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Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  question  a 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to 
business,  and  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
best  upon  these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order 
to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer, 
the  producer,  and  the  consumer. 
II 


LETTER  OF  TRAIfSMITTAL. 


OVFIOB    OF  THB  INDUSTRIAL  Ck>MMI8SION, 

JVashingtony  D.  C,  December  6,  1901. 
To  (he  Fifly-sevenlh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Indnstrial 
Commissioi^f  a  report  to  Ck>ngress  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  pre- 
pared in  conformity  witli  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1898.  This 
report  oonsists  of  the  testimony  on  this  subject  taken  before  the  Com- 
iiuffiion,with  a  review  and  digest  thereof.  The  Commission  has  also 
^  prepared  several  special  reports  on  topics  connected  with  agri- 
enltDre,  which  are  printed  in  Volume  XI.  The  conclusions  and 
i^oommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  will  be  presented 
in  ite  final  report. 

Bespectfolly  submitted. 

Albbbt  Clabke,  Chairman. 
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REVIEW  AND  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE 


REVIEW  OF  THE  EYIDENCE. 


INTBODUCnOH. 

The  importance  of  agrienltiiTe  among  the  indnttries  of  the  country  is  attribnted 
in  part  to  its  fnndamental  character,*  but  is  dne  alao  to  the  large  number  of  per- 
8QDB  engaged  in  aKTicnltnral  employments.  The  agricnltnral  population  of  the 
conntry  doubled  during  the  40  years  between  1850  and  1890,  and  at  the  latter  date 
eonstitiited  more  tbajx  one- third  of  the  entire  population,  about  8,500,000  persons 
being  engaged  in  gainful  agricultural  occupations  and  representing  a  total  agricui- 
tnral  population  of  about  37,000,000.  A  little  more  than  00  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  owned  their  farms,  the  remainder  being  either  tenants  or 
Ured  laborers.* 

The  wealth  of  the  farmers,  which  is  estimated  to  have  been  nearly  one-half  of 
the  entire  wealth  of  the  country  in  1860,  has  increased  less  rapidly  than  other 
fonns  of  wealth,  and  in  1890  amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ocnmtry.  In  some  of  the  Eastern  States  there  has  been  an  actual  diminution  in 
the  number  of  farms.'  The  value  of  farms  was  given  by  the  Eleventh  Census  as  a 
Httle  more  than  $13,000,000,000,  or.  including  live  stock  and  farming  implements, 
abont|16,000,000,000.« 

Productivity  of  agrtcnlture.—ProfeBSOT  Bailey  calls  attention  to  a  decided 
incroBse  in  the  average  productivity  of  farms  during  the  past  century.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  near  Philadelphia  in  1791,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  con- 
temporary observer,  was  rather  less  than  8  bushels  to  the  acre,  whfle  dairy  cows 
aTeraged  only  104  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
preBent  conditions  in  the  same  locality  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent 
m  tiie  jield  of  both  products,  and  Professor  Bailey *b  final  conclusion  is  that  the 
average  productivity  of  agriculture  has  increased  in  even  a  greater  ratio  than  this. 
He  attributes  the  increase  to  the  use  of  better  tools  and  fertilizers,  rotation  of 
crops,  and  better  tillage.  The  activity  of  the  f  armei  s  has  been  stimulated  both  by 
increased  competition  and  by  more  varied  demand  for  agricultural  products.  On 
the  other  hand,  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  animals  have  been  intro- 
duced from  abroad;  but  they  are  under  better  control  than  formerly.^  Other  wit- 
nesses think  it  doubtful  whether  the  product  per  acre  has  increased  on  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  the  tendency  toward  intensive  agriculture  in  certain  lines.*  According 
t»  the  census  the  aggr^;ate  value  of  farm  products  remained  nearly  stationary 
daring  the  two  decades,  1809-1889,  while  the  value  of  manufactures  nearly  doubled 
dnring  the  latter  of  these  decades;  but  the  census  is  thought  to  show  too  small  a 
prodnct  in  the  case  of  agriculture  and  to  magnify  the  increase  of  manufactured 
products.^  Comparing  1880  with  1894,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  in 
the  aggregate  production,  and  also  in  the  jrield  per  acre,  but  a  loss  in  the  money 
Talne  of  the  product.^ 
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The  testimony  of  different  witnesses  as  to  the  general  condition  of  agriciilttiFe 
shows  marked  differences  of  opinion,  some  complaining  of  depression  and  others 
testifying  to  increased  prosperity.  This  conflict  of  testimony  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled  to  some  extent  by  remembering  that  the  different  witnesses  speak  with 
particular  reference  to  their  own  sections  of  the  conntry,  and  also  that  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison  varies.  ^Ut  is  mainly  from  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
that  complaints  of  depression  have  been  heard,  and  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
Sonth  there  is  evidence  of  an  improvement  of  conditions  during  the  past  few 
years.  ^  Some  witnesses  compare  recent  conditions  with  those  of  the,  period  of 
high  prices  following  the  civil  war,*  and  the  discontent  of  farmers  in  certain  sec- 
tions is  attributed  to  the  tendency  to  use  that  era  of  agricultural  prosperity  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  whereas  if  the  comparison  were  made  with  the  period 
preceding  the  war  an  increase  of  prosperity  would  be  shown.*  A  number  of  wit- 
nesses call  attention  to  an  increase  in  the  usual  standard  of  living  of  many  farm- 
ers.^ Again,  the  testimony  of  Southern  agriculturists  varies  greatly  with  the 
time  at  which  it  was  given.  A  South  Carolina  cotton  planter  testified  that  he 
made  money  steadily  until  1890,  but  after  that  date,  in  spite  of  fertile  soils  and 
propitious  seasons,  there  was  hardship  and  distress,  prices  had  fallen,  crops  would 
not  pay  the  expense  of  production,  and  landowners  were  losing  their  property. 
Cotton  planters  and  other  Southern  witnesses  who  testified  after  the  close  of  1899, 
however,  reflected  the  influence  of  better  prices  for  cotton.^ 

While  these  conflicts  of  t^timony  may  be  explained  to  some  extent  by  differ- 
ences of  time  and  locality,  they  appear  to  be  due  also  in  part  to  differences  in  the 
point  of  view.  Thus,  a  series  of  questions  as  to  the  existence  and  causes  of  agri- 
cultural decline  sent  out  by  Professor  Bailey  to  representative  New  York  farmers 
brought  out  decided  differences  of  opinion.  Out  of  20  farmers  who  replied  to 
the  questions,  six  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  general  agricultural  depression.'^j  The 
decline  in  the  selling  value  of  farm  land  is  frequently  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
agricultural  depression  in  the  East,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  intending  purchasers  of  farms  a  low  purchase  price  makes  possible  a  good 
rate  of  profit  and  comparative  ease  in  paying  for  the  farms  bought  after  the 
decline  in  price/ 

Causes  of  agricultural  depression,— ^Ihe  cause  most  often  assigned  for  the  depres- 
sion of  agriculture  in  the  Eastern  States  is  the  increased  production  due  to  the 
opening  of  Western  lands  in  advance  of  the  natural  demand,  especially  through 
the  agency  of  liberal  land  laws  and  grants  of  land  in  aid  of  railroad  construction. 
The  competition  of  the  West  has  been  rendered  especially  severe  by  the  policy  of 
the  railroads  in  making  freight  rates  relatively  low  for  long  distances.  The  old 
staple  products  having  thus  become  unprofitable  in  the  East,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  farmers  to  change  their  methods  and  vary  the  character  of  their  crops,  taking 
up  especially  the  culture  of  products  which  are  not  easily  transported  long  dis- 
tances. Thus  truck  farming  has  largely  s^uperseded  cereal  growing  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  farmers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  now  complain  of  the 
severe  competition  of  States  farther  south  in  this  industry,  and  much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  fruit  growing.    Even  so  perishable  a  commodity  as  milk  is  trans- 

iCrowell,  337;  Bachelder,  40,  41;  Stockwell,  884;  Stevens,  905, 906-815;  Poole,  934, 925;  Stnbl)ft,782; 
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parted  mni^  longer  distanoes  than  formerly  since  the  introduction  of  refrigerator 

Another  canae  which  several  witnesses  assign  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  agricnltore  in  some  parts  of  the  conntry  is  the.i2QDflervatism  of  the  farmers, 
tkeir  lack  of  quick  adjustment  to  changed  conditions,  and  lack  of  effective  hosi- 
DflSB  planning  and  management.  The  farmers  as  a  class  haye  not  kept  np  with 
the  times,  but  have  raised  the  same  crops  year  after  year  withont  regard  to  changes 
in  BQpply  and  demand.*  This  nndae  conservatism  and  lack  of  managing  abUity 
smong  farmers  is  especiaLy  emphasized  with  reference  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  is  given  as  an  explanation  of  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  cotton  production ' 
prevailing  there.  ' 

Another  cause  assigned  for  agricultural  depression  in  the  South  is  the^^arcity 
oLmone^,  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  on  real  estate  security,  and  the  consequent 
high  rates  of  interest^  It  seems  to  be  i>o8sible,  however,  to  borrow  money  in  the 
South  at  somewhat  lower  rates  of  interest  than  formerly.^  The  decline  in  the 
Urifift  nf  oirtt^*  **  of  course  an  important  element  in  the  depression  of  agriculture 
in  the  South."  T^eJufifficienc^  of  n^gro  labor  is  asngned  ss  another  eanae.^  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  afSrmed  that  there  is  too  much  good  and  cheap  labor  in  the 
South.  ^Ji  abundance  of  cheap  labor  is  said  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  success  of 
agriculture,  becagap  it  TfisnltB  in  planting  *i^^  largp  '^^  i^^w^^^g^  b^wi  i^  neglect  of 
personal  attention  by  the  planter^ 

Against  the  charge  that  farmers  are  unduly  conservative  is  put  the  counter- 
charge that  they  turn  from  one  crop  to  another  without  sufficient  regard  to 
the  suitability  of  the  climate  and  soil,  or  to  the  conditiona  of  the  market.* 

Professor  Bailey  considers  the  lack  o(j^ood  farming  Jhe  fundamental  cause  of 
most  of  the  agricultural  unrest.  By  this  he  appears  to  mean  not  only  ezhans- 
iioa  of  the  soil  by  injudicious  methods  of  culture  and  failure  to  adopt  sufficiently 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  but  also  the  general  lack  of  e^yrtttJY^  ahiijAy 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  direct  the  labor  of  others  with  profitable 
iQsnlts.'* 

Diminuiion  of  profits.— The  preponderance  of  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that 
capital  employed  in  agriculture  yields  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than  it  did^  or  40 
years  ago,^^  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  profits  in  all  other  industries  have  been  fall- 
ing, together  with  the  rate  of  ioterest,  and  the  number  of  men^dlP  are^seeklng  and 
acquiring  farms  is  cited  as  evidence  that  relatively  there  is  morej)rofit  in  farming 
than  ever  before.  To  those  who  understand  farming  the  farm  is  said  to  be  the  best 
place  to  make  money.  ^*  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  in  calculating  the  rate  of  profit 
much  depends  upon  the  basis  of  calculation.  Much  land  that  was  boaght  at  very 
k>w  prices  40  years  ago  is  now  woi-th  many  times  the  original  price.  If  the  rate 
of  profit  is  calculated  upon  the  present  selling  value  of  the  land  it  will,  of  course, 
be  much  lower  than  if  calculated  upon  the  price  which  was  paid  for  the  land  while 
it  was  cheap.  The  actual  profit  of  the  farmer,  therefore,  depends  upon  whether 
the  lan^jyaa  bought  at  a  lower  a  high  price. '*  Again,  where  land  was  bought  at 
inflated  prices  andlias  sincelallen^n  value,  it  may  fail  to  pay  a  fair  profit  upon 
the  actual  purchase  price  and  yet  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  profit  to  a  new 
purchaser  who  is  able  to  secure  it  at  a  lower  price.  The  agriciUinral  depression 
which  results  in  lower  selling  values  of  land  thus  becomes  an  opportunity  to  the 
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Drospective  bnyerj2l  farms^^uid  makes  it  easier  for  farm  laborers  and  tenantB  to 
rise  to  the  position  of  independent  proprietors.' 

Prices.— The  general  tendency  of  prices  of  farm  products  dnring  the  latter  x>art 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  downward.  Meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products 
seem  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rale»'  hnt  a  Sonthern  witness  speaks  of  a  marked 
decline  even  in  the  price  of  meat.'  While  the  apparent  decline  was  dne  partly  to 
the  inflation  of  the  currency  daring  and  after  the  civil  war/  it  is  stated  (with  sx>e- 
cial  reference  to  South  Carolina)  that  it  now  takes  twice  as  much  of  the  products  of 
labor  to  pay  taxes,  debts,  and  fixed  charges  as  it  did  in  1878.^  It  is  claimed  by 
some  witnesses  that  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  is  fully  offset  by 
the  cheapening  of  manufactured  goods  and  supplies  consumed  by  the  fanner, 
and  by  improved  and  cheapened  methods  of  production.^  Since  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  decade,  when  prices  reached  a  very  low  point,  there  has  been  a  reao- 
tion.  Attention  is  called  especially  to  a  steadier  demand  and  an  upward  tendency 
in  the  prices  of  meat.* 

The  cause  of  law-pricea  Cor  agricultuzal  prodvets  is  identified  with  the  princiiMU 
cause  assigned  for  agricultural  depression  in  general:  that  is  to  say,  the  rapid 
deYfllopniFiTit  of  th^  Wftsf  whirh  led  to  an  overproduction  of  staple  crops.'  It  is 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  no  great  decline  in  prices  except  in  the  case  of 
those  crops  which  have  been  overproduced  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of 
population.  Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  food  products  remains  nearly  constant, 
assuming  the  population  to  remain  the  same,  even  a  slight  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion  may  result  in  a  material  lowering  of  prices.  The  law  governing  prices  is  said 
to  be  that  the  diminution  of  price  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  increase  in 
the  product  per  capita/ 

The  recent  reaction  from  the  tendency  toward  lower  prices  has  extended  to 
many  luanufactored  articles,  as  well  as  to  agricultural  products.  Specific  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  increase  of  prices  of  iron  and  steel  articles,  especially  wire 
fencing  and  nails,  also  of  lumber  and  other  building  materials.  The^ncrease^in 
pxices.ia  attributed  partly  to  natural  causes  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  jgrge 
jpdnatrial  combinationsJ  In  the  case  of  agricultural  machinery,  the  testimony 
shows  a  decided  lowering  of  prices  since  1870.  A  self-binder,  for  example,  which 
formerly  cost  from  I^MK)  to  $400,  is  now  obtainable  for  about  $125.  The  high  price 
of  these  machines  when  first  introduced  is  explained  by  the  necessity  of  sending  a 
mechanic  with  each  machine  to  show  the  purchaser  how  to  use  it,  an  expense  no 
longer  necessary  after  farmers  have  become  generally  familiar  vnth  the  use  of 
such  machinery.  "^  Plows  also  are  now  obtainable  for  less  than  half  as  much  as  in 
1870.  besides  being  of  better  quality."  On  the  other  hand,  within  a  few  years  the 
price  of  plows  and  other  steel  implements  has  risen  somewhat,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  implements  have  been  sold  in  Europe  and  in  Canada  at  considerably  lower 
prices  than  in  this  country.'* 

Prices  of  land. — The  prices  of  agricultural  land  in  the  Eastern  States  have  gener- 
ally fallen,  in  some  cases  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  figures  asked  during  the  time 
of  high  prices.  There  is  said  to  have  been  also  a  general  decline  in  the  price  of 
land  along  the  Mississippi  River. '^  Figures  given  for  Pennsylvania  show  an 
increase  in  the  average  price  of  farm  lands  between  1859  and  1870  (the  high  prices 
preceding  the  latter  year  being  explained  by  the  inflated  currency) ,  but  a  drop  by 
1889  to  a  lower  price  than  that  of  30  years  previous.'^    While  one  observer  says 
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there  has  been  a  slie^lit  increase  in  theTalneof  farm  lands  in  Kew  York  State 
within  the  past  f eiw'  years,  this  is  denied  by  another  citiaen  and  official  of  that 
StatB.> 

Since  any  caoae  wbich  tends  to  diminish  the  profits  of  agricnltnre  will  have  an 
effect  npon  the  price  of  farms,-  the  canses  assigned  for  low  prices  of  farm  prodncts, 
sod  for  agricnltnral  depression  in  general,  may  be  taken  as  canses  of  tbedecline 
in  the  price  ^f  ^«*^'^  imrtiL  bat  special  stress  is  laid  npon  the  effect  of  tlie  ease  with 
which  farma  have  been  obtained  on  the  pnblic  domain,  and  of  the  acceleration 
of  \£fiafaanuda7elopment  by  land  grants  to  railroads  and  by  discriminating  freight 
rsfees.*  It  is  also  iKsinted  ont  that  owing  to  the  growth  of  mannfactnring  and 
gommeicial  interests  in  the  United  States,  capital  findsjt  mprejremnneratiye  field  ^ 
of  investment  in  those  directions  than  in  agrionltnre.  -*  One  of  the  chief  causes 
for  Uie  decline  in  valne  of  land  in  the  Elastem  States  appears  to  be  aioesof  fer- 
JilltT  !r  ^^*^  ^ '^•"'^  ^^="^^  ^.  dne,  perhaps,  to  careless  farming,^  though  on  the  otner  hand 
there  is  evidence  showing  that  the  rapid  ezhanstion  of  soils  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  is  in  reality  not  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  a  chemical  sense 
(for  the  elements  of  plant  food  remain  present  in  abundance),  but  is  to  be 
explained  rather  by  the  failure  of  the  farmers  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  land;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  explained  partly  by  sociaf  rather  than 
l^ymcal  canses.  * 

In  the  Central  and  Western  States  there  appears  to  be  no  such  marked  decline 
in  farm  valnee  as  in  the  East,  and  so  far  as  there  has  been  an  apparent  decline  it  is 
explained  in  great  part  by  the  inflated  currency  in  which  values  were  reckoned  at  the 
dose  of  the  civil  war,^  and  partly,  as  in  the  East,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and 
the  neglect  of  buildings  and  other  improvements.^  In  the  Northwest  lands  seem 
to  have  been  increasing  in  value,  and  in  some  localities  to  a  very  marked  degree.  * 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  the  prices  of  land  in  the  South  with  the  prices 
prevailing  before  the  war,  because  lands  were  not  then  generally  for  sale.  ^^  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  money 
price  of  Southern  lands;  but  this  is  explained  largely  or  wholly  by  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  money,  and  the  Kentucky  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  of 
the  opinion  that  land  in  that  State  would  bring  less  in  gold  2*')  years  ago  than  at 
present. ''  It  is  questioned  whether  the  South  has  suffered  more  than  other  sec- 
tions east  of  the  Mississippi,  so  far  as  the  price  of  land  is  concerned.  While  cotton 
land  suffered  materially  for  some  time  after  the  war,  during  the  past  few  years 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  reaction  in  the  direction  oi  better  prices.  '*  So  far 
as  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  price  of  land  in  the  South,  it  is  attributed  to  the 
decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  to  the  insufficient  population. 
It  IS  said  that  white  labor  is  kept  away  from  the  South  to  some  extent  by  the 
presence  of  negroes.  ^* 

About  1890  California  lands  showed  the  effect  of  the  high  prices  of  fruit  in  an 
increase  of  values  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  l>e  permanent.  Land  can 
now  be  obtained  at  about  one-third,  or  even  less,  of  the  prices  prevailing  at  that 
time.  Land  suitable  for  cereals  may  be  obtained  for  very  much  less  than  the  price 
of  fruit  lands,  and  grazing  landu  can  of  course  be  had  at  still  lower  figures.  It  is 
said  that  there  was  never  more  favorable  time  than  the  present  to  secure  homes  in 
California atreasonable  prices.  >^ 
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Agricultural  implements, — The  introduction  of  improved  agricnltnral  implo- 
mentfl  and  machinery  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  oentory  was    a 
development  of  snch  importance  as  to  amount  to  an  industrial  revolution  in  bl^jcx- 
culture.     The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  the  use  of  improved  machinery  is    tlie 
reduction  in  t^gjCfisipf^producing  farm  products.'    Figures  are  given  by  one  or 
two  witnesses  showing  in  a  striking  manner  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  time 
required  to  perform  certain  agricultural  operations.'    One  obvious  result  of  t;lie 
use  of  improved  implements  is  the Jfiaseping  of  the  nqmber  of  laborm^  required 
on  a  farm*/  but  machinery  seems  to  have  brought  with  it  a  more  i^tenslyajqrstexo. 
of  agriculture  and  an  extension  of  agricultural  operations,  so  that  in  some  locali- 
ties, at  any  rate,  the  number  of  laborers  employed  has  not  been  diminished.^    It  is 
also  stated  that  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery  have  brought  abont 
diversification  of  crops,^  and  that  by  opening  up  new  avenues  of  industry  it  lias 
given  employment  to  those  formfirly.  engaged  in  hand  labor,  and  so,  on  the  whole, 
improved  the  condition  of  labor."    One  witness  estimates  that  the  cost  of  prod  tux 
tion  of  a  crop  is  approximately  the  same  as  about  40  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
the  ut:e  of  improved  machinery,  because  of  the  necessity  of  using  commercial 
fertilizers  and  the  incrfiaaed-coat  of -farm  labor.  ^    Moreover,  it  is  charged  against 
agricultural  machinery  that  it  has  made  the  work  of  agricultural  laborers  less 
^^ggnlar-than  formerly,  the  work  l)eing  hurried  through  as  rapidly  as  possible.^ 

Machinery  is  also  charged  with  having  helped  to  reduce  the  price  of  graiu.  b^ 
making  it  possible  to  open  up  large  areas  of  prairie  land,  and  a  good  many  farmers 
are  said  to  have  been  ruined  by  buying  machinery  which  they  did  not  need  and 
could  not  pay  for." 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  improvements  in  machinery  have  lessened  the 
drudgery  of  farm  labor  and  made  the  work  less  severe  and  fatiguing.  ^^ 

One  important  effect  of  improved  machinery  is  doubtless  the  educational  effect 
ux)on  those  who  use  it.  While  there  is  perhaps  less  manual  skill  of  certain  kinds 
among  farm  laborers  than  formerly,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  for  expert 
cradlers,  expert  binders,  etc.,'^  on  the  whole  the  effect  of  the  use  of  machinery 
has  been  to  raise  the  intelligence  and  skill  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  use 
it,  whether  hired  laborers  or  farm  owners,  and  this  is  said  to  have  resulted  in 
improving  the  intellectual  status  of  the  American  Jarmer.  The  less  generaljage 
of  improved  machinery  in  the  South  than  in  other  sections  is  cited  in  partial 
explanation  of  the  stow  rate  of  agricultural  progress  in  that  part  of  the  country,'^ 
and  is  itself  explained  by  the  lack  of  mechanical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  negrofiit^ 
and  by  the  cheapness  of  labor,  which  makes  it  more  economical  to  employ  hand 
labor  in  many  operations  which  could  be  more  cheaply  done  by  machinery  where 
labor  is  more  expensive.'*  Various  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  are  being 
gradually  introduced  in  the  South,  however,  notably  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  and  rice  in  Louisiana.'^  Where  improved  machinery  is  used  in  the  South  it 
is  said  to  increase  the  wages  of  those  who  are  able  to  handle  it.''^ 

Mr.  Hammond,'  of  South  Carolina,  complains  of  a  stagnation  in  the  mechanics 
of  agriculture.  The  period  of  great  development  in  agriculture,  he  says,  was  the 
golden  decade  of  1850-1860,  during  which  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery  was  62  per  cent,  a  rate  of  increase  which  has  not  been  main- 
tained since  that  time.    Mr.  Hammond  attributes  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase 
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to  the oonaolidation of  farm-implement  firmB  in largecombinationgj  which  acqoire 
poBBoaaiop  of  new  patents,  and  in  some  cases  sapprees  tfasm  xather  than  incnr  the  ( 
eipenwe  of  adoptiiig  new  models.^ 

FABX  TEHUBBS. 

Ownerahijp, — While  many  statements  are  made  by  varions  witnesses  concerning 
the  ownerahip  of  farms  in  different  sections  of  the  coantry ,  the  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject does  not  rest  npon  a  very  satisfactory  statistical  basis  for  the  most  part.  itOne 
witness  makes  the  statement  that  a  yrniTiy  man  who  startajwth  nothing  as  a  farm 
laborer  nwi  ^^^  g<>]^ftr<tny  ft/»qTi<i»ft  a  farm  of  his  own  and  get  ont  of  debt  within 
hia  natoral  life,  even  in  the  Northwest J[^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  immigrants  to  this  country  have  become  farm  owners  in 
recent  years  than  before  the  enactment  of  the  liberal  land  laws.  ^  There  is  some 
endence  that  farm  laborers  do  frequently  rise  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  position 
of  proprietors,  *  and  also  that  farms  are  quite  commonly  purchased  as  investments 
by  persons  in  other  occupations^ 

MorigcLQes. — The  mortgage  indebtedness  of  farmers  seems  to  have  been  reduced, 
in  some  locahties  at  least,  during  the  x>ast  decade.  This  appears  to  be  true  of  the 
Dakotas  *  and  Alabama.'  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  land  has  been  forfeited 
to  mortgage  comjianies  and  other  creditors,  even  in  South  Dakota,  *  and  also  in 
the  East  *  and  South.  ^^  Where  this  is  the  case  the  mortgagers  are  becoming  ten- 
ants or  are  drawn  into  the  towns  and  cities.  The  existence  of  mortgages  on  farm 
property  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  adversity,  because  of  the 
general  custom  of  buying  farms  on  credit  and  giving  a  mortgage  for  part  of  the 
pnrchasiiig  price.  It  is  even  stated  that  many  of  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota 
who  might  pay  off  their  mortgi^^es  prefer  to  keepjheir  original  purchase  incum- 
bered in  order  to  have  money  to  buy  additional  ^V^  The  so-called  crop-payment 
plan  of  reducing  indebtedness  is  frequently  resortSa  to  in  that'  locality  and  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  excellent  plan.  Under  this  arrangement  the  purchaser  binds 
himself  to  pay  each  year  one-half  the  grain  he  raises.  ^^ 

•Tenancy, — The  farm  tenancy  existing  in  the  United  States  is  distinguished  from 
a  system  of  absentee  landlordism  under  which  lands  are  leased  to  a  permanent 
tenant  class.  F|^|r  of  the  development  of  such  a  system  Jias  led  to  statutory  pro- 
visions  to  prevent  it.  In  New  York  State  farms  were  formerly  leased  for  a  period 
of  time  as  long  as  100  years,  but  dissatisfaction  with  this  custom  led  to  a  provision 
in  the  State  constitution  of  1846  forbidding  the  leasing  of  farm  lands  for  more 
than  12  years." 

Farm  tenancy  is  considered  from  a  number  of  different  points  of  view.  There 
is  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that  capitalists,  foreseeing  that  agricultural  land  is 
Hkely  to  increase  in  value,  are  buying  up  small  farms,  or  acquiring  them  through 
the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  and  putting  on  tenants.  This  practice  is  said  to  be 
growing  in  the  richer  portions  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  other  States.  >^ 
Through  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  many  who  formerly  owned  farms  have 
become  tenants,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  Twelfth  Census  will  show  more  tenant 
farmiers  than  ever  before.'**  From  another  point  of  view,  tenancy  is  considered  as 
an  upward  step  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  formerly  farm  laborers,  enabling 
them  to  go  into  business  for  themselves  with  but  little  capital.^*    Some  tenants 
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who  might  bny  land  seem  to  x>refer  to  remain  tenants.  ThnB  in  the  Tazoo  Basizx 
some  tenants  pay  as  much  as  |6,600  rent  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  snbrent  to 
smaller  tenants  J 

Of  the  two  main  kinds  of  tenancy,  cash  rentals  and  crop  sharing,  the  fomck^ 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  both  North  and  Sontli.* 
Most  of  the  testimony  concerning  the  conditions  of  tenancy,  however,  has  refer- 
ence to  crop-sharing  contracts.    The  share  of  the  crop  which  is  paid  to  the  land- 
owner under  these  contracts  varies  apparently  from  one-fifth  to  two-thirds,  tliis 
wide  variation  being  dne  mainly  to  varying  circnmstances.    The  fertility  of  tlie 
soil  is  an  element  sometimes  considered  in  fixing  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  owner 
of  a  rich  soil  expecting  a  greater  share  of  the  product  than  one  whose  soil  is  com- 
paratively barren.    A  more  important  cause  of  the  variation,  however,  is  tlie 
varying  practice  of  landlords  in  furnishing  utensils  and  supplies  as  well   as 
the  land  itself.    In  many  cases  where  the  tenant  has  little  or  no  capital  the  land- 
lord furnishes  the  implements,  live  stock,  seed  (or  in  other  cases  half  the  seed), 
and  half  the  commercial  fertilizer,  or  a  share  of  the  fertilizer  equal  to  his  share  of 
the  crop.     The  most  common  arrangement  seems  to  be  that  for  the  land  alone  tlie 
owner  shall  receive  one-third  of  the  crop,  while  if  the  equipment  is  furnished  also 
and  the  tenant's  contribution  to  the  partnership  is  limited  to  little  or  nothing; 
beyond  the  labor  required  the  crop  is  divided  equally.    In  some  parts  of  the  South 
these  two  plans  are  distinguished  by  distinct  names.    A  tenant  whose  landlord 
furnishes  the  land  and  utensils  and  pays  for  the  fertilizers  in  proportion  to  his 
share  of  the  crop  is  called  a  "  cropper,'*  while  a  tenant  who  furnishes  his  stock  is 
called  a  "renter. "    Under  either  plan  it  Is  common  for  the  landlord  to  furnish  the 
tenant  a  house,  an  acre  or  so  for  garden  purposes,  and  firewood.  ^    The  house 
and  garden  are  commonly  provided  in  the  North  also,  but  there  the  rental  valae 
of  these  premises  is  perhaps  more  apt  to  be  considered  than  in  the  South,  in 
fixing  the  rent  or  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  the  tenant  is  sometimes  required 
to  pay  for  firewood.**    In  the  South  the  conditions  of  crop  sharing  have  been 
so  far  elaborated  that  a  distinction  is  frequently  made  between  different  crops  in 
determining  the  share  which  is  to  go  to  the  landlord.    Thus  in  Georgia  the  land- 
lord receives  one-fourth  of  the  cotton,  one- third  of  the  com,  and  one-half  of  the 
small  grain, ^  and  in  South  Carolina,  where  payment  of  rent  in  kind  is  said  to  be 
passing  away,  the  former  practice  was  to  pay  the  landlord  one-fourth  of  the  com 
and  one-fifth  of  the  cotton.    This  practice  is  giving  way  to  cash  rents  and  to  the 
system  of  cropping  on  halves,  the  equipment  and  half  the  fertilizer  being  furnished 
by  the  landlord,  who  also  pays  half  the  cost  of  ginning  and  marketing  the  cotton.' 
In  Kentucky  the  landlord  receives  one-half  the  com,  but  in  the  case  of  tobacco  one- 
half  the  net  proceeds  after  expenses  are  deducted;  and  in  the  case  of  corn  land  the 
tenant  is  not  usually  furnished  with  a  house.  ^    Cotton  land  is  sometimes  rented 
for  a  stipulated  amount  of  cotton,  a  system  which  has  features  both  of  crop  shar- 
ing and  of  fixed  rental.    Thus  in  Georgia  a  tenant  pays  from  500  to  1,000  x)ound8 
of  cotton  for  as  much  land  as  he  can  work  with  one  mule.^    In  Tennessee  about 
10  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  rent  for  a  bale  of  cotton.*    In  Louisiana  croppers 
divide  the  cotton  equally  with  the  landlords,  who  furnish  the  mules  and  their  feed, 
while  renters  pay  a  stipulated  rent,  either  in  money,  in  cotton,  or  in  cotton  per 
acre.^* 

The  system  of  cash  rental  is  sometimes  found  to  work  more  satisfactorily  than 
crop  sharing,  1'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  that  a  tenant  who  rents  on 
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shtinBis  more  apt  to  keep  np  tbe  fertility  of  the  soil,  at  least  where  the  landlord 
hsaza  part  of  the  expense  of  fertilizers  and  sapervlses  the  work  of  the  tenant  to 
same  extent.^  There  is  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that  renting  land  on  aharss  is 
more  profitable  to  the  landlord  than  renting  for  a  cash  rent  or  a  stipulated 
anxmnt  of  cotton.*  Mr.  Ghreeley,  of  South  Dakota,  while  emphasizing  the  adTan- 
tages  of  crop  aharing,  advises  paying  the  tenant  partly  in  cash,  in  order  that  he 
may  feel  sore  of  something  in  case  of  failnre  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Oreeley  finds  it 
more  profitable,  in  the  case  of  sheep  husbandry  at  least,  to  give  tenants  two- 
thirds  than  to  give  them  only  one-half,  because  the  tenant's  self-interest  is  aroused 
by  tbe  larger  proportion.^ 

Some  of  the  adyantages  and  disadyaatages  of  tenancy  in  general  are  brought 
out  in  what  Dr.  Growell  says  of  the  English  tenant  farmer,  who  has  his  capital  free 
to  use  in  cultiYation,  but,  on  Hie  other  hand,  is  obliged  to  sow  the  crop  prescribed 
in  the  lease,  although  there  may  be  little  sale  for  it^    It  is  said  that  tenancy  j 
reduces  the  average  yield,^  but  the  principal  disadvantage  of  tbe  system  from  • 
the  landlord's  standpoint  is  the  impoverishment  of  the  soU,  which  is  apt  to  \ 
receive  leas  attention  and  care  from  a  tenant  than  from  an  owner,*    In  Massa — | 
chuaetts  attempts  are  made  to  overcome  this  disadvantage  by  prescribing  in  the 
contract  that  a  tenant  must  f  ertQize  the  land.    In  some  parts  of  the  South,  on  the 
other  hand,  tiie  contracts  are  said  to  have  grown  looser  and  looser,  until  the  ten- 
ants have  come  to  ignore  their  landlords.^    The  persistonoe  of  tenancy  in  tSS^ 
South,  notwithstanding  its  serious  drawbacks,  is  attributed  to  the  desire  of  land- 
owners to  be  free  of  the  trouble  of  managing  their  farms  in  person,  while  the 
negro  tenant,  on  his  part,  is  glad  to  be  his  own  master  and  to  be  free  to  go  and 
come  as  he  pleases.    This  lack  of  supervision  results  in  deterioration  of  the  prop- ' 
erty,  and  also,  it  is  said,  has  a  bad  moral  effect  upon  the  negro  tenants."    Another 
reason  for  the  prevalence  of  tenancy  in  the  South  is  found  in  the  economic  diffi- . 
cnlty  of  paying  cash  wages,  especially  when  the  price  of  cotton  is  low;  and  one 
witnaas  says  he  can  not  get  the  laborers  to  work  for  wages  while  his  neighbors 
farm  on  the  other  plan.*    On  the  other  hand,  witnesses  who  make  a  practice  of 
paying  cash  wages  testify  that  it  is  the  more  satisfactory  system,  and  that  the 
farmers  who  adopt  it  are  the  most  successfuL'®    The  intelligent  and  economic 
cultivation  prevailing  in  southern  Louisiana  is  attributed  to  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  working  hired  labor  tmder  intelligent  supervision."    There  is  some  evi- 
dence that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laborer  also,  a  cash  wage,  even  as  low  as 
fS  or  $8  a  month,  is  preferable  to  the  system  of  crop  sharing,  under  which  the 
tenants  share  also  the  risk  of  the  business.  >' 

Crop  liens  in  the  Souih,— The  scarcity  of  money  in  the  South  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  rendered  it  apparently  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  a  credit  sys- 
tem, andnearly  all  theSouthemlegislaturespassed  crop  lien  laws.  While  something" 
of  this  kind  may  have  bean  a  real  necessity  at  the  time,  it  ia  generally  agreed  that 
the  continuance  of  the  crop  lien  system  has  been  detrimental  to  Southern  agricui- 
iore.  The  merchants  who  loan  money  or  make  advances  of  supplies  on  crop  liens 
protect  themselves  by  requiring  the  borrowers  to  plant  a  specified  acreage  of  cot- 
ton, the  principal  money  crop,  and  the  system  thus  causes  overproduction  of  cot- 
ton and  prevents  diversification.  The  debts  secured  by  the  crop  fall  due  in  Octo- 
ber, and  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  is  forced  into  the  market  at  about  the 
t  time,  depressing  the  price.    The  tenant  farmers  are  tempted  by  the  credit 
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(  system  to  bny  more  freely  than  they  wonld  if  paying  cash,  and  if  they  sncoeed 
V  in  getting  oat  of  debt  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  they  become  involved  again 
[almost  immediately.'  The  risk  of  the  merchant  who  sells  on  credit  is  so  great 
Cthat  a  high  rate  of  piofit  is  charged  on  these  credit  sales.' 

Several  witnesses  express  the  opinion  that  the  crop  lien  laws  should  be  done 
away  with."  Mr.  Holmes  suggests  that  the  extinguishment  of  the  lien  system 
might  be  brought  about  gradually  by  first  limiting  the  maximum  credit  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  produced,  this  percentage  to  be 
diminished  year  by  year,  in  order  to  compel  the  planter  to  produce  the  principal 
portion  of  his  supplies.  It  is  thought  that  this  plan  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  cotton.^ 

Interest  arid  hanking  in  the  South, — Many  witnesses  complain  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  previdling  in  the  South  as  among  the  South- 
ern farmer's  most  serious  disadvantages.  Not  only  are  the  nominal  interest  rates 
higher  than  in  the  North,  but  in  many  cases  money  lenders  exact  additional  pay- 
ments in  indirect  ways;  for  example,  a  planter  may  borrow  from  a  cotton  factor 
nominally  at  8  per  cent,  but  is  iJso  obliged  to  agree  to  send  the  factor  a  certain 
amount  of  cotton  and  to  pay  him  a  commission  of  $1.50  a  bale  for  disposing  of  it, 
and  this  commission  must  be  paid  even  if  the  planter  fails  to  raise  the  prescribed 
amount  of  cotton.  In  some  parts  of  the  South  money  lenders  have  gradually 
come  into  possession  of  many  of  the  plantations.^ 

The  difficulty  of  borrowing  money  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  in  the  South  is 
attributed  to  the  prohibition  of  loans  on  real  estate  by  national  banks,  and  to  the 
prohibitory  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  circulation  of  State  banks.  ^  The  establish- 
ment of  numerous  new  banks  in  some  parts  of  the  South  during  recent  years  has 
relieved  the  stringency  of  the  money  market  to  some  extent.^ 

AGBICTTLTCmAL  LABOR. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  general  condition  of  agricultural 
laborers  has  improved  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While 
farm  work  is  rendered  less  severe  than  formerly  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery, 
wages  have  risen.  Farm  laborers  are  declared  to  be  as  well  off  as  their  employers, 
or,  since  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  farm  products,  even  better  off  than  some  of  the 
farmers  who  employ  them.^  It  is  also  said  that  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for 
laborers  to  rise  to  independent  positions  in  agriculture  than  ever  before.*  In 
some  localities  it  is  common  for  farm  laborers  to  own  their  homes,  *^  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  farm  laborers  of  Louisiana  own  less  property  per  capita  than  at 
~  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade. '^ 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  employ  single  men  and  board  them  in  their  own  families 
so  as  to  have  them  at  hand,  others  prefer  to  hire  married  men,  who  are  more  apt 
to  remain  permanently,  and  to  provide  them  with  tenement  houses,  gardens,  and 
perhaps  a  cow  or  horse.  Mr.  Greeley,  of  South*  Dakota,  suggests  that  the  solutioii 
of  the  hired-help  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  encouragement  of  the  married 
laborer. '^  Professor  Daveni>ort,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  finds  more  married 
men  employed  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  opposite  tendency  is  noted 
in  other  localities,  and  the  youth  of  most  farm  laborers  is  cited  as  evidence  that 
the  hired  men  in  time  become  independent  farmers.  ^^    On  the  other  hand,  Profes- 
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8or  D&Tenport  notes  a  dimination  of  the  average  farm  laborer's  ambition  to  become  i 
an  independent  farmer,  and  a  tendency  to  work  without  any  very  definite  ol^eot 
in  view,  and  so  without  ae  mnch  incentive  to  economy  as  formerly. 

Duration  of  empioyment,'-One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  of  farm  labor  til 
irrogolazi^  of  employment.  While  some  laborers  are  employed  thronghont  the  ; 
year,  it  is  more  common  to  be  employed  only  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  months: 
and  those  who  are  hired  as  harvest  lumds  of  coarse  obtain  mnch  less  work.  ^  On 
dairy  farma  the  laborers  are  employed  the  year  roond,*  and  there  is  some  testi- 
mcmy,  for  example  from  Massachnsetts  and  New  York,  to  the  effect  that  a  good 
worker  can  nsnally  find  work  at  all  seasons.'  In  the  South  there  is  more  work 
that  can  be  done  in  the  winter  than  in  the  more  severe  climate  of  the  Northern 
States.^  On  the  sugar  plantations  in  LonisiaDa  there  is  a  time  during  the  winter 
when  part  of  the  hands  are  not  needed,  bat  some  of  the  laborers  work  the  year 
through.^  The  difficulty  in  the  South,  so  far  as  regularity  of  employment  is  con- 
oemed,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  desire  of  the  laborer  for  a  respite  from  work  rather 
than  from  lack  of  opportunity  to  work.*  This  inclination  to  get  along  wittiout 
working  part  of  the  year  is  not  confined  to  the  Sonth,  however. ' 

The  greatest  irr^ularity  of  employment  is  said  to  be  found  where  one  or  two 
st^e  crops  are  raised  to  the  neglect  of  diversified  agriculture.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  grain-growing  districts  of  the  Northwest,  but  is  also  true  where  cotton 
is  raised  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops.  Wherever  diversified  farming  is  prac- 
ticed the  amount  of  transient  labor  is  relatively  decreasing,  and  the  duration  of 
employment  is  increasing.* 

SearcUy  of  farm  Za&or.— Farmers  from  different  parts  of  the  country  complain 
of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  and  especially  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  and  of 
keeping  reliable  laborers.  This  difficulty  is  perhaps  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  which  are  said  to  take  the  best  laborers  from  the 
ooontry,  and  in  sections  where  railroads  or  other  public  works  are  being  con- 
structed. The  difficulty  of  obtaining  enough  labor  is  most  acutely  felt  where  an 
unusual  number  is  required  for  a  few  weeks,  as  in  the  wheat  harvest  *  and  in  the 
raising  of  sugar  beets.  ^^  In  other  cases  the  complaint  is  of  the  inefficiency  and 
irregularity  of  the  workers,  rather  than  of  the  impossibility  of  securiog  a  sufficient 
number.  One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  made  against  the  negro  laborers 
of  the  South  is  that  they  go  about  from  plantation  to  plantation  whenever 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  bettering  their  condition.  A  Tennessee  planter 
speaks  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  white  men  to  take  charge  of  his  dairy  work.  > ' 
A  common  custom  in  the  South  is  for  farmers  to  maintain  tenant  houses  for 
the  negroes,  so  that  they  can  more  easily  be  found  and  hired  when  wanted. 
Another  plan  is  to  keep  a  commissary  and  furnish  supplies  on  credit. "  In  some 
parta  of  the  country  it  is  a  common  practice  to  secure  farm  laborers  through 
employment  bureaus.  Thus  the  farmers  of  Vermont  secure  immigrants  from  the 
immigration  offices  at  eastern  ports,  >'  and  bureaus  have  been  organized  in  Western 
atiea  to  send  men  out  to  the  surrounding  country.  ^*  In  Ccklif omia  Chinese  labor- 
ers are  secared  through  Chinese  labor  bureaus  or  through  the  Six  Companies." 

Hours  afJabor.—'WhSie  one  witness  testifies  that  the  hours  of  farm  labor  have 
incnasedjkoe  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural  machinery,'*  the  prepon- 
derance of  Evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  they  have  been  considerably  shortened 
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during  the  past  40  or  50  years.  In  many  localitieB  the  cnstomary  dnration  of  work 
is  said  to  be  about  10  hoars  a  day;  in  Illinois  the  hours  in  the  field  are  said  to  have 
been  diminished  to  abont  9  a  day.  The  chores  in  the  morning  and  evening,  how- 
eyer,  make  the  actual  hours  of  work  somewhat  longer  than  stated,^  while  on 
dairy  farms  the  hours  are  longer  than  elsewhere.  In  the  Northwest  and  in  the 
South  the  general  custom  seems  to  be  to  work  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  some- 
times, however,  with  as  much  as  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  nooning;' 
and  in  some  parts  of  West  Virginia  the  hours  of  work  are  from  daylight  to 
dark.*  In  the  South  Saturday  is  generally  either  a  holiday  or  a  half -holiday. 
Hr.  Hale  estimates  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  South  are  from  Si  to  9  a  day  in 
the  shortest  days  and  from  12  to  14  in  the  longest  days  of  the  year,  averaging 
at  least  11  hours  a  day  of  field  work.^ 

Farm  wages,— The  general  tendency  of  farm  wages  has  been  upward  since  the 
end  of  the  period  of  inflated  currency,  though  the  recent  industrial  depression  had 
its  effect  upon  agricultural  wages  for  a  few  years  after  1893.    In  1895  the  average 

(monthly  wage,  without  board,  was  $29  in  the  Eastern  States,  $23.80  in  the  Middle 
States,  $12.71  in  the  Southern  States,  $80.04  in  the  Mountain  States,  and  $31.68  in 
the  Pacific  States/  Farm  wages  vary  greatly,  however,  even  in  the  same  locality, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  laborer. 
Truck  farmers,  market  gardeners,  and  florists  pay  higher  wages  than  general 
farmers  because  they  require  expert  labor  for  a  short  season,  but  long  hours,  and 
also  because  the  proximity  of  cities  increases  the  demand  for  labor.  ^  In  the 
Northern  States  farm  labor  is  nearly  always  paid  in  cash,  usually  once  a  month  or 
as  the  money  is  needed,  and  a  balance  is  often  left  in  the  farmers*  hands  until  the 
final  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  season.''  In  the  South  wages  are  sometimes  paid 
in  provisions  or  by  store  orders;^  while  instead  of  the  Northern  custom  of  board- 
ing the  laborer  at  the  employer's  table,  stated  rations  are  often  issued  in  €tddition 
to  a  cash  wage.  In  Maryland  the  custom  of  furnishing  rations  is  on  the  decline.* 
The  difference  between  wages  with  board  and  without  board  in  1895  was  $5.67  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  only  $4.08  a  month  for  the  Southern  States,  showing 
one  effect  of  the  custom  of  issuing  uncooked  rations.  >^ 

On  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South  it  is  customary  for  women  and  children 
to  hoe  and  pick  cotton. '  ^  Children  as  young  as  six  years  of  age  sometimes  pick  cot- 
ton, and  boys  of  ten  become  plowmen.  This  child  labor  on  farms  is  not  confined 
to  negro  children.  '^ 

Cotton  is  sometimes  cultivated  on  the  acreage  plan,  the  laborer  being  paid  $4  to 
$5  an  acre.''  In  the  North  a  system  of  profit  sharing  is  sometimes  adopted,  under 
which,  after  the  owner  is  paid  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  the  value  of  his 
property  and  the  laborer  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  the  surplus  is  divided  equally. 
In  other  cases  the  laborer  is  paid  so  much  a  bushel  for  raising  com.  '^  A  survival 
of  the  ''bee*'  may  be  found  in  some  localities  in  the  custom  of  exchanging  labor, 
as  for  example  in  filling  silos. '^ 

The  average  earnings  of  farm  laborers,  after  making  allowance  for  the  period  of 
unemployment  as  shown  by  the  Eleventh  Census,  are  found  to  be  only  $215  a  year, 
and  the  census  figure  for  unemployment  is  criticized  as  being  too  small.  A^- 
cultural  labor  is  found  to  be  the  lowest  paid  of  all  the  great  groups  of  occupations, 
even  allowing  for  the  laborer's  garden  and  other  privileges.'^    Farm  laborers  are 
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often  ftble,  however,  to  aave  something  oat  of  their  wages;  more,  perhape,  than  men  ; 
employed  in  cities  at  much  higher  wages.  A  yonng  unmarried  man  who  takes  | 
hJ8  pay  partly  in  board  has  few  necessary  expenses,  and  a  married  farm  laborer's  < 
fiunfly  can  be  supported  in  a  large  part  from  the  prodncts  of  the  garden,  poultry,  \ 
and  one  or  two  oow&  ^  In  contrast  with  the  low  wages  of  the  average  farm  laborer  < 
ahoold  be  mentioned  the  occasional  large  salaries  paid  to  plantation  managers, 
who  sometimes  get  as  much  as  $2,000  a  year,  or,  in  certain  cases  where  scien* 
tific  skill  is  reqaired,  even  greater  amonnts.* 

The  tenant  houses  provided  for  negroes  in  the  South  seem  to  be  in  most  cases 
furnished  without  charge.  This  is  the  general  custom  in  Louisiana  at  least,  the 
only  condition  of  occupancy  being  that  the  tenants  shall  work  on  the  owner's 
plantation  wfaaneyer  called  upon;  if  one  refuses  to  work  he  must  Tscate  the  house. 
In  some  parts  Of  the  South  the  tenants  are  required  to  work  for  two  days  a  montti 
to  pay  the  rent.' 

hi  some  instances  where  a  large  number  of  laborers  are  required  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  year,  as  for  fruit  picking  and  packing,  and  for  thinning  sugar  beets,  a 
sort  of  camp  is  established  either  in  a  tent  or  in  a  more  permanent  structure,  and 
meals  are  furnished  at  about  ooet.^ 

The  packing  of  fruit,  which  requires  considerable  skill,  is  done  sonietimes  by 
women  and  children,  while  in  Galifomia  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  sometimes 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  are  said  to  be  the  best  fruit  packers  available.  The 
Gahfomia  fruit  growers  say  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  harvest' 
tiieir  crops  without  the  Chinese.*  y^ 

The  Negro  as  a  farmer  and  <u  a  farm  laborer. — From  the  agricultural  standpoint 
the  "  negro  problem  "  is  very  closely  associated  with  the  general  problem  of  farm 
labor.  There  is  much  conflicting  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  the  negroes  and 
as  to  their  industrial  value.  In  some  cases  they  are  said  to  be  indolent  and  unre- 
liable/ but  there  is  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that  they  work  better  and  even 
more  continuously  than  white  men.'' 

Several  witnesses  testify  to  the  trustworthiness  of  negro  laborers,"  and  there 
18  testimony  to  the  effect  that  negroes  sometimes  fill  places  of  responsibility  on 
Southern  plantations.* 

Intemperance  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  colored  race,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  negroes  propensity  for  whisky  was  acquired  by  imitating 
the  white  man. '^  The  negroes  are  charged  with  many  forms  of  immorality,"  but 
there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  of  lawlessness  since  the  years  following  the 
war,"  and  it  is  said  that  the  negro  laborer  seldom  shirks  or  repudiates  his  debts.'* 
Southern  planters  complain  of  the  migratory  disposition  of  the  negroes,  but  this 
resUeBB  disposition,  like  the  propensity  for  whisky,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired 
from  the  white  man.'^  The  best  friends  of  the  negro  admit  that  he  is  inclined  to 
be  improvident,'^ and  that  the  best  results  are  secured  when  he  works  under  super- 
Tision;*^  yet  many  negroes  have  become  independent  farmers  and  have  made  some 
progroes  in  the  acquisition  of  property." 

Negro  education.— Some  Southerners  are  of  the  opinion  that  education  is  a 
detriment  rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  negroes,  making  them  discontented  with 
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farm  work  and  not  improying  their  moralB.>  Thia  belief  may  partly  explain  the 
discrimination  against  the  negro  schools  in  certain  States,  at  least  in  the  salaries 
paid  the  colored  teachers.'  Yet  there  is  testimony  to  the  effect  that  eqnal  school 
facilities  are  provided  in  some  of  the  Sonthem  States,*  and  that  the  Sonthem 
whites  are  in  favor  of  negro  edncation/ 

There  is  an  annual  migration  of  negro  agricnltnral  laborers  from  Virginia  and 
other  Southern  States  co  the  North,  at  least  as  far  as  New  Jersey,  where  they 
readily  find  employment  daring  the  crop  season.  In  some  oases  they  remain  per- 
maneutly  in  the  North.  ^ 

It  is  thoaght  by  some  witnesses  that  the  labor  of  the  negroes  was  more  prodnctive 
under  the  system  of  slavery  than  it  is  at  present,  and  also  that  the  laborers 
were  better  taken  care  of  than  now;*  bnt  it  is  also  said  that  their  labor  cost  the 
slave  owner  more  than  is  paid  under  the  wage  system,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
desire  to  return  to  the  system  of  slavery.'*  Yet  comparisons  between  the  elder 
negroes  who  received  their  training  under  the  system  of  slavery  and  the  younger  gen- 
eration are  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  the  younger 
negroes  are  discontented,  idle,  and  disinclined  to  reoeiye  instruction.^^  Incompe- 
tence of  the  negro  as  a  farmer  is  even  assigned  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  agri- 
cultural depression  in  the  South.  The  specific  charges  brought  against  him  in 
this  connection  are  his  inability  to  use  improved  machinery,  his  exclusive  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  and  the  necessity  of  white  supervision.  He  is  also  said  to  be  cruel 
and  careless  in  his  treatment  of  stock.*  His  low  standard  of  living  is  also  men- 
tioned as  a  cause  of  cheap  cotton.  ^<*  On  the  other  hand,  the  negro  has  a  certain 
economic  advantage  over  the  white  farmer  in  the  South,  in  that  he  is  his  own 
laborer,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  negroes  of  the  Black  Belt  can  afford  to  pay 
more  rent  for  their  land  than  white  tenants  can."  Several  witnesses  agree  that, 
however  great  his  delinquencies,  the  negro  is  after  all  the  best  agricultural  laborer 
available  for  the  South;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  quite  general  agreement  that 
negroes  are  better  adapted  to  farm  labor  in  the  South  than  white  men,*'  thoug^h 
some  Louisiana  farmers  prefer  Italians." 

One  proposed  solution  of  the  negro  problem  is  the  separation  of  the  races  and 
the  colonization  of  the  negroes,  either  in  some  part  of  this  country  or  elsewhere;*'* 
but  there  is  considerable  opposition  to  this  plan  among  Southern  planters,  partly 
because  of  the  feeling  that  the  negro  is  needed  in  the  South  as  a  laborer.'*  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  the  overcrowded  agricultural  communities  of  the  South 
might  be  gradually  thinned  out  by  sending  some  of  the  negroes  into  the  North- 
em  States.  '*  Mr.  Dillingham  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  further  investigation  of 
actual  conditions  before  the  negro  problem  can  be  satisfactorily  solved,  but  agri- 
cultural education  is  proposed  as  an  important  element  in  its  solution  J  ^ 

Foreigners  as  farmers.— While  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  United  States  has  been 
too  generous  in  encouraging  immigration,  especially  by  its  liberal  public  land 
policy,*^  high  tributes  are  paid  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  foreigners  who 
have  settled  upon  the  farms  of  America;  they  are  said  to  have  elevated  the 
character  of  Western  and  Northern  agriculture,  because  they  have  appreciated  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  tilling  the  soil  thoroughly.** 
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Immigrmnts  froiii  Holland  faaye,  in  Yarions  localitieB,  roclaimed  lowlanda  which 
mi^c  otherwiBe  have  lemained  naelees.*  While  the  foreign-bom  farmen  are  at 
a  diaadyantage  because  of  the  time  it  takes  them  to  adapt  themselyea  to  changed 
conditions,'  their  carefnl  i^fricnltore  and  their  economy  have  enabled  them  in 
many  easse  to  acquire  considerable  property,  and  immigrants  and  the  children  of 
imndgrants  often  pnrchase  farms  from  American  farmers.*  Even  Chinese 
farmers  haye,  in  many  cases,  become  own^s  of  fmit  plantations  in  California.^ 
'Rie  most  general  complaint  against  the  foreign  farmers  arises  from  their  tendency 
to  dannJuhnesg  and  to  the  preseryation  of  their  own  langnages  and  cnstoms, 
wMch  make  them  slow  to  become  Americanized.^  Tet  Dr.  Crow^  maintains 
that  certain  colonies  of  foreigners,  snch  as  the  Pennsylyania  Dntch,  the  Scandi-  . 
nayians  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  Hngnenots  of  Nortii  Carolina,  haye,  by  reason 
of  that  yery  solidarity,  presenred  their  agricnltnral  instincts  and  abilities  on  a 
high  leyel.  Dr.  Crowell  considers  the  economic  traditions  of  the  Ehiropeaa 
farmer  aa  among  the  most  yalnable  assets  of  American  agricnltnre.* 

Agricultural  dUtrOmtion  of  immigranis.  (See  also  Vol.  XV,  Part  III.  Chapter 
X.)— Mr.  Godwin,  of  Sonth  Dakota,  calls  attention  to  the  desirability  of  distrib- 
nting  immigrants  throoghont  the  farming  districts  of  the  West,  where  he  says  any 
sober,  land-loyingman,  with  a  little  agricnltnral  experience,  wonld  haye  no  difB- 
colty  in  working  into  permanent  employment.  He  thinks  this  wonld  be  of  mntnal 
adyantage  to  the  conntry  and  to  the  immigrants.^ 

Public  lands. — ^While  there  is  some  criticism  of  the  Gkyyemment's  land  policy, 
the  extraordinary  deyelopment  of  American  agricnltnre  is  attributed  by  one  wit- 
ness to  liberal  land  laws  and  the  admission  of  foreign  labor  to  occnpy  free  lands." 
Most  of  the  claims  taken  np  in  North  Dakota  are  said  to  haye  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  original  settiers  either  throngh  yolnntary  sale  or  mortgage  foreclo- 
sore.*  While  most  of  the  public  domain  has  been  disposed  of,  except  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  regions,  there  still  remain  considerable  areas  of  State  and  railroad 
lands.***   Several  of  the  Western  States  lease  part  of  their  pnblic  lands. ' * 

Emigration  to  Canada.— These  has  been  a  noticeable  emigration  of  farmers 
from  some  of  the  Western  States,  snch  as  Michigan  and  Sonth  Dokota,  to  north- 
western Canada,  indnoed  by  agents  of  the  Canadian  goyemment;  bnt  most  of 
those  who  haye  migrated  toCanada  from  Sonth  Dakota  are  said  to  haye  returned.  '* 

THE  -BXTBUlL  EZODTia 

Abandoned  farms,— The  abandonment  of  farms  in  New  England  is  said  to  hayT 
begnn  abont  50  years  ago.    The  two  important  causes  of  this  rural  exodus  appear 
to  be  the  rapid  deyelopment  of  the  West  and  the  attractions  of  the  cities,  the 
former  cause  being  assisted  by  cheap  transportation  and  local  discriminations  in 
freigbt  rates,  and  the  latter  being  both  cause  and  result  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain-  . 
ing  suitable  farm  laborers,  especially  for  truck  farming.    A  contributory  cause  is  ' 
said  to  be  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  agriculture  exerted  by  summer  boarders.'^ J 
Professor  BaUey  remarks  that  many  of  the  farms  now  abandoned  would  never 
have  been  settled  if  the  more  fertile  lands  of  the  West  had  been  accessible  earlier, 
and  that  all  the  more  fertile  accessible  lands  in  the  East  are  still  good  farming 
areas.    He  regards  the  abandonment  of  the  unfertile  farms  as  a  necessary  and 
desirable  change.'^    In  Maryland  the  abandonment  of  farms  is  attributed  to  the 
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.  loss  of  farms  by  the  original  owners  throngh  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  continnons  farming  J 

Several  of  the  New  England  States  seek  to  bring  the  abandoned  farms  back  into 
nse  by  advertising  them  for  sala  Three-fourths  of  the  abandoned  farms  in  New 
Hampshire  have  been  taken  np,  in  many  cases  by  people  of  wealth  for  snnuiiar 
residences;  and  in  Massachnsetts,  also,  there  are  now  said  to  be  practically  no 
abandoned  farma.' 

The  growth  of  cities.-^The  movement  from  country  to  city  has  been  gfxag  on 
for  centuries,  and  seems  likely  to  continue.  While  the  movement  is  sometimoB 
attributed  to  the  depression  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Powers  finds  the  fundamental 
cause  in  the  increased  productiveness  of  farm  labor,  which  makes  it  possible  for  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  population  to  produce  food  enough  for  all,  thus 
giving  opportunity  for  the  development  of  manufactures  and  other  industries.* 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  trend  to  the  cities  has  been  accompanied  not  only  by  a 
decline  of  agriculture  in  New  England,  but  also  by  the  decline  of  the  smaller 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  hill  towns,  where  abandoned  wagon  shops,  shoe 
shops,  sawmills,  etc.,  are  found,  as  well  as  abandoned  farms.* 
C     The  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  reliable  farm  labor  has  led  a  great  many  to 
\  give  up  agriculture.*    A  part  of  the  movement  to  the  cities  is  explained  by  the 
I  difficulty  of  finding  room  on  one  farm  for  all  of  the  farmer's  sons;*  and  the  migra- 
1  tion  of  the  most  intelligent  young  men  to  the  city  is  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the 
[diminished  efficiency  of  farm  labor. ^ 
r  ^  Aside  from  the  underlying  economic  causes  of  the  movement  to  the  cities,  much 
I   stress  is  laid  upon  the  desire  for  an  exciting  environment  and  for  the  social  advan- 
tages of  the  city.    The  absence  of  good  roads  and  good  schools  in  rural  districts 
is  also  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  movement.*    Among  other  causes  men- 
tioned are  the  higher  wages  paid  in  the  cities,  the  development  of  industries 
along  mechanical  lines,  the  success  of  individuals  in  commercial  and  industrial 
occupations  and  the  apparent  ease  of  their  lives  as  compared  with  the  hard  work 
of  a  farm,  the  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  city,  and  the  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  the  various  members  of  the  family.    It  is  also  said  that  many 
young  men  have  an  idea  that  farm  work  is  degrading,  and  that  some  boys  and 
girls  are  obliged  to  work  so  hard  on  farms  that  the  thought  of  farming  is  distaste- 
I  ful  to  them  throughout  life.    In  parts  of  the  South  the  cotton  mills  have  drawn 
Niieavily  upon  agricultural  labor.*    Attention  is  called  to  the  disposition  of  the 
American  to  engage  in  commerce  and  speculation  rather  than  depend  upon  the 
slow  processes  of  agriculture.    The  New  Englander  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  the 
city  rather  than  of  the  country,  and  the  children  of  native  Americans  prefer 
school  teaching  or  work  in  a  store  to  manual  labor  J^    The  lack  of  steady  employ- 
Tment  on  farms  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  movement  to  the  cities, 
\  which  is  also  attributed  in  part  to  the  failure  of  attempts  to  farm  on  unsuitable 
^  land  or  by  men  not  adapted  to  agrioTilture.'* 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  migration  to  the  cities  so 
long  as  people  are  free  to  go  and  free  to  return,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  will  lead  to  the  return  of  men  to  the  country  as 
they  grow  older  or  when  work  is  slack  in  the  cities.^*  Already  there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  a  reaction  from  the  movement  to  the  cities,  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
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daciinhig  of  a  moTement  away  from  the  farms  and  m  a  tendency  to  retam  from 
the  city  to  the  ooimtiyJ 

AmoDg  the  remedies  which  are  soggested  for  the  too  rapid  depopnUtion  of 
Qgriciiltiiral  districta  are  a  wider  education  of  farmers  along  agricaltoral  lines,* 
better  roads  and  schools,  and  other  conreniences  in  mral  districts.*  It  is  also 
suggested  that  if  farming  can  in  any  way  be  made  more  profitable  tiie  tendency 
win  be  ehecked.^  One  witness  saggests  that  the  tendency  will  cnre  itself  throngh 
Hie  difBcnlty  of  making  both  ends  meet  in  the  city,  even  with  a  fair  salary.* 
While  oongestiofn  in  the  cities  and  the  scarcity  of  f^krm  laborers  may  both  be 
x«IieTed  to  some  extent  by  finding  employment  on  farms  for  men  from  the  cities, 
the  plan  of  sending  men  Ignorant  of  farming  into  the  comitry  to  f^krm  on  their 
cywn  aoootmt  is  criticised  as  likely  to  inflict  an  injnry  both  npon  the  men  most 
directly  concerned  and  npon  the  community  at  large.' 

Bdative  advantages  of  city  and  country.— Nearly  sll  the  witnessss  who  discuss 
the  relative  advantages  of  city  and  country  life  consider  country  life  the  more  ,' 
desirable,  though  Mr.  Hanley,  while  recognizing  the  moral  dangers  of  the  city  to  \ 
joung  men  and  women  suddenly  freed  from  parental  restraint,  also  empharizss  * 
the  lonooomeness  and  monotonous  character  of  farm  life  and  work,  which,  he 
says,  cause  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  to  break  down  physically  and  mentally.^ 
The  isolation  of  the  farm,  however,  is  growing  less  with  the  development  of 
taroUey  lines,  better  wagon  roads,  rural  mail  delivery,  neighborhood  telephones, 
etc.,  and  the  wide  dissemination  of  books  and  papers.'    Mr.  Powers  thinks  the 
style  of  living  of  the  uneducated  farmer  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  average 
day  laborer  in  the  dty,  while  he  knows  some  successful  farmers  who  live  better 
tiian  the  average  lawyer.* 

The  chances  of  economic  success  are  said  to  be  greater  in  agriculture  than  in  ' 
other  industries,  for  men  of  equal  mental  equipment.''  A  man  adapted  to  agri- 
culture can  be  reasonably  sure  of  at  least  making  a  living  on  a  farm.*'  While  a 
man  who  is  able  to  control  large  interests  is  likely  to  come  into  that  control  more 
readily  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  one  who  would  remain  a  workingman  in 
the  city  has  a  better  opportxmity  to  become  influential  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city.^^  One  witness,  however,  maintains  that,  as  a  general  rhle,  an  industrious  and 
frugal  young  man  can  succeed  better  in  the  dty  than  in  the  country,  notwith-  ^ 
s^^anding  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living." 

In  disrussing  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  invested  many  witnesses  agree 
that  it  is  much  less  than  in  other  kinds  of  business;  ><  bat  an  investment  in  a  farm 
is  conridered  safer  than  mercantile  investments,  and  thedifference  in  the  apparent 
rate  of  profit  is  said  to  be  due  to  disregarding  the  products  consumed  on  the  farm  and 
the  rental  value  of  the  farmhouse;  making  these  allowances,  Mr.  Oreeley  main- 
tains that  agriculture  is  more  profitable  than  other  occupations.'^  Mr.  Holmes 
calculates,  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  agricultural  products  as  given  in  the 
Eleventh  Census,  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  if  allowed  reasonable 
interest  on  their  capital,  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  labor;  but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  census  figure  is  too  low.  Mr.  Holmes  attributes  the  small 
income  of  farmers,  and  also  the  small  wages  of  farm  laborers,  to  the  small  value  ' 
of  the  wealth  they  produce  as  compared  with  workers  in  other  industries,  and 
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points  out  that  in  the  WeBtem  States,  where  the  piodnct  per  capita  in  agricnltare 
is  greatest,  the  rate  of  farm  wages  is  also  high.* 

Dr.  Growell  explains  the  comparatlTely  low  profit  of  agrionltnre  by  the  theory 
that  the  farmer  is  governed  by  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  getting  less  than 
a  proportional  retnm  for  additional  amonnts  of  capital  and  labor  applied  to 
the  land;  and  by  the  persistence  of  the  competitiTe  principle  in  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural  products,  while  in  manufacture,  after  a  certain  limit  of  competition  ia 
reached,  there  is  a  tendency  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  production 
and  privies.'' 


AGBIOULTUBAL  EDUOATIOK  AND  BS8XABGH. 

Agricultural  colleges.— The  derelopment  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  America  is  part  of  a  world-wide  movement  for  the  organization  of 
technical  education  and  scientific  research  in  agriculture,  due  mainly  to  GK>vem- 
mental  action,  though  there  is  at  least  one  case  in  England  in  which  a  large  pri- 
vate fortune  has  been  devoted  to  experimental  worJc in  agriculture.*  The  American 
agricultural  colleges  are  organized  under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862,  which  granted 
to  each  State  and  Territory  80,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Representative  and  Sena- 
tor in  Congress;  though  a  few  States  had  even  before  that  date  made  some  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  such  colleges.^ 

There  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  land-grant  funds 
have  been  disposed  of.  In  many  cases  the  funds  were  turned  over  to  colleges  and 
institutions  the  management  of  which  took  little  interest  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion.^ At  the  time  of  the  land  grant  there  was  comparatively  little  demand  for 
scientific  instruction  in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  West,  because  large  crops 
could  be  raised  without  special  agricultural  Imowledge  or  intensive  culture;  but 
with  the  necessity  of  producing  the  best  possible  results  on  each  acre  of  land  there 
is  arising  a  demand  for  scientific  methods,  and  hence  for  better  education.*  More- 
over, the  principles  underljring  agriculture  had  to  be  discovered  before  they  could 
be  taught,  and  it  has  taken  time  to  develop  a  literature  upon  which  agricultural 
education  may  be  based.  While  the  universities  were  longer  in  working  out  a  sat- 
isfactory basis  for  agricultural  instruction  than  the  separate  colleges,  which  had 
but  one  problem  to  solve,  a  number  of  the  State  universities  have  recently  estab- 
lished very  strong  departments  of  agriculture. 

Instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  was  naturally  developed  more  rapidly  than 
agrieultural  instruction,  because  of  the  relative  simplicity  of  mechanical  problems 
and  the  rapid  development  of  mechanical. industries.^ 

There  is  some  complaint  relative  to  the  large  amount  of  attention  still  given  to 
the  mechanical  arts  in  some  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  curriculum  should  be  modified  so  as  to  lay  more  stress  on  agriculture.^  It  is 
also  suggested  that  if  the  i^cultural  and  mechanical  colleges  were  kept  distinct 
from  the  State  universities  they  would'  be  more  likely  to  develop  an  enthusiasm 
for  agriculture.*  Other  witnesses,  however,  point  out  certain  advantages  of  union, 
and  predict  that  in  the  future  the  beet  work  in  agricTiltural  education  and  research 
will  be  done  at  the  universities.  ^^  The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  is  studying  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  with  a  view 
to*  further  improvement.'^ 

There  is  a  demand  for  agricultural  schools  below  the  college  grade,  at  which 
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boys  oonld  ot>tain  practical  agiicnltiiTal  training. '  The  UniTenity  of  Minnesota 
bae  met  tlue  demand  by  the  establiahnient  of  a  School  of  Agricnltnre  of  high- 
adool  grade,  nearly  all  the  gradnates  of  which  retnm  to  farm  homes;  and  a 
flimilar  achooi  has  been  started  at  the  Uniyerslty  of  Nebraska.*  The  practical 
agricoltnnil  trainiDg  at  sach  institutions  as  Hampton  and  Toskegee  is  nniyersally 
comnxended. ' 

At  some  of  the  agricnltnral  colleges  students  are  enabled  to  pay  their  way,  in 
"wliole  or  in  part,  by  working  on  the  college  farm  at  so  mnch  an  honr.  and  so 
gain  practical  agricnltnral  experience.''  Many  of  the  colleges  have  established 
winter  conraes  along  practical  lines  for  farmers  who  are  nnable  to  take  a  com- 
plete college  ooTurse,  and  in  some  cases  special  schools  have  been  established 
to  prepare  stndents  for  snch  special  indnatries  as  dairying,  sugar-cane  growing, 
or  foreatry.* 

Critica  of  the  agricultural  colleges  point  to  the  large  number  of  their  graduates 
in  other  than  agricultural  occupations  in  support  of  their  assertions  that  the  cur- 
ricula are  not  sufficiently  deyoted  to  practical  agriculture.    A  census  of  the  grad- 
natea  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  taken  some  years  ago  showed  that  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  graduates  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  graduates  of  other  professional  schools  who  follow  through  life 
the  calling  they  were  educated  for  was  found  to  be  less  than  50  per  cent.    In 
explanation  of  the  tendency  to  go  into  other  employments,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
it  zequires  capital  to  acquire  a  farm,  and  that  it  is  therefore  more  difficult  for  a 
young  man  to  establish  himself  in  agriculture  than  in  a  profession;  so  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  agricultural-college  graduates  to  teach  school  for  a  time,  or 
do  something  else  by  which  they  could  get  more  money  than  by  doing  ordinary 
farm  labor.    Nearly  all  the  recent  graduates  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege 
look  f orvrard  to  owning  land  as  soon  as  they  are  able.    It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
many  young  men  attend  the  agricultural  college  without  any  idea  of  practicing 
agriculture,  because  it  is  a  cheap  place  to  get  an  education;  yet  some  of  these 
afterwards  do  become  farmers.'  Among  the  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges, 
besideBthoae  engaged  in  practical  agriculture,  are  a  number  of  directors  of  experi- 
ment stations,  professors  of  agriculture,  and  officers  of  agricultural  colleges.^  Stu- 
dents who  take  special  courqes  in  dairying  or  sugar  making  are  apparentiy  quite 
apt  to  follow  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  trained.    The  agricultural  college 
of  the  UnlTersity  of  Wisconsin  has  found  places  on  farms  for  large  numbers  of 
its  graduates.^  Agricultural-college  graduates  who  engage  in  practical  agriculture 
are  said  to  be  more  suooeaaful  fanners  than  farmers  of  less  education,  other  things 
being  equal,'  and  are  thought  to  exercise  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  localities  in  which  they  settle,  becoming  centers  of  better  agri- 
cultural methods  J*' 

EiLperiment  stations.-— Ejq^enmenM  work  in  agriculture  has  g^own  up  as  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges.  There  were  17  experi- 
ment stiitions  in  the  country  before  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  (1887)  making 
an  annual  appropriation  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
stations.  The  work  of  the  stations  is  classified  under  four  beads:  (a)  Police  duties 
connected  with  the  control  of  fertilizeni,  dairy  products,  etc.;  (b)  study  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  States;  (c)  demonstration  experiments  appljring  scientific 
discoTBries  to  local  conditions;  (d)  inTestigationa  for  the  discoTery  of  new  truths 
and  new  implications  of  old  principles." 
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The  experiment  stations,  like  the  agricaltnral  oollegeB,  are  sabjected  to  some 
criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  think  that  their  work  shonld  be  made  of  more 
practical  valne  to  the  average  farmer  who  is  imable  to  employ  ezpensiye  methods;* 
bnt  the  attitude  of  farmers  toward  the  experiment  stations  is  increasingly  friendly^ 
thronghont  the  country,  and  it  is  not  questioned  that  their  work  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  agriculture,  not  only  in  inducing  improved  methods,  but  also 
in  showing  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  the  yarions  localities  and  encourag- 
ing diyersified  farming,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  It  is  suggested  that 
they  should  do  more  work  of  this  latter  kind.* 

The  movement  for  agricultural  edooatlon  and  research  in  the  United  States  has 
resulted  in  a  body  of  trained  experts  and  ui)-to-date  literature  on  American  agri- 
culture; wide  distribution  of  a  larg^  amount  of  useful  information,  and  a  breaking^ 
down  of  the  idea  that  agriculture  is  nonprogressive,  while  the  competition  of 
improved  methods  has  rendered  the  condition  of  ignorant,  nonprogressive  fanners 
worse  than  formerly.'  The  attitude  of  the  farmer  toward  the  scientists  has 
changed  in  recent  years.  Experts  who  were  formerly  listened  to  with  indiffer- 
ence, because  of  the  farmer*B  contempt  for  theory,  have  proved  their  right  to  be 
considered  authorities  in  practical  agriculture,  and  are  listened  to  with  the  great- 
est interest;  *  and  while  practical  farmers  were  formerly  the  most  popular  speakers 
at  farmers*  institutes,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  scientific  lecturers.  * 

Common  schools  in  rural  districts.— Among  the  causes  most  often  assigned  for 
the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  are  the  inferior  school  facilities  to  be  fonnd 
there,  and  the  neglect  of  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  common- 
school  curricula.  In  Pennsylvania  the  rural  school  districts  receive  from  the  State 
only  about  half  as  much  for  each  pupil  as  is  paid  to  Philadelphia.*  In  some  parts 
of  the  South  the  school  facilities  are  said  to  be  poorer  than  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  notwithstanding  some  improvement  in  recent  years,  and  the  funds  insufficient 
to  keep  the  schools  open  more  than  a  few  months  in  the  year.^ 

The  ordinary  common-school  curriculum  is  criticised  as  being  very  poorly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  farming.  Such  pupils  learn 
nothing  of  the  profession  they  are  to  follow.  School  children  go  into  an  artificial 
world  having  no  relation  to  rural  life,  and  read  about  phenomenally  successfol 
men  in  other  than  agricultural  lines,  but  nothing  about  crops,  plant  and  animal 
foods,  or  even  the  nature  of  the  soil.*  The  lack  of  prosperity  in  Southern  agri- 
culture is  attributed  to  this  educational  deficiency,*  and  it  is  said  that  the  public 
schools  as  at  present  conducted  unfit  the  negroes,  especially,  for  the  struggle  for 
existence,  tending  to  make  them  think  they  can  live  without  working.^*  Mannal 
training  of  every  kind  is  neglected.  >' 

The  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  in  agricultural 
districts  is  earnestly  advocated,  and  nature  studies  are  recommended  for  both  city 
and  country  schools.  >'  Several  of  the  States  have  already  taken  up  the  matter  of 
nature  study,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  taking  the  lead  in  this 
direction.^*  The  establishment  of  township  graded  and  high  schools  in  country 
districts  is  advocated  as  another  means  of  improving  the  educational  fadtities  of 
the  country." 
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EXHAUSTION  AND  HCPBOVEKXHT  OF  SOILS. 

Until  recently  AmericsQ  agricnlttixe  has  oonsisted  in  rsudng  cheap  crope,  with- 
out mnch  reference  to  the  effect  nxx>n  the  soil;  bat  it  is  argned  that  a  man  who 
lesvea  a  Carm  poorer  than  he  found  it  has  committed  an  offense  against  society.^ 
While  the  ezhanstion  of  soils  may  be  excoaed  on  the  groond  that  the  fatmre  is 
neceasarily  forgotten  because  of  present  necessities,*  it  ia  xwinted  oat  that  it  is 
posaibie  to  get  as  mach  income  while  improving  the  soil  as  by  letting  it  defeeriorate.' 
In  the  South  one  caoae  of  diminished  fertility  is  the  system  of  coltiyation  which 
leaTes  the  land  bore  a  large  part  of  the  year,  so  that  the  soil  is  decomposed  by  the 
continaed  warmth  and  homidity ,  thos  eliminating  the  organic  elements.'*    Notwith- 
standing  the  desolate  appearance  of  mach  of  the  land  of  the  Eaet  and  Sooth,  how- 
ever, it  ia  denied  that  it  lacks  the  needed  elements  of  plant  food.    Mr.  Whitney, 
Chief  of  the  Bnreaa  of  SoUa  in  the  Department  of  Agricaltnre,  says  he  has  never 
aeen  a  case  in  which  the  ezhanstion  of  soil  was  probably  due  to  the  absence  of 
plant  food  and  that  all  the  soils  of  New  England  and  of  the  Sonth  have  the 
eeaential  elements  for  crop  prodnction,  which  need  only  to  be  rendered  available 
\fy  methods  which  will  facilitate  the  natural  weathering  of  the  soiL    With  proper 
coltivation  it  ia  possible  to  obtain  fair  crops  from  the  same  land  for  an  indefinite 
period.    The  soil  of  the  Soath  has  never  been  thoronghly  tilled,  and  deep  plowing 
brin^i  oat  an  abondance  of  plant  food.  *    The  repated  ezhaostion  of  soils  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  in  the  Sonth  generally,  is  attribnted  to  injndicioas  methods 
of  cnltivation  and  to  social  conditions  anfavorable  to  agricaltnre,  rather  than  to 
the  actoal  ezhanstion  of  plant  food.    Mr.  Whitney  contrasts  the  typical  Maryland 
farm,  managed  by  an  overseer  or  a  tenant  farmer,  and  prodncing  snch  staple 
crope  as  grain  and  tobacco,  with  the  typical  farm  of  Lancaster  Coonty ,  Pa. ,  where 
the  farm  work  is  done  by  the  owner  and  his  family,  and  where  there  is  sach  a 
variety  of  products  that  very  little  is  either  sent  oat  or  broaght  into  the  connty. 
Ifr.  Whitney  admits,  however,  that  the  cTiltivation  of  cotton  has  resnlted  in  a 
great  loss  of  organic  matter,  leaving  mnch  of  the  Soathem  soil  poor  in  the  organic 
aabstanoes  necessary  for  the  weathering  of  the  soil. ' 

MairUenanee  of  fertility.— In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  fertility  of  the  soU 
has  been  actually  increased.  Thos  the  soil  of  Illinois,  where  it  has  been  properly 
managed,  is  said  to  be  more  fertile  than  when  the  prairie  was  first  broken.  The 
incrosao  of  fertility  is  attributed  to  rotation  of  crops,  cultivation  of  clover,  careful 
tilling,  and  use  of  manure.^  In  Virginia,  also,  the  yield  per  acre  is  said  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  past  where  the  soil  has  been  properly  caltivated,>  and  in 
Alabama,  lands  which  formerly  produced  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  bale  of  cotton  to 
the  acre  have,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  been  made  to  produce  a  bale  to  the  acre.*  In 
New  Jersey  the  land  is  said  to  be  improving  where  enough  stock  is  kept.'^ 

The  crops  grown  the  first  year  on  prairie  soils  are  said  to  be  small  as  compared 
with  the  second  year,  and  small  the  second  year  as  compared  with  the  third,  but 
fair  beginning  with  the  third  year.^^ 

The  principal  methods  used  for  maintaining  fertility  of  the  soil  are  rotation  of 
crqps,  especially  the  use  of  leguminous  crops  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
thorough  tillage,  and  artificial  fertilization.  Attention  is  called  to  the  importance 
of  the  bacteria  which  grow  in  the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants. 
Some  of  the  leguminous  crops  will  not  grow  unless  these  bacteria  are  in  the  soil, 
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and  caltnres  of  these  bacteria  are  sold  in  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in  thia 
country,  by  the  use  of  which  the  yield  may  be  greMy  increased.  > 

While  nitrogen  can  be  snpplic^d  to  the  soil  through  legnniinons  plants,  lost 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  most  be  returned  by  artificial  fertilization.'  Ferti- 
lizers are  sometimes  used  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  which  is  more  com- 
mon than  was  formerly  supposed,  or  to  balance  the  ratio  of  the  soil  constituents 
in  some  other  way.' 

The  main  sources  of  supply  for  the  animal  substances  used  as  constituents  in 
commercial  fertilizers  are  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  while  the  rock  phoe- 
phate  comes  from  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Florida,  and  potash  from  Ger- 
many. The  phosphate  industry  of  South  Carolina  has  declined  somewhat  in  recent 
years  becau^  of  the  discovery  of  the  Tennessee  and  Florida  phosphates.^  Tankage 
from  slaughterhouses  is  used  largely  in  sugar-cane  culture  in  Louisiana,  and  cotton- 
seed meal  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  both  there  and  elsewhere  in  the  South.* 

Mr.  Dye  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  sewage  of  cities  wotild  be  of  great 
value  if  utilized  as  a  fertilizer.* 

Prices  of  fertilizers,— PhoBpha,tBB  have  been  growing  somewhat  cheaper  because 
of  the  large  territory  from  which  mineral  phosphates  are  derived;^  but  there  was 
a  sudden  advance  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  fertilizers  early  in  the 
year  1900,  which  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  trust,  the  raw  material  being 
said  to  be  controlled  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  companies  making  the  fertilizers.^ 

Fertilizer  laws.—The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  is  credited  with  having 
first  shown  that  farmers  were  being  cheated  by  dealers  in  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  with  having  secured  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  fertilizer  law,  which  has 
been  followed  with  variations  by  many  other  States.  *  Laws  governing  the  inspec- 
tion and  sale  of  fertilizers  now  exist  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  a  more  uniform  system  of  laws,  including  national  regulation  of  inter- 
state trade,  is  suggested.  *<^ 

Intensive  and  extensive  culture. — Two  witnesses  express  the  opinion  that  much 
harm  has  been  done  by  the  excessive  and  constant  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
without  the  intensive  methods  which  should  be  employed  with  them.  *  >  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  American  farmers  have  adopted  intensive  methods  as  fast  as 
the  conditions  have  justified.  ^^  A  farmer  can  not  afford  to  spend  very  much  money 
in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  cheap  lands,  but  when  the  yield  diminishes  and  the 
scarcity  of  lands  increases  their  value,  more  intensive  methods  will  doubtless  be 
introduced."  Even  now,  intensive  farming  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple in  some  parts  of  the  country,  at  least,  more  than  ever  before.  ^^  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  intensive  culture  is  the  raising  of  tobacco  and  of  pineapples 
and  truck  crops  under  cheese-cloth  covers.  While  this  involves  an  initial  expense 
of  $500  an  acre  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  it  is  said  to  yield  in 
large  profits.^* 

Size  of  farms.— Nearly  every  witness  who  discusses  the  subject  is  of  the  opinion 
that  small  farms  are  of  more  advantage  than  large  ones,  partly  because  they  make 
more  thorough  cultivation  feasible,  and  partly  because  comparatively  few  men 
can  direct  the  labor  of  others  to  advantage.'*  Some  witnesses  emphasize  the  social 
advantages  of  the  system  of  small  farms,  which  brings  the  farmhouses  nearer 
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togetturand  near  to  the  achoolB.*  One  witneBS  thinks  the  percentage  of  profit  is 
larger  on  bonansa  farms  than  on  amall  farma;^  hnt  the  preponderance  of  testi- 
maaj  is  to  the  effect  that  the  bonanza  farms  are  in  many  cases  both  unprofitable 
to  their  owners  and  detrimental  to  the  commnnities  in  which  they  are  situated. 
It  is  charged  that  bonanza  farmers  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  rotation  of  crops, 
and  exhanst  the  soil.'  It  is  bebeyed  that  the  snbdiTision  of  bonanza  farms  into 
Bmall  tracts  would  be  beneficial  by  giving  employment  to  more  people  and 
increaedng  the  permanent  jKipnlation  of  the  locality/  The  chief  advantages  of 
the  bonanza  farms  are  said  to  lie  in  the  marketing  and  shipping  of  the  prodnct.' 
Drainage  of  swamps. — ^It  is  estimated  that  there  are  168,000  acres  of  tide  marshes 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Golf  coasts,  and  several  million  acres  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  whidi  might  be  reclaimed  for  agricoltoral  purposes,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  healthfiilnees  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated  Swamp 
lands  wliich  have  been  drained  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  have  become  very  pro- 
ductive and  valuable.*^ 

IBSIOATIOK. 

While  there  are  remaina  of  prehistoric  irrigation  works  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexioo,  and  the  early  Spanish  settlers  in  the  Southwest  also  promptly  resorted  to 
artificial  means  for  sapplementing  the  scanty  rainfall,  irrigation  by  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States  began  only  about  half  a  century  ago  among 
the  Motrmona  in  Utah,  and  it  was  twenty  years  more  before  it  was  generally 
resorted  to  in  Colorado,  California,  and  other  States.  It  is  estimated  that  ^ 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  the  detached  poesessions), 
indudiiig  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  requires  irri- 
gatioQ  for  suocessfnl  agriculture.  In  the  arid  part  of  the  country  irrigation  is 
not  only  necessary  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  but  also,  by  providing  a  food 
supply,  makes  the  development  of  other  industries  possible,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  country.  In  1890  only  3,600,000  acres  of  land  in  the  arid 
States  were  irrigated.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  about 
74,000,000  acres,  or  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  lands  of  the  arid  region,  can 
be  profitably  irrigated.  It  is  said  to  be  no  longer  {KMBsible  to  irrigate  wheat,  but  ' 
the  poesibilities  of  irrigation  are  very  great  for  such  crops  as  fruits  and  alfalfa.^  ^' 

Water  rights, — Much  litigation  over  water  rights  in  the  Western  States  has^ 
molted  from  the  lack  of  adequate  laws  governing  such  rights,  and  also,  in  Mr. 
Mead's  opinion,  from  errors  in  the  adjudication  of  water  rights.  Certain  prind- 
pies,  however,  have  been  established  by  State  legislation  and  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. Thus  it  is  settled  (1)  that  the  first  appropriator  from  the  stream  has  the 
first  right  to  its  water,  the  rights  of  subsequent  appropriators  following  in  order, 
and  (2)  that  all  rights  must  be  based  on  the  actual  beneficial  use  of  the  water;  but 
there  are  wide  differences  in  the  laws  governing  the  limitations  of  an  appropria- 
tion. In  States  where  the  irrigating  canals  are  small  and  are  owned  by  the  own- 
era  of  the  land  irrigated,  the  water  rights  are  attached  to  the  land  and  the 
Appropriataon  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  land;  but  in  some  States  and  Territories 
^here  corporations  have  built  extensive  irrigation  works,  water  has  come  to  be 
T^ssrded  as  personal  property  which  can  be  disposed  of  like  any  other  commodity. 
SSspedally  difficult  complications  arise  where  a  stream  crosses  the  borders  of  a  , 
Btate,  since  in  that  case  it  can  not  be  wholly  controlled  by  any  one  State  legisla- 
taie.  Mr.  Mead  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  laws  for  the  more  adequate  regula- 
tion and  control  of  water  rights. 

Seepage  and  alkalu— The  loss  of  irrigation  water  by  percolation  where  canals 
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and  ditches  pass  throagh  porous  soil  or  gravel  is  not  only  a  serious  problem  to  the 
canal  owners  themselves,  but  is  frequently  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  lands  <^ 
others.  Where  the  seepage  is  not  excessive  it  may  be  beneficial  to  the  lands 
reached  by  the  water,  but  excess  of  water  may  Itself  be  injurious  to  the  crops 
and  result  in  an  accumulation  of  alkali  which  is  still  more  harmfuL  Evapora- 
tion from  water  surfaces,  which  ranges  from  three  to  six  inches  a  month  in  the  west, 
also  in  some  cases  concentrates  the  alkali  in  the  water  used  for  irrigation  to  such, 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  injurious  to  crops. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water  by  seepage  irrigating  canals  are  some- 
times lined  or  cemented.  In  other  cases  clay  is  dumped  into  the  canal  and  dis- 
tributed by  agitation  of  the  water.  In  Califomia  it  is  common  to  protect  canals 
against  percolation  by  wooden  troughs  or  pipes. 

Mr.  Whitney  is  convinced  that  by  using  greater  care  in  the  application  of  water 
twice  as  much  land  could  be  irrigated  with  the  amount  of  water  now  commonly 
used,  and  that  greater  care  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  soil  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  overirrigation  and  the  accumulation  of  seepage  water  and  alkali. 

&'27^— Another  physical  difficulty  in  irrigation  is  the  accumulation  of  silt  on 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  canals,  which  makes  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
clean  out  the  sediment  fronrtime  to  time. 

Cost  of  irrigation.— The  cost  of  irrigation  from  many  of  the  original  ditches 
was  as  low  as  from  $2  to  |5  i>er  acre,  but  as  it  became  necessary  to  construct 
larger  ditches  the  expense  increased.  At  the  time  of  the  Eleventh  Census  the 
average  cost  of  placing  land  under  irrigation  was  $12.12  an  acre,  and  the  average 
annual  cost  $1 .07  an  acre.  In  some  canals  the  estimates  for  water  now  run  as  hi^h 
as  $20  an  acre,  which  is  more  than  can  be  paid  in  many  cases,  because  an  improved 
farm  could  be  bought  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  what  it  would  cost  to  develop 
a  farm  farther  west  by  irrigation. 

Public  and  private  irrtgfafton.— Irrigation  in  the  United  States  differs  from  that 
of  most  other  irrigating  countries  in  that  all  the  canals  and  reservoirs  have  been 
oonstmcted  by  private  enterprise,  except  that  Colorado  has  built  a  few  reservoirs 
and  begun  one  canal  with  State  funds.  Under  the  system  of  private  construction 
the  leading  consideration  has  been  the  cheapness  with  which  water  could  be 
secured,  and  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  irrigation  fo^  the  future.  It  is  predicted  that  along  many  of  the 
streams  the  irrigated  area  can  now  be  extended  only  by  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs. Mr.  Mead  distinguishes  between  reservoirs  located  on  the  channels  of 
streams  and  those  at  a  distance  from  the  streams.  He  believes  that  those  located 
away  from  the  streams  can  be  safely  left  to  private  enterprise,  but  that  those 
built  to  supplement  the  natural  flow  of  the  streams  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
number  of  ditches  or  canals  should  be  either  State  or  national  works.  He  points 
out  that  the  arid  States  lack  the  resources  for  constructing  canals  and  reservoirs, 
because  they  are  sparsely  populated  and  the  public  land  within  their  borders  con- 
tributes nothing  in  taxes  and  can  not  be  used  as  a  basis  of  credit  in  borrowing 
money.* 

Rice  irrigation.—lxrigAtion  is  coming  to  be  of  considecable  in)]^rtance  in  the 
East  and  South  as  well  as  in  the  far  West,  especially  in  the  'production  of  rice. 
The  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina  were  formerly  protected  by  substantial  levees 
built  before  the  civil  war  through  cooperation  between  individuals  and  the  State 
but  these  levees  were  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  large  areas  of  rice  lands  were 
abandoned.  While  the  remaining  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina  are  still  flooded 
by  the  rivera  without  artificial  means,  rice  is  now  grown  in  Louisiana  exclusively 
by  artificial  flooding;  and  the  success  of  rice  irrigation  in  Louisiana  has  led  to 
increased  interest  in  the  industry  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.' 
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F0BB8TKY. 

The  destruction  of  f  orestB  is  thought  by  some  authorities  to  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  rainfall. '  Ho  wever  that  may  be,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  deforestation  resnlts 
in  irregnlarity  in  the  flow  of  water  in  the  streams,  low  water  alternating  with 
floods;  for  while  the  forest  stands  the  snow  melts  slowly  and  the  water  oozes  gradu- 
ally through  the  mosses  and  loam  to  the  rivers,  but  when  the  forest  is  destroyed  the 
water  mns  mnch  more  rapidly  into  the  streams.  It  is  therefore  snggested  that 
preservatloii  of  forests  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  would  save  an 
expenditure  of  large  sums  for  dikes  to  protect  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  from 
flooding.  The  financial  possibilities  of  Qovemment  forestry  are  illnstrated  by  the 
statement  that  the  Qerman  Qovemment  receives  annually  about  |95,000.r00  from 
its  forests,  of  which  about  $55,000,000  is  dear  profit;  while  in  many  distrietB  the 
forests  supply  all  the  revenues  for  schools  and  roads,  and  no  taxes  are  levied.* 

Several  States  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  forestry  administration. 
In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  authority  has  been  granted  to  purchase  lands  on  the 
headwaters  of  rivers  for  forest  reserves.  There  is  also  less  tendency  than  in 
former  ttmea  to  waste  timber.  Whereas  hemlock  trees  were  formerly  cut  simply 
for  tiie  bark  and  the  logs  left  on  the  ground,  the  wood  is  now  utilised  either  for 
Imnbo'  or  for  making  paper.* 

New  York  College  of  Forestry.— ProieBBOfr  Femow,  of  the  College  of  Forestry 
of  Cornell  University,  gives  some  account  of  the  work  of  his  college.  The  col- 
lie was  established  by  the  State  of  New  York,  primarily  to  make  an  experi> 
mental  demonstralion  of  forest  management  with  special  reference  to  a  permanent 
policy  for  the  treatment  of  the  State  reservation  in  the  Adirondacks.  Forestry, 
according  to  Mr.  Femow,  is  the  business  and  art  of  managing  woodland  so  as  to 
derive  a  continnous  revenue  from  successive  crops  of  merchantable  timber.  It  is 
admitted  that  crops  which  take  from  50  to  100  years  or  more  to  mature  are  not 
suitable  for  cultivation  by  the  smaii  capitalist  They  can  be  grown  to  advantage 
only  on  a  large  scale,  and  cultivation  of  them  is  an  enterprise  particularly  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  permanent  bodies  like  States  and  communities. 

The  State  bought  30,000  acres  of  Adirondack  woods  and  made  over  the  tract  to 
Cornell  University  for  dO  years.  A  working  capital  of  $30,000  was  provided  by  the 
State  to  start  with,  but  all  the  further  expenses  of  managing  the  tract  and  planting 
and  iffotecting  a  new  crop  of  timber  on  it  must  be  met  from  the  profits  of  harvest- 
iog  the  old  crop.  Over  a  million  seedlings  of  conifers  are  already  growing  in 
nurseries  npon  the  tract,  to  be  set  out  in  the  forest  when  they  attain  a  sufficient 
siza. 

The  ooDege  course  covers  four  years,  of  which  only  the  last  two,  however,  are 
occupied  with  special  ooursee  in  forestry  management.  Each  spring  the  students 
have  a  period  of  practical  work  in  the  forest  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors. 
The  number  of  students  is  increasing,  and  many  students  from  other  departments 
of  the  university  are  taking  special  courses  in  the  college.* 

STAPLE  AHD  DIVEBSIFIED  PSOBTJOTS. 

DioenificaHon  and  tpedalization.— It  is  pointed  out  that  while  there  is  often  an 
overproduction  of  such  staple  articles  as  cotton  and  wheat,  there  is  seldom  an 
overproduction  of  other  crops,  especially  of  those  which  are  used  as  luxuries.* 
Many  witnesses  therefore  recommend  diversification  of  crops  as  an  important 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  fanners,  especially  in  the  South;  and 
there  is  evidence  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  diversified 
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agrictdtnre  in  many  parts  of  the  country.    There  are,  however,  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  introdncing  diversified  agricnltore  in  the  Southern  States.    Ootton 
being  the  universal  money  crop,  it  is  the  only  crop  on  which  money  can  be  bor- 
rowed, and  it  is  also  said  that  it  is  the  only  crop  which  is  always  certain  of  a  mar- 
ket. ^    The  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  easy  for  a  Southern  farmer  to  grow  cotton, 
but  if  he  attempts  to  raise  other  crops  he  must  try  expensive  experiments,  and 
must  have  capital.    For  those  who  have  gone  in  debt  in  order  to  buy  homeB,  it 
seems  impracticable  to  discontinue  the  growing  of  cotton.'    Moreover,  there  are 
cases  in  which  Southern  farmers  who  have  tried  to  raise  vegetables,  tobacco,  or 
watermelons  have  lost  considerable  money  in  the  attempt. '^    On  the  other  hand, 
the  profits  on  diversified  croim  are  sometimes  ten  times  as  great  as  on  cotton, 
although  the  precarious  rainfall  makes  the  amount  of  profit  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  railroads  gain  from  diversification  as  well  as  the  farmers  themselves,  because 
fruits,  for  example,  afford  fifteen  times  as  much  tonnage  to  the  acre  as  cottoa,  at 
a  higher  rate.^    Even  where  it  is  impracticable  to  raise  other  crops  than  cotton 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  market,  Southern  farmers  often  find  it  advantageous  to 
produce  their  own  supplies,  and  so  become  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  indepen- 
dent of  the  country  stores  and  of  the  credit  system.'^    This  is  a  return  to  some- 
thing like  the  system  of  agriculture  which  prevailed  before  the  war,  when  the 
work  animals  and  nearly  all  the  supplies  were  produced  on  the  plantation.* 
As  regards  diversification  with  a  view  to  marketing  the  various  crops,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  chances  for  diversity  increase  with  nearness  to  city  markets.^ 

While  it  is  universally  conceded  that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  a  few 
staple  crops,  it  is  questioned  whether  farming  is  after  all  an  exception  to  the  ten- 
dency of  business  in  general  toward  specialization.  It  seems  possible,  however, 
to  reconcile  the  principle  of  specialization  with  that  of  diversified  crops  by  com- 
bining specialization  on  individual  farms  with  diversification  in  a  given  locality 
as  a  whole.  It  is  not  essential  to  diversification  in  this  sense  tliat  every  farmer 
should  produce  a  great  variety  of  crops;  but  each  farmer  may  devote  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  particular  crops  his  land  and  capabilities  are  best  adapted  to. 
Thus  a  man  who  has  good  wheat  land  might  supply  wheat  for  all  his  neighbors, 
and  one  who  has  good  rice  land  might  furnish  rice  for  an  entire  neighborhood.  It 
^  would  not  be  desirable  for  a  farmer  to  raise  wheat  and  rice  for  his  own  consump- 
iion  alone,  because  they  require  milling.^ 

TTTiea^.— Attention  is  called  to  an  inclination  in  the  West  and  Northwest  to  get 
land  into  producing  wheat  as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  cultivated  land  is  more 
easily  disposed  of  than  land  not  under  cultivation.  While  some  increase  of  wheat 
production  has  been  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  the  production  has  at 
times  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,^  especially  when  European  harvests  have  been 
good  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  demand  for  wheat  for  export  has  therefore 
been  lees  than  usual. '®  Referring  to  the  recent  discussions  as  to  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  country,  Mr.  Powers  declares  that  the  amount  of  wheat 
that  would  be  produced  in  this  country,  if  the  Liverpool  price  were  maintained 
at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  could  hardly  be  calculated.  > ' 

Barley. — The  decline  of  the  barley-growing  business  in  the  East,  espeoially  in 
New  Yoz^'is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  adulteration  of  malt  by  the  use  of  substi- 
tutes for  barley.    It  is  also  claimed  that  large  malt  houses  have  been  closed  by  a 
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tmrt  which  has  bought  Western  and  Oanadtaa  barley  in  preference  to  tfaatgrown 
in  the  East.' 

Yield  cf  cereals  per  acre  in  the  Sou^— Gwieralljr  ^leaking,  the  yield  of  oeroali 
p«  acre  is  nmch  leas  in  the  Sonth  than  in  the  Northwest.  The  normal  yield  of 
grain  is  said  to  be  abont  one-third  as  great  in  the  Soath  as  in  the  Nor^  The 
firosty  nights  which  occnr  in  the  Northern  States  at  abont  the  time  the  plant  has 
attained  its  Inll  growth  favor  the  production  of  grain  becanae  of  the  botanical 
principle  that  the  i>iant  tends  to  form  seed  as  soon  as  there  is  danger  of  destmo- 
tion;  while  in  the  Sonth  there  is  a  longer  persistence  of  Yegetable  growth  and  less 
tendency  to  prodnoe  grain.  Tet  a  phenomenal  yield  of  grain  has  been  produced 
In  Soath  Gandina  by  checking  the  yegetatlTe  growth  by  certain  metiiods  of 
ciiltivatio&.^ 

Profit  and  loss  in  tnheat  growing,— There  is  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
grain  is  raised  at  a  loss  in  the  Northwest,'  bnt  this  is  controverted  by  other  eri- 
dence  to  the  effect  that  when  a  farm  is  properly  cultivated  wheat  rairing  is  prof- 
itable.^ Mr.  Qreeley,  of  Sonth  Dakota,  talces  an  intermediate  position,  maintain- 
ing that  wheat  does  not  pay  year  after  year  unless  it  is  raised  in  connection  with 
stock  farming.  Mr.  Qreeley  knows  of  farmers  who  have  turned  to  stock  raising 
and  yet  raise  more  grain  than  before.  The  attention  of  the  whole  Northwest,  he 
aays,  is  turning  to  stock.^ 

Mr.  Coles,  of  New  Jersey,  does  not  regard  wheat  as  a  paying  crop  in  that  sec- 
tion, bnt  adda  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  grow  it  for  the  straw. 

Prices  of  wheat,— -1%  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Boyal  Gonrndssion  on  Agri- 
culture that  from  1849  to  1873  the  production  of  wheat  increased  70  per  cent  and 
the  price  30  per  cent,  while  from  1872  to  1894  the  production  increased  40  per  cent 
and  the  price  decreased  00  per  cent*  In  contrast  with  this  marked  downward 
tendency  in  the  English  market,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  gold  value  of  wheat  at 
the  farm  in  this  country  stands  as  high  in  recent  years  as  for  the  years  following 
the  civil  war.'' 

Coet  of  fraYwporfo^ion.— It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  carrying  wheat  from  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  one-half  as  great  as  the 
original  cost  of  production.  ^ 

Coti  of  producing  cotton.— The  cost  of  raising  cotton  is  said  to  vary  all  the  way 
fnmi  3^  to  20  cents  a  pound.*  There  is  considerable  testimony,  however,  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  price  of  cotton  is  as  low  as  5  cents  a  pound  it  can  not  be  raised 
profitably.  *"  Mr.  Lovejoy  states  that  cotton  can  not  pay  expenses  when  the  price 
is  less  than  5|  cents,  and  that  there  is  very  little  profit  when  the  price  falls  below 
7  cents.  ^ '  One  or  two  witnesses  indicate  that  the  cost  of  production  depends  very 
much  npen  ithe  yield  per  acre.  Thus  it  is  said  that  when  a  bale  of  cotton  is 
produced  for  every  3  acres  the  cost  is  about  8^  cents  a  pound,  including  expenses 
of  delivery  and  interest  and  taxes;  when  one  bale  is  raised  on  2  acres  the  cost  is 
said  to  be  about  7^  cents,  and  when  one  bale  is  raised  to  the  acre,  about  6^  cents. " 
Cotton  manufactures, — Several  witnesses  express  the  opinion  that  the  develop- 
ment of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  south  can  not  but  be  of  material  benefit  to  the 
section,  perhaps  by  increasing  the  price  of  cotton,  or  at  any  rate  by  adding  to  the 
xnrosperity  of  the  South  as  a  whola^*  Dr.  Crowell  points  out  that  agriculture  has 
already  improved  to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manufacturing  villages,  and 
maintains  that  Uie  agriculture  of  the  future  in  the  South  must  be  built  up  on  the 
basiB  of  the  market  furnished  by  domestic  manufactures.'^    As  an  illustration  of 
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the  advantage  of  the  neamefls  of  cotton  factories,  it  is  stated  that  when  cotton  is 
low  the  price  is  nearly  always  higher  in  North  Carolina  than  in  New  York.  >  Mr. 
Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  says  he  has  sometimes  made  half  a  cent  a  pound  by 
telephoning  to  the  mills  for  the  price. 

In  Lonisiana  the  newer  cotton  factories  are  organized  by  joint  stock  companies— 
a  plan  which  has  been  qnite  sncoessfnl  also  in  North  Carolina.  The  shares 
are  paid  for  in  installments  of  $1  a  share  weekly,  each  person  subscribing:  for  10 
shares  at  $100  each.* 

Besides  increasing  the  profits  of  cotton  growing,  the  presence  of  local  factories, 
by  diverting  labor  from  the  fields  to  the  factory  villages,  creates  an  increased 
demand  for  batter,  eggs,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

The  Southern  cotton  mills  have  the  advantage  of  their  Northern  competitors  in 
nearness  to  the  raw  material  and  in  longer  working  hours;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Southern  operatives  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  skilled  to  make 
fine  fabrics,  though  they  are  said  to  be  making  rapid  progress.* 

Stock  raising, — The  diversification  of  agriculture,  especially  by  stock  raising,  is 
recommended,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  stock  raising  may  sometimes  bring 
in  somewhat  less  income  than  the  growing  of  wheat,  the  profit  is  not  so  apt  to 
be  interrupted  by  unfavorable  seasons,  and  the  effect  upon  the  soil  is  much  better/ 
Mr.  Toumans,  of  South  Carolina,  testifies  that  he  can  buy  Western  horses  more 
cheaply  than  he  can  raise  them. '  In  other  parts  of  the  South,  also,  the  impression 
prevails  that  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  mules  than  to  raise  them,  but  this  is 
denied  by  witnesses  from  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.* 

Tnick  farming, — Southern  competition  has  been  felt  severely  by  the  New  Jersey 
truck  farmers,  especially  when  the  Southern  vegetables  have  been  delayed  by 
cold  weather  so  that  they  are  thrown  on  the  market  at  about  the  same  time 
with  the  New  Jersey  products.^  The  Maryland  truck  farmers  have  also  suffered 
severely  from  Southern  competition.* 

Dairying  in  New  Jersey.— "New  Jersey  truck  farmers  are  said  to  be  giving  up 

that  industry  and  going  into  dairying,  but  even  in  that  business  there  is  said  to 

be  no  profit  in  supplying  the  New  York  market    In  the  vicinity  of  Elizabeth  the 

New  York  trade  has  been  discontinued.    Milk  which  retailed  in  New  York  City 

for  from  5  to  8  cents  a  quart  brought  the  producer  only  2  cents  a  quart.* 

Fruit  growing,— Atteni^on  is  called  to  the  advantages  of  fruit  growing  both  from 

( the  standpoint  of  present  profit  and  of  the  utilization  of  soils  which  are  not  well 

'  adapted  to  other  crops.    Thus,  in  Maryland,  soils  which  are  of  no  value  for  gen- 

'  oral  farm  purposes  are  found  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 

:  late  peaches.  '^    During  the  high  prices  of  fruits  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago 

I  it  was  not  unusual  for  Califomia  orange  growers  to  net  $500  an  acre.^'    Fruit 

;  growers  in  West  Virginia  are  said  to  have  made  more  than  twice  as  much  money 

i  as  farmers  engaged  in  general  agriculture,  and  a  good  profit  is  reported  also  from 

j  G^rgia  fruit  farms.  '^    It  is  suggested  that  the  consumption  of  such  fruits  as 

I  peaches  cotild  be  greatly  increased  by  an  improved  system  of  distribution  which 

.^OTild  supply  the  smaller  towns  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  large  cities." 

Tb&acco.— The  Department  of  Agpiculture  has  investigated  the  possibility  of 
raising  Sumatra  tobacco  in  this  country  instead  of  importing  large  quantities  tram 
Sumatra.  Sumatra  seed  has  been  planted  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  under  cheese- 
cloth sheds,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  methods  used  in  Sumatra,  Florida,  and 
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Cnbft,  a  leaf  baa  been  produced  which  is  pronoimoed  hyexpertB  to  be  folly  equal  to 
the  imported  Sumatra  leaf.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  industry  will  muy 
oeesfully  coan-pete  with  Smnatra  tobacco.  > 

Tea, — Attempts  to  prodnce  tea  in  this  coxmtry  date  back  to  the  period  before  the 
ofril  war,  but  these  early  attempts  were  discontinned.  Mr.  Shepard,  of  Pine- 
hmst,  S.  C,  has  mcnre  recently  experimented  with  many  different  hinds  of  seed, 
and  has  succeeded  in  producing  tea  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  of  a 
quality  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  inferior  to  nothing  brought  to  Uds  country. 
On  one  field  he  has  produced  several  times  as  much  tea  to  the  bush  as  is  produced 
in  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  Shepard  is  confident  of  the  possibility  of  building  up  a 
profitable  tea  industry.  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  his  experiments.* 

THE  SnOAB  INDUBT&IBS. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
newer  agricultural  industries  of  this  country.  Among  the  advantages  claimed 
for  sugar-beet  cultivation  are  the  following: 

(1)  If  the  leaves,  crown,  pulp,  and  molasses  are  returned  to  the  soil,  directly  or 
indirectly,  no  loss  of  plant  food  results  from  the  removal  of  the  sugar  itself,  which 
contains  no  elements  of  fertility.  It  is  considered  imjwrtant,  however,  that  beets 
be  grown  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years  on  the  same  land,  and  they 
are  found  to  be  useful  in  preparing  the  soil  for  other  crops. 

(2)  Sugar  beets  require  far  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  than  most 
other  cropa  It  is  thought  that  this  will  tend  to  improve  agricultural  methods 
and  teach  the  American  farmer  the  desirability  of  fertilizing  the  soil. 

(3)  The  pulp  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  is  an  excellent  food 
for  cattle  and  other  farm  animals,  increasing  the  yield  of  milk  in  milch  cows,  and 
being  favorable  also  to  the  production  of  a  choice  quality  of  beef.  It  results  from 
tliis  circumstance  that  dairy  industries  are  sometimes  built  up  around  beet-sugar 
factories.  The  residual  molasses,  another  by-product  of  sugar  manufacture,  is 
also  useful  as  a  food  for  cattle,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  dried  pulp  for  that 
purpose.^ 

(4)  The  establishment  of  sugar  factories  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the  labor 
market,  giving  employment  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  relieving 
to  some  extent  the  congestion  of  population  in  the  cities.  The  hoeing,  thinning, 
and  harrrating  of  the  beets  gives  employment  at  light  work  to  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  hoeing  and  thinning  are  done  mainly  in  June  and  July,  after  the 
dose  of  the  schools.  In  Europe  the  field  hand  in  the  sugar-beet  industry  usually 
becomes  an  operative  in  the  sugar  factory  during  the  manufacturing  season,  and 
so  has  employment  nearly  the  year  round;  and  a  similar  arrangement  has  been 
attempted  in  at  least  one  case  in  this  country,  the  men  employed  in  the  factory  in 
the  late  fall  and  winter  being  given  employment  in  the  fields  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  estimated  that  a  beet-sugar  factory  should  support  a  laboring  pop- 
ulation approximately  to  the  number  of  tons  of  its  daOy  capacity,  and  that  it 
would  require  400  or  600  factories  of  500  tons  each  to  supply  the  American 
demand.^ 

(5)  Owing  to  the  custom  of  the  sugar  factories  of  contracting  for  beets  before 
they  are  planted,  the  farmers  have  no  difiBiculty  or  uncertainty  about  the  disposal 
of  their  crops.* 
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(6)  Wherever  the  beet-engar  indiuby  has  been  established  in  this  oovntry  tbe 
valne  of  farm  land  has  increased  because  of  the  profitableness  of  the  beet  crop.' 

Profits  of  sugar-beet  culture,— TJnder  favorable  conditions  the  profits  of  sugar- 
beet  cnltivation  are  large.  Figures  relating  to  the  experience  of  1 0  farmers  in  Mich- 
igan show  that  their  profits,  in  a  favorable  season,  ranged  from  $1^85  to  $57.08 
an  acre.  This  was  in  an  agricnltnral  commonity  composed  largely  of  Qermana 
and  Hollanders,  many  of  whom  were  accnstomed  to  raising  beets  in  their  native 
homes.*  It  is  saggested  that  foreigners  have  an  advantage  over  Americans  in  the 
raising  of  sngar  beets,  in  that  they  are  not  so  averse  to  getting  down  on  their 
knees,  as  is  necessary  in  the  thinning  of  the  beets; '  yet  it  is  said  that  American 
farmers  in  Illinois  have  grown  better  beets  than  conld  be  grown  by  the  Grermana, 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  sldllfnl  sugar-beet  growers  in  the 
world/ 

It  is  said  to  be  profitable  to  raise  even  one  or  two  acres  of  sngar  beets.  ^ 

Sugar  bounties. — The  beet-sngar  industry  has  been  encouraged  by  several  States 
by  bounties  on  sugar  manufactured  from  beets  grown  within  the  State.  In  some 
cases  the  payment  of  the  bounty  is  conditioned  upon  the  iMtyment  of  at  least  a 
prescribed  price  for  the  beets,  and  in  any  case  the  theory  is  the  boxmty  will 
indirectly  benefit  the  farmer.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  the 
bounty  has  been  discontinued  after  a  few  factories  were  started  through  the 
refusal  of  the  legislature  to  make  further  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  All 
the  witnesses  who  discuss  the  subject  agree  that  while  a  bounty  may  be  necessary 
at  the  very  beginning,  a  permanent  bounty  is  unnecessary.  The  exemption  of 
beet*  sugar  investments  from  taxation  for  a  series  of  years,  as  practiced  in  Iowa, 
is  recommended  as  a  desirable  means  of  encouraging  the  industry.  * 

Climates  suitable  for  sugar  beets. — It  is  said  that  the  farther  north  sugar  beets 
can  be  brought  to  maturity  the  greater  will  be  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets, 
partly  because  of  the  longer  days  in  northern  latitudes.  Excellent  beets  are  grown 
in  Canada,  but  the  time  for  harvesting  is  so  limited  on  account  of  the  early  winter 
that  the  industry  has  not  proved  as  profitable  there  as  farther  south,  where  the 
beets  are  not  quite  so  good.  ^  While  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  sugar  beets 
in  many  parts  of  the  South,  it  has  been  found  that  the  beets  grow  too  large  and 
have  a  small  sugar  content.  ^  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  beets  containing  18  per 
cent  of  sugar  than  those  containing  10  per  cent,  except  that  a  little  more  fertilizer 
may  have  to  be  used;  and  it  pays  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  to  get  the 
largest  percentage  possible,  because  every  additional  per  cent  of  sugar  means  a 
clear  yield  of  20  pounds  more  sugar  to  the  ton,  and  the  factories  pay  for  the  beeta 
according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain.  * 

Irrigation  for  sugar  beets. — The  arid  region,  where  irrigation  is  possible,  is  pro- 
nounced the  ideal  place  for  sugar  beet  culture,  because  of  the  sunny  days  and  the 
absolute  control  of  the  water  supply.  In  the  humid  regions  September  rains  f ol' 
lowed  by  warm  weather  result  in  a  second  growth  which  injures  the  quality  of 
the  beet,  and  the  muddy  roads  interfere  with  the  marketing.  It  is  predicted  that 
sugar  beets  will  be  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  grown  on  irrigated  lands, 
and  that  they  will  pay  fixed  charges  on  land  worth  $300  an  acre,  on  which  grain 
could  not  be  profitably  grown.  ^^ 

Transportation  to  factories.— Isx  Michigan  over  50  per  cent  of  the  sugar  beets 
are  hauled  to  the  factories  on  cars  from  points  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  from 
the  factory.  Beets  are  hauled  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  from  points  as  far  away  as 
75  to  100  miles.    Some  of  the  Michigan  factories  pay  the  freight  on  the  beets;  in 
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odMT caasB  they  are  imloaded  free  of  cost*  The  factory  at  Labi,  Utah,  has  inan* 
gnrated  aa  mterestin^f  experiment  by  establishmg  sabstetknis,  about  80  miles  from 
the  mam  factory,  at  which  the  juice  is  extracted  from  the  beets  and  piped  to  tfaa 
mannfaetcBy.  This  plan  extends  the  area  from  which  it  is  practicable  to  obtain 
beets,  and  makes  it  poosible  to  locate  the  main  factory  at  the  most  f aToraUe  point 
for  getting  fuel,  water,  etc.' 

Mamrfaehere  of  beet  sugar,— Theare  were  30  beet-sugar  factories  in  <q;wration  in 
the  United  States  in  1880,  with  a  total  maximnm  capacity  of  19,000  tons  daily.  In 
May,  1900.  6  new  factories  were  bmlding,  and  still  others  were  projected.  The 
awage  size  of  the  American  factories  is  larger  than  of  those  in  Europe,  the  largest 
hm^  a  Oalifomia  factory  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  tons  of  beets  daOy.'  It  is 
tfaoD^t  that  sogar  can  be  made  at  the  minimmn  cost  by  a  factory  with  a  capacity 
of  500  tons  daUy.« 

It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States  now  has  the  best  beet  sugar  factories  in 
the  world,  and  experts  come  from  Europe  to  study  them.  While  the  first  Amer- 
ican factories  imported  all  their  machinery,  some  of  the  machines  used  are  now 
made  ezclmdYely  in  America,  and  some  of  the  best  factories  have  no  imported 
machinery.*  In  some  cases  foreign  machinery  has  been  found  unsatisfactory 
and  inferior  to  that  made  in  America.*  It  was  at  first  necessary  to  employ  experts 
from  abroad  to  operate  the  machinery,  but  as  Americans  hare  learned  the  pro- 
ooBBCB  the  amount  of  foreign  labor  has  diminished.^ 

The  producers  of  about  one-half  of  the  sugar  beets  grown  in  Qermany  own 
ahares  in  the  factory  in  which  the  sugar  is  manufactured.  The  inauguration  of  a 
nmilar  system  of  cooperation  is  recommended  in  this  country  as  a  means  of  pre- 
senting misunderstandings  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  beet  growers.* 
A  large  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Holland  Sugar  Company,  Michigan,  is  owned  by 
the  farmexs  of  the  vicinity.' 

Cane  9ugar,-^lt  is  thought  that  Louisiana  is  not  far  enough  south  for  cane 
mgar,  though  it  is  too  far  south  for  beet  sugar,  and  that  the  production  of  cane 
ragar  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to  diminish.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in 
Louisiaaa  is  considerably  higher  than  farther  south.  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Bico  are  characterized  as  natural  cane -producing  countries. '®  It  is  estimated  that 
fi%  years  hence,  under  favorable  conditions,  Cuba  may  produce  three  million 
Una  of  BQgar  a  year.  Hawaii  exceeds  Cuba  in  the  yield  per  acre,  but  nearly  all 
the  land  in  Hawaii  capable  of  growing  sugar  is  already  under  cultivation.  Sugar 
cane  is  not  thought  to  be  susceptible  of  scientific  improvement  to  the  same  extent 
Bsragarbeets.!' 

The  size  and  capacity  of  the  Louisiana  sugarhouses  have  been  greatly  increased 
^nring  recent  years,  and  it  is  found  that  sugarhouses  with  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons 
of  cane  daily  produce  sugar  much  more  cheaply  than  those  of  200  tons  capacity, 
lequiring  no  more  expert  labor.  Part  of  the  residual  molaaees  is  fed  to  stock,  but 
as  the  amount  produced  is  much  greater  than  is  needed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
▼idnityof  the  sugarhouses,  the  remainder  is  mixed  with  glucose  and  sold  as 
^'^'^■ifBana  sirup.  ^' 

Maple  sugar. — Maple  sugar  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  about  half  the  States 
of  the  Union,  but  its  production  is  greatest  in  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  in 
the  order  named.  In  Vermont  the  maple-sugar  industry  is  as  important  as  any- 
^^^  the  fanners  are  engaged  in,  with  the  exception  of  dairying,  bringing  them 
an  income  of  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  a  year  without  interfering  with  their 
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other  products,  since  the  sugar  season  comee  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  thoro  is 
not  very  much  else  to  be  done.' 

Consumption  and  prodiLction  of  sugar, — The  annual  consumption  of  sngmz'  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  1 ,700,000  tons 
are  imported.    Three-fifths  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  country  is  beet  sugaar. 
Of  the  total  world's  production  of  sugar  more  than  half  is  produced  from  beete, 
nearly  all  the  beet  sugar  being  made  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    The  demand  for 
beet  sugar  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  the  annual  increase  for  the  past  30  ye 
being  12  per  cent.    It  is  therefore  estimated  that  this  country  will  be  able  to  < 
sume  all  the  sugar  it  can  produce,  including  that  produced  in  the  insular  ] 
sions,  for  at  least  a  long  time  to  come.    A  beet-sugar  factory  such  as  that  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  produces  less  than  one-third  enough  sugar  to  supply  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants.    In  1898  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  yrajB 
about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  tons,  while  theimxx>rts  of  foreign  beet  sugar  amounted 
to  800,000  tons.    Dr.  Wiley  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  admission  duty  free  of 
every  pound  of  sugar  made  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines  would  not 
affect  the  progress  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  this  country,  for  there  would  still 
be  a  deficit  to  be  supplied.    While  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  in  this  country 
has  thus  far  been  somewhat  higher  than  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Qermany 
or  Porto  Rico,  Dr.  Wiley  predicts  that  when  the  industry  is  well  established,  with 
the  advantages  of  superior  American  machinery  and  cheap  fuel  economically  used, 
the  cost  of  production  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  low  in  this  country  aa  in 
Europe,  in  spite  of  the  greater  expense  for  beets  and  for  labor.    He  says  that  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet  we  are  still  far  behind  Europe.    The  low  cost  of 
labor  is  said  to  be  the  only  great  advantage  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii  in 
sugar  production,  and  attention  is  called  to  a  tendency  toward  increased  wages  in 
those  islands.    Mr.  Saylor  believes  that  the  cost  of  production  \7ill  increase  in  aU 
the  islands  named  and  constantly  decrease  in  the  United  States  proper.' 

Some  fears  are  expressed,  however,  of  the  effect  of  the  admission  of  sugar  free 
of  duty  from  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  especially  before  the 
industry  is  well  established  in  this  country.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  sugar  produc- 
tion of  Hawaii  increased  g^reatly  after  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876,  and  that  if 
the  production  of  the  Philippines  should  increase  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion they  could  supply  the  entire  demand  of  this  country.' 

Cane  and  beet  sugar  compared, — ^While  no  chemical  difference  between  cane 
and  beet  sugar  has  been  discovered  and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
them  in  ordinary  table  use,  beet  sugar  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  cane  sugar  for  pre- 
serving, and  it  is  predicted  that  that  will  be  the  chief  use  for  cane  sugar  in  the 
future.  Another  difference  is  that  beet  sugar  must  be  absolutely  pure  before  it 
can  be  used,  while  cane  sugar  is  good  even  before  it  is  refined.^ 

It  is  predicted  that  the  United  States  will  eventually  make  its  own  sugar, 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from  beets.^  To  produce  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States  would  require  devoting  more  than  a  million  acres  to  sugar  beets, 
with  the  result  that  this  area  would  be  taken  out  of  competition  with  other  agri- 
cultural products,  while  the  money  now  sent  abroad  for  sugar  would  remain  at 
home,  and  employment  would  be  given  to  the  unemployed. '^ 

Sugar  refining.— Nearly  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  country  are  indei>end- 
ent  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  being  equipped  to  make  refined 
sugar.  It  is  apparently  profitable  for  a  factory  to  refine  its  own  sugar  when  the 
difference  between  the  prices  of  yellow  sugar  and  granulated  sugar  is  more  than 
one-half  cent,  the  expense  of  refining  being  slight.    When  the  difference  has 
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faOeii  below  that  amonnt,  as  in  1809,  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  ComjMuiy 
iias  sold  its  entire  pTodnct  to  the  American  Sogar  Refining  Company.*  Most  o^ 
tins  Ijonisiana  sngarhooaes  are  also  prepared  to  refine  sngar  when  the  prioe  of 
unrefined  sugar  is  tinsatiBfactory.' 

OBSTACIiES  TO  STJOCBSSFUI.  AGBICUIiTUBS. 

Jhaee<  pesfa.— Dr.  Howard  giyes  a  Bystematic  accoont  of  the  ravages  of  insect 
pests  and  the  efforts  of  economic  entomologists  to  abate  them.    Injnrions  insects 
haire  been  a  drawback  to  agriculture  as  long  as  men  haye  cnltivated  crops,  but  as 
agricnltnre  has  become  more  extensiye  the  conditions  have  become  more  favorable 
for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  inaects.    It  is  more  difficult  to  exterminate  an  insect 
pest  m  a  large  field  than  under  a  system  of  intensive  culture.    The  annual  loss  to 
this  country  from  injury  to  crops  by  insects  is  estimated  at  about  $900,000,000,  and 
tiiecQ  38  also  some  injury  to  live  stock  caused  by  insects.    It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  loas  would  be  twice  as  great  as  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  the  work  of  the 
ecopomic  entomoIogiBts.    Over  against  the  saving  effected  in  this  manner  is  an 
expenditure  of  $30,000  a  year  by  the  United  States  €K>vemment  and  of  various 
amounts  by  'SO  States  which  have  State  entomologists.    There  is  now  a  fairly  good^ 
remedy  for  every  insect  of  importance,  although  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  not  a  single  reliable  remedy  was  known  for  any 
insect  pest    Spraying  with  petroleum  or  an  arsenical  sedation  is  often  employed, 
especially  for  scale  insects.    For  the  San  Jose  scale  a  wash  of  lime,  sulphur,  and 
■alt  is  used  in  Calif omia  in  dry  weather,  while  in  the  East  a  strong  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap  is  often  used.    As  most  injurious  insects  are  themselves  subject  to 
the  ravages  of  parasites,  the  exiUnDologiBliB  have  imported  from  Australia  and 
oUier  countries  a  number  of  these  parasitic  insects,  and  have  also  propagated 
fungous  diseases  with  which  to  destroy  injurious  insects.    The  damage  done  by 
the  clover-seed  midge  is  prevented  in  Ohio  by  cutting  the  clover  a  week  or  two 
earlier  than  was  formerly  customary.    Certain  other  pests  are  kept  away  from  the 
crope  they  formerly  injured  by  concentrating  them  upon  ''trap  crops'*  of  cow- 
pease,  com,  etc    The  banding  of  trees  is  useful  in  some  cases,  but  most  insects 
wfaudi  infest  shade  trees  are  strong  flyers  in  the  moth  stage,  so  that  banding  is  not 
an  effective  protection  against  them.    Birds  are  an  important  agency  in  keeping 
injurious  insects  in  check,  and  the  shooting  of  birds  therefore  increases  the  chances 
for  the  multiplication  of  insects,  though  some  species  of  birds  are  much  move 
useful  than  others  in  this  respect. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  important  insect  pests  prevailing 
in  this  country  have  been  imported  from  abroad.  Thus  the  Hessian  fly  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  in  the  straw  bedding  of  the  Hessian  soldiers  in  the 
Bevolutioiiary  war;  the  San  Jose  scale  is  thought  to  have  been  brot^ht  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Japan;  the  gipsy  moth  was  imported  by  a  scientist  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  upon  the  silk  worm,  and  the  hop-plant  louse  and  other  injurious  insects 
have  found  their  way  into  this  country  on  imported  plants.  Twenty-one  States 
have  inspection  laws  for  nursery  stock  and  other  plants  brought  from  outside  their 
borders,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  injurious  insects;  but  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  these  laws  makes  it  necessary  for  the  nurseryman  who  ships  stock  to  different 
States  to  consult  the  provisions  of  the  different  laws.  The  desirability  of  uniform] 
State  legislation  is  emphasized,  and  the  quarantine  law  of  California  is  mentioned ' 
as  a  model  law  in  most  respects.  At  the  port  of  San  Francisco  every  incoming 
vessel  is  boarded  by  an  officer  who  examines  any  nursery  stock  or  other  vegetables 
ihe  cargo  may  contain,  and  fumigates  or  destroys  any  which  are  infested,  if  con-* 
■gned  to  points  in  California.    But  the  California  law  does  not  prevent  the  ship^ 
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ment  of  infested  material  to  points  outside  the  State;  hence  wlien  the  inspector 
finds  infested  plants  consigned  to  other  States  he  notifies  the  Chief  Entomologist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricnltore,  who  in  tnm  notifies  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  State  concerned;  bnt  in  some  important  States  the  State  officers  have 
no  anthority  to  reqnire  insx^ection  of  the  plants  on  their  arriyaL 
r^  The  desirability  of  uniform  legislation  is  especially  urged  because  of  the  lack  of 
\  any  national  legislation  for  preventing  the  spread  of  insect  pests.  A  national 
Vquarantine  bill  has  been  before  Congress  at  several  sessions  and  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  quarantine  against  any  country  from  which 
injurious  insects  are  likely  to  come,  and  also  to  designate  certain  ports  at  which 
nursery  stock  must  be  imported,  where  it  will  be  subjected  to  inspection  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing  that  it  has  already  been  inspected.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  traffic  in  nursery  stock,  etc.  The 
bill  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  nurserymen,  but  it  is  strongly  favored  by  Califor- 
nia fruit  growers,  especially  as  a  means  of  prevention  against  the  Mexican  orange 
\_maggot.  A  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Nursenrmen  has  submitted 
a  memorial  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  has  also  been  indorsed  by  entomologists  and 
vegetable  pathologists.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  a  quarantine  service 
during  the  past  80  years  would  have  resulted  in  saving  to  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  interests  one  hundred  times  its  cost.' 

Diseases  of  animaJs.— While  the  animal  industry  in  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered from  hog  cholera,  sheep  scab,  Texas  fever,  and  other  animal  diseases,  it  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  in  many  European  countries  in  escaping  such  plagues. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  was  quickly  eradicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in 
cooperation  with  State  authorities.  Foot-and-moutn  disease  has  also  been  eradi- 
cated each  time  it  has  been  introduced,  and  rinderpest  has  never  reached  this 
country.  The  loss  from  glanders  and  hog  cholera  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  is  becoming  more  and  more  common.  In  States  lacking  proper 
regulations  herds  of  cattle  are  frequently  found  to  contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  tuberculons  animals,  and  the  general  average  among  dairying  and  breeding 
cattle  is  estimated  at  about  5  per  cent.*  While  it  is  still  disputed  whether  tuber- 
culosis can  be  transferred  from  cattle  to  human  beings,  oases  are  reported  in  which 
there  was  at  least  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  such  infection.'  The  cooking 
of  meat  renders  infection  through  that  source  unlikely,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  use  of  unsterilized  milk  from  a  cow  in  which  the  disease  has  attacked  the  milk 
glands  may  result  in  disease  in  human  beings,  especially  children.^ 

Trichinse  are  said  to  be  found  in  American  pork  in  a  greater  percentage  of  oases 
than  in  most  other  countries.  Two  per  cent  or  more  of  the  hogs  sent  to  market 
are  infected,  and  in  some  consignments  35  or  30  per  cent  have  been  found  with 
trichinte.  The  prevalence  of  these  parasites  is  attributed  to  the  practice  of  allowing 
hogs  to  eat  dead  animals,  such  as  rats,  mice,  and  the  carcasses  of  other  hogs,  which 
is  due  partly  to  the  popular  impression  that  the  feeding  of  meat  lessens  the  losses 
from  cholera.^ 

The  comparative  exemption  of  this  country  from  animal  diseases  is  attributed 
to  the  newness  of  the  country  and  the  free  access  of  the  animals  to  pure  air,  some 
diseases,  at  least,  being  generally  confined  to  animals  kept  in  stables.* 

Serious  difficulties  are  met  with  in  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  animal  diseases.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Jersey  cow  in 
the  State  of  New  York  that  will  not  respond  to  the  tuberculin  test  used  for  the 
detection  of  tuberculosis,  and  when  diseased  cattle  are  condemned  it  is  said  that 

1  Howard.  758-760.  *  Snow,  288. 230. 
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tfasr  ownefTB  sometimes  get  more  from  the  State  than  they  are  worthJ    Thecom- 
pensatioa  paid  in  each  oases  is  sometimes  limited  either  to  one-half  the  valne  of 
the  animal  or  to  a  fixed  smn  for  an  animal  of  a  given  class.-    The  snggestion  is 
made  tiiat  la^vs  against  animal  fjinoaneo  can  he  hotter  enforced  hy  the  State 
agricaltural  departments  than  by  the  State  boards  of  health,  because  yeteri- 
DarisDS  and  liire-stock  experts  know  better  what  is  needed  than  regular  physicians.* 
The  State  Ibiwb  do  not  alwajrs  anthorize  the  execntive  officers  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.    Thns  the  New  York  Department  of 
Agricultnre  is  anthorized  to  suppress  f onl  brood  in  bees,  bat  has  not  been  anthor- 
laed  to  deal  with  hlsck  brood,  a  similar  disease  which  has  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance.   Generally  speaking,  the  State  anthorities  are  perhai»  at  some  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  Federal  anthorities  in  enforcing  nnwelcomed  regulations, 
partly  becaiifle  of  the  difference  in  the  feeling  of  the  people  toward  the  two  sets  of 
affioers.     Dr.  Salmon  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  nearer  the  government  is 
to  the  people  the  harder  it  is  to  enforce  snch  laws. 

There  is  mnch  difference  between  the  laws  of  the  varions  States  in  the  matter 
of  compensation  for  destroyed  animals,  as  well  as  in  other  reapects.  Veterinarians 
are  disposed  to  favor  the  payment  of  compensation,  because  it  is  found  to  be 
cheaper  to  pay  campenf:ation  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  stock  owners  in 
detecting  disease  tban  to  make  it  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  animals  to  con- 
ceal the  disease.^  It  is  suggested  that  when  tuberculosis  is  far  advanced  no 
property  right  in  the  animal  should  be  admitted  to  exist,  but  that  in  milder 
cases  a  payment  ought  to  be  made  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  animal,  taking 
into  account  the  stage  of  the  disease.* 

The  State  laws  for  the  prevention  of  glanders  in  horses  are  considered  insuffi- 
cient.*   Attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  better  State  control  of  such  diseases  as 
glanders,  tuberculosis,  and  rabies,  of  State  laws  prohibiting  the  feeding  of  car- 
casses of  dead  animals  to  swine,  and  also  of  measures  to  insure  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  milk  supply  and  better  local  inspection  of  meats  and  the  proper  disposition 
of  diseased  meal    At  present  boards  of  health  seldom  have  the  authority  or 
means  to  inspect  the  stables  in  which  dairy  cows  are  kept,  and  aside  from  the 
danger  of  contagion  through  milk  there  is  a  likelihood  of  digestive  derangements 
from  a  contaminated  milk  supply.    It  is  important  to  insure  clean  stables  and 
careful  handling  of  the  mi^,  as  well  as  healthy  cattle,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  control  would  be  most  effectively  secured  by  uniform  regulations  applied  to 
the  dairies  of  entire  States.    It  is  said  that  few  cities,  if  any,  have  a  sufficient 
force  of  competent  meat  inspectors  to  protect  their  cities  from  disease  from 
unwholesome  meat.    The  natural  effect  of  the  Federal  inspection  has  been  to 
drive  the  diseased  animals  to  abattoirs  which  slaughter  for  local  consumption.^ 
It  is  suggested  that  the  expense  of  meat  inspection  be  made  by  a  charge  for  all 
meat  inspected.    It  is  questioned  whether  it  is  practicable  to  meet  the  expense  by 
fines,  partly  because  wboi  the  prescribed  fines  are  heavy  judges  hesitate  to  imixise 


Food  adtdteraiion.  (See  also  Vol.  XI,  Part  VI.)— While  the  adulteration  of 
food  is  not  of  recent  origin,  it  has  been  greatly  increased  with  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  commerce.*  It  is  estimated  that  15  per  cent  of  all  food  and  drag  prod- 
ucts are  fraudulently  adulterated,  and  that  2  per  cent  are  so  adulterated  as  to  be 
injurious  to  health.  *^  The  prevalenoe  of  adulteration  is  attributed  to  two  causes: 
(1)  the  stress  of  competition,  and  (2)  the  need  of  preserving  certain  foods  against 
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decay.  ^  A  variety  of  injnrioiu  effects,  not  only  physical,  bnt  also  moral  and 
financial,  are  attributed  to  food  adulteration.*  Several  witnesses  ix>int  out  that 
the  farmer  is  especially  injured  by  food  adulterations,  even  when  the  materials 
used  for  adulteration  are  agricultural  products,  because  of  the  tendency  to  impair 
confidence  and  so  diminish  the  sales.' 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  food  adulteration  is  the  sophistication  of 
milk,  which  appears  in  its  most  common  form  in  the  removal  of  the  cream.  This 
skimming  of  milk  takes  away  the  greater  part  of  its  food  value.  This  matter  is 
sometimes  regulated  by  law  or  ordinance,  and  it  has  been  found  in  Chicago  that 
publishing  the  names  of  those  whose  nmples  were  found  below  grade  resulted  in 
a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  milk  offered.^ 

It  is  complained  that  the  New  York  State  brand  for  full  cream  cheese  has  been 
imitated  by  dealers  in  the  West  and  placed  on  inferior  goods;  and  this  illegitimate 
use  can  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  trade-mark  laws.* 

'    It  is  believed  that  the  mixed-fiour  law  has  resulted  in  the  almost  complete 
abandonment  of  the  mixing  of  com  fiour  with  wheat  flour.* 

Carelessness  in  the  preparation  of  food  sometimes  results  in  extraordinary 
uncleanliness.  One  witness  exhibited  a  piece  of  bread  with  a  young  rat  baked 
in  it' 

Complaint  is  made  that  the  prepared  foods  sold  for  live  stock,  as  well  as  for 
human  beings,  are  sometimes  so  adulterated  as  to  be  of  very  little  value.  ** 

Oleomargarine,— There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wholeeomeness  of 
oleomargarine  when  properly  manufactured.  Two  witnesses  regard  it  as  a  good 
food,*  but  two  others  regard  it  as  unwholesome.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the 
butsrric  acid  of  butter  is  an  aid  to  digestion,  oleomargarine  is  difficult  to  digest 
because  of  the  large  percentage  of  stearin.* ^ 

THE  MABKETING  07  7ABM  PBODUOTS. 

The  securing  of  a  market  is  declared  to  be  the  all-important  question  to  the 
fanner,  for  without  a  market  a  large  production  represents  only  a  loss  to  the 
extent  of  its  cost.  Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  production  and  consumption  of  farm  products  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  a  reasonable  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  and  assuring 
a  profit  to  the  producer.  There  is  often  an  overproduction  of  some  particular 
crop  for  lack  of  such  knowledge." 

Where  the  price  of  wheat  is  ^ed.— Several  witnesses  agree  that  the  price  of 
wheat  is  fixed  at  Liverpool,  the  chief  wheat  market  of  the  world,  and  that  although 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat  produced  in  this  country  is  exported  the 
export  price  determines  the  price  of  the  whole,  that  remaining  vrithin  the  country 
being  sold  at  the  Liverpool  price  minus  the  expense  attending  transi>ortation  to 
Liverpool.^'  The  price  at  Liverpool,  however,  is  governed  by  conditions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,**  and  is  affected  by  the  cheap  labor  of  India,  Africa,  and  Rus- 
sia.*^ Mr.  Powers  maintains  that  the  markets  of  the  world  are  dominated  by  tiie 
products  of  American  farms,  and  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportatioD.  He  says  the  farmer  who  can  produce  large  quantities  of  grain 
cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  world  does  more  than  anyone  else  to  fix  the  price, 
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and  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  determmed  by  the  small  fanner  of  the  West,  who 
iwith  a  83rst8m  of  diversified  farming  works  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  rather 
than  by  the  farmer  of  Argentina  or  India,  who  works  only  sixty  days  in  the  year.' 
Cost  of  tra7isportation.—ThBn  appears  to  haye  been  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  products  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  especially 
-vrhere  Icmg-distanoe  transportation  was  involved.    It  is  stated  that  in  the  esrly 
seventies  the  cost  of  sending  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Iowa  to  Liverpool  was  equid 
to  the  cost  of  producing  from  1  to  3  bushels,  while  at  present  the  cost  has  been 
reduced  to  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  a  busheL*    The  freight  rates  from  the 
^'est  to  the  Eastern  part  of  this  country  also  show  a  marked  diminution.*    Local 
freight  rates  in  the  East  show  comparatively  little  change,  and  in  some  cases  an 
increase  of  rates  is  reported.    There  is  also  complaint  that  fanners  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Ohio  are  compelled  to  ship  their  grain  west  to  Toledo  before  it  can  be 
shipped  Bast.^ 

.  There  are  complaints  of  excessive  freight  rates  in  the  South,  both  on  cotton  and  * 
on  vegetables  and  fruits.  A  Memphis  cotton  broker  says  there  would  be  a  great 
outlet  for  cotton  in  the  Garolinas  if  it  were  not  for  the  prohibitive  freight  rates, 
which  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  New  York,  or  even  to  Lowell.  The  high  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  North  is  said  to  be  the  great  difficulty  about  going  into 
track  industries  in  the  South.* 

Georgia  fruit-growers  say  that  they  pay  more  in  proxx>rtion  to  the  distance  than 
CaUfomia  shippers,  but  complain  especially  of  excessive  rates  charged  after  the 
fruitreaches  Northern  roads.*  On  the  other  hand,  California  fruit-growers  say  that 
they  can  not  put  their  fruit  into  New  York  City  as  cheaply  as  Florida  fruit  grow- 
ers can,  and  that  in  general  freight  rates  from  California  to  the  East  are  excessive, 
being  the  same  now  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  traffic,  except  where  there  is  effective 
water  transportation,  though  the  cost  of  operation  has  declined.  California  fruit 
does  not  get  the  advantage  of  water  competition  because  it  is  necessary  to  send  it  J 
by  raiL'  ^^ 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  reductions  in  freight  rates  accrue  to  the  advantage 
of  the  producer  or  only  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer.* 

Shtpnunt  of  fruit  by  esepress,— Fruit  growers  complain  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  entire  carload  in  order  to  ship  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  that  the  shipment 
of  smaller  quantities  by  express  costs  fully  three  times  as  much  as  shipment 
in  refrigerator  cars,  the  difference  between  the  two  rates  being  more  than  the 
profit.  This  is  declared  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  small  fruit  grower.  Several 
West  Virginia  fruit-growers,  however,  have  arranged  to  make  joint  shipments  in 
carload  lots.* 

Transportation  faeUities^^A  general  improvement  in  transportation  facilities, 
especially  a  shortening  of  the  time  required  for  freight  shipments  to  reach  their 
destination,  is  reported  both  from  the  Northwest  and  from  the  South.  ^^  *^  , 

California  fruit-growers  have  suffered  from  an  insufiOciency  of  transportation   . 
facilities,  which  caused  delays  in  shipments  of  their  fruits,  but  ample  facilities 
have  been  promised  in  the  future.  >* 

Califomia  fruit  is  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  operated  by  car  lines  under 
contracts  with  the  railroads,  and  complaint  is  made  of  excessive  refrigerator  rates. 
It  is  estimated  that  altogether  the  carriers  get  about  one-half  the  gross  proceeds 
from  sales  of  Califomia  citrus  fruits.'^ 
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Railroad  pooh.-^Thwe  appears  to  be  a  pooling  arrangement  in  force  bet^reen 
the  railroads  which  carry  cotton  and  cotton  goods  from  Memphis  to  Eaateni 
ports,  each  road  being  allowed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  traffic.  This  pool  has 
been  attacked  in  the  coorts,  bnt  the  Supreme  Coort  of  Tennessee  has  declined  to 
interfere.' 

A  somewhat  simUiar  division  of  business  is  in  force  between  the  railroads 
which  ship  froit  East  from  California.* 

Railroad  discriminations  (see  also  Vols.  IV  and  IX). — Oomplaints  are  made  of 
railroad  discriminations  both  between  different  localities  and  between  different 
classes  of  freight,'  and  also  of  discriminations  between  shippers  in  the  form  of 
special  rates  and  rebates.^  The  interstate-commerce  law  is  said  to  have  been 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  railroads  because  it  simplified  their  business;  they 
prefer  to  give  a  rebate  to  one  man  rather  than  to  100  or  500.* 

There  are  numerous  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  interstate-commetroe 
law,  especially  in  prerenting  discriminations.* 

The  farmers  and  the  middlemen.— Mr,  Holmes  points  out  that  farmers  are  so 
numerous  that  they  are  subjected  to  severe  competition  with  one  another  in  dis- 
posing of  their  products,  and  hence  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  middlemen,  being 
compelled  to  accept  whatever  price  is  offered.  The  position  of  the  farmer  is  thus 
economically  weak.  Mr.  Holmes  recognizes  the  necessity  of  the  middlemen,  but 
would  like  to  see  the  farmer  become  his  own  middleman.^  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  even  if  farmers  were  to  choose  men  of  their  o?m  class  to  buy  and  sell 
for  them  these  agents  might  be  no  better  than  the  original  commission  men." 

The  introduction  of  organization  and  business  methods  in  the  marketing  of 
crops  is  thought  to  be  an  important  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  success  of  the  truck  industry  at  Norfolk  is  attributed  to  the 
organization  of  the  growers  through  which  they  place  their  crops  in  certain 
markets  according  to  the  demand,  as  shown  by  daily  market  returns  from  different 
cities.*  Another  instance  of  cooperative  distribution  is  the  Milk  Producers' Union 
which  supplies  Boston  with  milk.  Representatives  of  this  organization  meet  every 
year  with  representatives  of  the  Boston  Milk  Dealers' Union  and  agree  upon  prices.  >* 
An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  organize  the  dairymen  supplying  New  York 
city  with  milk.    A  similar  effort  in  Philadelphia  is  reported  to  have  been  a  failure. ' ^ 

Some  of  the  most  successful  instances  of  copperative  distribution  are  found 
among  the  fruit  growers,  especially  in  California,  though  cooperative  marketing 
of  fruit  has  also  been  developed  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  is  a  cooperative  organization  receiving  citrus  fruits  from 
local  exchanges  at  various  points  and  marketing  them  through  its  own  salaried 
agents  throughout  the  country.  While  the  prices  to  the  consumer  have  probably 
not  increased,  the  prices  received  by  the  producers  are  better  and  the  losses  smaller 
than  under  the  commission  system  formerly  prevailing,  which  was  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  California  cured  fruits,  such  as  prunes  and  raisins,  are  marketed 
by  other  cooperative  organizations  somewhat  similar  to  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  except  that  they  attempt  to  sell  at  a  certain  price  f .  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia, instead  of  selling  through  agents  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  different 
jaarkets.1* 

Local  markets, — ^The  importance  of  home  markets  to  American  farmers  is 
emphasized  by  a  number  of  witnesses.    It  is  pointed  out  that  the  prices  of  articles 
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"wbadb.  are  not  ezporied,  such  as  eggs,  butter,  and  yegetaUes,  are  fixed  in  this 
ounntry — not  in  Lrrerpool,  as  the  price  of  wheat  is,  in  competition  with  the  cheap 
Imbor  of  other  coontriee— and  that  by  xeaaon  of  the  development  of  manofactor- 
ing.  mining,  and  transportation,  and  the  increasing  city  popolation,  the  farmers, 
eepedally  ti^ose  who  prodnce  yegetables,  poultry,  dairy  products,  fmits,  etc,  have 
an  increasingly  yalnable  home  market.  It  is  suggested  that  the  relief  of  agrionl- 
tore  mast  come  partly  through  an  increased  consumption  of  luxuries,  such  as 
fruitB,  which  represent  a  rekitiyely  large  amount  of  labor,  and  that  the  increased 
demand  for  these  luxuries  in  the  United  States  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
farmer  as  increased  exports.  In  Minneapolis  fruit  sales  are  said  to  hare  doubled 
once  in  three  yean,  or  eight  times  as  fast  as  the  population. ' 

SpeeuUUion.^lt  is  explained  that  speculation  in  grain  has  a  legitimate  function, 
and  is  a  good  thing  if  the  buyers  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sellers,  because 
when  the  price  gets  too  low  some  one  will  take  the  grain  as  an  investment,  and 
this  will  tend  tocheck  the  fall  in  price.'  Several  witnesses  are  of  the  opinion  that 
comers  in  wheat,  such  as  that  of  1806,  are  an  advantage  to  some  of  the  farmers.' 
The  sale  of  fictitioas  grain,  howerer,  is  considered  an  injury  to  the  farmer. 
When  large  quantities  of  grain  which  do  not  really  exist  are  offered  for  sale,  it 
is  thought  that  foreign  markets  may  be  influenced  by  creating  an  impression 
that  there  is  actually  a  large  supply,  so  that  grain  may  be  sold  at  prices  lower 
than  the  supply  would  warrant.  It  is  said  that  warehouse  and  insurance  charges 
are  often  -paid  on  fictitious  grain,  and  that  the  burden  must  ultimately  fall  on  the 
farmer.  The  fact  that  the  prices  of  oats,  com,  and  barley  are  more  satisfactory  than 
the  prices  of  wheat  is  explained  by  their  comparative  immunity  from  fictitious  sales. 
It  is  pointed  oat  that  the  sale  of  great  quantities  of  wheat  for  delivery  at  future 
dates  makes  it  necessary  for  those  who  have  to  deliver  the  wheat  to  attempt  to 
keep  the  price  down.  Mr.  Dye  expresses  the  opinicm  that  grain  and  cotton  gam- 
bling is  injurious  both  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer.  ^  Some  witnesses  con- 
demn dealing  in  futures  generally,  without  distinguishing  between  bona  fide  and 
fictitious  sales.  ^  In  particular,  it  is  charged  against  speculators  that  their  activi- 
ties tend  to  depress  prices  at  and  after  the  time  of  harvest,  from  September  to 
about  January,  when  most  of  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell  their  grain.* 
Another  charge  against  speculation  is  that  though  it  may  have  a' steadying  effect 
on  prices,  it  demoralizes  cotton  planters  by  leading  them  to  specalate,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  South  lose  large  sums  of  money  by  betting  on  cotton.^ 

Seasonal  flucttuitions  o/ prices.— Statistics  appelur  to  show  that  the  price  of  wheat 
is  usually  lower  for  three  or  four  months  after  harvest  than  at  other  times,  but  in 
considering  the  advisability  of  holding  wheat  for  higher  prices  aUowance  must 
be  made  for  interest  on  its  value,  damage  by  mice  and  rats,  shrinkage,  etc.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  by  buying  cash  wheat  September  1  and  holding  it  until 
May  one  would  lose,  on  tiie  average,  2  cents  a  bushel,  the  boards  of  trade  in 
the  Northwest  usually  having  their  prices  in  the  fall  a  little  higher  than  the  situa- 
tion really  justifies.  The  Minneapolis  millers  seem  to  realize  that  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  wheat  would,  in  the  long  ran,  caase  them  more  loss  than  gain,  and 
so  protect  themselves  against  loss  by  selling  a  f  atore  against  grain  when  they  bay 
it.  The  best  time  to  sell  grain  appears  to  be  immediately  after  thrashing,  at  least 
for  the  farmers  who  get  to  market  first,  thongh  it  is  suggested  that  there  is  a  better 
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chance  of  gain  by  holding  grain  nntil  the  following  summer  than  by  holding  it 
for  a  shorter  time.  One  witneess,  however,  remarks  that  farmers  generally  will 
not  sell  while  prices  are  going  np,  but  wait  until  they  go  down.* 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  also,  the  average  price  is  lowest  between  ootton-pickinip 
time  and  the  Ist  of  January,  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  marketed.  The  Southern 
practice  of  giving  crop  mortgages  forces  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  into  the 
market  within  a  short  time  in  the  fall.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  of  Qeorgia  are  compelled  to  sell  their  cotton  at  that  time.  There  ia  evi- 
dence, however,  that  even  planters  who  are  not  pressed  for  money  market  their 
cotton  in  the  fall  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  storing  and  holding  it'  One  witneas 
thinks  the  prices  are  as  good  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  as  later.*  Another 
expresses  the  opinion  that  speculation  on  the  exchanges  has  no  effect  on  the  price 
of  cotton.^ 

EliEVATOBa 

In  the  JVbrf/ii0eBt— Bitter  complaints  are  made  of  combinations  among  the  grain 
warehousemen,  not  only  at  such  important  transfer  points  as  Chicago  and  Buffalo, 
but  also  throughout  the  wheat-growing  region  of  the  Northwest  Some  witnesses 
claim  that  there  is  no  monopoly  among  tiie  Northwestern  elevators,  since  more 
than  one  comx>any  is  usually  represented  in  each  town  of  importance;  but  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  elevators  along  a  given  railroad  often  form  a  system  or  "line** 
owned  by  one  company,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  an  understanding 
between  the  different  elevator  companies  regarding  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  grain.* 
It  seems  that  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  territory  tributary  to  Minneapolis  is  fixed 
by  a  board  or  committee  in  which  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commer6e,  the 
elevator  men,  and  the  commission  men  are  represented.  Any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  wheat  is  telegraphed  to  the  representatives  of  the  elevator  com- 
panies at  the  principal  towns,  who  in  turn  send  out  postal  cards  to  the  smaller 
places,  or  in  some  cases  send  the  prices  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  if  so  instructed 
from  Minneapolis.  It  is  alleged  by  one  witness  that  when  the  price  goes  up  the 
notice  is  sent  out  from  Minneaxx>lis  by  mail  instead  of  by  wire.  The  elevators 
endeavor  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  to  farmers  about  8  cents  (plus  the  freight) 
lower  than  the  cash  price  of  wheat  on  track  in  Minneapolis.*  It  is  explained,  how- 
ever, that  neither  the  elevator  companies  nor  their  buyers  are  bound  by  the  card 
prices,  but  that  they  pay  more  than  the  card  price  for  wheat  of  especially  good 
quality,  or  when  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  wheat '' 

It  is  alleged  that  the  elevator  companies  have  discriminated  between  localities 
in  buying  wheat  by  grading  the  wheat  too  low  at  a  given  place. ^  There  is  said  to 
be  a  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads  and  the  elevators,  though  their 
operation  is  entirely  distinct.  The  northwestern  elevators  were  originally  built 
either  by  the  railroads  or  raUroad  officials,  or  by  large  shippers  of  grain;  but  they 
are  not  thought  to  be  owned  at  present  to  any  great  extent  by  those  who 
control  the  railroads.*  The  system  of  railroad  rebates  to  the  elevators,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  general  at  one  time,  is  thought  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued, at  least  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  at  noncompetitive  points,  but 
is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence  where  there  is  competition;  but  even  those  who 
are  closely  connected  with  the  shipping  of  grain  are  unable  to  ascertain  definitely 
what  the  facts  are.*^    One  instance  is  reported  in  which  the  proprietor  of  an  inde- 
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pendent  elevator  is  said  to  have  received  a  rebate  in  the  form  of  a  check  for  labor 
which  he  had  not  performed.' 

Independent  shipments, — In  order  to  avoid  the  alleged  oppression  of  the  elevator 
oomhfination  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  sometimes  ship  their  grain  independ- 
ently, consigning  it  to  commission  merchants  in  Minneapolis  or  Dnlnth,  who 
sell  it  for  'what  it  will  bring.  There  is  said  to  be  a  decided  advantage  in  doing 
this,  at  least  with  wheat  of  nnnsnally  good  qnality.  In  some  cases,  where  ship- 
ments have  happened  to  be  made  on  rising  markets,  farmers  have  made  $50  or 
960  a  caLT  by  shipping  independently.  Difftcnlty  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
getting  cars  for  these  independent  shipments,  bnt  this  is,  perhaps,  becanse  the  ele- 
vator companies  have  ordered  cars  in  advance  of  the  private  shippers.  Shippers 
are  eaid  to  bo  more  apt  to  get  cars  at  competitive  i>oints  than  elsewhere.* 

Farmers*  elevators. — As  another  means  of  secnring  independence  from  the  line 
elevator  comiianies  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  have  organized  stock  companies 
and  bnilt  a  large  nnmber  of  independent  elevators  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
These  elevators  are  nnder  some  disadvantage  in  having  no  connection  with  a 
terminal  elevator  at  Minneapolis  or  Dnlnth,  bnt  they  ship  to  commission  mer- 
chants. The  farmers'  elevators  allow  a  margin  of  only  2  cents  for  operating 
charges.  These  independent  elevators  have  sometimes  had  difficulty  in  secnring 
sites  on  the  railroad  right  of  way,  especially  at  noncompetitive  points,  bnt  the 
Great  Northern  itailroad  now  allows  them  sites,  and  other  roads  have  been 
obliged  to  do  the  same.'  South  Dakota  has  a  law  compelling  the  railroads  to  give 
these  facilities  to  independent  elevators  on  the  same  terms  for  ground  rent  as  to 
line  elevators.^  It  is  charged  that  the  line  elevators  actively  opposethe  independent 
elevators  by  outbidding  them  for  wheat  until  they  are  driven  out  of  business,  after 
which  the  loss  is  made  up  by  lower  prices.^ 

Orain  inspection  in  Minnesota.— There  is  some  complaint  about  the  grain 
inspection  at  terminal  points  in  Minnesota.  This  is  said  by  one  witness  to  be  the 
greatest  evil  from  which  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  suffer.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  grades  given  North  Dakota  wheat  are  too  low,  and  that  the  grain  inspectors 
are  unduly  influenced  by  the  elevator  men.*  Mr.  Prom  suggests  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hbods  of  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  inspectors  should  be  appointed  for  their  fitness  and  allowed  to  appoint 
their  own  deputies.  As  a  still  more  thoroughgoing  remedy  it  is  proposed  that  a 
system  of  interstate  in8X)ection  be  established  by  the  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.^ 

The  Chicago  elevator  system, — Even  more  definite  charges  are  brought  against 
the  Chicago  elevators  than  against  those  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  There 
appears  to  have  been  Uttie  difficulty  in  the  handling  of  grain  in  Chicago  between 
the  enactment  of  the  Illinois  railroad  and  warehouse  law  of  1871  and  about  1887. 
It  is  said  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  rebates  were 
given  to  individual  shippers  to  bring  grain  to  the  Chicago  market,  but  that  the 
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that  the  price  of  wheat  sent  ont  daily  is  merely  the  closing  qautation  for  the  day.  Many  inde- 
pendent elevators  have  been  established  in  Minnesota  nnder  a  State  law  providing  for  the  oon- 
demnatlon  of  sites  on  railroad  rights  of  way  for  elevator  purposes;  and  farmers  can  often  load 
their  «rain  directly  into  the  cars.  Mr.  Teisberg  also  discusses  the  Minnesota  system  of  grain 
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passage  of  that  act  made  it  necessary  for  the  i-ailrdads  to  give  rebates  more  can- 
tionsly,  and  that  they  chose  the  public  warehoasemen  as  the  ones  to  be  favored. 
Within  a  few  years  the  system  of  handling  grain  in  the  Chicago  elevators  changed, 
and  the  elevators  passed  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  at  once  embarked  in  the 
business  of  dealing  in  grain,  the  proprietors  of  the  warehouses  being  now  the  most 
extensive  grain  dealers,  and  owning  a  large  part  and  in  some  cases  all  the  grain 
stoi-ed  in  their  elevators.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  warehouseman  in  compe- 
tition with  the  public  are  said  to  be  (I)  that  he  pays  no  storage  on  the  grain,  or 
pays  storage  to  himself,  so  that  the  possession  of  the  elevator  operates  as  a  rebate; 
and  (2)  that  he  is  able  to  select  the  best  grain  of  a  given  grade  and  keep  it  for 
himself  as  merchant,  giving  the  public  the  ''line*'  grade,  or  grain  just  good 
enough  to  pass  inspection.  The  result  bas  been  that  the  public  is  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  elevator  managers,  so  that  grain  going  to  Chicago  elevators  finds 
but  one  buyer— the  elevator  proprietor.'  It  is  declared  that  there  is  a  grain 
monopoly  in  Chicago,  the  elevators  acting  together  and  demanding  premiums  on 
the  wheat  they  sell.  Most  Chicago  elevators  are  said  to  be  owned  by  the  railroads 
and  leased  to  the  warehousemen  under  an  agreement  that  the  lessees  are  to  pay 
so  much  a  car  for  all  grain  going  through  the  elevators.^  The  accumulation  of 
grain  in  Chicago  for  the  pui*pose  of  earning  storage  charges  is  said  to  have  resulted 
in  such  a  congestion  as  to  depress  prices.  It  is  explained  that  when  a  warehouse- 
man gets  possession  of  grain  he  sells  it  ahead  for  future  delivery^  so  that  some 
one  else  pays  storage  charges  on  it,  then  waits  for  the  buyer  to  sell  oat,  and 
stands  ready  to  take  the  grain  back  and  sell  it  ahead  again.  This  is  said  to  have 
produced  an  endless  chain  of  forced  liquidation  on  the  part  of  the  buyers.^  It  is 
charged  that  in  1894  tbe  elevator  proprietors  sent  buyers  into  the  country  and 
brought  large  amounts  of  grain  to  Chicago,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
earn  storage.  This  swelled  the  visible  supply  to  such  a  great  extent  as  to  depress 
prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  besides  throwing  the  grain  into  the  control  of 
the  elevator  interests.^ 
These  practices  on  the  part  of  the  warehousemen,*  while  they  are  said  to  result 
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*  A  large  amonnt  of  testimony  oonceming  the  Chicago  elevators  appears  in  the  first  volume  on 
Transportation  (Vol.  I V) .  The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  great  terminal  elevators  at  Cb  icago,  and 
to  a  less  degree  in  other  grain  markets,  are  owned  by  comparatively  few  men  or  firms;  that  the 
owners  of  public  elevators,  where  grain  may  be  stored  at  fixed  charges  by  any  holder,  also  con- 
trol great  private  elevators;  that  they  themselves  buy  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  grain  which 
comes  into  the  public  elevators;  and  that  the  business  of  handling  grain  on  commission  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced  by  this  practice.  The  elevator  owners  admit  that  they  are  very 
large  buyers  of  grain.  It  is  claimed  by  their  opponents  also,  although  «he  evidence  is  less  defi- 
nite, that  these  same  owners  of  terminal  elevators  own  or  control  moet  of  the  country  elevators 
and  warehouses;  that  in  fact  practically  all  the  elevators  along  the  lines  and  at  the  terminals 
of  each  railway  system  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single  organization. 

The  opponents  of  these  large  dealers  admit  that  the  elevator  owners  pay  more  for  grain  to 
the  local  dealers  and  farmers  than  the  commission  merchants  and  small  dealers  can  pay,  but 
they  declare  that  this  is  due  to  various  unfair  advantages.  Thus,  the  elevator  owners  them- 
selves are  exempt  from  the  terminal  storage  and  transfer  charges  which  must  be  paid  by  other 
persons— three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  transfer  and  the  first  10  days'  storage— which  is  alleged  to 
be  much  more  than  the  actual  cost  It  is  further  declared  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
great  advantages  from  the  railways  in  the  forms  of  allowances  for  |iandling  grain  and  of  direct 
freight  discriminations.  In  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  witnesses  that  the  railway  companies  or 
their  oflScers  are  largely  interested  in  the  elevators  and  in  grain  buying.  The  evidence  as  to 
discriminations  in  favor  of  the  elevators  is  chiefiy  indirect,  based  either  on  general  belief  or  on 
the  known  fact  that  the  elevator  owners  often  pay  more  for  grain  at  country  stations  than  the 
price  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or  Milwaukee,  minus  the  full  freight  rate,  would  warrant  Tlie 
excess  in  the  price  offered  was  shown  to  be  sometimes  as  high  a.s  2  or  2^  cents  on  both  wheat 
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in  the  greatest  damage  to  the  farmers  by  the  depression  of  prices,^  are  complained 
of  most  bitterly  by  Chicago  grain  dealers,  who  say  that  Chicago  has  been  greatly 
injured  as  a  grain  noarket,  and  that  the  grain  is  now  going  to  other  points,  tfaa 
amoant  shipped  from  Chicago  growing  less  year  by  year.^ 

It  is  pointed  out  that  -when  a  man  is  custodian  both  of  his  own  grain  and  of 
other  people^s  at  the  samt?  time,  he  is  subjected  to  great  temptation  to  manipulate 
the  grades  and  weights.'  It  is  said  that  the  warebonseman  can  by  mixing  two 
cars  of  No.  2  wheat  with  three  cars  of  No.  3  make  five  cars  of  No.  2  wheat^  The 
mijdng  of  grain  haa  become  so  important  a  matter  that  nearly  every  terminal 
elevator  in  Chicago  has  a  mixing  hotise  connected  with  it,  in  which  grain  of  high 
quality  is  mixed  with  that  of  a  lower  grade  tii  bring  it  down  to  the  lowest  point 
at  which  it  will  pass  in  the  same  grade  as  before.  One  case  is  mentioned  in  which 
a  warehouseman  called  for  reinspection  of  50  cars  of  com,  in  order  to  have  it 
sent  into  his  elevator  at  a  lower  grade  and  have  it  inspected  out  at  the  original 
grade.  ^ 

Complaint  is  made  that  elevator  proprietors  are  able  to  exercise  espionage  over 
the  bnsinesB  of  other  dealers  in  grain  and  flaxseed.*    Complaint  is  also  made  of 

and  com.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  1800  a  rebate  of  5  cents  per  hondred  was  proved  before  the 
Interstate  Comzneroe  Comxniasion  to  hare  been  srranted  to  certain  elevator  owners. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Eastern  railways  have  largely  leased  their  traosfer  elevators  to 
private  companies  wliich  also  deal  in  ffrain,  and  that  the  charges  made  by  these  companies  are 
excessiye,  so  that  they  bare  an  advantage  over  competitors. 

The  elerator  owners  deny  that  the  charge  of  three-f onrths  of  a  cent  for  handling  grain  is 
exoesnive;  the  law  permits  li  cents  to  be  charged,  while  the  actnal  charge  is  the  lowest  known 
anywhere.  They  deny  also  that  the  railways  operate  elevators  directly,  or,  in  the  cases  where 
they  own  them,  have  given  special  favors  in  leasing  them  to  the  present  operators;  though  no 
very  detailed  evidence  is  presented.  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  claims 
that  that  company  actually  owns  most  of  its  numerous  elevators  and  pays  high  rentals  for  the 
remainder,  while  Mr.  Connselman  declares  that  the  elevators  on  the  Rock  Island  were  built 
and  paid  for  by  his  own  firm.  Mr.  Webster  also  denies  that  the  elevator  owners  receive  dis- 
criminating rates  from  the  railways. 

In  view  of  the  quite  general  acknowledgment  among  railway  men  that  discriminations  in 
favor  of  large  shixypers  are  still  conspicuous,  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  probability  that 
the  daim  that  these  large  elevators  reoeive  favors  from  the  railways,  in  one  way  or  another, 
has  some  basis. 

The  elevator  men  explain  further  the  reason  for  their  buying  grain  and  for  their  advan- 
tages over  competitors.  They  claim  that  the  establishment  of  through  rates  on  grain  from  the 
Mississippi  River  and  other  Western  points  to  the  seaboard  lower  than  the  sum  of  the  local 
rates  from  those  points  to  Chicago  and  from  Chicago  east  gave  an  advantage  to  Eastern  com- 
misBion  merchants  and  buyers,  so  that  ChicagoCelevator  owners  found  it  necessary  to  buy  grain 
on  a  large  scale  and  handle  it  in  the  same  way,  on  through  rates,  in  order  to  keep  their  ware- 
houses from  standing  idle.  Moreover,  the  competition  of  the  newer  markets  of  the  West  forced 
these  men  to  boy  grain  to  protect  Chicago  as  a  market.  The  advantages  which  have  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  compete  successfully  with  other  markets,  and  largely  to  take  business 
away  from  commission  merchants,  arise  from  their  large  capital,  which  enables  them  to  carry 
large  quantities  of  grain  in  anticipation  of  favorable  markets,  from  the  elimination  of  commis. 
sion  and  other  intermediate  charges,  and  from  the  ability  to  forego  a  part  or  all  of  the  normal 
charge  for  actnal  elevator  service.  The  elevator  owners  have  the  same  advantage  over  com- 
mlsBion  merchants  that  any  business  man  who  furnishes  himself  with  all  accessory  materials 
and  fadlitiee,  instead  of  obtaining  them  from  others,  especially  from  his  competitors,  i  One  or 
two  witnesses,  however,  claim  that,  as  regards  local  buying,  the  small  dealer,  who  has  perhaps 
other  business  during  the  season  when  there  is  little  grain  buying,  can  handle  the  grain  busi- 
ness more  cheaply  than  a  great  concern. 

Effect  onjirJoM.— The  opponents  of  the  elevator  owners  declare  that  there  is  a  growing  monop- 
oly of  the  local  elevators;  and  that  while  there  is  still  competition  at  times,  and  while  inisuch 
cases  the  large  buyers  pay  the  higher  prices,  sooner  or  later  all  competitors  will  be  driven  out 
and  the  farmer  wiU  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  elevator  owners.  It  is  maintained,  moreover, 
that  where  different  elevator  owners  operate  along  the  same  line  of  railway  they  do  not  actively 
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fraud  in  the  dating  of  warehouse  receipts.  In  1696  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
investigated  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  charges  were  filed  against  four  peraons, 
and  the  one  who  assumed  the  responsibUity  was  suspended  from  the  board.  ^ 

Abuses  in  the  Chicago  grain  viarkeU — Various  other  abuses  are  complained  of 
in  connection  with  the  Chicago  grain  market.  Thus  it  is  said  that  bills  of  lading 
issued  by  transportation  lines  do  not  comply  with  the  statute  of  Ulinols  requiring 
that  grain  received  for  transportation  shall  be  correctly  weighed  and  a  bill  of 
lading  issued  stating  the  true  weight,  and  requiring  the  company  to  deliver  the 
amount  of  grain  without  deduction  for  leakage,  shrinkage,  etc.  In  practice  the 
weight  column  is  headed  **  Weight,  subject  to  correction,"  or  some  equivalent 
expression,  and  the  final  weights  are  determined  in  Chicago.  The  shipper  is  thus 
obliged  to  accept  the  railroad's  statement  as  final.  There  is  said  to  be  an  average 
shortage  of  three  or  four  bushels  to  a  car.  and  in  some  cases  the  shortage  has  been 
as  high  as  20,  25,  or  even  100  bushels.  The  shippers  do  not  institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  protect  their  rights  for  fear  of  aggravating  the  railroads,  and  so  get- 
ting into  further  trouble. - 

The  growing  system  of  the  ownership  of  private  cars  by  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations is  severely  condemned.  * 


compete,  but  meet  daily  on  the  Chica^  Board  of  Trade  and  agree  as  to  the  prices  which  they 
will  pay,  at  least  as  to  certain  territory.  No  evidence  is  presented  to  show  si>eciflc  cases  where 
prices  have  been  depressed  by  elevator  owners. 

To  these  charges  the  elevator  owners  reply  that,  at  least  along  many  railroads,  they  do  not 
control  any  large  proportion  of  the  local  elevators.  They  buy  largely  from  the  local  decders 
who  compete  among  themselves;  and  there  is  nothing  to  check  the  competition  of  the  dllferent 
elevator  concerns.  There  are  few  railroad  stations  which  do  not  have  two  or  more  buyers.  No 
agreement  exists  for  limiting  competition  or  fixing  prices,  except  that  certain  leading  Chicago 
elevator  men  do  discnss  daily  the  prices  which  they  will  pay  in  Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the 
West,  where  the  Chicago  market  comes  into  severe  competition  with  other  grain  markets.  The 
purpose  is  to  agree  upon  a  price  high  enough  to  bring  the  grain  to  Chicago.  At  practically  all 
stations  local  dealers  receive  daily  bids  for  their  grain  from  a  large  number  of  buyers— often 
from  5  to  20.  The  existence  of  these  competing  bids  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
elevators. 

Two  country  grain  dealers  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska' also  testify  that  in  their  towns  there  are 
competing  grain  buyers,  and  that  each  of  the  local  dealers  receives  bids  directly  from  various 
elevator  owners  at  Chicago  and  also  from  other  markets,  there  being  often  a  considerable  range 
in  the  prices  offered. 

The  elevator  owners  maintain  that  the  farmers  are  not  only  not  injured  by  the  existence  of 
these  large  buyers,  but  that  they  are  benefited  by  the  elimination  of  various  commissions  and 
profits  which  were  formerly  paid  by  grain  in  its  progress  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer, 
and  by  the  many  economies  which  elevator  owners  are  able  to  effect.  The  elevator  owner  is 
satisfied  with  a  little  profit  on  a  large  busines.s. 

The  two  local  grain  dealers  referred  to  above  also  declare  that  the  farmer  benefits  by  the 
elimination  of  middlemen  under  the  present  practice.  Moreover  the  reduction  of  the  risk 
borne  by  the  local  dealer,  from  the  fact  that  he  receives  bids  for  his  grain  on  track  every  day« 
enables  him  to  work  on  a  narrower  margin. 

Apropos  of  the  claim  that  certain  warehouses  have  taken  advantage  of  other  grain  dealers  by 
delivering  the  poorest  quality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  official  grade  and  keeping  the  better 
qualities,  it  is  declared  by.  a  representative  of  a  prominent  milling  company  that  millers  are 
forced  to  disregard  official  inspections  in  order  to  prevent  the  warehousemen  from  giving  them 
inferior  qualities.  The  elevator  owners,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  their  practice  of  mix- 
ing and  cleaning  grain  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  grades  is  beneficial  to  all  concerned, 
that  there  are  no  instances  proved  where  unjust  discriminations  as  to  the  quality  of  grain  have 
been  made,  aad  that  it  is  absurd  to  exi)ect  them  to  furnish  to  the  public  grain  better  than  the 
official  inspection  requires.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  opportunities  do  exist  for 
the  warehousemen  who  store  grain  for  the  public  and  who  are  also  grain  owners  to  get  an  advan- 
tage in  the  way  suggested.  This  seems  the  more  probable  from  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the 
testimony  of  one  or  two  witnesses  who  are  especially  familiar  with  grain  inspection,  that  the 
official  grading  of  grain  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
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The  backet  shojie  and  the  professional  bear  specnlators  are  complained  of  as 
aenoiis  menaces  to  grain  producers.* 

A  committee  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  reported  in  lb^4  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Illinois  warehoose  law  was  against  the  practice  of  dealing  in  grain  by  ware- 
hoDsamen,  and  that  grain  was  being  held  in  Chicago  too  long  for  the  good  of  the 
trade.  The  committee  recommended  that  proprietors  of  pnblic  warehouses  be 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  g^in  business,  and  that  certain  improvements 
be  made  in  the  system  of  grain  inspection.' 

In  nine  cases  brought  by  the  Attomey-C^eneral  of  Illinois  against  the  public  ware- 
housemen of  Chicago  the  evidence  appears  to  show  that  the  warehousemen  did  not 
generally  commence  to  deal  in  grain  until  about  1885.  when  the  railroads  made 
arrangements  by  which  grain  could  easily  be  sold  on  track.  The  practice  of 
selling  by  sample  then  became  quite  general.  A  system  of  through  billing  also 
arobo  during  the  eighties  which  operated  against  Chicago,  and  the  railroads  made 
TAteB  discriminating  against  Chicago,  thus  diverting  the  grain  to  St.  Louis  and 
other  points.  One  result  was  that  much  of  the  grain  failed  to  go  to  the  elevators 
in  Chicago,  the  best  grain  being  sold  by  sample,  while  *' line-grade''  grain  went 
to  the  elevators.  Cleaning  houses  and  private  warehouses  were  also  established 
and  diverted  grain  from  the  public  warehouses,  and  the  public  warehousemen 
soon  perceived  that  their  business  would  cease  to  be  profitable  unless  they  dealt 
in  grain.  Their  dealings  in  grain  then  grew  so  rapidly  that  they  became  the  prin- 
cipal buyers  and  sellers  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Judge  Tuley,  of  Chicago,  decided  in  the  Chicago  elevator  cases  that  the  ware- 
house law  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  give  the  warehousemen  the  right  to  use 
their  privileges  to  crush  out  competition,  and  that  their  dealing  in  grain  was  ultra 
vires  and  against  public  policy.  This  decision  was  a£9rmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1897,  soon  after  Judge 
Tuley  s  decision,  giving  the  elevators  the  right  to  deal  in  grain,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  jrashed  by  the  elevator  interest,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  other 
grain  dealers.  ^  It  is  said  to  be  generally  accepted  by  those  who  were  present  that 
the  passage  of  the  act  was  secured  by  the  use  of  money. -* 

The  Illinois  law  requiring  grain  to  be  weighed  in  hopper  scales  instead  of  track 
scales  is  said  to  be  complied  with  only  by  part  of  the  railroads.*  The  charge  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  the  transfer  of  grain  from  cars  to  vessels  in 
Chicago  is  greater  than  the  average  freight  rate  by  water  during  1805  from  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo.*^ 

It  is  maintained  that  the  present  system  of  handling  grain  in  Chicago,  which 
consolidates  the  business  on  a  given  railroad  into  the  hands  of  one  buyer,  is  a 
detriment  to  the  country  through  which  the  road  runs,  not  only  by  depressing  the 
price  of  grain,  but  also  by  displacing  the  former  grain  dealers  in  country  towns 
by  employees  of  the  elevator  companies.^ 

WesUnm  Elevating  Association.—The  tendency  toward  combination  among  the 
elevators  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  Western  Elevating  Association  of  Buffalo, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  said  to  be  to  centralize  the  elevator  business,  to  prevent 
cutting  of  rates,  etc.^  While  there  has  been  an  agreement  among  the  Buffalo  ele- 
vators for  some  time,  it  is  charged  that  this  has  recently  developed  into  a  boycott 
of  elevators  outside  of  the  association.  Railroads  agree  to  pay  the  association 
half  a  cent  a  bushel  on  all  grain  that  passes  through  Buffalo  and  is  shipped  by 
raiL    If  they  were  to  ship  through  an  independent  elevator  they  would  be  obliged 
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to  pay  charges  both  to  the  elevator  and  to  the  association,  and  charge  the  shipper 
half  a  cent  more.  The  resnlt  is  that  the  independent  elevator  gets  practically  no 
grain  J  The  association  benefits  the  canal  forwarders  by  giving  free  elevator 
service  to  grain  shipped  by  the  canal,  bnt  the  elevators  shipping  by  canal  only 
have  been  driven  oat  of  bnsiness  becanse  the  railroads  own  the  majority  of  ele- 
vators.* 

FOBEION  MARKETS. 

Agricnltnral  products  amount  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  States,  cotton  alone  making  nearly  half  the  total.^  The  primary  and 
secondary  products  of  agriculture,  including  flour,  meat,  etc,  make  up  80  or  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  ezx)ort8.'^  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
agricultural  production  of  the  country  is  exported. 

More  than  half  of  the  agricultural  exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Europe  as  a  whole  takes  about  80  per  cent.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  of  the  Pacific  trade.  ^  Most  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican trade,  however,  is  with  Europe,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Euro- 
pean nations  have  shipping  facilities  and  have  made  a  study  of  the  export  trade.* 

There  are  said  to  be  certain  prejudices  against  American  products  in  European 
countries,  due  to  the  fact  that  Americans  have  not  always  been  careful  to  export 
their  best  goods, ^  Thus  complaints  have  been  made  that  American  grain  some- 
times reaches  foreign  ports  in  a  moldy  condition,  the  '*  tramp  "  steamers  on  which 
it  is  shipped  not  having  proper  facilities  or  sufficiently  large  crews  to  attend 
to  proper  ventilation.  There  have  also  been  complaints  about  the  grade  of  the 
grain,  the  rule  for  grading  differing  slightly  at  the  different  ports  of  shipment. 
Complaints  have  also  been  made  of  the  flimsy  baling  of  cotton.^  The  impor- 
tation of  American  live  cattle  was  some  time  ago  prohibited  by  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  ground  that  there  was  danger  of 
introducing  infections  diseases,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  prohibition 
was  really  due  to  the  agrarian  movement  in  Germany,  the  object  being  to  protect 
German  products  against  competition.  Belgium  has  removed  the  prohibition.* 
A  serious  decline  in  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  is  attributed  to  the 
exportation  of  process  butter  and  filled  cheese.  ^^ 

Foreign  competition, — Several  foreign  countries  have  taken  active  measures  to 
develop  their  export  trade.  Thus  the  Danish  export  butter  is  carefully  inspected 
before  shipment,  and  brings  a  high  price  in  the  English  market.  The  Danes  have 
also  made  a  careful  study  of  the  British  demand  for  bacon.  Canada  has  developed 
a  large  export  trade  in  cheese  and  butter  by  supervising  the  manufacture  and 
indorsing  the  goods.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  best  American  dairy  products 
now  find  their  way  to  Great  Britain  by  way  of  Canada,  branded  as  Canadian 
products.  ^  ^  The  Australasian  colonies  have  provided  cold  storage  on  trains  to  the 
ports  of  shipment,  have  sent  agents  to  other  countries  to  study  methods,  have 
furnished  producers  with  careful  instructions  as  to  the  products  and  sty.e  of 
packing  desired  by  the  foreign  trade,  and  have  followed  the  example  of  Denmark 
in  offering  prizes  for  the  products  best  fulfilling  the  requirements.'^ 

Exportation  of  grain.— Professor  Davenport  doubts  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  introducing  American  com  into  Europe  as  a  food  product.    He 
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8SVS  that  in  no  coantry  is  it  customary  to  use  the  same  grain  for  hnman  con- 
sumption  that  is  fed  to  aminals,  nnless  it  is  raised  in  that  conntry.  He  believes  that 
we  should  at  some  time  cease  to  export  grain,  bnt  shoold  expcwt  corn  in  the  con- 
densed form  of  mealJ  It  is  also  snggested  that  wheat  shoold  not  be  sent  abroad 
except  in  the  form  of  flour.*  — 

The  further  development  of  Oriental  markets  is  considered  desirable,  especially 
to  increase  the  demand  for  wheat,  which  might  perhaps  be  sent  from  the  wheat 
belt  to  the  Paciflc  for  about  what  it  costs  to  send  it  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It 
is  estimated  that  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  less  than  half  a  peck  for 
each  inhabitant  of  China,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  wheat  flour  has  displaced 
rice  wherever  the  two  products  have  come  into  competition.^  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  suggested  tbat  if  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  should  handle  wheat  more 
cheaply  than  American  railroads  are  willing  to  handle  it,  it  might  become  pos- 
sible for  Siberian  farmers  to  send  wheat  to  this  country/ 

AOAD  IKPBOVEMSNT.     ' 

The  poor  <diaracter  of  American  conntry  roads  is  attributed  to  the  early 
development  of  railroads  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  has  made  the  need  of 
country  roads  less  imperative,  and  also  to  the  scarcity  of  Kood  road  materials  in  many 
regions.^   The  average  cost  of  transportation  on  wagon  roads  has  been  estimated  at 
about  25  cents  x>er  ton  per  mile,  and  on  the  best  improved  roads  in  this  conntry 
between  10  and  15  cents,  as  compared  with  8  cents  on  some  Eturopean  roads,  one- 
half  of  1  cent  by  railroad,  and  1  mill  by  steamship  on  the  G^reat  Lakes.    It  u 
thought  tbat  four-fifths  of  the  present  cost  could  be  saved,  which  would  still  leave 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  roads  ten  times  as  great  as  on  steam  cars.*    The 
importance  of  road  improvement  is  emphasized  by  several  witnesses,  who  point  out 
tbat  where  roads  are  good  there  are  the  most  people  and  the  greatest  wealth.^ 
Good  roads  virtually  bring  the  farmer  nearer  to  market  and  save  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  products  immediately  or  storing  them  in  elevators,  making  it  feasible 
to  store  grain  in  farm  granaries,  where  the  cost  of  insurance  is  less  than  in  city  ele- 
vators. ■    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  building  of  roads  may  in  some 
cases  entail  more  expense  than  the  adjoining  property  is  worth,  and  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  agricultural  sections  the  roads  are  in  any  case  good  daring 
a  large  part  of  the  year,  the  importance  of  road  improvement  may  be  overempha-- 
Sized:  *  but  for  farmers  adjacent  to  large  cities,  especially  dairymen  who  go  to  town 
every  day,  good  roads  are  very  important.  '^ 

The  benefits  of  road  improvement  are  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Mecklen- 
berg  County,  N.  C,  where  it  is  the  policy  to  build  a  mile  or  more  of  macadam  road 
at  a  time  in  various  directions  out  from  Charlotte,  thus  showing  everyone  coming 
to  town  the  advantages  of  at  least  a  little  road  improvement.  Fanning  lands  on 
macadamized  roads  within  from  2  to  10  miles  of  town  have  increased  from  50  to 
100  per  ^ent  in  value,  suburban  property  having  appreciated  more  than  city  prop- 
erty. Rural  mail  delivery  has  been  made  possible;  larger  loads  of  wood  than  for- 
merly are  hauled  greater  distances,  with  two  horses  instead  of  four,  and  hence 
may  be  sold  at  a  lower  price;  products  such  as  milk  and  butter,  which  formerly 
were  not  marketed,  are  now  sent  to  town;  and  though  there  was  opposition  to  the 
road  tax  at  first,  no  complaints  are  now  heard,  and  many  counties  in  the  State  have 
adopted  a  system  of  road  improvement."    There  is  also  testimony  from  other 
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localities— e.  g..  Alabama— to  the  effect  that  where  good  roads  have  been  built 
lands  have  increased  in  value.  ^ 

Road-dmprovement  laws, — In  many  of  the  recent  road-improvement  laws  provi- 
sion is  made  for  initiating  improvements  either  by  resolution  of  the  county  com- 
missioners or  by  application  of  the  abutting  property  owners.  The  New  York 
law  of  18d8  is  commended  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  law.  It  provides 
that  one-half  the  ezx)ense  of  road  construction  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  3.5  per 
cent  by  the  county,  and  15  per  cent  by  the  owners  of  the  abutting  land  in  propor- 
tion to  benefits  if  the  road  is  built  on  their  i)etition,  and  otherwise  by  the  town.- 

In  Illinois  a  measure  similar  to  the  New  York  law  has  been  defeated  by  the 
farmers  on  the  ground  that  under  the  present  system  of  taxation  the  share  paid 
by  the  State  and  county  would  oome  largely  out  of  their  pockets,  as  well  as  the 
share  assessed  directly  upon  their  property.^  In  the  New  Jersey  law,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  State  aid  laws  passed,  one-third  of  the  cost  of  construction  is  met  by 
the  State,  one- third  by  the  county,  and  one-third  by  the  property  owners  benefited, 
and  the  roads  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  counties.^ 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  State  undertakes  road  improvement,  it  bears  the 
entire  expense  except  the  cost  of  reducing  grades.  The  Highway  Commis- 
sion builds  a  mile  of  road  here  and  there,  partly  as  an  incentive  to  the  localities 
to  improve  their  roads;  and  the  intention  is  to  bring  these  detached  roads  into 
communication,  making  a  continuous  highway  through  the  State  from  east  to 
west.^  In  Ohio  the  cost  of  road  improvement  has  usually  been  borne  in  the  imme- 
diate locality,  but  roads  are  now  being  built  in  the  counties  containing  large 
cities,  and  the  cities  are  assessed  for  their  share  of  the  expense.  Mr.  Dodge 
proposes  that  the  locality  should  contribute  one- third,  the  State  one-third,  and 
the  United  States  Government  one-third,  road  improvement  having  become  a 
matter  of  general  concern  through  the  increase  in  the  distance  traveled  since  the 
introduction  of  bicycles,  automobiles,  etc.*  Others  who  discuss  the  distribution 
of  the  cost  agree  that  the  entire  expense  should  not  fall  upon  the  farming  com- 
munities, but  that  State  taxes  at  least  may  properly  be  used  for  road  improve- 
ment : ''  and  Mr.  Powers  argues  that  the  trend  of  population  and  wealth  from  country 
to  city  has  created  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  cities  toward  the  country, 
and  that  the  cities  should  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  of  rural  roads  and  schools.^ 

It  is  estimated  that  99  per  cent  of  the  entire  road  mileage  of  the  country  is  still 
*  practically  unimproved,  and  hence  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  diminish  the  neces- 
sary mileage  and  the  cost  per  mile.  The  necessary  mileage  is  likely  to  be  reduced 
by  the  use  of  electric  and  other  mechanical  traction,  and  by  the  concentration  of 
population  in  larger  centers.  It  is  estimated  that  by  these  means  the  average 
haul  for  wagons  will  be  reduced  to  2\  miles,  and  the  maximum  to  about  5  miles.* 
The  cost  of  construction  is  diminished  in  some  cases  by  utilizing  convict  labor, '^ 
and  road- building  is  considered  one  of  the  best  forms  of  work  for  convicts,  not- 
withstanding the  care  which  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  escape,  because  there 
is  no  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Electric  railways,— -AXtGnMon  is  called  to  the  importance  of  electric  railways, 
both  as  an  agency  in  relieving  the  isolation  of  farm  life  and  for  the  transportation 
of  farm  products  to  market.  The  law  of  Ohio  authorizing  the  use  of  electric  rail- 
way tracks  for  the  carriage  of  farm  products  is  reiK>rted  to  have  succeeded  very 
well.  The  shipment  of  farm  products  on  electric  railways  has  been  agitated  in 
other  localities." 
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OSaAKIZATIOKS  AJSTD  CXX>P£RATIOir  AMONG  FABXSBS. 

The  organization  of  farmers  is  said  to  have  been  bronght  abont  as  a  result  of 
the  combinationB  in  other  lines  of  industry,  which  have  forced  farmers  to  combine 
for  protection.  Of  late,  however,  the  emphasis  has  been  put  less  upon  protection 
to  the  financial  interests  of  the  farmers  and  more  upon  education  and  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions  in  agricultural  communities.  The  organizations  have 
become  somewhat  more  conservative  than  formerly  as  regards  political  action, 
and  diacTiRH  a  measure  thoroughly  before  attempting  to  secure  legislation.' 

While  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  organizations  of  farmers  are  beneficial 
in  variomi  ways,  one  witness  maintains  that  they  tend  to  eliminate  individuality 
and  independence,  and  that  they  are  apt  to  have  too  many  rules  and  regulations.* 

Fanners*  organizations  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  preventing  attempted 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  agricxdtural  products  and  increases  in  the  prices  of 
goods  bought  by  farmers.'  Some  of  them  have  succeeded  in  securing  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  Some  have  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rock  of  politics, 
but  the  Grange  has  for  many  years  avoided  partisanship,  and  has  become  perhaps 
the  most  influential  of  the  farmers*  organizations.^ 

Agricultural  cooperation,— There  are  in  the  United  States  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ef  o.OOO  cooperative  organizations  maintained  entirely  or  mainly  by  farmers, 
exclusive  of  irrigation  companies.  They  are  organized  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  cooperative  bujring  and  selling  of  goods,  cooperative  insurance,  main- 
tenance of  small  factories  and  shops,  especially  butter  and  cheese  factories,  mills 
and  cotton  gins,  elevators,  telephone  lines,  etc.  These  associations  have  often 
suffered  from  incompetent  or  even  dishonest  management  and  from  lack  of  cap- 
ital.^ The  best  instance  of  cooperation  in  the  working  up  of  agricultural  products 
is  perhaps  afforded  by  the  cooperative  creameries.*  The  Grange,  and,  at  least  in 
North  Carolina,  the  Farmers*  Alliance  have  bought  supplies  cooi>eratively,''  but 
it  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  this  form  of  cooperation  has  been  less  suc- 
cessful than  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products;  it  has,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  resulted  in  failure.  It  is  suggested  that  farmers  who  attempt  cooperation 
are  not  always  true  to  their  interests,  and  apparently  do  not  trust  each  other 
enough  to  cooperate  successfully.^ 

OOVEBKMENTAIi  ACTION. 

Department  of  Agriculture,— Secretary  Wilson  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  interested  itself  in  agriculture  not  only  through 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  States,  but  also  in  investigating 
the  principles  of  agriculture  and  in  collecting  information  about  agriculture  as  a 
commercial  enterpri>  e. '  E>r .  True  compares  the  Un  i  ted  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  a  great  experiment  station.'"  The  work  of  several,  but  not  all,  of  the 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department  is  described  in  greater  or  less  detail 
in  the  testimony.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology not  only  have  charge  of  practical  work  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
animid  diseases  and  insect  pests,  to  some  extent  in.  cooperation  with  the  State 
authorities,  but  also  conduct  extensive  scientific  investig/itions  having  a  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  their  work."  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  makes  a  study  of 
the  problems  of  reforestation,  economical  methods  of  lumbering,  and  protection 
against  forest  fires.  '^    The  Division  of  Chemistry  has  undertaken  investigations  of 
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varions  kinds  which  priyate  individnalB  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct,  snch  aa 
the  quality  of  wheat  needed  for  making  macaroni,  and  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing sugar-beet  seeds. '  The  Office  of  Ezx)eriment  Stations  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information  about  agricultural  education  and  research,  and  under  its  auspices 
independent  investigations  are  made  in  certain  lines,  as  in  irrigation.'  The  Divi- 
sion of  Statistics  issues,  among  other  reports,  monthly  statements  concerning  the 
condition  of  crops  throughout  the  country,  based  upon  data  supplied  by  a  large 
corps  of  voluntary  correspondents  and  by  salaried  State  agents,  and  supplemented 
by  the  reporis  of  special  traveling  field  agents.  Printed  cards  summarizing  this 
information  are  mailed  to  every  postmaster  in  the  United  States  monthly  to  be 
posted  for  the  information  of  the  public'  The  Department  compiles  statistics 
relating  to  exports  of  agricultural  produots,  and  has  taken  some  steps  towards 
developing  the  demand  for  American  products  abroad.^ 

State  departments,  bureaus,  or  boards  of  agriculture  exist  in  most  of  the  States, 
and  are  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  activities.'    (See  a^^Yol.  XI,  Part  lY.) 

Bepresentation  of  farmers.— There  fe  some  complaint  that  agriculture  is  not  as 
well  represented  in  the  National  and  &tate  legislatures  as  it  should  be.*  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  where  farmers  control  the  legidla^ui^as  in^Wilst. 
Virginia,  they  divide  on  political  lines.'' 

T?ie  tariff  and  the  farmer,— SeYersl  witnesses  agree  that  while  farmers  may  be 
helped  indirectly  by  the  establishment  of  factories  and  the  general  prosperity  due 
to  the  tariff,  they  receive  little,  if  any,  direct  protection.*  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  tariff  is  injurious  to  the  farmer  on  the  whole?,  because  it  increases  the  prices 
of  the  articles  he  buys.*  Several  specific  cases  are  mentioned,  however,  in  which 
farmers  are  thought  to  be  benefited  directly  by  the  tariff.  Thus,  the  farmers  of  New 
England  are  said  to  gain  something  from  the  protective  tariff  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts imported  from  Canada,  esi)ecially  hay  and  potatoes,  and  also  from  the  duty  on 
tobacco.*^  The  influence  of  the  tobacco  tariff  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  New 
England,  but  particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  and  the  favorable 
opportunity  of  developing  the  cultivation  of  high-grade  tobacco  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  and  so  keeping  at  home  the  money  now  expended  for  imported  tobacco, 
especially  from  Sumatra,  whOe  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  price  to  the 
consumer. '  *  The  tariff  is  also  considered  of  great  value  to  nurserymen  and  to  pro- 
ducers of  both  sugar  and  rice,^*  and  the  duty  on  hides  is  said  to  help  the  cattle 
raisers  materially.^'  The  duty  on  Mediterranean  fruits  very  nearly  offsets  the 
(  higher  fruit  rate  which  California  fruit  growers  have  to  pay  in  shipping  their 
Lpfoduct  to  Eastern  markets.    Califomians  therefore  oppose  any  reduction.  >^ 

Free  wool. — During  the  free  wool  period  many  flocks  of  sheep  were  slaughtered, 
but  since  the  reestablishment  of  the  duty  on  wool  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  kept.  There  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  business  when  the  tariff  is  enforced.  One  result  of 
free  wool  was  that  while  the  sheep  were  being  slaughtered  mutton  was  so  cheap 
that  the  public  acquired  the  taste  for  it,  which  it  still  retains.  Under  favorable 
conditions  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  produce  mutton  as  cheaply  as  beef,  pound 
for  pound,  leaving  the  wool  as  so  much  clear  gain.  Sheep  raisers  favor  the  duty 
on  wool,  but  are  injured  by  agitation  for  changes  in  the  tariff. ^^ 

Tariff  on  sugar. — Professor  Kedzie  believes  that  the  sugar  tariff  should  con- 
tinue for  the  present,  because  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  sugar  industry  of  this 
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coon^  to  cut  the  prioe  of  sugar  down  below  the  ooet  of  production  here.  He 
believes  that  ultimately,  however,  when  the  industry  is  thoroughly  established, 
the  tariff  will  be  xinneoeBsaryJ 

Commercial  effects  of  eaepaiuion.— Fears  aieezprassed  that  free  trade  with  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  will  result  in  a  new  and  seyere  competition,  especially  in 
tobacco  and  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggested  that  the  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory will  enlarge  the  market  for  American  goods,  and  benefit  farmers  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. - 

STATE  Aim  liOCAIi  TAXATION. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses,  representing  nearly  every  section  of  the  oomitry, 
discuss  the  relative  barden  of  State  and  local  taxation  upon  agricultural  and  other 
interests,  and  nearly  all  agree  that  farmers  are  overtaxed  as  compared  with  resi- 
dents of  cities,  nuiinly  because  all  farm  property  is  tangible  and  visible  to  the 
assessor,  while  many  of  the  forms  of  personal  property  owned  in  cities  are  easily 
concealed.'  Only  four  witnesses  express  the  opinion  that  agricultural  and  other 
property  in  their  respective  States  are  equally  taxed,  though  one  other  thinks  that 
farm  land  in  North  Dakota  is  taxed  lower  than  other  property.^  The  farmer  is 
accused  of  being  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  personal-property  tax,  however,  always 
demanding  it  on  the  mistaken  hyx)othe8is  that  business  men  would  escape  if 
personal  property  were  not  taxed.  ^ 

Farmers  and  others  whose  land  is  mortgaged  suffer  an  additional  disadvantage 
because  of  the  taxation  both  of  mortgages  and  of  the  mortgaged  real  estate.  This 
results  in  the  farmer  paying  the  tax  on  the  whole  of  the  property,  and  also  an 
increased  rate  of  interest  to  his  creditor.* 

Proposed  re/orww.— Several  devices  are  proposed  for  improving  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  existing  general-property  tax.''  For  example,  it  is  urged  that 
assessors  be  appointed  where  they  are  now  elected,^  and  that  taxes  be  equalized 
between  localities  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  the  taxes  locally  raised  instead  of 
the  assessment. *  On  the  other  hand,  fundamental  objections  are  urged  against  the 
general-property  tax,  and  it  is  held  that  the  systems  of  taxation  in  most  of  the 
States  need  complete  remodeling,  conditions  having  changed  radically  since  they 
were  adopted.^"  Several  witnesses  advocate  State  income,  inheritance,  and  corpo 
ration  taxes. "  Two  witnesses  favor  a  graduated  income  tax. ''  Others,  while  not 
advocating  an  income  tax  as  such,  favor  the  taxation  of  property  according  to  its 
income-producing  capacity  rather  than  its  selling  value  J' 

TcuxLtion  of  land  values.— Three  witnesses  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  single 
tax  on  land  values.  *  ^  The  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Voice  speaks  for  it  with  particular 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers.    Mr.  Balston  makes  a  more  general  argu- 
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ment  in  favor  of  it  Seyeral  legislative  attempts  to  introdnoe  it  in  the  United 
States  are  spoken  of,  inclnding  a  constitutional  amendment  pending  in  Colorado. 
Two  actual  trials  of  it  in  local  taxation  are  mentioned,  both  of  which,  however, 
were  ended  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unconstitutional.  The 
approach  to  the  system  in  New  Zealand  is  also  referred  to. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

Education,— More  generous  aid  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
is  considered  desirable,'  though  one  witness  proposes  that  the  proceeds  of  the  land- 
grant  funds  be  used  in  the  South  for  the  support  of  farmer's  institutes.''  It  is  sug^ 
gested  that  a  national  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  common-school  systems  of  the 
Southern  States  would  be  of  great  benefit. ^    (See  also  Vol.  XV.) 

Investigation  of  conditions  in  the  South,  —There  is  a  demand  in  the  South  for  an 
official  Gk>vemmental  inquiry  into  the  economic  and  general  condition  of  the 
negroes  and  of  the  white  tenant  farmers,  under  exx)ert  supervision;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  expert  preparing  the  schedule  for  the  inquiry  should  himself  take 
testimony  on  the  ground.  It  is  urged  that  there  is  great  need  for  the  collection  of 
statistics  showing  the  conditions  existing  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  espe- 
cially urged  that  the  conditions  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  Black  Belt  and  other 
typical  sections  of  the  cotton  region  be  investigated  by  the  Industrial  Conunission 
or  otherwise.'* 

Fertilizers.—Mr,  Whitney  mentions  the  desirability  of  national  legislation  gov- 
erning interstate  commerce  in  fertilizers.^ 

Irrigation. — Mr.  Mead  expresses  the  opinion  that  reservoirs  located  in  the  chan- 
nels of  streams,  and  especially  on  the  headwaters  of  streams  in  the  mountains, 
should  be  built  as  public  works.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  give  to  the  arid  States  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  public  lands  within  their  borders  as  a  fund  with  which  to  construct  irri- 
gation works,  and  suggests  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  public  domain  could 
be  largely  increased  by  collecting  rent  from  the  public  grazing  lands,  over  which 
fiocks  and  herds  now  roam  gratis  and  without  restriction,  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  grasses,  if  not  also  to  the  injury  of  Eastern  farmers  by  unfair  competition.* 
Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  also  urges  governmental  action  to  supplement  the 
natural  water  supply  of  the  West  by  the  creation  of  artificial  lakes  and  streams, 
and  suggests  that  large  sums  now  expended  in  river  improvement  might  well  be 
diverted  to  this  use.  ^  Among  Eastern  farmers  there  is  some  opposition  to  Govern- 
mental aid  to  irrigation  enterprises,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  constitute 
an  undue  assistance  to  their  Western  competitors  and  that  the  additional  land  is 
not  yet  needed  for  the  production  of  crops. ^ 

Seepage,— Mx.  Whitney  points  out  the  desirability  of  either  State  or  national 
legislation  to  stop  the  injury  done  in  the  West  by  seepage  waters.  He  says  that 
canal  companies  should  either  be  compelled  to  protect  their  canals  against  perco- 
lation or  pay  damages  to  those  injured  by  the  accumulation  of  water  and  alkali 
on  their  land  as  a  result  of  the  seepage.' 

Protection  of  grazing  /a?id8.— Quite  apart  from  the  suggested  desirability  of 
securing  a  revenue  from  the  grazing  lands  of  the  public  domain,  it  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  exercise  some  control  over  them  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  injury  caused  by  too  close  grazing. '^^  A  system  of  leases  is  proposed,  in 
connection  witii  such  a  disposition  of  irrigable  lands  as  would  enable  each  irrig^a- 
tor  to  lease  some  contiguous  pasture  land,  the  leased  land,  however,  to  remain 
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gal^ect  to  entry  under  the  existing  land  laws,  in  order  that  there  should  he  no 
obstacle  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  areas  soitahle  for  cultivation. 

Divenification  of  crops.— Mr.  Powers  maintains  that  the  State  ought  to  take  the 
lead  in  ascertaining  what  new  agricultural  induatries  should  ho  estahlished  in  each 
localit}',  and  that  the  Nation  should  ascertain  the  crops  and  methods  suited  to  the 
older  sections  of  the  country  under  the  changed  conditions  now  prevailing.' 

Foretiry.— There  is  a  strong  desire  for  legislation  to  preserve  the  evergreen  for- 
ests of  the  Northwest,  and  it  is  proposed  that  great  parks  of  these  trees  he  main* 
» especially  at  the  heads  of  great  rivers  and  on  poor  nonagricultural  lands. 
.  F.  Greeley  declares  that  the  greatest  thing  Congress  can  do  for  the  nation 
b  aside  such  parks,  and  that  the  ezi>endicure  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
r  with  the  necessity  of  huilding  dikes  to  protect  the  lower  valleys  against 
flood8.N^he  heneficent  influence  of  forests  in  preventing  hoth  floods  and  droughts 
Isalso  pomtQ^  out  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Naftzger:  and  the  latter,  besides  urging 
the  preservation  especially  of  the  forests  on  the  Pacific  slope,  proposes  the  transfer 
of  the  forest  reservations  from  the  Interior  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  in 
order  to  secure  a  more  efficient  protection  against  fire.' 

River  improvements. — Mr.  Budge  suggests  that  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
be  dredged  and  provided  with  pile  bars  to  narrow  the  stream  and  extend  naviga- 
tkm.  and  to  prevent  destructive  floods.  He  also  suggests  a  series  of  bars  and 
locks  on  the  Red  and  Red  Lake  rivers.^ 

Inxct  pests.— There  is  a  demand  from  various  sources  for  a.national  quarantine 
law  against  insect  pests,  such  as  that  provided  for  in  the  bill  (S.  5615,  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  second  session) ,  which  has  already  been  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.^  While  there  was  at  first  some  opposition  to  this  measure 
among  the  nurserymen,  a  memorial  strongly  urging  its  passage  has  been  submitted 
to  Congrias  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  and  the 
opposition  seems  to  have  subsided.  At  any  rate,  the  need  of  more  uniform  legisla- 
tion against  insect  pests  is  generally  recognized,  and  Dr.  Howard  proposes  a  second 
national  convention  to  agree  upon  details.  There  is  a  demand  from  Massachusetts 
for  continuation  by  the  National  Government  of  the  work  for  the  extermination  of 
the  gipsy  moth,  which  has  been  suspended  by  the  State  government.*  Dr.  Howard 
snggeets  as  a  rule  for  dividing  such  work  between  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ments that  the  State  affected  ought  to  do  the  work  except  where  the  insect  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  spread  over  a  number  of  States.  ^ 

DiKosesof  animals.— Theire  is  a  general  demand  for  national  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease  among  animals."  It  is  argued  that  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  having  done  such  excellent  work  in  the  eradication  of  pleuro- 
pnenmonia.  could  do  equally  well  with  tuberculosis  and  glanders.'  and  that  local 
laws  are  never  effective  against  such  a  disease  as  sheep  scab.  '^  The  desirability  of 
uniform  legislation  is  conceded  even  when  Federal  legrislation  is  not  advocated." 
Dr.  Salmon  proposes  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  g^ven  authority  to 
require  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  stock  cars  and  stock  yards  and  the  x>roper 
disposition  of  diseased  meat;  also  to  make  regulations  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
uninspected  meat  from  State  to  State  or  to  foreign  countries,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  use  of  diseased  products.  He  also  suggests  a  more  compre- 
hensive penalty  clause  for  shipping  condenmed  meat,  in  order  to  prevent  certain 
ingenious  evasions  of  the  law,  and  adds  that  the  penalty  for  shipping  diseased 
animals  from  one  State  to  another  should  be  made  to  apply  to  railroads  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as  well  as  to  other  railroads.'^ 
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Food  adulteration.— There  is  a  yery  general  demand  for  national  pnre  food  legis- 
lation, in  view  of  the  difflcnlties  of  State  regulation  and  the  need  of  nniformity. 
Several  witnesses  propose  that  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law  shonld  be 
entrnsted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Specific  proposals  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  legislation  are  (1 )  that  all  food  products  should  be  required  to  be 
labeled  so  as  to  show  their  true  constituents;  (2)  that  food  products  brought  into 
a  State  should  immediately  become  subject  to  the  State  law,  even  if  in  ori^nal 
packages,  and  (8)  that  food  products  entering  into  interstate  commerce  shotQd  not 
be  permitted  to  be  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State  in  which  they  are  made.  Dr. 
Gtohrmann,  besides  emphasizing  the  importance  of  uniform  legidation,  lays  down 
the  general  principles  that  pure-food  laws  should  be  very  explicit;  that  the  inspec- 
tors should  be  interested  in  their  work  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  secare  an 
efficient  enforcement  of  the  law;  that  the  chief  officer  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  should  be  a  man  of  executive  ability,  having  also  scientific 
qualifications;  and  that  every  case  of  adulteration  should  be  fully  tried,  political 
and  personal  considerations  being  strictly  excluded.  He  also  suggests  publishing 
the  names  of  violators  of  the  law  as  a  most  effective  punishment,  and  adds  that 
the  public  should  be  educated  regarding  the  requirements  of  the  law.^ 

Okomargamie.— Many  vntnesses  especially  urge  national  legislation  to  restrict 
or  regulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  either  by  requiring  it  to  be  distinguished 
from  butter  by  coloring  or  labeling,  or  by  a  decided  increase  of  the  tax,  e.  g.  to  10 
cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Hamilton  points  out  that  at  present  the  oleomargarine  bnsi- 
ness  is  so  profitable  that  the  temptation  to  fraudulent  substitution  is  very  great, 
and  he  advocates  an  increase  of  the  tax  to  10  cents  so  that  the  manufacturers 
could  not  undersell  the  dairymen.^ 

Speculatio7u—&eyettkl  witnesses  favor  national  legislation  to  prevent  local  deal- 
ing in  options  and  futures,  especially  in  bucket  shops.  ^ 

Inspection  and  grading  of  grain^ Regulation  of  elevators,— In  order  to  prevent 
manipulation  of  grades  by  warehousemen  and  other  dealers  in  grain  it  is  proposed 
that  a  national  grade  be  established  as  a  basis,  all  grain  grading  above  or  below 
that  grade  to  be  sold  at  a  premium  or  discount.  It  is  believed  that  this  would 
result  in  saving  to  the  farmer  some  part  of  the  profits  which  now  go  to  middle- 
men.^ Other  proposals  are  that  the  terminal  elevators  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Government,  and  that  inspectors  should  be  appointed  at 
public  warehouses  to  prevent  the  warehousemen  from  trafficking  in  or  mixing  grain 
or  from  keeping  the  better  qualities  of  their  customers'  grain  and  delivering  the 
poorest  quality.* 

Railroad  discriminations ,  etc,  ( See  also  Vols.  IV  and  IX. )  —One  of  the  measures 
proposed  in  connection  with  the  railroads  is  that  all  discriminations,  special ' 
rates,  and  rebates  should  be  prohibited.*  One  witness  advocates  the  legalization 
of  pooling  under  such  supervision  as  would  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  what- 
ever advantage  the  railroads  would  derive  from  it;  ^  but  this  proposal  does  not 
appear  to  be  poptdar,  among  either  farmers  or  grain  merchants. " 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  increased.*    It  is  pro- 
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poe^ed.  for  example,  that  the  oommisBion  be  g^Ten  the  authority  to  enforoe  its  roles 
and  r^nlations;  *  that  it  shoald  have  power  to  determine  what  are  reasonable 
rates,  and  to  classify  ratea;  *  and  that  it  shoald  have  snpenrisory  power  to  control 
Tarions  matters  connected  with  the  interstate  commerce,  including  the  weighing, 
storage,  inspection,  and  transfer  of  grain.'  It  is  also  suggested  that  one  member 
of  the  Gommiflsion  shoald  be  an  agriculturist,  while  one  should  rspresent  manu- 
factures and  one  ooiomercial  interests/ 

Government  owneiship  of  railroads,— The  necessity  of  Government  control  oyer 
railroads  leads  three  witnesses  to  suggest  Gk>vemment  ownership,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  shoald i«ot  be  undertaken  without  a  satisfactory  civil-serrice  system.' 

Regulation  of  oorp*  orations  and  trusts.— in  view  of  the  ill  success  of  State  legis- 
lation to  regulate  indostrial  combinations,  it  is  proposed  that  Federal  legislation 
be  enacted  for  the  ptu'pose,  at  least  where  interstate  busineas  is  concerned.*  It  is 
suggested  that  protective  duties  be  removed  in  the  case  of  indostries  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  gpreat  combinations.^ 

Cooperation, — ^Mr.  Holmes  suggests  that  incorporated  cooperative  companies 
should  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  State  officers,  and  that  those  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  uugbt  preferably  be  provided  lor  by  national  legislation.'' 

Department  of  Agriculture,— It  is  suggested  that  the  annual  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $10,000,000,  to  ena- 
ble it  to  keep  pace  T/ith  the  importance  of  the  industry.  A  specific  extension  of 
the  Department's  work  is  asked  for  in  the  coUection  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
cost  of  raising  iinp<»rtant  agricultural  products.*  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
Department  continue  its  experiments  in  the  growth  of  high-grade  sugar-beet  seed, 
as  it  is  considered  d  »irable  and  necessary  that  the  seed  should  be  grown  in  this 
country. ^<'  Mr.  Haitimond  urges  the  establishment  of  a  division  of  mechanics  to 
give  information  of  mechanical  improvements,  in  order  that  the  mechanical  prog- 
ress of  agriculture  may  keep  pace  with  that  of  other  occupations." 

Banking. — Soathc  m  planters  urge  that  the  national  banks  be  permitted  to  loan 
money  on  real  estate  security,  in  order  that  loans  may  be  negotiated  more  readily 
and  at  reasonable  rites  of  interest,  and  that  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  circulation 
of  State  banks  be  r  smoved.*' 

PosUil  savings  baaks. — Several  witnesses  recommend  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings  banka.    The  National  Grange  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  such  banks.'' 

Direct  election  of  Senators,— The  National  Grange  also  favors  the  direct  election 
of  Senators.*-* 

Tariff.— There  is  some  demand  for  increased  tarifF  protection  to  agricultural 
interests.  It  is  staled  that  between  three  and  four  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  agricultural  pr(x*ucts  are  imported  which  shoald  be  produced  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  encouragement  of  their  production  at  home  would  help  to  diversify 

agriculture.     In  particular,  higher  duties  on  wool  and  hides  are  called  for;  >^  and 

a  reimposition  of  the  duty  on  foreifirn-grown  hemp  is  especially  urged  as  a  means 
•   of  needed  encourag  )men t  to  the  hemp-growing  industry  of  Kentucky.  > "   Mr .  W ed- 

derbum,  though  nois  in  favor  of  protective  duties  in  general,  suggests  that  the  cul- 

tivation  of  long-staple  cotton  might  well  be  encouraged  by  a  tax  on  imports.'^ 

California  interests  are  opposed  to  any  redaction  of  the  tariff,  especially  on  fruits, 
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even  by  means  of  reciprocity  treatiee; '  and  Mr.  Saylor  favors  a  continnanoe  of 
the  duty  on  sngar,  even  from  Porto  Rico.* 

Extermon  of  foreign  marArefs.— Comparatively  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
develop  the  agricnltnral  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  attention  is  called 
to  the  desirability  of  Government  action  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to  the  need  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  con- 
sidered especially  desirable  to  secure  new  customers  for  the  cotton  crop,  two-thirds 
of  which  is  exported. ' 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  sjrstem  of  Government  inspection  of  exx>ort  products 
should  be  provided  for,  especially  in  the  case  of  dairy  products.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
proposes  a  system  of  optional  inspection  for  grain,  believing  that  a  Government 
certificate  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  grain  In  Europe.*  Other  proposals  for 
extending  the  foreign  trade  are  a  continuation  of  the  experimental  shipments  of 
butter  already  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;^  an  improvement 
of  the  consular  service;  ^  the  employment  of  traveling  special  agents  and  agricul- 
tural attaches  to  American  embassies  in  foreign  countries; ''  exhibits  at  exposi- 
tions, permanent  exhibits  in  foreign  countries,  and  advertisements  in  foreign 
newspapers  and  magazines;*  the  appointment  of  an  export  commission;*  the 
encouragement  of  cold-storage  facilities  at  the  ports,  and  of  improved  cold-storage 
transportation  facilities;  ^^  the  opening  of  an  Isthmian  canal,  which  is  especially 
desired  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  South,  >'  but  is  said  to  be  opposed 
by  some  Northern  farmers; ''  the  development  of  American  shipping  by  means  of 
subsidies,'^  and  export  bounties  on  staple  agricultural  products.^* 

Export  bounties,— Mr,  Wedderbum  argues  that  an  export  bounty  on  staple 
agricultural  export  products,  by  making  it  profitable  to  raise  and  exxx)rt  grain, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  would  stop  the  Southern  and  Western  competition  with  the 
Eastern  truck  farmer,  and  so  benefit  New  England  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the 
country  producing  the  staples.'*  Mr.  Powers  opposes  the  export  bounty;  he  says 
the  result  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  German  sugar  bounty,  which 
has  made  sugar  so  cheap  in  England  that  farmers  feed  raw  GOrman  sugar  to  their 
hogs,  at  the  expense  of  the  German  taxpayer,  while  the  bounty  has  raised  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  German  consumer  and  thus  lessened  the  amount  consumed. 
Mr.  Powers  maintains  that  if  the  bounty  were  removed  the  increased  consumption 
in  Grermany  would  in  time  create  a  market  for  as  much  sugar  as  the  export 
bounty  has.^* 

Rural  mail  delivery.— -All  the  witnesses  who  discuss  this  subject  are  emphatically 
in  favor  of  rural  mail  delivery  as  a  great  convenience  and  benefit  to  farmers. 
It  is  argued  that  those  who  live  in  the  country  are  as  much  entitled  to  free  mail 
delivery  as  those  who  live  in  cities,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  economy  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  daily  trips  to  town.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  use  of 
the  mails  would  increase." 

Road  improvement. — It  is  proi>os8d  that  the  United  States  Government  bear 
some  part,  e.  g.  one-third,  of  the  expense  of  road  improvements.'^ 

>  Turnball,  987.  »»  Hitchcock,  678. 

*  Page  589.  1 1  Naf tasger,  968, 967;  Tiirnbnll,  967;  Stubbs,  783. 
»  Davenport,  270;  Hitchcock,  686,  687;  Hanley,      »»  Moran,  720,  721. 

280.  "  Hanley,  276,  293,  294;  Moran,  716,  717;  Prom, 

*  HamUton,  367;  Salmon,  746;  Snow,  286;  Hitch-  798,  794;  Stnbbs,  783. 

cock,  673,  676, 680,  681.  i «  Wedderbnrn,  627,  628,  630-632;  Peek,  463. 

»  Hitchcock,  677,  678.  » •  Pages  627,  628,  630-632. 

•  Snow,  240.  »•  Pages  176, 177. 

'  Hitchcock,  686-689.  »»Brigham.  27;  Stockwell,  904;  M.  P.  Greeley, 

« Hanley,  292;  Hitchcock,  689.  944;  Wilson,  250. 

•  Snow,  239, 240;  Horan,  719.  * "  Podge,  607,  700,  701. 
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1.  PBOGRESS    OF    AQBICULTUBE    DUBINQ    THE    VIHTBENTH 

CENTUBT. 

A.  IVumerfeal  importanee  of  the  asiieultnral  indvstrles.— 1.  Vui- 
ber  of  furmcn. — Mr.  Powers,  of  the  Census  Office,  says  that  from  1850  to  1890  the 
popoliition  of  the  United  States  ensaged  in  agriculture  increased  from  13,500,000  to 
27,000,000.  The  farm  owners,  who  m  1850  were  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
farm  families,  increased  to  a  little  more  than  60  per  cent  in  1890,  laborers  and  ten- 
ants decreasing  to  about  40  per  cent.  The  slaves  represented  in  1850  about  19  per 
cent  of  the  farm  families,  and  wage  laborers  about  16  per  cent  Although  the  num- 
ber of  wage  laborers  was  increased  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  it  has  relatively 
decreased  since  that  time,  while  tenancy  has  increased  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
(170.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  the  agricultural 
element  is  the  laigest  one  in  our  population.  In  1890  out  of  22,750,000  persons 
employed  in  all  gainful  occupations,  8,500,000  were  employed  in  agrirultural  occupa- 
tions of  all  sorts.  Of  these  3,000,000  were  agricultural  laborers  working  for  wages, 
and  5,5O0,0O(^  were  farmers  of  the  pn>prietor  class,  including  owners  and  tenants. 
The  farming  element  constitutes  one-third  of  the  population,  and  while  the  capital 
employed  in  agriculture  is  small  compared  with  that  m vested  in  manufacturing  and 
mechuiical  industries,  it  is  numbers  of  people  rather  than  dollars  of  wealth  that  are 
entitled  to  primary  consideration.     (152,  157. ) 

Mr.  Stock  WELL,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  states 
the  number  employed  in  agriculture  in  Massachusetts  as  follows:  1875,  74,500;  1885, 
77,661;  1895,  exclusive  of  agricultural  laborers,  37,556.  Mr.  Stockwell  apparently 
believes  that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  previous  decade  held  good  irom  1885 
to  1895.     (8B4.) 

2.  Vamber  and  valae  of  farmi. — Mr.  A.  J.  Wedderburn,  master  of  the  Viivinia 
State  Grange,  quotes  the  report  of  Hon.  William  H.  Hatch  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  (Report  No.  1999,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session. 
March  2,  1895)  as  showing  that  the  number  of  farma  in  the  United  States  increased 
between  1880  and  1890  from  4,008,907  to  4,564,641,  or  16.25  per  cent,  while  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  decreased  5.4  per  cent, 
and  their  acreage  decreased  7.70  per  cent.  In  1860  the  farmers'  wealth  was  nearly 
one-half  the  wealth  of  the  entire  country,  but  in  1890  it  had  decreased  to  one-fourth, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in  acreage,  capital,  and  production.     (628.] 

Mr.  Stockwell  also  calls  attention  to  a  decline  m  farm  values.  In  1850  the  farmers 
owned  one-half  the  wealth  of  the  country;  in  1890,  only  one-fourth.     (891.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  value  of  farms  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  a  little  over 
$13,000,000,000,  that  of  live  stock  and  farming  implements  a  little  less  than 
$3,000,000,000;  making  a  total  of  about  $16,000,000,000.     ( 184. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  shows  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  figures  of  1880  and  1890  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  number,  acreage,  and  valuation  of  Massachusetts 
^ums.  The  total  capital  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Massachusetts  in  1895 
was  $219,557,214.     (887,  888. ) 

Mr.  Pools,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabama,  says  there  has  been  a  small 
but  steady  increase  for  years  in  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  in  that  State.     (924. ) 

Dr.  Cbowell  explains  the  small  increase  in  the  value  of  farming  property  by  the 
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fact  that  the  rewards  of  capital  and  labor  are  much  lower  in  agricultare  than  in  other 
lines  of  activity,  and  that  inequality  tends  to  throw  capital  out  of  agriculture.     (339. ) 

8.  Productivity  of  agrionlture. — Profetssor  B.\iley,  of  the  Collie  of  Agriculture  of 
Cornell  University,  illustrates  the  increase  of  agricultural  pr<xluction  by  certain 
statements  relating  to  average  crops  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  said  in  1791  by  an  observer  living  within  6  miles  of  Philadelphia  that  8  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  was  a  fair  allowance  for  the  better  kind  of  farms  in  those  parts; 
that  some  did  not  yield  6,  and  that  eight  out  of  ten  did  not  come  up  to  8.  Mr.  Bailey 
says  that  the  yield  of  wheat  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  regions  now  averages 
at  least  twice  these  figures,  and  the  best  farms  do  much  better.  The  same  observer 
said  in  1791  that  dairy  cows  averaged  2  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  or  104  pounds  a 
year.  An  ordinary  farm  dairy  to-day  in  that  region,  says  Mr.  Bailey,  should  aver- 
age 260  pounds  of  butter  to  the  cow,  and  the  test  heras  will  produce  more.  Mr. 
Bailey  also  quotes  an  extended  estimate  of  the  average  production  of  a  good  farm  in 
Bucks  County  in  1791.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  average  productivity  of  a  farm  is 
four  to  six  times  greater  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  same  section  100  years  ago. 
(1004-1006.) 

Among  the  reasons  for  increased  productivity  of  farm  land  Mr.  Bailey  enumerates 
the  use  of  better  tools,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  tillage  and  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  better  markets  and 
the  greater  competition  stimulate  activity  and  eneigy.  A  greater  range  of  products 
is  in  demand.  Diseases  and  insects  are  under  better  control.  Elsewhere^,  however, 
Mr.  Bailey  says  that  insects  and  diseases  have  grown  more  numerous  and  more  serious 
because  of  the  introduction  of  new  p^sts  by  commerce  and  because  of  the  greater 
variety  of  crops,  the  greater  extent  of  crops  of  one  kind,  etc.  He  adds,  however, 
in  this  connection,  that  in  many  cases  the  farmer  has  a  recourse  for  the  destruction 
of  pests,  and  that  his  resources  m  such  directions  are  greater  to-day  than  they  were 
100  years  ago.     ( 1006,  1013.) 

According  to  the  census  returns  the  aggregate  value  of  farm  products  remained 
nearly  stationary  from  1870  to  1890,  while  the  value  of  manufactures  nearly  doubled 
between  1880  and  1 890.  Mr.  H  a m mon d,  of  South  Carolina,  criticises  the  census  figures, 
however,  as  being  subject  to  important  corrections.  The  census  of  1890  repoited  as 
manufactures  many  small  industries  which  had  not  previously  been  included  under 
that  head.  The  census  returns  make  no  allowance  for  the  value  of  raw  material 
consumed,  which  is  estimated  in  the  census  returns  as  considerably  more  than  half 
the  gross  value  of  manufactured  products.  Moreover,  many  manufactured  products 
are  used  as  material  for  other  manufactures,  and  the  values  of  them  are  counted 
again  and  again.     (835,  836. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  thinks  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  product  per  aci'e  has  increased 
on  the  whole.  The  statistics  of  agriculture  do  not  indicate  anv  distinct  movement 
toward  intensive  agriculture,  though  it  is  well  known  that  sucfi  a  movement  is  tak- 
ing place  in  special  directions.     (156. ) 

Mr.  Wedderburn  says  that  between  1880  and  1894  there  was  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction and  in  the  yield  per  acre,  but  a  loss  of  $248,299,825  in  the  money  value  of 
the  product.     (628.) 

Mr.  Brioham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mieves  that  the  farmers  made  a 
larger  profit  on  a  given  investment' 40  years  ago  than  to-day.  The  valuation  of  land 
and  of  cattle  was  lower,  so  that  a  man  could  get  more  from  the  same  investment. 
Nevertheless,  a  dollar  will  now  buy  a  good  deal  more  of  most  kinds  of  goods  than 
formerly,  agricultural  implements  especially  being  cheaper  and  better.     (13. ) 

Mr.  Nall,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Kentucky,  says  that  the  agricultural 
products  of  to-day  are  more  valuable  in  the  aggregate  than  50  years  ago,  because 
there  is  a  larger  capital  employed;  but  he  doubts  whether,  acre  for  acre,  more  wa^lth 
is  produced  now  than  before.     (809. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  declares  that  the  United  States  as  a  farming  nation  is  equaled  by 
none  in  the  amount  of  its  agricultural  productions.  "The  grain  is  finer,  the  fruit 
more  luscious,  the  flower  more  beautiful  than  ever  before."  The  farmdt  each  year 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  far  more  than  all  other  industries  combing.  The 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  for  1898  was  $4,000,000,000,  and  the  relative  value 
as  shown  by  the  exports  has  averaged  nearly  80  per  cent  for  the  last  50  years.     ( 891 . ) 

4.  AgTicnlture  tho  ftadamontal  industry. — Mr.  Stockwell  says  the  prosperity  of 
apiculture  is  the  foundation  of  National  wealth,  and  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider very  carefully.     (892.) 

B.  PreTalence  and  limitations  of  agricultural  prosperity.— in 

the  East  generally. — Dr.  Crowell  says  the  localities  in  the  East  with  which  he  is  meet 
tiuniliar  have  rapidly  advanced  in  the  last  decade,  both  in  the  condition  of  affricul- 
tural  labor,  in  the  earnings  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  ability  of  farmers  to  send  their 
children  to  higher  institutions  of  learning.     (337. ) 
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Mr.  NoRRis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  thinkB  that  farmerB  in  the  older 
sectionB  of  the  country  are  in  a  worse  condition  on  the  average  than  they  were  30 
yeara  ago.  He  adds  that  w^here  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States  have  depended 
entirely  apon  growing  cereals,  they  have  run  behind  and  had  to  mortgage  their 
huTna.     (326,327.) 

New  Engiand, — ^Mr.  Bachrldbr  says  the  fanners  of  New  England  have  suffered 
greatly  from  western  competition,  but  are  to-day  more  prosperous  than  ever  before. 
Owing  especially  to  the  enorts  of  the  Grange,  which  is  exceedingly  active  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  social  conditions  and  opportonities  for  enjoyment  among  the  farming 
classes  have  been  great! v  improved.     (40,  41.) 

Mr.  SrocKWELL  says  that  tne  Massachusetts  fairuier,  after  being  in  a  bad  condition 
for  4  or  5  years,  has  become  prosperous.  There  is  a  marked  improvement;  he  has 
tomed  his  attention  from  the  oia  lines  to  the  new,  and  prices  and  conditions  are 
better. 

Mr.  Stockwell  considers  the  prosperity  of  Massachusetts  farmers  in  1899  and  1900, 
in  spite  of  the  drought,  a  wonderful  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  intelligent 
culture  and  of  the  strength  of  the  Massachusetts  soils.     (^3,  901. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the  influence  oi  the  State  board  and 
its  institutes,  the  work  of  the  Grange,  and  the  increase  in  all  other  lin<s  are  reflet*ted 
in  better  conditions  in  the  farmers'  homes  all  over  Massachusetts  and  in  a  higher 
plane  of  living.  The  laborers  on  the  farms  enjoy  better  conditions  of  life  than 
lormerly.  The  surroundings  of  the  home  are  more  neat  and  more  l>eautiful  than 
formerly.     (884.) 

AVti7  York, — Mr.  Powers  questions  whether  the  New  York  fanner  is  doing  as 
well  as  20  years  ago.  He  turns  off  as  much  money,  but  is  spemling  more  in  con- 
nection with  his  fiirm.  New  York  farm  owners  and  tenants  live  better,  however, 
than  15  years  ago.     ( 178. ) 

Mr,  SrocKwsLx.  says  the  New  York  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  recently  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  agricultural  depression  in  New 
York  State.  Mr.  K  jelgaard,  an  intelligent  Pennsylvania  farmer,  was  employed  to  travel 
through  the  agricultural  districts,  and  Mr.  Gebiige  T.  Powell  investigated  the  sub- 
ject by  correspondence.  Mr.  Stockwell  quotes  from  the  report  made  to  the  society, 
showing  that  farming  land  had  depreciated;  that  30  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were 
anxious  to  leave  their  homes,  that  86  per  cent  reported  that  their  children  could  not 
be  influenced  to  remain  on  the  farms,  that  tenant  farming  was  on  the  increase,  that 
35  per  cent  of  the  New  York  fanners  were  losing  money,  50  per  cent  were  dainger- 
ously  near  doing  so,  and  14  per  cent  making  a  profit,  while  20  per  cent  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  or  not     ( 888, 892. ) 

Professor  Bailey  quotes  20  replies  from  representative  New  York  farmers  to  ques- 
tions as  to  the  existence  and  the  causes  of  agricultural  decline.  Only  6  out  of  the  20 
seem  to  Mr.  Bailey  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  general  depression  in  agriculture,  and 
even  in  these  cases  the  decline  does  not  seem  to  make  the  respondents  hopeless. 
Several  of  the  correspondents  point  out  that  the  question  may  be  differently  answered 
according  to  one's  understanding  of  it.  Some  of  them  regard  the  decline  of  the 
value  of  Iftrm  land  as  an  evidence  of  agricultural  depression.  Others,  lookinf|[  at  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker  and  possible  buyer  of  land,  take  a  different 
view.  One  says:  ''I  think  that  there  has  never  been  a  more  faivorable  Ume  to  buy 
a  farm  and  pay  for  it  from  the  soil  than  now^."  Others  point  out  that  while  land 
values  have  declined,  farm  products  bring  prices  that  are  profitable,  if  intelligence 
is  applied  to  raising  them,  and  that  farm  wages  are  higher  than  they  were  years 
ago.     (1006-1010.) 

New  Jersey. — Mr.  Colks,  a  farmer  and  dairyman,  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  says  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  his  section  is  not  very  prosperous.  Prices  are  generally 
lower  than  formerly,  though  perhaps  agricultunir  products  are  no  more  affec^ted 
than  the  products  of  other  industries.  There  is  some  feeling  among  New  Jersey 
farmers  that  thev  suffer  from  the  low  freight  rates  for  long  Tiauls  from  the  West. 
Keai  estatf  has  been  reduced  in  value.  The  profits  of  many  farmers  are  reduced 
by  the  interest  on  land  bought  at  higher  prices.     ( 122, 123. ) 

Mr.  Coles  adds,  however,  that  the  home  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey fcirm  are  n-eater  than  formerly.  Most  of  the  farmers  m  his  section  have  fairly 
good  homes,  norses,  and  carriages,  and  live  about  as  well  as  other  people.  Where 
there  is  any  talent  for  music,  they  try  to  have  a  musical  instrument  in  the  house; 
generally  an  oipin,  but  often  a  piano.  The  children  are  better  educated  than  for- 
merly; some  go  awav  to  school  or  college.     (125, 129.) 

Mr.  Kbtchcm,  of  Pennington,  N.  J.,  says  that  the  uums  in  that  vicinity  are  gen- 
erally devoted  to  mixed  agriculture — potato  farming  and  dairying.  South  of  Tren- 
ton there  is  some  truck  farming.  He  thinks  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  the 
profits  on  the  capital  employed  compare  favorably  with  the  period  preceding  the  civil 
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war,  but  not  with  the  period  immediately  following  it.  Fanns  in  that  section  are  all 
occupied,  and  new  lands  have  l)een  cleared  and  wet  lands  reclaimed  bv  underdrain- 
age.     (132.) 

Ohio. — Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  thinks  the 
Ohio  farmer  is  in  a  much  better  condition  now  than  he  was  before  the  war.  He 
complains  l)ecau8e  he  feels  that  he  is  not  as  prosperous  as  he  was  at  a  given  period 
after  the  war,  when  the  increased  demand  for  agncultural  nroducts  greatly  anected 
their  prices.    Mr.  Miller  knows  of  no  abandoned  farms  in  Ohio.     (614. ) 

Illinois, — Mr.  George,  of  Chicago,  says  the  condition  of  agriculture  m  Illinois  is 
vastly  improved,  as  comjiared  with  40  years  ago,  though  it  might  be  still  better. 
The  farmers  live  in  more  comfort,  and  have  much  better  educational  and  social  priv- 
ileges. Mr.  George  remembers  the  time,  from  1840  to  1844,  when  farmers  coula  not 
find  a  market  for  com  in  Illinois,  even  at  10  cents  a  bushel  in  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise, and  when  pork  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price.     (223,  224. ) 

Minnesoia. — Mr.  Hanley  says  that  all  the  farmers  within  30  miles  of  St.  Paul  are 
wealthy;  **  probably  none  of  them  is  worth  less  than  $20,000.'*  They  have  the 
benefit  of  the  terminal  market  at  St.  Paul.     (274. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  of  Minnesota,  thinks  the  tendency  is  for  the  farmers  to  live  a  little 
better  than  25  or  30  years  ago,  but  that  they  still  can  not  afford  to  live  as  well  as 
they  ought  to.     (711.) 

The  mrrthwest. — Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  thinks  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  are  doing  better  and  feeling  l)etter  than  formerly.  They  farm  l^etter  and 
are  diversifying  and  raising  stock.     (727. ) 

Mr.  Jumper,  also  of  Aberdeen,  says  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  have  learned 
by  experience  and  understand  the  soil  a  good  deal  l)etter  than  formerly.  The  con- 
dition of  the  fanner  has  advanced  every  year  for  4,  5,  or  6  years;  it  is  now  very  good 
and  is  still  advancing.     (734. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  that  on  the  frontier  of  to-day,  in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the 
West,  a  greater  percentage  of  those  who  try  to  make  homes  succeed  than  did  so  in 
central  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  c«ntury.  In  the  early  settlement  of  cen- 
tral New  York  a  great  deal  of  land  was  taken  up'under  contract,  and  not  one-fourth 
of  the  men  who  thus  took  land  ever  i)erfected  tne  title.  The  chances  of  a  man  pay- 
ing off  a  debt  on  a  w^estem  fann  are  at  least  ten  times  what  they  were  in  central 
New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     (171. ) 

Maryland. — Mr.  Ages,  master  of  the  Maryland  State  Grange,  says  there  was  a 
^reat  deal  more  land  under  cultivation  in  Maryland  40  years  ago  than  at  the  present 
time.  A  great  deal  has  grown  up  in  timber,' and  along  tlie  railroads  many  farms 
have  been  subdivided  into  small  town  sites.  The  average  condition  of  agriculture  is 
not  as  good  as  it  was  40  years  ago,  though  in  every  locality  there  are  industrious 
farmers  who  are  making  money.     (104, 109.  ] 

Jlr^nin. — Mr.  Wedderburn  says  there  is  a  decided  improvement  among  the 
farmers  of  northern  Virginia,  but  as  a  rule  the  farmers  have  not  made  much  money, 
and  have  had  to  be  very  economical.  The  cost  of  production  and  of  everything 
used  in  production  is  too' high  for  profit.     (623, 624.) 

W&st  Virginia. — Mr.  Clohan  says  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  of  West  Virginia,  and  is  very  hopeful  for  the  future.  (603. ) 

North  Caro//7m.— Mr.  Graham,  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  president  of  the  State  Fanners'  Alliance,  says  there  were  some  exceptionally 
fine  farmers  in  North  Carolina  before  the  war,  but  he  thinks  the  farmers  as  a  class 
have  improved  in  their  methods  since  that  time.  They  are  more  intelligent  and 
live  better  than  30,  40,  or  50  years  ago.  Agriculture  has  not  b^n  remunerative  in 
North  Carolina  for  several  years  past,  however.     (433,  434.) 

South  Carolina. — Mr.  Youmans,  a  farmer  and  merchant  of  Fairiax,  S.  C,  testi- 
fies that  in  his  section  agriculture  is  in  a  deplorable  condition;  in  spite  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  propitiousness  of  the  seasons,  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  abun- 
dant harvests,  tnere  is  hanlship  and  distress,  which  must  be  due  to  an  artificial 
cause.  Small  landholders  are  l)eing  force<i  to  give  up  their  land,  and  it  will  be  only 
a  question  of  time  until  the  large  landholders  must  do  the  same.  The  proceeds  of 
the  crops  will  not  j)ay  the  expense  of  production.  Scarcely  any  croj)  is  profitable. 
The  tendency  of  prices  is  downward,  though  there  are  temporary  reactions  in  certain 
lines.  Mr.  Youmans  says  he  can  not  get  $5  for  what  he  could  sell  20  years  ago 
for  |20.  He  believes  that  in  the  matter  of  prices  history  repeats  itself,  and  refers  to 
the  decline  in  the  twenties  and  forties,  the  rise  in  the  fifties,  and  the  decline  since 
1872.  Mr.  Youmans  savs  he  made  itionev  steadily  as  a  cotton  j»lanter  until  1S90. 
(117,118.)  •  .  J  ^^ 

Georgia. — Mr.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  the 
progress  of  Georgia  in  all  lines  of  industry  has  been  very  marked  during  the  last 
decade,  and  especially  so  in  agriculture  in  the  last  two  years.    Mr.  Stevens  r^ards 
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the  increase  of  urban  populntion  as  an  evidence  of  gratifying  growth  in  the  divennty 
of  indnstrial  punBuits,  aiguing  greatly  increased  prosperity.  There  is  a  latger  per- 
centage of  attractive  homes  among  the  agricaltural  population  than  at  any  previous 
time. 

The  present  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  Geoigia  is  much  better  in  every  way 
than  for  many  years  past.  The  country  banks  hold  a  much  smaller  number  of  &u-m- 
els'  notes,  and  for  snudler  amounts,  but  have  much  larger  deposits  from  the  farmers 
than  ever  before.     (905, 906, 915. ) 

Mr.  Brown,  president  of  the  Geoi^  State  Agricultural  Societv,  testifies  that  the 

landholders  and  the  laborers  of  his  State  alike  have  lost  grouna  materially  during 

Ijie  post  few  years.    The  small  &rmer,  who  works  his  own  land  and  does  not  hire 

labor,  is  more  prosperous  than  the  laige  farmer  and  landowner,  although  he  has 

few  luxuries  and  lives  mostly  on  what  he  can  himself  raise.     (60.  i 
__     _  ..  .  .     ^        ....._        -      utSt 


Mr.  Redding,  director  of  the  Geoivia  Agricultural  Experiment  station,  thinks  the 
Georgia  &rmer  is  a  little  harder  up  than  he  was  before  trie  war.  He  has  known  of 
a  good  many  cases  where  men  have  been  sold  out  to  pay  their  creditors.     (443, 445. ) 

Mr.  Barrett,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  testifies  that  Georgia  is  not  prosperous.  The  tax 
returns  have  decreased  within  the  last  few  years.     (51. ) 

Alabama. — Mr.  Pools,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Alabama,  says  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  in  Alabama  is  better  by  50  per  cent  than  it  was  15  or  20  years 
ago.  Since  about  1890  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  prosperity  every  year. 
(924,  a25.) 

Southern  agriculture  before  the  war. — Mr.  Nunnally,  a  cotton  planter  of  Georgia, 
testifies  that  even  in  the  old  days  of  luxury  and  ease  in  the  South  a  man  who  did 
not  inherit  anything,  but  was  obliged  to  face  poverty  from  the  beginning,  usually 
remained  poor.  The  implements  of  husbandry  were  few  and  primitive.  The  prac- 
tice was  to  work  out  the  soil  and  move  on  to'more  productive  fields.  That  day  of 
devastation  is  over.  The  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  produces  far  richer  crops 
than  in  its  early  freshness.     (454. ) 

AffrumUuTol  cUnpresaion  in  the  South. — Mr.  Dillingham  says  the  whole  agricultural 
industry  of  the  South  is  depressed.  The  small  white  farmers  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  colored  farmers.  He  believes  that  the  Southern  farmers  must  fertilize 
the  soU  and  raise  their  food.    (168. ) 

Recent  Southern  prosperity. — Dr.  Stcbbs,  director  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  sta- 
tions, savs  all  the  Southern  States  are  in  first-class  condition  at  present.  Money 
is  abundant;  farmers  are  cheerful^  and  are  improving  their  farms  and  diversifying 
their  agriculture.  Among  the  whites  there  is  less  moving  about,  less  disposition  to 
sell,  more  endeavor  to  improve  and  embellish  the  home  than  Dr.  Stubbs  has  ever 
seen  before.  There  are  fewer  mortgages,  less  dissatisfaction,  more  home  comforts, 
more  education,  more  live  stock,  more  fertilizers  used,  and  better  attention  paid  to 
farming.  In  the  nature  of  things,  this  condition  is  not  permanent,  because  if  the 
bottom  should  drop  out  of  either  of  the  staple  crops — cotton,  sugar,  or  rice — the 
South  would  suffer.  These  interests  are  prosperous  oecause  prices  are  fairly  goipd. 
Six  or  8  years  ago  the  cotton  planters  found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
selling  the  crop  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  having  to  buy  things  at  higher  prices  than 
now,  and  they  passed  through  very  desperate  straits.  Bice  and  sugar  are  liable  to 
these  fluctuations,  as  well  as  cotton.     ( 782. ) 

Mr.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georipa,  says  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  Geoigia  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  has  improved  of  late.  The  short 
cotton  crop  of  1899,  and  the  fact  tnat  Southern  mills  used  more  cotton  than  ever 
before,  combined  to  raise  the  price  of  cotton;  the  South  fixed  the  price  for  the  first 
time.  In  addition  to  that,  the  farmers  of  to-day  are  raising  their  own  supplies  of 
food,  not  only  of  vegetables,  but  of  meats,  and  harvested  more  wheat  in  1900  than 
in  any  other  3  jears  since  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Stevens  believes  that  Georgia  has 
unsurpassed  agricultural  possibilities.     (916, 917. ) 

Mr.  Balch,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  testifies  that  the  cotton  farmers  have  prospered 
more  for  2  or  3  years  preceding  the  date  of  his  testimony  f  March,  1900)  than  for 
many  years  before,  and  that  the  South  is  in  better  condition  tnan  ever  before.  Large 
amounts  of  capital  are  being  invested  in  mills,  giving  employment  to  labor  between 
layin^-by  time  and  cotton-picking  time,  and  between  cotton  picking-time  and  plant- 
ing time.  Mr.  Balch  attributes  much  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  planters 
to  success  in  inducing  the  colored  people  to  buy  less  in  the  way  of  supplies  than 
formeriv.     (496, 497.) 

Mr.  Aill,  of  M«|ftphis,  thinks  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  planters  in  that 
vicinity  has  improved  somewhat  in  the  past  few  years,  but  is  not  as  good  as  for  a 
short  time  after  the  war,  when  labor  was  more  to  be  relied  upon  and  the  price  of 
cotton  was  high.    (503.) 
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Mr.  NoRFLEET,  a  cotton  factor  of  Memphis,  teetifies  that  there  was  less  demand  for 
loans  in  the  spring  of  1900  than  for  15  years  before,  on  ac^count  of  the  higher  prices  of 
cotton.     (488.) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  a  cotton  dealer  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  the  vear  1899-1900  was  a 
remarkable  year,  and  that  the  country  is  in  better  condition  (March,  1900)  than  for 
a  number  of  years.     A  great  many  mortgages  have  been  paid  off.     (515.) 

Mr.  Kyle,  of  Mississippi,  also  considers  the  condition  of  the  cotton  planters  better 
(March,  1900)  than  for  several  years.  More  people  have  money  to  loan,  prices  for 
cotton  and  other  products  having  been  better.  Cattle  and  sheep  have  realized  good 
prices.     (470. ) 

€.  Causes  of  ai^rlcultural  depression. — Professor  Bailey  thus  summarizefl 
the  causas  generally  assigned  by  his  farmer  correspondents  for  the  so-called  agricul- 
tural depression: 

"First,  economic  conditions,  comprising  depreciation  of  farm  values,  inequalities  of  taxation,  the 
high  charges  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  the  drifting  of  population  toward  the  cities,  the 
competition  due  to  the  opening  of  the  West,  overproduction,  the  increase  of  governmental  expenses, 
and  the  fact  that  the  farmer  reacts  slowly  to  economic  changes:  second,  poor  roads,  whereby  the 
farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  marlcet  and  is  socially  ostracised;  third,  the  lack  of  good  farming 
and  of  the  abllitv  to  talce  hold  of  the  new  knowledge  and  inspiration  of  the  day,  as  seen  In  the  need 
of  education  and  of  businefls  method,  in  the  tendency  to  follow  old  lines  of  effort,  in  the  lack  of 
specialization;  fourth,  social  conditions,  comprising  the  relative  isolation  of  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sequent unattractivenessof  his  life,  the  fact  that  he  does  not  appreciate  his  business,  the  great  increase 
of  expenses  due  to  his  effort  to  provide  what  may  be  called  tne  luxuries  of  life."    (1010. ) 

1.  Foreign  and  Western  oompetition. — Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange, 
says  the  fiEirmers  have  come  into  competition  with  the  ji^reat  fields  opened  up  in  tne 
West  during  the  past  20  years,  and  that  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  such 
as  Argentina  and  Russia,  has  also  had  quite  an  effect.     (250. ) 

Mr.  Wbdderburn  thinks  the  farmer  is  brought  into  unjust  competition  at  home 
and  abroad;  he  is  compelled  to  compete  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  with  men 
who  pay  from  6  to  20  cents  a  day  for  labor  on  cheap  land,  and  in  some  cases 
with  American  agricultural  imi)lements  and  government  bounties,  while  at  home  he 
has  to  pay  on  a  protective  basis  for  everything  he  uses.  Mr.  Wedderbum  under- 
stands that  in  the  Danubian  provinces  the  railroads  carry  export  gvuin  for  very 
much  less  than  any  other  commodity.  He  implies  that  the  low  rate  practically 
amounts  to  a  bounty  affecting  American  farmers  aisadvantageously.     (628,  629. ) 

Mr.  Baioham  thinks  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  unduly  liberal, 
and  have  led  to  the  opening  of  Western  farms  before  they  were  needed.  This  has 
injured  the  farmers  in  the  £ist,  and  those  in  the  West  themselves  are  now  suffering 
from  the  overproduction  of  farm  products.  The  grants  to  railways,  also,  have  haa 
an  undesirable  effect.  The  competition  of  Western  lands  has  forced  Eastern  farmers 
to  change  their  methods  greatly,  and  where,  on  account  of  the  distance  from  cities, 
this  haa  been  less  possible,  the  farmers  have  suffered  especially.     (10, 11. ) 

Mr.  Snow,  statistician  of  the  Orange  Judd  Fanner,  says  that  for  the  last  25  years 
the  owners  of  farms  in  the  older  communities  have  been  brought  into  competition 
with  the  homesteads  practically  given  away  by  the  Government.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  jmrt  of  farmers  in  the  older  sections  to  the  Govern- 
ment's land  policy.  The  public  land  is  now  generally  taken  up,  and  that  competi- 
tion is  over.  The  result  is  a  rise  in  the  value  of  farm  lands,  and  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  Aaierican  farmer.     (240.) 

Professor  Davenport  says  there  has  never  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  the 
sudden  opening  up  of  anything  like  such  an  agricultural  tract  as  Western  America. 
The  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  West  have  aimed  to  get  maximum 
crops  regardless  of  the  consequence  to  the  soil,  and  have  thrown  upon  the  markets 
of  tne  world  an  immense  quantity  of  food  products  raised  at  a  minimum  cost,  so  that 
it  has  been  very  hard  for  foreigners  to  compete  with  tliein,  and  our  own  Eastern 
farmers  have  l)een  crowded  to  the  wall.     ( 266. ) 

Mr.  Whitney,  chief  of  the  Bureau  (formerly  Division)  of  Soils  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  while  cheap  transportation  has  opened  up  new  and  extensive 
markets,  it  has  also  l>een  the  cause  of  the  development  of  extensive  areas  of  new  and 
very  fertile  country,  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  New  England  States  and  the  South 
has  been  very  great.  When  wheat  brought  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  hay  was 
correspondingly  valuable,  the  New  England  farms  were  profitable,  and  the  farmers 
made  a  comfortable  living,  but  with  low  prices  and  cheap  transportation  they  are 
unable  to  compete  on  their  small  areas  of  rough  land  with  the  fertile  and  easily  cul- 
tivated lands  of  the  West.     (865, 866. ) 

Mr.  Powers  has  no  doubt  that  the  surplus  products  of  the  West,  with  cheap  trans- 
portation, have  unfavorably  affected  Eastern  farmers,  who  are  suffering  very  much 
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from  the  competition  of  the  West  in  the  production  of  certain  great  staples.  He 
predicts  that  this  competition  will  be  felt  even  more  severely  in  the  intore.  (1 76, 181 . ) 

Mr.  Stockwelx.  says  overproduction  of  wheat  and  com  in  the  We«t,  lack  of  a  Euro- 
pean market,  the  ranches  on  the  plains,  and  the  beef  combine  left  New  England  no 
profit  in  the  old  lines  of  farm  work.  The  progressive  farmer  is  now  working  along 
new  lines  which  are  more  profitable.     (901. ) 

Mr.  AoEK  ascribes  the  decadence  of  Maryland  agriculture  partly  to  the  low  prices 
for  farm  products,  which  farm  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  bring  aYK>nt,  and 
to  the  opening  up  of  the  West.     ( 109. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  the  rapid  development  of  the  West  has  increased  the  aggregate 
production  of  the  countr}'-  very  g^reatly,  and  has  changed  to  some  extent  the  agricul- 
ture of  different  sections/  It  has  been  found  that  certain  districts  in  the  Far  West  are 
especially  adapted  to  certain  crops.  The  Eastern  States  have  found  it  necessary  to 
vary  the  character  of  their  crops  and  raise  a  greater  variety,  taking  up  the  culture  of 
articles  which  are  not  easily  transported  for  long  distances.  Mr.  Hamilton  supposes 
that  one  effect  has  been  to  bring  down  the  prices  of  certain  crops,  such  as  wneat 
He  thinks  it  has  not  affected  hay,  because  of  the  bulk,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  greatly 
affected  com.     ^366, 367. ) 

Mr.  Dye  testifies  that  the  competition  of  other  States,  especially  fostered  by  die- 
criminations  in  railway  rates  making  the  cost  of  freight  relatively  cheaper  from 
greater  distances,  has  greatly  injured  all  classes  of  binning  in  New  Jersey.  The 
truck  farming,  which  superseded  grain  production  largelv,  now  suffers  from  the 
competition  of  Southern  States,  although  this  varies  greatly  from  season  to  season. 
The  peach  and  pear  growers  are  in  many  cases  finding  themselves  unable  to  make  a 
profit  and  are  tearing  out  their  orchards.  New  Jersey  farmers  are  no  longer  able,  in 
most  caaes,  to  get  the  very  hi^h  prices  for  early  v^tables  and  f raits  which  they 
formerly  received.  Milk  also  is  being  carried  from  long  distances  to  the  cities  by 
means  of  refrigerator  cars,  so  that  dairymen  in  New  Jersey  are  now  getting  scarcely 
2  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk.     (95, 96. ) 

8.  Poor  farming. — Professor  Bailey  considers  that  the  lack  of  good  farming  is 
undoubtedly  the  fundamental  cause  of  most  of  the  agricultural  unrest.  The  farmer's 
exjpenses  are  almost  necessarily  increasing  with  the  new  demands  of  civilization,  and 
it  is  increasingly  more  important  that  he  intensify  his  methods,  in  order  to  produce 
the  greatest  poflsible  {)roauct  from  a  given  amount  of  land.  The  farmer  is  not 
usually  skillea  in  making  monev  from  hired  labor.  Various  natural  agencies  are 
against  him.  There  is  a  general  tendency  toward  the  depletion  of  available  plant 
food  in  the  soil  rather  than  toward  its  augmentation.  Insects  and  diseases  are  more 
serious  than  formerly,  though  the  resources  for  combating  them  have  alao  increased. 
(1013.) 

S.  CtnuunmtJMm  of  the  farmer. — ^Mr.  WnrrNBY  speaks  of  a  lack  of  business  planning 
and  management  among  Eastern  farmers  that  would  enable  them  to  fit  their  agricul- 
ture to  new  conditions.  Farmers  are  a  conservative  class  and  have  not  changed 
their  methods.  They  have  persisted  in  attempting  to  compete  with  the  West  when 
they  should  have  specialized  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.     (867. ) 

Mr.  Ageb,  master  of  the  Maryland  State  Grange,  says  the  farmers  as  a  class  have 
raised  the  same  crops  year  after  year,  and  have  not  applied  businees  principles  to 
farming.  He  thinks  if  the  formers  understood  their  busmess  as  thoroughly  as  most 
other  claases  do  their  business  and  applied  business  principles  to  farming,  they  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  prosperous.  The  farmers  as  a  class  nave  not  kept  up  with  the 
times.  Hardly  any  of  the  butter  made  by  Maryland  farmers  brings  a  first-class 
price,  as  it  would  if  they  made  a  good  article.  The  tendency  of  the  American 
tarmer  is  to  work  along  certain  lines  without  regard  to  changed  conditions.  As  a 
resnolt,  he  thinks  there  is  an  overproduction  of  a  good  many  things,  while  other 
things,  which  should  be  produced  at  home,  are  imported.  Mr.  Ager  believes  in  the 
diversification  of  farming  and  the  rotation  of  crops.     (113,  115. ) 

Professor  Bailey  thinks  that  the  remedy  for  the  so-called  agricultural  decline  lies 
laigely  with  the  farmer  himself.  The  farmer  reacts  so  slowly  to  changing  conditions 
that  he  suffers  after  all  other  businesses  have  become  accommodated  to  them.  This 
lack  of  quick  adjustment  is  due  partly  to  the  natural  separation  of  the  people  on  the 
farms  and  partly  to  their  diversity  of  interests.  Farming  is  not  one  occupation,  but 
many  occupations.     (1010. ) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  a  low  type  of  man- 
hood and  a  slow,  unprogressive  condition  of  life  are  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
iffiriculture.  The  active  youn^^  men  turn  to  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  is  true 
that  few  industries  have  remained  in  a  more  rudimentary  condition  than  the  tilling 
of  the  soil;  but  this  very  state  of  things  offers  greater  opportunities  to  intelligence, 
industrv,  and  enterprise  than  can  easily  be  found  in  more  crowded  pursuits.  (834, 
835.) 
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ScnUhem  conservatism  and  lack  of  managing  abHUy. — Dr.  True,  director  of  the  office 
of  Experiment  Stations  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  helieves  that  the  great- 
est difficulty  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  South  arises  out  of  the  conserv- 
atism of  the  farmer,  which  increases  in  proportion  to  his  i^onince.  The  colored 
man  is  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  raise  anything  but  cotton, 
which  is  the  only  crop  on  which  he  can  get  money  advanced.  He  is  unwilling  to 
venture  beyond  that  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Dr.  True  predicts  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  trv  other  things,  and  will  find  that  he  can  live  without  having  money 
advanced,  and  that  when  he  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  make  ^vanoee 
on  crops  he  will  be  much  better  off,  if  he  does  not  grow  so  much  cotton.  At  present 
there  are  thousands  of  farms  where  the  profit  of  the  better  part  of  the  land  is  more 
than  eaten  up  by  the  loss  on  the  poorer  land,  where  cotton  is  grown  under  present 
methods.     (145,  146.) 

Dr.  Cbowbll  says  the  generation  of  able  farmers  in  the  South  has  disappeared, 
and  a  new  generation  has  not  arisen.  After  a  man  is  40  years  old  he  can  not  be 
expected  to  change  his  agricultural  ideas.  Agriculture  lacks  directive  genius  and 
managing  ability,  nence  capital  does  not  go  in  that  direction.     (335. ) 

4.  Boareity  of  money,  etc.,  in  the  South. — Mr.  Hale,  a  fruit  grower  of  Georgia  and 
Connecticut,  says  there  is  not  enough  monev  in  the  South  to  do  the  business  of  the 
section.  The  majority  of  the  bankers  who  loan  money  there  have  to  get  it  from  the 
North.  It  is  difficult  to  borrow  on  real  estate  security  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  income  and  of  the  landowner's  ability  to  pay  the  interest  when  due,  and  the 
difficulty  of  realizing  quickly  on  the  land  in  case  of  foreclosure.  More  and  more 
money  is  bein^  offered  in  the  South  on  real  estate  security,  however,  at  continually 
lower  rates  of  mterest  From  8  to  12  per  cent  is  usually  paid  on  loans,  and  some- 
times a  bonus  besides,  but  money  has  recently  been  offered  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga,,  at  7 
per  cent,  on  real  estate  security.  Mr.  Hale  thinks  it  possible  that  the  high  rates  of 
interest  are  due  in  some  degree  to  the  concentration  of  the  demand  for  money  into  a 
few  months  of  the  year,  during  the  movement  of  the  cotton  crop,  from  September  to 
March.     (381,  382.) 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  complains  of  the  hi^h  rates  of  interest,  the  impossibility  of 
borrowing  money  on  land,  the  almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  inef- 
^dency  of  negro  labor.  The  tariff  favors  manufacturers,  but  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
the  main  source  of  Southern  depression,     f  60-62. ) 

Mr.  LovBJOY,  who  is  a  mercnant  as  well  as  a  planter,  believes  that  the  condition 
of  fanners  in  the  South  is  steadilv  getting  worse,  and  tnat  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
exclusive  production  of  cotton  ana  the  decline  in  its  price,  and  to  the  excessive  mtes 
of  interest  which  farmers  are  obliged  to  pay.     (75-77. ) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  too  much  good  and  cheap  labor  in  the  South.  An  abun- 
dance of  cheap  labor  is  rather  against  the  success  of  agriculture;  it  results  in  plant- 
ing too  large  an  acreage,  and  in  neglect  of  personal  attention  by  the  farmer  or  planter. 
(378.) 

6.  Dieregard  of  natural  oonditionf  and  markets. — Mr.  Hanlby,  of  Minnesota,  B&yB 
the  farmer  turns  from  one  crop  to  another  without  regard  to  climate,  soil,  markets, 
and  other  conditions,  and  must  depend  upon  luck  or  the  crop  failures  of  other 
nations.  When  the  harvest  is  generous  its  very  volume  assists  in  breaking  down  the 
price.     (286.) 

D.  Diminution  of  the  rate  of  agrlenitural  proflt«~Mr.  Norbis, 
master  of  the  ^ew  York  State  Gran^,  thinks  there  is  less  money  made  on  the  cap- 
ital employed  in  agricultural  pursmts  now  than  30  or  40  years  ago,  the  prices  of 
agricultural  lands  and  products  having  declined.     (325. ) 

Mr.  Coles,  of  New  Jersey,  thinks  the  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
is  less  than  formerly.  Labor  costs  more,  for  while  wages  are  not  much  higher,  if 
any,  the  labor  is  not  of  the  same  quality.     (126. ) 

Mr.  AoER,  of  Maryland,  thinks  tlie  capital  employed  in  agriculture  in  Maryland  is 
less  profitable  than  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago,  because  of  the  lower  price  of  farm 
products  and  increased  taxation.     ( 110. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  thinks  the  eaniings  of  capital 
in  agriculture  are  less  than  30  or  40  years  ago,  because  there  is  so  much  more  capital 
invested  in  the  same  area.  Land  has  doubled  in  value  over  a  great  part  of  Illinois 
in  the  last  20  or  25  years,  but  rents  are  very  little  higher.  When  land  was  worth 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre  in  central  Illinois  the  tenant  gave  one-third  of  the  crop  for 
rent;  now  it  is  worth  from  $75  to  $125  an  acre,  and  most  tenants  do  not  give  more 
than  two-fifths.     (247. ) 

Mr.  Stockwsll,  of  M.as8achusetts,  thinks  the  earnings  of  capital  in  agriculture  are 
perhaps  equal  to  those  of  40  years  ago,  but  says  they  should  be  more;  it  costs  more 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  than  it  did,  and  the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  fall  behind. 
(887,888.) 
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Mr.  PowBBS  says  the  number  of  men  who  are  seeking  and  obtaining  farms  of  their 
own  is  greater  to^lav  than  ever  Ijefore;  this  is  evidence  that  there  is  relativeljr  greater 
profit  in  Arming  than  ever  before.  The  percentage  of  profit  on  the  capital  invested 
may  be  smaller  than  30  years  ago,  just  as  the  rate  of  profit  and  intere^  has  been 
lessened  in  all  other  industries,  but  the  farm  is,  to  thoee  who  understand  farming,  the 
best  place  to  make  money.     ( 184. ) 

Professor  Davenport,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, says  much  depends  upon  the  way  capital  is  calculated.  Fortv  years  a^  land 
was  bought  from  the  Government  at  $1.25  an  acre.  The  same  land  to-day,  if  good 
land,  \a  perhaps  worth  $100  per  acre.  .If  the  fanner  considers  that  he  has  $10,000 
invested  in  a  tarm  of  100  acr^,  the  returns  are  smaller  reckoned  on  that  capital  than 
were  the  returns  of  25,  30,  or  40  years  ago  reckoned  on  the  investment  oi  $1.25  an 
acre.  Professor  Davenport  does  not  think:  that  is  the  fair  way  to  figure  the  amount 
invested  unless  a  man  has  had  to  purchase  the  land  at  that  nriee.  The  income 
from  farming  is  great  enough  so  that  men  are  willing  to  pay  $60,  $75,  $80,  and  in 
some  cases  $100  an  acre  for  land.     (265.) 

E.  Price  movemeiitii* — 1.  Advance  of  tke  prices  of  manniiftetared  articles. — Mr. 
Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  repl]^ing  to  a  question 
concerning  articles  manufactured  by  large  industrial  combinations,  testifies  that 
articles  manufactured  from  iron  and  steel,  and  merchandise  generally  which  farmers 
are  under  the  necessity  of  buying,  including  lumber  and  other  building  material, 
have  greatly  appreciated.  The  prices  of  nails  and  wire  fencing  were  increased  100 
per  cent;  at  the  date  of  his  testimony  (June,  1900)  the  increase  was  perhaps  75  per 
cent.  In  some  cases  iron  and  steel  articles  had  increased  in  price  more  than  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Miller  attributes  the  recent  great  increase  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles 
both  to  natural  and  to  artificial  causes.  The  trusts,  he  says,  have  much  to  do  with 
the  increase  of  prices  of  some  merchandise,  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
country  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  stocks  had  been  exhausted  during  the 
industrial  depression,  and  the  demand  beinj^  greater  than  the  mills  could  furnish, 
the  prices  rose.  Mr.  Miller  believes  the  prices  were  too  low  during  the  period  of 
depression,  and  that  they  afterwards  went  too  high,  but  were  settling  l)ack  to  nor- 
mal conditions  in  1900.     (615. ) 

Mr.  Burke  says  the  rise  in  steel  is  not  entirely  a  result  of  the  trust,  but  results 
partly  from  the  splendid  crops  which  have  made  the  farmers  buyers  and  increased 
the  demand  for  manufactured  products.     (201.^ 

Mr.  Wedderbl^rn  testifies  that  the  price  of  glass  has  increased  at  least  30  per  cent 
in  2  years.  Barbed  wire  and  plain  wire  for  fencing,  which  he  purchased  at  about  $2 
a  hundred  before  the  steel  trust  was  formed,  advanced  to  $4,  afterwards  falling  to 
$3.  Mr.  Wedderbum  thinks  it  is  cheaper  to  split  rails  and  put  them  up  than  to  buy 
wire  at  $4  a  hundred  pounds.     (624. ) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Virginia,  testifies  that  the  farmers  found  in  the  18  months 
preceding  the  date  of  his  testimony  (June,  1900J  that  the  wire  trust  was  very 
much  to  their  disadvantage.  Wire  fences  were  largely  used  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  but  the  American  Wire  Company  advanced  the  price  from  2  cents 
to  4  J  centd  a  pound ,  and  fence  building  almost  8top|>ed .  The  price  afterwards  dropped 
to  3}  cents,  but  people  were  not  buving  at  that  price.  Nails  had  also  advanced,  out 
not  as  much  as  wire.    There  was  also' some  advance  in  farm  implements.     (602. ) 

Generally  speaking,  Professor  Davenport  thinks  the  same  principles  have  oper- 
ated in  all  lines  of  production  to  cheapen  products,  althougn  some  things  have 
increased  in  price  witnin  a  few  years.     (267. ) 

2.  Decline  in  the  prices  of  agriealtnral  products. — Mr.  Holmes  says  that  for  years  the 
farm  prices  of  most  agricultural  products,  except  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products, 
have  Deen  declining.     (155,156.) 

Mr.  BcRKE,  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Voice,  testifying  in  1899,  said  the  farmers  were 
paying  higher  prices  for  what  they  bought  than  four  years  before,  but  were  not  get- 
ling  proportionately  higher  prices  for  their  products,  and  hence  were  dissatisfied. 
(201.) 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  there  was  a  serious  decline  in  the  price  of  all  grain  products 
between  1889  and  1899.  Prices  were  as  low  in  1895  as  in  1899,  but  before  that  they 
were  higher.    In  live  stock  there  was  not  much  difference.     (248, 249. ) 

Mr.  YouMAKs,  of  South  Carolina,  says  it  takes  twice  as  much  of  the  products  of 
labor  to  pay  taxes,  debts,  and  fixed  charges  as  it  did  in  1873.  He  has  paid  9  and  10 
cents  a  pound  for  meat  which  he  can  now  buy  for  5  cents.     (118. ) 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  questions  whether  the  decline  in  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  other  than  cotton,  has  been  any  greati>r  than  in  manufactured 
goods  and  supplies.     He  thinks  one  offsets  the  other.     (388, 389. ) 
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Mr.  GoLBB,  of  New  Jersey,  says  that  while  the  selling  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  somewhat  lower  than  15,  20,  or  25  years  ago,  the  depreciation  has  not  been 
aa  great  as  in  the  prices  of  land,  and  has  not  amounted  to  50  per  cent     (127. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  the  value  of  farm  prod uc^ta  formerly  made  farming  a  very  prof- 
itable business.  Owing  parti  v  to  the  inflated  condition  of  the  currency,  the  prices  of 
farm  products  were  gocd,  so  far  as  debt-paying  capacity  was  concerned.     (3o6. ) 

3.  CanieB  of  low  prices. — Mr.  Brioham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  states 
that  on  a  gold  basis  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  have,  on  the  whole,  declined 
somewhat  during  the  past  30  years.  This  nas  been  largely  caused  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  acreage  open  for  production  in  the  Western  States.  There  has  been 
little  increase  in  acreage  in  the  East  The  great  increase  of  production  naturallv 
tends  to  lower  prices.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  agricultural  products  being  so  uni- 
form, an  increase  of  production  for  1  year  or  for  a  short  period  of  years  tends  to 
depress  the  price  so  greatly  that  a  good  crop  is  less  profitable,  taking  farmers  as  a 
whole,  than  a  poor  one.  The  four  largest  crops  of  corn  during  the  last  20  years 
were  sold  for  $233,000,000  less  than  the  four  smallest  crops.     (17.) 

Mr.  Sprar,  of  Vermont,  attributes  the  decline  in  the  pricefl  of  agricultural  products 
and  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  to  the  development  of  the  West  and  the  largely 
increased  and  cheapened  production.     (407. ) 

Mr.  WiETiNG,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York,  says  that  from  1860  to 
1873  all  farm  products  brought  very  high  prices.  He  attributes  the  shrinkage  in  their 
value  since  1873  partly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Army  in  1865,  and  partly  to  the  rapid 
development  of  new  lands  in  the  West  and  the  decrease  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  them.  In  1870  the  freight  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  30  cents;  in  1890  it  was  14i  cents.  In  1870  the  freight  on  corn  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  by  rail  was  28  cents;  in  1890  it  was  11}  cents.  No  such  decrease  has 
been  made  on  the  products  of  the  New  York  farmer.  Similar  conditions  in  other 
countries  seem  likely  to  injure  not  only  the  farmers  of  New  York,  but  all  those  of 
the  United  States.  All  feel  and  will  leel  the  competition  of  the  great  wheat  fields 
of  South  America  and  Australia  and  those  that  are  likely  to  ]ye  opened  in  Siberia. 
(993,994.) 

Mr.  NoRRis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  says  prices  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  meats  declined  fully  15  per  cent  in  the  20  years  previous  to  1899,  though  in  that 
year  there  was  a  tendency  for  meats  to  increase  in  price,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  He  attributed  the  decline  in  priceH  to  overproduction,  the  country  pro- 
ducing more  than  it  cx)n8umes.     (326. ) 

Mr.  Ketch UM  also  attributes  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  to  overproduction.  The  high  price  of  farm  products  30  or  40 
years  ajjo  led  to  the  oi)ening  up  of  the  West  and  to  the  development  of  production 
in  Russia  and  England,  until  after  a  while  there  was  an  oversupply.     (134,  135.) 

Mr.  PowKRS  says  there  has  been  but  a  small  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  which  have  not  been  overproduced,  but  an  enormous  decline  where  the 
produ(!tion  has  increased  faster  than  the  population.  The  law  governing  prices  was 
set  forth  by  an  English  economist  200  years  ago.  When  the  product  per  capita  is 
doubled,  the  price  rails  to  one-fourth  its  former  figure;  if  the  quantity  per  capita  is 
increased  three  times,  the  price  will  be  decreased  to  one-ninth;  doubling  the  per 
capita  demand  or  reducing  the  supply  one-half  will  quadruple  the  price.  The 
capacity  to  consume  is  a  factor  slowly  modifying  prices.     (186. ) 

Mr.  Hanley  does  not  believe  that  the  increase  of  acr^ige  under  cultivation  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  decline  in  prices.     (279. ) 

Professor  Davenport  thinks  there  has  been  no  greater  decline  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products  than  is  covered  by  the  improved  and  cheapened  svstem  of  produc- 
tion.    (267.) 

4.  The  recent  reaction  in  prices  (see  also  IX  B  9,  p.  CCXXii). — Mr.  Stockwell,  of 
Massachusetts,  says  there  is  at  the  present  time  (February,  1901)  an  improvement  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  and  the  outlook  is  good.     (891 . ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  testifying  in  April,  1901,  says  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  products  compared  with  2  or  3  years  ago,  especially  in 
beef,  mutton,  etc.  The  meat  market  used  to  fluctuate  violently,  but  there  now 
seems  to  be  a  steadier  demand  and  an  upward  tendency  in  prices.  Mr.  Greelev 
attributes  this  to  the  advance  in  the  value  of  land.  Where  land  is  high  meat  is 
high,  for  it  takes  land  to  ^ow  meat.     (936. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  some  lines  of  farm  products,  notably  wool  and  meat  products,  are 
higher,  but  comparatively  few  farmers  in  Ohio  have  wool  and  beef  to  sell.     (615.) 

5.  Prices  of  land — Eastern  States. — Mr.  Hale  says  there  was  a  general  decline  in  the 
price  of  land  some  time  ago,  both  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  along  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.    There  is  now  land  within  20  miles  of  Washington  which  is  cheaper  than  on 
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the  plains  of  Kansas,  and  better  for  people  to  bay.  There  is  wonderfully  fine  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Washington,  with  a  good  market;  but  the  people  have 
not  readily  adjusted  themselves  to  new  conditions.     (389.) 

Mr.  WHrrNBT  says  that  land  values  in  New  England  and  the  Central  States  have 
generally  fallen,  though  in  specific  cases  they  have  risen  or  maintained  their  level. 
(8^7.) 

Mr.  Spbar  testifies  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  one-half  in  the  price  of  Vermont 
farm  lands  in  the  past  25  years.  The  prices  range  from  $5  to  $50  an  acre.  Good 
meadow  farms  near  large  towns  can  be  bought  for  $30  or  $40  an  acre.  Very  produc- 
tive faurms  can  be  bought  for  $5  an  acre,  but  they  are  usually  some  distance  from 
town  and  rather  rough  and  ill  adapted  to  the  use  of  machinery.  Mr.  Spear  is  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  farm  land  in  the  West  at  once  so  productive  and  cheap  as  the 
land  that  can  be  bought  in  the  East,  especially  in  Vermont     (404, 407. ) 

Mr.  Flandbbs,  A^istant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  New  York,  thinks  that 
mnce  the  nineties  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  New 
Yoi^,  and  that  at  least  values  are  not  declining.     (999. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  that  in  central  New  York  the  average  price  of  farm  land  is  a  little 
leas  than  half  what  it  was  in  1870.     (178. ) 

Mr.  DsYO,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  thinks  that 
the  values  of  farm  lands  in  New  York  are  still  declining.     ( 1000.) 

Mr.  Ketchum,  of  Penniiigton,  N.  J.,  says  there  has  been  a  decline  of  from  one- 
half  to  nearly  two-thirds  in  the  value  of  agricultural  lands  in  that  vicinitv,  except 
in  the  case  of  choice  locations  near  the  city.  A  farm  ^dthin  4  or  5  miles  of  Trenton 
will  bring  almost  double  what  it  would  oe  worth  10  or  15  miles  away,  because  the 
farmer  can  retail  his  own  milk  in  Trenton  at  6  or  8  cents  a  quart,  and  at  the  same 
time  dispose  of  potatoes,  eggs,  etc.,  which  he  takes  along  in  the  milk  wagon.     ( 135. ) 

Mr.  CoLBS  testifies  that  the  price  of  tillable  land  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  runs 
from  $40  to  as  high  as  $80.  There  are  a  great  many  farms  which  will  not  sell  for 
modi  more  than  uieir  buildings  cost  at  the  time  of  high  prices.  The  price  of  farms 
is  about  50  per  cent  less  than  when  prices  were  highest     (124. 125. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  that  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  Pennsylvania  in  1859  averaged 
$83.27  x>eracr^;  in  1869,  with  an  inflated  currency,  the  average  was  $90.61;  in  1879 
the  average  was  $72.68,  and  in  1889  it  was  $53.37.     (366. ) 

Reaaons  for  .the  decUne  in  value  of  Eastern  lands,— Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  master  of  the 
National  Gran^  assigns  two  causes  for  the  decline  in  value  of  Eastern  lands:  ( 1 )  The 
decline  in  fertility  through  bad  management,  and  (2)  the  unnatural  development  of 
the  West  by  land  grants  to  railroads  and  by  discriminatinff  freight  rates.     (37. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  the  extension  of  railroads  seems  to  nave  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  Eastern  farm  lands.  As  the  railroads  extended  and 
the  free  fertile  land  of  the  Far  West  was  developed  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  the 
East  dropped.  The  price  was  also  reduced  by  placing  on  the  market  very  nearly  at 
the  same  time  many  thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  the  States,  and  so  glutting  the  market.  Young  men  renised  to  pay  $90  an 
acre  for  land  when  by  going  West  they  oould  buy  better  land  for  from  50  centH  to 
$1.50  an  acre,  and  when  cheap  railroad  rates  were  offered  to  shippers  in  the  Far 
West     (366.) 

Dr.  Cbowell  says  the  depreciation  of  lands  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  since 
the  continental  railroads  were  built  has  been  greater  than  is  due  to  the  opening  up 
of  the  West  It  is  due  also  to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests in  the  East,  in  which  capital  finds  a  much  more  remunerative  field  of  invest- 
ment than  in  i^culture  in  the  same  locality.  Again,  a  young  man  who  has  inherited 
a  farm  in  the  East  may  not  stay  on  it^  because  he  sees  that  ii  he  sells  out  his  capital 
will  enable  him  to  get  land  in  another  State  that  is  likely  to  increase  in  value  with 
the  growth  of  ]x>pulation.     (340. ) 

Mr.  Dye  attributes  the  marked  decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land  in  New 
Jersey  primarily  to  the  decreased  profits  of  agriculture,  resulting  especially  from 
the  competition  of  the  West.  This  country,  he  says,  has  unduly  encouraged  foreign 
immigration  and  been  unduly  liberal  in  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  The  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural  workers  and  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
j^gricnltoral  products  has  naturally  lowered  prices.  The  low  freight  rates  from  the 
West  to  the  seaboard  have  often  compelled  Eastern  farmers  to  market  their  prod- 
nets  at  a  loss.  Bonanza  farming  also  has  an  injurious  effect.  On  all  small  Eastern 
ftLnoa  machinery  of  the  most  advanced  type  can  not  be  so  economically  used.  A 
laige  proportion  of  fanners'  sons  have  been  brought  up  to  a  dislike  of  aigriculture. 
(86,  92.) 

Mr.  GasELET,  of  South  Dakota,  says  that  because  the  Western  prairies  were  free 
from  stones  and  stumps,  and  because  of  business  openings,  ''the  people  got  into  the 
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habit  of  coming  West,  and  they  can't  stop/'  It  seems  to  be  an  instinct  to  go  West 
for  less  inducements  than  would  take  ])eople  Essi.  Again,  careless  farming  made 
many  Eastern  fanners  poor,  and  the  young  men  preferred  to  ^o  on  the  rich  lands 
rather  than  to  improve  poor  ones.  Mr.  Greeley  predicts  that  pnces  of  Eastern  land 
will  soon  be  higher,  and  stay  high.     (944. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  money  value  of  lands  in  the  West  has  increased  because  of 
greater  profits,  and  that  of  lands  in  the  Ea^t  has  decreased  since  1870  because  all 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  produce  has  come  into  sharp  and  direct  competition 
with  the  West.     (187.) 

Advantage  to  jmrchasera. — Professor  Bailby,  of  Cornell  University,  points  out  that 
while  the  dechne  of  land  values  works  a  hardship  to  the  farm  owners,  especially 
when  the^  are  burdened  with  debts  that  were  contracted  when  values  were  oi^h,  it 
is  not  a  disadvanta^^e  to  those  who  want  to  buy.  When  farm  values  are  low  is  the 
time  to  buy  farms,  if  one  desires  to  make  a  living  from  the  proceeds.     (1011. ) 

Mr.  Ketchum  thinks  the  :>utl()ok  for  agriculture  in  New  Jersey  is  favorable.  Land 
is  cheap,  and  a  man  buying  a  farm  now  is  in  a  very  different  condition  from  the  man 
who  bought  a  farm  when  prices  were  high  and  gave  amortgasre  for  half  or  two-thirds 
ofthepnce.     (136.) 

Central  States. — Mr.  Miller  testifies  that  in  the  last  25  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  the  price  of  farm  land  in  Ohio,  but  confidence  is  being  restored, 
and  there  are  fewer  forced  sales  than  some  vears  ago.  Mr.  Miller  attributes 
the  decline  in  land  values  to  the  appreciation  of  money  and  the  competition  of  the 
West;  the  ai*tual  productive  quality  of  the  soil  is  greater  than  it  was  25  years  ajpo. 
Farm  values  in  New  England  and  New  York  have  suffered  more  from  competition 
than  Ohio  values  have.  Mr.  Miller  thinks  that  Ohio  land  is  worth  more  than  before 
the  war,  in  the  same  state  of  improvement.  There  was  a  very  considerable  advance 
during  and  immeiliately  after  the  war,  but  prices  began  to  be  more  settled  after  the 
return  to  specie  payments.  The  increased  demand  for  agricultural  products  imme- 
diately i^ter  the  war  undoubtedly  affected  the  price  of  farm  land  as  well  as  of  farm 
products.     (614.) 

Mr.  fiRiGHAM  says  the  value  of  agricultural  land  in  Ohio  has  declined  materially 
in  the  older  sections,  where  its  fertility  has  been  partly  exhausted  and  where 
buildings  and  improvements  have  been  allowed  to  run  down.  In  northwestern 
Ohio  there  has  not  been  much  decline.  The  value  of  good  farming  land  ranges 
from  $50  to  $80  per  acre.     ( 17. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  agricultural  land  in  Illinois  was  higher  in  price  in  1899 
than  10  years  before,  but  that  there  had  been  no  rise  within  3  or  4  ^ears,  and  that 
land  was  not  quite  as  high  as  it  was  in  1896.  Land  in  central  Uhnois  was  worth 
from  $75  to  $125  an  acre.     (247, 249. ) 

Advancing  prices  in  the  Northwest. — Mr.  Greeley  testifies  that  the  money  value  of 
farm  land  in  MinncFota  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dakotas  has  been  increasing  very 
rapidly  for  the  last  2  years.  He  attributes  the  increase  of  value  principally  to  the 
fact  that  the  population  has  caught  up  with  the  land  and  continues  to  increase,  while 
the  land  does  not,  and  secondarily  to  the  ease  with  which  money  has  been  obtain- 
able. He  says  that  if  men  have  money  they  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  buying  good 
lands  in  competition  with  those  who  want  to  make  homes.     (937.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  southern  Minnesota  began  to  advance 
quite  markedly  about  1890  and  continued  to  advance  until  1893,  when  the  movement 
was  checked.  In  northwestern  Minnesota  there  was  no  advance  at  that  time,  but  a 
checking  of  the  movement  which  had  been  felt  before  that  during  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  section.  It  was  a  period  of  dLscouragement  among  the  farmers.  Land 
did  not  show  any  decline,  but  its  sale  practically  ceased.  The  panic  checked  for  a 
time  the  sale  of  lands  in  southern  Minnesota,  but  prices  continued  firm.  Of  late 
^ere  have  been  many  inquiries  for  lands  and  a  very  marked  upward  tendency  in 
price  throughout  the  State.     ( 187. ) 

Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  farm  lauds  in  the  Red  River  Valley  have  increased  in  value 
from  $5  or  $10  to  $20  to  $40  an  acre.     (846.) 

Mr.  Prom  testifies  that  the  price  of  land  in  Cavalier  County,  N.  Dak.,  ranges  from 
$12  to  $15  an  acre,  a  great  increase  from  a  few  years  ago.  The  average  for  the  State 
is  lowered  considerably  by  the  low  i)rices  farther  west,  and  even  tor  the  district 
along  the  Red  River  Valley  is  not  as  high  as  the  figures  given.     (789. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  the  aven^  South  Dakota  farm  will  sell  for  from  $600  to  $1,000. 
If  it  has  been  well  taken  care  of  it  will  sell  for  twice  that  much.  There  has  been  an 
appreciation  of  60  per  cent  in  3  years.  In  September,  1900,  Mr.  Jumper  sold  a  farm 
ot  300  acies,  near  Aberdeen,  for  $3,500,  whicn  he  had  tried  to  sell  2  years  before  for 
$2,000.  The  farms  are  being  bought  chiefly  by  farmers  for  their  sons,  and  now  and 
then  by  a  farmer  from  another  State.     (740. ) 
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Sofidhem  States. — Mr.  Whitb  says  it  would  be  difficolt  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  prices  of  land  in  the  South  to-day  and  before  the  war,  because  lands  were  not 
generally  for  sale  before  the  war;  the  owner  did  not  need  money  and  would  not  sell 
at  any  price.  After  his  death  the  iamily  moved  awav,  and  the  land  has  been  cut  up 
and  sold  off.  Mr.  White  supposes  that  land  would  bring  a  greater  price  in  money 
before  the  war  than  now.    (423. ) 

Mr.  Hale  testifies  that  land  values  have  been  steadily  diminishing  everywhere 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  past  25  years,  but  he  thinks  no  more  so  in  the  South 
than  in  other  sections.  Many  plantations  that  were  once  worth  $40  or  $50  an  acre 
have  declined  to  $5  and  $8  an  acre.  Cotton  lands  suffered  verv  materially  after  the 
war;  then  there  was  something  of  an  increase  in  the  price,  followed  by  a  decrease 
in  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Hale  says,  however,  that  in  his  section  of  Georgia  there 
has  been  a  rather  steady  but  slight  appreciation  in  agricultural  values  during  the 
past  decade,  which  he  attributes  to  the  diversification  of  crops,  and  especially  the 
development  of  peach  culture.    (382. ) 

Mr.  Wbddebbctbn  sa3r8  the  value  of  agricultural  propertjr  is  not  kept  up  in  Viiginia 
except  under  exceptional  circumstances.  In  counties  adjoining  Washinston,  valley 
coontieB,  and  some  sections  where  mining  industries  have  been  established  and  many 
people  have  come,  land  has  increased  in  value;  but  as  a  rule,  outside  of  these  special 
localities,  the  value  has  diminished.  Mr.  Wedderbum  attributes  the  decline  to  two 
causes:  (1)  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  products,  and  (2)  an  insufficient 
population,  white  labor  being  kept  away  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  negro  labor. 

Mr.  Wedderbum  says  the  price  of  land  between  Washington  and  Leesbuig,  Va., 
generally  ranges  from  $100  to  $125  an  acre.  In  the  tobacco  portion  of  the  State  thou- 
sands of  acres  were  for  sale  a  few  years  aeo  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 
Mr.  Wedderbum  bought  land  there  at  from  $2  to  $10  an  acre,  and  thiiAs  the  same 
could  still  be  done.  Around  Danville,  where  they  have  gone  into  the  bright 
tobacco  culture,  he  supposes  lands  have  gone  up  materially.  The  valley  lands  have 
always  been  high,  running  from  $25  to  $100  an  acre,  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  railroad.  Loudoun  County  land  runs  from  $40  to  $50,  and  perhaps  $60  around 
villages  and  towns.  Lands  in  Prince  William  County,  within  30  miles  of  Wash- 
ington, have  sold  at  auction  in  the  last  few  years  for  less  than  $1  an  acre.     (623. ) 

Mr.  Wedderbum  says  timber  land  near  Bristow  and  Nokesville,  Prince  William 
County,  lying  5  or  6  miles  from  a  station,  was  bought  for  $2  and  $3  an  acre,  and 
after  the  heaw  timber  was  cut  off,  was  sold  for  $1  an  acre  or  anything  it  would 
bring.     (623.)  ' 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  Martinsbuig,  W.  Va.,  testifies  that  land  in  that  locality  is  worth 
fully  as  much  as  it  was  in  1880.  The  prices  are  not  as  high  as  they  were  in  1868  in 
inflated  currency,  but  it  is  worth  as  much  for  farmins.  Old  men  in  Berkeley  County 
say  that  land  in  that  section  has  been  of  a  certain  nxed  value  for  nearly  100  years. 
The  best  land  would  now  bring  $50  or  $60  an  acre.  The  farms  that  are  on  the  mar- 
k^  are  the  heavy  limestone  soils  not  particularly  adapted  to  the  growii^  of  fruit, 
but  splendidly  adapted  to  grain  and  ^rass.  Before  the  war  this  class  of  land  was  sold 
at  $40  and  $50,  about  the  present  pnces.     f  600. ) 

Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  agricultuitd  lands  in  Kentuckv  are  not  as  valuable — that 
is,  not  as  salable — as  they  were  some  years  ftfo.  He  attributes  the  decline,  however, 
laigelv  to  the  improved  purchasing  power  of  money;  going  back  25  years,  he  thinks 
that  the  land  would  brin^  less  in  gold  than  now.     (811.) 

Mr.  Nail  testifies  that  m  the  blue-grass  section  of  Kentucky  the  prices  of  good 
farm  lands  ran^  from  $30  to  $60  an  acre,  or  near  the  towns  $40  to  $80  an  acre. 
Fancy  places  will  sell  from  those  prices  up  to  $  150,  according  to  improvements.  There 
are  a  few  sections  in  the  western  ^rt  of  the  State  where  the  values  would  nearly 
equal  those  of  the  blue-grass  section,  but  in  most  counties  improved  agricultural 
lands  can  be  had  at  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre.  In  the  mountain  section  the  amount  of 
timber  and  the  mineral  prospects  contribute  largely  to  the  selling  value  of  land. 
(811.) 

Mr.  Whitb  testifies  that  land  in  North  Carolina  in  a  state  of  cultivation  will  sell 
for  from  $5  to  $30  an  acre;  $25  is  called  a  very  good  price.  Plenty  of  land  can  be 
bought  for  from  50  cents  to  $3.  Good  farm  koid  will  rent  for  $3  or  $4  an  acre  per 
annnm.  "Six  years'  rental  will  buy  arable  land;  woodland  can  be  bought  for  what  it 
would  rent  for.     (422,  423. ) 

Mr.  Hamvomd,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  before  the  war  the 
nsoal  price  of  average  land  was  about  $10  an  acre.  Near  the  towns  it  has  risen 
xeosauy  to  $30  or  $40  an  acre,  but  remote  from  the  towns  it  has  fallen  to  $2  or  $3. 
(828.) 
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Mr.  Peek,  of  Conyers,  Ga.,  testifies  that  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  real 
estate  for  a  iinmber  of  years,  but  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  date  of  his 
testimony  (March,  1900)  prices  had  been  steady,  owing  to  a  demand  for  real  estate. 
The  average  value  of  land  in  his  county  was  $20  an  acre.     (400. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  testifies  that  the  value  of  agricultural  lanos  in  Georgia  has  greatly 
advance<l  since  1897.     (915. ) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY  testifies  that  improved  lan<l8  in  Georgia  are  worth  from  $10  to  $20 
an  at^re.     (457. ) 

Mr.  Redding  testifies  that  improved  farms  can  l>c  bought  in  Geoiigia  for  from  $5  to 
$10  an  acre.  Near  the  towns  the  prices  are  $20  and  $30,  but  there  would  be  no  difil- 
culty  in  buying  a  very  fair  farm,  with  a  gocnl  house  and  in  a  good  location,  at  $10  an 
acre  almost  anywhere  in  Georgia.  The  gullies  are  generally  filled  up,  and  people  are 
making  fair  crops.  Mr.  Redding  does  not  know  a  single  place  in  the  State  that  can 
be  oEdled  abandoned,  though  there  are  some  old  farm  estates  locked  up  in  some  way. 
(460.) 

Mr.  Poole  testifies  that  before  the  war  land  in  Alabama  was  worth  from  $25  to 
$100  an  acre,  but  after  the  war  the  value  diminishe<l  very  rapidly,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  there  was  no  demand.  The  citizens  were  very  poor.  Mr.  Poole  estimates 
that  the  lands  fell  to  an  avera^  of  $10  an  acre,  but  says  that  within  the  past  decade 
thev  have  more  than  doubled  m  value;  lands  worth  $10  ten  years  ago  are  now  worth 
from  $20  to  $25.     (922.) 

Mr.  Poole  says  that  m  the  southern  part  of  Alabama  there  are  laii^  vii^gin  pine 
forests,  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lalior  has  stimulated  the  building  of  saw- 
mills all  over  southern  Alal>ama.  The  pine  lands  have  increased  in  value  100  per 
cent  in  the  past  decade.  The  timber  is  generally  transported  by  rail,  but  there  are 
several  rivers.  Mr.  Poole  says  Alabama  has  some  of  the  finest  pine  lands  in  the 
United  States.  Lumber  is  ship()ed  all  over  the  world  from  Mobile  and  Pensacola. 
Where  there  are  ordinary  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  timber,  the  lands  bring 
from  $3  to  $10  an  acre.     (922,  923. ) 

Mr.  Gaob  testifies  that  the  value  of  land  in  the  Memphis  district,  particularly  in 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  and  the  rich  bottom  land  of  the  hills,  has  increased  in 
value  a  great  deal  withm  a  few  years.     (492. ) 

Mr.  Kyle,  of  Panola  County,  Miss.,  testifies  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  in  his  county  in  the  past  decade,  the  price  of  cotton  having  improved. 
(465.) 

Mr.  Balch,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  testifies  that  prices  of  Southern  farm  lands 
were  very  low  in  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  but  have  advanced  very  materially  since  the 
return  of  normal  conditions.  Mr.  Balch  represents  the  owners  of  timber  lands  w^hich 
have  advanced  from  $1.25  in  1896  to  $6  and  $7  early  in  1900,  the  area  on  the  market 
having  diminished.     (495,  496. ) 

Mr.  NoRFLBET,  of  Tennessee,  testifies  that  unimproved  Mississippi  bottom  lands 
are  bought  at  alxmt  $6  or  $8  an  acre.  A  railroad  acquired  about  600,000  acres  of 
land  and  fixed  a  uniform  price  of  about  $6  an  acre,  ^ving  5  years'  time  for  payment  in 
installments,  at  6  per  cent  interest;  and  private  citizens  sold  at  about  the  same  price. 
Usually  10  or  20  per  cent  is  paid  down.  Sometimes  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
sell  this  land  without  any  payment  down,  because  everything  done  upon  it  improves 
its  condition.     (486.) 

California. — A  statement  by  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  of  California, 
presented  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  sets  forth  that  in  1890,  when  the  prices  of  fruits  were 
very  high,  it  was  not  unusual  for  orange  growers  U)  net  $500  an  acre,  and  fruit  fi^werB 
^neralTy  could  show^  good  interest  on  orchards  valued  at  $1,000  an  acre.  Fnut  grow- 
ing gave  a  fictitious  value  to  the  available  fruit  lands.  Land  devoted  to  general  fanning 
went  to  enormous  figures — $100  or  $200  an  acre.  Land  can  now  be  bought  at  one- 
third,  or  even  lees,  of  the  prices  of  those  boom  days.  In  those  days  larce  tracts  were 
held  by  individual  owners  who  would  neither  sell, nor  subdiviae.  Now  the  great 
ranches  are  being  broken  up  and  offered  in  small  tracts  at  reasonable  prices.  Tnen* 
never  was  a  more  favorable  time  to  secure  homes  in  California  at  fair  prices  than  at 
present     (988.) 

Mr.  Naftzoer  says  that  probably  nowhere  else  on  the  continent  are  the  }>rice8  of 
land  so  divergent  as  in  California.  There  are  vast  areas  of  broken  mountain  lands 
and  desert  lands  that  are  practically  worthless.  Grazing  lands  aro  worth  from  about 
$2.50  to  $10  an  acre.  Lands  upon  which  cereals  can  be  grown  are  worth  from  $15 
to  $50  an  acre.  Fruit  lands  with  water  are  worth  $100  to  $400  an  acre,  depending 
upon  the  reliability  of  the  water  supply,  the  nearness  to  markets,  the  quality  ot 
the  soil,  the  character  of  the  fruit  they  will  produce,  the  freedom  from  frosts,  etc. 
(951,  952.) 
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F.  The  Indiwarlal  revolnUoB  In  affrfe«lt«re.— L  BeMfielal  dlbeti  of 
improred  mMhinerj. — ^Mr.  Ketchum,  of  New  Jersey,  says  that  improved  a^cultaral 
machinerv  has  been  of  grefit  benefit  to  farmers.  lie  does  not  know  how  they  coald 
continue  uumin^  without  it.     ( 135. ) 

Mr.  Dte  says  improved  machinery  has  had  very  great  influence  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  upon  the  conditions  of  binning.  It  has  especially  enabled  the  open- 
ing of  enormous  territories  in  the  West  which  could  not  have  been  economically 
worked  otherwise.     (96.) 

Mr.  Pbom,  of  North  Dakota,  says  machinery  has  fiicilitated  the  raising  of  crops  and 
to  some  extent  compensated  for  tne  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat.     (793. ) 

Mr.  Stdckwbll  says  improved  agricultural  machinery  does  away  with  a  great  deal 
of  labor  and  makes  possible  the  production  of  laiger  crops  at  a  smaller  cost,  thus 
giving  a  margin  of  profit.     (895. ) 

Mr.  Gborge  says  that  improved  machinery  has  made  possible  the  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  increased  the  yield^  and  lessened  the  cost  of  production.     (223. ) 

Mr.  Halk,  of  Geoig^  and  Connecticut,  sB^ys  there  is  no -question  that  machinery 
has  increased  production  and  reduced  the  cost  of  production,  and  will  result  in  the  \  ^ 
usins  of  lesB  l^d,  more  intensive  cultivation,  and  better  results.     (396. ) 

CMeaq;)ening  of  production. — Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, says  the  farmer  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  25  or  30  years  ago,  by  rea- 
son of  improved  machinery  and  appliances.     (617.) 

Mr.  George  says  the  cost  of  production  in  agriculture  has  greatly  decreased  with 
the  development'of  modem  facilities.  He  estimates  that  it  costs  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  much  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  as  it  did  40  years  ago  when  wheat  was 
cut  with  a  cradle.     (220.) 

Mr.  Ager  savs  that  improved  agricultural  machiner>'  enables  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more  at  less  expense  than  formerly.  He  thinks  that  with  the 
amount  and  daae  of  labor  available  in  Maryland  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on 
agriculture  without  the  assistance  of  machmery.     (115. ) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Viiginia,  thinks  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  farm  products  within  the  past  20  years  by  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery.     ( 600. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  says  the  farmer  is  using  better  and  more  labor-saving  machines  and 
implements  than 'ever  before,  and  the  liuman  labor  element  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  probably  diminishing  relatively  to  the  amount  of  the  pnxluct.  In  the  case 
of  com,  in  1855  the  shovel  plow  was  used  for  marking  rows  and  for  cultivating,  and 
the  hoe  for  planting.  The  stalks  were  cut  with  kmves,  and  the  com  was  husked 
and  shelled  by  hand.  In  1894,.  plowing  was  done  with  the  gang  plow  and  com 
planter,  a  machine  was  used  for  cutting  and  binding  the  stalks,  and  a  combined 
husking  and  fodder-cutting  machine  and  a  steam  com  sheller  were  used.  The 
investintions  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  machines  and  improved  imple- 
ments have  reduced  the  human  labor  cost  per  bushel  from  35.77  to  10.57  cents,  or 
70.5  per  cent,  and  the  time  of  human  labor  from  274  to  41.3  minutes,  or  84.9  per 
cent.  Striking  reductions  in  the  time  and  (;o8t  of  human  and  animal  labor  in  the 
production  of  other  crops  are  also  shown.  Mr.  Holmes  calls  attention  to  the  great 
difference  between  the  time  when  20  minutes  of  human  labor  were  require<l  to  husk 
a  bushel  of  com  with  a  husking  peg,  and  102  minutes  lo  haul  the  stalks  to  a  barn 
and  cut  them  into  fodder,  and  the  present,  when  17}  minutes  are  sufficient  to  haul 
the  same  stalks  to  a  busker  and  husk  the  com  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  stalks 
into  fodder  by  steam;  ''and  there  was  a  transition  from  one  agricultural  age  to 
another  when  a  man  ceased  to  expend  100  minutes  of  labor  in  shelling  a  bushel  of 
com  by  hand,  and  employed  a  steam  sheller  by  which  a  bushel  of  corn  is  shelled  in 
a  minute  and  a  half.  Wlien  farmers  reaped  their  wheat  with  sickles  and  bound  the 
straw  by  hand,  hauled  the  sheaves  to  tne  bam  and  thrashed  the  grain  with  flails, 
these  operations,  .applied  to  1  bushel  of  wheat,  required  the  labor  of  1  man  for  160 
minutes,  whereas  this  work  is  now  done,  bv  the  use  of  a  combined  reaper  and 
thrasher  operated  by  steam,  with  4  ni incites  of  human  labor."     (157. ) 

Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  the  8-foot-cut  mowing  machine  not  only  reduces 
the  ooet  of  mowing  by  more  than  half  in  comparison  with  the  4-foot-cut  machine,  but 
the  life  of  the  macnine  is  doubled,  because^  is  no  harder  on  the  machine  to  cut  8  feet 
of  grass  than  4.  The  cost  of  producing  the  hay  crop^has  been  greatly  reduced  5y  the 
invention  of  a  rake  that  delivers  the  nay  in  a  continuous  stream  at  the  side,  so  that 
it  can  be  followed  immediatelv  bv  a  hay  loader.  Professor  Davenport  says  the  same 
is  true  of  the  other  crops.  Tne  Breed  weeder  noi  only  cultivates  com  four  times  as 
fiaet  as  it  was  formerlv  done,  but  cultivates  it  better  and  replaces  several  cultivations 
by  the  old  method,  tnus  cheapening  production.     (267.) 
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Samng  of  labor, — Mr,  Aoer,  of  Maryland,  testifies  that  with  improved  machinery 
farmers  do  not  require  the  amount  of  labor  they  formerly  needed.  Where  6  or  6 
men  were  formerly  employed  during  harvest,  1  or  2  are  now  sufficient.  The  machin- 
ery also  makes  the  work  lighter.     (104.) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  Martinsbuig,  W.  Va.,  estimates  that  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  one-fourth  in  the  number  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  his  section  of  that 
State  within  15,  20,  or  30  years,  due  to  the  introduction  of  such  improved  machinery 
as  self-binders,  mo  wen*,  hay  rakes,  hayforks,  etc.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  ^ood  deal  of 
meadow  was  cut  by  the  scvthe,  and  grain  was  all  cut  by  the  cradle  within  the  limits 
of  time  mentioned.  Another  effect  of  improved  machinery  is  that  the  farm  laborers 
do  not  have  as  regular  work  as  they  diet  15  or  20  years  aeo;  the  work  is  hurried 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  drudgery  of  farm  labor  has  been  <liminished  by 
the  present  methods,  however.    (591. ) 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  the  reaper,  the  mower,  and  the  cotton 
planter  have  displaced  a  great  deal  of  labor.  The  more  skilled  and  reliable  laborers 
get  perhaps  25  per  cent  more  than  the  common  laborers;  but  this  advance  does  not 
make  up  for  the  wages  formerly  paid  to  cradlers,  hay  cutteife,  and  cotton-seed  sowers. 
Cradlers  were  paid  more  than  double  what  is  now  paid  for  the  same  work  done  by 
machine.     (816.) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY  estimates  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  one-third  in  the 
number  of  farm  laborers  in  Geoiyia,  although  the  population  has  steadily  increased. 
The  work  is  now  done  mostly  by  men,  the  females  being  employed  only  in  li^ht 
work,  such  as  chopping  com,  hoeing,  and  picking  cotton,  while  a  large  majority 
remain  in  the  house  the  year  round.  Work  is  so  facilitated  by  machinery  that  there 
is  less  necessity  for  manual  labor.  The  work  of  6  or  8  men  is  now  accomplished  by  1. 
The  reaping  hook  is. a  dream  of  the  past,  and  the  McCormick  reaper  and  2  mules  do 
the  wort  of  8  good  men.     (454. ) 

Dr.  Crowbll  says  improved  machinery  has  reduced  the  farmers*  wage  bill  very 
considerably,  and  increased  the  siSte  of  farms.     (344. ) 

Mr.  Spear,  of  Vermont,  says  farming  has  become  less  drudgery  and  more  of  a 
business  in  consequence  of  improved  machinery  and  improved  methods.     (402. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Illinois,  says  improved  machinerv  has  done  awav  with  the  drudg- 
erv  of  the  farm,  though  there  is  still  hard  work  to  be  done.     (243. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  president  of  the  National  Grain  Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
estimates  that  1  man  driving  a  self-binder  with  3  or  4  horses  can  accomplish  as  much 
in  a  day  as  he  could  do  with  a  cradle  in  5  days.     (711. ) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Greeley,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Re^nts  of  Education  of  South 
Dakota,  says  that  when  he  first  worked  on  a  farm  it  took  5  binders  to  follow  a 
machine,  1  man  to  rake  off,  and  1  to  carry  the  bundles  together;  now  a  hired  girl 
freouently  drives  a  mac^hine  that  does  it  all.     (938. ) . 

Mr.  Budge,  of  North  Dakota,  says  it  would  be  impracticable  to  settle  up  the  country 
and  raise  wheat  without  machinery.  Machinery  has  removed  the  drudgery  from  farm 
life  to  some  extent  and  farming  is  now  about  as  easy  as  anvthing  one  can  do.  The 
only  drudgery  about  the  farm  is  taking  care  of  the  htam.     (852. ) 

Mr.  Briqham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Acriculture,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  Master  of 
the  National  Granse,  agree  that  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural  machinery 
has  not  decreased  the  price  of  farm  labor,  although  it  has  somewhat  decreased  employ- 
ment during  harvesting  and  ha3ring.  The  work  has  been  rendered  much  less  severe 
by  the  use  of  machinery.     (5,  33. ) 

Intensive  culture. — Mr.  Ketchum,  of  New  Jersey,  thinks  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
crop  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1860,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  improved 
machinery.  Farm  labor  costs  a  great  deal  more  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers.  Machinery  has  brought  about  a  more  intensive  farmmg  in  New  Jersey, 
so  that  about  the  same  amount  of  labor  is  employed  as  30  or  40  years  ago.     ( 132, 136. ) 

Professor  Davenport  thinks  the  impression  that  agriculturists  would  be  crowdea 
out  of  employment  by  improveii  machinery  was  entirely  groundless.  The  introduc- 
tion of  machmery  has  vastly  extended  agnc^iltural  operations.  It  has  extended  the 
acreage  under  cultivation,  and  has  increased  the  amount  of  labor  per  acre  bestow^ed 
upon  the  land.  He  does  not  think  it  has  decreased  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  on  the  land.  The  cheapness  ol  machine  production  has  enabled  fanners 
to  intensify  their  agriculture;  they  employ  about  as  many  men  as  they  ever  did, 
and  do  more  things.     (256, 267. ) 

Diversificatioji.—Mr.  Coles,  of  New  Jersey,  says  that  improvements  in  agricultural 
machinery  have  been  the  cause  of  more  diversined  crops.     (125.) 

Mr.  NoRRis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  thinks  machinery  has  not 
decreased  the  demand  for  lalx)r  on  the  farm,  but  has  opened  up  new  avenues  of 
industry  that  have  given  employment  to  those  formerly  engaged  in  hand  labor,  and 
so  improved  the  condition  of  labor.     (320.) 
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Educational  efftd  of  improved  agricuUurtd  implemenis. — ^Mr.  Powerh  renrde  improved 
isTtn  machinery  as  ao  educational  factor — one  of  the  great  fact4>rR  in  the  elevation  of 
agncultural  labor;  it  haa  stimulated  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  laborers  and 
otherwise  improved  the  intellectual  status  of  .the  Ajnerican  burner.  He  regards  the 
comparatively  slight  use  of  machinery  in  the  South  as  one  explanation  of  the  lack  of 
agrioiltural  progress  in  that  section.     (171,  183. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  savs  the  natural  effect  of  improved  machinery  is 
to  raise  thequalit^  of  labor,  more  intelligence  and  skill  being  required  for  its  profit- 
able use.  Ifet  this  is  offset  somewhat  by  the  different  quality  of  labor  seeking  our 
shorea     (884.) 

Professor  Davenfobt  sa3rB  the  use  of  improved  machinery  necessitates  a  higher 
grade  of  agricultural  labor;  at  least  some  of  tho  labor  employed  on  a  farm  should  b^ 
of  higher  grade,  though  not  necessarily  all  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  per- 
haps less  manual  skill  on  the  part  of  farm  laborers  than  formerly.  There  is  no  call 
for  expert  cnidlers,  expert  binders,  etc.     (256.) 

2.  IHsadvantagei  of  machine  produetion. — Mr.  M.  F.  Greelbt,  of  South  Dakota,  says 
the  use  of  improved  machinery,  with  the  opening  up  of  so  much  easily  tilled  prairie 
land,  has  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of  grain,  and  it  has  ruined  many  a  man  to  buy 
machinery  when  he  could  not  pajr  for  it  and  did  not  need  it.     (938. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN  concedes  that  machinery  has  reduced  the  cost  of  production  to  some 
extent,  yet  in  the  days  of  the  cradle  it  appeared  to  be  easier  for  the  farmer  to  pav 
his  debts  than  now;  the  hours  of  labor  also  are  longer  than  in  the  old  days.     (Til.) 

3.  Agricultural  implemeBti  in  the  South. — Mr.  ?o webs  says  machinery  is  not  used  to 
so  large  an  extent  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  chiefly  because  the  negro  laborer  has 
not  been  educated  up  to  its  use,  and  also  because  com  is  raided  less  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North.     (171.) 

Mr.  NcNNALLY  says  the  Southern  farmers  can  not  trust  their  tenants  with  machin- 
ery, except  one  or  two  simple  things  like  cotton-seed  planters.  Where  machinery  is 
used  the  owner  of  the  farm  operates  it  with  tho  assistance  of  his  family  and  one  or 
two  hired  hands.     (456,  467.) 

Mr.  AVeddebburk  sa^^s  the  farms  of  Virginia  are  not  large.  The  farmers  use  the 
mower,  reaper,  thrashing  machine,  and  grain  drill,  and  buy  the  latest  improved 
plows  and  cultivators.  In  the  larger  wheat-growing  sections,  where  a  man  raises  300 
or  400  bushels,  the  binder  is  used.     (625.) 

Mr.  LovRfOY  says  there  is  very  little  improved  machinery  used  on  the  farms  of 
Georgia.  Not  even  sulky  plows  or  reapers  and  binders  are  employed.  The  whites 
are  somewhat  better  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  machinery  than  the  n^roes,  but 
even  among  them  there  is  so  little  mechanical  skill  that  they  scarcely  know  how  to 
put  together  and  repair  machines.  Moreover, 'where  labor  costs  only  from  |6  to  $8 
per  month,  it  is  cheaper  than  machinery  for  many  kinds  of  work.     (79, 80. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  testifies  that  almost  every  kind  of  improved  machinerv  has  been 
introduced  in  Georgia,  and  within  2  years  the  increase  in  the  use  of  macniner^  has 
been  particularly  marked.  The  management  of  improved  machinery  requires  a 
more  intelligent  class  of  laborers  than  formerly,  and  has  been  accompanied  with  an 
improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation  as  great  as  in  other  sections  of  the  Union. 
The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  luis  made  it  possible  to  produce  all  crops 
at  very  much  less  expense,  and  therefore  at  greatly  increased  profitis.     (906, 915.) 

Mr.  Bedding  testihes  that  2-horBe  cultivators  that  will  plow  out  a  row  of  cotton  at 
one  trip  have  been  introduced  to  some  extent,  but  are  not  used  largely  in  Georgia. 
He  thinks  improved  machiner;^  will  come  into  use  with  the  increased  cultivation  of 
cereals.    He  believes  that  machinery  benefits  the  farmer,  but  not  the  laborer.     (453. ) 

Mr.  Pools,  of  Alabama,  says  it  is  hard  to  teach  the  colored  laborer  the  use  of 
improved  methods  of  agriculture;  consequently  the  large  farmers  of  Alabama  often 
pursue  very  much  the  old  system  employed  by  their  fatners  and  grandfothers.  New 
machinery  is  being  brought  into  Alabama  very  generally,  however.  Some  years 
ago  all  the  cotton  was  sown  bv  hand;  now  cotton  planters  are  always  used.  The 
oats  and  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  were  formerly  cut  with  the  old- 
fashioned  cradle;  now  the  McCJormick  binder  and  reaper  are  generally  used.  There 
are  numerous  labor-saving  machines,  such  as  cultivators,  stalk  cutters,  etc.  The 
planters  have  dreamed  of  a  cotton  picker,  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any- 
thing successful.  The  departure  of  the  young  laborers  to  the  mines  forces  the 
iiarmeTS  to  resort  to  these  labor-saving  machines  to  supplv  the  deficiency,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  labor  to  meet  all  demands.     (921.) 

Dr.  Stubbs,  director  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  stations,  while  admitting  that 
very  little  improved  machinery  has  been  introduced  in  cotton  culture,  declares  that 
in  cane  and  nee  culture  Louisiana  is  up  to  date.  During  the  past  decade  the  rice 
growers  of  Louisiana  have  adopted  the  most  improved  machinery  that  has  ever  been 
used  in  growing  rice.    It  is  the  process  used  for  wheat  raising  in  the  West,  with 
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some  modifications.  The  land  is  broken  with  gang  plows  and  harrowed  with  enor- 
mous 4-horse  harrows,  and  the  rice  is  seeded  with  grain  drills  or  broadc-ast  seeders, 
and  harvested  with  self-binders  and  steam  thrashers.  The  result  is  a  very  low  cost. 
Dr.  Stubbs  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  a  profit,  as  is  claimed,  in  rice  culture  in 
Hawaii,  where  the  Chinese  transplant  it  by  hknd  in  water.     (770,  772. ) 

Mr.  Hale  testifies  that  where. improved  machinery  is  used  in  the  South  it  increaseB 
the  wages  of  those  who  are  able  to  handle  it     (376. ) 

Mr.  rowERs  believes  that  machinery  will  ultimately  be  ai>plied  to  the  staples  of  the 
South.  When  the  Southern  negro  has  acquired  a  mechanical  education,  and  when 
the  cotton  grower  has  the  same  grade  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  mechanical 
principles  as  the  wheat  raiser  of  the  North,  there  will  be  the  same  progress  in  machin- 
ery and  with  it  the  same  general  advancement     ( 172. ) 

4.  CeBtation  of  meohanioal  proffreM. — Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  while  declar- 
ing that  the  inventors  of  agricultural  machinerv  have  created  a  new  agriculture  that 
has  filled  the  earth  with  plenty  undreamed  of  before,  continues: 

**  But  interest  and  progreas  in  the  mechanics  of  agriculture  ieem  to  belong  to  a  period  that  is  past. 
The  gin  is  more  than  a  century  old.  Cultivatora,  horse  hoes,  and  seed  drills  were  used  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  Revolution.  Steel  hoes  were  manufactured  and  sold  cheaper  in  1831  than  thev  can  be 
bought  for  to-day.  It  is  more  than  a  generation  since  the  American  reapers,  mowers,  and  tnrashers 
took  the  first  prizes  at  the  Paris  International  Exposition  of  IR'VS,  and  since  144  bushels  of  wheat  per 
hand  was  cut  and  thrashed  daily  on  the  Hulltaian  ranch  in  California,  a  performance  which  could  not 
be  excelled,  even  if  equaled,  by  the  implements  and  machinery  now  in  use.  The  period  of  greatest 
prosperity  and  development  in  a^^culture  was  during  the  golden  decade  of  18.50-1860.  The  increase 
m  the  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  those  10  years  was  62  per  cent.  In  the  two  suc- 
ceeding decades,  notwitnstanding  the  growth  of  the  population,  the  vast  areas  of  fresh  lands  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  enormous  additions  to  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  implements  and  machinery  employed  on  farms  barely  equaled  the 
increase  of  the  single  decade  preceding.  The  value  of  agricultural  implements  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  increased  IdOper  cent  oet ween  1850  and  1860  (we  were  supplying  the  trade  of  the 
world),  between  1860  and  1870  the  increase  was  only  122  per  cent,  and  between  1870  and  1880  it  fell  to 
75  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  farm  implements  has  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  large 
concerns,  which  have  bought  out  smaller  ones,  and  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  One  companv, 
a  harrow  trust,  has  in  recent  years  bought  up  21  other  companies  and  advanced  the  price  ox  their 
products  as  much  as  31  per  cent.    These  trusts  possess  themselves  of  every  new  patent,  holding  it  for 


their  exclusive  use,  or  what  is  worse,  suppressing  it,  to  avoid  the  additional  expense  of  new  and 
improved  models.  Experts  declare  that  it  would  pay  many  manufacturers  to  give  away  their 
machines  for  the  profit  to  be  found  in  selling  duplicates  of  parts  that  break  or  wear  out  from  faulty 
construction." 

Mr.  Hammond  does  not  know  of  any  improvement  that  has  been  introduced  in  the 
last  30  years  except  the  com  harvester  and  shredder.  The  lack  of  advance  is  not  for 
lack  of  effort,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  patent  office.  In  the  list  of  patents 
for  the  3  months  ending  June  30,  1893,  25  improvements  in  plows  and  21  in  planters 
are  entered.  But  the  advances  that  fire  made  are  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
fiirmers.  The  dealers  in  agricultural  machinery  prefer  to  go  on  in  the  old  ruts.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  no  attention  to  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  imitate  it.  Among  the  491  officials 
employed  in  1892  in  the  61  colleges  and  52  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States, 
only  5  peraons  were  concerned  with  the  mechanics  and  engineering  of  agriculture. 
Only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  courses  of  instruction  had  to  do  with  agricultural 
mechanics.  If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  establish  a  division  of  mechanics, 
and  would  in  its  bulletins  give  information  of  mechanical  improvements,  the  mechan- 
ical progress  of  agriculture  would  be  more  like  that  of  other  occupations.  (816-819, 
830.) 

6.  Prioes  of  agrionltaral  implements. — Mr.  Moran  says  a  self-binder  costs  the  fanner 
from  $125  to  $135,  bought  of  course  on  time,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  The  first 
self-binder  Mr.  Moran  purchased  cost  $300,  and  $15  for  f reign t,  with  7  per  cent 
interest  added.  In  the  early  days,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  used  a  cradle 
which  cost  only  a  trifle.  .  (710.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  a  reaper  whi(!h  was  not  a  self-binder  cost  in  1870  about  $350  or 
$400;  a  self-binder  is  now  bought  for  $125.  A  better  plow  («n  now  be  bought  for 
$12  than  for  $28  in  1870,  and  so  on  with  other  machines  and  all  other  articles  pur- 
chased by  the  farmer.  When  a  reaper  cost  $400  a  man  had  to  go  with  each  machine 
to  teach  the  people  to  use  it — a  high-priced  mechanic  who  had  to  spend,  on  an  aver- 
age, 10  days  with  every  purchaser.  That  added  at  least  $100  to  the  price  of  a  first- 
claafi  reaper.  When  a  great  many  farmers  have  been  educated  in  this  way  they,  in 
turn,  teach  the  other  farmers,  and  that  expense  is  eliminated.     (183,  187.) 

Mr.  Wedderburn  testifies  that  plows  and  most  steel  implements  are  higher  than 
they  were  3  to  6  years  before  the  date  of  his  testimony  (June,  1900).  He  states,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Congressional  report,  made  probably  during  the  Fifty-second 
Congress,  that  some  machines  were  at  that  time  selling  in  Europe  and  Canada  at 
considerably  lower  prices  than  in  this  country.     (625. ) 
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6.  7um  implamenti  for  the  South  Amerieui  trmde. — ProfesBor  DAWNPORTHayi*  Amer- 
ican manafactorers  of  farm  implements  cater  to  the  South  American  trade  by  iiuikinfc 
the  kind  of  machines  wanted  there.  Some  of  the  regular  designs  can  not  l)e  used  in 
South  America^because  the  laborers  are  not  able  to  operate  them.  The  machinery 
must  be  comparatively  simple.     (270.) 

O.  The  nei¥  agriculture.— l.  Becent  improvomenti.-'Profet^ir  Davenpokt 
declares  that  farm  life  and  farm  labor  have  taken  on  a  new  aspect  within  the  last 
decade.  The  drudgery  of  the  farm  has  l>een  wonderfully  lessencni,  and  more  skillecl 
methods  introduced.  Only  within  the  last  few  years  have  farmers  commem-ed  to 
take  daily  papers  and  concern  themselves  with  public  questions,  or  to  feel  that  other 
occupations  are  interested  in  agriculture.  Even  yet  the  average  farmer  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  light  in  which  amculture  and  agricultural  people  are  esteemed  by  the 
leadizig  men  of  the  country.     (258. ) 

Proressor  Davenport  remarks  a  rising  grade  of  intelligence  among  farmers.  Typical 
American  agriculture  is  a  profession  as  truly  as  law,  medicine,  or  the  ministrv.  The 
agriculture  of  America  is  represented  especially  by  the  great  section  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  east  of  the  Rockies,  where  the  population  is  made  up  of  the 
New  'England  type,  the  Dutch  from  Pennsylvania,  the  old  Englii^h  aristocracy  from 
Viiginia,  some  of  the  Southern  element,  and,  in  the  north,  Scandinavian  immigrant$<. 
This  mixed  population  has  no  parallel  in  the  world.     (259. ) 

Professor  Davenport  sums  up  by  saving  that  the  condition  of  the  farmer  is  better 
than  he  has  ever  known  it  before  anJ  is  steadily  improving.  The  general  tendency 
has  been  upward  all  the  time.     (267. ) 

2.  The  paiting  of  agricnltnral  discontent. — ^Mr.  Ajuion  Jonbs,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  testifies  that  the  period  of  discontent  among  farmers  is  passing  away,  o^ing 
to  the  increased  comforts  of  farm  life  and  the  better  knowledge  of  the  farmers  as  tcj 
the  relative  advantages  which  they  enjoy.  The  farmers'  organizationn  have  taught 
their  members  to  understand  the  value  of  their  homes,  their  food,  their  horses  and 
carriages,  etc.     (34.) 

8.  The  fntnre  of  agricnltare. — Mr.  Ketch  itm's  opinion  is  that  supply  and  demand 
will  equalize  themselves,  perhaps  wnthin  the  present  generation,  ana  that  when  they 
are  brought  nearlv  to  a  balance  farming  will  be  as  good  as  anv  other  business. 
(135,1360 

Mr.  Stock  WELL  says  the  agriculture  of  New  Er^land  is  improving.  Wealth  sees 
the  ajming  change  and  invests  for  future  profit.  The  farmer  is  not  discouraged,  but 
looks  forward  to  the  coming  prosperity.  He  realizeH  the  dignity  and  i  in  iKjrtance  of  his 
calling,  and  sees  that  throu^n  coo^ration  and  united  effort  much  can  ])e  accomplished 
to  improve  and  advance  his  position.    (904, 905.) 

H.  FAKM  OWHEBSHIP,  TEKANCY,  AND  QTDEBTEDinSSS. 

A.  Ac^iuMtlon  and  oimerslilp  of  farms*— 1.  By  farmers  (m^  also,  as 
TegBoda  negroes,  IV  C  4,  i>.  cxxxiv). — Mr.  Powers  says  that  while  only  a  small  pit>- 
portion  of  the  earlier  immigrants  to  this  country  were  able  to  bettome  farm  ownern,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  later  immigration  has  risen  to  ownership,  assisted  by  liberal 
land  laws:     (171.) 

NewJersetj. — Mr.  Coles,  of  New  Jersey,  says  there  are  a  numlxir  of  instances  in 
his  vicinity  of  persons  whose  parents  were  farm  lalwrers  acquiring  farms  of  their  own. 
(124.) 

Minnewia. — Mr.  Mor.an,  of  Graceville,  Minn.,  declares  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
young  man  to  purchase  a  home  at  the  present  prices  of  land,  go  in  debt  for  the  lan<l, 
and  also  for  tne  necessary  implements,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  get  out  of  de])t 
within  his  natural  life.  In  his  opinion  a  young  man  who  starts  with  nothing  as  a 
form  laborer  can  not  generally  acquire  a  farm  of  his  own.  Mr.  Moran  admits  that 
there  are  some  instances,  however,  where  wheat  land  can  be  bought  and  paid  for 
during  the  purchaser's  lifetime.     (710.) 

North  Oarolina, — Mr.  White  sa^-s  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  colored  people  in 
North  Carolina  have  purchased  little  plots  of  ground.  Mr.  White  thinks  this  is  true 
alBO  of  the  i)eople  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  who  are  largely  white.  These 
nnonntaineers,  as  a  rule,  are  poor  people,  but  possibly  are  not  as  poor  as  the  colore<l 
people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  wealth  of  the  State  consists  in  small 
poBBeesions.     (420,421.) 

Mr.  GR.VHAM,  of  North  Oarolina,  who  has  been  engaged  in  selling  property  aa  an 
agent  for  20  years,  testifies  that  men  who  contract  to  pay  for  property  in  3  years  fre- 
qoently  have  to  be  carried  10  years.  The  home  is  lost  only  in  a  few  instances;  publico 
sentiment  condemns  it,  and  the  poor  returns  from  farming  do  not  make  the  sellers 
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anxious  to  get  poseesBion  of  the  land.  In  his  experience  2  men  out  of  about  40  sur- 
rendered their  purchases.     (436. ) 

Georgia. — Mr.  Redding  thinks  the  white  farmers  of  Georgia  generally  own  the 
land  they  farm.     (448. ) 

Mr.  Stev  ens  says  that  by  the  census  of  1890,  out  of  352,059  tiunilies  in  Geoiigia, 
110,639  were  reported  as  owning  their  farms  and  homes,  and  the  proportion  own- 
ing free  of  encumbrances  was  nearly  97  per  cent  There  were  241,400  families  hir- 
ing homes  and  farms. 

A  good  many  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Georgia  are  buying  land  at  from  $3  to  $7  an 
acre.  They  have  from  5  to  7  years  in  which  to  pay  for  it,  and  so  long  as  a  man  keeps 
up  his  improvements  and  pays  the  interest  (8  per  cent  by  special  agreement)  there  is 
no  tendency  to  force  him  to  pay  the  principal.     (912, 914. ) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY  testifies  that  the  young  men  of  his  section  of  Georgia  are  very 
anxious  to  procure  farms,  and  work  hard  to  that  end.     (457. ) 

Misgimppi  and  Tennessee. — Mr.  Kyle  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  white  farmers  of 
MisBisBippi  generally  own  their  homes.     (469, 470.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Memphis,  estimates  that  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  white  farmers  in 
that  vicinity  own  their  farms.  The  mortgages  have  been  greatly  reduced  owing  to 
the  advance  in  cotton.     (503. ) 

2.  As  inyestmenti. — Mr.  Gbobgb  says  that  in  Illinois  many  of  the  best  farms  have 
been  purchased  as  investments  by  bankers,  merchants,  and  the  more  successful 
fturmers.  The  large  farms  are  going  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  money,  who 
hold  them  for  a  rise  in  price  or  rent  them  for  (5  or  $6  an  acre.     (221. ) 

B.  Farm  mortgages.— Professor  Bailkt,  of  Cornell  University,  remarks  that 
in  many  cases  the  mortga^  represents  the  purchase  money  of  the  farm.  Where  it 
does  not,  it  is  rather  an  indication  of  unfortunate  local  conditions  or  of  poor  individual 
management  than  a  fundamental  cause  of  general  depression.     (1012.) 

Mr.  PowEBS  says  there  are  three  times  as  many  mortgages  foreclosed  in  the  East 
as  in  the  West,  and  that  the  question  of  debt  is  ten  times  as  great  in  certain  parts  of 
New  York  and  New  England  as  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States.     (175. ) 

Mr.  W^iKTiNG,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York,  says  that  as  a  result  of 
the  hi^h  prices  of  farm  products  from  1860  to  1873  farm  lands  in  New  York  were 
very  highly  valued.  Many  burms  were  bought  on  time  at  high  prices  and  mortgaged, 
ana  when  prices  fell  and  tne  yalue  of  land  shrank  many  farmers  lost  what  they  had 
invested.     (993.) 

Mr.  Coles,  of  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  testifies  that  farmers  in  that  section  are  occa- 
sionally sold  out  by  the  sherin.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  have  been  dragged 
down  by  buying  at  high  prices  years  ago.     ( 129. ) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  testifies  that  the  majority  of  farms  in  that  section 
are  mortgaged,  though  not  heavily.  The  mortgages  are  being  paid  off,  however, 
and  many  that  could  pay  them  off  prefer  to  keep  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  and  keep 
the  money  to  buy  extra  land.  The  average  interest  on  turm  mortgages  is  8  per  cent. 
Many  mortgages  were  made  to  acquire  more  land.  Mr.  Prom  thinlu  it  was  wise  for 
the  farmers  to  borrow  for  that  purpose.  He  does  not  look  upon  the  sreat  number 
of  mortgages  as  an  indication  of  adversity;  the^r  aid  the  development  of  the  country, 
which  could  not  have  developed  on  a  cash  basis. 

Mr.  Prom  says  most  of  the  farms  in  his  section  are  bought  on  credit  Lands  can 
be  bought  on  crop  payments,  or  for  so  many  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  In  the  crop- 
payment  plan  the  purchaser  binds  himself  to  pay  one-half  the  grrin  he  raises  every 
year,  retaining  the  other  half  for  seed  and  expenses;  thus  he  can  gradually  pay  for 
the  farm.    Mr.  Prom  pronounces  this  an  excellent  plan.     (790. ) 

Mr.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  estimates  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the 
northern  half  of  South  Dakota  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  mortgage  companies.  Many 
of  the  original  farmers  have  become  tenant  farmers  by  that  process.  A  good  many 
farmers  wno  had  filed  on  a  quarter  section  and  had  perhaps  taken  up  a  preemption 
undertook  to  extend  their  farms  and  purchase  other  lands  by  giving  a  mortgage  on 
all  they  had,  and  during  the  time  of  the  droughts  and  the  low  prices  of  wheat  they 
had  to  lose  some  of  their  farms.  A  good  many  of  them  still  rent  these  farms.  A't 
the  time  of  the  early  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  country,  from  1883  to  1886,  many 
young  men  and  young  women  took  up  claims  and  lived,  or  pretended  to  liye,  on 
them  6  months,  got  mortgages  on  them,  and  then  left  and  never  came  back.  All  the 
land  owned  by  the  mortgage  companies  is  on  the  market  at  reasonable  priceis,  and 
farms  are  often  bought  back  by  those  who  lose  them.  The  mortgage  companies  are 
laqifely  located  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.     (733,  734.) 

Mr.' Jumper  says  that  10  years  ago  it  was  easy  to  get  a  10  per  cent  farm  mortgage 
in  his  section;  now  it  is  hard  to  get  a  6  per  cent  farm  mortgage.  Practically  no 
mortgages  are  being  foreclosed.     (740. ) 
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Mr.  Mohan  eetimatea  that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  homeetettds  taken  np  in  his 
section  (western  Minneeota)  are  abeady  mortgaged.     (710.) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Gbeklby'  eays  there  is  too  great  a  tendencv  in  the  West  to  mn  into  debt 
A  man  who  woold  not  go  in  debt  in  the  East  will  unhesitatingly  do  so  in  l>akota. 
In  a  good  many  cases  enterprising  yonng  men  who  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  can 
set  a  piece  of  land,  goin^  in  debt  for  the  balance,  and  make  a  home  and  pay  for  it; 
bat  that  is  the  only  case  m  which  Mr.  Greeley  approves  of  mortgaging  a  farm. 

Mr.  Greeley  says  that  in  many  sections  formerly  heavily  mortgaged  the  mortgage 
has  nearly  disappeared.     (935. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  New  England  that  has  not  many 
reminders  of  the  hard  times  exnerienced  by  the  West,  that  rest  as  a  nightmare  on 
the  farm-mortgage  companies  of  New  England.     (882. ) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Virginia,  testifies  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  in  his 
locality  who  were  badly  involved  after  the  war,  or  had  bought  at  war  prices,  who 
kept  on  strugglii^  and  paying  their  interest  up  to  about  1893,  when  the  panic  forced 
a  great  many  into  liquidation.  That,  together  with  the  settling  up  of  old  estates 
already  in  liouidation,  has  caused  many  dianges  in  real-estate  ownership  within  a 
few  years.     (593,  699. ) 

Mr.  YouMANs  says  the  original  landholders  of  South  Oarolina  got  in  debt  soon 
after  the  war.  They  all  becsame  involved  when  cotton  dropped  suddenly  in  1866. 
Their  land  has  nearly  all  been  transferred  to  other  hands,  and  is  now  beins  lost  by 
the  second  parties.  The  small  fatrmers  of  South  Carolina  are  being  crowded  out; 
their  farms  are  being  mortgaged  more  and  more  each  year,  until  finally  they  have  to 
give  up  the  deeds.  They  borrow  usually  of  the  country  merchant  or  cotton  factor, 
who  in  turn  borrows  from  the  North.  Mr.  Youmans  thinks  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  moet  of  them  will  be  drawn  into  the  towns.     (120.) 

Mr.  Peek,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  a  great  many  people  in  tnat  part  of  the  country 
have  had  to  mortgage  their  land  and  lose  it  He  says  the  majority  of  farmers  are 
now  homeless,  because  of  the  loss  in  raising  cotton.    ^458,  460. ) 

Mr.  LovEJOY  estimates  (June,  1899)  that  half  the  planters  in  Georgia  have  mules 
and  lands  mortgaged  as  a  result  of  the  low  price  of  cotton.     (75. ) 

Mr.  Pools  says  that  10  vears  ago  the  plimtations  of  Alabama  were  largely  mort- 
gaged, but  the  mortgages  have  b^n  rapidly  paid  off.  He  estimates  that  not  over  15 
or  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  at  the  very  outoide,  of  the  lands  of  Alabama  are  now 
mortnged.  He  characterizes  the  past  decade  as  an  era  of  prosperity  in  Alabama. 
(922.) 

Mr.  NoRFUEBrr.  of  Memphis,  thinks  the  greater  part  of  land  owners  in  that  vicinity 
are  mortgaged  lor  a  smaller  or  larger  amount.  The  mortgage  loan  companies  very 
freanently  find  that  they  have  loaned  too  much  on  a  tract  of  land.  Quite  a  number 
of  loan  and  mortgage  companies  with  agencies  in  Tennessee  have  thus  acquired  the 
ownership  of  land  and  are  renting^  it.     (492. ) 

€.  Tenancy.— 1.  Extent— Mr.  Powebs  says  the  tenancy  that  involves  laxge 
holding  of  land  by  capitalists  of  great  wealth  and  a  permanent  tenant  class  practi- 
cally never  existed  in  this  country,  except  in  New  York  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
East  In  New  York,  farms  were  formerly  leased  for  long  periods  of  time,  as  100 
years,  and  tenants  could  not  become  farm  owners.  The  system  bred  discontent  and 
the  question  became  an  issue  in  politics.  The  new  State  constitution  adopted  in  1846 
forbade  the  leasing  of  farm  lands  for  more  than  12  years.  In  certain  parts  of  Illinois 
and  some  other  sections  there  are  a  few  large  tracts  of  land  operated  oy  tenants  and 
owned  by  capitalists  who  will  not  sell  it,  but  these  places  are  few  in  number.     ( 1  ^3. ) 

Mr.  Gbeeley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  capitalists,  seeing  that  land  is  going  to  be 
valuable — that  population  will  increase,  wnile  land  will  not— are  buying  up  small 
farms  wherever  the  owners  are  so  shortedghted  as  to  part  with  them,  or  are  getting 
them  through  mortgages,  and  putting  on  tenants.  This  practice  is  crowing  with 
alarming  rapidity  in  the  richer  portions  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  ana  other  States. 
in  place  of  tne  bonanza  farms.  It  is  better  'than  bonanza  farming,  but  it  is  a  baa 
thing  and  ought  to  be  circumvented.     (984,  935. ) 

Mr.  Wedobhbusn  savs  a  great  manv  who  have  owned  farms  have  become  tenant 
farmers,  and  predicts  that  the  Twelfth  Census  will  show  more  tenant  farmers  in  this 
country  than  ever  before.     (628. ) 

Mr.  SrEVB3«s  cites  the  census  of  1890  as  showing  that  the  farms  in  Georgia  culti- 
vated by  the  owners  were  about  46}  per  cent  of  the  whole,  those  rented  for  a  money 
value  171  per  cent,  and  those  rented  for  a  share  of  the  product  36}  per  cent.     (907. ) 

Mr.  Wnm:  testifies  that  the  farmers  who  own  their  land  in  North  Carolina  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  responsible  and  respectable  than  the  tenants;  though  there  are  some 
very  respectable  men  who  do  not  undertake  to  buy  land,  but,  tamng  into  considera- 
tion taxes,  purchase  price,  etc.,  prefer  to  share  crops.     (421. ) 
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Mr.  Poole  savs  that  in  the  BlsLck  Belt  of  Alabama  the  lands  are  owned  in  large 
tracts  of  320  to  ^,000  acres  generally,  and  frequently  a  man  will  work  from  50  to  150 
tenants  on  his  place.     (919.^ 

Mr.  Kyle  testifies  tnat  tne  tenant  system  is  almost  univereal  in  Mississippi.  A 
tenant  can  cultivate  on  an  average  15  acres  for  each  hand  in  the  family  who  works 
in  the  fields.     (467.) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  Louisiana  has  two  distinct  classes  of  cotton  planters:  (1)  Those 
located  in  the  Mississippi  bottom,  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Arkansas  line,  consti- 
tuting the  Jensas  bottom,  with  an  area  of  4,000  or  5,000  square  miles,  and  in  the  Red 
River  t)ottom,  running  down  from  the  northwest  to  below  Alexandria,  from  2  to  10 
miles  in  width,  ^'a  most  magnificent  cotton  section."  In  the  alluvial  bottom  lands 
are  large  estates,  many  of  them  owned  by  absentees  and  worked  by  tenants.  (2) 
Between  these  is  "the  hill  country,"  consisting  of  land  covered  with  oak  and  hick- 
ory and  short-leaf  pine.  In  these  hills  are  a  lar^  number  of  small  planters  who 
grow  cotton,  corn,  oats,  and  forage  crops  and  raise  small  quantities  of  stock  and 
poultry,  make  their  own  batter  and  meat,  and  live  well,  doing  much  of  their  own 
labor  and  hiring* the  help  they  need  during  the  season.  In  the  alluvial  section  the 
n^o  is  a  tenant;  in  the  nills  renting  or  sharinff  is  the  exception.     (775. ) 

Mr.  NoRFLEKT,  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  the  lands  in  the  Yazoo  Basin  are  largely 
operated  by  persons  who  rent  land  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  subrent  to  other  ten- 
ants. Some  who  have  plenty  of  money  and  own  as  many  as  50  mules  still  rent  land. 
Some  have  paid  as  high  as  $S,500  rent  a  year.  Hill  land  in  the  Memphis  district  is 
worth  from  $2  to  $4  an  acre,  cash  rent,  and  arable  lands  of  the  MiasisBippi  bottom 
from  $3  to  $6  an  acre.     (487, 488. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Memphis,  Tenn,  says  most  of  the  plantations  in  that  vicinity  are  run 
on  the  tenant  system.     (504.) 

Mr.  Peek  says  the  South  is  rapidly  going  into  industrial  slavery,  and  the  lands 
are  all  getting  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  According  to  the  Eleventh  Census,  65 
per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  are  homeless,  and  in  Georgia  80  per  cent  are 
m  that  condition.  We  are  a  nation  of  tenants.  Mr.  Peek  attributes  this  condition 
of  things  to  the  following  causes:  (1)  The  national  banks  can  not  loan  money  on 
real  estate,  and  the  State  banks  and  loan  associations  loan  only  at  ruinous  interest; 
the  Georgia  banks  charge  from  8  to  12  per  cent  on  real -estate  loans;  (2)  the  pro- 
tective system  is  not  carried  far  enough;  all  our  agricultural  exports  are  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  pauper  labor;  (3)  the  State  and  Interstate  Commerce 
commissions  are  helpless  to  enforce  the  laws.     (462-464.) 

Mr.  Naptzger  testifies  that  in  central  and  northern  California  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  tenants  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  fruit  orchards.  They  go 
especially  into  deciduous  fruit  growing  and  the  making  of  dried  fruit.  They  are  not 
engaged  to  any  extent  in  citrus  fruit  growing.     (953, 954. ) 

2.  Gash  rentals  and  crop  sharing. — Northern  States. — Mr.  Powers  says  crop  sharing  is 
the  old  method  of  tenancy,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Northern  States,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
method  where  the  tenant  has  only  a  small  capital.  Where  the  tenant  furnishes  the 
implements  and  live  stock  he  usually  receives  one-half  the  product.  If  the  owner  of 
the  farm  furnishes  all  the  stock,  implements,  and  seed,  the  tenant  retains  only  one- 
third.  There  is  now  a  tendency  for  tenants  to  assume  the  risk  and  pay  a  cash  rental 
where  their  condition  is  improving.  In  sections  w^here  farm  lands  are  valuable  it 
takes  a  man  of  some  capital  to  become  a  cash  tenant,  but  the  most  desirable  tenants 
are  those  who  have  capital.     (172, 173.) 

Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  it  is  much  more  common  than  formerly  in  New 
England  for  landlords  to  stipulate  that  the  tenants  must  manure  the  land.     (263. ) 

Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  there  is  considerable  renting  of  farms  on  shares  in  Vermont, 
though  the  fixetl  rental  is  on  the  increase.  In  share  renting  the  landlord  usually 
supplies  the  stock,  tools,  and  machinery,  and  outside  expenses,  as  for  seed,  fertilizenJ, 
and  necessary  repairs,  are  shared  equally.    The  inc< )me  is  also  divided  equally.     (403. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  thinks  there  is  very  little  crop  sharing  in  Massachusetts,  except  in 
a  small  way.  Sometimes  a  man  makes  an  agreement  with  a  farmer  to  raise  a  crop 
for  him  on  shares,  but  this  is  infrequent.     (886.) 

Mr.  NoRRis  says  that  in  New  York  a  man  rents  a  farm  for  so  much,  agreeing  to  do 
certain  things.  Farms  are  now  being  worked  more  extensively  on  shares  than  for- 
merly. A  man  furnishes  one-half  the  seed  and  does  all  the  work,  and  the  product 
is,  as  a  rule,  divided  equally.  In  some  cases  where  the  owner  furnishes  the  teams 
and  all  seeds,  the  tenant  has  one-third.  When  the  man  who  does  the  work  fur- 
nishes his  own  team,  the  owner,  perhaps,  pays  a  little  more  than  one-half,  under 
certain  conditions,  as  where  they  run  an  evaporator.  If  a  man  evaporates  the  fruit, 
furnishes  help,  etc.,  the  farmer  generally  pays  him  a  little  bonus.     (322.) 
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^Ir.  GoLER,  of  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  testifiee  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tenant  farm- 
ing on  shares  in  that  section.'  Generally,  if  the  fanner  ov.ns  the  skK-k  he  fai-m*fc>r 
one-half  the  crop,  finding  half  the  seed,  and  f;eneially  half  tbe  ^olnDle^cial  f^i^ifilser. 
Where  the  owner  of  the  land  owns  everythmg,  and  the  tenant  famishes  only  the 
labor,  he  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.  These  terms  hare  alway*  biJeSH  iMrt&fh^j  but 
since  there  has  been  so  much  dairying  and  stock  raising  thV  94rce)*bf  ihe  Gsnh  i^  V>t 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  stock  also.     (125. ) 

Mr.  KFPCHtrM,  of  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  says  the  system  of  farming  on  shares  is  in 
vogue  ({aite  extensively  in  that  section,  on  tne  Qsaal  terms  of  one-half  or  one-third, 
according  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock.     (134. ) 

Mr.  Brigham,  speaking  with  special  reference  to  Ohio  customs,  says  the  owner 
sometimes  famishes  all  of  the  stock,  tools,  etc,  in  which  case  the  tenant  usually 
receives  one>third.  The  owner  and  tenant  sometimes  each  famish  half  of  the  neces- 
sary supplies  and  then  divide  the  product  equally.  In  some  sections  the  tenant  is 
requirea  to  furnish  almost  everything.  The  division  of  the  crop  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  addition  to  his  share  of  the  crops  the  tenant  is 
Dsoally  allowed  a  garden  plot  of  his  own  and  the  use  of  fruit,  and  certain  other  privi- 
W    (9,10.) 

Mr.  SxiTH,  testifies  that  sugar  beets  were  grown  in  Michigan  almost  exclusively  by 
those  who  owned  the  land  until  1900,  when  there  appearea  a  tendency,  especially  at 
Holland  and  Benton  Harbor,  and  somewhat  at  Bay  City,  to  rent  fielrfs  for  cash  rent 
to  men  who  knew  more  about  beet  growing  than  the  owners  did  and  were  willing  to 
take  chances.  The  renters  were  usually  Germans  or  Hollanders.  The  factory  at 
Holland  also  rented  some  land  for  1900,  and  had  to  })ay  $8  and  $12,  and  in  some 
cases  more,  per  acre.  The  renters  take  the  land  in  smaA  tracts,  for  the  most  part 
One  (merman  rents  2  acres  because  he  has  only  enough  children  to  work  that  much; 
another  man  has  5  acres ;  a  company  has  rented  103  acres  at  Benton  Harbor.  ^577-579. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  says  that  the  landlord  m  Illinois 
furnishes  nothing  but  the  land  and  the  buildings  and  receives  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  crop  (probably  two-fifths  on  an  average),  and  cash  for  all  grass  lands. 
There  are  very  few  farm  partnerships  in  Illinois  except  in  stock.  The  fiindlord  and 
traiant  will  each  own  half  the  stock,  and  the  man  will  put  his  labor  against  the  land 
and  receive  half  the  proceeds.  As  a  rule  the  landlord  jnys  the  taxes  on  the  real 
estate,  but  sometimes  the  tenant  pays  part  of  them.     ( 246. ) 

Mr.  Mora:h  testifies  that  farm  tenants  in  western  Minnesota  usually  receive  half 
the  product,  the  owner  of  the  land  furnishing  the  seed  and  usually  paying  half  the 
actual  money  paid  for  thrashing.     (710. ) 

Mr.  P^M,  a  banker  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  says  he  owns  and  farms  by  tenants  7 
qoarter  sections  near  town.  He  furnishes  the  seed  and  })ays  half  the  expenses  of 
planting  and  thrashing,  and  receives  half  the  grain.  These  are  the  general  terms 
for  crop  sharing  in  North  Dakota,  except  that  the  owner  does  not  generally  pay  half 
the  thrashing;  the  tenant  does  all  the  work  and  furnishes  the  thrasning  machine  and 
horses.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  erain  raising  of  North  Dakota  is  done  by  crop 
sharing,  however.  The  land'  is  mainly  owned  by  actual  farmers  who  do  the  worfe 
themselves,  except  that  during  harvest  there  is  some  transient  hired  labor.  Middle- 
aged  men  with  families  of  chfldren  are  preferred  as  tenants. 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  tenant  gets  a  certain  part  of  the  field  for  his  exclusiye  use  for 
garden  stnil,  potatoes,  etc.  The  tenant  furnishes  his  own  fuel,  paying  $4  a  cord  for 
poplar,  or  $5.50  for  oak.     (787,  788,  793.) 

Sir.  Budge  testifies  that  farm  tenants  in  North  Dakota  haye  half  the  crop  if  the 
seed  is  famished  by  the  land  owner,  or  two-thirds  of  the  crop  if  they  themselves 
famish  the  seed  and  plow  the  land. 

Southern  States. — Mr.  Barrett,  of  Georgia,  says  a  large  part  of  the  farm  work  in  the 
South  is  done  by  tenants.  Sometimes  there  is  a  money  rent,  which,  in  the  section 
where  the  witness  lives,  ranges  from  $1.25  to  |5  per  acre.  In  other  cases  the  tenant 
pays  from  500  to  1,000  pounds  of  cotton  for  as  much  land  as  he  can  work  with  1 
mule,  having  a  house,  garden,  and  wood  free.  Another  common  method  is  known 
as  "cropping.*'  The  owner  furnishes  the  mule  and  its  feed  and  a  house  for  the  ten- 
ant; the  tenant  furnishes  the  labor  and  feeds  himself;  fertilizer  and  other  expenses 
are  divided  equally,  and  the  owner  and  the  tenant  share  equally  the  crop.  In  all 
these  cases  the  law  gives  the  owner  a  first  lien  on  the  crop  for  his  rent.     (46,  47. ) 

Mr.  Graham  says  there  are  sections  of  North  Carolina  where  agriculture  is  carried 
on  ngu-ly  altogether  bv  croppers  and  renters.  The  cropper  is  a  farmer  whose  land- 
lord furnishes  the  land  and  utensils  and  pays  for  the  fertilizers  in  proportion  to  his 
part  of  the  crop.  The  cropper  receives  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop.  The 
renter  iomishee  the  stock.    The  landlord  furnishes  the  house,  firewood,  and  fully 
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an  acre  for  earden  purpoeee,  and  gets  one-third  or  one-fourth,  more  or  leee,  of  the 
crQDv  ,^434.)-     •.,.    : 

Mr.  ^VNNALLii^  testified,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  work  in  the  South  is  done 

on  the  'share  *plan/the  landowner  ramiahing  the  stock  and  feed  for  the  san^  .^,  ah  the 

Jij^rtnjn^  iati)lMientS|  dw£jling-  houses,  garden  plots,  firewood,  and  one-hali  the  feiv 

;tiii^,  Iti^rtepaiit  furcbihi^.  €he  labor  and  food  for  the  same,  and  the  crop  being 

equally  divided.     (465.) 

Mr.  Agrr  testifies  that  the  renting  of  lands  is  practiced  in  some  localities  in  Mary- 
land. He  knows  one  gentleman  who  furnishes  everything,  and  gives  the  tenant  one- 
third  of  what  is  sold  off  the  place.  In  other  localities,  where  land  is  better,  the 
owner  furnishes  usually  one-half  the  seed  and  gives  the  tenant  one-half  the  crop. 
(105.) 

Mr.  Weddbrburn,  master  of  theViiginia  State  Grange,  testifies  that  in  the  tobacco 
section  of  Virginia,  south  of  the  James  and  east  of  Petersbuijg,  the  general  plan  ia 
for  the  landlord  to  himish  only  land  and  houseroom,  advancing  the  tenant's  living 
and  charging  him  for  it,  and  getting  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  as  rent. 
In  some  places  the  landlord  fumisnee  evenrthin^  except  the  labor,  and  then  gets 
about  one-third.  In  the  northern  section  of  Virgmia,  near  Washington,  where  land 
is  vaJuable,  the  land  alone  is  rented  for  from  one-third  to  one-haB  the  crop.  Mr. 
Wedderburn  thinks  the  only  lien  laws  in  Viiginia  are  those  applied  on  the  advance 
of  fertilizers.     (620,  C21.) 

Mr.  Crx)nAN,  of  Martinsbuiv,  W.  Va.,  testifies  that  farming  on  shares  in  West 
Virginia  is  done  generally  by  we  whites,  though  one  of  the  lai^gest  farmers  in  his 
section  has  a  colored  crop^r,  furnishing  everything  for  him.  Under  the  crop^ar-. 
ing  system  in  West  Vimnia  the  tenant  lumisnes  everything  and  delivers  two-fifths 
of  the  gross  product  to  uie  landlord,  the  fodder  and  straw  being  retained  on  the  farm. 
If  the  landlord  furnishes  teams  and  implements,  the  tenant  gets  one-third.  Mr. 
Clohan  estimates  that  one-half  of  the  land  in  his  locality  is  worked  under  the  crop- 
sharing  system.  The  landlords  claim  that  their  two-fifths  gives  them  only  about  3 
per  cent  on  the  money  invested.  Quite  a  number  of  lawyers,  bankers,  and  doctors 
own  farms  in  that  vicinity  and  reside  in  the  citv.     (597,  598. ) 

Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  the  system  of  crop  sharing  is  growing  in  Kentucky,  espe- 
cially in  the  blue-grass  region,  because  of  the  introduction  within  15  or  20  years  of  the 
culture  of  Burley  tobacco,  which  nearly  all  the  blue-^^rass  counties  are  more  or  less 
engaged  in  growing.  The  owners  found  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  handle  it 
with  their  colored  labor,  and  induced  white  labor  to  come  from  the  more  hilly  and 
poorer  sections  of  the  State  as  tenants.  The  landlord  lets  the  tenant  have  whatever 
number  of  acres  he  wants,  furnishes  a  house,  pasturage  for  a  cow  and  horse,  a  few 
acres  for  growing  com,  and  a  garden,  either  with  or  without  charge,  according  to 
contract.  When  the  tobacco  is  sold  at  the  warehouse  and  the  expense  is  deducted, 
the  tenant  ^ts  half  and  the  farmer  half.  The  tenant  furnishes  the  team,  or  if  the 
farmer  furnishes  it  he  is  entitled  to  pay  for  it.     (804,  805.) 

Mr.  Nail  says  that  a  good  deal  of  com  land  also  is  farmed  by  tenants^  but  in  that 
case  the  tenant,  as  a  mle,  is  not  furnished  a  house.  <rhe  tenant  furnishes  all  the 
labor  and  cultivates  the  land  for  one-half  the  product  If  the  landlord  advances 
supplies  it  becomes  a  lien  on  the  crop.     (805. ) 

Mr.  White  testifies  that  tenants  in  North  Carolina  usually  farm  on  shares.  They 
rent  the  ground  and  furnish  their  own  teams  and  supplies  and  ^ve  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  crop  as  rent  for  the  land.  When  the  landlord  furnishes  the  house^ 
team,  seeds,  and  implements,  they  divide  equally.  Men  have  often  done  well  on 
these  terms. 

When  the  crop  is  gathered  and  ready  for  division  it  is  divided  into  piles  and  the 
landlord  takes  nis  snare.  Sometimes  the  landlord  gathers  his  share,  taking,  for 
example,  every  other  row  of  com;  but  the  tenant  generally  gathers  the  crop.     (420. ) 

Mr.  White  says  the  tenant  sometimes  gives  so  much  cotton  an  acre,  or,  in  lieu  of 
cotton,  so  much  money,  but  money  rent  is  the  exception.     (420,  421.) 

Mr.  Peek  says  the  tenant  system  is  the  rale  in  Georgia.  The  land  is  rented  for  so 
much  cotton,  or  the  landlord  furnishes  everything  except  the  labor  and  half  the  fer^ 
tilizer  and  takes  half  the  crop.     (458.) 

Mr.  Stevens  says  that  where  the  tenant  system  of  farming  prevails  in  Georgia  the 
average  tenant  is  furnished  with  a  home,  water,  fuel,  pasturage  for  his  stock,  a  share 
of  the  fruit  on  the  place,  a  garden,  an  outhouse  for  stock,  and  storage  for  crops.  In 
the  sharing  of  the  crop  one-fourth  of  the  cotton,  one-third  of  the  com,  and  one-half 
of  the  small  grain  goes  to  the  landlord,  the  balance  to  the  tenant  The  landlord 
furnishes  the  land  and  seed  and  a  share  of  the  fertilizer  equivalent  to  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  crop.  The  lands  are  not  let  for  continuous  periods,  but  usually  from 
year  to  year,  and  if  the  landlord  becomes  dissatisfied  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  can 
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dispense  with  the  tenant,  or  the  tenant  may  become  dissatisfied  and  has  a  perfect 
rignt  to  go  anywhere  he  chooses.  The  landlord  has  no  lien  and  no  claim  upon  the 
property  or  land  except  for  rent  and  advances,  which  only  apply  to  the  pres^it  crop; 
moraover,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  exemptions,  which 
are,  to  every  man  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  his  household  goods,  his  horse,  $300 
worth  of  provisions,  and  so  on.  A  tenant  who  has  defaulted  on  one  farm  woald  not 
be  regarded  as  a  first-K^lass  tenant,  but  at  the  same  time  he  can  always  get  a  place; 
some  one  will  take  him  up. 

Mr.  Stevens  finds  it  difficult  to  give  all  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the  tenants 
find  themselves  without  any  money  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  attributes  it  in  part 
to  the  exorlutant  prices  paid  for  goods  bought  on  time,  and  partly  to  the  ignorance 
and  poor  management  otthe  tenants. 

Growing  crops  are  not  attachable  in  Georgia,  and  if  the  tenant  agrees  to  make 
the  crop  he  does  not  have  to  stay  the  whole  year,  but  can  move  at  any  time  he 
chooses;  there  are  no  laws  in  the  State  to  compel  him  to  remain.     (907,  909,  911.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  payment  of  rent  in 
kind  (one-fourth  of  the  com,  one-fifth  of  the  cotton),  as  was  formerly  the  practice, 
is  pafisme  out  of  use.  Money  rents  are  genera  ly  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  an  acre  for 
average  land  and  mom  for  the  best  qualitv.  The  system  of  crops  on  halves,  the 
employer  findii^  land,  teams,  implements,  house,  fupl,  gardens,  and  half  the  ferti- 
lizers, is  growing  in  &vor.  The  cost  of  ginning,  steam  transportation  to  market, 
charges  for  insurance,  and  selling,  are  shared  equally  and  are  more  than  covered  by 
the  value  of  the  seed.  This  system,  as  compared  with  that  of  hiring  labor,  gives 
additional  security  that  the  crop  will  be  carefully  gathered ;  and  the  cost  of  la^r  is 
54  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  cotton  crop.  When  land  is  rented  it  deteriorates  rap- 
idly, but  under  the  sharing  system  it  is  kept  up.     ( d22. ) 

Mr.  DfLUNOHAM  says  lands  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  rent  for  from  $2  to*$3.50  an 
acre.  The  cash  rent  is  growing  in  favor.  The  share  system  formerly  existed  to 
some  extent)  the  landlord  giving  one-half  the  crop,  or  two-thirds  if  he  furnished  the 
machinery,  but  it  has  been  laraely  superseded.     (169. ) 

Mr.  Poole  testifies  that  in  Alal»ma  the  owner  of  the  land  furnishes  the  tenant 
house  and  all  the  necessary  teams  and  implements.  The  tenant  furnishes  the  labor 
and  gets,  generally,  one-half  the  cattle  ana  one-third  of  the  com  and  other  crops. 
Frequently  the  landowner  furnishes  everything,  including  provisions,  for,  say,  6 
months,  and  the  tenant  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.     (918. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  negro  tenants  in  the  alluvial  section  of  Louisiana  are  either 
sharers  or  renters:  (1)  If  the  landlord  furnishes  the  house  and  mules,  firewood,  and 
feed  for  the  mules,  tne  negro  will  work  the  crop  and  feed  himself,  and  divide  equally 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  (2)  The  renter  owns  his  mules  and  pays  a  stipulated  rent, 
either  in  cotton,  in  money,  or  in  cotton  per  acre.     (775. ) 

Mr.  Kyle,  a  lawyer  of  Sardis,  Miss.,  has  a  place  near  Friar  Point,  in  the  Delta, 
which  he  rents  for  about  $4  an  acre,  monev  rent,  to  a  white  man,  who  subrents  for  a 
much  larger  amount  to  colored  people  and  half  a  dozen  families  of  Italians.  These 
tenants  ran  from  one  to  four  horse  crops,  cultivating  about  20  to  26  acres  in  cotton  to 
the  horse.  They  generallv  raise  their  own  meat  and  com,  and  get  supplies  on  crredit 
from  the  chief  tenant  at  the  plantation  store.  Mr.  Kyle  also  has  lands  in  the  hills 
where  he  supplies  the  labor  nimselL  He  does  not  hire  b;^  wages,  but  some  of  the 
colored  people  work  on  shares  and  some  rent  land.  In  worlnng  on  shares  the  custom 
18  for  the  landlord  to  furnish  the  mules  or  horses  and  implements,  and  the  products 
are  divided  equally.  No  fertilizers  are  used  except  composts  made  on  the  farm. 
(464,465.)  1-  *— 

Mr.  Gage,  a  cotton  &ctor  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  his  customers  cultivate  their 
land  sometimes  through  croppers  and  sometimes  by  day  labor.  The  share  cropper 
is  one  who  makes  a  bai^gain  with  the  landlord  to  make  a  crop  on  shares.  Generally 
the  landlord  puts  up  the  land  and  a  mule  aoainst  the  tenant's  labor,  and  furnishes 
the  tenant  such  supplies  as  he  may  want  for  his  fiunily  during  the  year,  charg:ing  him 
an  agreed  price  for  ever3rthinff,  g^erally  a  littie  higner  than  the  cash  price.  The 
tenant,  with  his  wife  and  chfldren,  makes  the  crop,  and  in  the  fall  they  divide  the 
proceeds,  or  sometimes  the  crop  itself.  Nearly  all  the  tenants  are  colored,  but  in  the 
northern  part  of  Arkansas  a  good  many  are  wnite.     (492. ) 

Mr.  GoDWix  testifies  that  he  has  a  stock  &urm  on  the  Wolf  River,  about  7  miles 
east  of  Memphis,  and  rents  out  his  surplus  land  to  tenants,  who  plant  cotton 
mainly.  A  family  cultivates  from  25  to  50  acres,  as  a  rale.  A  man  wno  cultivates 
from  20  to  25  acres  will  have  one  plow  animal;  one  who  cultivates  from  40  to  50  acres 
win  have  two.  Mr.  Godwin  rents  for  cotton.  For  20  to  25  acres  of  good  land  the 
rent  is  2  bales  of  cotton;  one  tenant  pays  only  4  bales  of  cotton  for  75  acres  of  good 
land.    The  tenants  supply  the  implements  and  materials,  bat  Mr.  Godwin  supplies 
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the  house  and  all  the  firewood  they  want  to  cut.  There  are  garden  spots  of  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  an  acre  on  which  some  of  the  tenants  raiee  litde  crops  of 
tobacco  and  }X)tatoe8  and  keep  hogs,  chickens,  geese,  and  one  or  two  cows.  Mr.  God- 
win furnishes  timber  and  nails  for  the  paling  around  the  garden,  but  the  tenants 
very  often  bum  it  during  the  winter.     (474-476. ) 

Mr.  Godwin  says  that  the  law  of  Tennessee  gives  the  landlord  a  lien  upoli  the 
crops.  Mr.  Godwin  does  not  keep  a  store,  and  prefers  to  have  his  tenants  supply 
themselves  elsewhere  if  they  can,  but  otherwise  he  furnishes  the  absolute  neoeasanes, 
and  by  hiring  his  tenants  to  work  on  his  stock  farm  he  keeps  their  accounts  very 
small.     (475.) 

Mr.  Godwin  says  the  tenants  on  his  place  come  out  even  as  a  rule,  and  they  made 
money  on  the  crop  of  1899.  One  of  his  tenants  sold  his  last  bale  as  late  as  March, 
1900.     (476.) 

Mr.  M ANSON,  of  Saulsbury,  Tenn.,  besides  hirinff  a  few  hands,  rents  two  places  to 
negroes,  and  has  others  working'on  shares,  Mr.  Manson  furnishing  the  mules,  feed, 
wagons,  and  implements  and  getting  half  the  profit.  He  furnishes  milch  cows  to  his 
tenants  without  charge.     (506. ) 

Mr.  Mason,  an  ex-slave,  testifies  that  he  has  been  farming  in  Tennessee  ever  since 
emancipation.  At  first  he  rented  10  acres  of  land,  with  a  nouse,  etc.,  for  a  bale  of 
cotton.  He  prospered,  bought  land,  and  now  rents  to  tenants;  the  money  rent  aver- 
ages $2  to  $4  an  acre.     (498-500. ) 

Relative  advantages  of  different  plans. — Mr.  Dye,  of  New  Jersey,  has  found  the  system 
of  cash  rental  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  crop  sharing.     (84.) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Greeley  thinks  there  is  not  nearly  enough  crop  snanng  in  South  Dakota, 
and  not  nearly  as  much  as  there  will  be.  He  emphasizes  the  advantage  of  thatmethod 
of  farming  to  those  who  have  large  land  interests  that  they  can  not  oversee  themselves. 
He  thinks  it  is  better,  however,  to  give  the  one  employed  a  little  cash,  crop  or  no 
crop,  in  orHer  that  he  may  feel  sure  of  something.  If  he  can  also  have  part  of  the 
proceeds  he  is  interested  and  does  his  very  best.  Mr.  Greeley  finds  that  ne  can  let 
out  a  flock  of  sheep  and  give  the  man  two-thirds  and  get  more  money  out  of  it  than 
by  letting  him  have  only  one-half;  when  his  self-interest  is  developed  he  becomes  a 
better  sheep  man  and  a  better  fanner.     (929.) 

Mr.  Godwin  formerly  practiced  crop  sharing  and  thinks  it  more  profitable  than 
renting  for  a  stipulated  amount  of  cotton,  but  a  great  deal  more  trouble.  The  land- 
lord who  rents  on  the  share  system  undertakes  the  supervision  of  the  tenants,  who 
feel  that  they  ought  not  to  he  interfered  with,  and  the  result  is  sometimes  friction. 
When  the  land  is  rented  the  landlord  only  has  to  see  that  the  tenants  do  not  abuse 
the  land  and  allow  it  to  wash  away.     (475-479. ) 

Mr.  Eldbidge,  of  Hillhouse,  Miss.,  testifies  that  his  son  formerly  made  a  great 
deal  more  money  by  working  his  plantation  on  shares  and  getting  half  the  pnxiuct 
than  he  now  does  renting  the  lana  for  $5  or  $6  an  acre.     (513. ) 

8.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tenant  fanning. — Advantages  from  the  standpoints 
of  landowner  and  tenant. — Mr.  Briqham  predicts  that  crop  sharing  will  be  very  largely 
employed  in  the  future  instead  of  money  wages.  A  man  will  take  more  interest  in 
w^ork  in  the  profits  of  which  he  is  to  share.     (9. ) 

Dr.  Crowell  says  the  English  farmer  is  the  most  capable  farmer  in  the  world, 
because  the  business  of  land  holding  and  land  cultivation  are  separated;  the  fanner 
pays  rent  largely  as  interest  on  the  capital  the  landlord  has  invested  in  buildinss, 
drainage,  etc.,  and  has  his  capital  free  to  use  in  cultivation.  He  is  free  to  make  tSe 
most  out  of  the  soil  within  certain  recognized  rules  of  cultivation,  and  his  adaptive- 
ness  is  marvelous.     ( 340. ) 

Detrimental  effects. — On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Crowell  refers  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  English  farm  tenant,  under  a  lease  prescribing  a  certain  rotation  of  crops,  in 
being  obliged  to  sow  a  crop  for  which  there  may  be  little  sale  at  the  time,  in  con- 
trast to  the  aljility  of  the  American  farmer  to  adjust  himself  to  changes.     (333. ) 

Mr.  Briqham  says  that  renting  for  cash  ruins  a  farm.  The  tenant  renting  on 
shares  will  usually  take  good  care  of  the  farm.     (9. ) 

Mr.  Powers  considers  the  share  system  a  detnment  to  the  farming  interests, 
especially  where  it  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  making  a  permanent  tenant  class. 
He  says  that  when  a  farm  is  leased  to  a  stranger  the  land  is  apt  to  deteriorate;  if  it 
is  leased  to  a  relative  or  one  who  anticipates  becoming  the  owner,  the  quality  may 
be  kept  up.  About  25  or  30  years  ago  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  rich  farm- 
ers to  buy  up  adjoining  farms  and  lease  them,  but  these  farms  were  so  generally 
deteriorating  that  they  found  it  better  to  sell  their  land.     (173.) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY,  of  Georgia,  explains  that  the  system  of  crop  snaring  had  its  origin 
in  the  lack  of  money  with  which  to  pay  for  labor.  This  ruinous  system,  he  declares, 
has  done  more  to  impoverish  the  Southern  farmers  than  any  other  combination  of 
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cireamstanceff.  The  labor  thus  emploved  works  only  about  7  months  in  the  year, 
devoting  the  rest  of  the  time  to  loafing,  fishing,  hunting,  and  having  a  ^nn\  time. 
The  contracts  have  grown  looser  and  tooser  until  the  tenant  ignores  his  landlord, 
and  the  tenants,  as  well  as  the  landowners,  have  ^rown  poorer  year  by  year.  The 
system  may  have  been  best  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  l)een 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  progressive  and  diversified  agriculture.     (455. ) 

Mr.  Pebk  savB  there  is  a  tendency  with  tenants  in  the  South  to  ^t  out  of  doing 
anything  that  keeps  up  the  furm,  such  as  terracing  to  prevent  washmg  away  of  soil. 
(459.) 

Mr.  Stbvbns,  of  Geoigia,  says  the  tenant  svstem,  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendencv  to  reduce 
the  average  production  per  acre  of  most  of  the  crops,  because  a  great  deal  is  left  to 
the  management  of  the  ignorant  n^^  farm  hand,  the  landlord  being  interested 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  rent.  Pubhc  opinion  is  against  the  tenant  system  in  Georgia 
for  the  rea^  i  that  the  cropfe  and  the  land  are  n^lected.  The  tenants  go  in  to  get 
what  they  can  out  of  the  land  at  the  least  possibfe  expense,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
building  up  the  land  or  saving  it;  while  the  landowners  ifflio  are  native  (jeorgians 
and  live  near  by,  permit  this  deterioration  of  the  land  without  intervention  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  to  themselves.  They  share  in  the  extra  present  pn>fits,  and  are 
reconped  to  a  great  extent  for  their  losses  by  trading  and  trafficking  with  their  tenants. 
A  man  continually  in  debt  and  wearing  out  the  limd  imder  this  tenant  system  is  in  a 
state  of  agricultural  slavery,  and  it  recjuires  an  abnormally  large  crop  to  get  him  out 
of  debt  The  tenants  have  no  disposition  to  get  out  of  the  land  anvthing  but  what 
is  a  present  benefit.  This  applies  not  onl^  to  colored  labor,  but  to  white  men  as  well. 
Mr.  Stevens  does  not  attribute  the  condition  of  the  tenants  to  any  oppressive  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  landlords.     (907-910.) 

Mr.  Ager  thinks  the  tenant  system  undesirable  for  the  owner;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  ^t  a  tenant  who  has  sufficient  energy  to  work  a  farm  as  it  should  be  worked. 
Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  land  in  Ma^land,  a  man  with  much  ambition,  eneigy, 
and  industry  is  able  to  have  land  of  his  own.     (105. ) 

Mr.  Dillingham,  of  Alabama,  says  on  the  authority  of  landowners  who  lease  their 
land  that  the  land  is  growing  poorer.    The  people  are  also  growing  poorer.     ( 166. ) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  too  little  of  the  owner's  direct  management  in  the  case  of 
rented  land.  He  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  crop-snaring  system,  where 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  mule  and  bears  part  of  the  expense  for  fertiuzers,  there  is 
tendency  to  stimulate  somewhat  better  culture.     (379. ) 

Mr.  KoRFLEET,  of  Memphis,  says  the  tendency  is  to  get  rid  of  the  management  of 
the  labor  and  rent  land  at  so  much  an  acre,  furnishing  cheap  stock  and  utensils  and 
improving  as  little  as  possible.  He  thinks  this  disjMsition  to  rent  in  this  way  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  desire  ofthe  neero  to  have  chaige  of  his  own  affairs  without  hindrance; 
on  aooonnt  of  the  scarcity  of  kbor  the  landlords  have  to  pursue  the  plan  which  suits 
the  laborer  best  As  a  result  of  this  system  the  white  people  are,  in  thousands  of 
instances,  moving  into  the  villages  and  towns.  Under  the  management  of  the  negroes 
the  lands  wash  away  and  work  out,  and  fences  and  other  improvements  become  dilapi- 
dated. Mr.  Norfleet  thinks  leaving  the  colored  people  toother  and  alone  so  much 
also  has  a  bad  effect  upon  them  morally.     (486,  487. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Memphis,  says  the  most  senous  objection  to  renting  land  is  that  it 
does  not  receive  the  same  attention  as  it  would  under  the  care  of  the  landlord.     (504. ) 

Mr.  JuMPXB  says  that  the  land  owned  by  mortflnge  companies  in  South  Dakota 
and  rented  on  shares  reduces  the  average  yield.  The  man  who  puts  in  a  crop  on 
another  man's  land  never  does  it  half  as  well  as  he  cultivates  his  own  land.     ( 733. ) 

Tenancy  a  itep  (award  ownership. — Mr.  Powers  maintains  that  tenants  represent,  on 
the  whole,  an  improvement  upon  the  condition  of  farm  laborers  from  which  they 
have  risen,  though  some  of  the  negro  farm  tenants  in  the  South  represent  a  lower 
industrial  level  than  the  average  farm-wi^  family  of  the  North.  Tenancy,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  is  a  step  towara  ownership.  Many  men  accumulate  enough  money 
to  retire  from  farming  m  their  old  age  and  surrender  their  farms  to  someone,  often 
a  son  or  other  relative,  or  a  hired  man,  who  ultimately  becomes  the  owner.  As  land 
rises  in  value  it  becomes  necessary  for  young  men  to  begin  as  tenants.  The  census 
of  1890  shows  that  the  farm  families  whose  heads  were  under  25  years  of  age  were 
very  lai7?ely  tenants,  while  nine-tenths  of  those  over  45  years  of  age  were  owners. 
It  is  becommg  more  and  more  common  for  young  men  to  work  as  farm  laborers;  or 
they  may  start  as  tenants,  and,  if  successful,  buy  the  farm.     (170, 173. ) 

Mr.  BcnoE  says  the  tenants  in  North  Dakota  work  on  shares  only  until  they  get  a 
start,  and  then  go  out  and  take  up  land  of  their  own.  They  generally  become  inde- 
pendent farmers,  though  they  were  practically  all  poor  at  the  start.     (846. ) 

Mr.  Clohan  testifies  that  the  farm  tenants  of  West  Virginia  prosper,  and  most  of 
those  who  get  on  a  good  farm  and  stay  12  or  15  years  ultimately  become  owners. 
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Mj.  EDM0ND60N,  an  ex-fllave,  testifies  hat  he  b>3gan  renting  on  his  own  aooonnt  in 
1884  in  TennesBee,  and  inade  21  bales  >f  cotton  on  about  26  acres  of  thin  clover 
land,  famishing  his  own  team  and  givLiff  the  landlord  one-third.  He  made  $600 
on  rice  and  came  oat  more  than  even,  lie  has  bean  able  to  save  some  money  each 
year  and  expects  to  be  able  to  bay  a  piec>  ^  of  land.     (501,  502. ) 

4.  Tenancy  verms  the  wage  aystem  in  fhi^  South. — Jmpracticabilily  of  paying  wages. — 
Mr.  Graham  says  the  man  who  attempts  to  &rm  i  nder  the  wage  system  in  N^orth 
Carolina  goes  into  bankraptcy  becaose  o'  the  flaitaations  in  the  price  of  cotton. 
(434.) 

Mr.  NuNNALLT,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  he  work»  his  farm  entirely  by  the  tenant 
plan;  he  can  not  get  the  labor  to  work  otherwise.  He  has  tried  hiring  men,  but 
oonld  not  succeed  while  his  neighbors  worked  on  t'le  other  plan.  Under  the  low 
price  of  cotton  that  was  the  only  plan  practicable.     (455,  456. ) 

Mr.  Peek,  also  of  Georgia,  agrees  with  Mr.  Nunn  vUy  that  the  system  of  tenant 
forming  is  the  only  one  oracticable  in  the  lk>uth.  The  laborer  wants  liberty,  and 
under  the  tenant  system  he  has  liberty  to  cocie  and  go  as  he  pleases.     (459. ) 

While  condemning  the  tenant  system  severely,  Mr.  Stevens  says  there  is  really  no 
way  to  get  rid  of  it;  the  landlord  usuall^r  owm*  a  great  deal  more  land  than  he  could 
cultivate  himself,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  pai  t  of  colored  laborers  to  become 
tenants  rather  than  farm  hands,  because  they  are  their  own  masters  under  the  tenant 
system  to  a  much  greater  extent;  while  the  farm  hands  are  required  to  work  from 
Monday  morning  until  Friday  night,  the  tenait  farmer  is  free  to  come  and  go  as  he 
chooses.  The  tenant  farmer  usually  does  wore  just  a?  hard  as  the  farm  himd,  but 
he  is  his  own  overseer,  as  well  as  his  own  worl  man,  and  for  that  reason  his  condi- 
tion seems  better  to  himself.  The  landlord  doe  <  not  n  nt  the  land  so  long  as  he  can 
get  better  labor,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  just  the  lab«)r  he  wants,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  is  forced  to  resort  to  the  tenant  system  o»*  farming.     (907-909. ) 

Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  says  one  can  not  aff^^rd  t(«  cultivate  cotton  with  hired 
labor  and  sell  it  for  5  or  5 J  cents.     (479.) 

Mr.  M ANSON,  of  Tennessee,  does  not  think  he  i"oald  raise  cotton  at  the  present 
prices  (March,  1900)  with  hired  help,  unless  he  neeoed  the  help  for  other  work  about 
the  place.     (506.) 

Mr.  Nall^  of  Kentucky,  considers  crop  sharing  more  satisfactory  than  hiring  for 
tobacco  ndsmg.     (805. ) 

Advardages  of  the  wage  system. — Mr.  Redding,  of  Geoi^a,  tried  to  hire  for  wages 
from  the  time  the  negroes  were  made  free,  and  is  satisaed  that  that  is  the  correct 
method.  He  thinks  as  a  rule  the  farmers  have  been  mcst  successful  who  have  hired 
by  the  month  or  year  on  a  money  basis.     (448. ) 

Mr.  Hale  says  he  could  not  make  interest  on  the  Dioney  invested  in  farms  by 
letting  them  out  to  renters.  He  would  prefer  to  hire  t  le  labor  and  have  absolute 
control.  He  thinks  a  man  with  capital  can  go  South,  hire  his  labor,  and  by  close 
attention  to  details  make  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  variou  >  lines.     (390. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Memphis,  has  tried  both  systems  and  tl  inks  that  paying  cash  for 
labor  and  running  the  plantation  is  the  more  satisfactor)-.  He  raises  grain,  cattle, 
and  hogs  with  wage  hands.     (504. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  attributes  the  intelligent  and  economical  cu  I  Ovation  prevailing  in  the 
lower  portion  of  Louisiana  to  the  exclusive  employment  ( f  hired  day  labor  on  the 
estates  under  intelligent  supervision.  The  negroes  are  tau}:lit  to  use  improved  imple- 
ments and  methods  by  the  experienced  and  educated  sup  n  vising  overseer  or  mana- 
ger, who  remains  with  them  all  day,  riding  from  one  to  aio.her,  pushing  them,  and 
seeing  that  the  work  is  done  properly.     (770. ) 

Mr.  LovEJOY,  of  Georgia,  believes  that  the  laborers  who  gv>t  $6  or  $8  a  month  are 
better  off  than  those  who  rent  or  share  crops.     (75. ) 

I>.  Crop  llena  in  the  South.—!.  Originandresnltioftheaystam.— Mr.  Holmes 
sajs  it  is  a  general  custom  of  cotton  planters  and  their  tt^nanis  to  use  their  credit 
with  the  neighboring  merchants  to  ootain  their  plantation  and  family  supplies  in 
advance  of  the  maturing  of  the  crop,  often  even  before  the  sead  is  plantea.  The 
farmer  estimates  about  now  much  credit  he  wants,  and  the  merchant  tells  him  to 

groduce  so  many  acres  of  cotton,  allowing  a  good  mai^giii  agalist  a  possible  crop 
ulure.  This  system  permits  the  planter  and  his  tenants  tolive  in  the  future,  and 
to  be  improvident  and  hopeless.  It  is  a  direct  cause  of  tha  enormous  production  of 
cotton,  with  a  constant  tendency  toward  overproduction,  and  of  the  low  price  of 
cotton.    The  cotton  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the}  are  the  victims  of  a  bad 

r'  5m.    The  store  system  of  the  South  amounts  to  a  sort  o)  oecnage  witn  ine  oouon 
ter.    The  rate  of  interest  on  the  liens  of  cotton  cropf>  cvcjrages  at  laast  ^  per  cent 
a  year,  and  the  planters  are  at  least  a  year  behind.     (160-1(«2.) 
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Mr.  Hals  aa^  the  credit  system  of  the  Sooth  is  a  temptstion  to  men  without 
hnsinesB  expenenoe  or  tact  to  tempt  fate.  Because  the  negro  or  the  white  fanuer 
can  get  a  loan  on  his  cotton  crop  he  is  tempted  to  pUint  more  than  he  otherwise 
wooM,  and  perhaps  to  bny  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay  for.  Yet  there  are  many 
who  coold  not  do  much  bosinesB  if  they  ooold  not  get  credit.  Mr.  Hale  thinks  the 
maiority  of  Southern  negro  fanners  who  get  advances  on  thdr  crops  get  out  of  debt 
each  year  in  October,  or  at  least  once  in  2  or  3  years  when  they  have  an  exceptionally 
good  crop  or  prices  are  h^h;  but  they  start  in  again  in  Januarv,  and  are  practically 
never  out  of  debt.     (380,  &1.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  if  the  s]^m  of  liens 
on  the  cotton  crop  were  abolished,  the  amount  planted  would  be  materially  reduced 
and  the  price  increased.  Cheap  cotton  is  a  vast  advantupe  to  the  manufacturers  and 
the  world  at  large,  but  it  is  injurious  to  the  yeomanry  who  provide  it     (822, 827. ) 

Br.  Stcbbs  declares  the  crop-lien  83r8tem  a  curse,  thooffh  intended  to  be  a  blessing. 
After  the  war  it  was  difficult  to  ^t' money  to  farm  with,  and  something  had  to  be 
done;  so  almost  every  Imslature  in  the  South  created  a  Uen  law  to  provide  farmers 
with  credit  It  was  asked  for  by  the  best  people,  but  in  the  end  was  found  to  be  detri- 
mental, because  even  a  white  mam  as  soon  as  he  gets  credit^  is  very  apt  to  go  too  far 
into  debt  and  come  to  relv  upon  the  merchant  for  supplies.     (776. ) 

Mr.  DiixjNOHAM  reeanis  tne  crop-mortga^  system  as  a  step  up  from  the  (condi- 
tion of  the  n^ro  at  the  time  of  his  emancipation.  It  was  the  beginning  of  free 
contracting.     (165.) 

2.  The  msrehanf  8  risk. — ^Mr.  Lowot.  himself  a  merchant^  believes  that  the  exces- 
sive rates  of  interest  are  one  cause  of  tne  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
South,  but  justifies  them  in  part  by  the  h|gn  risks  which  are  taken  by  merchants 
and  money  lenders.  The  merchant  in  making  advances  of  goods  to  the  planter,  and 
espedalljr  to  the  laborers  and  negroes,  adjusts  the  price  of  tne  ^oods  to  the  credit  of 
the  individual.  If  a  man  is  practically  certain  to  pay,  goods  will  be  sold  at  perhaps 
10  per  cent  advance  of  the  cost;  if  the  risk  is  high,  the  advance  will  be  25  per  cent 
or  more.  The  purchasers  understand  that  these  distinctions  are  made  and  the 
reason  for  them.  Com  bought  at  53  cents  is  sold  at  60  cents  for  cash  and  at  75  cents 
on  time,  while  bacon  costing  about  5.4  cents  is  sold  for  6  cents  in  cash,  or  from  7i 
to  10  cents  on  credit 

The  merchant  takes  a  lien  on  the  crop  for  his  advances,  and  of  course  runs  con- 
siderable risk,  since  the  crop  may  not  turn  out  satisfactorily.  The  entire  system, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  SO  years  or  more,  ifi  bad  for  the  merchants  as  well 
as  for  the  planters.  Merchants  are  not  prosperous  when  the  farmers  are  not,  because 
thev  lose  so  much  on  their  advances.  Farmers  do  not  borrow  much  money  on  crops 
ana  chattel  security  from  banks,  but  chiefly  from  merchants,  who  themselves  obtam 
loans  from  the  banks.     ( 75-78. ) 

S.  law  and  praetlM  in  varioaa  ftatat. — Kentucky. — Mr.  Nall  quotes  several  sections 
of  the  Kentucky  statutes,  providing  that  a  landlord  shall  have  a  superior  lien  without 
exemption  upon  the  whole  crop  of  the  tenant  raised  upon  the  leased  premises  to  reim- 
burse him  for  money  or  {property  furnished  the  tenant  to  enable  him  to  raise  a  crop, 
or  to  subsist  while  carrying  out  his  contract  of  tenancy;  also  that  when  a  tenant 
holds  premises  by  virtue  of  a  contract  stipulating  that  he  is  to  labor  for  the  landlord, 
and  fails  to  begin  such  labor,  or  withojit  good  cause  fails  to  comply  with  his  contract, 
his  right  to  the  premises  shall  at  once  cease.  Mr.  Nall  says  the  law  seems  to  be  satis- 
factory to  both  parties.     (805,  806. ) 

.  Locms  b^  ooUon  f odors  in  Tmnessee. — Mr.  Gagb,  a  cotton  commission  merchant 
of  Memphis,  testifies  that  in  Tennessee  rent  is  a  statutory  lien  on  the  crop,  and  unless 
it  is  waived  the  landlord  can  get  the  proceeds  of  all  crops,  taking  priority  over  any- 
one else  the  renter  may  be  indebted  to.  Commission  merchants,  therefore,  do  not 
do  business  with  renters  to  any  extent  unless  the  landlord  waives  his  rent.  Where 
they  do  bosinesB  with  renters  they  generally  take  a  mortgage  on  the  crop  and  live 
stock.    (492.) 

Mr.  MoesLKT,  of  Memphis,  does  not  believe  that  the  farmers  borrow  much  money 
from  bankers;  they  get  most  of  their  money  from  the  commission  men  who  stand 
between  them  and  the  bankers.  Anything  over  6  per  cent  is  usury  in  Tennesssee. 
(516.) 

Mr.  NosvLSBT,  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  the  cotton  factors  do  not  buv  cotton  at 
all,  but  they  advance  money  and  supplies  to  large  farmers  and  planters.  The  colored 
people,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come  to  Memphis  to  eet  advances,  but  trade  in  their  locality. 
it  htm  been  the  custom  for  60  years  for  the  white  fanners  to  come  to  the  factor  for 
money  to  make  their  crops.    (488. ) 

Law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  North  Carolina,— Mr,  Obaham,  of  North  Carolina, 
aays  a  landlord  in  that  State  has  the  first  lien  on  the  crop  for  his  rent  and  suppUes 
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fiimiflhed  the  tenant  without  any  writing  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Graham  regards  the 
verbal  contracts  now  in  effect  as  decidedly  preferable  to  the  written  contracts 
formerly  used,  because  more  easily  understood  and  remembered  by  ignorant  tenants. 
(437,438.) 

Mr.  WnrrE,  a  colored  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  testifies  that 
since  the  war  North  Carolina  has  had  a  homestead  exemption  of  $1,000  worth  of 
real  estate  and  $500  worth  of  personal  property  not  liable  to  execution  for  debt  on 
any  jud^ent  except  on  a  mortgage  given  on  that  specific  property.  The  law  makes 
the  rarnwhing  of  supplies  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord  a  Hen  upon  the  crop  without 
any  written  agreement.  The  crop  can  be  mortgaged  even  before  it  is  planted.  The 
removal  of  the  crop  without  satisfying  the  lien  is  a  criminal  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment;  if  the  tenant  removes  a  peck  of  potatoes  without  satisfying  the  land- 
lord's claim  for  rent  he  is  indictable.  Sometimes  the  tenant  lives  on  a  little  plot  of 
ground  of  his  own  and  rents  land  on  the  landlord's  farm.  When  the  landlord  fur- 
nishes the  house  as  well  as  the  ground  there  is  usually  a  little  garden  patch  where 
he  allows  the  tenant  to  grow  the  ^vegetables  he  may  need  on  the  table;  but  Mr. 
White  has  known  cases  where  tenants  have  been  indicted  for  gathering  even  out  of 
the  little  garden  spot. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  homestead  law  the  distinction  between  grand  larceny 
and  petit  larceny  is  abolished,  and  all  larceny  in  grand  larceny.  A  great  many  men 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  chicken  worth  25  cents,  but  Mr. 
White  has  traveled  as  solicitor  with  one  judge  who  refused  to  notice  the  stealing  ol 
a  watermelon  or  chicken  as  too  trivial  a  matter  for  a  court  to  take  up,  and  directed 
the  solicitor  in  all  such  cases  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi.  By  a  recent  act  the  law  has 
been  modified  so  that  if  the  article  does  not  exceed  $20  in  value  the  sentence  for 
the  first  offense  can  not  exceed  12  months'  imprisonment.  Larcency  is  a  felony  and 
the  offender  ie  disfranchised. 

The  application  of  the  homestead  act  makes  the  records  of  the  penal  institutions 
very  plethoric,  and  misleading  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  facts.  While  the  law 
was  intended  as  a  benefit  to  the  poor  man,  Mr.  White  says  that  it  works  a  real  harm 
to  him,  because  the  landlords  are  almost  forced  to  invoke  criminal  law  to  collect 
what  otherwise  they  could  collect  by  civil  procedure.  It  is  difficult  for  a  tenant  to 
avoid  violating  the  letter  of  some  law,  and  some  landlords  use  that  as  a  lever  to  hold 
the  tenant,  when  he  is  disposed  te  go  where  he  might  better  his  condition  by  prom- 
ising immunity  from  prosecution.  Technical  violations  of  the  criminal  law,  how- 
ever, are  not  invoked  by  the  bdlter  element  of  landlords. 

At  the  end  of  the  crop  year,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  tenant  is  unable  to  sat- 
isfy the  lien  and  has  to  mortgage  himself  again.  In  a  great  many  instances  he  is 
unable  to  get  out  of  debt  and  soea  from  bad  to  worse.  There  Ih  a  great  deal  of  fraud 
I)erpetrated  on  the  ignorant  wno  keep  no  books.  In  the  fall  the  account  is  what 
the  storekeeper  chooses  to  make  it,  and  the  debtor  can  not  dispute  it  because  he  has 
kept  no  account.     (416-421. ) 

Mr.  White  says  there  are  very  few  tenants  who  ^et  cash  on  croppers'  liens.  If  a 
tenant  wants  something  at  the  store,  he  gives  security  and  goes  to  the  store  and  gets 
what  he  wants,  and  it  is  charged  to  the  landlord.  An  atrt  was  recently  passed  pro- 
hibiting negotiations  of  the  porip.  In  some  cases  the  stores  charge  a  profit  of  20  per 
cent.  In  many  instances  50  per  cent  is  charged.  Mr.  White  considers  the  stores 
necessarv,  however.     (433.) 

Mr.  White  states  that  under  the  common  law  a  tenant  cultivating  on  shares  tak- 
ing part  of  the  crop  before  the  division  would  not  be  liable,  because  the  crop  i^ 
attached  to  the  real  estate,  and  real  estate  can  not  be  stolen      (430.) 

Mr.  White  suggests  that  the  abolition  of  the  homentead  law  would  tend  to  better 
the  condition  oi  tne  negroes  in  North  Carolina.  He  thinks  the  landlord  and  tenant 
should  be  put  on  an  equal  footing.  Laws  could  be  enacted  that  would  protect  the 
landlord  wnile  lessening  the  oppression  of  the  tenants,  but  there  is  not  a  disposition 
to  do  so.     (430.) 

Advances  by  coUon  factors  hi  South  Carolina. — Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina, 
says  that  the  system  of  liens  on  growing  crops  is  general.  Small  proprietors  and 
renters  get  advances  of  $10  a  bale  from  the  cotton  factors,  8eoure<l  by  lien  or  chattel 
mortgage.  Mr.  Hammond  declares  that  the  law  for  collecting  liens  on  crops  ought 
to  be  done  away  with.  It  has  substituted  an  artificial  credit  for  the  proper  and 
natural  credit  based  on  character  and  thrift.  It  has  dismistJed  the  intelligence  of  the 
community  from  the  supervision  of  its  industries,  has  led  workingraen  into  specula- 
tive undertakings  that  have  brought  them  to  bankruptcy,  and  has  delivered  them 
soul  and  body  into  the  hands  of  the  crossroads  grocery  dealers.  ''It  is  a  l^acy  of 
the  carpetbagger  that  has  drained  the  country  of  the  little  he  spared.''  Formerly 
the  small  farmer  was  not  infrequently  raided  under  the  lien  laws,  but  of  recent  years 
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the  law  ifl  seldom  resorted  to;  the  victim,  if  there  is  one,  has  l)een  traine«l  td  yield  to 
the  inevitable  Without  resistance.     (822, 839. ) 

Loam  and  advances  to  tenants  in  Georgia. — ^Mr.  Ncnnally,  describing  the  ten- 
ancy system  of  Georgia,  says  loans  are  made  to  the  tenant  by  the  landlord  or  mer- 
chant m  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  are  secw^  by  mortgage  on  the  crops  to  be  planted. 
Under  the  Georgia  laws,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  the  landlord  is  first  naid  out  of 
the  tenant's  half  interest  for  the  supplies  furnished.  The  law  has  worked  well,  giv- 
ing protection  to  the  landlord  and  food  to  the  tenant.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  defraud 
other  creditors,  but  only  by  men  who  are  paid  bv  the  tenant  to  do  so.     (455. ) 

Mr.  Barrett  says  the  law  of  Georgia  gives  the  landlord  a  first  lien  dh  the  crop,  and 
the  person  fomiiining  supplies  a  second  lien.  Often  the  owner  himself  is  forced  to 
borrow  or  get  advances  of  supplies,  and  has  to  waive  his  lien  or  discount  the  note  of 
his  tenant  The  tenant  who  gets  food  and  other  supplies  on  credit  is  charged  prices 
50  to  100  per  cent  above  cost.  Liens  are  given  on  nme-tenths  of  the  cotU)n  raised. 
They  fall  due  October  1  or  15,  and  in  consequence  practically  the  whole  crop  is 
forced  into  the  market  at  the  same  time,  depressing  the  price.  Mr.  Barrett  thmks 
the  law  should  not  allow  crop  liens  or  mortgages.     (47-49. ) 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Georgia,  says  the  owner  of  land  always  has  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  his 
tenants  for  the  rent.  The  landlord  usually  either  buys  the  fertilizer  or  gives  security 
for  it,  and  there  is  also  a  lien  on  the  crop  for  that,  and  generally  for  the  year's  supply 
of  rations.  A  local  store  may  furnish  the  rations  and  take  a  lien  on  the  tenant's 
half  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Hale  says  the  South  is  overrun  with  cheap  goods  of  every  kind,  made  for  the 
Southern  trade,  and  that  something  is  needed  to  stimulate  the  use  of  better  goods. 
He  estimates  the  profits  of  the  storekeepers  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  One  great 
trouble,  he  says,  is  that  there  are  too  many  small  stores.  Where  there  should  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three,  there  are  a  dozen  general  stores,  and  there  Is  not  enough 
business  for  all  at  a  reasonable  profit     (380. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  says  loans  and  advances  to  the  tenants  by  the  landlord  are  general  in 
Georgia.  The  landlord  must  furnish  supplies  and  mules  with  which  to  make  the 
crop.  If  he  prefers,  he  has  his  factor  or  merchant  furnish  these  supplies  to  the  ten- 
ant, to  be  paid  for  when  the  crop  is  marketed,  the  merchant  frequently  taking  liens 
on  the  crop  of  the  tenant  to  the  extent  of  the  advances.  The  enect  of  this  is  that 
the  tenant  frequently  pays  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  Credit  prices  are  from  20 
to  25  per  cent  higher  tnan  the  cash  prices,  and  while  the  l^al  rate  of  interest  in 
(leoigia  is  7  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  may  be  collected  by  special  contract,  it  is  con- 
sidered perfectly  legal  to  charge  from  20  to  25  per  cent  more  th^i  .  the  cash  price  for 
goods  sold  on  time.     (907, 912. ) 

Brfr.  Stevens  does  not  see  how  the  credit  system,  so  far  as  the  buying  of  supplies  at 
"time  prices"  is  concerned,  can  be  controlled  by  legislation,  but  hopes  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  will  be  able  to  recommend  some  way.     (912.) 

Mr.  Peek  says  a  debtor  c^,n  give  a  waiver  on  his  homestead  in  Georgia.  He  thinks 
the  homestead  should  be  made  secure.     (463. ) 

Crop  mortgages  in  Alabatna.-^Mr.  Poole  says  that  negroes  rent  the  land  from  the 
landlords  in  the  18  Black  Belt  counties  of  Alabama,  and  in  6  or  8  other  agricultural 
counties.  Generally  there  is  an  advance  by  merchants  in  the  villa^  and  towns, 
who  take  a  mortgage  on  the  growing  crop  for  suppUes  furnished  the  laoorer  or  tenant. 
Frequently  the  land  owner  makes  an  arrangement  with  the  store  for  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  tenants.  The  tenants  pay  a  small  percenta^  above  the  cash  price,  but 
extortionate  profits  are  not  chaigea,  and  as  transportation  has  improved  and  com- 
petition has  increased,  provisions  and  other  things  have  steadily  grown  cheaper.  (919. ) 

It  is  customary  in  Alabama  for  the  land  owner  and  the  tenant  to  sign  a  contract, 
usually  on  the  1st  of  January.  Sometimes  the  tenant  will  run  off  and  leave  his  crop, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  he  is  prosecuted  for  the  offense  criminally,  and  if  he  has 
obtained  money  by  false  pretences,  sent  to  jail;  but  his  intention  is  very  hanl  to 
establish;  intent  to  defraud  must  be  established  in  prosecuting  criminallv.  Mr. 
Poole  says  that  a  ne^  has  less  regard  for  his  contract  than  a  white  man,  if  he  can 
better  himself  by  gomg  elsewhere.  A  recent  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  break  a 
contract  without  proper  notice.     (925. ). 

Dt,  Stubbs  says  the  crop-lien  system  is  just  as  bad  in  Alabama  an  m  I^ouisiana. 
(See  ex,  below.)    (776.) 

Plantation  stores  in  Mississippi. — Mr.  Kyle,  of  Mississippi,  defines  a  plantation 
store  as  a  store  on  the  plantation,  generally  owned  by  the  landlord,  to  furnish  sup- 
plies to  the  people  on  tne  place.  The  statutes  of  Mississippi  give  the  landlord  a  lien 
on  all  crops  produced  by  tne  tenant,  to  secure  him  for  rent  and  supplies.  This  gives 
the  tenant  credit  at  the  landlord's  store,  which  he  would  not  have  elsewhere,  and 
his  drenmstances  are  such  that  he  is  almost  compelled  to  deal  there.    Mr.  Kyle  does 
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not  attempt  to  make  a  profit  from  his  plantation  store,  but  adds  10  per  cent  to  the 
cost  of  goods  for  interest  on  the  capital.     (470,  471. ) 

Improvement  of  conditions  in  Louisiana. — Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  in  Louisiana  a 
landlord's  lien  is  prior  to  an3rthing  else.  Either  the  landlord  advances  supplies  to 
the  tenants  or  permits  them  to  get  advances  from  some  merchant,  for  which  big 
prices  are  paid.  Louisiana  has,  unfortunately,  a  crop-lien  law  permitting  anybody 
to  rent  land  and  then  mortgage  the  cropa  he  is  going  to  make  to  secure  advances. 
That  system  has  been  in  operation  25  years,  and  nas  been  verv  deleterious  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  section  generally .  It  keeps  ^the  cropper  always  in  debt.  The 
profits  are  necessarily  abnormally  lai^,  as  the  merchants  take  a  risk.  They  gen- 
erally have  an  aj^nt  who  traverses  the  country  and  reports  upon  the  crops,  and  the 
supplies  are  limited  to  the  condition  of  the  crop.  The  interest  chaiged  varies  from 
20  to  200  per  cent  per  annum;  that  is,  the  interest  rate  on  August  purchases,  paid 
for  with  the  picking  of  the  first  crop  in  September  or  October,  is  200  per  cent.  The 
crop-lien  system,  however,  is  employed  less  and  less  every  year  in  Louisiana.  The 
advancing  merchants  are  getting  fewer.  The  establishment  of  banks  ready  to  loan 
money  at  low  interest  has  cau^d  the  merchants  to  discontinue  lending.  All  the 
borrowing  that  is  done  to-day  is  from  the  banks,  which  are  all  prosperous.  Wonder- 
ful improvements  have  been  made  in  the  past  10  or  15  years,  and  Louisiana  is  begin- 
ning to  have  an  abundant  capital  of  its  own. 

Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  the  farmers  in  the  hill  country  of  Louisiana,  who  are  all 
white,  also  contracted  debts  rather  heavily  under  the  lien  law,  until  the  last  consti- 
tutional convention,  which  established  a  homestead  exemption,  requiring  the  attested 
signature  of  the  owner's  wife  to  waive  the  homestead.  It  then  became  fashionable 
not  to  waive  it.  Thus  the  constitutional  convention  almost  completely  revolution- 
ized the  habits  of  these  small  fanners.  They  will  never  waive  their  homestead 
exemption  now.  Heretofore  they  have  been  conducting  the  business  on  what  is 
called  the  mortgage  system.  The  civil  law  of  Louisiana  permitted  the  mortgaging  of 
an  estate  without  the  consent  of  the  wife.  This  in  many  instances  worked  great 
hardships,  though  it  has  also  been  conducive  to  much  prosperity.  When  an  estate 
was  mortgaged,  everything  on  the  estate  went  with  it — mules,  horses,  slaves,  and  also 
furniture — ^unless  expressly  excepted.  This  system  was  established  in  order  to  create 
a  credit,  and  still  prevails  except  in  the  case  of  the  small  farmer  with  his  homestead 
exemption.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  Roman  law,  the  laws  of  Louisiana  having  come 
down  from  the  code  of  Justinian,  through  the  code  of  Napoleon.     (776. ) 

Credit  system  in  Maryland, — Mr.  Ager  says  that  when  farm  tenants  get  short  of 
grain  the  owner  will  sometimes  sell  them  grain  at  the  market  price,  to  oe  returned 
when  the  crop  is  harvested,  at  the  then  market  price.  This  practice  does  not  prevail 
to  any  large  extent.  In  the  southern  part  of  Maryland,  where  tobacco  is  grown,  the 
farmers  get  their  supplies  of  fertilizers,  provisions,  etc.,  in  Baltimore,  on  credit,  and 
settle  with  the  merchants  when  they  sell  their  tobacco.  Mr.  Ager  thinks  this  credit 
system  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  tenants.     ( 105. ) 

Crop  liens  rare  in  West  Virginia  and  the  North. — Mr.  Clohan  says  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  store  liens  in  West  Virginia.  As  a  rule  the  landlord  will  advance  to 
the  tenant  if  there  is  something  n^ed,  but  the  giving  of  crop  liens  is  almost 
unknown.     (598.) 

Mr.  NoRRis  says  crop  liens  are  not  taken  in  New  York  State  to  an^  great  extent 
It  is  generally  found  that  taking  a  lien  on  a  man's  crop  discourages  him.     (322. ) 

Sales  under  crop  liens. — Mr.  Powers  savs  that  sales  under  crop  hens,  though  involv- 
ing tremendous  loss  to  the  producers,  ao  not  in  his  opinion  affect  the  final  prices 
realized  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     ( 189. ) 

4.  Proposed  legislation  against  crop  liens. — Mr.  Holmes  maintains  that  the  crop-lien 
system,  the  curse  of  the  cotton  States,  should  be  gradually  extinguished  by  State 
legislation,  limiting  the  credit  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duced, this  percentage  to  diminish  year  by  year.  This  would  gradually  compel  the 
planter  to  produce  the  principal  portion  of  the  supplies  used  on  his  plantation.  It 
would  also  raise  the  price  of  cotton,  probably  at  least  to  the  extent  of  compensating 
the  planter  for  the  cost  of  production.    (160,  162.) 

£•  Interest  and  Banking.— 1.  Xnterest  rates  in  the  Korthwest— Mr.  Powers 
says  a  man  who  has  available  resources  and  character  can  borrow  on  a  farm  in  Min- 
nesota at  5  per  cent.  A  man  who  will  loan  to  a  sober,  temperate,  and  prudent  farmer 
at  5  per  cent  will  ask  7  or  8  per  cent  or  more  from  another  man  on  just  as  good  a 
farm.  In  the  case  of  loans  on  crops  or  other  personal  property,  the  creditor  must 
have  a  still  larger  marcin.  Mr.  Powers  thinks  that  where  there  are  crop  liens  the 
poverty,  ienorance,  and  want  of  character  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  result  in  great 
loss.  In  tne  case  of  a  man  without  money  resources,  who  is  compelled  by  his  neces- 
sities to  accept  any  contract  offered,  contracts  concerning  the  future  will  always  be 
to  his  detriment.     (189.) 
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Mr.  M.  F.  Grkelbt  testifies  that  7  jier  cent  L^  the  legal  intefeet  rate  in  South  Dakota, 
bat  higher  rates  are  chaiged;  10  par  cent  ahnost  invariably,  and  up  to  15  and  20  per 
cent  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  lew  transients  and  some  others  not  to 
pay  debta  South  Dakota  has  ver^  heavy  ex  smption  laws.  If  the  exemptions  were 
much  less  it  would  be  better  for  th  3  country  end  interest  rates  would  be  less.     (935. ) 

2.  Intereit  rates  in  tilie  South;  iafliu  nos  of  tboi  atioaal-teak  law  and  amryloylilatioa. — 
Mr.  Babbett,  of  Geoi^gia,  complaint  of  excespive  rates  of  interest  in  the  South.  A 
feumer  wishing  to  discount  a  3-moi'ths'  note  at  the  bank  will  often  be  given  onl^ 
$90  for  a  (100  note.  If  he  borrowt-  from  a  cotton  factor,  say  $100,  the  interest  is 
nominally  8  per  cent^  but  he  must  contract  to  send  the  factor  10  bales  of  cotton  and 
pay  him  a  commission  of  $1.50  per  bale.  3  his  commission  he  must  pay  whether 
ne  raises  that  much  cotton  or  not  In  Burke  County,  Ga. ,  where  Mr.  Barrett  resides, 
there  is  scaroelv  a  large  farm  which  has  not  been  absorbed  by  the  money  lenders 
and  merchants  because  of  the  excessive  interest  which  the  owner  was  compelled  to 
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Barrett  believes  that  one  of  the  reasoi  s  for  the  lack  of  prosperity  in  the  South 
is  the  prohibition  of  national  banks  from  loaning  money  on  real  estate,  which  com- 
pels the  farmer  to  borrow  on  his  croos.  'Che  old  State  banks  loaned  on  land,  and 
the  South  was  then  much  more  prospeious.  There  are  laws  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  State  banks  of  dei>osit  and  discomt,  but  the  few  which  have  been  established 
chaige  excessive  rates  of  interest  They  are  unable  to  rediscount  in  the  North  either 
their  crop  and  chattel  loans  or  their  real  estate  mortgages.  Mr.  Barrett  dtes 
instances  m  which  trust  and  other  loan  companies  which  are  authorized  to  loan  on 
land  have  charged  excessive  interest  in  tie  form  of  commissions.  He  advocates 
allowing  nation^  banks  to  discount  as  tliey  see  fit     (47, 49, 54, 58.) 

Mr.  Bbown  testifies  that  Southern  lanilho  ders  are  unable  to  obtain  loans  at  rea- 
sonable interest  on  their  land,  and,  lik )  M  r.  Barrett,  attributes  this  in  part  to  the 
{>rohibition  of  real  estate  loans  by  national  banks.  If  the  farmer  borrows  from  a 
can  association  or  a  trust  company,  he  must  pay  high  interest.  Still  a  good  many 
State  banks  have  recentlv  been  organized,  and  from  them  one  can  often  borrow  at 
from  7  to  12  per  cent  which  is  bS^ter  than  crop  loans  at  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
The  vitness  Delieves  that  it  is  possible  <o make  enoush  money  on  a  Southern  farm, 
in  view  of  the  low  price  of  land,  to  pey  t  reasoname  interest  Banks  have  been 
accustomed,  possibly  with  a  view  to  keepmg  up  interest,  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  do  not  want  to  loan  monev  to  farme  "s  1 1  all.  The  witness  further  oelieves  that 
the  high  rate  of  interest  is  partly  explained  by  the  apprehension  of  Northern  capi- 
talists that  money  loaned  in  the  South  is  at  a  high  risk,  out  does  not  think  this  appre- 
hension justified.  He  thinks  that  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  circulation  of  State 
banks  should  be  removed,  and  that  national  iMuiks  should  be  allowed  to  loan  on  real 
estate.     (61,  65,  67,  73-75.) 

Mr.  Gbaham,  of  North  Oarolina,  says  ther )  is  a  scarcity  of  money  in  that  section. 
Verv  few  men  have  any  money  to  loan,  smtl  the  natiomd  banks  will  not  loan  on 
lano.  An  interest  rate  of  8  per  cent  was  formerly  allowed  if  specified  in  the  con- 
tract; the  legal  rate  is  now  6  per  cent  Formerly  a  man  forfeited  his  whole  debt  if 
he  chaiged  usury,  but  the  forfeiture  is  no\.'  double  the  interest  chaiged  in  excess  of 
6  per  cent  Mr.  Graham  believes  there  should  be  some  plan  by  which  the  money 
needed  in  a  community  could  be  raised  on  tha  property  ofthat  community.  Giving 
one  community  the  r^ht  to  issue  monev  on  its  property  and  refusing  it  to  another 
gives  the  first  the  power  of  taxation  of  the  otlier  to  that  extent.     (436. ) 

Mr.  White  testifies  that  the  maximum  n^te  of  interest  has  been  reduced  to  6  per 
cent  by  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  wi"h  the  result  of  keeping  a  KtesX  deal  of 
money  out  of  the  State.  Building  and  loivn  associations  have  b^n  cTriven  away. 
>Ir.  white's  opinion  is  that  while  this  legisliUon  may  have  helped  some  it  has  hurt 
a  great  many.     (432. ) 

Mr.  White  says  that  in  North  Carolina  vojy  few  money  lenders  care  to  take  real 
estate  seeury.  They  prefer  personal  indorse  iient  If  they  do  take  real  estate,  they 
want  the  personal  indorsement  of  some  one  whose  solvency  is  beyond  doubt.     (433. ) 

Mr.  YouMANS,  a  farmer  and  merchant  of  Sjuth  Carolina,  says  he  pays  13  per  cent 
to  the  banks  for  money.  The  agriculturists  o^  South  Carolina  nave  to  pay  a  usurious 
rate  of  interest  When  a  man  has  no  good  co  'ateral,  he  must  borrow  irorn  the  coun- 
try merchant  and  pay  50  to  75  per  cent  profit.  South  Carolina  planters  can  not  bor- 
row in  New  York  or  Augusta  on  real  estate,  snd  so  if  thev  have  no  bonds  they  are 
thrown  back  on  the  country  banks.  Money  c ernes  out  from  the  trade  centers  with 
brokerage  added,  and  there  is  no  business,  exix^pt  successful  minine  and  gambling, 
that  can  stand  13  per  cent  interest  Mr.  Younims  attributes  the  high  rate  of  interest 
to  the  prohibitory  tax  on  private  or  State  ban]»(:  of  issue.     (118, 119.J 

Mr.  Kidding  thinks  that  more  Georgia  farmers  are  able  to  hold  tneir  cotton  than 
formeriy,  because  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  bankers  and  business  men. 
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There  is  a  dispoeition  on  the  part  of  banks  to  loan  money  to  the  farmers.  They  loan 
in  the  city  of  GriflSn  at  8  per  cent,  on  personal  securities  and  mortgages  on  the  crop, 
land,  and  stock.     (444.) 

Mr.  MosELY  says  that  anything  over  6  per  cent  is  usury  in  Tennessee.     (516. ) 

8.  Southern  banks. — Mr.  Youmans  does  not  think  the  county  banks  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  making  money,  even  at  the  hiffh  rfttes  of  interest  they  command.  He  speaks 
of  one  having  gone  out  of  business.  They  very  soon  loan  their  paid-up  capital,  then 
they  get  a  certain  line  of  securities  ana  arrange  with  New  York  banks  to  borrow 
money  at  6  per  cent,  to  which  they  have  to  add  their  profit  They  have  their  money 
tied  up  in  real  estate  and  can  not  now  realize  the  amount  of  the  mortgages.  (119, 
120.) 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Alabama,  testifies  that  there  was  only  one  bank  in  his  county  25 
years  ago,  and  the  farmers  borrowed  their  money  from  commission  merchants  at 
Mobile  and  Selma,  pledging  their  shipments  of  cotton.  During  the  past  decade  5 
new  banks  have  been  started,  and  any  farmer  known  to  be  a  debt-pay mg  man  can 
get  what  money  he  needs  at  8  per  cent,  the  l^gal  rate;  frequently  money  is  loaned  for 
less.     Mr.  Poofe  has  seen  men  pay  20  per  cent.     (926. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  banks  ol  Louisiana  are  all  prosperous.  In  the  small  towns, 
including  most  of  the  county  seats,  there  are  State  banks;  but  there  are  national 
banks  in  Shreveport,  Monroe,  and  St.  Charles,  as  well  as  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 
has  a  State  inspector  of  banks,  and  maintains  a  pretty  thorough  control  over  them. 
Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  present  national-bank  law  is  based  on  the  old  Louisiana  law  to 
a  great  extent.  New  Orleans  paper  was  perfectly  good  before  the  war,  and  the  banks 
were  widely  known.  The  word  *' Dixie"  originally  meant  the  New  Orleans  $10 
notes,  whidu  were  known  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere.  (776, 
777.) 

m.  AGRIOTTIiTXTRAL  ULBOK. 

A.  Condition  of  farm  laborers.—!.  General  statements.—Mr.  Brioham, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  oif 
Agriculture,  says  that  where  he  is  best  acquainted  the  number  of  laborers  r^ularly 
employed  on  farms  by  the  month  or  year  has  remained  about  the  same  as  in  earlier 
periods,  but  the  amount  of  transient  labor  has  decreaaed^  especially  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  agricultural  machinery.  TTie  modem  practice  in  haying  and  har- 
vesting; is  to  shorten  the  duration  of  tne  work  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  found 
very  difficult  often  to  find  sufficient  transient  labor  at  that  time.  Most  of  the  foimers 
find  work  for  their  men  the  entire  year  round  andprefer  to  keep  the  same  men  for 
years  without  change  if  they  prove  satisfactory.  There  is  thus  employment  through 
tlie  entire  year  for  laithful  men. 

iThe  condition  of  farm  laborers  is  quite  Mtisfactoryj  and  much  better  than  in  earlier 
years.  The  wages  have  risen,  the  work  is  less  severe  on  account  of  improved 
machinery,  and  since  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  the  farm  laborer  is  often 
better  off  than  his  employer.  The  laborer  is  on  the  same  social  plane  with  his 
employer  in  most  cases,  eats  at  the  same  table  and  has  a  ^od  deal  of  ireedom.  The 
degree  to  which  farm  laborers  save  money  and  become  independent  farmers  varies 
greatly  according  to  their  industry  and  economy.  Usually  an  energetic  man  can 
become  independent  in  course  of  time,  although  of  late  years  many  have  considered 
it  preferable  to  continue  to  work  for  wages.  Farm  laborers  belong  to  the  flame  organi- 
zation with  the  farmers  themselves.  They  have  no  separate  organizations  for  their 
protection.     (5-8.) 

Several  details  oi  this  testimony  are  confirmed  by  Mr.  Jones,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange.     (33.) 

Mr.  Dye,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  confirms,  gener- 
ally, the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brigham  concerning  the  improving  conditions  of  farm 
labor.  The  conditions  in  New  Jersey,  however,  appear  to  differ  slightly  from  those 
in  Ohio.  The  growth  of  manufacturing,  railway  building,  etc.,  has  caused  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  farm  laborers,  especially  among  the  natives.  To  some  extent 
improved  machinery  has  decreased  the  demand  for  farm  labor,  but  there  is  still,  on 
the  whole,  an_insufficiency.  The  farmers  are  compelled  to  seek  laborers  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  largely  of  foreign  birth.  Colored  labor  also  comes  from  the  South  for 
work  during  the  summer,  and  the  witness  believes  that  this  movement  should  be 
encouraged.     (82,83.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  natural  interaction  of  forces  is  such  that  the  owners  and  ten- 
ants of  farms  increase  in  number,  the  number  of  laborers  decreases,  and  their  wages 
increase.  There  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  men  to  rise  in  farming  than  ever  before. 
The  great  mass  of  the  unmarried  farm  laborers  are  young  i>eople,  usually  children  of 
the  men  for  whom  they  work.     (178,  179.) 
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Mr.  Spbab,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Asricultm^,  mys 
there  has  been  a  gradual  iallii]^  off  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  tuum 
in  Vermont  during  the  past  50  years;  with  machinerv  fewer  men  are  required.  The 
coiiditions  of  the  laborers  are  very  much  improved;  their  wa^es  buy  more  of  the 
neceaeitieB  of  life.  Mr.  Spear  does  not  think  tne  average  farm  help  has  improved  in 
intelligence  or  efficiency.  The  sons  of  farmers  probably  do  not  hire  out  to  their 
neigh  tors  as  much'as  SKTor  35  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  much  more  native  than 
foreign  help.     (402.) 

Mr.  Stock wsLL  says  the  transient  labor  employed  on  Massachusetts  farms  in  the 
busy  season  comee  mostly  from  the  manufacturing  villafres.  In  busy  times,  like  the 
having  season,  they  get  better  wages  on  the  farms  than  in  the  factories.     (885. ) 

&r.  NoBBis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  testifies  that  the  social  and      ^ 
moral  conditions  of  farm  laborers  is  very  '""^^  hftttP''  *^°"  fri»ti^*>riy^  «Qd  that  they         ^ 
have  more  privileges.     A  laige  majority  of  those  in  his  section  are  better  informed 
and  i&nanGUUiy "roster  off  tSan  25  or  30  years  ago.    There  is  no  reason  why  an         f 
industrious  and  sober  furm  laborer  should  not  make  a  nioeju-ing  njid  do  fully  as  well       / 
as  his  employer,     f  320,  321. )  ~   ' 

Mr.  KfTCHUM,  oi  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  testifies  that  among  the  farm  laborers  in 
that  county  there  are  a  few  Italians  and  other  foreigners,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  that  comes  from  out  of  the  State  is  from  Houthern  and  southwestern  Virginia. 
Comparatively  few  native  young  men  work  as  farm  laborers.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  especially  where  dairying  is  carried  on,  the  same  amount  of  labor  is 
needed  in  tlie  winter  aa  in  the  summer.  He  thinks  about  three-fourths  of  the  labor- 
ers are  permanent  the  year  round.     ( 132. ) 

Mr.  BABKsrr  siys  the  amount  of  agricultural  labor  employed  in  Georgia  is 
increasing,  but  its  condition  i&jEQzaB^4lian  ever  before.  Labor  'w  becoming  more 
tiansient,  shifting  from  one  plantation  to  another.  Whites  and  negroes  do  not 
work  togetlier.  The  hours  ol  labor,  where  it  is  hired,  average  ,a  little  over  9  a 
day.     Day  laborers  are  probably  employed  less  than  half  the  time.     (46. ) 

Mr.  Cu>HAN  thinks  that  fully  half  the  farm  laborers  in  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va., 
own  their  own  homes,  the  land  bein^  very  low  in  price  aloi^  the  Northern  Moun- 
tain. There  is  also  a  belt  of  cheap  pme  land,  so  the  men  can  ^t  an  acre  for  $10  or 
$15  and  put  up  their  houses.  The  urm  laborers  in  that  vicinity  are  practically  all 
Americans.     (592.) 

Dr.  8TUVBa  does  not  think  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Louisiana  have  accumulated 
much  property.  He  estimates  that  there  is  less  owned  per  capita  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  decade.     (770. ) 

S^  Xaea  (see  also.  III  F,  Specialized  agricuUural  labor,  p.  cxxviii). — Mr.  Lovbjoy 
estimates  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  laborers  working  on  farms  in  the  Southern 
States  are  white.  The  wnite  laborers  who  work  for  wages  sure  hardly  more  eneigetic 
and  Mtisfartory  than  the  negroes.  The^  are  perhaps  somewhat  more  able  to  learn 
the  use  of  improved,  farm  machinery,  but  improved  machinery  is  very  little  employed 
anywhere.  There  is  so  little  mechanical  skill  among  the  people  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  put  together  or  repair  such  machines  as  reapers  and  binders.  White 
children  after  leaving  school  drift  away  from  the  farm  whenever  they  are  able  to  do 
so.     (79.80.) 

Jforvtoui.— Mr.  Aoer  testifies  that  the  farm  laborers  of  Maryland  are  nearly  all 
colored.  During  the  summer,  when  they  can  get  employment  almost  anywhere, 
they  can  hardly  ever  be  kept  more  than  a  month.  The  b€«t  labor  in  Prince  George 
County  flocks  to  the  city,  attracted  by  shorter  hours  and  larger  pay,^  They  would 
rather  come  to  the  city  and  black  boots  than  work  on  the  farm.  Farther  away  from 
the  cities  the  labor  is  Igg?  migratoiy.     ( 104,  106,  108. ) 

Mr.  Ager  testifies  that  as  a  general  rule  the  colored  farm  laborers  require  close 
saperintendenoe,  and  do  not  often  become  intelligent  hands.  The  white  help  in  the 
ScMitb  isnotjaoch  better  than  the  colored.  Mr.  Ager  has  lived  in  Wisconsin,  and 
found  tlielabor  of  Germans,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  cheaper,  though  better  paid, 
than  that  he  gets  in  Maryland.     ( 106. ) 

Mr.  WHrrNEY  says  the  negro  jMpufation  is  the  principal  but  not  the  only  laboring 
class  in  southern  Maryland.    It  is  not  nearly  so  lar^  as  farther  South.     (878.) 

Virffinia. — Mr.  Wbddbrburn,  master  of  the  Virginia  State  Grange,  says  the  colored 
laborer  is  generally  satisfactory,  and  he  does  not  believe  the  people  of  ViKinia,  who 
are  used  to  him,  would  be  willing  to  exchange  him  for  any  other  kind.  [X^ev  know 
JiS  is  lasX-^andjnll  steal  chickens  and  pick  up  anything  that  is  lying  around  loose, 
but  tTj^Y  ijp  Tint  >iave  to  pay  him  jverv  high  wages,  and  he  is  the  b^t  laborer  they 

canseOi^^-) 

Wai  rvftoMa. — ^Mr.  Clohan  estimates  that  one-fourth  of  the  laborers  in  Berkeley 

County,  W.  Va.,  are  colored.     The  older  negroes  are  first-rate  laborers,  but  the 

younger  oneOy  eepedally  if  they^have  a  mixture^  of  white  blood,  are  a  very  trifling 

668a vin 
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clans  of  labor.  The  negroes  as  a  rule  are  trustworthy,  and  are  probabl v  not  as  brutal 
with  teams  an  some  of  the  whites.  The  terms  of  employment  are  substantially  the 
Fame  as  for  the  white  day  laborers,  but  a  great  many  more  negroes  are  hired  by  the 
day  than  by  the  month,  because  the  farmers  do  not  like  to  bother  their  families  to 
arrange  tw^o  tables,  and  so  let  the  negroes  board  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
(593,594.) 

Xentuch/. — Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  41.5  ner  cent  of  the  laborers  employecl  on  farms 
in  Kentucky  are  colored.  He  estimates  that  of  the  remainder  al)out  equal  numbers 
are  white  laborers  and  owners  of  small  farms,  the  latter  class  being  found  mostly  in 
the  mountain  section,  where  very  little  labor  is  employed.  He  believes  that  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  white  laborers  are  Americans.  The  c*)lored  labor  {predominates 
in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  but  there  is  very  little  in  the  soath- 
eastem  part,  except  in  the  mining  districts.     (803, 806. ) 

Mr.  Nail  says  tne  colored  laborer  is  not  quite  as  reliable  as  the  white  laborer. 
Sometimes  one  colored  man  is  worth  a  dozen  whites  of  the  kind  available,  but  the 
German  laborers  are  worth  more  and  get  a  little  more  wages  than  the  average  ix>lored 
man.     (815.) 

fiiovih  Carolina. — Mr.  Youmanb,  of  Fairfax,  S.  C,  has  a  plantation  of  alK>ut  4,000 
acres,  of  which  he  plants  about  1,300  or  1,400  acres.  Houses  are  scattered  over  the 
remainder  of  the  plantation,  and  these  are  leased  to  colored  tenants,  who  work  the 
land  surrounding  them.  He  hires  them  for  6  months  in  the  year,  and  pays  them 
by  the  dav.  The  plowmen  and  foremen  are  about  the  only  ones  he  hires  steadily  by 
the  montn.    The  tenants  are  not  expected  to  neglect  their  own  crops  to  work  for 


him,  but  they  alwavs  want  work,  and  their  wives  and  children  attend  to  their  crops. 
Mr.  Youmans  says  ne  has  raised  most  of  the  labor  on  his  plantation,  and  has  no  trou- 
ble with  them.  ^  ^e  sees  no  difference  respecting  them  now  as  compared  with  the 
system  of  slavery . '   ( 121 ,  l22. ) 

Mr.  Youmans  has  between  three  and  four  hundred  ne&roes  on  his  plantation,  and  has 
no  complaint  to  make  of  their  efficiency  or  conduct.  He  says  they  are  like  large  chil- 
dren; tney  have  to  be  looked  after,  but  they  respond  to  kindness  more  than  any  other 
race.  He  prefers  colored  labor  to  white.  The  white  man  does  not  obey  him  any 
better,  and  generally  puts  him  to  more  trouble  and  is  harder  to  please.  The  white 
man  is  paid  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work.      (119-121. ) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  South  Carolina  cotton  planter,  says  that  colored  labor  constitutes 
as  much  as  75  percentof  the  rural  laboring  population  of  his  State,  and  that  some  75  per 
cent  of  the  colored  laborers  are  engaged  in  agriculture.     They  are  use  ~ 


^1  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  ginneries  and  oil  millsV  and  to^a  large  extent  in  railroading,  as  section 
hancls,  firemen,  trainmen,  etc.  They  run  stationary  engines,  cotton  gins,  and  oil 
mills.  Some  50-odd  letters,  published  about  1885  in  the  Tradesmen's  Journal  of 
Chattanooga,  from  rolling  mills  and  similar  manufocturing  establishments,  testified 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  employers  preferred  them  to  white  laborers.  (822, 
823.) 

Georgia, — Mr.  Pebk  estimates  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  of  Greoi^ 
gia  are  employed  on  farms.     (459. ) 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  estimates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  the  South  are  negroes.  He  considers  the  negro  laborer  of  the  South 
the  best  agricultural  laborer  in  America.  The  Yankee  boys  are  perhaps  a  little 
smarter  for  some  expert  work,  but  in  general  Mr.  Hale  says  he  can  accomplish  more 
work  for  $1  in  Georgia  than  fur  $3  in  Connecticut,  and  gets  as  good  results,  so  fiar  as 
labor  is  concerned.  :The  average  daily  wage  on  his  farm  in  Geoi^gia  is  about.  fi&~ 
cents,  as  against^l.25  in  Connecticut;  the  additional  advantage  is  in  the  efficiency, 
honesty  ofpurpose,  and  faithfulness  of  the  negroes. )  They  need  more  definite  orders 
than  the  white  laborers  in  the  North;  one  can  not  leave  as  much  to  their  judgment, 
but  with  a  clear  explanation  they  do  not  need  to  be  followed  up  any  more  closely 
than  the  average  white  man.  Mr.  Hale's  superintendent  once  left  the  place  in  the 
charge  of  negroes  for  5  weeks,  and  found  everything  in  perfect  order  on  his  return. 
Mr.  Hale  also  finds  the  n^roes  very  adaptable;  they  have  learned  budding,  pnin- 
ing,  and  spraying,  even  mixing  the  solution.  He  has  men  who  have  put  in  2,500 
buds  a  day.  It  is  pretty  good  work  for  the  most  efficient  men  in  Northern  nurseries 
to  put  in  3,000  a  day,  and  they  want  $3  and  $4  for  it.  Mr.  Hale's  packing  house 
was  built  by  negroes.  He  declares  that  negro  labor  is  the  foundation  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South.     (382-384.)  -    --  -fc:. 

Mr.  Hale  uses  whit»  men  as  superintendents  for  the  most  part,  though  some  negroes 
make  efficient  superintendents.  His  permanent  superintendents  and  assistants  are 
white,  but  have  under  them  foremen  of  gangs  who  are  negroes  and  are  very  efficient 
To  the  whites  and  negroes  who  superintend  the  picking  of  fruit  he  pays  |1  a  day. 
(377. ) 
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Mr.  Hale  testifier  that  in  general  the  negro  laborers  in  his  section  of  the  country 
are  very  contented  and  permanent.  Some  of  them  move  about  from  plantation  to 
plantation,  but  Mr.  Hale  has  men  on  his  place  who  were  there  as  nlaven,  and  th«*y 
were  very  much  alarmed  when  a  stranger  lx>ught  the  farm  foT  fear  they  would  have 
to  move  off.  Mr.  Hale  let  them  raise  cotton  while  gnuloally  working  them  up  to 
fruit  culture.     (379.) 

Mr.  Stevens  says  both  white  and  colored  laborers,  but  generally  the  latter,  are 
employed  for  farm  service  in  Geoi^^ia.  For  dairy  products,  and  in  biiMineas  requiring 
a  high  grade  of  inteliisenoe,  white  labor  is  employed;  but  the.ne^ro,  under  the 
direction  of  the  white  mndowner,  is  the  beet  labor  for  the  cotton  fields.  At  least 
©5  per  cent  of  the  colored  laborers  were  either  bom  and  raised  in  (veorgia  or  liave 
moved  there  from  adjoining  States.  They  are  not  subject  to  malarial  ditiOBSciT  as  are 
the  w^hites,  and  they  understand  the  manners  and  customs  and  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion employed  in  tne  State.  Mr.  Stevens  considers  the  colore<i  farm  lalK>r  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  for  that  part  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  the  labor  in  the  cotton 
factories  and  other  manufacturing  interests  is  white.  The  white  and  negro  laliorers 
do  not  like  to  be  together.  Colored  labor  hatbrally^  goes  to  agriculture,  and  is  also 
employed  in  the  oil  mills  and  in  the  gnailo  (iattories,  wiiere  the  work  is  not  ver>' 
pleasant  and  is  disliked  by  the  whites.  Colored  labor  has  not  been  tried  in  cottcm 
manufacturing,  e^ccept  to  do  loemak  work  about  the  factories.  ^XiaT)or  is  not  plentiful 
in  Geoigia,  and  the  cotton  mills  may  be  forced  to  try  immigrant  labor. 

Mr.  Stevens  predicts  that  the  question  of  lalwr  will  settle  itself.  The  colore^l 
laborers  wUl  naturally  drift  to  the  ^arms  and  perhaps  to  warmer  dimet^,  the  white's 
going  into  factories  and  transportation.  The  n^^ro's  wants  are  few.  He  must  have 
a  church,  a  schoolhouse,  and,  **  by  all  means,  his  rum  and  tobacco."     (912,  913.) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY  testifies  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  field  labor  in  Geoigia  comes 
from  the  colored  population;  about  20  per  cent  are  white.  The  contracts  are  made 
on  thQ.aimebasi8  with  either  race.     (^5. ) 

Mr.  Redding  says  the  farm  laborers  of  Georgia  are  almost  entirely  colored.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  ambition  to  acquire  farms,  as  a  rule.  The  ne^ro  is  pretty 
y^l  waitiafipid  if  he  gets  enough  to  eat  and  coarse  clothes  to  wear.     (448^  449. ) 

Mr.  Bbown,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  colored  hands  are  paid  fromvJ6  to  $8  i^r 
month,  and  in  addition  are  given  4  pounds  of  meat  and  a  peck  of  meal  (weekly?),  a 
good  house,  and  a  natch  of  2  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  can  raise  vegetables,  et<*., 
or  a  bale  of  cotton.^  The  more, a  negnx-is- paid  the  l^s^^ffideiit  he  bWomea.  Mr. 
Brown  cites  instadbes  to*8how'that  where  negroes  earn  enoueh  in  3  or  4  davs  out 
of  the  week  to  support  them  the  entire  week  they  can  not  be  kept  at  work  con- 
trouonsly.  Higher  wages  mean  more  money  for  drink  and  gambling.  The  farm 
laborers  really  are  better  off,  with  the  various  privileges  which  they  are  given,  than 
colored  laborers  in  the  towns.     (71,  72. ) 

Notwithstanding  his  opinions  as  to  the  incompetency  of  colored  labor,  Mr.  Brown 
has  recently  undertaken  the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  white  overseers,  and  has 
found  that  it  works  fairly  well  so  far.  He  has  explained  his  purpose  to  the  negroes, 
and  the^  understand  that  the  overseers  will  be  reestablished  if  it  should  prove  necet- 
Bftry.     (73.) 

Alabama. — Mr.  Poole  says  that  in  many  instances  colored  men  fill  jAscea  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  large  farms  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Poole  has  a  negro  superintendent  on  one 
of  his  three  plantations.     (923.)  ~^ 

MUdsgippL — Mr.  Kyle,  of  Mississippi,  thinks  people  would  generally  rather  hire 
colored  men  than  white  men  as  farm  help.    They  make  better  servants.'    (471 . ) 

Arkansas. — Mr.  Balch,  of  Arkansas,  says  the  negro  is  the  most  reliable,  (locile,  and. 
faithful  laborer  the  Southern  farmer  has  ever  hm.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  few 
more  of  them  than  if  they  were  white  men  who  were  trying  to  set  ahead  in  the 
worldTlbut  the  negro  is  the  laborer  for  the  cotton  farm.  He  is  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mafeT^  Mr.  Balch  has  hired  young  men  from  the  North,  and  founa  that  they  did 
more  work  than  the  negroes  for  a  few  months,  but  not  after  the  hot  M'eather  cAnip 
on,  about  cotton-picking  time.     (497.J 

Ljouigktna. — Dr.  Stubbs,  director  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  stations,  sayi*  the 
n^roes  who  are  remnants  of  antebellum  days  are  in  great  demand  in  Louisiana;  but 
among  the  younger  generation  there  is  an  indisposition  to  be  taught,  and,  never  hav- 
ing been  trained,  the  younger  negroes  are  not  as  effective  as  the  older  ones.     (770. ) 

rfew  Jersey. — ^Mr.  Dye  savs  that  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey'a  considerable  num- 
ber of  negroes  come  up  each  season  from  the  Southern  States  to  work  on  the  farms. 
This  practice  is  advantageous  both  to  the  North  and  the  South,  and  should  be 
encouraged.  The  great  diflSculty  in  securing  domestic  help  in  the  Northern  States 
also  shows  the  desirability  of  immigration  of  colored  women  to  the  North.     (87.) 

Mr.  Kbtchcm,  of  Pennmgton,  N.  J.,  testifies  that  the  lack  of  good  white  help  in 
that  section  has,led_tg.llie.eii4»leyment  of  negroes  from  Virginia  since  about  1892. 
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He  considers  them  pn»ferable  to  foreigners.  TJie  first  year  or  two  tliey  return  South 
about  Christmas  time,  generally  returning  to  the  same  neighborhood  the  next  year. 
Very  few  of  them  are  hired  through  an  intelligence  office.  Many  of  them  are 
employed  for  the  folkwing  year  when  they  go  South  in  the  fall.  They  make  it  a 
point  to  return  by  the  Ist  of  April,  which  is  the  time  for  employing  help.  Those 
Mr.  Ketchum  has  employed  can  read  moderately  well,  and  several  of  them  can  write 
legibly,  their  attainments  in  these  respects  comparing  very  favorably  with  those  of 
the  native  colored  people  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ketchum  would  not  care  to  trust 
them  with  intricate  machinery  the  first  vear  they  are  in  the  field,  but  they  can  drive 
teams,  and  if  nothing  gets  out  of  order  they  can  run  mowing  machines.     ( 133, 134. ) 

Other  Northern  States,— 'Mr.  Hamilton  thmks  not  many  negroes  go  into  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  crop  season,  except  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  where 
Ixjrries  are  grown  extensively,  and  women  and  children  are  employed  in  gathering 
the  crop.     (361.) 

Mr.  Stockwbll  says  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  colored  labor  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  is  mostly  in  cities.     (887. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  there  is  very  little  colored  farm  labor  in  northern  and 
central  Illinois,  but  a  good  deal  in  southern  Illinois.  As  a  class  the  negroes  are,^not 
as  .efficient. as  white  labor.     (246.) 

(Mifamia. — Mr.  Sayix)r  says  that  in  Calif omia  nearly  all  the  hand  labor  in  connec- 


tion with  sugar  beeta,  and  nearly  dX\  vegetable  raising,  gaoaening,  and  that  sort  of 
work,  is  done  by  the  Chinego  and  Japanese.    (590.^ 
8.  Sooial  statu. — Mr.  Hanley  testifies  that  farm  nands  in  Minnesota  are  admitted 


to  the  family  as  equals,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  partake  of  the  same  social  condi- 
tions as  members  of  the  family.     (275.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  average  farm  hand  in  the  Northwest  lives  with  the  family  of 
his  employer  and  boards  at  the  same  table.  In  the  case  of  a  married  man  a  house 
and  garden  is  furnished  free  as  a  rule,  if  he  works  by  the  year  or  the  month.     (174. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  that  the  farm  laborer  in  Pennsylvania  takes  his  seat  at  the 
table  with  the  family  as  a  rule.     (351. ) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Virginia,  savs  there  are  very  few  cases  in  his  locality  in  which 
the  white  farm  laborer  who  works  Dv  the  month  or  the  day  does  not  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  his  employer.     No  such  thing  is  allowed  with  tbexolored  laborers.    (594. ) 

4.  Conjngal  condition. — Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  says  many  farmers  prefer 
-flingle  men,  and  board  them  so  as  to  have  them  right  at  hand.    This  appears  to  be 

the  general  preference.     (886.) 

Mr.  Brigham  says  many  farmers  prefer  to  hire  married  men  to  do  their  work. 
They  furnish  them  with  tenement  houses,  which  are  usually  quite  comfortable;  they 
furnish  also  a  garden  plot,  keeping  no  account  of  the  vegetables  raised.  Fruit,  also, 
is  often  furnished  free,  and  the  employee  is  allowed  to  keep  a  cow  or  a  horse,  or 
both.     (9.) 

Mr.  Dye  says  tenant  houses  are  falling  down  in  many  localities  of  New  Jersey  for 
lack  of  use,  since  laborers  are  more  migratory  and  fewer  of  them  marriftd^_.^83, 84. ) 

Professor  Davenport,  of  Illinois,  remarks  a  tendency  to  employ  older  men  than 
formerly  as  agricultural  laborers.  His  experience  is  that  more  married  men  are 
employed  than  20  or  25  years  ago,  though  the  bulk  of  the  laborers  are  still  young 
men.  The  wife  of  an  agricultural  laborer  often  heli)s  with  the  housework.'  The 
married  laborer  is  generally  employed  for  a  year,  by  the  month,  and  has  a  house 
with  a  little  patch  of  land.  Most  of  the  married  farm  laborers  in  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan, so  far  as  Professor  Davenport  has  observed,  are  American  bom.     (255.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  number  of  married  men  among  farm  laborers  is  relatively 
diminishing.     ( 1 74. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  thinks  the  solution  of  the  hired-help  problem  in 
that  section  is  to  encourage  the  tenant  hired  man  with  a  wife  and  children.  A  single 
man  may  change  at  almost  any  time,  and  can  not  be  depended  upon  nearly  so  well 
as  one  who  is  married,  especifdly  if  he  has  a  family;  he  tnen  stays  willingly  the  year 
round.  If  he  has  children  they  have  the  opportunity  of  growing  up  in  the  country, 
and  his  family  are  valuable  help  in  busy  times;  it  is  much  more  convenient  to 
employ  them  than  to  go  after  other  help  and  perhaps  pay  very  high  for  it.  Again, 
the  farmer  does  not  have  to  pay  all  cash.  He  can  give  nis  tenant  help  a  good  garden 
and  the  use  of  one  cow  without  feeling  it  much,  and  this  means  a  great  deal  to  a  man 
with  a  family.  If  he  can  be  provide!  with  vegetables  also,  he  can  almost  live  on 
what  the  farmer  can  give  him  from  the  ordinary  Western  farm  without  missing  it. 
The  laborer  who  has  a  small  piece  of  land  to  cultivate  is  learning  how  to  get  a  living 
out  of  the  land,  and  can  lay  up  more  money  than  one  employed  in  the  city  at  much 
higher  wages.     (928. ) 

5.  Axnbitioni  and  proipeoti. — Professor  Davenport  has  noticed  a  decided  change  in 
the  ambition  of  the  farm  laborer.    Twenty-five  years  ago  or  more  a  man  work^  on 
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the  farm  for  the  sake  of  getting  money  with  which  to  boy  a  farm  fur  himself,  hut 
now  that  cheap  lands  are  not  to  he  had,  there  seems  to  he  a  decided  tendency  for 
the  farm  laborer  to  work  without  a  very  definite  obiect  and  to  use  his  money  for 
whatever  his  fancy  dictates^  most  likely  a  horse  and  buggy..  (^6.) 

Kr.  Wilson  estimates  that  50  per  cent  of  the  isrm  laborers  oif  Illinois  look  forward 
to  renting  farms  of  their  own.     (244. ) 

Mr.  Grebley,  secretary  of  the  Bofl^  of  Regents  of  Education  of  South  Dakota, 
worked  for  5  years  on  farms  as  a  hired  man  before  getting  a  small  piece  of  land  of  ' 
his  own.     {929. ) 

Mr.  CiiOHAN  says  that  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  the  farm  laborers  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, besides  raising  their  v^etables,  kill  a  few  good  hogs;  but  that  class  of 
laborers  in  a  very  few  years  become  tenant  farmers.     (503. ) 

B.  Supply  and  demand.—l.  Vambor  of  laborort.— A>U7  Forib.— -Mr.  Nossis, 
of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  thinks  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  in  New  York  State 
has  increased  somewhat  during  iheJasL.S^  ye^Hf  and  that  there  is  still  (1899) 
a  tendency  toward  increase.  He  thinks  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  transient  labor  employed  in  New  York,  especially  in  his  section,  owing  to  the 
harvesting  of  the  fruit  crops,  notwithstanding  t&e  fact  that  the  general  har\'«A  work 
is  now  done  largely  by  machinery.  (320. ) 
'  lOinois. — Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  thinks  about  theaaiu^ 
number  of  agricultural  laborers  are  employed  in  lUinojs  as  20  y^rs  ago,  but  the  hire<l 
help  is  now  very  laigely  of  foreign  birth,  whereas  20~  years  ago  many  were  native 
bom.  Through  oentru  Illinois  they  are  usually  German,  Duiish,  and  Swedish. 
(243,  245.) 

KerUucky. — ^Mr.  Nall,  Ck>mmissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Kentucky,  says  the  popula- 
tion and  farm  acreage  of  Kentucky  havemcreasedr  and  the  number  of  agricultural 
laborers  has  increased  in  pro^rtion.    They  are  very  largely  colored.     (8^. ) 

Louitiana. — Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  during  the  last  deciide  of  the  century  Louisiana 
increased  the  area  cultivated  and  amount  produced,  and  there  has  been  a  natural  in- 
crease in  the  number  engaged  in  agricultural  labor,  but  not  all  of  the  natural  increase 
has  remained ;  he  supposes  there  has  been  a  comparative jd^rease  in  numbers.    (769. ) 

8.  Duration  of  employment — Mr.  Spear  says  some  farm  laborers  in  Vermont  are 
employed  through  tne  vear  and  the  rest  for  7  or  8  months,  making  an  average  of 
about  10  months.     (402.| 

Mr.  Stockwbll  says  tnat  agricultural  laborers  in  Massachusetts  are  hired  by  the 
mouth  for  8  or  12  months.  Ifa  man  is  a  good  worker  he  usually  finds  work  at  all 
seasons.     (885.) 

Mr.  N0RBI&  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  estimates  the  average  number  of  days  farm  laborers 
are  employed  in  the  year  in  his  section  of  the  State  at  from  J90  to  200.  They  are 
regularly  employed  8  or  9  months  of  the  year  as  a  rule,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  wish  to  can  find  work  nearly  the  whole  vear  at  fair  prices;  but  there  are  some 
of  those  who  hire  out  for  8  or  9  months  wiio  are  inclined  to  take  things  (>asy  and 
have  a  good  time  after  their  time  is  up.     (320. ) 

Mr.  Dye  says  there  is  considerable  Jocularity  of  employment  in  New  Jersey, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  farmers  do  not  require  much  help  during  the  fall  ana 
winter.  Moreover,  the  laborers  themselves  are  inclined  to  migrate,  desiring  to  see 
new  places  and  to  try  new  employers.     (83. ) 

Mr.  Wiijbon,  of  Ilhnois,  says  morejiaadcrare  employed  by  the  year  than  20  years 
ago,  but  the  hiring  is  largely  fof^  or  10  months.  Manv  of  the  hands  stay  through 
the  winter,  feeding  the  stock  or  something  o!  that  kina  for  their  ))oard.  Thev  do 
not  usually  have  to  pay  hoard  in  the  winter.  He  estimates  that  the  average  farm 
laborer  has  from  250  to  300  days'  employment  in  the  year.  They  are  hire<l  by  the 
month  almost  entirely,  but  are  sometimes  hired  for  a  year  at  so  much  a  month. 
(244.) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Greelsy  says  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  generally  hire 
men  for  about  6  to  8  months — more  often  6  than  8.  The  bulk  of  the  laborers,  how- 
ever, are  hired  bv  the  day  or  for  short  terms  during  harvest,  haying,  and  other  busy 
times.     (928.)    * '     "' 

Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  the  harvest  labor  of  North  Dakota  is  a  floating  population 
that  comes  in  on  the  railroads  and  stays  during  the  harv-est,  which  lasts  about  3 
months.  On  some  of  the  big  farms  there  are  a  few  hired  men.  A  man  who  has  320 
acres  generally  takes  care  of  the  farm  himself,  with  his  familv,  until  spring;  he  then 
hires  1  man  until  harvest  and  has  2  or  3  during  a  harvest  and  thrashing.     (846. ) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  ssnrs  no  farm  labor  is  done  in  that  section  during 
Januarv,  February,  and  March.  The  labor  b^ns  in  April  and  is  continued  until 
Novonber,  when  the  hauling  of  grain  begins.  During  the  winter  months  the  labor- 
ers generally  stay  on  the  fitfms,  however,  except  those  from  (Canada,  who  go  home 
and  visit  relatives.    (788. ) 


CXVin        THE   INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: AGBICULTURE. 

Mr.  AoER,  of  Maryland,  testifies  that  in  dair3ring  the  laborers  are  employed  365 
days  in  the  year,  but  in  other  agricultural  occupations  there  is  not  as  much  employ- 
ment in  the  winter  as  during  the  growing  season.     ( 104. ) 

Mr.  Olohan,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  says  farm  hands  in  that  vicinity  are  gener- 
ally hired  for  about  9  months,  from  the  1st  of  April  until  the  1st  of  January.  The 
better  class  of  day  laborers  even  get  almost  constant  employment,  except  on  rainy 
days.     (592.) 

Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  farm  laborenB  in  Kentucky  can  get  resular  employment. 
They  usually  hire  b^  the  year,  wages  being  payable  monthly.  Soon  after  the  war 
there  was  more  paymg  by  the  year.     (803.) 

In  replv  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Nall  finds  the  number  of  days  of  employment  in  Ken- 
tucky to  be  stated  at  from  J240  to  300  days.  There  is  usually  something  for  every- 
one to  work  at  in  Kentucky^     f803, 804. ) 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  declares  that  a  good  negro  laborer  finds  employ- 
ment and  will  work  the  year  through,  except  holidays  for  fimerals  and  society  meet- 
ings and  a  few  days  at  Christmas.  The  average  laborer  works  from  200  to  250  davs 
a  year.  There  is  a  deepnrooted  desire  to  havg,  Saturday  free.  On  that  day  tne 
negroes  collect  in  crowds  in  town  or  at  the  store.     (819, 820. ) 

Mr  Nunnally,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  in  the  yearly  contract  with  laborers  it  is 
often  necessary  to  allow  them  two  months  in  the  summer,  for  loafijQiLJike  those  who 
are  tenants.    They  can  not  be  emploved  for  the  whole  year.     (455.7 

Dr.  Stubbs  savs  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Louisiana  are  employed  as  many  days 
in  the  year  as  they  want  to  work,  and  a  good  many  make  300  workdays  a  year.  Dr. 
Stubbs  has  paid  some  for  more  than  300  days'  work  in  a  year.  The  average  hand  in 
the  sugar  district  will  work  more  than  200  days.  In  the  extreme  winter,  after  the 
crop  is  taken  off,  the  plantation  has  no  immediate  use  for  all  its  hands,  and  may  lay 
off  some  part  of  them  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  winter,  but  some  work  the 
entire  year.     (775.^ 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  it  does  not  take  nearly  as  many  men  to  run  a  rice  plantation  as  a 
sugar  plantation.  The  rice  planter  needs  men  to  break  the  land,  but  keeping  the 
crop  l)etween  planting  and  nar\'est  requires  only  about  one  man  to  300  or  400  acres, 
while  the  sugar  planter  requires  a  large  number  at  all  times.     (777. ) 

Mr.  Naptzgkr  says  the  labor  conditions  io  California  are  4>eculiar.-Jhere  is  prac- 
tically no  season  when  either  fruit  harvesting  or  grain  harvesting  is  not  going  on. 
(953.) 

8.  CanMB  of  irregularity  of  employment — Mr.  Stockwbll  says  the  wide-awake  farmer 
will  hire  all  the  help  he  can  with  profit,  and  no  more.  He  will  discharge  help  he 
does  not  ntHni.  His  demand  for  help  is  regulated  by  his  expectation  of  profitable 
returnH.  He  will  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  season  and  the  markets. 
(885.) 

Mr.  Han  LEY  says  irregularity  of  employment  is  often  caused  by  iudiisttial.depJD^^ 
aions,  whi(!h  are  often  brought  about  by  people  living  beyond  their  incomes.     Under 
thew  conditions  the  farmer  and  his  family  try  to  get  along  with  less  help  and  do 
more  of  the  work  themselves.     (274. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  j?reatest  irregularity  of  employment  in  the  North,  particu- 
larly in  the  Northwest,  is  found  where  farmers  raise  one  or  two  staple  crops,  to  the 
ru'4?K*ct  of  diversificHl  tigriculture.  There  was  more  irregularity  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Wtn^t  than  to-day,  In^cause  the  great  central  States  of  the  >f()rth  are  tending  nat- 
urally and  inevitably  toward  a  diversity  of  crops,  which  keei)«  the  men  engaged  for 
a  larger  i)art  of  the  year.  Wherever  a  system  of  diversified  farming  is  bein^  de\el- 
o\)ed  the  average  number  of  davs  employed  in  the  year  is  steadily  increasing  and 
^  transient  labor  is  det^reasing.     (172. ) 

Mr.  Hale  says  the  irregiilaTity  of  employment  in  the  South  is  due  to  t<K)  little- 
diversity  of  agnculture.  Cotton  makes  a  short  seascm  of  a  certain  number  of  hidnths, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  very  little  to  do.  From  150  to  175  days  is  al)out  the 
length  of  employment  on  the  cotton  plantation,  but  on  fniit  and  truck  farms  there 
is  employment  for  12  months,  except  w^hen  the  hands  want  a  little  vacation  at 
Christmas.  The  fruit  harvest,  in  Jmie,  July,  and  August,  is  a  dull  season  with  cot- 
ton planters.     (376. ) 

4.  Inefficiency  of  farm  labor. — Mr.  Colbs  testifies  that  the  agricultural  labor  through- 
out southern  New  Jersey  is  not  as  good  as  a  few  years  ago,  because  mannfaotnrmg^ 
establishments  have  taken  the  b€«t  help.  In  parts  of  Salem  County  the  farmers 
depend  largely  on  Southern  laborers,  who  come  North  in  the  spring,  many  of  them 
^oing  back  in  the  fall.  There  is  a  considerable  colored  population  in  the  county,  but 
it  can  nof  be  relied  upon  as  well  as  the  newcomers  from  the  South.  It  is  sometimes 
a  little  difficult  to  keep  the  help  as  long  as  is  desired.  Though  the  men  are  trust- 
worthy, they  have  been  brought  up  to  slow  habits.     (124. ) 


i>ioest: — scABoiTr  of  fabm  labob.  cxix 

Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  the  effect  of  manu&ictaring  establishmentB  is  to  take  the 
best  lalxjrerH,  k>  that  fanDere  now  have  to  do  with  a  lees  efficient  ij^iade  of  labor  than 
30  or  40  years  ago.  There  is  not  now  the  same  difference  in  the  wages  of  harvest 
hands  tfaiat  there  used  to  be  before  the  introdnction  of  modem  machinery.     (350. ) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Grekley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  the  average  hired  men  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  are  not  quite  as  good  men  as  they  used  to  be.  They  are  determined 
to  work  fewer  hours,  tiiough  they  are  paid  better  wages  than  formerly.     (927. ) 

Mr.  WnmiBY  says  he  can  not  see  how  thrifty  methods  can  be  intrwiuoed  into  cer- 
tain areas.  He  does  z^^tjthink  that  any  kind  of  education  would  improve  the  fann- 
ing conditions  in  southern  Maryland  and  make  them  attractive  to  voung  men.  It 
would  be  discooraging'for  a  young  man  to  go  back  and  live  under  the  social  condi- 
tions prevailing  there;  he  can  not  do  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  does  not  have 
intelligent  or  efficient  labor  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  The  conditions  are  almost  hope- 
less for  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  new  cro^  on  an  adequate  scale.     (878. ) 

6.  Scarcity  of  &rm  labor. — ^Dr.  Cbowxll  says  the  British  dairymen  had  to  resort  to 
milking  machines  because  they  could  not  get  laborers  to  milk  their  cows.     (340. ) 

Mr.  KoGBBS,  president  of  tiie  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company,  says  one  of  the 
troubles  exx>erienced  by  many  farmers  growing  large  areas  of  sucar  beets  is  the  diffi- 
cultv  of  getting  help  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  busy  season.     f554.) 

Mr.  Miller  says  the  farmer  does  not  use  as  much  hired  help  as  in  fonner  years, 
but  there  is  a  demand  for  help  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ohio.     (ol7.^ 

Professor  Davenpobt  says  there  is  difficulty  in  securing  good  faim  laborers  in 
Illinois.  The  demand  is  perhaps  for  a  better  class  of  men  than  formerly,  new 
machinery  making  the  labor  more  complicated.     (256. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  the  opportunities  for  getting  transient  labor  in  Illinois  in  busy 
seasons  are  poor;  the  labor  is  not  to  be  had.  The  farmers  get  what  men  they  can 
from  the  towns  and  villages.  Mr.  Wilson  has  never  yet  mown  the  time  when  a 
^  '   -"  ^) 


a  rood  hand  could  not  get  work  on  a  farm.     (244,  246. , 

MI.  Hanley  testifies  that  the  feirmers  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  at  harvest  time  in  getting  enough  farm  laborers  to  save  the  crop, 
althou^  they  pay  from  |2  to  $3  a  day.  Chie  thing  which  diverts  laborers  from  the 
farms  is  railroad  Duilding,  which  affords  regjnlar  work  with  shorter  hours.     (275.) 

Mr.  BuDQB  testifies  that  help  was  scarce  in  North  Dakota  in  1900.  There  was  a 
poor  crop.  The  vear  before  that  there  was  more  labor  than  the  f&nneTB  could  take 
care  of.  The  railroads  move  the  laborers  to  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
good  crop  and  a  big  demand  for  labor.     (846. ) 

As  explaining  the  scarcity  of  tarm  labor,  Mr.  Norflekf  estimates  that  there  are  150 
colored  men  at  work  as  common  laborers  on  levees  and  other  public  works  within  3 
or  4  miles  of  his  plantation  in  Tunica  County,  Miss.  They  are  paid  from  $1.25  to 
11.50  a  day.  There  is  more  or  less  of  that  kind  of  work  goii^  on  throughout  the 
entire  sec6on.      (487.) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  generally  an  abundance  of  labor  in  Geoma  for  everyone 
who  ^-ants  it.  He  has  had  no  difficulty  either  in  getting  negroes  for  field  work  or 
intelligent  white  people  for  picking  and  packing  miit.  They  come  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  he  can  use.     (*76.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  testifies  that  serious  losses  are  often  cansecH^y 
the  irregularity  of  the  laborers,  though  this  is  perhsips  less  true  of  the  negroes  than 
of  any  other  agricultural  laborers.  (See  also  Negroes,  p.  — .)  Farmers  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  are  considered  fortunate  in  that  they  can  draw  on  the  town 
supply  of  day  labor  without  being  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  maintaining  it. 
Elsewhere  expensive  methods  have  been  adopted  to  insure  a  supply.  Farmers  build 
numerous  houses  on  their  land  for  day  laborers,  so  that  if  one  fails  another  may  be 
secured.  They  allow  the  laborers  gardens,  firewood,  etc.  Another  plan  is  to  keep 
a  commissary  and  furnish  supplies  on  credit.  Although  the  profits  chaiged  in  the 
commissaries  are  high,  and  although  the  negro  laborer  very  seldom  shirks  or  repudi- 
ates his  debts,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  net  gain  amounts  to  much,  because  the  employers 
often  have  to  take  pasrment  in  work  tluit  they  would  not  have  paid  cash  for.     (819.) 

Mr.  Stevens  states  that  during  the  busy  seasons  the  farmers  of  Georgia  often  find 
trouble  to  secure  the  necessary  labor,  and  very  often  hire  hands  from  the  towns  and 
cities.     (906.) 

Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  says  he  has  no  white  labor,  except  one  general  superin- 
t^dent  and  one  to  look  after  the  dairy  business.  He  has  tried  for  a  year  and  a  half 
without  success  to  get  a  white  man  to  take  charge  of  and  assist  in  the  milking,  thou^li 
he  offered  |30  amonth  and  a  free  house  and  fuel.  He  says  that  the  class  of  white 
men  that  offer  for  hire  in  his  neighborhood,  as  a  rule,  are  ''a  very  sorry  class  of 
men."    (475-477.) 


OXX  THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — AOBICULTUBE. 

Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  until  recently  there  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  labor 
in  California,  made  up  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Chinese  and  Japanese^  who  are 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  of  every  kind;  but  more  recently  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  labor.  The  class  usually  found  to  do  odd  jobs  is  not  fond  of  more  work 
than  is  necessary.     (953,  954. ) 

6.  Xmployment  ageneiei.  (See  also,  afl  regards  Chinese  labor  bureaus.  III  F  1, 
Naitzpier,  p.  cxxviii. ) — Mr.  Powers  testifies  that  during  the  last  few  years  bureaus  of 
intelhgence  have  been  organized  in  Western  cities  and  men  sent  out  to  the  farms 
as  laborers.  Every  man  out  of  work  and  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  anything  oould 
thus  find  a  place.  Mr.  Powers  says  it  is  wise  in  times  of  depression  to  find  out  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  labor  and  send  men  there.     (184.) 

Mr.  Spear  says  the  farmers  of  Vermont  secure  immigrants  as  laborers  through  the 
immigration  bureaus  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  ports.     (403. ) 

€•  Hours  of  labor. — Mr.  Brigham  says  the  hours  of  farm  labor  have  been 
greatly  reduced  during  the  last  40  or  50  years.  It  was  often  the  custom  earlier  to 
work  from  5  in  the  morning  until  dark.  At  present  10  hours  a  da^'  are  considered 
good  time;  usually  from  alx)ut  7  until  6,  with  air  h6ur  at  rioOn."  Tn  the  winter  the 
hours  of  work  are  8  or  9.  In  the  South  hours  are  somewhat  longer  than  in  the 
North.  Farmers  gene;  ally  feel  that  as  much  can  be  accomolished  in  10  hours  as  in 
the  longer  period  on  account  of  the  greater  vigor  of  the  work.     (5,  6. ) 

Vermont. — ^Mr.  Spear  says  the  hours  of  labor  on  Vermont  farms  average  about  10 
a  day;  on  dairy  farms,  probably  12  a  dav.     (402.) 

MasmchusetU. — Mr.  Stock  well  says  the  legal  day  in  Massachusetts  is  10  houns, 
and  it  is  very  carefully  and  generally  observed,  though  the  hours  vary  in  certain 
cases,  as  on  milk  and  vegetable  farms,  where  laborers  are  hired  with  the  understand- 
mg  that  they  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  the  dav.  While  10  hours 
make  a  day's  work,  the  early  feeding  and  the  later  chores  make  the  day  longer; 
e.  g.,  chores  from  6  to  7.  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  work  from  8  to  12  count  as  5 
hours'  work,  but  the  hodrs  are  different  from  those  of  a  man  working  in  a  mill,  who 
begins  and  finishes  his  work  without  reference  to  the  care  of  stock.     (886. ) 

New  York. — Mr.  Norris,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  says  10  hours  is  the  established  rule  as 
to  hours  of  labor  on  most  farms  in  that  section.     (320. ) 

New  Jersey. — Mr.  Coles,  of  New  Jersey,  says  the  hours  of  farm  labor  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  shorter,  as  in  other  pursuits.     (125. ) 

Mr.  Dye  says  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  in  New  Jersey,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  reduced  hours  in  manufacturing  business.  Men  scarcely  average  10 
hours  of  actual  w^ork  each  day.  The v  insist  also  on  working  continuously  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  whereas  it  would  often  be  more  advantageous  to  the  farmer  to 
have  them  begin  early  and  work  late,  with  an  intermission  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  A  still  greater  advantage  might  come  from  working  two  sets  of  men  during 
the  harvest  season,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  hours  of  daylight.  Men  are  s$>ftenjsftZ£l^B_ 
of  the  interests  of  their  employers  in  stopping  immediately  when  hours  are  endeSp 
to  theinj«wy-of  the  crops:    ( 83, "84. )' " 

Mr.  Ketch UM  savs  the  general  tendency  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  agricultural 
labor,  though  truckers  have  to  work  long  hours  at  certain  seasons,  and  dairymen 
have  to  get  around  very  early  in  the  morning.     ( 136. ) 

Mr.  M AQiB  says  the  hours  of  work  for  farm  laborers  are  shorter  than  formerly  in 
New  Jersey,  even  in  the  dairy  business,  where  the  hours  are  necessarily  long.  In 
dairying,  the  hours  are  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about  6  in  the  evening, 
or  longer  in  some  seasons.     ( 105. ) 

Illinois. — Mr.  Wilbon  testifies  that  the  hours  of  labor  on  Illinois  farms  have  been 
shortened  to  about  9  hours  in  the  field.  The  prevailing  hours  in  central  Illinois 
are  from  7  to  11,30  and  from  1  to  6.30.  The  farmers  have  conceded  shorter  hours 
for  their  own  benefit;  they  wanted  time  for  other  things,  and  with  improved 
machinery  the  longer  hours  were  not  necessary.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  9  houra  long 
enough  both  for  a  man  and  for  a  team.     (244. ) 

Minnesota. — Mr.  Hanley  thinks  the  average  hours  of  labor  in  harvest  and  thrash- 
ing time  in  Minnesota  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  some  work  until  the  moon  rises. 
After  the  rush  i«  over  the  farmers  are  very  reasonable,  and  the  hours  are  from  7 
until  6,  or  even  less.     (275. ) 

North  Dakota. — Mr.  Prom  testifies  that  the  hours  of  labor  on  the  farms  of  North 
Dakota  are  generally  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  season  is  so  short  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  whole  day.     (788. ) 

Mr.  BuDOE,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  says:  *'  During  harvest  we  commence  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  out  and  work  until  sundown. ' '  A  t  other  times  the  hours  do  not  exceed 
10  a  day.    In  the  winter  there  is  not  nmch  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the  stock.    (8^. ) 
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Sooth  Dahoia. — Mr.  M.  F.  Grselet  says  the  men  seem  to  expect  to  work  aboat  10 
hoars  &  day,  thongli  there  are  seasons,  at  hayii^,  thrashing,  et4'.,  when  thev  hare  to 
woik  longer.      (»28. ) 

Maryland, — ^Mr.  Agkb,  of  Maryland,  testifies  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  dairy- 
ing buaiiiesH  are  generally  from  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  or  8  at  night,  and 
arout  the  eame  in  other  agricultural  pursuits.  He  once  heard  a  public  npeaker  say 
that  the  farmers  had  setti^  the  8-hour  question  by  haying  8  hours  before  dmner  an<l  8 
after.     (104.) 

Wt9t  Vtrgmia. — Mr.  Clohan,  of  Maitinsburg,  W.  Va,  says  the  hours  of  labor  in 
bis  locality  are  from  daylight  to  dark.     (592. ) 

Georgia. — ^Mr.  Nitmnally  testifies  that  the  length  of  a  day's  work  in  Creoina  is 
from  rainup  to  sundown,  with  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  nooning,  under 
the  tenant  system  the  tenants  work  about  as  they  please.     (456. ) 

Mr.  Steysnb  says  the  hours  of  labor  on  Geoigia  ninns  are  from  sunup  to  sundown, 
with  2  hours  in  Uie  middle  of  the  day  for  dinner  and  rest  Work  continues  from 
Monday  morning  until  Friday  night,  sometimes  until  Saturday  noon,  Saturday  being 
confiidered  a  hohday  among  tne  fimners  of  Georgia.  The  nogro  fimn  hand  works  on 
tbe  average  from  180  to  200  days,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  spent  in  going  on  excur- 
sions, picnics,  etc.     (906. ) 

Louvfiana, — Dr.  Stubbs  sa^s  the  agricultural  laborers  throughout  Louisiana  work 
from  sunrise  to  sunset     (775. ) 

T^  South  ameraUy. — ^Mr.  Hals  thinks  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long  in  the  South; 
from  8}*  to  9  hours  in  the  shortest  days  and  from  12  to  14  hours  in  the  longest  days  of 
tiie  year,  certainly  an  avCTage  ofJ:l  hours  a  day  of  field  work.     (376. ) 

D.  Compematioii  (see  also  Specialized  agricultural  labor,  III,  F,  p.  cxzvni). 
1.  Tke  ioflreaM  of  form  wages. — ^Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, testifies  that  farm  wages  haye  greatly  increased  as  complkred  with  40  years 
ago,  but  perhaps  not  as  compared  with  30  years  ago.     (617. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  says  the  wage  rates  of  farm  labor  have  on  the  whole  been  increasing. 
The  average  wages  of  agrioilturai  laborers  in  the  United  States  in  1895  were  $17.69 
per  month,  without  bofud,  a  decline  of  $1.49  from  the  average  of  1893,  when  farm 
wages  were  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1869.  The  average  wage,  without  board, 
in  the  Eastern  States  m  1895  was  $29;  in  the  Middle  States,  $23.80;  in  the  Southern 
States,  $12.71;  m  the  Mountain  States,  $30.04;  in  the  Pacific  States,  $31.68.  (152, 
167.) 

Professor  Davknpobt  says  farmers  pay  as  high  money  wages  as  they  ever  did,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  tne  money  is  vastly  {greater  th^ui  20  or  25  years  ago  for  every- 
thing but  land.  Although  farm  wages  are  higher  (1899)  than  25  years  ago,  the  farm 
laborer  can  not  secure  as  much  land  or  opportunity  as  fonnerl3r.     (257, 267. ) 

Professor  Davenport  says  the  farmers  feel  that  thev  are  paving  as  much  for  labor 
as  they  can  afford,  and  that,  considering  the  cost  of  board,  they  pay  as  good  wages 
as  other  employers.  Professor  Davenport  thinks  labor  of  the  same  grade  is  as  well 
paid  on  the  land  as  in  most  other  lines,  and  that  the  surroundings  are  helpful  and 
hodthful.     (257.;) 

2.  Wages  in  partienlar  localitieB. — New  Enpland, — Mr.  Bachelder,  testifying  early  in 
1899,  says  that  the  condition  of  farm  labor  in  New  England  is  better  than  ever  before. 
Most  laoorers  are  employed  by  the  year,  and  the  wage  is  about  $25  a  month.     ( 42. ) 

Mr.  Speab  testifies  that  the  maximum  farm  wa^  in  Vermont  are  about  $275  a 
year,  with  board  and  washing.  He  estimates  the  minimum  for  fairly  competenl  labor ' 
at  $150,  but  says  that  some  are  not  able  to  earn  much  besides  their  board.  Lal)or  is 
usually  paid  for  in  cash  as  the  money  is  needed,  and  a  final  settlement  is  made  at  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  period.  There  is  usually  a  contract  for  a  specific  time. 
But  few  farmers  provide  tenant  houses;  where  they  are  supplied  the  rent  is  usually 
reckoned  at  from  $2  to  $4  a  month.     (402,  403. ) 

Mr.  Stockwbll  gives  the  following  as  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Massa- 
chusetts: Wages  by  the  month  with  board,  JlSJta$35;  without  board,  J28  to  $35,  or 
higher  in  some  few  cases.  Wages  by  the  day,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Payments  are  nearly 
always  made  in  cash,  usually  once  a  month.  An  employee  may  draw  on  account 
and  perhaps  leave  a  little  balance  in  the  farmer's  hands  to  accrue  during  the  season, 
but  monthly  payments  are  preferred  by  the  employees.  They  can  have  them  more 
often  if  they  desire.     (885. ) 

New  York, — Mr.  Norris,  of  Sodus,  K.  Y.,  says  the  usual  farm  wages  in  that  section 
are  $17  or  $18  a  month.  The  wages  for  single  men  include  board  and  lodging,  but 
not  washing.  The  universal  daily  wage  is  $1,  and  the  man  boards  himself.  The 
fdngle  men  are  all  paid  in  cash. 

Mr.  Norris  says  the  most  progressive  fanners  in  his  section  now  pay  their  hands 
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every  month,  often  hiring  them  at  ho  much  a  day.  Some  continue  the  old  practice 
of  hiring  for  8  or  9  months  and  settling  up  at  the  end  of  that  time.     (321. ) 

Neto  Jersey. — Mr.  Dye  says  the  wages  and  general  conditions  of  farm  laborers  in 
New  Jersey  are  better  than  they  were  40  years  ago.  Where  men  board  themselves, 
wages  are  $25  to  $30  a  month,  with  a  house  and  garden  usually  furnished;  where 
they  are  boarded,  $12  to  $18  per  month.  Day  wages  are  ordinarily  from  75  cents  to 
$1,  but  during  harvest  time  $2  to  $2.50.     (84.) 

Mr.  Coles,  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  says  the  maximum  wage  for  farm  laborers  in  that 
section  is  $20  a  month  and  board.  Not  very  many  get  that  much.  Wages  range 
from  $20  down  to  $12  or  $10  for  hands  employed  through  intelligence  offices.  Truck 
farmers  pay  somewhat  higher  wages  than  others,  the  season  being  short  and  the 
work  exacting  as  to  hours.    Wages  are  paid  in  cash,  by  the  month.     (125.) 

Mr.  Kbtchum,  of  Pennington,  N.  J.,  testifies  that  the  prevailing  wages  for  farm 
labor  in  that  section  are  from  $10  to  $20  a  month  and  board.     ( 133. ) 

Mr.  Magie,  a  dairyman  and  stock  raiser  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  says  that  competent 
farm  laborers  receive  more  in  his  vicinity  than  they  did  30,  40,  or  50  years  ago.  In 
dairving  the  wages  are  from  $12  to  $20  a  month  and  board,  or  $30  or  $35  a  month 
and  nouse  rent,  for  competent  mec.     ^102. ) 

Pennsylvania, — Mr.  Hamilton  subnlrts  the  following  table  of  farm  wages  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  1899: 


Fttrni  wagcfl,  by  the  month,  with  board  ( whole  year) , 

By  the  month  (summer  only ) , 

By  the  day,  with  legrular  work  (with  board) , 

By  the  day,  with  regular  work  (without  board) , 

By  the  month,  whole  year  (without  board) 

By  the  month,  without  board  (summer  months) 

By  the  day,  with  board,  for  transient  work  (when  wanted,  only). 

Harvest  wafes,  by  the  day  (with  board) , 

Household  help,  with  board  (by  the  week) , 

Estimated  cost  of  boarding  farm  hands  by  the  day 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Aven  ge. 

t20.00 

IS.  50 

$12.69 

26.00 

10.60 

15.83 

1.00 

.60 

.80 

1.40 

.75 

1.11 

35.00 

10.00 

20.07 

40.00 

11.66 

23.95 

1.68 

.60 

1.05 

2.00 

.90 

1.29 

3.00 

1.25 

1.99 

.50 

.15 

.85 

Mr.  Hamilton  explains  that  each  reporter  gives  the  maximum  and  minimum,  the 
amount  between  them  being  the  average  he  submits;  that  the  reports  of  the  4 
reporters  in  ea<^h  county  are  averaged,  and  that  the  general  average  for  the  State  is  the 
sum  of  the  67  county  averages  divided  by  67.  He  knows  of  no  statistics  showing  the 
relative  amounts  of  high  grade  and  lower  priced  labor.  The  general  average  is  found 
to  be  nearly  the  same,  jrear  by  year.     (349,  360. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  explains  the  divergence  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
wages  by  saying  that  Philadelphia  County  employs  market  gardeners  and  florists — 
more  expert  labor  than  the  outlying  counties — and  that  the  proximity  of  manu- 
factures and  railroad  work  increases  mrni  wages  and  takes  the  best  laborers,  so  that 
the  farmers  must  content  themselves  with  the  lower  grade.     (349, 350. ) 

Ohio, — Mr.  Brig  ha  m  says  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  have  increased  greatly  compared 
with  40  or  60  years  ago.  At  that  time  in  Ohio  the  best  men  could  be  hired  for  from 
|10  to  $12  per  month  with  board.  The  maximum  wage  is  now  f  18  or  |20  a  month 
with  board,  the  average  being  perhaps  $16  or  $17.  The  daily  wage  during  the  har- 
vest season  is  from  $1  to  $1.26.  Wages  do  not  fluctuate  materially  with  changes  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  although  when  there  has  been  a  continued  depres- 
sion of  prices  it  may  tend  to  reduce  the  general  level  of  wages. 

Married  men  are  quite  often  preferred  by  employers.  In  such  cases  they  are 
usually  furnished  with  houses  and  are  paid  by  the  year  at  from  $200  to  $250. 

Farmers  usually  pay  wages  in  cash,  promptly  at  the  time  due,  whether  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month.     (5-9. ) 

lUinoU. — Mr.  Wii^son  testifies  (1899)  that  the  maximum  farm  wages  in  central 
Illinois  are  $21  to  $22  a  month  and  board,  for  9  or  10  months.  This  is  higher  than 
wages  were  20  years  ^o,  but  in  recent  vears  there  has  been  very  little  difference. 
When  a  man  is  hired  by  the  year  he  probably  gets  $18  and  board;  some  heavy  cat- 
tle feeders  will  pay  $20.  Payments  are  in  cash  almost  entirely.  Married  men  get 
about  $26  a  month  by  the  year,  with  a  house,  one-fourth  or  one-half  an  acre  of  land, 
and  a  cow,  or  pasture  for  his  own  cow,  ana  the  use  of  a  team  for  hauling  when 
needed.    Only  a  few  married  men  will  hire  for  lees  than  a  year.     (244,  246. ) 

Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. — Mr.  Greeley  testifies  that  farmers  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotps  now  pay  about  $20  to  $26  a  month,  with  board,  lodging,  etc.,  or  about 
$4  or  $6  more  than  8  or  10  years  ago,  on  an  average.  Many  pay  tried  and  reliable 
hands  still  more.     (928.) 
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Mr.  MoRAif,  of  Graceville,  Minn.,  testifies  that  when  he  need  a  McCormick  reaper 
he  paid  as  his^h  aa  |3  a  day  for  laborers  to  bind  grain.  Fanners  now  fiay  from  %2  to 
12.50  during  narvest  time,  which  is  a  short  period.  The  feumere  set  along  during  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  without  farm  help,  invariably  doing  the  onores  theniHelveH 
during  the  winter,  at  least  If  they  have  more  stock  than  they  can  take  care  of, 
they  usually  hire  a  man  by  the  year  for  $175  to  $200,  nsoally  with  board.  Men 
hired  during  harvest  by  the  dajr  are  paid  from  |2  to  92.50.  Men  hired  by  the  month 
at  the  busy  season  usually  receive  $20  to  $30  a  month  and  board.  Mr.  Moran  says 
the  farm  wages  for  the  yearly  laborer  have  not  varied  much  as  compared  with  25  or 
30  yeajs  ago.    Mr.  Moran  worked  for  less  money  40  years  ago,  however.     (711.) 

Ar.  Budge  states  that  the  average  farm  wages  in  North  Dakota  are  about  915  a 
month  in  the  winter,  and  $22  and  $25  a  month  from  spring  to  ^1.  Pftyments  are 
made  in  cash.     (846. ) 

Mr.  Prom  estimates  the  average  farm  wafles  in  North  Dakota  during  the  fall  to  be 
$22  a  month  and  board.  During  harvest  the  rate  fluctuates  greatly.  The  ftinnen 
pay  up  to  $30  a  month,  and  often  are  unable  to  hire  men  by  the  month  and  have  to 
pay  $2  to  $2.50a  day.  .  (788.) 

Mr.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says  farm  wages  with  board  and  lodging  are 
from  $200  to  $210  by  the  year,  or  20  per  cent  higher  than  4  years  ago  (1896-97); 
about  $20  a  month  for  the  8  summer  months,  and  from  $8  to  $10  for  the  4  winter 
months;  and  about  $2  to  $2.50  a  day  for  harvest,  and  $1.50  for  the  haying  season. 
(739.) 

Maryland, — Mr.  Agkr  testifies  that  wages  lor  agricultural  labor  in  Maryland  are 
from  $10  to  $15  a  month  with  board,  or  75  cents  and  $1  a  day  without  board.  Men 
are  usually  hired  by  the  week,  day,  or  month,  very  seldom  by  the  year.  Wa|^  are 
paid  in  cash.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  yeara  ago  m  Maryland  to  furnish  rations  to 
CEum  laborers,  but  this  is  not  done  much  at  the  present  time.     (104,  105). 

l^^nia. — Mr.  Weddbsburn,  of  Dunn  Loring,  Ya.,  near  Washington,  says  farm 
labor  in  that  section  of  the  State  is  pai4^  cents  with  board  oy  75  cents  without 
board.  Occasionally  a  higher  price  is  pam.  In  harvest  the  wages  run  from  $1.50  to 
$2  a  day.  Wages  by  the  month  are  about  $12,  or  $15,  or  $16,  but  wages  are  generally 
by  the  day  and  are  paid  weekly  in  carfi.  Store  orders  are  VJJVf  very  rarely  given. 
Where  the  landlord  employs  a  married  man  by  the  month  or  year,  he  furnishes  a 
tenement  house.  There  is  very  little  white  labor.  Sometimes  a  man  does  partially 
skilled  labor,  such  as  digging  ditches  or  wells,  or  pruning  fruit  trees,  and  gets  $1  a 
day.     (620.) 

West  Vtrginia. — Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Vimnia,  says  farm  wages  in  his  locality  run 
from  $8  to  $15  a  month,  with  board,  not  induding  washing  and  mending.  Where  a 
man  boards  himself  the  wage  is  75  cents  a  day,  or  $1  in  the  busy  season.  Several 
fanners  pay  about  $100  to  $150  a  year  and  furnish  a  fairly  good  house,  garden,  cow- 
pasture,  and  perhaps  a  run  for  two  or  three  hogs.     (592,  593. ) 

Kentucky. — Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  agricultural  laborers  in  Kentucky  get  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50  a  day,  and  in  rare  cases  in  harvest  $2.50  a  day,  but  not  as  much  as  a  few 
years  ago.  Wag^  by  the  month,  when  the  hand  is  boarded,  range  from  $11.50  to  $14 
and  $15.  Wages  by  the  month  without  board,  where  the  hand  lives  on  the  place  in  a 
house  furnished  by  the  farmer,  run  fronts $15  to  $23.  Sometimes  a  specially  good 
horseman,  for  instance,  will  get.l2fijcuLS2iL'  The  average  pay  where  the  laborers 
Ijoard  themselves,  however,  runs  from  $16.50  to  $19.10  per  monui.  The  laliprers  who 
iKiard  themselves  are  as  a  rule  housed  on  the  premises  rent  free,  and  usually  have  a 
pasture  for  a  cow  and  have  their  fowls  and  pi|2^.     ( 803. ) 

Mr.  Nall  adds  that  as  a  rule  wages  are  paid  m  cash,  but  an  employer  will  sometimes 
for  convenience  give  store  orders.  Mr.  Nall  thinks  the  stores  sell  as  clieaply  when 
these  are  presented  as  if  they  received  cash.     (804. ) 

Mr.  Nall  says  the  colored  laborer  gets  as  much  as  the  white  if  he  does  as  much 
work.     The  figures  given  are  avera^  for  all  labor  employed.     (815. ) 

North  Carolina. — Mr.  WurrE  testifies  that  a  great  many  persons  in  North  Carolina 
hire  themselves  out  by  the  day  or  month  to  land  owners  or  to  very  well-to-do  ten- 
ants who  run  a  four  or  ^ye  horse  crop.  The  wages  are  usually  from  25  to  50  or  60 
cents  a  day,  or  from  $6  to  $10  a  month.  Some  of  the  laborers  wait  until  the  crop 
is  sold  for 'their  i)ay  except  food  actually  consumed;  others  are  paid  daily,  largely  in 
provisions  for  their  families  from  the  storehouse.  The  storehouse  prices  are  very  high — 
double  city  prices.  A  great  many  men  with  families  do  not  get  over  $10  a  month. 
Their  wives  and  children  are  hired  out.  Their  provisions  are  very  coarse,  usually 
com,  a  little  molasses,  and  Western  side  meat.     (423.) 

Sdidh  Oarolina, — ^Mr.  Hammond,  a  South  Carolina  cotton  planter,  says  that  day 
wages  are  40  to  50  cents,  without  food,  and  with  or  without  shelter,  garden,  and  fueJ. 
Monthly  wages  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  were  relatively  high,  because  of  the 
higher  price  of  cotton,  ranging  from  $7  to  $12i,  with  boose,  fuel,  garden,  rations,  and 
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privilege  of  poultry.  Cotton  picking  is  paid  for  at  from  30  to  60  cents  a  hundred- 
weight. The  wages  of  domestic  servants  in  towns  and  of  men  in  stores  are  much 
better  than  the  wa^s  of  agricultural  laborers.  But  the  laborers  who  live  in  town 
and  work  in  the  neighboring  fields  get  only  common  agricultural  wages.     (820, 821. ) 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  wages  are  paid  daily,  weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  and, 
more  rarely,  yearly.  Monthly  and  yearly  wages  are  usually  paid,  one-half 'at  the 
end  of  each  month  and  the  rest  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  is  little  payment  of 
wages  in  kind,  but  more  is  paid  by  store  orders  or  advances  from  the  farm  commis- 
sary than  in  cash,  until  the  final  settlement  is  made,  when  cash  is  given  for  the  bal- 
ance. Negro  laborers  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  is  due  them,  though  they  may 
not  be  able  to  explain  their  mathematics.  Employers  generally  settle  fairly  to  avoid 
the  reputation  of  being  bad  paymasters,  whicn  would  interfere  with  their  getting 
labor.     (821.) 

Mr.  YouMANs,  of  South  Carolina,  testifies  that  he  runs  his  plantation  in  connection 
with  a  store.  The  store  sells  goods  at  50  per  cent  profit,  and  the  plantation  laborers 
are  paid  partly  in  store  orders.  All  the  plowmen  get  for  6J  days'  labor,  in  addition 
to  1  peck  of  meal  and  3  pounds  of  bacon  and  salt,  is  90  cents  in  trade  at  the  store, 
and  20  cents  in  cash,  when  labor  is  emploved  by  the  day,  he  pays  30  cents,  one- 
fourth  in  cash  and  three-fourths  to  be  traded  out  at  the  store.  He  employs  his  plow- 
men by  the  month,  and  unless  they  are  prevented  by  the  weather  or  sickness,  they 
make  5}  days'  honest  work  each  week,  a  little  more  than  slaves  did  before  the  war. 
He  allows  the  hands  on  his  plantation  2  acres  of  land,  and  the  plowmen  have  the  use 
of  the  animals  on  Saturday  evenings,  if  they  are  not  needed.     ni7, 118. ) 

Georgia  (see  also  III  F,  p.  cxxviii). — Mr.  Redding  testifies  tnat  farm  laborers  who 
work  for  wages  in  Geoi^ia  receive  about  $120  or$125  a  year  and  rations — 4  pounds  of 
bacon  and  a  peck  of  meal  a  week.  The  elnployer'also  lumishes  the  house,  garden 
patch,  and  fuel  free  of  charge.  The  men  are  paid  to  some  extent  in  cash,  and  others 
are  paid  in  supplies;  some  mrmers  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
man  to  support  a  large  family  on  these  wages,  but  a  man  working  only  for  himself, 
or  for  himself  and  wife,  if  the  wife  is  willing  to  work,  can  lay  up  something  every 
year.  Women  are  mainly  employed  in  the  spring  in  chouping  cotton,  ana  in  the 
fall  in  gathering  cotton,  but  only  men  are  employed  repilarly.     (448. ) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  farm  wages  m  the  South  range  from  |5  to 
$8  a  month,  with  board  and  house  room,  seldom  reaching  |10  a  month.  If  white 
men  are  hired  in  Georgia  they  are  paid  $8  and  are  furnished  a  house  to  live  in. 
(455,456.) 

Mr.  Barrett  says  that  where  labor  is  hired  in  Georp;ia  it  is  usually  by  the  month 
during  about  7  months  of  the  year,  up  to  cotton  picking  time,  and  the  wages  range 
from  $2  to  $6  per  month,  together  with  rations,  which  cost  about  36  cents  a  week. 
The  n^ro  is  furnished  a  house  and  ^rden,  and  may  keep  pigs,  chickens,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  cotton  picking  season  work  is  by  the  100  pounds,  tlie  average  wage  amount- 
.  ing  to  50  or  60  centa  per  day.  Some  farmers  pay  tneir  help  in  store  orders,  receiving 
a  commission  from  the  storekeeper.     (46. ) 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  testifies  that  the  maximum  wage  of  colored  labor- 
ers in  that  section  is  $1  per  day,  and  the  lowest  for  men  about  40  cents.  The  average 
for  men  he  estimates  at  not  ouite  60  cents.  The  wages  of  n^ro  women  and  children 
vary  froin  25  to  50  cents,  witn  an  avera^  of  perhaps  37J  cents.  In  the  fruit  and 
truck  business  wa^es  are  paid  weekly,  or  in  a  few  instances  monthly.  On  the  cotton 
plantations  there  are  irregular  paymente,  whenever  a  laborer  must  have  money  and 
the  employer  can  pay  it,  with  a  final  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  year.     (377.) 

Mr.  Hale  says  a  great  many  store  orders  are  given  in  the  South,  because  the  plant- 
ers have  little  ready  money,  and  can  arrange  with  the  store  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Some  supplies  are  furnished  by  planters,  and  some  pay  cash.  The  fruit  and 
truck  farmers  most  largely  pay  ca8h,'l>et;ause  they  have  cash  coming  in  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  some  of  them  pay  partially  in  supplies.  Mr.  Hale  finds  that 
the  workers  are  better  satisfied  with  cash  paymente.     (378,  379. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  testifies  that  the  farm  hana  in  Georgia  is  furnished  a  home,  a  garden, 
fuel,  water,  and  ordinary  rations.  The  maximum  pay  in  money  is  |15  a  month ^  the 
minimum  Jil  A  month.  Some  skilled  laborers  who  understand  the  use  of  improved 
forms  of  machinery  receive  as  much  as  |1  and  $1.50  a  day.     (907. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  says  the  best  method  of  paying  wages  is  by  the  month.  Some  Geoivia 
farmers  adopt  the  plan  of  paying  half  the  monthly  cajsh  wages  on  the  first  Satunmy 
of  every  month  and  set  aside  the  other  half  to  be  paid  on  the  24th  of  December,  as 
that  would  be  the  only  way  by  which  the  colored  farm  hand  would  have  any  money 
at  all  for  Christmas.  A  few  farmers  pay  weekly,  others  monthly,  while  a  majority 
pay  a  portion  of  the  monthly  wages  in  either  cash  or  trade  at  the  stores.  The 
laborer  has  a  lien  for  the  balance  of  the  money  retained,  upon  the  24th  of  Decem- 
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ber,  on  eveirthing  that  the  landlord  owns.  The  law  protects  the  laborer  entirely, 
and  the  landlord's  property  can  be  attached  for  such  a  debt  anywhere.  Moreover, 
public  sentiment  sustains  the  safety  of  prompt  payment  of  claims  of  this  nature,  and 
a  man  who  would  not  pay  it  would  not  get  any  more  labor  at  all.  The  garnishee 
law  does  not  apply  to  wages;  the  law  provides  that  wages  for  la1x»r  of  any  kind 
can  not  be  gamistieed.  Labor  is  thus  protected  in  every  way,  and  the  result  of  this 
kind  of  payment  is  that  the  laborer  has  a  sort  of  forced  saving  made  for  him  by  the 
landlord.  If  it  were  not  for  this  plan  the  colored  •'laborers,  as  a  rule,  would  spend 
every  cent  of  money  they  receive  just  as  fast  as  they  make  it  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  industrious  and  economical,  and  succeed  in  life  very  well,  attending  to 
their  own  bpedneee  and  making  money.     (906,  907,  910. ) 

Mr.  PracK,  of  Georgia,  hires  l)oth  white  and  colored  farm  laborers  and  payn  ZXQ  a 
month  and  rations — about  15  pounds  of  bacon,  a  bushel  of  meal,  and  a  gallon  of  sirup 
a  month.  He  also  prbvides  furnished  houses  and  garden  patches  and  firewood.  He 
thinks  that  counting  the  house  rent,  rations,  etc.,  the  remuneration  is  equivalent  to 
about  $15  a  month.  It  is  customary  to  employ  all  the  wives  and  children  on  the 
!anu  the  year  rouna.     (460,  461. ) 

Alabama. — Mr.  Poole  testifies  that  agricultural  labor  in  Alabama  is  better  provided 
for  and  receives  better  returns  than  it  did  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  less  migra- 
tory. The  maximnm  wages  for  agricultural  laborers  in  Alabama  are  about  $10  a 
month,  and  the  minimum  about  $6,  for  farm  laborers  with  their  provisions  an<l  ten- 
ant houses  famished.    Wages  are  generally  paid  half  cash  monthly.     (918,  924.) 

Miasigfippi. — Mr.  Kyle  savs  men  are  very  rarely  found  working  on  farms  in  Mis- 
sissippi for  wages.  Those  nired  in  that  way  are  paid  from  $6  to  $15  a  month  and 
found.     (471,474.) 

Tennegsee. — ^Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  pays  his  colored  tenants  for  casual  labor  50 
cents  a  day,  without  board.     (475.) 

Mr.  M.\K80N,  of  SaulsbuiT,  Tenn.,  pays  about  $8  a  month  for  hired  help,  and  fur- 
nishes houseroom,  firewood,  and  cooked  food.     (^06.) 

Mr.  Hill,  who  owns  a  plantation  near  Mempnis,  Tenn.,  pays  his  laborere  $10  a 
month  aud  provides  houseroom,  wood,  and  cooked  meals.     (505. ) 

Mr.  NoRPLEKT,  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  farm  wages  in  the  uplands  are  about  50 
<^ent8  a  day,  and  in  the  Mississippi  bottom  about  75  cents  a  dav.  Houses  and  all  the 
ordinary  aam  comforts  are  provided.  He  thinks  labor  is  better  off  in  the  South 
now  than  ever  before  since  the  war.     (485.) 

Mr.  Gagk,  of  Memphis,  says  his  customers  sometimes  fiay  the  laborers  so  much  to 
work  the  crop  and  ''lay  it  by"  (meaning  that  the  crop  is  finished  and  waiting  for 
the  warm  snn  of  June,  July,  and  August  to  mature  wie  cotton);  then  the  owner 
pays  generally  from  40  to  50  cents  a  nundred  pounds  for  picking.  Men  employed 
by  the  day  are  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  60,  65,  or  75  cents  a  day  in  some  places; 
in  other  places  not  more  than  50  cents.  The  food  is  not  included  in  these  prices, 
>>at  the  owner  sells  it  to  the  laborers;  he  generally  keeps  a  storeroom,  and  on  Satur- 
ilays  the  laborers  come  and  get  meat,  meed,  tobacco,  molasses,  and  other  necessaries. 
Men  who  look  after  the  mules  are  employed  by  the  month.  The  owner  generally 
furnishes  a  good  house  and  an  acre  or  half-acre  of  ground  for  a  garden,  and  gives  the 
laborers  the  privilege  of  cutting  wood.     (492. ) 

Arkantas. — Mr.  Balch,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  testifies  that  75  cents  a  day,  without 
board  bat  with  free  house  rent  and  fuel,  is  the  customary  wage  for  farm  labor  in 
his  community.    In  1899  some  were  paid  40  cents  a  day  and  boarded.     (496.) 

Lammana,—-Dr,  Stubbs  says  $1  to  $1.25  is  about  the  average  daily  pay  for  a 
laborer  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  employed  by  the  dav.  Anouse,  garden,  fire- 
wood, etc.  are  furnished,  but  not  rations.    In  the  cane  fields  from  75  cents  to  $1.50 

is  paid.    On  the  cotton  plantations  there  are  no  regular  wages  (see  II  C  2,  p. ), 

but  the  few  white  farmers  who  hire  for  wages  usually  feed  the  laborers  from  their 
tables  and  pay  from  $8  to  $15  a  month.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  wages  are  so 
much  a  day  for  chopping  cotton  and  so  much  for  picking  cotton.     (777. ) 

I^antalion  stores^ — ^Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  nearly  every  laige  sugar  estate  has  a  store. 
A  timekeeper  gives  each  workman  a  metal  or  a  norn  token  rei)resenting  a  day's  work 
and  receivable  at  the  store.  £veryone  on  a  sugar  plantation  is  paid  ofi  on  the  15th 
and  30th  of  the  month;  but  ''if  he  has  spent  his  chips,  as  the  tokens  are  called,  he 
does  not  get  his  money." 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  only  the  large  rice  planters  run  stores  in  connection  with  their 
plantations.    (777.) 

t,  Ipeeial  forms  of  oompeasatioiL — Acreage  plan  (see  also  Thinning  sugar  beeU^ 
lU  F  2,  p.  ccxxix ) .  — ^Mr.  Norflebt,  of  Memphis,  testines  that  in  the  Mississippi  bottom, 
where  cotton  is  cultivated  under  the  acreage  plan,  the  laborer  is  paid  $4  to  $5  an  acre 
for  his  labor.    The  landlord  furnishes  the  team,  feed,  implements,  and  seed.    (489.) 
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Bushel  and  piecework  pktns. — Mr.  Wilson  says  the  system  is  coming  in  a  little  in  Illi- 
nois by  which  a  man  jpays  so  much  a  bushel  for  raising  com  instead  of  paying  his 
help  by  the  month.    The  practice  is  hot  general.     (246.) 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Georgia,  says  that  in  his  fruit-packing  houses  he  pays  on  the  basis  of 
$1  a  day  for  a  standani  day's  work.  The  crates  ana  baskets  are  checked,  and  the 
workers  who  fall  below  the  standard  are  scaled  down;  if  they  go  above  the  standard 
they  eet  that  much  more.  Probably  10  per  cent  both  of  men  and  women  faXl  below 
$1,  while  50  per  cent  just  about  earn  the  standard  wage,  and  40  per  cent  earn  from 
$lto$2.     (377.) 

Exchange  of  labor. — Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  the  filling  of  silos  in  Vermont  is  usually 
done  by  exchange  of  labor  through  a  neighborhood.     (403. ) 

ProJUsharing. — Mr.  Aaron  Jones  says  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward,  and  a 
rowmg  approval  of,  the  practice  of  cooperation  between  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
laborer.  Aside  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  crop  shaxiiip  a  more  satisfactory  one 
is  being  employed  in  many  cases,  under  which'^fhe  owner  is  paid  a  certain  rate  of 
interest  on  the  agreed  value  of  his  land,  and  the  laborer  a  oertain  rate  of  wages,  while 
the  remaining  profit,  after  paying  these  sums,  is  divided  equally.     (34. ) 

Salaries  of  plant€ttion  managers. — Mr.  Norfleet  knows  plantation  managers  who 
get  afi  hjgh  as  $2,000  a  year.     (491. ) 

'Salarie^JW'exp&i^tB.^-Mr.  Wbjtvyy  believes  that  the  prevailing  education  is  not  cal- 
culated to  make  the  best  farmers,  but  that  bo^s  are  being  led  away  from  the  farm; 
yet  there  is  now  a  tendency  in  the  other  direction,  because  possibilities  in  agriculture 
are  becoming  apparent  which  had  never  before  been  realized.  Young  men  are  see- 
ing that  there  are  possibilities  of  making  money  or  earning  salaries  commensurate 
with  those  paid  in  professional  lines.  A  tobacco  exjjert  gete  $3»000-op  |4»00Q  a  year; 
practical  growers  will  willingly  pay  that  amount  to  a  man  who  can  manage  their 
estate  and  make  it  productive,  and  $6,000  is  paid  to  some  of  the  managers  of  tobacco 
estates  in  the  South.  In  the  fruit  and  dairy  interests,  also,  experts  are  paid  $4,000 
or  $5,000.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  tried  to  get  tobacco  experts  and 
was  obliged  to  pay  $4,000  to  get  a  man  qualified  for  the  work.  The  owners  of  a  large 
California  sugar  factory  which  was  situated  on  lands  underlain  by  alkali  have  offered 
a  man  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  salary  of  $3,000  because  they  knew 
what  the  trouble  was  and  could  handle  the  difficulty.     (^8,  869. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  testifies  that  a  short  time  ago  Japan  took  one  of  the  tobacco  experts 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  salary  of  $6,000,  to  investigate  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  tobacco  industry  in  Japan.  Another  was  offered  $5,000  to  develop  the 
t<)l)acco  interests  on  the  island  of  Formosa.  Mr.  Whitney  says  these  thin^  are  hav- 
ing an  effect;  people  are  seeing  the  possibilities  of  these  special  industjjfia;  young 
men  are  turning  more  to  the  farm  than  they  have  ever  done  belbre,  because  there  is  a 
definite  purpose;  and  they  are  willingly  taking  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  in  experiment  stations  in  order  to  get  practical  knowledge  and 
experience.     (869.) 

4.  Allowanoe  for  board  or  rations. — By  subtracting  the  average  farm  wage  with  board 
from  that  without  board,  Mr.  Holmes  computes  the  farmer's  allowance  for  the  cost 
of  the  board  of  an  agricultural  laborer  at  $5.67  in  1895.  He  accounts  for  the  small- 
ness  of  this  allowance  partly  by  the  Southern  custom  of  issuing  rations,  consisting 
chiefiy  of  corn  meal  and  bacon.  Allowanoe  for  board  or  rations  in  the  Southern 
States  is  only  $4.03  a  month,  bringing  down  the  average  for  the  whole  country. 
(152.) 

5.  Tearly  earning!. — Mr.  Holmes  computes  the  average  earnings  of  farm  laborers 
by  subtracting  the  average  time  of  unemployment,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
from  12  months,  finding  11.35  months  to  be  the  average  time  of  employment.  He 
thinks  this  is  probably  a  longer  period  of  employment  than  the  true  one,  because 
the  census  figures  of  idleness  are  too  low  in  all  occupations,  and  especially  in  agricul- 
ture; but  using  this  figure  he  finds  that  the  earnings  of  the  3,000,000  agricultural 
laborers  of  the  country  amounted  in  1890  to  $645,500,000,  or  an  average  of  only  $215 
per  individual.  This,  he  says,  is  the  lowest  paid  of  all  the  great  occupation  groups, 
even  with  considerable  allowance  for  the  laborer's  garden  and  privilege  of  getting 
firewood,  and  seems  hardly  suflScient  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  family.  In 
North  Carolina  the  avera^  individual  earnings  were  only  $147;  in  South  Carolina, 
$140;  in  Alabama,  $162;  in  Mississippi,  $176;  in  Tennessee,  1158.  Persons  engageil 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  who  were  about  one-third  of  all  the 
wage  earners,  received  nearly  half  the  entire  earnings  of  labor,  while  the  agricultural 
laborers,  who  were  about  one-fifth  of  the  wage  earners,  received  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  total  earnings.  It  is  estimated  that  persons  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal 
service  received  on  an  average  $227;  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  fS4ftg 
in  various  unclassified  pursuits,  including  lumbermen,  quarrymen,  stock  raiaerB, 
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wood  choppers,  etc.,  1372;  miners,  1420;  tboee  engaged  in  nianufactaring  and 
mechanical  indiLstries,  $445;  fishermen,  f  225.     ( 153. ) 

Mr.  KKiciirM  saws  mechanics'  wages  are  higher  than  those  of  farm  lalx>rerB,  becanse 
they  work  by  the  ^ay,  but  comparing  earnings  for  the  entire  year,  he  thinks  the  farm 
hand  is  in  about  as  good  a  position  as  the  mechanic.  He  does  not  think  the  average 
labor  on  a  farm  the  year  through  is  anv  harder  than  that  of  a  mechanic  working  ten 
hours  a  day,  but  mentions  truckers  ancf  dairymen  as  working  harder  than  the  average 
farmer.     (137.) 

6.  Sayings  of  farm  laboren. — Mr.  Moran,  of  Minnesota,  says  the  young  man  who 
gets  1200  a  year  and  board  on  a  fatrm,  after  paying  for  his  clothing,  slices,  washing, 
and  ihcidental  expenses,  may  possibly  have  a  trifle  left  at  the  end  of  the  year;  if  he 
is  careful,  it  may  beflOO. .  ("^11.) 

>Ir.  Gbeeley,  of  SoutCDakota,  says  a  married  farm  laborer,  with  a  small  piece  of 
land  to  cultivate,  can  lay  up  more  jponey  than  one  employed  in  the  city  at  much 
higher  wages.  Mr.  Greeley  tnows  of  cases  where  men  wnose  wives  worked  with 
them  lay  up  all  their  wages.  They  have  chickens  to  pay  the  grocery  bill,  and  possi- 
bly  twocows,  which  almost  support  the  family.  Mr.  Greeley  knows  several  families 
who  sell  enough  butter  and  eggs  to  provide  all  their  clothing  and  living,  and  very 
often  more  than  the  wages  are  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.    This  kind  of  living 

enggnHeaa^  irhr^l^npp  inaP}pf>nH<mpf»^nH  oftlf-mlinunn       Such  perSOUS  alnaoet  invan- 

aDlybecome  owners  of  land,  and  they  ai^  twice  as  apt  to  succeed  as  men  from  the 
city  who  know  nothing  about  farming.  Their  work  is  a  valuable  education,  the 
lack  of  which  so  frequently  wrecks  the  beginner.  They  almost  invariably  make 
good  farmers  and  intelligent  citizens.     (928,  929.) 

E.  Housing  of  laboren  and  tenants  (see  also  Scarcity  of  farm  labors  III  B  5, 
p.  cxix). — Mr.  Hale  says  it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  South  to  furnish  laborers 
with  tenant  houses  with  about  2  to  3  acres  of  land  and  fuel,  usually  without  charge; 
in  some  instances  2  da^ra'  work  a  month  pays  the  rent.     (379. )       '     ^ 

Mr.  Hale  says  the  oi^inal  plantation  nouses  of  the  South  were  for  the  most  part 
1-room  af&uns  of  logs,  20  or  25  feet  square.  The  modem  house  is  a  frame  house, 
boarded  and  sheathed,  with  3  rooms.     (384.) 

Mr.  Ag£R  testifies  that  most  farmers  in  Maryland  have  tenant  houses  on  their 
places.  They  are  usually  small  (about  3  rooms),  but  quite  comfortable,  and  are 
lathed  and  plastered.  There  is  generally  a  ^rden  spot  of  perhaps  a  Quarter  of  an 
acre,  more  than  most  of  the  tenants  will  cultivate.  The  owner  of  the  larm  usually 
plows  the  garden,  and  the  tenants  work  it  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning;  their 
wives  generally  ao  more  of  it  than  the  men.  They  raise  a  few  garden  vegetables, 
potatoes  and  com,  and  possibly  some  watermelons.  Some  classes  of  tenants,  like  the 
Germans  in  the  West,  would  raise  enough  vegetables  to  support  themselves  on  a  piece 
of  ground  of  that  size,  but  the  colored  tenants  do  not.  The  laborers  are  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  given  time  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  cultivate  their  gardens,  though  the 
aim  is  to  get  through  a  little  earlier  on  Saturday  night  than  on  other  nignts,  and  they 
do  not  work  in  their  gardens  oh  Sunday.  Mr.  Ager  has  3  tenements  on  his  place, 
and  hoped  thereby  to  secure  some  reliable  help,  but  waa  mistaken.  None  of  his  ten- 
ants are  employ eci  on  his  farm;  they  go  to  some  one  else.  He  charges  $4  a  month 
rent,  and  the  tenants  have  the  use  of  such  down  fuel  as  they  may  pick  up  about  the 
place.     (104,105.) 

Mr.  White  testifies  that  probably  over  half  of  the  farm  tenants  of  North  Carolina 
are  very  poor.  They  are  huddled  together  in  small  houses  of  1,  2,  or  3  rooms,  some- 
times 8  or  10  in  the  family.  Poverty,  he  s^ys,  always  begets  degradation  and 
immorality.     (420.) 

Mr.TTAMMOND,  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  the  negro  jrefers  an  isolated  house. 
The  houses  now  built  are  much  more  comfortable  than  they  havelJeen  before  since 
slavery  times.  Log  houses  have  gone  out  entirely.  The*  dirt  floor  has  not  been 
commonly  used  in  60  years.  Houses  are  now  coming  to  be  generally  provided  with 
glass  windows.  The  tenement  house  is  likely  to  have  a  front  room  18  by  20,  with 
two  shed  rooms  15  by  20  for  bedrooms.  These  2  and  3  room  houses,  with  fuel  and 
a  garden  plot  of  an  acre  or  less,  rent  for  $2  a  month,  or  a  day's  work  a  week. 
Such  a  house  costs  f rom  |85  to  ^150-    Lumber  and  carpenter  work  are  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Hammond  admits  that  the  negroes  would  probably  ^irefer  that  their  cottages 
be  somewhat  near  toother  in  the  farming  neighoorhooas,  if  they  were  policed,  as 
under  the  old  plantation  system.  In  the  Soumem  towns  the  negro  quarters  are  as 
(narked  ieatures  as  the  Jews',  ghettos  anywhere  ia.  Europe.  There  they  get  along 
tolerably  well,  but  Ihey  have  police  to  keep  the  peace.    (822.) 

Mr.  Stsvens,  of  Georgia,  says  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  last 
ZOypare  in  the  homes  of  the  colored  people.    The  landlords  nave  been  forced  to 
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build  better  houses  for  their  tenants  and  to  keep  up  improvements  in  order  to  retain 
the  best  labor.     (910.) 

Mr.  Nall,  oiLKentucky,  says  the  colored  tenants  are  expected  to  occupy  quarlera 
that  are  hardly  as  good  as  they  should  be,  and  are  willing  to  ai'cept  rather  uncom- 
fortable houses.  The  tenant  houses  are,  as  a  rule,  frame  or  log  houses  of  2  or  3 
rooms;  the  average  farmhouse  consists  of  2  rooms,  with  perhaps  a  shed  room 
attached.     (804.)  7 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  in  Louisiana  every  tenant  is  given  his  house,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  a  garden  and  firewood,  and  on  some  estates  a  cow  and  pasturage.  On  the  large 
plantations  the  houses  are  arranged  in  rows,  probably  30  or  40  cabins  together,  each 
containing  2  or  3  rooms,  with  a  porch,  and  with  a  kitchen  in  the  rear.  The 
houses  are  usually  about  30  or  40  feet  a^mrt,  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  In  the  rear 
of  each  is  given  probably  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  acre  for  a  garden.  The  tenants 
are  free  to  get  firewood  from  the  woods,  and  every  Saturday  evening  carts  are  put  at 
their  disposal  for  that  purpose.  . 

The  houses  are  verxexpensive  to  the  planter,  costing  faOO  nr  $4fln  apipTP,  and  a 
number  of  the  lar^  sugar  estates  have  a  hundred  each.  /The  n^roes  are  jiQt  careful^ 
tenants,  and  require  supervision,  as  in  everything  else,  xhe  negro  tenant  does  not 
w^ant  the  houses  well  furnished;  he  does  not  want  a  glass  windovis  because  he  does 
not  want  anyone  to  see  what  he  is  doing;  he  wants  a  dead  HgSt^  (778. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  on  the  estates  of  southern  Louisiana  tnelaborers  living  on  the 
place  are  given  house  rent  free,  with  a  garden  patch  and  fuel.  The  only  condition 
of  occupancy  is  that  they  shall  work  whenever  called  upon;  and  they  are  usually 
called  upon  all  the  time.  When  they  refuse  to  work  they  must  vacate  the  house, 
and  that  is  the  chief  stimulus  to  make  them  work,  for  they  have  no  other  place  to 
go;  there  are  no  houses  for  rent  except  on  the  plantations."  ;(771.) 

Mr.  Stockwell  sayffthut  In  Massachusetts  house  rent  is  al^vays  considered  in  mak- 
ing a  contract  with  an  employee.  If  the  farmer  has  a  tenement  and  the  laborer 
wants  to  live  in  it  he  is  supposed  to  jjay  rent  just  as  anyone  else  would,  or  the  rent 
is  considered  in  fixing  the  compensation.     (885.) 

Mr.  NoRRis,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  says  farm  laborers  with  families  are  sometimes  paid 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  or  a  cow  is  kept  for  them  at  so  much  a  week.  A  man 
who  has  a  house  sometimes  pays  a  fixed  sum  for  his  house  and  fuel,  the  keeping  of  a 
cow  or  horse,  and  all  other  privil^^,  and  pays  the  market  price  for  all  produce  he 
takes  from  the  farm.  Another  plan  is  for  the  farmer  to  furnish  a  tenant  with  all 
privileges  at  so  much  a  month,  but  the  former  plan  is  found  to  give  better  satis- 
faction. Occasionally  the  farmer  furnishes  firewood  and  a  team  to  draw  it,  but  as  a 
rule  they  simply  furnish  the  house.  Day  men  pay  for  everything  they  get  from  the 
fanner,  incluaing  house  rent.     (321, 322.) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  says  that  the  tenant  houses  in  that  section  are  gen- 
erally frame  structures,  and,  where  the  farmers  are  not  in  good  circumstances,  pro- 
tected by  sod.  They  are  small,  having  only.,2j:c9ms,  and  do  not  look  well,  but  are 
generally  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.     (788.) 

F.  Specialized  agricultural  labor.— 1.  In  the  fruit  induBtiy.—McJilAJdSiJof 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  testifies  that  he  cultivates  2.160  acres,  fruit  being  his  principal  crop, 
and  employs  about  60  hands  regularly,  and  from  500  to  700  people  during  the  busy 
season.  The  field  work  is  nearly  all  done  by  negroes,  but  in  the  busy  season  nearly 
one-half  are  white.  He  has  had  sometimes  as  many  as  260  to  300  intelligent  young 
men  and  women  from  the  better  class  of  homes  in  Geot^a  and  the  surrounding 
States,  very  largely  people  who  had  seldom  earned  any  money  before.  Sometimes 
a  whole  family  comes,  and  some  come  from  the  university  town  of  Athens  and  other 
collece  towns.  Mr.  Hale  says  it  is  a  better  class  of  white  labor  than  he  could  get 
togetiier  in  the  North,  both  in  intelligence  and  in  moral  behavior.  He  furnishes 
hotel  accommodations  free  of  charge  and  substantial  board  at  or  below  cost  ($2.10  a 
week),  but  probably  two-thirds  of  the  workers  prefer  to  board  themselves — "a  sort 
of  campin^-out  picnic. ' '  Nearly  all  the  work  in  the  packing  house  is  done  by  women. 
The  work  is  all  done  by  the  day.  The  aim  is  to  nave  it  done  carefully*  and  the 
standard  of  efficiency  can  not  be  maintained  by  piecework.     (376, 377. ) 

Mr.  Naftzgsr,  president  and  general  mane^r  of  the  Southern  California  Fmit 
Exchange,  testifies  that  it  requires  skilled  labor  to  put  up  fruit  in  a  merchantable 
condition.  This  work  is  lar^ly  done  in  California  by  women  and  girls^  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  also  employed  in  fruit  gathering  and  pac^king,  while  the  farm  labor  ia 
done  chiefly  by  Mexicans  and  white  men.     (953.) 

Mr.  Naftzger  thinks  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  generally  regarded  with  favor 
for  fruit  growing,  partly,  perhaps,  because  there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  that 
class  of  labor,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  other.  The  owner  of  a  fruit 
ranch,  when  he  wants  Chinese  labor,  is  not  obliged  to  hunt  men  on  the  street  cor- 
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ners  and  pick  them  np  one  oy  one;  he  jgo^^QA^QhiP^Bflc  labor  Imraiu,  tfr  Qmally  to 


one  of  the  Si;c  Companiea.  who  areTaTways  preparedto  ctMitrart  for  aa^LQumher  of 
men,  and  hires  the  number  he  wants,  to  be^n  at  a  given  date.  They  are  the  best 
fruit  packers  in  California.  Fruit  grow^ers  in  central  California  say  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impoBBible  to  harvest  their  crops  without  th^  Chinamen ;  they  can  not  find 
other  people  who  will  do  the  work  properly.  CannerH  also  say  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  run  their  canneries  wit  bout.  UhJnamen,.  without  being  continual  I  v  haniaaad 
bvstrikcs  and  abortaijre  o^  l^lvir  Thejiajipf  the  Chinese  laborers  is  usually  received 
hr  f  hr  prTTTrn  nintnMTting  for  their  employment,  or  by  the  foreman  of  tne  squad. 
Mr.  Naftzger  tnmks  this  is  a  purely  voluntary  ^rnmsement;  he  knows  that  the 
Chinamen  so  engaged  always  have  money  Satufoay  night  tojg^mble  with  all  night 
or  alljday  Sunday.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  Cmnamen  are  employed 
mpjriy  on  farms.     (964.) 

~  Mr.  Naftzger  says  sometimes  fruit  packing  is  done  by  the  package,  but  as  a  rule 
the  wages  of  Chinamen  in  fruit  growing  and  packing,  etc.,  are  alx>ut  |1.25  a  day, 
while  white  men's  wages  would  be  SLS)  to  $1.75.  Wages  by  the  day  are  without 
board.  Farm  and  ranch  (orchard)  laborers  receive^^  to  $40  a  month,  the  year 
round.  Where  contracts  are  made  for  large  numbers  of  Chinamen  on  certain  classes 
of  improvements,  Mr.  Naftzger  thinks  they  are  obtained  as  low  •■  tl  fl  day;  and  he 
thinks  they  live  on  as  little^  25  cents &da^  .The  Chinamen  do  more  or  less  con- 
tract work*  in  some  instances  they  are  sectioi\^en  on  the  railroads,  but  Mexicans 
are  U2«ed  more  for  that  purpose.     (955. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  says  that  when  the  Chinese  are  engsjged  in  contract  work  or  ranch 
work  they  invariablyfeed  themselves*.  Jftnd  usually  rice  ia-the  chief  article  of  diet. 
When  they  go  into  tliSTSity'TIiey  eat  meat,  es^nall)'  pork,  and  fialiu  .  (954.) 

2,  Tliiaiiiiig  sugar  b«etv.'-^=^r.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Bingham  ton  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  aai^ji^ehires  boys  or  Italians  to  thia  sugar  beets.  All  the  help  necessary 
can  be  obtained  in^Blughamtun.  In  1899  he  established  a  tent  on  the  river  bank, 
and  the  boys  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  q  picnic.  He  paid  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  da^ 
of  10  hours,  chjuiged  10  cents  a  meal,  and  lodged  the  boys  under  the  tent  He  esti- 
mates that  it  cost  about  JlfiLan  acre  to  thin  the  beets.     (555,  556. ) 

Professor  Kedzie  testifies  that  in  Bay  CHty  Polish  women  and  children  have  been 
anployed  very  largely  for  weeding  out  sugar  beets;  they  are  very  efficient,  and  work 
very  cneaply.  Professor  Kedzie  mentions  one  farmer  who  paid  $14  an  acre  for  thin- 
ning, white  another  employed  Poles  at^an  acre.     (547. ) 

Mr.  Saylor  testifies  that  the  California  planters  ^^Qntraci  jwith  the  laborers  for 
bunching,  thinning,  hoeing,  weeding,  harvesting,  and  piling  sugar  beets  at  so  much, 
an  acre,  the  contract  being  made  either  with  individuals,  or  several  in  combination, ' 
or  with  a  man  who  fumisnes  a  group  of  laborers.    That  kind  of  labor  is  nearly  all 
done  by  Qiinese  and  Japanese.     (590.) 

Mr.  SMITH  saysth'at Tn  1898  beet  raisers  in  Michigan  found  it  possible  to  hire 
women  to  thin  beets  at  from.^OUo.  65  cents  a  day;  but  later  in  the  season,  as  the 
supply  proved  inadequate,  these  women,  and  children  as  well,  received  from  75  cents 
to  Ij'a  day.  In  1899,  in  the  same  locality,  they  habitually  received  $1  a  day  and 
dinner.  At  Benton  Harbor  the  price  rose  to  $1.25  and  board,  and  about  all  the 
factories  in  the  very  busy  season  the  wages  rapidly  rose  to  $1  a  day  and  upward. 
(574.) 

8.  Thrashiiig  erews. — Mr.  Budge  says  the  operators  of  thrashing  machines  in  North 
Dakota  fnmiah  their  own  crews.  They  take  their  kitchens  and  cooks  with  them  and 
board  their  hands.  The  operator  and  his  men  lodge  in  the  straw  stack  or  the  cook- 
ing shanty.     The  thrashing  is  done  for  so  much  a  bushel.     (851. ) 

G.  L«abor  of  ivomen  and  children. — l.  On  Boathern  farms.—Mr.  Godwin, 
of  Tennessee,  says  that  women  and  children  do  most  of  the.  hoeing  of  cotton.  After 
the  hoe  work  is  done  there  is  no  other  work  they  can  do  until  the  cotton  is  ready  to 
pick.  They  commence  nicking  about  the  middle  of  September.  The  work  is  light, 
and  the  children  do  not  hurt  themselves. 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  states  that  the  negro  women  work  only  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  cotton  picking  and  cotton  hoeing.     (816. ) 

Child  labor  on  Southern  farms. — Mr.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  testifies  that  chil- 
dren work  on  the  farms  from  the  age  of  8.  A  boy  nf_jjl  ia  as  good  a  plow  hand  as  a 
man.  They  pick  cotton  from  the  ai^e_pf  6.  Girls  hoe  and  picK  cotton.  This  labor 
of  children  is  general  in  bgth  racea,^  (4^r) 

Mr.  Gagb,  (3  Memphis,  says  a  boy  15  years  old  is  big  enough  to  pick  cotton,  and 
generally  does  so,  but  is  qot  strong  enough  to  plow  and  to  hoe.  Mr.  Gage  has  never 
seen  children  9  or  10  years  old  working  in  tne  fielcH  go  Jar  as  he  knowsr    (494. ) 

Mr.  Edmondson,  aj^figsalarmer  of  Tennessee,  says  tlial  hoys  who  work  in  the  field 
^^  aeser  goto  the  workhocee  or  the  penitentiary.    He  has  8  boys,  of  whom  3^  4tfe 
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of  age,  and  the  others  are  working  for  him.     He  also  worked  his  daaghters  in  ihki 
field  as  long  as  they  were  with  him.     He  testifies  that  childzeii^ie  a.  matoi'm}  hoi;  ;  ^ 
that  he  would  not  nave  been  able  to  accumulate  as"  much  as  he  ha^  without  them. 
(502.) 

8.  DonMitio  seryioo. — ^Mr.  Grbblky  says  that,  as  a  rule,  unless  there  are  ^rown-up 
daughters,  there  is  little  help  for  the  wife  and  mother  in  farm  homes,  princii)ally 
because  none  can  be  had;  but  very  frequently  the  wife  of  a  tenant  hired  man  is  glad 
to  help  in  trying  times  and  earn  a  few  dollars  of  her  own.  The  erown  girls  of  such 
families  can  also  generally  be  induced  to  help  when  needed,  though  they  might  not  be 
willing  to  hire  out  regularly  to  strange  families;  and  they  mav  thus  become  good 
housekeepers.  This  repeatedly  works  greatly  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned.    (929.) 

Mr.  Ketchum,  of  Pennington,  N.  J.,  says  tb  .re  are  in  that  vicinity  a  good  many 
female  servants  from  the  oouth,  a  great  many  of  whom  marry  and  live  there  per- 
manently.    (133.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Ca'-olina,  says  that  in  Augusta  the  wages  of  a  housemaid 
or  a  cook  range  from  $8  to  $15  a  month,  and  those  of  house  servants  sometimes  go  as 
high  as  $20.  The  better  class  of  ser^'ants  go  to  the  winter  resorts  of  the  South,  and  in 
summer  to  the  summer  resorts  of  the  North.  In  this  way  they  make  very  good 
wages.     (820.) 

H.  General  eontilderatlons  respecting  labor.—l.  Deiirability  of  agri- 
onltural  labor. — Professor  Davenport  does_not  consider  agricultural  labor  drudgery. 
He  regards  the  position  of  a  farm  laBoreF  as  infinitely  oetter  than  that  of  a  day 
laborer,  plasterer,  or  mason  in  the  citv.     (256.) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  thinks  men  accept  farm 
service  as  a  rule  because  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  ^  abroad  and  do  better*  but 
adds  that  the  precarious  character  of  mill  work  and  of  mming  has  its  effect  in  making 
men  willing  to  accept  a  lower  per  diem  wage  in  the  country;  the  mine  or  manufac- 
turing establishment  may  shut  down  and  leave  them  without  occupation  for  a  period, 
and  living  under  expensive  conditions.     (350. ) 

Mr.  Hanley  says  there  is  not  so  much  drudgery  in  farm  labor  as  there  was  in  the 
early  days.     (274. ) 

8.  Labor  organiiatioiii  and  dispntei. — Mr.  Poolb  8a3^s  that  in  Alabama,  as  elsewhere, 
the  agricultural  labor  is  so  scattering  it  does  not  strike.  Strikes  in  other  industries 
have  been  very  rare  in  Alabama.  There  has  been  only  one  serious  strike  in  the  mill 
districts,  and  that  was  years  ago.  The  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  has  not 
been  agitated.     (925.) 

Referring  to  the  controversies  between  capital  and  labor,  Mr.  Richakd8,  a  Chicago 
grain  merchant,  says  wrong  exists  on  both  sides.  JAs  a  remedy  he  proposes  a  national 
law  authorizing  labor  organizations  to  be  created,  with  as  many  subordinate  classified 
branches  as  they  may  require,  under  a  department  of  the  Government.  The  present 
labor  oreanizations  have  no  legal  entity.  We  have  organized  capital  against  dis- 
organized labor;  both  should  l>e  on  the  same  footing.  -  (207,  208. ) 
\  8.  Enticing  laborers  away. — Mr.  Halb  says  Georgia  has  a  law  against  enticing  labor- 
ers away  from  their  employment,  but  he  does  not  think  it  amounts  to  verv  much. 
It  was  probably  framed  because  of  the  traveling  black  ini.ssionaries  who  raised  dis- 
content among  the  hands  with  colonization  scnemes.  There  was  a  class  of  tramp 
negroes  who  were  not  industrious  and  found  it  easier  to  live  by  trving  to  move  others 
than  by  doing  anything  themselves.  Mr.  Hale  thinks  in  general  that  the  law  is  not 
unjust  and  has  accomplished  some  good.     (379. ) 

4.  The  Sonlliern  attitude  toward  manual  labor. — Mr.  Poolb,  of  Alabama,  says  that 
among  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  South  there  was  a  tendency  tO  look  tlown  upon  the 
trades,  but  that  is  gradually  <iisapi)earing  and  many  of  the  l>est  young  men  are  going 
into  trades.  A  nei^libor  of  Mr.  Poole's,  who  is  a  wealthy  cotton  mill  owner,  lias  a 
son  at  Lowell  learning  the  textile  industry.  This  is  mentioned  as  one  of  numerous 
instances.  Mr.  Poole  says  there  is  in  the  South  a  very  liberal  disposition  toward  the 
mechanical  trades.     (921,922.) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  not  only  is  it  respectable  for  white  men  to  work  with  their 
hands  in  Louisiana,  but  some  of  the  best  and  wealthiest  men  do  so,  and  such  labor  is 
the  admiration  of  everyone  in  that  country.  Dr.  Stubbs  has  seen  a  millionaire's  son 
flowing  with  a  4-mule  plow. 

"  Before  the  civil  war  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  labor,  but  there  has  alwa3r8 
been  a  feeling  among  all  Southern  people  that  they  should  do  the  work  when  there 
was  necessity.  Even  before  the  war  Dr.  Stubbs  has  seen  the  children  of  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  farmers  who  had  gone  to  pieces  financiallv  take  to  hard  work  like 
ne^'n  »eH,  and  >  ct  Ik^  received  in  the  host  society  as  always  before.  Dr.  Stubbs  remarks 
that  a  man  who  can  make  use  of  hired  labor  to  do  the  work,  whether  he  is  from  the 
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North  or  the  Soath,  is  very  apt  not  to  do  it  himself,  but  to  tarn  hia  attention  to  some- 
thing more  profitable.  Tbe  Califomiana  uae  the  Chinese  just  as  the  nejfroea  are  used 
in  the  South*-  Dr.  Stubbs  believes  every  man  should  labor  when  there  ia  neeessity, 
however,  and  says  he  himself  has  done  as  much  hard  work  as  any  working  man  m 
the  North.     (778.) 

5.  Inm  law  of  wages. — Mr.  Redding,  director  of  the  Geoi^a  Experiment  Station, 
thinks  the  wages  of  commen  physical  labor  everywhere  are  down  at  the  point  of 
actual  si^isteQCB,  and  that  no  man  rises  above  that  level  unless  he  becomes  skilled 
and  displaysenergy  and  ambition.     (445  ) 

IV.  FBOBLEICS  OF  MACE  ANB  IKMiaBATIOV. 

A.  Ifmiiber  of  negroes  In  eertoln  States. — North  Carolina.— Mr.  WnrrB 
says  that  eliminating  South  Carolina  and  MiBHiasippi  there  are  very  few  communities 
in  the  South  where  the  negro  is  in  the  majorit;^.  In  North  Carolina  there  are  2} 
whites  to  every  colored  person.  Out  of  96  counties  onl  v  8  or  9  have  a  negro  majority. 
Mr.  White  says  he  was  sent  to  Congress  partly  by  white  votes.     (429,  430.) 

Mr.  Gbaham  estimates  that  one-third  of  the  population  of  North  Carolina  is  col- 
ored, and  that  the  negroes  ow^n  $3,000,000  out  of  $200,000,000.  The  poll  tax  is  the 
same  for  both  races.  Two-thirds  of  it  goes  to  the  schools,  and  the  otner  third  to  the 
poorhouses  or  countv  homes.     (438. ) 

SoiUk  Oxrolina. — ^Mr.  DrxcAN,  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  testifies  that  there  are  in 
South  Carolina  about  400,000  w^hitei  and  a  little  over  600,000  negroes;  the  ratio  is 
about  3  to  2.     (518.) 

Alabama, — Mr.  Poolr,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabama,  testifies  that 
about  50  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  a^iicuitural  labor  in  Alabama  are  colored.  A 
very  small  percentage  of  these  own  their  property.  Of  the  different  modes  of  farm- 
ingj  tenancy,  sharing  or  partnerships,  ana  the  wage  system  are  about  equally  repre- 
sented. There  are  about  18  Black  Belt  counties  crossing  Alabama  from  east  to  west, 
in  which  the  soil  generally  is  black  and  the  population  laigely  colored,  the  n^roes 
outvoting  the  whites  5  or  6  to  1.     (918,  919. ) 

New  York. — Mr.  Norris  says  there  are  very  few  coloredpeople  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  When  the  slaves  were  freed  in  New  York,  the  Fitzhugh  family,  of  Sodus, 
gave  their  slaves  about  1,000  acres,  but  the  negroes,  though  having  this  land  given 
them,  still  live  in  little  hovels,  and  have  made  no  progress  whatever.  They  have 
decrnued  in  numbers  fully  one-half;  some  of  them  have  gone  away.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  inclination  for  education,  though  the^  could  ^o  to  school  with  the 
whites  if  they  desired.  They  are  indolent,  and  there  is  not  a  smgle  good  farmer  in 
the  lot.     (324.) 

B.  Unfortunate  characteiititles  of  the  nefrro  race— Mr.  Bbown  says 
the  nei^^oes  are  accommodating,  good  natured,  and  naturally  polite,  but  careless  and 
improvident.  They  are  much  inclined  to  drinking,  and  have  little  regard  for  morals 
generally.  The  lai^  proportion  of  Georgia  ooimties  which  have  ado{>ted  local  pro- 
hibition is  explain^  by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  n^roes  from  obtaining  whiHky. 
Moet  of  the  terrible  outrages  oommittea  by  the  negroes  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
drink. 

Another  injurious  effect  from  the  '  resence  of  negroes  is  that  the  whites  come  to 
consider  farm  work  as  menial.  The^r  prefer  to  live  in  the  towns  on  air  and  water 
rather  than  to  work  on  farms  at  a  fair  pay. 

Mr.  Brown  does  not  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  negroes  pros- 
perous and  self-sustaining  by  technical  and  industrial  education.    Even  though  hav- 
ing a  reasonable  education,  they  F'ildom  succeed  for  any  length  of  time.    They  are 
contrasted  with  t^e  whites,  who,  though  having  little  education  or  capital,  gradually  / 
rise  from  year  to  year  after  they  once  get  a  start.    Very  few  nej^roes  are  landholdern,  / 
and  the  experience  of  35  years  of  liberty  shows  doubtful  indication  of  (opacity  for  1 
pro(,r»s.     (65,  66.) 

1.  Indolaiiee  and  imreliability. — Mr.  Graham  testifies  that  a  good  white  man  is  a 
better  tenant  than  a  good  negro,  but  a  good  negro  is  much  better  than  a  mean  white 
man.  He  thinks  a  laiiger  percentage  of  the  negroes  than  of  the  white  men  are  indolent. 
Some  of  the  negroes  are  as  reliable  as  anyone,  but  most  af  them  are  more  unreliable 
than  white  men.  Mr.  Graham  does  not  think  that  the  negro  haa  improved  as  a 
farmer  since  his  emancipation.  One  of  the  old  slaves  who  was  taught  farming  under 
an  overseer  or  owner  is  a  better  fanner  to-day  than  the  younger  men,  witn  some 
exceptions.  Among  the  slaves  there  were  also  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  as  good 
as  thoee  of  to-day.     (434. ) 
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Mr.  AciER,  of  Maryland,  says  that  ne^o  farm  laborers  are  docile,  but  he  has  never 
found  one  that  could  \ye  depended  upon  to  <lo  a  piece  of  work.  After  a  negro  is  paid 
off  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  employer  may  never  see  him  again.     (109. ) 

Mr.  Pekk,  of  Conyere,  Ga.,  says  the  idle  class  in  his  community  is  c^ompoeed  chiefly 
of  colored  i)eopIe.  They  can  find  employment  at  any  time  if  they  desire  it,  at  some 
kind  of  wages;  not  always,  perhaps,  at  remunerative  wases.     (460.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  thinks  that  the  negro  works  bet- 
ter and  more  continuously  than  the  white  man,  and  does  not  want  as  many  holidays. 
(828. )     (See  also  III  A  2,  p.  cxii. ) 

2.  Intemperance  and  erime. — Mr.  White  considers  intemperance  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  of  the  colored  race.  The  n<^ro  is  a  great  imitator,  and  has  imitated  the  vices 
as  well  as  the  good  qualities  of  the  whites,  hence  his  propensity  for  drinking  whisky, 
a  cultivated  appetite  which  he  never  had  until  his  emancipation.     (427. ) 

Mr.  Agek  testifies  that  the  population  of  Prince  Geoi]ge  County,  Md.,  is  about  one- 
tlji^l  coloi*ed.  The  negro  labK>rer8  are  improving  in  literacy;  most  of  the  younger 
oiKH  cam  read  and  write.  In  morality,  however,  Mr.  Ager  thinks  they  are  far  below 
the  whites.  When  he  was  on  the  grand  jury  at  Marlboro  nearly  every  case  brought 
l)efore  the  jury  was  a  colored  case.  Mr.  A^r  attributes  the  prevalence  of  crime  to 
the  use  of  intoxicants.  He  thinks  the  criminality  is  less  further  from  the  city.  ( 108, 
109.) 

Mr.  M ANSON,  of  Saulsbury,  Tenn.,  complains  of  increasing  immorality  among  the 
negroen.  He  estimates  that  there  are  100  negroes  in  his  county  guilty  of  bigainv. 
He  sayH  a  negro  who  steals  a  hog  gets  off  more  easily  than  a  white  man,  and  Uiinks 
it  hiis  In^en  a  mistake  not  to  deal  more  strictly  with  the  negroes.  He  thinks  the  pres- 
ence of  the  negroes  in  the  South  operate  against  the  investment  of  Northern  capital 
and  the  immigration  of  the  Northern  people,  who  are  not  as  patient  with  the  negroes 
as  the  Southerners  are.     (507-509.) 

Dr.  Stithhs,  of  Louisiana,  says  the  habits  of  the  colored  agricultural  hiborers  of 
that  State  are  bad.  The  game  of  craps  is  a  source  of  disturbance,  sometimes  result- 
ing in  very  serious  trouble.  A  religious  enthusiasm  prevails  among  the  negroes,  but 
not  a  Christian  enthusiasm.  The  white  and  colored  churches  are  entirely  separate, 
and  the  latter  are  subject  to  no  external  control.  The  morals  of  the  negro  are  not  as 
good  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  in  proof  of  which  Dr.  Stubbs  cites 
the  penitentiary  reports.  Tne  occupants  of  the  penitentiary  are  more  numerous  than 
at  any  previous  time.  Quite  a  large  number  of  negroes  are  in  the  penitentiary  for 
forgery,  the  result  of  a  little  education.  As  soon  as  they  learn  to  read  and  write  they 
think  the  hoe  and  plow  must  be  abandoned  for  an  easier  way  of  living.  That  is  one 
cause  of  their  leaving  the  plantations.     (770. ) 

8.  Migratory  disposition  (see  also  Migration  to  cities,  V  B  1,  p.  cxlix). — Mr.  Pools, 
of  Alabama,  says  the  negroes  are  migratory  in  disposition,  moving  from  plantation 
to  plantation;  going  away  one  year  to  get  more  pav  and  coming  back  the  next.  Not 
many  of  the  coTorea  people  have  moved  from  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama  into  Missis- 
sippi or  elHcwhere  in  recent  years,  however.     (919,  921.) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  a  general  tendency  among  negroes  to  wander,  but  to  drift 
back  finally  to  agriculture.  They  went  North  quite  freely  after  the  war,  but  most  of 
them  have  drifted  back  South.     (377, 382. ) 

Mr.  White  testifies  thai  there  is  a  general  unrest  among  the  negroes  of  North 
Carolina,  though  there  is  not  as  much  migration  as  a  few  years  ago.  Where  people 
have  been  left  to  themselves  the  migration  has  l)een  largely  to  the  North  ana  Eaist, 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  West,  but  where  agents  have  offered  fiattering  induce- 
ments they  have  gone  from  one  Southern  State  to  another,  especially  to  tne  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.     (428. ) 

Mr.  Kyle,  of  Mississippi,  says  there  is  a  good  deal  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
colored  men  to  drift  to  the  cities,  where  they  get  places  as  servants  and  about  notels. 
He  has  not  ob8er\'ed  much  of  a  vagabond  loafing  class  among  the  negroes.     (468. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  says  the  colored  laborers  of  that  section  are  leav- 
ing the  farms  too  much.  It  is  a  hobby  with  them  to  go  to  town  for  education, 
altnough  they  have  di.<»trict  schools  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tenneaaee  which 
could  be  attended  just  as  well.  Mr.  Hill  thinks  their  coming  to  town  is  a  great 
injur}' to  them.     (504.) 

Dr.  Stubbs  reminds  the  Commission  that  the  American  is  restless;  he  has  trav- 
eled entirely  across  the  continent,  and  is  crossing  the  ocean.  The  negro  imbibes 
that  restless  disposition  from  the  white  man,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  read  and  write 
he  desires  to  travel,  and  takes  any  opportunity  he  can  to  do  so.  He  will  go  to  the 
village  or  city  or  elsewhere  to  see  the  world,  and  to  live  more  easily.  He  does  not 
like  to  work,  and  is  not  as  steady  as  formerly.  The  local  attractions  of  the  past  are 
lacking  in  the  country,  and  he  is  not  as  contented  with  his  work  as  formerly.    (770. ) 
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4.  ImproTidenee. — ^Mr.  Poole,  of  Alabama,  testifies  that  as  a  general  thing  the  white 
fanners  are  more  thrifty  than  the  n^roes.  The  negro  share  cropper,  working  I 
mole,  will  draw  on  account,  perhaps,  100  or  150  bushels  of  com  for  nis  familjr.  If 
he  wants  a  pound  of  coffee  or  a  little  sugar  he  will  sell  a  bushel  of  com  to  get  it  at  a 
near-by  country  store,  and  generally  by  the  Ist  of  March  he  is  out  of  provisions  and 
has  to  go  to  his'  landlord  for  them.  The  country  merchant  puts  a  very  low  price  on 
the  com,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the  n^gro  it  increases  in  value.  The 
com  is  generaUy  bought  by  the  smaller  cross-roads  storekeeper,  while  advances  are 
generally  furnished  by  the  larger  stores  in  the  towns  and  villages.  Mr.  Poole  says 
the  merchant  is  human  and  gets  all  the  profit  he  can,  but  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  and  the  condition  of  the  negro  has  improved  corresponcungly. 
He  thinks  advances  are  furnished  as  reasonably  zb  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  The  merchant  takes  a  mortgage  lien  on  the  cropper's  interest  in  the 
crop,  frequently  asking  the  landlord  what  amount  he  considers  him  good  for,  and 
holding  him  down  to  a  certain  amount  until  the  crop  shows  what  it  is  going  to  do. 
When  the  negroes  make  a  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  go  ana  buy  what- 
ever they  want — furniture,  guns,  horses,  wagons,  buggies,  etc.,  and  generally  get  rid 
of  their  money  very  rapidly.  If  they  were  as  economicsd  as  the  whites  they  would 
own  the  Black  Belt  in  a  few  years.     (925,  926. ) 

Mr.  H.4LE  says  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  darker  to  keep  money. 
He  nrses  his  laborers  to  save  part  of  their  waees,  and  encourages  them  to  buy  house- 
hold mmiture  or  other  staple  necessities  with  it.  In  that  way  they  are  furnishing 
their  houses  a  little  better  each  year.  They  take  fairly  good  care  of  their  tenant 
houses,  and  were  glad  to  paint  them  when  he  offered  to  nimish  the  paint.  While 
entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  the  negroes  as  laborers,  Mr.  Hale  admits  that  they  are 
very  careless  about  leaving  their  tools  "anywhere  and  everywhere."     (384.) 

Dr.  8nrrBBs  says  the  Louisiana  negroes  ao  not  want  to  spend  any  money  on  what 
might  be  called  unessential  improvements,  and  prefer  natural  luxuries  to  the  artificial 
ouM.     (778.) 

Mr.  NuxNALLY  remarks  that  when  the  slaves  were  freed  they  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  from  a  position  in  which  they  had  been  fed  and  clothed  without 
care  or  forethought  on  their  part  The  negroes  love  a  good  time  and  are  the  happiest, 
most  carefree  people  in  the  world;  with  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and  a  few  dollars  to 
spend  at  Christmas,  they  reach  the  height  of  their  ambition.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
cares  to  provide  for  to-morrow,  and  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  accumu- 
lating wealth.    Very  few  own  homes  of  their  own.     (454,  455.) 

C.  IPro^rew  of  the  neg[roeft. — 1.  IntelUgenoe  and  general  eonditloiL— Mr. 
Halm  thinks  that  around  the  lai^  cities  and  towns  where  the  negro  has  come 
into  too  close;  contact  with  the  white  folks,  he  has  perhaps  deteriorated,  but  in  10 
y^ars  of  agricultural  work  in  the  Black  Belt  of  Georgia  he  has  seen  a  very  marked 
imDrovement  in  the  intelligence,  general  appearance,  and  efficiency  of  the  negroes. 
(400.1 

Mr.  Poole  testifies  that  the  colored  man  in  the  Black  Belt  is  well  fed  and  clothed, 
law  abiding,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  South  seems  to  be  his  home. 
The  colored  people  there  come  in  contact  with  those  who  owned  them  when  they 
were  slaves,  or  their  descendants.  They  are  obedient  and  respectful,  and  there  have 
never  been  any  labor  troubles.  There  is  very  little  migratory  labor  in  the  Black 
Belt.     (919.) 

Mr.  White  testifies  that  up  to  1898  the  condition  of  colored  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  decidedly  on  the  upper  trend.  The  best  feeling  he  had  ever  known  in  the 
bouth  existed  between  the  wnites  and  colored  people  in  that  State.  A  large  majority 
of  the  whites  are  kindly  disposed  to  the  colored  man,  as  shown  by  their  paying  with- 
out a  murmur  the  bulk  of  the  school  tax;  but  politics  has  made  the  situation  bad  for 
the  negroes.     (426.-) 

InieUi^ceand  caj>alnljiy  of  negroes. — ^Mr.  Dillingham  believes  there  is  more  intel- 
ligence in  the  American  negroes  than  in  any  other  black  people  in  a  civilized  country. 
(167.) 

Mr.  Hale  thinks  the  negro  children  are  as  bright  as  the  average  children  of  any 
nationality  under  similar  conditions,  and  capable  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
education.     (385.) 

Mr.  WnrrB  says  that  perfect  equality  of  the  two  races,  either  in  education,  indus- 
try, or  politics,  is  next  to  impossible.  The  white  man's  superior  civilization  for 
generations,  and  his  supremacy,  wealth,  and  education,  will  tend  to  keep  the 
colored  man  his  inferior;  but  the  negroes  and  whites  are  dependent  upon  each 
other.     (428.) 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  negroes  with  equal  opportunities  learn  as  readily  as  white 
people.     His  children  have  given  len^ons  to  the  domestic  servants,  and  have  found 
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them  very  apt  at  learning  to  read  and  write  and  acquiring  the  elementary  branches. 
While  the  white  intellect  may  be  said  to  be  superior  to  the  negro  intellect  on  the 
whole,  if  one  picks  out  a  dozen  white  men  ana  a  dozen  negroes  in  the  paine  condi- 
tion of  life,  Mr.  Hammond  does  not  think  that  much  difference  will  be  found 
between  them.  A  teacher  who  has  taught  mulattoes,  whites,  and  negroes,  all  in 
one  school,  in  Jamaica,  says  that  he  sees  no  intellectual  difference  between  the  races, 
but  that  he  does  Bee  that  children  whose  parents  take  an  interest  in  their  education, 
whatever  their  race,  get  ahead  of  the  others.     (826. ) 

Mr.  Poole,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabama,  says  the  condition  of  the  negro 
is  improving  very  much.  The  young  negroes  are  very  ambitious  to  better  their  con- 
dition, and  their  parents  are  anxious  to  have  them  do  so.  There  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  a  fear  among  the  negroes  that  there  would  some  day  be  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  the  suffrage;  hence  they  have  encouraged  the  education  of 
their  children.     (924.) 

Mr.  NoRFLBET  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  negroes  are  progressing  steadily,  though 
not  making  rapid  strides,  in  education,  in  intelligence,  in  transacting  business,  and  in 
ownership  of  property.  They  are  paying  their  debts  better  and  making  more  money 
than  formerly.  Quite  a  number  of  them  are  buying  farms  of  from  40  to  80  Hcrea 
along  the  Mii^sissippi.  They  usually  buv  unimproved  Mississippi  bottom  woodland, 
at  abDut  $6  or  $8  an  acre,  and  clear  it  themselves.  They  live  on  adjoining  phinta- 
tions  and  cultivate  the  improved  land,  and  after  the  crop  is  laid  by  improve  their 
own  land.    They  pay  their  installments  promi)tly.     (486.) 

Mr.  Gage,  of  Memphis,  has  been  quite  surprised  to  see  the  nice  gardens  among  the 
farm  laborers  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  particularly  among  the  negroes,  who  feel 
a  good  deal  of  pride  as  to  what  they  have  to  eat.  He  thinks  tne  relationship  between 
the  races  is  juat  as  friendly  as  that  between  the  rich  proprietor  and  the  working 
people  in  New  England  manufacturing  towns.  The  lanaowner,  if  called  to  town  on 
business,  feels  that  his  family  is  safe  with  a  reliable  negro  in  the  quarters  near  the 
house.  If  a  negro  dies  on  the  plantation  he  is  sure  of  a  firstH^lafts  funeral.  There  is 
no  prejudice  against  selling  land  to  negroes,  and  some  are  very  thrifty  and  own  farms. 
(492,493.) 

Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Hillhouse,  Miss.,  thinks  the  n^roes  have  improved  in  morals 
and  education  within  6  or  10  years.  Illiteracy  in  the  country  oistricts  is  on  the 
decrea^.  The  more  the  negro  can  be  kept  out  of  politics  and  away  from  public 
assemblages,  he  says,  the  faster  he  improves.  He  does  better  since  Mississippi  has 
limited  the  franchise.  The  negro  mothers  take  great  interest  in  dressing  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  negro  men  and  women  buy  a  very  good  quality  of  goods.  Mr.  Eldridge 
findn  that  negroes  coming  from  the  Carolinas  are  not  at  first  as  far  advanced  as  the 
Mississippi  negroes.  The  negro,  he  says,  is  grateful,  has  no  revengeful  spirit,  and  is 
the  best  laborer  in  the  United  States;  he  has  never  seen  as  good  labor  in  Europe.  The 
income  of  the  colored  man  is  larger  and  the  school  facilities  better  in  the  Mississippi 
bottom  than  in  the  hill  country,  but  the  negroes  have  an  easier  time  in  the  hills. 
(513-515.) 

2.  Honesty  and  reliability. — Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina, 
declares  that  a  negro  laborer  seldom  shirks  or  repudiates  his  debts.     (819. ) 

8.  Diminution  of  lawleeeneeB. — Mr.  Poole  says  that  when  the  negroes  were  turned 
loose  in  Alabama  after  the  war  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  They 
committed  depredations,  stole  cattle  and  hogs,  and  discouraged  the  farmers;  but  after 
a  few  years  these  practices  subsided  and  confidence  was  restored.     (925. ) 

Mr.  Hammond  quotes  a  description  of  affairs  after  the  war  in  eastern  North  Carolina, 
in  which  a  terrible  condition  of  negro  lawlessness  is  pictured.  He  declares  that  the 
large  negro  population  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  presents  no  such  phenomenon. 
The  mayor  of  Beaufort,  where  the  negro  population  predominates  more  than  any- 
where else,  says  the  town  is  remarkable  for  quiet  and  good  order,  and  not  a  single 
individual  has  been  killed  or  seriously  injured  in  any  disturbance  within  the  cor- 
poration limits  in  20  years.     (824. ) 

4.  Acquisition  of  property. — Rev.  Prrr  Dillingham,  principal  of  the  Calhoun  Colored 
School,  Alabama,  sees  no  escape  from  the  crop  mortgage  system  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  except  through  agricultural  education,  combined  with  the  owner- 
ship of  small  holdings  of  land.  The  only  thing  which  enables  the  black  man  to  pull 
himself  together  is  the  chance  to  get  a  home,  the  same  motive  the  white  man  requires. 
Individuals  are  already  buying  land  and  raising  food.  Their  progress  in  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.,  is  attributed  largely  to  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  having  a  school" 
giving  agricultural  instruction  and  training.  The  negroes  who  are  buying  land, 
though  they  are  having  a  hard  time,  are  not  discours^:ed,  while  many  of  those  who 
are  not  buying  land  get  discouraged.  The  small  white  farmers  or  renters  are  ^tting 
discouraged  also,  anasome  of  them  are  leaving  the  farms  and  going  onto  the  railroads 
and  into  the  cities.     (165,  166. ) 
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Mr.  Peek,  of  Geoiigia,  testifies  that  the  first  10  years  after  the  war  some  colored 
men  bought  homes,  but  after  the  price  of  cotton  fell  so  low  they  lost  them  as  a  nile, 
and  there  are  now  but  few  colored  fanners  in  the  South  who  own  their  land.    (459. ) 

Mr.  Hale  testifies  that  the  n^roes  of  the  South  are  steadily  getting  small  holdinn 
and  building  houses  of  their  own.  There  are  negroes  in  the  South  who  have  hank 
accounts  and  do  business  on  business  principles.  Mr.  Hale  was  told  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  largest  depositor  in  the  bank  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  was  a  negio  fanner.  (381, 
401.) 

Mr.  WnrrE  says  the  colored  man  was  not  expected  to  think  before  the  war,  and 
ponie  of  them  have  never  learned  to  think;  but  there  are  those  who  have  learned  to 
plan  for  themselves,  and  tbe  result  is  that  they  soon  acquire  property  and  become 
independ^it.  An  educated,  bright,  and  industrious  man,  white  or  colored,  can  sac- 
cee<i  in  agriculture  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  White  says  the  father  of  his  private  sec- 
retary, a  colored  farmer,  started  with  nothing  after  the  war  and  died  worth  easily 
^40,000.  His  two  sons  were  in  school  nearly  np  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he 
hired  labor.  He  had  no  exceptional  advantafjes,  out  was  a  thinker.  He  left  his  sons 
as  good  fanning  land  as  any  in  the  county,  m  several  plantations.  There  are  some 
colored  people  in  North  Carolina  w^orth  from  $5,000  to  $75,000  or  $100,000.  Some 
have  purch&Bed  land  from  their  landlords.     (418-422. ) 

Mr.  Yot'MANs  thinks  that  some  years  ago  some  of  the  colored  x>eople  in  South 
Carolina  aoquire<l  land  and  homes  of  their  own,  but  that  they  have  auite  generally 
loet  their  property  like  other  small  landholders;  at  least  that  is  the  tendency.     ( 1 21 . ) 

Mr.  Stevens  knows  of  no  disposition  to  prevent  the  colored  people  from  acquiring 
land  in  Geoigia.  In  his  own  county  there  are  7  colored  men  who  own  their  farms, 
ranging  in  size  from  65  to  300  acres.  They  own  all  their  stock  and  other  property  and 
have  bank  accounts  and  good  credit.  There  is  a  disposition  among  the  colored  people 
to  some  extent  to  acquire  land.    This  disposition  prevails  among  all  classes.     (910. ) 

Mr.  Eldsidge  testifies  that  there  are  a  good  many  negroes  in  Mississippi  who  are 
buying  from  40  to  80  acres  of  land,  and  some  of  them  have  credit  in  town.  Men  of 
that  class,  he  says,  do  not  care  much  about  politics.     (515. ) 

Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  knows  of  only  one  negro  in  his  neighborhood  who 
owns  land.  He  thinks  that  where  the  nenoesdo  own  land  they  make  better  citizens 
and  get  into  trouble  with  their  neighbors  leas  than  those'  who  are  ready  to  move  at 
any  time.     (477.) 

Mr.  Nall,  of  Kentucky,  knows  of  colored  people  who  have  acquired  property. 
He  believes  their  emancipation  was  an  excellent  thing.  The  latest  figures  Mr.  Nail 
has  show  that  colored  people  owned  171,570  acres  of  land  in  the  State,  valued  at 
$l,172,206,and5,027townlotB,valuedat$l, 131,871.  Theyalso  owned  12,508  horses, 
valued  at  $376,726.    Mr.  Nail  believes  their  destiny  is  working  out.     (803. ) 

Mr.  Baix-h,  of  Arkansas,  says  that  onlv  a  small  percentage  of  the  negroes  accumu- 
late property,  but  in  every  neighborhood  there  are  some  who  own  farms,  sometimes 
quite  big  ones.  A  negro  with  a  disposition  to  acquire  a  home  gets  ahead  pretty 
tagL  They  are  averse  to  mortgaging  or  parting  with  their  land  after  they  have  paid 
for  it     (408.) 

Mr.  Mason,  an  ex-slave,  thinks  anv  colored  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can  buy  a 
farm  and  pay  for  it,  as  he  has  done;  but  they  generally  go  in  debt,  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  save,  and  get  discouraged.     (409,  500. ) 

5.  Attitude  of  the  Bonthem  whites  toward  negro  progroM. — ^Mr.  White  does  not  know 
of  any  prejudice  against  an  accumulation  of  propertv  by  colored  men  in  North  Caro- 
lina, though  obstacles  are  thrown  in  his  way  by  loopholes  in  the  law  and  by  his 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  make  calculations.  There  is  also  very  little  prejudice 
against  his  getting  an  education.     (424.) 

Mr.  White  adds  that  now  and  then  a  white  man  in  the  South  will  give  a  colored 
bov  who  has  attracted  his  attention  $10  or  $15  a  year  to  help  in  his  education. 
(426.) 

Mr.  YoiTMANs,  of  Fairfax,  S.  C,  says  the  colored  people  are  very  kindly  treated  in 
that  section,  and  he  thinks  there  is  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  feel- 
ing between  the  two  races  is  very  kindly.  If  a  man,  black  or  white,  does  not 
behave  himself,  however,  he  gets  his  due  reward.     (121. ) 

6.  The  negro  in  Blavery  and  in  freedom. — Mr.  Nunnally,  of  Georgia,  thinks  the 
aervices  of  negroes  on  the  iarm  were  more  productive  of  results  under  the  system  of 
slavery  than  at  present  Fertilizers  were  made  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  and 
winter  months,  and  no  commercial  fertilizers  were  used.  A  few  negroes  have  made 
some  progress  since  then,  but  there  has  l)een  very  little  improvement  in  the  masses. 
Yet,  suthough  Mr.  Nunnally  was  himself  a  slave  owner,  and  thinks  the  negroes  were 
better  off  in  some  respects  as  slaves,  he  says  it  is  better  for  the  country  that  slavery 
was  abolished.     (456.) 
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Mr.  Kyle,  of  Missifisippi,  thinks  there  has  been  a  general  advance  of  the  negro 
race,  but  that  they  do  not  work  as  closely  or  as  diligently  as  when  they  were  slaves; 
yet  he  considers  them  the  best  labor  the  South  has- ever  had.  The  great  mass  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  have  any  ambition  to  own  property,  but  occasionally  they 
acquire  farms  and  homes,  and  when  they  do  they  are  very  loath  to  mortgage'them. 
Mr.  Kyle  thinks  there  is  more  hope  for  the  negro  in  industrial  education  than  in 
other  lines.     (467,469,471.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Memphis,  while  glad  that  the  negroes  are  free,  does  not  believe  that 
they  are  improving.  White  people  do  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  the  training  of 
the  negroes  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  slavery,  when  the  children  formed  industrious 
and  moral  habits,  and  the  negroes  themselves  do  not  control  the  children  as  well  as 
the  old  slave  parents  did.  The  colored  people  will  not  live  in  the  yards  with  the 
white  people;  they  want  to  be  by  themselves.  On  Mr.  Hill's  plantation  there  are 
a  few  of  tne  old  slaves  who  are  very  well  contented,  but  the  younger  ones  are  dis- 
contented and  inclined  to  be  idle;  they  work  a  few  days  and  then  enjoy  themselves 
in  the  village  until  their  money  is  gone.  Mr.  Hill  says  the  colored  man  does  not  live 
as  well  as  he  did  under  slavery,  and  that  it  cost  the  slave  owner  more  to  support  the 
n^^  than  he  now  pays  him  under  the  wage  system.     (504,  505. ) 

Mr.  Manson,  of  Tennessee,  says  the  negroes  were  taken  a  ^reat  deal  better  care  of 
in  slavery  than  they  are  now.  If  a  n^ro  got  dangerously  sick  he  was  taken  right 
into  the  nouse  and  cared  for.  On  Mr.  Manson's  father's  farm  every  nejorro  with  a 
family  had  a  cotton  patch  of  his  own  to  buy  Sunday  clothes  and  extras  with.  They 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  and  dressed  better  than  they  do  now  on  Sunday.  Mr. 
Manson  agrees  with  Mr.  Hill  that  their  labor  was  dearer  in  those  days  than  now; 
he  thinks  the  greater  cost  was  offset  by  the  better  control.     (509. ) 

Mr.  Nall,  o?  Kentucky,  says  that  when  the  colored  laborers  were  slaves  the  master 
was  expected  to  take  care  of  them,  especially  when  they  were  ill;  and  they  were  cared 
for  as  comfortably  as  could  be.  This  was  to  the  interest  of  the  master.  Now  the 
colored  laborers  are  congregated  mostly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns.  They  some- 
times suffer  from  diseases,  and  their  personal  physical  condition  is  not  so  good  as 
when  they  were  slaves.  They  are  subject  to  smallpox  and  other  fatal  diseafies,  and 
Mr.  Nall  thinks  from  observation  that  the  rate  of  mcrease  is  less  than  formerly,  yet 
he  believes  that  a  free  man  is  better  than  a  slave.     (802. ) 

D.  The  nevro  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  mrorkmaii.— 1.  Inoompetenee. — ^Mr. 

Brown  thinks  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  agricultural  depression  in  the  South  is 
the  incompetence  of  the  negro.  The  negro  does  not  know  how  to  use  improved  imple- 
ments and  does  not  want  to  know  how.  He  is  averse  to  raising  anything  except  cot- 
ton. In  fact  the  negro  can  not  subsist  by  himself.  He  requires  the  direction  and 
example  of  the  white,  and  is  much  given  to  imitation.  The  witness  dtes  the  case  of 
a  certain  territory  which  became  exclusively  inhabited  by  negroes,  and  which  was 
finally  abandoned  for  agricultural  purposes.     (62,  63.) 

Mr.  Barbett  thinks  the  negro  is  never  a  good  farmer  without  white  supervision; 
he  can  not  be  trusted  to  use  improved  implements;  he  is  cruel  and  careless  in  his 
treatment  of  stock.    (58,  59. ) 

8.  Standard  of  living. — Mr.  Redding,  director  of  the  Geoiigia  Experiment  Station, 
thinks  the  great  trouble  with  cotton  farming  in  the  South  ie  that  negroes,  who  are 
willing  to  live  in  the  most  primitive  style  on  hog  and  hominy,  can  make  cotton  at  7 
cents,  though  if  they  counted  the  labor  of  wife  and  children  it  would  cost  more  than 
that.  The  white  farmer  is  not  willing  to  live  so  noorly,  and  must  either  make  cot- 
ton at  a  less  cost  or  get  more  for  it,  or  he  can  not  live.  Mr.  Redding  thinks  most  of 
the  farm  tenants  in  Georgia  are  colored.     (445. ) 

8.  The  negTo'8  eoonomie  adva9tage  in  agrionlture. — Mr.  Pools  testifies  that  in  his 
part  of  the  Black  Belt  the  lands  are  rented  to  n^ro  tenants  because  they  can  afford 
to  give  more  for  them  than  the  white  man.  Mr.  Poole  himself  rents  several  planta- 
tions to  the  negroes  because  he  can  get  more  rent  from  them.  The  negroes  mmish 
their  own  labor,  and  can  afford  to  pay  more  rent  than  the  white  man  who  hires  his 
labor.     (926.) 

4.  Kechanieal  trade8.--Mr.  Poolb,  of  Alabama,  says  that  before  the  war  there  were 
on  every  plantation  two  or  three  carpenters  who  had  been  taught  the  trade  by  their 
owners.  While  a  number  of  these  old  carpenters  are  still  living,  they  are  dimin- 
ishing in  number,  and  their  places  are  being  generally  supplied  by  white  carpen- 
ters.    (921.) 

Mr.  Hale  thinks  the  negro  rather  predominates  in  bricklaying,  carpentering, 
and  blacksmithin^  in  the  small  towns  of  the  South.     (401. ) 

Mr.  Redding,  director  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  says  that  in  the  field  of 
common  labor  the  negro  is  a  drag  to  white  labor.  Farmers  can  get  negro  hands  for 
50  or  60  cents  a  day,  but  Mr.  Redding*s  observation  is  that  skilled  negro  bricklavere 
receive  about  as  much  as  white  men.     (445,  446. ) 
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5.  Ve§^roM  not  generally  emplojed  in  eetton  milU. — Mr.  White  eays  that,  with  an 
Isolate  exception  now  and  then,  the  colored  men  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  the 
Southern  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  and  until  recently  the  whites  have  had  almost 
a  monopoly  of  all  skilled  labor.  The  whites  and  negroes  compete  on  the  farm  per- 
haps more  than  elsewhere.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  white  farm  hand  in  ea.«item  North 
Carolina;  the  white  farmers  either  rent  for  themselves  or  have  their  own  land.     (429.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  CaroluuL  says  that  so  far  colored  labor 
has  not  been  successfully  utilised  in  cotton  mills,  though  it  was  successfully  use<l 
before  the  war,  and  though  they  now  do  other  sorts  of  work,  such  as  the  running  of 
gins,  which  are  believed  to  require  more  mechanical  ability  than  ootton-mill  work. 
Sir.  Hammond  believes  that  there  is  no  reason  except  race  prejudice  why  the  negro 
should  not  be  put  in  cotton  foctories.  He  does  not  oelieve  that  their  irregularity  is 
a  sound  reason.  He  has  tried  both  negro  and  white  labor  on  the  plantation,  and  he 
declares  that  the  negro  works  better  and  more  continuously  than  the  white  man 
and  does  not  want  so  many  holidays.     (823. ) 

E.  Edueatlon  of  the  nefn'oea. — 1.  Diseriminatton  against  eolored  lehooli  in 
eertain  States. — Maryland, — ^Mr.  Ageb  considers  the  school  uicilities  for  white  chil- 
dren sufficient  in  Maryland,  but  says  there  is  a  lack  of  schools  for  colored  children, 
many  of  whom  are  more  anxious  to  get  an  education  than  the  white  children  and  go 
farther  to  get  it.  As  a  rule  the  white  schools  are  looked  after  better  than  the  colored. 
(106,107.) 

North  Carolifia. — ^Mr.  Whttb  testifies  that  there  is  more  money  paid  to  the  white 
schools  of  North  Carolina  for  a  given  number  of  pupils  than  for  a  like  numl)er  of 
colored  people.  The  teachers  are  paid  more,  though  thev  may  be  examined  by  the 
same  board  and  given  the  same  certificate.  He  thmks  the  terms  are  longer  in  the 
white  schools  thim  in  the  colored.     (424. ) 

South  CaroHncL — Mr.  Hammond  says  the  trustees  in  each  school  district  in  South 
Carolina  have  power  to  distribute  the  school  funds  according  to  ^eir  best  judgment, 
and  they  generally  pay  higher  salaries  to  the  white  teachers  and  give  the  white 
schools  a  longer  term.  The  white  teachers  get  from  $40  to  $45  a  month,  and  the 
colored  teachers  |30,^et  in  Mr.  Hammond's  district  the  white  nchools  have  an 
enrollment  of  about  3o  or  40  pupils,  and  the  negro  schools  about  200.  The  ne^ro 
children  are  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  The  desks  and  seato  in  the  white 
school  houses  are'made  by  local  carpenters  out  of  pine  after  the  model  of  the  improved 
school  bench.  Each  pupil  has  a  seat  to  himself.  Mr.  Hammond  thinks  that  in  the 
colored  schools  there  are  only  benches.     (824-^26.) 

Georgia. — ^Mr.  REDDiifo  says  the  negro  schools  of  Geoigia  generally  have  negro 
teachers,  who  are  not  as  well  paid  as  the  whites.  He  supposes  that  very  few  of  the 
teachers  are  paid  as  much  as  $40  a  month.  The  pay  is  regulated  by  the  cx^unty  board. 
He  thinks  the  school  accommodations  for  colored  children  are  not  quite  as  good  as 
for  the  whites,  but  sufficient  facilities  are  furnished.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
schoolhouses,  a  few  men  get  together  and  put  up  a  house  in  a  day  or  two  that 
answers  all  purposes  for  an  ordinary  school. /( 451,  452.) 

8.  Equal  sohool  faeilitieB  in  eertain  States. — West  Virginia. — Mr.  Cloh  an  testifies  that 
the  course  of  study  and  the  school  term  are  the  same  in  the  colored  and  white  schools 
of  West  ViiTginia,  and  that  the  colored  teachers  have  to  pass  a  pretty  rigid  examina- 
tion and  are  well  qualified.  Most  of  the  colored  teachers  are  men,  though  in  the 
white  schools  the  proportion  of  female  teachers  is  4  to  1.  There  are  manv  colored 
children  who  have  to  travel  3  and  4  miles  to  get  to  school,  on  account  of  tne  sparse 
population.  In  some  magisterial  districts  there  is  only  1  colored  schoolhoune,  and 
8r>me  districts  have  no  colored  school  at  all,  the  children  attending  a  Hchool  in  the 
neighboring  district.     ( 594. ) 

Xeniucky. — Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  in  the  agricultural  part  of  Kentuckjr  the  farmers 
were  largely  slave  owners,  and  there  was  some  prejudice  against  improvmg  the  negro 
race;  but  he  thinks  that  has  all  died  out,  and  for  severu  years  Kentucky  has  had 
more  hberal  educational  laws.  White  and  black  now  have  equal  school  faciliti^^. 
All  tax^  for  school  purposes  go  into  a  common  fund,  and  the  mone^  is  drawn  per 
capita,  the  colored  pupils  getting  the  same  as  the  white.  Mr.  Nail  thmks  that  up  to 
the  high  school  the  colored  schools  are  as  good  as  the  white,  being  taught  by  very  effi- 
cient colored  teachers.  In  the  days  of  slavery  it  was  forbidden  that  the  negroes 
should  be  taught,  and  it  was  rare  to  find  one  who  could  read.  The  colored  people 
are  still  separate  from  the  whites  as  much  as  possible  in  social  relations.  There 
are  separate  coaches  on  the  railroads  for  them,  but  the  carriers  are  required  to  furnish 
equal  aooommodations  for  the  money  paid.     (803,  814. ) 

Tetmenee. — ^Mr.  Manson,  of  Saulsbury,  Tenn.,  says  the  school  facilities  in  his  region 
are  just  the  same  for  white  and  colorea  (usually  2  months  in  the  winter  and  2  in  the 
summer) ,  bat  the  negroes  do  not  take  much  interest  in  school.     When  a  l)oy  gets  to 
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be  14  or  15  years  old  and  does  not  want  to  gt)  to  pohool  hifl  parents  do  not  make  him 
go.     (507,508.) 

Mr.  Hill  testifies  that  90  per  cent  of  the  school  taxes  of  Memphis  are  paid  by- 
white  people,  although  the  negro  population  of  school  age  exceeds  the  white  popu- 
lation of  school  age  by  1 ,200.     (504. )  , 

Alabama. — Mr.  Poole  testifies  that  the  school  facilities  of  Alabama  for  both  whites 
and  blacks  are  very  much  improved,  though  not  yet  what  they  should  be.  The  same 
amount  is  given  lor  the  same  number  of  days  of  schooling  in  white  and  colored 
schools.  The  school  term  has  been  increased  equally  for  tne  colored  and  for  the 
white  pupils,  but  frequently  the  schools  are  continued  by  private  subscriptions.  A 
compulsory  education  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  legislature,  but  failed  of  passage. 
(923.) 

MissisgippL — Mr.  Kyle  testifies  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  races  in 
the  matter  of  school  facilities  in  Mississippi,  except  that  the  colored  teachers  do  not 
generally  hold  as  high  grade  (certificates  as  the  whiter,  and  their  salaries,  being 
Based  on  the  grade  of  the  certificate,  are  not  as  high.  The  negro  children  generally 
attend  pretty  regularly;  they  are  anxious  for  an  education,  though  Mr.  Kvle  thinlcs 
no  more  so  than  the  poor  whites.  There  is  no  discrimination  \)et^^  een  tlie  races  in 
the  length  of  the  school  term.     (468. ) 

Louisia7ia.—I>r.  Stubbs  says  there  is  a  preponderance  of  colored  schools  in  Loui- 
siana. Although  the  taxes  colleicted  from  the  colored  people  amount  to  very  little, 
the  school  fund  is  divided  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  children.  The  State 
also  appropriates  annually  a  large  amount  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  for  the  colored  people  and  a  considerable  amount  for  a  colored 
normal  school.  The  negroes  are  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  whites,  constituting  a  very 
large  part  of  the  population  and  paying  no  taxes  to  speak  of.  Not  only  must  they  he 
educated,  but  the  court  costs,  jail  costs,  etc.,  amount  to  a  very  lai^  sum.     (779.) 

Arkatims. — Mr.  Balch  says  Arkansas  has  the  same  school  facilities  for  the  negroes 
as  for  the  whites.  The  teachers  are  paid  ac(»rding  to  the  certificate  they  get,  but 
a  great  many  colored  teachers  have  first-grade  certificates.  Most  of  the  negroes  are 
very  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  a  few  of  the  ex-slaves  disapprove 
of  educating  a  laboring  man.     (497. ) 

8.  School  attendance. — Aorfh  Carolina. — Mr.  Graham  says  the  school  attendance  of 
negroes  in  North  Carolina  i.^  greater  than  among  the  whites.  He  attributes  this 
more  to  the  fondness  of  the  negroes  for  getting  together  in  any  kind  of  a  meeting 
than  to  their  desire  for  education.     (439. ) 

Georgia. — Mr.  Nunnally  testifies  that  the  negroes  of  Georgia  take  advantage  of 
the  schools  up  to  18  years  of  age,  and  that  nearly  all  the  children  are  learning  to 
read  and  write.     (456.) 

Mr.  Peek,  testifies  that  the  negro  will  go  to  school  every  day  he  has  an  opportunity, 
and  in  Georgia  he  has  the  same  opportunity  as  the  whites.     (459. ) 

Alabama. — Mr.  Dillingham  testifies  that  the  negroes  of  Alabama  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  learn.  There  are  boys  at  the  Calhoun  School  who  walk  8  miles  a  day  to 
attend  school.     (167.) 

Tennessee. — Mr.  Godwin  says  colored  schools  are  provided  in  TeJinessee,  but  he 
does  not  see  much  interest  taken  in  them.  He  does  not  think  that  children  from 
more  than  3  or  4  families  out  of  the  15  or  18  families  on  his  place  attend  school  at 
any  time  during  the  year.     (476.) 

4.  Higher  education. — North  Carolina. — Mr.  WnrrE  speaks  of  a  surplus  of  colored 
teachers  in  North  Carolina,  the  facilities  for  higher  education  of  the  colored  people 
being  very  good.  Four  additional  normal  schools  have  been  created,  and  there  are 
now  6,  7,  or  perhaps  8  colored  normal  schools,  besides  a  great  many  denominational 
institutions,  such  as  Bennett  Seminary,  at  Greensboro;  Scotia  Seminary,  at  Concord, 
maintained  by  Northern  people  largely,  where  the  president  and  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  white;  Livingston  College,  at  Salisbury;  Shaw  University  and  St  Augus- 
tine Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Raleigh;  and  the  Gregory  Normal  Institute, 
at  Wilmington.  The  endowments  are  not  sufficient,  and  the  institutions  have  to 
keep  financial  agents  on  the  road  begging  all  the  time.  The  students,  as  a  rule,  pay 
their  own  way;  now  and  then  a  philanthropic  person  in  the  North  gives  a  scholar- 
ship.    (425,426.) 

Tennessee. — Mr.  Manbon  testifies  that  Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  for  the  higher 
education  of  nraroes,  is  supported  in  part  by  the  State  of  Tennessee.     (509. ) 

Mississippi. — Xlr.  Kyle  says  there  is  a  State  university  for  the  colored  people  at 
Kodney,  Miss.  Shaw  University,  at  Holly  Springs,  built  by  the  contributions  of 
charitable  Northern  people,  has  received  annual  appropriations  from  the  State  treas- 
ury. There  is  also  a  school  for  colored  girls,  supported  by  Northern  people,  and  a 
well*att6nded  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  StarkviUe.     (468,  469. ) 
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5.  Profewifontl  odueatioii  and  oeenpatioiis. — 'Mr,  Kyle,  of  MisBiBrapm,  thinks  the 
negroes  who  attend  the  universities  do  not,  as  a  rule^  take  profe^ionai  courses  after 
completing  the  college  curriculum.  There  are  few  colored  doctors.  3ir.  Kvle  has 
liyea  in  a  town  where  there  were  2  or  3  colored  lawyers  and  at  least  1  colorecf  physi- 
cian, but  they  were  not  patronized  much  by  the  colored  people.     (469.) 

Mr.  SmsTEsa  says  the  educated  negroes  very  often  become  teachers,  preachers,  and 
professional  men.  Some  of  them  branch  on  into  merchandise  and  do  well,  while 
others  fail.    Very  few  of  the  educated  ones  remain  on  the  farm.     (910. ) 

Mr.  Poole  says  that  in  the  rural  districts  of  Alabama  there  are  ffenerally  colored 
teachers  for  the  colored  schools  and  white  teachers  for  the  white  children.  At  the 
Patterson  School,  a  State  normal  school  for  colored  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of 
750,  there  are  both  white  and  colored  teachers.     (923. ) 

6.  Is  sagro  education  nseleM  or  detrimontall — Mr.  Youmaks,  of  South  Carolina,  Is 
disposed  to  be  friendly  toward  the  negroes  and  cheerfully  pays  taxes  for  their  edu- 
cation, but  thinks  the  money  is  thrown  away.  He  thinks  education  is  of  no  benefit 
to  the  negroes,  his  experience  indicating  that  the  educated  negro  iH  of  no  account, 
and  that  education  does  not  improve  his  morals.     (119,  120. ) 

Mr.  Manson,  of  Tennessee,  believes  that  farming  is  the  natural  vocation  of  19  out 
of  20  negroes,  but  says  that  as  soon  as  a  negro  can  read  and  write  and  cipher  a  little 
he  does  not  want  to  work  on  a  farm  any  longer.  He  says  76  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
negroes  in  the  Geoi^a  penitentiary  can  r^d  and  write,  a  much  larger  proportion 
thfui  among  the  negroes  outside  of  the  penitentiary.  Education  does  not  elevate  the 
n^;roes  morally.     (508,  509. ) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  does  not  think  that  education 
spoils  the  colored  child.  He  is  as  faithful  after  setting  an  education  as  before.  The 
white  people  of  South  Carolina  generally  favor  the  education  of  negroes.     (826, 827. ) 

Mr.  Dillingham  sa^^B  the  condition  of  things  in  the  black  l)elt  is  dangerous  and 
urgent;  at  the  same  time  the  situation  is  hopeful  if  reasonable  stimulus,  help,  and 
^dance  can  be  given  the  colored  people.  The  nation  can  have  there  a  body  of 
intelligent,  taxpaying,  industrious,  thrifty  citizens  if  it  pleases.     (164.^ 

7.  Dwiraliilitj  of  a^pricnltural  training. — ^Dr.  Crowell,  formerly  presiaent  of  Trinity 
College,  North  Carolina,  says  that  an  education  that  is  not  disciplinary  would  not  he 
of  much  value  to  colored  people,  and  that  an  education  not  primarily  agricultural 
would  detract  from  their  usefulness  in  agriculture;  it  would  probably  cause  them  to 
leave  the  farm.  The  educational  scheme  should  deal  first  with  the  three  R's,  and 
secondly  with  plants,  soil,  atmosphere,  etc.     (336.) 

Mr.  Dillingham  believes  that  the  nation  and  the  States  should  do  something  to 
teach  colored  men  to  be  farmers.     (166. ) 

Mr.  Nall,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Kentucky,  has  great  sympathy  with 
the  negro  and  is  willing  to  do  everything  he  can  to  elevate  him.  If  he  finds  a  com- 
munity of  n^roes  trying  to  farm  and  be  independent  he  is  going  to  hold  institutes 
among  them  and  do  what  he  can  to  improve  tneir  condition.     (815. ) 

F.  Proposed  ■olutlom  of  the  nefrro  problem.— 1.  Hegro  oommimitiM 
in  tho  Sonth. — Dr.  Cbowell  looks  with  much  favor  upon  the  tendency  among  indus- 
trially educated  negroes  to  establish  themselves  in  colonies  on  small  farms,  but 
predicts  that  the  tendency  will  be  checked  if  the  Southern  States  fail  to  give  the 
children  proper  educational  pri\dlc^es  in  the  locality.  He  says  the  most  ambitious 
character  in  the  South  to-day  is  among  the  colored  people.     (335,  336. ) 

Mr.  &rEVENB  does  not  believe  that  village  communities  of  negroes  w^ould  bo  an 
advantage.  There  is  no  part  of  Georgia  except  in  the  mountainous  country  (where 
there  are  almost  no  negroes)  in  which  there  is  not  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  to  form  schools  and  churches. 
Mr.  Stevens  does  not  believe  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  collect  them  all  together. 
They  do  better  where  they  are  separated.     (906.) 

Mr.  Nall  suggests  that  people  be  encouraged  to  improve  the  villages  of  the  labor- 
ing men  and  make  them  more  attractive.  The  people  of  Kentucky  can  not  go  ahead 
and  do  what  they  would  if  the  laborers  were  white,  l)ecau8e  the  colored  laborer  when 
he  gets  money  and  actmmulates  property  feels  just  like  one  of  the  whites,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  have  known  the  negroes  as  slaves  to  recognize  an  equal 
social  position  for  them.  In  sparselv  settled  parts  of  the  country,  therefore,  where 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  make  a  village  of  their  own,  the  white  people  can 
not  take  them  in  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  community  as  they  could  if  they  were 
white  people,  even  of  little  education.     (815. ) 

S.  Colonisation. — ^Mr.  Bbown  thinks  that  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the 
separation  of  the  races.  The  Fitzgerald  settlement  in  (ieorgia  was  8tarte<i  by  whites 
with  the  purpose  of  excluding  n^roes  altogether  from  a  certain  territory.  The 
inhabitants  seem  well  satisfied  wiHi  the  experiment,  and  their  town  is  prospering- 
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The  witness  advocates  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  negroes  either  in  some  part  of  this 
country  or  elsewhere,  and  wouia  approve  of  an  aupropriation  by  Congress  for  that 
purpose.  It  ia  doubtful,  however,  wnether  the  scneme  is  practicable.  The  negroes 
themselves  probably  do  not  want  to  go.  The  whites  of  the  South  are  so  dependent 
upon  negro  labor  that  they  would  at  first  object  to  sending  it  away,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  would  be  better  for  them,  even  if  lands  lay  idle  for  some  time  before  laborers 
could  be  found  to  work  them.     (62, 63. ) 

Mr.  YouMANs  is  opposed  to  sending  the  negroes  out  of  the  country  and  colonizing 
them.  Although  the  negro  makes  way  with  whatever  he  earns,  he  thinks  there  is 
pood  in  him.  The  sections  in  which  there  are  only  white  people  do  not  look  any 
more  prosperous  than  those  in  which  there  are  negroes.     (120. ) 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  South  Carolina,  states  that  there  is  certainlv  a  surplus  of  nenoee 
in  certain  parts  of  that  State,  and  that  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  send  out  a  omony 
of  the  surplusage;  but  he  agrees  with  Colonel  Orr  (See  Vol.  VII,  pp.  485)  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  sending  the  negroes  as  a  body  out  of  the  country.  He  thinks  the  negro  is 
a  necessity  in  the  South  as  a  farm  laborer.     (518. ) 

Mr.  White  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  colonization  of  negroes,  either  within  or 
without  the  United  States.  The  negroes  have  copied  the  civilization  of  the  white 
man.  Mr.  White  suggests  that  Bishop  Turner,  with  whom  colonization  is  a  hobby, 
has  an  underlying  purpose  to  accomplish.  He  knows  his  white  neighbors  do  not 
care  to  have  the  negroes  leave,  and  his  purpose  may  be  to  arouse  them  to  mete  out 
justice  in  order  to  keep  them.     (428.) 

Mr.  PooLE,  of  Alabama,  believes  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  carry  off 
the  colored  people  from  Alabama  and  colonize  them  elsewhere  were  money-making 
schemes,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Poole  does  not  think 
the  colored  population  of  the  State  would  be  better  off  in  any  other  State  in  the 
South.  He  thmks  99  per  cent  of  the  white  people  of  Alabama  are  glad  to  have  the 
negroes  there.  They  are  comparatively  law  abiding.  **They  will  steal  a  little  bit 
sometimes,  but  they  make  good  farm  laoorers  and  (^od  servants  generally."     (924. ) 

8.  Emigration  of  negrooB  firom  the  Bonfh. — Mr.  WiimB  is  in  favor  of  relieving  the 
overcrowded  agricultural  communities  of  the  South  by  a  gradual  thinning  out  of  the 
negroes,  taking  them  here  and  there  among  the  white  people  of  the  East,  West,  and 
North,  where  they  may  have  a  new  impetus  by  the  changed  habits  and  opportuni- 
ties and  educational  facilities.  Where  his  white  neighbors  are  poor  and  illiterate  the 
negro  has  nothing  to  aspire  to,  and  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse;  but  where  there  is  a 
higher  ideal  he  will  advance. 

Mr.  White  says  the  mortality  among  the  negroes  who  went  north  after  the  war  was 
very  great.  A  colored  man  past  middle  age  going  North  will  probably  contract  some 
pulmonary  trouble,  but  the  jounger  negroes  become  acclimated^  and  the  children  of 
those  who  went  North  after  the  war  are  not  affected.  Mr.  White  has  found  a  great 
many  n^roesin  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  the  Northwest  who  were  healthy,  robust, 
and  thrifty.     (428, 429.) 

4.  Piurther  inveitigation  needed. — Mr.  Dillikgham,  principal  of  the  Calhoun  Colored 
School,  Alabama,  says  he  feels  deeply  the  fact  that  though  a  generation  has  passed 
since  the  colored  people  were  emancipated,  practically  notning  has  been  done  oy  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  careful  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  these  new  citizens. 
He  suggests  that  if  the  Industrial  Commission  were  to  investigate  conditions  of  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  Black  Belt  it  would  have  a  value  difficult  to  estimate,  and 
would  show  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  nation's  responsibility.  He  siig- ' 
gests  that  carefully  selected  typical  areas  be  chosen  in  different  sections  of  the  cotton 
belt  and  investigat-ed,  with  cooperation  with  such  schools  as  Hampton  and  Tusk^ee 
and  such  settlements  as  that  of  Calhoun.  Expert  supervision  would  be  necessary. 
An  expert  should  prepare  a  catechism  for  the  inquiry  and  take  a  certain  amount  of 
testimony  himself  on  tne  spot.  There  is  great  need  for  the  collection  of  statistics. 
The  study  should  also  include  the  white  tenant.     (163, 164, 167. ) 

€r.  Cliaraetcr  of  foreli^nens  an  farmers.— Mr.  Powbbs,  of  the  Census 
Office,  testifies  that  the  foreigners  on  the  farms  of  this  country  are  largely  men 
who  were  employed  in  Europe  as  agricultural  laborers.  He  does  not  remember  ever 
meeting  a  man  on  a  farm  who  came  from  a  city.  These  foreigners  have  come  lai^gely 
from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain.  A  few  from  Bohemia  have  settled 
in  certain  sections,  and  many  of  the  best  educated  among  the  Irish  immigrants  have 
gone  onto  farms.  The  percentage  of  literacy  among  the  immigrants  who  have  set- 
tled on  farms  is  probably  not  far  from  that  of  the  people  of  the  North  as  a  whole. 
The  immigration  from  Scandinavia  probably  has  a  larger  percentage  of  people  who 
can  read  and  write  their  language  than  the  native  population  of  almost  any  State  in 
the  Union.  The  percentage  of  literacy  among  the  Germans  is  a  little  less.  The 
Irish,  when  they  come  to  this  country,  represent  a  still  lower  degree  of  average 
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education.  Mr.  Powers  thinks  that  the  general  intelligence  of  foreim  immigrants 
has  been  sach  as  to  elevate  the  general  character  of  Western  and  ^Northern  agri- 
cnltare.  The  more  educated  foreigners,  up  to  a  certain  level,  eo  to  the  Cftrms. 
There  is  a  certain  ignorant  class  among  the  Irish  that  drifts  into  the  cities.  When 
itr.  Powers  has  met  the  Irish  in  the  country  he  has  looked  U|K>n  them  as  most 
desirable  people.  He  never  saw  on  the  farms  of  New  York  any  of  the  drinking 
element  to  be  found  in  cities. 

Mr.  Powers^  says  the  first  ^reat  motive  of  immigration  ia  to  obtain  a  home.  Both 
foreign  immigrants  and  native  Americans  went  West  before  there  were  markets 
there,  but  the  creation  of  markets  has  greatly  stimulated  the  movement,  and  men 
now  get  homes  mainly  where  markets  have  been  provided  by  the  building  ol 
railroads. 

Mr.  Powers  states,  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  he  made  while  Oommissionei 
of  Labor  of  Minnesota,  that  the  American-bom  farmer  is  able  to  make  a  slightlv 
greater  progress  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  than  the  foreign  bom.  He  says  it 
takes  a  man  some  time  to  adapt  himself  to  changed  conditions.     ( 179,  180. ) 

Professor  Davenport  says  the  better  class  of  foreigners  who  have  gone  onto  West- 
em  lands  have  succeeded  and  l)ecome  wealthy.  The  Scandinavians  and  Oermans 
are  ambitious  for  land  and  money.  Fanners  from  Europe  have  a  higher  idea  of  the 
value  of  fertility  of  land  than  Americans  have.     (2GS. ) 

Mr.  Stoc'kwe'll  refers  to  a  lecture  by  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  before  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  showed  that  our  early  immigration  was  English,  Irish,  Scot<"h, 
and  German,  a  valuable  addition  to  intelligent  citizenship,  while  now  the  immi- 
grants are  Poles,  Italians,  Finns,  and  others  of  the  less  intelligent  races.  These 
immigrants  are  drawn  more  laigely  into  other  pursuits  than  into  agriculture,  how- 
ever.    (884,886.) 

Mr.  Stock  well  says  the  cheapest  labor  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  now  brought  to 
this  country  for  the'  benefit  of  mining  and  railroad  corporations.  The  influx  is  not 
as  great  as  a  few  years  ago,  so  we  are  reaching  after  cheap  labor  from  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  The  cheaper  the  help  the  more  they  are  sought  for  by  the  great  corpora- 
tions.    This  is  a  part  of  the  commercialism  of  to-day.     (886,  887. ) 

AVw?  England, — ^Professor  Davenport  predicts  that  the  foreigners  who  are  taking 
up  abandoned  farms  in  New  England  will  succeed,  because  (1)  their  cost  of  living  is 
comparatively  low,  and  (2)  they  know  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.     (263.) 

Mr.  Spear  savs  the  immigrants  coming  to  Vermont  as  farm  laborers  are  principally 
Canadians  and  Scandinavians.  The  Swwes  and  Norwegians  are  the  l>est  help;  Poles 
are  also  very  satisfactory.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  Si^ndinavian  immigrants 
become  landnolders  and  permanent  residents  and  make  good  citizens.  The^'  sacri- 
fice social  advantages  and  take  farms  remote  from  schools,  postroflices,  and  railroads, 
which  are  obtainable  for  very  small  prices.  There  is  no  marked  tendency  to  colo- 
nize or  to  preserve  foreign  customs.  The  immigrants  are  mostly  young  men,  though 
8ome  have  families  who  follow  later.  Scandinavians  are  also  being  employed  as 
domeedcs  more  than  formerly.     (402-404. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  says  the  immigrant  class  takes  the  first  labor  at 
hand,  which  is  usually  manufacturing  or  laborer's  work.  If  the  corjxjrations  evade 
the  law  and  bring  over  immigrants  for  a  low  price  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  that 
is  their  firrt  work;  but  as  they  leave  it  they  drift  into  other  lines,  including  farming. 
Some  of  them  make  very  eood  farmers.  The  Swedes  are  a  very  good  class  of  workers 
and  citizens,  and  some  of  the  Poles  have  done  very  well.  The  Italians  are  seldom 
seen  on  farms  in  Massachusetts,  though  they  are  good  workers  in  other  lines.     (886. ) 

New  York, — ^Mr.  Nohhis,  of  Sodus,  N.  i.,  says  Germans  and  HoIJanders  pre- 
dominate among  the  foreigners  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  Germans  as  a  rule 
are  quite  intelligent,  and  have  had  educational  advantages,  more  so  than  the  Hol- 
landers. Foreigners  control  most  of  the  land  of  Wayne  County;  they  seem  to  be 
bom  agriculturists  and  they  make  good  citizens.  If  one  of  them  goes  to  a  former, 
and  stays  with  him  about  10  years,  he  generally  buys  the  farm  and  the  farmer 
moves  to  town.  They  are  better  farmers  and  more  thorough  in  tilling  the  soil  than 
the  Americans.  The  Hollanders,  especially,  pick  up  lowlands,  ditch  them  out  and 
reclaim  them,  and  raise  lai^e  quantities  of  onions,  celery,  etc.     (323.) 

>Ir.  Norris  says  there  are  hardly  any  Italians  in  his  part  of  New  York,  but  he  is 
told  that  near  Rome,  where  sugar  beets  are  largely  grown,  Italians  living  along  the 
canal  to  work  on  the  canal  and  railroads  are  employed,  together  with  the  women 
and  children,  to  weed  out  the  beets.     (323,  324. ) 

Xew  Jersey. — Mr.  Dyb  says  the  early  German  and  Swedish  immigrants  who 
went  upon  tne  farms  in  New  Jersey  were  thrifty  and  industrious.    There  are  still 
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opportanitieB  for  foreignere  to  come  and  establish  little  homes  of  their  own,  especially 
because  of  the  low  price  of  lands.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  niany  of  them 
to  enter  farming  and  stick  to  it  rather  than  to  seek  employment  in  the  crowded 
cities.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  the  immigrants  who  are  now  coming  upon  the  farms 
come  as  transient  laborers.  The  farmer  has  to  teach  them  their  I3usines8,  usually, 
and  no  sooner  have  they  become  somewhat  efficient  than  they  quit  farming.  To 
some  extent,  however,  Hungarians,  Swedes,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Jews  are  taking 
up  market  gardening  and  fruit  raising  independently.  Thejr  improve  as  they  settle 
permanently  and  mingle  with  native  people,  although  there  is  some  tendency  among 
them  to  form  colonies.  Many  pieces  of  land  which  were  considered  barren  a  few 
years  mo  are  being  utilized  by  such  immigrants.     (85,  86. ) 

Mr.  Coles  testifies  that  some  immigrants  are  settling  in  southern  New  Jersey,  but 
they  are  usually  members  of  families  who  are  already  there.  There  are  a  great  many 
native-born  citizens  of  foreign  parentage  who  are  very  good  farmers,  economic^al  in 
their  habits,  and  generally  very  succ^sful.  They  are  mainly  Germans  and  Irish; 
there  are  also  several  Jewish  colonies.  Some  of  the  German  women  work  on  the 
farms,  and  some  few  of  the  Irish  women.  Children  of  immigrants  are  purchasing 
farms  to  some  extent,  and  some  of  them  occupy  farms  formerly  occupied  by 
Americans.     Q24. ) 

Ohio. — Mr.  Brigham  says  there  are  many  sections  of  Ohio  where  Germans  and 
French  are  numerous,  althoiigh  in  the  particular  section  where  the  witness  lives  the 
farmers  are  mostly  native.  There  is  a  tendencv  among  the  foreigners  to  form  col- 
onies, and  even  to  insist  on  their  own  language  being  taught  in  the  schools,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  growine  away  from  this  practice.     (10. ) 

Afichioan  and  Indiana. — Mr.  Aaron  Jones  regards  the  Swedes,  Germans^  and 
Hollanders  on  the  farms  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  as  thoroughlv  desirable  citizens, 
although  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  colonies.  The  Hollanaers  are  reclaiming 
the  lowlands  and  making  goocl  farms  of  them.  There  are  also  many  Poles,  ana 
native  farmers  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  them  in  the  local  markets.  They 
keep  up  parochial  schools.     (34. ) 

Illinois. — Professor  Davenport  says  a  great  many  of  the  unmarried  men  employed 
on  farms  in  Illinois  are  foreign  bom,  especially  Gexruan  and  Scandinavian.  They  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  from  southern  Europe.     (256. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  says  the  Germans  of  Illinois  are 
good  farmers.  Many  of  them  get  more  help  from  the  women  and  children  than  the 
Americans  do,  but  otherwise  do  not  raise  crops  any  more  cheaply.  It  costs  some  of 
them  as  much  to  live  as  it  does  the  Americans,  but  others  live  more  plainly  and  use 
coarser  food,  without  variety.  Their  manner  of  living  may  depress  the  local  markets 
somewhat.     (246.) 

Minnenoia. — Mr.  Hanley  says  there  are  a  great  many  Scandinavians,  Germans, 
and  Irish  among  the  farmers  in  Minnesota.  They  work  hard  and  are  successful. 
Where  they  form  colonies  they  do  not  become  Americanized  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere; 
there  are  some  sections  where  they  can  not  understand  English.     (277. ) 

North  Dakota. — Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  North  Dakota  is  being  rapidly  settled 
and  developed.  The  growth  is  now  taking  place  most  rapidly  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  State,  where  a  rich  farming  area  is  tiding  opened.  The  branch  railroa^ls  are 
pushing  out  into  a  territory  previously  imoccupied.  An  increase  of  more  than  74  per 
cent  in  population  during  the  past  decade  is  a  growth  ecjualled  by  but  very  few  States 
or  Territories.  The  settlers  are  usually  of  an  excellent  character — industrious,  and, 
for  the  most  pari;,  intelligent.  Many  were  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  or 
in  Canada.  They  are  rapidly  improving  their  farms,  and  many  who  have  been  in 
the  State  a  few  years  possess  respectable  bank  accounts.  Towns  are  putting  in 
electric-light  plants  ana  waterworKs;  public  buildings  are  lieing  erecteci,  and  the 
schools  arc  well  sui)ported.  Mr.  Bud^e  refers  to  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  numbers 
attending  the  public  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education.     (845,  846.) 

Mr.  biidge  says  the  immigration  to  North  Dakota  comes  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Germany.  There  are  also  a  few  Hollanders,  Russians,  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  (Cana- 
dians, and  Poles.  The  remainder  come  from  the  States.  There  are  French  Canadians 
in  Walnh  County,  and  a  few  in  Cass  County.     (847.) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  population  of  North  Dakota  is  made  up  mainly  of  Scandinavians 
and  Canadians,  with  some  French.  They  are  desirable  citizens,  except  where  the 
French  colonize  in  villages  or  mix  with  half-breeds.  The  village  of  Olga,  north  of 
Milton,  is  an  Arcadian  viUa^,  where  they  preserve  their  customs,  speak  French  exclu- 
sively, and  have  French  priests.     (788,  789. ) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  Scandinavians  and  Canadians  work  well  together  in  North 
Dakota.  They  are  generally  industrious,  and  have  aided  materially  in  developing 
the  country.     In  the  neighborhood  of  Milton  the  Scandinavians  predominate,  mainly 
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Norwegians.    The  loelanders  came  first  to  the  neighborhood,  then  the  Norwegiana, 
then  the  Canadians.    The  prooortion  of  Americans  on  the  farms  is  hardly  noticeable. 

The  Canadians  come  from  Ontario.    The  migratory  population  which  returns  to 
Canada  in  the  winter  is  not  laii^,  probably  not  10  per  cent  of  the  whole.     It  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  young  unmarried  men.     When  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  they  marry  . 
and  settle  down  in  the  State  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Prom  thinks  that  special  inducements  have  l)een  offered  by  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  bring  immigrants  to  the  western  part  of  North  Dakota.     (789.) 

Souih  Da&Uu — ^Mr.  M.  F.  Grseley,  of  South  Dakota,  sayn  that  most  of  the 
hired  help  in  that  section  are  foreigners,  and  a  great  many  of'  Mr.  Greeley's  neigh- 
bors are  Scandinavians  and  Germans.  In  his  farmers'  institute  work  in  ^linnesota 
Mr.  Greelev  has  found  the  Scandinavian.^,  Germans,  and  Canadians  the  most  intelh- 
gent^  practical,  and  thorough  farmers  in  the  older  sections,  where  they  have  had 
opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  Americanized.  They  are  almost  invariably  pros- 
peroua  after  they  ^t  acquainted  with  the  country,  language^  and  customs,  and,  with 
scarcely  an  exception  among  those  Mr.  Greeley  has  come  m  contact  with,  become 
landowners.  They  seem  to  realize  what  it  means  to  be  without  a  piece  of  land  in  an 
overcrowded  country,  and  seem  determined  not  to  be  caught  without  land  a  second 
time.  A  larger  percentage  take  lands  than  among  the  native  Americans.  The  Ameri- 
can boys,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  think  thev  can  get  land  at  any  time,  but  the  foreigner 
sees  plainly  that  it  is  going.  It  is  hara  to  get  an  American  boy  to  l)ecome  interested 
in  land.  Mr.  Greeley  prraicts  that  American  boys  will  be  the  hired  men  and  ten- 
ants of  foreign  landowners  in  the  near  future.  Yet,  he  says,  there  is  an  increased 
tendency,  particularly  among  the  Minnesota  farmers  and  their  sons,  to  stick  to  the 
soil.     (929, 930.) 

Mr.  Greeley  remarks  that  foreign  farm  laborers  seem  to  be  more  thorough  than 
native  Americans.  They  seem  to  expect  to  do  something  for  what  they  get,  and  to 
do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  They  have  made  a  businet«  of  mastering  some  kind  of 
work  and  are  proud  of  it.  If  a  farmer  wants  a  good  shepherd  in  South  Dakota  he 
generally  tries  to  get  a  Scotchman  or  an  Englishman.     (928. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  declares  that  the  X)eople  who  have  come  to  this  country  from  Scandi- 
navia, Germany,  and  Canada  have  greatly  helped  the  agriculture  of  the  Northwest. 
To  take  them  out  of  some  sections  would  nearly  ruin  the  country.  Mr.  Greeley 
considers  the  Americanized  Scandinavian  the  best  citizen  in  the  Northwest.     (930. ) 

Srmihem  SUiJle» — Mr.  Barrrtt  says  there  is  little  if  any  immigration  into  the 
Southern  States.  The  cost  of  negro  labor  is  so  low  that  no  other  class  can  com- 
pete. Moreover,  white  men  will  not  work  beside  negroes,  and  unless  immigrants 
shoald  form  colonies  they  would  largely  be  forced  to  associate  with  negroes.  A  few 
immigrants  come  to  take  eraplo3rment  in  the  new  cotton  factories.     (46,  52. ) 

Mr.  Hale  also  says  there  is  practically  no  immigration  in  the  Soutn.     (382.) 

Mr.  Ag£R  testifies  that  there  are  few  immi^^rants  in  Maryland,  and  they  are  mostly 
Germans,  who  are  generally  thrifty,  industnoua,  and  goo<i  citizens.  lie  has  known 
them  to  go  to  work  as  farm  laborers  and  in  a  few  years  have  lands  of  their  own.  Ho 
thinks  their  presence  has  improved  the  condition  of  agriculture.  They  generally 
fiettle  near  the  cities  and  enga^  in  truck  farming,  which  reouires  less  capital  than 
^neral  fanning.  Mr.  Ager  thmks  there  is  a  grand  opening  for  foreign  immigrants 
m  portions  of  the  North  and  West  and  in  Mary&nd.  Tnere  is  very  fine  land  between 
Wtt^hington  and  Baltimore  which  needs  only  intelligent  cultivation.     (^106. ) 

Mr.  Nall  says  there  is  a  drift  of  thrifty  Germans  around  every  city  m  Kentucky. 
As  a  class  they  work  their  own  farms.     (803. ) 

Mr.  Peek  says  there  are  one  or  two  colonies  of  foreigners  in  Georgia,  but  no  immi- 
gration from  the  Northern  States  to  amount  to  anything.     (460. ) 

Mr.  &rE\'KN8  says  there  is  very  little  foreign  immigration  of  any  kind  in  Creorgia, 
most  of  the  newcomers  being  Americans  from  th^  North  and  Northwest,  and  from 
the  Southern  States.  This  class  of  immigrants  make  the  most  satisfactory  citizens. 
The  few  foreigners  in  Geoigia  are  compelled  by  their  surroundings  to  become  Amer- 
icans, adopting  the  £njB;lish  langul^^e  and  conforminji;  to  American  customs. 

Among  the  most  thnfty,  prosperous,  and  best  citizens  of  the  State  are  some  Ger- 
mans near  Savannah.  They  are  producing  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  have  gone 
into  the  dairy  buainees,  and  are  developing  the  country  to  a  wonderful  extent.  They 
do  well,  and  have  given  the  other  residents  some  new  ideas.  The  people  of  Geoigia 
are  not  seeking  to  have  common  laborers  come  into  the  State;  what  they  would 
like  would  be  to  have  people  come  there  and  settle  on  the  land,  help  develop  the 
resources  of  the  State,  and  become  citizens.  The  Southern  people  are  intensely 
American  and  cling  to  American  ideas,  but  they  are  not  unfavorable  to  the  best  class 
of  foreigners,  some  of  whom  are  among  their  best  citizens.     (912,  913. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  calla  attention  to  the  recent  landing  of  a  number  of  immigrants  at 
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New  Orleans,  mostly  Italians  and  Hungarians,  who  are  to  work,  he  is  informed,  in 
the  sugar-cane  fields  of  Louisiana.  A  few  have  been  secured  to  work  in  the  coal 
mines  near  Birmingham,  Ala.     (912. ) 

Mr.  PooLK  says  there  is  very  little  immigration  of  white  farmers  or  foreigners  into 
Alabama.     (927.) 

Mr.  Kyle  says  the  Italians  in  Mississippi  are  very  successful  cotton  farmers.  They 
are  more  energetic  and  more  successful  than  the  negroes.  The  Italian,  however, 
does  not  stay  long  on  the  fertile  lands;  he  stavs  until  he  has  enough  money  to  engage 
in  some  other  business  and  then  drifts  back  to  the  city.  He  is,  therefore,  not  as 
dcj^irable  a  labon»r  as  the  colored  man,  who  stays  on  the  farm.     (467,  468. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  between  25,000  ana  30,000  Italians  have  been  imported 
into  Louisiana  in  15  years.  There  are  also  some  Germans  and  Swedes.  As  between 
the  Italians  and  the  negroes,  some  of  the  planters  prefer  one  and  some  the  other. 
Those  who  have  stores  prefer  the  negro,  because  he  will  spend  95  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  he  gets,  while  the  Italian  keeps  everything  he  can  get.  The  French  immigra- 
tion is  of  a  rather  higher  order.     (777.) 

Netv  Mexico. — Mr.  Whitney  mentions  a  settlement  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New 
Mexico  where  a  lai^  area  of  land  was  taken  up  and  put  under  irrigation.  Agents 
were  sent  from  this  country  to  attract  immigration,  and  settlers  were  brought  from 
Switzerland,  France,  and  (rennany  to  introduce  European  grapes,  develop  the  sugar- 
l)eet  industry,  and  grow  fmita  and  truck  crops.  The  scheme  failed  completely 
l)ecause  the  soils,  water,  and  climate  were  not  suited  to  the  industries  that  were 
started.  The  water  is  very  alkaline.  The  failure  was  due  also  to  the  un familiarity 
of  the  people  with  the  conditions.     (860,  861.) 

California. — Mr.  Turnbull  regards  the  Chinese  as  undesirable  inhabitants.  They 
wear  their  own  dress  inst-ead  of  adopting  ours.  They  do  not  seem  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  customs  of  the  country.  By  reason  of  their  ^mbling  and  from  other 
causes,  the  35,000  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco  give  the  police  more  trouble  than  all 
the  n^st  of  the  population.  It  is  almost  dangerous  to  go  through  Chinatown  in  the 
daytime  without  being  well  armed  or  accompanied  by.  a  policeman.     (976,  978. ) 

Mr.  Turnbull  says,  nowever,  that  the  Chinese  can  learn  very  readily  if  they  have 
the  opportunity.  They  are  brighter  than  the  Japanese.  The  skilled  Chinaman  is 
as  bright  as  any  man.  They  are  also  very  steady  and  pimctual,  and  stick  close  to 
their  work.  They  surpass  many  white  men  in  these  ways.  In  some  degree  and  in 
some  classes  of  work  they  may  be  preferred  to  white  men  on  this  account,  but  in 
general  they  are  not.  A  white  man  commands  higher  wages  than  a  Chinaman  in 
California  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  Mr.  Turnbull  places  the  difference  at  50  to  75 
cents  a  day.  Skilled  Chinese  workmen  are  employed  in  sundry  trades,  tailoring 
and  shoemaking,  and  various  manufacturing  establishments,  which  they  maintain 
in  a  small  way.  Chinese  labor  is  employed  on  the  farms,  especially  in  the  fruit- 
picking  time,  and  in  the  sugar-beet  industry.  They  are  on  the  railroads  as  section 
hands  and  in  construction  work     (976,  978.) 

Mr.  Turnbull  stetes  that  Chinese  women  are  brought  to  California  and  sold  and 
kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  The  Chinese  merchant  is 
entitled  to  bring  his  wife.  He  may  bring  one  of  these  women  and  sell  her;  that  is 
one  way  that  they  get  in.  The  practice  has  existed  for  at  least  10  years.  The  United 
States  authorities  h^ve  recently  taken  hold  of  the  evil,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
suppressed.     (978. ) 

Mr.  Nai'Tzger  testifies  that  Chinamen  have  in  many  cases  become  owners  of  fruit 
orchards,  and  are  industrious  and  frugal;  but  they  live  alone,  without  any  family 
relations.  In  a  few  instances  only  have  Chinamen  married  and  become  permanent 
settlers,  and  they  are  all  in  the  cities.     (955. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  says  many  people  in  California  prefer  Chinamen  as  domestics,  because 
the  Chinaman,  as  a  rule,' will  do  more  than  any  woman,  and  does  not  object  to  any 
part  of  the  work.  He  is  usually  faithful,  and  seldom  cares  to  run  about  much. 
Chinese  domestics  get  from  |1  to  $1.25  a  dav,  or  from  $30  to  $35  and  $40  a  month. 
(955.) 

Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  California  have  no  social 
status  whatever;  they  are  not  regarded  differently  from  the  Indians  or  Mexicans  in 
that  particular.  Mr.  Naftzger  has  never  observed  that  they  show  any  desire  to  btf 
treated  as  social  ec{uals.     (954. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  thinks  Japanese  labor  is  in  less  favor  for  common  work  than  Chinese. 
The  Japanese  want  house  places  and  light  jobs,  though  some  of  them  do  such  work 
as  fruit  picking  and  packing.  They  want  to  live  in  a  little  l)etter  style  than  the 
Chinese,  and  are  more  particular  about  the  class  of  work  they  do.  They  dress 
exactly  like  Americans,  and  adopt  American  habits  more  than  tlie  Chinese.    Many 
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of  the  Chinamen  also  wear  American  clothes,  doubling  their  queues  up  under  their 
hate.    Few  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  bom  in  this  country.     (957. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  the  Mexicans  in  California  are  chronically  indolent,  and 
will  not  work  as  long  as  their  stomachs  are  full.  The  Spaniard  is  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent type.     (967.) 

H.  Colonization  of  foreigners. — 1.  PreterratioB  of  fbroign  ewtoai  uid  laa- 
giiagea. — ^Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  says  the  Italians  are  very  much  inclined 
to  con^reraite  together.  He  does  not  think  that  tendency  general  among  the  immi- 
grants in  Massachusetts,  however.  The  children  attend  the  schools,  learn  English, 
and  desire  to  associate  with  the  children  of  the  natives.  The  French  Canadians 
become  naturalized  very  soon  after  arrival,  and  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  number  of  immi^pants  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  any  opportunitv  for  them  to 
do  otherwise  than  go  mto  the  public  schools,  except  the  parochial  schools,  over  which 
there  is  a  certain  oversight     (886.) 

Mr.  NoRUs,  of  New  York,  savs  Hollanders  especially  are  quite  clannish,  a  little 
more  so  than  the  Germans.  There  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  settle  in  little  neigh- 
borhoods. Lyons,  the  county  seat  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  is  controlled,  politiauly 
and  otherwise,  by  the  Germans.     (323.) 

Mr.  WuuBON,  master  of  the  Illinois  6tate  Grange,  savs  there  is  a  tendency  among 
t^e  foreigners  in  niinois  to  congregate  in  colonies.  They  do  not  become  American- 
ised as  quickly  as  where  they  are  aistributed  among  the  native  bom.     (246. ) 

Mr.  PowBRS  says  colonies  of  Germans  in  the  Northwest,  especially  when  settled 
under  semireligious  auspices,  maintain  the  foreign  language;  while  Scandinavians 
seek  to  put  their  language  behind  them.  Some  of  the  German  colonies  insist 
upon  devoting  a  part  of  the  day  in  the  public  schools  to  the  study  of  the  German 
language.     (180.) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Gbeklst,  of  South  Dakota,  sa^s  there  are  in  the  Northwest  communi- 
ties of  foreimers  who  are  inclined  to  colomze  and  preserve  their  langua^  and  hab- 
its, but  the  Detter  class  of  foreigners  prefer  to  be  blended  with  the  Americans,  which 
is  a  mutual  benefit.  The  colonizing  is  bad  for  the  immigrants  and  for  the  country. 
(930.) 

Mr.  Bui>GE  says  there  is  not  much  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants  in  North 
Dakota  to  oolomze  to  preserve  their  language.  The  Scandinavians  have  tried  to  build 
a  Scandinavian  school,  but  the  boys  all  gp  to  the  university,  where  one-third  of  the 
students  are  now  Scandinavians.  There  is  a  chair  of  Scandinavian  at  the  university, 
bat  the  Scandinavian  boy  very  seldom  studies  Scandinavian,  though  some  Americans 
do.     English  is  the  language  taught  in  all  the  common  schools.     (347. ) 

S.  Beneficial  retnlti  of  oolonisation. — Dr.  Crowkll  says  a  large  part  of  our  agricul- 
tural labor  has  come  from  colonization.  The  colonies  have  taKen  up  tracts  of  land, 
selected  by  carefully  chosen  agents,  as  a  rule,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  They  preserve  their  agricultural  instmcts  and  abilities  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  American  farmer  who  has  moved  West.  The  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  the  best  farmers  in  the  United  States,  have  maintained  their  industrial  enter- 
prises amidst  aU  changes,  so  as  to  increase  their  wealth  and  keep  up  their  standards, 
while  other  sections  of  the  country  have  lost  ground.  They  have  always  been  able 
to  make  good  profits  out  of  the  lan!^,  although  the  price  of  land  in  Lancaster  County 
is  high.     (333.) 

Dr.  Crowell  attributes  the  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  as  farmers  largely  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  taken  part  in  the  general  tendency  to  waste  their  resources 
in  luxuries.  They  put  their  surplus  into  their  farms  or  into  the  education  of  their 
children.  They  sow  such  crops  as  succeed  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  year,  so  that 
no  crop  suffers  for  lack  of  attention  when  it  is  ready  for  harvest     (334. ) 

Dr.  Crowell  calls  attention  to  the  same  strong  colonial  solidarity  and  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  among  the  Scandinavians  in  Minnesota  and  the  West.  The 
farm  unit  is  the  life,  center,  and  soul  of  the  community.  He  attributes  the  high 
level  of  agriculture  m  the  Northwest  and  the  prosperity  of  these  farmers  to  the 
prevalence  of  that  colonial  solidarity  which  resists  any  tendency  to  impair  economic 
efficiency.  He  also  mentions  the  Huguenot  colony  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  the  same  manner.  This  colony  brought  its  standards  of  agricultural 
energy  from  the  valleys  of  the  Al^.  These  foreign  colonies,  he  says,  have  been  the 
mainstay  and  bulwark  of  progressive  agriculture.  The  Scandinavian  farmer  has  had 
centuries  of  training  in  the  enort  to  make  a  dollar  go  as  far  as  possible,  as  he  had  to 
do  on  his  little  pat&  of  land  in  Scandinavia,  and  that  he  is  more  ^ven  to  continuous 
labor  than  the  American  farmer.  Dr.  Crowell  counts  the  economic  traditions  of  the 
European  farmer  as  among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  American  agriculture.  (334, 
335.) 

Dr.  Crowell  says  technical  education  amounts  to  practically  nothing  as  far  as  the 
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Pennsylvania  Grermans  are  concerned.  He  has  understood  that  the  Soandinavimia 
in  the  Northwest  are  very  much  more  apt  to  avail  themselves  of  such  advantges;  yet 
the  German  colony  in  Pennsylvania  is  more  advanced  in  agriculture  bec£»e  it  is 
nearer  laige  markets  and  responds  readily  to  the  demands  of  the  market.     (337.) 

8.  Asiiited  coloniiatioii. — Mr.  Dye  says  there  are  in  New  Jersey,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  a  number  of  colonies  of  Jews  which  have  often  been  aided 
by  philanthropic  effort.  They  are  mostly  occupied  in  agriculture.  A  man  will  be 
given  perhaps  10  acres  of  ground,  a  little  nouse  Duilt  for  nim,  and  he  will  be  aided 
and  instructed  in  raising  certain  crops,  with  the  understanding  that  if  he  is  industri- 
ous the  property  can  be  made  his  at  a  low  price  in  the  future.  Each  of  these  settle- 
ments occupies  perhaps  several  hundred  acres,  the  aggregate  amounting  to  thousands 
of  acres.  Their  progress  has  been  slow,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  succeeding  very 
well,  although  the  possibility  of  securing  outside  aid  has  some  tendency  to  foster 
indolence.  The  system,  in  Mr.  Dye's  opmion,  is  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  country. 
(86,86.) 

I*  Eneouragement  and  reitiiction  of  Immigration.— 1.  Bettrietton 

advocated. — Mr.  Brigham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  A^culture,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  country  has  been  too  generous  with  its'  public  lands  and  other  inducements  for 
forei^  immigration.  The  competition  of  the  new  lands  opened  up  by  them  has  been 
a  serious  injurv.  The  railways  and  steamahip  companies  have  aavertised  these  free 
lands  and  used,  other  inducements.  The  witness  would  not  favor  excluding  immi- 
grants who  are  likely  to  become  good  citizens,  but  belives  in  tests  as  to  their  intelli- 
gence and  moral  character.  He  admits  that  the  immigrants  who  go  on  farms  are 
mostly  of  a  relatively  high  class.     (10, 11. ) 

Mr.  Dye,  of  New  Jersey,  also  beheves  that  this  country  has  offered  undue  induce- 
ments to  immigrants,  the  public-land  policy  especially  having  been  too  generous. 
Railway  and  steamship  companies  have  advertised  public  luids  and  encouraged  immi- 
gration. For  the  present  immigration  should  be  greatly  restricted,  educational  and 
property  tests  both  being  appliS.  If  this  were  done  the  labor  problem  would  soon 
settle  itself.     (86,87.) 

Mr.  Powers  suggests  the  restriction  of  immigration  on  the  basis  of  education  and 
moral  character.     (182. ) 

2.  Encouragement  of  detirable  immigration  enggetted. — ^Mr.  Nobbib  would  rather 
encourage  than  discourage  the  immigration  of  the  classes  of  foreigners  that  have  set- 
tled in  New  York  State.     (323. ) 

8.  Ghinete  exolniion  aet — Mr.  Naftzoer  thinks  the  people  of  California,  even 
including  the  fruit  growers,  (see  III  F  1 )  generally  favor  tne  extension  of  the  Cnineee 
exclusion  act.  It  is  regarded  as  a  safetv  valve.  They  have  no  disposition  to  force 
out  of  the  country  those  who  are  here,  who  are  a  peaceable  people  and  seldom  disturb 
public  order;  but  they  have  no  desire  for  an  increase  of  the  Chinese  population. 
(964,  955.) 

Mr.  TuRNBULL  says  that  if  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  is  not  renewed  the  white 
labor  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  come  into  competition  with  the  labor  of  600,000,000 
Chinamen.  The  cheapness  of  the  Chinese  labor  already  in  California  is  such  as  to 
shut  out  the  unskilled  labor  of  white  men.  The  people  of  California  are  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  exclusion  law.  No  man  could  be  elected  to 
office  on  any  ticket  if  he  opposed  it.     (976,  977,  979. ) 

4.  Distribution  of  immigrants.— Mr.  M.  F.  Greeley  thinks  the  distribution  of  immi- 
grants, if  it  could  be  made  rather  general  so  as  not  to  colonize  them,  would  be  a 
benefit  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  immigrants.  He  does  not  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  placing  the  immigrants  that  would  be  brought  into  the  farming 
districts  of  the  West  Anv  sober,  land-loving  man,  with  a  little  experience  in  farm- 
ing or  stock  raising,  would  have  no  difficulty  at  present  in  working  into  steady 
employment.     (930. ) 

V.  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  THE  CITIES  AND  T*T^  ^SMS^* 

A.  Abandoned  farms  In  Eastern  States.— 1.  Amoont  of  land  abandoned. — 

Mr.  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  (formerly  Division)  of  Soils  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  large  areas  in  the  New  England  States  have  been 
abandoned;  large  areas  in  the  Southern  States  have  been  practically  abandoned 
and  given  over  to  waste,  and  lar>^  areas  in  the  Far  West  which  were  once  settled 
have  been  abandoned  or  are  held  m  very  low  esteem.     (859. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  agriculture  has  been  at  a  low  stage  m  New  England,  particularly 
during  the  last  10  or  12  years.  Many  tracts  have  been  abandoned  and  many  people 
have  moved  away.  These  conditions  are  due  to  causes  other  than  the  poveify  of  the 
soil,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  agriculture  of  that  country  could  not  be  built  up 
and  made  more  profitable  than  ever  by  adjusting  it  to  new  conditions.     (867. ) 
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Mr.  Bachslder  aays  the  abandonment  of  farms  in  New  England  began  about  50 
years  ago,  and  continued  until  about  10  years  ago.  It  was  Sue  prinuuily  to  the 
development  of  the  West,  which  reduced  the  profit  of  New  England  farms  and  drew 
yonng  men  away,  and  also  to  migration  to  the  cities  for  the  sake  of  social  enjoyment 
Most  of  the  hriaa  abandoned  are  still  ownc^  by  individuals,  and  the  taxes  paid; 
they  have  not  reverted  to  the  State,  as  some  suppose.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  in 
New  Hampshire  about  1,000  farms  having  builaings  suitable  for  occupancy  which 
had  been  abandoned,  out  of  a  total  of  32,000  farms  in  the  State.  Besides  these  a 
good  many  farms  in  more  distant  and  mountainous  places  were  so  completely 
abandonea  that  no  buildings  remained,  and  these  can  probably  no  longer  be  made 
profitable  for  cultivation.     (40,  41, 43.) 

Mr.  Speab  testifies  that  there  are  not  as  many  acres  tilled  in  Vermont  to-day  as 
there  were  40  years  ago.  A  great  many  of  the  farms  remote  from  town  are  now  used 
as  pastures.    Some  are  being  devoted  principally  to  the  growth  of  timber.     (408. ) 

Mr.  Flahdebs  does  not  know  of  any  abandoned  farms  in  New  York.     (999. ) 

Mr.  CohBs,  of  Woodtown,  N.  J.,  says  there  are  no  abandoned  feums  in  that  section. 
(124.) 

>[r.  Weddebbubn  says  some  land  has  been  sold  to  the  State  for  taxes  in  Virginia, 
bat  he  knows  of  no  abandoned  land.  The  farmers'  houses  are  generally  occupied. 
(622.) 

2.  Gaoaai  of  abandonment — Mr.  Whitney  names  as  the  first  cause  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  lands  the  development  of  new  areas  and  new  agricultural  industries,  and  the 
competition  of  the  more  easily  tilled  lands  of  the  West.  The  opening  up  of  the 
grain-producing  States  of  the  West,  particularly  the  wheat  lands  of  Galimmia  and  of 
the  Bed  River  Valley,  and  the  introduction  of  white  hurley  tobacco  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  Eastern  States. 
As  the  second  cause  he  names  the  increase  of  factories  and  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  factory  life  and  factory  wages  upon  6irm  people.  With  the  feelinc  that  uie  old 
conditions  have  changed,  there  is  a  lack  of  that  business  planning  ana  management 
that  would  enable  the  farmers  to  fit  their  farming  to  new  conditions.  Among  other 
causes  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of  lands,  Mr.  Whitney  mentions  unfortunate 
voitares  in  bringing  people  from  a  distance  to  settle  r^ons  with  which  they  are 
nnfamiliar;  the  sel^ion  of  localities  in  which  the  climatic  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able; in  the  West,  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  arid  regions,  excess  of  minerals  in  the 
water  or  soils,  and  the  detenoration  of  the  ranges  and  consequent  injury  to  the  cat- 
tle industiy;  flooding  b}^  storms  and  tides;  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  proper  phys- 
ical conditions  in  the  soil,  e.  g.,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  clearing  the  stones  off 
the  New  England  fields;  cheap  transportation  and  discrimination  m  freight  rates 
against  certain  localities;  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  farm  labor  for  truck 
farming.     (860-^68.) 

Mr.  Whitney  thinks  that  in  the  New  England  States,  even  more  than  in  the  South, 
the  restless  desire  for  material  advancement  and  the  higher  education  has  been  felt, 
because  of  the  greater  density  of  population  and  other  conditions.  Another  con- 
tributing cause  to  the  tendency  in  New  England  has  been  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
the  summer  boarders  upon  a^culture.  Moreover,  the  severe  climate  has  been 
against  the  development  of  agriculture  in  some  cases.  The  development  of  the  West, 
and  the  lower  pnce  of  farm  products,  brought  about  by  the  development  of  trans- 
portation systems,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  and  the 
restless  desire  of  the  people  to  enter  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry,  have 
contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to  depreciation  of  land  values  in  New  England.    (870. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  soils  in  Oonnecticut  have  been  abandon^  because  of 
.  defident  rainfall,  although  there  is  a  rainfall  of  40  or  50  inches.  The  Windsor  sand, 
which  occasionally  produces  very  fine  tobacco,  is  so  coarse  and  leachy  that  it  dries 
out,  and  is  subject  to  such  disastrous  droughts  that  the  conditions  are  favorable  only 
about  2  years  out  of  5.  The  expectation  of  getting  a  crop  even  2  years  out  of  5  has 
induced  many  farmers  to  hold  on  until  finally  there  have  been  successive  seasons  of 
failure,  and  they  have  had  to  give  up.  These  coarse,  sandy  soils  are  found  all  the 
way  along  the  Atlantic  seaboara  and  the  Gulf,  and  many  farms  have  been  abandoned 
on  these  areas.     (862.) 

As  an  instance  of  failui^e,  due  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  Mr.  Whitney 
mentions  the  conditions  in  Kansas  and  in  portions  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  settled 
during  the  boom  times  of  15  and  20  years  a^.  Cotton  mills  were  put  up  in  semiarid 
regions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  are  still  standing  as  monuments  to  the  unfor- 
tunate ventures  that  were  tried.     (861. ) 

Mr.  Bachklder  says  that  chief  amon^  the  causes  of  abandoned  farms  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  West,  and  the  opportunity  it  offered  for  young  and  enercetic  men. 
There  has  also  been  a  desire  for  more  social  enjoyment  than  was  available  on  the 
farms,  and  young  people  have  gone  to  cities  and  villages  for  the  reason.     (40, 42, 43. ) 
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Profeeeor  Bailby,  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  Cornell  University,  thinks  that 
many  forms  that  are  now  abandoned  would  never  have  been  settled  if  the  more  fer- 
tile lands  of  the  West  had  been  accessible  at  the  time.  All  the  accessible  and  more 
fertile  lands  of  the  East  are  still  good  forming  areas.  While  the  abandonment  of 
farms  in  parts  of  New  York  and  New  England  may  work  hardship  upon  the  present 
generation,  it  is  a  necessary  economic  change  and  will  in  the  end  produce  good 
results.     (1012.) 

Mr.  AoER  attributes  the  lar^  amount  of  abandoned  land  in  Maryland  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  During  the  period  of  sfovery  the  land  was  owned  in  laiige  tracts,  and 
when  the  slaves  were  freed  the  planters,  thinking  that  they  could  not  do  anything 
with  hired  labor,  gave  up  the  attempt  to  form  their  land  and  mortgaged  it  to  get 
means  of  support.  In  this  way  the  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  merchants  in  Wash- 
ington, one  grocer  owning  perhaps  half  of  Prince  Georee  County  from  having  to 
foreclose  mortgages.     Another  cause  is  the  exhaustion  of  tne  land  by  continual  crop- 

?ing.  The  abandoned  lands  in  Prince  Greoi^  County  sell  from  ^  to  $10  an  acre, 
'hey  are  bein^  taken  hold  of  and  reclaimed  more  than  formerly.  All  they  need  is 
intelligent  cultivation.  Dr.  Ager  once  remarked  to  a  gentleman  near  Marlboro  that 
the  fond  should  be  sown  to  clover,  but  he  replied  that  the  farmers  did  not  want  to 
raise  clover  when  they  could  get  fertilizer  in  Baltimore  by  signing  a  note.     (109. ) 

Dr.  Crowell  says  that  when  agriculture  reaches  the  point  where  the  returns  on  capi- 
tal and  labor  are  declining,  lana  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  unless  new  methods 
or  new  agencies  are  introduced.  In  the  East,  where  the  productivity  of  the  soil  has 
declined  to  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  compete  with  the  richer  soils  of  the  West,  it 
has  frequently  passed  out  of  cultivation  until  a  new  kind  of  agriculture,  such  as  market 
gardenmg,  has  oeen  introduced.  That  has  taken  place  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsy Ivanfo,  and  along  the  Eastern  coast.  The  decline  in  productiveness  is  no  proof 
that  the  land  is  not  going  to  be  a  profitable  field  of  investment  in  some  direction. 
(344.2 

8.  rurohase  of  abandoned  farmi  in  Hew  England. — ^Mr.  Whitney  thinks  there  is 
already  a  reaction  going  on  against  the  abandonment  of  farms  in  New  England.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  has  been  taken  up  in  recent  years  by  French  Cana- 
dians, and  many  abandoned  farms  have  been  annexed  to  neighboring  farms,  so  that 
their  cultivation  has  generally  been  continued.     (866,  867.) 

Mr.  Batcheldbr  says  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  began  the  movement,  which 
was  followed  by  other  New  England  States,  of  aavertieing  these  abandoned  farms  for 
sale  and  otherwise  seeking  to  bring  -them  back  into  use.  Three-fourths  of  those  in 
New  Hampshire  have  been  taken  up,  and  the  movement  in  the  other  States  is  in  the 
same  direction.  Most  of  the  persons  who  have  taken  up  the  farms  are  Americans, 
many  of  them  farmers  and  residents  of  New  England  who  had  gone  West,  and  in  some 
cases  people  returning  from  the  cities.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  ffums  have 
been  taken  by  people  of  wealth  for  summer  residences.  Considerable  investments 
have  been  made  in  improving  farms  of  this  class,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  assessed 
valuation  of  towns  has  oeen  increased.  The  prices  of  land  have  varied  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  from  the  railroad,  the  fertility,  and  in  many  cases  the  scenery. 
(41,42.) 

Mr.  Stockwbll  says  there  are  partially  abandoned  forms  in  Massachusetts,  but  the 
State  has  been  doing  something,  with  success,  toward  repopulating  them.  Thev  are 
being  sought  for,  and  the  outlook  is  brighter.  The  last  time  a  new  edition  of  the 
catalogue  of  abandoned  farms  was  prepared,  the  number  of  returns  was  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  earlier  editions,  demonstrating  that  agriculture  is  improving 
in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Stockwell  sa^^s  the  abandoned  farms  are  being  taken  up,  not  by  recent  immi-  . 
grants,  but  the  immigrants  of  years  ago  who  have  become  citizens.  Of  269  purchasers, 
159  were  residents  of  Massachusetts,  14  of  Aevf  York,  10  of  Connecticut,  5  of  New  Ham|>- 
shire,  and  the  rest  scattering  or  unknown.  So  for  as  he  can  judge  151  were  Ameri- 
cans, 14  Irish,  8  Germans,  7  French,  4  Scotch,  and  the  rest  unknown.  Massachusetts 
was  largely  her  own  purchaser.  During  about  2  months  in  1899  73  requests  for  cata- 
logues were  received  by  mail,  besides  many  individual  calls  at  the  omce.  Twenty- 
nine  of  these  requests  were  from  Massachusetts,  17  from  New  York,  5  each  from 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  3  each  from  New  Jersey  and  Vermont^  2  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  1  each  from  New  Hampshire,  Canada,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Illinois,  and  Tennessee.  Those  who  have  gone  in  past  years  from  Massaeha- 
setts  to  the  Far  West  frequently  write  as  to  the  conditions,  and  desiring  to  return. 
(893.) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  that  a  few  years  ago  land  was  so  cheap  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  adjoining  States  that  people,  seeing  that  that  condition  could  not  continue, 
bought  it  for  investment.  There  is  now  more  desire  to  retain  the  farms  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  there  are  practically  no  abandoned  forms.     (901.) 
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B.  Migratloii  to  cities.—!.  FraTaloiee  of  fhe  movrawBt— Dr.  Csowkll  thinks 
the  general  tendenqir  of  intelligent  fonners'  boys  has  been  toward  the  professions  and 
bosinesB  in  the  city.  Many  are  drivers  of  tracks,  or  street-car  drivers  and  conductors. 
The  Navy  has  enlisted  a  considerable  number.  As  a  rule  the  fanner's  boy  gets  a 
greater  number  of  days'  employment  and  a  greater  profit  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country  if  he  finds  CTaployment.  As  a  rule  he  nuikee  a  much  more  efficient  employee , 
than  the  dty-bred  lx)y,  and  is  naturally  selected  for  his  fidelity  and  perseverance. 
Dr.  Crowell  thinks  there  is  nothing  alarmine  in  this  migration  to  the  cities  if  people 
are  free  to  go  and  free  to  return,  and  if  the  dollar  of  capital  put  into  the  farm  holds 
out  as  go<^  a  prospect  of  profit  as  a  dollar  put  into  city  enterprises.  In  France 
farmerr  boys  go  to  the  city  and  work  to  accumulate  capital,  and  then  go  back  and 
buy  land  to  fall  back  upon  when  work  is  slack,  or  as  they  grow  older.  In  this  coun- 
try that  process  has  not  yet  be^un  to  develop,  but  is  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  devel- 
opment of  transportation  facilities  from  dty  to  country.     (338. ) 

Mr.  PowEBs  says  that  in  the  exodus  from  the  farm  to  the  town  there  is  a  laiger 
proportion  of  farm  owners  than  of  farm  laborers.  They  have  a  little  money  and  are 
m  better  shape  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the  city.  They  go  to  the 
cities  and  niake  the  backbone  of  the  Republic.  Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
cities  were  originally  farmers.  The  movement  to  the  city  is  no  new  wing;  it  has 
been  going  on  U}T  centuries,  and  will  continue.     (178,  179.) 

Mr.  Halb  does  not  think  the  tendency  to  go  to  villages  and  towns  is  any  greater 
among  the  whites  than  among  the  blacks  in  the  South.     ( 401. ) 

Mastackusetts. — ^Mr.  Stockwell,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  40  years  ago  the  hill  towns  were  engaged  in  various  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  and  the  land  was  r^;ularly  laid  out  in  nne  farms.  Business  of  all 
kinds  was  prosperous.  The  farmer  was  making  money  and  bringing  up  children 
whose  influence  is  now  felt  throughout  the  Union.  The  aecline  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  hill  towns  is  greater  than  the  decline  of  agpcultural  industries.  The 
proportion  of  abandoned  wagon  shops,  shoe  shops,  sawmills,  etc.,  which  were  once 
the  life  of  flourishing  villages,  has  outstripped  tne  abandonment  of  the  farms,  and 
much  of  the  so-called  decadence  of  the  hill  towns  is  due  to  the  changed  methods  of 
manufacturing  industries,  which  have  concentrated  the  work  in  large  plants  with 
improved  machinery,  thus  drawing  the  workmen  to  the  large  towns.     (888. ) 

New  Jersey. — Mr.  Coles,  of  New  Jersey,  says  a  great  many  of  the  children  of  farm- 
ers leave  the  farms,  but  the  farms  in  his  section  are  all  occupied.  If  the  farmer  has 
two  or  three  sons,  he  can  not  find  room  for  them  all  unless  he  cuts  up  his  farm  or 
buys  a  neighbor's.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  one  who  leaves  the  farm  for  another 
occupation  succeeds  better  than  the  one  left  on  the  farm.     ( 125. ) 

Mr.  Ketchum,  of  Pennin^n,  N.  J.,  says  the  tendency  with  the  brightest  and  best 
young  men  in  that  section  is  to  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  Trenton  or  other  cities  to 
enter  the  professions  or  mechanical  pursuits.  A^culture  is  considered  too  slow  and 
too  laborious  a  way  of  making  money,  and  the  diflBculty  experienced  in  getting  reli- 
able farm  help  has  led  a  good  many  to  give  up  agriculture.     (133,  138. ) 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  that  at  tne  end  of  last  century  nearly  89  per 
cent  of  tne  people  of  Pennsylvania  lived  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  and 
ahnoet  the  entire  number  were  engaged  in  agriculture  in  some  form.  In  1890  only 
44  per  cent  lived  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  and  only  about  21  per 
cent  are  now  engaged  in  agriculture.     (365.) 

Minnesota, — Mr.  Moran,  of  GraceviUe,  Minn.,  testifies  that  the  tendency  of  young 
men  to  leave  the  farm  is  increasing.     (709.) 

West  Virginia. — Mr.  Clohan,  of  Martinsbur^,  W.  Va.,  says  farm  labor  seems  to  be 
leas  efficient  than  formerly,  because  the  most  intelligent  young  men  leave  the  farm 
and  go  to  the  city,  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  not  much  more  than  one-half  as  long 
and  the  wages  fully  one-half  better.     (591,  592.) 

Kentucky. — ^Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  Kentucky  to  seek  other  employment.  Being  lai^gely  colored,  the^  like  to 
get  together  and  live  in  groups  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town.  Many  are  also  drifting  to 
large  cities,  where  the  factones  employ  them  at  better  wages  than  they  get  on  the 
farm,  though  the  cost  of  living  is  also  greater.  The  handling  of  tobacco  is  an  impor- 
tant line  of  work  in  the  factones  employing  many  of  these  hands,  and  they  seem  to 
be  fond  of  that  kind  of  work.  Every  factory  employs  some  teamsters,  etc.,  at  least. 
A  colored  teamster  makes  pretty  good  wages.     (804.) 

South  Carolina. — Mr.  Hammond,  of  Soum  Carolina,  says  that  the  census  showed  29 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  his  State  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1870,  30  per  cent  in 
1880,  and  only  20  per  cent  in  1890.  His  observation  confirms  the  conclusion  that 
the  agricultural  population  is  proportionately  decreasing.  His  own  township,  a 
'ty,  decreased  in  population  by  several  I 


riculturai  community,  decreased  in  population  by  several  hundred  between 
1880  aD<ri890.    Five  families  left  in  the  year  1900.     (816. ) 
Georgia. — ^Mr.  Peek,  of  Geoigia,  says  prices  have  not  been  remunerative,  and  there 
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is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  white  and  colored  and  both  laborers  and  land- 
owners to  get  away  from  the  farm  to  other  employment.  I*  some  sections  of 
Georgia  the  farms  are  turned  over  entirely  to  the  tenants,  the  landowners  having 
left  The  majority  of  men  in  Geoi^ia  would  go  into  other  business  if  they  could  get 
out  the  capital  they  have  invested  in  farms.     (469,  460. ) 

Mr.  Stevrns  testifies  that  within  the  last  50  years  the  population  of  Greoigia  has 
increased  144^  per  cent;  the  5  lai^gest  cities  in  tne  State  have  increased  in  the  same 
time  427  per  cent,  and  the  urbui  population  of  the. State  as  a  whole  at  an  even 
greater  rate. 

Alabama, — Mr.  Poolk,  Ck>mmisBioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabama,  says  there  is  a 
great  disposition  among  the  young  white  men  of  the  South  to  leave  the  feuins  and 
eo  to  the  towns.  The  same  aisposition  exists  somewhat  among  the  colored  people, 
because  they  are  rather  imitative.  There  is  a  disposition  among  the  younger  negroes 
of  the  Black  Belt  to  go  to  the  mining  districts  for  higher  wages,  but  after  wondng 
there  a  few  mouths  they  generally  drift  back  to  the  plantations.     (919,  922.) 

Mr.  Dillingham,  of  Alabama,  says  the  negro  boys  and  girls  are  b^inning  to  drift 
to  the  cities  to  help  fill  the  slums.     (167.) 

Tennessee. — Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  says  the  best  labor  is  in  the  cities.  Young, 
strong  men  go  to  Memphis,  where  they  can  get  better  pay  than  farmers  can  afford 
to  give.    The  planters  get  the  old  men,  women,  and  children.     (476. ) 

Louisiana.— -Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  aCTicultural  laborers  are  bein^;  lost  to  Louis- 
iana in  considerable  numbers,  particulany  along  the  railroads  and  nvere.  They  go 
to  villages  and  cities  or  to  work  on  the  railroads  and  levees.  Dr.  Stubbs  has  found 
2,500  colored  men  working  on  the  levees  at  Cairo,  111.,  a  great  number  of  whom 
were  from  Louisiana.     (770. ) 

CoUon-miU  laborers  in  tlie  South.— Mr.  Hammond  says  that  the  white  people  who  are 
now  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills  were  not  before  doing  work  in  comjpetition  with 
the  negro.     He  thinks  they  were  largely  managers  of  little  farms.     (833.) 

2.  CaaiM  of  the  movemeiLt — Professor  Davenport  enumerates  the  following  funda- 
mental reaEK>ns  for  the  migration  of  i&rm  laborers  to  cities:  (1)  A  large  proportion  of 
humanit}^  is  strongly  desirous  of  an  exciting  environment;  (2)  farm  labor  is  more 
exacting  in  the  range  of  ability  it  requires  than  most  of  the  labor  in  the  city,  which 
is  so  oiiganized  that  the  labor  of  any  one  individual  is  comparatively  simple;  a  man 
on  a  farm  is  expected  to  do  a  great  variety  of  things,  and  is  left  a  good  desil  to  his 
own  resources;  (3)  the  wages  paid  in  the  city  are  apparently  higher;  there  is  a  strone 
tendency  to  compare  money  wages  in  the  country  with  money  wages  in  the  city,  and 
to  disregard  the  value  of  board;  (4)  the  country  nas  experienced  a  wonderful  devel- 
opment along  mechanical  lines,  and  the  American  is  naturally  a  mechanic,  while 
until  very  lately  farming  has  hardly  been  considered  a  scientific  or  skilled  occupa- 
tion; (6)  a  great  many  young  men  feel  that  farming  is  degrading.     (257,  258.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  mentions  tne  following  causes  for  the  growth  of  cities  and  the 
diminution  in  the  percenta^  of  agriculturists:  (1)  The  hope  of  gain  and  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  the  cities  present  to  young  men;  (2)  the  absence  oi  suitable 
rural  schools;  (3)  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  country  because  of  poor  roads.    (365. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  explains  the  migration  of  agricultural  laborers  to  cities  substan- 
tially as  follows:  (1)  Farm  life  is  secluded,  and  there  is  a  great  desire  to  huddle  in 
the  larger  centers;  (2)  the  feeding  of  stock  and  other  chores  makes  the  day  longer  on 
the  farm  than  in  a  mill;  (3)  ajp^culture  is  a  strenuous  life,  strong,  healthy  labor, 
and  guiding  machinery.     "  Too  many  prefer  the  stool,  or,  if 


not  sitting  on  a  stool  and  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,      .  __ 

life  must  De  strenuous,  wild  cats  and  wild  oats  are  more  attractive."  Mr.  Stockwell 
fears  that  hard  labor  is  not  as  attractive  as  formerly.     (885. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  dates  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  New  Eneland  agriculture  from 
the  concentration  of  industries^  in  lai^e  centers.  Twenty  or  forty  years  ago  Massa- 
chusetts was  alive  with  little  industries,  and  on  every  water  power  was  a  mill  or 
some  little  manufactory.  The  shoe  business  was  done  in  the  various  towns,  the 
young  people  from  the  farm  houses  doing  the  work.  This  all  brought  a  certain 
amount  of  life,  and  the  home  market  brought  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  the  towm, 
and  everything  was  prosperous  until  the  industry  moved  away  to  a  larger  center. 
It  took  with  it  the  young  laborers,  and  the  support  given  to  the  church  and  the 
school;  in  consequence,  the  farmer  had  the  whole  burden  to  bear,  adding  very 
greatly  to  his  taxes,  and  the  discouraging  fact  of  his  sons  and  daughters  going  away 
led  to  his  going  after  them  and  the  farm  being  abandoned.     (889. ) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hanley,  national  organizer  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the  inclination  of  young  people  to  leave 
the  farm  and  seek  employment  in  the  already  overcrowded  cities:  (1)  Tiie  ambition 
to  achieve  greatness  and  prosperity,  which  is  deemed  impossible  on  the  farm;  (2 J 
the  monotony  and  irksomeness  of  farm  life  and  the  yearning  for  the  amusements  ana 
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ezdtements  of  the  city;  (3)  the  drndgery  and  small  pay  on  the  farm  in  contrast  with 
the  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  in  the  city;  (4)  tne  lack  of  home  comforts  and 
pleasant  sarroundings.     (275,  276,  285,  286. ) 

Mr.  PowsBS  teiys  that  a  given  number  of  men  can  produce  as  much  food  as  twice 
the  number  could  50  years  ago;  something  must  be  done  to  give  the  extra  men 
employment,  and  they  find  employment  in  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  other 
industries.  The  increased  productivity  of  labor  on  the  mrms  makes  it  possible  to 
sustain  the  life  of  great  numbers,  and  the  prc^reaa  of  these  others  in  turn  helps  the 
farmer.  With  some  people  the  poorer  facilities  for  education  and  inferior  mail  facili- 
ties in  the  country  have  something  to  do  with  the  tendency  to  go  to  the  cities. 
(174.) 

Mr.  Bkigham  calls  attention  to  a  considerable  migration  to  the  city,  not  from 
necessity,  but  because  men  enjov  employment  in  the  dtv  and  the  company  which 
they  secure.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  boys  brought  up  on  the  farm  to 
Kek  other  occujuktions.  They  often  desire  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  or  merchants. 
This  tendency  is  partly  due  to  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  farm  life, 
eepecially  the  advantage  of  supplying  a  larae  proportion  of  the  necessities  of  life 
directly,  without  purduue.  It  is  the  aim  of  farmers'  organizations  to  make  farm 
life  more  attractive  and  profitable  so  as  to  keep  young  men  on  the  farm.     ( 7,  8. ) 

Mr.  Whitnet  says  the  Bodal  conditions  of  New  England  have  changed  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  growth  of  the  factory  system,  the  increase  in  wages,  the  increase  in 
the  variety  of  articles  considered  necessar;^  for  comfort  and  health,  the  ^neral 
•increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  general  feeUng  of  discontent,  and  the  unwilhngness 
to  remain  in  the  laborious  life  of  Uie  farm  have  all  had  their  influence.  Of  all  of  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  lands  in  New  England,  no  factor 
has  been  more  potent  than  the  success  of  individuals  in  conmiercial  and  industrial 
lines  and  the  appa.ent  ease  and  luxury  of  their  lives  as  compared  with  the  laborious 
and  simple  life  of  even  the  successful  farmer.     (866). 

Mr.  Whitney  adds  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  Joiner  boys  in  New 
England  that  they  want  the  higher  ^ucation  and  want  to  take  up  the  professions. 
Young  men  have  a  ^rreat  ambition  to  get  into  electrical  work  on  account  of  the  high 
wages,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  go  into  commercial  and  industrial  lines  rather  than  to 
remain  on  the  farm,  except  in  the  communities  in  which  special  crops  and  special 
agricultural  interests  are  beine  developed.     (868. ) 

Professor  Davenpokt  says  tne  rapid  development  of  the  country  seems  to  reauire 
the  frequent  meeting  of  men  interested  in  huge  exterprises,  and  thus  tends  to  form 
centers  of  population  favorable  to  the  rapid  conduct  of  business.     (258. ) 

Mr.  Ketchum ,  of  New  Jersey,  says  the  tendency  of  the  best  farm  labor,  such  as 
was  available  30  or  40  years  a^,  especially  in  the  case  of  Americans,  has  been  to 
leave  the  farms  and  go  to  the  cit^,  jpartly  l>ecause  they  could  get  higher  wages,  and 
partly  because  the  members  of  their  families  could  get  work  at  fair  wages.  These 
causes,  together  with  social  advanta^  of  the  dties,  have  drawn  the  best  American 
labor  away  for  a  radius  of  30  or  40  miles  about  the  city,  and  after  they  are  in  the  city 
with  their  families  they  can  not  be  induced  to  return.     (137.) 

Mr.  Dye  attributes  the  movement  partly  to  the  depression  of  agriculture,  partly 
to  the  hope,  often  unrealized,  of  securing  nigh  wages  and  short  hours  in  the  city. 
Toong  men  hope  to  set  rich  quickly  by  going  to  the  dty,  but  statistics  show  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  fail  to  make  money  by  doing  so.  The  desire  for  the  social 
advantl^^  and  amusements  of  the  city  is  also  a  strong  influence.  Young  men  and 
women  also  tend  to  consider  farm  labor  unpleasant  ajid  dirty,  and  want  to  go  into 
Bomething  more  stylish.     (84,  91,  92. ) 

Mr.  Grxelby,  of  South  Dakota,  says  many  x)eople  rent  farms  that  are  not  good 
land,  or  think  they  aro  farmers  because  they  have  bought  a  piece  of  land,  and  make 
hilures  of  farming  and  become  discouraged.  There  is  also  tne  idea  that  the  faiiner 
must  be  a  drudge — ^must  get  up  earlier  and  work  later  than  other  people.  Many  boys 
^<i  girls  are  worked  so  hard  on  farms  that  the  thought  of  farmmg  is  distasteful  for- 
ever afterwards;  but  this  is  all  wrong,  and  the  advanced  agriculture  of  to-day  war- 
rants as  much  leisure  and  as  pleasant  homes  as  any  other  profession.  The  farmers 
«re  adoptii^  better  machinery  and  more  reasonable  hours.  Not  long  ago,  to  be  con- 
sidered a  sood  farmer  one  had  to  be  up  with  the  whole  family  at  4  a.  m.,  and  to  keep 
wem  on  the  lump  until  10  p.  m.  was  considered  espedally  commendable;  but  to-day 
^  'Averse  of  this  is  becoming  true  in  the  best  farming  sections.  The  man  who, 
uter  his  land  is  paid  for,  finds  it  necessary  to  get  his  family  out  of  bed  at  3  or  4  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  make  a  living  is  not  an  up-to-date  farmer.  He  generally 
»ck8  in  management  or  intelligence,  or  is  miserly.     (936,  936. ) 

Mr.  WnrrE,  of  North  Carolina,  thinks  perhaps  the  leading  reason  for  the  migration 
of  negroes  to  the  dties  in  North  Carolina  is  tne  oppressiveness  of  the  landlord  and 
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tenant  act,  which  reduces  them  to  serfdom.    There  is  nothing  for  them  to  look  for- 
ward to  on  the  farm,  and  they  lose  hope  and  go  to  the  cities.     (428, ) 

Mr.  Bedding  thinks  the  disposition  of  a  young  man  brought  up  on  a  fann  is  to  go 
to  the  city,  where  wages  are  better  than  in  the  country.  Agriculture  labor  is  not 
well  paid,  and  even  those  farmers  who  are  making  money  and  paving  fair  wases  can 
not  always  keep  their  sons  on  the  farm.  Under  the  old  r^me  tne  sons  worked  on 
the  farm,  and  when  21  or  22  years  old  married  a  farmer's  daughter  and  were  given 
part  of  the  land,  or  were  helped  to  buy  a  farm  close  by,  and  given  a  couple  of  mules 
and  a  few  n^^oes.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  a  dinner's  son  to  get  a  farm.  Farmers 
can  not  now  set  their  sons  up  as  they  used  tOj  and  youn^  men  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
starting  out  with  nothing,  so  if  they  have  a  little  education  they  will  go  to  town  and 
hire  out  at  almost  anytmng.  They  are  paid  off  every  Saturday  night  or  twice  a 
month,  while  the  farmer  has  to  wait  until  his  crop  is  matured,  and  unless  he  has 
credit  has  a  very  hard  time  in  the  meantime.  There  are  scarcely  any  social  oppor- 
tunities in  the  country;  the  roads  are  bad ;  post-offices  and  churches  are  at  a  distance; 
there  are  no  electric  lights  and  street  railroads,  shows,  and  pretty  things  to  see.  These, 
Mr.  Redding  says,  are  what  attract  young  men  to  town  more  than  anything  else,  and 
after  they  see  the  railroads  and  electric  lights,  and  enjoy  the  social  functions,  etc., 
they  dread  work,  common  clothes,  and  lack  of  style.     (449,  451.) 

Mr.  George  attributes  the  migration  of  young  men  away  from  the  farms  to  the 
monotony  and  drudgery  of  the  farm  as  compart  with  the  attractions  of  city  life. 
Mr.  George  says  that  until  the  farmer's  son  is  educated  in  his  pursuit,  as  other  classes 
are  for  their  callings,  he  can  not  have  a  real  interest  in  the  farm;  i^orant  labor  is 
drudgery.  The  agricultural  colleges  do  not  receive  more  than  one  m  a  hundred  of 
their  students  for  the  purpose  of  educating  them  in  the  conduct  of  farms.     (224.) 

Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  the  native-born  citizens  of  Illinois,  a  great  many  of  whom 
were  formerly  agricultural  laborers,  have  larjjely  gone  into  the  towns,  where  the 
financial  and  social  conditions  were  considered  better.  He  thinks  there  is  not  as 
much  feeling  that  other  vocations  are  more  respectable  than  agriculture  as  there  was 
20  years  ago.  The  young  farmer  of  to-day  believes  he  is  as  good  as  any  other  man, 
but  perhaps  thinks  that  other  vocations  offer  a  better  chance  to  rise.  Mr.  Wilson 
mentions  the  presence  of  foreigners  as  one  cause  of  the  migration  of  the  native 
bom  to  cities.     (243,  246.} 

Dr.  Crowell  says  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the  process  of  exhaustion 
of  rural  capital  has  gone  on  until  men  could  not  borrow  any  capital  to  keep  up  their 
farms,  and  had  either  to  take  up  new  lands  where  little  capital  and  labor  were 
required,  or  to  go  to  the  city  and  work  for  wages.  This  process  is  not  found  in  the 
colonies  of  foreigners.     (334.) 

Dr.  Crowell  adds  that  the  economic  traditions  of  the  New  England  farmer  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  European  farmer.  In  the  former  there  is  much 
more  of  the  speculative,  more  of  a  disposition  to  meet  demand  through  the  distribu- 
tive system  rather  than  to  wait  for  the  productive  processes  of  nature.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  country.     (336.) 

Referring  particularly  to  the  South,  Dr.  Crowell  says  the  rewards  of  manufr-cture 
and  of  working  for  wages  in  factory  villages  are  so  great  comparatively  that  as  few 
people  remain  on  the  mnd  as  possible.     (335. ) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY  attributes  the  tendency  of  young  white  men  in  the  South  to  leave 
the  farm  to  the  low  prices  of  producta.     (457. ) 

Mr.  Graham  testifies  that  tne  cotton  mills  have  drawn  heavily  upon  agricultural 
labor  in  the  South,  and  that  a  man  will  buy  a  piece  of  land,  rent  it  to  another  man, 
and  come  to  the  cotton  factory  to  make  the  money  to  pay  for  it;  not  because  factory  labor 
is  preferred,  but  he  gets  cash  pay  every  Saturday  night.  The  poor  returns  from  farm- 
ing and  the  large  families  help  to  induce  the  movement  to  factories.  Mr.  Graham 
says  the  movement  to  the  factories  has  a  bad  effect  in  some  instances,  as  where  a 
man  puts  his  family  into  the  factory  and  spends  his  time  loafing,  but  that  is  the 
exception.     (436. ) 

Mr.  NoRRis  says  Americans  have  an  idea  that  speculation  is  more  congenial  to  them 
than  work  on  a  farm;  so  they  go  into  speculation  and  leave  foreigners  to  do  the  work, 
"and  the  first  thin^  they  know  they  nave  speculated  out  and  the  German  owns  the 
farm,"  and  the  original  owners  move  to  town.  The  American  has  a  family  of 
children  who  think  they  are  too  nice  to  work  with  their  hands,  and  must  teach 
school  or  work  in  a  store,  or  something  of  that  kind.     (323. ) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Greeley  says  so  much  improved  machinery  has  been  introduced  in  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas  that  there  is  very  little  steady  rmployment,  and  farm  laborers 
can  not  rely  on  employment  the  year  round,  so  those  who  like  to  have  steady  employ- 
ment fp  into  other  occupations.     (928. ) 

Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  land  owners  of  Kentucky  to 
leave  the  land  in  the  hands  of  tenants  and  drift  to  the  cities,  where  most  of  them 
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bay  hooflee.  Mr.  Nail  attributes  this  tendency  to  the  advantages  of  the  schools  and 
churches,  and  to  the  lack  of  household  help  in  the  country.  A  good  many  Kentucky 
farmers  have  moved  into  Louisville  and  other  cities  and  towns  to  get  the  benefit  of 
hish  schools  for  their  children.     (814. ) 

If r.  Stevens  attributes  the  tendency  of  the  agricultural  class  of  Georgia  to  drift 
into  the  cities  largely  to  the  better  educational  advantages  in  the  towns,  but  says  the 
young  white  man  goes  to  the  city  because  he  believes  he  can  make  a  larger  fortune 
in  a  shorter  time  there  than  by  hurming,  while  the  negro  drifts  into  town  by  the 
promise  of  a  little  higher  daily  wages,  for^tful  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  cash 
does  not  nearly  make  up  the  items  furnished  him  free  of  cost  on  the  fanxu  The 
result  is  that  many  become  loafers,  beggars,  and  criminals.     (906, 915. ) 

3fr.  MoRAN,  president  of  the  National  Grain  Growers'  (Cooperative  Association, 
says  there  is  nothing  in  our  school  text-books  that  will  show  the  farmer's  boy  the 
nobility  of  his  calling  and  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  his  father  has  engaoed  in; 
so  instead  of  being  proud  of  his  occupation  he  seeks  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ana  go  to 
the  city  to  get  away  from  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  and  enjoy  city  life.  The  hours  of 
labor  on  the  &rm  are  long,  from  early  dawn  until  dark,  and  often  into  the  late  hours 
of  the  night,  and  the  remuneration  very  small.  The  boy  on  the  farm  is  deprived  of 
good  clothing  and  of  reasonable  time  for  leisure  or  pleasure,  and  is  deprived  of 
schooling  to  work  on  the  fsurm  during  the  busy  times  of  seeding  and  harvest     (709. ) 

8.  Bemediet. — Mr.  Hamilton  believes  that  the  introduction  of  a  better  ouahtv  of 
rural  schools  and  of  good  roads  would  keep  in  the  country  many  who  would  other- 
wise leave,  and  bring  into  the  country  from  the  towns  and  viUages  large  numbers  of 
the  better  class  of  people,  who  would  prefer  the  country  if  it  were  made  accessible 
and  the  (x>mfortB  and  conveniences  could  be  had  in  the  country.  Such  conveniences 
as  good  roads,  inexpensive  lighting  apparatus,  and  the  placing  of  water  and  heating 
apparatus  in  houses  are  takine  manj  thousands  of  people  out  into  the  country.    ( 365. ) 

Mr.  Stevens's  remedy  for  the  dnft  to  the  cities  is  better  rural  churches  and  schools, 
more  attractive  homes  and  tenant  houses,  improved  roads,  and  better  mail  facilities. 
(906.) 

The  remedy  Mr.  Nall  suggests  for  the  migration  of  the  colored  laborers  to  the 
pities  is  to  make  them  happier  in  the  country;  to  reco^ze  their  social  interests;  to 
make  their  homes  more  comfortable,  and  regulate  their  morals;  to  establish  schools 
and  churches,  and  improve  their  condition  and  ambition,  if  possible,  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  better  class  to  stay  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  farms.     (804. ) 

Mr.  Hakle^',  being  asked  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  migration  to  the  cities, 
expresses  the  beliet  that  if  farming  can  be  made  profitable  the  social  conditions  of 
the  farmer  will  be  reversed.  He  will  have  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  perhaps  have  his  children  educated  in  some  of  the  accomplishments,  and  have 
books  and  papers  in  the  house.     (275. ) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  thinks  the  only  way  to  cure  most  of  those 
who  get  "city  struck "  is  to  have  them  live  in  the  city  at  a  fiur  salary  and  find  them- 
selves in  debt  every  Saturday  night  and  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  lew  years  of  this 
ceneially  sends  them  back  to  the  farm  in  a  frame  of  mina  to  appreciate  it;  but  too 
freqaenuy  there  is  no  farm  to  go  back  to.     (934. ) 

Mr.  PowEBs  says  that  to  send  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  fanning  into  the  coun- 
try as  a  farmer  is  to  inflict  a  great  injury  upon  the  community  and  upon  the  man. 
The  only  way  to  take  such  people  out  to  the  farms  is  by  giving  them  a  schooling  of 
3  or  4  years.  Whenever  there  is  an  overpopulation  of  the  city  and  a  deficiency  in 
the  country,  however,  a  certain  number  of  people  can  be  utilized  as  farm  laborers. 
(184.) 

Mr.  Powers  thinks  that  so  far  as  the  tendency  to  seek  other  employment  needs  a 
remedy,  it  will  be  found  in  a  wider  education  of  farmers  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture.  A  wider  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  business  success  is  ne^ed  on 
the  farm.  As  the  farmers  are  ^ucated  and  acquire  intelligence,  foresight,  and 
energy,  and  see  that  the  farm  gives  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  any 
undue  movement  to  the  cities  will  be  checked.     (172. ) 

4.  Beaetioa  from  the  movement — Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  the  great  drift  of  people 
from  the  farm  and  from  the  State  that  has  characterized  the  Sustem  States  m  the 
past  has  lajgely  passed  away  during  the  past  decade.  He  thinks  the  opportunities 
m  other  lines  of  industry  than  agriculture  are  not  as  great  as  they  were  30  or  40 
years  ago.     (402.) 

Mr.  NoEBis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  says  that  for  a  period  of  years 
b^inning  in  1890  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  brightest  and  best  men  in  the  rural 
diBtndB  of  New  York  to  go  into  railroading  or  move  into  the  cities,  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  laborers  and  the  attractive  wagefe  paid  at  that  time;  but  since  1896 
or  1897  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  farms. 

Mr.  NoiTis  has  noticed  that  a  great  many  people  who  have  been  living  in  towns 
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and  cities,  having  abandoned  farminfs:  and  ^ne  into  something  else  a  few  years 
a«:o,  have  been  returning  to  the  country,  renting  farms  or  working  them  on  sHares. 
(320-322.) 

Professor  Davenport  says  (1899)  that  there  have  been  many  indications  in  the 
last  3  or  4  years  that  the  tendency  of  farmers'  sons  to  leave  the  farm  has  received  a 
check.  He  thinks  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  on  the  port  of  farmers'  sons  to  remain 
on  the  land  than  5  or  10  vears  a^o.  He  knows  a  great  many  formers'  sons  who  have 
trained  themselves  for  electrical  engineering  ana  other  technical  professions,  and 
then  quickly  abandoned  these  professions  ana  gone  back  to  the  land.     (256,  257. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  the  tide  is  turning  from  the  city  to  the  country.  Work- 
ingmen  are  going  from  the  cities  to  the  country  in  Illinois  to  work  as  farm  laborers. 
Two  such  men  came  into  Mr.  Wilson's  neighborhood  in  1899.     (246.) 

Mr.  Budge,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  says  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  to  leave  the  farms,  and  some  people  from  the  towns  take  up  farming. 
He  thinks  more  people  are  moving  onto  farms  in  his  section  than  are  moving  away 
from  them.     (852.) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  testifies  that  in  that  neighborhood  the  young  men 
do  not  seek  other  employment  than  agriculture,  but  remain  on  the  farms,  as  a  rule. 
(788.) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  the  disposition  on  the  {Mut  of  the  farm- 
ers of  that  section  to  leave  the  farms  for  the  cities  is  very  rapidly  growing  less.    (935. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  thinks  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  class  of  Geoiigia  to 
drift  into  the  cities  is  possibly  not  as  great  as  in  the  past     (915. ) 

€•  Interstate  migration.— I.  The  wMtward  movement  in  the  Sonth.— Mr.  Gra- 
ham, of  North  Carolina,  says  that  when  the  Cherokee  Indian  lands — ^and  afterwards 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana— were  opened,  a  great  many  people  in  western  North  Car- 
olina sola  their  land  and  went  to  those  places,  leaving  a  laive  number  of  abandoned 
fields.  This  emigration  having  ceased,  the  country  lias  filled  up  with  laborers,  so 
that  there  is  a  much  larger  number  engaged  in  agriculture  than  formerly.     (435. ) 

Mr.  Nall,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Kentucky,  testifies  that  for  10  or  15  years 
there  has  been  a  considerable  tendency  for  Kentucky  farmers  to  move  West  to 
cheaper  lands  in  other  States.     (811. ) 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  says  there  is  very  little  migration  from  that  section 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  a  few  farmers  go  to  Texas  and  Arkansas,  where 
they  think  the  land  is  more  fertile.     (388. ) 

2.  Kigration  firom  Korth  to  Sonth. — Mr.  Aoer  says  that  a  great  many  of  the  farmers 
in  Maryland  are  native  Marylanders,  but  quite  a  number  of  Northern  and  Western 
men  have  come  in  during  the  past  20  years.     (109. ) 

Mr.  Gaoe  testifies  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  immigration  from  Northern 
States  into  the  the  Delta  country.  At  first  the  Northern  farmers  operated  their 
places  as  they  did  the  grain  farms  of  the  Northwest,  but  they  gradually  worked  into 
the  customs  of  the  men  they  employed.  Those  who  have  worked  hard  and  lived 
economically  have  usually  made  a  living.     (493.) 

Mr.  Balch  testifies  that  in  1898  and  1899  there  was  considerable  immigration  from 
Nebraska  to  two  or  three  counties  of  Arkansas.  The  farmers  from  the  North  are 
engaged  in  general  agriculture.  They  turn  a  little  more  to  grain  and  stock  raising 
than  the  Southern  farmer.  .  (496.) 

8.  Migration  to  the  Korthwett  and  to  Canada. — ^Mr.  Smith,  director  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station,  testifies  that  the  depression  of  agriculture  in  Michigan,  follow- 
ing upon  successive  failures  of  the  wheat  and  other  crops,  has  become  so  gieat  that 
agents  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  of  railroad  companies  owning  lands  in  the 
Dakotas  and  surrounding  States  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  migration  of  agri- 
culturists westward.  During  the  first  few  months  of  19C0  several  hundred  people, 
chiefly  tenants  and  laborers,  migrated  from  Shiawassee  County  alone;  a  tram  load 
went  at  one  time  and  a  considerable  number  of  laboring  men  at  another  time.  This 
migration  renders  the  problem  of  securing  sufilcient  help  very  serious.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  maintains  a  general  a^nt,  in  charge  of  special  agents  throughout 
the  State,  who  are  securing  the  migration  of  citizens  to  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
(606,567.) 

Mr.  Jumper  testifies  that  5  or  6  years  ago  many  farmers  migrated  to  Winnipeg  and 
to  northwestern  Canada  from  South  Dakota,  but  he  thinks  nearly  all  of  them  came 
back,  and  are  now  quite  satisfied  to  remain.     (734. ) 

Mr.  Brigham  says  that,  compared  with  former  times,  there  is  now  very  little 
migration  of  farm  laborers  from  Ohio  to  States  farther  west  and  northwest     (7. ) 

Mr.  BiJDOE  says  there  are  some  settlers  in  North  Dakota  from  the  older  States, 
nearly  all  farmers  and  good  citizens.  Some  of  them  who  were  better  off  than  the 
others  when  they  came  had  some  stock  in  cattle.  Some  Dunkards  from  Pennsyl- 
vania moved  into  settlements  by  themselves,  and  are  doing  very  well.     (847. ) 
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D.  PuMIe  lands.— 1.  Working  of  the  Imnd  laws  in  the  Met  (See  also  Forrign 
and  Weaiem  cong)etUi(m,  I  C 1,  p.  lxxxiy,  and  Beasomfor  the  aedine  in  value  of  Eadem 
Umd$,  I  £  5,  i>.  Lxxxix. ) — Dr.  Obowell  explains  the  extraordinary  development  of 
American  agricoltore  as  due  mainly  to  free  land  and  the  admiflsion  of  foreign  labor  to 
occupy  it.     (338.) 

BIr.  Pbox  says  the  settlers  of  North  Dakota  generally  ao^nire  their  titles  under  the 
homestead  law,  and  in  early  days  by  the  preemption  and  tmiber  claims.  Many  men 
iri)t  three  claims  adjoining,  making  very  valoable  farms.  The  land  was  mainly  sold 
by  those  who  first  took  it  op,  or  they  piled  up  mortgages  and  took  the  monev,  and 
the  lands  went  to  the  loan  companies,  who  have  now  resold,  however.     (789. ; 

2.  Remaining  Kationaland  State  landi. — Mr.  MEADsabmits  a  table  showing  that  the 
15  arid  and  semiarid  States,  having  a  total  area  of  959,213,440  acres,  oontiun  about 
48,912,353  acres  in  Indian  reservations,  and  528,958,630  acres  of  the  national  domain 
still  undisposed  of  and  unreserved.     ( 1063. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  land  available  for  cultivation  and  settle- 
m^t  than  the  pessimists  can  imagine,  but  less  than  some  of  the  most  hopeful  people 
think.  There  is  quite  a  large  amount  of  railroad  land,  and  some  State  lands,  that 
have  never  been  settled.  In  Minnesota  there  are  large  bodies  of  pine  lands  which 
mil  ultimately  make  good  forms.     ( 182. ) 

Ahbftma. — Mr.  Pools  says  there  are  in  Alabama  public  lands  open  to  settlement, 
and  some  State  lands  open  under  homestead  laws.  There  are  no  very  desirable 
lands  left,  but  there  are  some  sw&mp  and  overflow  lands.  Nothing  has  been  done 
to  reclaim  the  swamp  and  waste  lands  of  Alabama.  They  remain  subject  to  entry 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee.     (922,  924.) 

Mimsgippi. — ^Mr.  Kyle  testifies  that  CJongress  originally  donated  a  township  of 
public  land  in  Mississippi  for  sendnar^  purposes,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  put  to 
the  credit  of  the  University  of  Miaslsaippi.  More  recently,  while  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Kyle  got  a  bill  through  donatmg  another  township  of  public  land,  on  the 
theory  that  the  new  States  had  received  2  townships.  The  State  of  Missiasippi  owns 
a  good  deal  of  land,  chiefly  forest,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  formerly.  The  practice 
is  to  sell  it     (469.) 

Caltfomia, — Mr.  Naftzoer  says  that  the  larger  part  of  the  mountainous  and  hilly 
land  of  California  is  owned  by  the  United  sSites  Government,  and  2  sections  in  a 
townshi])  are  school  land.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  owns  large  bodies 
of  land  in  the  deserts  and  mountains,  included  in  the  grant  made  to  promote  the 
bdlding  of  the  road.  Some  regions  are  covered  by  Mexican  grants,  and  there  are 
some  omer  very  large  estates.  The  Mexican  f^ttnts  are  usually  held  by  San  Fran- 
cisco people,  seldom  by  re«>idents  upon  the  lands.  They  are  lai^gely  owned  by 
people  who  have  acquired  them  by  foreclosure,  or  by  even  cheaper  methods.  The 
ori^mal  holders,  bein^  Mexicans,  were  improvident  and  squandered  them  in  riotous 
Kvmg.  Where  there  is  water  to  irrigate  iheae  grants  they  are  being  cut  up  and  put  into 
diversified  fuming,  fruit  raising,  etc.  Very  large  areas  of  them,  however,  are  grazing 
lands,  originally  granted  about  a  pool,  a  spring,  or  a  stream  of  water.     (951,  952. ) 

SUxie  Icmda  under  lease. — Mr.  Mead  submits  a  table  showing  that  in  6  Western 
States  the  acreage  of  State  lands  under  lease  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  period 
ranged  from  32,272  acres  in  Idaho  to  1,969,945  acres  in  Wyoming,  while  the  average 
rentals  per  acre  ranged  from  4.1  cents  in  Wyoming  to  61.4  cents  in  Idaho.     (1064. ) 

9.  Keed  of  proteetion  to  grazing  lands. — ^It  seems  to  Mr.  WnrrNBr  that  it  wUl  be 
necessary  to  adopt  some  l^islation  to  protect  the  ranges  of  the  West  and  prevent 
the  destruction  of  property  caused  by  close  grazing  wnere  there  is  no  restriction. 
Where  range  lands  are  rented  for  5  cents  an  acre  little  expense  can  be  devoted  to 
their  imprt>veinent;  and  where  land  is  so  cheaply  rented  or  purchased  and  so  care- 
lessly used  there  is  little  chance  to  make  any  improvement  in  agricultural  condi- 
tions.   Much  of  the  damage  occurs  on  the  public  domain.     (861.] 

Mr.  Mead  estimates  that  more  than  400,000,000  acres  of  the  puolic  lands  are  valu- 
able for  pasturage  alone,  and  predicts  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  exercise  home  control  over  these  lands  in  order  to  prevent  controversy  and  pre- 
serve the  grasses  from  destruction  by  overstocking.  If  a  leasing  system  could  be 
devised  wnich  would  so  unite  the  grazing  and  irrigable  lands  that  each  irrigator 
would  have  a  right  to  lease  a  small  area  of  the  contiguous  pasture  land  a  larger 
income  would  be  receive  from  rentals  and  both  the  agricultural  and  grazing  inter- 
ests put  on  a  more  secure  footing.     (1063. ) 

Mr.  Mead  says  the  objection  to  the  disposal  of  public  land  by  absolute  title  is  that 
some  of  the  land  so  disposed  of  for  grsizing  pur;)ose8  mav  be  irrigable.  He  thinks  the 
better  plan  for  the  present  as  a  tentotive  measure  would  be  a  lease  system.  He  would 
limit  tne  term  to  5  years,  and  would  have  every  tract  of  land  leased  remain  subject 
to  entry  under  the  public  land  laws;  otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an 
eoonomic  survey  to  aistinguish  between  the  irrigable  and  the  pasture  lands-  There 
•re  between  300,000,000  and  400,000,000  acres  of  public  grazing  lands.     (1066. ) 
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E.  Relatf  Te  adTantaget  of  city  and  eountry.— l.  Oeneral  adyantagei  of 
coantry  life. — Mr.  Gborge  thinks  farmers  make  a  mistake  in  allowing  their  sons  to  go 
to  the  village  to  stand  around  the  street  comers  in  search  of  opportunities.  If  they 
would  organize  they  might  have  a  much  better  social  environment,  and  advance  the 
intelligence  of  those  in  search  of  opportunities  in  agricultural  districts.     (222. ) 

Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Edmondson,  prosperous  colored  farmers,  think  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  young  colored  man  better  m  the  country  than  in  the  city.     (500,  602. ) 

Mr.  Godwin  thinks  his  tenants  are  in  a  condition  to  keep  their  families  as  com- 
fortable as  if  they  were  laborers  on  city  streets.     r479. ) 

Mr.  Greblby  says  that  if  the  farm  laborer  has  cnildren  it  is  much  better  for  them 
to  live  in  the  country.  They  are  more  than  twice  as  apt  to  make  strong,  self- 
supporting  citizens  than  if  they  grew  up  in  idleness  in  crowded  cities.     (928.) 

In  Mr.  Moran's  opinion  young  men  do  not  better  their  condition  by  leavmg  the 
farm  for  the  city,  but  make  matters  worse.  *'They  seem  to  forget  tneir  training 
when  they  come  to  the  cities,''  and  fail  to  make  themselves  homes,  as  they  would  it 
they  remained  on  the  farm,  for  when  the  farmer 'dies  his  land  is  divided  up  among 
his  family.  The  farmers  raise  their  own  things  on  the  farm,  except  the  clotnes  they 
wear,  and  do  not  look  upon  their  living  as  costing  anything.     (709, 710. ) 

Mr.  Hanley  says  the  lonesomeness,  monotony,  and  mental  anxiety  endured  by 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  causes  them  to  break  down  and  contribute  a  large  per- 
centage to  the  iiimates  of  insane  asylums.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discontented 
young  men  and  women,  coming  abruptly  in  contact  with  city  associations  and  freed 
from  the  restraint  of  parental  watchfulness,  often  become  victims  of  low  social  con- 
ditions and  vice. 

Mr.  Ilanley  thinks  that  the  inferior  social  conditions  of  farm  life  are  the  result  of 
unprofitable  farming,  and  will  not  be  improved  as  long  as  farming  remains  unprofit- 
able.    (286.) 

Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  declares  that  half  the  value  of  farm  life 
is  in  the  satisfaction  of  living  it.  If  the  farmer  looks  longingly  toward  the  city,  the 
city  man  often  looks  with  equal  longing  toward  the  farm.  The  isolation  of  the 
farmer  is  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  trolley  roads,  better  wagpn  roads, 
neighborhood  telephones,  rural  mail  delivery,  and  books.  The  unattractiveneas  of 
the  farm  home  is  laigely  caused  bv  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  physical  comfort, 
and  much  of  this  lack  is  remediable.  The  hara  lot  of  the  woman  on  the  farm  is 
also  a  serious  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  Her  lot  may  be  expected  to  improve,  not 
merely  with  the  economic  status  of  the  farmer,  but  with  the  introduction  of  a  higher 
type  of  living  quite  independent  of  income.  The  condition  of  women  on  the  farm 
is  a  fairly  good  index  of  the  intellectual  and  social  status  of  the  community. 
(1013,  1014.) 

2.  Standard  of  living  among  farmers. — Mr.  HoLiiES  maintains  that  in  discussing  the 
income  of  the  farmer,  the  standard  of  living  should  be  considered.  The  farmer  is 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  a  citizen  of  the  world;  he  has  books  and  periodicals;  he 
travels  more  than  ever  before;  his  children  receive  a  better  education  than  he 
received  and  dress  better  than  he  did  at  their  age,  and  they  are  more  freouently  in 
contact  with  town  life  than  he  was;  they  have  a  top  buggy  instead  of  an  old  wagon. 
The  farmer's  food  is  more  varied;  more  of  it  is  bought  and  less  raised  on  the  nurm 
than  formerly.     (157.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  that  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  style  of  living  of  the  uneducated 
farmer  with  that  of  the  educated  mechanic,  but  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  uned- 
ucated day  laborer  in  the  city,  he  thinks  their  living  is  about  the  same.  The  farmers 
are  not  as  well  off  as  city  people  who  represent  a  higher  type  of  life,  but  are  com- 
parable to  mechanics  and  laborers  with  the  same  education,  training,  and  thought. 
In  the  older  sections  of  Minnesota  there  are  as  many  pianos  among  the  fsurmers  as 
among  the  same  grade  of  mechanics.  In  the  newer  section  there  are  not  so  many 
pianos  and  organs,  fine  dresses,  and  fine  wagons.  Mr.  Powers  knows  some  farmers 
who  live  better  than  the  average  lawyer  does.     (174. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  the  advanced  agriculture  of  to-day  warrants 
as  much  leisure  and  as  tidy,  up-to-date  homes  as  any  other  profession.  Kural  mail 
delivery,  telephones,  and  better  roads  and  teachings  all  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
(936.) 

Mr.  Vail  testifies  that  local  telephones  have  been  introduced  in  some  sections  of 
Vermont  He  knows  of  one  neighoorhood  which  has  a  system  of  10  or  12  miles  of 
farm  telephones,  which  cost  the  owners  only  about  $20  apiece  to  install,  and  he  knows 
of  no  one  thing  that  has  done  so  much  to  put  the  farmers  of  that  neighborhood  in 
touch  with  the  whole  community  as  the  introduction  of  that  telephone.  The  women 
use  it  for  visiting  and  arranging  sociables  and  church  matters,  and  in  case  of  sickness 
a  physician  is  called  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  telephone  takes  the  place  of  the 
village.    It  requires  but  little  repairing;  some  young  man  in  the  community  will  take 
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an  interest  in  it,  and  soon  become  quite  an  expert  in  the  little  things  that  need  atten- 
tion. There  may  be  an  asBeeement  of  a  few  cents  for  repairs,  bat  that  is  asnally 
coTered  by  the  Bmall  rate  charged  for  the  delivery  of  measages  from  other  telephone 
and  telegraph  linee.  Mr.  Vail  has  heard  of  wire  fences  bemg  utilized  for  neigh boi^ 
hood  telephones  elsewhere,  but  that  has  not  been  done  in  Vermont     (415. ) 

Mr.  WuaoN  says  organized  farmers  have  laigely  institated  the  farm  telephone, 
which  be  predicts  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  civilization,  bringing  the 
farmer  into  doeer  relations  with  the  world  and  keeping  him  in  touch  with  the 
markets.  Farm  telephones  are  much  in  use  in  different  sections  of  Illinois.  By 
means  of  through  reciprocal  service  with  four  systems  Mr.  Wilson,  from  his  home  in 
Masnolia,  can  &k  to  over  200  fomilies.     (250. ) 

Mr.  &rocKWELL  alludes  to  the  wonderful  deveIo{>ment  of  electrical  power  during 
the  post  20  years,  and  hints  at  the  future  possibilities  of  condensed  and  liquid  air. 

8.  Belative  ehancai  of  oeonomic  iugcms. — Professor  Bailsy  believes  that  the  propor- 
tion of  sncoeesful  men  in  farming  is  as  great  as  in  other  callings,  and  probably  even 
greater.     (1014.) 

Mr.  Hale  believes  that  with  the  same  mental  equipment  there  is  a  better  chance 
to  succeed  in  agriculture  than  in  manufacturing  or  banking.  If  the  young  men  in 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  high-class  colleges  would  put  the  same  energy  and  study 
into  scientific  a^cultural  education  and  apply  it  as  numers,  their  chances  of  making 
nK>ney  and  getting  ahead  would  be  greater  than  in  the  professions.     (386, 387. ) 

Mr.  KcrcHUM  knows  of  no  occupation  in  which  the  average  young  man  can  be 
more  certain  of  making  a  living  than  by  buying  a  farm,  if  he  can  pay  one-third  or 
one-half  down  and  is  willing  to  work.  If  he  will  give  close  attention  to  farming  he 
will  perhaps  succeed  better  than  by  putting  his  money  into  mechanical  pursuits,  if 
he  is  adapted  for  farmine;  if  he  is  not,  he  might  succeed  better  in  another  occupa- 
tion. Mr.  Ketchum  thinks  the  inducements  are  as  great  for  the  ordinary  farmer's 
son  to  remain  on  the  farm  as  to  go  into  the  city.     (136,  137.) 

Professor  Davempobt  admits  that  the  man  able  to  control  large  interests  is  likely 
to  come  into  that  control  more  readily  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  but  Bays  that 
farm  laborers  who  would  remain  laborers,  even  of  good  grade,  in  the  city,  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  becoming  men  of  influence  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
(257.) 

Mr.  Keddino  says  the  young  man  who  goes  to  town  will  enjoy  life,  but  unless  he 
is  well  equipped  he  would  probably  do  better  in  the  end  in  agriculture.     (451. ) 

Professor  Da vsNPOBT  says  the  land  is  kind  to  its  occupants;  one  can  go  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  and  maintain  existence  with  less  effort  than  in  any  other  calling.     (259. ) 

Mr.  CiiOHAN,  of  West  Virainia,  thinks  that  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living,  an  industrious  and  frugal  young  man  can  succeed  better  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.     (591.) 

Mr.  Gage,  of  Memphis,  says  a  great  many  n^ro  laborers  leave  the  farms  and  go  to 
Memphis.  Thousands  of  them  are  on  the  street  idle.  Those  who  are  employed  on 
the  streets  by  the  street-car  companies,  Mr.  Gage  thinks,  are  paid  $1.50  a  day;  in 
building  sewers,  about  $1.25.  Loading  and  unloading  steamers  on  the  levee  by  the 
hour  is  a  large  source  of  employment  mr  negroes.  Meat,  flour,  etc.,  cost  less  in  the 
city  if  bought  for  cash  than  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Gage  thinks  a  man  can  save  more 
money  in  Memphis  at  $1.50 a  day  than  on  a  farm  at  50  cents,  with  a  house  furnished; 
but  the  labor  is  harder  in  the  city.  He  thinks  the  continuity  of  employment  is  about 
the  same  in  either  case.     (494. ) 

Mr.  Balch,  of  Arkansas,  finds  that  when  a  young  negro  is  able  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher  he  wants  to  go  to  town  and  shine  shoes  or  get  a  position  as  a  servant; 
many  do  not  get  employment  and  go  to  the  bad.  Mr.  Balch  thinks  the  farm  is  the 
place  for  the  negro  to  get  ahead;  he  has  a  better  chance  than  the  white  man,  because 
ne  is  not  expected  to  spend  as  much  time  and  money  in  keeping  up  a  x>osition  in 
society,  and  his  wife  and  children  work  in  the  field.     (497, 498. ) 

Mr.  Redding  says  the  man  who  works  on  the  farm  can  succeed  only  by  producing 
something.  Professional  and  business  men  in  the  city  may  live  mainly  by  their 
wits,  without  producing  anything  or  giving  value  received  for  what  they  get,  largely 
by  getting  the  advantage  in  trade,  but  the  farmer  can  not  get  much  the  advantage 
of  his  laborers  because  they  are  already  at  hardpan.     (450. ) 

4.  Earnings  of  capital  in  agriculture. — Mr.  Brioham  believes  that  the  earnings  of 
capital  in  agriculture  are  from  one-half  to  one-third  less  than  in  other  pursuits.  He 
does  not  believe  that  they  average  above  2  or  3  per  cent,  taking  account  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  products  used  by  farmers  themselves,  and  on  the  other  of  their 
work.     (14.) 

Capital  employed  in  agriculture  does  not  seem  to  Mr.  Aasa  to  yield  nearly  afl 
much  profit  as  capital  invested  in  other  business.    Capitalists  seem  to  prefer  bank' 
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iM,  etc.,  to  in  vesting  in  farms.  Mr.  Ager  would  rather  have  his  capital  invested  in 
a  mrm  than  anything  else,  because  he  can  manage  it.  Man^  fanners  fail,  but  Mr. 
Ager  does  not  believe  the  proportion  of  failures  is  as  lai^e  as  in  mercantile  business, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  90  i)er  cent.  One  trouble  is  that  the  farmers  like  to  have  their 
sons  and  daughters  dress  well  and  have  as  good  horses  and  carria^  as  those  in 
other  business,  and  farms  are  often  mortgaged  for  that  purpose.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
the  farms  of  Maryland,  including  many  which  were  unencumbered  20  years  ago,  are 
now  mortgaged.     (110,  111.) 

Mr.  NoRKis  thinks  the  earnings  of  capital  in  agriculture  are  not  a  quarter  as  great 
as  in  banking  or  mercantile  pursuits,  though  taking  the  last  20  years  as  aw  hole 
perhaps  as  many  have  managed  to  live  in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  business. 
(325,  326.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  thinks  the  earnings  of  capital  in 
agriculture  are  less  than  in  other  lines  of  business.     (247.) 

Mr.  Georob,  of  Chicago,  thinks  the  eaminss  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture  are 
less  than  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  other  industries.  He  estimates  the  aver- 
age net  earnings  of  capital  m  agriculture  at  3  per  cent.     (221,  227. ) 

Mr.  Hanley  says  that  grain  and  cotton,  the  great  natural  crops  of  the  United 
States,  are  raised  at  a  loss,  as  compared  with  other  industrial  occupations,  because  of 
a  lack  of  proper  legislation,  and  of  organization  and  intelligent  action  on  the  part  of 
farmers  and  workmen.    The  farmer  is  growing  poorer  each  year.     (274, 287. ) 

Mr.  Greblby,  of  South  Dakota,  believes  that  small  investments  in  agriculture  pay 
at  least  as  well  as  anything  else  he  knows  of,  and  are  safer;  but  that  tnis  is  not  true 
of  investments  in  large  farms  by  inexperienced  men  who  farm  them  out.  Mr. 
Greeley  adds  that  the  average  farmer  is  aetermined  not  to  count  what  he  gets  except 
the  cash  for  the  crops  he  sells  in  town;  he  does  not  reckon  what  he  retains  for  home 
consumption.  Reckoning  these  products  and  rent,  etc.,  agriculture  exceeds  other 
occupations,  and  for  certainty  of  returns  it  greatly  surpasses  the  average  business 
investment.  When  a  fanner  "has  for  his  family  the  best  and  freshest  of  all  the  land 
can  produce,  rent,  livery,  water,  and  sometimes  fuel,  he  would  be  doing  much  better 
than  many  city  people  if  he  were  not  able  to  show  any  addition  to  his  bank  account; 
and  this  also  any  farmer  who  understands  his  business  should  be  able  to  do.  The 
certainty  and  permanency  of  his  position  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
(934.) 

Professor  Davenport  says  profits  from  land  will  of  course  not  compare  with  the 
profits  of  an  eminently  successful  merchant,  but  the  investment  in  land  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  permanent  investment  and  some  income  is  certain.  The  farmer  is 
not  likely  to  lose  his  capital  or  impair  it  except  by  bad  management,  while  some 
merchants  lose  all  their  capital  very  auickly.  Ther^  are  many  excellent  families 
with  80  acres  of  land  who  live  successful  lives,  dress  comfortably,  and  educate  their 
children,  and  leave  the  sons  better  off  than  the  fathers  were  at  the  start.  Either  we 
must  reckon  fairly  laiige  pay  for  the  farmer's  time,  or  a  pretty  large  return  on  the 
capital  invested,  or  else  reduce  the  expense  of  living  to  a  very  small  amount.  Pro- 
fessor Davenport  says  he  has  never  seen  a  student  who  has  appreciated  the  value  of 
landed  possessions  to  a  family.  If  a  family  can  stay  upon  the  land  for  4  or  5  gener- 
ations it  becomes  a  power  in  its  locality.     (265,  266.) 

Mr.  Holmes  testifies  that  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  in  1889 
were  reported  by  the  Eleventh  Census  to  be  worth  $2,500,000,000.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  this  statement  is  too  low.  It  is  doubtful  if  farmers  in  reportmg  the 
value  of  their  products  have  included  their  living.  The  farmer  probably  omits  hia 
garden,  which  is  worth  $25  or  $60,  and  certain  farm  products.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  duplication,  because  he  may  include  so  many  bushels  of  com,  and 
also  the  steers  fattened  in  the  com.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  formerly  Statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  estimated  the  value  of  farm  products  in  that  year  to  be 
about  $3,500,000,000.  Using  the  census  figure,  however,  Mr.  Holmes  finds  that  the 
products  were  distributed  as  follows:  Wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  $645,500,000; 
commercial  fertilizers,  $38,500,000;  interest  on  mortgages,  $76,750,000;  interest  on 
crop  liens,  estimated  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  the  debt,  $120,000,000;  taxes  (esti- 
mated ) ,  $116,666,000.  Allowing  theoretical  interest  on  the  remainder  at  7. 7  per  cent, 
the  average  rate  for  farm  mor%ages  in  1890,  there  remains  only  $410,000,000  to  be 
divided  among  nearly  5,500,000  farmers,  giving  them  only  $6.33  a  month  as  wages. 
On  the  other  hand,  allowing  wages  at  the  rate  of  $22.61  per  month  would  exactly 
absorb  the  remainder;  thus  it  appears  that  allowing  interest  to  the  farmers  on  their 
fairm  capital,  they  earn  substantially  no  wages,  and  allowing  them  no  interest,  they 
receive  out  $22.61  a  month  as  wages.     ( 154. ) 

Dr.  Crowell  submits  a  table  compiled  by  Professor  Emerick  from  the  census  of 
1890,  showing  that  the  product  of  agriculture  for  each  worker  was  only  $290,  while 
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thepiodnct  per  capita  in  manoiactures  was  |893.  This  is  declared  to  be  a  decisive 
anmment  in  favor  of  moving  to  the  city,  so  far  as  general  averages  are  concerned. 
(338.) 

New  EnglanidL — ^Mr.  Stockwell  presents  the  resalts  of  an  investigation  by  the  Gon- 
necdcnt  labor  commisBioner  in  1888.  The  accounts  of  693  farmers  showed  a  total 
capital  of  $3,810,742;  the  total  receipts,  including  products  consumed,  $707, 1&3; 
expanses,  including  products  consumed  by  the  famuy,  $690,990;  net  profits,  $16,163, 
or,  including  the  vame  of  products  consumed,  $143,125.     (892.) 

New  Jersey. — ^There  were  in  1890  in  New  Jersey  30,288  farms  of  an  average  size  of 
86  acres,  the  total  capital  invested  amounting  to  nearly  $184,000,000.  Mr.  Dtb 
believes  that  tlie  earnings  of  capital  in  fanning  are  less  than  they  were  40  years  a^, 
and  very  muc^  less  than  those  of  other  lines  <A  business.  He  quotes  from  an  article 
by  Dr.  George  H.  Cook,  which  states  that  in  1870  the  agricultural  capital  in  New 
Jersey  was  $265,000,000  and  the  value  of  agricultural  products  only  $46,000,000.  In 
1880  the  agricultural  capital  had  decreased  to  $214,000,000  and  the  value  of  products 
to  1^,000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only 
$80,000,000  in  1870,  and  the  products  $169,000,000,  while  in  1880,  with  a  capital  of 
$106,000,000,  the  products  were  $254,000,000.     (90.) 

Mr.  Dye  believes,  however,  that  with  improved  methods  of  fertilization  and  of 
cropping  a  form  can  be  made  to  pay  fairly  well  in  New  Jersey  at  present,  especially 
sdnce  the  original  investment,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  land,  is  so  small.     (92. ) 

Mr.  CoLBB,  of  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  testifies  tnat  at  the  price  at  which  farming 
land  can  be  bought  in  that  part  of  the  State,  farming,  with  careful  attention  and  close 
economy,  is  fairly  jprofitable.  The  farmer  can  live  fairly  well  and  pay  the  interest 
on  the  purchase  price,  and  perhaps  work  off  the  principal  a  little  at  a  time.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent     (129,  130.) 

Ohio, — Mr.  Miller  thinks  tnat  for  a  period  of  years  the  condition  of  the  Ohio 
farmer  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  merchuits  and  manufacturers,  but  that  at  the  time 
of  his  teetiniony  (1900)  it  was  perhaps  not  as  good,  because  the  conditions  were  then 
very  fovorable  for  the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  and  very  unfavorable  for  the  Ohio 
&jmer  because  of  the  loss  of  crops  and  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  some  agricultural 
products.     (614, 615.) 

lUinoi*. — ^Mr.  Wilson  says  it  requires  just  as  good  a  man  to  run  a  16(X-acre  farm  as 
to  mn  any  other  business,  but  the  grain  farmers  of  Illinois,  while  they  have  made  a 
living  and  educated  their  children,  have,  as  a  class,  made  very  little  money  of  late. 
(251.) 

North  Dakota. — Mr.  Budoe  says  that  taking  into  consideration  the  price  at  which 
lands  were  bought  in  North  Dakota,  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture  does  very 
well  as  compared  with  investments  in  other  lines,  but  the  land  which  he  bought  at 
from  $2.50  to  $5  an  acre  he  now  considers  worth  from  $25  to  $40  an  acre.     (849. ) 

Mr.  Pbom,  a  banker  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  thinks  agriculture  is  much  more  profitable 
than  any  business  enterprise  conducted  in  North  Dakota.  The  banks  pay  20  per 
cent  dividend,  but  Mr.  Prom's  farm,  which  is  worked  on  shares  by  tenants,  pays 
better  than  that.     (791. 1 

Mr.  Prom  adds  that  the  farmers  of  the  Red  River  Valley  in  North  Dakota  do  not 
think  it  best  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  into  anything  else;  they  stick  closely  to  the 
farm.  Those  who  came  there  in  1882  and  1883  are  as  independent  as  any  rich  man; 
they  do  not  want  all  the  luxuries,  but  they  are  progressing.     (794.) 

Kentucky. — Mr.  Nall  testifies  tnat  the  people  of  Kentucky  think  capital  employed 
in  agriculture  is  not  as  profitable  as  that  employed  in  other  lines  of  business,  ancf  he 
is  inclined  to  their  way  of  thinking.     (809.) 

Georgia. — Mr.  Stevens  states  that  of  tne  $436,000,000  of  taxable  property  in 
Georgia  $165,000,000  are  invested  in  agriculture,  including  the  value  of  the  kuids, 
$120,000,000;  live  stock,  $22,500,000;  farm  implements,  $5,250,000,  and  household 
furniture,  $16,250,000.  The  income  from  the  farms  is  estimated  for  the  year  1900  at 
$83,179,000,  or  50  per  cent  gross  or  8  per  cent  net.  The  income  is  made  up  chiefly 
from  cotton  and  com,  with  smaller  proportions,  in  the  order  named,  from  peaches, 
sirup,  rice,  apples,  vegetables,  sugar,  and  tobacco.     (914. ) 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Stevens  says,  well-managed  Geor^  farms  pay  from  8  to 
10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  The  earnings  from  capital  thus  invested  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  earnings  of  mercantile  and  other  similar  lines  of  business. 
(915.) 

Alabama. — ^Mr.  Poole  mtimates  that  the  plantations  of  Alabama  pay  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  on  the  investment.     (922. ) 

Louinana^ — ^Dr.  Stubbs,  of  Louisiana,  concludes  that  as  the  banks  lend  the  farm- 
ers money  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  faurming  must  be  better  than  banking  in  a  small 
iray.  It  is  certainly  better  than  Southern  railroads,  most  of  whose  stock  is  below 
par.    The  Illinois  (central  pays  a  dividend  (Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  5  percent),  but  he 
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does  not  think  any  of  the  Louisiana  farmers  could  be  induced  to  farm  with  as  little 
as  6  per  cent  income.     (782. ) 

5.  Beaioni  for  a  low  rate  of  profit — Dr.  Crowell  explains  the  comparatively  low  earn- 
ing of  capital  in  agriculture  substantially  as  follows:  In  agriculture  the  com^titive 
prmciple  eovems  prices,  but  in  manufacturing,  after  a  certein  limit  of  competition  is 
reached,  tne  inevitable  result  is  combination,  which  has  come  about  on  account  of 
the  difl&culty  of  distributing  or  marketing  the  product  so  as  to  get  an  even,  continuous 
return  on  the  capital.  In  agriculture  prices  tend  to  remain  near  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion^ the  lowest  level  of  efficiency  of  capital  being  found  in  agriculture.  Manufactar^ 
ing  mterests,  after  they  have  spent  their  competitive  energy,  tend  to  combine  and 
organize  with  a  view  of  controlling  production  in  the  interest  of  more  regulu-  prices, 
and  thus  tend  toward  the  maximum  of  return  on  capital  and  reward  for  labor.  The 
principle  that  governs  the  distributive  system,  also,  is  the  principle  of  combination. 
When  the  Eastern  farmer  produces  for  Europe  and  the  Western  farmer  for  tlie  East, 
the  distributive  feature  enters  and  the  great  profits  arising  are  a  temptation  for  labor 
and  capital  to  go  into  that  activity;  so  tne  distributive  svstem  increases  until  it  grinds 
heavily  upon  the  community,  especially  if  it  is  favored  by  legislation,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, by  export  premiums.  Dr.  Crowell  says  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  condition 
where  the  distributive  system  is  a  very  important  feature,  and  it  seems  to  him  that 
the  wise  line  of  policj;  to  follow  is  to  equalize  the  opportunities  of  capital  in  distri- 
bution and  in  production.     (339. ) 

Dr.  Crowell  explains  that  the  farmer  is  governed  by  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns;  that  is,  for  every  additional  unit  of  capital  and  labor  he  will  get  less  than  a 
proportionate  return  in  product.  In  manufacturing  the  law  of  increasing  returns 
generally  applies.  Thus  the  farmer  is  limited  by  nature  as  the  manufacturer  is  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  land  which  was  supposed  to  have  reached  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  may  by  some  discovery  or  advance  in  agriculture  be  made  to  produce  a 
much  higher  return  than  under  the  old  methods  of  cultivation.     (340.) 

Mr.  Holmes  explains  the  small  income  of  formers  and  farm  laborers  by  saying 
that  they  do  not  produce  enough  wealth.  The  agricultural  product  in  1889  was  only 
$293  for  each  farmer  and  farm  laborer.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  it  was  only  $177; 
in  the  South  Central  States,  $211;  in  the  North  Central  States,  containing  most  of 
the  great  com  and  wheat  States,  where  machinery  is  much  more  in  use  than  in  the 
South,  $362;  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  which  are  States  of  more  dense  population 
and  diversified  ^^riculture  and  better  local  markets,  $389;  in  the  Western  States, 
including  the  Pacific  States,  $519.  Mr.  Holmes  believes  that  this  highest  product  of 
agricultural  wealth  in  the  Western  States  permits  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  farm 
wages  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A  larger  value  is  produced  in  manufocturing  than 
in  agriculture,  namely,  $896  per  worker,  and  wages  are  very  much  higher  in  manu- 
facturing industries  than  on  the  farm.     ( 155. ) 

6.  Diirepnte  of  agricQltare  explained. — Professor  Davenport  explains  the  feeling  that 
agriculture  is  a  degrading  or  menial  occupation  on  historical  grounds.  During  and 
after  the  Roman  Empire,  he  says,  agriculture  was  largely  an  occupation  of  the  con- 
quered and  enslaved  nations,  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  inherited  feeling  that  gentility' 
goes  with  government  and  professional  positions.  Again,  the  iarmers  themselves 
nave  accepted  and  fostered  the  idea  that  agriculture  is  an  inferior  calling,  and  the 
feeling  has  been  fostered  sometimes  by  local  politicians,  who  have  informed  the 
farmers  that  all  the  other  occupations  were  combined  against  them.     (258. ) 

Mr.  Redding,  director  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  says  there  is  never  any 
disposition  to  look  down  on  agriculture  in  the  South,  but  laboring  people  associate 
the  idea  of  field  labor  with  negro  labor,  because  most  of  the  laborers  m  the  lower 

§art  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  negroes,  and  if  a  white  man  went  into  the 
eld  he  would  have  to  work  with  them.     (449. ) 

7.  Debt  of  the  city  to  the  conntry. — Mr.  Powebs  says  there  are  many  debts  of  the  city 
to  the  country.  There  is  a  constant  movement  of  men  and  wealth  to  the  city, 
exhausting  the  farm  wealth.  If  they  do  not  give  something  back  to  the  sections 
from  whicn  they  come,  these  sections  will  be  pauperized  and  degraded.  Their  abil- 
ity to  make  money  must  be  kept  up  as  the  fertility  of  the  farm  is  kept  up.  The  money 
earned  on  the  farm  which  has  been  moved  to  the  city  must  be  taxed  to  give  a  legiti- 
mate income  back  to  the  farm  to  expend  for  country  schools  and  roads.     (185. ) 

YI-^AGBICTTLTUBAL  EDUGATIOKT  AND  BESEABGH. 

A.  In  foreign  countrie§.— Dr.  True,  director  of  the  OflSce  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  calls  attention  to  a  great 
world-wide  movement  for  the  organization  of  technical  education  in  agriculture  and 
scientific  research  along  agricultural  lines  during  the  last  half  century.    Among  for- 
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eign  conntriee  the  moTement  has  reached  ita  highest  perfection,  in  some  respects,  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  the  system  of  agricultural  education  mcludea 
schools  of  various  grades,  from  the  university  to  the  elementary  school.  Russia, 
Australia,  and  Japan  are  developing  quite  complete  system  of  agricultural  education 
and  investigation.  £^pt  has  at  least  one  verv  well  organized  aericultural  college, 
in  connection  with  which  experiments  are  conducted,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has 
called  u]^n  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recommend  an  expert  to  advise  him  how 
to  organize  agricultural  education  and  experimentation  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
great  commercial  nations  with  which  the  United  States  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
competition  are  every  year  increasing  their  efforts  to  perfect  their  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  investigation,  and  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  be  ^hind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  respect    ( 138. ) 

1.  Germaiiy. — Mr.  Powers  says  Germany  has  led  the  world  in  bringing  out  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  soil  through  agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations.  This 
hss  been  a  monumental  work  of  great  benefit  to  German  fiinners.     (177. ) 

8.  Great  Sritain. — Dr.  Trub  says  Great  Britain  has  no  thoroughly  oiganized  agri- 
cultural education  or  experimentation,  though  there  are  a  few  amcultural  colleges, 
and  in  recent  years  grants  of  money  have  l^n  made  to  a  number  of  institutions. 
Reports  of  the  experiment  stations  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  are  bein^  con- 
stantly translated  and  made  available  to  the  English  farmer,  and  the  experiment 
station  at  Rothamsted,  England,  which  has  been  at  work  over  50  years,  has  also 
givoi  him  much  valuable  information.  The  great  societies  of  agriculture  in  England 
and  Scotland  have  also  had  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  British  agricul- 
ture; in  some  things,  however,  the  British  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  hold  his  own. 
The  farmer  of  Denmark,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Government,  has  oiganized  the 
business  of  dairying  on  a  scientific  basis,  is  able  to  go  into  the  English  market  with 
butter,  and  to  some  extent  drive  out  the  Englishman.  Dr.  True  also  explains  the 
sale  of  Canadian  cheese  in  England  as  a  result  of  the  very  systematic  and  thorough 
work  in  agricultural  education  and  investigation  carried  on  in  Canada,  where  the 
reports  of  the  experiment  stations  are  widely  disseminated.     (144,  145.^ 

Dr.  Wiley  says  Sir  John  Lawes  has  given  practically  his  whole  private  fortune, 
amounting  to  over  |500,000,  in  trust  to  continue  the  experimental  work  in  agricul- 
ture which  he  conducted  for  60  years  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Gilbert.  Dr. 
AViley  thinks  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  man  has  given  his  entire  fortune 
for  soeh  a  purpose  without  any  hope.of  pecuniarv  gain.     (643. ) 

8.  Seed  oontrol  atatioiii  on  the  Continent — ^Dr.  Wiley  savs  every  European  govern- 
ment (especially  Germany  and  Russia,  and  to  a  less  degree  Austria  and  France) 
maintains  seed  control  stations  where  experiments  are  conducted.  The  German 
seed  control  stations  are  about  15  in  number,  devoted  entirely  to  determining  experi- 
mental methods  of  improving  the  quality  of  beet  and  other  seeds.    (642. ) 

B.  American  a^cnltural  colleges.— l.  History.— Dr.  True  says  tlie  agri- 
oiltaral  colleges  are  organized  under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862,  which  gnmted  each 
State  and  Territory  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Representative  or  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  were  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  colleges  in  which  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught. 
Before  1862  only  a  verv  few  States  had  agricultural  colleges.  Michigan  was  the  nrst 
State  to  establish  such  a  coUcse.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  had 
made  some  movement  in  that  erection.     (139, 144. ) 

2.  Statiatics. — ^There  are  land-grant  colleges.  Dr.  True  says,  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  except  Alaska.  Some  of  the  States  have  separate  institutions  for  the  col- 
ored i>eople,  so  that  the  total  number  of  sudi  institutions  in  1898  was  64,  of  which 
61  maintained  courses  in  agriculture.  Their  resources  of  funds,  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment  were  valued  at  more  than  $53,500,000,  and  their  incomes  amounted  to 
more  than  16,000,000.  The  value  of  the  addition  made  to  their  buildings  and  equip- 
ment in  1898  was  estimated  at  12,800,000,  paid  for,  in  laige  part,  bv  State  appropria- 
tions. There  were  2,611  persons  teaching  in  these  institutions,  ana  the  total  number 
of  students  as  31,658,  of  which  number  4,181  were  in  agricultural  courses.     (140. ) 

S.  Charaeter  of  work. — ^Dr.  Tbue  says  the  agricultural  college  at  Amherstj  Mass.,  is 
the  only  purely  agricultural  coll^  in  this  country.  In  27  States  and  Temtories  the 
land-grant  colleges  are  organized  as  a^cultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  In  20 
States  they  are  the  State  universities,  m  which  there  is  a  department  or  school  of 
agriculture.  In  all  these  institutions  there  is  the  regular  coll^  course  in  agricul- 
ture, shorter  courses,  commonly  of  2  years'  duration,  and  special  courses  in  dairying, 
etc.    There  has  been  a  great  tendency  of  late  years  toward  specialization.     ( 139.) 

Mr.  Hale  declares  that  the  Government  aia  to  agricultural  colleges  is  misapplied. 
When  the  grant  was  made  most  of  the  States  had  not  b^un  to  realize  that  farming 
was  anything  more  than  digging  something  out  of  the  sou.    They  tamed  the  grant 
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over  to  their  classical  instttntions,  the  management  of  which  took  no  interest  in  a^- 
cultural  education.  Michigan  was  one  of  the  States  that  saw  the  need  of  scientific 
instraction  in  agricnlture.  Mr.  Hale  declares  that  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
is  a  marvellous  succeta,  and  that  Kansas  and  some  other  S&tes  have  done  exceed- 
inglv  well.  In  seneral,  the  idea  has  been  that  if  a  boy  or  ml  could  ^t  a  little  claa- 
siou  education  he  would  be  enabled  to  get  a  living  without  working.  Mr.  Hale 
declares  that  Congress  ought  to  see  that  the  money  is  used  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 
(386.) 

Professor  Davenpost  says  it  was  20  years  before  the  agricultural  colleges  succeeded 
to  any  reasonable  degree  in  teaching  the  principles  involved  in  a^cmture.  They 
first  had  to  be  discovered.  At  first  the  attempt  was  simply  to  recite  the  practice  of 
the  country  as  it  existed,  but  there  has  developed  an  immense  literature  m  agricul- 
ture, and  there  is  now  enough  to  base  a  strictly  scientific  course  of  study  upon.  The 
universities,  where  the  educational  problem  was  complex,  were  longer  in  recog- 
nizing the  i>roper  basis  upon  which  i^culture  should  be  studied  than  were  the 
colleges,  which  had  but  one  problem  to  work  out;  but  of  late  quite  a  number  of  uni- 
versities have  caught  the  idea  that  agriculture  is  a  thing  to  be  studied  by  itself,  and 
have  put  in  very  strong  departments  of  a^culture.  Students  have  responded  about 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  instruction.  Agriculture  and  the  mecnanic  aits  aie 
the  new  studies  in  universities.  Since  the  founamg  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
State  universities  we  have  gone  through  a  most  active  period  of  mechanical  industry, ' 
and  the  problems  of  mechanics  being  simpler  than  those  of  agriculture  and  capable 
of  mathematical  demonstration,  they  are  more  quickly  worked  out;  and  so  in  nearly 
all  the  schools  the  mechanic  arts  develop  more  rapidly  than  agriculture,  which 
involves  the  nicest  questions  of  chemistry,  botany,  biology,  physics,  and  geology,  as 
well  as  economics.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  really  good  instruction  has 
been  given  in  agriculture.  In  the  end  the  universities  ought  to  do  better  work  in 
agriculture  than  the  colleges,  because  the  environment  is  better  and  the  associations 
freer.  Professor  Davenport  does  not  think  there  is  any  prejudice  in  the  universitieB 
against  agriculture.    There  is  a  growing  respect  for  the  subject.     (259-261.) 

Mr.  McKay,  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  says  that  many  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  have  developed  into  real  universities,  and  have  very  laraely  met  the 
local  demands  for  instruction.  When  the  institutions  were  established  there  was  not 
much  demand  for  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture,  especiall)^  in  the  Western  States, 
because  by  simply  turning  over  the  soil  of  the  prairies  and  cultivating  it  very  indiffer- 
ently a  man  could  raise  a  crop -of  50  or  60  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The  time  has 
now  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  that  each  acre  of  land  should  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible results,  and  there  is  arising  a  demand  for  scientific  agriculture.  Mr.  McKay 
believes  that  these  institutions  will  meet  the  demand.  The  board  of  trustee^of  the 
University  of  Illinois  have  asked  for  large  appropriations  for  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture.    (534.) 

Dr.  Tbub  says  the  general  plan  of  teachingin  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of 
this  country  has  not  oeen  well  organized.  The  Association  of  Agricultural  Collcjges 
and  Ex{>eriment  Stations  is  studying  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement.  Dr.  True  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
have  the  students  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  on  the  farm.  The  farm 
should  be  used  as  a  laboratory  is,  though  incidentally  the  student  will  get  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  from  this  use.  The  aversion  of  farmers  to  "book  learning"  is  a 
very  great  obstacle,  but  the  number  of  farmers  who  read  and  profit  by  the  literature 
available  to  them  is  increasing  yearly.     (146.) 

4.  AgricQltural  ooUegeB  invariona  BtateB. — Vermont, — Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  the 
Vermont  Agricultural  College  is  gradually  gaining  in  students  and  effectiveness,  and 
is  regarded  with  good  favor  by  the  people  of  the  State.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  dairy  school,  lasting  a  month  or  6  weeks  each  winter.     (404. ) 

New  Jersey, — Mr.  Dye  says  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Collie  owns  a  farm,  dairy, 
etc:,  which  are  made  self-supporting,  and  on  which  valuable  experiments  are  being 
made.  Farmers  are  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  farm,  and  numerous  fanners 
cooperate  with  the  institution  by  conducting  experiments  on  their  own  farms.    (89. ) 

Ohio, — Mr.  Miller  says  the  Ohio  State  University  has  short,  intermediate,  and 
long  courses  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  veterinary,  dairy,  and  other  special  courses. 
Decrees  are  conferred  in  the  full  agricultural  course,  in  the  veterinary  course,  and, 
pemaps,  in  the  dairy  course.  Some  years  ago  there  was  general  complaint  against 
the  State  Universitv,  which  is  the  successor  of  the  old  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  but  recently  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  so  improved  and  enlarg^ 
that  tt  is  generally  satis&ctory  to  the  people  and  is  growing  in  patronage,  though  it 
is  not  yet  well  patronized  for  a  State  with  the  agricultural  population  oi  Ohio.  The 
expenses  have  not  been  reduced  to  so  low  a  point  as  at  many  of  the  other  institu- 
tions in  the  State,  and  this  discourages  the  attendance  of  the  poorer  farmers'  sons. 
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Not  much  attemtton  has  been  given  to  the  dormitory  fiicilitiefl.  The  students  who 
seek  employment  on  the  nniversity  fainn  are  paid  a  certain  amount  an  hour  for  such 
work  as  there  is  to  do,  and  some  students  have  been  self-supporting.  The  classics 
overshadow  the  agricultural  department,  however.  Perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  enter  the  agricultural  classes  change  their  course  and  graduate  in  one  of 
the  other  departments,  drifting  into  the  professions.     (609,  610. ) 

JUmou, — Mr.  McKay  testifies  that  the  Univeisity  of  Illinois  consists  of  colleges  of 
agriculture)  science,  engineering,  arts,  law,  and  meaicine.  He  thinks  the  GoUese  of 
Arts  has  always  had  a  Guver  number  of  students  than  any  of  the  others,  but  were 
are  very  few  students  studying  Latin  add  Greek.     (535. ) 

Professor  Davenpobt  sa^rs  we  should  do  better  in  America  than  the  European 
agricoltuial  school,  which  aims  chiefly  to  train  students  in  methods  of  practice.  We 
mnst  torn  ont  well-trained  citizens.  At  the  University  of  Illinois  a  man  graduates 
in  agricuitore  when  he  offers  the  same  number  of  credits  that  would  entitle  him  to 
gnuniatioi]  from  any  other  course.  One-third  of  these  must  be  in  technical  agricul- 
tnnd  sabjects,  one-third  in  science,  and  the  other  third  from  anything  the  universitv 
offers,  in  practice  the  students  generally  take  more  agriculture  than  is  requirea. 
(264.) 

Narih  Dakota. — ^Mr.  Pbom,  of  Milton,  K.  Dak.,  says  there  is  an  i^cultural  college 
at  Faii^,  which  does  much  good  in  that  State.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  farmer  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  farm  boys  are  getting  a  better 
education.  Mr.  Prom  thinks  the  Improvement  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  fajTd  and  make  fEum  work  more  interesting.  President  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Bailroad,  sends  a  train  through  the  country  during  the  summer  and 
invites  ihe  farmers  to  ride  over  to  Fargo  to  visit  the  Affncultural  College  and  return 
withont  anv  charge.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  farmers,  with  the  best  results. 
(790,791.)' 

Mr.  BuDGB  testifies  that  a  good  manv  farmers'  sons  go  to  the  agricultural  coll^pe 
during  the  winter.  There  are  probably  300  students.  A  weeX  many  ^oung  men 
who  £ave  farms  go  to  the  college  to  study  up  on  feurming  during  the  wmter,  when 
they  have  not  much  to  do.  Some  also  go  to  learn  how  to  run  tnrashing  machines, 
etc.'  Men  18,  20,  and  26  years  of  age  go  there  and  take  the  course  in  Winning;  then 
there  are  longer  courses  for  the  boys  who  go  through.     (847.) 

ScnOh  Dakota. — ^Mr.  Gkeelev  says  the  South  Dakota  A^cultural  Coll^^e  has  what 
is  called  an  agricultural  course,  but  he  regrets  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  most 
agricultural  schools  to  make  universities  of  them  and  forget  the  practical — ^to  make 
auiolars  and  not  farmers  of  those  who  go  there.     (931. ) 

Minnetota. — ^Mr.  Gbeeley  adds  that  the  agricultural  college  in  Minnesota  is  having 
the  same  trouble  that  of  South  Dakota  is,  but  not  quite  so  much  so,  principally 
because  the  agricultural  school  and  the  State  university  are  together,  as  is  the  case 
also  in  KebraSka,  while  in  South  Dakota  and  other  States  the  univemity  is  in  one 
town  and  the  agricultural  school  in  another.  (932.)  {See  ideo  SqfMraiUm from  urn- 
renitia,     VI  B  8,  p.  clxvii.) 

Mr.  PowBBs  testifies  that  President  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  brings 
every  year,  from  every  county  along  his  road  in  Minnesota,  and  sometimes  from 
Dakota,  two  persons  from  every  township  to  Minneapolis,  transportation  free,  to  stay 
three  days  in  the  city,  with  the  understanding  that  thev  shall  spend  one  day  at  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  S&tion.  Air.  Hill  says  this  is  not  philan- 
thropv,  it  is  business;  and  explains  that  the  profit  of  his  road  can  come  only  from 
the  added  prosperity  of  the  6u-mer,  which  can  come  only  by  a  higher  knowledge  of 
luriculture,  ana  improved  methods.  For  several  years  he  has  brought  the  equivalent 
of  10  train  loads  of  people  a  year  a  distance  of  from  150  to  300  miles.  A  great  manv 
of  these  will  be  interested  in  sending  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  agricultural  school. 
(183.) 

Maryiand. — ^Mr.  Aoer,  master  of  the  Maryland  State  Grange,  testifies  that  the 
mechanic  arts,  horticulture,  and  dairving  are  taught  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Coil^,  as  well  as  i^culture.  He  tninks  more  of  the  pupils  are  educated  in  the 
classics  than  for  apiculture.     (107. ) 

Kentucky. — Mr.  N all  testifies  that  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  College  is  getting  to 
be  very  well  supported  by  the  feurmers.  The  number  of  students  is  about  360,  of 
which  number  7  take  the  agricultural  course  alone.     (812. ) 

North  CdroHna. — Mr.  Wnrrs  says  there  is  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
at  Raleigh  for  the  whites,  and  one  on  a  much  smaller  scale  for  the  colored  people  at 
Greensboro.     (425.) 

Mr.  Graham  criticises  the  equal  division  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege fund  of  North  Carolina  between  the  two  races,  arguing  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  whites  as  negroes  in  the  State,  and  that  the  same  amount  of  money  does  not 
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ffet  the  same  number  of  teachers  in  the  white  college  as  in  the  colored  college, 
because  the  teachers  are  of  higher  grade.     (439. ) 

South  Carolina.— Mr.  Hammond  says  that  Clemson  College  is  an  excellent  technical 
school  y  with  professors  and  a  full  equipment  of  laboratories  and  workshops,  includ- 
ing a  large  and  complete  technical  school.  It  is  supported  partly  by  the  State,  and 
p&^ly  by  a  fund  created  by  the  General  Government.  There  is  also  a  nesro  school 
at  Orangeburg  supported  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Hammond  does  not  think  that  the 
graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges  as  a  rule  go  back  to  farming.  They  eo  into  all 
sorts  of  positions  where  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  engineering  is  required.  Actual 
instruction  in  agriculture,  if  it  is  to  be  practically  applied,  must  be  given  in  the  com- 
mon schools.     (824, 830.) 

Georgia. — ^Mr.  Redding  testifies  that  there  is  a  State  agricultural  college  in  Geoiigia, 
but  few  students  take  the  agricultural  course.     (451.  | 

Mr.  Brown  testifies  that  the  money  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  in  Georgia  has  largely  been  used  in  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  and  similar 
subjects.  Nevertheless  a  b^inning  is  being  made  toward  industrial  edacatioii. 
There  are  separate  industrial  schools,  supported  by  the  State,  for  white  boys,  white 
girls,  and  colored  persons.     (64.) 

Mr.  Halr  testifies  that  the  State  University  of  Geoicia,  which  receives  aid  from 
the  Government  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1890,  is  a  classical  institution,  but  aims 
to  give  enough  agricultural  and  mechanical  education  to  be  enabled  to  receive  the 
money.  Agricultural  education  is  not  ma^ified  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  leading 
agriculturists  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society  have  agitated  the  question  of  making 
the  agricultural  college  a  distmct  school,  but  the  graduates  of  the  university  are  in 
the  law  offices  and  newspaper  offices,  and  control  public  opinion.  Mr.  Hale  says 
there  are  two  or  three  other  technical  institutions  of  a  moderate  degree  of  efficiency 
in  Georgia.     (385,  386. ) 

Alabama. — Mr.  Poole  testifies  that  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ck>U^  at 
Auburn,  Ala.,  has  been  in  existence  30  vears.  Agriculture  is  taught  in  all  its 
branches.  Tuition  is  free,  except  for  indaental  fees  of  perhaps  flO  or  |12  a  year. 
An  experiment  station  is  connected  with  the  school. 

There  are  also  in  Alabama  9  district  agricultural  colleges,  1  in  each  Congressional 
district,  drawing  $2,500  a  year  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  wnich  con- 
tributes also  to  2  colored  agricultural  schools — Booker  Washington's,  at  Tuskegee,  and 
another  near  Montgomery  under  Professor  Patterson.     (920.^ 

Louisiana. — Dr.  ^fubbs  testifies  that  the  2  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of 
Louisiana,  for  white  and  colored  students  respectively,  were  established  under  the 
land-grant  act  and  the  Morrill  bill  granting  $25,000  ($15,000  at  first)  to  each  State 
and  Territory.  The  college  for  whites  is  associated  with  the  old  Louisiana  State 
Universitv  at  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  very  prosperous,  having  nearly  400  students,  males 
exclusively.  The  university  has  a  literar]^  and  scientinc  course,  covering  general 
science,  as  well  as  agricultural  and  mechanical  subjects.  It  also  includes  the  Audu- 
bon Sugar  School.     (779.) 

5.  Bpeeial  lohools  and  apeeial  oonrtei. — Netv  York  State  College  of  Forestry. — Professor 
Fernow,  director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  says  that  this  college 
was  established  in  1898,  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  for  two  objects:  to 
educate  foresters,  and  to  make  a  demonstration  of  practical  forest  management  on  a 
tract  of  timber  land  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  an  int^ral  part  of  Cornell  University. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  one  of  4  years.  Four  students  were  registered  the  first 
year,  17  the  second,  and  26  the  third.  Certain  courses  in  the  college  nave  been  taken 
by  much  larger  numbers  of  students  from  other  departments  of  the  university.  The 
students  will  find  employment  after  graduation  witli  forest  commissions  of  New  York 
and  other  States,  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  with  lumber  firms 
and  managers  of  large  estates  which  include  forest  properties.  Probably,  also,  other 
collies  of  forestry  will  be  established  and  will  need  teaching  forces.     (1000,1001.^ 

Dairy  school^  Wiiicormn. — Dr.  True  testifies  that  the  special  dairy  school  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  already  (1899)  sent  out  about  800tramed  butter  and 
cheese  makers,  and  has  taught  between  1,000  and  2,000  young  men  butter  making  on 
the  farm  as  distinguished  from  that  in  the  creamery.  There  is  also  at  this  insti- 
tution a  short  course  in  agriculture,  having  190  students  in  1898-99.  Professor  Henry, 
dean  of  the  college,  says  that  places  have  been  found  on  farms  in  this  one  year  for 
more  than  50  young  men,  who  got  from  $2  to  $10  a  month  more  because  of  their 
special  training.     (139. ) 

Audubon  Sugar  School. — Dr.  True  says  a  school  for  training  sugar  experts  has  been 
in  operation  a  number  of  years  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with 
the  experiment  station,  and  more  recently  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  connection  with  the 
State  university,  which  has  proved  useful  and  has  received  financial  support  from 
the  Sugar  Planters*  Association.    ( 139, 140. ) 
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Dr.  Stcbbs  says  the  Audubon  Sugar  School,  which  was  started  onder  his  direction, 
was  established  by  the  si^ar  planters  ol  Louisiana,  and  after  4  or  5  vears  the  State 
adopted  it.  There  is  a  5-year's  course.  The  students  spend  6  montns  in  studying 
the  sciences  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  A^cultura)  and  Mechanical  CoU^e;  then 
for  3  months  in  the  year  they  work  practically  in  the  sugarhouse,  the  sugar  fields, 
and  the  laboratories  of  the  sugar  experiment  station.  Every  bov  who  attends  the 
school  is  required  to  plow,  plant,  hoe,  ditch,  cut  cane,  run  the  boilers  and  machinery 
of  the  sugarhouse,  and  do  everything  that  is  done  on  the  place.  Dr.  Stubbs  has  kept 
a  millionaire's  son  on  a  4-mule  plow  while  the  thermometer  was  ninety-odd  degrees 
in  the  shade.     (778,  779. ) 

Dr.  S^bbs  says  there  were  a  dozen  Cubans  in  the  sugar  school  when  the  war  broke 
out.  Scienoe  knows  no  political  boundaries,  and  when  the  school  was  first  opened 
the  qaesdon  arose  what  should  be  done  with  applications  from  forei^ers.    The  peo- 

Sle  decided  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  charge  an  increased  tuition,  which  was 
one  until  the  State  took  chaiige.  The  State  law  prohibits  any  charge  at  all  for  any 
instruction  the  State  gives,  and  hence  foreigners  are  educated  at  the  sugar  school 
without  payment  of  feea     (780. ) 

6.  Ooenpation  of  graduates. — Dr.  Crowell's  observation  leads  him  to  believe  that 
pupils  instructed  in  agricultural  colie^,  etc.,  do  not  ^  back  to  the  farms,  and  for 
that  reason  he  thinks  distinctively  agricultural  institutions  have  not  yet  found  their 
normal  function.     (337.) 

Mr.  Brig  HAM  says  that  unfortunately  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fiurmers* 
sons  who  are  able  to  ^o  to  coUege  desire  to  take  up  some  other  work  than  firming, 
though  this  tendency  is  becoming  less  marked.     (12. ) 

Mr.  Whitxey  reinarks  that  few  of  the  young  men  who  so  to  college  attempt  to  fit 
themselves  for  farm  work.  He  instances  the  small  numoer  of  students  who  have 
taken  the  a^cultural  course  at  Yale  University,  which  has  had  a  permanent  endow- 
ment for  agricultural  education.  He  also  says  that  at  Harvard,  which  has  both  an 
aniculturu  and  a  technical  school,  there  is  a  much  greater  attendance  at  the  technical 
school,  and  also  in  the  classical  coUege,  than  in  the  a^cultural  course.     (868. ) 

Mr.  Hale  knows  of  a  number  of  successful  farmers  m  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  and  New  York  who  are  gptaduates  of  agricultural  colleges.  He  savs  the 
graduates  of  these  colleges  far  outstrip  other  farmers,  if  they  have  a  love  of  tne  soil 
and  the  same  business  ability.     (387.) 

Mr.  NoRRis  savs  many  youuff  men  are  getting  much  benefit  from  the  agricultural 
courses  at  Comeil,  especially  the  short  courses  of  10  or  20  weeks  in  dairying,  fruit 
growing,  and  practical  agriculture.  As  a  rule,  he  thinks  they  are  content  to  eo  back 
to  the  Sum,  but  as  farmers  some  young  men  would  be  complete  failures,  '' because 
they  never  were  bom  that  way."  A  man  will  not  be  a  success  in  anything  he  does 
not  like.  Mr.  Norris  thinks  every  man  should  be  allowed  his  natural  inclination;  if 
he  has  an  eye  for  mechanics,  he  ought  to  take  a  course  in  that  line.     (324. ) 

New  Jeney. — Mr.  Dye  says  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Collie  ^  back  to  the  farms.     (88.) 

Mr.  GoLEB,  of  New  Jersey,  testifies  that  some  of  the  stuaents  of  the  agricultural 
college  return  to  the  farms,  and  some  have  gone  on  to  a  higher  education  and  found 
more  profitable  business.  The  influence  of  the  agricultural  college  on  agriculture  is 
felt  more  through  the  dissemination  of  information  among  farmers  than  in  the  educa- 
tion of  farmers'  sons.     (1^.) 

OtAo. — ^Mr.  Miller  testifies  that  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  go  back  to  the  &urm  as  a  rule.  Among  them  are  some  of  the 
very  best  lecturers  and  workers  in  agricultural  lines.     (610. ) 

Michiffan. — Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Ck>llege, 
which  graduated  its  first  class  in  1861,  took  a  census  of  its  graduates  25  or  30  years 
after  its  establishment  and  found  that  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  them  were  in 
agriculture.  A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  proi)ortion  of  graduates  of  purely 
technical  schools,  such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers,  who  follow  through  life 
the  calling  they  were  educated  for,  and  it  was  found  to  be  below  50  per  cent.  Pro- 
fessor IHvenport  has  known  many  men  who  came  to  the  college  without  any  idea 
of  going  onto  the  land,  because  it  was  a  cheap  course  to  take,  who  afterward  did  go 
upon  the  land.  It  takes  capital  to  own  and  operate  land,  and  is  more  difficult  to 
acquire  a  farm  than  to  go  into  a  profession,  so  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  for 
the  graduates  to  teach  school  for  a  time  or  do  something  else  in  which  they  could 
make  more  money  than  by  doing  ordinary  farm  labor.  The  Michigan  A^icultural 
College  found  that  of  the  50  per  cent  not  on  the  land,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
graduates  of  long  standing  were  landowners,  and  that  nearly  all  the  recent  gradu- 
ates looked  forward  to  owning  land  as  soon  as  they  could  afford  it.  There  is  now  a 
tendency  for  voung  men  who  are  up  in  agriculture  to  rent  farms.     (261. ) 

ifimou.— Au.  McKay  testifies  that  the  percentage  of  those  taking  an  agricultural 
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course  in  the  University  of  lUinois  who  have  gone  back  to  fanning  has  been  very 

(  small.    A  young  man  taking  a  4  vears  course  in  the  university  obtains  a  foirly  libend 

'  education.     If  he  takes  the  regular  course  in  agriculture,  he  gets  more  than  simply 

the  technical  agricultural  8ubje<!ts;  he  has  considerable  literature,  modem  languages 

and  a  good  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.    A  number  of  the  grad- 

I  uates  are  now  deans  of  colleges  of  agncuiture,  or  profe6M)r8  of  agriculture;  some  are 

directors  of  experiment  stations.    They  went  into  these  positions  because  they  could 

I  earn  more  than  they  could  on  the  farm.     (635. ) 

'  Professor  Davenpobt  explains  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  universitiee 

is  more  technical  than  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  that  students  do  not  take 
the  course  unless  the^  expect  to  go  upon  the  land.  The  agricultural  students  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  will  all  go  upon  the  land,  except  an  occasional  one  who  is 
picked  out  for  an  instructor  somewhere.     (262. ) 

Mmnesola. — Mr,  Powers  says  bo^s  are  sometimes  educated  just  enough  to  take  them 
away  from  the  farms,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  sometimes  educate  them  in  wrong 
lines.  The  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture,  however,  is  educating  them  to  stay  at 
home.  They  go  back  and  become  important  factors  in  the  elevation  of  fiinaiers, 
spreading  abrcmd  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  None  of  the  other 
western  mstitutions  have  so  large  a  proportion  of  graduates  who  go  back  to  the 
farms.     (172,  183.) 

North  Dakota. — ^Mr.  Budge  says  a  great  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  North 
I  Dakota  Agricultural  College  leave  the  &rms  and  seek  the  professions.    Some  go  from 

the  agricultural  collie  to  the  university,  and  some  go  to  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. The  university  boys  are  a  little  older  than  the  agricultural  college  bovs.  The 
older  students  at  the  agricultural  college  study  for  the  improvement  of  tneir  own 
farms,  but  the  youn^  boys  go  there  because  they  can  get  in  when  they  can  not  get 
into  a  college;  then  m  a  year  or  two  they  go  to  the  higher  schools.     (847,  848.) 

Kentucky. — Mr.  Nall  says  a  good  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  Kentucky  Agricul- 
tural College  return  to  the  farms,  and  they  make  very  intelligent  farmers.  They  are 
the  entering  wedge  for  better  farming  in  Kentucky.  Quite  a  ;iumber  have  gone  into 
other  pursuits.     (812,  813. ) 

Audubon  Sugar  School^  Louisiana. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  Audubon  Sugar  School  has 
graduated  quite  a  number  of  young  men  who  are  now  filling  positions  wherever  cane 
'  sugar  is  grown — probably  15  or  20  are  in  Hawaii,  including  the  director  of  the  exper- 

iment station  there.  The  director  of  the  experiment  station  in  Queensland,  who  was 
formerly  one  of  Dr.  Stubbs' s  assistants,  went  out  there  on  a  5-year  contract  at  $15,000 
a  year,  to  teach  sugar  growing  and  manufacture.  Another  naduate  and  former 
assistant  is  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Hawaiian  Planters'  Association, 
at  Honolulu,  getting  $5,000  a  year  and  expenses.  The  boys  are  doing  well  every- 
where. They  have  also  addea  to  the  Louisiana  sugarhouses,  a  fair  proportion  of 
which  are  run  by  the  graduates  of  the  school.  A  dozen  or  more  are  in  Cuba;  others 
are  in  Mexico,  Porto  fiico,  the  Danish  West  Indies,  French  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
and  Mauritius.     (779,  780. ) 

Wholesome  influence  of  coHege-irained  farmers. — Dr.  True  says  agricultural  colleges 
are  sending  out  every  year  young  men  thoroughly  trained  in  agri^tural  lines  whose 
influence  will  be  very  great  in  promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture.     (140.  J 

Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  the  graduates  of  the  Michigan  Agncultaral 
College  engaged  in  agriculture  have  been  much  more  successful  than  the  average 
farmer^  and  that  recent  graduates  especially  have  become  centers  of  better  methods 
in  their  own  communities.  The  sentiment  against  ''book  farming"  has  entirely 
changed  during  the  last  decade,  and  now  if  a  man  knows  a  thing,  the  farmers  are 
glad  to  learn  it  from  him.     (262. ) 

7.  Benefloial  eflbet  of  the  agrienltiiral  oollegeB  npon  agrioQltnre. — Mr.  Stockwsll 
says  the  State  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  a  grand  work  in  sending  out  lecturers 
and  teachers  by  example,  as  well  as  in  institute  work.  There  has  been  a  great 
advance  within' 20  or  even  10  years,  largely  due  to  the  technical  and  experimental 
education  in  agriculture.     (887.) 

Mr.  Dye  says  the  various  agricultural  colleges  in  this  country  have  done  much  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  better  forming.  It  was  about  1840  that  chemistry  began  to  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  the  needs  of  soils,  etc.,  and  the  effects  have  been 
very  beneficial.  The  laboratory  aiscoverb  principles  which  are  of  practical  impor- 
tance to  the  farm,  but  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
plant  foods  which  they  contain  and  the  needs  of  fertilizers  is  not  in  itself  sufficient; 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  careful  experimenting  with  different  crops  and  fertilizers. 
This  is  being  done  with  very  beneficial  results  oy  the  State  experiment  station  in 
New  Jersey  and  by  similar  stations  elsewhere.     (88,  89.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  West  are  doin^  a  great  work.  He 
is  satisfied  that  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  m  tne  West  is  add- 
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lug  as  much  as  or  more  than  any  single  factor  to  the  proeperity  of  the  fatmiere: 
(183.) 

ProfesBor  Davenport  thinks  the  support  of  agricultural  colleges  is  the  best  invest- 
ment of  money  the  Government  ever  made,  considering  the  good  to  the  farmers,  the 
maintenance  of  fertility,  the  upbuilding  of  agriculture,  and  Uie  cheapening  of  prod- 
ucts which  result  He  says  the  tendency  to  support  agricultural  colleges  is  much 
greater  than  formerly.     (262. ) 

8.  Proposed  ehaages  in  organisaUon  and  eonnos  of  study. — S^paradon  from  unttxfrn- 
tie». — Mr.  Brxgham  considers  that  agricultural  and  mechamcal  colleges  should  be 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  other  universities.  In  many  cases  the  State  universities 
have  secured  funds  from  the  State  and  national  governments,  nominally  for  educa- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  have  spent  them  in  teaching  the  classics  and  similar  subjects. 
In  the  separate  instruction  there  would  be  more  likely  to  exist  a  sentiment  as  to  the 
honorable  nature  of  work  and  a  pride  and  enthucdasm  for  agriculture.  (13. )  (See 
also  VI  B  4,  Minnesota,  p.  clxii.  } 

Mo^Sficatian  of  curriculum, — ^Mr.  Bachbldeb  says  that  the  various  agricultural  col- 
leges in  New  England  devote  relatively  more  attention  to  mechanic^  arts  than  to 
agriculture.  A  lar^  proportion  of  the  farmers*  boys  who  go  through  the  course 
enter  other  occupations  and  do  not  return  to  the  farm.  Mr.  Bacheider  believes  that 
the  courses  should  be  so  modified  as  to  develop  enthusiasm  for  agriculture  and  thus 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  farming  and  of  rural  life.     (44. ) 

Domestic  training. — ^Mias  Ekma  Sickei^  secretary  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  National  Domestic  Science  Association,  says  that  comparatively 
small  opportunity  is  given  for  education  in  the  normal,  healthful  vocations  of  life, 
such  as  tiie  best  methods  of  conducting  a  farm,  a  business,  or  a  home.  Education  is 
dea^ed  to  meet  abnormal  conditions,  which  are  actually  developed  by  the  facilities 
provided  for  meeting  them,  while  the  means  for  best  promoting  normal  conditions 
are  n^lected.  This  is  especially  true  of  women's  work.  The  oi^y  opportunities 
for  a  thorough  education  he  in  some  profession  or  other  field  of  men's  work.  It  is 
easier  for  a  woman  to  be  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  or  a  chemist  than  to  be  a  cook  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  easier  to  learn  anatomy,  botany,  or  astronomy 
than  to  learn  the  principles  of  combinations  of  food  materials  and  the  right  use  of 
foods.  There  is  no  place  in  which  domestic  science  is  taught  in  the  systematic  way 
in  which  almost  every  science  is  taught  For  20  years  Miss  Sickels  has  been  trving 
to  find  an  opportunity  for  making  as  thorough  and  systematic  a  study  of  the  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  health  as  is  afforded  in  the  schools  of  medicine  for  its  restora- 
tion, but  has  found  no  place  in  any  school  or  university  where  the  simple  necessary 
rules  of  life  are  efficiently  and  effectually  taught     (519.) 

Miss  Sickels  says  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Kansas  (Professor  Davenport  adds  South  Dakota  and  Michigan)  are  now  nving  some 
attention  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  foods,  but  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
svBtem  and  lack  of  funds.  Some  uniform  svstem  should  be  developed  ai)plicable  to 
ajl  of  them,  and  their  reports  systematizea  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
recommended  by  the  subcommission  on  domestic  science  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  teaching  of  cooking  in  the  public  schools  would  naturally  fol- 
low from  this  work  in  the  universities.  In  1899  an  appropriation  of  $16,000  was 
made  for  investigating  the  nutrition  of  food;  but  the  mvestigations  now  made  are 
almost  solely  as  to  a  balanced  ration,  while  in  practical  application  the  methods  of 
preparation  nave  the  greatest  value  and  importance.  In  most  cases  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants is  due  to  lack  of  nutritious  food.  Miss  Sickels  says  there  is  a  lack  of  text-books 
on  this  subject     (520,  621. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  thinks  no  girls'  school,  particularly  a  normal  school,  should  ever  per- 
mit a  girl  to  go  out  from  it  until  she  is  a  thorough  housekeeper  and  cook,  well 
acquainted  with  plain  nursing,  and  trained  to  regard  these  thmgs  as  among  the 
highest  womanly  accomplishments.     (931. ) 

€•  Primary  and  secondary  tehoolt.— 1.  Veed  of  praetioal  training  in  farm 
work. — ^Mr.  WHmrKY  criticises  the  agricultural  institutions  for  not  being  satisfied  to 
remain  schools,  but  aroiring  to  the  (Bgnity  of  collies  and  universities.  Abroad,  he 
says,  it  is  much  more  frequent  to  see  primary  or  high  schools  in  agriculture  in  farm- 
ing districts.  A  young  man  educated  in  such  an  institution  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  contented  to  follow  agriculture  than  one  who  goes  to  a  university,  where  the 
agricultural  couTse  is  lookM  down  upon  by  the  other  students  and  is  supposed  not 
to  maintun  the  rigorous  training  that  the  classical  and  mathematical  studies  are 
thought  to  offer.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Whitney  that  the  opportunities  are  not  presented 
to  train  people  in  the  particular  knowledge  required  in  any  line  of  agriculture.  He 
thinks  there  is  need  for  more  a^cultural  schools  and  not  for  more  agricultural  col- 
leges.   The  schools  should  be  right  out  on  the  farm  lands  where  the  boys  work.    If 
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such  a  school  were  established  in  an  aj^caltural  center  like  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
under  the  splendid  agricultural  conditions  prevailing  there,  and  if  bovs  could  see  the 
methods  pursued  ana  learn  how  to  handle  stock  and  crops,  they  would  acquire  infor- 
mation that  would  fit  them  admirably  to  take  charge  of  estates  or  lands  oi  their  own 
elsewhere.  If  Mr.  Whitney  wanted  to  educate  a  young  man  to  be  a  tobacco  expert, 
he  would  send  him  to  Florida,  where  the  industn^  has  been  developed  along  really 
scientific  lines  by  practical  men.  A  man  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  work,  thoogn 
not  otherwise  educated,  will  command  a  salary  of  from  $2,000  to  |4,000.     (869,  870.) 

Mr.  Gbbeley,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Education  of  South  Dakota,  says 
the  best  agricultural  school  for  a  boy  is  to  spend  a  year  with  a  thorough-going  up-to- 
date  stockman  and  farmer,  and  to  live  in  daily  touch  with  first-claas  stock  raising 
and  farming.  The  nearer  the  i^cultural  schools  can  come  to  this  the  more  successf  lu 
they  will  be.     (931.) 

2.  Exiftin^  lohools  of  agrioultore. — ^Dr.  True  savs  there  is  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  a  School  of  Agriculture  of  high-school  grade,  oiganized  separately 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  reporting  in  1898  an  attendance  of  275  young  men 
and  50  young  women.  Nearly  all  the  graduates  are  said  to  return  to  farm  homes. 
One  branch  of  the  institution  is  a  dairy  school,  with  an  attendance  of  about  100  young 
men  with  some  previous  experience  in  butter  and  cheese  making,  who  desire  a  more 
technical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  similar  school  has  been  started  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  with  an  attendance  (1899)  of  60  boys,  reported  to  be  direct  from 
the  farm  and  with  the  intention  of  going  back.  Hampton  Institute,  Vii^nia,  and 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  are  developing  agricultural  courses  along  high-school 
lines.  There  is  a  school  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  under  Jewish  auspices,  understood  to 
be  endowed  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund,  which  has  a  farm  school  on  the  European 

gittem,  the  boys  living  on  the  farm  and  having  practical  instruction  in  agriculture, 
r.  True  also  understands  that  the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  of  Virginia  gives 
some  training  in  agriculture  in  this  way.  He  regards  this  as  simply  the  b^inning  of 
a  movement  for  secondary  agricultural  education,  and  believes  that  there  is  needed 
the  development  of  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  in  this  country  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  Europe.     (140.) 

QUnwood  School  for  Boys. — Mr.  Gborqe  founded  the  Glenwood  School  for  Boys 
near  Chicago  about  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  boys  in  agriculture.     (224.) 

BriardW  Manor. — Mr.  Flanders,  of  New  York,  says  that  a  school  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Briarcliff  under  private  auspices  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  turn  the 
tide  of  young  men  from  the  city  back  toward  the  farm.  It  was  an  outcome  of  an 
investigation  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborers  made  by  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.     (998. ) 

Hampton  and  Tuskegee. — ^Dr.  True  says  the  education  in  agriculture  at  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  is  decidedly  practical,  though  it  has  not  gone  very  far.  The  experi- 
ment stations  and  agricultural  colleges  in  the  South  are  also  teacning  a  great  deal  of 
value  to  the  farmer.     (145. ) 

Mr.  Poole  says  the  advantages  to  the  colored  man  of  such  schools  as  that  of  Booker 
Washington's  are  simply  wonderful.  Mr.  Washington  is  a  great  man  and  doing  a 
great  work  for  his  race.  At  the  State  fair  at  Birmingham  in  October,  1900,  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  exhibit  from  the  institute  would  have  done  credit  to  anj 
coU^.  Mr.  Washington  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  W.  B.  Counsel,  encourage  their 
pupils  to  go  into  agricultural  pursuits,  but  that  is  done  very  little;  young  negroes  take 
to  the  professions,  especially  preaching.  Tuskegee  Institute  receives  $1,500  from  the 
State  department  of  agriculture,  and  certain  other  moneys  from  the  public-school 
fund.     (923.) 

Mr.  Hale  thinks  Mr.  Washington  is  doing  wonderful  work.  A  number  of  very 
bright  young  men  from  Tuskegee  have  come  to  his  fruit  farm  as  tramp  laborers  look- 
ing for  work.  He  found  that  they  came  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  well-man- 
aged fruit  farm,  rather  than  for  the  wages.  In  some  Instances  they  have  been  dis- 
appointing, but  as  a  rule  they  are  satisfactory.     (401. ) 

Calhoun  Colored  School. — Mr.  Dillingham  says  that  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  is  a 
typical  Black  Belt  county,  selected  by  Mr.  Booker  Washington  when  tne  Calhoun 
Scnool  was  started,  about  1892.  There  is  at  Calhoun  a  sort  of  farm  villa^,  having 
at  the  center  a  graded  school  running  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  giving  agricultural  training  for  boys  and  domestic  training  for  girls. 
There  are  18  workers  at  the  school,  about  one-third  educated  blacks  from  Hampton 
and  the  rest  educated  whites  from  the  North.  They  are  trying  to  build  up  a  neigh- 
borhood with  an  institutional  object  lesson  at  the  center,  consisting  of  a  farm,  a  home, 
a  school,  and  a  church.  The  school  is  under  no  denominational  control,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  almost  entirely.  The  students  range  in  age  from 
5  to  21  years.  Only  1  of  the  graduates  has  disappointed  the  teachers;  the  others  all 
promise  well.    Some  are  buymg  farms,  and  that  is  the  ambition  of  all;  one  is  a  level- 
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headed  preacher  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are  trying  to  go  on  with  their  edacar 
tioQ  ana  to  educate  those  around  them,  "they  show  eneigy,  determination,  an<i 
industry.  The  school  has  shown  the  people  how  thev  can  raise  a  bale  of  cotton  to 
the  sens  instead  of  a  third  of  a  bale,  the  average  yield  for  the  county  by  intensive 
fanning  and  by  using  the  cotton  seed  as  a  fertiuzer,  and  how  they  can  get'25  bushels 
of  com  to  the  acre  instead  of  15.  Manual  training  has  been  developed  out  of  the 
repair  shop.     ( 164,  167-169. ) 

Mr.  Dillingham  says  there  is  at  Calhoun  a  neighborhood  of  farms  and  homes 
groa^ted  about  a  civilizing  center,  with  a  school,  church,  etc.,  endeavoring  to  over- 
come the  poverty  and  isolation  of  the  former's  life.  He  looks  to  the  farm  village 
especially  to  protect  the  life  of  children.  A  short  time  before  the  Calhoun  School 
was  founded  there  was  a  race  war  in  Lowndes  County,  but  now  the  feeling  between 
the  races  is  pleasant,  and  white  and  colored  people  are  workii^  together  at  CUhonn. 
A  Southern  white  man  sold  one  of  his  plantations  to  the  school,  and  is  practioally 
the  agent  of  the  school.     ( 165. ) 

Mr.  Dillingham  says  a  farmers'  conference  is  held  each  month,  which  is  a  school 
in  fanning  for  the  older  people.  The  economic  gospel  taught  is  to  raise  food  and 
bay  land.    The  black  farmers  of  the  farm  village  are  buying  some  3, 600  acres.     ( 166. ) 

(Xhgr  industrial  schools  in  Alabama. — ^Mr.  Dillingham  says  that  besides  the  Tus- 
kesee  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  there  is  a  manual-labor  school  at  Hunts- 
viUe,  Ala.,  and  the  Calhoun  School  is  trying  to  establish  branch  schools.     (168.) 

B.  Agiicaltaral  tnstructton  for  adults.— 1.  Farmera'  institiitet.— Dr.  True 
testifies  that  in  some  States  the  farmers'  institutes  are  managed  by  the  agricultural 
college  or  experiment  station;  more  frequently  they  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  board  or  commissioner  of  aj^culture,  and  in  a  few  States  there  is  a 
special  State  officer  known  as  the  Superintendent  of  Fanners'  Institutes.  There  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  institutes  held.  Dr.  True  estimates  that  they 
are  now  r^golarlv  held  in  about  30  States,  and  that  during  the  year  1^8-99  there 
were  some  2,000  institutes,  with  a  total  attendance  of  about  500,000.  When  the 
institutes  were  first  organized  the  formers  liked  best  to  hear  the  successful  farmers 
who  had  had  experience  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  now  the  demand  is  more 
and  more  for  experts  who  have  made  a  wide  studv  of  agricultural  problems.  The 
institute  workers  nave  thus  far  been  drawn  largely  from  the  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  but  their  staffs  are  getting  overworkai,  and  in  one  or  two  places  at  least 
there  is  the  b^inning  of  a  movement  to  organize  a  special  corps  of  institute  workers. 
Dr.  True  thinks  there  should  be  in  this  country  men  corresponding  to  what  in  France 
are  called  traveling  professors,  who  could  ascertain  what  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
«re,  find  out  what  is  oeing  done  in  the  experiment  station  and  in  the  department  of 
of  agricultorc^  and  disseminate  the  information  at  farmers'  institutes  and  other 
farmers'  meetmgs.  In  Wisconsin  there  are  now  held  annually  120  institutes,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  more  than  50,000.  The  best  addresses  are  published  in  the 
annufl  institute  bulletin,  of  which  60,000  copies  are  distributed,  a  copy  being  put 
in  evenr  school  librarv  in  the  State.  The  State  makes  an  appropriation  of  $12,000 
annuallv  for  this  work.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  New  York  are  also  mentioned  as  States  in  which  the  institute 
movement  has  been  especially  successful.    ( 141, 142. ) 

VermonL — Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  Vermont  has  a  good  system  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, from  30  to  40  meetings  being  held  in  different  localities  during  3  months  of 
each  winter,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  largely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  granges.     (404,  405.) 

Ma8$achu9eU8, — ^Mr.  Stockwell  says  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture 
secures  for  institute  lecturers  the  best  talent  it  can  obtain,  securing  practical  men 
from  the  ooUeges  and  experiment  stations  and  the  most  successful  and  progressive 
agriculturists  to  discuss  their  specialties.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  insti- 
tutes and  the  agricultural  collie,  but  all  the  professors  are  on  the  list  of  institute 
speakers.  The  State  provides  one  speaker  for  each  institute.  The  list  of  institute 
speakers  and  their  subiects  is  sent  to  every  agricultural  society  in  the  State,  and  the 
institute  committee  or  the  member  of  the  Board  of  A^culture  representing  the  society 
selects  the  speaker  and  subject  best  suited  to  their  needs.  One  or  two  ladies  are 
among  the  lecturers,  and  improved  household  conditions  are  discussed,  as  well  as 
a^ciuture  proper.  The  people  usually  meet  in  the  morning  and  have  some  topic 
discussed  by  local  agriculturists,  or,  if  they  please,  they  mav  select  a  local  lecturer 
and  pay  him.  The  speaker  sent  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  follows  in  the  afternoon ; 
the  rest  of  the  piperamme  is  made  up  by  the  society.  This  induces  a  local  interest 
which  results  in  a  large  attendance.  The  average  attendance  in  the  winter  of  1899- 
1900  was  91,  in  spite  of  storms  and  other  drawbacks.  Never  before  had  there  been 
such  a  demand  for  lecturers. 
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Mr.  Stockwell  explaiBs  that  each  of  the  34  agricaltaral  societieei  in  order  to  receive 
the  $600  bounty  from  the  State,  iu  obliged  to  hold  3  fanners'  institutes.  Where 
there  is  no  agricultural  society,  lectures  are  furnished  to  granges  or  farmers'  clubs,  so 
that  every  section  of  the  State  is  supplied,  though  the  call  is  greater  than  can  be 
supplied  under  the  present  appropriation.  On  an  average  there  are  at  least  8  insti- 
tutes to  a  county  each  year.     (893,  896. ) 

Pennsylvania. — ^Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  that  the  Deputv  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
organizes  farmers'  institutes  in  the  various  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  providing 
lecturers  on  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  of  scientific  agriculture.  The 
State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  speakers, 
the  rent  of  halls,  etc.  The  Deputy  Secretary  has  a  committee  in  each  county,  which 
meets  in  June  to  select  the  places  and  dates  at  which  they  desire  to  have  institutes 
held  the  following  season.  The  State  is  divided  into  5  dustricts,  in  each  of  which 
the  State  i>rovides  3  lecturers  who  are  expected  to  be  present  at  ever^^  institute 
held  in  their  section.  The  chaiirman  of  this  Doard  of  representatives  is  an  intelligent 
practical  farmer  of  experience,  energv,  and  judgment,  well  informed  on  agricultural 
topics,  and  able  to  express  himself  clearly.  The  second  man  is  a  scientist,  supplied 
of  late  jrears  by  the  State  college.  The  third  man  is  selected  because  he  has  suc- 
ceeded m  some  special  line  of  agriculture,  and  is  changed  from  time  to  time  for  men 
who  are  experts  in  other  lines.  The  first  2  men  are  kept  throughout  the  entire 
season.  A  pamphlet  is  published  giving  the  names  of  the  State  lecturers,  the  topics 
they  discuss,  and  short  biographies,  so  that  the  local  managers  can  see  what  line  of 
work  each  individual  is  capable  of  treating,  and  can  ^lect  one  of  the  topics  put  down 
under  the  lecturer's  name.  Local  committees  are  authorized  to  select  persons  in  the 
neighborhood  who  have  succeeded  in  some  line  of  agriculture  to  lecture  or  read 
papers.  Institutes  generall;^  continue  for  2  days,  beginning  in  the  afternoon  of  one 
day  and  ending  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The  evening  session  of  the  first 
day  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  education  of  farmers  and  their  children,  and  to 
it  are  invited  the  county  superintendent,  school-teachers,  and  school  children. 
Another  prescribed  session  is  a  woman's  session,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  country 
homes,  the  care  of  children,  the  cooking  of  food,  the  science  of  nutrition,  decoration, 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  country  homes,  flower  gardening^  etc.  The 
local  managers  choose  what  they  desire  to  have  discussed  at  the  other  sessions.  After 
each  lecture  there  is  an  opportunity  given  for  asking  questions,  which  \a  regarded  9s 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  work.  Institutes  are  held  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  among  the  best  florists,  and  the  institute  workers  are  expected  to  stand 
criticism  from  the  best  men  in  the  country.  The  work  is  of  high  grade,  and  the 
interest  has  been  ver^  great.  The  difficulty  is  to  secure  halls  of  stmcient  size.  As^ 
rule  the  available  buildings  are  entirely  inadequate  to  bold  the  audiences.  •  Country 
churches  and  sometimes  country  schoolhouses  are  used.  In  1898-99  about  60,0(X) 
tanning  people  were  reached  in  tne  institute  work.     (347-349. ) 

Mr.  Uamilton  testifies  that  the  farmers'  institutes  have  discouraged  the  discussion 
of  controverted  questions,  such  as  the  tariff  and  the  money  question,  leaving  them  to 
orators  sent  out  by  the  political  parties.  These  questions  are  thought  to  distract 
attention  from  the  real  object  of  the  institute  work,  which  is  to  give  inK>rmation  upon 
practical  subjects.     (374.) 

Ohio, — Mr.  Miller  testifies  that  farmers'  institute  work  was  begun  in  Ohio  in  1880 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  making  an  allowance  of  |1,000  to  cover  expenses. 
After  2  or  3  years  the  appropriation  was  gradually  increased,  and  the  general  assem- 
bly came  to  the  aid  of  the  board,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  devote  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  to  institute  work.  In  1890  a  general  law  was  passed,  providing  for  a  per  cap- 
ita allowance  of  5  mills  from  the  various  counties,  3  mills  to  be  used  for  local  expenses 
of  the  farmers'  institutes  held  in  the  county,  and  2  mills  to  be  available  by  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  for  its  share  of  the  expenses  in  furnishing  speakers,  etc.  In  1896 
the  law  was  amended,  making  the  per  capita  allowance  from  the  county  funds  6  mills, 
with  a  maximum  of  $250,  so  that  the  State  board  now  receives  from  $60  to  $250  a 
year  from  each  county,  or  about  $8,300  in  all,  and  the  local  societies  receive  an  equal 
amount  for  ex^nditure  at  home. 

From  1  to  4  institutes  are  held  annually  in  each  countv. 

Local  farmers'  institute  societies  organize  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  by  petitioning 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  receiving  author ty  from  it.  The  local  societies 
have  a.free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the  institutes,  under  certain  regulations  adopted 
by  the  board.  Partisan  and  reli^ous  questions  mudt  not  be  discuffled,  but  the  work 
must  be  confined  to  the  farm  and  its  interest.  Many  of  the  best  papers  are  by  women. 
The  employment  of  woman  speakers  by  the  local  societies  is  encouraged;  the  State 
board  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  clear  to  employ  them.  The  State  board  furnishes  2 
speakers  to  each  institute,  ana  the  speakers  travel  in  pairs,  but  no  two  of  them  work 
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together  more  than  a  week.  In  som^  other  States  the  whole  work  is  done  from  the 
institute  bureau,  from  4  to  7  speakers  being  sent  out  and  conducting  the  meeting 
from  begining  to  end.  Some  States  have  1  or  2  women  who  lecture  on  domestic  sci- 
ence, etc.  l^ere  is  an  averaee  of  38  speakers  on  the  Ohio  list,  each  having  from  5  to 
15  topics  he  can  discuss  intelligently.  Each  institute  consists  of  5  sessions,  continu- 
ing 2  da^  and  1  evening,  and  each  speaker  is  usually  on  for  5  lectures.  There  is  also 
a  Btate  institute  at  the  capital,  just  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  in  the  middle  of  January,  at  which  addressee  are  delivered  by  the  best 
men  available  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Ohio  corps  of  lecturers. 
The  interest  in  the  institute  work  is  growing  remarkably.  The  board  has  applications 
for  several  times  the  number  of  institutes  that  it  can  grant,  and  many  independent 
meetings  are  held  under  the  rules  of  the  board.  The  work  is  increasingly  valuable. 
Farmers  are  being  encouraged  and  their  work  systematized.  The  avenge  attendance 
is  about  400. 

A  committee  selects  the  best  papers  obtainable  from  the  local  speakers,  with  some 
from  the  employed  speakers,  ana  publishes  annually  a  full  institute  report,  largely 
made  up  of  the 'lectures  delivered.  Of  this  report  10,000  copies  are  published  for 
distribution  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  also  goes  into  the  general  year- 
book of  the  department,  of  which  24,000  copies  are  printed,  of  whicn  19,000  are 
allotted  to  members  of  the  general  assembly,  and  5,000,  besides  those  not  used  bv 
representatives  from  the  laiger  cities,  are  distributed  by  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Miller  has  asked  the  committee  of  the  assembly  to  give  the  department 
25,000  copies,  reducing  the  number  available  for  members  of  the  aasembl  v. 

Most  of  the  lecturers  are  formers.  There  are  also  5  professors  from  the  agricul- 
tural coU^  of  the  Ohio  State  University  i^nd  5  from  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  The  speakers  are  selected  with  a  view  to  their  capacity  for  educating  and 
brining  out  valuable  discussions  among  farmers  themselves.  Mr.  Miller  emphasizes 
tiie  miportance  of  the  latter  feature,  and  says  the  very  best  information  and  thought 
has  been  found  in  localities  which  have  felt  the  great  need  of  farmers'  institutes. 
(e05-«)7.) 

Mifmewta, — Mr.  M.  F.  Grbblet,  editor  of  the  Dakota  Farmer,  testifies  that  Min- 
nesota is  the  leading  State  in  the  Union  for  farmers*  institutes,  showing  much  the 
largest  audiences  and  a  correspondingly  advanced  condition  of  agriculture.  Fre- 
quently the  laigest  hall  or  opera  house  will  not  seat  the  audience.  The  average 
attendance  last  winter  was  about  557.  Minnesota  employs  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal speakers  to  be  found.  It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  clear-cut  speakers  on 
aul^ects  the  formers  are  interested  in  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  they 
talk  about.  Mr.  Greeley  says  that  in  communities  where  institutes  have  been  held 
there  are  better  stock,  bietter  tilled  fields,  better  handling  of  crops,  more  contented 
formers,  and  more  boys  and  girls  who  are  satisfied  with,  and  proud  of,  their  inde- 
pendent farm  life  than  across  the  line  in  another  State  where  they  have  not  been 
held.     (d29,931.) 

North  Dctkota. — Mr.  Prom  savs  the  greatest  benefit  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota 
derive  from  the  agricultural  college  is  through  the  professors'  tours  through  the  State 
holding  institutes  during  the  winter,  when  the  formers  are  not  too  busy  to  attend  and 
get  the  best  results  of  the  experiments  at  the  college.  In  December,  1900,  3  pro- 
fesBors  from  the  coll^;e  held  an  institute  in  Milton  and  lectured  on  the  handling  of 
the  soil,  giving  the  results  of  their  experiments  in  the  Rowing  of  wheat  in  different 
wavs  on  different  plots  of  ground,  fertilized  and  unfertilized.  The  first  institute  at 
Milton  was  held  the  year  before,  a  very  dry  year,  and  the  formers  went  to  get  the 
benefit  of  instruction  from  the  professors,  who  had  raised  a  crop  during;  the  dry  year 
while  the  others  did  not.  The  institutes  are  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  ana  they 
are  very  well  attended.     (790.) 

Mr.  From  says  questions  concerning  elevator  service  or  the  grading  of  grain  are 
not  discussed  at  the  farmers'  institutes  of  North  Dakota.  They  are  discuss^  among 
the  formers  only  in  private  conversation,  and  the  farmers  have  taken  no  political 
action  to  protect  themselves.     (800. ) 

Mr.  BunoE  testifies  that  the  farmers'  institutes  of  North  Dakota  are  well  patron- 
ized and  the  results  are  sood.  The  president  of  the  agricultural  college  and  1  or 
2  of  the  professors  generaUy  go  out  to  them.  The  president  of  the  Great  North- 
em  Railroad  goes  to  a  good  many  of  the  meetings.  Stock  raising  and  general  farm- 
ing are  discussed.     (848,  849. ) 

Maryland. — ^Mr.  Ager  testifies  that  through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Grange 
and  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Collie  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  has  been  secured 
for  formers'  institutes  in  Maryland.  The  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes  secures  speak- 
ers and  gives  notice  of  the  meetings  and  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  choosing  the 
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gubjects  according  to  the  principal  agricultural  interest  of  the  locality.  At  the  close 
of  the  address  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  ask  questions.  The  funds  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient-to  permit  the  sessions  to  be  held  lonser  than  I  day  at  a  time.  Mr.  Ager  thinks 
the  institutes  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect,  but  the  farmers  who  need  instruction 
most  do  not  attend  the  meetings.  The  attendance,  however,  is  better  than  formerly. 
(110,  114.) 

Kentucky. — Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  attempts  have  been  made  heretofore  to  hold 
fiurmers'  institutes  in  Kentucky  by  appointment  of  dates,  and  when  the  lecturers 
went  to  the  designated  place  thev  would  find  no  one  there,  or  perhaps  2  or  3  or  a 
dozen  people.  Mr.  Nall  has  haa  a  good  attendance  at  the  institutes  he  has  held, 
because  he  has  had  the  local  backing  of  a  club  to  work  up  interest  His  plan  is  to 
have  the  local  club  make  local  arrangements,  appoint  a  time,  and  arrange  a  local 
programme.  He  has  almost  determined  not  to  go  among  the  farmers  until  they  are 
organized  to  hold  institutes.  The  professors  of  the  Agricultural  Collie  go  with  Mr. 
Nall,  the  State  Department  of  A^culture  paying  the  expenses.  Mr.  ^11  takes  down 
the  gist  of  what  is  said,  catchmg  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  each  subject, 
writes  them  up,  and  publishes  them  in  a  supplement  to  an  agricultural  paper.  The 
supplement  is  printed  by  the  public  printer  and  sent  out  to  the  Kentucky  arculation 
of  the  paper  under  an  arrangement  with  the  publishers.  .The  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture also  buys  pbout  2,0%  extra  copies  of  the  paper  to  be  sent  gratis  with  the  su^ 
plement  to  persons  in  the  sections  where  few  papers  are  taken.  In  this  way  what  is 
said  is  in  the  hands  of  •  the  farmers  within  10  davs  or  2  weeks.  Mr.  Nall  finds  that 
this  plan  works  well,  and  is  stirring  up  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  believes  it  the 
most  successful  way  of  getting  the  farmers  to  read  and  study  on  these  subjects.    (812. ) 

North  and  South  Carolina. — Mr.  White  says  farmers*  institutes  are  neld  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  North  Carolina  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  they  are  for  the  whites,  and  the  colored  pian  is  not  expected  to  attend.     (425.) 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  farmers'  institutes  in  South  Carolina  are  conducted  by  a 
single  lecturer,  sent  out  on  application  by  Clemson  College.  They  usually  last  onlv 
1  or  2  days.  One  was  held  in  Mr.  Hammond's  neighborhood  and  aroused  much 
interest.     (828,829.) 

Georgia. — Mr.  Redding  says  the  State  of  Georgia  does  not  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  farmers'  institutes.  They  have  been  held  in  an  irr^ular  way,  but  there  are 
no  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  managers  and  speakers.  Nothing  is  being  done  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  farmer  except  by  organized  institutions,  such  as  the 
experiment  station,  and  to  some  extent  by  institutions  like  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.     (447.) 

Alabama — Dr.  Stubbs  says  farmers'  institutes  or  agricultural  meetings  have  been 
held  in  all  parts  of  Alabama.     (769. ) 

Mr. 'Poole,  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabama,  directs  the  holding  of  farm- 
ers' institutes,  bein^  assisted  by  the  professors  from  Auburn.  Mr.  Poole's  intention 
is  to  invite  progressive  farmers,  also,  to  go  with  him.     (920,  921. ) 

iMuigiann. — Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Immigration  oivanized  farmers'  institutes  some  years  ago,  and  the]^  are  now  held 
in  50  of  the  59  parishes  of  the  State.  The  farmers  meet  and  discuss  a^cultural  onee- 
tions  under  the  guidance  of  a  director,  who  is  usually  either  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture or  Dr.  Stubbs  himself,  or  one  of  their  associates,  and  who  takes  to  them  all 
the  information  he  can  relating  to  the  subjects  nearest  to  the  farmers  of  that  imme- 
diate vicinity.  At  every  institute  an  attempt  is  made  to  select  twD  or  three  local 
men  to  take  part.     (782,  783. ) 

Need  of  farmers*  xnslUrU^  in  the  South.— Mr.  Hale  suggests  that  the  agricul- 
tural college  funds  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  the  Southern  States  in  the 
support  of  farmers'  institutes.     (386. ) 

One  great  need  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  according  to  Mr.  Stevens,  is  for  the  for- 
riiation  of  a  farmers'  institute  or  club  in  every  county  in  which  the  best  methods  of 
agriculture,  the  best  machines  for  labor  saving,  and  other  industries  of  the  farmer 
might  be  discussed.  Industrial  education  is  as  necessary  to  the  farmer  as  to  the 
mechanic,  and  the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  be  behind  the  age  any  more  than  any 
other  man.     (918.) 

2.  Traveling  Bohooli.— Dr.  True  says  that  besides  the  ordinary  farmers'  institutes, 
men  from  the  a^cultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  sometimes  take  up  a 
particular  line  of  instruction  in  a  special  locality  in  such  a  way  that  those  in  attend- 
ance ^t  a  more  systematic  survev  of  the  subject  th&n  at  the  ordinary  institute.  Only 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  tLis  work  in  this  country,  but  it  has  been  attempted 
abroad  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  England  a  number  of  tsavellng  dairy  schools 
are  in  operation  each  season.     ( 142. ) 

8.  Blading  oonnei  for  farmen .— Dr.  Tbub  speaks  of  the  attempt  of  Pennsylvania 
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and  some  other  States  to  oiganize  regular  ooorBes  of  home  reading  for  farmers.  The 
Pemisylvania  State  Coll^^,  which  was  the  first  to  do  this  in  an y  thoronsh  way,  haa 
enrolled  (1899)  between  400  and  500  persons  who  are  pursuing  these  reaiOng  coursea. 
A  syllabas  of  the  course  is  sent  to  each  of  these  students;  certain  books  are  recom- 
mended, and  questions  are  asked.  The  answers  to  the  questions  in  many  instanfies 
show  a  Burprismg  d^pree  of  proficiency.    The  work  is  growing  rapidly  and  taxes  the 


resources  of  the  college.     (142. ) 

4.  The  agrioaltaral  preM. — ^Dr.  Howabd  says  that  the  agricultural  press  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  connection  with  injurious  insects.  Some  of  the  papers 
have  started  entomological  investigations  by  soliciting  information  on  certain  suojects. 
The  press  is  also  anxious  to  get  hold  of  results,  and  disseminates  them  very  rapidly. 
Many  agricultural  newspapers  are  sent  to  the  working  oflicials  of  the  Depurtment  of 
Agriculture  without  chax^.  The  Division  of  Entomology  receives  75  or  80  every 
week,  from  which  items  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  division  are  clipped.     (7^.) 

£•  Experiment  stations.—!.  History  and  itatistioi. — Dr.  Trcjb  says  that 
experimenting  in  agriculture  began  in  a  regular  way  in  this  country  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  colleges.  The  fir^  regularly  organized  experiment  station 
was  started  in  Connecticut  nearly  25  years  ago.  Soon  after,  stations  were  organized 
in  Odifomiaand  other  States,  until  in  1887  tnere  were  17  experiment  stations  in  14 
different  States.  In  that  year  Congress  passed  the  Hatch  Act,  ^ving  to  each  State 
and  Territory  $15,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  an  expenment  station,  which 
must  be  in  connection  with  a  land-grant  college,  except  where  stations  were  already 
organized.  The  pioneer  stations  were  largely  occupied  in  organizing  the  control  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  basing  their  purchase  on 
the  manufacturers'  guaranty  of  their  cnemical  composition;  but  they  also  made 
sufficient  scientific  investigations  to  indicate  that  with  broadened  resources  thev 
might  render  much  more  service.  The  organization  of  new  stations  under  the  Hatch 
Act  was  therefore  taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  stations  were  soon  in  operation  in 
every  State  and  Territory.  It  was  eas;^  to  find  in  the  faculties  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  men  competent  to  undertake  agricultural  investigations,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  colleges  could  also  be  used.  The  lines  of  work  had  already  been  marked  out 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  older  stations,  by  some  institutions  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  scientific  divisions  of  which 
already  constituted  a  great  experiment  station.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  the  new 
stations  almost  imm^iiately  to  undertake  useful  investigations  and  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  information.  In  10  years  more  than  $10,000,000  have  been  expended  in 
the  maintenance  of  experiment  stations,  of  which  about  $7,000,000  came  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  total  expenditure  is  calculated  to  be  $1  for  every  $3,000 
worth  of  agpcultural  products.  During  the  same  period  the  stations  have  published 
3,000  bulletins,  exclusive  of  press  bulletins,  and  500  annual  reports.  Their  bulletins 
are  sent  regularly  to  more  than  500,000  farmers,  and  about  5,000,000  copies  are 
annually  distributed.  Separate  stations  are  supported  in  some  of  the  States,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  stations  in  the  United  States,  not  counting  branch  stations,  is  54, 
of  which  52  receive  appropriations  under  the  Hatch  Act.  The  total  income  of  these 
stations  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  was  a  little  more  than  $1,200,000,  of  which  $720,000 
was  from  the  National  Treasury.  Small  revenues  are  derived  from  the  farms.  Sales 
of  farm  products  by  the  stations  in  1898  amounted  to  $65,356.25.  The  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  also  had  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  its  work,  including 
$5,000  for  an  investigation  in  Alaska.  Experiment  station  work  has  been  beg[un  in 
Aladca  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  also 
a  very  successful  exi>eriment  station  in  the  Hawaiian  Islandb,  under  private  auspices, 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  man  formerly  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  with  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station.     (146^  147.) 

Dr.  True  saj'S  the  experiment  stations  employed  in  1898  m  the  work  of  administra- 
tion and  inqmry  669  persons,  including  75  directors,  148  chemists,  71  agriculturists, 
10  experts  in  animal  nusbandry,  77  horticulturists,  29  farm  foremen,  21  dairymen,  50 
botanists,  46  etymologists,  26  veterinarians,  20  meteorologists,  11  biologists,  11  phys- 
icists, 6  geologists,  19  mycologists  and  bacteriologists,  7  irrigation  engineers,  15  in 
charjge  of  substations,  23  secretaries  and  treasurers,  10  librarians,  and  46  clerks. 
Durmg  1898  the  stations  published  406  annual  reports  and  bulletins,  besides  press 
bulletins,  which  were  widely  reproduced.  The  mailing  list*  of  the  stations  aggregated 
half  a  million  names.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  correspondence  with  farmers 
and  in  the  number  of  calls  upon  station  officers  for  public  addresses  at  institute  meet- 
ings and  other  meeting  of  farmers.  The  station  officers  contribute  many  articles  to 
agricultural  and  scientific  journals,  and  have  written  a  number  of  books  on  agricul- 
tmral  subjects.     (148.) 

8.  Chm^tvr  of  wwk.— Pr.  Tbub  classifies  the  work  of  experiment  stations  under 
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four  heads:  (a)  Police  datiee  connected  with  the  control  of  fertilizers,  dairy  products, 
etc.;  (6)  study  of  the  natural  conditions  and  resources  of  the  States:  (c)  demonstra- 
tion experiments  showing  how  the  results  of  science  can  be  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions; (d)  scientific  investigations  to  discover  new  truths  and  new  api>licationB  of  old 
principles.  The  experiment  stations  conduct  a  wide  range  of  scientLfic  research  in 
the  latx)ratory,  the  plant  house,  the  field,  the  orchard,  the  stable,  and  the  dury. 
Dr.  True  mentions  the  following  subjects  as  among  those  to  which  several  stations 
have  devoted  attention:  Soil  inveeti^tions;  drainage,  seepage,  and  irrigation;  ferti> 
lizers;  methods  of  cultivation,  varieties^  etc.,  of  the  more  important  crops;  feeding 
stuffis;  dairying;  chemical  and  botanical  work;  horticulture;  forestry;  injurious 
insects;  animal  diseases;  bee  culture;  poultry  culture.     (146,  147.) 

Protection  against  fraud. — ^Dr.  True  says  the  experiment  stations,  especially  in  the 
East,  have  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  and  mspection  of  commercial  fertilizerSy 
and  have  largel v  prevented  the  sale  offraudulent  ftooda.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  over  9Sd  brands  of  fertilizers  were  examinea  in  1898.  The  stations  have  also 
done  much  to  expose  extravagant  claims  made  for  fertilizers  and  to  show  the  advan- 
tage of  home-maae  fertilizers.  The  stations  have  also  inspected  adulterated  foods, 
especially  dairy  products,  butter  increasers  and  preservatives,  concentrated  feeding 
stu^,  (}uack  medicines  for  stock — especially  hog  cnolera  remedies — and  have  exposed 
frauds  m  creamery  construction  and  equipment  and  in  dairy  apparatus.  (148. ) 
.  Removal  of  obstacles  to  agricultural  industries. — Dr.  True  speaks  of  the  important 
work  of  the  experiment  stations  in  investigating  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases, 
and  says  that  the  Wisconsin  station,  bjr  cQscovering  an  effective  curd  test,  has  {pro- 
vided an  effective  means  of  detecting  tainted  or  defective  milk  at  cheese  factories, 
which  had  caused  a  loss  of  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  each  summer  in  that  State  alone. 
(148,  149.) 

Dr.  Salmon  testifies  that  the  principal  experiment  stations  have  permanent  veter- 
inarians and  staffs  of  investigators.  He  thinks  the  disposition  to  investigate  the  dis- 
eases of  animals  is  constantly  increasing.     (753. ) 

Influence  upon  legislation. — Dr.  True  says: 

"  The  agricultural  colleges  and  stations  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  State  lawa  for 
the  inspection  of  fertilizers,  nursery  stock,  dairy  products,  falsified  foods,  and  feeding  stuffs,  creamery 
glassware,  parts  green,  ana  for  the  suppression  of  plant  dLseaxos  and  injurious  insects.  They  have 
also  aided  in  the  passage  of  laws  establishing  farmers'  institutes,  fixing  a  milk  standard,  oxganlzlng 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  quarantining  animals  for  contagious  diseases,  sale  oi 
oleomargarine,  the  apportionment  and  measurement  of  water  for  irrigation,  State  aid  for  highway 
Improvement,  etc."    (148.) 

Development  of  existing  methods,  crops,  and  industries. — Dr.  Tritb  gives  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  experiment  stations  have  aided  in  the  development  of  existing 
methods,  crops,  or  industries  in  the  various  States.  The  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, by  developing  new  methods  of  sugar  making,  has  reduced  or  removed  previous 
losses,  and  has  helped  the  sugar  industrv  also  by  improving  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane.  In  Connecticut  the  quality  of  the  wrapper-leaf  tobEU^co  has  been  improved. 
In  New  York  animal  industry  and  dairying  have  been  helped.  The  Missouri  station 
bulletin  on  the  draft  of  wagons  with  broad  tires  was  thought  so  hiffhly  of  by  the 
Jjeame  of  American  Wheelmen  that  a  large  edition  was  republished  oy  the  league. 
In  Connecticut  the  Storrs  station  has  studied  the  nutritive  value  of  forage  crops,  and 
conducted  cooperative  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  with  nitrogenous  feeding 
stuffe.  The  Ohio  station  seems  to  have  shown  that  more  stock  food  per  acre  can  be 
secured  in  Ohio  from  corn  than  from  sugar  beets,  and  has  shown  the  superiority  of 
shallow  over  deep  cultivation  of  com  in  Ohio.  The  Mississippi  station  has  done  an 
important  work  for  the  South  in  developing  the  growth  of  forage  plants  and  the 
live-stock  industries,  together  with  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  cotton  seed  and 
its  products  for  stock.  In  Utah  the  methods  of  tillage  have  been  improved  with 
reference  to  the  conservation  of  moisture,  and  studies  of  alfalfa  have  been  made. 
The  Nebraska  station  has  promoted  the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  winter  wheat  instead 
of  spring  wheat,  so  that  the  State  has  become  a  Targe  wheat  producer,  and  its  investi- 
gations of  subsoil  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  yield  of  com  in  some  cases  10  to 
30  bushels  an  acre.  In  Vermont  there  have  l^n  investigations  of  sap  floWj  as  related 
to  the  maple-sugar  industry.  In  California  seeds  and  plants  of  improved  varieties  have 
been  distribute,  and  the  wine  and  olive  industries  have  been  helped.  In  Okla- 
homa effective  investigations  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of  Kafir  com.  In  Rhode 
Island  there  have  l)een  important  investigations  in  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  ducks 
and  geese.  In  Arkansas  there  have  been  experiments  on  economical  methods  of 
producing  beef  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  cotton.     (149,  150.) 

Introduction  of  new  methods,  crops,  and  industries. — Dr.  True  says: 

"The  Wiseonain  station  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  a  variety  of  barley  known  as  the 
Manshury  barley.    This  increased  the  average  yield  several  bushels  per  acre  in  Wisconsin  with  a 
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leaaK  woitb  mflUoDs  of  doUAti  annually  to  the  State  alone.  This  station  and  the  Minnesota  station 
hare  been  largely  instrumental  in  introducing  the  growing  of  rape  in  these  States,  and  it  is  now 
grown  on  tbonsands  of  farms  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer.  The  Wisconsin  station  was  fortunate 
enough,  after  several  other  stations  had  made  imperfect  successes,  to  perfect  a  reliable  milk  tester— the 
Babcoekmllk  tester— and  that  has  very  hugely  revolnttonised  the  busfness  of  dairying  In  this  country." 

The  Pennfirylvania  etation  and  many  other  stations  have  investigated  sugar  beets. 
Their  work,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Department  of  Agricaitore,  )u»  shown 
definitely  where  ^ood  sugar  beets  can  be  grown.  The  Maine  station  has  shown  that 
apples  can  be  raised  in  Aroostook  Connty.  The  Storrs  station,  in  Connecticut,  has 
made  important  investigations  in  nutrition.  The  Ohio  station  has  originated  a 
method  ol  watering  greenhouses  by  subirrigation.  In  Florida  the  introduction  of 
the  velvet  bean  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  fertilizers. 
Cassava  is  another  new  crop,  from  which  starch  can  be  made  cheaply.  The  Cali- 
fornia station  has  been  engaged  in  soil  investigations,  especially  on  alkali  lands, 
resulting  in  bringing  into  a^cultural  use  laige  tracts  of  land  which  were  thought  to 
be  useless.  Kafir  com  was  introduced  into  Kansas  by  the  Department  of  Agriciuture, 
and  taken  np  by  the  Kansas  station.  In  1898  over  half  a  million  acres  of  this  com, 
valued  at  $6,000,000,  were  grown  in  Kansas.  It  is  a  dry-soil  plant,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  for  certain  regions.     (150. ) 

S.  Work  of  oertain  itatioiit. — MasiachusetU. — Mr.  Stockwell  says  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  could  not  take  up  all  the  lines  of  experiments  called  for  when  it 
was  started,  but  chose  those  which  seemed  most  pressing,  and  has  obtained  exceed- 
ingly jBfOod  results.  Before  the  establishment  of  tne  experiment  stations  experiments 
by  private  individuals  were  often  widely  advertised  as  demonstrating  some  partic- 
ular truth,  but  were  afterwards  found  to  be  the  results  of  3  or  4  years  of  continued 
peculiar  conditions.  The  experiment  stations  take  no  chances,  but  make  such  con- 
ditions that  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  assured.  The  Massachusetts  station  is 
at  work  testing  fertilizers  and  seeds,  the  relative  value  and  productiveness  of  grasses 
and  fora^  crops,  insecticides,  and  remedies  for  diseases  of  trees  and  plants,  the  ster- 
ilizing of  soils  to  promote  plant  growth,  stock  feeding,  and  the  relative  value  and 
prodnctivenees  of  grasses,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  market.  AIL  the  experiment  sta- 
tions in  New  England  are  doing  a  very  great  deal  for  agriculture.     (894.) 

Mr.  Stockwell  testifies  that  the  agricultural  college  and  exx)eriment  station  are 
separate  organizations,  but  work  in  luirmony.     (895.) 

New  Jersey. — Mr.  Colbs  testifies  that  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  fartning  community  of  New  Jersey  as  a  whole, 
though  perhaps  hidf  the  farmers  do  not  realize  it.  The  experiment  station  has  forced 
manufacturers  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  give  a  better  grade  of  fertilizers  for  the 
money.  A  farmer  can  send  a  sample  of  a  fertilizer  to  the  station  and  have  it 
analyzed.     (126,  127,  130.) 

OWo. — ^Mr.  MiLLBR  says  the  Ohio  Exx)eriment  Station  conducts  experiments  as  to 
crop  production,  fertilizers,  and  the  enemies  of  agriculture,  and  has  given  very  much 
needed  information.  Fertilizer  experiments  are  made  by  the  application  of  fertiliz- 
ers on  plots  of  ^;round  on  whic^  various  products  are  growing,  and  making  very  care- 
ful determinations  and  deductions.  The  station  is  criticis^  by  those  who  are  not 
piven  to  scientific  investigation,  but  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  it  is  very  j^reatiy 
increasing.  There  are  two  branch  stations-— one  in  the  northwest  and  one  in  the 
northeast  of  the  State — ^the  principal  station  beinp  in  Wayne  County,  in  the  central 
part  The  station  is  not  connected  with  the  agncultoral  college.  It  has  the  frank- 
ing privilege  and  distributes  bulletins.      (610. ) 

Mmnesoia. — Mr.  Powers  says  there  was  originally  but  1  experiment  station  in 
Minnesota,  but  subsequently  3  more  have  been  openea,  all  connected  with  the  coll^ 
of  agriculture.  One  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to  investigate  the 
character  of  the  farming  best  suited  to  the  northern  pine  lands,  which  have  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  soil  from  the  south  or  the  Red  River  Valley.     (183. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  a^cultural  experiment  stations  which  show  the  possibilities 
of  a^culture  in  the  various  States  have  done  most  for  the  farmers.  The  Minnesota 
station  has  been  one  of  these.  While  the  farmers  were  changing  from  an  almost 
exclusive  cultivation  of  wheat  to  a  diversified  system  of  agriculture,  the  experiment 
station  was  finding  out  what  system  of  diversified  farming  was  best  suited  to  each 
section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Powers  does  not  think  that  any  of  the  Eastern  States  are 
doing  enough  practical  work  in  this  line.     (177. ) 

North  Dakota. — ^Mr.  Prom  says  there  is  an  experiment  station  connected  with  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Collie  which  is  doing  good  work  along  practical  lines. 
The  bulletins  can  be  had  by  sending  for  them,  and  the  professors  state  their  results 
at  the  farmers'  institutes.    (791. ) 
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Mr.  Budge  says  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  makes  tests  on  seeds,  stock, 
soil,  fruits,  etc    It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  who  visits  it     (84S. ) 

8<yuth  Dakota, — ^Mr.  Grbbley  testifies  that  the  Soath  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
is  doing  very  hard,  thorough  work,  but  laiigel)[  along  lines  of  little  practical  value  to 
a  larae  part  of  the  State,  owing  principally  to  its  situation  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  State,  in  a  section  of  country  very  much  like  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  where  there 
is  nearly  always  ample  moisture,  which  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  State  lack  except  for 
certain  kinds  of  stocking  and  farming.  The  experiments,  also,  are  similar  to  those 
carried  on  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  there  is  not  the  best  kind  of  feeling  toward 
the  station  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Greeley  introduced  in  the  State  legislature  a  measure  asking 
for  a  substation  to  be  located  at  Highmore.  Afterwards  the  Government  sent  a 
man  to  the  station  and  allowed  it  to  l^  under  the  care  of  the  director  of  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Brookings.  The  State  appropriation  in  1901  was  $1,000.  This  is  a 
drought-resisting  forage  substation,  established  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
drier  sections  of  the  S&te.  Experiments  are  conducted  for  drought-resisting  forage 
plants  only — those  supposed  to  grow  without  irrigation.  Mr.  Greeley  pleads  for  a 
more  elastic  interpretation  of  the  experiment-station  law,  which  would  permit  part 
of  the  fund  to  go  to  this  substation,  which  seems  to  the  stockmen  of  the  State  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  question  how  to  get  drought-resisting  forage  crops 
means  ever3rthing  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  State  and  very  much  to  nearly  all  of 
it.     (932.) 

Maryland. — ^Mr.  Aqer  testifies  that  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  has  been  a 
great  help  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  In  some  cases  various  kinds  of  crops  have 
been  experimented  with  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  The  professors  lecture  at 
farmers^  institutes  and  at  grange  meetings.  In  1898  the  avera^  yield  of  wheat  in 
Marvland  was  not  more  than  20  bushels  an  acre,  but  at  the  agricultural  coll^  they 
proouced  40  bushels  an  acre.  After  a  warm  spell,  earlv  in  April,  it  turned  cold,  and 
the  plants  were  weakened;  but  at  the  agricultural  collie  they  used  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  i)er  acre,  and  the  professor  of  agriculture  attributed  the  large  yield  to 
that  cause.  The  members  of  the  Maryland  Grange  mix  their  own  fertilizers  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  given  b^  Professor  Patterson.  Some  of  the  members  used  soda 
and  phosphate  under  his  direction  for  early  potatoes,  leaving  some  rows  without  the 
fertinzer.  Where  the  soda  was  used  there  was  a  good  crop,  and  where  it  was  not  used 
there  were  hardly  any  marketable  potatoes:  The  fertilizer  made  a  difference  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  to  those  who  used  it.     (107,  108. ) 

West  Virginia. — ^Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Virginia,  says: 

"  Our  experimental  station  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  its  time  in  what  a  great  many  of  na  thonffht  was 
foolishness,  proving  that  lettuce  could  be  raised  successfully  under  electric  lights,  and  muahiooms 
could  be  grown  under  certain  conditions,  and  that  cucumbers  could  be  made  in  a  hothouse— you 
could  raise  them  to  have  them  all  winter— and  a  great  deal  of  that  which  we  all  think  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  benefit  If  we  were  all  retired  milllonures  and  were  running  our  conservatories,  but  we 
do  not  exactly  see  where  it  interests  the  fellow  who  has  bought  a  farm  and  only  paid  $1,000  on  a  15,000 
or  16,000  farm.    We  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  help  that  fellow  out." 

Mr.  Clohan  does  not  think  the  benefits  derived  from  experiment  stations  quite 
equal  their  cost,  but  he  says  the  farmers  of  West  Virginia  have  a  far  better  feeling 
toward  the  experiment  station  than  at  any  previous  time.  Since  farmers'  institutes 
have  been  introduced,  and  members  of  the  station  staff  have  come  into  actual  con- 
tact with  the  farmers  and  found  what  kind  of  experiments  they  wanted  conducted, 
their  work  is  coming  to  give  much  better  satisfaction.  When  disease  breaks  out 
among  plants,  or  anything  goes  wrong,  these  men  will  come  to  the  farm  and  conduct 
their  experiments  where  everyone  can  see  that  it  is  a  benefit;  but  when  they  are 
conducted  in  the  laboratory  the  average  farmer  can  not  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  all  tomfoolery.     (595,  602,  603. ) 

Mr.  Clohan  testifies  that  the  West  Viiginia  Experiment  Station  makes  experiments 
in  the  growing  of  ^^in  by  distributing  new  varieties  and  sending  out  fertilizers  to  be 
used,  suggesting  different  methods,  and  having  careful  experiments  made  as  to  the 
results.  He  re^rds  this  as  practicable  and  beneficial.  In  both  of  the  panhandles 
of  West  Virginia,  which  are  fruit-growing  sections,  the  farmers  are  being  guided  a 
great  deal  by  the  experiment  station  with  respect  to  the  codling  moth  ana  spraying. 
(595,602,603.) 

Kentucky. — ^Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Scovell,  a  very  competent  man,  who,  by  going  out  to  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  mixing  with  the  farmers,  finds  out  where  improvement  is 
needed,  and  also  keeps  in  touch  with  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  get- 
tine  the  newer  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants  and  testing  them,  and  testing  all  kinds 
of  ^rtilizers  by  having  alternate  rows  with  and  without  fertilizers.    The  results  of 
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his  experiments  are  sent  to  the  fanners  in  bulletin  form.  There  are  also  professors 
of  entomology,  agrostology,  and  geology,  who  come  to  the  farmers'  institates  and 
find  ont  what  the  people  want  Aofeesor  Soovell,  by  experiments,  shows  the  farmers 
what  is  lacking  in  the  soil.  Sometimes  *he  shows  where  there  has  been  a  faUure  in 
the  use  of  lertuizers,  tells  them  what  the  trouble  is  and  how  to  remedy  it     (812.) 

Georgia, — ^Mr.  Redding,  the  director  of  the  Greoigia  Experiment  Station,  says  the 
experiment  station  is  for  investieeition  and  research  primarily,  and  it  attempts  to  get 
the  farmers  to  follow  the  methods  found  to  be  best  The  gruit  freeze  of  February, 
1899,  killed  the  oats,  except  as  they  were  planted  where  the  experiment  station 
directed.  The  ^rmers  are  adopting  methods  by  which  they  can  save  themselves 
further  destruction  by  frost.     (447. ) 

AJahama. — Mr.  WarrNBT  sajrs  some  important  experiments  in  the  culture  of  soil 
bacteria  have  been  made  at  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station  at  Auburn.     (882. ) 

Louisiana. — Dr.  SnrcBBs  says  there  are  3  experiment  stations  in  Louisiana,  one  at 
Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  one  in  connection  ^th  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  one  at  Calhoun,  m  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  noticeable  interest  in  experimental  work  in  Louisiana.  The  State  con- 
tributes $25,000  a  year  to  the  stations,  besides  the  amount  received  from  the  United 
States  Grovemment — probablv  a  larger  appropriation  for  experimental  work  than 
anyother  State  except  New  York. 

when  the  sugar  planters  started  the  station  at  Audubon  PBurk,  it  proved  of  such 
benefit  that  when  tne  Hateh  bill  was  passed  establishing  a  station  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  the  State  legislature  determined  to  divide  the  $15,000  a  vear  into  3  parts, 
giving  one-third  to  the  sugar  experiment  station  already  established  by  the  sugar 
planters,  one-third  to  the  station  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  other  third  to  the  hill 
rnrmers  in  northern  Louisiana,  and  directed  the  Board  of  Asiiculture  to  secure  a  loca- 
tion for  the  third  station.  Bids  were  invited  from  the  different  parishes,  and  the 
competition  resulted  in  the  parish  giving  all  the  lands,  buildings,  mules,  and  equip- 
ment.   The  station  has  become  a  very  valuable  ally  to  the  smiul  farmers. 

The  station  in  northern  Louisiana  nas  become  a  social  &ctor  of  great  prominence. 
The  agricultural  camp  meetings  and  other  meetings  of  the  Northern  Louisiana  Agri- 
cnltural  Society  are  held  there.  The  station  has  revolutionized  the  agriculture  amons 
the  small  farmers  of  that  section.  It  has  introduced  new  methods,  new  plants,  ana 
Dew  seeds,  and  the  study  of  experiments  in  the  field  has  been  an  object  lesson  and  a 
revelation,  widening  the  mental  horizon  of  the  farmers.  Modem  dairy  methods 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  burners  are  now  competing  in  the  market  with  first- 
class  butter,  though  tiiey  never  sold  butter  before.  The  station  has  a  fine  dairy, 
and  has  different  varieties  of  sheep  and  hpgs;  also  orchards  and  gardens  and  a  tobacco 
bam.  The  main  gain  has  been  to  take  the  farmers'  attention  awajr  from  cotton  as 
the  sole  money  crop.  They  formerly  raised  a  littie  corn,  but  their  hves  were  primi- 
tive. Their  butter  was  a  white  product,  but  now  they  make  first-class  butter.  They 
are  as  up-to-date  as  any  farmeiB  in  any  part  of  the  country.  They  can  discuss  agn- 
caltund  topics  with  great  intelligence.     (780,  781.) 

Dr.  Stubos,  director  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  stations,  after  having  been  in  the 
State  16  years,  supposes  he  can  shake  hanos  with  and  be  recognized  by  almost  every 
farmer  in  the  State.     (769.) 

Sugar  experiment  siatum, — ^Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  planters  of  Louisiana  established  the 
sugar  experiment  station  over  which  he  presides  15  or  16  years  ago,  and  have  spent 
over  $100,000  for  equipment  They  have  found  it  profitable,  because  they  contmue 
to  support  it  The  improvements  and  better  methods  that  are  being  adopted  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  are  lugely  due  to  the  experiment  station  and  sugar  school. 
A  good  many  beiet-sugar  men,  also,  have  been  educated  there,  and  are  scattered  all 
throogh  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  the  West  Dr.  Stubbesays  the  experiment  station  is 
more  practically  beneficial  to  the  sugar  industry  than  the  school,  because  it  is  6  vears 
before  the  boy  can  put  his  knowledge  into  practice,  while  the  station's  methoos  are 
taken  hold  of  by  the  planter  at  once  and  carried  into  his  field  or  sugar  house.    ( 780. ) 

4.  DistribntioB  of  bnUetins.— Dr.  Howabd  savs  that  in  several  States  the  experiment- 
station  bulletins  are  published  in  large  editions  of  20,000  copies,  and  very  widely 
distributed  under  frank.     (763. ) 

5.  OoordinatioB  of  work.— Dr.  Tbub  says  the  experiment  stations  are  bronsht 
into  intimate  relations  with  each  other  and  made  to  constitute  on;anic  parts  of  a 
nationifi  system  through  the  Assodation  of  American  Asricultural  Colleges  and  Exper- 
unent  Stations  and  the  (Mce  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  association  holds  annual  meetin^i,  at  which  questions  of  eeneral 
polury  and  management  are  discussed,  and  papers  on  special  topics  read.  Its  pro- 
^e^ungs  are  pubuahed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Office  of  Experiment 
StatioDs  examinee  the  work  and  ezpenditurea  of  ftU  the  stations,  publishes  popular 
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and  technical  summariefl  of  their  investigations,  collects  and  diaseminates  informa- 
tion r^^jardinff  the  work  of  similar  institutions  throughout  the  world,  suggests  lines 
of  inquiry,  aios  cooperative  enterprises,  and,  in  general,  aims  to  assist  the  stations  in 
developing  and  strengthening  their  work.  *  Nearly  1,000,000  copies  of  its  publica- 
tions are  distributed  in  a  year.     ( 148. ) 

6.  Critieism  and  valnation. — Dr.  True  says  there  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  failure  to  understand  the  real  purpose  of  the  experiment  stations  and  disappoint- 
ment that  they  have  not  undertaken  more  farming  operations.  The  act  under  which 
they  operate  was  framed  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  institutions  where  science 
was  to  oe  used  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture;  so  that  the  stations  work  from  the  scien- 
tiflc  to  the  practical,  and  do  not  carry  on  farming  operations  to  show  what  good 
tiurming  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  model  farm.  ll  the  stations  are  to  do  their  oest 
work,  uie  investigators  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  investigations  according  to 
the  methods  demanded  by  the  work,  and  must  not  be  hampered  by  outside  duties. 
Dr.  True  says,  also,  that  political  influence  has  worked  too  actively  in  the  oiganization 
of  the  stations.  In  most  of  the  StfCtes  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  and  the  membership  can  be  more  or  less  shifted  for  pK>litical  purposes.  There 
have  been  shifting  policies  in  the  management  of  the  institutions,  and  the  officers 
have  been  changS  too  frequently.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  proper  oi^^anization. 
At  times  the  workers  have  been  too  independent  of  each  other;  at  other  times  there 
has  been  too  much  meddling  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  management.  The  lack  of 
thoroughly  trained  men  has  been  one  difficulty,  and  there  has  been  a  haste  for 
immediate  results  and  the  demand  for  too  many  Kinds  of  work.     (150,  151. ) 

Dr.  ^ftne  adds,  however,  that  the  experiment  stations  have  every  year  a  better 
equipment  and  better  trained  men;  they  divide  their  work  more  thoroughly  among 
specialists  and  introduce  new  lines  of  work.  There  is  being  made  a  clearer  distinc- 
tion between  the  educational  work  which  the  college  can  properly  do  and  the  exper- 
imental work  which  the  station  ought  to  do.  Finally,  the  stations  have  in  an 
increased  measure  the  cordial  support  of  Congress,  State  legislatures,  and  the  i)eople. 

"The  American  experiment  station,''  Dr.  True  says,  *'is  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  research  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Its  publications  reach  farther  and  come  home  more  closely  tp  great  masses  of  our 
farmers  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country.  If  any  farmer  in  the  United  States 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  latest  information  which  agricultural  science  has  to  give 
him  regarding  the  means  for  improving  his  art,  it  is  because  he  has  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  the  public  agencies  created  for  his  benefit ' '     ( 148. ) 

F.  Creneral  education  as  affectinff  airrtcnlture.— 1.  Inadeqaat*  pub- 
lie  idhool  foellitiei  in  rural  distrieti. — Dr.  Cbowbll,  formerlv  president  of  Trinity 
College,  North  Carolina,  declares  that  the  agricultural  people  are  the  most  poorly 
educated  people  in  the  country.  In  Pennsylvania  the  rural  districts  ^t  about  half 
as  mudi  per  pupil  as  is  paid  in  Philadelphia.  If  the  educational  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try distncts  were  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston,  the  people 
'  would  move  away  in  a  mass,  or,  if  obliged  to  remain,  would  abandon  the  school 
s^rstem.  No  public-school  system  could  exist  in  the  city  if  it  did  not  maintain  a 
mgher  grade  of  educational  facilities  than  is  maintained  in  the  country.     (336.) 

8.  School  faoilitiet  and  tchool  age  in  varioae  Sttftei. — New  Hampshire. — ^Mr.  Bachbi«- 
DBB  says  that  in  New  Hampshire  children  are  required  to  attend  school  from  5  to 
14  ^ears  of  age,  and  at  least  12  weeks  in  the  year.  Usually  they  continue  to  attend 
until  16  to  18  years  of  age.  The  school  houses  and  instruction  are  not  satis^tory, 
although  there  is  much  improvement  going  on.  The  course  of  study  is  too  short 
and  there  is  not  proper  supervision.     (43. ) 

Vermont. — Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  the  school  age  in  Vermont  is  from  6  to  18  years 
and  that  every  child  in  the  State  who  can  reach  the  schools  is  provided  for.  The 
curriculum  is  not  arranged  with  any  particular  reference  to  agriculture  or  any  other 
business.     (404. ) 

Oompuhory  education^  free  text-books  and  transportaiwn  in  Massachusetts. — Mr.  Stock- 
well  says  the  compulsory  age  in  Massachusetts  is  from  7  to  14  years  and  the  law  is 
very  well  enforced  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  State  police.  The  public- 
school  facilities  are  generally  sufficient,  though  they  are  not  of  the  best  in  some  of 
the  hill  towns.  There  are  high-school  privil^es  in  every  town,  or  if  there  is  no  high 
school  in  a  town  transportation  is  furnished  to  the  nearest  high  school.     (887T) 

Mr.  Stockwell  testifies  the  State  of  Massachusetts  compels  the  towns  and  cities  to 
have  40  weeks  of  schooling  each  year.  There  is  no  distinction  on  account  of  color. 
Colored  pupils  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  white  schools.  The  State  also  compels 
the  towns  and  cities  to  provide  free  text-books  for  all,  including  the  high  schools,  as 
well  as  to  have  40  weeks  of  schooling  each  year.    A  bill  before  the  legislature  of 
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1901  provided  that  the  text-books  should  become  the  property  of  the  pupils.  Mr. 
StockweU  &vorB  the  bill,  saying-  that  the  old  text-books  which  he  studied  are  the 
ones  he  now  refers  to. 

3Iaffiachnsetts  has  an  old  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  distributed  to  the 
schools,  and  a  small  fund  raised  by  taxation  each  year.  The  do^  tax  is  added  to  the 
school  fund,  and  in  Sutton  the  fund-  is  augmented  by  an  old  parish  gift  The  funds 
are  distributed  as  ^  as  may  be  to  the  weaker  schooki  and  the  towns  where  taxation 
for  schooling  is  most  burdensome.  The  total  for  support  of  schools  and  buildings  is 
$13,826,243.41;  the  local  taxation  burden  is  $13,550,395.78;  the  w^hole  number  of 
children  attending  the  schools  is  474,891;  the  average  membership  is  399^423;  the 
average  taxation  cost  of  support  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  is  $26.06; 
the  average  cost  of  support  and  buildings  for  each  child  in  the  average  membei^p 
is  $33.92.  Some  have  felt  that  the  amount  distributed  to  the  towns  should  be 
increased  and  have  asked  for  an  additional  half-mill  tax  in  favor  of  the  country 
towns,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance.  That  proposition  was 
carried  through  the  legislature  3  years  affo  and  was  vetoed  bv  the  ^vemor.  The 
richer  towns  would  under  this  bill  set  leas  than  they  would  contribute.  Boston 
would  contribute  annually  about  $500,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  at  larse;  but 
Boston  is  constantly  drawing  to  itself  not  only  the  money  of  the  State,  but  the  best 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  State.     (891. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  Massachusetts  as  a  State  gives  less  in  proportion  for  schools 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  except  New  Hampshire,  wnile  the  towns  ^ 
beyond  their  ability.  Mr.  Stockwell  submits  statistics  snowing  great  inequalities  in 
the  taxes  raised  for  school  purposes  between  the  different  towns  of  the  State.     (890. ) 

TowTiskip  high  schools  in  ifassachuseUs  and  Penngylvania, — Mr.  Hamilton  says  Mas- 
sachusetts has  township  high  schools,  and  outside  of  a  certain  zone  the  scholars  are 
carried  to  and  from  school  at  the  expense  of  the  township.  The  Pennsvlvania  law 
also  authorizes  the  establishment  of  township  high  schools,  providins  that  where  a 
2-year  course  is  established  the  school  shall  have  $400  from  tne  State  fund;  where  a 
3-year  course  is  provided,  $600,  and  for  a  4-year  course,  $800:  but  the  law  requires 
an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  this  has  not  yet  been  secured  (January, 
1900).  There  are  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  several  township  high  schools  which 
are  the  result  of  local  enterorise.     (352. ) 

New  York. — ^Mr.  Norris  thinks  the  public  school  facilities  in  New  York  State  are 
very  ^ood  and  growing  better.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  are  becoming  more 
exacting;  some  of  those  who  taught  school  several  years  ago  can  not  get  a  certificate 
tcHiay.     (324.) 

New  Jersey. — ^Mr.  Goub  testifies  that  the  educational  facilities  in  New  Jersey  are 
good.    There  are  excellent  public  schools  and  free  textrbooks.     (124.) 

Mr.  Dys  says  the  age  of  allowable  school  attendance  in  New  Jersey  is  from  5  to  18, 
and  of  compulsory  attendance  from  7  to  12  or  16,  for  20  weeks  in  the  ^ear.  The 
school  facilities  are  fairly  satisfactory,  although  not  sufficient  attention  is  given  to  the 
principles  of  agriculture  and  to  nature  study  and  other  practical  branches.  Compul- 
80IT  attendance  is  not  vigorously  enforced  m  some  localities.     (87,  88. ) 

OMo. — ^Mr.  Brig  HAM  says  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  even  in  the  country  districts, 
are  ver^  satisfactory.  The  buildings  are  good  and  the  teachins  of  a  hish  grade. 
Few  children  fail  to  attend.  Up  to  the  ase  of  from  12  to  14  the  boys  usually  attend 
fully  6  months  in  the  year.  After  that  they  may  be  taken  out  durixiff  the  summer 
months  to  work  on  the  farm,  but  will  continue  during  the  winter  until  16  or  18,  and 
thereafter  may  go  to  some  higher  school.     (11,  12. ) 

Illinois. — ^Mj.  Wilson  testifies  that  the  school  facilities  ot  Illinois  are  good  com- 
pared with  other  States,  but  not  ^ood  compared  with  what  they  ou^ht  to  be.  The 
school  age  is  from  6  to  21.  In  his  own  county  80  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school 
ape  are  enrolled;  he  presumes  this  is  above  the  average,  as  it  is  a  rural  county,  without 
Qties.  The  schoolhouses  are  better  than  they  were  10  years  ago.  The  examinations 
for  teachers  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  think  as  severe  as  they  should  be  in  most  of  the 
schoolsu  Illinois  has  a  compulsory  educational  law.  Probably  80  or  90  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  the  agricultural  districts  receive  only  a  common  country  school  edu- 
cation. Some  go  to  State  institutions.  There  are  a  few  township  schools  in  the 
State  which,  he  understands,  work  very  satisfiEictorily,  but  the  system  is  not  general. 
(246,247.) 

Free  text-books  in  IRrmesota. — ^Mr,  Powers  says  Minnesota  has  a  free  text-book  law, 
the  application  of  which  is  left  optional  with  the  various  districts,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  a  little  more  than  half  the  State.  By  its  adoption  there  has  been  a 
material  advance  in  the  average  attendance.  Minnesota  has  a  compulsoj^education 
law,  but  the  compulsory  feature  is  not  enforced.     (180,182.)     ^^^ff^C^' ['    '"T^ 

North  2>eutoto.— Mr.  Pbom,  of  North  Dakota,  says  the  school^iHtlieiQf  that  Sta> 
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are  very  good  and  the  schools  well  attended,  but  there  are  not  many  children  of 
school  age,  because  the  State  is  populated  by  young  married  people.  A  gray-haired 
man  is  seldom  seen.     (790. ) 

Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  the  public  schools  of  North  Dakota  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  are  being  improved  as  fast  as  poBsible. 
The  condition  of  the'schoolhouses  is  good.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  elected  by  the  people.     (847. ) 

The  West  generally. — Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  that  with  the  State  insti- 
tutions, church  institutions,  and  ordinary  public  schools  there  are  really  more 
schools  than  are  needed  in  many  sections  of  the  West.     (930.) 

Maryland. — Mr.  AgEr  says  the  school  age  of  children  in  Maryland  is  from  6  years 
to  about  20.  He  considers  the  school  facilities  for  white  children  sufficient,  but  s^s 
there  is  a  lack  of  schools  for  colored  children.  The  condition  of  the  schoolhouses  for 
both  white  and  colored  children  is  generally  good,  and  there  are  vei^good  teachers, 
many  of  them  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Free  text-books  are  mniished  by  the 
State  under  a  recent  law.     ( 106, 107. ) 

West  Virginia.— '^ir.  Clohan,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  says  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  school  accommoaations  in  the  last  15  or  20  years,  and  the  length  of  the 
school  term  has  perhaps  been  increased  1  month  in  his  countv.  The  schools  are  open 
from  6  to  8  months  for  all  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.     (592,  593. ) 

KentxjLcky. — Mr.  Nall  says  nearly  every  county  in  Kentuclcy  has  one  or  more  graded 
schools,  including  the  high-school  course.  Kentucky  has  a  free-school  system  sup- 
ported by  taxation.  It  l5«  not  a  free-schoolbook  system,  but  each  county,  throum 
the  county  jud^e,  may  expend  |200  annually  for  books  for  indi^nt  chilaren.  The 
school  trustees  in  Kentucky  are  required  to  ascertain  the  number  in  each  family  from 
6  to  20  years  of  ace.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  children  are  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
The  Kentucky  scnoolhouses  are  m  fairly  good  condition,  and  improving.  He  thinks 
the  teachers  are  as  well  qualified  as  in  other  States.  High  schools  are  found  only  in 
the  cities,  towns,  and  laiger  villages,  and  pupils  who  do  not  reside  in  the  cities  or 
towns  must  pay  tuition.     (813,  814.) 

North  Carolina, — Mr.  Graham,  of  l^orth  Carolina,  says  the  public-school  system  of 
that  State  has  existed  since  1840.  He  quotes  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  as  saying  that  the  rate  of  taxation  on  property  for  educational  purposes 
in  1860  was  greater  in  North  Carolina  than  in  Massachusetts.  In  North  Csirolina  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  committee  in  each  school  district  to  take  a  school  census  every 
year,  so  the  number  of  children  of  each  race  of  school  age  (6  to  21  years)  is  known, 
and  the  tax  is  divided  between  the  two  races  according  to  numbers.  The  educational 
board  makes  special  appropriations  for  the  small  districts,  and  the  schools  are  kept 
open  the  same  time  in  every  district,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
poorer  farmers  can  not  spare  their  children  8  or  9  months;  from  the  age  of  8  they 
work  on  the  farms.  Another  difficulty  is  the  price  of  schoolbooks.  Sunday  schools 
get  for  8  cents  what  in  the  public  schools  costs  $1.50.  Mr.  Graham  says  the  State 
should  contract  for  the  text-books  and  furnish  them  either  free  or  at  cost.  Whether 
it  is  advisable  for  the  State  to  publish  its  own  books,  as  California  and  a  few  other 
States  do,  is  a  question  of  economy.  The  schools  in  North  Carolina  begin  in  Decem- 
ber and  run  through  the  winter  from  less  than  3  to  over  4  months.  Mr.  Graham 
suggests  that  there  should  be  a  term  in  the  summer  time;  there  are  6  weeks  after 
the  crops  are  laid  by  in  July  when  the  children  could  go  to  school.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  white  and  colored  teachers  in  the  matter  of  wages.     (438,  439. ) 

Mr.  White  testifies  that  the  school  facilities  of  North  Carolina  are  i)oor;  there  is 
an  insufficiency  of  funds,  and  the  average  school  term  in  the  State  is  about  62  dajrs  a 
year.  A  good  many  cities  have  graded  schools  open  from  6  to  9  months  in  the  year. 
an  extra  fund  being  raised  by  special  tax,  but  in  a  great  many  rural  districts  the 
schools  run  perhaps  onl v  30  or  40  days  in  the  year.  There  are  a  great  many  parochial 
and  other  private  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns;  a  great  many  people,  both  white 
and  colored,  do  not  care  to  have  their  children  mix  with  the  chilaren  who  go  to  the 
public  school.  In  the  rural  districts,  in  some  cases,  the  school  is  run  as  a  subscrip- 
tion school  for  a  month  or  two  after  the  regular  term,  in  the  same  building  and  with 
the  same  teacher.  There  was  a  statute  making  it  discretionary  with  each  school  dis- 
trict to  levy  an  extra  tax  to  run  the  school  a  longer  term,  but  very  few  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  Even  with  the  short  school  term,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  of  20  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  and  cipher.     (424-427. ) 

South  Carolina,— M.T.  Hammond  says  that  in  South  Carolina  the  school  fund  is 
raised  by  a  State  tax  of  3  mills  on  property  and  by  a  |1  poll  tax.  The  poll  tax  is 
expended  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  raised,  and  the  3-mill  tax  is  divided  in  the 
county.  Each  school  district  is  allowed  to  levy  a  maximum  tax  of  4  per  cent  on 
property  for  the  schools.    The  State  guarantees  $3  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  case 
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^  school  taxes  do  not  produce  so  much.    The  State  fond  is  apportioned  amopg  the 

oisMcts  acoorddng  to  tbe  enrollment.    The  school  districts  may  by  law  contain  not 

km  than  9  and  not  Tnore  than  40  sqoare  miles.    The  schoolhouses  are  generally  very 

poor.    An  ordinary  ^wliite  schoolhouse  is  a  weatherboarded  building  without  ceilinps, 

costing  with  aeats  and  deeks  about  $200.    The  negro  schoolhoufies  are  about  one-third 

as  large.    The  teachers  are  not  at  all  well  qualified.    There  are  competitive  exami- 

nationa;  hut  the  coiinty  trustees  are  indifferent,  and  the  county  superintendents  are 

absolutely  ineffici^it.     The  county  superintendents  are  paid  only  $400  or  $500  a  year, 

and  axe  generally  political  characters  without  any  culture  whatever.    There  is  no 

compu^ry  education  law  in  the  State.    The  State  does  not  provide  books,  bat  regu- 

U\eB  their  prices,  and  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  5 

^eaia.    (824-826.) 

Mr.  Hammond  thinks  that  less  per  capita  is  spent  upon  education  in  Soath  Gai^ 
olina  than  was  spent  when  the  schools  were  voluntarily  supported.  The  parents 
think  the  State  must  do  everything  and  they  need  do  nothing.  The  only  expesiBO 
pat  upon  them  is  the  purchase  of  books,  and  they  complain  at  that.     (825.] 

Georgia. — Mr.  Rkddino  testifies  that  the  school  facilities  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Georgia  are  not  as  good  as  30  or  40  years  ago,  though  they  have  improved  somewhat 
of  late.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  not  as  ^ood  as  in  the  private  schools. 
The  schools  are  open  5  months  in  the  year.  In  the  aties  and  towns  they  are  opesa 
9  months.     (451.) 

Mr.  NuNNALLT  savs  a  school  term  of  5  months  is  provided  and  paid  for  by  the 
State  of  Geor^pa.  That  covers  all  the  time  that  can  be  taken  from  the  farms,  some 
prog^rees  is  being  made  in  the  education  of  the  masses.  Both  races  have  the  same 
privil^es  in  the  common  schools.     (455. ) 

Mr.  ^ARBBiT  says  that  the  appropriations  for  school  purposes  in  Greoigia  have 
nearl;^  doubled  during  the  past  10  years,  but  there  is  still  complaint  that  the  school 
term  is  not  long  enovuzh.  This,  however,  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
pay  heavier  taxes,  xne  school  age  is  from  6  to  18. ,  In  the  cities  the  children  usu- 
ally attend  regularly,  but  in  the  country  districts  they  do  not  Illiteracy  among 
the  whites  is  16  per  cent;  among  the  n^;roee,  67  per  cent  Augusta  is  the  most  illit- 
erate city  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  politics  in 
the  pahhc  schools.     (53.) 

Mr.  Stevens  savs  free  tuition  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  is  provided  for  dur- 
ing 5  months  of  tne  year  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  local  taxation  is  levied  to 
support  public  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities  for  another  4  months  of  the  year. 
making  tne  urban  school  year  9  months.  This  applies  to  the  colored  schools  as  well 
as  to  the  white;  no  distmction  is  made.  One  superintendent  has  charae  of  the 
whole  system  of  white  and  colored  schools.  The  t^hers  in  the  colored  spools  are 
colored,  and  from  an  educational  standpoint  are  considered  to  have  the  same  quali- 
fications as  the  white  teachers.  One  has  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  before  he 
gets  a  license  to  teach.  He  is  examined  by  the  county  school  commissioner,  and  is 
given  a  license  when  found  qualified.  The  patrons  oi  the  colored  schools  have  the 
right  to  recommend  some  person  that  thev  desire  for  a  teacher,  and  if  the  person 
recomm^ided  can  secure  a  license  to  teacn  he  is  selected.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  school  age  (which  runs  from  6  to  18)  me  enrolled  in  tne  schools. 
(913,914.) 

Hr.  Hale  says  the  public-school  facilities  of  his  section  of  Georgia  for  both  whites 
and  blacks  are  werj  good^eonsidering  the  amount  of  monev  spent  upon  them,  and 
are  steadily  improving.  He  estimates  that  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  blacks 
of  school  age  attend  school  for  more  than  a  very  ^ort  session,  if  at  all,  but  a  much 
laigev  proportion  of  the  white  children  attend.  At  one  time  Mr.  Hale  had  a  private 
school  on  his  fruit  farm.     (385. ) 

Alabama.— yir,  Dillinoham,  of  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  says  he  lives  in  the  land  of 
one-room  cabins,  inhabited  by  mere  crop-mortgaged  cotton  peasants.  The  schools  are 
kept  in  tumble-down  log  huts,  with  no  desks,  blackboards,  or  maps,  by  ignorant 
tedchera,  and  lasts  only  3  months  a  year.     ( 165. ) 

MissitsippL — ^Mr.  Kyle  says  that  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Mississippi  there  are  now 
separate  school  districts  which  levy  a  tax  to  supplement  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  State,  and  run  the  schools  about  9  months  in  the  year.  The  legislature  appro- 
priates $1,000,000  a  year,  which  will  run  the  schools  for  4  or  5  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  school  is  closed  unless  there  is  a  local  tax  or  a  contribution  made  bv 
the  citizens.  There  is  no  compulsory  attendance  law.  Mr.  Kyle  thinks  the  schools 
are  tanghttn  the  winter  and  in  the  summer,  when  it  is  convenient  for  children  from 
the  farms  to  go  to  school.    (468,471.) 

Xoiiisiatia.— Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  public-school  facilities  of  Louisiana  are  increasing 
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and  the  schools  improvine  rapidly.  The  citizens  are  taxing  themselves  very  heavily 
for  public  schools.     (778. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  adds  that  besides  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Louisiana 
has  two  industrial  schools,  one  in  the  extreme  north  and  the  other  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  State,  both  entirely  supported  by  the  State,  and  laigely  attended.  The 
pupils  are  taught  all  the  industries,  besides  the  sciences  leadii^  up  to  them.  There 
are  also  normal  schools  and  denominational  schools.  The  Oatholics,  Methodists, 
and  Baptists  all  have  colleges  in  Louisiana.     (783. ) 

8.  OommoB-tehool  earriealam  eritioiied. — ^According  to  Professor  Davekpobt,  farmera 
say  that  the  family  life  on  a  farm  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  business  life  that 
the  child  learns  aU  the  business  hardships,  and  when  he  f^oeB  to  school  he  is  given. 
to  rc^  the  story  of  the  few  phenomenally  successful  men  m  other  than  agricultural 
lines;  so  the  feeling  is  that  tney  should  l>e  better  instructed  in  the  normal  features 
of  country  life.  The  farmer  complains  that  when  he  sends  his  child  to  school  he 
goes  into  an  artificial  world,  havmg  absolutely  no  reference  to  rural  life,  and  asks 
mat  part  of  the  instruction  should  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  be  coordi- 
nated with  his  experience.  The  demand  seems  to  be  for  technical  instruction  in 
agriculture,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  for  an  indefinite  time  owing  to  the 
liu;k  of  teachers;  but  Professor  I>avenport  believes  that  the  demand  when  analyzed 
is  not  so  much  for  agricultural  instruction  as  for  a  curriculum  which  would  come 
closer  to  the  life  of  the  student.  This  has  been  introduced  in  a  tentative  way  in  the 
nature-study  work  of  New  York.     (264,  265.) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  very  little  or  no  information  about  crops  and  plant  and 
animal  foods  is  taught  in  any  of  the  common  schools  that  he  is  familiar  with,  even 
in  agricultural  districts.  The  ambitions  of  the  pupils  are  led  into  other  pursuits  than 
agriculture.  Mr.  Whitney  thinks  that  the  curriculum  could  be  changed  to  advan- 
taqze  in  some  cases.     (870. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsvlvania,  considers  that  the  school 
curriculum  is  vei^^  poorly  adapted  to  the  future  neeas  of  those  who  are  to  make  farm- 
ing their  occupation.  The  ordinary  common  school  teaches  reading,  writing^  arith- 
metic, geograpny,  and  some  English  grammar,  and  physiology  is  now  required  in 
Penns3rlvania.  No  instruction  is  given,  as  a  rule,  upon  common-sense  lines  relating 
to  the  natural  objects  surrounding  the  children.  Mr.  Hamilton  feels  that  the  system 
.of  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania  tends  to  send  children  into  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  education  given  is  quite  elementary,  and  any  boy  or  girl 
desiring  to  secure  a  fair  education  must  go  into  some  town,  where  the  education  and 
surroundings  effectually  educate  him  away  from  the  country.  Mr.  Hamilton  thinks 
this  accounts  for  the  overpopulation  of  cities.  He  suggests  as  a  remedy  the  teaching 
of  nature  topics,  as  is  done  in  France  and  Germany,  to  some  extent  in  Oanada,  and, 
within  a  few  years,  in  New  York.     (351. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  of  Minnesota,  complains  that  farming  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
common  schools,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  schoolbooks  to  encourage  a  boy, 
stimulate  him,  or  train  his  mind  to  look  upon  the  occupation  of  farming  as  being 
honorable.     (709.) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  North  Dakota,  says  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  is,  of 
course,  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  agriculturists.     (790.) 

Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  says  actual  hard  work  does  not  enter  into  the 
school  curriculum,  so  that  honest  hand  labor  is  something  the  boy  and  girl  do  not 
know  until  they  are  15,  and  after  that  they  do  not  think  it  wise  to  take  it  up;  so  hard 
manual  labor  is  falling  into  disuse,  and  is  replaced  by  costly  athletics,  except  at  the 
agricultural  college,  and  even  there  sports  must  be  encouraged  or  the  college  will 
lose  its  students.     (887. )  ^ 

Mr.  Greeley,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Education  of  South  Dakota, 
thinks  there  is  too  much  book  learning  and  too  little  of  the  practical  in  the  schools. 
"The  bread  and  butter  part  of  it  is  neglected."  Too  many  boys  and  girls  go  back  to 
the  farm,  if  they  go  back  at  all,  full  of  facts  and  figures,  but  with  no  mental,  moral, 
or  physical  muscle  with  which  to  take  hold  of  the  Dusiness  of  life.  Just  when  they 
are  considered  perfectly  educated  they  are  sometimes  almost  perfectlv  helpless. 
Mr.  Greeley  thinks  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  girls  to  know  more  about  housekeep- 
ing, cooking,  nursing,  etc.,  and  the  boys  to  learn  how  to  handle  stock  and  get  the 
most  out  of  the  soil.  The  practical  part  should  be  worked  in  with  the  other  part  so 
that  each  would  make  the  other  more  available.    (931. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  of  Louisiana  is  not 
well  adapted  to  agricultural  people.  It  is  the  same  which  prevails  almost  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  public  schools  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  any 
agricultural  community  whatever.  After  a  great  many  speeches  before  farmers  and 
educational  oiganizations,  a  great  many  parishes  in  the  State  have  been  about  per- 
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soaded  to  amend  the  pablicnschool  curriculum  by  adding  affricoltural  and  DAtnral 
Bdences.  Three-fourths  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  in  the  hill  section 
never  get  beyond  the  public  schools,  and  become  uirmers  without  having  (^died 
anv  kind  of  science  and  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  oompodtion  of  the 
soil  they  are  goinff  to  work,  and  with  no  idea  of  the  nutrition  of  animals,  of  plants, 
or  of  fertilizers.  They  are  called  upon  to  spend  a  lifetime  working  at  a  profession  of 
which  they  have  not  learned  a  word  at  school.  This,  Dr.  Stubbs  declares,  is  a  great 
blunder,  the  ereateet  monstrosity  of  the  present  age.  They  have  been  tausnt  histor]^, 
grammar,  and  the  three  B's,  but  nothing  'about  their  future  life  work.  Louisiana  is 
DOW  adopting  measures,  however,  which  will  give  the  rural  schools  a  course  of  nature 
studies  in  addition  to  the  other  branches.  In  several  parishes  this  has  already  been 
inaugurated.     (779.) 

Mr.  Bbowk  bielieves  that  the  lack  of  prosperitjr  of  Southern  farmers  and  Southern 
people  generally  is  due  to  the  lack  of  education  m  practical  lines.  White  boys  have 
been  educated  with  the  idea  that  they  would  not  have  to  work.  In  the  common 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  industrial  education  and  agricultural  training 
should  be  introduced.     (62.) 

Mr.  Dillingham  expresses  the  fear  that  the  public  schools  have  a  tendency  to 
unfit  negroes  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  tending  to  make  them  think  they  can  go 
through  life  wiihout  woruig.     (167. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  does  not  regard  the  common-school  curriculum  as  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  an  agricultural  i>eople,  but  savs  there  is  a  tendency  to  improve.  He  beUevea 
that  the  technical  education  of  a^culturists  should  be  encouraged.     (247. ) 

Mr.  Pow£B8  thinks  the  adaptation  of  the  publicHSchool  currioilum  to  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  people  is  improving.     ( 183. ) 

4.  Agrieultjiral  edaeation  and  natnro  stody  in  ooaunon  sehoolt. — ^Mr.  Bbioham  believes 
that  the  public  schools  in  country  districts  should  give  some  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  character  of  soils,  the  means  of  main- 
taining their  fertility,  the  chemistry  of  fanning  to  some  degree,  and  the  proper  method 
of  feeding  stock.     Cl2,) 

Mr.  JoNiEs  adds  tnat  the  National  Grange  is  advocating  such  instruction.     (29. ) 

Besides  agricultural  schools  after  the  plan  of  those  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  of 
which  there  should  be  a  number  in  different  parts  of  a  State,  Dr.  Tbub  suggests  the 
introduction  of  outline  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  the  high 
schools  in  or  near  rural  communities.  The  cities  are  constantly  developing  their 
schools  in  manual  and  technical  training,  and  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done  for 
a^culture.  Many  high  schools  already  have  at  least  1  teacher,  chosen  becaose  of 
his  ability  to  teach  natural  science.  This  teacher  might  ^ust  as  well  be  a  person  who 
has  studied  scientific  agriculture,  and  could  offer  an  optional  course  in  agriculture. 
Dr.  True  doubts  the  expediency  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  laiger  cities^  but 
thinks  it  might  well  be  taught  in  a  great  many  cities  which  are  intimately  associated 
with  rural  communities.  There  are  cities  of  50,000  to  60,000  inhabitants  which  are 
reaUy  rural  centers  as  well  of  agricultural  population.  In  a  city  like  Des  Moines, 
for  instance,  there  are  probably  in  the  high  school  quite  a  large  number  of  students 
who  have  come  in  from  the  nnal  schools  to  finish  their  education,  and  in  such  a 
school  it  would  be  very  appropriate  to  have  an  optional  course  in  agriculture. 
(140-144.) 

Dr.  True  says  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  schools  has  been 
undertaken  in  some  European  countries,  in  some  cases  with  considerable  success. 
Me  has  heard  a  teacher  in  a  village  school  in  Belgium  nving  instruction  on  milk  to 
children  12  and  14  years  old,  who  were  much  interested.  The  demand  for  the  intro- 
duction of  new  studies  into  elementary  schools,  growing  out  of  the  broadening  of 
human  knowledge,  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  how  Jar  any  special  subject  like 
agriculture  can  he  wisely  introduced.  This  kind  of  work  requires  special  training 
and  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  teachers 
who  are  properly  trained.  Generalljr  speaking.  Dr.  True  does  not  believe  that  the 
formal  teaching  of  agriculture  can  be  introduced  into  common  schools  under  present 
conditions;  but  nature  study  can  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools,  and  in  the 
rural  schools  the  subjects  which  will  naturally  be  selected  will  very  largely  be  sub- 
jects relating  to  agriculture.  This'movement  for  nature  study  has  b%un  very  success- 
rally  in  New  York,  and  has  spread  into  other  States.  This  seems  to  Dr.  True  to  be 
the  coming  movement  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  in  a  direction  to  benefit 
agriculture.  The  State  of  New  York  makes  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  to  th^  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  for  extension  work.  A  part  of  the  money 
18  to  be  spent  in  some  experiments  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  ^ood  deal  of 
it  is  used  in  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  leaflets  on  nature  subjects,  which 
may  be  used  by  teadiers  in  preparing  simple  lessons  for  use  in  elementary  schools. 
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The  instractoTB  in  the  agricoltanl  oolleg|e  attend  feachers'  institatee  and  fiumez^ 
meetings  to  explain  this  moyement  Tma  work  is  so  popular  that  it  becomes  an 
embarrassment  to  those  in  charge  of  it  The  city  schools  see  in  it  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  course  of  study,  and  the  demand  K>r  the  leaflets  has  come  to  a  consid- 
eraole  extent  from  city  teachers.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  such  movements 
grows  out  of  the  conservatism  of  the  farming  population.     (142,  143. ) 

Mr.  Stockwbll  says  the  knowledge  required  oi  the  farmer  is  so  general  that  the 
conmion  schools  can  supply  only  the  foundation.  No  one  needs  a  more  technical 
and  thorough  knowledee  than  tne  burner. .  Each  farmer  h&s  different  kinds  of  soil, 
and  to  know  what  fertilizers  and  crops  will  make  the  best  returns  requires  an  educa- 
tion that  can  have  only  its  foundation  in  the  public  schools.     (887.) 

Mr.  Ager,  master  of  the  Maryland  State  urange,  thinks  that  nature  studies  and 
agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  He  believes  it  as  important  that  the 
\x>y  should  be  taught  agncultnre  as  that  a  ]^onng  man  should  be  taueht  any  other 
profession  which  he  intends  to  follow.  Agricultural  chemistry  should  oe  taught  in 
order  that  tiurmers  may  be  able  to  analyze  soils  and  fertilizers  and  know  their  value. 
The  first  principles  of  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  wher- 
ever possible  prospective  farmers  should  go  to  agricultural  colleges  and  have  practical 
instruction.  In  dair3dng  it  is  very  important  mat  one  should  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk  and  know  how  to  select  a  good  cow.     (107. ) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Vircinia,  would  like  to  see  some  branches  taken  out  of  the 
public  schools  and  replaced  dv  something  more  directly  pertaining  to  agricultifre. 
He  thinks  botany  and  agricultural  chemistry  would  be  mr  better  for  the  average 
farm  boy  than  the  languages.  He  would  like  to  see  these  subjects  taught  experi- 
mentally and  in  a  way  to  make  them  interesting.     (594,  595.) 

Mr.  DiLLiNOHAK  advocates  elementary  agricultural  training  in  the  common  schools, 
such  as  is  gdven  to  some  extent  in  Ireland,  where  schoolhouses  have  plots  of  ground 
in  which  the  children  cultivate  the  staple  crops.  Russia  and  Austria,  he  says,  are 
doing  similar  work.     (167.) 

Mr.  Coles  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  elements  of  agricultural  chemistry  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  He  says  Professor  voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  has  published  a  book  which  is  being  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  of  that  State,  and  predicts  that  it  will  i>ave  the  way  for  more  advanced 
education  in  that  line.     (124.) 

Mr.  Nall,  of  Kentucky, 

"  would  sugRest  for  rural  sectloiiB  that  the  syBtem  should  embrace  something  that  bears  upon  agri- 
culture, give  the  children  a  love  for  the  occupation,  make  children  believe  that  they  are  growing  up 
to  be  farmers,  keep  them  from  leaving  the  farms,  and  make  them  realize  that  they  ought  to  under- 
stand more  about  that  subject  than  their  fathers  do  or  grandfathers  did."    (818.) 

'Mr.  Dyb  also  believes  that  the  public  schools  should  give  more  training  in  practical 
branches  relating  to  agriculture.  There  should  be  more  nature  study  and  training 
of  the  hands  ana  e^es.     (88. ) 

Mr.  Hanley  beheves  that  there  is  too  much  theoretical  and  not  enough  practical 
knowledge  tat^ht  to  children;  in  the  country  there  is  not  enough  education  of  any 
kind.  He  believes  that  in  the  agricultural  aistricts  subjects  related  to  agriculture 
should  be  taught,  such  as  the  nature  of  plants  and  animals.  He  would  give  the  boys 
some  idea  of  theoretical  farming,  and  the  girls  education  in  sewing,  baking,  and  other 
useful  employments  which  they  will  protSibly  be  called  upon  to  carry  out,  instead  of 
the  notion  that  labor  is  disreputable.     (277,  278. ) 

Dr.  Crowkll  says  the  chilaren  in  every  agricultural  community  should  be  taught 
among  the  first  things  they  learn  what  the  resources  of  the  family  and  of  the  com- 
muiiity  are  and  how  the  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  community  can  be 
improved.     (336.) 

Mr.  Ketchum,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  farming,  is  not  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  introducing  the  elements  of  agriculture  into  the  public  schools,  for  the 
reason  that  the  majority  of  the  schools,  even  in  the  country  aistricts,  are  located  in 
villages  and  towns  and  made  up  of  as  many  pupils  who  are  not  the  children  of  farmers 
as  those  who  are.     (134. ) 

Nature  study. — Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  the  schools  ought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
adopt  nature  study;  that  normal  schools  should  b^n  at  once  to  prepare  teachers  for 
giving  that  sort  of  instruction,  and  that  reading' books  used  in  the  public  schools 
ought  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  devoted  to  naturalnscience  objects,  so 
that  the  children  will  become  familiar  with  things  the  agriculturist  needs  to  know. 
(362.) 

Mr.  Stbvsns,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  savs  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools  is  not  specially  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  there  is  a  move  on  foot  to 
require  the  schools  in  the  rural  aistricts  to  teach  nature  studies,  including  agricul- 
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tore.  The  State  department  of  a^cnltore  from  time  to  time  has  recommended 
\egia\ation  on  this  soDJect  There  is  a  school  of  technology  in  Atlanta  and  there  are 
technical  scbools  in  Savannah,  Maoon,  Columbus,  and  Sfl^'dersville    (914-) 

Mr.  GnxaoJET,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Education  of  South  Dakota,  says 
that  if  nature  study  is  brought  into  the  schools  it  must  come  in  a  practical  form,  and 
^e  must  be  verr  careful  who  is  employed  to  teach  it.  He  does  not  think  it  possible 
to  do  very  nincn  in  this  line,  but  hopes  something  may  come  of  it     (932. ) 

Nature  Btudy  in  New  Yorky  Penn»ylvanicLy  cmd  MoModiugeUs. — ^Mr.  Hamilton  teetifieB 
^lat  Cornell  UniYerdtv  is  putting  out  teachers'  nature-study  leafletB|^repared  by  the 
best  natnral-ecience  scnolars  the  country  has,  in  simple  language.  The  teacher  reads 
these  over  and  mves  talks  to  the  chUdren  on  the  subjects  treated,  getting  them  to 
search  for  the  Qiings  mentioned  and  perhaps  write  an  article  upon  what  they  see. 
In  many  of  the  common  country  schools  jumor  natural-science  clubs  are  being  formed 
among  the  children,  who  collect  samples  of  the  plants  and  insects  of  the  neishbor^ 
hood,  write  descriptions  of  them,  and  send  the  papers  and  specimens  to  (^mell 
Uniyereity,  where  they  are  examined  and  the  writers  mded  upon  their  descriptions. 
Thus  great  interest  is  excited  in  natore  study.  Teachers  make  excursions  with  the 
children  and  call  attention  to  natural  objects  of  interest^  and  in  some  instances  raise 
plants  in  the  schoolroom.  Pupils  make  drawings  of  these  plants  and  write  essays 
upon  them  instead  of  on  abstract  questions.  Thus  they  are  tansht  observation  and 
interested  in  the  wonderful  things  about  them,  in  the  hope  that  uiey  will  stay  in  the 
coontry. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  also  b^gnn  the  publication  of  a  series  of  nature- 
study  leaflets  to  be  sent  out  to  the  school  teachers,  who  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  on  each  topic  before  securing  a  leaflet  on  a  diiSerent  sul^ect  and  also  to 
make  some  statement  as  to  the  use  made  of  it  in  school.  The  cities  are  doing  more 
in  the  way  of  teaching  nature  topics  than  the  country,  because  the  teachers  are  better 
paid  and  of  higher  grade.     (351,  852. ) 

Mr.  SiocKWKLL  says  nature  studies  are  now  being  introduced  in  the  MassachusettB 
schools.  Nature-study  leaflets  are  beins  sent  out  to  the  schools  in  such  numbers  as 
they  desire.  Within  2  or  3  years  there  nas  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  matter  of 
interesting  children  in  nature  studies  with  good  results.    (887. ) 

Tea^hen^  classes  in  New  York, — Dr.  Tsub  says  that  the  State  of  New  York  gives  to 
everv  high  school  that  organizes  a  teachers'  class  with  a  certain  number  of  students 
a  subsidy,  varying  accoraing  to  the  number  of  students.  This  enables  the  high 
school  to  get  a  teacher  who  Mm  had  instruction  in  the  normal  school  to  give  an  out* 
line  course  in  teaching.  Dr.  True  thinks  this  plan  might  be  applied  to  tne  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  high  schools.     ( 141. ) 

Need  of  suitable  text-books, — ^Mr.  Moban,  of  Minnesota,  president  of  the  National 
Grain  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  advocates  the  compulsory  use  of  a  text-book 
on  practical  tiurming.  He  says  the  Greneral  Grovenm^ent  should  ask  specialists  to 
pre^wre  brief  articles  on  all  sul^ects  connected  with  farming,  showing  tne  extent  of 
the  industnr  and  the  importance  of  understanding  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  the 
character  of  plants.  He  would  have  the  text-book  fumisned  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultore  for  use  in  country  and  villa^  district  schools,  and 
also  in  as  many  town  and  city  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  as  possible.    ( 708. ) 

Mr.  Halb  says  the  need  of  the  South  in  the  common  schools,  both  black  and 
white,  is  for  simple  text-books  in  the  line  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  Rural  Science 
Series.  One  or  a  number  of  these  books  ought  to  go  into  the  rural  schools  of  every 
section,  but  there  is  more  need  of  it  in  the  South  than  elsewhere.  Professor  Hil- 
gard's  work  on  Leguminous  Plants  and  Nitrogen  is  particularly  important  in  the 
South.     (385.) 

6.  Township  high  sohoolt  advooatsd. — ^Mr.  Hamilton  believes  the  most  important 
thing  alter  the  intioduction  of  nature  study  is  the  establishment  of  township  graded 
and  high  schools  in  uuunoy  districts,  so  that  country  children  could  be  educated  in 
the  cotmtry,  kept  in  contact  with  tneir  home  people  and  home  duties,  and  so  pro- 
tected from  town  life  until  they  are  of  sufficient  age  to  understand  the  relative  value 
of  different  kinds  of  life.     (352.) 

6.  Vational  aid  advooated.— Mr.  Nunnallt,  of  Georgia,  knows  of  no  legislation  that 
would  benefit  the  South  more  than  an  appropriation  to  aid  the  common-school  sys- 
tem.   The  small  pay  of  the  teachers  shows  that  more  money  is  needed.  *  (455.) 

7.  laflaenee  of  edaeation  aiwn  agrienltore.— Professor  Bailet  says  the  only  funda- 
mental remedy  for  poor  farming  is  education,  and  he  thinks  that  the  actual  progress 
in  that  direction  most  enoouragmg.  '*  Many  of  the  questions  that  farmers  discuss 
to-day  were  wholly  unknown  to  them  a  generation  ago.  Farmers'  meetings  are  well 
attended,  and  the  discussions  are  dear-cut,  practical,  and  pointed.  Anyone  who  is 
iuailiar  with  the  present  attitude  of  fermerB  will  have  no  doubt  of  the  future. 
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Preeentrday  farming  is  full  of  vim  and  vitality,  and  it'ia  constantly  improving." 
(1013.) 

Dr.  Crowsll,  formerly  president  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  sa3r8  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agricultural  processes  is  necessary.  The  fanner  will  take  to  tech- 
nical education  in  a^culture  nghtiv  planned  and  tacu^ht,  but  technical  education 
run  mad,  consisting  m  feeding  70  different  kinds  of  food  to  90  different  kinds  of  piga, 
he  will  not  take  much  stock  in.     (336.) 

Mr.  Powers  thinks  the  basis  of  technidJ  education  in  agriculture  must  be  among 
the  ^urmers,  and  will  begin  by  developing  among  them  a  Imowledge  of  better  meth- 
ods of  agriculture.     (183. ) 

Mr.  Redding  thinks  it  verv  desirable  for  a  young  man  going  on  a  &urm  to  know 
how  to  do  everything  on  the  larm  in  an  expert  manner.     (451. ) 

Mr.  WiEriNG,  Commissioner  of  A^culture  of  New  York,  8a3rs  that  the  idea  that 
education  unfits  a  man  for  farm  life  is  passinff  away  in  New  York.  Man^  educated 
young  men  are  devoting  their  knowledge  ana  energies  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  Such  farmers  become  business  men,  keeping  books  in  which 
the  results  of  their  operations  are  definitely  determined.  The  State  of  New  York  is 
doiuK  what  it  can  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  throughout  the 
whole  fanning  community.  It  is  trying  to  lead  the  peopfo  out  of  the  old  ruts  into 
the  production  of  more  profitable  crops.  It  hopes  to  otem  tiie  tide  toward  the  city 
and  perhaps  turn  it  back  toward  the  urm.     (dCPt) 

O.  The  application  of  BcleiMse  to  asricnlture.— 1.  Agrienltnral  edu- 
eation  and  reteareh  in  Ameriea.— Dr.  True  sums  up  the  general  resultsof  the  move- 
ment for  agricultural  education  and  research  in  the  United  States  substantially  as 
follows:  (1)  A  body  of  trained  leaders  and  experts;  (2)  an  up-to-date  American  lit- 
erature on  American  agriculture  $  f  3)  free  distribution  of  a  vast  amount  of  accurate 
and  useful  information;  (4)  a  breaking  down  of  the  tradition  that  agriculture  is  of 
necessity  a  nonprogressive  art:  (5)  the  coUe^  and  stations  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  making  the  state  of  the  ignorant,  shiftless,  and  nonprogressive  farmer  worse 
than  formerly.  It  is  becoming  clearer  every  year  tnat  to  be  succeaedhil  in  agriculture, 
as  in  other  arts,  one  must  be  progressive  and  seek  up-to-date  information  and  ideas. 
(161,  152.) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  president  of  the  National  Grain  Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
advocates  a  more  generous  Government  aid  to  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
•ment  stations.     ( 708. ) 

8.  The  farmer's  attitude  toward  the  leientiit — ^Dr.  Howard,  Chief  Entomologist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  there  is  a  very  rapidly  growing 
appreciation  by  the  farmer  of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture.  In  Dr.  Howard's 
early  experience  before  farmers'  conventions  he  was  ustened  to  with  indifference; 
the  farmers  regarded  a  man  who  talked  about  the  application  of  science  to  agricul- 
ture as  a  theoretical  fellow  who  had  not  the  neceasary  practical  experience,  but  the 
results  which  have  been  achieved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  so 
great  that  the  farmers  have  changed  their  attitude  entirely.  Now  when  one  of  the 
specialists  addresses  a  farmers'  meeting  he  is  listened  to  with  respect,  and  after  he 
finishes  his  talk  is  kept  on  his  feet  for  another  hour  to  answer  questions.  The  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  men  reported  a  simiUu*  experience.     (762. ) 

8.  Particnlar  ngei  of  eeientiile  agrionltnre. — ^Dr.  True  thinks  that  impoverished  soil 
can  not  be  reclaimed  or  made  profitable  without  the  use  of  scientific  agriculture  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  term.     (145.^ 

Mr.  Dye  says  that  chemical  stuay  of  the  capacities  of  soils,  their  propcrtions  of 
plant  food,  etc.,  has  been  of  great  advanta^  in  enabling  farmers  to  adjust  t!ieir  crops 
to  the  soils,  to  use  fertilizers,  and  otherwise  work  their  lands  properly.     (88, 89, 93. ) 

Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  as  a  result  of  the  invention  of  the  Babcock  test, 
bv  which  the  actual  butter  production  of  each  cow  can  be  ascertained,  farmers  have 
often  destroyed  25  per  cent  of  their  cows  and  obtained  more  profit  from  the  remain- 
der than  from  the  whole  herd.  Those  neglecting  to  cull  out  their  bad  cows  will  be 
unable  to  produce  in  competition  with  those  who  do.     (260. ) 

While  Mr.  Hanlet  has  not  much  regard  for  theoretical  farming,  he  concedes  that 
the  work  of  professional  men  in  checking  animal  diseases  and  insect  pests  is  of 
immense  advantage  to  agriculture.     (282.) 

4.  Scientiflc  affricnltnre  in  Hew  Tork.~Mr.  Flanders,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  New  York,  states  that  the  use  of  scientific  methods  of  timning  is 
increasing  in  that  State,  and  he  attributes  the  change  to  the  teaching  of  the  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges  and  to  the  instruction  given  at  farmers'  institutes,  of 
which  300  or  400  are  held  under  the  care  of  the  State  authorities  every  year.  The 
attitude  of  the  farmers  toward  the  {^cultural  college  is  favorable,  and  Eoany  of  the 
successful  farmers  of  the  State  are  sticking  closely  to  scientific  principles.    (995|  998. ) 
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VH.  DEFBSOZATIOV  AND  OCFBOVEMEHT  OF  SOILS. 


A*  l^xliaiMtloii  and  maliiteiuuiee  of  fertility.— l.  The  proUcm  ttatod.— 
Professor  Dayenfobt  says  the  race  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  west  upon  new 
lands  ever  since  it  started  from  India,  but  is  now  about  done  going  west  xbe  prob- 
lem in  agricnltore  is  now  not  so  much  how  to  produce  crops  a  cent  or  two  a  bushel 
cheaper,  as  it  is  how  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  a  few  years  and  what 
class  of  men  shall  control  the  land.  Under  a  system  of  fanning  by  an  American 
peasantry,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  be  lost;  but  with  good  management  agri- 
culturally good  land  will  become  more  productive.  Until  recently  American  farm- 
ing has  meant  raising  cheap  croos  without  much  reference  to  tne  effect  upon  the 
land;  but  a  &nner  can  get  as  mucn  income  while  improving  the  soil  as  he  can  while 
letting  it  deteriorate.     (rS2, 263. ) 

PrcSesBor  Davenport  adds  that  there  is  no  way  of  maintaining  indefinitely  under 
agricultural  operations  all  the  fertility  in  extremely  fertile  lands.  After  15  or  20 
years,  or  30  or  40  years  on  the  very  best  land,  the  fertility  begins  to  fail,  and  the 
question  of  fertility  must  be  considered.     (269,  270.) 

Dr.  WiLET  says  there  is  no  crop  which  can  be  grown  ad  libitum  on  the  native  fer* 
tility  of  any  soil  whatever,  ana  any  radical  system  of  agriculture— growing  beete^ 
cotton,  or  any  other  crop — ^must  look  to  a  period  when  the  land  must  be  fed.  When 
the  wheatpgrowing  resions  of  the  Northwest  were  first  opened  thev  were  able  to  grow 
30  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  now  the  yield  is  15  bushels  on  tne  same  fields.  A 
svstem  of  agriculture  which  robs  the  soil  is  not  just;  a  man  who  leaves  a  farm  poorer 
tban<he  found  it  has  committed  a  crime  against  society.  Any  system  of  a^^oilture 
which  imjwverishes  the  soil  is  a  false  one;  a  rational  system  of  agriculture  jncreaseB 
the  fertihty  of  the  soil.  The  population  of  the  earth  is  constantly  increasing:  the 
area  which  is  subject  to  culture  is  practically  exhausted;  but  scientific  agricultuxe 
will  increase  the  fertilitv  of  land.  It  is  ^  better  to  grow  a  less  area,  and  get  a  larger 
yield  than  to  impoverish  the  soil.  Scientific  aoicultuie  will  show  how  to  conserve 
plant  food  so  as  to  make  it  cheap  and  accessible  to  every  farmer.  This  has  already 
been  largely  accomplished,  ana  every  affricultural  nrdduct  will  feel  the  effect  of 
properly  feeding  the  soil.  A  country  wnich  merely  plows^  sows,  and  sells  will 
oecome  bankrupt  sooner  or  later;  that  country  will  remain  rich  in  agriculture  which 
feeds  its  land.     (647,648.) 

8.  SzhavatioB  of  Mils  in  certain  looaUtiet. — New  England, — Professor  Davsnpobt 
explains  the  depreciation  in  fertility  of  New  England  farm  lands  by  saying  that  the 
American  has  never  taken  kindly  to  the  use  of  manure,  and  ^ves  his  land  hard 
usage.  In  the  Mohawk  Valley  the  manure  used  to  be  dumi)ed  mto  the  river  to  get 
rid  of  it.  The  tendency  has  been  for  the  typical  farmer  to  retire  from  poorer  land  to 
better  land,  rather  than  put  more  labor  on  naturally  unfertile  land.     (263- ) 

Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  savs  too  maiiy  farmers  are  mercenary  from 
necessity.  The  need  of  the  present  dollar  taxes  all  their  present  enerraee,  and  the 
future  of  the  farm  must  be  forgotten  because  of  present  necessities.     (892. ) 

New  York. — ^Mr.  Nobxub,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  says  that  when  the  soil  of  his  section  of 
New  York  was  in  its  virgin  state  it  produced  from.  30  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  without 
any  fertilizers,  but  to-dav,  with  fertilizers  and  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  average 

Sield  has  decreased  to  about  25  bushels.  While  not  doubting  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
action  has  been  reduced  in  the  West,  Mr.  Norris  says  the  cost  of  gjrowin^  a  crop  in 
the  older  sections  has  increased,  because  it  is  necessary  to  use  artificial  fertilizers  and 
keep  up  a  better  state  of  cultivation  than  when  the  soil  was  in  the  virgin  state.  The 
proauctivity  of  the  soil  has  diminished  one-third,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  one- 
naif  in  New  York.  No  one  thinks  of  using  less  than  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  barley,  and  that  costs  $25  an  acre.  When  the  soil  was  in  its  virgin  state  it 
produced  large  crops  without  any  fertilizers  whatever.  To-day  the  farmer  must  use 
improved  m^ods  and  machinery,  as  well  as  fertilizers.     (325,  327,  331.) 

Wattm  StaJta, — Dr.  Obowbll  says  the  farmers  on  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  the 
West' have  had  the  same  advantages  of  soil  as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  but  have 
exhausted  the  soil  until  they  have  l^en  obliged  to  rotate  crops  in  order  to  get  a  return 
on  their  capital.     (334.) 

Virginia. — ^Mr.  WHrrNEY,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  (formerly  Division)  of  Soils  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  attributes  the  deterioration  of  the  tobacco  lands  of  Vir- 
ginia primaril}^  to  the  methods  of  cultivation,  which  have  not  regarded  the  main- 
tenance of  fertility.  It  is  almost  universally  believed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  that 
tobacco  is  a  very  exhausting  crop^  but  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Con- 
necticut it  is  the  one  crop  which  is  valued  as  a  renovator  lor  the  soiL  That  is  due. 
in  Mr.  Whitney's  opinion,  to  the  care  taken  of  the  tobacco  lands,  which  has  improved 
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the  land  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  plant  food.  The  Vii^ia  fanners  plant  tobacco 
with  little  or  no  fertilizer,  jnve  the  land  a  clean  cultivation,  and  leave  it  exposed  for 
a  laige^ut  of  the  year.    Tne  result  is  that  the  soil  is  said  to  be  worn  out     (875.) 

Mr.  WsDDERBURN  says  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  in  Viiginia  is  the  result  of 
most  outrageous  cultivation:  continuous  cropping  and  putting  nothing  back.  Up  to 
a  few  years  before  the  war,  when  Peruvian  guano  was  introduced,  nothmgr  was  known 
about  fertilizers;  only  stable  manure  was  uaed.  The  ground  was  plantra  in  tobacco 
until  it  ceased  to  grow  tobacco,  then  planted  in  wheat  for  2  or  3  years,  and  then  in 
com  and  oats,  until  the  land  was  killed.    (622.) 

OeorgicL — ^Mr.  Lovbjot  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  worn-out  land  in  Geoigia.     ( 79. ) 

Decomposition  of  bare  90U8  in  the  SouUi, — Mr.  Gbobgb  says  one  reason  why  the 
Southern  States  are  sterile  is  because  the  humidity  and  continual  warmth  decompose 
the  soil.  The  cotton  and  corn  cover  the  land  only  a  part  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
orrauiic  elements  of  the  soil  are  eliminated  by  exposure.     (223. )  . 

lirosion  and  terracing. — Mr.  Kylb  says  the  people  of  the  South  are  banning  to 
learn  to  protect  the  soil  from  washing  away  by  side  hill  ditches  and  terracing.     (4S5. ) 

8.  AbnndaiiM  of  plant  food  in  Baitem  and  Bonthem  loilt. — Mr.  WHrrNET,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  the  exhaustion  of  soil  was  probably  due  to  the  actual  removal 
of  plant  food.  He  knows  of  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  New  England  soils  have 
any  less  plant  food  than  when  they  were  first  cultivated.  They  have  all  of  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  for  crop  production,  but  the  land  of  the  New  £}ngland  States  is  gen- 
erally rough,  hilly,  and  often  stony,  and  the  expense  of  clearing  and  cultivation  is 
considerable. 

Mr.  Whitney  considers  it  jperfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  so-called 
worn-out  soils  of  the  South  is  due  to  conditions  which  make  the  plant  food  unavail- 
able to  the  plants.  Fertility  must  be  restored  to  the  soil,  not  necessarily  by  the  addi- 
tion of  plant  food,  but  by  bringing  about  such  changes  in  the  physical  conditions  or 
the  chemical  combinations  as  will  encourage  the  natural  weathering  of  the  soil,  whic^ 
makes  the  plant  food  available.  The  soU,  to  be  productive,  must  render  annually  a 
siLfficient  amount  of  food  material  in  a  form  available  to  the  plants.  The  soil  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  silicates  and  aluminates,  or  difficultly  soluble  compounds  of  silica, 
alumina,  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  which  through  atmospheric  ajB^enaes  are  rendered 
more  or  less  soluble  and  available  to  plants.  A  fertile  soil  is  one  in  which  the  weather- 
ing effects  render  a  sufficient  amount  of  plant  food  available. 

Mr.  Whitney  calls  attention  to  cases  in  which  soils  have  been  cultivated  constantl  v 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  with  the  same  crops.  The  soils  of  India,  which 
tradition  says  have  been  cultivated  for  2,000  years,  under  primitive  methods,  with- 
out artificial  fertilizing,  still  give  fair  returns.  In  Effypt,  lands  which  have  been  cul- 
tivated since  histoir  becnn  are  as  fertile  as  ever.  In  Europe  there  are  records  of 
cultivation  of  soils  for  600  years.  In  England  historic  experiments  have  been  goinff 
on  for  the  past  60  years  in  growing  wheat  continuously  without  fertilization ;  the  yield 
has  fallen  to  about  12  or  13  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  for  the  past  20  years  there  has 
been  little  or  no  difference  in  the  yield,  except  slight  fiuctuations  due  to  seasonal  con- 
ditions. So  far  as  is  known,  the  soil  will  produce  12  or  13  bushels  to  the  acre  annually 
for  hundreds  of  years.  By  the  use  of  fertilizers,  however,  the  yield  of  adjacent  plots 
has  been  increased  to  an  average  of  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  production  being 
economically  increased  by  this  forcing  of  the  crop.     (869,  866. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  concludes  from  the  results  of  the  English  experiments  that  on  a  ^ven 
soil  a  certain  yield  can  be  maintained  for  a  good  many  years,  or  perhaps  indefinitely. 
(874.)        ' 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Greorgia  and  Connecticut,  while  admitting  that  the  soil  of  the  East 
and  part  of  the  South  is  desolate-looking  land,  says  that  below  the  surface  it  is  rich 
in  the  mineral  elements  needed  for  plant  protection.  It  is  lacking  in  nitrogenous 
matter,  but  by  growing  leguminous  crops  all  the  nitrogen  that  is  needed  may  be 
gathered  from  the  air.  The  cowpea,  the  Japanese  soy  Dean,  and  the  velvet  bean, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all,  are  grown  in  Geoigia  to  a  moderate  extent,  and 
by  plowing  under  the  plants  they  give  wonderful  crops.  Com  has  been  sprown  on  the 
same  land  for  60  years  without  any  fertilizer  except  cowpeas  sown  Detween  the 
rows  of  com.     (389.) 

Mr.  Hale  believes  that  the  most  of  the  land  in  America  has  mineral  elements 
enough  to  last  for  centuries,  and  that  by  supplying  nitrogen,  preferably  by  taking  it 
from  the  air,  the  fertility  of  much  of  the  so-called  worn-out  land  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  States  can  be  increased.  Rotation  of  crops  wiU  strengthen  the  land,  but  even 
cotton  and  tobacco,  which  take  a  great  deal  of  potash,  can  be  grown  continuously  on 
the  same  land  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  maintained.  In  the  Connecticut  VaAey, 
where  tobacco  has  been  grown  for  many  yeare  with  commercial  fertilixera,  the  land 
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is  more  fertile  than  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago.  Mr.  Hale  went  South  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ufling  many  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizers  a  year,  but  found  that  there  was 
fertility  enough  in  the  land  to  grow  beautiful  trees  and  fruit,  if  he  only  stirred  it  up 
so  as  to  bring  the  particles  together  to  get  the  chemical  action,  and  it  seemed  unwise 
to  buy  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  when  there  was  enough  in  the  land  to  last  a 
hundred  years.     (392.) 

Mr.  Hale  says,  m  brief,  that  the  soil  of  the  South  has  never  been  tilled  very  thor- 
oughly, and  tnere  is  yet  great  fertility  in  much  of  the  subsoil;  only  the  surface  is 
scratched  off.  Many  people  have  a  l-horse  plow  and  a  weak  mule,  and  only  2  or  3 
inches  of  the  surface  are  turned  over.  The  opening  up  of  the  soil  with  modem 
implement,  or  subeoiling  where  necessary,  brings  out  an  abundance  of  plant  food. 
(380.) 

4.  Depreeiation  of  land  due  to  toeial  eonditionf  and  poor  maoagomoit — Mr.  WnmrEY 
says  the  reputed  exhaustion  of  the  soils  in  Maryland  and  Vii^inia  and  the  Southern 
States  generally  is  unquestionably  due  to  improper  and  injudicious  methods  of  culti- 
vation. Other  causes  contributing  to  the  abandonment  or  depreciation  of  these  lands 
have  been  the  cheaper  production  in  the  West,  with  reduced  cost  of  transportation, 
the  devdopment  of  special  industries,  such  as  the  production  of  white  hurley  tobacco 
in  other  localities,  and  the  changes  in  social  conditions  due  to  the  civil  war.  In 
many  portions  of  Maryland  it  has  been  found  possible  to^  obtain  a  fair  profit,  but 
impossible  to  make  a  living  from  the  land  and  a&o  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgages 
wmch  have  been  running  ever  since  the  war.  There  are  otherwise  prosperous  com- 
munities in  southern  Maryland  where  families  could  be  maintained  with  a  fair  d^^ee 
of  comfort,  except  that  nearly  all  the  farms  are  mortgaged.  Areas  are  now  being 
abandoned  from  that  cause  throughout  Maryland  and  the  South.  One  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  deterioration,  Mr.  Whitney  says,  is  the  method  of  agriculture 
whieh  prevails  throughout  this  region.  The  soils  of  Maryland  are  not  exhausted, 
for  there  is  sufficient  plant  food  for  innumerable  crops;  but  they  have  been  abused, 
and  are  not  as  productive  as  they  should  be.  Probably  about  40  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  St.  M^ry  County,  Md.,  has  a  certain  soil  with  a  heavy  subsoil,  as  valuable  in  its 
way  and  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  limestone  soil  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  it  sells  for 
from  |1  to  $3  an  acre  in  forest  and  about'  |10  an  acre  in  cultivation,  while  the  soils 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  sell  at  from  $125  to  $250  an  acre.  The  same  limestone  soil 
and  essentially  the  same  climatic  conditions  extend  down  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia,  yet  the  land  sells  there  at  $10  to  $20  an  acre,  rarely  more  than 
$40  or  $50  an  acre.  In  a  certain  area  in  St.  Mary  County,  Md.,  there  have  been 
several  good  farms  well  kept  up  which  grow  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  The  Pennsylvania  farmer  grows  from  25  to  35  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  larger 
yield  of  tobacco  than  the  Maryland  farmer. 

Mr.  Whitney  thinks  that  tl^e  soils  of  southern  Maryland  ought  to  have  a  higher 
value,  and  that  the  reason  they  have  not  is  because  of  the  social  conditions  ana  the 
methods  of  farming.  The  Maryland  farm  is  seldom  worked  by  the  owner.  There 
is  usually  an  overseer,  and  fre<^uently  a  tenant  farmer  who  farms  in  his  own  way  for 
a  portion  of  the  crop,  or  occasionally  for  a  money  consideration.  The  crops  aprown 
are  the  ordinary  staple  crops  of  general  agriculture — com,  wheat,  and  tobacco. 
Western  competition  and  low  prices  make  .them  scarcely  profitable.  The  com  is  fed 
mainly  to  the  work  stock;  the  wheat  is  sold  and  sent  on  the  farm  in  exchange  for 
flour,  which  is  bought  at  a  considerable  increase  in  cost  over  what  it  would  cost  if  it 
could  be  ground  in  the  neighborhood.  The  farmer  buys  his  meat,  groceries,  and 
frequently  vegetables  that  he  should  have  raised  in  his  garden.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  improvident  methods  that  prevail  in  some  of  the  Maryland  or 
Virginia  communities  and  the  thrifty  methods  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  other 
Northern  communities. 

The  Lancaster  County  farmer  has  on  his  table  an  abundance  and  great  variety  of 
food.  The  chances  are  that  the  meat  was  raised  by  himself,  the  vegetables  grown 
in  his  rai^en,  the  preserves  made  by  the  family  from  the  product  of  tne  garden,  and 
even  the  sugar  produced  on  the  place;  and  nothing  but  the  tea,  coffee,  salt,  and 
pepper  purchaseoi.  Asa  rule,  the  families  are  large.  The  boys  and  girls  are  brought 
up  to  work  on  the  form,  and  it  is  rare  for  any  of  them  to  leave  it  They  commonly 
settle  on  a  portion  of  it,  or  on  some  neighbormg  farm.  The  farms  are  small  and  the 
labor  is  all  done  by  the  owner  and  his  family.  The  girls  are  brought  up  to  look 
after  the  house,  and  there  is  no  expense  for  service.  Very  few  products  except 
tobacco  and  stock  are  sold  from  Lancaster  County.  Not  only  is  all  the  com  and  hay 
grown  there  fed  to  the  stock,  but  it  is  often  imported,  so  that  more  beef  and  mutton 
can  be  produced.  The  wheat  is  ground  in  near-by  mills,  and  most  of  the  products 
of  the  him  are  either  used  on  the  farm  or  manufactured  there  into  a  product  that  is 
used  in  the  district    In  Lancaster  and  the  other  towns  there  is  a  ready  market  for 
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eTeiythin^  produced  in  the  county,  and  the  supply  and  demand  are  so  nearly  equal 
that  very  little  is  sent  out  or  brougnt  into  the  county.  The  result  is  a  happy,  con- 
tented, and  prosperous  community,  which  people  seldom  think  of  leaving. 

Mr.  Whitney  concedes  that  the  system  which  has  prevailed  so  long  in  the  South 
was  satisfactory  under  the  conditions  of  some  years  ago^  but  declares  that  with  the 
rapid  improvement  in  industrial  lines  and  in  transportation  facilities  the  old  methods 
are  no  longer  applicable.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  trouble  with  the  South  is  lack  of 
business  methcds  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  changed  conditions  and  opportunities. 
Other  causes  have  operated  in  the  same  direction.  The  clean  cultivation  of  cotton 
has  caused  a  great  oxidation  and  loss  of  organic  matter,  leaving  the  soil  poor  in  the 
oiganic  substances  necessary  for  the  normal  weathering  of  the  soil,  which  would 
make  the  plant  food  available.  In  many  areas  it  has  also  caused  destructive  erosion. 
Climatic  conditions  unfavorable  for  grain  crops  have  also  prevailed.  The  normal 
yield  of  erain  in  the  South  is  about  one-thira  of  what  it  is  m  the  North,  probably 
because  the  greater  humidity  favors  extensive  leaf  development  at  the  expense  of 
'      (871-873.) 


B.  Principal  metiiodi  of  malntalnliig  ferttllly  (see  also  Irdensive  and 
extenme  aiUurey  VII  D,  p.  cxciv) . — 1.  Practioe  in  variom  plMM. — China. — Professor 
Kbdzib,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Collie,  says  that  according  to  Chinese  tradition 
the  soils  of  China  have  been  in  continuous  cultivation  for  more  than  4,000  years;  bat 
they  are  still  rich  and  productive,  because  everything  is  returned  to  the  soil.  The 
excrement  of  every  kind  of  animal  and  of  human  beings  is  saved  as  if  it  were  gold, 
to  go  back  upon  the  land,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  soil  has  not  fallen  off  in 
prc^ucti  venesB.    ( 640. ) 

France  and  Germany, — ^Mr.  Dyb  says  that  in  Geimany  and  France  fertilization  by 
means  of  root  and  other  crops  and  manure  has  been  practiced  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury with  great  advantage.    (93. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says: 

**  Fifty  yean  a^  the  yield  of  wheat  in  northern  Franco  and  that  is  the  granair  of  Fiance—was 
abont  17  bushels  to  the  acre.  To-day  the  avera^  yield  of  wheat  on  these  same  fields  is  28  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Now,  there  is  a  system  of  aRriculture  whiph  increases  the  vield  of  the  crop  and  at  the  same 
time  enriches  the  soil.  The  soil  of  fiance,  to-day,  is  more  fertile  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Caesar, 
and  will  produce  a  larger  yield." 

Dr.  Wiley  attributes  the  increase  to  improvements  in  scientific  agriculture  made 
in  the  last  50  years.  While  the  land  of  Germany  is  not  so  rich,  and  the  yield  not  so 
large,  the  increase  has  been  proportionately  as  great     (648. ) 

New  England, — Mr.  Batchblder  says  the  more  proeressive  farmers  of  New  England 
are  taking  special  pains  to  maintain  tne  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  Grange  and  other 
organizations  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  fertilizers, 
and  have  encouraged  farmen  to  experiment  with  them.    (41. ) 

New  Jersey, — Mr.  Eetchum  thinks  the  productive  condition  of  the  soil  is  being  kept 
up  on  most  of  the  farms  in  New  Jersey.     ( 135.) 

Mr.  Dyb  says  that  in  New  Jersey,  as  lon^  as  40  years  ago,  many  of  what  had  been 
considered  the  best  lands  had  been  abandoned  to  pasturage  on  account  of  exhans- 
tion,  but  by  the  use  of  improved  methods  these  soils  have  been  restored  to  fertility. 

Michigan. — Professor  Kbdzib  mentions  a  farm  in  Michigan  which  has  been  cuiU- 
vated  for  40  years,  with  constantly  increasing  fertility,  without  a  pound  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  Only  finished  products  have  been  sold  from  the  farm.  The  hay. 
com,  com  stalks,  and  all  coarser  material  have  been  kept  and  fed  to  the  stock,  ana 
only  the  stock,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  occasionally  a  little  wheat,  have  been  sold. 
(54&.) 

Illinoi8,-—yLr.  Gbobge  thinks  the  soil  of  Illinois,  where  it  has  been  properly  man- 
aged, is  more  fertile  now  than  when  the  prairie  was  first  broken,  and  tnat  this  prom « 
ises  well  for  the  perpetual  productiveness  of  the  West.    (223. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testines  that  there  has  been  no  decline  in  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  soil  in  northern  and  central  Illinois,  and  he  thinks  there  is  none  in  soutnem  Ilii- 
nois.  In  central  Illinois  there  is  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease,  due  to  rotation 
of  crops,  cultivation  of  clover,  careful  tilling,  and  use  of  fertilizers.  No  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used  in  the  State,  so  far  as  he  knows.  Many  farms  have  been  increased 
in  productiveness  one-fourth,  and  some  one-half,  merely  by  tilling.     (249.) 

North  and  South  Dakota.— Mr.  Budob  says  there  is  no  decline  in  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil  of  North  Dakota  if  it  is  handled  riehtly.  The  soil  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  is  black  loam  to  a  depth  of  about  1  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  with  a  heavy  clay 
subsoil.  Outside  of  the  valley  the  soil  is  lighter.  As  a  rule,  the  soil  has  not  been 
fertilized.  Mr.  Budge  fertilized  one  piece  of  ground  close  to  town,  and  raised  36 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  it    Improved  utiming  and  careful  management  are  growing 
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in  favor.  A  good  many  famnen  rest  one-third  of  their  land  while  they  coltivale  the 
other  two-thirds.     (849,  850.  ^ 

Mr.  Peom  says  the  soil  of  North  Dakota  is  not  declining  in  prodactiveneae  if  it  is 
taken  care  of,  and  it  is  being  taken  care  ot.  There  are  fanns  tnat  have  been  sowed 
to  wheat  for  15  years  in  succession;  that  is  hard  treatment,  but  the  last  year's  pro- 
daction  was  wonderfolly  larae,  showing  great  strength  and  richness  of  the  soiL  The 
soil  is  a  rich,  black,  heavy  (&y  loam,  about  24  inches  deep,  on  a  clay  subsoil.  It  is 
easily  brought  up  when  run  down.  The  only  way  it  is  rested  is  by  summer  fallow* 
ing— la}'in^  it  over  one  year  and  letting  weeds  grow,  then  turning  them  down  in 
August  before  they  go  to  seed.    Clover  is  not  raiised.     (791. ) 

Mr.  Gbkbley,  of  couth  Dakota,  sajrs  the  very  large  ianns  are  running  out,  but  a 
few  of  the  fanners  are  maintaining  the  productive  condition  of  the  soill>y  keeping 
stock  and  rotating  crops.  Clovers  can  not  be  raised  to  any  great  advantage  in  the 
Bakotas,  but  in  Minnesota  the  clover  plant  ranks  with  tne  stock  in  keeping  up 
fertility.    (937.) 

Fir^ia.— Mr.  Wbddkbbubn  thinks  that  where  the  soil  of  Virginia  has  been  prop- 
erly cultivated  and  fertilized  the  yield  is  hageir  than  it  has  b^  in  the  past  He 
knows  from  his  own  experience  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  yield  largely  by 
pr^er  cultivation  and  fertilizing.     (622.) 

KaUucky, — ^Mr.  Nall  does  not  think  l^ere  has  been  any  very  great  decline,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  productive  condition  of  Kentucky  soils,  generally  speaking.  The  fer- 
tility has  been  kept  up  to  about  what  it  was  30  years  ago.     (811^) 

9.  Sotatum  of  eropa. — ^Mr.  WnrrNEY  says  there  is  no  question  but  that,  in  gen- 
eral, a  rotation  or  change  of  crops  is  of  value  in  preventing  undue  waste  of  certain 
dements  of  plant  food  and  unaue  tendency  toward  a  particular  manner  of  cultiva- 
tion, yet  in  some  instances  a  single  crop  has  bc«n  grown  on  the  same  land  for  many 
years  without  any  apparent  deleterious  effect,  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Connec- 
ticat  River,  near  Hartford,  where  the  broad-leaf  tobacco  has  been  grown  continu- 
ously for  25  years,  and  the  yield  and  quality  are  claimed  to  be  as  good  as  at  the 
bttiiming,  or  better.    The  land,  however,  is  fertilized.     (874,  875.) 

Mr.  Whitney  adds  that  dovef  is  one  of  the  best  renovators  of  the  soil  where  it  can 
bis  grown,  but  the  most  ^nerally  useful  crop  is  the  cowpea  of  the  South,  which  is 
now  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  North.     (883. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  refers  to  the  enormous  yields  of  potatoes  obtained  at  Greeley,  Colo., 
where  rotation  ifi  practiced.    (884.) 

Mr.  Geobob  testifies  that  clover,  blue  grass,  or  timothy,  in  rotation  with  other 
crops,  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Clover  does  not  grow  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  for  the  Northern  States  there  is  nothm^  equal  to  it.  The  thick  foliage 
shades  the  soQ  and  prevents  its  rapid  decomposition.  It  also  takes  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  deposits  it  in  the  soil.     (223. ) 

Mr.  Dillingham  believes  in  the  cultivation  of  leguminous  plants,  such  as  beans 
and  peas,  in  the  South.     (169. ) 

Mr.  CoLBB,  of  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  explains  the  local  custom  as  to  rotation  of 
crops  to  be  as  follows:  The  first  ;^ear  fertilizers  are  used  and  potatoes  are  planted: 
the  potato  crop  pays  for  the  fertilizer.  Potatoes  are  followea  first  by  wheat,  and 
then  by  clover  and  timothy,  which  are  mowed  the  first  year  and  generally  used  for 
pasture  the  second  year.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  stock  the  land  is  improving.  It 
does  not  imraove  very  much  with  the  fertilizer  alone.     (128. ) 

Professor  jDavekpobt  testifies  that  there  is  a  piece  of  land  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  which  com  has  be^i  produced  continuously  for  more  than  20  years  with- 
out fertilizing,  and  the  vield  per  acre  is  only  about  50  per  cent  of  that  of  other 
unmanured  land  which  has  been  devoted  to  diversified  farming.  The  cost  of  rais- 
ing com  at  the  institution  varied  in  1898  from  15  to  45  cents  a  oushel,  according  to 
the  previous  treatment  of  the  land.     (260. ) 

Dr.  Cbowell  says  the  custom  of  plowing  in  clover  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  practiced 
amon^  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  is  also  growing  very  rapidly  in  North  Carolina,  in 
the  Piedmont  section  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  section  between  Kaleigh  and  Goldsboro. 
He  thinks  this  might  be  done,  vrith  clover  or  some  substitute  for  clover,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.     (335. ) 

Mr.  Graham  says  the  fiuinera  of  North  Carolina  have  improved  their  methods 
within  a  few  years,  and  large  areas  have  been  sown  in  pease,  not  only  for  foragje,  but 
to  improve  the  land  for  the  cotton  crop.  This  has  reduced  the  amount  of  fertilizers 
needed.  The  pease  supply  the  ammonia,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  supply  the 
phosphoric  add  and  potash.     (433,  434. ) 

Mr.  Nall  says  the  Kentucky  ftomers  nave  increased  their  wheat  yield  by  the  use 
of  stimulants,  such  as  phosphi^  etc.,  and  that  gives  a  chance  to  improve  the  land 
by  some  leguminous  crop.    Stock  pease  are  used,  and  lately  the  United  States  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  has  introduced  a  legume  known  as  the  soy  bean,  which  the  peo- 
ple are  be^nning  to  like  very  much  as  a  forage  plant  and  renovator  of  the  soil.  It 
grows  vigorously  on  poor  land,  and  the  experiments  with  it  have  been  very  satis- 
£ctory.     (811.) 

8.  Cultore  of  toil  bacteria. — Mr.  WnrrNBT  says  that  lesuminous  crops  have  tubercleB 
on  their  roots  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria,  and  by  inoculation  purecultoree 
can  be  made.  Such  cultures  are  for  sale  in  Germany,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  this 
country.  Many  of  the  leguminous  crops,  e.  g.  clover,  will  not  grow  onleas  these 
bacteria  are  in  the  soil,  and  bv  sowing  pure  culture  over  the  lana  the  yield  may  be 
doubled  or  more  than  doublea.  It  is  only  within  30  or  40  years  that  the  soil  bacteria 
have  been  recognized  and  their  importance  understood.     (882. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  sajrs  the  newly  discovered  nitrogin  is  really  a  pure  culture  of  bacteria, 
which  by  their  acti\dties  in  the  soil  have  rendeml  the  plant  food  available  by  increas- 
ing the  weathering,  and  also  added  nitrogen  from  the  air.     f  874. ) 

4.  Artiflcial  supply  of  needed  elemente  of  plant  food. — Proiessor  Kedzib  says  that 
exhausted  fertility  can  be  restored  to  the  soil  to  some  extent  by  leguminous  plants, 
but  lost  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  must  be  returned  by  some  form  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  There  is  a  natural  development  of  fertility  by  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  soil  under  natural  conditions,  making  the  elements  of  plant 
food  more  and  more  available;  by  adding  to  this  the  fertihty  of  the  soil  may  be 
built  up.     (649.) 

Mr.  WHriNEY  says  that  the  primary  object  of  fertilization  is  the  adaptation  of  soils 
to  any  desired  crop  or  crops.  Frequently  the  natural  fertility  is  so  low  that  it  is 
unprofitable  to  raise  a  particular  crop.  Frequentljr,. again,  even  on  very  rich  soil,  the 
aim  is  to  force  the  crop,  a  process  which  Mr.  Whitney  compares  to  the  fattening  of 
stock  with  concentrated  food.  This  is  done  especiallv  with  truck  crops.  The  enect 
of  fertilization  is,  first,  the  addition  of  plant  food  to  tne  soil  in  such  a  form  that  the 
crops  can  immediately  use  it;  secondly,  an  increase  of  decomposition  of  the  soil  par- 
ticles— ^that  is,  an  increase  in  the  wea&erinff  power. 

One  object  is  to  improve  the  texture  of  tne  soil.  Frequently  a  wet  clay  can  be 
made  more  pliable  ana  the  drainage  improved,  or  loose  soil  may  be  made  more  com- 
pfiu;t  and  retentive  of  moisture.  At  times,  again,  the  fertilizers  balance  the  ratio  of 
soil  constituents.  In  Maryland  and  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  small  areas  of  soil 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  serpentine  rocks,  carrjdng  a  large  proportion  of 
ma^esia,  on  which  the  application  of  lime  sufficient  to  reverse  the  ratio  restores  the 
fertility.  Again,  soil  is  frequently  acid.  The  soils  of  Rhode  Island  are  very  gener- 
ally so,  and  the  addition  of  lime  neutralizes  this  acidity  and  promotes  fertility  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  Acidity  of  the  soil  is  much  more  prevalent  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  suppo&m.    (874.) 

Limitalions  of  soil  analysis. — ^Mr.  WnrrNEY  says  one  can  not  ordinarily  tell  simply 
by  the  examination  of  the  soil  what  is  required  to  make  it  more  productive.  Tnat 
is  a  very  embarrassing  question  to  answer,  because  deterioration  is  quite  as  often  due 
to  lack  of  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  as  to  chemical  or  physioed 
causes.  Tne  kind  of  crop  a  soil  is  adapted  to  can  often  be  determined,  but  the  chem- 
ical analysis  does  not  clearly  indicate  whether  it  is  fertile  in  its  existing  condition. 
(882.) 

Mr.  Clohan  has  had  samples  of  soils  analyzed,  but  does  not  think  soil  analysis 
yields  practical  results,  because  there  are  so  many  different  conditions  in  one  field. 
He  thinks  the  character  of  soils  can  be  determined  by  the  eye.  Where  there  is  a 
luxuriant  growth  there  is  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil;  if  the  fruit  does  not 
color  well  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  is  needed.     (695. ) 

€•  FertlllzerB.— 1.  Mnok.— Mr.  Whitney  thinks  that  it  would  be  feasible  to 
reclaim  some  of  the  so-called  worn-out  farms  of  Maryland  and  Vii^ginia  by  the  appHca- 
tion  of  muck  from  the  low  places,  but  the  cost  would  be  too  great  unless  these  low- 
places  were  adjacent  to  the  land  to  be  treated.  The  cheapest  methods  in  other  cases 
IS  to  grow  co^i^ase  and  other  green  crops,  which  are  sure  to  improve  the  land. 

2.  Hone  mannre.—Mr.  Ager,  master  of  the  Maryland  Btate  Grange,  savs  that  the 
price  of  manure  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  about  75  cents  to  $1  for  a  2-hor8e  load. 
When  a  farmer  pays  |1  a  load  and  hauls  it  out,  he  is  paying  a  pretty  good  price,  for, 
according  to  Professor  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  the  average 
ton  of  horse  manure  does  not  contain  more  than  28  pounds  of  plant  food.  With  the 
improved  stables  the  liquid  portion  goes  into  the  sewer,  and  about  all  the  fanner 
g^ts  is  dirty  straw.  Mr.  Ager  believes  that  if  gardeners  would  work  less  land  at  a 
time  and  enrich  their  land  with  leguminous  crops,  they  would  make  more  money 
than  by  hauling  so  much  manure.     ( 106. ) 

8.  Vie  of  commercial  fertillien  in  varioni  loealitiei.— ifowoc^uMtte. — ^Mr.  Btogkwxll 
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Baye  that  the  Massachiifletts  fanners,  having  been  educated  by  the  tomen'  institateB 
and  otherwise,  now  bay  the  needed  elements  of  plant  food  very  carefolly,  and  do 
not  waste  monev  on  fertilizers.     (895. ) 

New  Jersey, —Mr.  Golbs,  of  Salem  Gocmty.  N.  J.,  testifies  that  commercial  ferti- 
Mzeis  are  used  a  great  deal  in  that  section.    (127.) 

Ohio. — Mr.  Millss  estimates  that  there  were  sold  and  oonsomed  in  Ohio  in  1899 
folly  200,000  tons  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  average  cost  to  the  farmer  was 
abont  $17  a  ton.  Fertilizers  are  very  much  used  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  and 
very  little  in  others.  Mr.  Miller's  estimate  for  1896  was  150,000  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  33}  per  cent  in  3  years.     (611. ) 

North  Qirolina, — ^Mr.  Whttk  testifies  that  commercial  fertilizers  are  used  a  great 
deal  in  North  Carolina  near  the  cities  and  towns,  but  in  the  remote  rural  dis&icts 
composts  and  lime  are  used.     (423. ) 

Loteer  Minimppi  VaUey,—MT.  Kylb,  of  Mississippi,  testifies  that  no  fertilizer  is 
used  in  the  Delta,  and  very  littie  in  the  hiU  country. 

FertUixer  policy  for  the  South.  (See  also  Methods  of  inientive  cuUure  wkhotU  commer' 
dalfertUizerSf  VIl'D  2,  p.  cxcv). — ^Mr.  Halb  declares  that  far  too  little  fertilizer  is  used 
to  the  acre  in  the  South,  ana  that  the  use  of  low-grade  fertilizers  is  a  very  serious 
hindrance  to  successful  agriculture.  The  South  does  not  understand  the  economic 
value  of  using  the  highest  grade,  and  high  prices  are  chaiged  for  inferior  goods. 
(380.)  ^  -^         ^  -^     ^ 

Weftem  Stales. — Mr.  WnrrNSY  says  the  farmers  of  the  West  are  not  using  fertilizers 
to  any  great  extent,  though  the  practice  has  increased  a  very  littie.     (883. ) 

i.  Xflbet  upon  the  ylAld. — Mr.  Golbb,  of  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  testifies  tiiat  farmers 
in  that  section  do  not  use  more  than  700  or  800  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  for 
early  potatoes.  With  this  treatment  there  shoula  be  from  150  to  200  bushels  an  acre. 
The  first  potatoes  are  sold  for  about  $3  a  barrel  of  2}  or  2}  bushels,  prices  ranging 
from  there  doi^n  to  $1  a  barrel,  and  sometimes  lower;  the  average  for  the  season  is 
not  much  more  than  11.50.  At  these  prices  early  potatoes  are  a  profitable  crop  in  a 
good  season.     (1280 

Mr.  LovBJOY ,  of  Ueoigia.  believes  that  if  the  farmers  would  put  the  same  amount  of 
money  into  makiuff  a  fertilizer  that  they  put  into  commercial  fertilizers,  the  results 
would  be  better.     (79.) 

In  Mr.  Hammond's  opinion  the  fertilizer  business  has  been  an  unmitigated  curse 
to  the  South.  The  people  have  been  led  to  pay  out  their  money  for  fertilizer  when 
they  ou^ht  to  have  kept  stock  and  made  their  own  manure  upon  the  farm.     (834. ) 

Mr.  WnrrNSY  agrees  with  Mr.  Hammond  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  tends  to  make 
the  fanner  less  careful.     (882. ) 

Mr.  AoER  testifies  that  some  of  the  farmers  of  Maryland  have  used  nitrate  of  soda 
on  their  hay  crop.  The  use  of  100  poundsof  nitrateof  soda  to  the  acre,  just  as  the  grass 
was  starting,  has  often  increased  the  crop  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre.     (108. ) 

Mr.  Wbddbrbubn  says  he  has  a  little  propertv  within  12  miles  of  Washinston,  for- 
merly pine  land.  After  cutting  down  the  pmes  he  fertilized  liberally  with  pnosphate 
and  potash  and  leaves  and  muck,  and  can  produce  a  verjr  good  crop.  Other  men 
who  raise  wheat  in  Fair&x  County  have  done  the  same  thmg  and  produced  as  high 
as  30  and  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  still  better  system  would  be  to  sow  the  land  to 
black-eyed  peas,  rye,  or  other  green  crops,  to  miprove  the  land.  A  Government 
employee  bought  a  field  of  30  acres  adjoining  Mr.  Wedderbum's  land,  fertilized  it, 
set  out  fruit  trees,  and  planted  crimson  clover  and  peas  between  the  trees,  and  in  4 
years  had  a  magnificent  orchard.     (622. ) 

Mr.  Poole,  Oommismonerof  Agriculturo  of  Alabama,  says  that  where  lands  are  not 
fertilized  they  deteriorate  very  much,  but  the  productiveness  of  the  Alabama  soils 
has  been  increased  by  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Lands  which  25  years  ago  were  not  pro- 
docing  a  bale  of  cotton  to  5  acres  now  make  a  bale  to  the  acre.     (924.) 

6.  Compotition  and  aoiiroaa  of  iapply.~Mr.  Hale  explains  that  a  complete  fertilizer 
^tains  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen.  The  phosphoric  acid  comes  laigely 
from  the  South  Carolina  rock  phosphate,  which  is  probably  the  cheapest  source  of 
phosphate  in  the  South.  In  the  South  the  uitroeen  is  supplied  by  cotton-seed  meal, 
bat  it  is  a  low  grade  of  fertilizer.  Nitrogen  is  tne  most  expensive  element  of  plant 
food,  costing  from  16  to  20  cents  a  pound,  against  5  cents  for  potash  and  kainite  and 
7  cents  cents  for  phosphoric  acid.     ( 380,  389. ) 

^Mr.  MiLLEB  says  the  sources  of  supply  of  fertilizing  ingredients  are  mainly  Chicago. 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  City  for  animal  substances,  and  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  for  minerals,  while  the  potash  comes  wholly  from  Germany.  Fertilizers 
are  noanufactured  more  laigely  on  tne  seacoast  than  in  anv  other  particular  part  of  the 
^^ted  States;  next  in  ordei\  perhaps,  would  be  Chicago,  the  cattle  center.     (611.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  the  phosphate  industry  of  his  State 
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had  dedined  in  recent  years  because  of  the  discovery  of  the  Tennessee  and  Florida 
phosphates.    (834.) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  fertilizers  which  are  used  very  laigely  in  sugar  cane  cal- 
ture  in  Louisiana  are  usually  nitrogenous — cotton-seed  meal  and  tankage  (refuse  from 
slaughterhouses),  with  sniall  additions  of  acid  phosphate.  Dr.  Stubbs  ezplainfl 
that  everything  that  can  not  be  used  otherwise  in  the  slaughterhouses  is  put  into 
the  refuse  house,  and  after  the  oil  is  extracted  from  it  the  residual  tankage,  consisting 
usually  of  scragmgs,  blood,  bone,  meat,  hides,  and  hoofs,  is  sent  down  to  be  used  as 
fertilizer.  Condemned  animals  are  used  for  soap,  not  for  tankage.  Dr.  Stabbe 
understands  that  the  saving  of  tankage  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  profit  of 
slaughterhouses.     (774. ) 

6.  Prioef  of  fSBrtiliieni.— Mr.  Millbr,  of  Ohio,  says  there  has  been  no  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  fertilizers  in  Ohio  since  1895.  There  was  a  little  increase  on 
certain  ingredients  in  1899,  but  the  phosphates  have  been  crowing  a  little  cheaper 
because  of  the  enlaiged  territory  from  which  mineral  phosphates  are  derived.  (611.) 

Mr.  Gbaham  believes  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  fertilizers  can  not  be  aue  to 
anything  but  a  trust  The  raw  material  is  controUed  wholly  or  inpart  by  the  com- 
panies making  the  fertilizers.  At  the  time  of  his  testimony  Mr.  Graham  was  on  a 
committee  which  expected  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  companies  owned  the  phoe- 
I>hate  rock.  Potash  is  imported  12  months  ahead  from  Germany.  The  price  of  fer- 
tilizers was  suddenly  advanced  from  15  to  25  per  cent  earlv  in  1900,  although  there 
is  50  per  cent  more  phosphoric  rock  apparent  in  the  world  than  was  ever  known 
before.  The  price  is  nigher  in  Wilmington  than  100  miles  inland.  The  prices  are 
arran^ied  according  to  the  competition.  Mr.  Graham  enumerates  a  number  of 
fertilizer  works  in  North  Oarolina,  and  says  the  Acme  works  at  Wilmington  are 
independent     (437.) 

7.  Fertiliser  laws. — Mauachtuetts. — ^Mr.  Stock  well  says  it  was  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  which  first  showed  how  the  farmers  were  being  cheated  in  fer- 
tilizers. The  law  on  that  subject,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  secured  under 
the  lead  of  Dr.  Groessmann,  and  has  been  followed  by  many  other  States.     (894. ) 

Ohio, — ^Mr.  Miller  says  the  law  of  Ohio  provides  that  manufecturers  ana  dealers 
in  commercial  fertilizers  shall  apply  annually  for  licenses  and  pay  fees  of  |20  for  eadi 
brand  offered  for  sale  in  Ohio.  The  license  is  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  A^culture.  Each  package  offered  for  sale  must  be  tagged  to  show  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  ammonia  and  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
There  have  been  several  prosecutions  under  the  law,  but  no  convictions,  because  the 
manufacturers  in  every  case  have  paid  the  penalty  and  promised  to  be  good.    (611.) 

Mr.  Miller,  as  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  A^culture,  is  charged  witn 
the  duty  of  analyzing  commercial  fertilizers,  and  not  bSng  a  chemist  he  employs 
Professor  Lord,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  to  make  the  anal vses.  Deputy  inspNeo- 
tors  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  constantly  traveling  over  the  State  and  securing 
samples  from  the  open  market  and  from  the  consumers  for  analvsis  in  comparison 
with  the  samples  submitted  by  manufacturer^  when  applying  for  licenses.  The 
actual  amount  of  different  ingredients  in  each  fertilizer  is  published  and  the  report 
widely  distributed.     (610.) 

Alabama. — ^Mr.  Pools  testifies  that  there  is  a  tax  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  fertilizers 
sold  in  Alabama.  Before  offering  his  goods  for  sale  the  manufacturer  applies  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  tass,  filing  an  analysis  of  his  fertilizers,  and  the  tags 
are  supplied  to  him  at  the  prescribed  rate.  The  State  Chemist  at  the  a^cultoral 
college  at  Auburn-  analyzes  all  the  fertilizers  offered  for  sale,  thus  securing  to  the 
farmers  the  ^nuineness  of  the  goods  offered.  On  every  sack  of  fertilizers  is  an 
analysis  showing  its  constituents.  The  receipts  from  the  tag  tax  are  steadily  increaa- 
inff  and  now  amount  to  about  $100,000  a  year.     (920. ) 

negirabUity  of  uniform  legislation.-— Mr,  Whitney  alludes  to  the  rather  stringent 
laws  governing  the  inspection  and  sale  of  fertilizers  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States, 
and  savs  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the 
idea  of  having  a  more  uniform  system  of  laws,  if  possible,  and  of  having  national  laws 
for  the  interstate  trade.     (874. ) 

8.  Sewage  and  garbage. — Mr.  Dye  believes  that  sewage  and  garbage  from  cities 
would  be  of  very  great  advantaj^  if  utilized  upon  the  land.     (93. ) 

Sewage  irrigation  a  subject  f of  fiUure  investigatum. — ^Mr.  Whitney,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  he  has  never  investi- 
gated sewage  irrigation  except  quite  incidentally.     (888. ) 

D.  IntenslTe  and  extenslTe  culture.— l.  Eeonomle  oontideratioBt. — ^Dr. 

True  explains  the  success  of  the  British  farmer,  notwithstanding  the  high  rentals 
paid  for  land,  by  the  nearness  of  the  market,  ana  by  the  ftumeis  having  learned  by 
experience  the  necessity  for  careful  culture.    (144.) 
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Dr.  Groweix  thinks  that  aa  a  rale  Americaa  fannen  have  adopted  intensive  methods 
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as  fast  as  the  demand  has  justified.  Thev  would  not  succeed  ii  they  put  as  much  cap- 
ital into  the  land  as  the  English  farmer  aoes.     (341. ) 

Hr.  Whitnsy  sajs  there  will  be  danger  of  the  soils  of  the  West  becoming  barren 
if  the  owners  persist  in  cultivating  the  same  crop  year  after  year,  as  is  now  done  in 
the  Bed  River  Valley  and  in  some  of  the  Central  States;  but  by  rotation  of  crops  or 
by  more  intensive  methods  when  the  soils  begin  to  wear  out  their  fertility  can  be 
maintained  and  improved.  The  Western  farmers  say,  very  justly,  that  while  they 
are  getting  12  or  15  Du&hels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  a  bushel  they  do 
not  care  what  becomes  of  the  land;  it  is  goins  to  last  the  lifetime  of  the  present  gen- 
eration and  they  are  not  concerned  as  to  wnat  becomes  of  it  afterwards.  Mr.  Whitney 
thinks  it  likely  that  a  yield  of  12  or  15  bushels  can  be  maintained  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  soils  are  almost  identical  with  the  fertile  wheat 
lands  of  Russia  which  have  produced  wheat  for  many  generations.  Yet  he  predicts 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  yield  will  be  less  than  now  and  when  the  nrmers 
will  feel  the  need  of  fertilizing  the  soil  better  or  of  changing  the  crops  and  introduc- 
mg  more  intensive  methods.  With  reference  to  present  conditions  he  says  that 
wmerB  can  not  spend  much  money  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  cheap  lands.  It 
is  an  economic  question,  not  an  agricultural  one;  they  can  not  afford  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  these  hmds  until  the  lands  become  more  valuable.    (883. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  testifies  that  intensive  farmine  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  j^ple 
of  Geoigia  more  than  heretofore,  and  the  utOization  of  manure  has  increased,  with 
a  favorable  effect  on  production.  Wages  are  increased  because  crops  are  more 
directly  profitable.    (915.) 

S.  KathodB  of  inteaiiTe  onltore  without  oommeroial  fertUiaon. — ^Mr.  WnrrNXT  says 
that  the  lands  of  Eastern  countries  have  been  cultivated  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  vears.  The  farmers  have  saved  all  of  the  litter,  excrement,  and  waste  of  the  farm 
and  put  them  back  on  the  soil.  They  have  had  small  holdings  and  use  intensive 
cultivation.  We  use  huge  areas— too  laige  to  manure  with  the  ordinary  waste  from 
the  iann— and  rely  upon  commercial  fertilizera,  which  have  been  introduced  com- 
paratively recently  and  are  lacking  in  oiganic  matter.  Mr.  Whitney  thinks  that 
much  himn  has  been  done  by  constant  and  excessive  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
without  the  intensive  methods  which  should  be  employed  with  them.    (882,  883.) 

Tfwrough  tillage. — Mr.  Halb  contrasts  a  farm  of  40,000  acres  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  where  8  furrows  at  a  time  are  turned  over  by  gang  plows  run  by  steam,  with 
a  little  comer  of  600  acres  taken  out  of  the  same  farm  and  owned  by  a  woman^  which 
is  plowed  by  a  single  team  of  mules,  harrowed  and  cross  plowed,  and  agam  har^ 
rowed  and  smooth^  down.  For  a  number  of  yean  the  average  yield  of  wheat  has 
been  15  bushels  an  aero  on  the  laige  farm  ana  35  bushels  on  the  small  farm.  No 
fertilizers  are  used  in  either  case.     {s92, ) 

Raising  of  tobacco  andpineapples  under  cover, — Mr.  Whitney  testifies  that  even  with 
the  initial  exi^ense  of  $600  an  aero  for  covering  the  field  with  cheesecloth,  the  profit 
from  the  cultivation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  likely  to  be 
laige.  A  crop  of  $1,400  worth  is  expected  this  year  (1001)  from  an  expenmental 
plot  of  one-third  of  an  acre.  The  same  method  has  been  used  very  succesBniUy  in  the 
cultivation  of  pineapples  in  Florida,  to  protect  them  against  frost,  and  seems  to  be 
oominff  into  verv  extensive  use  in  intensive  iarmin^^;  e.  g.,  for  the  protection  of  truck 
crone  nrom  the  frost  and  from  drought  on  sandy  soils.  It  is  the  intense  heat  of  the 
middle  of  the  day  that  hurts  tender  vesetables,  unless  they  have  plenty  of  moisturo. 
When  under  cover  they  have  a  diffused  and  less  intense  sunlight     (876, 877. ) 

E.  Size  of  fterms. — 1.  Siae  of  fama  in  various  looalitiei.~Aew  Jeney, — Mr. 
CoLBB  estimates  the  average  size  of  farms  in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  at  a  littie  less  than 
100  acres.    (130.) 

Wed  Vtrginia, — ^Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Viiginia,  says  that  in  Berkeley  and  Jefferson 
counties  a  farm  of  300  acres  is  counted  a  lajqge  farm.  Some  of  the  farms  are  being 
divided  up  into  smaller  ones.    (503. ) 

Georgia. — ^Mr.  Hals  says  there  is  no  bonanza  fanning  in  Georgia,  though  there 
are  some  large  cotton  planters  and  some  very  lai^  fruit  and  vegetable  farms.    (390. ) 

Mr.  SnrEVBNS  says  no  particular  number  of  acres  is  reauired  for  a  farm  in  Geoivia. 
Forty  acres  can  be  cultivated  with  1  horse  or  1  mule,  ana  80  acres  is  usuallv  regaroed 
as  a  2-horse  farm.  The  farms  run  all  the  way  from  1  to  100  plows;  Mr.  Stevens 
himself  has  run  100  at  once.  The  land  is  usually  a  light,  loamy  soil  that  is  easily 
cultivated.    (910.) 

Alabama. — ^Mr.  DiLLiNaHAU,  of  Alabama,  says  the  average  farmer  in  his  neighbor- 
hood has  about  25  acres  and.  raises  about  8  bales  of  cotton,  or  on  an  average  a  littie 
IfiBB,  which,  with  a  littie  corny  represents  his  total  income. 
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Southern  States. — Mr.  Powers  says  fiums  are  as  lajrse  in  the  South  as  they  are  in  the 
North,  outside  of  the  great  grain-raising  country.  The  South  formerly  haa  more  large 
farms  than  the  North,  but  many  of  the  origmal  laige  plantations  are  now  divided 
up  into  a  great  many  small  ones.     (171.) 

Tennessee, — Mr.  Hill,  of  Memphis,  sa^s  that  land  in  that  vicinity  is  not  owned  in 
large  tracts  as  much  as  formerly;  it  is  being  cut  up  into  smaller  forms.     {603. ) 

Mr.  NoBFLEET,  of  Memphis,  says  there  are  a  good  many  large  plantations  in  that 
vicinity.  By  a  laree  planter  he  means  one  who  makes  600  to  2,500  bales  of  cotton. 
In  the  delta  the  pmnters  make  an  average  of  about  10  or  12  bales  of  cotton  to  the 
mule;  for  1,000  bales  of  cotton  they  use  something  like  seventy-odd  mules.     (488. ) 

Mimssippi. — Mr.  Norflbbt  testifies  that  the  nefcro  can  maintain  his  family  splen- 
didly on  40  acres  of  Mississippi  bottom  land.  They  do  not  cultivate  as  laiige  an 
acreage  in  the  Delta  as  on  the  nills.     (486. ) 

Mr.  Kylb  says  the  land  of  Mississippi  is  still  owned  in  large  tracts,  though  in  many 
cases  not  so  laige  as  before  the  war.  That  section  of  the  country  was  formerly  owned 
by  larse  planters  having  large  numbers  of  slaves;  since  the  war  the  lands  have  been 
divided  up.     (465.) 

2.  Advantages  of  the  small  farm. — ^There  is  no  question  in  Mr.  Powers'  mind  that 
small  farms  are  better  than  laige  farms.  Where  one  man  can  direct  the  labor  of 
others  wisely,  there  are  ten  men  who  can  direct  their  own  labor  wisely.     (187, 188. ) 

Mr.  Gboroe  thinks  small  farms  have  an  advantage  over  laige  farms  in  more  thorough 
cultivation  and  are  more  successful.  Large  farms  are  usually  farmed  in  a  slipshod 
manner.     (221.) 

Mr.  Wilson  considers  small  farms  a  benefit  so  far  as  school  advantages  and  social 
advantages  are  concerned,  and  also  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  at  laige.  He  thinks 
the  lar^  farm  has  no  advantages  over  the  small  one;  the  small  farmer  is  the  only 
one  he  Knows  of  who  has  made  any  money  of  late.     (249.) 

Mr.  Pools  says  the  smaller  farmers  in  the  sandy  counties  of  Alabama  are  more 
progressive  than  the  larst;  farmers.  Mr.  Poole  thinks  that  if  the  farmers  could  be 
mduced  to  sell  off  their  lands  in  smaller  tracts  (than  320  to  2,000  acres)  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  countrv  as  a  whole,  but  the  person  who  owns  property  paying 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the  investment  is  very  loath  to  part  with  it.     (921^  922.) 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied  land 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  often  one  man  has  too  much  land.  When  he  haa  a 
great  deal  too  much  the  superabundance  generally  ruins  him,  and  the  land  is  then 
distributed  properly.  When  the  farms  are  smaller,  the  yield  and  the  population  can 
be  doubled.     (930. ) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  declares: 

' '  I  know  of  no  record  in  history  where  a  race  of  small  proprietorB  has  been  prosperous.  Everywhere 
they  seem  to  form  the  wretched  residuum  of  labor  after  all  other  occupations  are  supplied."    (840. ) 

8.  Bonansa  farms.— Mr.  Briqham  says  the  competition  of  Western  farmers  with  the 
East  has  been  a  serious  injury,  but  bonanza  farmers  do  not  compete  more  injuriously 
than  small  farmers  would  do.  Many  of  the  large  farmers  of  the  West  lose  money. 
They  exhaust  the  soil  and  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  rotation  of  crops.     (17,  18. ) 

Mr.  Jones  adds  that  owing  to  the  tendency  of  bonanza  farmers  to  produce  only  one 
crop,  subdivision  of  their  farms  might  lessen  competition  in  that  particular  product, 
but  it  would  increase  the  pressure  of  competition  as  to  other  products,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  material  difference.  While  production  on  a  lai^e  scale  is  economical  in 
manufacturinff,  the  intense  application  and  personal  interest  of  the  farmer  as  to  his 
own  farm  make  small  farming  more  economical  than  bonanza  farming.     (38.) 

Mr.  WiiisoN  testifies  that  Sullivan's  farm  in  Ford  and  Champaign  counties  and 
other  bonanza  farms  in  Illinois  have  been  broken  up,  but  he  thinks  the  size  of  the 
ordinarv  farm  has  increased  in  the  last  25  years.     (249.) 

Mr.  Budge  says  there  are  several  big  farms  in  North  Dakota,  and  mentions  one  of 
about  7,000  acres.  He  adds  that  he  would  like  to  see  them  all  out  of  the  way.  They 
take  up  so  much  spu»  that  they  hurt  the  school  districts  The  owners  ship  in  their 
supplies  and  ship  their  wheat  out,  and  ship  their  men  in  and  out.  The  plowing  is  done 
with  gang  plows,  and  4  horses  or  mules  to  each  plow.  One  man  with  such  a  team 
can  plow  about  5  acres  a  day,  or  with  good  soil  a  little  more.  Gang  plows  operated 
by  steam  have  been  tried,  but  do  not  work.  One  man  can  handle  loO  acres  on  a  farm 
of  that  kind.  The  employees  are  generally  single  men.  The  farm  owners  hire  a  crew 
in  the  spring  and  let  them  go  in  the  fall,  except  one  or  two  to  take  care  of  the  farm. 
Mr.  Budge  thinks  some  of  the  big  farms  are  profitable  and  some  are  not,  dependinqg  on 
how  thev  are  handled.  The  land  has  grown  in  value,  and  money  is  made  in  that 
way.  He  mentions  in  particular  the  Grandin  and  Dalrymple  fiurms  as  having  made 
money.     (850,851.) 
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Mr.  Pbom  aajB  the  effect  of  bonanza  farming  is  not  good.  The  bonanza  bamen  do 
not  patronize  the  villages,  bat  ship  in  goods  from  the  East,  and  act  as  wholesale 
grocery  houses  for  themselves,  lliey  are  also  probably  a  drawback  in  the  wav  of 
school  privileges,  which  they  do  not  need,  and  if  there  are  small  farms  wedsea  in 
between  bonanza  fiums  the  occupants  suffer.  The  bonanza  farms  are  divictod  up 
into  different  jpart&  with  a  foreman  for  each  part  Each  has  a  little  viUaoe  of  its 
own.  The  hired  help  are  usually  single  men;  onl^r  the  foreman  is  married.  The 
bonanza  farms  are  well  conducted  upon  strictly  business  principles,  the  farming  is 
done  more  scientifically  and  economically  than  on  the  small  forms,  and  the  peroentr 
age  of  profit  is  huger;  but  the  general  results  to  the  people  of  the  country  are  not 
good,  and  the  people  would  generally  favor  the  abolition  of  bonanza  farming. 
(791,  792.) 

Mr.  GsEELET,  of  South  Dakota,  consideFB  bonanza  farming  a  curse  to  the  country 
and  to  the  man  who  tries  it.  If  carried  too  far,  after  thepopulation  gets  more  dense, 
it  will  keep  thousands  of  men  from  having  homes  of  their  own.  It  employs  men  in 
squads,  thus  eliminating  their  individuality^  and  independence.  Those  employed  on 
these  farms  have  to  won  with  the  worst  land  of  men.  The  soil  is  abused,  and  then 
fgocB  to  other  people  in  small  holdings  to  be  built  up  by  careful  rotation,  stock  farra- 
mg,  and  tillage.  The  bonanza  farms  are  owned  largely  by  men  who  spend  their 
money  in  the  cities  or  in  other  States.  They  rob  the  public  schools,  and  detract 
much  from  the  social  life  of  the  country.  Mr.  Greeley  aoes  not  know  of  one  very 
large  farm  that  has  been  running  for  some  time  that  is  now  paying,  and  sajrs  bonanza 
boToang  is  on  the  decrease.    (934. ) 

Mr.  MAinLBT  considers  thebonanza  form  a  detriment  to  the  community,  and  believes 
that  they  are  profitable  only  because  of  advantages  in  the  direct  shipping  of  grain. 
(279.) 

Mr.  DtBj  of  New  Jersey,  believes  that  the  subdivision  of  bonanza  fiiims  into  small 
tiacts  would  be  beneficial  b;^  increasing  the  population  and  giving  employment  to 
more  people.  The  opportunity  to  use  improved  machinery  on  a  very  buge  scale  on 
tiiese  farms  tends  to  make  their  competition  disastrous  to  Eastern  fanners.    (94, 96. ) 

Mr.  PowBBS  says  all  the  big  farms,  including  the  Dalrymple  farm  in  DakotiL  are 
in  the  market  for  breaking  up,  just  as  the  big  farms  of  southern  Minnesota  nave 
been  cut  up.     (188.) 

F.  Reelamatloii  of  fnvamp  landi.^l.  Tide  manket.— Mr  WnrrNSY  says  it 
IS  estimated  that  there  are  168,000  acres  of  tide  marshes  along  the  Atlantic  and  Grulf 
coasts  and  several  million  acres  alon^  the  F!acific  coast,  which,  if  protected  from  the 
tide  and  drained,  would  be  of  value  m  agriculture.  Marshes  have  also  an  effect  upon 
the  value  of  adjacent  land  because  of  the  prevalence  of  mosquitoes  and  disease.  The 
Department  of  A^culture  has  been  applied  to  recently  from  many  sources  to  suggest 
means  of  redaimmg  tiie  tide  marshes  and  inland  swamps  of  the  United  States,  partly 
for  their  agricultural  value  and  iwrtly  for  the  increase  of  healthfulness  of  tne  sur- 
roundmg  land.  Malaria  and  similar  diseases  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  many  of  tiie  Atlantic  coast  States,  and  in  many  cases  areas  and  industries 
have  been  abandoned  because  of  the  unhealtnfnlneas  of  the  neishborinff  marsh  lands.* 
These  causes  have  prevented  to  a  laige  extent  the  settiement  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  have  caused  the  abandonment  of  other  lands.     (864. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  it  is  desirable  to  reclaim  the  swamps  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  not  only  for  their  great  agricultural  value,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Certain  portions  of  the  dty  of  Washington,  for  example,  have  been 
rendered  lumost  uninhabitable  by  the  conditions  prevailing.  There  should  be  a 
levee  with  gates  to  let  the  water  out  which  would  shut  when  the  tide  comes  up,  as 
in  the  rioe  lands  of  the  South.  This  protection,  together  with  the  necessary  drain- 
age of  the  soil  itself,  would  reclaim  the  land,  and  an  appreciation  of  property  SLggre- 
gating  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  would  result  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  reclamation  of  the  marsh  lands  adjacent  to  Jersey  City  would  cost  about 
13,000,000.  The  plans  for  this  work  are  under  consideration,  and  the  reclamation  of 
large  areas  has  already  been  undertaken.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  swamps  are 
keenly  felt  by  summer  residents  along  the  coasts  of  Long  Island,  New  Jersev,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Viiiginia.  Besides  being  unpleasant,  tne  mos- 
quitoes carry  malaria,  and  other  fatal  fevers  are  prevalent.     (881. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  savs  a  plan  has  recentiy  been  proposed  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  reclamation  of  a  laive  area  of  swamp  land  in  Long  Island,  in  order  to 
treat  the  swamp  for  mosquitoes  ana  control  the  malaria,  and  it  is  probable  that  that 
plan  will  be  carried  out    (881.) 

Mr.  Whitn^  predicts  that  legislation  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  marsh 
lands  of  Mamnffeld^  Mass.,  and  that  their  reclamation  is  likely  to  be  a  complicated 
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matter.  It  is  a  matter  oonoeming  the  State  rather  than  the  National  GovenuDfint> 
unless  it  should  interfere  with  the  channels  of  the  harbor.     (882. ) 

It  seems  to  Mr.  Whitney  that  the  drainage  of  swamps  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling mosquitoes  and  preventinji:  malaria  is  work  primarily  for  the  individual  and 
secondly  for  the  State,  not  for  the  National  Grovemment.  It  is  unlike  the  develop- 
ment of  harbor  priyileges  and  the  improvement  of  rivers  in  that  it  affects  to  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  conducted.     (881.) 

2.  Inland  twamnt. — ^Mr.  WnrrNBY  says  that  many  areas  of  swamp  lands  and  some 
large  areas  of  cold,  "wet  clays  are  unproductive  or  have  been  abandoned  beoause  of  a 
small  accumulation  of  water  which  needs  only  to  be  removed  by  some  artificial 
means.  It  is  estimated  that  one-fifth  of  Michigan  is  swamp  land.  During  the  year 
1893,  26,985,000  feet  of  tile  drains  were  laid  in  Illinois,  mamly  in  the  norUiem  and 
central  parts  of  the  State,  where  there  were  28  or  29  feet  of  tile  laid  to  each  acre  cul- 
tivated. In  Douglas  County  there  were  85  feet  and  in  Livingston  County  78  feet  to 
each  acre  cultivated.  As  late  as  1880  lands  could  be  purchased  in  the  Vermilion 
Swamp  in  Livingston  County  for  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre;  since  these  lands  have  been 
drained  they  are  valued  at  m)m  $60  to  $90  per  acre  for  ^neral  farm  purposes.  As  a 
result  of  the  widespread  drainage  in  Illinois  and  Michigan,  the  swamp  lands  have 
become  most  productive,  the  health  of  the  r^on  has  b^n  much  improved,  and  the 
public  roads  have  been  kept  in  much  better  repair.     (880.) 

Mr.  MiLLEB  says  Ohio  has  very  ample  drainage  laws,  executed  by  township  trus- 
tees and  county  commissioners,  which  have  been  almost  universally  availea  of  in 
parts  of  the  State  requiring  drainage.  The  county  incurs  a  considerable  part  of  the 
expense  in  paying  the  ensineers,  commissioners,  and  trustees;  the  remainder  is 
raised  by  assessment  according  to  benefits,  deferred  payments  being  placed  on  the 
tax  duplicate  as  other  taxes  are.  Money  is  raised  at  the  time  by  selling  bonds, 
though  in  many  cases  the  counties  are  able  to  pay  the  expenses  outright,  and  col- 
lect on  the  tax  duplicate  afterwards.  The  State  Bioard  of  Agriculture  nas  from  its 
organization  published  importsmt  papers  and  lectures  on  the  subject  of  drainage. 
Ohio  has  no  very  laige  amount  of  unreclaimed  swamp  lands.     (608. ) 

8.  Heed  of  drainage  in  the  West — Mr.  WnrrNEv  testifies  that  soil  investigations  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  have  shown  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reclaim  a  laise  tract 
of  salt  land  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  perhaps  this  should  be  done;  out  the 
State  is  debarred  by  its  constitution  from  takins  any  part  in  internal  improvements, 
as  is  done  in  Minnesota  and  some  other  of  the  (Antral  Western  States,  and  by  reason 
of  the  lack  of  drainage  laws  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  landowners  to 
drain  any  considerable  part  of  the  area  without  the  written  consent  ot  every  indi- 
vidual land  owner  affected.  In  the  attempts  that  were  made  it  was  not  found  possi- 
ble to  get  such  consent.     (880,  881. ) 

It  seems  to  Mr.  Whitney  that  drainage  legislation  is  one  of  the  important  problems 
for  the  Western  country,  where  some  rem^y  must  be  found  for  tne  accumulation 
of  seepage  water  and  alkali  from  leaky  ditches  and  overirrigation,  either  through 
State  or  national  legislation.  Land  owners  should  be  given  recourse  for  the  recovery 
pf  damages  in  civil  suits,  in  case  of  such  injury  by  seepage.     (880.) 

0.  Forestry'. — Mr.  Whitney  says  that  another  important  means  for  the  recla- 
mation of  poor  or  abandoned  lands  is  the  reforestation  and  protection  of  timber  from 
fires  and  a  more  rational  method  of  cutting  timber.  This  ia  one  of  the  important 
remedies  applicable  to  areas  in  which  there  seems  at  present  no  other  mode  of 
improvement.     ( 878. ) 

1.  Belation  of  forests  to  the  water  supply. — Mr.  Hamilton  explains  that  a  forest  acts 
as  a  reservoir,  preventing  the  water  from  flowing  off;  it  percolates  into  the  soil  and 
fills  the  river  gradually,  continuing  the  fiowing  of  springs  and  streams  during  the 
entire  season.  The  deforesting  of  a  district  takes  away  its  reservoir  character,  so  that 
the  water  that  falls  runs  off  nearly  at  once  into  the  streams,  resulting  in  destructive 
fioods,  while  a  slight  drought  dries  the  streams  up.     (363,  364. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  testifies  that  only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  whole  counties  of  pine 
and  hemlock  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  under  which 
there  were  deep  mosses  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  deep.  Mr.  Greeley  has  seen  snow 
and  ice  in  this  moss  in  shady  places  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June.  The  snow  melted 
slowly,  and  it  took  months  for  the  water  to  ooze  through  the  moss  and  deep  surface 
loams.  Millions  did  not  have  to  be  spent  to  ward  off  floods,  nor  did  the  streams 
nearly  dry  up  as  they  do  now.  Vast  regions  which  were' thus  protected  have  been 
stripped  of  the  pine  and  hemlock,  and  tne  slashings  burned  over,  until  now  one  hot 
March  day  sends  a  winter's  snow  rushing  into  overflowing  streams.     (944.) 

Mr.  Naftzgeb  sa^s  the  preservation  of  the  forests  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  Oalifomia,  where  there  is  so  much  irrigation,  is  of  vital  importance.    The 
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defltroction  of  the  forests  deetroijB  the  water  storage,  and  also  reduces  the  rain^l, 
according  to  very  competent  engineers.     (966. ) 

2.  PnrpoMs  and  metiiods  of  forestry.— Professor  Fkrnow,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Coll^  of  Forestry,  defines  forestry  as  the  bosinees  and  art  of  producing  wood 
crops  and  deriving  a  revenue  therefrom.  It  implies  a  continuous  succession  of  prof- 
itable forest  growth  from  which  profit  may  be  continuously  derived,  just  as  profit  is 
continuously  derived  from  the  use  of  the  soil  for  food  crops.  The  forester  differs 
from  the  lumberman  chiefly  in  that  he  has  regard  to  the  future,  as  well  as  to  the 
present,  and  sacrifices  some  present  profit  to  tne  future  welfare  of  his  forest  On 
account  of  the  long  time  which  the  crop  requires  to  mature,  from  50  to  100  years  and 
more;  the  buaness  is  not  suitable  for  the  small  capitalist  The  fanner  can  profitably 
practice  sylviculture  on  his  wood  lot,  according  to  the  principles  outlined  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  67,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  Forestry  for 
Farmers.  But  the  farmer's  wood  lot  is  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  loff  timber. 
It  is  fit  only  for  growing  firewood,  posts,  and  poles  of  small  dimensions.  Log  tim- 
ber must  tie  grown  on  laive  contiguous  areas  by  large  capitalists,  who  can  afford  to 
have  their  capital  tied  up  for  a  long  time,  and  are  not  tempted  to  cash  it  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  possible.  Forestry  arords  a  safe  continuous  investment,  with  sure, 
though  comparatively  small,  returns.  It  is  peculiarly  a  business  for  States  and  com- 
munities to  undertake.     (1001,  1002. ) 

Mr.  Femow  says  that  so  long  as  vii^n  supplies  of  timber,  which  have  cost  nothing 
to  produce,  compete  in  the  market,  there  is  littie  inducement  to  apply  money  to  the 
production  of  wood  crops.  The  time  seems  to  have  come,  however,  when  those  who 
now  begin  to  look  out  for  the  future  may  expect  to  reap  their  reward.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  certain  kinds  of  timber  supply,  such  as  pulp  wood.     (1002. ) 

Mr.  Femow  says  that  the  most  difficult  problem  in  tne  management  of  forests  is 
protection  against  fire  and  getting  rid  of  the  debris  that  comes  m>m  lodging,  when 
the  brushwood  can  not  be  disp(^ed  of.  Attempts  to  utilize  the  brashwooid  have 
not  so  far  succeeded  financially.  Constant  patrol  seems  to  be  the  only  help  against 
file.    All  other  means  seem  to  be  more  expensive  and  less  effective.     (1004.) 

8.  Forestry  in  Oermany. — Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  that  some  large  owners  of  timber 
lands  select  trees  to  cut  so  as  to  keep  the  growth  about  even,  allowing  the  rest  to 
grow,  and  when  that  matures,  cut  it  all  off  and  reforest.  The  German  method  is  to 
take  out  at  first  the  better  portions  and  allow  the  rest  to  grow  for  30  or  40  years. 
The  forest  is  then  nearly  muform,  and  is  allowed  to  grow  for  another  30  or  40  years, 
when  it  is  fully  matured  and  the  entire  section  is  cut  off  and  reforested.  The  Grerman 
foresters  plant  trees  of  high  value,  mostly  the  conifera,  and  they  also  plant  trees  of 
inferior  Quality  that  will  grow  up  among  the  cone-bearing  trees  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  lower  limbs  upon  the  latter.  After  a  while  the  mferior  trees  are  cut  out 
and  the  others  allowed  to  grow.     (365. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  states  on  the  authority  of  a  recent  official  report  that  the  German 
Government  receives  annually  about  $95,000,000  from  forests,  of  which  about 
$55,000,000  IB  clear  profit  There  are  many  districts  where  no  taxes  whatever  are 
levied,  the  forests  supplying  all  the  revenues  for  schools  and  roads.     (364. ) 

4.  Forest  lands  of  Vow  York  State. — Mr.  Fkrnow,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
CoU^  of  Forestry,  states  that  the  forest  commission  of  New  York  State  was  estab- 
lishea  in  1885  to  take  chaise  of  the  forest  reservations  in  the  Adirondacks,  amount- 
ing at  that  time  to  some  oOO,000  acres.  The  State  now  controls  about  1,500,000 
acres.  The  commission  exercised  the  power  to  cut  timber  by  selling  stumpage  to 
lumbermen,  and  the  woods  continued  to  be  culled  of  the  valuable  spruce  and  pine, 
just  as  before.  This  led  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  constitution  which  forbids 
the  cutting  of  any  trees  on  the  State  lands,  as  well  as  the  building  of  railroads  over 
them.    This  clause  prevents  the  application  of  forestry  to  the  State  lands. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  demonstration  on  a  small  scale,  showing  how  a  forester 
would  manage  a  forest  property,  the  State  Collie  of  Forestry  was  established  and 
put  in  chai^  of  30,000  acres  of  land  which  the  State  bought  and  turned  over  to 
Cornell  University  for  the  purpose.  The  university  holds  the  title  to  the  land  for 
30  years,  and  is  expected  to  conduct  the  experiments  out  of  the  profite  of  the  forest 
itaelf,  with  the  help  of  a  working  capital  of  $30,000,  which  the  State  provided  to 
start  with. 

The  collie  tract  is  typical  of  the  Adirondack  woods,  being  chiefly  a  hard  wood 
forest,  from  which  the  white  pine  and,  to  a  great  degree  the  spruce,  have  been  culled 
by  lumbermen.  The  policy  adopted  is  to  replace  the  old  decrepit  natural  forest 
with  a  new  more  valuable  forest  It  is  required  that  this  be  done  with  the  profits 
of  the  harvest  of  the  old  crop.  A  contract  has  been  made  under  which  a  railroad 
has  been  built  into  the  tract  and  a  market  is  provided,  both  for  the  logs  and  for  the 
oord  woody  which  is  8  or  4  times  as  great  in  volume  as  the  logs.    Binoe  the  oonileiv 
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ore  more  valnable  than  the  hard  wood,  the  yoang  conifiers  are  saved  in  the  logging, 
and  occasionally  seed  trees  of  conifers,  as  well  as  of  hard  woods,  are  left  It  seems 
best,  however,  under  existing  conditions,  to  supplement  the  natural  supply  of  young 
gnx)wth  by  planting.  Large  nurseries  have  occordingly  been  established  in  which 
the  trees  are  grown  from  the  seed  and  transplanted  to  the  woods  when  2  or  3  years 
old.  More  than  1,000,000  seedlings  are  now  on  hand.  Planting  is  necessary  onlv 
for  the  conifers.  A  mixture  of  hard  wood  in  the  forest  is  desirable,  but  enough 
grows  without  assistance.     ( 1000-10030 

6.  Foreitry  in  Penniylvania. — Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  Pennsylvania  has  the  best 
forestry  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Authority  has  been  granted  to  purchase 
lands  on  the  headwaters  of  the  AU^heny,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware  nvers  for 
the  purpose  of  i>rotectinff  the  water  supply  of  the  cities  situated  on  those  rivers.  The 
Forestry  Commissioner  has  authority  to  purchase  lands  at  tax  sales,  and  the  Forestry 
Commission  has  authority  to  condemn  lands  for  forestry  purposes.  Some  lands  have 
been  purchased  outright.  It  is  hoped  that  the  State  will  soon  have  many  thousands 
of  acres  reforested  and  preserved  from  fire.  By  a  proper  system  of  reforesting  Penn- 
svlvania  can.  in  00  years  or  less,  pay  a  Isxge  part  oi  the  expenses  of  government  from 
toe  income  derived  from  forests,  and  in  the  meantime  give  profitable  employment 
to  many  citizens  in  planting  and  maintaining  the  forests.     (3()4. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  savs  that  formerly  larse  areas  of  Pennsylvania  hemlock  timber  were 
cut  simply  for  the  Dark,  and  the  trees  left  to  decay  or  bum  on  the  ground;  but  in 
the  districts  cut  in  recent  years  everything  has  been  cleared  up,  the  wood  bdng  used 
for  building  purposes  and  for  paper.     (364. ) 

6.  Forestry  legislation  advooated.— Mr.  Gbeblbt  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  doing  something  to  preserve  the  young  second  growth  evergreens,  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  Northwest  Great  parks  of  these 
evergreens,  particularly  at  the  heads  of  great  rivers  and  on  poor  nonagricultural 
lands,  should  be  preserved.  Thousands  spent  by  Congress  in  this  way  would  save 
the  expenditure  of  millions  for  dikes  to  save  the  country  along  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. The  stripping  of  the  great  evergreen  forests  is  producing  desert  conditions 
farther  east  from  the  mountains  every  year.  Mr.  Greeley  declares  that  the  greatest 
thing  Congress  can  do  for  the  nation  to-day  is  to  set  aside  immense  parks  at  the 
heads  of  au  the  great  streams  to  hold  the  snow.     (944. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  proposes  the  transfer  of  the  forest  reservations  from  the  Interior  to 
the  Agricultural  Department,  under  which  he  thinks  they  would  be  much  better 
patrolled  and  protected.    (966. ) 

Vm.  IBBIQATION. 

A.  Its  extent  and  tmportanee.— 1.  Barly  kistory  of  irrigation  in  America.— 
Mr.  Mead,  expert  in  charae  of  irrigation  investigations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  irrigation  is  fiir  from  being  a  recent  development  in  the  United  States: 

"In  many  parts  of  the  Southwest,  notably  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  Arlsona,  there  are  well- 
defined  remains  of  irrigation  works  which  have  outlived  by  many  centuries  the  civilisation  to  which 
they  belonged.  Near  Las  Graces,  N.  Mex.,  is  an  irrigation  ditch  which  has  an  unbroken  record  of 
over  800  years  of  service.  The  Spanish  settlers  along  the  Rio  Grande  were  irrigating  their  gardens 
70  years  before  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  It  is  trae,  however,  that  irrigation  by  English-speaking 
people  is  only  about  60  yean  old.  For  its  beginnings  we  must  go  to  Utah  where  the  little  band  of 
Mormon  emigrants  were  compelled  to  adopt  it  to  save  themselves  from  starvation.  It  was  20  yean 
after  the  beginnings  in  Utah  that  irrigation  came  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  and  settle- 
ment of  Ooloradoand  California.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  earlier  attempts  in  these  two 
States  where  irrigation  has  assumed  the  greatest  importance  were  made  at  the  same  time.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  created  the  overland  trail  and  opened  the  great  interior  valleys  of  the 
arid  west  to  miners  and  stock  raisers.  At  the  stage  stations,  bordering  on  streams  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  mining  camps,  men  without  any  knowledge  or  experience  built  small,  rude  ditches  and  turned 
water  on  the  thirsty  soil.  In  every  instance  work  was  begun  without  apparent  consideration  of 
future  necessities,  and  by  men  to  whom  the  whole  subject  was  strange  and  new.  It  is  onlv  by  under- 
standing this  lack  of  direction  and  the  haphazard  methods  which  prevailed  in  the  beginnings  of  our 
age  that  we  can  understand  the  present  situation."    (1060.) 

Colorado  was  the  first  of  the  arid  States  to  assmne  public  control  over  the  diversion 
of  water  from  streams.  In  providing  for  this  control  it  was  necessary  to  know  the 
capacities  of  the  different  ditches  in  use.  Mr.  Mead  was  employed  during  2  sum- 
mer vacations  by  the  State  engineer  to  make  official  measurements  of  the  capacities 
of  the  irrigation  ditches  of  the  State  having  adjudicated  rights  to  water.  These  were 
the  first  of  such  measurements  made.  After  2  years  of  this  vacation  employment 
Mr.  Mead  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  become 
assistant  State  engineer,  but  returned  to  the  college  in  1886,  when  a  school  of  irriga- 
tion was  created,  as  professor  of  irrigation  engineering.  This  was  the  first  professor- 
ship of  that  branch  of  engineeiing  in  the  country.    (1049.) 
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8.  Veo6Mitj  of  irrigmtioa  in  Um  West— Mr.  1{kad  mya: 

'There  are  few  countries  in  which  irrigation  is  destined  to  aasome  neater  importance  than  In  the 
United  States.  Thronghoat  nearly  all  that  portion  of  the  ooontry  wen  of  the  one  hundredth  merid- 
ian sncoenful  agriculture  is  not  povible  without  it,  while  each  year  sees  an  increase  in  its  use  east  of 
that  meridian.  Leaving  out  of  oonsideiation  Alaska  and  the  recently  acquired  insular  possesrions, 
in  some  of  which  irrigaUon  Is  already  an  important  factor,  the  area  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
one  hundredth  meriman  is  1,618,890  square  miles.  West  of  that  meridian  there  are  1,443.849  square 
miles.  Taking  this  meridian  as  an  approximate  division  of  the  humid  and  arid  portions  of  the 
United  States,  they  stand  in  a  ratio  of^about  68  to  47.  The  humid  portion  is,  however,  somewhat 
laiver  than  this.  There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  well-watered  territory  along  a  part  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  arid  region  there  are  relatively  small  areas  with  a  rainfall  consideiably 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  where  crops  can  be  grown  without  irrigation.  Making 
the  one  hundredth  meridian  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  arid  rttlon  is  also  purely  arbitrary.  The 
decrease  in  moisture  begins  600  miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  gradually  but  irregularly 
increases  as  they  are  approached.  Taking  into  consideration  these  minor  modifications  of  the  rough 
division  changes  the  percentage  of  humid  to  arid  land  to  a  ratio  of  about  80  to  40. 

**Within  the  limits  of  the  arid  region  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  inlAtion  is  the  basis  of  civilised 
life.  In  many  of  the  arid  States  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  by  irrigation  exceeds  the  output  of  the 
mine  or  the  profits  of  the  factory. 

''By  providing  an  abundant  food  snpply,  moreover.  Irrigation  has  made  poniblethe  operation  of 
msny  mines  ana  the  development  of  important  industries.  Irrigation  has  also  beautified  the  land- 
tcspea  of  the  water  areas,  lessening  the  oust  and  discomfort,  and  rendered  life  more  healthful  and 


more  attncti  ve.  The  oases  of  fruit  and  foliage  and  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  southern  Oallfomia  have  done  as  much  to  fill  the  transoontinentai  trains  from  the  East  with 
health  and  pleasure  seekers  as  has  the  healthful  and  enjoyable  climate  of  that  region.  •  •  •  The 
cities  of  Phoe^x,  JLeno,  Boise,  Salt  Lake,  and  Denver  are  almost  as  much  the  creation  of  irrigation 
as  ^e  farms  and  orchards  which  surround  them."    (1060. ) 

8.  Are*  irrigated. — ^Mr.  Mead  says  that  in  ever^  State,  including  even  California, 
the  leading  irrifiation  State  of  the  coimtry,  the  imgated  area  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total.     (1069.) 

Mr.  WarrNEY  says  the  public  lands  of  the  arid  States  amount  to  560,000^000  acres. 
Only  3,600,000  acres  in  these  States  were  irrigated  in  1899,  and  according  to  the 
estimates  of  the  Geological  Survey,  only  74,000,000  acres  are  capable  of  bemg  irri- 
gated. Many  areas  have  been  abandoned  after  being  settled  because  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  water.     (862. ) 

4.  Ths  ■emiarid  region. — Mr.  Mead  savs  there  is  a  very  larse  district,  embracing 
the  western  portion  of  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Ds&otas,  which  was  first 
settled  in  the  numid  parts,  but  is  settled  sufficientljr  in  the  western  or  semiarid  parts 
to  render  irrigation  problems  important  This  is  in  some  respects  among  the  best 
parts  of  the  arid  region,  because  the  ditches  can  be  built  at  small  cost,  the  country 
Dein^  well  adapted  to  the  distribution  of  water,  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  is 
requund  to  supplement  the  rainfall.  Farther  west,  with  onlv  10  mches  of  rainfall, 
more  moisture  must  be  supplied  by  irrigation  thim  where  tnere  are  20  inches  of 
ndn&dl  and  less  evaporation. 

Mr.  Mead  submits  the  following  problems  affecting  this  central  region:  In  the 
Dakotaa  it  is  very  expensive  to  bring  water  from  the  Missouri  River.  In  Nebraska 
there  is  uncertainty  at  present  regarding  the  State  law;  but  as  the  North  Platte  can 
not  be  utilized  to  any  great  extent  in  the  West,  and  the  Loupe  is  a  sood  stream, 
Nebraska  has  in  these  two  rivers  an  opportunity  for  very  lai^^e  development  In 
Kansas  the  question  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  underflow,  and  whether  it  is  practi* 
cable  to  pump  it  up.  In  Texas,  and  also  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  tnere  is 
a  considerable  temtorv  irritable  from  spring  and  wells.     ( 1070. ) 

>Ir.  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  the  semiarid  resion  of  the  country  extends  generally  from  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountoins.  It  has  from  15  to  20  inches 
of  raiidall  yearly,  but  so  distributed  that  only  occasionally  are  the  conditions  favorable 
for  crops.  In  &vorable  seasons  the  crops  are  good,  but  in  3  years  out  of  5  there  are 
disastrous  droughts,  and  the  profits  of  the  2  successful  years  are  used  up.  With  20 
inches  of  rainfall,  about  half  the  rainfall  of  the  East,  provided  it  is  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed, good  crops  can  be  grown  in  the  semiarid  regions,  but  the  uncertaintv  and 
unequal  distribution  of  the  rainfall  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  many  rarms. 
Witn  less  than  15  inches  of  rainfall  lands  are  seldom  or  never  successfully  cultivated 
except  in  certain  areas  in  Washington  and  California.  Mr.  Whitney  says  the  problem 
of  the  semiarid  r^ons  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  agriculture 
of  this  country.  In  the  uir  West  aridity  can  be  overcome  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticable,  but  so  far  as  known  there  is  no  bright  future  for  irrigation  m  most  of  the 
semiand  r^on.  In  1889  there  were  only  20,000  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  in 
Kansas,  ana  only  67,000  acres  under  irrigation  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Texas;  and  the  possibilities  of  getting  water  are  small  in  comparison  with 
the  areas  which  need  to  be  watered.     (861. ) 

6.  Irrl^tion  in  the  Bait  and  Sonth. — ^Mr.  Mead  says  that  while  irrigation  will  never 
have  the  imnartance  in  the  East  that  it  has  in  the  West,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  M  laigely  employed  throughout  the  humid  regions  in  the  growing  ol 
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high  priced  and  special  prodncts.  Work  done  in  Connecticut^  Maasachasetts,  and 
New  Jersejr  shows  that  in  the  growing  of  small  fruits  irrigation  is  exceedingly  profit- 
able, and  it  is  already  beins  laigely  utilized  in  market  gardening.  The  cranberry 
growers  of  Wisconsin  and  numers  in  the  sandy  pine  luids  of  the  Northwest  are 
beginning  to  irrigate  in  order  to  get  crops  ^jtarted  and  a  sod  established.  The  tobacco 
growers  of  Connecticut  use  irrigation  to  some  extent  in  growing  fancy  yarieties.  In 
the  South  irrigation  seems  certain  to  have  a  very  laarge  usefulness.  Within  5  years 
more  land  has  been  brought  under  irrijgation  in  southern  Louisiana  and  souuiem 
Texas  than  in  any  eingle  State  of  the  aria  r^on  during  the  same  period.  Irrigation 
in  these  States  is  quite  different,  from  an  engmeering  standpoint,  from  that  of  theaiid 
regions,  where  there  is  a  rapid  flow  away  m>m  the  mountains  and  the  water  is  con- 
ducted by  eravity .  In  the  South  the  streams  are  practically  stationary.  The  canals 
are  simply  oanked  reeeryoirs;  instead  of  cutting  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  two 
banks  are  built,  sometimes  200  feet  apart,  and  tne  width  of  the  canal  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  construction.  The  water  is  then  pumped  up  from  the  riyer  into 
the  canal  and  the  current  is  caused  bytuming  water  out  at  different  points  rather 
than  by  the  inclination  of  the  land.  This  method  of  irrigation  is  being  extended 
througnout  an  area  about  200  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide. 

The  first  canals  were  taken  out  of  slu^ish  str^uns  fiowing  into  the  Gulf,  but  when 
the  yalue  of  the  rice  product  became  established  and  land  rose  in  yalue  irom  |5  to 
150  and  $100  an  acre,  it  was  seen  that  those  streams  would  not  supply  the  need,  and 
the  pumping  stations  are  now  being  supplemented  laigely  by  wells,  nundreds  of  which 
are  going  down  in  Louisiana.  A  study  is  being  made  to  determine  the  source  of  that 
water  supply;  if  it  is  reenforced  from  the  Mississippi,  irrigation  from  wells  can  be 
indefinitely  extended.       ( 1069. ) 

Mr.  Mead  predicts  that  the  South  is  also  likely  to  deyelop  irrigation  in  the  grow- 
ing of  forage  cro^.  whereyer  water  can  be  obtained  at  sufficiently  low  cost  Alfalfa, 
for  example,  whicn  in  the  middle  East  freezes  out  in  the  winter,  will  liye  through 
the  winter  and  become  a  perennial  in  Louisiana.     (1070. ) 

Mr.  Mead  says  the  economic  and  legal  phases  of  irrigation  haye  already  ceased  to 
be  sectional  questions.  Where  deyefopment  has  gone  far  enough  in  the  East  the 
same  questions  arise  as  in  the  West.  In  the  South,  also,  the  qu^tion  has  come  up 
as  to  who  has  the  better  right  to  the  water  where  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  some  system  of  priorities  will  haye  to  be  established  there.  On  one  of 
the  streams  last  year  so  much  water  was  pumped  out  that  the  riyer  changed  its 
direction  and  ran  up  stream  for  50  miles,  and  salt  water  came  in  from  the  Gulf  and 
rendered  useless  the  pumps  farthest  downstream.  In  like  manner,  if  there  should 
be  in  the  East  any  considerable  demand  on  the  streams  the  right  to  take  water  will 
be  called  in  question.     (1070.) 

6.  Potiibilitiei  of  irrigatioiL^Mr.  PowsBS  thinks  the  nation  has  not  begun  to  wake 
up  to  the  possibilities  lying  before  the  country  as  the  result  of  irrigation.  The  deyel- 
opment  of  irrigation,  howeyer,  will  haye  to  wait  for  transportation  and  markets.  If 
the  Western  States  can  deyelop  a  market  for  fruits  or  anything  which  will  bear  trans- 
portation to  the  East,  there  will  be  successful  farming  on  a  laree  scale.  Mr.  Powers 
belieyes  that  this  market  will  be  deyeloped  within  the  next  25  or  30  years.     (182. ) 

Mr.  Mead  remarks  that  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
arid  region  can  be  irrigated,  while  of  the  arid  lands  still  remaining  public  the  irriga- 
ble portion  is  certainly  not  oyer  5  and  probably  not  oyer  2  per  cent,  the  easily  irri- 
gated lands  haying  passed  into  priyate  hands.  The  public  lands  along  many  riyers 
require  more  water  than  the  streams  contain.  But  a  small  fraction  of  the  Columbia 
Riyer  can  be  used,  not  all  of  the  Colorado  can  be  utilized,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Missouri  can  eyer  be  completely  used.     (1063, 1066. ) 

Mr.  WnrrNEY  says  that,  unfortunately,  nearly  all  of  the  water  in  California,  Wash- 
ington, and  certain  parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  has  already  been  appropriated 
and  is  now  used  to  its  fullest  extent,  except  such  as  may  be  added  by  the  construc- 
tion of  reseryoirs  for  the  storage  of  waste  waters.  There  are  areas  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Wyoming,  howeyer,  where  there  is  still  some  ayailable  water.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  74,000,000  acres  can  be  irrigated  by  the  construction  of  reseryoire.  The 
possibilities  of  irrigated  soil  are  very  ^reat  for  special  crops,  especially  fruit  crops 
and  alfalfa,  but  it  no  longer  pays  to  irrigate  wheat.     (878.) 

Califomia,— Mr,  Naftzger  believes  tnat  large  portions  of  the  arid  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  neyer  eyen  approximately  all  of  it,  can  be  irrigated  by  extensiye  dams 
and  reseryoirs.     (951.) 

B.  Water  rights.— 1.  Veoettity  for  legiiOatioiL— Mr.  Mbad  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  laws  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  streams: 

"It  Is  JuBt  as  necesBiuT  for  the  ftoner  to  know  whc  owns  the  water  he  tisee  as  it  is  for  him  to  know 
that  he  has  title  to  the  land  that  he  cnltfyatea.   In  the  aild  region  of  the  United  States  the  ohaiaoter 
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of  titles  to  water  has  mn  opedal  importanoe,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  supply.  W«th  Tery  few 
ezceptions,  there  is  more  irngable  land  aloxiff  the  rlyer  than  the  stream  will  serve.  Hence,  whoever 
controls  the  stream  practically  controls  the  land  on  which  it  is  need,  because  he  can  dictate  what 
land  shall  be  made  prodnctiYe  and  what  lands  mnst  remain  Idreyer  arid  and  almost  worthlesL" 
(105L) 

The  importance  of  adequate  water  laws,  Mr.  Mead  goes  on  to  sav,  was  not  at  first 
appreciated.  The  settlers  in  Utah  had  to  boild  and  operate  ditches  to  keep  from 
starvation,  and  it  was  some  years  before  they  began  to  stndj  water  rights.  There 
was  no  need  of  legislation,  becanse  tiie  people  were  all  practically  of  one  faith,  and 
their  religions  advisers  were  also  their  directora  in  temporal  affairs,  inclnding  the  set- 
tlement of  qnarrels  over  water,  but  in  recent  years  litigation  has  been  a  conspicuoos 
feature  of  irrication  development  in  Utah,  and  there  is  great  need  of  a  sood  code  of 
wat€r  laws.  In  Calif omia  millions  of  dollars  had  been  m vested  in  canab  before  the 
controversy  arose  over  riparian  rights.  Another  reason  assigned  for  the  ncfflect  of 
this  legislation  is  that  many  of  the  States  interested  in  irrigation  lay  partly  within  the 
bmnid  region,  and  the  humid  portions  bavins  beeoi  first  settled,  the  importance  of 
irrigation  was  not  realized  by  the  first  inhabitants,  who  framed  the  earlier  laws. 
Even  the  irrigators  did  not  for  a  long  time  realize  the  difference  between  the  institu- 
tioDS  of  arid  and  humid  lands,  the  prevailing  idea  in  the  early  settlements  being  that 
thev  were  to  create  communities  the  counterparts  of  those  the^  had  left  in  the  East, 
and  the  earl;^  settlers,  as  a  rule,  opposed  any  legislation  which  would  restrict  or 
define  their  rights  or  make  rivers  public  property  and  provide  for  their  systematic 
disposal,  as  is  done  with  public  lana.  It  was  not  until  the  growing  scarcity  of  water 
began  to  rob  some  of  the  lower  ditches  that  any  headway  could  to  made  m  legisla- 
tion, but  as  ditches  multiplied  it  was  seen  that  when  the  demand  for  water  was 
greater  than  the  supply,  those  at  the  head  of  the  stream  could  take  all  the  water, 
"while  those  lower  apwn,  unless  protected  by  law,  must  see  their  fields  parch  and 
th«r  crops  wither  whenever  the  stream  ran  low. ' '  The  ditches  of  the  Greeley  colony, 
for  instance,  were  on  the  lower  end  of  the  stream,  and  they  were  robbed  by  ditches 
built  later  farther  upstream.    ( 1052. ) 

In  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  there  \a  no  orderly  procedure  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights.  Controversies  are  sure  to  arise  in  such  cases  between  the 
owners  of  the  ditches  along  the  stream,  and  where  the  irrigators  are  lawless  the  dams 
and  head  gates  are  often  torn  out  The  courts  have  authority  to  adjudicate  the 
rights,  but  the  lit^tion  is  very  costly  and  never  finally  settles  anything.  In  a 
Calif  omia  case,  which  Mr.  Mead  regards  as  typical,  "A''  brought  suit  against ''  B," 
and  was  decreed  to  have  the  first  right  to  tne  water  of  a  stream,  and  '*  B"  was 
enjoined  from  interfering  with  "A's"  use.  ''B"  then  brought  suit  against  ''C" 
airf  "  C"  was  enjoined  from  interfering  with  "  B's"  use.  "  C  "  thereupon  instituted 
a  suit  against  "A,'^  and  the  latter,  relying  upon  the  fact  that  there  had  been  two  judg- 
ments in  his  favor  alreadv,  put  up  a  w^ik  defense,  and  ''C"  was  decreed  to  have  a 
saperior  risht  to  "A."  At.  Meaa  thinks  that  some  orderly  tribunal  should  have 
beenprovided  at  the  outset  to  manage  and  dispose  of  the  water  of  the  streams  as 
the  Gfovemnaent  has  disposed  of  the  public  lanos.  If  that  had  been  done,  records 
of  claims  and  appropriations  would  have  been  complete  and  accurate,  and  the  danger 
of  excessive  and  speculative  appropriations  would  have  been  averted.     ( 1053, 1054. ) 

In  recent  ^rears  litigation  over  water  rights  has  been  a  conspicuous  and  injurious 
feature  of  irrkiated  agriculture.  Mr.  Mead  attributes  this  to  two  causes,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  Gu:k  of  any  plan  for  the  establishment  or  protection  of  rishts  to  streams. 
Farmers  will  resort  to  almost  any  expedient  to  obtain  the  water  they  believe  belongs 
to  them.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  have  water  divided  under  public  con- 
trol. Where  this  has  been  done,  controversies  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  other 
States.  The  second  reason  for  controversies  has  grown  out  of  the  mistakes  made  in 
the  adjudication  of  water  rights.  Before  the  value  of  water  was  appreciated  titles  to 
its  use,  in  amounts  far  beyond  the  possible  needs  of  appropriators  or  the  capacities 
of  the  streams  or  canals,  were  repeatedly  established,  when  these  decrees  were 
rendered,  the  majority  of  appropriators  believed  that  rights  for  irrigation  were  limited 
to  the  lands  already  irrigate,  and  that  the  actual  volume  stated  in  the  decree  was 
unimportant  Rec^t  decisions,  however,  have  recognized  the  right  of  the  holders 
of  these  decreed  appropriations  to  sell  the  entire  volume  granted.  Every  attempt  to 
do  so  is  contested.  Irrigators  have  in  practice  built  up  a  system  on  one  theory  of 
water  rights,  while  the  courts  have  rendered  a  number  of  decisions  based  on  another 
theory.  If  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  these  decisions  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, it  will  transfer  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  streams  of  northern  Colorado 
to  a  few  early  appropriators,  and  compel  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  users  of  water  to 
purchase  what  thev  have  heretofore  had  for  nothing.  Irrigation  practice  in  that 
State,  Mr.  Mead  thinks,  is  superior  to  irrigation  law.  He  quotes  irom  a  bri^  of 
Judge  Victor  A.  Elliott,  of  Goloxado,  forc^ly  stating  the  evils  which  have  been 
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created  by  this  sitaation,  and  adds  that  the  settlement  of  the  issae  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  entire  nation.  There  is  need  of  more  general  agreement  i^^aiding 
the  nature  of  a  water  right  and  more  effective  means  of  disposing  of  streams.  (105^ 
1060.) 

Mr.  Whitnet  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  uniform  State  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigation,  and  adds  that  certain  phases  of  the  subject  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  National  Congress,  especially  where  interstate  streams  are 
concerned.     (880.) 

2.  The  nature  of  water  rights.— Mr.  Mead  says  that  each  State  and  Territorv  of  the 
arid  regions  has  some  l^fislation  eoveming  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  in  18o6,  passed  a  law  recognizing  local  laws  and  customs  relating 
to  mining  and  irrigation,  and  since  that  time  has  not  interfered  with  whatever  system 
the  States  and  Territories  have  seen  fit  to  adopt.  The  laws  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  the  decisions  under  them,  have  apparently  settled  certain  issues:  (1)  The 
first  appropriator  from  a  stream  has  the  first  right  to  its  water,  and  the  rights  of  sub- 
sequent appropriators  follow  in  order.  (2)  All  rights  must  be  based  on  the  actual 
beneficial  use  of  the  water. 

Ck)nceming  the  limitations  of  an  appropriation,  however,  there  is  wide  difference 
of  opinion  and  of  law.  In  some  States  and  Territories  water  is  regarded  as  personal 
property,  the  owner  of  which  can  lend  or  sell  it  like  any  other  commodity,  the  appro- 
priation not  being  attached  to  anv  particular  tract  of  land  nor  to  the  ditch  through 
which  the  water  was  first  diverted.  In  other  States^  water  rights  are  attached  to  the 
land  and  the  appropriations  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  land.  The  conflicting 
views  regarding  the  nature  of  a  water  right  are  largely  due  to  the  different  methods 
employed  in  constructing  ditches.  Where  ditches  are  small  and  the  same  person 
owns  the  land  and  the  ditch,  the  tendency  is  to  favor  the  union  of  land  and  water, 
but  on  many  streams  corporations  have  built  costly  works  in  advance  of  settlement 
to  supply  lands  thev  never  expected  to  own.  Under  such  conditions,  the  tendency 
has  been  in  favor  of  making  the  owners  of  the  works  the  appropriators  of  the  stream, 
and  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  disposing  of  the  water  supply  to 
users. 

"Another  troublesome  problem  in  many  of  the  Western  States  has  grown  ont  of  the  conflict  between 
the  rights  of  appropriators  of  water  under  State  laws  and  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors,  as  recog^ 
nized  by  State  constitutions.  In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  in  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  riparian  rights  have  been  abrogated,  but  in  California,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  the  two  Dakotas,  and  Nebraska  the  constitution  recocnizes  the  common-law  doctrine 
of  riparifui  rights,  which  reqaires  that  streams  must  flow  undiminisheQ  in  volume.  Later  on  these 
States  have  passed  laws  which  permit  irrigators  to  appropriate  and  divert  the  entire  supply  until  it  is 
an  open  question  which  of  these  two  conflicting  policies  is  to  prevail.  It  will  hardly  be  wise  for 
either  the  State  or  General  Government  to  extend  anv  considerable  aid,  while  whatever  is  done  by 
private  enterprise  will  be  attended  by  so  much  hazard  as  to  make  development  comparatively  slow 
and  uncertain."    (1062, 1068.) 

Mr.  Mead  says  many  canals  and  ditches  carry  volumes  of  water  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate from  100  to  500  farms.  The  limitations  of  the  water  rights  of  the  omal  owner 
are  fixed  by  law;  the  owners  of  farms  alone  such  canals  purchase  from  the  canal 
owners  the  right  to  the  use  of  water,  also  called  a  water  right,  the  limitations  of  which 
are  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  The  right  of  the  canal  owner  ^ves  him  a 
continuous  flow  of  the  water  appropriated  with  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  to  whom- 
soever he  pleases,  and  with  no  restrictions  as  to  the  means  of  diversion  or  place  of 
use.  The  water-right  contract  gives  the  irrigator  the  right  to  water  only  during  the 
irrigation  season;  not  a  continuous  flow,  but  one  varying  with  his  necessities.  These 
contracts  flx  the  conditions  of  the  traffic  in  water,  the  conditions  on  which  the  users 
receive  it,  and  its  value.  Some  of  the  contracts  provide  a  chaive  for  the  right  to  the 
water  itself,  and  also  a  charge  for  the  service  rendered  in  the  delivery  of  the  water, 
while  some  of  them  are  of  a  character  that  contemplates  the  eventual  transfer  of  the 
works  and  the  appropriation  to  the  users  of  the  water.     (1054. ) 

Mr.  Mead  submits  specimens  of  water-right  contracts  used  in  some  of  the  Western 
States.     (1071-1074.) 

8.  Provisioiui  of  itstnte  law. — Colorado,  —Mr.  Mead  says  that  Colorado  passed  the 
first  law  providing  a  method  for  establishing  water  rights.  This  law  gives  to  each 
claimant  the  right  to  inaugurate  in  court  a  procedure  under  which  all  claimants  to 
the  same  water  supply  can  be  compelled  to  come  into  court  and  have  their  relative 
priorities  and  amounts  adjudicated.  It  provides  that  the  streams  shall  be  under  pub- 
lic control,  and  the  State  Water  Commissioner  shall  in  times  of  scarcity  divide  the 
water  amone  the  holders  of  adjudicated  rights.     (1053. ) 

Kansas,— -Mr.  Mbad  sa>rs  that  in  Kansas  the  statute  recognizes  the  doctrine  of  ripa- 
rian rights  east  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridan,  and  the  doctrine  of  appropriation 
west  of  it.  Mr.  Mead  deems  this  a  sensible  arrangement,  although  it  sounds  arbi- 
trary.    (1053.) 
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NdroakcL — ^Mr.  Msab  calls  attention  to  the  veir  rapid  growth  of  NebiBska  in  recent 
years.  Many  laige  eanals  have  becoi  built,  and  a  Jarge  amount  of  land  in  the  weetr 
em  part  of  the  State  brought  under  cultivation.  This  development  he  attributes  in 
part  to  favorable  natural  conditions,  but  more  to  a  verv  excellent  law  providing  for 
the  svBtematic  record  of  water  appropriators'  rights  ana  their  legal  recognition.  All 
this,  ne  adds,  has  been  changed  b]^  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  declaring 
the  common-law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  to  be  the  law  in  that  State.  If  this  is 
the  case,  everv  diversion  of  water  is  illegal.  No  one  knows  what  is  to  be  the  result 
Irrigators  and  investors  in  canals  are  alarmed,  and  the  millers  of  Nebraska,  at  a 
recent  meeting,  perfected  an  oiiganization  under  which  they  are  to  institute  lawsuits 
to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  court  and  close  up  the  irrigating  canals  that  are  deplete 
ing  streams.     ( 1063. ) 

Oalifcrma, — ^Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  irrigation  in  California  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  corporations  and  individuals,  who  obtain  their  r^ht  to  the  water  chiefly  by 
appropriation.  Under  the  general  riparian  law,  the  individual  who  finds  a  water 
source  or  a  stream,  who  has  lands  upon  which  he  can  take  it  for  irrigation,  appro- 
priates as  much  as  he  may  think  he  recjuires,  and  if  he  proceeds  to  distribute  it  and 
use  it  will  hold  so  much  as  he  uses  apiinst  adverse  claimants.  Water  developed  by 
artesian  wella  is  sometimes  sold  to  mdividuals  and  becomes  an  easement  upon  the 
land.    (963.) 

Wyoming  and  Oomada. — ^Mr.  Msad  states  that  in  Wyoming  the  waters  of  streams 
are  public  property  and  are  managed  by  a  special  tribunal,  from  which  every  intend- 
ing oser  of  water  must  secure  a  permit  Where  all  the  water  has  been  previously 
appropriated  permits  are  refused.  Under  this  law,  which  has  been  in  force  for  10 
years,  the  rignts  of  over  4,000  appropriators  have  been  established  without  litigation 
or  controversy.     ( 1054.  J 

Canada  has  been  dealing  with  the  problem  of  water  rights  for  several  years,  under 
conditions  similar  to  ours,  and  Mr.  Mead  deems  the  result  worthy  of'studv.  He 
compares  the  general  principles  underlying  the  Canadian  irrigation  code  witn  those 
miderlyine  the  irrigation  code  of  Wyoming,  which  has  gone  mrther  than  any  other 
of  the  aria  States  df  this  country  in  the  direction  of  the  public  control  of  streams: 

CANABA. 

(1)  TbAt  the  water  in  all  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  springs,  or  other  sources  Is  the  property  of  the 
Crown. 

(2)  That  this  water  may  be  obtained  by  companies  or  individnals  for  certain  described  uses  upon 
complianoe  with  the  proyisions  of  the  law. 

(3)  That  the  uses  for  which  water  may  be  so  acquired  are  "domestic,"  "irrigation,"  and  "other" 
purposes,  domestic  purposes  being  limited  to  household  and  sanitary  purposes,  the  watering  of  stock, 
and  operation  of  railways  and  factories  by  steam,  but  not  the  sale  or  barter  of  water  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

(4)  That  the  company  or  individual  acquiring  water  for  irrigation  or  other  purposes  shall  be  given 
a  dear  and  indisputable  title  to  such  water. 

(5)  That  holders  of  water  rights  shall  have  the  protection  and  assistance  of  permanent  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights. 

(6)  That  disputes  or  complaints  regarding  the  diversion  or  use  of  water  shall  be  referred  to  and 
settled  by  the  officials  of  the  government  department  chamd  with  the  administration  of  the  act, 
and  that  decisions  so  given  shall  be  final  and  without  appeal. 

WYOMING. 

(1)  That  water  is  not  subject  to  private  ownership,  but  is  the  property  of  the  State. 

(2)  That  the  board  of  control  u  the  trustee  for  the  administering  of  a  great  public  trust  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

(8)  That  all  lights  to  divert  water  from  the  streams  must  be  based  on  beneficial  use,  and  that  the 
light  terminates  when  the  use  ceases. 

(4)  That  the  volume  diverted  shall  in  all  cases  be  limited  to  the  least  amount  actually  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  diversion. 

(5)  That  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  water  diverted  for  irrigation  exceed  1  cubic  foot  per 
second  for  each  70  acres  of  land  actually  irrigated. 

(6)  That  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  public  waters  attaches  only  to  the  use  for  which  the  right  was 
orighially  obtained. 

(7)  That  the  right  of  diversion  for  irrigation  attaches  to  the  land  reclaimed  and  none  other;  that 
the  transfer  of  the  land  carries  with  it  the  right,  and  that  apart  from  the  land  the  right  can  not  be 
transferred. 

(8)  That  when  a  ditch  waters  land  not  the  property  of  the  ditch  owner  the  right  attaches  to  the 
land  on  which  the  water  is  used  and  not  to  the  mtcb.  The  owner  of  the  lands  irrigated  makes  the 
proof  of  appropriation  and  the  certificate  is  issued  to  him.  No  certificate  of  appropriation  can  be 
Bsned  to  a  oitch  owner  for  the  watering  of  lands  not  his  own.  The  ditch  owner  is  a  common  carrier 
and  is  subject  to  r^[ulation  as  such. 

(9)  That  when  proper  diligence  has  been  exercised  in  the  construction  of  works  and  in  applying 
the  water  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  diverted  the  priority  is  fixed  by  the  date  of  beginning  the 
survey.    When  dUigenoe  is  lacking,  the  priority  dates  from  the  time  of  use.    (1060, 1061.) 

4.  Interstate  eomplieatioiis. — Mr.  Mead  refers  to  conflicts  which  have  arisen  between 
States  ajB  to  their  rights  in  interstate  streams,  and  illustrates  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  interstate  comphcations  growing  out  of  irrigation  by  means  of  a  map  ot  the  Bear 
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River,  which  rises  in  Utah,  flows  into  Wyoming.  croflBes  back  into  Utah  and  again 
into  Wyoming,  whence  it  enters  Idaho,  and  finfllly  returns  to  the  State  of  its  origin. 
The  stream  is  thus  cut  into  6  sections.  Ditches  are  taken  out  of  the  stream  along  its 
entire  course,  and  the  people  of  Wyoming,  though  complying  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  law,  can  not  enforce  the  doctrine  of  priority,  because  some  of  the 
last  ditches  built  have  their  head  sates  just  over  the  border  in  Utah.  It  is  uaelees  to 
attempt  to  enforce  priorities  on  the  upper  section  of  the  stream  in  Wyoming,  even 
in  favor  of  earlier  rights  on  the  lower  section  in  the  same  State,  because  if  the  water 
were  not  taken  out  above  it  would  go  into  Utah  and  be  taken  there.  Mr.  Mead  adds 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  Bear  Lake.  Irrigators  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  river  desired  to  develop  an  important  storage  basin,  but  were  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  ditches  in  Idaho  would  have  the  first  chance  to  utilize  the  water 
supply. 

Mr.  Mead  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the  development  of  irrigation  could  have  been 
foreseen  these  complications  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  change  of  about  10  miles 
in  the  boundary  line  between  Wyoming  and  Utah,  and  that  in  a  great  many  cases  a 
very  slisht  change  of  State  boundaries  so  as  to  follow  divides  would  have  entirely 
obviated  interstate  problems  which  are  now  unsolved,  and  must  be  settled  either  in 
the  courts  or  by  legislation.    (1064,  1067. ) 

5.  Conflicting  righti  of  irrigation  and  navigation. — Mr.  Mbad  says  the  Greneral  €rov- 
emment  looks  after  the  rights  of  navi^tion,  and  the  States  after  the  interests  of  the 
irrigators.  The  relative  nghts  of  navigation  and  irrigation  were  raised  in  litigation 
over  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  indicated  a  strong  tendency  toward  maintaining  the  interests  of  navigation. 
The  same  questions  may  arise  along  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries.  If  it 
should  become  necessary  to  close  the  head  gates  of  the  irrigating  canals  to  prevent 
steamboats  from  running  aeround,  it  would  prevent  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
acreage  now  cultivated.  Mr.  Mead  believes,  however,  that  as  the  tendency  of  irri- 
gation is  to  equalize  the  discharge  of  streams  reducing  the  floods  and  raising  the  low- 
water  dischaijge,  its  extension  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  will  be  a  help 
instead  of  an  injury  to  navigation.     ( 1064. ) 

€.  Engineering  methods  and  dlfllcaltles.—l.  Irrigation  by  wells.-->S[>u<A 
Dakota. — ^Mr.  Greeley  says  much  of  the  drier  part  of  South  Dakota  is  underlaid  with 
water,  which,  when  reached  bv  artesian  wells,  comes  to  the  surface  with  great  force 
and  in  enormous  quantities.  In  some  sections  laiige  open  basins  have  been  dammed 
up  and  lakes  made  from  great  wells.  In  some  instances  trees  have  been  planted 
around  the  lakes  and  fish  put  in  and  beautiful  spots  made  with  surprisingly  li^e 
cost.  The  effect  of  the  water  is  seen,  when  the  hot  south  wind  is  blowing,  m  a  flat- 
iron-shaped  piece  of  green  stretching  away  to  the  northeast     ^933. ) 

California. — Mr.  Nafizoeb  testifies  that  there  are  some  quite  extensive  belts  in 
California,  where  there  are  flowing  wells  of  large  extent  There  is  also  a  vast  amount 
of  pumping  done  where  the  water  will  not  rise  to  the  surface.  Artesian  water  is  sel- 
dom salty  or  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  though  surface  waters  frequently  are. 
The  artesi£.ai  waters  are  usufuly  suitable  for  all  crops,  as  well  as  for  domestic  purposes. 
(953.) 

Louisiana  and  Texas. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  a  bed  of  gravel  nearly  a  hundred  feet  thick 
was  discovered  by  the  geological  survey  of  Louisiana,  in  1898  or  1899,  underlying  the 
rice  district,  and  since  then  from  300  to  500  wells  have  been  bored.  The  water  comes 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  fields  are  irrigated  with  small  pumps  without 
difficulty.  The  wells  are  being  bored  (January,  1901 ),  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  a  day. 
Dr.  Stubbs  says  he  can  give  no  conception  of  tne  wonderful  activity  being  displayed 
in  the  rice  fields.    This  same  condition  runs  into  Texas  as  far  as  Houston.    (773. ) 

2.  Storage  reiervoirt. — Mr.  Mead  says  a  great  many  torrents  carry  an  immense  flow 
of  water  at  first  and  then  run  down  to  nothing.  These  streams  must  be  stored  in 
order  to  utilize  their  waters,  and  the  problem  of  storage  is  complicated^  involving,  in 
the  Southern  streams,  the  problem  of  sediment  It  is  disastrous  to  build  a  reservoir 
in  the  channel  of  a  river  and  then  have  it  fill  up  and  necessitate  the  moving  away  of 
the  settlers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  studying  this  question,  and  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  Agricultural  Ck)llege  of  Texas  to  gather  samples  from  the  streams  to 
ascertain  the  probable  result  of  depositing  the  mud  they  carry  upon  the  soil.    ( 1070. ) 

Mr.  Mead  says  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  reservoirs  in  Ck)lorado,  all 
the  reservoirs  in  the  West  are  private  property.  So  long  as  there  is  water  running 
in  a  river  which  can  be  diverted  there  is  no  need  of  reservoirs,  consequently  they 
receive  little  attention  until  the  natural  fiow  has  been  utilized.  On  the  Foudi« 
River,  in  (Colorado,  storage  has  probably  been  carried  farther  than  any  other  place 
in  the  whole  Bocky  Mountain  drainage  area.    The  highest  water  occurs  in  May,  and 
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from  the  middle  of  that  month  to  the  middle  of  Jmie  neatly  half  of  the  entire  year's 
diacharge  rans  away.  The  faimen  grow  crops  which  require  more  water  in  July, 
Aogost,  and  September  than  the  stream  will  sapply,  and  it  has  thos  become  neces- 
sary to  build  reservoirs  to  hold  back  the  surplus  now  of  the  early  summer  until  it  is 
needed.  Natural  depressions  lying  outside  of  the  channel  of  the  stream  have  been 
utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  development  of  this  reservoir  system  has  given  rise 
to  a  vei^  interesting  S3rstem  of  exchan^  between  the  canals.     (1061.) 

Bir.  Mead  says  that  where  reservoirs  are  located  outside  of  the  channel  of  the 
stream  there  is  no  question  of  public  policy  involved  in  their  construction  and  oper- 
ation as  private  works,  but  where  they  are  located  in  the  channels  of  running  streams, 
and  especially  in  the  mountains  on  the  headwaters  of  streams,  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  should  not  be  built  as  public  works,  even  if  private  capital  is  willing  to  under- 
take their  construction.  The  water  from  reservoirs  so  located  has  to  be  turned  into 
the  natural  channel  of  the  stream,  and  if  there  is  no  public  control  of  the  streams 
irrieators  will  not  discriminate  between  the  natural  flow  and  the  stored  supply.  If 
public  regulation  is  attempted  perplexing  questions  are  sure  to  arise;  if  tne  reser- 
voirs at  the  heads  of  the  streams  are  built  and  operated  as  public  works  and  the 
water  used  to  make  more  secure  the  suppler  of  the  appropriators  of  the  natural  flow, 
all  these  troublesome  questions  will  be  avoided.     (1061,  1062.) 

8.  Metliodfl  of  diftributinff  water. — ^Mr.  Msad  says  that  from  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  for  nearly  500  miles  the  oounl^  has  a  slope  of  from  25  feet  to  4  or 
5  feet  to  the  mile.  Bear  River  in  Utah,  for  a  mile  below  the  head  of  the  Bear  River 
Canal,  has  a  fall  of  120  feet,  while  the  canal  in  that  distance  has  a  fall  of  4  feet,  leav- 
ing it  116  feet  above  the  stream,  a  sufficient  elevation  to  permit  of  the  watering  of 
the  plateaa,  embracing  nearly  100.000  acres  of  land.  Th^  Poudre  River  in  Colorado 
f of  which  a  map  is  shown)  has  a  n&ll  of  25  feet  to  the  mile,  while  each  canal  has  a 
nil  of  about  2  feet  to  the  mile,  a  gain  of  20  feet  or  more  in  elevation  for  each  mile. 
(1054,  1055.) 

Mr.  Mead  says  that  where  crops  are  cultivated  water  is  run  down  furrows,  and 
farrow  irrigation  is  generally  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  orchards.  Snudl  grain 
and  hay  are  usually  irrigated  by  noooing.     (1055. ) 

4.  LoH  of  water  by  loepage,  ete. — ^Mr.  Mbad  says  that  throughout  the  West^  except 
in  southern  Oalifomi^,  irrigation  ditches  and  canals  are  unlined,  the  soil  being 
expected  to  retain  the  water  in  the  channel;  but  where  canals  cross  a  stratum  of 
coarse  gravel  or  where  there  are  gvpsum  deposits  the  losses  from  percolation  are  very 
great  In  one  case  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  a  loss  of 
75 jper  cent  of  the  entire  water  supply  of  a  canal  within  less  than  a  mile. 

Quoting  from  a  report  of  the  irrigation  investigations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1899,  Mr.  Mead  says  the  losses  in  canab  from  percolation,  leakage  of  flues, 
evaporation,  etc.,  are  an  important  &ctor  in  fixing  the  duty  of  water  from  a  river  or 
an  extensive  canal  system.  To  determine  this  average  duty  the  volume  should  be 
measured  at  the  heaa  sate,  and  the  duty  thus  determined  is  lower  than  that  obtained 
by  measurements  on  the  laterals  or  at  the  margins  of  the  irrigated  fields,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  losses  on  the  main  canal  being  greater  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 
A  table  is  submitted  showing  that  on  oertein  canals  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona,  acoordme  to  measurements  made  at  the  canal  head  sates,  5.47 
acre-feet  of  water  were  required  on  an  average  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  land,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  where  the  watejr  was  measured  at  the  place  of  use,  showing 
that  the  losses  from  the  canals  from  seepage  and  evaporation  amounted  to  more  than 
half  the  entire  supply.  This  accords  with  many  of  the  measurements  made  on  irri- 
gating canals  in  India  and  in  this  country.  The  loss  of  water  by  seepage,  Mr.  Mead 
goes  on  to  say,  is  not  only  a  very  serious  problem  to  canal  owners,  but  is  f re<iuently 
the  cause  of  grave  injury  to  the  farming  lands  below.  The  water  may  run  into  the 
river  or  cause  the  appearance  of  springs  in  ravines  which  before  were  ary,  or  it  may 
reappear  in  the  fields,  converting  them  into  marshes  and  swamps.  Not  infrequently 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  for  a  time  been  rendered  valueless  from  this  cause. 
The  saturation  of  the  subsoil  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  water  level  nearly  always 
attend  irrigation. 

In  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  as  a  rule,  the  loss  from  seepage  is  not  excessive^  be- 
cause the  soil  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  hold  water  pretty  well.  All  of  the  rivera 
that  flow  out  on  the  plains,  however,  such  as  the  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
South  Platte,  and  the  North  Platte,  sink  into  the  sand.  The  North  Platte  River 
was  measured  100  miles  west  of  the  Wyoming  border  and  found  to  contain  400  cubic 
feet  per  second,  while  a  few  miles  east  of  that  border  it  was  entirely  dry.    (1055- 

6.  AlkalL — Mr.  Mrad  says  that  where  seepage  is  not  excessive  it  furnishes  an  inex- 
pensiYe  method  of  irrigation,  bat  where  it  is  excessive  it  may  prevent  the  growth  of 
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crops  by  the  excess  of  water  and  also  render  the  soil  unproductive  through  the  aocn- 
mulation  of  alkali.  Water  passing  from  canals  through  the  subsoil  dissolves  the 
soluble  salts  which  all  Western  lands  contain,  and  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the 
water  increases  the  percentage  of  alkali.  This  evil,  however,  like  the  exceaBive 
moisture,  can  be  remedied  by  drainage.     (1057.) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  irrigation  are  the 
alkali  and  the  silt  m  the  water.  The  amount  of  alkali  in  the  water  is  a  very  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  irrigation  in  many  localities.  In  the  Pecos  Valley  the  alkali 
is  so  great  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  that  the  water  is  entirely  unfit  for  irriga- 
tion. In  the  storage  reservoir  above  Carlsbad  the  evaporation  is  so  ffreat  that  at  me 
end  of  a  long  dry  season  the  water  is  too  salty  to  be  applied  safely  to  the  land. 
Much  trouble  and  loss  have  been  experiencea  in  connection  with  the  storage  of 
alkali  water  in  California.  The  river  water  in  Utah  is  very  pure,  because  the 
rivers  are  short  and  rise  in  the  snowclad  mountains:  but  in  the  Pecos  Vall^  the 
water  travels  200  or  300  miles  from  the  mountains  and  gathers  up  salts  as  it  nowa. 
The  Pecos  is  entirely  taken  up  about  6  miles  above  Carlsbad,  but  6  miles  below  the 
reservoir  it  has  about  the  same  flow  that  it  has  above  the  reservoir.  Frequently  in  the 
West  the  water  of  a  river  is  entirely  used  up  before  it  reaches  the  mouth,  going  out 
in  seepa^  and  flowing  again  into  the  river  uter  it  has  been  applied  to  the  land;  and 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  is  very  salty.     (879. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  when  the  Mormons  first  settled  in  Utah  they  naturally 
took  up  the  richest  bottom  lands  along  the  Jordan  River.  With  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation settlers  moved  up  on  the  highlands,  and  the  seepage  water  from  the  irrigating 
canals  accumulated  in  the  low  places  and  washed  down  the  salts  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  most  fertile  lands  were  rendered  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation,  bein^  wet  and 
swampy  and  filled  with  alkali.  The  people  are  therefore  abandoning  the  soils  which 
were  once  the  most  productive  in  the  State,  and  moving  up  onto  the  bench  land.  (862. ) 

There  is  an  area  of  about  90,000  acres  just  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  extending  over 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  that  is  filled  with  alkali  which  is  not  always  apparent  on  the 
surface.  Frequently  the  surface  looks  like  a  fertile  loam,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  settle  the  country.  Irrigating  canals  have  been  constructed,  town  sites 
located,  and  railroads  built  With  the  first  api)lication  of  water  |;ood  crops  have 
been  produced;  with  the  second  application,  a  failure;  with  the  third,  the  land  has 
become  so  salty  that  it  is  abandoned  as  desert  land.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
lost  in  the  effort  to  build  up  agriculture  in  that  area.  The  soil  survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showed  that  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  reclaim  these  lands  by 
drainage.  The  expense  would  be  no  greater  than  the  drainage  of  lands  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  and  the  profit  that  would  be  realized  from  the  redamation  of  the  60,000 
acres  in  that  tract  would  amount  to  about  $3,000,000  in  property  values.  But  there 
are  no  drainage  laws  there  as  there  are  in  Illinois  and  other  States,  and  the  reclanm- 
tion  is  prevented  by  the  unwillin^ess  of  people  to  give  the  right  of  way  for  drainage 
canals  through  their  })remises.     (862,  863. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  explains  that  the  alkali  in  soils  is  derived  from  the  natural  weather- 
ing and  disintegration  of  the  rocks.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  x>eculiar  to  arid  regions, 
though  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  East  The  mineral  springs  are  due  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  rocks.  In  the  West  the  decomposing  rocks  accumulate  in  the  soil 
and  stay  there.  No  such  accumulations  occur  in  the  East,  because  half  of  the  40 
inches  of  rainfall  goes  down  through  the  ground  and  is  carried  off  in  the  rivers.  In 
the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  very  small  ndnfidl  is  car^ 
ried  off,  and  then  usually  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.     (880. ) 

Mr.  Mead  says  the  total  evaporation  from  the  water  surface  in  the  West  ranRes 
from  3  to  6  inches  a  month.  Where  the  waters  of  a  river  are  heavily  charged  with 
alkaline  salts  this  evaporation  will  so  concentrate  them  as  to  make  them  injurious; 
but  there  are  very  few  instances  of  this  kind.  The  only  case  Mr.  Mead  knows  of  ua 
ttie  Pecos  River,  where  he  thinks  the  phenomenon  occurred  only  in  one  season.  In 
the  part  of  the  country  where  the  water  is  stored  the  streams  carry  so  little  alkali 
that  the  accumulation  is  not  great,  and,  the  water  being  dischai^ged  every  year,  there 
is  no  continuous  cumulative  action;  hence  Mr.  Mead  does  not  consider  the  problem 
of  alkali  one  presenting;  insurmountable  obstacles.     (1070. ) 

6.  Preventioii  of  seepage. — Mr.  Whitnbt  declares  that  something  will  have  to  be 
done  through  either  State  or  national  legislation  to  stop  the  injury  from  seepage 
waters.  The  farmers  situated  on  the  lower  levels  should  have  recourse  to  damages 
through  civil  suits,  and  the  canal  companies  should  either  be  compelled  to  protect 
their  canals  from  seepage  or  pay  damages.     (862,  863. ) 

Mr.  Mead  says  canals  can  be  cemented  on  earth,  as  is  done  in  California,  only  where 
winter  frosts  are  not  severe.  Dumping  ela^  into  the  canal  and  causing  it  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  agitating  the  water  has  been  tried  with  good  results  on  some  Nebraska 
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ditches.  The  waters  of  Salt  River,  Arixona,  contain  a  cementing  material  which  in 
time  renders  its  bflrnks  almost  watertight,  so  long  as  they  remain  ondistorbed. 
(1056,  1057.) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  in  Oalifomia,  where  the  water  is  more  yaluable  to  the 
companies,  it  is  very  common  to  protect  canals  from  loss  by  seepage  by  wooden 
tropghs  or  pipes,  or  by  cementing  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  canals  ana  ditches, 
as  is  frequently  done  in  sandy  areas.  In  many  cases  simply  the  paddling  of  the  canal 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  seepage.     (864.) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  his  study  of  soils,  alkali^  and  seepaf;e  waters  has  convinced 
him  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  greater  care  m  the  apphcation  of  water,  to  pro- 
tect the  soil  from  the  injurious  effects  of  overirrigation  and  the  accumulation  of  seep- 
age water  and  alkali.  He  thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  irrigated  districts 
twice  as  much  land  could  be  irrigated  with  the  water  now  used,  with  actoal  benefit 
to  the  soil,  if  it  were  intell^ntly  applied.    (880.) 

7.  Kit.— Mr.  Mead  testifies  ttiat  aU  canals  taken  out  of  rivers  which  carry  consid- 
erable quantities  of  mud  in  high  waters  have  to  be  cleaned  out  every  year.  The 
deposits  of  mud  can  be  handled  as  a  rule  without  any  excessive  expense,  bat  in 
streams  like  the  North  and  South  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  the  sand  isquite  trouble- 
some; on  the  lower  Rio  Grande  the  mud  is  an  important  fisctor.  Tne  red  rise  in 
the  Rio  Grande  occurs  when  there  are  heavy  rains  along  certain  portions  of  the  river 
where  there  is  a  red  soil,  and  enormous  volumes  of  mud  are  washed  down  in  the 
river;  samples  have  shown  as  much  as  17  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  All  the  ditches 
have  to  be  closed  during  the  red  rise,  or  they  would  immediately  fill  up. 

One  of  the  oldest  ditcnes  in  the  United  States,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  at  Las  Graces, 
N.  Mex.  Though  it  was  formerly  a  channel  cut  below  the  surface  of  the  groand,  it 
is  now  raised  4  or  5  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  the  mud  was  cleaned 
out  each  year  it  was  thrown  on  the  banks,  and  when  the  banks  became  so  high  as  to 
be  troublesome,  the  mud  was  allowed  to  fill  up  a  foot  or  so  in  the  bottom.  In  time 
the  ditch  was  higher  than  the  stream,  and  the  head  had  to  be  moved  farther  up 
stream;  it  has  been  moved  3  or  4  miles  upstream  from  the  original  location.  The 
level  of  the  soil  on  which  the  water  and  mud  have  been  spread  nas  also  been  raised 
from  a  few  inches  to  2  feet  The  Rio  Grande  at  £1  Paso  has  filled  up  its  channel 
until  the  river  itself  is  higher  than  some  of  the  streets  of  either  £1  Paso  or  Joaies. 
(1058.) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  in  Arizona,  where  the  waters  are  very  heavily  laden  with 
silt,  there  is  a  verj  distinct  type  of  soil,  undoubtedl^r  a  sediment  left  by  tne  irri^tion 
of  some  prehistoric  race.  The  amount  of  sediment  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  maintain  the  modem  canals,  and  it  is  also  generally  believed  that  reservoirs  will 
quickly  fill  up  with  silt  in  such  districts  unless  special  precautions  are  taken;  how 
to  keep  them  open  is  a  problem  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved.    (879. ) 

8.  Lowsriag  of  watsr  levsU.-- Mr.  WnrrNBY  says  the  level  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
has  fallen  14  feet  since  1865,  and  in  a  recent  soil  survey  of  the  area  around  Ogden, 
60,000  acres,  or  about  10  square  miles,  were  mapped  in  where  the  lake  Had  receded. 
In  some  places  the  shore  line  was  established  0  miles  be^rond  its  former  loca- 
tion. There  are  annual  and  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  tide  of  the  lake  which 
have  never  been  explained,  but  the  withdrawal  of  water  for  irrigation  is  an  important 

i  of  the  lowering  of  the  sur&oe.    (864.) 


I>.  Economic  aspects.— 1.  Cost  of  irrigatioB.— Mr.  Mead  testifies  that  the  first 
ditches  built  are  always  the  cheapest,  because  they  are  little  ditches  leading  out  from 
the  most  favorable  bends  in  the  streams,  and  such  ditches  cost  little  more  than 
laterals  from  main  channels.  The  cost  of  irrigation  from  many  of  the  earlier  ditches 
was  not  to  exceed  from  |2  to  $5  an  acre.  When  larger  ditches  had  to  be  built  the 
expense  for  the  main  canal  and  lateral  would  run  from  $5  to  $15  an  acre;  at  present 
the  cost  is  above  that,  because  large  rivers  have  to  be  dealt  with,  requiring  costly 
head  gates,  and  the  fall  is  less  than  in  the  first  small  ditches.  On  a  good  many  of 
the  canals  the  estimates  for  water  now  range  from  |7  to  $20  an  acre,  and  the  latter 
price  is  in  many  localities  more  than  can  be  paid,  because  there  must  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  water  the  cost  of  the  settler's  equipment,  including  his  house,  tools,  and 
stock,  and  of  putting  the  land  into  condition  for  cultivation.  In  many  places  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  land  it  is  not  beinff  developed  because  it  would  cost  as  much 
to  develop  it  as  it  would  to  buy  an  improvea  form  in  the  older  States  in  the  MissisBippi 
Valley.    (1065.)       . 

Mr.  Whitney  testifies  that  the  average  cost  of  placing  land  under  irrigation,  as 
shown  by  the  Eleventh  Census,  was  $12.12  an  acre,  and  the  annual  cost  thereafter 
$1.07  an  acre.  Thecostof  opening  74,000,000 acres,  therefore,  would  be  $897,000,000; 
Imt  as  the  methods  heretofore  used  have  been  the  simplest  possible,  the  cost  per 
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acre  will  be  much  greater  in  the  new  areas  where  the  water  must  be  stored  and  car- 
ried lon^  distances.  The  storage  of  water  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in 
Arizona  is  estimated  to  cost  $4.30  an  acre-foot,  and  at  least  5  acre-feet  of  water  most 
be  stored  for  each  acre,  in  order  to  provide  for  seasons  of  low  water,  making  the  cost 
about  $21 .  50  an  acre.  This  calculation  assumes  that  all  the  land  that  could  be  watered 
by  the  average  reservoir  is  to  be  actually  irrigated.  If  only  half  or  a  quarter  of  that 
area  were  taken  up,  the  cost  would  be  twice  or  four  times  as  great.  The  value  df 
this  land,  after  bemg  put  under  water,  would  be  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre  through- 
out the  arid  regions.     (878,  879. ) 

2.  Value  of  irrigated  land. — ^Mr.  Mead  says  that  the  value  of  irrigated  land  is  gov- 
erned by  its  proximity  to  local  markets,  by  the  climate,  and  by  the  distance  and 
cost  of  railway  transportation  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  around  Pnoenix,  Ariz.,  where  citrus  fruits  and  other  high-priced  prod- 
ucts are  raised,  irrigated  lands  having  no  improvements  excepting  the  orchards 
planted  on  them,  have  sold  as  high  as  $1,800  an  acre.  Water  rentals  also  reach  a 
very  high  figure;  in  some  instances  water  rents  for  $45  an  inch  a  year,  and  water 
rights  reach  as  high  as  $1,000  an  inch.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  arid  r^on  there 
are  cheaper  water  supplies  and  cheaper  lands.     (1065. ) 

Mr.  WHITNEY  testifies  that  irrigated  lands  in  Utah  are  worth  from  $60  to  $100  an 
acre,  and  set  out  in  good  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  up  to  $1,000  an  acre.  In  southern 
California  lands  are  worth  generally  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre,  but  many  orchards  are 
worth  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  an  acre.     (878. ) 

8.  Prodnoti  of  irrigate4  landi. — Mr.  Mead  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  arid 
region  will  always  be  laigely  devoted  to  the  rsusing  of  live  stock,  and  to  gudens  to 
supply  the  local  markets.  The  live-stock  industry  is  laiigely  based  on  the  use  of 
puDlic  and  private  lands  as  a  grazing  ground.  The  practice  of  open  ran^nf  during 
the  entire  year  has  siven  way  to  the  practice  of  feeding  in  winter.  This  has  been 
forced  upon  the  cattlemen  by  the  overstocking  of  the  grazing  lands.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  depend  upon  the  irrigated  lands,  and  the  needs  of  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness have  been  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  irrigation,  furnishing  one  of  the  best 
markets  for  crops,  especially  hay  and  alfalfa,  the  two  leading  gener^  products  of  the 
^razin^  region.  Mr.  Mead  does  not  think  com  can  ever  become  a  general  crop  under 
irri^tion,  because  the  nights  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  arid  region  are  too  cold 
for  it;  though  it  is  grown  in  restricted  areas  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  rotation. 
Moreover,  alfalfa  is  a  better  stock  food  than  com.  Mr.  Mead  also  predicts  that  there 
will  be  no  large  development  of  wheat  «-owing  in  the  irrigated  regions,  unless  there 
shall  be  a  market  which  can  be  reached  Dy  water,  without  excessive  railroad  chai^ges. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  ^rown  now  is  consumed  at  home,  and  in  many  of  the 
arid  States  not  nearly  enough  is  raised  to  supply  the  home  demand.  Montaxiia,  Wyo- 
ming^ and  Idaho  all  import  flour  and  oats.  The  growth  of  the  home  demand  for 
food  m  the  mining  States  is  more  rapid  than  the  extension  of  irri^tion.    ( 1065, 1066. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  irrigation  on  a  small  scale  is  now  found  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Montana  and  Colorado.  A  readv  market  for  a  siAall  amount  of  produce 
is  found  among  the  mine  workers,  etc.,  in  those  States.  The  products  are  sold  at  a 
price  equal  to  their  price  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  plus  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting them  to  these  mining  centers,  and  there  is  a  profit  in  their  cultivation.     ( 182. ) 

Mr.  Naftzgek  testifies  that  for  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits  irrigation  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  that  the  water  is  the  chief  element  of  cost,  the  land  being  of  small 
value  without  it.    (953. ) 

E.  Irrigation  by  public  and  by  private  works.— 1.  Ooveramental  irri- 
gation abroad. — Mr.  Mead  shows  that  irriration  in  the  United  States  differs  from  that 
of  nearly  all  other  irrigated  countries.  In  Italy,  France,  Egypt,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia many  of  the  important  irrigation  works  are  public  works.  In  the  United  States 
every  canal  in  operation  and  nearly  every  reservoir  used  in  irrigation  has  been  con- 
structed by  private  enterprise.  Investments  of  $200,000,000  or  more  have  been  made 
from  private  funds  to  provide  water  for  the  lands  of  the  arid  West.  Colorado,  how- 
ever, has,  with  State  funds,  built  two  or  three  reservoirs  and  b^mn  one  canal.  ( 1050, 
1051.) 

2.  Besnlts  of  individual  initiative. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  irrigation  works  have 
been  left  to  private  enterprise,  Mr.  Mead  says,  there  has  been  a  delay  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  protecting  irrigation  investments  and  securing  to  the  user  of  water 
his  proper  share  of  the  stream  on  which  he  lives.  Where  canals  are  built  with 
public  funds,  laws  governing  the  division  of  streams  receive  early  attention,  and  the 
leading  consideration  in  the  location  of  the  works  is  the  conservation  of  the  water 
and  its  use  on  the  best  land.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  public  con- 
^ideratipns  have  received  but  little  attention  in  the  location  of  works,  or  in  the 
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enactment  of  laws  determixung  rights  to  streamB.  The  places  where  ditches  could  be 
boilt  at  the  least  cost  -were  first  selected,  and  where  these  locations  have  been  utilized 
lugo:  works  have  l>eexi.  ondertaken.  After  the  natural  flow  of  streams  has  been 
absorbed,  reservoirB  li&ve  been  oonstmcted  to  store  the  flood  waters  and  the  waters 
which  would  other^wise  run  to  waste.  Irrigation  has  developed  most  rapidly  in 
8tateB  having  a  favorable  climate,  Uke  Califomia,  or  people  of  exceptional  enterprise, 
like  Colorado,  or  vrl&eTe  tbe  proximity  of  mines  has  led  to  a  large  local  demand  for 
iann  products;  tlius,  TJtah  has  more  cultivated  land  than  Montana,  although  the 
area  susceptible  of  irri^tion  is  many  times  greater  in  Montana  than  Utah. 

Irrigati]^  canals  l>eiiig  private  works,  the  leading  consideration  has  been  the 
cheApneBB  with  wMch.  tney  could  be  built  and  the  profit  with  which  water  rights 
eottla  be  disposed  of,  instead  of  being  the  abundance  of  water  supply.  Hence  there 
are  many  streams  in  tiie  West  where  the  natural  flow  has  been  alread v  fully  utilized. 
On  hxmdredB  of  streams  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  ditches  is  fully  eoual  to  the 
water  supply,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  Colorado  and 
ICimigm^  there  are  niore  ditches  than  can  be  filled,  covering  more  land  than  the 
stream  can  be  made  to  irrigate,  so  that  the  people  dependent  ui)on  tiiem  suffer  from 
drouth  as  severely  as  those  who  depend  on  rain. 

As  a  rule  all  the  land  which  can  be  irrigated  cheaply  is  now  being  irrigated,  or  is 

owned  hy  parties  -who  intend  to  irrieate,  and  the  streams  which  can  be  easily 

diverted  wiu  require  reservoirs  to  make  a  further  extension  of  the  cultivated  area 

sale  and  profitable.     Yet  there  is  a  great  field  for  future  development    The  large 

rivers,  like  the  MJaBonri,  Bi^  Horn,  Snake,  Bio  Grande,  Green,  and  Sacramento,  are 

as  yet  almost  undiminished  m  fiow.    The  cost  of  works  to  utilize  them  has  been  too 

great,  and  in  many  cases  will,  for  years  to  come,  be  be}rond  the  reach  for  private 

^iterprise.    This  is  one  reason  why  State  or  national  aid  is  regarded  as  a  necessity, 

or  at  least  a  wise  public  poUcy .     ( 1051. ) 

8.  The  argument  for  pablic  irrigation  works. — ^Mr.  Meab  says  there  will  have  to  be 
an  expenditure  of  public  funds  to  secure  certain  developments.  He  does  not  believe 
that  it  will  pay  private  capital  for  some  time  to  take  water  from  rivers  like  the  Missouri, 
because  the  land  would  not  pay  the  cost.  The  value  of  irrigated  lands  and  of  irriga- 
tion improvements  is  measured  by  the  value  of  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  of 
lands  irrigated  by  public  works.  There  are  projects,  however,  that  would  i>erhape 
nay  as  public  works,  because  in  bringing  land  now  entirely  worthless  into  cultivation 
nomes  and  taxable  values  are  created.  This,  Mr.  Mead  says,  is  the  argument  for 
State  or  national  aid.     (1067.) 

4.  Desirability  of  pablic  reMrvolrt  and  artificial  lakei. — Mr.  Msad  is  confident  that 
the  subject  of  reservoirs  will  soon  assume  a  much  greater  importance  tlum  in  the 
past,  because  on  many  streams  it  is  the' only  means  by  which  the  irrigated  area  can 
oe  extended.  It  can  not  be  too  soon  determined,  therefore,  whether  they  are  to  be 
constructed  as  private  or  public  works.  Mr.  Mead  believes  that  reservoirs  locat^ 
away  from  the  channels  of  streams  can  be  safely  left  to  private  enterprise,  but  that 
those  built  to  supplement  the  natural  flow  of  streams  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
number  of  ditehes  or  canals  should  be  public  works,  either  State  or  National,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  or  not  all  the  water  rights  continue  to  be  regulated  bv  State  laws; 
in  that  case  the  reservoirs  should  be  owned  and  operated  as  a  part  of  the  State  sys- 
tem. Any  uncertainty  r^arding  future  legislation  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
building  of  ditehes  and  the  reclsmaation  of  new  lands. 

Mr.  Mead  goes  on  to  say  that  this  subject  is  of  paramount  importance  in  each  of 
the  arid  States,  and  that  the  local  conditions  being  understood  oy  the  people  who 
have  made  the  b^inning  makes  it  possible  for  the  States  to  bring  to  the  solution  of 
irrigation  problems  a  higher  intelligence  and  more  direct  interest  than  can  be  secured 
in  any  other  way;  and  he  attributes  their  lack  of  success  in  the  past  in  part  to  failure 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  legislation,  and  to  disagreement  regardmg  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  ownership  of  water.  The  States  are  entirely  capable, 
in  Mr.  Mead's  judgment,  of  regulating  and  protecting  all  interests  concerned,  but 
they  are  not  capable,  under  present  conditions,  of  securing  the  full  utilization  of  their 
resoorcea  The  building  of  reservoirs  as  public  works  does  not  appeal  to  private 
investors.  The  public  receives  benefits  from  irrigation  works  which  private  capital 
can  not  share.  Such  works  give  a  high  value  to  land  now  worthless,  and  greatly 
increase  the  taxable  resources  of  the  States  and  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  the  arid  States  lack  the  resources  for  undertaking  the  construction  of 
canals  and  reservoirs.  They  are  sparsely  populated,  and  the  heavy  expense  of  main- 
taining local  government  has  to  be  paid  for  bv  taxes  levied  on  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  land.  The  public  land  contributes  nothing  in  taxes,  and  can  not  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  credit  in  borrowing  money  for  its  improvement.  (1062,  1063.) 
Mr.  Gbeelbt,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  education  of  South  Dakota, 
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declares  that  if  the  Government  would  nse  the  artesian  sapplies  of  water  to  make 
great  lakes  and  streams  where  they  are  needed,  diftributiiu^  the  lakes  throughout 
•  western  Nebraska,  southwestern  Dakota,  and  other  places  where  the  hot  winds  pass 
over  the  prairies,  it  would  make  a  lovely,  habitable,  and  healthful  region,  where  now 
at  times  there  is  almost  a  desert.  Man^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  expended 
in  river  improvements  mi^ht  ^ell  be  diverted  to  this  use;  one-half  the  money  put 
into  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  would  make  a  great  many  lakes,  stocked 
with  fish  and  surrounded  by  trees.  There  are  also  other  laurge  appropriations  which 
might  be  diverted  to  this  purpose.     (933. ) 

6.  Posiibility  of  eonfliet  with  eziiting  righti. — Mr.  Mead  says  there  is  considerable 
discussion  in  the  West  about  the  best  means  of  extending  Government  aid.  Com- 
munities have  built  up  their  systems  under  local  laws  and  customs  and  do  not  want 
them  in terf erred  with;  on  the  other  hand,  another  element  is  in  favor  of  a  complete 
national  system  of  laws  and  administration.     (1067. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger,  of  California,  does  not  think  any  gjeneral  plan  of  irrigation  inauga- 
rated  by  the  Government  would  conflict  with  existing  ripiurian  rights,  because  tne 
Government's  undertakings  would  probably  be  reservoirs  in  undeveloped  sections, 
as  most  of  the  streams  that  could  be  used  by  individuals  or  private  corporations  are 
already  appropriated.     (953.) 

6.  Hational  aid  through  modifleations  of  the  land  lawi. — Mr.  Mbad  says  the  present 
land  laws  were  framed  for  the  humid  region,  and  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
arid  region.  He  illustrates  the  benefits  which  might  result  from  their  modification 
by  reference  to  the  so-called  Carey  act,  which  gave  to  each  arid-land  State  the  con- 
trol of  1,000,000  acres  of  land  during  its  reclamation.  This  has  resulted  in  Wyoming 
in  the  irrigation  of  about  100,000  acres  of  land  which  would  never  have  been 
reclaimed  under  the  public-land  act.  In  Idaho  the  projects  inau^rated  under  the 
Carey  act  embrace  about  400,000  acres.  In  both  States  the  condition  of  irrigators  is 
superior  to  the  average  result  where  land  is  reclaimed  under  the  homestead  of  desert- 
land  acts.  Actual  settlement  and  cultivation  of  land  are  required  b^r  the  act,  and  no 
one  can  acquire  more  than  160  acres,  attached  to  which  is  a  water  right  and  a  share 
in  the  canal.  Colorado  also  received  500,000  acres  of  public  land  to  provide  a  fund 
for  making  public  improvements,  some  of  which  has  been  spent  on  imgation  works, 
but  the  greater  part  ot  which  has  been  expended  in  building  roads  and  bridges.  Utah 
was  recently  given  500,000  acres  of  land  to  provide  a  reservoir  fund.     (10&.) 

Mr.  Mead  says  that  a  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  embody- 
ing the  idea  that  the  States  be  given  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  within 
their  borders  as  a  fund  with  which  to  construct  public  irrigation  works.  During  the 
year  1900,  14  western  States  would  have  realizea  $2,107,000  from  the  net  receipts  of 
such  lands.  These  revenues,  Mr.  Mead  says,  can  be  laively  increased  by  collecting 
rentals  or  other  revenue  from  the  public  erazing  lands.     (1063. ) 

7.  Objeotioiui  to  Oovemment  aid. — ^Mr.  Mkad  says  there  has  been  in  the  East  a  feel- 
ing that  any  large  development  of  agricultural  lands  would  interfere  with  the  pros- 
perity of  Eastern  farmers;  and  there  nas  been  a  question  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  irrigation  by  the  General  Government.  Mr.  Mead  says,  however,  that  there  can 
be  legislation  which  will  very  materially  promote  successful  development  without 
any  appropriation  of  money.     (1066. ) 

Mr.  Brioham  believes  that  nearly  all  farmers  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  opposed 
to  the  plan  of  a  national  appropriation  to  survey  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
and  other  great  Western  rivers  with  a  view  to  impounding  their  water  for  irrigation. 
This  survey  would  be  but  the  opening  wedge  for  a  demand  that  the  Government 
erect  dams  and  reservoirs  and  invest  hundrSs  of  millions.  Land  capable  of  irriga- 
tion from  such  reservoirs  would  be  obtain^  by  syndicates  and  capitalists  and  the 
actual  farmers  would  receive  little  benefit.  The  time  may  come  when  this  land  will  be 
really  needed,  but  the  Government  should  wait  till  then  before  investing  any  money. 
(28.) 

Mr.  Jones,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  also  deprecates  such  Government  aid, 
as  unfairly  assisting  the  competitors  of  the  Eastern  farmers.  He  says  the  Eastern 
Senators  who  opposed  Government  aid  to  irrigation  had  the  sympathy  of  farmers' 
organizations.     (38.) 

IX.  VABIOUS  AGBICTJIiTURAL  INDT7STBIES. 

A.  Cereal  gronrtng.— 1.  Wheat — Mr.  Nonitis  remarks  an  inclination  in  the 
West  and  Northwest  to  get  land  into  producing  wheat  as  fast  as  possible,  because  if 
a  person  wants  to  dispose  of  his  land  ne  must  have  it  under  cultivation.     (328. ) 

Mr.  Norris  thinks  the  production  of  wheat  is  continually  growing  leas  in  the  East, 
so  that  some  increase  is  necessary  in  the  West  to  keep  up  the  supply;  but  in  some 
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vears  the  production  has  developed  more  rapidly  than  the  demand,  resulting  in 
lower  prices.  He  says  wheat  can  be  grown  in  the  Dakotas  for  50  cents  a  bushel  at 
more  profit  than  in  the  East  at  75  cents.     (328,  329. ) 

Mr.  BcDGE  says  the  princiiMd  industry  in  North  Dakota  is  grain  growing.  The 
Red  River  Valley  is  jnstlv  proud  of  being  known  as  the  bread  basket  of  the  world. 
The  crops  seldom  fail.  Even  during  occasional  years  of  partial  drought  the  moisture- 
storing  capacity  of  the  soil  and  the  resisting  qualities  of  the  acclimated  wheat  plant 
are  very  remarkable.     (845. ) 

Mr.  Budge  says  plowing  for  wheat  is  done  in  the  fall  in  North  Dakota  in  order  to 
get  the  crop  in  on  time.  Farmers  do  not  wait  for  the  frost  to  set  out  of  the  ground 
before  seeding.  The  deeper  the  frost  the  better  they  like  it;  the  moisture  supports 
the  crop.  The  land  is  ready  for  seeding  without  any  further  preparation.  Wheat 
is  cut  with  a  binder,  shocked,  and  thrashed  out  of  the  shock  as  a  rule,  though  a 
good  many  farmers  have  stacks.  A  good  thrashing  machine  will  thrash  2,500  to 
3,000  bushels  a  day.     (851. ) 

Mr.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  knows  of  several  farmers  who  have  tried  win- 
ter wheat  in  that  section,  but  it  does  not  come  up  in  the  spring.  Unless  there  h  a 
.good  deal  of  rain  in  the  i&W  the  ground  will  freeze  out  dry  on  top.     (740. ) 

Mr.  Wedderburk  testifies  that  there  is  a  jrood  deal  of  wheat  grown  in  the  valley 
of  Viij^ia  and  through  the  Piedmont  section  and  some  in  southern  Virginia.  A 
little  18  grown  in  Loudoun  and  Fairfax  counties.  Com  is  the  principal  Loudoun 
County  product.  Wheat  does  not  pay  in  that  section,  though  in  that  portion  of 
Maryland  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  very  fine  wheat  crops  are  raised,  the 
soil  and  climate  being  very  much  the  same  as  in  northern  Virginia.  In  Fairfax 
Goon^,  Va.,  within  a  few  miles  of  Georgetown,  farmers  have  rai^  as  much  as  35 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.     (625.) 

The  production  of  wheat  in  rdaJHon  to  the  demand, — ^Mr.  Hanlky  testifies  that  the 
70,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  consume  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually, 
or  5f  bushels  per  capita.     ( 289. ) 

Referring  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  statement  that  the  productive  capacity  of  this  country 
for  wheat  is  snfiSdent  to  meet  all  demands  of  the  world  for  the  next  50  or  100  3rear8, 
Mr.  Powers  says  the  amount  of  wheat  that  would  be  produced  in  this  countrv  if  the 
price  were  kept  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  Liverpool  could  hardly  be  calculatea.  The 
amount  we  are  capable  of  producing  is  immeasurable.     ( 181 . ) 

Dr.  Ceoitell  says  that  when  Europe  has  ^ood  harvests  for  a  series  of  years  the 
demand  on  the  American  surplus  of  wheat  is  very  much  less  than  usual,  and  over- 
production has  made  the  low-price  level  more  or  less  permanent.  When  the  leading 
comitries  of  Europe  have  a  bad  harvest  there  is  a  shortage  and  prices  go  up.  America 
is  in  the  position  of  a  monopolist,  because  the  Ai^gentine  and  Aastraiian  harvests  do 
not  come  at  the  same  time  as  ours.     (343. ) 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK  testifies  that  India  has  not  the  inmortance  it  formerly  had  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  wheat.  The  general  tendency  of  wheat  production  in  British 
India  has  been  downward  in  recent  years.     (669.) 

8.  Oom. — ^Mr.  Prom  says  com  is  banning  to  be  raised  in  North  Dakota;  he  is  con- 
fident that  before  many  years  it  will  mature  even  in  Cavalier  County,  which  lies  on 
a  plateau,  because  the  seasons  are  lon^r  than  formerly.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
territory  to  the  west  gives  the  Red  River  Valley  more  heat,  yet  the  hot,  burning 
winds  that  strike  South  Dakota  do  not  reach  that  section.     (793. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  eays  that  com  matures  nearly  every  year  in  South  Dakota,  but  it  is 
smaller  than  the  Iowa  com.    Farmers  are  increasing  their  acreage  every  year.    ( 740. ) 

Mr.  Gaoe^  of  Memphis,  says  a  good  farmer  is  always  supposed  to  make  com  enougn 
to  supply  his  family  and  stock.  All  the  little  country  towns  have  mills  to  grind 
com.  Com  is  used  a  great  deal  for  food.  Where  the  farmers  are  able  to,  they  buy 
flour  to  a  great  extent  and  sell  their  com;  one  is  about  as  cheap  as  the  other.    (492. ) 

Mr.  Hale  testifies  that  com  can  be  produced  in  Georgia  at  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
bushel.    His  superintendent  produced  it  one  year  at  17  cents  and  a  fraction.     (397. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  estimates  the  (K)et  of  raising  com  and  putting  it  in  the  crib  in  central 
and  northern  Illinois  at  from  $10  to  $11  an  acre,  including  the  interest  on  the  money, 
land  being  valued  at  $80  or  $90  an  acre.  The  yield  per  acre  in  that  section  Ih  seldom 
under  40  bushels,  and  some  get  75;  the  average  for  Illinois  is  26.  The  cost  per  bushel 
is  from  20  to  25  cents.    The  cost  of  marketing  varies  with  the  locality.     (^51. ) 

Mr.  TuRNBULL  says  that  com  is  raised  in  some  portions  of  Cahfomia,  but  not 
generally.     (984.) 

8.  Barley. — ^Mr.  Nosris  savs  that  formerly  the  price  of  barley  was  70  to  75  cents, 
and  often  a  dollar  or  more,  but  the  price  was  reduced  to  about  30  or  35  cents.  It  no 
longer  paid  to  raise  barley  in  the  best  barley  section  of  New  York,  and  the  people 
practically  stopped  raising  it.    In  the  town  of  Sodus,  where  25,000  to  40,000  bushels 
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used  to  be  grown,  probably  not  1,000  boshels  were  nown  in  1899.  There  were  for- 
merly several  very  large  malt  houses  in  the  county,  but  the  trust  closed  up  nearly  all 
of  them  and  began  to  buy  Western  barley.  Mr.  Norris  thinks  the  adulteration  of 
malt  by  the  use  of  substitutes  for  barley  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  destroying  the 
barley-growing  business,  however.  The  importation  of  barley  from  Canada  has  had 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  prices,  because  of  the  duty,  though  the  malsters  claimed 
for  several  years  that  Canadian  barley  made  a  little  lighter  malt  or  a  little  more  of  it 
than  the  American  (having  a  finer  shell),  in  order  that  they  might  buy  the  beet 
American  barley  at  less  than  the  Canadian  price.     (325.) 

Mr.  Budge  says  the  yield  of  barlev  in  the  river  counties  of  North  Dakota  ranges 
from  50  to  70  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  price  runs  from  18  to  27  cents^  depending  on 
the  quality,  but  averages  about  20  to  25  cents  for  good  barlev;  sometimes  it  goes  to 
34  cents.  The  farmers  do  not  take  care  of  their  Imrley,  but  let  it  get  bleach^,  and 
that  reduces  the  price  2  or  3  cents.  With  care  it  would  be  a  profitable  crop. 
(852,853.) 

4.  Cereals  in  California. — ^Mr.  Naftzoeb  testifies  that  the  California  wheat  crop  of 
1900  was  a  little  over  973,000  tons.  The  exports  of  barley  from  California  were 
212,000  tons.  The  production  of  other  cereals  is  comparatively  small.  Very  little 
com  is  raised.  The  summer  is  too  dry  for  com,  though  there  are  limited  areas  of 
moist  land  near  enough  to  the  water  level  to  produce  it.  Oregon  and  Waahin^n, 
having  a  longer  rainy  season,  produce  more  com.     (950.) 

Mr.  Naftzger  says  there  is  a  wet  and  a  dry  season  in  California.  The  rains  usually 
bq^  in  November,  sometimes  earlier;  but  in  central  and  northern  California  the 
rain  puts  the  ground  in  l;ondition  for  seeding  by.  November,  and  the  sowing  of  the 
cereals  continues  until  midwinter.  The  rains  continue  at  intervals  until  April,  after 
which  very  little  is  expected.  The  wheat  is  ready  for  harvest  by  the  Ist  of  June.  It 
cures  on  the  stalk,  and  is  harvested  from  June  tmtil  September.  A  good  deal  of 
barley  is  grown,  the  food  for  work  animals  being  laigely  barley  and  hay.     (966. ) 

5.  Yield  of  oereals  per  aore. — In  the  Northwest. — Mr.  Moran  submits  a  tabular  state- 
ment showing  the  average  vield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Big  Stone  County,  Minn.,  from 
1890  to  1900,  inclusive.  Tne  average  number  of  bushefi  to  the  aero  ranged  from  24 
in  1895  to  6  in  1893  and  1900.  The  average  yield  was  10  bushels.  Mr.  Moran 
thinks  these  figures  would  apply  to  the  adjoining  counties  also.     (707,  708. ) 

Mr.  Moran  testifies  that  the  usual  yield  of  from  8  to  12  bushels  of  wheat  in  Big 
Stone  County^  Minn.,  is  obtained  by  continual  croppinff  of  the  same  land,  without 
the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  or  composts.  The  sou  is  dark  loam,  and  is  considered 
fertile  enough  without  fertilizing,  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  vield 
per  acre  during  the  past  decade  and  the  one  preceding.  On  the  breaking  of  the 
viigin  soil  in  that  district  the  crops  are  small  the  first  year  as  compared  with  the 
second,  and  the  second  year  as  compared  with  the  third,  but  banning  with  the 
third  crop  they  are  fair.    (708.) 

Mr.  JuMpEB  states  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  South  Dakota  during 
recent  years  as  follows:  1893,  8.5  bushels;  1894,  6.6  bushels;  1895,  12  bushels;  1896, 
11.2 bushels;  1897,  8  bushels;  1898, 12.4  bushels;  1899, 10.7  bushels;  1900,  6.9  bushels; 
average,  9.5  bushels.     (732.) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  the  average  yield  "per  acre  is  reduced  by  shiftless  farmers,  who 
drag  or  scratch  the  seed  in  on  the  old  stubble  without  plowing  it  once  in  5  or  6  years. 
The  field  grows  up  partly  to  weeds,  and  perhaps  half  of  it,  and  perhaps  none,  will 
be  harvested.  Ten  years  ago  20  or  30  per  cent  of  the  farming  in  the  Dakotas  was 
carried  on  in  this  manner,  but  these  farmers  have  gone,  or  are  farming  better  year 
by  year.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  in .  South  Dakota  that 

groduce  20  bushels  an  acre  almost  every  year,  ana  some  get  as  much  aa  25  or  35 
ushels.     (733.) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  North  Dakota,  says  that  in  1895  there  was  a  big  crop  of  wheat,  'bat 
in  1900  a  small  crop.  The  intervening  years  were  average  years,  and  the  average 
yield  has  been  14i  to  15  bushels.     (793.) 

Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  the  yield  of  oats  per  acre  in  the  river  counties  of  North 
Dakota  is  about  50  to  90  bushels.    Oats  are  not  as  hard  on  the  land  as  wheat.     (853. ) 

In  the  South, — Mr.  Powers  says  that  in  the  production  of  cereals  in  the  South,  gen- 
erally (peaking,  much  smaller  crops  are  raisea  than  in  the  Northwest     (171. ) 

Mr.  Whitkey  testifies  that  the  normal  yield  of  grain  is  about  one-third  as  great  in 
the  South  as  in  the  North,  apparently  because  in  the  Northern  States  frosty  nights 
occur  at  about  the  time  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  growth,  favoring  the  production 
of  grain,  as  in  all  plants,  when  there  is  danger  of  destruction,  the  plant  tends  to 
reproduce  itself  by  the  formation  of  seed.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
higher  temperature  and  greater  humidity,  there  is  a  pendstence  of  vegetable  growth 
and  less  chance  for  the  productioii  of  grain.    (873.) 
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Mr.  Whitney  adds,  however,  that  the  largeet  yield  of  com  on  record  ia  from  South 
Ourolina,  where  the  vegetative  growth  was  checked  by  certain  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  resulting  vield  was  phenomenal.     (873. ) 

Mr.  NuNNALLT  says  about  10  bushels  of  wheat  and  15  bushels  of  sheUed  corn  are 
raised  to  the  acre  in  Georgia.    (457.) 

6.  Cost  of  whMt  prodoetioiL — IfinneMto. — ^Mr.  Moban  submits  the  following  estimate 
of  the  average  cost  for  11  years  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat  in  Bigstone  Ck>unty,  Minn. : 
Plowing  stubbles,  |1;  dra^^ig,  15  cents;  seed,  75  cents;  drilling  or  seeding,  30 
cents;  cutting  or  binding,  including  twine,  75  cents;  shocking,  15  cents;  stacking, 
|l;  thrashing,  60  cents;  hauling  to  market,  from  3  to  7  miles,  3  cents  a  bu^el;  inter- 
est on  luid  worth  $20  at  7  per  cent,  $1.40;  tax,  including  road  tax,  30  cents;  total, 
$6.40,  or  including  the  cost  of  hauling  to  market,  $6.70.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
for  11  years  was  10  bushels,  and  the  average  price  for  No.  1  Northern  was  60}  cents. 
The  usual  difference  of  2  cents  a  bushel  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  between  No.  2 
and  No.  3  miJces  the  average  58iV  cents  a  bushel.     (707. ) 

South  Dakota. — ^Mr.  Jumpbr  submits  statistics  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  raising  and 
majcVe^qg  wheat  in  South  Dakota.  He  explains  that  the  figures  given  are  less  than 
f  >  Mr.  quan  by  Mr.  Moran,  because  they  are  based  on  wheat  headed  and  put  in  the 
^^P"<^^  ^-  Moran's  were  based  on  wheat  cut  by  the  binder,  then  shocked,  and 
d|miBG(«jKl  thrashed  from  the  stack,  which  is  possiblv  $1.25  an  a^re  more  expensive. 
}£9^v«r;  Mr.  Jumper  does  not  include  interest  on  the  value  of  property,  but  com- 
mences with  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  ends  with  the  wheat  at  the  elevator, 
allowing  average  wages  and  including  16  cents  for  taxes,  but  nothing  for  wear  ana 
tear  of  machinery.  The  average  cost  of  production  of  wheat  is  stated  as  follows: 
1883,  $3.45  an  acre;  1894,  $3.25;  1895,  $3.80;  1896,  $3.90;  1897,  $3.95;  1898,  $4.25; 
1699,  $3.90;  1900,  $3.70;  average,  $3.77.     (732.) 

Nonih  Dakota. — Mr.  Budob,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  estimates  the  cost  of  raising 
wheat  and  patting  it  on  the  cars  at  about  $5  an  acre.     (849.) 

Mr.  Pbom  testines  that  it  costs  about  $5.72  an  acre  to  raise  wheat  in  North  Dakota, 
not  including  interest  on  the  land.  -  There  is  a  nuu^g^  of  profit    (793. ) 

7.  Does  it  pay  to  raise  wheatV— The  question  as  to  whether  wheat  farming  is  profit- 
able in  western  Minnesota  at  10  bushels  an  acre  at  the  average  price  of  the  past 
decade  is  answered  by  Mr.  Moran  in  the  negative;  ''the  more  wheat  we  grow,  the 
poorer  we  get. ' '  The  settling  of  the  country  increases  the  value  of  the  land,  however. 
(708.) 

Mr.  Moran  testifies  that  his  estimates  of  cost  of  production  (see  IX,  A  6  above)  rep- 
resent the  lowest  price  at  which  the  work  could  be  done,  and  that  in  comparison  with 
the  price  of  grain  they  show  thatmun  is  raised  at  a  loss,  allowing  a  reasonable  remu- 
neration for  the  farmer's  time.  With  land  at  $20  an  acre,  which  is  about  the  average 
price  in  his  vicinity,  and  allowing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  the  witness  fails  to  see  how 
a  young  man  can  get  a  foothold  raising  wheat    (710. ) 

M^  Gbkblet,  of  South  Dakota,  says  the  farmers  of  ttiat  section  can  not  make  it  pay 
to  raise  wheat  year  after  year;  they  lose  crops  by  hail  and  drought,  and  if  they  have 
no  stock,  the  year's  income  is  gone.  Wheat  exhausts  the  soil,  and  does  not  pay 
unless  it  is  brought  in  incidentally  in  rotation  with  stock  farming.  The  attention  of 
the  whole  Northwest  is  turning  more  to  stock.  This  will  decrease  the  wheat  pro- 
duction for  a  time,  but  Mr.  Greeley  knows  of  farmers  who  are  raising  more  grain  than 
before  they  put  the  stock  on  the  farm,  because  their  farms  are  cleaner  and  richer. 
With  good  stock  farms  the  Northwest  will  continue  to  be  the  ' '  granary  of  the  world. ' ' 
(938.) 

Mr.  Budge,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  says  that  when  a  man  cultivates  his  farm 
rightly  it  is  profitable  to  raise  wheat    The  price  avera^  about  60  cents.     (849. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  finds  the  profit  per  acre  from  wheat  raising  in  South  Dakota,  or  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  average  price  of  each  crop,  to  have 
been  as  follows:  1893,  21  cents;  1894,  49  cents  loss;  1895,  profit  of  $1;  1896,  $2.03; 
1897,  $1.97;  1898,  $1.95;  1899,  $1.45;  1900,  30  cents;  average,  $1.05. 

Mr.  Jumper  estimates  that  the  average  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  his  section  on 
160  acres  would  be  1,200  or  1,250  bushels,  giving  a  clear  profit  of  about  $275,  after 
allowinff  good  wages.    Mr.  Jumper  denies  that  the  more  wheat  a  man  grows  the 

Korer  he  gets.    He  says  he  can  dte  many  thrifty  farmers  in  Brown  County  who 
ve  added  more  land  to  their  farms  by  raising  wheat,  but  they  have  grown  much 
more  wheat  than  the  average.     ( 732,  733. ) 

Mr.  TuBNBULL  states  that  it  is  thought  by  experts  in  the  business  that  wheat  can 
not  be  raised  at  a  profit  in  California.  Manv  of  those  that  have  been  lai>2:ely  in  the 
busmesB  are  quitting  it  and  cutting  up  their  farms  for  fruit  The  laigest  yields  would 
be  about  30  centals  or  50  bushels  an  acre  on  the  Sacramento  bottoms.  That  is  an 
unusual  crop.    A  good  average  crop  for  a  fair  year  would  be  15  or  16  centals,  or  25 
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to  27  bushels.  The  troable  is  that  sach  a  crop  can  be  obtained  only  about  twice  in 
5  years.  The  other  3  crops  would  probably  not  be  one-fourth  as  great;  so  the  fiamn 
would  run  3  years  at  a  loss  and  2  at  a  profit  This  is  because  of  lack  of  water.  (970, 
983-985.) 

8.  Grain  marksti.— Mr.  Wiuon,  of  Magnolia,  111.,  says  the  grain  from  that  section 
goes  to  Chicago  for  the  most  part,  though  grain  is  shipped  to  the  Gulf  to  a  consider- 
able extent     (252.) 

Mr.  Pbatt,  of  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.^  says  that  when  he  was  first  in  the  wheat  busi- 
ness the  wheat  was  shipped  to  commission  houses  in  Milwaukee.  Afterwards  Chicago 
was  the  market  for  wheat  from  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  Minneapolis  the  mar- 
ket for  Dakota.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  a  great  many  country  buyers  bought  up 
grain  and  shipped  it  on  their  own  responsibility  to  elevator  companies,  putting  up 
cheap  houses  along  the  track.    The  grain  was  handled  by  sample.    (726. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  of  Graceville,  Minn.,  says  he  generally  sells  his  grain  under  the  quo- 
tations of  the  Minneapolis  market,  which  are  sometimes  lower  and  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  the  Chicago  quotations.     (713. ) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says  the  buyers  of  wheat  in  that  sectiop^^hiFt^ 
Minneapolis  prindiMdly,  and  the  price  is  set  mainly  by  Minneapolis  people^  y  little 
if  the  Duluth  market  is  better  than  the  Minneapolis  market  the  wheat  goes  areas  of 
neapolis,  but  some  cars  go  right  on  to  Duluth.  The  heads  of  the  Minneapolis  vtox^ 
will  order  it  to  Duluth;  they  can  make  a  deal  with  the  Duluth  people  at  any  titb&. 
The  local  buyers  on  the  Great  Northern  road,  however,  very  seldom  ship  wheat  to 
Minneapolis,  but  ship  to  Duluth.  There  are  no  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  buyers  in  that 
section.    (727,728.) 

Mr.  Jumper,  also  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says  the  wheat  from  that  section  is  nearly^ 
all  unloaded  and  sold  at  Minneapolis,  because  the  price  there  is  about  equal  to  Chi- 
cago prices;  a  farmer  would  lose  2  or  3  cents  a  bushel  by  shipping  to  Chicago.  Some 
of  the  wheat  goes  direct  to  Duluth  for  transshipment  by  the  lakes  and  export  Mr. 
Jumper  knows  of  no  instances  of  shipments  to  New  York,  because  the  difference  in 
price  between  Minneapolis  and  New  York  is  very  much  lees  than  the  freight  The 
uurmers  never  ship  wheat  to  Chica^  or  Milwaukee,  because  Minneapolis  and  Duluth 
are  much  better  markets.  The  pnce  in  Minneapolis  is  more  than-  the  price  in  Chi- 
cago, taking  the  freight  into  consideration,  because  of  the  local  consumption  by  tlie 
mSls  in  Minneapolis.    (739,  740. ) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  shipments  of  grain  from  Cavalier  County,  N.  Dak.,  are  very 
often  divided  between  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  the  freight  rate  being  the  same  to 
both  points — 15}  cents  per  100  pounds.  At  times  there  is  a  difference  of  2  cents  in 
favor  of  Duluth,  and  at  other  times  of  the  year  Minneapolis  is  higher.  The  best 
grades  of  wheat  go  to  Duluth;  the  poorer  graides  generally  go  to  Minneapolis,  and  are 
mixed  with  better  mdee.    ( 795,  796. ) 

Mr.  Pratt  says  t£at  it  is  impossible  to  ship  wheat  to  Liverpool  so  as  to  keep  each 
grade  separate,  as  some  schemers  have  proposed.  It  is  mixed  before  it  starts  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  whole  caigo  shipped  in  bulk.    (727. ) 

9.  Tke  manufaetiure  of  flour.— Mr.  Redding  testifies  that  there  are  some  roller  mills 
in  northwestern  G^igia.  the  wheat-growing  section  of  the  State.  They  are  beins 
established  even  in  middle  Georgia.  Quite  an  interest  in  wheat  has  been  created 
within  a  few  years,  centering  lar^ly  about  Macon.     (447. ) 

Mr.  Redding  thinks  the  establishment  of  local  fiour  mills  would  doubtless  tend  to 
increase  the  aemand  for  the  Greoiigia  wheat  crop.  There  are  a  great  many  old- 
tohioned  merchant  mills  now  idle  or  only  grinding  com  which  could  be  equipped 
for  grinding  wheat     (448. ) 

Mr.  TuRNBULL  states  that  all  the  flour  used  in  California  is  manufactured  there 
from  California  wheat,  and  a  lar^  amount  is  also  manufactured  for  shipment  to 
Asia.    This  trade  is  rapidly  growmg.     (983,  985. ) 

10.  Prioas  of  wheat — Reasons  for  tow  prices, — Dr.  Cbowbll  attributes  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  wheat  to  (1)  transportation  facilities,  and  (2)  the  great  increase  in 
production  due  to  tJie  application  of  agricultural  machinery  to  cheap,  rich  land.  A 
great  decline  has  occurred  since  the  development  of  the  wheat-growing  section  of 
America.  Dr.  Crowell  submits  a  diagram  from  the  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Agriculture,  showing  that  from  1849  to  1872  the  production  of  wheat  increased 
70  per  cent  and  the  price  increased  30  per  cent,  while  m>m  1872  to  1894  the  produc- 
tion increased  40  per  cent  and  the  price  decreased  60  per  cent.     (341,  342.) 

Eecent  price  movements. — Mr.  Colbs,  of  New  Jersey,  testifying  in  June,  1899,  stated 
the  price  of  wheat  in  New  Jersey  was  about  85  cents.  The  previous  summer  it  was 
about  75  cents;  the  year  before  that,  somewhat  higher,  and  the  year  before  that 
about  65  or  60  cents.  The  average  price  for  the  years  of  1897  to  1899  was  higher 
than  for  some  years  previous.    He  tninks  the  average  wheat  crop  in  his  section  in 
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He  does  not  regard  wheat  aa  a  paying 

of  the 


1896  was  18  bnahete  and  in  1887  22  ooshels. 

crop  in  that  section,  though  it  is  sometimee  necessary  to  grow  it  on  accoont'of 

straw.     (127.) 

Mr.  PowsBB  says  that  in  Minnesota,  the  center  of  the  wheat  area,  the  gold  yaloe 
of  wheat  on  the  nrm,  as  siven  by  the  Agricultural  Department  for  5  vears  about  the 
close  of  the  war,  averagea  about  the  same  as  in  recent  years,  or  a  little  less.  Wheat 
at  the  center  of  production  has  remained  substantially  unchanged  in  price.    ( 188. ) 

Mr.  Haxlet  says  that  the  average  price  the  farmer  ^ts  for  wheat  in  the  wheat 
belt  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cento,  although  the  pnce  quoted  is  fip»ierally  about 
70  cents.  The  price  of  wheat  July  1,  1899,  was  52  cento  at  ViborK,  8.  Didc.,. 
about  275  miles  irom  Biinneapolis;  about  45  cento  at  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and  60 
cents  at  a  distance  of  150  miles  from  Minneapolis,  or,  on  an  average,  about  55  cento 
in  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest;  while  in  Minneapolis  the  price  was  89|  cents,  in 
Bulath  72i,  in  Chicago  73,  and  in  New  York  78}.  The  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
of  wheat  being  50  cents,  it  costo  about  one-half  that  cost  to  carry  it  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  including  freight  charges,  storage,  insurance,  loading  and  unloading,  etc. 
(280,  287.) 

Mr.  MoRAN  testifies  that  there  is  usually  a  difference  of  10  cento  a  bushel  between 
the  price  of  wheat  in  Graceville,  Minn.,  and  the  price  paid  in  Minneapolis,  and  he 
attributes  the  difference  to  freight  rates,  elevator  charges,  commissions,  etc     (708.) 

Mr.  Moran  submito  a  stotement  of  the  average  price  of  No.  1  Northern  wheat  at 
Graceville,  Minn.,  from  1890  to  1900,  inclusive,  showing  a  maximum  of  84  cento  in 
1891  and  a  minimum  of  44  cento  in  1895,  increasing  to  72  cento  in  1897  and  85  cento 
in  1900,  with  a  reaction  in  1898  and  lSd9.  Mr.  Moran  says  the  climate  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  low  prices  of  wheat  from  1892  to  1896.  The  largest  crop  ever 
wodnced  in  Big  Stone  County,  Minn.,  was  in  1895,  the  season  being  very  favorable. 
The  year  1900  was  eztmordinarily  dry,  and  the  crop  was  small  in  consequenoe. « 
(707.) 

Mr.  Moran  testifies  that  he  has  sold  wheat  in  his  yoon^  days  as  high  as  $1.37,  and 
might  have  sold  it  as  high  as  $1.50  if  he  had  sold  at  the  right  time.  The  contrast  of 
thne  figures  with  50  and  55  cento  shows  a  vast  difference  in  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  a  young  man.    (710. ) 

Mr.  Jumper,  postmaster  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  submito  stotistacs  of  the  average 
monthly  price  of  wheat  at  that  point  from  August,  1893,  to  December,  1900,  and  the 
following  averages  for  the  crop  years  and  for  the  first  6  montiis,  August  1  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  wnen  nearly  all  the  crop  is  sold: 


i8g&^ 

1894-95. 

1896-06. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

189»-1900. 

1900(5 
montM). 

Crap  year 

OentM. 
48 

OaUt, 
46 
42 

OenU. 
42i 
40 

Oenti. 
56 
58 

OenU, 

Cbite. 
53 
60 

Oentt. 
52ft 
61 

OenU, 

FtnrtOlDoathfl 

58 

Mr.  Jumper  explains  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  about  2  cento  higher  in  North 
Dakota  ana  about  5  cento  higher  in  Minnesoto  than  the  figures  he  gives  for  Aber- 
deen, on  account  of  nearness  to  Minneapolis  and  to  the  Duluth  market,  which  is 
usually  1  or  2  cento  higher  than  the  Minneapolis  market  The  prices  at  the  differ- 
ent atations  are  adjusteid  according  to  the  diserenoe  in  freight,  being  lower  or  higher 
according  as  freight  is  higher  or  lower.     ( 729-731. ) 

Mr.  Pek>m  says  that  during  the  last  6  yean  the  average  grade  of  North  Dakoto 
wheat  has  been  No.  2,  and  the  avera^  price  for  that  grade  55  cento.     (793.) 

11.  Biee. — South  Carolina  and  Louisiana, — Mr.  Whitney  says  the  rice  lands  of* 
South  Carolina  were  protected  before  the  war  by  substontial  levees,  built  through 
cooperation  between  mdividuals  and  the  Stote.  During  the  war  these  levees  were 
destroyed,  and  since  then  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  labor  to  work  in  the  canals 
on  aoooont  of  the  unhealthfulness  and  other  conditions,  and  large  areas  of  this  once 
extremdy  productive  land  have  been  abandoned.  The  rice  lands  of  southwestern 
Lonisiana,  which  were  semiswamps,  have  been  drained  where  necessary,  and  are 
not  subject  to  overfiow  as  the  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina  are. .  The  Louisiana  lands 
are  hif^her  and  more  healthful  than  those  of  South  Carolina  and  are  irrigated  by 
pumping  or  by  artesian  fiow,  while  the  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina  are  flooded  by 
ihe  nveiB,  without  artificial  means.     (864,  865. ) 

Dr.  SruBBS  says  the  production  of  rice  in  Louisiana  has  increased  enormouslv  in 
recent  years,  and  more  rice  is  now  produced  in  that  Stote  than  in  all  the  others 
together.  Until  15  years  ago  the  rice  fields  of  Louisiana  were  practically  worthless 
aad  were  used  for  cattle  and  ponies,  but  they  were  disooverea  to  be  valuable  for 
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rice  and  have  been  redeemed.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  United  States 
and  a  great  deal  to  the  State,  being  swamp  land.  The  lands  nave  all  been  bought, 
and  are  now  being  exchanged  at  $30  and  |60  an  acre.  Rioe  cultivation  in  Louisiaiia 
is  now  extremely  profitable,  particularly  in  the  southwestern  part,  where  improved 
implementscan  De  used.     (7730 

Ilice  irngcUion  in  Louitiana, — Dr.  Stubbs  says  it  has  been  found  neoeesary  for  profita- 
ble rice  culture  that  the  fields  should  be  covered  by  water.  Five  or  10  years  ago 
probably  one-third  of  the  rice  grown  in  southwestern  Louisiana  was  Providence  rioe. 
All  the  water  falling  is  retained  bv  a  substratum  of  oJav  and  by  an  embankment 
around  the  field.  This  made  possible  the  production  of  considerable  ouantities  of 
Providence  rice  for  1  or  2  vears,  but  in  dry  seasons  nothing  was  maae,  and  the 
Providence  rioe  has  been  aoandoned  entirely.  Rioe  is  now  grown  ezdusivaly  by 
flooding,  and  the  immense  amount  of  money  spent  in  constructing  canals  for  flood- 
ing the  rioe  fields  from  the  nearest  streams  has  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  Providence  process.  Dr.  Stubbs  estimates  that  at  least  $5,000,000  have  been 
spent  in  that  way.  There  are  300  miles  of  these  large  rioe  canals,  some  of  them  30 
miles  lonff,  and  every  tributary  farmer  draws  water.  The  fields  are  usually  over- 
fiowed  when  the  rice  is  about  6  inches  high,  unless  conditions  require  flooding  to  get 
the  seed  up.  The  water  is  kept  on  the  land  until  harvest  time,  when  it  must  m 
allowed  to  dry  sufi^dently  to  permit  the  use  of  binders.  The  countiy  being  v^y 
level  an  80  or  100  acre  field  can  be  inclosed  within  a  levee  and  improved  inplements 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage,  though  along  the  river  the  binder  can  not  be  used  to 
advantage,  because  levees  are  required  at  frequent  intervals  and  the  sickle  is  used 
there  for  harvest  The  levees  are  arranged  in  either  case  so  as  to  get  the  water  from 
4  to  6  inches  deep  over  the  rice  field. 

Dr.  Stubbs  has  heard  no  complaint  of  the  climate  of  Louisiana  on  account  of  the 
fioodingof  the  rioe  fields.  The  climate  is  regarded  as  extremely  healthful.  At  a 
recent  election  there  were  7^000  voting  Northern  men  there  who  seemed  to  be  healthy 
after  from  1  to  15  years' residence.    The 


»  years'  residence.  The  summer  is  very  cool  and  pleasant,  though 
the  land  is  not  more  than  10  to  50  feet  above  the  Gulf  level.  There  is  rarely  a 
frost,  and  the  climate  is  delightful.  Among  the  Creoles  there  are  as  many  octogena- 
rians as  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  An  abundance  of  the  purest  drinking  water  is 
obtained  from  artesian  wells.    ( 772, 773. ) 

Seedlimc  and  harvett — ^Dr.  Stctbbs  says  rioe  is  planted  in  Louisiana  through  April 
and  May,  and  harvested  from  the  last  of  July  up  to  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  rioe  planters  have  fea  more  leisure  than  the  cane  planters.  The  rice  is  thrashed 
whenever  pne  of  the  traveling  thrashers  can  be  obtained.  Large  rice  owners  have 
their  own  thrashers,  and  commence  thrashing  as  soon  as  the  rioe  is  cut     (775. ) 

High-^rade  rice  ino9t  proJUahU, — ^Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  good  head  rioe  being  worth 
much  more  than  the  lower  grades,  the  rioe  which  gives  tne  laigest  amount  of  head 
rice  gives  the  greatest  profit  to  the  farmer.    (772. ) 

Eice  miZZff.— Dr.  Stubbs  declares  there  is  hardly  a  villa^  of  500  inhabitants  in  the 
rice  district  without  a  first-class  rice  mill.  The  farmer  either  sends  the  rough  rice  to 
be  milled  at  his  own  expense  or  for  toll,  or  sells  it  in  the  roush.  The  mills  are 
ready  either  to  buy  it  or  to  work  it  up  on  toll.  They  convert  tne  rou^  rice  into 
the  various  grades,  from  head  rice  to  broken  fragments.    (772.) 

Revival  of  the  rice  induttry  in  the  OarolinM. — Mr.  Mbad  testifies  that  the  snoeeBS  of ' 
rice  irrigation  in  Louisiana,  after  a  long  period  of  continual  shrinkage  in  production, 
has  led  to  an  increased  interest  in  rioe  growing  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  old 
canals  were  goinff  out  of  operation.    The  question  now  is  whether  the  Louisiana 
method  can  be  aaopted  there. 

Rice  cultivation  m  the  Oarolinas  is  largely  after  the  methods  prevailing  before  the 
war,  the  crop  beine  cut  with  a  sickle  and  l)ound  by  hand.  He  says  the  reason  it  is  so 
much  more  succes^l  in  Louisiana  is  because  of  the  application  of  modem  machinery. 
(See  also  AgricuUural  impUmenis  in  the  Souths  1  F  3,  Stubbs,  p.  xcv.)  The  crops 
there  are  cut  with  a  self-binder,  economies  have  been  in  the  field  of  labor,  and  the 
methods  of  applyine  and  distributingthe  water  are  patterned  after  those  of  the  West 
rather  than  those  of  the  Garolinas.  There  is  an  economv  in  the  distribution  of  the 
water,  as  well  as  in  the  harvestins  of  the  crop;  thus  the  industry  has  been  made 
exceedingly  profitable.     ( 1069, 1070. ) 

B.  Cotton. — 1.  Produotion  at  home  and  abroad. — Mr.  Wbdderburn  says  the 
United  States  has  practically  no  competitor  in  cotton  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
industry  is  developins^in  the  Russian  steppes,  where  he  fears  we  shall  in  time  have 
a  great  competitor.    7632. ) 

Mr.  BARRErrr  says  the  amount  of  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1898  was 
11,200,000  bales.  •  The  estimates  of  the  Chinese  crop  are  uncertain.    American  cot- 
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ton  is  ^radnally  driving  Ghineee  ont  of  European  markete,  and  to  some  extent  even 
oat  of  Its  domestic  ma»et^  The  fib^  of  the  Chinese  cotton  is  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  spinning  machinery.     ( 57, 58. ) 

2,  Kathoda  of  cnltiTatloiL — ^Mr.  Kbddino  testifies  that  cotton  is  hoed  in  Geoigia  jnst 
as  formeriy,  and  costs  about  as  much  to  produce  as  it  did  40  veara  ago.  The 
improvements  are  usoally  in  the  selection  of  seeds  and  fertilizers  ana  the  preparation 
of  ^e  land.    The  principal  item  of  expense  is  gathering  the  crop.     (453. ) 

8.  YarietiM  of  oottan. — ^Dr.  Stubbs  sa^s  the  production  of  sea-island  cotton  per  acre 
is  leas  than  of  upland,  and  there  is  an  mcreased  cost.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  make 
a  500-ponnd  bale  of  upland  cotton  to  the  acre;  it  is  aomething  extraordinary  if  that 
amount  of  sea-island  cotton  is  obtained.  It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  maintain 
the  long  staple.  The  planters  who  ^t  50  cents  a  pound  for  their  cotton  select  their 
seed  with  the  createst  care,  and  mamtain  the  selection  every  year;  but  where  it  is 
grown  carelessly)  &s  in  southern  Geoigia,  the  price  is  rarely  more  than  15  to  18  cents 
a  pound;  the  length  deteriorates  very  rapidly  under  careless  cultivation. 

Charleston  and  Savannah  are  the  markets  lor  sea-island  cotton;  there  is  no  sale  for 
it  in  the  other  Southern  cities.  In  1899  and  1900  sesrisland  cotton  was  shipped  from 
one  of  the  Louisiana  experiment  stations  and  the  prices  obtained  were  from  17  to  30 
cents,  while  the  prices  were  about  14  to  50  cents  for  ginned  cotton. 

I^.  Stubbs  ados  that  the  upland  cotton  is  baled  in  the  press  at  the  ginhouse.  The 
searisland  cotton  is  put  in  long  bags  and  packed  down  by  tramping  until  a  bag  weighs 
from  300  to  400  pounds. 

Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  there  is  abundant  room  for  spreading  the  cultivation  of  sea-island 
cotton;  but  sea-island  cotton  is  very  objectionable  to  an  upland  cotton  man,  because 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pick.  It  grows  very  tall,  and  the  yield  of  lint  is  very  rarely 
more  than  20  to  24  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  grow  it  unlesa  the  hands  are  accus- 
tomed to  it^  The  long-lint  cotton  has  onlv  3  lobes,  with  projectinff  horns  which 
the  pi<^er  gete  in  his  hands,  and  a  good  picker  of  upland  cotton  will  oe  a  very  slow 
picker  of  searisland  cotton.  It  is  also  necessary  to  nave  a  roller  gin  for  long-staple 
cotton,  whereas  all  short-staple  cotton  is  ginned  with  the  saw  guis,  which  are  extremely 
nupid,  while  the  roller  gin  is  very  slow.  The  saw  gin  tears  the  seed  off,  while  the 
roller  gin  or  knife  gin  cuts  the  fiber  away  from  the  seed  without  destroying  the 
fiber  at  all.  To  pass  from  upland  cotton  to  sea-island  cotton  is  almost  as  great  a  trans- 
formation as  gomg  from  cotton  to  cane.  The  Egyptian  cotton  is  woolly,  coarse, 
rather  long  staple,  and  has  a  creamy  tint  and  a  peculiar  finish.  It  is  used  largely 
for'  making  balbriggan  underwear,  hence  the  introduction  of  Egyptian  cotton  can 
not  be  suppressed.  The  merchants  demand  it  Six  or  seven  million  dollars'  worth 
of  the  cotton  is  introduced  every  year.  The  manufacturers  have  tried  hard  to  find 
a  Southern  cotton  that  would  take  the  place  of  it,  but  have  not  succeeded. 

The  growii^  of  Egyptian  cotton,  according  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  is  a  question  of  irriga- 
tion. It  is  grown  in  a  very  dry  climate  and  irri^ted  periodically,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  acclimate  it  in  the  damp  climate  of  Louisiana  and  get  the  same  result  The 
Egyptian  cotton  was  originally  the  sea-island  cotton  of  our  coast,  but  it  has  been  dif- 
ferentiated by  climate  until  it  comes  back  an  entirely  different  cotton.  Any  attempt 
to  acclimate  it  will  result  in  its  going  back  to  long-staple  cotton.  The  only  part  of 
the  United  States  favorable  for  ttie  production  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  the  arid  section 
of  Texas,  and  it  must  be  periodically  irrigated. 


The  long-staple  cotton  is  confined  exclusively  to  southern  Georgia,  including  the 
islands  on  its  coast.  South  Oarolina,  and  certain  parts  of  Florida.  Dr.  Stubbs  has 
tried  for  8  or  10  years  to  grow  a  longHsttaple  cotton  somewhat  resembling  Egyptian 
cotton  at  the  Louisiana  experiment  station,  and  by  distributing  seed  to  p&nters,  but 
it  has  been  a  failure.  He  got  8  or  10  kinds  of  Egyptian  seed,  including  some  of  the 
purest,  and  an  English  roller  gin  like  the  one  used  by  the  experiment  station  in 
If^gypt  He  saw  that  the  cotton  was  cultivated  exactly  as  it  is  in  Egypt  As  a  result 
he  has  2  bales  of  home-^rown  Egyptian  cotton,  which  have  been  sent  to  Boston  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  it  It  ought  to  compare  with  the  imported  f^ptian 
cotton,  but  the  yield  is  too  small  for  profit. 

Peruvian  cotton  is  a  perennial  or  tree  cotton,  and  does  uot  bloom  until  the  second 
or  Hiird  year:  it  would  not  survive  our  winters,  and  can  not  be  introduced  in  the 
South  succeesrally  because  it  will  never  bear  seed.  Dr.  Stubbs  has  2  or  3  stalks  of  it 
under  glass.     (78&-787. ) 

4.  Yield  par  aere.— Mr.  Nunnaixy,  a  cotton  planter  of  Nunnally,  Ga.,  cultivates 
between  300  and  400  acres  and  runs  9  plows.  In  1899  he  made  85  bales,  or  1  bale  to 
about  2)  acres;  the  year  before  he  made  a  bale  to  every  2  acres,  which  is  generally 
his  estimate  of  the  crop.  If  he  can  get  2  acres  to  make  a  bole  ne  considers  it  very 
good  forming.     ( 453, 454. ) 

Mr.  Makbok,  of  Srasbory,  Tenn.,  estimates  that  the  average  yiekl  of  cotton  in  his 
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oonnty  is  about  1  bale  to  4  acres.  No  fertilizers  had  been  used  nntil  1900,  when  Mr. 
Manson  expressed  the  intention  of  trying  the  experiment.     (506. ) 

Mr.  Kylb,  of  Mississippi,  testifies  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Friar  Point,  in  the  Delta, 
the  yield  of  cotton  is  rarely  lees  than  1  bale  or  500  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre. 
In  the  hills  the  yield  is  less.     (464.) 

5.  Cost  of  production. — Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  states  that 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  cotton  in  the  Pedeo  region  of  South  Carolina, 
made  in  1848,  showed  the  cost  to  be  4.7  cents  a  pound,  including  interest  at  7  per 
cent  on  the  full  value  of  the  capital  employed.  In  1886  Mr.  Hammond  collected 
itemized  statements  of  the  cost  of  cotton  production  from  12  of  the  best  (X)tton  grow- 
ers of  this  region.  They  range  from  6.1  to  15.22  cents,  the  average  being  8.28  centA. 
The  lowest  possible  cost  that  Mr.  Hammond  has  been  able  to  figure  without  any  profit 
whatever,  is  $5.88  per  hundred.  Down  to  1895  the  P^ast  Indian  crop  declined  after 
the  price  reached  11  ^  cents,  and  the  Brazilian  and  West  Indian  after  the  price  fell  to 
14  cents.  Only  in  Russia,  on  accotmt  of  the  unusual  development  of  agriculture,  and 
in  Egypt,  because  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  staple,  has  the  production  increased 
since  cotton  fell  below  11  cents.  The  margin  of  safe  cost  in  cotton  growing  is  about 
9  to  11  cents  a  pound.  The  law  crops  that  have  been  grown  at  much  lower  prices 
have  been  grown  under  the  artincial  stimulation  of  a  ruinous  credit  system.  Other 
property  has  been  swallowed  up  to  maintain  the  growing  of  cotton.  The  orchards, 
the  gardens,  the  sheef),  the  cattle,  the  horses  have  been  swept  away,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond can  coimt,  within  a  radius  of  from  3  to  4  miles  from  his  door,  11  houses  once 
inhabited  by  substantial  and  prosperous  families,  which  are  now  empty  or  occupied 
by  negro  tenants,  with  the  lana  divided  into  small  cotton  patches  cultivated  by 
n^^roes  on  the  edge  of  want.     (827,  832.  838. ) 

Mr.  NoRFLEET,  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  has  been 
reduced  very  materially  of  late  years:  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  better,  and  the 
price  of  labor  has  fallen  very  materially  since  the  war.  During  the  high-priced  days 
planters  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  for  labor,  and  from  $200  to  $250  for  mules,  and 
lands  were  worth  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  so  they  made  no  more  money  than  they  do 
now.     (485.) 

Mr.  I^orfieet  estimates  the  cost  of  raising  cotton  as  follows:  Cultivation,  $5  an  acre; 
use  of  mule,  $25,  or  $1.25  an  acre;  use  of  gear  and  plows,  50  cents  an  acre;  com  for 
mule,  $30  a  year,  or  $1.50  an  acre;  fodder  or  hay,  $1.60;  rent  of  land,  $5  an  acre  as  an 
average;  picking,  $8  a  bale,  or  two-thirds  of  that  amount  to  the  acre;  hauling  to  the  gin 
and  handling,  66f  cents  an  acre;  ginning  and  tying,  about  $2.50  a  bale,  or  two-thirds 
of  that  amount  to  the  acre;  total,  $22  an  acre,  for  two-thirds  of  a  bale.     (489,  490. ) 

Mr.  Norfieet  says  planters  can  not  raise  cotton  for  5  cents  and  prosper.  When 
they  have  to  take  low  prices  for  cotton  they  fail  to  make  anv  further  improvements 
on  their  places,  and  their  houses,  fences,  utensils,  etc.,  run  down.     (490. ) 

Mr.  M ANSON,  of  Saulsbury,  Tenn.,  testifies  that  if  a  man  pays  $8  a  month  for  hired 
help  he  can  not  raise  cotton  for  less  than  7  cents  on  land  producing  about  one-third 
of  «  bale  to  the  acre.  He  doubts  whether  even  in  the  Mississippi  lx)ttom  cotton  can 
be  raised  at  5  cents  a  pound.     (507.) 

Mr. Hill,  a  cotton  oealer  of  Memphis,  thinks  the  actual  cost  of  raising  cotton  near 
Memphis  is  about  5  cents,  and  in  the  hill  country  about  6  cents,  exclusive  of  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  farming  implements  and  interest.  He  says  the  cost  of  raising 
cotton  has  increased  with  the  increased  prices  between  1898  and  1900.     (503.) 

Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  estimates  ui&t  it  costis  $5  an  acre  to  cultivate  cotton  up 
to  the  time  of  picking.  The  average  price  of  picking  in  his  neighborhood  is  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  or  $8  for  1,600  potmds  of  seed  cotton,  which  makes  a  bale  of  lint 
cotton  and  1,100  pounds  of  seed.  The  customary  price  for  ginning,  if  the  planter 
does  not  furnish  tne  bagging  and  ties,  is  $2.50  a  bale.  On  the  basis  of  one- third  of  a 
bale  to  the  acre  this  would  make  the  cost  of  production  $8.50  an  acre,  or,  including 
the  hauling  of  the  cotton,  say  $9.50  an  acre.  Deducting  $2.40  an  acre  for  seed  sold 
would  leave  $7.10,  or  about  4  cents  a  pound,  as  the  net  cost  of  produding  lint  cotton. 
It  costs  less  in  the  Delta  than  in  the  hill  country,  but  it  seems  to  cost  more  to  live  and 
run  a  plantation  there.     (477,  478. ) 

Mr.  KYLE,  of  Mississippi^  estimates  that  the  average  cost  of  growing  cotton  when 
com,  mules,  and  farming  implements  were  cheap  was  $20  to  $25  a  bale,  or  4  or  5 
cents  a  pound.  He  does  not  believe  cotton  can  now  be  grown  for  that  price  (March, 
1900)  because  mules,  horses,  plows,  and  all  kinds  of  hardware  are  worth  more. 
(466,  467.) 

Mr.  Balch  confirms  Mr.  Kyle's  testimony  to  the  effect  that  at  5  cents  cotton  can 
not  be  raised  with  wase  labor.  At  the  price  prevailing  in  March,  1900,  it  could  be, 
thdugh  farm  labor  haa  also  advanced  a  little.     (496. ) 

Mr.  Bidding,  director  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  says  it 
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ooete  all  the  way  from  3^  to  20  cents  to  raise  cotton;  the  average  cost  for  the  pait 
decade  or  two  has  been  about  the  market  price.  A  great  many  tiffmers  do  not  make 
any  money  at  all.     (445.) 

Mr.  Peek,  of  Geoi]^  testifies  that  when  1  bale  of  cotton  is  made  to  3  acres  it 
costs  about  8^  cents,  mcluding  the  expense  of  delivering  at  the  station  and  interest 
and  taxes,  but  not  counting  the  labor  of  the  tomer's  wife  and  children.  When  1 
bale  is  raised  to  2  acres  the  cost  is  about  7|  cents,  and  when  a  bale  is  raised  to  the 
acre  it  can  be  made  for  a]x>ut  6|  cents.     (457,  458. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  testifies  that  the  cost  of  raisii^  cotton  has  been  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  5.27  cents  a  pound,  but  the  price  of  cotton  at  the 
plantation  has  of  late  gone  below  this  figure.     ( 160.) 

Mr.  Hanley  says  the  average  price  of  cotton  in  1898  was  6.22  cents  a  pound.  The 
Agricultural  Department  gives  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton  as  6.4  cents. 
Tne  cost  of  marketing  the  crop  amotmts  to  about  2  cents  a  pound.  This  means  a  net 
loss  to  the  Southern  planter  of  more  than  1100,000,000  on  the  crop  of  1898.     (289.) 

Where  $6  a  month  is  paid  for  labor,  Mr.  Babreit  says,  it  costs  over  6  cents  a  pouiid 
to  raise  cotton.  There  are  various  other  items  which  the  cotton  raiser  is  forced  to 
pay  which  depress  his  profits.  Thus  the  cost  of  baggine  and  ties,  which  averages 
about  85  cents  a  bale,  is  an  absolute  loss.  The  amount  deducted  for  tare  in  Liverpool 
is  30  pounds  a  bale,  although  the  actual  tare  is  little  over  24  pounds  a  bale.  The 
so-called  *' country  damage"  is  also  deducted  in  Liverpool,  amounting  to  about 
1500,000  for  the  entire  crop.     (50.) 

Air.  Lovejoy  says  that  there  was  profit  enough  to  the  burner  when  cotton  was  sold 
at  8  to  10  cents  per  pound,  but  there  is  little  profit  when  it  falls  below  7  cents.  It 
can  not  pay  expenses  when  the  price  is  less  than  5^  cents.     (75. ) 

Georgia  and  Texa^. — ^Mr.  Babrett  says  that  although  the  soil  of  Texas  is  more 
fertile  than  that  of  Georgia,  requiring  no  fertilizer^  the  cost  of  labor  is  fully  twice  as 
great  in  Texas,  and  the  success  of  the  cotton  crop  is  much  less  certain.  Mr.  Barrett 
believes  that  so  far  as  labor  is  hired  in  each  State  Georg^  can  raise  cotton  as  cheaply 
as  Texas,  but  she  can  not  compete  with  the  labor  of  white  owners  of  land.     (57.) 

6.  Karketiiig  of  cotton. — Mr.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  says  cotton  is  nearlv 
alwavs  sold  to  the  manufacturer.  Mr.  Graham's  custom  is  to  tefephone  to  the  mills 
for  the  price.  He  has  made  half  a  cent  a  pound  by  the  use  of  the  telei>hone.  When 
cotton  is  low  the  price  is  nearly  always  higher  in  North  Carolina  than  in  New  York. 
There  is  frequently  a  difference  of  a  cent  between  the  Charlotte  and  the  New  York 
prices.    The  farmer  benefits  by  the  presence  of  local  mills.     (436.) 

Mr.  Redding  thinks  most  of  the  cotton  of  Georgia  still  goes  to  New  York.  That 
which  is  sold  in  the  local  market  does  not  have  to  be  hauled  very  far;  perhaps  5 
miles  would  be  the  averse.     (453. ) 

Mr.  Kyle,  of  Sardis,  Miss.,  says  the  cotton  from  that  section  is  now  generally  sold 
to  exporters,  and  goes  to  New  Orleans.  The  planters  sell  at  home  to  anyone  who 
will  buy,  and  somethnes  the  mills  send  a  man  to  the  interior  towns  to  buy  cotton. 
Sometimes  it  is  shipped  to  the  cotton  factors  at  Mem|>his.     (473. ) 

Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  testifies  that  he  sends  his  cotton  to  cotton  factors — ^that 
is,  commission  merchants — in  Memphis,  who  sell  it  to  Eastern  spinners  and  to 
exporters,  charging  about  2}  per  cent  commission.  Cotton  can  be  sold  by  the  farmer 
on  the  street,  but  the  cotton  bought  on  the  street  in  Memphis  is  as  a  rule  bought  by 
people  who  do  nothing  else;  they  put  the  cotton  in  the  warehousei  sample  it,  and 
pat  the  samples  on  some  factor's  table  to  sell.  If  a  man  sells  from  the  wagon  he 
expects  to  sell  at  ^  to  i  less  than  if  he  turned  it  over  to  the  factor  and  let  the  factor 
have  time  to  sell  on  the  market.  The  factor  sells  to  people  who  can  pay  full 
price.     (480.) 

Mr.  Porter,  a  cotton  broker,  testifies  that  Memphis  is  the  laigest  inland  cotton 
market  in  the  world.  Cotton  is  shipped  from  there  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  Pensa- 
cola,  Brunswick,  Norfolk,  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  ports.     (483. ) 

Comprmed  and  uncompressed  cotton, — Mr.  Porter  says  the  cotton  shipped  from 
Memphis  to  the  East  and  for  export  is  compressed,  but  cotton  is  frequently  shipped 
to  8outh  Carolina  uncompressed.  There  are  about  25  bales  of  uncompressed  cotton 
to  the  car.  Compressed  cotton  will  run  from  55  to  60  bales  to  the  car.  The  railroad 
rate  to  Lowell  is  10  cents  a  hundred  lower  on  compressed  cotton  than  on  uncom- 
prised.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  vidue  of  the  cotton  to  the  mill  whether  it  is 
compressed  or  not,  but  the  South  Carolina  mills  prefer  it  uncompressed.     (482. ) 

7.  The  decUne  in  price. — Mr.  Peek,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  immediately  after  the 
war  the  price  of  cotton  was  high,  but  that  since  1872  it  has  been  falling  gradually. 
After  the  election  of  1882  it  jumped  to  10  cents;  the  crop  of  1898  sold  principally  at 
about  4  cents;  Mr.  Peek  b^an  selling  the  crop  of  1899  at  5  cents,  and  sold  some  as 
high  as  6}  and  8  cents.    (45i3.) 
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Mr.  NoBFLSRT,  a  ootton  lactoT  and  farmer  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  teBtifiee  that  smoe 
since  1870  cotton  has  gone  from  between  10  and  20  cents  down  to  4  cents.     (485. ) 

Mr.  YouMANS,  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  all  his  debts  were  contracted  on  a  basis 
of  cotton  at  7  cents  a  pound,  but  when  he  sold  his  crop  the  price  did  not  average 
more  than  4^  cents  a  pound.  Gonsequentlyhe  met  with  a«loes,  and  so  did  every 
man  who  advanced  on  the  cotton  crop.  With  some  reactions,  cotton  has  been 
declining  since  1873.  It  sold  in  1871  at  20  cents  a  pound,  and  has  declined  75  per 
cent.  MI,  Youmans  thinks  the  average  decline  m  prices  has  been  about  50  per 
cent.     (118.) 

Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  testifies  that  his  ootton  crops  of  1897  and  1898  brought 
about  5i  cents,  on  an  average.  The  price  was  higher  in  1896,  and  still  higher  in 
1895,  because  the  crop  was  smaller.  The  price  of  the  crop  of  1899  opened  in  the  fall 
at  about  6  cents,  and  gradually  increased  until  on  March  22,  1900,  it  was  9^^  for 
middling  ootton,  or  9}  or  91  for  good  middling.  The  Delta  cotton,  having  a'  longer 
staple  and  being  better  for  export  than  the  hiB  cotton,  sells  for  i  to  }  of  a  cent  more. 
(47&-480.) 

Mr.  NoRFLBET  says  that  when  cotton  was  sold  at  5  and  6  cents  a  pound,  cotton  fac- 
tors carried  over  unpaid  accounts  in  many  instances,  though  some  planters  were  able 
to  pay.  The  success  of  a  plantation  depends  upon  the  supply  of  labor  and  the 
management.     (491.) 

8.  Ellbrts  of  planters  to  oontrol  prioot. — ^Mr.  Holmes  says  that  for  many  years  cot- 
ton planters  have  held  conventions  at  irregular  times  with  the  express  object  of  lim- 
iting the  production  of  cotton  and  raising  its  price,  but  these  conventions  have  never 
accomplished  anything.     (159.^ 

Mr.  Stevens  says  there  nas  oeen  a  very  successful  effort  made  in  Geoigia,  in  con- 
nection with  other  Southern  States,  to  control  the  price  of  cotton,  and  these  efforts, 
tog|ether  with  the  greater  demand  made  by  local  mills,  have  given  promise  of  very 
satisfiujtory  prices.     (916. ) 

9.  The  recent  advanoe  in  price  (see  also  Becent  Southern  prosperiiyj  I  B,  p. 
Lxxxui). — Mr.  Redding  says  the  prices  of  cotton  in  1894  and  1895  were  4 J  and  6 
cents;  in  1897  and  1898,  about  5,  5^,  or  6  cents.  He  estimates  that  the  farmers  real- 
ized on  an  average  about  7  cents  for  the  crop  of  1899.  Some  sold  before  it  got  to 
that  point,  and  some  held  on  until  it  got  to  8  cents.  The  advance  was  not  of  much 
benent  to  the  farmers,  because  they  incurred  obligations  in  the  spring  maturing  in 
October  or  November.  Probably  not  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  them  were  able 
to  hold  the  crop.     (444. ) 

Mr.  PoRTSR,  a  cotton  broker  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  the  price  of  the  cotton  crop 
of  1899  started  at  about  6  cents  and  ran  up  to  12}  cents.  He  attributes  the  high 
price  of  cotton  in  the  spring  of  1900  to  a  short  crop.     (483,  484. ) 

Mr.  Kyle  says  that  while  cotton  was  so  cheap  people  found  a  great  many  new  uses 
for  it,  as  for  mixing  with  silk  and  flax,  and  ttds,  together  with  the  shortage  of  the 
crop,  increased  the  price.     (466. ) 

Mr.  Kyle  thinks  the  cotton  crop  of  1899  was  better  in  Mississippi  than  almost  any- 
where else.  The  crop  was  made  with  less  money  than  before,  with  the  idea  that  the 
price  would  be  only  5  cents.  All  labor  was  furnished  on  that  assumption,  and  food 
was  cheap.  The  result  was  that  when  the  crop  paid  from  6}  to  9  cents  a  pound  there 
was  a  somewhat  prosperous  condition.     (473. } 

Mr.  PooLB  says  that  for  the  last  few  years  the  production  of  cotton  has  been  very 
profitable,  and  Alabama  farmers  have  been  stimulated  to  cultivate  an  increased 
acreage.     (925.) 

Mr.  Gage,  president  of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange,  testifies  that  while  the 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  did  not  raise  as  much  cotton  in  1899  as  for  the  two 
years  previous,  the  advance  in  the  price  enabled  them  to  realize  more  net  income 
from  the  crop.  There  was  more  money  in  circulation;  people  were  not  asking  for  as 
large  advances  as  in  former  years,  and  were  not  asking  for  advances  so  early  in  the 
season.     (491. ) 

10.  OTerprodnotion. — ^Dr.  Stubbs  says  cotton  has  been  depressed  for  years,  until 
1899-1900,  by  overproduction  or  underconsumption.  The  enormous  crops  depre- 
ciated its  value  everywhere  and  reduced  the  price  on  the  plantation  to  4  cents,  a 
price  at  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  under  the  best  system  to  produce  it  at  a  profit 
without  starving  the  labor  to  death.  Dr.  Stubbs  predicts  that  the  present  high  price 
of  cotton  will  induce  overproduction  again.     (782.  > 

Mr.  Stevens  says  there  was  an  overproduction  of  cotton  in  Georgia  for  a  few  years, 
about  1897  and  1898,  but  the  increase  of  cotton  mills  in  that  State  and  in  the  South 
generally  has  made  a  repetition  of  that  condition  almost  impossible.  There  has  also 
been  underproduction  of  grain  and  general  farm  supplies;  but  cereals  are  more  hugely 
planted  than  formerly,  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  has  increased  because  of 
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the  divenification  of  cropB.  The  effect  of  trnderprodaction  hae  been  to  increaee 
prices,  aa  lormeFB,  because  of  the  raifluup  of  sappUea,  have  been  able  to  control  the 
sale  of  both  their  cereals  and  cotton.  The  prices  of  wheat  and  oats  have  advanced 
and  theprice  of  cotton  has  ^reatl^  increased.    (915. ) 

Mr.  Kylx,  of  MisBiaBippi,  attnbutes  liie  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton  to  two 
immense  crops  in  saocesBive  years,  an  aocomolation  of  manniactared  goods,  and  the 
depressed  condition  of  business. 

Mr.  Babbstt  does  not  believe  that  overproduction  is  the  cause  of  the  low  prices  of 
cotton  or  of  any  other  agricultural  product  There  would  be  a  demand,  if  aU  people 
were  employed,  for  an  indefinite  production.  The  laigest  cotton  crop  ever  produced 
in  this  country  brought  the  most  money.     (57,  58. ) 

Mr.  Peek,  of  Georgia,  attributes  the  low  price  of  cotton  to  the  lack  of  money  ^banks 
paying  no  attention  to  the  farmers)  and  to  the  cry  of  overproduction.  The  aavance 
ne  attributes  to  the  short  crop  and  to  the  worid's  coming  to  the  condusion  that  there 
was  no  ovensupply.    (458. ) 

11.  Gylimdxiflal  bales. — ^Mr.  Babrett  believes  the  use  of  round  bales  to  be  more 
economical  for  the  fanner  in  the  South  than  the  sq^uaie  or  American  bale.  The  best 
round  bale  is  the  Lowry,  which  is  packed  in  the  spiral  manner.  This  form  of  baling 
saves  45  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  the  cheaper  cost  of  the  bale  itself,  and  in  the  fact 
that  no  tare  is  deducted,  tare  on  American  Dales  amounting  to  from  24  to  30  pounds. 
The  actual  cost  of  packing  a  500-pound  bale  on  the  Lowrv  system,  including  all  items, 
is  $2.40.  It  is  impossible  to  steal  cotton  from  a  Lowry  bale  or  to  mix  in  mipurities 
and  increase  the  weight  fraudulently.  The  chai^g^  for  the  use  of  all  forms  of  baling 
machinery,  which  are  covered  by  patents,  is  excessive.     (50,  51.) 

Dr.  8TDBB8  says  evervone  recognizes  the  merits  of  the  round  bale;  it  dispenses 
with  a  great  amount  of  oagging  and  ties,  it  condenses  and  prevents  the  increased  cost 
for  the  press  at  the  shipping  point,  and  has  many  other  advantages.  Thus  &r  there 
has  been  a  royalty  of  il  a  bale  for  using  the  machine,  besides  other  expenses;  but 
]>r.  Stubbs  underptandJB  that  the  machines  are  to  be  for  sale. 

Thirty  pounds  are  discounted  in  every  bale  of  raw  cotton,  though  we  are  not  gen- 
eraUy  aware  of  it  in  this  country.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  gets  to  £ngland  6  per  cent 
is  thrown  off  as  tare.  The  price  is  telegraphed  back  from  Liverpool  and  tne  local 
merchants  rearrange  it  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  bale.  Planters  can  therefore  afford 
to  pay  more  for  the  round  bales,  where  they  lose  only  about  2  or  2i  pounds  to  the 
bale.  There  is  also  a  saving  in  insurance  and  a  saving  in  compressmg.  The  big 
roll^  gin  is  easy  to  run  and  does  not  require  a  very  larse  horsepower. 

The  Dig  bales  have  to  be  compressed  at  50  cents  a  bale.  The  condensed  round 
bales  are  not  inflammable;  Dr.  Stubbs  has  seen  tests  where  thev  have  been  covered 
with  kerosene  oil  and  set  on  fire,  but  only  charred.  He  is  told  that  the  fiber  is  not 
injored  bjr  the  pressure.  Mr.  Atkinson  writes  him  that  by  the  recent  introduction 
of  a  machme  by  which  the  cotton  is  unrolled  from  5  or  6  bales  at  the  same  time  and 
fed  to  the  spindles  or  nickers  the  round  bale  has  become  popular.  Before  that  there 
was  difficulty  in  unrolung  the  bsle.  Formerly  the  old  Dig  bale  was  simply  uncov- 
eredf  drawn  out,  and  picked,  and  thrown  into  the  pickers. 

There  are  now  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  round  bales.  An  antagonism  has 
developed  against  them  because  of  the  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  public 
gins  aiKl  compresses;  at  every  crossroads  in  the  hill  countrv  there  is  a  ku^^  gin  which 
wiU  probably  take  the  crop  of  30  or  40  small  farms.  Tne  only  question  at  issue 
between  the  round  bales  has  been  which  was  the  greatest  monopoly  and  would 
squeeze  the  planters  most 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  Lowry  bale  is  a  spiral  bale,  not  round,  like  the  American  bale, 
and  it  stretches  the  fiber.     (786,  787. ) 

Mr.  Hutchinson^  representing  the  American  Cotton  Company,  testifies  that  a  pre- 
mium of  45  points  is  universally  allowed  in  the  Memphis  market  on  cotton  in  round 
bales,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  American  Cotton  Company.  This  premium  is  not 
always  maintained  at  local  points  where  there  is  a  stiff  fight  to  shut  out  the  round 
bales.  Wherever  a  round-bale  press  is  located  it  also  raises  the  price  of  square-bale 
cotton.  The  Memphis  buyer,  in  order  to  get  any  square-bale  cotton  at  that  point, 
has  to  telephone  his  agent  raising  the  limit  a  quarter  or  half  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  says  50,000  pounds  of  cotton  m  round  lap  bales  can  be  put  into  a  box 
car  and  shipped  duectly  to  the  Eastern  mills.  It  would  otherwise  require  four  box 
cars  to  carry  the  same  amount  of  cotton  to  Meniphis,  where  it  would  be  unloaded, 
trucked  into  the  compress  shed,  compressed,  ana  loaded  back  into  the  cars,  and  it 
would  then  take  two  cars  to  carrv  it  £ast 

Mr.  Hatchinson  knows  of  no  objection  on  the  part  of  foreign  spinners  to  the  round 
bale,  and  says  that  he  has  had  applications  for  tnese  bales  mm  a  good  many  bro- 
kers.   He  says  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sampling.    It  is  not  necessary  to  bore  the 
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bale,  as  the  American  Ck>tton  Company  ffuaranteea  the  bale  to  the  spinner,  the  flin- 
ner  guaranteeing  the  company  against  false  packing.  Mr.  Hutchinson  declares  mat 
the  gentleman  who  testified  that  he  had  instructions  from  customers  to  avoid  round 
bales  is  interested  in  a  compress.  He  says  the  only  trouble  with  the  round  bales  is  that 
not  enough  can  be  obtained  to  fill  the  orders. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  explains  that  the  American  Cotton  Company  leasee  its  pressea  to 
ginners  on  a  royalty  of  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  contracts  being  for  the  life 
of  the  patent,  the  royalty  can  not  be  increased.  The  company  can  not  become  a 
monopoly,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  requiring  the  farmer  or  ginner  to  sell 
any  cotton  to  the  company,  and  it  can  not  control  tne  crop.  The  capital  of  the 
American  Cotton  Company  is  17,000,000.  The  president  is  Mr.  John  £.  Searlee, 
formerly  treasurer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.     (509-^12. ) 

Mr.  PoRTKB  testifies  that  in  many  cases  where  cotton  is  very  dry  the  gin  box  ia 
dampened  to  make  it  hold,  and  frequently  too  much  water  is  used.  The  bales  are 
bored,  and  the  water-packed  cotton  is  sent  to  the  cotton  picker  and  the  water  taken 
out.  Mixed  packed  bales  are  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  generally  at  about  the  price  of 
low  middling  cotton.  Mr.  Porter  says  very  little  cotton  is  sola  in  Memphis  in  round 
bales,  and  it  is  all  bought  by  one  man,  the  agent  of  the  round-bale  people.  The 
brokers  have  instructions  to  avoid  it.  Mr.  Porter  considers  the  round  bale  a 
dimd vantage,  because  it  is  impossible  to  bore  it  and  establish  false  packing.  It  is  also 
huder  to  handle  in  the  mill.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  round  bales  that  the 
cotton  is  packed  with  sufficient^  density  at  the  gin  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
compressing  again,  which  is  true'  but  that  is  more  than  oftBet  by  the  impossibility  of 
examining  it.  The  mills,  almost  without  exception,  object  to  round-bale  cotton. 
Mr.  Porter  was  told  by  a  Liverpool  firm  that  they  would  accept  round  bales  at  one- 
eighth  of  a  penny  (one-fourth  of  a  cent)  less  than  the  regular  price.     (482,  483. ) 

1 2.  Cotton  warekomet. — Mr.  Brown  does  not  think  that  Wrmers  desire  special  legisla- 
tion for  their  benefit,  but  he  somewhat  approves  the  suggestion  made  b^  another 
individual  ^at  Government  bonded  warenouses  should  oq  established  m  various 
centers  to  which  the  Southern  planter  may  take  his  cotton  and  secure  an  advance 
on  it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  tnus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  selling  it  inmiediately, 
which  tends  to  depress  its  price.     ( 74, ) 

Mr.  Rbddino  supposes  that  the  establishment  of  farmers'  warehouses  for  cotton, 
as  proposed  by  New  York  capitalists,  would  benefit  the  farmers.     (444.) 

Mr.  MosBLBY,  a  cotton  dealer  of  Memphis,  believes  that  if  a  strong  concern  were 
to  build  an  immense  bonded  warehouse  that  would  provide  cheap  storage  and  cheap 
insurance,  with  a  compress  attached  to  the  plant,  it  would  be  a  grand  thing.  There 
is  now  a  great  deal  of  storage  capacity  in  Memphis,  but  the  cotton  has  to  be  drayed 
into  the  warehouse  and  from  the  warehouse  to  tne  press,  at  a  useless  expense.  Ware- 
house receipts  are  taken  as  collateral  for  loans,  but  a  bonded  warehouse,  affording 
cheaper  storage  and  insurance,  would  c:ive  a  higher  valuation  to  receipts.     (616. ) 

Mr.  Peek,  of  Georgia,  is  not  favorable  to  the  syndicate  warehouse  s^rstem.  He 
thinks  the  plan  would  not  be  of  advantage,  as  a  rule,  to  the  farmers,  if  the  ware- 
housemen had  a  lien  on  the  cotton  and  could  take  advantage  of  those  who  could  not 
meet  their  obligations  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  it  were  so  arranged  that  the  ware- 
housemen coula  not  close  a  man  out  within  12  months,  it  would  have  some  tendency 
to  help.  Mr.  Peek  suggests  the  old  Alliance  warehouse  systom  as  preferable  to  the 
syndicate  plan.     (458,  462.) 

18.  Cotton  seed. — Mr.  Kylb,  of  Mississippi,  says  the  cotton  seed  has  been  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  farmer  for  about  25  years.  He  hears  it  said  among  farmers  that  the 
selling  of  the  seed  impoverishes  the  soil,  but  even  when  the  seed  was  not  sold  it  was 
not  utilized  much  as  a  fertilizer.  Mr.  Kyle  does  not  believe  that  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  cotton  has  been  due  to  any  extent  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  seed. 

The  price  of  cotton  seed  has  exceeded  expectations.  It  was  formerly  considered 
a  bother  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  now  bought  by  the  oil  mills  at  from  30  to  33  and  34 
cents  a  bushel.  A  bale  of  cotton  is  grown  to  every  3  acres  on  an  average,  and  there 
are  about  33  bushels  of  seed  to  the  Imle;  in  the  Delta  country,  where  a  bale  to  the 
acre  is  raised,  the  seed  is  worth  $10  an  acre.     (465,  466.) 

Mr.  NoBFLEET,  of  MempMs,  estimates  20  bushels  of  cotton  seed  to  the  acre  in  the 
Delta  r^on.  In  March,  1900,  seed  was  selling  for  about  26  cents  a  bushel,  or  $5  an 
acre.    Hauling  and  freight  he  estimates  at  about  $1  to  |2  a  ton.     (491.) 

Mr.  Poole  testifies  that  the  cotton-seed  industry  has  greatly  improved  in  Ala- 
bama. Ten  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  mills,  cotton  seed  was  worth  10  cents  a 
bushel.  The  average  price  in  Alabama  in  1900  was  30  cents.  A  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Poole's  who  makes  about  1,200  bales  of  cotton  recently  built  an  oil  mill,  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,  and  made  $40,000  profit  the  first  year.  No  mill  in  Alabama  has  paid  less 
than  40  per  cent  dividends  within  the  last  2  years.     (926. ) 
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14b  OvttoB  maanbetore. — ^Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  Department  of  Agricoltoie,  believes 
m  home  prodnction,  and  would  like  to  see  cotton  manafactnred  in  America  and 
exported  as  manofactored  goods,  instead  of  as  raw  material.  He  says  the  number 
of  cotton  manufacturers  and  cotton  planters  has  already  increased  enormously. 
(161.) 

Dr.  Cbowkll  says  the  old  system  of  Southern  agriculture  was  built  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton,  but  the  new  generation  of  Southern  farmers  will 
have  to  grow  up  to  the  idea,  which  the  old  generation  can  not  grasp,  of  building  up 
a  new  system  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  domestic  manufactures  as  tumishing  a  mwcet. 
A^cnltuns  has  improved  more  or  less  around  the  manufacturing  villages,  and  the 
building  of  factories  in  the  rural  districts  will  tend  to  encourage  agriculture.     (335.) 

Mr.  Bajuupit  believes  that  a  great  advantage  would  come  to  the  SouUiem  cotton 
raisers  if  their  product  could  oe  manufactured  in  their  own  States.  TbiB  would 
probably  make  cotton  bring  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more.     (58. ) 

Mr.  LovEJOT,  a  merchant  and  planter,  remarks  that  to  manufacture  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  South  within  its  own  territory  would  not  perhaps 
raise  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  but  would  certainly  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
South.     (76.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina.,  thinks  that  the  establishment 
of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  has  raised  the  price  ot  cotton  to  tJie  farmers.  Some 
years  aeo  he  sent  some  cotton  to  Savannah,  some  to  Charleston,  and  some  to  Augusta, 
and  oraered  it  sold  on  the  same  day.  He  ^t  three-fourths  of  a  cent  more  for  the 
same  quality  of  cotton  in  Augusta,  which  is  a  manufacturing  center,  than  in  the 
export  towns.     ( 832. ) 

15.  OottoB  mills. — North  Carolina. — Mr.  Graham  says  the  flrst  cotton  mill  south  of 
the  Potomac  River  was  built  near  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  and  most  of  the  machinery  was 
made  at  Lincolnton  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.     (4390 

Termesste. — Mr.  Godwin  says  there  is  a  cotton  factory  in  Tennessee,  but  it  has  been 
a  failure  l^ecause  of  unfortunate  location  and  poor  management     (479,  480. ) 

AlahamtL — ^Mr.  Pools  testifies  that  the  cotton  mills  of  Alabama  have  increased 
enormously  in  the  past  decade.  He  estimates  the  increase  to  be  at  least  75  per  cent. 
None  of  the  mills  emplov  colored  help  exclusively.     (921. ) 

Mr.  Poole  adds  that  Alabama  has  no  legislation  as  to  hours  of  labor  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  woman  or  child  labor.  There  were  formerly  such  laws,  but  they  were 
repealed  to  encoura^  the  establishment  of  mills.  In  1899  an  attempt  was  made  to 
encourage  the  building  of  cotton  mills  by  exempting  them  from  taxation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  the  bill  failed  of  passa^.     j;923,  924.) 

MtssissifpL — Mr.  Kyle,  of  Mississippi,  testifies  that  there  are  cotton  mills  at  Wes- 
son, Natonez,  Meridian,  and  elsewhere.  Some  Northern  people  started  a  mill  known 
as  the  Stonewall  Jackson  mill,  and  a  town  has  grown  up  around  it     (471. ) 

Mr.  Kyle  testifies  that  Mississippi  has  no  ftu^ry-inspection  laws,  or  laws  to  regu- 
late the  ages  at  which  children  ma^  be  employea  or  the  hours  of  labor.  He  does 
not  think  capital  is  attracted  to  Mississippi  by  the  absence  of  these  laws.  From  see- 
ing the  children  at  work  in  the  factories  he  supposes  they  are  from  10  years  old 
upward.  He  believes  that  child  labor  should  oe  regulated  by  law.  Factory 
cnildren  ought  to  have  some  time  for  recreation  and  mental  ana  moral  training. 
They  ought  not  to  work  more  than  5  or  6  hours  a  day.  He  would  not  admit  a  child 
into  the  factories  under  12  or  14  years.     (472,  473. ) 

LouigioTia. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  there  are  in  Louisiana  6  large  cotton  factories  and  2 
larae  knittine  factories.  There  are  2  large  cotton  mills  in  New  Orleans,  and  1  each 
at  Monroe,  Shreveport,  Washington,  and  Clinton.  "Every  neighborhood  is  starting 
to  organize  one. ' '  The  newer  factories  are  organized  on  the  successful  North  Carolina 
plan.  The  shares  are  worth  $100,  each  person  subscribing  for  10  shares  and  paying 
$1  a  share  weekly.  Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  presence  of  local  factories  increases  the 
profits  in  cotton  growing,  and  also  diverte  a  great  deal  of  labor  from  the  fields  to  the 
lactories,  and  so  makes  an  increased  demand  for  butter,  eges,  and  other  small 
producta  Dr.  Stubbs  believes  that  coarse  goods  are  made  mainly  and  go  principally 
to  China.  Two  of  the  New  Orleans  mills  are  very  profitable.  A  number  of  ship- 
loads of  raw  cotton  have  recently  been  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  Japan  direct,  and 
2  Japanese  commissioners  have  visited  New  Orleans  to  study  this  trade  in  the  inter- 
est of  Japanese  manufacture.     ( 777. ) 

Advaniaaes  and  di»advaniage%  of  Southern  cotton  mills. — ^Mr.  Babrett  states  that  the 
labor  enjployed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Georgia  is  almost  exclusively  Southern  white 
labor.  Even  the  Jforthem  superintendents  are  being  rapidly  replaced.  This  South- 
em  labor  is  as  yet  relatively  unskilled,  and  the  attempt  to  make  fine  fabrics  has  been 
unsuccessful  so  far,  but  the  workers  are  learning  very  rapidly.  The  manufacturer  in 
the  South  saves  the  freight  on  cotton,  including  the  freight  on  75  pounds  of  waste 
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into  5  districts  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  also  separating  the  moontain- 
ous  from  the  agricultural  part,  which  latter  comprises  .^divisions.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  dark  export  tobacco  is  grown  and  handled  in  division  No.  1,  constitating 
the  western  end  oi  the  State.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  red  tobacco  for  domestic 
manufacture  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ** regie''  tobacco  are  grown  in  division  No.  2, 
lying  immediately  east  of  No.  1.  The  export  tobacco  is  long,  heavy  tobacco,  strone 
and  Dlack,  and  is  usually  marketed  loose  in  wagon-load  lots,  and  then  rehandled  and 
straightened.  At  least  that  going  to  England  is  stripped,  the  stem  being  taken  from 
the  leaf  to  make  it  lighter,  as  it  pays  a  duty  of  86  cents  a  pound  when  taken  from 
the  bonded  warehouse  in  England.     In  the  third  division  is  grown  about  90  or  95 

Sir  cent  of  all  the  white  burley  tobacco,  a  variety  orijpiating  across  the  river  in 
hio,  and  now  cultivated  throughout  the  blue-grass  region  and  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  domestic  filler  and  wrapper,  as  it  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of  licorice,  mois- 
ture, sugar,  and  other  things  which  are  cheaper  than  tobacco.  The  black  tobacco 
is  cured  by  fire;  the  burley  tobacco  is  cured  in  bams  without  fire.  Very  little  of  the 
tobacco  grown  in  Kentucky  is  used  for^cigar  making,  though  the  cultivation  of  cigar 
tobacco  has  been  tried  unsuccessfully.     (806. ) 

North  Carolina. — Mr.  White  says  that  in  the  Durham  district  and  in  certain  other 
parts  of  North  Carolina  most  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  produced  by  small  croppers,  and 
the  landlord  or  some  one  else  sells  it  for  them.     (420. ) 

Georgia  and  Florida.— yir.  Hale  testifies  that  Geor^  can  ^w  a  fine-fiavored 
tobacco  for  a  filler.  Some  sections  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  by  usmgCuban  seed,  pro- 
duce the  so-called  Havana  tobacco,  which  is  not  as  good  as  the  Cuban,  but  much 
better  than  much  that  is  sold  as  such.  With  the  Connecticut  or  Sumatra  leaf  for  a 
wrapper  it  makes  a  very  fine  cigar.  Mr.  Hale  thinks  it  probably  can  not  be  grown 
if  tobacco  is  brought  from  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  free  of  duty.  He  says  the  tobacco 
farmers  are  very  much  stirred  up  about  it.     (397. ) 

Bright  tobacco.— ^Ir.  Whitney  says  that  many  areas,  formerly  of  little  value,  have 
been  developed  by  the  introduction  of  the  bright-tobacco  industry,  which  is  adapted 
only  to  soils  with  certain  peculiarities,  which  nappen  frequently  to  be  unfavorable 
for  general  crops.     (876. ) 

Marketing  of  tobacco.— Mr.  WnrrB  testifies  that  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  send 
their  tobacco  to  stores  and  warehouses  and  have  to  take  whatever  price  is  offered, 
except  those  who  can  hold  it  in  hogsheads  and  ship  it  when  they  please  to  Bichmond 
or  Danville.     (419.) 

Mr.  Graham  thinks  that  the  price  of  tobacco  has  gone  down  over  50  per  cent  in  8  or 
10  years,  while  the  crop  has  decreased.  He  attributes  this  to  a  trust  or  combination 
of  buyers.     (435. ) 

Foreign  tobacco  monopolies. — Mr.  Nall  calls  attention  to  the  practice  of  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  perhaps  French  Governments  in  appointing  an  agent  or  selling  to  a  syn- 
dicate the  privilege  of  supplying  all  the  tobaccos  that  are  obtained  from  America  at 
a  certain  price.  The  growers  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  these  people  as  to  the 
prices  of  the  export  tobaccos,  as  there  is  nobody  else  to  sell  it  to.  It  can  not  be 
shipped  to  those  countries  and  put  in  bonded  warehouses  and  sold  to  manufacturers. 
The  tobacco  interests  endeavored  to  get  relief  in  sales  in  the  open  market  in  those 
countries  through  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  in  1898  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Clardy,  of 
Kentucky;  but  it  passed  only  the  lower  House.  L^slation  along  that  line  might 
result  in  benefit  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  southern  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
all  of  which  grow  the  exjxjrt  or  regie  tobacco  largely.     (810. ) 

4.  Flax  in  North  Dakota.— Mr.  Budge  thinks  fiax  is  the  most  profitable  crop  that 
has  been  raised  in  North  Dakota  for  years.  From  10  to  15  bushels  are  raised  to  the 
acre,  worth  in  the  fall  of  1900, 11.45  and  $1.60  at  the  farm.  It  is  thrashed  just  as 
wheat  is.     (852.) 

Flax  seed  and  straw.— Kr.  Prom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  says  the  fiax  seed  is  shipped 
to  Minneapolis.  The  average  price  in  1900  was  from  |1.40  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  The 
production  varied  from  8  or  9  to  24  bushels,  averaging  14  and  16  bushels.  It  is  an 
excellent  crop  to  raise,  and  is  not  thought  to  be  hard  on  the  soil  if  the  land  is  prop- 
erly treated,  or  if  the  crops  are  rotated.  The  fiax  is  grown  entirely  for  seed,  and  the 
straw  is  a  by-product.  Mr.  Prom  thinks  the  price  of  the  straw  is  $2  a  ton,  and  the 
yield  probably  2  tons  to  the  acre.     (793. ) 

Mr.  Prom  says  sheet-iron  drums  are  filled  with  flax  straw  packed  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, opened  at  the  bottom,  and  put  on  top  of  a  cook  stove  with  the  lid  removed. 
This  makes  a  good  fire,  which  heats  the  room  very  comfortably  and  lasts  a  long  time. 
There  is  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  but  it  is  a  great  saving  for  farmers  who  are  distant 
from  timber. 

Flax  straw  is  also  utilized  for  feeding  stock.     (788. ) 

Flax  miUf  J^r^o.— Mr.  Prom  eays  there  is  now  in  Fargo  a  flax  mill  where  the  seed  ia 
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ran  through  rollers  and  the  wooden  part  taken  out.  The  fiber  in  then  pressed  and 
shipped  £i8t  for  linen  manufacture.  The  business  is  said  to  be  very  profitable,  and 
it  is  very  profitable  to  the  Carmers  living  near  b v.     ( 792,  793. ) 

6.  Tea  gardaas. — ^Mr.  Shkpabd,  of  Pinehurst,  ^  C,  testifies  that  the  first  tea  plant 
brought  to  this  country  was  planted  about  100  years  a^o  on  the  Ashley  River,  about 
15  miles  from  Charleston.  During  the  fifties,  Mr.  Junius  Smith,  of  Greenville,  8.  C. 
made  some  experiments  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  later  the  United 
States  Government  distributed  tea  seed  through  the  Patent  Office  and  also  imported 
tea  plants  from  China;  but  the  gEudens  which  were  established  just  before  the  war 
were  abandoned  or  neglected.  About  20  ^ears  ago  Mr.  John  Jackson  came  to  this 
oonntiT  from  India  and  started  a  tea  plantation  in  Geoivia,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion oi  Commissioner  Le  Due,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  secured  Mr. 
Jackson's  services  in  the  establishment  oian  experimental  tea  garden;  but  Mr.  Jack- 
son's health  broke  down,  and  for  lack  of  an  expert  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 
About  1890  Mr.  Sbepard  purchased  a  portion  of  this  same  plantation  and  began  his 
experiments  at  Pinehurst  He  wished  to  produce  enough  tea  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
production  and  test  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  question.  He  has  planted  between  50 
and  00 acres  of  tea,  and  looks  forward  to  a  production  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  pounds 
annually.  He  has  exnerimented  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  tea  seed  that  he 
could  procure  either  tnrough  the  trade  or  through  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Agricaltore,  and  under  as  many  different  circumstances  as  possible.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  tea  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  with  a  yearly  increase 
of  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  and  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  produced  at  the 
rate  of  600  or  even  800  pounds  to  the  acre.  In  some  of  the  gardens  of  India  and 
Ceylon  tea  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  production 
is  a  little  over  one-half  ounce  to  the  bush  in  Japan,  and  1  to  2  ounces  in  China;  one 
of  Mr.  Shepard's  fields  has  given  him  5}  ounces,  so  ne  thinks  the  outlook  is  fovorable. 
His  green  tea  has  been  reported  by  experts  as  inferior  to  nothing  brought  to  this 
country,  and  it  is  not  artificially  colored;  but  most  most  people  do  not  like  it,  just  as 
they  do  not  like  the  best  Japanese  and  Chinese  tea.  There  is  very  little  tea  brought 
to  this  country  that  costs  more  than  20  cents  a  pound  in  Japan,  though  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  tea  grown  in  the  Orient  that  costs  from  $5  to  $50  a  pound.  The  teas 
that  approach  Mr.  Shepard's  black  teas  most  nearly  bring  from  30  to  40  cents  in  bulk 
in  the  New  York  market,  or  75  cents  to  |1  at  retail.  Mr.  Shepard  feels  confident  of 
b^ng  able  to  raise  tea  at  a  cost  of  less  than  40  cents,  even  with  only  50  or  60  acres, 
and  very  much  less  with  larger  acreage.  He  has  never  had  any  trouble  in  Helling  it 
above  40  cents  a  pound,  and  never  carries  anjr  over  from  season  to  season.  The 
preparation  of  the  field  is  very  expensive,  but  it  is  planted  for  an  indefinite  future, 
and  the  picking  extends  over  half  the  year.  From  April  to  the  middle  of  October 
the  boshes  are  picked  every  10  days,  making  20  pickings.  If  a  month  or  two  of  the 
picking  is  lost  by  bad  weatner  or  accident,  there  are  still  4  or  5  months  of  picking. 

The  tea  pickers  are  colored  children,  who  earn  from  20  to  50  cents  a  day.  They 
are  very  fond  of  the  work,  which  is  extremely  easy,  consisting  simply  in  pinching 
off  the  leaves  and  puttingthem  in  a  Swiss  trout  basket  suspended  at  the  waint.  It  is 
very  much  easier  than  cotton  picking,  and  they  can  earn  much  more  wages.  Mr. 
Shepard  does  not  consider  it  profitable  for  chilaren  of  less  than  8  or  9  years  to  go 
into  the  tea  field.  He  has  a  tree  school  on  the  premises,  kept  open  for  9  months  in 
the  year,  which  all  the  tea  pickers  must  attend.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  establish  a 
new  industry  in  a  country  where  thousands  of  people  lack  employment  and  where  it 
was  desirable  to  supply  a  healthy  and  easy  occupation  during  the  summer,  for  chil- 
dren and  women  particularly. 

In  February.  1809,  the  thermometer  fell  to  half  a  degree  below  zero  at  Pinehurst, 
the  greatest  cold  in  South  Carolina  for  150  years,  but  the  tea  plants  were  hardly 
injured,  with  the  exception  of  two  gardens  in  a  sheltered  position  and  full  of  sap, 
which  had  to  be  pruned  to  the  ^und. 

Mr.  Shepard  says  tea  from  Cmna,  Japan,  and  the  Himalayan  provinces  of  India 
might  be  cultivated  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Southeastern  and  Gulf  regions;  those 
from  tropical  and  subtropical  climates  over  a  smaller  portion  of  the  country,  as  a 
very  small  part  of  the  country  is  free  from  frosts.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  tea  rais- 
ing is  rich,  level  land,  with  a  light,  porous,  loamy  soil,  well  drained  and  capable  of 
im^tion.  The  tea-producing  countries  have  from  50  to  150  inches  of  ramfall  as 
against  30  inches  in  South  Carolina  during  the  6  months  of  the  picking  season,  and 
Mr.  Shepard  proposes  to  supply  the  deficit  by  irri^tion.  A  tea  gamen  ought  to 
come  into  remunerative  bearing  in  3  or  4  years.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Congress  has  appropriated  a  large  amount  to  be  devoted  to 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Shepard' s  work.     (440-443. ) 

Oofuun^ptUm  of  tea. — ^Mr.  Shepard  states  that  tiie  consumption  of  tea  in  this  coun- 
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try  is  about  80,000,000  or  90,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  average  consuinption  is  only 
about  one-thini  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  BritLsh  colonieSj  where  it  ranges  from 
5  to  7  pounds  per  capita.  In  Russia  the  consumption  per  capita  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  United  States;  the  other  nations  of  the  world  consume  comparatively  littie 
tea.     (443.) 

6.  Fmit  growing. — MoMachuseUs. — Mr.  Stock  well  savs  apples  are  raised  to  a  laige 
extent  in  Massachusetts,  and  he  thinks  very  profitably.  The  apples  are  of  good 
quality,  and  are  shipped  largelv  to  foreign  markets.  The  main  apple  for  shipping;  is 
tne  Baldwin;  the  forei^  market  demands  a  red  apple.  The  Baldwin  is  raised  in 
Canada,  and  the  Canadian  apples  stand  high  in  the  foreign  market.  The  Northern 
apple  keeps  better  than  the  Southern. 

Peaches  are  again  being  raised  in  Massachusetts.  At  one  time  they  were  generally 
cultivated,  but  tne  lack  of  certain  elements  in  the  soil  and  insect  enemies  and  other 
causes  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  industry.     (895,  896^ 

New  York, — Mr.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company,  says 
almost  every  variety  of  fruit  except  the  orange  and  banana  can  be  grown  to  perfec- 
tion in  New  York  State;  no  apples  have  a  better  flavor  than  New  York  apples.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  New  York  give  a  laiger  variety  of  fruit  than  is  produced  an3rwhere 
else  on  the  globe.     (552.) 

Fruit  evaporation  in  New  York, — ^Mr.  Norris  testifies  that  the  business  of  evaporat- 
ing fruit  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  sui^ 
rounding  country.  Some  farmers  sell  out  their  whole  crop  to  be  evaporated;  some 
like  to  get  rid  of  doing  the  work,  and  sell  their  apples  out  and  out,  agreeing  to  deliver 
them  to  the  evaporator,  or  to  give  the  buyer  the  privilege  of  barreling  a  portion  of 
the  fruit  It  is  becoming  very  customary  for  the  buyers  to  do  the  packing,  and  their 
packing  is  more  tmiform.  The  evaporated  fruit  takes  the  place  of  fresh  fruit  at 
hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  a  ^reat  many  private  families  use  evaporated  apples. 
The  fruit  is  put  up  in  50-pound  pine  cases  as  a  rule;  some  is  put  up  in  25-pound  cases, 
and  in  2  and  5  pound  paper  packages.  The  fruit  is  marketed  all  over  the  world. 
Evaporated  fruit  kept  from  the  air  and  in  cold  storage  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
Norris  has  known  it  to  keep  as  long  as  4  years  and  be  perfectly  good.     (322. ) 

North  Dakota. — Mr.  Budge  says  North  Dakota  is  not  adapted  to  fruit,  except  small 
fruits,  crab  apples,  etc.  It  is  too  far  north  for  the  Baldwin  apple,  but  a  hardy  apple 
is  being  triea.  Fruit  is  hard  to  take  care  of  because  of  the  cola.  When  the  fanners 
set  out  fruit  trees  they  have  to  shelter  them.  The  cold  is  a  dry  cold,  and  not  as 
severe  as  in  New  England,  but  it  comes  earlier  in  the  fall  and  lasts  longer.     (848. ) 

Peaches  in  Maryland. — Mr.  Whitney  says  that  the  introduction  of  peach  culture  in 
western  Maryland  has  created  an  industrv  on  soils  which  were  formerly  of  little  or 
no  value  and  which  are  now  worth  up  to  ^1,000  an  acre.  The  conditions  have  made 
it  possible  to  produce  a  late  peach  of  excellent  qualitv  which  does  not  come  into 
competition  with  those  from  the  Eastern  Shore  and  southern  Maryland.  These  soils 
are  of  no  value  for  general  farm  purposes,  but  are  particularly  aaapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  late  peacnes.     (877. ) 

West  Virginia. — Mr.  Clohan,  of  MartinsbuTg,  W.  Va.,  says  (June,  1900)  that  it  is 
not  over  6  years  since  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  to  any  extent  was  begun  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  Before  that  there  was  only  one  fruit  grower  in  Berkeley  County. 
His  sons  are  now  at  the  head  of  all  fruit  industries  in  that  end  of  the  State.  The 
largest  fruit  plantation  in  that  part  of  the  State  is  that  of  the  Allegheny  Orchard 
Company,  in  Hampshire  County,  which  has  about  1,000  acres  altogether,  of  which 
about  600  acres  w^ere  bearing  in  1900.    The  company  raises  peaches  exclusively. 

Qeorgia. — Mr.  Hale,  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  raises  peaches  and  Japanese  plums  most 
largely,  and  also  various  kinds  of  melons,  etc.  He  says  the  Georgia  p^hes  are 
very  much  better  quality  than  those  grown  anywhere  else;  they  are  a  little  drier 
than  those  grown  in  the  North,  but  richer  and  sweeter.  Nortnem  fruit  is  more 
juicy  than  the  Southern  varieties,  but  lacks  the  maturity  and  richness  of  the  latter. 
(377.) 

Mr.  Hale  testifies  that  the  original  fruit  plantations  of  Geoma  were  developed  by 
native  men,  and  that  one  of  the  largest  places  is  still  owned  ana  managed  by  a  native; 
but  there  are  a  number  of  Northern  people  in  the  business  there.  A  large  number 
of  people  in  Ohio  have  formed  stock  companies,  and  go  South  for  a  sort  of  picnic  in 
the  winter  and  again  in  the  harvesting  season.     (400. ) 

Mr.  Redding  declares  that  the  possibilities  of  growing  fruit  in  northern  Georrai 
are  unlimited.  A  market  is  founa  all  over  the  North  and  West,  from  Boston  to  St. 
Paul.  Very  few  apples  are  grown;  there  is  no  Georgia  apple  that  will  as  a  rule  com- 
pete with  Northern  and  Western  apples.     (448. ) 

Alc^ma. — Mr.  Poole  says  that  fruit  industries  are  being  encoura^ged  in  Alabama. 
Fniitdale,  near  Mobile,  shipped  about  80  carloads  of  peaches  to  Chicago  in  1900,  and 
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wiU  ship  200  carloads  in  1901.  All  fruits  do  well  in  Alabama,  particnlarly  peaches. 
A  mpe-growing  industry  is  also  developing.  There  are  2  g^pe-growing  towns, 
Cofiman  and  Gbubome.  Cullman  is  settled  by  German  inmiigrants;  there  is  not  a 
n^gro  in  the  comity,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  counties  in  the  State. 
Farm  products  of  every  description  are  raised  there.  Claiborne  is  settled  bv  people 
from  the  Northwest  and  by  Scandinavians.  They  growgrapes  on  about  6,000  acres, 
and  make  several  difierent  kinds  of  very  fine  wine.    (926,  927. ) 

Oranges  in  Florida, — ^Mr.  *WHrrNET  says  oranges  have  been  grown  in  Florida  for 
yeaiB  with  great  success,  and  the  industry  has  flourished  in  the  most  promising  way 
until  a  season  of  frosts  and  freezes  has  thrown  the  industry  back  for  years  and  ruined 
a  laTge  number  of  people.     ( 862. ) 

(Mfofma, — ^Mr.  I^AJTZGBB,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange,  says  me  fruitrgrowing  industry  of  California  has  grown  in 
the  past  decade  to  very  large  proportions.  The  fruit  businesB,  including  the  products 
of  vineyards  and  vegetable  btrms,  has  increased  durins  that  time  about  400  per  cent 
About  50,000  carloads  of  fruit,  of  which  about  5,000  carloads  were  canned  fruit, 
were  exported  by  rail  in  1900,  besides  about  3,500  carloads  of  vegetables  and  prob- 
ably about  7,500  carloads  of  wines  and  brandies.  The  sea  shipments  of  fruits  and 
niitfi  amount  to  about  3,000  carloads.     (950. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  the  navel  orange  was  first  propagated  in  California  in 
the  eariy  seventies,  the  first  trees  being  imported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  sent  to  Riverside  to  be  planted.  Tne  business  began  to  assume  practiod  impor- 
tance in  1884  and  1885.  There  are  also  other  seedless  oranges,  and  seedless  lemons 
are  produced  in  California  to  a  large  extent     (948. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  pronounces  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  probabljr  the  best  prune  section  of 
GiJifomia.  The  best  raisin  district  is  the  upper  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  best  pear 
district  is  on  the  Sacramento  River,  between  Sacramento  and  the  bay.  The  best 
orange  and  lemon  district  is  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties.  .The  interior  valleys  are 
better  districts  for  citrus  fruits  than  the  seacoast,  being  freer  from  the  scale  and  other 
effects  of  sea  moisture.  The  California  fog  produces  on  citrus  fruits  a  scale,  a  fungus 
smiit  which  propaeates  very  rapidly;  but  when  the  hot  summer  comes  on  it  almost 
entirelv  clears  itself.  The  citrus  fruits  grown  in  the  interior  valleys  also  keep  firm 
mnch  better  than  those  from  the  seacoast 

The  deciduous  fruit  is  gathered  from  May  to  October;  first  the  cherries,  then  the 
peaches  and  apricots,  then  the  plums,  pears,  and  grapes,  the  peaches  continuing  through 
to  September.  The  drying  ^oes  on  at  the  same  time.  The  raisins^  which  are  made 
from  a  variety  of  ^P6S  wnich  are  also  shipped  in  limited  quantities  in  the  green 
State,  are  ciired  m  September  and  October.  The  citrus  fniits  are  shipped  from 
Kovember  to  Jalj  chieny,  though  some  oranges  are  shipped  every  month.  Lemons 
are  shipped  contmuously,  but  chiefly  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  November. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  grown  in  the  same  orchards.  Lemons  are  slightly  more 
SQisitive  to  cold  than  oranges,  and  so  the  aim  is  to  put  them  on  ground  that  is  as 
neariy  as  possible  immune  from  frost  It  is  not  customary  to  grow  any  other  crops 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchards.     (952. ) 

The  oranges  are  perfectly  ripe  when  picked,  except  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  some  are  shipped  for  the  holidays  beiore  they  are  quite  ripe.  Lemons  are 
shipped  r^ardless  of  color;  they  are  picked  when  they  are  of  proper  size  and  sweated 
down  in  a  cool  place  before  shipment  The  apricots,  pears,  prunes,  etc.,  must  be 
picked  in  a  rather  immature  state  for  long  shipment.     (952. ) 

Mr.  Naftz^r  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  up-to-date  Geilifomia  lemon  grower  sends 
his  picker  into  the  orchards  with  a  ring  from  time  to  time  to  test  the  size  of  the 
lemons.  As  soon  as  they  attain  the  proper  size  they  are  removed  from  the  trees,  and 
if  the  market  is  strong  they  are  shipped  very  soon;  if  the  market  is  weak  they  are 
held.    They  are  put  into  a  cool,  dry  place  and  are  carefully  handled. 

The  November  and  December  lemons  in  about  6  months  are  very  fine,  tender,  ripe, 
^  of  juice,  and  of  the  highest  grade.  The  time  of  picking  the  lemons  makes  out 
little  difference  in  the  quantity  of  acid,  unless  the  weather  gets  too  cold.  The  best 
lemons  in  California  are  the  November  and  December  goods.  The  ripe  lemons  from 
the  tree  are  not  desirable.  They  are  never  permittwi  to  get  yellow  on  the  tree. 
(wO,  960.) 

Mr.  TusNBULL  sajs  that  oranges  ana  lemons  are  probably  the  most  prof  able  fruits 
to  raise  in  Califorma  at  the  present  time.  They  are  grown  as  far  north  vj\  Redding, 
250  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Probably  about  one-fourth  of  the  State  is  suitable 
for  growing  fruits  of  any  kind.    The  rest  is  too  rough  and  mountainous.     (984. ) 

OKwc  groves, — ^Mr.  Tobnbull  says  that  there  are  many  olive  groves  in  California, 
and  that  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  is  quite  an  extensive  business.    The  California 
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oil  is  reputed  to  be  purer  than  the  foreign  article.  Mr.  Tiimbull's  belief  is  that  it  is 
not  mixed  with  cotton-eeed  oil.     (987.) 

NvJtB. — Mr.  Nafizgbr  testifies  that  about  700  carloads  of  nuts  of  about  12  tons  each 
were  shipped  out  of  California  in  1900.  They  were  chiefly  fiuslish  walnuts,  bat 
there  were  some  almonds.    The  nut  industry  is  growing  very  rapidly.     (961. ) 

Melons. — ^Mr;  Halb  testifies  that  cantaloupes  were  never  transported  long  distances 
until  Colorado  proved  that  it  could  grow  a  fine  melon  and  ship  it  to  the  far  East. 
Geoiigia  followed  Colorado's  example,  and  found  that  it  could  produce  equally  j^ood 
melons  aud  get  them  two  months  earlier.  This  is  a  new  industry  much  appreciated 
by  the  consumers,  and  likely  to  grow.     (397. ) 

Mr.  Hale  says  that  when  the  Kocky  Ford  melons  acquired  fame  in  the  market, 
Georgia  and  Horida  melons  were  labeled  ''Finest  melons,  grown  from  Bocky  Ford 
seed,^*  "Rocky  Ford"  in  large  type  and  "seed"  in  very  small  type,  giving  the 
impression  that  they  were  Rocky  Ford  melons.  Mr.  Hale  labeled  his  cantaloupes 
"^nest  Greoigia  melons,"  indicating  that  they  came  from  the  grower  of  Hale's 
peaches,  and  sold  them  in  New  York  for  $4  a  crate,  while  the  so-called  Rocky  Ford 
melons  sold  at  $1.50  and  |2.     (398. ) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  watermelon  raising  in  Geoif^;  it  has 
been  overdone.     (387. ) 

CmI  of  production  and  profit  in  fruit  growing.— Mx.  Halb,  of  Geoma,  says  the  cost 
of  production  of  fruits  varies  from  about  $15  an  acre  on  a  large  scale  to  $25  or  $30 
on  a  small  scale.  A  crate  of  peaches,  including  packing,  transportation,  cartage, 
and  commissions,  costs  in  a  Northern  market  from  $1  to  $1.25  and  sells  all  the  way 
from  50  cents  to  $3.  On  the  whole,  with  proper  handling,  there  is  a  nice  profits 
Canned  and  evaporated  fruits  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Georgia  than  any- 
where else  in  America.     ( 397. ) 

Mr.  Clohan  says  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  West  Vii^ginia  are  very  favorable  to 
fruit  growing,  and  that  those  who  have  gone  into  it  have  made  more  than  twice  as 
much  money  as  those  engaged  in  general  farming.     (596.) 

In  1890,  accordine  to  a  statement  of  the  president  of  the  California  State  board  of 
trade  presented  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  dried  peaches  were  sold  f.  o.  b.  Red  Bluff  at  20 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  prices  of  other  fruits  were  equally  high.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  orange  growers  to  net  $500  an  acre.     (988. ) 

Mark^  for  fruit. --Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Virania,  says  that  the  fruit  from  that 
section  is  marketed  chiefiy  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  cities. 
Occasionally,  when  there  is  a  failure  in  the  West,  it  is  sent  to  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 
(595.) 

Mr.  Hale  estimates  that  the  consumption  of  peaches  might  be  doubled  by  a  bet- 
ter and  more  even  distribution.  Some  markets,  such  has  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  New  York,  are  overloaded,  while  there  are  towns  of  50,000  inhabitants  that 
have  not  a  crate.    There  is  some  improvement  in  distribution,  however.     (393.) 

D.  The  dairjr  industry.— 1.  Dairying  in  various  looalitiet.—  Vermont.— ^dr.V ail 
says  the  average  Vermont  dairyman  who  makes  a  business  of  dairying  has  from  8  to 
10  cows.  Some  of  the  larger  dairies  have  about  *200  cows.  Every  dairy  farmer  in 
Vermont  is  also  a  mixed  farmer  to  a  certain  extent;  the  dairy  and  poultry  business 
have  been  joined  together,  and  some  of  the  dairymen  raise  horses  and  sheep.  The 
tendency  from  the  beginning  has  been  in  the  direction  of  great  cleanliness  and  the 
eradication  of  anything  that  would  injure  milk,  both  in  the  pastures  and  at  the  bam 
and  house.     (413, 414. ) 

Massachusetts. — Mr.  Stocewell  says  the  supply  of  milk  for  the  cities  is  a  laiige  item 
in  the  farming  life  of  Massachusetts.  This  industry  is  profitable — at  least  except  in 
those  sections  which  suppl]^  the  Boston  market,  where  the  "milk  combine"  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  The  recent  "strike"  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Union  was  caused  by  a  surplus. 

The  making  of  butter  in  the  country  towns  is  also  (]uite  profitable;  a  good  article 
of  uniform  quality  is  made  and  commands  prices  higher  than  the  market  (895, 
896.) 

New  York. — Mr.  Powers  says  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
almost  ruined  by  Western  competition.  The  production  has  increased  somewhat, 
but  the  profit  has  vanished.  Tne  farmer  turns  off  as  much  money,  but  spends  more 
in  connection  with  his  farm.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  New  York  dairy  farmer 
bought  very  little  feed;  to-day  he  buys  laige  quantities  of  shorts  and  more  or  lees 
com  from  the  West.  After  deducting  the  cost  of  these  things  and  of  artificial  fertil- 
izers, he  has  a  smaller  amount  left  than  formerly.     (177, 178. ) 

Mr.  Flanders,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  New  York,  says  that  when 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000 
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40-quaTt  cans  were  taken  into  New  York  City  annually  over  milk  routes.  In  1900 
the  amount  was  between  13,000,000  and  14,000,000  iOnquart  cans.  Formerly  it  was 
gathered  within  a  few  miles;  now  it  is  carried  more  than  250  miles.  Mr.  Flanders 
thinks  that  these  results  are  due  to  thesecunng  of  purer  milk  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  State  law.     (998.) 

Mr.  NoRBis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  thinks  dairying  is  more  oostlj 
in  New  York  than  in  Illinois.  Land  has  not  been  worth  as  much  an  acre  in  Illinois 
as  in  New  York,  and  in  certain  portions  of  the  West  the  grasses  are  as  well  adapted 
to  dairying  as  those  of  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  few  exceptions.  There  are  only  a 
few  of  the  Eastern  States  in  which  the  eraases  are  especially  adapted  to  butter  and 
cheese  making,  and  there  are  portions  of  the  West  that  excel  the  East  in  the  mann- 
&ctare  of  fine  butter.  Western  dairy  products  come  into  sharp  competition  with 
Uie  New  York  product  In  certain  sections  of  New  York  dairying  paid  better  in 
1899  than  for  the  previous  10  years,  because  of  the  drought  ana  consequent  dimin- 
ished production  of  milk,  whicn  increased  the  value  of  the  product     (327,  328. ) 

New  Jeney. — ^Mr.  Kxtchum  estimates  that  about  half  the  farmers  of  Mercer  County, 
N.  J.,  now  make  a  specialty  of  dairying.  Those  who  live  within  hauling  distance  of 
Trenton  market  their  milk  there,  and  the  others  ship  to  Philadelphia.     (132,  133. ) 

Mr.  Magik,  a  dairjonanof  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  says  tne  Ayrshire  cattle  are  very  pop- 
olar  in  New  Jersey:  that  Jerseys  are  wanted  by  those  who  sell  cream;  and  that 
Guernseys  are  a  good  breed.  Full-blooded  Jerseys  stand  the  climate  of  New  Jersey 
well,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  Jersey  herd  that  will  give  milk  enough  to  pay.  A 
oow  must  avera^  6  or  7  quarts  a  day  the  year  around  in  order  to  pay;  an  exception- 
allygood  cow  will  average  10  quarts  a  day.  No  beef  cattle  are  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Elizabeth,  and  not  one  dairjonan  in  a  hundred  raises  enough  calves  to  keep  up 
his  own  dairy.  Sheep  are  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  not  in  that  vicinity. 
There  are  dairymen  m  the  vicinity  of  Elizabeth  who  have  started  with  1  or  2  cows 
and  established  a  good  business.  The  cattle  can  be  kept  on  commons  about  the 
cities  or  on  farm  pastures.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  men  with  abundant  means 
who  have  tried  to  produce  milk  for  the  New  York  market  have  abandoned  the 
attempt.  The  Havemeyer  estate  had  a  dairy  store  in  New  York  City  for  the  sale  of 
gilt-edge  milk,  but  did  not  realize  enough  from  it  to  pay  the  bills,  and  in  1898  the 
stock  was  sold  at  auction.  The  price  for  Jersey  milk  shipped  in  ice  refricterator  cars 
and  kept  on  ice  was  formerly  12  cents  a  quart,  but  the  pnoe  was  reduo^  by  competi- 
tion.    (101, 102.) 

North  DcikokL — Mr.  Budob  says  some  dairies  are  now  gradually  being  established  in 
North  Dakota^  though  the  winters  are  so  long  it  is  difficult  to  get  enougn  feed.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  farmers  nave  been  raising  wheat,  and  in  the  cen- 
tral paitjwhere  they  are  raising  flax  and  mixed  crops,  they  are  now  raising  some 
catde.  The  later  immigrants  from  the  older  States  are  raising  stock  and  making 
batter. 

Vvrgwia.—'iAi,  Weddkbburn  says  that  from  the  country  between  Washington  and 
Leesbnig  and  Manassas  thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  are  shipped  into  Washington 
every  day.  There  are  no  creameries;  1  or  2  started  in  Loudoun  County,  but  he 
doee  not  think  they  were  successful.  He  thinks  there  is  an  immense  future  for 
dairying  in  that  section  if  the  people  would  come  and  settle  there.  Fine  dairy  land 
can  be  obtained  almost  as  che^ly  right  tmder  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  as  by  going 
thoosands  of  miles  away.     (6^. ) 

S.  Xha  marketing  of  milk.— Mr.  Maois,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  says  that  the  dairy  busi- 
nesB  is  carried  on  at  a  profit  in  that  section  of  tiie  State  where  the  dairymen  can 
retail  the  milk  from  their  own  wagons,  but  that  producing  inilk  for  New  York  City 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabeth  can  be  done  only  at  a  loss,  and  has  been  discontinued. 
The  dairymen  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  State  ship  their  milk  to  New  York  very 
laigely.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabeth  commenced  selling  milk  about 
1840.  At  that  time  it  was  shipped  to  New  York.  The  New  Jersey  farmers  turned 
from  the  regular  lines  of  agriculture  to  dairy  farming,  because  as  the  means  of  trans- 
portation increased  the  West  could  undersell  them  in  grain  and  other  products.  The 
prices  of  milk  ure  now  lower  than  12  or  15  years  ago,  and  people  demand  better  milk, 
put  up  in  better  shape.  The  dairymen  now  bottle  most  of  their  milk.  In  New 
Jersey  truck  ftumers  are  giving  up  that  industrjr  and  going  into  dairying.  Towns 
are  sowing  up,  but  not  as  fast  as  the  supply  of  milk  is  increasing.  Mr.  Mi^e  thinks 
the  Dottom  has  been  touched  in  the  matter  of  prices,  and  that  the  tendency  is  now 
upward.     (99, 100.) 

Mr.  Magie  says  the  dairymen  in  his  vicinity,  when  they  shipped  milk  to  New 
York,  or  sold  to  the  shipper,  eot  2  cents  a  quart.  The  retail  price  in  New  York  is 
from  5  to  8  cents;  8  cents  for  Dottled  milk  shipped  direct  from  the  farm,  7  cents 
from  the  can.    The  New  York  middlemen  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference  between 
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the  wholeeale  and  retail  price.  Half  a  cent  a  quart  or  20  oenta  a  can  goes  for  freight. 
The  middlemen  have  the  milkmen  come  to  Jermy  City  or  to  the  New  York  depot  where 
it  arriveB,  load  their  milk,  and  deliver  it  Thepeadlers  keep  their  own  horses  and 
drivers,  and  furnish  the  small  retail  stores  with  their  milk.  In  Philadelphia  the 
wholesale  man  owns  the  wagpns  and  horses  and  serves  the  milk  routes.  Mr.  Magie 
has  heard  it  said  that  if  an  independent  milk  dealer  starts  in  to  get  a  route  in  New 
York,  the  milk  dealers'  association  puts  down  prices  on  that  route  to  drive  him  out 
(100,  102,  103.) 

Mr.  Magie  says  the  price  of  milk  in  Elizabeth  is  7  cents  a  quart  delivered.  Within 
a  year  preceding  the  date  of  his  testimony  (June,  1899)  it  was  8  cents.  Jermj  City 
is  laigely  supphed  by  dairymen  near  the  cit^.  The  milk  sold  in  Newark  is  dipped 
in  from  Moms  County  to  a  larse  extent.  The  price  in  Newark  is  about  the  same  as 
in  Elizabeth.    Some  milk  is  sold  as  low  as  4,  5,  or  6  cents.     (100,  101.) 

Mr.  Kbtchum  testifies  that  the  wholesale  price  of  milk  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  4  cents 
about  6  months  in  the  vear  and  3  cents  the  remaining  6  months.  The  retail  prices 
are  about  double  the  wholesale  prices.     (132. ) 

Mr.  Coles,  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  says  the  daiijmen  of  his  vicinity  ship  their  milk 
chiefiy  to  the  Philadelphia  market  Milk  is  shipped  to  Philadelphia  from  a  much 
longer  distance  than  formerly.  It  is  carried  200  miles  in  refrigerator  cars  for  almost 
the  same  price  it  costs  to  send  it  25  miles.  The  freight  on  milk  from  Salem  to  Phila- 
delphia is  20  cents  for  a  can  of  100  pounds  or  40  quarts.  Mr.  Coles  thinks  it  will  be 
necessary  to  study  cheaper  means  of  producing  milk.     (123. ) 

8.  Batter  making  in  Vermont — Mr.  Vail  testifies  that  the  dairy  industry  of  Ver- 
mont has  increased  very  rapidly  during[  the  past  20  or  30  years,  and  to-dav  all  the 
improved  methods  are  m  use.  The  dairymen  have  very  laigely  adopted  butter  aa 
the  leading  product  and  have  largely  adopted  the  Jersey  cow;  there  are  a  good  many 
herds  of  the  thoroughbred. 

The  old  method  of  separatiiu;  the  cream  from  the  milk  was  a  shallow  setting  in 
small  pans.  This  was  followed  by  the  laive-i)an  setting  in  pans  3  feet  wide  and  10  or 
12  feet  long,  with  some  system  of  cooling  by  cold  water.  The  next  development  was 
deep  setting  in  cans;  the  cream  was  fon^  to  the  top  by  sudden  cooling,  giving  more 
complete  separation  and  economy  of  space.  For  several  years,  however,  centrifugal 
separators  have  been  in  general  use.  At  first  the  separating  was  done  at  the  cream  - 
enes  and  the  milk  returned  to  the  farmer,  but  that  is  apparently  giving  place  to  a 
more  economical  system  of  separating  on  the  farm  and  carrying  the  cream  only  to 
the  creamery.  The  skimmed  milk  is  Ted  to  swine  and  young  calves.  The  separators 
are  used  very  largely  on  farms.  On  the  small  farm  hand  power  is  used;  there  is 
also  a  cheap  animal  power,  with  which  a  sheep  or  a  laige  dog  may  be  used,  that  will 
separate  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  milk  in  an  hour.  For  larger  dairies  a  horse,  bull, 
or  heifer  is  used.  The  creameries  use  steam  or  water  power,  or  any  of  the  modem 
enffines. 

A  very  small  amount  of  cream  is  churned  fresh,  making  fresh  butter  without  much 
flavor;  as  a  rule  the  cream  passes  through  a  process  of  ripening.  The  chums  used 
are  either  a  rotary  barrel  or  box  or  a  swing  chum  without  any  paddles  or  floats. 
The  original  chum  was  the  up-and-down  dash  chum,  followed  by  crank  chums  with 
various  devices  of  floats  and  paddles.  When  the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  chum  it 
is  usually  washed  in  clear,  cold  water  until  the  buttermilk  is  washed  out  There  are 
various  Kinds  of  butter  workers  used  to  eliminate  the  surplus  water  and  distribute 
the  salt  evenly.  The  salt  heightens  the  color  of  the  butter  a  trifle.  The  artificial 
coloring  of  butter  is  quite  general  during  the  winter.  The  coloring  matter  is  now 
put  up  m  various  forms,  mixed  with  oil  thai  combines  readily  with  butter.  •  Mr.  Vail 
supposes  that  the  basis  of  the  coloring  matter  is  annatto,  and  understands  that  it  is 
perfectly  harmless  in  the  quantities  used  when  it  is  properly  made,  though  some  of 
the  articles  put  upon  the  market  have  been  tmalyzed  and  condemned.     (411, 412. ) 

Mr.  Vail  says  tne  milk  should  be  separated  l>efore  it  becomes  cold,  and  cream  is 
usually  carried  to  the  creamery  every  morning.  Sometimes  the  farmer  or  his  wife 
or  children  take  it  to  the  creamery,  sometimes  the  farmers  along  a  certain  road  com- 
bine and  send  a  team  down,  and  in  some  instances  creameries  nave  sent  out  teams 
to  collect  the  cream.     (413. ) 

Mr.  Vail  thinks  it  is  probably  tme  that  if  a  man  understands  butter  making  he 
can  do  better  to  make  up  his  own  butter  and  put  it  on  the  market  himself  instead 
of  sending  his  cream  to  the  creamery;  but  it  is  easier  to  carry  the  cream  off  and  get 
rid  of  the  labor.     (413.) 

Mr.  Vail  says  the  butter  is  prepared  for  the  market  in  several  ways.  There  are 
family  prints,  tubs,  and  firkins.  The  creameries  and  dairymen  always  label  the 
goods  with  their  names.    The  choice  dairies  that  used  to  get  a  dollar  for  fancy  butter 
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now  hsve  difficulty  in  getting  a  price  mnch  in  advance  of  the  general  market,  becanae 
the  creameries  make  so  choice  an  article.     (412,  413. ) 

4.  Wevtem  butter  io  the  Bact— Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  that  Pennsylvania  produces 
aboat  90,000,000  pounds  and  consomes  about  160,000,000  pounds  of  butter  annually. 
The  Northwest  has  oiganized  the  butter  industir  better  than  the  East.  There  are 
boards  of  trade,  such  as  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  which  inspect  dairy  products, 
and  whose  stamp  gives  character  to  the  product;  so  that  in  many  instances  Fennsyl- 
vania  merchants  desiring  a  steady  uniform  grade  take  an  Elgin  orandL  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton refers  to  an  effort  being  made  (January,  1900)  to  orgamze  such  boards  of  trade 
m  Pennsylvania,  and  He  thinks  that  when  that  is  fully  inaugurated  the  merchants 
will  prefer  Pennisylyania  goods  to  those  that  come  from  other  States.     (368. ) 

Mr.  Agsb  savB  hardly  any  of  the  butter  the  Maryland  fanners  sell  in  Washington 
brings  a  first-otaas  price;  the  people  send  out  to  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  get  £3gin 
creamery  butter,  whereas  if  farmers  living  near  the  dty  would  make  a  good  article 
they  would  command  first-class  prices.     (1157. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  that  as  soon  as  the  method  of  shipping  in  refrigerator  cars  was 
developed  Western  butter  was  taken  to  the  New  York  market,  and  the  monopoly 
of  3  or  4  New  York  counties  and  their  profit  in  the  butter  business  vanished.     ( 187. ) 

Mr.  Vail  does  not  know  of  any  Elgm  butter  being  sold  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
though  it  has  a  very  high  reputation.     (415. ) 

5.  Gheeee  makiiig. — Mr.  Vail  testifies  that  cheese  making  is  quite  an  industry  in 
some  portions  of  Vermont  One  laive  manufacturer  sends  all  his  cheese  to  one  sec- 
tion of  Ohio.  The  local  markets  of  the  State  take  a  great  deal,  and  some  goes  to 
Canada  and  is  sold  as  Canadian  cheese  at  a  better  price  than  it  would  bring  as  Amer- 
ican cheese,  because  the  latter  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  filled.     (414. ) 

Trantportation  of  milk  to  cheese  factories  in  Oiuo.—Mr.  Dodob  testifies  that  in  north- 
em  Ohio,  where  milk  jis  the  formers'  lai^gest  product,  contracts  are  usually  let  to 
the  lowest  bidder  to  gather  up  the  milk  and  carry  it  to  the  cheese  factories.    ( 6w,  691. ) 

E.  Other  animal  fndiutiiea.—l.  Generalitockraiiiag.— FermorU.— Mr.  Spbab 
testifies  that  Vermont  has  a  ^ood  many  stock  &rms,  owned  by  wealthy  men  for  the 
pornose  of  developing  some  line  of  farm  animals.     (408. ) 

New  Jeney. — ^Mr.  Magib  says  that  in  some  sections  of  New  Jersey  the  farmers  are 
producing  com  and  hay,  and  raising  cattle  and  sheep  for  sale,  to  some  extent;  a  few 
ooTsee  are  also  being  raised.     (100. } 

Mr.  GoLESy  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  thinks  the  increased  amount  of  stock  kept  in  his 
eection  makes  the  total  value  of  farm  and  equipment  about  equal  to  what  it  was 
daring  the  higher  price  of  land.     (126. ) 

Mr.  Coles  adds,  however,  that  very  few  beef  cattle  have  been  raised  in  his  section  of 
late.  The  price  for  beef  cattle  on  the  hoof  is  from  4  to  4}  cents.  Some  few  hogs  and 
a  great  many  colts  are  raised  in  his  section.  A  good  average  horse  is  worth  from  |60 
to  $90.     (129.) 

North  and  South  Dakota, — ^Mr.  Pbom  says  the  more  advanced  &rmers  of  Cavalier 
County,  N.  Dak.,  are  now  raising  a  great  deal  of  stock.  The  stock  they  formerly 
kept  for  meat  was  scrub  stock  and  very  unprofitable;  but  now  blooded  stock  is  being 
taken  hold  of  to  see  if  it  i>ays.  Shorthorn  cattle  do  quite  well.  They  have  to  be 
fed  nearly  5  months  in  the  year,  but  they  eat  the  straw  which  was  formerly  burned 
after  thrashing.  Each  farmer  tries  to  supply  himself  with  horses,  but  they  are  not 
raised  for  export;  a  few  are  imported  every  year  from  Minnesota,  and  Iowa— a  profita- 
ble business  to  the  horse  dealers.  Mr.  From  says  that  wheat  raising  is  easier  than 
Btock  raising  in  North  Dakota,  especially  as  water  is  required  for  stock  raising,  and 
the  fanners  who  have  no  rivers  or  lakes  have  to  rely  on  wells,  which  are  inadequate 
for  a  large  amount  of  stock.  The  lack  of  artesian  wells  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  stock  is  not  extensively  raised  in  North  Dakota.     (792. ) 

Mr.  Grebley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  that  the  farmers  of  that  section  have  been 
compelled  to  turn  to  stock  raising  because  wheat-growing  exhausts  the  land  and  the 
pocketbook,  being  more  subject  to  climatic  chafes  than  stock  raising.  There  is 
sometimes  a  little  less  income  from  stock  raising,  hut  it  is  constant  in  spite  of  dry 
seasons  or  hail  storms,  and  the  soil  improves.     (937. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  testifies  that  cattle  are  increasing  faster  than  sheep  in  his  section  of 
South  Dakota.  Cattle  raising  is  more  profitable  than  anything  else  unless  it  be 
aheep.     (942.) 

JTwifticty.— Mr.  Nall  says  Kentucky  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  stock. 
For  many  years  it  has  held  the  record  for  the  deftest  horses,  the  best  whisky,  and 
the  most  tobacco,  and  once  had  the  lai^gest  herds  of  cattle.  In  recent  years  Kentucky 
bas  been  distanced  by  the  West  in  cattle  raising,  but  still  has  some  of  the  finest 
Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Herefords,  Polled-Angus,  and  Holsteins.    (607.) 

&ouik  Carolma, — Mr.  Youmams,  of  Fairfax,  S.  C,  says  that  section  is  not  a  good 
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sheep  will  pay,  and  will  come  to  me  and  offer  f4,  $5,  or  $6  for  sheep  with  a  tariff  on 
that  they  would  not  pay  |2  for  if  there  were  no  tariff. ' '  They  slaughter  the  fiocks  when 
the  tariff  is  reduced  so  fast  that  the  market  for  mutton  is  ruined;  then,  when  a  tariff 
is  put  on,  they  rush  back  into  the  business  until  they  overdo  it  Thus,  indirectly,  the 
tariff  has  been  the  cause  of  harm  to  the  sheep  raisers,  though  a  moderate,  permanent 
tariff  would  help  them.  During  the  free- wool  period  the  flocks  and  the  profits  of 
the  sheep  growers  diminished  greatly.  They  could  have  stood  the  low  price  of  wool, 
but  when  mutton  went  down,  too,  and  they  could  sell  neither  mutton  nor  wool,  they 
suffered  unnecessarily.  They  are  now  getting  better  prices  for  mutton,  on  the  aver- 
age. One  gocxi  result  of  free  wool  was  that  when  sheep  were  sold  so  cheaply  that  every- 
bo<ly  ate  mutton,  the  public  acquired  a  taste  for  mutton  which  it  still  retains.  After 
the  enactment  of  the  Dinglev  tariff  there  wafl  a  material  increase  in  the  flocks  and  a 
fair  price  in  both  mutton  ana  wool,  but  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Greeley's  testimony  (April, 
1901 )  wool  was  5  cents  lower  than  the  year  before,  with  no  change  in  the  tanff.  Mr. 
Greeley  thinks  too  much  dependence  was  put  upon  the  tariff,  that  enormous  (quanti- 
ties of  wool  were  bought  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  situation  warranted  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  Dig  prices,  and  that  this  was  being  thrown  on  the  market  and 
depressing  prices.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  flocks  have  been  increased  somewhat, 
and  also  that  wool  is  lower  all  over  the  world.  The  amount  of  wool  imported  during 
the  year  1899-1900  was  a  jfood  deal  less  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Greeley  says  there  is  not  a  sheepman  in  South  Dakota  but  prefers  to  have  the 
tariff  on  wool.  Mr.  Greeley  agrees  with  the  others  that  the  price  of  wool  is  better 
than  it  would  be  without  the  tariff,  but  he  looks  for  the  reaction  which  has  always 
followed  so  certainly.  He  thinks  the  agitation  of  the  matter  does  the  sheep  raisers 
harm  in  the  long  run,  the  uncertainty  hurts  the  business  so.  This  same  reaction,  he 
says,  comes  to  overencouraged  mill  and  factory  building.  He  thinks  there  will  be 
no  material  reaction  in  wool  unless  the  tariff  is  reduced,  but  says  there  is  going  to  be 
a  little  reaction  from  the  high  prices  paid  largelv  by  speculators  who  bought  too 
much.  Mr.  Greeley  predicts  that  wool  will  go  still  lower  than  at  the  date  of  his  tee- 
timony.  He  believes,  with  other  wool  experts,  that  it  will  be  more  than  20  yeara 
before  this  country  will  grow  the  wool  it  consumes.  Mr.  Greeley  says  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  tariff  are  the  greatest  drawback,  and  nearly  or  quite  ofbet  all  the 
advantages  of  a  tariff.     (941-943. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  testifies  tnat  just  before  the  tariff  was  again  put  on  wool  the  sheep 
business  in  Kansas,  southern  Nebraska,  and  Olorado  was  thoroughly  demoraliaed. 
(942.) 

4.  Forage  oropi. —  Vermont, — Mr.  Vail  says  the  common  pasture  gnsA  of  Vermont 
is  closely  allied  with  Kentucky  blue  grass.  Of  late  years  it  has  luid  to  be  8ap{>le- 
mented  with  the  principal  forage  crops — clover,  com,  oats,  and  pease.  Mr.  Vail's 
impression  is  that  the  best  dairy  work  is  done  among  the  hills  o!  the  State,  in  the 
upland  meadows.     (413. ) 

Silos  in  Vermont. — Mr.  Vail  testifies  that  the  silo  has  been  very  laigely  adopted  by 
the  dairymen  of  Vermont  to  preserve  the  corn  crop.  The  silo  is  described  as  a 
process  of  canning  on  a  large  scale.  A  large  air-tight  or  nearly  air-tight  wooden  vat 
18  made  adjacent  to  the  stable,  with  a  diameter,  perhaps,  of  16  to  20  feet,  and  usually 
25  or  30  feet  high.  The  com  is  brought  to  the  silo  and  cut  in  a  machine,  and  the 
carrier  takes  it  up  and  deposits  it  in  the  silo.  The  practice  advocated  by  the  experi- 
ment station  is  to  let  the  com  mature.  For  cows  it  is  put  into  the  silo  with  the  ears 
on,  though  occai^ionally  a  few  hundred  bushels  are  thrown  aside  for  the  horses,  hogs, 
and  poultry.  The  com  settles  down  very  compactly,  pressins  the  air  out;  then  a 
few  inches  of  the  top  decay,  making  a  complete  sealing,  and  me  com  will  keep  any 
length  of  time.  It  turns  sour,  a  portion  of  the  starch  chan^ng  to  vinegar,  but  the 
loss  is  said  to  be  lesH  than  in  drying.  The  cows  are  fed  ensilage  in  connection  with 
hay.  The  averace  ration  of  a  Jersey  dairy  cow  is  probably  half  a  bushel  at  a  feed; 
some  give  much  heavier  rations.  Clover  and  grain  feed  are  ordinarily  used  where 
there  is  a  winter  dairy.     (414. ) 

New  Jersey. ^Ut.  Coles,  of  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  testifies  that  the  farmers  of  that 
section  make  an  effort  to  raise  all  the  feed  required  for  their  dairy  cattle,  except  a 
certain  amount  of  wheat  bran.  Some  use  cotton-seed  meal  to  a  small  extent,  but  it 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  stock  was  injured  by  it.  Some  rata-baga  turnips 
and  sugar  beets  are  also  grown.    In  the  winter,  ensilage  is  used.     ( 131,  132. ) 

Hay  m  Virginia.— Mr.  Wedderburn  says  that  some  12  or  16  years  ago  the  land 
around  Bnstow  and  Nokesville,  Va.,  was  valueless;  but  Northern  settlers  from  Iowa. 
>ew  York,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere  came  in  and  began  raising  grass,  and  now,  instead 
of  buymghav,  they  ship  hundreds  of  tons,  and  the  land  has  increased  largely  in 

Soy  bean  and  dover  in  Kentv4:ky.— Mr.  Nall  says  the  soy  bean  is  not  commonly 
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used  as  human  food,  haying  a  ranker  taste  than  most  people  like;  bat  it  is  very  fine 
for  stock.  It  is  sown  after  the  last  plowing  of  com.  Alter  the  plant  ^ws  up  the 
hogs  are  tamed  in  and  eat  it  It  is  also  cat  for  hay,  and  the  rignt  variety  makes  a 
fine  hay  for  catUe  and  horses.  It  is  also  tamed  ander  to  enrich  the  soil,  being  a 
great  gatherer  of  nitrogen.  It  loosens  ap  the  soil,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  clover. 
The  r^  clover  has  no  saperior,  bat  it  will  not  srow  in  Ken  tacky  any  more;  it  is 
claimed  that  a  little  ma^ot  gets  into  the  root  and  kills  it  There  is  no  enemy  to  the 
soy  bean,  however,  and  it  is  a  rank  grower.  Some  of  the  varieties  grow  so  nmk  that 
they  can  not  be  cat  or  tamed  under;  there  is  too  mach  of  them.     (812. ) 

Hay  in  Georgia. — Mr.  Hale  says  hay  can  be  produced  in  Greorgia  at  from  $6  to  $8 
a  ton,  and  is  worth  from  $15  to  $20  in  the  home  market     (397. ) 

Grasses  and  sorghum  in  Louisiana, — Dr.  Stubbb  savs  Louisiana  is  a  good  grazing 
coontry  for  oertam  kinds  of  grasses;  ''with  Bermuoa  as  the  foundation  for  pasture 
nasB  it  is  magnificent"  The  Northern  grasses  will  grow  there  in  the  winter.  The 
Bermuda  {prasses  last  from  April  until  November,  and  from  November  until  April 
the  stock  18  carried  through  m  the  swamps  on  the  grasses  not  killed  by  tiie  winter. 
If  they  do  not  prosper  they  are  allowed  to  graze  on  the  green  cane. 

Dr.  Stabbs  says  the  Bermuda  grass  wifl  probably  carry  more  cattle  to  the  acre 
than  any  other  grass  in  the  world.  It  has  stolons  running  under  ground,  and  will 
stand  -biting  right  into  the  ground;  and  for  that  reason  stock  raising  has  been  very 
succesBfully  carried  on.  There  are  a  great  number  of  bottoms  growing  various 
grasses,  and  tlie  whole  State  is  very  well  watered  by  numerous  springs.  Dr.  Stubbs 
calls  it  "a  little  farmers'  paradise,  almost"  Hay  is  made  for  nome  consumption; 
bat  very  little  is  sold,  because  everyone  raises  his  own. 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  Pa&palum  dilaUOum  is  a  grass  which  remains  green  in  Louisiana 
throughout  the  season  and  furnishes  grazing  even  when  snow  is  on  the  ground.  It 
is  bei^  sold  in  the  North  as  Louisiana  grass.     (781. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  milking  cows  on  Louisiana  farms  are  brought  up  to  the  bam 
and  looked  after  at  night;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  where  the  cattle  are 
raised  in  large  numbers,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  the  State.     (782.) 

Dr.  Stubbe  sa^^s  large  Quantities  of  sorghum  are  raised  in  Louisiana  for  stock  feed- 
ing. The  Louisiana  soignum  has  the  faculty  of  suckering  3  or  4  times  a  vear,  so  that 
the  3  or  4  crops  a  year  make  a  very  valuable  feed  for  the  mides  and  stock.     (775.) 

Alfalfa  in  California, — Mr.  Naftzger  says  al&lfa  is  grown  in  some  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  for  cattle.  It  will  not  produce  more  than  2  or  3  crops  a  year 
without  irrisatioiL  but  with  it  will  produce  a  crop  a  month  during  the  season.  Well- 
watered  alfolfa  will  produce  1}  to  2^  tons  at  one  cutting,  and  can  be  cut  from  7  to  9 
times  a  year.     (966.) 

F.  DlTeNifleaCion  and  apedalfasatlon.— 1.  The  iliigle-erop  ivitem  of  the 
loatfa. — Mr.  Hammond,  a  South  Carolina  cotton  planter,  says  that  in  the  old  days 
almost  all  the  agricultural  implements  were  made  on  the  plantation,  the  work  animals 
were  raised  there,  and  almost  all  supplies  were  produced  there.  Now,  fertilizers, 
implements,  and  work  animals  are  bought,  and  Western  meat,  Western  hominy. 
Western  meal,  and  canned  vegetables  ana  fruits  are  supplied  by  the  country  stores. 
Life  in  the  country  is  more  luxurious  than  it  used  to  be.  Things  which  used  to  be  rare 
are  commonly  consumed.  But  gardens  and  orchards  and  'such  helps  are  neglected, 
and  the  whole  attention  is  given  to  raising  crops  for  sale.  Mr.  Hammond  regards 
the  change  as  unfortunate.     (820,  821. ) 

Mr.  Weddebbubx  says  all  the  Southern  States  import  wheat  and  com.     (626. ) 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Stbvkns  says,  the  people  of  Geoigia  have  been  "wild  and 
crazy  on  cotton."  They  thought  everythmg  they  needed  could  be  bought  more 
cheaply  than  they  could  raise  it,  but  they  are  just  now  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  mistaken,  and  for  2  or  3  years  they  have  been  raising  their  own  food  sup- 
plies. At  present^  Western  beef,  by  its  superior  equality,  holds  the  field  in  Georgia, 
even  in  the  smaller  towns,  but  with  proper  attention  given  the  matter  by  the  farmers 
a  meat  supply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  State  could  be  produced.     (917,  918. ) 

Mr.  Pools  says  that,  unfortunatel^r,  the  farmers  of  Alabama  have  grown  cotton  too 
exclusively  and  brought  their  provisions  from  the  West;  but  that  condition  is  grow- 
inaj  less  apparent  every  year.     (925. ) 

Mr.  Balch  has  never  heard  any  satisfactory  rea49on  for  the  single-crop  system  of 
the  South,  except  that  the  farmers  conceive  that  with  their  system  of  labor  it  pays 
better  to  ^w  cotton  and  to  buy  com.  The  large  planters  rarelv  try  to  raise  any 
meat  It  is  the  smaUer  tiuiner,  as  a  rule,  who  raises  nis  meat  and  oreaid.  Mr.  Balch 
says  the  men  who  raise  their  own  grain  and  meat  are  the  most  prosperous.     (496. ) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY,  of  Geoigia,  declares  that  cultivation  of  cotton  to  the  exclusion  of 
grain  and  live  stock  is  a  stupendous  error  that  lequires  heroic  treatment  before 
the  miachief  can  be  counteracted.    (455.) 
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2.  DiTBrsULoatioii  of  eropf  reoommended. — Dr.  Wiley  says  a  single  agricaltural  indoa- 
try  does  not  stand  well  alone  anywhere  in  the  world;  it  is  necessary  to  diyersify 
agriculture.     (654. ) 

Mr.  Brioham  savs  that  the  National  Grange  is  endeavoring  to  educate  farmeFs  to 
diversify  their  products  more  laigely.  The  feeding  of  grain  to  stock  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  character  of  such  stock  would  prove  advantageous.  It  would  be  possible 
for  this  country  to  produce  all  the  sugar  it  consumes  from  beets.  The  diversification 
of  crops  is  especially  desirable  in  the  South,  but  the  farmers  there  are  difficult  to 
educate  up  to  the  need  of  it     (21,  22.) 

Professor  Baiucy,  of  Cornell  Qniversity,  says  that  while  there  is  often  an  overpro- 
duction in  staple  articles  there  is  seldom  an  overproduction  in  luxuries.  The  danger 
of  overproduction  is  one  that  exists  in  every  business,  and  in  the  long  run  the  qnee- 
tion  will  solve  itself  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  solu- 
tion will  no  doubt  come  the  quicker  the  freer  a  crop  is  from  speculation.     ( 1011, 1012. ) 

Mr.  WiKHNG,  Commissioner  of  A^culture  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  New 
York  farmer  must  find  his  salvation  in  turning  from  such  staple  crops  as  cereals  to 
those  perishable  products  which  do  not  so  well  bear  transportation — such  as  fruited 
vegetaolee,  and  dairy  and  meat  products.  The  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  doing  what  they  can  by  disseminating  among  the  farmers  such  instruction  aa 
will  help  them  to  produce  these  crops.     (994. ) 

Mr.  UoLES  believes  that  diversified  forming  increases  the  chances  of  success  in  New 
Jersey  as  well  as  nearly  everywhere  else,  fi  the  season  is  unfavorable  for  one  crop 
another  will  succeed.     ( 1 27. ) 

Mr.  Hale  testifies  that  the  Georgia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  for  some  years 
been  strongly  impressing  upon  the  people  by  his  monthly  bulletin  the  desirabihty  of 
diversification,  but  it  seems  to  need  a  practical  demonstration.  There  is,  however,  a 
steady  improvement  in  that  direction.     (394. ) 

Mr.  Hale  declares  the  only  hope  of  agricultural  salvation  in  the  South  is  diversity 
of  agriculture.  He  does  not  think  there  is  enough  study  of  market  conditions  among 
the  agriculturists  of  the  South,  especially  of  the  home  markets.  Georgia  buys  hay, 
com,  meat,  canned  goods,  dried  fruit,  etc.,  which  can  be  profitably  produced  at  home. 
Mr.  Hale  has  never  known  outside  hay  to  be  sold  below  $16  a  ton,  and  the  price  of 
com  is  the  same  as  in  the  high-priced  Northeastern  markets.  Thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  dairy  products  are  taken  South  from  the  North,  which,  taking  freight  into 
consideration,  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  the  South.  Mr.  Hale  raises  natural  crab- 
grass  hay  which,  judging  from  results,  is  as  good  as  the  timothy  and  clover  hay  of 
me  NorUi.  Bermuda  grass  grows  in  the  bottom  lands  in  certain  places.  Johni9on 
ffrass,  a  species  of  sorghum,  will  make  two  or  three  excellent  crops  of  hay  in  a  year. 
A  gentleman  on  the  &vannah  Biver  makes  a  profit  of  about  $7,000  annually  on  100  - 
acres  of  Johnson  grass,  without  replanting.  It  would  probably  not  succeed  on  very 
dry  land.  Hardly  enough  com  is  ^wn  in  the  Soutn  to  supply  the  plantations, 
though  some  planters  have  been  raising  com  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  cotton. 
Good  cultivation  would  double  the  crop.  Mr.  Hale  has  produced  3,300  bushels  of 
com  on  80  acres,  or  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sold  it  at  70  cents  a  bushel  to  his 
neighbors,  who  were  selling  7-cent  cotton.     (390,  391,  393,  394.) 

8.  Progreii  of  divenifloation. — New  England, — Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts 
says  that  competition  with  the  West  in  the  grain  staples  led  for  a  while  to  loss  and 
hardship,  as  the  West  has  suffered  by  the  competition  of  Bussiaand  India,  but  to-day 
New  England  has  found  other  channels  of  industry  more  profitable  and  better  adapted 
to  her  soil,  markets,  and  people.  Fruits  are  grown  in  Januaiy  in  greenhouses  more 
profitably  than  in  their  season,  and  the  people  are  supplied  with  every  luxury  by 
New  England  enterprise.  The  agriculture  of  Massachusetts  is  much  diversified  by 
market  gardening,  tmck  farming,  and  the  sellinff  of  track  direct  from  producer  to 
consumer  in  the  Siiger  villages  and  cities.  The  old  lines  are  followed  laigely  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  however,  as  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  where  there  is  no  such  market. 
(895,905.) 

New  For*.— Mr.  Norms,  of  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  savs  diversified  farming 
is  fast  becoming  the  ruling  thing  in  his  section,  frait  esperialiy  taking  the  place  of 
other  products.  Crops  such  as  small  fruits,  beans,  etc.,  are  taking  the  place  of 
wheat  and  barley.     (327,328.) 

Ohio, — Mr.  Milueb  says  that  mixed  husbandry  is  more  general  than  specialized 
agriculture  in  Ohio.  He  thinks  it  safer  for  the  average  man,  though  the  specialist 
would  better  go  into  special  lines.     (619. ) 

The  Northwest—Mr,  Georob  says  that  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  who  until 
recently  devoted  their  farms  almost  entirely  to  cereals,  are  now  practicing  rotation 
and  diversification,  which  increase  their  crops,  and  are  making  very  favorable  prog- 
rees.    (221.) 
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Mr.  Haki£t  Bays  it  has  been  found  that  diversified  farming  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  a  great  part  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  found  more  profitable  to  convert  a  crop  into 
stock,  dairy  products,  etc.,  than  to  market  it  as  a  crop.     (281. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  of  Graoeville,  Minn.,  testifies  that  the  farmers  of  his  section  are  com- 
pelled to  diversify  their  crops  because  wheat  does  not  pay,  its  value  apparently  hav- 
ing depreciated.  '  The  farmers  are  therefore  beginning  to  seed  down  with  timothy 
and  clover  and  raise  more  stock  and  com  than  formerly ;  contrary  to  a  belief  formerly 
prevailing,  a  very  fair  crop  of  com  can  be  raised  in  that  part  of  the  country.     (708. ) 

Mr.  Budge  says  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  are  now  diversifying  to  some  extent 
They  are  raising  some  stock,  hogs,  chickens,  and  turkeys.  Some  ofthem  are  raising 
a  little  fiax.  There  is  no  market  for  vegetables,  and  the  rates  are  so  high  it  is 
impracticable  to  ship  them  away.  A  little  com  is  raised  for  the  stock,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  people  have  butter  to  sell.  Hay  and  fon^  are  cheap  except  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  A  few  horses  are  being  raised,  but  not  quite  enough  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  in  the  western  part  of  North  Dakota  considerable  attention 
is  given  to  cattle  and  sheep.  Latr^  ranching  is  giving  wa^  to  a  greater  number  of 
small  ranches,  and  settlers  are  rapidly  getting  stock  on  their  own  farms.  In  locali- 
ties subject  to  occasional  dry  seasons  flax  culture  is  being  successfully  started,  and 
several  oil  mills  have  been  established.  The  rich  sandy  soils  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  State  are  well  adapted  to  sugar-beet  growing,  and  movements  are  on  foot  to  estab- 
lish sugar  factories.  The  introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture  has  given  the  farmer 
another  profitable  croi>,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  in  the  pulp  a  ^ood  feed  for 
cattia  Two  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  com  could  not  be  raised  in  North  Dakota, 
and  so  the  pork  industry  has  not  oeen  started  there,  but  little  b)^  little  the  farmers 
ha\  e  planted  com,  saved  the  seed,  and  replanted,  until  the  better  varieties  have  become 
acclimated  and  wuth  proper  care  are  doin^  ver^  well;  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  North  Dakota  will  soon  multiply  its  pork  production  many  times.  Thus 
the  diversification  of  crops  and  industries,  which  has  been  the  great  need  of  North 
Dakota,  is  rapidly  being  accomplished.  With  it  will  come  an  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  farmer  and  the  merchant,  and  the  great  transportation 
companies  will  also  profit  by  it,  since  it  will  insure  more  uniform  shipments,  not 
only  from  year  to  year,  but  during  the  year.  One  important  industry  which  has 
just  started  is  the  mining  of  lignite  coal.     (845. ) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  Cavalier  County,  N.  Dak.,  says  that  county  is  just  in  the  banning 
of  diversified  farming.  The  farmers  have  hitherto  been  exclusively  grain  growers, 
but  now  are  turning  to  flax,  and  the  more  advanced  farmers  are  raising  a  great  deal 
of  stock.     (792.) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  there  has  been  much  tendency  toward  diversification  of  crops  in 
South  Dakota  during  the  past  10  years.  Besides  wheat,  the  farmer  raises  oats  and 
barley  for  his  own  use,  and  com  to  sell.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  farmers 
rawe  a  great  deal  of  com  to  sell,  and  have  poultry  and  valuable  cattle.     (732, 733.) 

Georgia.. — Mr.  Stevens  says  the  people  of  Geoma  have  been  trying  to  raise  their 
home  supplies,  so  that  they  would  not  be  forced  to  throw  all  their  cotton  on  the 
market  at  one  time.  The  production  of  grain  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
home  demand,  but  this  is  more  nearly  possible  now  than  for  the  last  40  years.  Farm 
products  of  all  kinds  meet  with  ready  sale  in  home  markets,  with  generally  remuner- 
ative prices.     (915,  916.) 

Mr.  Redding  testifies  that  the  farmers  of  Georgia  generally  raise  part  of  their  sup- 
plies. There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  that  respect  There  are  very  few  who 
would  not  like  to  raise  a  large  part  of  their  cereals,  but  many  of  them  make  short 
calculations  and  do  not  plant  enough.     (444. ) 

In  the  section  of  Georgia  where  Mr.  Barrett  lives,  near  Augusta,  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  raise  about  20  acres  of  cotton  to  15  of  com  and  5  of  other  crops.  Corn  is 
raised  for  home  use,  and  is  hardly  a  commercial  article.  The  raising  of  cotton  is  not 
profitable  (June,  1899).  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs  can  be  raised  cheaper  than 
in  the  North  and  West,  because  there  are  no  long  winters;  yet  the  farmers  of  Georgia 
do  not  raise  enough  mules  for  their  own  use.  Hiffh  authorities  declare  that  Georgia 
is  a  better  State  for  cattle,  milk,  and  butter  than  tSe  Northern  States.  Yet  Mr.  Bar- 
rett believes  that  the  South  will  never  be  prosperous  on  account  of  the  incompetence 
of  negro  labor.     (56-58. ) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  considerable  change  going  on  in  Georgia  from  cotton  to 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  the  more  of  it  the  oetter.  This  has 
increased  the  value  of  the  product  from  200  to  1,000  per  cent.  The  profits  are  all 
the  way  from  nothing  up  to  10  times  the  profit  on  cotton  (the  rainfall  is  a  little  pre- 
carious), but  the  average  is  good.    These  crops  require  mpre  skilled  labor  and  afford 
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higher  wages.  Melons  and  other  fruit  ^ve  the  railrosda  15  times  as  much  tonnage 
to  the  acre  as  cotton,  and  at  a  higher  pnce  per  ton.     (390. ) 

Mr.* Hale  adds  that  there  is  an  overproduction  of  cotton,  and  that  there  perhaps 
would  have  been  an  overproduction  of  peaches  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  freeze.  The 
high  i>rices  tempted  too  many  to  go  into  peach  raising.  In  nearly  everything  else 
there  is  an  underproduction  in  the  South.     (393. ) 

Alabama, — Mr.  Pools  testifies  that  after  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  follow- 
ing the  war  every  farmer  in  Alabama  went  into  raising  cotton,  thinking  it  more  prof- 
itable than  other  products,  and  neglected  pork  and  com;  but  the  decrease  in  the  price 
of  cotton  has  forced  them  back  to  raising  more  com,  and  the  State  is  now  raising 
nearly  all  it  consumes.  Mr.  Poole  says  the  farmers  of  Alabama  ought  to  raise  all  the 
pork  and  com  they  consume,  but  they  are  cotton  crazy.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  com,  and  Mr.  Poole  estimates  that  the  yield  would  avera^  15  or  20 
bushels.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  40  or  50  bushels  to  the  acre  are  raised  in  the 
Black  Belt.  All  crops  can  l^e  raised  in  Alabama,  and  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  encouraging  the  diversification  of  ajgriculture.     (920. ) 

Mr.  Dillingham  has  found  by  careful  questioning  of  thecolored  farmers  of  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.,  that  they  are  not  only  planning  for  plenty  of  cotton,  but  also  planning 
to  raise  food  as  never  before,  running  in  deot  as  little  as  possible  and  learning  to 
save.     (166.) 

Other  /Southern  States. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  there  is  now  a  very  prosperous  condition  of 
agriculture  all  through  the  Southern  States.  Everywhere  there  has  been  a  constant 
tendency  toward  diversification,  the  raising  of  home  supplies,  increased  stock  rais- 
ing, pasturage,  and  forage  crops  ever  since  cotton  reach^  its  low  mark.  The  unex- 
p^tedly  hign  price  of  cotton  will  probably  in  the  end  be  something  of  a  detriment 
to  this  progress,  because  the  people  will  b^n  raising  it  more  extensively;  but  the 
increased  price,  together  witn  tne  home  production  of  other  articles,  has  put  the 
people  in  excellent  condition  all  through  the  South.  Dr.  Stubbs  believes  it  desira- 
ole  to  persuade  the  farmers  not  to  plant  too  much  cotton,  but  to  maintain  diversifica- 
tion, because  cotton  can  not  remain  at  10  cents;  the  area  to  be  devoted  to  it  can  be 
increased  or  decreased  to  any  extent.     (785. ) 

4.  Diveniiioatioii  of  agrioultnre  diffloult  in  the  SoTithem  Statei. — Mr.  Brown  believes 
that  the  lack  of  prosperity  in  Geoma  and  other  Southern  States  is  largely  due  to  the 
almost  entire  confinement  of  agriculture  to  raising  cotton.  The  reason  for  this  prac- 
tice is  that  cotton  is  the  only  crop  on  which  money  can  be  borrowed,  and  which  is 
certain  of  a  market.  Com,  for  example,  is  used  only  for  local  consumption,  and  there 
is  no  sale  for  it  immediately  after  harvest;  hence  it  can  not  be  used  to  pay  notes.  In 
the  early  days  nothing  was  salable  except  cotton,  and  the  price  was  high.  Farmers 
supposed  that  by  increasing  their  output  they  would  increase  their  profits.  But  as 
means  were  discovered  for  producing  more*  cotton  at  the  same  cost,  the  price  went 
down  excessively  from  20  to  4  cents.  Meantime,  farmers  having  gotten  into  the  rat 
of  planting  cotton  only,  found  it  difScult  to  start  in  any  other  line.  Their  labor  is 
trained  to  raising  cotton.  To  start  in  any  other  crop  requires  an  investment  in 
advance,  and  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  on  the  prospect  of  any  crop  except  cotton. 
Moreover,  the  country  is  not  special!  v  adapted  to  raising  cereals  or  food  crops  or 
cattle.  These  articles  can  not  be  sola  at  competition  witn  the  West.  Nevertheless 
the  witness  believes  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  Southern  former  is  by  diversifica- 
tion. He  must  raise  a  lar^  variety  of  articles  for  his  own  use  instead  of  buying 
them.  This  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  speculative  farming.  The  witness 
has  found  diversification  advantageous  on  his  own  lands.     (60,  61,  64,  70.) 

The  witness  states  furth'er  that  the  reason  why  the  South  can  not  compete  with 
the  North  and  West  in  raising  any  particular  crop  (except  cotton)  for  sale  in  the 
market,  or  in  stock  raising,  is  that  the  soil  is  after  all  somewhat  inferior,  and  that 
the  heat  of  summer  dries  up  the  grass  and  interferes  with  cattle  raising.  But  a 
very  wide  variety  of  products  can  be  raised,  making  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  sup- 
ply his  own  needs  almost  altogether.  The  rotation  of  crops,  or  the  alternate  use 
of  land  for  grazing  and  for  crops,  is  beneficial.  The  witness  deprecates  the  fact  that 
a  good  deal  of  corn  is  imported  into  Geoixia,  believing  it  to  be  unnecessarv. 

At  the  same  time,  the  diversification  of  manufacture  in  tlie  South  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  Each  locality  should  manufacture  a  varietv  of  products,  laiigely 
supplying  its  own  needs.  In  this  way  local  markets  for  agricultural  products  would 
be  established,  and  conversely  a  local  market  for  manufactured  products.  This 
change  in  method  would  save  the  profits  which  are  made  by  middlemen,  or  at  least 
would  prevent  them  from  goinjg;  out  of  the  State.  The  Southem  States  are  able  to 
offer  great  advantages  to  capitalists,  especially  for  cotton  foctories,  in  the  way  of 
cheap  labor,  buildings,  etc.  The  witness  knows  of  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Georgia  to  antagonize  capital  and  hamper  business  by  legislation.    What- 
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ever  legislation  can  be  devised  for  encoaragine  manufacturing  should  be  enacted, 
but  the  witness  makes  no  definite  suggestion.  Some  mimicipalities  alreaciy  exempt 
factories  from  taxation.     (64,  68,  73. ) 

Mr.  LovKJOY  confirms  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brown  as  to  the  diflBculty  of  beginning 
the  diveretfication  of  crops.  The  exclusive  production  of  cotton  was  begun  at  a  time 
when  it  was  very  profitable,  and  then  and  now  it  is  the  only  crop  for  which  there  is 
a  certain  market  and  on  which  money  can  always  be  borrowed.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
more  satisfactorily  raised  by  n^ro  laoor  than  other  crops.  It  will  wait,  if  necessary, 
while  work  on  the  other  crops  must  be  done  at  the  particular  time  when  needed. 

Diversification  is  desirable,  but  must  be  begun  by  degrees.  Furthermore,  the  soil 
in  Geoigia  is  not  specially  adapted  to  other  crops.  It  will  raise  only  from  10  to  15 
bushels  of  com  per  acre,  from  5  to  10  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  1  to  2  tons  of  hay. 
(76,  78.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  everyone  there,  from 
the  iMinker  to  the  most  unskilled  field  hand,  is  ready  to  promote  the  industry  of 
cotton  growing.  Anybody  that  starts  at  cotton  planting  for  the  first  time  will  find 
everything  fitted  to  help  him.  The  case  is  different  if  he  undertakes  the  culture  of 
any  other  crop.  He  wul  have  to  search  for  instructions  and  try  experiments;  and 
experiments  are  costly.  But  diversification  is  what  the  region  needs;  especially 
stock  raising.  For  this  industry  the  meial  and  hulls  from  the  cotton-seed  on  mills, 
the  heavy  crops  of  ensilage  that  are  made  from  the  Southern  varieties  of  com,  cow 
peas,  Bermuda  and  Johnson  grass  offer  special  fecilities.    (830. ) 

Mr.  Graham,  of  Machpelan,  N.  C,  says  a  great  many  farmers  in  that  section  have 
bought  homes  in  the  last  20  years,  and  consequently  are  in  debt,  and  have  to  raise 
cotton  for  the  credit.  Ten  acres  of  cotton  afford  more  credit  than  50  acres  of  com. 
He  has  seldom  known  mortgages  to  be  taken  on  com  crops.  Otton  can  always  be 
sold,  but  the  selling  of  wheat  or  com  will  sometimes  be  doubtful.     (436. ) 

Mr.  YocTMAKs,  of  South  Carolina,  says  he  has  raised  watermelons,  com,  vegetables, 
and  other  crops,  but  after  mature  consideration  as  to  whether  there  was  any  crop  he 
could  pUuit  with  a  certainty  of  reaping  a  profit,  he  decided  that  the  best  promise  for 
1899  would  be  in  cotton,  although  ne  had  tried  it  the  year  before  and  lost  monev  on 
it.  His  section  does  not  produce  wheat  An  experiment  with  wheat  was  made  there 
in  the  spring  of  1899  which  was  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  cheaper  to  raise  cotton 
than  wheat.     (117.118.) 

31r.  Youmans  aads  that  some  years  he  can  make  money  on  watermelons,  but  at 
otlier  times  thev  are  a  dead  loss.  South  Carolina  farmers  have  tried  watermelons, 
potatoes,  and  wheat.  He  knows  a  man  who  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a  vegetable 
uunn,  and  another  who  lost  thousands  on  tobacco.  Mr.  Youmans  raises  all  his  home 
supplies,  such  as  oats,  com,  and  forage,  but  as  a  money  crop  he  thinks  cotton  is  the 
best  available.     (119.) 

jVIr.  Peek,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  somebodv  is  always  ready  to  buy  cotton  at  some 
price,  and  a  market  can  be  found  near  at  hana.     (461. ) 

5.  Praeticabilitj  of  divenifioatioii  in  the  South. — Mr.  Mason,  an  ex-slave,  testifies 
that  he  has  always  been  able  to  make  his  living  independently  of  cotton.  His  cus- 
tom is  to  put  about  half  his  crop  in  com.  His  former  master,  who  rented  to  him 
after  the  war,  advised  him  that  bread  and  meat  could  be  bought  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  raised,  but  after  10  vears  acknowledged  the  other  plan  Better.  Sir.  Mason 
finds  that  com  is  the  strength  of  the  farm;  it  strengthens  the  stock,  fattens  the  pigs, 
and  improves  the  ground.  He  says,  however,  that  young  men  should  not  engage  in 
mixed  farming  unless  they  have  a  knowledge  of  plants.     (500,  501. ) 

Mr.  Barrett,  a  large  farmer  of  Geoi'gia,  has  not  been  able  to  make  money  through 
a  diversification  of  croi)6,  although  he  has  been  able  to  keep  his  land  from  being 
mortgaf^ed.  He  has  raised  tmck,  horses,  cows,  and  hom.  The  watermelon  indus- 
trv  in  Georgia  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  high  freight  rates  to  the  markets. 
The  nearer  to  the  farm  the  goods  can  be  sold  the  better  off  the  farmer  is.     (49-51. ) 

6.  Dependence  of  divenifloatton  npon  local  markets. — Dr.  Cbowsll  says  the  chances 
for  divereity  increase  with  neamess  to  a  city.     (334. ) 

7.  The  tendency  toward  ipeeiaUaation. — Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  concedes  that 
diversification  is  an  important  factor  in  agriculture,  yet  he  does  not  see  why  farming 
should  be  an  exception  to  the  tendency  of  business  to  specialize.  He  finds  that  as  a 
rule  the  farmers  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  some  line,  bringing  others  in  inci- 
dentally, studying  their  own  tastes,  markets,  soils,  etc.,  and  growing  something  to 
which  they  are  particularly  adapted  and  mastering  that  line  of  farming,  are  getting 
ahead;  that  they  have  more  leisure,  and  that  their  sons  are  more  apt  to  go  into  farm 
ing.  Specializing  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  the  objection  so  many  young  men  and 
women  have  to  mrming — the  confinement  and  drudgery  of  it.  Mr.  Greeley  thinks, 
from  what  he  has  seen  of  the  best  farmers  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  that  the 
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bept  part  of  the  advanced  agriculture  is  the  tendency  to  spei'ialize,  but  adds  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  advocate  that  kind  of  farming  too  nuich  with  the  inexperienced. 
Raising  wheat  exclusively  he  does  not  consider  fanning.     (937. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  pleads  for  the  cultivation  of  the  particular  crop  or  crops  the  land  is 
best  suited  to.  He  is  convinced  that  the  future  for  the  New  England  States  as  for 
the  Southern  States,  is  in  the  direction  of  specialization.  They  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  certain  sjjecial  industries,  and  the  martets  are  close  at  hand.  All  thought  of 
competing  with  the  general  farm  crof)s  mui?t  be  given  up,  and  the  farmers  must  look 
forward  U)  building  up  certain  industries  which  the  conditions  make  it  possible  to 
develop.  In  many  cases  very  important  industries  have  already  been  created  in  the 
New  England  States,  notably  the  tobacco  interests  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the 
truck  and  greenhouse  interests  along  the  sound  and  around  Providence  and  Boston, 
and  the  fruit  interests  of  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley,  which  have  all  been  exceed- 
ingly profitable.     (867,  870,  871^  876.) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  the  truck  mdustry  has  reclaimed  vast  areas  of  land  in  the  At- 
lantic States.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  sandy  soils  along  the  coast  were 
worth  about  |1  to  $1.50  an  acre.  By  the  growth  of  vegetables  they  have  increased 
in  value  until  they  sell  now  from  160  to  loOO  an  acre  in  the  natural  state.     (876. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  refers  also  to  the  important  part  which  celery  has  taken  in  the 
reclamation  of  many  areas  of  wet,  mucKy  lands,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  lands. 

He  particularly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  vineyards  as  a  means  or  reclaiming 
gravelly  soils.  The  most  valued  soils  along  the  Rhine  are  freouently  so  destitute  of 
soil  covering  that  the  soil  has  to  be  maintained  by  stonework;  yet  on  these  very 
gravelly  soils  the  finest  varieties  of  grajjes  have  been  produced."^  Fruit  trees  and 
grapevmes  are  declared  to  be  a  most  important  means  of  reclaiming  otherwise 
worthless  lands,  particularly  in  stony  areas.     f877. ) 

Pineapples  in  Florida. — Mr.  Whitney  says  tnere  is  a  narrow  strip  of  beach  along 
the  coast  in  southern  Florida,  extending  from  Jensen  to  Palm  Beach,  that  was  for- 
merly comijaratively  worthless,  but  hasoeen  redeemed  by  the  introduction  of  pine- 
apples and  is  now  worth  from  $200  to  |1,000  an  acre.  Even  the  wild  lands  covered 
with  the  native  jungle  sell  from  $100  to  $200  an  acre  when  favorably  locate<i.  Mr. 
W^hitney  instances  Uiis  as  a  case  of  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  by  specialization. 
The  land  is  fertilized  very  heavily,  the  sand  being  used  simply  as  a  medium  for  the 
fertilizers.  The  soil  would  be  of  no  value  for  general  crops,  but  there  is  no  other 
which  can  compare  with  it  for  pineapples.     (875,  876.) 

Mr.  Stockwkll,  of  Massachusetts,  says  the  prosperous  farmer  is  the  one  who  has 
some  specialty,  some  one  thing  in  which  he  is  trying  to  meet  the  present  demand  of 
the  market,  though  not  working  on  it  exclusively.     (895. ) 

8.  Cooperative  diyeriifloation  proposed. — Mr.  Redding,  director  of  the  Georgia  Experi- 
ment Station,  does  not  think  every  farmer  ought  to  grow  everything  he  needs,  but 
thinks  diversified  farming  should  l)e  followSl  in  a  neighborhood  by  cooperation 
among  the  farmers.  One  man  who  has  good  wheat  land  should  furnish  w-heat  for 
all  his  neighbors;  another  with  sugar-cane  land  should  furnish  sirup;  another  with 
rice  land  snould  furnish  rice.  Rice  and  wheat  recjuire  milling,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
for  a  man  who  wants  50  pounds  of  rice  or  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  raise  rice  or  wheat. 
The  market  should  be  arranged  for  before  the  crop  is  grown.     (446. ) 

9.  Weed  of  public  initiative. — Mr.  Powers  savs  that  the  farming  industry  of  the 
Eastern  States  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  West,  and  that  Eastern  farmers  who 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  West  will  be  ruined.  They  must  find  a  new  system  of 
crops  suited  to  the  changed  situation.  It  is  the  same,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the 
farmers  of  the  South.  The  State  ought  to  take  the  lead  by  ascertaining  what  new 
agricultural  industries  should  be  established.  The  Nation  is  not  doing  what  it  should 
in  working  out  for  the  older  sections  of  the  country  the  methods  and  crops  suited  to 
those  sections.     (177.) 

O.  Products  and  resources  of  particular  re|{[lons*— 1.  Agrioultaral 
products  of  certain  Northern  States. —  Vermont. — Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  Vermont  pro- 
duces a  surplus  of  nearly  all  agricultural  products  excei>t  grain.  Wheat,  corn,  and 
oats  are  all  Drought  from  the  West.  Mr.  Spear  believes  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  corn  in 
Vermont  than  to  bring  it  from  Iowa,  and  he  thinks  the  farmers  are  coming  to  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  raise  more  and  buy  less.  The  barley  and  oat  crops  have  not  been 
profitable.     (408.) 

North  Dakota. — It  seems  to  Mr.  Budge  that  the  climate  of  North  Dakota  is  improv- 
ing. Crops  are  grown  there  which  could  not  be  grown  formerly.  He  attributes  the 
change  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  A  little  corn  is  now  grown  there,  though  it 
could  not  be  grown  when  Mr.  Budge  went  to  North  Dakota.     (848. ) 
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Mr.  Prom  says  the  chief  procincts  of  North  Dakota  are  wheat,  flax,  oat^s,  and 
barley.     (791.) 

S.  Prodaeti  and  pottibilitiet  of  the  South. —  Vir^nia. — Mr.  Wedderburn,  master  of 
the  Yimnia  State  Grange,  says  tobacco  is  the  principal  crop  raised  in  the  southern 
part  of  Virginia,  while  Loudoun  and  Fairfax  counties  send  a  great  deal  of  ^ ilk  to 
\?8ahineton  and  raise  wheat  and  com.  Ix>udoun  County  raises  some  very  fine 
cattle;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  divereification.     (621. ) 

West  Virginia, — Mr.  Clohan  testifies  that  wheat  and  corn  are  the  staple  products 
of  West  Virginia.  On  the  uplands  the  apple  and  peach  are  the  two  great  fruit  crops. 
Plums,  cherries^  and  pears  are  also  raised,  and  every  fence  corner  has  a  cherrv  tree. 
(595.) 

KerduiAy. — Mr.  Nall  says  the  agriculture  of  Kentucky  is  greatly  diversified.  The 
crops  include  the  grains,  tobacco,  hemp,  blue  grass,  orchard  grass,  timothy,  and, 
near  the  cities,  potatoes.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  constitutinj?  districts 
Nos.  4  and  5  on  the  map  accompanying  Mr.  ball's  testimony,  is  a  mountamous  se<*- 
tion  where  the  mineral  and  timber  interests  predominate,* though  there  are  some 
cultivated  fields.  Railroads  are  bein^  run  into  this  district  and  the  mines  and  tim- 
ber interests  developed.  Mr.  Nail  estmiates  that  the  farm  product3  raised  there  are 
not  sufficient  to  fecSd  the  people,  now  that  there  are  so  many  miners.  The  money 
products  are  mostly  logs,  lumber,  and  minerals.  Some  common  cattle  are  driven 
from  this  section  and  sold  in  the  blue-grass  region.  Mining  interests,  principally 
coal,  are  considerable  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  alpo,  and  there  is  some  very 
profitable  development  in  petroleum  in  the  mountainous  region  and  along  the  Cum- 
berland River.     (806,  807.) 

North  Carolina. — Mr.  White  testifies  that  cotton,  com,  peanuts,  and  tobacco  are 
Htaple  crops  in  North  Carolina.  The  principal  crops  are  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  the 
sprm^  early  truck  is  grown  to  ship  North,  eii»pecially  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbem.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Wilmington  and  tne  Cape  Fear  River  rice,  peanuts,  etc.,  are  grown. 
Some  of  the  finest  tobacco  in  the  world  is  grown  in  the  I^enoir  district.     (419,  420.) 

Mr.  White  savs  the  turpentine  industrv  of  North  C-arolina  i?  nearly  a  thing  of  the 
past.     (432.) 

*SomXA  Carolina. — Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  lumbering  in  the  southern  part  of  his  State.  A  tract  of  lumber  is 
bought  very  cheaply  and  the  umber  cut  on.  Usually  the  turpentine  is  first  taken 
out  from  the  pine,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  has  nhown  that  tlie  lumber  is 
better  after  it  is  taken  out  than  before.  The  chestnut  trees  have  been  killed  out  by 
an  insect.  No  care  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  forests  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
(833,834.) 

Mr.  Youmans  testifies  that  there  is  considerable  manufacturing  in  the  upper  part 
of  South  Carolina,  but  very  little  in  the  southern  part.  The  depression  of  agricul- 
ture is  so  great  and  farm  wa^  so  low  that  the  manufacturers  can  get  their  laborers 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  in  the  North.     ( 119. ) 

Georgia. — Mr.  Redding,  director  of  the  Georgia  agricultural  experiment  station, 
enumerates  cotton,  corn,  rice,  sugar  cane,  peanntH,  potatoes,  and  fruits  as  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  of  Georgia.  Cotton  is  the  leading  product,  but  near  the 
coast  nee  is  a  crop  of  considerable  importance.     ( 443. ) 

Mr.  Redding  says  Georgia  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cereals;  a  large 
part  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  corn.  C'orn  is  now  imported  from 
States  farther  north,  but  chiefly  for  the  city  trade;  as  a  rule  the  farmers  now  make 
a  very  good  supply  when  crops  are  fairly  good.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  raise  their 
own  mules,  but  get  them  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.     (447. ) 

Mr.  Redding  says  it  is  a  common  saying  that  everything  but  coffee  can  be  grown 
in  Georgia,  and  he  believes  it  is  true.  Sugar  cane  can  be  grown  successfully,  and 
there  is  a  tea  farm  started  in  Georgia.     (450. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  testifies  that  cotton  is  the  princiT>al  crop  grown  in  Georgia,  and  he 
places  the  value  of  this  crop  at  $54,000,000.  Com  comes  second,  with  a  value  of 
$18,000,000.  In  the  year  1900  there  was  a  lai^e  peach  crop,  which  put  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  circulation  and  employed  a  great  many  laborers  during  the  dull  sea- 
son. He  puts  the  value  of  this  crop  at  $3,750,000.  The  sugar-cane  industry  has 
made  great  progress,  the  manufacture  of  sirup  in  south  Georgia  having  doubled  in 
two  years.  The  value  of  sugar  and  sirup  amounted  to  nearly  $1,500,000.  Mr. 
Stevens  predicts  that  in  the  near  future  a  numl)er  of  sugar  refineries  will  be  estab- 
lished in  south  Georgia,  which  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  this  industry.  Tobacco 
of  the  best  grades  has  been  successfully  raised  in  several  sec^tions  of  the  State,  but 
until  recently  only  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  individual  want«».  The  value  of 
this  crop  is  estimated  at  only  $27,000.  Some  of  the  most  scientific  farmers  have 
undertaken  wheat  raising  with  excellent  results,  40,  50  and  even  65  bushels  to  the 
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acre  havinj?  been  produced.  No  country  has  a  better  supply  of  native  fccasBea  than 
Georgia,  and  the  production  of  hay  is  increasing,  as  much  as  four  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre  being  raised.  The  main  grasses  are  Bermuda  grass,  crab  grass,  ami  orchard 
grass,  crab  grass  being  tlie  best.  The  new  method  of  cutting,  shocking,  and  shred- 
ding the  cornstalk  by  machinery  is  very  8Ui)erior  to  the  older  method.  Thepeavine 
makes  verv  nutritious  hay,  as  well  as  a  splendid  renewer  of  exhausted  soils,  and 

g reserves  those  that  are  yet  in  good  condition.  Cotton-seed  supplies  in  its  meal  and 
ulls  rich  food  for  stock,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen  which  is  useful  in  fer- 
tilizing the  soil.  The  value  of  the  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  $1,200,000,  and  that  of 
the  v^etable  and  apple  crops  at  $1,000,000  each.     (914,  915,  917.) 

Alabama. — Mr.  Poole,  of  Alabama,  says  that  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama  is  entirely 
an  agricultural  district,  devoted  to  cx)tton  and  com,  very  few  other  products  being 
grown.  The  agriculture  of  the  district  is  not  very  progressive,  but  conditions  are 
improving.  One  may  frequently  find  a  graduate  of  Yale  or  Harvard  living  on  his 
estate  and  directing,  either  in  person  or  by  a  son  or  an  overseer,  the  cultivation  of 
his  plantation.  The  State  department  of  agriculture  is  encouraging  diversified  agri- 
culture, and  has  distributed  a  large  numl)er  of  seeds  of  various  kinds.  The  south- 
eastern part  of  that  State  is  inhabited  by  very  thrifty  small  white  fanners — the  most 
intelligent  farmers  in  the  State — farming  generally  on  the  intensive  plan  and  doing 
their  own  work.  Among  the  eastern  and  sandy  counties  of  Alabama  the  small 
farmers  are  generally  prosperous  and  own  their  land  to  a  very  lai^ge  extent.  They 
have  acquired  lands  since  tne  war  more  rapidly  than  the  colored  men.     (919,  921. ) 

Mr.  Poole  says  Alabama  is  a  wonderfully  recuperative  country.  He  has  known 
farmers  who  have  made  a  complete  failure  on  their  plantations,  and  been  sold  out 
by  the  commission  merchant,  to  borrow  $1,000  and  pay  it  back  the  first  year.  Mr. 
Poole  regards  Alabama  as  the  most  rapidly  developing  of  all  the  Southern  States.  It 
has  a  healthful  climate,  plenty  of  water,  and  rich  soil.  If  the  negro  laborers  weijj  a 
little  more  intelligent,  all  the  improved  farm  implements  could  l^  used.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  negroes,  who  are  prejudiced  against  new  ideas,  is  a  great  bar  to  succesB. 
(926.927.) 

Mmisaippi. — Mr.  Kyle  testifies  that,  besides  cotton,  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes,  some 
sugar  cane  and  Irish  potatoes  are  raised  in  the  hills  of  Mississippi,  and  meat  is 
raised  more  than  formerly.     (467. ) 

Mr.  Kyle  says  oats  and  corn  can  be  raised  successfully  in  Mississippi;  the  soil  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  wheat.     (473.) 

Arkansas. — Mr.  Balch  testifies  that  the  northern  half  of  Arkansas  produces  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  hay,  wheat,  oats,  and  various  cereals.  The  southern  half  grows 
only  enough  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  for  its  own  consumption.  Sixty  bushels  or  com 
to  the  acre  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Bock.     (496.) 

Louisiana. — Dr.  Stubbs,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  says  Louisi- 
ana is  unique  in  its  agriculture.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  subtropical  crops— oranges,  sugarcane,  and  rice;  farther  north,  cotton, 
corn,  and  stock  are  raised.  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  the  lower  portion  of  Louisiana  is 
perhaps  more  intelligently  cultivated,  and  with  more  economy  in  methods,  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  world.  The  sugar  and  rice  interests  utilize  every  Implement 
and  process  or  method  that  can  best  economize  production,  and  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivation have  improved  vastly  within  15  years.  Everything  that  can  economize  labor 
is  used.     (770. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  declares  that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  best  rice-producing  States  in  the 
world,  and  predicts  that  it  will  in  50  years  be  the  greatest  rice-producing  country. 
Bice  is  gaining  and  sugar  cane  is  losing  in  Louisiana.     (649.) 

Opportunities  in  Southern  agriculture. — Mr.  Bedding,  director  of  the  Georeia  Experi- 
ment Station,  says  the  opportunities  in  Southern  agriculture  are  considered  very 
good  by  men  who  have  come  from  the  Northwest,  accustomed  to  labor  themselves. 
In  Georgia  a  man  worth  $4,000  or  $5,000  does  not  work  on  the  farm,  but  hires  some- 
body else  to  do  it.  The  men  from  the  Northwest  come  down  to  do  their  own  work, 
and'find  the  conditions  very  much  more  favorable  than  they  would  have  found  them 
25  years  ago.  After  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  they  are  among 
the  best  farmers.  Their  plowing  and  hoeing  is  better,  they  use  better  tools,  and  are 
good  patterns  for  Southern  farmers  to  follow.  Some  of  the  Southern  farmers  have 
taken  heart  and  become  just  as  good  farmers  themselves.  There  has  been  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  last  20  years.     (450.) 

Mr.  Hale,  a  fruit  grower  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  declares  that  the  South  has 
wonderful  possibilities.  He  thinks  that  with  intelligent  business  management  there 
is  a  better  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  agriculture  in  the  South  than 
elsewhere,  on  an  average,  because  of  the  cheap  labor  and  cheap  land  and  the  long 
season.     He  adds,  however,  that  the  white  man  with  a  very  small  capital  is  seriouialy 
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at  a  difladvantace  in  Soathem  agricoltaie.  The  number  who  earn  something  by 
working  for  others  is  very  limited,  because  they  must  compete  with  50  or  60  cent 
negro  labor,  working  12  or  14  hours  a  day.  The  Southern  poor  white  has  perhaps 
not  as  good  a  chance  as  the  black  man.     (387,  394,  401. ) 

Mr.  WHrrs  says  North  Carolina  is  rich  in  resources,  and  a  good  business  man, 
white  or  colored,  can  accumulate  a  competence  in  agriculture.  There  is  splendid 
fanning  land  on  the  steeps  of  the  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.     (422. ) 

FruiL — Mr.  Hale  says  a  huge  section  of  Greorgia  and  northern  Alabama  and  sec- 
tioDs  of  South  Oarolina  and  Tennessee  are  adapted  to  fruit  flrowing.  Georgia  is 
a  wonderful  State  for  grape  growing.  The  mpes  drop  from  tne  bunch,  but  are  of 
high  quality  and  rich  in  sugar;  there  is  a  fine  opportunitv  to  grow  them  for  wine 
making.  Mr.  Hale  doubts  if  Geoigia  can  compete  with  Caufomia  in  growing 
prunes,  and  the  European  plums  srown  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  will  not 
thrive  in  the  South;  but  Japanese  j^ums  are  ^rown  with  wonderful  success,  and  are 
preferable  to  anything  that  can  be  produced  in  California.  Because  of  their  tough 
skins  they  can  be  shipped  all  over  the  United  States,  and  worms  are  rarely  found 
in  them.  Mr.  Hale  has  found  Japanese  plums  with  marks  of  the  curculio  on  the 
skin,  but  not  a  sinele  worm  in  any  of  them,  though  he  has  looked  for  them  for  a 
nomber  of  years.  A  Cornell  University  scientist  says  the  skin  is  so  thick  and  tough 
and  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  crushes  the  egg  before  it  is  hatched.  This  plum  is  not 
troubled  with  black  knot,  and  can  be  grown  as  cheaply  as  apples.  It  can  be  grown 
all  over  the  United  States,  but  is  particularly  suited  to  the  South.  Blackberries 
grow  wonderfulhr  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Hale  suggests  the  production  of  canned  fruits 
and  evaporated  miits,  decUuing  that  Georgia  can  make  a  higher  quality  of  canned 
fruit  than  California.     (382,  39^-396.) 

Nurteries. — Another  mdus^  suitaole  for  the  South,  in  Mr.  Hale's  opinion,  is  the 
growing  of  nuisery  stock,  which  is  expensive  to  produce  in  the  North  on  account  of 
the  hi^  price  of  labor.  Georgia,  he  says,  can  grow  as  fine  a  fruit  tree  in  1  year 
as  the  North  can  produce  in  2  years.    The  Baldwin  apple,  the  Concord  grape,  and 
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the  Bartlett  pear  will  thrive  equally  well  in  any  (lart  of  the  country,  whether  prop- 
agated in  the  North  or  in  the  South.  Mr.  Hale  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
way  in  which  fruit  trees  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  climate.  A  number  of  nurseries 
were  started  in  Georgia  on  a  large  scale,  but  could  not  compete  with  the  North  on 
account  of  the  exoeasive  freight  rates,  which  were  apparently  made  for  local  busi- 
ness. Geor^a  nurserymen  started  in  a  small  way  to  grow  plum  stocks,  which  have 
always  been  imported  from  France,  but  there  was  hardly  a  profit  in  it  until  the 
McKlnley  tariff  act  put  a  duty  on  the  stocks.  The  duty  was  taken  off  by  the  Wilson 
bUL     (aSs,  396.) 

Nuts. — ^Mr.  Hale  says  we  imix>rt  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  nuts  from  European  countries.  The  pecan  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in 
many  sections  of  Georgia,  and  is  grown  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Hale  has  graft^  the 
Japanese  chestnut  on  the  American  chestnut,  and  produced  nuts  as  large  as  horse 
chestnuts  and  as  sweet  as  the  native  American  chestnut,  for  which  be  was  paid  40 
cents  a  pound  at  wholesale  in  New  York.  A  train  load  could  be  sold  at  10  cents  a 
pound  or  $5  a  bushel.  He  estimates  that  about  60  or  76  bushels  can  be  grown  to  the 
acre.  These  nuts  have  never  been  troubled  by  the  weevil,  as  the  American  chest- 
nuts are.     (394.) 

3.  The  Padflc  ooaat — Mr.  Naftzobr  says  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  coast 
are  such  that  almost  everything  is  produced  there  except  purely  tropical  products. 
California  produces  cereals  laively  and  fruits  in  great  variet}^.  The  Pacific  coast  is 
not  a  manufacturing  country,  but  depends  rather  upon  its  minerals,  its  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products,  and  lumbering,  manufacturing  being  retarded  by  the  hi^h 
freight  rates.  It  is  only  within  the  last  3  or  4  years  that  the  exports  from  California 
have  exceeded  the  imports,  but  for  the  last  jrear  or  two  they  have  exceeded  the  im- 
ports by  nearly  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Naftzger  thinks  this  applies  also  to  Washington  and 
Or^n.     (949,950.) 

Mr.  TuBXBULL  states  that,  though  California  can  hardly  yet  be  classed  as  a  manu- 
facturing State,  the  list  of  manufactures  is  considerable  and  the  value  is  large.  He 
anticipates  a  great  growth  of  manufactures  to  accompany  the  increasing  trade  with 
the  Orient     (981.) 

PetroUum. — Mr.  Turnbull  says  that  there  are  now  about  200,000  producing  oil  wells 
in  California,  owned  by  more  than  250  companien.  Prospecting  is  going  on  through- 
out the  State.  The  value  of  the  oil  lands,  mcluding  the  plants,  boring  outfits,  tank- 
age systems,  pipe  lines,  etc.,  amounts  to  $200,000,000.  The  cost  of  drilhng  an  oil  well 
to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  casino,  is  said  to  be  from  $1,000  to 
$3,500  in  Los  Angeles  ana  in  the  Kern  River  district,  anato  go  up  as  high  as  $5,000  and 
even  $7,500  in  other  regions.    Mr.  Turnbull  presents  a  table  giving  the  yield  of  crude 
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petroleum  in  California  by  years.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  barrels  is 
said  to  have  been  produced  before  1876,  and  in  that  year  12,000  barrels.  The  yield 
rose  gradually  to  385,000  barrels  in  1892.  From  that  time  the  increase  has  been  more 
rapia.  The  yield  for  1899  is  given  as  nearly  2,700,000  barrels,  and  that  for  1900  is 
estimated  at  4,000,000  barrels. 

Some  illuminating  oil  is  produced  in  California,  but  probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
petroleum  is  suitable  only  for  fuel.  It  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  Mr.  Spreckels's 
great  sugar  factory,  and  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Oakland .  The  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  use  it  in  their  engines.  The  Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco  are  preparing 
to  use  it.  Oil  at  $1  a  barrel  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  coal  at  $4.50  a  ton.  The  cost 
of  coal  in  California  is  about  $7.50  a  ton.     (986,  987. ) 

Commercial  advantages  of  San  Francisco. — Mr.  Turnbull  declares  that  San  Francisco 
has  the  largest  and  most  acessible  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  lies  within  90  miles 
of  the  shortest  sailing  route  from  the  Isthmus  to  Yokohama,  and  within  200  miles  of 
the  shortest  sailing  route  from  the  Isthmus  to  Hongkong  and  the  Philippines.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  a  way  station  for  all  vessels  going  between  the  Isthmian  canal  and 
Asiatic  ports.  The  greater  part  of  the  overland  traffic  to  the  Orient  must  also  be 
tributary  to  San  Francisco;  all  except  that  northern  fraction  which  originates  in  the 
latitude  of  Puget  Sound.  While  there  will  be  large  and  important  cities  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  San  Francisco  must  occupy  a  position  on  the  Pacific  coast  comparable 
with  that  of  New  York  on  the  Atlantic.  The  equable  temperature  is  a  unique 
economic  advantage.     (982,  983.) 

Cost  of  livimf  in  Calif omia. — A  statement  by  the  president  of  the  State  board  of 
trade  oi  Caliiomia,  presented  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  asserts  that  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life — fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  flour,  etc. — ^are  lower  in  California  than  in  the 
East.  California  has  a  lar^e  surplus  of  all  these  things,  except  meat,  to  ship  to  the 
East.  The  price  of  wheat  is  the  price  in  Liverpool,  less  transportation.  The  cost  of 
clothing  for  the  laborer  is  also  less  than  in  cola  countries,  because  less  protection  for 
the  body  is  required.     (988. ) 

Mr.  Tumbull  says  that  the  cost  of  groceries  in  California  now  averages  about  the 
same  as  in  1896.  Hardware  and  house-furnishing  goods  are  about  15  per  cent  higher. 
Meats  are  about  10  per  cent  higher.  Drugs  and  medicines  are  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
higher.  Clothing  is  about  10  per  cent  higher.  Dry  goods  are  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
higher.  Coal  is  the  same  as  in  1896,  but  wood  for  fuel  has  gone  up  15  or  20  per 
cent.  The  rents  of  such  houses  as  are  usually  occupied  by  workingmen  are  the  same, 
or  from  5  to  10  per  cent  lower.  Newer  and  lietter  classes  of  houses  are  a  little  higher. 
(977.) 

Wages. — Mr.  Tumbull  discusses  the  causes  of  the  high  wages  in  the  early  days  of 
California,  and  the  causes  of  the  decline.  So  long  as  there  is  untilled  land  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State,  he  says,  or  for  sale  at  a  reasonably  low  price,  the  wages  of  hired 
labor  must  equal  the  returns  of  labor  applied  to  the  land.  So,  too,  as  lon^  as  there 
were  many  unclaimed  placer  mines  easily  available,  the  wi^s  of  other  mdustries 
had  to  be  high  enough  to  compete  with  the  advantages  found  there.  Various 
explanations  of  the  decline  of  wages  have  been  offered.  One  is  that  the  land  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  market,  or  is  held  at  such  prices  that  no  greater  advanta^ 
can  be  got  from  the  purchase  of  it  than  from  the  purchase  of  land  in  older  communi- 
ties. Another  suggestion,  which  presupposes  this,  is  that  many  would-be  settlers  of 
small  means  have  come  to  California  under  the  impression  that  cheap  lands  could 
still  be  got,  and,  finding  themselves  disappointed,  have  crowded  into  the  cities  to 
compete  for  such  work  as  they  can  do.  Another  and  still  more  popular  theory  finds 
the  explanation  in  the  competition  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  This,  Mr.  Tum- 
bull thinks,  has  only  aggravated  and  intensified  the  effect  of  forces  already  at  work. 
The  primary  reason  of  the  low  wages  of  unskilled  Chinese  laborers  is  their  incom- 
petency, though  Mr.  Turnbull  afterwards  admits  that  their  ability  to  live  much  more 
cheaply  than  American  workingmen  is,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  factor  in  the  result. 
But  Chinamen  learn  very  readily  when  they  have  opportunity,  and  when  they  have 
acquired  skill,  as  for  instance,  the  Chinese  cooks  do,  they  command  such  prices  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  said  to  depress  wages. 

Mr.  Tumbull  thinks  it  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  fall  of  wages  to  any  single  cause. 
The  conditions  of  the  separate  classes  of  w^orkers  should  be  considered  separately. 

The  first  class  consists  of  skilled  laborers  producing  goods  for  a  greater  market  than 
the  State  of  California.  This  class  consists  chiefiy  of  the  skilled  labor  engaged  in  the 
production  and  preparation  of  fmit  and  wine.  In  such  industries  the  excess  of 
wages  over  wages  in  competing  places  can  not  exceed  the  difference  of  natural 
advantages,  diminished  by  the  greater  cost  of  transportation  from  California.  As  the 
natural  advantages  are  more  and  more  appropriated  they  lose  their  influence  on 
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wag«i,  and  the  workers  who  employ  them  tend  to  get  only  what  similar  workers  get 
ebe  where. 

The  second  ^np  consists  of  the  industries  which  produce  goods  competing  in  the 
local  market  with  goods  that  can  be  imported  from  outside  the  State.  The  principal 
advantage  here  is  the  cost  of  transportation.  If  there  is  a  little  gain  in  ability  to 
gauge  the  market  and  a  little  gain  in  the  ability  to  use  raw  material  produced  within 
the  State,  these  advantages  are  oQset  by  the  higher  rate  of  interest  in  California. 
Such  industries  do  not  arise  until  comparatively  late,  and  as  soon  as  they  do  arise 
wage«:  in  them  will  conform  closely  to  Eastern  rates. 

The8«e  industries  stand  at  one  end  of  the  scale.  At  the  other  end  are  all  those 
tRuies  which  require  skilled  labor  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  work  must  be  done 
on  the  spot.  It  is  here  that  the  local  advanta^  are  longest  maintained.  The  first 
report  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  contained  a  comparison  of  wages 
in  certain  trades  between  California  and  New  York  and  Ch]cap>.  The  report  referred 
to  the  year  1883-S4.  The  California  wages  seemed  to  be  higher  by  an  astonishing 
amount  If  the  report  is  carefully  examined,  however,  it  is  seen,  says  Mr.  TurnbuU, 
that  almost  all  the  trades  mentioned  fall  within  this  third  group.  They  are  certain 
hoilding  trades,  toother  with  blacksmiths,  bakers,  shoemakers,  cabinetmakers, 
coopers,  printers,  tinsmiths,  and  brass  founders.  These  trades  were  pro))ably  not 
selected  with  an  intent  to  deceive.  They  were  naturally  chosen  because  they  had 
arisen  early  in  the  community  and  had  attained  importance  in  it.  But  the  selection 
of  them  was  deceptive,  because  they  are  exactly  those  trades  which  are  not  subject 
to  competition  bv  the  transportation  of  their  products.  Wages  in  these  trades  are 
still  higher  in  California  than  elsewhere,  but  there  has  been  a  decided  fall  sinc«  the 
report  referred  to.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  movement  of  labor  toward  such 
trades  and  the  inevitable  equalizing  of  wages.  The  fact  that  this  class  of  workmen 
rtill  maintains  an  advantage,  however,  seems  to  Mr.  TumbuU  to  be  an  argument 
against  the  validity  of  the  nrst-suggested  cause  of  the  fall  of  wages — the  increase  of 
land  \'alues. 

The  fourth  group  is  composed  of  unskilled  laborers.  This  class  gains  most  in 
newly  settled  communities,  savs  Mr.  Tumbull,  from  the  cheapness  of  land,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  first  to  feel  the  movement  toward  different  conditions. 

Mr.  Tumbull  presents  a  table  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  showing  the  compensation  of  various 
clasi^es  of  railway  employees  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  Group  10  (west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains),  and  in  certain  Eastern  and  Central  States.  A  considerable 
difference  in  favor  of  Group  10  is  shown.  Mr.  Tumbull  asserts  that  the  highly  skilltMi 
men  have  the  largest  proportional  advantage,  but  he  does  not  undertake  to  support 
the  asi^ertioD  by  an  analysis  of  the  figures.  Mr.  Tumbull  remarks  that  railroa<l 
employees  belong  to  the  class  of  workmen  which  is  able  to  retain  longest  the  benefit 
of  the  economic  advantages  of  a  new  country;  namely,  the  workers  at  those  employ- 
ments which  require  skilled  labor  and  in  which  the  work  must  be  done  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Tumbull  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

**  For  the  unskilled  labor  the  rate  of  wages  In  California  already  conforms  to  the  rate  i>aid  elsewhere: 
Fim.  because  the  natural  advantages  which  could  be  used  by  such  labor  are  mostly  monopolized: 
second,  because  a  large  part  of  the  unskilled  labor  is  peculiarly  inefficient.  A  few  lines  of  skilled 
laboi  employed  in  industries  exploiting  peculiar  natural  advantages  still  earn  large  wages.  Many 
lines  of  skilled  labor,  of  such  a  sort  that  the  work  is  done  on  the  spot,  obtain  slightlv  higher  wa^vh 
than  prevail  in  the  East,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  llrst 'class  of  skilled 
labor  are  not  all  appropriated.  The  rate  of  wages  enjoyed  by  skilled  labor  producing  commodities 
which  compete  in  the  California  market  with  commodities  manufactured  outside  are  higher  by  part 
oftheerxit  of  transportation,  and  this  will  be  the  first  class  of  skilled  labor  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  It  enjoys." 

Mr.  Tumbull  submits  a  table  purporting  to  give  both  nominal  daily  wages  and 
average  yearly  earning  in  a  consiaerable  number  of  employments.     (969-972,  976. ) 

Mr.  Turnbull  adds  that  from  1894  to  1896  a  great  part  of  the  workinraien  of  Cali- 
fornia were  without  eniplovment.  Of  those  that  were  employed,  sucn  as  escaped 
direct  reduction  of  wages  had  to  work  less  than  full  time.  When  the  tide  turned 
the  first  result  was  full  time  and  the  absorption  of  the  idle  labor.  Then  increase  of 
I>ay  began  and  grew  more  frequent,  until  now  demands  for  more  pay  and  fewer  hours 
of  work  are  heard  in  all  directions,  and  are  granted.     (977. ) 

Sfivinga  hfink  depoifUs.— Mr.  Turnbull  states  that  in  1892  over  $95,000,000  was 
<ieposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  California  and  over  $83,000,000  withdrawn,  leaving 
a  net  gain  of  over  $12,000,000.  In  1894  nearly  $97,500,000  was  deposited  and  over 
$104,000,000  withdrawn,  showing  a  large  diminution  of  deposits.  In  1899  the  deposits 
were  $77,500,000  and  the  withdrawals  less  than  $72,000,000.  Mr.  Tumbull  assumes 
without  question  that  the  savings  banks  "are  the  workers'  depository,  and  by  the  rise 
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and  fall  of  deposits  therein  the  workers'  comparative  prosperity  can  be  measured  as 
by  a  barometer.'*     (975,  976. ) 

Labor  orgarmaliatuf, — Mr.  Turnbull  states  that  the  hat  finishers'  union  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  said  to  date  from  1853,  and  that  there  are  6  unions  in  the  city  that  were  formed 
during  the  Kearney  movement.  Most  of  those  before  1880,  however,  were  rather 
social  and  political  clubs  than  strictly  trade  organizations.  It  was  not  until  the  spe- 
cial advantages  of  the  situation  of  workingmen  in  California  began  to  disappear  that 
the  movement  made  great  headway.  The  greatest  increase  of  trade  unions  in  num- 
bers and  strength  took  place  from  1884  to  1890.  The  results  have  been  permanent, 
but  the  increase  has  not  since  then  been  so  rapid.  In  1888  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics estimated  that  there  were  about  20,000  members  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
State.  A  conservative  estimate  now  places  the  membership  at  from  40,000  to  45,000. 
There  are  few  important  industries,  if  any,  which  are  not  organized,  and  there  are 
many  organizations  of  the  unskilled.  Even  the  Chinese  have  their  unions,  called 
"tongs,*  though  on  account  of  their  extreme  secrecy  no  trustworthy  information 
about  them  can  be  given. 

The  initiation  fees  vary  from  50  cents  to  $10;  the  monthly  dues  from  10  cents  to  $5, 
but  mostly  less  than  $2.  A  large  proportion  of  the  unions  pay  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits. Sick  benefit  seems  to  be  usually  about  half  the  regular  union  wages.  The  death 
benefit  provides  a  decent  burial,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  more.  It  varies  from  $50 
to  $250.  Strike  pay  is  generally  smaller  than  sick  benefit.  A  few  unions  have  an 
out-of-work  benefit. 

The  most  of  the  local  unions  belong  to  larger  associations  of  their  trades,  extend- 
ing throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  local  unions  in  each  im];)ortant 
city  or  county  are  for  the  most  part  united  in  local  federations.  These  associations 
vary  in  fonn,  from  that  of  a  loose  federation  to  that  of  a  strong  body,  to  which  all 
important  questions  are  referred.  The  office  of  the  federation  is  generally  open  all 
the  time,  and  serves  as  a  means  of  (communication  between  the  different  unions,  and 
sometimes  as  an  intelligence  office  to  men  out  of  work.  The  rules  of  most  of  the  fed- 
erations do  not  allow  the  individual  unions  to  strike  without  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  federation.  A  local  union  that  desires  to  strike  has  first  to  convince  the 
other  unions,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  its  intention.  In  most  cases  it  must  also  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  central  authority  of  its  national  trade  union.  In  many  instances 
the  necessity  of  thus  showing  the  reasons  for  the  strike,  together  with  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  federation  officers,  has  prevented  serious  trouble. 

The  local  federations  have  recently  united  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Council  of  Trades  and 
Labor  Assemblies.  This  association  is  yet  very  weak.  It  is  supposed  to  meet  once 
a  year,  and  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  unions  on  the  coast.  But  the 
expense  of  sending  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  national  trade  unions,  usually  held 
in  the  East,  is  so  great  that  the  unions  hesitate  to  incur  the  additional  expense  of  send- 
ing men  to  this  convention  also.  The  aim  of  the  council  is  to  care  for  those  interests 
of  the  unions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast,  such  as  the  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  labor  by  law,  and  the  like.     (973,  974. ) 

Mr.  Turnbull  says  that  the  establishment  of  unions  has  brought  the  California 
workmen  into  touch  with  the  labor  movement  elsewhere,  both  by  actual  affiliation 
in  organization  and,  even  where  that  does  not  exist,  by  the  closest  affiliation  in 
thought.  This  adds  materially  to  the  forces  that  tend  to  break  down  the  economic 
isolation  of  the  State.  Too  close  an  affiliation  with  Eaatem  unions  is  likely  to  be  at 
the  cost  of  the  California  union.  In  those  industries  in  which  the  Western  workmen 
have  an  advantage  they  are  likelj  to  be  the  heaviest  contributors  to  any  cause  calling 
for  financial  support.  If  the  unions  are  strong  enough  they  may  retain  some  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  a  new  community  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
but  in  the  main  they  have  little  power  to  retard  the  gradual  change  of  conditions. 
(974,975.) 

Mr.  Turnbull  says  that  labor  organizations  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  have  been 
the  favorite  field  in  which  the  advocates  for  cures  for  social  and  economic  evils  have 
worked.  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  carries  on  a  continual  but  moderate  agitation, 
and  sometimes  influences  the  unions  in  their  policy.  From  time  to  time  the  unions 
have  seemed  to  indorse  one  or  another  social  specific.  Sometimes  a  newspaper,  run 
in  the  interest  of  some  hobby  or  of  some  political  party,  has  appeared  as  the  organ 
of  the  unions,  with  or  without  their  direct  sanction.  Such  papers  seldom  represent 
the  thinking  members  of  the  unions.  These  members  are,  for  the  most  part,  sober- 
thinking,  conservative  men,  and  many  of  them  are  property  owners.  The  constitu- 
tions of  many  unions  forbid  the  discussion  of  political  or  religious  questions  at  their 
meetings,  and  these  provimons  are  understood  to  be  generally  enforc^ed.  Whatever 
views  the  uiembers  may  hold,  the  unions,  as  such,  do  not  often  enter  politico.     The 
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leadere  have  sometiinee  abused  their  powers  and  been  more  arbitrary  than  any 
employer,  but  thene  tendencies  are  apparently  passing  away.     (974, 975.) 

CaH/omia  Slate  Board  of  Arbitration, — Mr.  Tuknbull  says  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration of  California  is  almost  useless,  because  it  can  not  move  until  it  is  called  upon 
by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  that  rarely  happens.     (974.) 

X.— THE  SXTOAB  INDXTSTBIES. 

A.  Developmeiii  of  tlie  beeUtncar  Induttry*— 1.  In  Europe.— Dr. 
Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  testifies  that 
the  beet-sugar  industry  was  established  as  an  industrial  occupation  in  Europe  by  the 
fim  Emperor  Napoleon.  On  account  of  the  embargo  which  England  laid  on  Euro- 
pean ports,  the  colonial  sugar  was  practically  excluded  from  France  and  the  whole 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  to  remedy  this  the  Emperor  made  a  grant  of  money  in  the 
fonn  of  a  subsidy  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  beet  factories  in  the  Empire. 
This  was  about  1809  and  1810.  The  fall  of  the  Emperor  interrupted  the  State  bounty, 
bat  the  industry  had  taken  such  a  hold  in  France  that  it  continued  to  grow,  and  by 
1830  France  made  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  beet  sugar,  as  measured  by  the 
markets  of  that  period.  The  Germans,  who  had  been  the  first  to  discover  the  merits 
of  the  beet  as  a  sugar-producing  plant,  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  French,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  sixties  German  production  had  overtaken  that  of  France.  It 
18  now  double  that  of  France.     (638. ) 

Germany. — Dr.  Wiley  submits  a  statistical  statement  showing  in  a  striking  manner 
the  progress  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Germany  from  1840-41  to  1898-99.  The 
yield  of  sugar  shows  an  increase  from  5.88  per  cent  to  13.37  per  cent,  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  for  recovering  sugar  formerly  lost  in  the  molasses  having  contrio- 
Qted  considerablv  to  this  increi»ed  vield.  During  this  period  of  60  years  the  sugar 
production  has  increased  from  15,659  to  1,793,538  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  while  the 
importations  of  sugar  have  decreased  to  1,^  tons.  The  Empire's  export  trade  in 
aorar  has  increased  until  more  than  one-half  the  entire  product  is  sent  abroad. 
"Theapplicationrof  scientific  methods  in  the  field  and  in  the  factory  has  greatly 
assisted  m  attainiiig  this  result,  but  it  has  only  been  possible  with  the  aid  of  most 
^vorable  revenue  and  tariff  laws." 

Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  the  great  i)roduction  in  Germany  has  been  secured  by 
bounties,  but  they  have  never  l^en  paid  to  the  grower  or  to  the  manufacturer  unless 
an  exporter.  The  bounty  is  paid  to  the  man  who  exports  the  sugar.  The  man  who 
grows  the  sugar  has  to  pa^  a  neavy  tax.  The  German  Government  collects  more  in 
the  tax  on  its  beets  than  it  has  ever  i>aid  in  bounty.  The  average  tax  on  every  ton 
of  beets  grown  in  Germany  was  until  recently  nearly  $4.  A  corresponding  tax  is 
now  levied  on  sugar  consumed  within  the  Empire.  Every  factory  is  run  like  a  dis- 
tillery; a  Government  ofiicer  stands  at  the  scEde  and  keeps  the  data  of  all  sugar 
exported. 

"A  very  high  tax  on  imported  sugar  has  been  maintained  since  1840,  with  a  dilTerentlal  in  favor  of 
the  German  refiners  until  1887.  An  export  bounty,  alao  with  a  differential  in  favor  of  Oennan  refln- 
en,  has  stimulated  production  for  export  From  1841  to  1892  an  Internal-revenue  tax  was  levied  on 
beets  used  for  sugar  production.  Since  1889  this  has  been  replaced  by  a  corresponding  tax  on  sugar 
consumed  within  the  Empire.  The  export  bounty  was  reduced  at  the  same  time  the  manufacturers 
were  relieved  of  the  tax  on  their  raw  material. 

"Among  the  important  effects  of  this  system  of  sugar  laws  there  must  be  mentioned  besides  the 
■tUDulation  of  production,  the  depression  of  domestic  consumption  of  sugar,  and  the  embarassment 
of  the  refiners  of  sugar  in  England  and  of  the  raw-sugar  producers  in  colonies  of  that  country.  More- 
over, the  system  has  yielded  the  Government  a  net  revenue  varying  from  0.31  to  1.99  marks  per 
capita  per  year." 

Dr.  Wiley  submits  a  tabular  statement  of  Germany's  sugar  laws,  inland  and  import 
taxes  and  export  bounties  on  sugar,  with  the  gross  and  net  revenues  from  tnese 
purees,  the  quantities  of  sugar  exported  and  imported,  and  the  annual  consumption 
per  capita  in  Germany  from  1840  to  1899.     (655,  656,  658-661. ) 

2.  In  America. — ^Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  tne  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  in  this  country  was  made  in  1835  by  an  association  of  agricultural  and 
scientific  men  of  Philadelphia,  who  employed  an  agent  to  visit  France.  As  the 
result  of  his  report  an  attempt  was  made  at  Northampton  a  year  or  two  afterwards  to 

Sow  beets  for  sugar,  and  several  tons  of  sugar  were  made.  The  first  chemist  of  the 
apartment  of  Agriculture  made  analyses  of  sugar  beets  as  early  as  1862,  just  after 
his  appointment;  but  the  Department's  first  systematic  work  towuti  promoting  the 
indn8ti7  |n  this  country  was  accomplished  duringthe  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.'  Dr. 
McMurtrie,  who  was  at  that  time  chemist  of  the  Department,  was  detailed  to  go  to 
™ts  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  from  this  country,  and  was  charged  with  studying  the 
beet-sugar  industry  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  the  United  States.    He  made 
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a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  report,  and  supplemented  it  with  investigations  the 
next  year  in  this  country.  As  an  indirect  result  of  this  investigation  capital  was 
largely  interested  in  the  industry  in  1879, 1880,  1881,  and  1882,  and  quite  a  laixe  sum 
was  invested,  especiallv  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Delaware.  In  Delaware 
a  large  factory  was  built,  another  was  built  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  a  third  in  Port- 
land, Me.  Tnese  factories  were  all  equipped  with  the  most  improved  machinery 
then  know^n,  and  should  have  been  a  success  in  manufacture,  but  they  all  resulted 
in  disaster,  solelv  on  the  agricultural  side.    (638,  639. ) 

In  1884,  Dr.  Wiley  was  instructed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Apiculture  to  stud  v 
the  remnants  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  this  country,  to  see  if  it  could  be  revived. 
He  visited  the  factories  which  had  been  established  in  the  East,  and  also  went  to 
California,  which  had  the  only  fai^tory  which  remained  in  operation  from  the  impetus 
given  in  1878  and  1879.  This  was  a  small  factory  with  a  capacity  of  only  80  tons  of 
beets  per  day  at  Alvarado,  near  Kan  Francisco.  This  was  one  case  where  growing 
had  gone  ahead  of  manufacture.  Beet  growing  had  proved  so  profitable  that  the 
farmers  had  overwhelmed  the  faotorv  with  beets,  and  over  20,000  tons  of  beets  were 
lying  in  one  pile,  almost  hiding  the  factory.  (See  Bulletin  No.  5,  Division  of  Chem- 
istry, pp.  73  et  seq.)  During  the  next  few  years  investigations  were  made  on  beet 
sugar,  amon^  other  subjects,  and  in  1890  a  series  of  special  experiments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  high-grade  seeds  was  begun  at  Schuyler,  Nebr.     (640,  641.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  while  the  b^  beets  would  naturally  be  supplied  along  the 
northern  borders  of  this  country,  because  the  farther  north  a  crop  can  be  produced 
in  time  to  harvest  and  deliver  it  before  the  advent  of  winter  the  better  the  chances 
of  success,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  exploited  every  part  of  the  country. 
Seeds  have  been  sent  to  experiment  stations  in  every  State,  with  a  uniform  system 
of  directions  for  planting  and  cultivation,  and  also  to  farmers  (6,000  a  year  on  an 
average)  who  would  promise  to  conduct  the  work  according  to  instructions.  Analy- 
ses have  been  made  at  the  experiment  stations  and  also  at  the  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  work  has  been  continued  more  than  10  vears. 
(644.) 

Mr.  Snow  testifies  that  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  is  developing  very  rap- 
idly, and  that  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  becoming  a  very  lai^  industry  m  the 
central  west.  In  the  2  years  1897  to  1899  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar.     (241.^ 

Mr.  Saylor  testifies  that  30  beet-sugar  factories  were  in  operation  in  this  country 
in  1899.  Of  these  California  had  8  (including  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  3,000  tons  of  beets  or  300  tons  of  sugar  daily),  Michigan  had  9,  Nebraska  3, 
Utah  2  factories  and  1  subfactory.  New  York  2,  and  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico  1  each.  Six  or  more  were  projected  or  build- 
ing early  in  1900,  including  2  in  Colorado  and  1  each  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.     (585,  586.) 

New  y'ork. — Mr.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company,  testi- 
fies that  the  first  beet-sugar  factory  in  New  York  State  was  built  at  Rome  in  1897. 
The  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company  was  or^nized  in  the  spring  of  1898,  after 
exj)erimentfi  had  shown  that  beets  sufficiently  rich  in  sugar  could  be  grown  in  New 
York,  and  manufactured  sugar  from  about  10,000  tons  of  beets  that  year  and  from 
about  13,000  tons  of  beets  in  1899.  New  York  has  the  climate  and  soil  for  growing 
beets,  and  they  can  be  manufactured  there  as  cheaply  as  anywhere.  The  important 
factors  in  manufacturing  beet  sugar,  besides  the  beets  themselves,  are  chiefly  coai 
and  limestone,  both  of  which  can  be  obtained  near  at  hand.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  rests  with  the  farmers,  who  must  have  a  good  deal  of  edu- 
cation to  grow  the  beets  successfully.  They  require  much  more  thorough  cultivation 
and  much  more  work  than  the  average  farmer  puts  on  the  average  crop.  The  farm- 
ers who  take  the  best  care  of  their  crops  are  making  the  best  success  with  them. 

Sugar  beetf?  require  soil  that  is  well  drained  and  comparatively  free  from  stone, 
and  deep  and  thorough  cultivation.  The  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company  a^^ks  the 
farmers  to  sow  not  lens  than  14  pounds  of  se^  to  the  acre,  in  order  that  every  row- 
may  be  full.  The  company  employs  men  and  keeps  them  in  the  field  all  summer  to 
^ve  help  and  instruction  to  the  farmers.  The  average  yield  of  the  crops  harvested 
in  1898  was  6  tons  to  an  acre,  and  in  1899  8  tons  to  an  acre,  although  the  season  was 
the  driest  for  20  years.  Mr.  Rogers  does  not  think  a  yield  of  more  than  10  or  12 
tons  to  the  acre  can  be  counted  upon,  at  least  until  the  farmers  are  more  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beets.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  ground,  sowing, 
thinning,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  need  not  exceed  $30  an  acre;  many  farmers 
have  paid  as  much  as  f>40  and  $45  an  acre  for  this  labor,  others  less  than  $20.  The 
State  of  New  York  pays  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar  made  from  beets 
grown  in  the  State,  on  condition  that  the  farmer  received  $5. a  ton  for  the  beets. 
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The  Bisghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company  has  never  refused  any  l)eeto  offered  by  farmers 
«ith  whom  it  had  a  contract,  although  a  few  lots  of  beets  gave  less  than  12*  per  cent 
of  sugar;  it  pays  a  oniform  price  of  $5  a  ton.  The  average  percentage  of  sugar  in 
1899  was  between  12  and  13.  Mr.  Rogers  says  the  farmera  who  have  taken  care  of 
their  crops  have,  as  a  rule,  made  a  profit  of  more  than  $10  an  acre,  and  a  profit  of 
$20  an  acre  is  wdthin  the  range  of  reasonable  expectations.  Smith  &  Rowell,  of 
Syracuse,  who  have  been  in  the  nursery  business  and  understand  gardening,  grew 
more  than  12  tons  an  acre,  receiWng  about  $8,000  for  130  acres.  In  exceptional 
cases  men  have  grown  26  tons  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Rogers  thinks  there  is  no  more 
profitable  crop  for  the  American  farmer  than  the  su^r  beet,  properly  cultivated, 
nliere  there  have  been  failures  they  have  been  due  chiefiy  to  the  lack  of  a  full  stand 
and  to  neglect  in  cultivation.  The  company  advises  the  farmers  to  sow  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  and  then  to  thin,  leaving  a  beet  for  every  8  inches  in  the  row. 
(W9-552.) 

Mr.  Rogere  says  a  soil  and  climate  producing  fruit  in  perfection,  like  that  of  New 
York,  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  the  sugar  beet     (552. ) 

Mr.  K<^rB  thinks  land  suitable  for  growing  sunr  beets  in  the  vicinity  of  Bing- 
hamton  would  be  worth  $100  an  acre,  and  rent  for  $10  an  acre.     (560.) 

Michigan, — ^Professor  Kbdzib,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  testifies  that  in  1881  the  legislature  of  Michigan  pa£ed  ''an  act  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  sugar,"  exempting  the  apparatus  used  from  taxation 
for  5  years  and  offering  a  bounty  of  $2  for  every  100  pounds  of  susar.  Under  this 
law  10  tons  of  sugar  were  made  from  soi^hum  and  $404  paid  as  bounty.  It  was 
found  that  soiighum  as  ctowu  in  Michigan  was  not  profitable  for  making  sugar, 
beeanse  the  proportion  of  glucose  was  too  large.  The  glucose  is  very  difficult  of  cr>'&- 
tallization  and  only  two-fifths  the  sweetness  of  sucrose,  and  renders  an  equivalent 
amoant  of  sucrose  uncrystallizable.  Attention  was  then  turned  to  sugar  beets.  In 
1890  the  college  imported  200  kilograms  of  each  of  4  kinds  of  sugar-b^t  Feeds  from 
Earooeand  sent  them  to  farmera  in  all  parts  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  with  directions 
for  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  beets.  Of  400  farmera  receiving  seed, 
228  reportea  results  and  sent  beets  for  analysis.  These  reports  came  from  39  coun- 
ties The  average  content  of  sugar  in  the  juice  was  14.2  per  cent,  and  the  coefficient 
of  parity  (the  proportion  of  readily  crystallizable  cane  sugar  present  in  the  juice  as 
(Drapared  with  the  total  amount  o!  solids  there  present)  was  aoove  80°  in  200  of  the 
j^Iiecimens.  The  estimated  yield  of  beets  per  acre  was  13  tons.  The  adaptability  of 
Michigan  to  produce  sugar  beets  of  high  quality  was  thus  demonstrateo,  but  capi- 
talists and  manu&u;turera  were  not  ready  to  enter  upon  the  business.  In  1897  gen- 
eral interest  was  awakened  in  the  subiect  and  l^slation  was  secured  to  promote  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  The  l^islature  passed  an  act  (introduced  in  full  in  the 
testimony,  pp.  541,  542)  offering  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  all  sugar  (at  least  90 
per  cent  crj'stallized)  manufactured  in  the  State  from  oeets  grown  in  the  State,  pro- 
vided at  least  $4  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  were  paid  for  all  beets  containing  12  per 
cent  of  sugar.  Aid  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  furnishing  seeds  and  trans- 
portation by  naail  greatly  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  college.  The  seed  was  sent  to 
many  leading  farmera  who  would  undertake  to  raise  at  least  1  acre  of  beets,  and  also 
to  a  laige  number  of  amateura.  Although  the  season  was  only  a  fair  one,  the  beet 
crop  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  specimens  of  beets  received  for  analysis  numbered 
493,  from  64  counties.  The  average  content  of  sugar  in  the  juice  was  16.08  per  cent 
and  the  coefficient  of  purity  in  most  cases  was  80°  or  above,  some  going  as  high  as 
92®.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  low  purity  the  beets  were  grown  on  mucky  soil.  (535, 
536,  .^10^2.) 

The  results  of  the  yeara  1897  and  1898  were  so  satisfactory  that  farmera  looked  for 
equally  good  results  in  1899,  but  the  weather  was  so  unfavorable  (the  most  severe 
drought  since  1864  occurring  during  the  growing  season)  that  the  crop  was  very 
uneatisfactory  in  man^  localities;  and  though  other  crops  had  suffered  even  more 
severely,  the  farmera  m  some  of  their  meetings  passed  resolutions  not  to  plant  sugar 
beets.     (537,  538.) 

Professor  Kedzie  testifies  that  under  the  stimulus  of  the  bounty  9  factories  have 
been  erected  in  Michigan,  and  othera  are  projected.  The  addition  of  another  cash 
crop  was  welcomed  by  intelligent  farmers,  and  the  price  of  farm  lands  in  the  vicin- 
1^'  of  the  factories  increased  $10  an  acre.  Only  1  factory  had  received  the  benefit 
of  the  bounty  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Kedzie's  testimony  (May  1900).  The  Michigan 
Sugar  Company,  of  Bay  City,  received  $28,451  in  1898.  The  legislature  passed  a  Y)ill 
m  1899  reducing  the  bounty  to  one-half  cent  a  pound  and  appropriating  $200,000  to 
pay  the  bounty.  The  governor  vetoed  this  bill,  leaving  the  State  without  funds  to 
pay  the  bounty,  but  leaving  the  bounty  law  in  full  force.  Claims  for  bounty  amount- 
u^  to  $300,000  for  1899  were  pending  at  the  date  of  the  testimony.     (542. ) 
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a  bounty,  but  exempts  all  beetrsugar  investments  from  taxation  for  a  series  of  years. 
Mr.  Say  lor  approves  this  as  a  practical  means  of  encouraging  the  industry.     (590. ) 

B.  IHetliods  of  su^ar-beet  culture. — 1.  Improvement  of  the  beet  bj  artiiieial 
selection. — Dr.  Wiley  says  all  the  varieties  of  beets  now  used  for  sugar  production 
have  been  developed  by  selection  and  cultivation  from  the  Beta  wlgarisy  tne  oripnal 
beet  growing  wild  along  the  Europeaii  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  beet  in  its 
wild  state  is  an  annual  plant,  proaucing  seeds  the  first  year,  but  when  carried  to  the 
north  of  Europe  it  became  a  bienniel  plant,  the  seasons  not  being  long  enough  to 
produce  seed.  That  is  the  keynote  of  its  success  as  a  sugar-producing  plant,  because 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  produce  seed  stems  the  store  of  sugar  begins  to  be  consumed, 
and  the  beet  becomes  pithy  and  woody  and  loses  its  sweetness  very  rapidly.  The 
tendency  to  reversion  is  still  very  marked  in  the  south  of  Europe;  in  France  Dr. 
Wiley  has  seen  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  beets  in  a  field  producing  seed,  but  this 
is  not  enough  to  very  greatly  interfere  with  the  sugar  content.  In  (jrermany  prob- 
ably one  plant  in  200  will  produce  a  seed  stem,  but  will  not  mature  it.  The  eeneral 
principle,  true  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  is  that  the  farther  north  tne  beet 
can  be  brought  to  its  first  stage  of  maturity — that  is,  the  stage  at  which  it  is  ready  to 
produce  seea — the  richer  it  wull  be  in  sumir,  because  (1)  the  cooler  sur  mers  repress 
the  tendency  to  seed  production,  and  (2)  there  are  longer  periods  of  sunlight  durine 
the  growing  season.  The  finest  beets  grown  in  Europe  are  produced  in  Russia,  and 
the  farther  north  in  Russia  the  beets  will  mature  the  higher  the  percentage  of  sugar. 
The  sections  having  the  longest  days  in  the  growing  season  are  best  adapted  to  pro- 
duce beets.     (639. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  development  of  the  beet  in  sugar  content  has  been  accomplished 
bv  selection  from  beets  grown  in  the  usual  way  from  ordinary  seeds  such  as  are 
planted  for  producing  beets  for  the  'actory.  Perfect  beets  are  selected  and  carefully 
preserved  in  silos  to  protect  them  from  frost.  In  the  early  spring  the  silos  are  opened 
and  each  beet  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis  by  boring'diagonally  through  it,  thus 
getting  an  average  representation  of  that  beet.  If  it  contains  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
sugar,  it  is  thrown  away  or  used  for  cattle  food.  If  it  contains  18  per  cent,  it  is  very 
high  grade.  If  it  shows  17  or  16  per  cent,  it  goes  into  other  grades.  The  beets  are 
then  set  back  in  the  ground  by  grades.  The  boring  does  not  destroy  their  vitality. 
There  is  still  enough  plant  food  to  produce  seed.  These  seeds  are  harvested  arid 
planted  the  next  sprine,  and  the  second  year  there  is  another  crop  of  beets  with  a 
general  tendency  to  a  nigh  average  grade,  though  some  may  be  very  inferior.  By 
continuing  this  process  from  year  to  year  a  type  of  seed  has  been  secured  which  will 
grow  a  commercial  beet  with  an  average  of  16  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  seeds  could 
not  be  produced  commercially  from  analyzed  beets,  as  they  would  be  worth  $5  a 
pound;  out  one  mother  will  produce  the  second  year  a  hundred  beets,  which,  if 
planted,  will  produce  seed  enougn  to  produce  a  wnole  field  full.  By  this  plan  the 
sugar  content  of  the  beet  has  been  increased  from  5  per  cent  to  an  average  of  15  per 
cent  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the  beets  are  still  improving,  but  the  limit 
has  been  practically  reached.  It  is  doubtful  if  richer  beets  can  be  produced  unless 
a  better  grade  can  be  obtained,  as  in  northern  Russia.  The  great  effort  is  to  hold  the 
beet  up  to  its  high  grade.  The  moment  it  is  neglected  it  begins  to  degenerate.  It 
tends  to  go  back  to  the  type  of  its  ancestors,  just  as  human  beings  do  if  opportunities 
for  culture  are  taken  away  from  them.  All  the  high-grade  seeds  have  been  pro- 
duced from  analyzed  beets  in  the  fourth  generation  only,  after  the  growth  of  2 
crops.  The  beet  seeds  sold  bv  European  seSl  growers  are  grown  from  the  mothers 
produced  4  years  ago  and  anafyzed.     (641,  642.) 

Mr.  Smith  says  the  beet  seed  is  a  thoroughbred,  and  represents  generations  of  care- 
ful selection.  The  normal  content  of  sugar  in  beets  is  perhaps  5  or  6  per  cent,  and 
yet  beets  are  produced  testing  18  and  20.  Poor  beets  are  thrown  out,  and  only  those 
kept  for  setting  out  the  next  year  which  test  above  the  standard,  say  16  per  cent. 
That  process  is  repeated  5  times  at  least  before  seed  is  put  on  the  market,  so  strong 
is  the  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  content  of  sugar.     (679,  580. ) 

2.  Seed  farms.  (See  also  Sugar-beet  seed  station^  — ,  p.  — ). — Dr.  Wiley  says  there  is 
no  beet-seed  farm  anywhere  in  this  country,  though  there  are  places  in  California 
where  seed  is  grown  in  a  haphazard  way  without  analysis.  If  that  is  continued  the 
content  of  sugar  will  run  down,  and  the  people  who  use  the  seeds  can  not  compete 
with  those  who  use  high-grade  seeds.  The  production  of  beet  seeds  requires  the 
highest  degree  of  skill  and  labor  and  the  greatest  amount  of  patience  of  any  agri- 
cultural profession.  The  beet  growers  of  Europe  do  not  grow  their  own  seeas,'not 
having  the  necessary  exjjerience  and  ability,  but  buy  their  seeds  of  great  farms 
devoted  exclusively  to  seed  production,  such  as  that  of  Strandes,  at  Zehringen,  where 
about  1,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  deed  alone,  and  the  still  lai^r 
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Klein wanzlebener  farms.  Practically  all  the  beet  seeds  plante<l  in  this  countr>'^  are 
impc^rted  from  Europe.  The  growing  of  high-erade  seecis  for  conimercial  j^urpows 
would  require  a  lai^ge  investment,  and  it  would  oe  4  years  l)ef<)re  it  would  yield  any 
return.     (642,644.) 

Mr.  Smfth  testified  in  May,  1900,  that  American  Bee<i  had  not  vet  l>een  used  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  Michigan,  but  that  some  of  the  importe<i  need  was  very  unsatis- 
factory in  1899,  and  that  a  systematic  effort  would  he  made  in  1900  to  liegin  the 
growing  of  seed  near  the  Alma  factory.  This  industry  would  employ  a  great  many 
men  and  demand  the  highest  talent.     (573,  579. ) 

Mr.  Smith  is  convince  by  the  Nebraska  experiments  that  American -grown  seed 
acclimated  to  our  conditions  produce  better  results  than  foreign  seed.  The  installa- 
tion of  a  plant  to  grow  beet  s^d  is  so  very  expensive  and  the  returnn  so  long  deferred 
that  people  hesitate  to  go  into  it  until  the  beet  industry  is  firmly  t^tablished;  but 
Americans  will  be  obliged  to  raise  their  own  seetl,  for  rcitrictions  will  undoubte<lly 
be  put  upon  the  export  of  seed  from  Germany  as  soon  as  the  industry  is  sufficiently 
developed  in  this  country  to  be  a  menace  to  the  sales  of  (iennan  sugar.     (580. ) 

8.  Preparation  of  loil  and  ose  of  fertilizert. — Mr.  Smith  says  that  to  avoid  leaving 
the  soil  bare  during  the  winter,  and  to  prevent  consequent  leaching,  the  farmers  are 
urged  to  subsoil  early  in  the  fiall,  plow  the  ground,  and  sow  some  crop,  such  as  rj'e 
or  oats;  this  crop  is  inverted  in  the  spring  replowing,  and  the  ground  put  in  perfect 
condition.  This  makes  the  expense  of  plowing  and  harrowing  large,  but  the  success 
of  the  crop  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  ground  when  the  beet  seed  is 
sown.     (576.) 

Mr.  RoGEBS  says  the  Bingham  ton  Beet  Sugar  Company  has  provided  the  farmers 
with  seeds  and  fertilizers,  which  they  have  paid  for  with  the  crop  in  the  fall.  A 
special  high-grade  phosphate  fertilizer  has  been  prepared  for  the  puri)<)se,  carrying 
about  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per  cent  of  potash, 
all  available,  and  costing  $31.  Most  of  the  farmers  have  used  about  400  pounds  to 
the  acre;  where  no  manure  was  applied  they  used  800  pounds  to  the  acre.     (556.) 

4.  Planting  and  thinning. — Dr.  Wiley  says  at  least  20  pounds  of  seed  should  be 
planted  to  the  acre,  and  more  where  there  are  bad  conditions  at  the  time  of  planting, 
because  it  is  highlv  essential  that  the  beets  should  be  thick  in  the  row  to  prevent 
tivei^rowth  and  inferior  quality.  There  should  be  a  beet  every  6  or  8  or  9  inches  in 
the  row,  and  to  do  this  a  great  many  more  seeds  must  be  planted.  Four  or  five 
seeds  are  wrapped  up  together,  but  on  account  of  their  highly  artificial  character 
they  have  a  low  vitalitv  and  a  ^reat  many  produce  no  sprouts.     (643. ) 

Mr.  Rogers  says  in  fcis  vicinity  beets  are  sown  during  May,  and  in  alH)ut  10  days 
or  2  weeks  after  they  are  sown,  when  they  are  3  or  4  mches  high,  they  are  cut  out 
with  a  hoe  and  then  thinned  by  hand. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  found  it  more  profitable  to  cut  out  the  beets  with  a  hoe  than  with 
a  cultivator,  as  it  requires  very  careful  work.  Little  clumps  of  l)eet«  are  left  6  or  7 
inches  apart,  the  roots  of  which  are  wound  around  each  other;  someone  has  to  put 
his  thumb  and  finger  on  the  beet  to  be  retained,  and  pull  up  the  rest  with  the  otner 
hand.  The  most  successful  beet  raisers  are  foreigners  who  are  not  afraid  to  work; 
Americans  do  not  like  to  go  down  on  their  knees.     (555. ) 

Professor  Kedzie,  of  Michigan,  explains  that  sugar  l)eets  are  planted  with  drills, 
using  not  less  than  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Part  of  the  plants  are  removed  by 
cross  cultivation  and  careful  thinning,  leaving  only  a  single  heet  once  in  8  inches. 
The  use  of  too  little  seed  results  in  blank  spaces,  causing  tne  overgrowth  of  the  sur- 
rounding plants  and  a  smaller  ^rcentage  oi  supir.     (547.) 

Professor  Kedzie  is  of  the  opinion  that  American  implements  for  cultivating  sugar 
beets  are  better  than  those  imported  from  Germany,  excelling  in  lightness,  finish, 
and  efficiency;  they  have  less  araft  and  require  less  manual  exertion.     (547. ) 

Mr.  Smith  says  the  foreign  cultivators  and  seeders  have  been  entirely  discarded. 
The  American  implements,  both  within  and  without  the  factory,  are  superior  to  the 
(ierman.  With  tne  Moline  seeders  and  cultivators  4  rows  are'  sown  at  a  time  and 
cultivated  at  a  time,  but  that  cultivator  has  been  discarded  in  Michigan  for  one  culti- 
vating only  2  rows.     (582. ) 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  to  thin  an  acre  of  beets  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart 
requires  the  work  of  an  active  boy  or  woman  fully  6  days.  It  involves  creeping  on 
the  knees  5}  miles;  taking  two  rows  at  a  time  does  not  lessen  the  time  materially. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  Mr.  Smith  that  anv  machine  can  be  invented  to  take  the 
place  of  the  human  hand  in  thinning.     (574.) 

Mr.  Smith  considers  the  thinning  of  the  beets  absolutely  unavoidable.  The  fruit 
which  is  sown  contains  from  1  to  4  seeds,  and  often  produces  4  plants.  The  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  has  experimented  to  find  some  way  to  avoid  thinning,  but  with- 
out success;  the  fniit  was  carefully  broken  up  into  separate  seeds,  but  the  seeds  do 
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not  seem  to  develop  well  except  in  the  fniit.     Mr.  Smith  advises  the  farmers  to  use 
the  hoe  for  cutting  out  the  beets,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  cultivator.     (575. ) 

5.  Harvetting.— -Mr.  Rogers  saprs  the  beets  are  loosened  with  a  lifter  made  for 
that  purpose  or  dug  with  a  subsoil  plow  or  ditcli  plow,  or  plowed  out  with  an  ordi- 
nary reversible  plow.  The  tops  have  to  be  cut  off  by  hand.  It  is  important  to  cut 
off  the  crown  at  the  base  of  the  lowest  leaf,  as  the  crown  contains  a  laxve  percentage 
of  salt,  which  retards  crystallization.  By  returning  the  crowns  and  leaves  to  the 
soil  more  than  half  the  fertility  taken  out  by  the  beet  is  returned.  They  also  make 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle.     (557. ) 

6.  Keoostity  of  intensive  onltore. — Mr.  Smith  says  the  growing  of  su^r  beets  demands 
far  more  careful  methods  of  husbandry  than  those  to  which  American  farmers  have 
been  accustomed.  It  requires  better  cultivation  and  fertilization  and  the  expenditure 
of  more  money  per  acre.  It  thus  broadens  the  minds  and  the  methods  of  the  farm- 
ers.    (578.) 

Mr.  Saylor  mentions,  as  the  first  difficulty  which  ever^  new  sugar  factory  has  to 
meet,  the  conservatism  of  tho^e  who  undertake  to  apply  in  growing  sugar  hfeets  the 
experience  ^ined  in  growing  other  entirely  different  crops.  Growing  sugar  beets, 
he  says,  is  intensive  farming  or  gardening,  the  very  hignest  type  of  field  culture. 
(585.) 

Dr.  WiLBY  savs  growing  sugar  beets  is  horticulture  rather  than  agriculture,  and 
ordinary  agricultural  rules  will  not  apply.  The  chief  misfortune  of  beet  culture  in 
this  country'  has  been  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  grower  and  sometimes 
lack  of  willingness  to  bend  his  back  and  crook  his  knees.  It  is  hard  even  for  an  intel- 
ligent man,  if  he  has  never  seen  beets  grown,  to  prepare  the  soil  and  cultivate  the 
beets  properly.     (ft44, 665. ) 

7.  Rotation. — Professor  Kedzie  says: 

"The  Hugar  beet  Is  an  exhausting  crop  when  the  whole  crop  is  pennanently  removed  from  the  land, 
because  it  takes  off  a  large  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  much  oiganic  nitrogen:  but 
none  of  these  materials  are  removed  in  the  commercial  product^-susar— which  contains  only  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  a  pure  carbohydrate,  the  carbon  coming  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  rain.  The  sugar  is  essennally  condensed  or  orgai)izc<l  wind, 
water,  and  sunshine.  No  amount  of  sugar  removed  from  the  soil  can  reduce  its  crop-producing 
quality." 

He  adds  that  the  fertilizing  substances  are  found  entirely  in  the  leaves,  crown, 
pulp,  and  molasses.  If  these  are  all  returned  to  the  soil,  directly  or  indirectly,  there 
IS  aosolutely  no  reduction  of  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  but  an  increase  of  fer- 
tility year  by  year.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  France  has  increased  its  wheat 
acreage  from  17  to  28  bushels  since  the  introduction  of  the  sugar-beet  industry.  In 
Germany  the  farmers  are  not  allowed  to  remove  the  leaves  and  crowns  of  the  beet 
from  the  field.  In  both  countries  the  sugar  beet  is  considered  the  best  possible  crop 
to  precede  a  crop  of  wheat 

Sugar  beets  make  an  excellent  preparatory  crop,  because  of  the  thorough  and  clean 
tillage  required,  which  subdues  tne  soil  and  keeps  out  the  weeds.  The  leaves  and 
crown  of  the  beets  should  never  leave  the  farm;  the  pulp  should  be  converts  into 
beef  or  milk  by  feeding  to  stock;  even  the  residual  molasses  should  be  fed  to  ntock. 
(539.) 

Professor  Kedzie  says  that  any  crop  grown  in  continuous  succession  is  exhausting 
to  the  soil.  Sugar  beets  in  successive  crops  are  more  injurious  to  the  land  than 
wheat,  which  is  a  surface  feeder,  because  they  have  a  wider  range  for  feeding  and 
exhaust  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth.  It  has  been  found  in  France  and  German v  that 
thorough  rotation  of  crops  is  essential  for  the  raising  of  beets.  They  should  be 
grown  only  once  in  4  years.  Professor  Kedzie  recommends  clover  for  securing  a 
supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  barlev  or  some  other  grain  crop  to  precede  tne 
beets.     (539,540.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  beets  can  not  be  grown  on  the  same  land  more  than  once  in  4 
years;  hence  to  supply  a  factory  requires  four  times  as  much  land  as  is  necessary  to 
supply  it  for  any  one  year.  A  factory  of  500  tons  daily  capacity  will  require  12^000 
acres  of  land.     (646,  652. ) 

Mr.  Rogers  testifies  that  he  planted  40  acres  of  sugar  beets  in  1899,  on  20  acres  of 
which  beets  had  been  grown  the  pre(»eding  year.  The  yield  per  acre  in  1898  was  14 
tons,  and  in  1899  between  10  and  11  tons;  but  he  attributes  the  decrease  to  the  extreme 
dry  weather.     (556,  557. ) 

Mr.  TuRNBULL  states  that  it  is  found  advisable  in  the  growing  of  surar  beets  to 
practice  a  rotation  of  crops,  planting  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  land  in  beets  every 
year.  It  is  the  common  experience  that  other  crops  give  larger  yields  when  they  are 
alternated  with  beets.  They  get  the  benefit  of  the  deep  plowing  and  thorough'  cul- 
tivation which  the  beets  require.     (979. ) 
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C  Conditions  and  results  of  beet  culture  In  America.— 1.  Climate  and 

•oils  suitable  for  beet  eultnre. — Mr.  Saylor,  in  charge  of  beet-fnigar  investigations  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  the  beet-«u|^r  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  governed  by  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  moisture.  (1 )  A  tem- 
perature of  about  70^  during  the  growing  months  is  the  best  climatic  conaition,  and 
sugar  beets  want  about  100  days  of  good  growing  weather.     (2)  Beets  are  successful 


on  two  kinds  of  soil — those  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  New  York,  and  Michigan, 
where  the  fertility  is  due  lai^^ly  to  their  alluvial  nature,  and  that  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  Pacific  coast,  which  is  rich  in  mineral  matter.  (3)  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  reeion  sugar  beets  are  grown  by  rain^l  and  bv  irrigation;  the  plant 
is  sifted  by  rainiall,  but  ito  further  growth  must  be  promoted  by  irrigation.  In  the 
coast  country  of  California,  where  sugar  beets  are  grown  most  extensively,  they  seem 
to  depend  upon  receiving  a  supply  of  moisture  by  seepage  from  the  rainfall  of  the 
winter;  and  a  drought  in  the  winter  produces  a  shortage  of  the  crop.  In  New  Mexico 
beets  are  erown  entirely  by  irrigation.     (583. ) 

Mr.  Saylor  declares  the  iaea  that  sugar  beets  need  a  light,  sandy  soil  to  be  an  error, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  industry  started  in  Nebraska,  where  the  soil  around  Grand 
Island  and  Norfolk  is  really  too  sandy.  The  soil  must  be  penetrable  and  fertile. 
The  taproot  goes  down  from  8  to  12  inches  for  its  moisture,  and  soil  underlaid  with 
hardpan  or  tending  to  become  compact,  like  hard  clay  or  muck,  is  not  suitable.  The 
sugar  beet,  after  it  has  four  leaves,  is  a  very  hardy  plant  After  it  has  attained  its 
growth  the  one  thing  needed  is  sunshirte,  the  entire  product  of  sugar  coming  from 
the  atmosphere  and  being  produced  by  the  sunlight.     (584. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  a  soil  containing  the  ordinary  elements  of  plant  food  is  satisfactory 
for  beets.  The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  must  be  considered  in  beet  growth, 
more  than  the  chemical  composition.  The  beet  must  have  room  to  go  down  at 
least  16  or  18  inches  in  the  soil,  or  it  will  be  stunted  and  ruined;  so  the  soil  must  be 
fierN-ious.  A  stiff  clay  is  not  good  for  beets  unless  very  heavily  limed  to  flocculate  it, 
so  as  to  make  it  pervious  and  easily  penetrable.  Stiff  clay  soils  are  better  for  cereals 
that  feed  near  the  surface  than  for  beets;  but  Dr.  Wiley  has  seen  very  fine  beets  in 
Europe  growing  on  heavy  clay  soils  liberally  limed.  The  soil  of  Michigan  is  very 
well  suited  to  beet  culture  on  account  of  its  sand.  It  is  a  sandy  loam  that  does  not 
bake.  The  soil  of  southern  California  is  mostly  deposit  soil  which  does  not  bake, 
but  remains  pervious.     (649. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  submits  a  provisional  map  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  southern 
limit  of  probable  profitable  sugar-beet  culture,  following  the  isothermal  line  of  71 
degrees  for  June,  July,  and  August.  The  map  was  constructed  on  theoretical  prin- 
ciples more  than  10  vears  ago,  but  the  lines  would  be  practically  the  same  if  it  had 
been  made  in  1900.  '  (644-646.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  California  and  Michigan  are  now  taking  the  lead  in  the  growth  of 
sugar  beets.  In  California  where  the  coast  winds  keep  tne  temperature  down  in  the 
summer  fine  beets  can  be  grown  wherever  water  can  be  obtained.  Michigan  is  pecul- 
iarly well  suited  for  beet  growth,  as  are  also  northern  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
northern  Ohio.  All  of  central  New  York  and  portions  of  New  England  where  the 
land  is  rich  enough  and  level  enough  also  grow  beets.  Fine  beets  are  grown  on  the 
mountains  all  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  but  the  contour  of  the  land  is  such 
that -an  area  of  level  land  sufficient  to  supplv  a  factory  can  not  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Wiley  has  found  one  place  in  Maryland  ana  West  Vii^nia  where  enough  land  could 
be  ob'tained  and  where  a  factory  would  prove  very  profitable.     (646. ) 

Neto  England,— yir,  Rogers  says  the  soil  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  and  of 
the  White  River  Valley,  when  free  from  stones,  is  as  well  adapted  to  sugar  beets  as 
that  of  New  York;  but  there  are  not  enough  acres  of  suitable  soil  to  the  square 
mile.     (559,560.) 

Michigan. — ^Professor  Kedzib,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Coll^^  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  testifies  that  by  reason  of  soil,  climate,  peninsular  position,  and  the 
intelligence  and  eneiigy  of  the  people,  Michigan  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
sugar  beets.  The  lands  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  southern  half  of  the 
peninsula  are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  crops  and  fruits  suited  to  the  climate,  and 
the  intermingling  of  many  kinds  of  soil  and  the  porous  character  of  the  deposit  fit 
the  soil  especially  for  tuberous  crops.  The  Michigan  soils  are  rich  in  the  ash  mate- 
rials required  by  sugar  beets,  and  they  are  remarkably  rich  in  potash,  which  is  in 
special  demand  lor  this  crop.  The  water  capacity  of  28  samples  of  soil  from  counties 
fairly  representing  the  sugar-beet  districts  averaged  47.4  per  cent,  showing  the  ability 
of  the  soil  to  withstand  drought.  In  passing  over  the  Great  Lakes  the  winds  receive 
a  moistening  touch,  and  the  average  rainfall  in  central  Michigan  is  32  inches;  along 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  it  is  a  little  more.  The  average  rainfall  is  abundant 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  sugar  beet  requires  plenty  of  moisture,  and  ther^ 
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is  abundant  sunshine  in  August,  September,  and  October,  the  critical  ripening 
months.     (538-540. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  director  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  says  the  broad  alluvial 
Saginaw  Valley  is  undoubte<ily  the  most  promising  section  of  Michigan  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  sugar-ljeet  grower.  The  water  table  is  within  a  few  feet  of  tlie  sur- 
face. The  soil  has  an  abundance  of  constituents,  and  is  friable  and  easily  penetrated 
bv  the  growing  roots,  resembling  somewhat  the  valley  of  the  Platte  in  Nebraska. 
Much  01  the  land  lately  given  over  to  sugar  beets  was  formerly  devoted  to  truck 
farming  and  gardening,  which  fitted  both  the  farmers  and  the  farms  for  the  econom- 
ical production  of  beets.  Other  sections  of  the  State,  also,  are  well  adapte<i  to  the 
industry,  though  near  each  factory  there  are  many  farms  too  sand^  and  light  for 
beet  production  in  dry  years  without  a  system  of  culture  to  maintam  a  surface-soil 
mulcn,  and  too  manv  of  these  farms  were  selected  for  beets  in  the  dry  season  of  1899. 
There  is  within  reach  of  each  factory  an  abundance  of  soil  well  adapted  to  beets,  and 
not  all  the  desirable  locations  for  factories  are  yet  occupied.     (567. ) 

Semiarid  region. — Dr.  Wiley  characterizes  the  region  lying  between  the  humid  and 
the  arid  regions  as  very  treacherous.  The  conditions  in  Dakota  and  Nebraska  are 
favorable  to  beet  growth  on  the  average,  but  almost  the  most  pronounced  variation 
of  meteorological  conditions  in  the  world  prevails  there.  Hot  winds  from  the  west 
wither  v^etation,  and  in  October  there  is  sharp  weather  with  snow.  These  rapid 
changes  are  unfavorable  to  beet  growth,  and  altnough  two  of  the  oldest  factories  in 
the  country  are  in  Nebraska,  if  the  operators  were  locating  factories  now  thev  would 
put  them  somewhere  else ;  though  now  and  then  they  get  an  excellent  crop,  "the  con- 
ditions in  Michigan  and  northern  Ohio  and  New  York  are  uniformly  more  favorable 
than  in  Nebraska.  In  these  localities  the  b^t  results  are  found.  The  contour  of 
the  land  is  suitable  to  beet  culture,  and  the  soil  is  reasonably  fertile.  Samples  aver- 
aging 15  per  cent  sugar  of  reasonable  purity  for  a  whole  season  have  repeatedly  been 
received  irom  these  regions.     (647. ) 

Beet  growing  by  irrigation. — Dr.  Wiley  says  an  arid  region  where  water  can  be 
obtained  is  the  ideal  place  for  beet  culture,  other  thinj^s  being  equal,  because  of  the 
sunny  days  and  the  absolute  control  of  the  water  conditions.  In  the  humid  regions 
there  is  nearly  always  a  September  rain,  followed  by  warm  weather,  and  a  second 
growth  will  take  place,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  sugar,  and  the  roads  will 
Decome  muddy  and  interfere  with  the  harvest.  Dr.  Wiley  predicts  that  the  sugar 
beet  will  be  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  grown  on  irrigated  lands;  it  will 
pay  fixed  charges  on  land  worth  fe()0  an  acre,  about  what  irrigated  lands  cost, 
whereas  wheat  or  Indian  corn  would  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment.  (646, 
647.) 

2.  Cost  of  production  and  yield  per  acre. — Mr.  Saylor  says  it  costs  about  $30  an  acre 
in  almost  any  region  to  produce  an  acre  of  beets.  The  expense  is  mostly  for  labor. 
(584.) 

Mr.  Smith,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  lar^^  number  of  Michigan  beet  growers,  has 
calculated  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  growing  beets,  exclusive  of  fertilizers  and  rent 
of  land,  as  follows:  Plowing  (usually  subsoi ling),  |2.50;  haiTOwing,  several  times,  $1; 
seed,  $2.50;  sowing,  50  cents;  cultivating,  6  times,  $2.40;  thinning  and  weeding  and 
hoeing,  $8;  puUing  and  piling,  $6;  topping,  $6;  drawing  (average  2.5  miles),  $6; 
freight  (17  tons,  at  20  cents),  $3.40;  unloading,  $1.13;  total,  $35.43.     (575,  577.) 

Mr.  Smith  estimates  that  the  yield  of  sugar  beets  in  Michigan  was  about  10}  to  11 
tons  to  the  acre  in  1898,  and  6}  to  7  tons  to  the  harvested  acre  in  1899.  A  large 
acreage  sown  in  the  latter  year  was  not  harvested.  The  season  of  1898  was  very 
favorable,  and  the  industry  was  confined  to  areas  specially  well  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  sugar  beets.  The  diminished  yield  is  attributed  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  and  to  the  use  of  land  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose.     (565.) 

Professor  Kedzie  testifies  that  the  average  crop  of  sugar  beets  produced  on  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  farm  was  14  or  15  tons  to  the  acre,  with  a  sugar  con- 
tent of  15  per  cent.  The  rate  paid  being  $4  for  12  per  cent  beets  and  an  increase  of 
50  cents  for  every  additional  per  cent,  these  beets  would  be  worth  $5.50  a  ton.  The 
cost  of  raising  them  was  about  $30  an  acre,  leaving  a  very  nice  margin.  Professor 
Kedzie  instances  a  farmer  who  raised  20  tons  to  the  acre,  and  got  $90  an  acre  for  his 
crop.     (542,547.) 

Mr.  Rogers  testifies  that  it  would  pay  to  grow  even  an  acre  or  two  of  sugar  beets. 
(562.)       ' 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  average  yield  of  beets  to  the  acre  is  about  13  tons  in  Germany, 
a  little  over  11  tons  in  France,  about  lOJ  tons  in  Austria,  and  a  lass  amount  in  Russia. 
He  estimates  that  the  average  yield  in  this  country  since  the  industrjr  started  would 
fall  below  5  tons  to  the  acre.  He  saw^  thousands  of  acres  in  California  in  1899  that 
would  not  yield  a  ton  to  the  acre;  now  and  then  a  field  wiil  yield  20  tons.    He  would 
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consider  it  fortonate  for  American  farmers  if  they  can  begin  at  10  tonn  for  an  average. 
He  thinks  we  shall  do  as  well  as  Germany  in  time,  but  not  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Wilev  attributes  the  lower  yield  in  this  country  partly  t*)  drought  and  i>artly  to  care- 
lessness in  culture.     (664,  665.) 

8.  Sugar  oontent  of  beeta. — ^Mr.  Saylob  says  a  growth  of  2  or  2^  pounds  is  what  a 
Victory  desires  in  a  beet;  if  it  exceeds  that  weight  it  is  coarse  in  texture  and  inferior 
in  purity.  Hence  the  factory,  in  contracting  with  the  farmer,  always  stipulates  that 
the  beets  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  weight,  and  shall  have  a  specific  sugar  content 
and  purity.     (bM.) 

Mr.  Smith  submits  tables  showing  in  detail  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  sugar  beets 
grown  in  the  various  counties  of  Michigan  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899.  Where  pn)i)er 
seed  was  sown  on  suitable  soil  in  1897  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  was  16.4,  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  best  districts  of  France  and  (xermany,  and  the  average  coeffi- 
cient of  purity  84.  The  results  for  1897  were  based  on  selected  Bj)ecimens,  while 
those  for  1898  and  1899  were  based  upon  average  specimens,  making  an  apparent 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  sugar.     (563-^566. ) 

Dt,  Wiley  says  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  beets  containin^^  18  per  cent  of  sugar  than 
those  having  only  16  percent,  except  that  a  little  more  fertilizer  may  have  to  oe  used. 
It  pays  the  larmer  and  certainly  pays  the  manufacturer  to  try  to  get  the  largest  per- 
centage in  the  beets,  because  every  additional  per  cent  of  sugar  means  a  clear  yield 
of  20  pounds  more  sugar  to  the  ton,  the  amount  of  waste  in  manufacture  being  even 
less  with  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar.     (664. ) 

4.  Bueeets  of  foreigners  and  Amerioane  compared. — Mr.  Smith  says  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Company,  the  first  company  to  build  a  factory  in  Michigan,  was  fortunate  in 
having  as  patrons  an  agricultural  community  compo>«ed  largely  of  Germans  and  Hol- 
landers, many  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  raising  beets  in  their  native  homes,  and 
were  therefore  intelligent  in  their  methods,  besides  working  on  a  soil  adapted  to  the 
beets.  The  season  of  1898  was  favorable  in  most  respects,  and  the  harvest  was 
abundant  and  the  financial  returns  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Smith  submits 
as  examples  of  intelligent  management  and  good  soils  in  a  favorable  se&Hon  the  results 
obtainea  bv  10  farmers  in  that  vicinity,  showing  profits  ranging  from  118.85  to  $57.08 
an  acre,  'the  more  intelligent  the  application  of  fertilizers  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
good  soil,  he  says,  the  greater  the  yield.     (568. ) 

Mr.  Smith  says  most  of  the  sugar-beet  growers  about  Holland,  Mich.,  are  Holland- 
ers who  have  had  previous  experience  in  raising  either  beets  or  similar  crops;  most 
of  them  raised  beets  in  Holland.  They  have  large  and  thrifty  families,  and  are  not 
afraid  to  get  down  on  their  knees  and  work.     (578,  579. ) 

Professor  D.wenport  testifies  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  has  been  very  care- 
fully studied  in  Europe  and  well  workea  out  by  scientists,  so  that  the  most  skillful 
sugar-beet  ^wers  the  world  has  known  are  from  Germany,  but  when  they  come 
into  competition  with  Americans  the  American  is  able  to  beat  them.  In  Illinois,  in 
1898,  the  best  men  in  several  different  localities  formed  a  temporary  company,  and 
employed  an  expert  from  Germany  to  tell  them  how  to  grow  beets.  The  next  year 
one  of  the  largest  sugar-beet  factories  was  built  at  Peoria,  and  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  grew  better  beets  than  this  company  could  grow  with  supposedly  expert 
beet  tillers  from  Nebraska  and  Germany.     (263,  264. ) 

B.  Advantages  of  sugar-beet  eulture.— 1.  Kalntenanoe  of  fertility.— Pro- 
fessor Kedzib  quotes  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  as  stating  that  the  continuous  production 
and  exportation  of  grain  leads  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  fertility,  but  says  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  the  production  of  sugar,  because  the  sugar  con- 
tains no  elements  of  fertility.     (540. ) 

2.  Influence  npon  agricnltnral  methods. — Dr.  Wiley  says  the  establishment  of  the 
sugar-beet  industry  in  any  locality  is  a  blessing  to  all  forms  of  Agriculture  practiced 
there,  because  it  demands  a  scientific  and  just  system  of  culture.  Sugar  beets  can 
not  be  grown  without  fertilization;  the  crop  demands  the  most  careful  nutrition  in 
the  soiL  If  any  crop  will  teach  the  American  farmer  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  sugar  beet  is  that  crop,  and  there  is  no  farmer  in  the  world  who  needs  that 
lesson  as  the  American  farmer  does.  The  introduction  of  the  beet  will  bring  about 
the  feeiling  of  the  soil  in  this  country  more  than  anything  else  possibly  could. 
(647,648.) 

Mr.  Smith  predicts  that  the  industry  will  ultimately  be  a  success,  and  a  benefit  to 
the  farmer.  When  the  farmers  realize  that  their  harvest  d^'pends  upon  intelligent 
fertilization  and  management  of  the  soil,  when  thev  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  industry  to  put  the  necessary  fertilizers  and  work  on  the  crop,  and  when  they 
realize  that  the  yield  is  not  to  be  phenomenal,  they  will,  on  the  average,  have  suc- 
cessful crops.  The  crop  will  pay  well  and  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  State,  and  the 
by-products  will  increase  the  amount  of  live  stock  kept.     (580.) 
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Mr.  Ro(}BRS  believes  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
toward  lifting  up  agriculture,  but  the  farmer  must  have  encouragement,  and  must  be 
educate<l  in  the  production  of  the  crop.     (561. ) 

8.  Benefit  to  the  dairy  industry. — Dr.  Wiley  says  in  the  sugar-lieet  industry  a  vast 
dairy  industry  is  built  up  around  the  factory;  the  pulj)8  and  other  refuse  fed  to  cat- 
tle make  fine  butter  and  milk;  but  cattle  can  not  live  m  the  Tropics,  and  dairies  can 
not  be  established  there  with  the  refuse  of  sugar  cane.     (654. ) 

.4.  Elfoot  on  the  labor  market. — Mr.  Smith  testifies  that  the  establishment  of  sugar 
factories  in  Michigan  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  lal)or  market.  Emi)loy- 
ment  was  given  to  men,  women,  and  children  who  would  otherwise  have  been  idle, 
and  the  congestion  of  labor  in  the  cities  was  less  conspicuous  than  in  former  years. 
No  serious  disturbance  of  the  labor  market  resulted;  there  have  been  times  in  all  of 
the  factories  when  labor  was  scarce,  and  exceptionally  high  prices  have  been  paid, 
but  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a  fair  supply  to  meet  the  demand. 

During  June  and  July  and  again  in  October  the  sugar  factories  give  rise  to  an 
active  demand  for  persons  able  to  do  light  work,  hoeing,  thinning,  and  har\'e6ting 
the  beets.  The  supply  of  such  lalx)r  has  been  insuflicient  near  most  of  the  Stories. 
The  thinning  and  hoeing  comes  for  the  most  part  after  the  close  of  the  schools,  and 
the  topping  is  finished  soon  after  the  beginning  of  schools  in  the  fall.  The  period 
of  thinning  and  hoeing  lasts  about  40  days,  beginning  early  in  June.  The  lifting 
and  topping  occur  in  September  and  October,  and  the  hauling  to  the  factory  con- 
tinues into  January.  The  plan  of  furnishing  employment  in  the  fields  during  the 
summer  months  to  the  men  employed  in  the  factory  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  was 
projected  b^  one  factory  for  the  season  of  1900.  At  Alma  in  1899  men  were  brought 
from  Detroit  to  aid  in  thinning  the  beets.     (574. ) 

Mr.  Smith  adds  that  the  thinning  must  be  done  at  just  about  the  right  time,  or  it 
is  more  expensive  than  it  should  be;  and  there  is  therefore  an  active  demand  for 
boys  and  women  at  that  particular  season  and  again  at  the  season  of  harvesting. 
The  Polish  women  about  Bay  City,  adopting  the  American  custom,  when  they  saw 
the  supply  was  limited,  formed  a  combination  and  raised  the  wages.     (575. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  beet  factory  employs  all  kinds  of  labor,  from  the  commonest 
to  the  most  skilled.  He  is  not  an  advocate  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  the  culture  of  the  beet,  as  is  done  in  Europe.  He  believes  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  do  with  machinery  practically  all  that  women  and  children  do  in  Europe,  and  at 
less  expense.  The  thinning  of  the  beets  must  be  done  by  an  intelligent  hand,  but  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  operation  in  the  agriculture  of  the  beet  which  machinery  can  not 
attend  to.  The  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  even  topping  of  the  beets  (cutting  off 
the  leaves  and  upper  part  which  contains  the  largest  part  of  injurious  salts)  he  believes 
can  be  accomplished  by  machinery,  though  handwork  is  almost  universal  in  Europe. 
The  expensive  part  of  beet  culture,  however,  will  l)e  the  thinning.  There  must  be 
skilled  laborers  in  the  factory.  In  Europe  the  field  hand  usually  becomes  the  skilled 
factory  hand  during  the  manufacturing  season.  In  this  way  the  industry  gives  employ- 
ment practically  the  year,  round;  during  the  only  months  when  there  are  probably 
no  agncultural  operations  goin^  on,  the  factories  are  in  operation,  either  working  up 
the  crop  or  elaborating  the  moTasses.  This  gives  stability  to  labor  and  avoids  the 
migratory  condition  which  so  often  attaches  to  agricultural  operations,  as  in  grain 
harve,Mts.  It  gives  an  individual  interest  to  the  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory, 
and  thus  establishes  a  better  morale  among  the  laborers;  a  more  eflftcient  corps  of 
laborers  is  secured,  and  the  industry  tends  to  advance  socially  and  economically. 

A  factory  of  500  tons  capacity  will  require  a  corps  of  about  120  efficient  laboring 
men  the  year  round,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory,  not  including  those  who  make 
the  ma(!hinery  and  build  the  factories  and  repair  them.  As  the  average  family  con- 
sists of  3  or  4  persops,  the  beet-sugar  factory  supports  a  laboring  population  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  number  of  tons  of  its  daily  cafiacity,  and  it  would  require  400  or 
500  factories  of  500  tons  each  to  supply  our  present  needs.  The  labor  required  is  the 
very  best  and  the  business  is  educating.  In  Europe  other  manufacturers  want  to  get 
men  who  have  worked  in  the  beet  factories.     (652,  653.) 

5.  Certainty  of  a  market. — Mr.  R(xjkrs  declares  there  is  no  other  crop  open  to  the 
farmer  from  which  he  can  be  assureof  reahzing  the  pay  for  hin  labor  and  use  of  land 
as  from  sugar  beets,  l)ecause  his  crop  is  contracted  for  before  he  plants  it,  and  he 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  get.  The  hardest  thing  with  the  average  farmer 
is  to  dispose  of  his  crop  after  he  has  grown  it.     (557. ) 

6.  Effect  on  the  price  of  land. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  wherever  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try has  been  established  in  this  country  the  value  of  farm  lands  has  rapidly  increased, 
because  the  beet  is  a  more  profitable  crop  than  those  previously  grown.  He  is  sorry 
to  say  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  has  not  increase<l  m  like  proj)ortion.     (648.) 

Mr.  Smith  says  the  establishment  of  the  Michigan  sugar  factories  has  appreciably 
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increased  the  selling  price  of  farms  in  their  immediate  vicinity  and  near  all  railroad 
stations  within  40  miles  of  each  factory  except  that  at  Rochester.  At  Bay  City  there 
was  at  the  date  of  his  testimony  (May,  1900)  a  greater  activity  in  real  estate  trans- 
fers than  for  many  years  before,  and  the  net  advance  in  real  estate  values  could  not 
be  lees  than  15  per  cent,  while  one  very  larae  farm  had  sold  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing beets  at  an  advuice  of  50  per  cent,  and  another  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent. 
Liuid  rented  for  beet  growmg  for  from  $5  to  |8  an  acre.     (573. ) 

E.  RelatioiM  of  sof  ar  fectoriee  to  beet  yroirera.— 1.  Prieot  paid  for 
1»eets. — ^Mr.  8m rrH  says  Uie  price  paid  the  former  for  beets  depends  upon  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  the  beet^  which  in  Michigan  is  determined  oy  an  analysis  made 
at  the  factory  by  men  appomted  by  the  State.     (581. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  it  is  usual  throughout  this  counti^  to  base  the  contract  upon  12 
per  cent  of  su^,  witB  so  much  increase  for  each  additional  per  cent;  thus  the  farmer 
nas  a  direct  mterest  in  growing  beets  with  a  high  percentage  of  sugar.  The  high 
percentage  is  secured  largely  by  usine  high-grade  seeds  and  planting  very  thickly, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  beets  from  exceeding  a  pound  in  weight.  This  same  custom  is 
practicea  in  most  parts  of  Europe  also,  but  in  France  beets  are  bought  at  a  flat  price. 
Wherever  that  has  been  practiced  the  tendency  has  always  been  to  have  a  low  grade 
of  beets.  The  higher  results  have  been  secured  only  where  the  beets  are  paid  for  by 
the  quantity  of  sugar  they  contain.     (6&4. ) 

Mr.  SairrH  says  one  result  of  the  adverse  season  of  1899  was  a  pressure  upon  the 
factories  for  a  higher  price  for  beets  and  for  other  concessions.  The  factories  yielded 
to  this  pressure  and  raised  the  price  for  1900  to  $4.50  a  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets,  with 
an  addition  of  33^  cents  for  eacn  additional  per  cent  of  sugar.     (577.^ 

2.  Tare  and  mare. — Professor  Ksdzib  says  the  most  successful  of  the  Michi^;an 
factories  has  been  that  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Ck>mpany  at  Essexville,  near  Bay  City, 
which  was  first  in  the  field  and  has  been  very  wisely  managed.  There  has  been  less 
friction  with  the  farmers  there  than  anywhere  else.  The  manager  gave  directions 
that  when  questions  arose  the  fiurmers  were  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
There  are  two  points  in  the  relations  of  farms  to  factories  where  friction  may  arise: 
(1)  tare,  or  reduction  from  gross  weight  as  allowance  for  adhering  dirt  and  insuffi- 
cient removal  of  the  crown  of  the  beet;  this  is  left  much  in  the  hands  of  weighmen, 
but  is  open  to  the  direct  inspection  of  the  farmers,  and  some  of  the  factories  have 
offered  to  let  the  farmers  elect  their  own  weighmen;  (2)  marc,  or  deduction  from  the 
amount  of  sugar  found  in  the  beet  juice  for  nonsaccnarine  solids,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  amount  of  sugar.  The  marc  adopted  by  the  chemical  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  generally  agreed  to  by  chemists,  is  6  per  cent,  but  a 
factory  may  select  an  arbitrary  marc  or  use  the  unreliable  alcohol  method  in  esti- 
mating it.  Professor  Kedzie  is  informed  that  one  factory  has  adopted  a  deduction  of 
16  per  cent  for  marc     (544-546. ) 

Professor  Kedzie  says  the  question  of  cooperation  of  the  farmers  with  the  Victories 
by  agreeing  to  furnish  beet6  and  receive  such  a  proportion  of  the  product  has  b^n 
discussed.  He  thinks  that  if  this  could  be  carried  out  it  would  prevent  strife.  He 
thinks  this  system  of  cooperation  has  been  tried  very  thoroughly  in  Germany.  (546. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  beet  is  05  per  cent  liquid  (including  solids  in  solution)  ana 
only  5  per  cent  insoluble  solids.  The  insoluble  matter  (fiber  or  pith)  is  called  marc, 
a  French  word  which  came  into  use  with  the  French  method  of  analysis.  Polariza- 
tion determines  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  and  if  the  juice  represents  95  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beet,  the  pro^rtion  of  sugar  in  the  beet  is  ninety-five  one- 
hundredths  of  the  percentage  in  the  juice.  As  beets  are  sold  by  the  percentage  of 
sugar  they  contain,  it  is  important  that  a  fair  method  of  computmg  marc  be  agreed 
upon.  The  usual  custom  in  this  cotmtry  has  been  to  use  the  mctor  0.95,  assuming  5 
per  cent  of  insoluble  matter.  Dr.  Wiley  thinks  this  a  fair  rule,  but  there  are  varia- 
tions in  the  marc.  If  the  beet  is  grown  at  an  exceptionally  dry  time,  if  it  is  excep- 
tionally ripe,  or  if  it  contains  a  second  growth,  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  marc.  If  the  beet  produces  seed,  almost  everything  left  is  insoluble. 
To  establish  a  factor  so  abnormal  as  0.88  and  apply  it  to  a  normal  beet,  however,  is 
unscientific  and  unjust.  The  advocates  of  a  higfier  marc  than  5  per  cent  state  that 
in  extracting  sugar  in  alcohol  (the  uniform  custom  in  this  country)  the  marc  is  some- 
times 8,  10,  or  12  per  cent;  but  alcohol  dissolves  sugar  with  great  difficultv,  and 
when  the  extraction  is  continued  only  the  ordinary  length  of  time  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  sugar  is  not  extracted.  There  is  another  method  of  determining 
the  peroenta^  of  sugar  in  the  pulp  without  expressing  the  juice — by  aqueous  diffu- 
sion. By  using  a  peculiar  form  of  rasp  an  impalpable  pulp  is  obtained,  m  which  the 
cells  have  been  ruptured.  When  this  pulp  is  mixed  witn  water  the  sugar  content 
I  into  solution  and  is  polarized.   This  method  has  come  into  general  commercial 
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use  in  France  in  the  past  decade,  and  gives  the  correct  percentage  of  sugar  in  every 
case.  Thin  method  has  been  used  in  the  lalK)ratory  ot  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  Wiley  strongly  advises  its  introduction  for  commercial  purposes,  especially 
under  abnormal  conditions,  if  the  friction  continues  between  the  factories  and  the 
farmenn.  There  were  abnormal  conditions  in  Michigan  in  1899,  and  in  many  cases 
the  marc  may  have  amoimted  to  8  per  cent,  though  that  is  hardly  likely  imless  there 
was  a  second  growth.  In  some  instances  factones  may  have  had  a  ju«t  grouml  for 
increasing  the  marc,  but  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  apply  the  increase  another  year 
when  the  beets  are  normal.  The  actuarper(!entage  ol  marc  for  the  normal  beet  is  a 
little  less  than  5  per  cent,  so  that  in  taking  5  per  cent  some  concession  is  made  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  farmer  is  in  favor  of  letting  it  go  at  that.  In  Michigan,  where 
the  manufacturers  were  contending  for  7  per  cent  and  Dr.  Kedzie  and  others  for  5 
per  cent.  Dr.  Wiley  finally  said  he  would  be  willing  to  compromise  at  6  per  cent,  but 
ne  considers  this  a  little  too  high.  To  make  the  marc  14  per  cent  he  characterizes 
as  robbery,  because  such  a  condition  would  never  occur  in  any  field  of  beets.  (662, 
663. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  wise  manufacturer  will  concede  to  the  farmer  a  little  more  than 
may  be  just  in  order  to  help  establish  the  industry  properly;  without  successfol 
agriculture  nothing  is  possible.     (664. ) 

Mr.  Smith  says  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  and  most  of  the  Michigan  factories 
accept  5  per  cent  as  the  normal  marc,  but  the  Alma  and  Bay  City  companies  calculate 
it  at  8  per  cent,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  some  of  the  factories  have  used 
as  high  as  10  or  12  per  cent  marc  in  dealing  with  individual  farmers.  This  has 
caused  a  great  dissatisfaction  among  farmers  about  Holland  and  Benton  Harbor,  and 
some  have  abnolutely  refused  to  raise  beets.     (571 ,  572. ) 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  in  some  of  the  factories  the  growers  will  nominate  the  tare 
men,  and  possibly  have  some  voice  in  the  pelection  of  the  weighman  and  beet  tester, 
thus  removing  all  grounds  of  suspicion  except  in  the  matter  of  mare.     (578. ) 

Mr.  TuRNBULL  ?tates  that  each  load  or  car  of  beets  delivered  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company  at  Oxnanl,  Cal.,  is  tested  for  the  percentage  of  sugar,  and  the  farmers 
are  allowed  to  employ  a  check  chemist  to  verify  the  tests.     (979.) 

8.  Beet  growers'  aBsociationB. — Mr.  Smith  testifies  that  the  beet  growers  about  Bay 
City  have  organized  an  association  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  art  of  beet  grow- 
ing and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  prices.  The  association  was  formed  in 
the  late  summer  of  1899,  and  held  frequent  meetings  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
It  was  this  organization  which  secured  the  increase  in  the  price  of  beets.  Similar 
organizations  are  formed  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.     (577,  578.) 

4.  Aseistance  to  farmers. — Mr.  Rogers  testifies  that  the  Binghamton  Beet  Suear 
Company  the  first  year  employed  4  men  in  the  field  all  summer  to  instruct  tne 
farmers  and  get  a  complete  history  of  every  man's  crop.  This  made  it  possible  to 
tell  the  kind  of  soil  ana  cultivation  best  adapted  to  sugar  beets.     (561. ) 

Mr.  TuRNBULL  testifies  that  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  of  Oxnard,  Cal., 
furnishes  the  seed  at  cost,  12  cents  a  pound,  deducting  the  amount  from  the  first 
delivery  of  beets.  The  company  also  employs  a  number  of  agricultural  experts,  and 
advertises  to  give  the  growers  tne  benefit  of  their  knowledge  as  to  the  proper  han- 
dling of  the  land,  planting,  thinning,  harvesting,  etc.     (979. ) 

5.  Transportation,  storage,  and  pitting. — Xew  York,— -Mr.  Roobrs  says  beets  are 
hauled  to  Binghamton  from  distances  of  75  to  100  miles.  The  season  for  running 
beet-sugar  factories  is  about  100  to  120  days,  beginning  in*  New  York  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. The  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company  provides  storage  sheds  for  the  beets,  all 
of  which  are  received  by  the  1st  of  December.  The  factory  has  a  capacity  of  2^ 
tons  per  day  of  24  hours.  It  handled  13,000  tons  in  1899,  and  contracted  for  about 
20,000  tons  for  1900.     (553. ) 

Michigan. — Mr.  Smith  says  over  50  per  cent  of  the  beets  are  hauled  to  the  facto- 
ries on  cars  from  stations  up  to  40  miles  from  the  factory.  Some  factories  pay  the 
freight  on  the  beets,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  unloaded  free  of  cost;  in  other  cases 
the  beets  are  received  at  any  time,  and  the  farmers  not  forced  to  pit  them.     (577, 578. ) 

Mr.  Smith  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  the  storage  problem.  Most  farmers  prefer 
to  hold  the  l)eet8  and  deliver  them  after  the  harvest.  During  the  harvest  they  have 
laree  gangs  of  men,  and  they  want  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  getting  the  beets 
pulled  up  and  pitted,  hauling  them  to  the  factory  at  their  leisure  during  the  winter. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  the  farmer  must  deliver  his  products  in  installments  as  called 
for  by  the  factories,  because  of  the  bulkiness  of  the  crop  and  the  limited  capacity  of 
the  ifeet  sheds  which  a  factory  can  construct.  To  keep  the  beets  from  thawmg  after 
freezing  they  must  be  buried,  and  the  coHt  of  pitting  them  and  afterwards  removing 
them  from  the  f)it  with  pick  and  shovel  h^  deterred  many  farmers  from  beet  grow- 
ing.   To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Benton  Harbor  factory  undertook  in  1900  to 
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receive  beete  as  fast  as  farmera  could  deliver  them  or  to  pay  the  expeiine  of  pitting. 
(576-578.) 

6.  Cooperation  and  collective  ownership. — Dr.  Wiley,  declares  that  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  and  farmer  are  identical.  If  a  manufacturer  wishes  to  get  the 
advantage  of  the  farmer,  he  is  cutting  his  own  throat,  and  the  farmer  who  wants  to  get 
the  best  of  the  manufacturer  is  defeating  his  own  interests.  Success  is  a  benefit  to 
both.  These  things  have  adjusted  themselves  in  Germany  largely  through  coopera- 
tion. About  one-naif  of  the  beets  grown  in  Germany  belong  to  fanners  who  nave 
shares  in  the  factories.  In  the  year  1894-95  the  area  under  cultivation  was  1,090,801 
acres',  or  441,441  hectares.  The  yield  of  beets  was  32.9  tons  per  hectare,  or  13.3  tons 
per  acre.  Of  this  crop  41.64  per  cent  was  grown  by  the  factories  and  58.36  per  cent 
was  bought  by  the  factories.  These  percentages  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year,  but 
represent  very  closely  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  cooperative  beet  growth  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  total  magnitude  of  the  industry  in  Germany.  Dr.  Wiley  says  it  is 
evident  that  if  such  a  system  of  cooperation  could  be  established  in  this  country  it 
would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory  both  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  factories,  inas- 
much as  the  former  would  be  factory  owners.  He  believes  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  cooperative  factory  will  be  a  very  large  element  in  ^he  industry  in  this  country, 
and  that  it  is  liie  best  solution  of  the  difficulty,  though  it  is  a  little  hard  on  outsiae 
farmers,  because  the  cooperative  factories  pay  a  very  low  price  for  beets.  In  Ger- 
many all  the  cooperative  factories  pay  less  for  beets  than  the  noncooperative  facto- 
ries.'  (663,664.) 

Mr.  Smith  savs  a  laige  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Holland  Sugar  Company  is  owned 
by  fanners  in  the  vicinity  of  Holland.     (572.) 

F.  Manufaeture  of  beet  sof  ar. — 1.  Hnmber  and  eapaoily  of  factories. — Dr. 
Wiley  submits  a  list  of  the  30  beet-sugar  factories  in  ojjeration  in  1899,  showing  a 
total  capacity  of  19,100  tons  daily,  of  6  factories  building  in  May,  1900,  and  of  5  other 
companies  organized  and  haying  factories  projected  either  for  1900  or  1901 .  The  fac- 
tory at  Crockett,  Cal.,  refines  the  Hawaiian  sugar  in  addition  to  its  local  business. 
Most  of  the  fa<;tories  have  a  capacity  of  about  SX)  tons.  Dr.  Wiley  explains  that  the 
capacities  given  are  maximum  capacities,  which  are  rarely  reached,  because  with  the 
(DDiplicat^  machinery  there  is  seldom  24  hours  of  uninterrupted  work.  The  real 
working  cai)acity  may  l)e  estimated  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  capacity,  or 
between  12,000  and  15,000  tons  daily.  The  probable  yield  in  1899  was  about  65,000 
or  70,000  tons.  Dr.  Wiley  estimates  the  production  for  1900  with  a  favorable  crop 
at  nearly  100,000  tone.     (650-652. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  avera^  size  of  our  factories  is  larger  than  in  Europe.  The 
lai^est  factory  m  the  world  is  at  Salinas,  Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  of  beets 
daily.    The  factories  are  operated  only  from  60  to  120  days  a  year.     (640. ) 

Mr.  KoGEKs  thinks  that  sugar  can  lie  made  at  a  minimum  cost  in  a  factory  with  a 
capacity  of  500  tons  a  day.    The  cost  of  a  500- ton  plant  is  about  $500,000.    ( 558, 559. ) 

2.  location  of  factories. — Mr.  Smith  says  that  in  selecting  sites  for  beet-sugar  fac- 
toriesj  it  was  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil,  but  an  abundant  and  pure  water  supply  and  transportation  facihties, 
upon  which  depends  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  limestone.     (567. ) 

Mr.  Saylor  says  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  beets  are  planted  in  some  places  in 
February.  Some  of  the  Stories  are  so  fortunately  located  with  reference  to  the 
variance  in  the  time  of  harvesting  in  the  surrounding  valleys  that  they  have  a  long, 
time  for  the  manufacturing  campaign,  beginning  as  early  as  August.  In  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  Michigan,  and  New  York  me  harvesting  begins  about  the  middle  of 
October  ancl  is  done  all  at  once.     (583. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  says  two  sugar  factories  have  been  closed  within  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
Ijecause  located  on  lands  containing  alkali.     (869. ) 

3.  Employment  of  experts. — According  to  Mr.  Saylor,  business  men  know  nothing 
al)out  the  process  of  making  su^ar,  and  very  little  about  the  markets  for  sugar.  They 
mast  depend  upon  an  expert  m  manufacturing  until  experience  has  given  them  the 
"eeessarj'  information.     (586. ) 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  while  it  was  necessary  at  the  outset  to  employ  experts  from 
abroad,  Americans  are  rapidly  learning  the  business,  and  the  American  factories  will 
s<x)n  be  manned  throughout  by  Americans.  The  employment  of  foreigners  as  labor- 
ers and  as  superintendents  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  West  Bay  City 
factory  imported  a  large  number  of  Bohemians  and  Austrians  in  1899,  but  they  were 
dipped  back  to  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Several  of  the  Michigan  fac- 
tones  were  planning  to  employ  American  labor  almost  exclusively  in  1900.     (570, 

Mr.  Savloh  says  there  are  two  factories  in  California  where  foreigners  accustomed 
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to  the  labor  are  employed,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  largely  by  Chinese  ajid 
Japanese.     (590. ) 

4.  American  and  imported  machinery. — Mr.  Rogers  testifies  that  the  machinery  used 
by  the  Binehamton  JBeet  Sugar  Company  is  partly  French  and  partly  American. 
Tnere  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  the  imported  machinery.  Some  manufacturers  in 
this  country  have  been  making  as  good  machinery  as  can  be  made  in  fiance,  but 
some  German  concerns  make  as  good  machinery  as  is  made  in  this  country.  (558, 
559.) 

Mr.  Rogers  testifies  that  the  sugar  factory  at  Rome  has  ceased  operations,  the  pro> 
prietors  miving  bought  a  plant  in  Canada;  but  a  company  was  organized  at  Lyons, 
Wayne  County,  in  the  spring  of  1900,  which  took  the  contracts  that  formerly  had 
gone  to  Rome.  The  foreign  machinery  used  in  the  Rome  factory  was  very  unsatis- 
factory.    It  took  105  days  to  work  up  9,000  tons  of  beets.     (558. ) 

Professor  Kedzie  says  the  machmery  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  made 
in  the  United  States  is  unquestionably  better  than  the  Grerman  machinery.  The 
factories  at  Essexville,  near  Bay  City,  at  Rochester,  and  at  Alma  are  equipped 
with  American  machinery,  and  have  turned  out  sugar  of  most  excellent  quality. 
(543,544.) 

One  manufacturer,  however,  used  German  machinery  and  employed  a  German 
chemist,  producing  some  very  miserable  sugar,  which  injured  the  general  confidence 
in  the  Michigan  product. 

Mr.  Smith,  director  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  testifies  that  the  sugar 
made  in  the  9  Michigan  factories  m  1899  was  generally  a  prime  article,  but  at  tne 
date  of  his  testimony  (May,  1900)  there  was  a  lawsuit  pending  between  one  of  the 
companies  and  the  builders  of  its  factory,  who  had  put  in  German  machinery 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  suear  for  refining  purposes  and  not  for  the  market. 
The  president  of  the  company  had  succeeded  in  selhng  the  sugar  to  refining  com- 
panies and  elsewhere  to  very  good  advantage,  so  that  the  financial  loss  was  not  very 
great,  but  unfortunately  much  sugar  w&s  sent  to  Chicago  which  was  off  color,  and 
the  people  who  had  formerly  bought  the  product  of  the  Michigan  companies  with- 
out question  at  once  became  suspicious,  and  would  buy  no  sugar  from  Michigan 
without  examination.  The  reputation  of  all  the  Michigan  factories  suffered  from  the 
output  of  this  one  factory.     (569. ) 

Mr.  Smith  says  the  W  est  Bay  City  Sugar  Company  has  suffered  great  financial  loss 
because  the  German  machinery  in  its  factory  was  not  capable  of  extracting  the  proper 
amount  of  sugar.  The  beets  yielded  only  124  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  heetB  for 
which  the  factory  paid  an  average  of  $4.^}  a  ton.     (570. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  United  States  is  still  far  behind  in  the  culture  of  the  beet, 
though  we  have  the  best  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  world  and  experts  are  coming 
from  all  over  Europe  to  stud y  them.  Our  constructors  are  quicker  to  adapt  themsel  ves 
to  exigencies  than  the  European  machinists,  and  have  made  better  macnines,  a  great 
many  of  which  are  now  being  used  in  Europe,  especially  the  centrifugals,  or  drying 
machines,  which  are  recogmzed  everywhere  as  the  best  in  the  world.  The  first 
American  factories  imported  every  piece  of  machinery  they  contained,  but  some  of  the 
best  factories  in  this  country  to-day  have  no  imported  machinery;  though  some  forms 
of  machinery,  such  as  the  slicers,  are  still  imported  to  some  extent.  The  boilers, 
centrifugals,  evaporating  pans,  vacuum  pans,  and  driers  are  all  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. Dr.  Wiley  is  informed  that  one  of  the  factories  equipped  almost  entirely  with 
imported  machinery  for  the  crop  of  1899  and  1900  replaced  it  with  American  machin- 
ery for  the  crop  of  1900  and  1901.     (640.) 

6.  Extraction  of  juice. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  in  making  the  analysis  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beet  only  a  portion  of  the  juice  is  extracted,  but  the 
juice  which  remains  has  practically  the  same  composition.  No  machine  will  express 
all  the  juice;  an  ordinary  press  will  not  take  out  more  than  50  or  60  per  cent.  That 
is  the  reason  the  press  can  not  be  used  in  commercial  operations,  as  in  the  case  of 
sugar  cane.  A  good  strong  sugar  mill  properly  adjusted  will  take  out  from  80  to  82 
per  cent  of  the  juice  which  the  cane  contains,  but  no  press  will  extract  that  much 
juice  from  the  beet.     (662.) 

Mr.  Smith  submits  a  table  showing  for  each  of  the  9  beet^sugar  factories  in  Michi- 
gan the  quantity  of  beets  sliced  and  the  amount  of  dry  granulated  sugar  produced  in 
1899.    The  product  varied  from  124  to  182.1  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  beets. 

Mr.  Smith  says  the  construction  companies  claim  that  their  factories  ought  to 
extract  10  per  cent  of  suear,  or  200  pounds  to  the  ton,  but  Mr.  Smith  has  never  lieen 
in  any  factory  east  of  California  that  claimed  to  get  as  much  as  that,  and  the  Mich- 
igan factories  come  very  far  short  of  it.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  in  order  to 
get  182  pounds,  had  to  modify  the  temperature  in  the  diffusion  batteries  in  a  way  the 
German  operators  knew  nothing  about.     (569,  570.) 
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Mr.  Smith  explains  that  the  amount  of  sugar  reported  refers  to  the  'amount  of 
crystallized  A  No.  1  granulated  sugar.  There  is  also  some  second  and  third  run 
sugar  which  reduces  the  loss  somewhat  Mr.  Rogers  says  the  seix>nd  and  thini  run 
is  not  obtained  in  most  of  the  Michigan  factories.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  the  percentage 
of  sugar  recovered  will  increase.     ( ^1 . ) 

6.  By-prodaets. — Pulp. — ^Mr.  Sati^ob  says  there  is  no  feed  known  equal  to  beet 
pulp  for  dairy  cows  and  for  fattening  steers,  or  for  sheep,  lamlje,  maren,  and  hogs; 
but  few  farmers  appreciate  its  value  and  few  of  the  factories  are  able  to  n^alize  much 
from  it.  In  California  whole  dairy  districts,  running  train  loads  of  milk  into  San 
Fmndsco,  have  been  established  solely  because  of  ability  to  secure  this  pulp  at  a 
price  of  $1  a  ton.     (587.) 

Mr.  Rogers  says  that  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company  at  first  gave  the  pulp 
to  the  farmers,  but  after  about  a  month  charged  25  cents  a  ton,  and  only  a  smaU 
part  of  the  product  was  taken.  In  1899  the  company  char^ced  50  cents  a  ton  and 
codld  have  sold  three  times  the  amount  produced.  Mr.  Rogers  hafi  found  60  teams 
is  line  waiting  to  be  loaded,  and  many  of  them  would  wait  all  day.  The  company 
now  gives  beet  growers  special  accommodations  for  getting  pulp.  Mr.  Rogers  says 
the  pulp  is  one  of  the  best  milk-producing  foods  he  knows  of,  and  is  worth  more  than 
H  a  ton  to  any  farmer  who  has  dairy  cows  to  feed.  Some  farmers  have  paid  that 
much  freight  on  it     (554.) 

Professor  Kkdzie  says  that  in  Michigan  the  pidp  was  at  first  ^ven  awav  to  the 
fitrmers,  and  the  factories  even  ran  it  out  on  cars  so  as  to  dump  it  into  the  farmers' 
wagons.  At  Bay  City  they  are  trA'^ing  to  form  a  company  for  drying  the  pulp  so  that 
it  can  be  carriedf  to  a  distance  and  sold  as  cattle  fooMl.  Professor  Kedzie  thinks  the 
fiarmers  of  Michigan  have  been  sufSciently  awakened  to  the  value  of  this  pulp  in 
connection  with  other  food  for  fattening  stock.  In  Nebraska  it  has*  been  used  very 
laiigely  for  feeding  stock,  and  the  most  delicious  and  juicy  beef  has  been  made  out  of 
pnb  and  prairie  hay.  The  pulp  also  increases  the  flow  of  milk.  It  can  be  siloed 
and  will  keep  better  than  common  com  ensilage.     (548. ) 

Mr.  Smfth  says  the  supply  of  by-products  at  Bay  City  is  so  large  that  only  a  small 
percentage  is  utilized  for  feeding  live  stock  and  for  fertilizers,  out  he  has  found  a 
growing  feeling  among  the  fatrmers  in  that  vicinity  in  favor  of  feeding  the  pulp  to 
cattle,  and  many  teams  were  engaged  up  to  late  in  the  spring  of  1900  in  haujing  it 
away.  Farmers  were  preparing  to  make  ensilage  of  it,  and  relied  upon  it  largely  as 
succulent  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  pigs.  The  molasses,  rich  as  it  is  in  potash,  is  never 
wasted  in  Michigan.  The  slaked  lime  is  being  used  as  fertilizer  on  lands  needing  it 
near  all  the  factories.     (573. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  testifying  in  May,  1900,  said  the  Bay  City  Company  was  installing  a 
^ant  for  drying  the  pulp  and  mixing  it  with  molasses  to  make  feed  for  cattle.  The 
bulk  of  the  prwiuct  was  already  solafor  export  at  a  nominal  advance  over  the  cost 
of  production.  It  contained  16.9  per  cent  o!  protein  and  a  high  percentage  of  carbo- 
hydrates.    (571.) 

Mr.  Saylob  savs  that  in  Germany  the  pulp  is  dried  and  prepared  for  the  market 
M  flax-seed  meal  and  other  products  are  m  this  country,  and  sells  in  the  feed  stores 
for  about  60  per  cent  of  what  these  products  bring.     (586. ) 

Mr.  TuRNBULL,  of  California,  states  that  both  the  beet  tops  and  the  pulp  are  valuar 
ble  food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  A.  yield  of  15  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  leaves  6  or  8 
tons  of  green  tops  on  the  field,  and  the  company  gives  the  grower  half  the  weight 
of  his  b^ts,  7i  tons,  in  pulp,  at  10  cents  a  ton,  on  cars  at  the  factory  or  on  wagons  at 
the  Victory  loading  chute.  Mr.  Tumbull  presents  a  table  giving  the  value  per  ton  and 
the  value  per  acre  of  beet  pulp,  beet  tops,  alfalfa  hay,  barley,  barley  hay,  and  barley 
strnw.  The  value  per  acre  of  the  beet  pulp  and  tope  together  is  given  as  about  $25, 
while  the  value  per  acre  of  a  crop  of  barley  hay  Ls  given  as  $18,  of  a  crop  of  barley, 
erain  and  straw  together,  $27.75,  and  of  al&tlfii  hay  $48.  The  beet  tops  are  best 
utilized  by  bringing  cattle  or  sheep  upon  the  fields  as  soon  as  the  beets  have  l)een 
carted  away.  The  droppings  remaining  on  the  land  contain  nearlv  all  the  mineral 
plant  food  of  the  tops.     (979,  980. ) 

Mohsseg. — Mr.  Saylor  says  that  in  Europe  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  shoe  l)lacking  are 
™anufactured  from  the  molasses,  but  in  America  thus  far  it  is  a  loss.  One  of  the 
problems  to  be  worked  out  is  that  of  extracting  the  actual  sugar  from  the  molasses, 
^ vlng  it  a  greater  value  than  it  has  as  a  by-product.     ( 587. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  submits  a  statistical  table  showing  Germany's  production,  importation, 
utilization,  and  exportation  of  molasses  since  1871,  and  a  statement  explaining  the 
various  processes  employed.-   (657.) 

Mr.  RoQERs  says  that  in  1899  he  oe^n  distributing  molasses  to  the  best  farmers, 
and  it  was  fed  to  cattle  and  horses  with  excellent  results,  by  pouring  it  on  the  hay 
Of  gnin.    The  molaaBeB  is  about  50  per  cent  sugar  and  5  per  cent  potash,  and  is  very 
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fattenin^^.  In  Grermany  much  of  the  molasees  Ih  made  into  alcohol,  but  less  than 
formerly  because  it  is  used  as  a  food  product  The  Bingham  ton  com  j  win  v  can  not 
afford  to  make  it  into  alcohol  and  pay  a  tax  of  $2.10  upon  it.  It  is  rated  as  grain 
alcohol;  if  it  could  be  put  in  as  wood  alcohol,  on  which  there  is  no  tax,  the  company- 
could  afford  to  make  it.     (554.) 

7.  Branch  Ikctoriet. — Mr.  Saylor  says  the  factory  at  Lehi,  Utah,  has  established  a 
substation  known  as  a  rasping  station,  where  the  juice  is  extracted  from  the  l>eet8 
and  pumped  to  the  central  factory  through  a  pipe  line  30  miles  long.  A  sec;ond  sub- 
station nearly  as  far  awav  was  bemg  established  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  several 
pipe  lines  were  contemplated  in  case  these  should  prove  successful.  Mr.  Saylor  say^ 
the  success  of  these  experiments  would  tend  to  revolutionize  the  sugar  industry, 
making  it  possible  to  locate  a  factory  at  some  jwint  favorable  on  account  of  its  facil- 
ities for  fuel,  shipping,  water,  etc.  'and  subfactories  at  other  iwints,  thus  bringing 
them  into  close  relations  with  the  farmers.     (585,  586.) 

O,  Sugar  cane. — 1.  Prodnotioii. — Loummui. — Dr.  Wiley  says  we  use  in  this 
country  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly,  and  produce  about  300,000  tons  of  all  kinds. 
The  Louisiana  production  fluctuates  greatly,  averaging  probably  200,000  tons.  In 
the  winter  of  1898-99  the  temperature  fell  to  13  degrees,  practically  killing  all  the 
cane  in  the  State.  Louisiana  is  not  far  enough  south  for  cane  sugar,  and  is  entirely 
too  far  south  for  beet  sugar.  Texas  has  produced  cane  sugar,  but  its  production  is 
unimportant.  Florida  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  cane-sugar  country,  at  least 
until  the  swamp  lands  are  drained.  Dr.  Wiley  thinks  the  production  of  cane  sugar 
in  the  United  States  is  more  likely  to  decrease  than  to  increase.  Cane  is  now  planted 
in  Louisiana  practically  every  2  years;  in  Cuba  it  is  planted  once  in  15  years,  and 
fields  are  frequently  harvested  for  50  years.     (649. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  estimates  the  sugar-cane  production  of  Louisiana  for  1901  at  300,000 
tons,  though  he  says  it  should  have  been  400,000  t^^ns.  The  crop  of  1897,  the  largest 
ever  made,  was  over  340,000  tons;  but  the  crop  of  1898  was  damaged  by  a  very  w^et 
fall  and  that  of  1899  by  a  very  destructive  frost.     (772. ) 

Mr.  Saylor  testifies  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  tropical  islands,  Cuba,  Hawan,  and  Porto  Rico  being  more  natural 
cane  producers,  and  wages  being  higher  in  Louisiana.     (589.) 

Cicoa. — Dr.  Wiley  declares  that  Cuba  is  the  natural  sugar-producine  country  of 
the  world;  that  no  other  country  can  compare  with  it.  He  prophesies  that  if  Cuba 
is  prosperous  and  has  a  suitable  government  it  will  in  50  years  produce  3,000,000  tons 
of  sugar  a  year,  but  fir><t  immense  forests  must  be  subjugated,  railroads  built,  and 
marshes  drained.  As  CXiban  sugar  comes  in  German  sugar  will  stay  out.  The  maxi- 
mum production  of  Cuba  in  the  past  has  rarely  exceeded  1,000,000  tons.  In  50 years 
the  United  States  will  eat  at  least  6,000,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly,  so  that  there  will 
be  the  same  necessity  for  domestic  production  that  exists  to-day,  even  allowing  for 
the  most  favorable  development  in  the  tropical  regions.     (653. ) 

Haivaii. — Dr.  Wiley  says  Hawaii  also  is  a  garden  of  cane,  but  nature  has  prevented 
any  great  expansion,  and  practically  all  the  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  capable  of 
growinjj  sugar  is  under  cultivation.  In  the  yield  per  acre  Hawaii  exceeds  Cuba;  an 
almost  mcredible  yield  of  14  tons  of  sugar  to  an  acre  of  land  has  been  obtained. 
(654.) 

Saylor  testifies  that  the  leading  plantation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  produces  10.1 
tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  a  larger  average  than  some  States  make  from  oeets,  but  for 
all  the  islands  the  average  is  about  5  tons  to  the  acre.     (589. ) 

British possessiojis. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  though  the  British  are  better  farmers  than 
the  Spanish  they  have  never  been  able  to  com^mte  in  their  West  Indian  possessions 
with  Cuba  in  producing  cane  sugar,  and  to-day  the  sugar  industry  in  the  British 
West  Indies  is  oankrupt.  The  West  Indian  Commission  thoroughly  investigated  the 
question,  with  the  result  that  the  home  government  gave  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  keep  the  industry  from  Ix^coniing  exterminated.  If  necessary,  science 
with  the  sugar  Deet  can  destrov  the  natural  sugar  plant  of  the  Tropics.     (654. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that,  with  all  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  British  and  thefr  fertile 
lands  in  the  Barbados  and  British  Guiana,  their  sugar  industry  has  gone  to  the  wall 
in  competition  with  the  beets  of  Europe.  Dr.  Wiley  suggasts  that  at  some  future 
time  Hawaii  and  other  cane-producing  countries  may  also  feel  the  effect  of  this  compe- 
tition.    (654.) 

2.  Methods  of  cultivatioxi. — Dr.  Wiley  says  sugar  cane  is  not  suscei)tible  of  scientific 
improvement,  as  the  beet  is,  though  it  can  be  improved  a  little  by  selection.  Cane  is 
produced  to  a  limited  extent  from  seed,  but  the  joints  of  cane  so  produced  are  planted 
just  as  the  old  cane  is,  and  the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  that  manner  are  limited. 
(653,  654.) 
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Dr.  Stubbs  says  triennal  rotation  is  utoiallv  adopted  in  Louisiana.  The  land  is  first 
planted  in  com  and.  laid  by  in  cowpea^^.  'the  cornstalks  are  cut,  and  the  peas  are 
plowed  under  ^'Ith  larg:e  6  or  8  hor^e  plows  and  the  land  immediately,  put  in  cane, 
which  i«  planted  in  September,  and  from  that  time  until  March.  The  stubbles  are 
allowed  to  \>ear  another  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  land  is  plowed  and 
pot  back  in  peas,  ^whicn  give  a  nitrogenous  crop  of  120  to  125  pounds  to  the  acre, 
thus  supplying  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Some  planters,  particularly  in  the  extreme 
»}uthem  part  of  the  State,  employ  a  quadrennial  rotation,  leaving  the  fields  in  stul>- 
biee2  years.  A  fe^vr  great  sugarhouses  make  "succession  cane''  (that  is,  they  plow 
up  the' cane  and  plant  a^n  at  once);  but  only  when  they  require  all  the  cane  their 
lands  will  produce.  This  practice  is  extremely  wearing  to  the  soil,  because  the  cane 
is  a  great  nitrogenous  crop.     ( 774. ) 

8.  Bugarlioiises. — ^Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  the  sugarhouses  of  Louisiana  represent  an 
investment  of  $100,000,000.  They  are  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  and  fully  equal 
to  any  in  the  world,  not  excepting  those  of  Hawaii.  Dr.  Stubbs  l)elieve8  that  the 
full  equivalent  of  the  profits  made  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  since  the  war 
has  gone  into  the  reconstruction  of  these  sugarhouses,  in  order  to  increase  their 
capacity  and  diminish  the  expense.  Sixteen  years  ago  a  sugarhouse  with  a  capacity 
of  200  tons  of  cane  a  day  was  considered  a  marvel;  now  several  take  from  1,500  to 
2,000  tons  a  day.  It  formerly  required  40  or  50  hands  to  put  the  cane  on  the  carrier 
in  a  mill  of  200  tons  capacity,  but  now  the  whole  wagon  load  of  cane  is  lifted  by 
machinery  into  cars  that  are  run  alongside  the  carrier.  Thus  2  or  3  men  will  feed 
the  carrier  with  1,500  or  2,000  tons  a  day. 

The  sugar  interests  of  Louisiana  have  been  economized  by  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  sugarhouses.  A  sugarhouse  with  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  of  cane  daily  can 
produce  sugar  much  more  cheaply  than  one  ox  200  tons  capacity,  l)ecau8e  the  same 
amount  of  intelligent  expert  labor  is  required  in  either  rase.  The  vacuum  pan,  dis- 
chaiging  300,000  pounds  of  sugar  daily,  can  be  operated  by  one  man  just  as  easily  as 
the  one  at  the  experiment  station,  where  only  2,500  pounds  are  produced.  Improved 
maehi  nery  has  saved  the  sugar  industry.     ( 771 . ) 

4.  MolaMet  from  cane  lugar. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  until  a  few  years  ago  the 
mola^tse^:  from  the  sugarhouses  which  exhaust  the  sugar  had  no  sale,  and  was  thrown 
inuj  the  streams.  Tne  introduction  of  tank  cars  has  made  it  possible  to  realize  a 
profit  from  the  molasses.  The  tank  cars  are  brought  up  to  the  sugarhouses  and  the 
mr>las^^s  pumped  into  them  and  shipped  to  Chicago,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  and  elsewhere, 
to  be  mixed  with  glucose  and  sold  as  molasses.  One  barrel  of  Louisiana  molasses  and 
3  barrels  of  glucose  make  4  barrels  of  nice  Louisiana  sirup,  and  Louisiana  imports 
almo£^  3  times  as  much  glucose  as  is  sold  of  the  finished  Louisiana  molasses. 

A  great  deal  of  the  molasses  is  fed  to  stock.  It  is  worth  more  as  feed  than  the 
oommercial  price  of  3  to  5  cents  per  gallon,  but  the  planters  make  from  3  to  5  times 
as  much  as  tne  stock  can  consume. 

In  the  open-kettle  sugarhouses,  where  probably  one-fifth  of  the  product  of  the 
State  is  still  made,  after  evaporation  in  an  open  vessel,  the  sugar  is  clarified  very 
thoroughly  and  put  into  hogsheads  and  drained,  the  drainings  constituting  open- 
kettle  molasses,  worth  from  30  to  50  cents  a  gallon  unadulterated,  or  |1  a  gallon 
lirhen  mixed  with  white  glucose.  The  great  demand  for  this  molasses  keeps  alive 
the  oi>en-kettle  sugarhouses. 

The  molasses,  after  being  mixed  with  glucose,  sells  throughout  the  country  as 
Louifiiana  sirup,  and  goes  into  retail  consumption  for  eating.  Upon  analysis  it  is 
easily  detected,  becaui^  glucose  is  a  right-polarizing  sirup,  and  mixed  molasses  fre- 
quently polarizes  104  to  105,  whereas  the  maximum  for  pure  sugar  is  only  100,  showing 
that  it  contains  corn  sirup,  which  consists  of  ehicose,  maltose,  and  dextrin,  all  3  of 
mrhich  polarize  heavily  to  the  right,  making  the  polarization  of  the  mixture  to  the 
right  lai^er  than  that  of  sugar.     ( 774, 775. ) 

6.  lionisiana  sugar  planters. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  are 
perhaps  the  most  intelligent  body,  as  a  rule,  in  the  world.  They  are  wealthy, 
thoroughly  educated  men— a  cosmopolitan  people  who  came  to 'Louisiana  and 
in  vest«l  their  capital  in  sugar  plantations.  While  they  were  educated  in  many  lines, 
they  were  not  all  well  advanced  in  sugar  methods,  and  early  felt  the  necessity  of 
information  of  that  kind.     (781.)     (See  also  Sugar  experiment  station,  E,  p.  cxxvii.) 

Dr.  Stubbs  sa^s  the  profitableness  of  the  suptr  crop  depends  largely  upon  the  man 
managing  it.  There  is  more  in  the  man  than  m  the  land.  The  economical  and  intel- 
ligent administration  of  a  good  sugar  estate  frequently  brings  profits  where  other 
estates  fail.     (773.) 

H.  The  maple-sugar  Industry  In  Termont*— Mr.  Speajr,  manager  of  the 
Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Association,  testifies  that  out  of  50,000,000  pounds  of  maple 
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sugar  prcKluced  in  the  United  States,  thecensuscredits  Vermont  with  15,000,  OOOpounds. 
New  York  ])roduoeH  the  next  largest  amoant,  and  Ohio  produces  about  6,000,000 
pounds.  Some  22  or  25  States  produce  more  or  less  n^le  sugar.  The  industry 
means  to  the  Vermont  farmers  an  income  of  from  11,000,000  to  11,500,000  a  year,  and 
is  as  important  to  them  as  any  line  of  industry  they  are  engaged  in,  except  dair3riiig. 
The  income  from  sugar  is  practically  so  much  added  revenue.  The  sugar  season  of 
about  3  to  6  weeks  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  verv  much  else  to  be  done. 
The  sugar-making  season  is  a  time  of  considerable  social  interest  Nearly  every 
sugar  camp  has  its  sugar  parties  of  young  and  old.  The  maple  groves  are  used  for 
pasturage  to  a  considerable  extent;  the  growth  of  maple  trees  does  not  prevent  the 
production  of  considerable  feed  for  stock.  New  orchards  have  been  planted  in  a 
few  sections,  and  this  ought  to  be  done  moro.  They  mature  sufficiently  to  be  utilized 
in  35  to  40  years.  A  great  many  trees  have  been  planted  by  the  roadside,  serving 
for  shade  as  well  as  for  sugar.  'Die  average  product  of  a  maple  tree  varies  from  1  to 
5  or  6  pounds;  3  pounds  is  a  fair  average.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  moro  than 
30  or  40  trees  to  the  acre.  When  they  are  50  years  old  the  product  should  be  about 
100  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre.    The  price  varies  from  5  to  15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Spear  says  the  maple-sugar  industry  has  undeiigone  great  changes  in  the  past 
40  or  50  years.  The  sap  used  to  be  boiled  out  of  doors  in  a  caldron  kettle,  where 
.  charcoal  and  leaves  could  get  in.  Maple  sap  is  almost  as  susceptible  of  contamina- 
tion as  milk,  and  the  best  operators  now  handle  it  with  as  much  care.  If  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air  it  loses  its  aelicate  flavor  and  its  light  color.  It  is  evaporated  in 
sugarhouses  immediately  after  being  drawn  from  the  trees.  It  takes  about  10  or  15 
minutes  for  the  sap  to  flow  from  one  end  of  the  evaporator  to  the  other,  and  it  should 
be  boiled  rapidlv  enough  to  be  drawn  as  sirup  when  it  reaches  the  farther  end.  A 
large  amount  oi  sugar,  however,  is  still  made  carelessly  and  exposed  to  bad  atmos- 
pheric conditions.     (405-407. ) 

I.  Commercial  aspects  of  the  togar  question.— 1.  World's  prodiietion 

of  ingar. — Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  the  world's  production  of  sugar  is  probahlv 
7,000,000  tons,  of  which  more  than  4,000,000  tons  are  produced  from  beets,  practi- 

rlly  all  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     (6ii8,  639. ) 
2.  Coninmption  in  the  ITnited  Statoi. — Mr.  Snow  testifies  that  the  annual  consump- 
ition  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  about  4,000,000,000  pounds,  or  2,000,000  tons,  of 
'  which  nearly  1,700,000  tons  are  imported.     (241. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  savs  rice  and  sugar  can  not  be  overproduced  for  vears  to  come.  The 
sugar  crop  is  only  one-seventh  of  the  country's  consumption.  Our  present  consump- 
tion of  Bu^r  is  a  little  over  2,000.000  tons,  of  which  only  about  300,000  tons  are 
produced  m  Louisiana.     (773,  782.) 

Mr.  Rogers  says  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  about  80  pounds  per 
capita,  and  is  increasing  every  year.  Three-fifths  of  all  the  sugar  we  are  now  con- 
suming (May,  1900]  is  beet  sugar.     (562. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  in  this  country  is  between  62 
and  65  pounds.  In  England  it  is  between  72  and  75  pounds.  The  consumption  is 
greatest  in  England,  a  great  deal  l)eing  used  for  preserving  jams,  marmalades,  etc., 
/  largely  for  exporting.  The  consmnption  on  the  table  is  greater  per  capita  in  this 
I     country  than  in  England.     (650.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  Unitea  States  is  now  consuming  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  and 
predicts  that  in  10  years  the  consumption  will  be  3,000,000  tons.  If  the  sugar  from 
our  2  tropical  possessions  were  brought  in  free  there  would  still  be  a  shortage  in  the 
supply,  and  it  would  take  years  to  reestablish  the  industry  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  anything  like  its  former  extent.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  impor- 
tation of  beet  sugar  from  Europe  or  to  extend  our  own  industry.  Dr.  Wiley  believes 
that  for  50  years  we  shall  need  from  500,000  to  1,500,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  annually. 
(649.) 

Mr.  Saylor  says  the  demand  for  sugar  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  He  thinks 
the  annual  increase  for  the  last  30  years,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  Dr.  Wiley, 
has  b^n  12  per  cent.  We  can  consume  all  the  sugar  we  can  produce  and  all  we  are 
likely  to  import  from  our  island  possessions  for  a  long  time.     (589. ) 

Mr.  Rogers  testifies  that  Binghamton,  a  town  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  inhabitants, 
expends  $500,000  a  year  for  sugar.  The  Binghamton  Beet  Susar  Ck)mpany  has  made 
something  over  $100,000  worth  a  year;  3  such  factories  woula  not  be  able  to  supply 
Binghamton  alone.     (555.) 

8.  Imports. — Dr.  W^iley  says  the  imports  of  foreign  beet  sugar  for  the  year  1898 
amounted  to  800,000  tons,  while  the  production  in  the  United  States  was  about  50,000 
or  60,000  tons.  The  import  dutv  amounts  to  about  1.8  cents  a  pound.  The  imports 
of  sugar  from  Cuba  were  formerly  1,000,000  tons;  after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  they  fell  to  less  than  200,000  tons.     (653. ) 
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Mr.  Saylor  8ays  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  sending  to  this  country  about 
250,000  tons  of  sugar  annually,  of  which  about  50,000  tons  have  been  going  around  the 
Horn  to  the  Eastern  coast,  tne  rest  being  absorbed  by  the  Ptu^ific  coast  and  Missouri 
Valley  trade;  in  1899  the  shipment  was  282,000  tons.  He  estimates  the  maximum 
production  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  about  450,000  tons  annually;  but  this  increase 
will  involve  a  much  higher  cost,  due  to  the  necessity  of  growing  sugar  on  higher 
lands,  requiring  a  greater  elevation  of  water  for  irri^tion,  and  to  increased  waees. 
Porto  Rico  has  been  producing  about  60,000  tons  (and  is  probably  capable  of  doubling 
that  amount)  and  sending  us  about  5  per  cent  of  our  present  consumption.  Cuba  is 
capable  of  a  large  output.     (587,  588. ) 

Professor  Kedzie  testifies  that  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  and  from 
the  Philippines  was  cut  off  during  the  war,  and  that  nearly  all  produced  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  used  up  on  the  Pacific  coaist,  while  that  produced  in  Louisiana  is  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  that  and  the  surrounding  States.  The  great  bulk  of 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country  of  late  has  therefore  come  from  Europe,  and  is  pro- 
duced from  the  Rigar  beet.     (544.) 

A  director  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  told  Mr.  Kedzie  that  his  factory  would 
produce  6,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  that  7,500,000  pounds  were  required  for  the 
needs  of  the  counties  of  Bay  and  Saginaw.  The  use  of  sugar.  Professor  Kedzie  says, 
is  constantly  increasing.     (543. )  ^ 

Mr.  Snow  testifies  that  before  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876  Hawaii  produced  about  \ 
20,000,000  to  30,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  a  year,  and  it  was  insisted  that  she  had  reached  i 
the  limit  of  her  production,  but  from  that  time  on  the  sugar  production  of  Hawaii  " 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  the  United  States  alone  has  imported  500,000,000  l 
poundii  in  a  year.     Mr.  Snow  thinks  this  has  undoubtedly  been  a  detriment  to  the   ] 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States.     If  the  American  sugar  growers  had  been  given 
the  full  benefit  of  tariff  discrimination,  they  would  have  rapidly  grown  to  a  point 
where  they  could  furnish  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  sugar.     (241.) 

The  Philippine  Islands  export  neariy  600,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  some  years, 
of  which  the  United  States  has  never  taken  a  very  large  share.  If  the  duty  were 
Hiddenly  taken  off,  Mr.  Snow  deems  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  practically  all  the 
Migar  jjrrown  in  the  Philippines  would  come  to  the  United  States,  and  the  production 
Would  be  stimulated  as  it  was  in  Hawaii.  If  this  sugar  were  admitted  duty  free  to 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  susar  market  in  the  world,  the  amount  grown  under 
the  present  shiftless  methods  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  people  living  west 
of  the  Missouri  River.  If  the  production  of  the  Philippines  increased  only  10  times, 
as  that  of  Hawaii  increased  24  or  25  times  after  the  limit  was  supposed  to  have  been 
reached,  th^  Philippines  could  send  us  enough  sugar  to  supply  our  whole  demand. 

.  1  Tariff  on  ingar. — ^Dr.  Stubbs  says  there  has  been  a  tariff  on  sugar  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  cane  into  Louisiana  in  1794,  before  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  During  the  Monroe  Administration,  1812-1815,  the  duty  was  5  cents  a  jHjund, 
and  the  only  time  sugar  has  been  on  the  free  list  was  during  the  bounty  period. 
Puring  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  tariff  was  lowered  to  one-half  a  cent,  the  lowest 
it  has  ever  been.     (773,  774.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  we  have  a  countervailing  duty  on  beet  sugar;  that  is,  the  duty  is 
increased  on  imports  from  countries  giving  an  export  bounty  (e.  g.,  Germany)  by 
the  amount  of  the  bounty.     ( 653. ) 

Professor  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  thinks  the  sugar  tariff 
should  be  continued.  If  it  were  removed,  while  Europe  still  offers  export  bounties, 
we  should  have  cheap  sugar,  but  no  large  production  of  sugar.  It  would  be  disas- 
trous to  cut  the  price  of  sugar  down  below  the  cost  of  production  here.  Ultimately, 
however,  with  the  industry  thoroughly  established  and  with  harmonious  action 
between  the  farmers  and  factories,  we  snould  be  entirely  independent  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Saylor  predicts  that  the  sugar  industry  will  develop  very  rapidly  in  this  coun- 
try if  free  sugar  is  not  admitted  from  our  tropical  islands  until  it  has  had  a  proper 
chance  to  get  started.  Mr.  Saylor  favors  the  tariff,  if  constitutional,  because  the  cost 
of  production  is  such  that  the  islands  can  pay  a  fair  tariff  and  still  afford  to  make 
sn^r.  Moreover,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  combinations 
which  control  the  sale  of  sugar  have  contracts  with  the  planters  of  Hawaii  to  refine 
jheir  gagar  and  put  it  on  the  market,  sharing  in  the  profits  at  a  stipulated  rate.  Mr. 
wlor  understands  that  the  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  Porto  Rico;  hence 
the  only  interests  benefited  by  free  sugar  would  be  the  producer  and  the  company 
mentioned,  and  the  planter  in  Porto  Rico  is,  as  a  rule,  a  foreigner  to  both  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States.     (589. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  has  never  had  any  fear  that  the  American  sugar  industry  would  be 
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ruined  by  free  sugar  a^  a  result  of  the  Spanish  war.  He  declares  that  the  admisnion 
free  of  duty  of  every  pound  of  sugar  made  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  tlie  Philippinea 
would  not  affect  the  progress  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  this  country.  There 
would  still  be  a  deficit  to  be  supplied.  We  should  still  have  to-  import  sugar,  and  the 
duties  on  sugar  imported  from  other  places  would  probably  remain  the  same  as  now 
and  would  tend  to  fix  the  price.  It  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  to  have  a  low  price  on  an 
agricultural  crop,  because  ( 1 )  it  increases  consumption,  which  tends  to  restore  prices^ 
and  (2)  it  teaches  economy  in  manufacture.  If  Louisiana  people  had  been  told  a 
few  years  ago  that  they  would  have  to  sell  their  sugar  at  2}  cents  they  would  have 
held  up  their  hands  in  horror,  but  they  are  doing  it  and  making  money.  They  had 
to  change  their  apiculture  and  manufacture,  and  it  has  be^n  to  their  benefit;  they 
are  in  a  better  position  than  when  they  got  twice  the  price  for  their  product.     (654.) 

6.  Cof t  of  prodacing  i agar  at  home  and  abroad. — Dr.  Wiley  estimates  that  sugar  can 
be  manufactured  in  Germany  for  2 J  to  2}  cents  a  pound,  exclusive  of  the  tax,  and  in 
this  country,  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  for  perhaps  3  cents  a  pound.  The 
actual  cost  in  this  country  nas  probably  been  greater  than  that,  because  many 
unfavorable  conditions  have  obtained,  the  business  being  new.     (655. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  believes,  however,  that  American  machinery  is  so  much  more  efficient 
than  European,  and  fuel  is  so  much  cheaper  and  more  economically  used  in  this 
country,  that  we  can  make  beet  sugar  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  cheaply  as  it  is  made  in 
Europe  to-day,  although  we  pay  far  more  for  beets  and  for  labor.     (640. ) 

Mr.  Sa YLOR  says  capitalists  hesitate  about  investments  until  they  know  what  policy 
is  to  obtain  with  reference  to  our  new  i)08sessions,  where  it  is  understood  that  sugar 
can  be  produced  very  cheaply.  Porto  Rico  can  produce  raw  sugar  and  send  it  to 
this  country  for  about  2  cents  a  pound;  th^  tariff  is  11.68  per  hundredweight.  The 
cost  of  refining  is  about  65  per  cent  on  the  west  coast  and  55  on  the  Atlantic,  making 
the  cost  of  raising  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  and  placing  it  on  the  market  here,  refined, 
something  over  2J  cents.  In  Cuba  the  cost  is  probably  very  nearly  the  same.  In 
Hawaii  there  are  factories  that  can  produce  sugar  much  more  cheaply,  but  the  cost 
of  production  and  transportation  to  this  country  averages  about  $40  a  ton.  In  this 
country  the  cost  of  beet  sugar  ranges  from  3  to  perhaps  3 J  cents  a  pound.  Very  little 
is  known  about  what  it  can  be  produced  for  when  the  farm  laborers  and  factory 
experts  are  all  thoroughly  trained.     (587.) 

Mr.  Saylor  says  the  only  thing  that  gives  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  the  Philippines  their  great  advantj^  in  the  production  of  sugar  is  the  low  cost  of 
labor.  In  Porto  Rico  unskilled  labor  is  30  cents  a  day,  without  board,  and  skilled 
laborers,  such  as  brick  masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  get  60  cents  a  day.  In  Hawaii  sugar 
has  been  manufactured  largely  by  contract  laborere,  chiefly  Japanese,  at  112.50  to 
|15amonth,  without  board,  the  employer  furnishing  living  quarters,  medfcal  attend- 
ance, etc.  Similar  wages  were  paid  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  California  20  or  25 
years  ago,  but  under  the  operation  of  Chinese  exclusion  and  other  influences  they 
now  receive  about  $30  a  month.  There  is  now,  however,  a  very  noticeable  tendency 
toward  increased  wages  in  Hawaii,  and  one  of  the  great  problems  is  where  to  get  labor; 
Chinese  immigration  has  been  stopped.  Probably  wages  will  increase  to  about  what 
is  paid  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which  case  it  will  cost  as  much  to  produce  sugar  in 
Hawaii  and  place  it  on  our  markets  as  it  now  does  to  produce  beet  sugar  in  this 
country.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Saylor  adds  that  the  tendency  toward  increasing  wages  applies  also  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba,  where  strikes  for  the  8-hour  day  and  stipulated  wages  have  been 
stimulated  by  emissaries  of  organized  labor  from  the  United  States.     (588.) 

Mr.  Saylor  thinks  that  the  cost  of  production  will  be  reduced  every  year  in  the 
United  States,  while  it  will  be  increasing  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Ciiba.  He  con- 
siders the  sugar  industry  a  perfectly  safe  business  to  engage  in.     (588.) 

6.  Price  of  i agar. — Mr.  Wedderburn  understands  that  the  sugar  combination  is  all 
in  the  hands  of  one  party,  and  that  prices  are  raised  and  lowered  at  will.  A  few  years 
ago  sugar  retailed  at  6  cents,  then  went  up  to  6  and  6i,  and  in  June,  1900,  was  selling 
for  5 J  and  6  cents,  according  to  the  quantity  purchased.     (624,  625. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  the  price  of  sugar  f  **off  whites"  and  *S'ellow  clarified") 
has  fallen  in  16  years  from  10  cents  to  4  and  4i  cents  a  pound.     (771.) 

7.  Baw  and  refined  ingar. — Dr.  Wilry  says  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  coun- 
try, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  make  refined  sugar  and  are  totally  independent  of 
the  sugar  trust.  There  are  one  or  two  factories  controlled  by  Mr.  Spreckels  that  make 
raw  sugar  and  send  it  to  his  refinery  in  San  Francisco.     (655.) 

Professor  Kedzie  testifies  that  the  Michigan  factories  produce  sugar  ready  for  the 
table,  hence  it  does  not  have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  sugar  trust.  He  con- 
siders deliverance  from  that  monopoly  one  of  the  best  thin^  to  be  secured  from  the 
enterprise.     (543,  544. ) 
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Mr.  B0GRR8  testifies  that  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company  made  granulated 
80^  the  first  year,  bat  in  1899,  owine  to  the  sugar  war,  the  oiJfference  l)etween  the 
price  of  yellow  sugar  and  granulated  sugar  was  less  than  one-half  a  cent,  and  the 
entire  product  of  the  factory  was  sold  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  If 
the  diserence  were  over  half  a  cent,  it  would  pay  the  mctory  to  do  the  refining. 
(953.) 

Mr.  Rogers  adds  that  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  granulated  sugar  and  raw 
eagar  is  very  slight,  and  it  pays  to  equip  a  sugar  factory  for  refining.  The  Bingham- 
ton  Beet  Sugar  Company  is  not  in  tne  han£  of  any  trust,  because  it  is  equipped  to 
refine  its  own  sugar.     ( 559. ) 

Dr.  Stcbbs  says  the  Louisiana  sugarhouses  have  been  forced  to  refine  su^r  because 
of  the  lack  of  competition  in  the  markets.  The  American  Sugar  Refinerv  is  the  only 
buyer;  hence  few  sugarhouses  are  unprepared  to  refine  sugar  w^hen  tbe  prices  for 
unrefined  sugar  are  unsatisfactory.     Dr.  Stubbe  thinks  it  is  probably  not  b€»^t  for  the  • 

X houses  to  refine  sugar  ordmarily,  but  says  it  is  decidedly  more  profitable  to 
I  it  than  to  take  whatever  they  can  get  from  one  purchaser,  whenever  the 
trust  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  96  centrifugals,  it  is  easier  and  more  profitable  for  the 
sugarhouses  to  sell  them,  but  whenever  the  price  falls  below  such  a  point  as  will 
leave  a  profit  they  refine  the  sugar  and  put  the  refined  sugar  on  the  market  The 
8(H»lled  trust  has  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  output  of  Louisiana,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  several  planters  contract  to  make  96  centrifugals  at  a 
given  price  during  the  season.     ( 771 ,  772. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  explains  that  the  process  of  granulating  sugar  consists  simply  in  run- 
ning the  "off  whites"  through  a  revolving  drum,  where  it  is  steam  dried,  preventing 
the  cohering  of  the  particles,  or  caking.     A  dozen  or  more  sugarhouses  in  Louisiana 

Culate  the  sugar,  but,  as  the  Louisiana  crop  is  consumed  in  a  few  months,  it  is  not 
__d  profitable  to  granulate,  because  the  "off-white"  sugar  will  sell  readily  and 
will  keep  a  few  months  without  getting  lumpy.  Yellow  clarified  supir  is  a  refined 
sopr,  very 'similar  to  **  coffee  A.  It  has  a  Ught-golden  tint,  which  is  given  it  arti- 
ficially in  the  sugarhouse,  and  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  family 
consumption.     (771.) 

8.  Sugar  from  different  fouroei  eompared. — Cane  and  beet  mgar. — Dr.  WiLBYsays  beet 
engar  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  preserving  as  cane  sugar.  He  predicts  that  the  great 
use  for  cane  sugar  in  the  future  will  be  for  preserving,  while  l^eet  sugar  will  be  largely 
employed  for  oii^inary  table  use.  Beet  sugar  inust  be  absolutely  pure  before  it  can 
be  used,  while  cane  sugar,  to  Dr.  Wiley's  taste,  is  a  good  deal  better  in  its  raw  state; 
he  knows  of  no  sugar  so  good  as  the  old-fashioned  yellow  Louisiana  sugar,  while 
unrefined  beet  sugar  is  so  bitter  it  could  not  be  eaten.  There  is  no  chemical  differ- 
ence between  cane  and  beet  sugar,  but  beet  sugar,  after  being  put  away  in  a  bottle 
for  a  week,  gives  an  unpleasant  odor,  while  cane  sugar  has  a  delightful  aromatic 
odor.  A  beet-sugar  factory  smells  like  a  soap  factory,  because  the  sugar  contains  a 
laige  amount  of  potash  and  some  fat;  while  a  cane-sugar  factory  has  an  aroma  like  a 
prden  of  roses.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the*  two  kinds  of  sugar, 
nowever,  in  sweetened  coffee  and  cake.     (650. ) 

Professor  Kedzie  attributes  to  the  sugar  trust  the  suspicion  that  beet  sugar  is  not 
good  for  preserving,  which  he  considers  groundless.     (544.) 

S(/rghum. — Dr.  Stubbs  sajrs  sugar  is  never  made  from  Louisiana  sorghum.  It  has 
been  attempted,  but  found  impossible.     (775. ) 

9.  Tatare  of  lagar  prodnotion  in  America. — Dr.  Wiley  says  the  United  States  has  a 
mwrelous  climate,  with  great  possibilities  of  development,  and,  from  an  industrial 
point  of  view,  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Snow  says  we  have  every  facility  for  su^r  production  in  this  country,  but  if 
the  industry  is  not  favored  its  development  will  be  very  slow.  We  have  been  200 
years  in  bmlding  up  the  iron  industry.  With  anything  like  the  same  fostering  care 
the  sugar  industry  could  be  built  up  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Eventually  the  United 
States  will  make  its  own  sugar,  and  the  sooner  this  comes  about  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  In  the  end,  beet  sugar  will  more  than  hold  its  own  against  cane  sugar. 
In  European  countries,  where  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  been  built  up  by  the 
fostering  care  of  government,  beet  su^r  has  entirely  crowded  out  cane  sugar.  Mr. 
Snow  objects  to  tne  admission  of  foreign  sugar  duty  free.     (241,  242.) 

Mr.  Brioham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  says  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  this  country  to  supply  all  the  sugar  it  needs  bv  means  of  beets.  The  pulp  left 
^r  the  sugar  has  been  made  can  be  profitably  feci  to  cattle  and  the  sugar  would  be 
wgelv  pure  profit.  Nevertheless,  if  sugar  can  be  raised  in  our  new  possessions  for 
2  or  2J  cents  per  pound,  it  might  not  be  profitable  to  grow  beets  for  sugar.     (22. ) 

Mr.  Saylok  says  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  introduction  of  this  industry^ 
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and  mentioDs  the  possibility  that  we  may  some  time  be  able  to  export  sogar.  (586. ) 
Mr.  Rogers  has  estimated  that  it  would  take  over  a  million  acres  to  produce  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Devoting  this  area  to  sugar  beets  would  take 
it  out  of  competition  with  other  products,  leave  at  home  the  money  now  spoilt 
abroad  for  sugar,  and  give  empIo3anent  to  the  unemployed.     (561.) 

XI.  THE  NATUBAIj  ENEMIBS  OF  AaBIOULTUBE. 

A*  Insect  petto*— 1.  The  maltipUoation  of  i^jariou  inftaeti.—- Dr.  Howard.  Chief 
Entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sa}rs  that  injurious 
insects  were  noticed  as  soon  as  man  began  to  grow  crops.  The  prophet  Joel,  whom 
Dr.  Howard  characterizes  as  an  agricultural  pessimist,  mentioned  several  insects, 
'  including  the  grasshopper  and  the  palmer  worm.  As  agriculture  has  become  more 
extensive,  insects  have  found  conditions  more  favorable  for  rapid  multiplication. 
The  cultivation  of  crops  in  enormous  fields  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  increase 
of  insects.  In  Europe,  where  the  holdings  are  smaller  and  culture  more  intensive, 
less  trouble  is  experienced  than  in  this  country.  In  the  older  agriculture  of  the 
South  the  caterpillar  and  bollworm  were  extremely  injurious  in  cotton  fields  of  from 
500  to  1 , 000  acres,  and  the  planters  could  not  spray  with  ease.  Now,  with  much  smaller 
fields  and  more  diversified  agriculture,  the  conaitions  for  the  multiplication  of  insects 
are  not  nearly  so  good. 

Dr.  Howard  says  there  is  a  certain  balance  in  nature  which  has  alwavs  been  pre- 
served, and  in  the  state  of  nature  each  species  seems  to  take  care  of  itself  pretty  well; 
but  man,  by  his  extensive  cropping,  has  disturbed  the  balance  of  nature,  and  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  injurious  insects  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  restore 
the  original  balance.    (759. ) 

Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  B&ys  that  the  insects  and  diseases  which  the 
farmer  has  to  fight  are  more  numerous  and  more  serious  thaii  formerly,  because  of 
the  introduction  of  new  pests  through  commerce,  and  because  of  the  greater  variety 
of  crops,  the  greater  extent  of  crops  of  one  kind,  and  the  fact  that  the  natural  breeding 

g laces  in  the  woods  and  fields  are  being  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faumer 
as  more  resources  for  the  confiict  than  he  had  a  generation  a^.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  experiment  stations  has  been  directed  toward  overcoming  natural  difficulties. 
In  most  cases  the  farmer  has  a  recofirse  for  the  destruction  of  pests.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Bailey  asserts,  in  another  connection,  that  diseases  and  insects  are  under  better  con- 
trol than  they  were  100  years  ago.     (1006,  10130 

2.  Eoonomie  importance  of  insect  pests. — Dr.  Howard  estimates  the  annual  loss  to 
crops  from  the  ravages  of  insects  at  about  $300,000,000,  and  says  that  live  stock  also 
suffers  severely  from  insects.  The  farmins  clkss  does  not  lose  the  amount  stated, 
because  of  the  enhanced  price  of  the  remainder  of  the  crop  when  there  is  a  widespread 
insect  pest,  but  that  increase  in  price  means  an  economic  loss  to  the  country  at  large. 
Dr.  Howard  quotes  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  the  Dominion  entomol<^ist  of  Canada,  as 
saying  that  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in  economic  entomology,  and  that  the 
damage  to  agricultural  products  b^  insects  would  probably  be  twice  as  great  as  it  is 
were  i  t  not  for  the  labors  of  economic  entomologists.  The  General  Government  spends 
$30,000  a  year  in  supporting  the  Division  of  Entomology  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  30  of  the  45  States  have  State  entomologists  who  are  investigating  insects 
and  publishing  bulletins.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  not 
a  single  reliable  remedy  was  known  for  any  injurious  insect  At  present  there  is  a 
fairly  good  remedy  for  every  insect  of  economic  importance. 

Dr.  Howard  says  agriculture  sustains  the  greatest  loss  from  the  codling  moth  or 
apple  grub,  the  Hessian  fly,  and  the  chinch  bug.  He  estimates  the  annual  loss  from 
these  insects  at  $60,000,000.     ( 753,  754. ) 

8.  Insects  iigurious  to  grain. — Hessian  fly. — Dr.  Howard  says  the  Hessian  fiy  is 
thought  to  have  been  brought  to  this  country  in  the  straw  beading  of  the  Hessian 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  explanation  has  been  disputed,  however, 
and  the  matter  can  not  be  decided  at  this  late  date.     (756. ) 

Dr.  Howard  says  that  an  early  strip  of  wheat  is  sometimes  planted  as  a  trap  crop 
to  allow  the  Hessian  files  to  concentrate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  planted  later. 
Dr.  Howard  thinks  this  trap  strip  the  best  remedy  yet  found  for  the  Hessian  fly. 
Several  of  the  State  entomolo^ts  are  working  on  that  line,  stimulated  by  the  recent 
losses  from  the  Hessian  fly.  One  of  the  experts  in  the  Division  of  Entomology  is  also 
devotine  his  entire  time  to  the  Hessian  fly,  and  expects  to  publish  a  bulletm  ffiving 
the  resmts  of  his  study.  No  extermination  of  the  Hessian  ny  is  to  be  expected,  but 
a  study  must  be  made  of  the  weather  conditions  and  the  probabilities  of  early  or  late 
falls  in  each  locality.    In  bad  years  there  must  be  some  alteration  of  the  method  of 
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cropping.    The  stady  of  crop  conditions  and  the  possibility  of  variation  in  the  method 
of  cropping  is  a  very  important  point  in  economic  entomology.     (758.) 

4.  Wheat  wMvili. — Dr.  Howard  says  that  all  the  insects  that  are  injurious  to  stored 
grain  are  cosmopolitan,  because  grain  goes  all  over  the  world.  There  are  several 
species  of  grain  weevils.  The  one  known  as  the  fly  weevil  in  this  country  is  not 
strictl  V  a  weevil;  It  is  a  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  min.  Where  grain  is  stored 
in  balk  a  very  satis&ctory  remedy  is  the  eveporation  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  on  top 
of  the  grain.  The  vapor  is  heavier  than  air,  and  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
grain  and  destroys  the  insects.  Hydrocyanic  add  is  now  being  used  against  a  new 
^in  moth,  known  as  the  Meditenanean  flour  moth,  which  is  becoming  prevalent 
m  this  country.     ( 758. ) 

Chinch  bug. — Dr.  Howard  says  the  chinch  bug  is  a  difficult  insect  to  get  rid  of. 
Almost  the  only  feasible  remedy  is  to  attack  it  when  it  migrates  from  the  wheat  field 
to  the  neighboring  com  fields,  about  the  1st  of  July.  Mudi  interesting  experimental 
work  has  Deen  done  in  Kansas  with  diseases  of  the  chinch  bug.  Fungous  diseases 
were  propagated  in  the  laboratory,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  when  the  labora- 
torv  cultures  were  put  out  in  the  fields  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the  bugs 
and  they  died  in  great  numbers.  This  had  to  be  done  in  very  damp  weather,  how- 
ever. The  Division  of  £ntomology  has  published  a  bulletin  on  the  chinch  bug  by 
the  Ohio  entomologist.  Professor  Webster.     (758. ) 

Granhopper. — ^Dr.  Howard  says  the  migratory  grasshopper  bred  in  arid  places  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  migrate  to  the  lerdle  portions  ot  Kansas 
and  Colorado.  They  t»uld  live  only  one  generation  in  the  lower  country.  Thev 
could  breed  successfully  in  such  enormous  quantities  only  in  their  permanent  breea- 
ing  groundSj  and  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  settling  of  the  arid  regions 
made  that  district  unfavorable  for  their  unrestrictea  multiplication.  To  this  fact  Dr. 
Howard  attributes  the  nonrecurrence  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  since  1876.  He 
says  the  dama^  done  nowadays  by  grasshoppers  in  the  West  is  by  the  local  non- 
migratory  species.  Once  in  a  while  a  swarm  of  migratory  grasshoppers  will  come 
down  from  the  Assinniboine  country  and  settle  in  North  Dakota  or  Minnesota,  but 
it  is  promptly  stamped  out.  About  7  or  8  years  ago  a  large  swarm  settled  in 
Ottertail  County,  Minn.  The  Governor  of  the  State  authorized  the  purchase  of  sev- 
eral carloads  of  petroleum  and  certain  destructive  apparatus,  and  the  State  authori- 
ties, with  the  aid  of  the  county  officials,  quickly  wiped  the  pest  out.  When  the 
young  are  hopping  around  a  large  sledse  covered  witti  kerosene  is  dragged  over  the 
^und.and  tne  grasshoppers  lignt  on  the  kerosene  and  are  killed.  Another  remedy 
18  late  fall  plowing,  whicn  breaks  up  the  eggs  and  throws  them  out  where  the  hirdB 
can  reach  them.  There  are  migratory  grasshoppers  in  South  America  and  South 
Africa,  where  they  also  go  down  from  the  aria  breeding  ground  to  the  cultivated 
land,  and  the  same  methods  of  extermination  are  used  against  them  that  are  used  in 
this  country.     ( 759. ) 

Dr.  Howard  says  experiments  are  being  made  with  a  fungous  disease  brought  from 
South  Africa,  which  is  used  there  against  migratory  grasshoppers.  In  localities  in 
Colorado  and  in  Mississippi  it  has  been  found  that  the  disease  has  been  readily 
communicated  to  healthy  grasshoppers,  and  they  died  in  great  numbers.     (758. ) 

5.  InMeti  ii^nriona  to  cotton. — Dr.  Howard  Rays  the  cotton-boll  weevil  is  alarming 
Texas  cotton  growers  very  much.  It  has  spr^d  until  it  is  now  damaging  some  of 
the  best  cotton-growing  regions  in  the  State.  A  small  sum  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  investigation  of  this  insect  by  the  Division  of  Entomolo^,  and  the  State  of 
Texas  has  appointed  a  State  entomologist  to  investigate  it.  It  is  a  Mexican  insect, 
but  is  gradually  spreading  northward,  being  perpetuated  by  the  voluntary  stalks  of 
cotton  which  grow  through  the  winter  where  there  are  no  heavy  frosts,  and  are  cul- 
tivated because  the  Galveston  board  of  trade  offers  a  laree  sum  of  money  for  the  first 
bale  of  cotton.  Recent  developments  seem  to  show  that  it  migrates  north  of  the 
frost  line,  and  perhaps  it  manages  to  survive  the  winter  in  small  numbers,  so  that  it 
may  become  much  more  serious  than  was  anticipated;  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
it  will  spread  north  of  the  line  of  heavy  frosts.     (757. ) 

Dr.  Howard  says  the  cotton-boll  worm  is  a  very  serious  evil  in  some  parts  of  the 
South,  but  the  planters  get  rid  of  it  by  diversified  crops,  and  by  using  com  and  cow 
peas  as  trap  crops.  The  cotton  planter  now  has  a  very  good  remedy  for  the  cotton 
caterpillar,  or  army  worm,  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  cotton  plant;  namely,  an 
application  of  paris  green.     (757.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  the  use  of  paris  green, 
introduced  through  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  been  very  effective  against 
insects  injurious  to  cotton  on  the  sea  islands  and  the  Mississippi  bottoms.  In  the 
uplands  there  is  little  trouble  from  insects.  The  boll  weevil  has  been  seriously 
destructive  in  Texas,  but  the  people  seem  to  have  been  quite  successful  in  restricting 
it     (833.) 
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6.  Iniaeti  ii^urioiui  to  tobMoo. — Dr.  Howabd  says  tobacco  is  attacked  by  the  big 
horn  worm,  a  very  larae  green  caterpillar,  and  alao  by  a  little  beetle  which  eats  holes 
in  the  leaves.  The  boll  worm  of  cotton  also  attacks  tobacco,  and  a  new  enemy  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  split  worm,  an  extremely  small  caterpillar,  which 
mines  between  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Planters  get  rid  of  all  the 
leaf-feeding  caterpillars  now  by  spraying  with  paris  green,  and  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  paris  green  does  not  stay  on  the  leaf.  The  idea  is  now  being  adopted 
that  it  is  desirable  to  allow  solanaceous  weeds  to  grow,  belonging  to  the  same  family 
with -the  tobacco  plant.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  before  the  tobacco  comes  up, 
all  the  tobacco  insects  concentrate  on  the  w^eeds  and  are  easily  destroyed.  This  is 
known  as  using  weeds  as  a  trap  crop.     (757.) 

Dr.  Howard  says  that  hydrocyanic  gas  is  used  against  the  cigarette  weevil,  which 
does  great  damage  to  tobacco.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  in  a  laige  tobacco  warehouse  in 
Baltimore,  it  was  found  that  hundreds  of  cases  of  tobaccx)  were  affected  by  this  wee- 
vil. The  tops  of  the  cases  were  removed  and  the  building  was  fumigated  with  this 
08S  under  police  protection,  because  the  gas  is  extremely  poisonous.  The  fumigation 
killed  the  rats  and  mice  which  infested  the  building,  as  well  as  the  weevils.     (758. ) 

7.  Insaets  ii^nrioni  to  fimit — San  Jose  scale. — Dr.  Howard  says  that  insects  have 
a  certain  range,  governed  largely  by  temperature,  elevation,  etc.,  and  that  some 
localities  are  protected  to  some  extent  from  insect  pests  by  cUmate.  The  San  Jose 
scale,  for  example,  which  has  been  the  basis  for  all  State  legislation  on  insects  for  the 
past  10  years,  will  not  flourish  where  there  is  less  than  a  certain  amount  of  summer 
heat.  This  inse(*t,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  orchards,  is  at  its  worst  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  is  not  so  numerous  in  cenfral  New  York  and  does  not 
flourish  in  Michigan.  It  is  present,  however,  in  most  of  the  fruit-growing  States. 
It  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  all  the  eastern  and 
centnd  States,  and  alno  in  Oedifomia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  but  is  not 
found  in  the  group  of  States  running  from  Iowa  and  Kansas  west  to  California.  The 
pest  continues  to  spread,  because,  while  21  States  have  passed  rigid  inspection  laws 

groviding  that  no  nursery  stock  enter  the  State  without  inspection,  the  States  which 
ave  not  passed  such  laws  have  become  dumping  grounds  for  infested  nursery  stock. 
(754.) 

Dr.  Howard  says  the  San  Jose  scale  was  first  discovered  in  this  country  near  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  and  is  thought  to  have  come  from  Japan.  It  spread  all  over  California, 
and  was  considered  the  most  destructive  scale  in  existence.  It  spreads  almost  entirely 
on  nursery  stock.  About  1889  some  Japanese  plum  stock  was  imported  into  New 
Jersey,  and  the  scale  was  carried  f^ast  on  that  stock,  but  was  not  recognized  or  called 
to  the  attention  of  entomologists  in  the  East  until  1893,  by  which  time  it  had  been 
distributed  all  over  the  Eastern  States.  When  this  was  discovered  the  fact  was  widely 
published,  and  the  States  be^n  to  pass  inspection  laws  preventing  the  entrance  of 
nursery  stock  without  inspection,  in  some  States  a  certificate  is  required  to  the  effect 
that  the  stock  has  been  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gaa.  In  California 
a  wash  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  works  well  in  dry  weather.  In  the  East  a  very 
strong  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  and  water  is  used ;  where  that  is  not  efiicacious  the 
use  of  crude  petroleum  on  sunny  days  is  now  advocated.     (755. ) 

Mr.  Clohan  testifies  that  it  was  discovered  in  1895  or  1896  that  the  San  Jose  scale 
had  been  sent  into  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  from  New  Jersey,  and  infested  3  of  the 
fruit  farms.  One  of  the  infested  orchards  was  in  the  hands  of  a  progressive  farmer,  ^ 
who  has  been  constantly  fighting  the  pest  ever  since,  and  has  kept  it  in  check,  with* 
no  danger  of  spreading  from  his  orchard,  though  he  has  not  completely  eradicated 
it.  Another  man  neglected  it,  and  the  orchards  all  around  him  became  infested. 
Apples,  plums,  and  currant  bushes  were  destroyed  by  the  scale.  If  there  had  l>een 
a  law  giving  some  one  authority  to  order  the  destruction  of  the  trees,  the  pest  could 
have  been  eradicated  at  very  slight  cost;  now  it  exists  in  about  20  localities  in  the 
county.  With  the  aid  of  the  experiment  station  the  farmers  have  held  a  meeting 
and  subscribed  funds  to  buy  materials  for  treating  these  orchards.  All  this  could 
have  been  prevented  if  there  had  been  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  nursery  stock 
unless  it  had  been  fumigated.  The  scale  can  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  in  air-tight 
fumigation  houses  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  most  effectual  way  to  eradicate  it 
where  it  obtains  a  hold  in  .the  orchard  has  been  found  to  be  by  thorough  spraying 
with  crude  petroleum,  but  if  one  spot  on  a  tree  is  left  untouched,  and  there  is  a  scale 
there,  it  all  nas  to  be  gone  over  again  the  next  season.  Some  of  the  farmers  in  Berke- 
ley County  have  used  as  much  as  20  barrels  of  petroleum.     (601. ) 

Other  scales. — Mr.  Naftzgbr  says  the  San  Jose  scale  affects  the  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  prunes,  etc.,  of  California.  The  citnis  fruit  growers  of  southern  California 
are  not  annoyed  by  it,  but  the  citrus  fruits  are  affei^tea  by  the  cottony  cushion  scale, 
the  red  scale,  ana  the  black  scale.    The  cottony  cushion  scale  has  almost  been 
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destroyed  by  the  Aostrali&n  lady  buf?,  which  was  imported  &nd  propagated  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  onlv  satisfactory  protei'tion  against  the  red  scale  so  far  is  fumigation. 
(962.) 

Mr.  Naftz^r  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rendered  California  fruit 
CTowers  assistance  toward  the  extermination  of  the  scales,  but  the  chief  work  has 
been  done  by  State  horticultural  commiasions.  Men  have  been  sent  abroad  to  study 
the  pest  destroyers  of  almost  all  fruit-growing  countries.  California  has  a  very 
efifective  State  law  for  subduing  pests.     (953. ) 

Codling  moth. — Dr.  Howard  says  the  greatest  apple-growing  regions  suffer  the 
firreatest  loes  from  the  codling  moth.  Certain  sections,  such  as  Michigan,  western 
New  York,  and  parts  of  Virginia,  which  formerly  suffered  great  loss,  have  reduced 
the  loes  by  the  general  introduction  of  remedies — first,  the  iMinding  of  trees  and  then 
spraying.     (754.) 

Mexican  orange  mag^. — Dr.  Howard  says  he  has  on  two  occasions  sent  2  men  all 
over  Mexico  to  inve^gate  the  Mexican  orange  maggot,  and  they  found  it  in  oranges 
in  all  parts  of  Mexico  except  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains. When  so  many  orange  trees  were  killed  in  Florida  in  1896  maggots  were 
found  in  the  Mexican  oranges  on  the  hotel  tables.  California  fruit  interests  are 
greatly  in  fear  of  the  introduction  of  this  maggot,  and  want  the  Federal  quarantine 
bill  passed  so  that  a  quarantine  can  be  established  against  Mexican  oranges.  The 
Mexicans  say  that  the  danger  is  overrated,  and  that  this  is  simply  an  effort  of  the 
Califomians  to  avoid  the  competition  of  Mexican  oranges.  Dr.  Howard  considers 
the  matter  very  important,  ana  believes  that  the  Amencan  fruit  grower  should  be 
protected.     He  thinks  that  the  maggot  will  thrive  wherever  oranges  grow.  ( 756,  757. ) 

8.  Oip«y  motli. — Mr.  Stockwell  B&ye  the  gipsy  moth  was  brought  from  a  foreign 
country  by  a  scientist  in  Medford  to  improve  on  the  silk  worm.  Professor  Shaler,  of 
Harvard,  told  him  the  danger,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  them,  but  some 
escaped,  and  a  few  years  later  the  people  of  Medford  were  at  the  statehouse  saying 
thattbeir  houses  and  walks  were  covered  with  caterpillars  that  rendered  life  unbear- 
able. The  caterpillars  multiply  in  large  numbers  and  eat  every  green  thing.  A 
commission  was  appointed,  but  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  work  of  sup- 
pression was  thrown  upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  has  spent  $1,100,000  m 
the  work.  In  1900,  however,  no  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose.  The  pest 
was  under  control,  and  in  a  few  years  would  have  been  entirely  wiped  out  An  inves- 
tigating committee  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  large  colony  extant     (902, 903. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  predicts  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  will  si>end  four  times  more 
money  in  suppressing  the  gipsy  moth  in  the  next  15  years  than  it  would  have  cost  to 
exterminate  it,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  cost  to  individuals,  State,  and  nation 
will  have  only  begun.  Though  every  reputable  entomolo^st  in  the  country  uiged 
forward  the  work,  the  leaders  in  State  legislation  believed  it  a  fad.     (903. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  many  birds  and  some  insects  prey  upon  the  gipsy  moth,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent,    f  903. ) 

Dr.  Howard  says  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  some  time  appropriated  |150,000 
to  $200,000  annually  for  the  work  of  the  gipsy  moth  committee,  but  in  1900  the  leg- 
islature refused  to  make  any  more  appropriations,  and  although  the  insect  had  been 
ledaced  to  almost  harmless  numbers  it  is  now  beginning  to  spiead  again.  It  has  not 
yet  gone  fer  outside  of  the  old  limits  around  Boston,  out  is  very  close  to  the  New 
Hampshire  line.  Several  vears  ago  Senator  Lodge  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Senate  an  amendfnent  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  appropriating  $40,000  to 
assist  Massachusetts  in  the  work  of  exterminating  the  gipsy  moth,  but  the  House 
did  not  concur  in  the  amendment.  Dr.  Howard  thinks  that  as  the  insect  does  not 
spread  very  rapidly  it  would  be  well  to  wait  a  year  or  two  so  as  to  judge  of  the 
rapidity  of  its  spread  before  the  Federal  Government  takes  the  matter  up.     (755.) 

Dr.  Howard  explains  that  the  gipsy  moth  spreads  bv  the  traveling  of  the  cater- 
pillar and  by  its  being  carried,  e.  g.  by  wagons,  railroad  cars,  etc.  Dr.  Howard  fully 
expects  tbat  if  the  State  of  Massachusetts  does  not  resume  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion the  gipsy  moth  will  in  a  few  years  be  found  in  the  surrounding  States.     ( 764. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  predicts  that  when  the  gipsy  moth  covers  the  country  it  will  be 
the  greatest  pest  ever  brought  to  America;  it  does  far  more  damage  here  than  in  the 
Old  World.  Now  that  Massachusetts  has  given  up  the  work  it  must  be  made 
national.  An  effort  in  that  direction  has  been  made  by  Congressman  Thayer,  and  a 
committee  was  sent  to  Washington  some  years  ago.  Though  a  particularly  dangerous 
insect,  the  gipsy  moth  can  be  exterminated  if  attacked  at  once.  The  female  moth 
never  flies,  but  remains  near  the  place  where  it  emerges;  it  lays  600  esap  on  an 
average,  and  then  dies.  The  pest,  therefore,  does  not  spread  rapidly.  The  exter- 
mination of  the  gipsy  moth  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  continued  by  the  National 
Government,  for  ihe  benefit  of  the  whole  country.     (902,  903.) 
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9.  Brown-tail  moth. — Mr.  Stockwbll  testifies  that  the  brown-tail  moth  infests  a 
considerable  area  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  and  is  doin^  a  great  deal  of 
damaee.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made  by  Cambridge  and  other  cities  and  towns  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  destroying  the  nests.  It  began  in  a  very  small  territory,  but  spread 
constantly,  and  as  the  female  flies  over  the  country,  extermination  soon  became 
impossible.  The  nest  can  be  destroyed  in  the  early  spring;  after  that  spra3ring  is  the 
only  remedy,  and  it  is  hardly  effective.     (903.) 

10.  Clover-ieed  midge. — Dr.  Howard  testifies  that  the  clover-seed  midge  does  great 
damage  to  the  clover  crop.    This  insect  has  two  ^nerations,  and  the  adalts  of  the 

,  first  generation  issue  just  about  the  time  when  it  is  usual  to  cut  the  first  crop  of 
'  clover,  so  that  thev  are  able  to  lay  their  eg^  and  destroy  the  seed  crop  when  it 
comes  up.    By  aavancing  the  time  of  cutting  for  hay  a  week  or  two  the  insect  is 
absolute^  destroyed,  and  this  is  now  the  general  custom  in  Ohio.     (758. ) 

11.  Hop-plant  lonso. — Dr.  Howard  says  tne  hop-plant  louse,  which  annihilated  the 
hop  industry  of  Wisconsin  and  occasionally  destroys  the  crop  in  New  York,  waa 
brought  to  uiis  country  on  imported  plants.     ( 756. ) 

12.  Defoliation  of  shade  trees.— Dr.  Howard  says  there  are  three  or  four  species  of 
caterpillars  that  defoliate  shade  trees  in  all  parts  of  the  couutrv,  besides  the  imported 
elm-leaf  beetle.  In  the  moth  stage  they  are  nearl^r  all  strong  fivers,  and  hence  band- 
ing the  trees  is  of  absolutelv  no  use  as  a  remedy;  if  the  band  has  any  effect  it  will 
simply  prevent  the  caterpillars  from  coming  down.  The  elm-leaf  beetle  larva,  how- 
ever, descends  to  the  ground  to  trapsfovm,  so  that  many  of  them  are  caught;  but  the 
best  remedy  against  this  beetle  is  to  spray  the  trees  witn  some  arsenical  mixture  and 
pour  hot  water  around  the  trees  after  the  larva  comes  down.  In  general  there  is  no 
good  remedy  for  the  caterpillars  that  defoliate  shade  trees  except  8pra3ring  with  an 
arsenical  mixture.  Dr.  Howard  says  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  park  oommis- 
sionet  of  every  large  city  to  have  a  motor  spraying  apparatus  and  to  have  the  trees 
sprayed  at  the  proper  time  of  the  year.  This  has  oeen  done  by  the  city  of  New 
Haven  to  save  tne  large  elms  there,  and  has  also  been  done  in  Centnd  Piu-k,  New 
York,  and  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  It  is  very  inexpensive.  Dr.  Howard  says  that 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  superintendent  of  gardens  and  grounds  sometimes  sprays 
the  trees  in  the  parks  after  the  insects  have  about  disappeared,  but  even  if  he 
sprayed  at  the  proper  time  it  would  be  of  very  little  use,  because  the  parking  com- 
mission does  not  spray  the  street  trees,  which  the  superintendent  of  gardens  and 
grounds  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  which  in  some  cases  are  very  near  trees  in 
reservations,  so  that  the  insects  can  fly  across  the  intervening  space.  The  same 
diflBculty  occurs  in  certain  other  cities.  Dr.  Howard  savs  the  trees  in  the  parks  and 
the  trees  along  the  streets  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  same  man  or  board. 

The  silver  maple  is  one  of  the  trees  which  is  most  affected  by  insects,  being  the 
favorite  food  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  shade  tree  caterpfllars. 
The  norway  maple  is  much  better  in  that  respect,  and  the  oaks  are  very  free  from 
insects.  The  box  elder  is  one  of  the  worst  trees  that  could  be  planted.  The  gingko 
tree,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  specimens  in  Washington  and  Brooklyn,  is  the 
best  shade  tree  from  the  standpoint  of  freedom  from  attacks  by  insects. 

With  care  and  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money  it  is  possible  to  keep  these  insects 
in  check  and  ultimately  suppress  them  entirely.  The  caterpillars  are  apt  to  do 
rather  less  injury  in  dry  seasons  than  in  damp  seasons,  being  held  in  check  by  little 
gauzy-winged  parasitic  insects  which  can  not  fly  in  damp  weather. 

Dr.  Howard  says  that  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  almost  every  city  he  knows 
of,  only  an  insigmficant  portion  of  the  available  appropriation  for  trees  is  expended 
in  the  care  of  trees  after  they  are  planted,  ana  even  that  portion  is  not  wisely 
expended.     (759-761.) 

18.  Agencies  for  suppressing  insect  pests. — Importance  of  birds. — Dr.  Howard  testi- 
fies that  birds  are  very  important  in  keeping  injurious  insects  in  check,  and  the 
shooting  of  birds  increases  the  chances  for  the  multiplication  of  such  insects.  An 
extensive  series  of  examinations  of  the  stomach  contents  of  birds  by  the  Biological 
Survey  shows  what  birds  are  injurious  and  what  are  beneficial  in  that  respect.  The 
English  sparrow  is  an  unmitigated  pest,  although  it  will  eat  insects  when  it  can  not 
get  anything  else.  A  bird  is  not  necessarily  beneficial  because  it  eats  insects,  for  it 
may  have  a  predilection  for  beneficial  insects.  There  are  probably  idmost  as  many 
insects  that  are  psu^asitic,  or  that  prey  on  injurious  insects,  as  there  are  injorious 
insects;  but  the  injurious  species  seem  to  be  the  more  prolific.     (761. ) 

Importation  of  parasites. — Dr.  Howard  explains  that  nearly  every  injurious  insect 
has  a  certain  number  of  parasites,  the  encouragement  of  which,  however,  is  a  very 
complicated  matter  and  general ly  impracticable.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  imported 
insects  good  work  has  been  done  by  importing  their  natural  enemies  from  the  coun- 
try of  origin.    The  ao-called  white  scale  of  California,  which  threatened  the  extino- 
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Uon  of  the  citniB  inxit  industry  of  that  State,  was  originally  brought  from  Australia, 
where  it  was  not  very  abundant  The  inference  was  that  it  was  kept  in  check  there 
by  some  parasitic  insect  The  insect  was  found  and  brought  to  California,  where  it 
Med  so  rapidly  Uiat  within  a  single  year  the  white  scale  was  practically  wiped  out  of 
existence.  The  insect  has  been  sent  to  Portugal  and  to  i^^ypt,  where  the  same  pest 
prevailed.  There  have  also  been  imported  mm.  Australia  some  httle  beetles  that 
prey  on  the  black  scale  of  the  olive,  and  have  proved  very  efficacious  in  killing  off 
the  scale  in  certain  parts  of  California.  Recently  another  parasite  has  been  brought 
from  South  Africa  for  the  same  scale.  Several  years  ago  a  parasite  was  imported  for 
the  common  cabbage  worm,  and  another  was  imported  for  tne  Hessian  fly,  but  it  has 
disappeared.     ( 761. ) 

J^prwfing — ^Dr.  Howard  testifies  that  spraying  is  a  most  important  remedy  for  the 
coaling  moth,  the  plum  curculio,  and  all  scale  insects.     (754.) 

14.  State  laws  agaiait  iiiMet  pasts. — Ingpetiion  of  nurseries,  orchards,  etc. — ^Dr.  How- 
ABD  says  that  only  21  of  the  45  States  have  inspection  laws  which  enable  them  to  do 
any  ornmised  work  against  insects.  The  State  of  California  protects  itself  admira- 
bly. Or^^on  idso  protects  itself.  Maryland  is  very  well  protected,  though  the  law 
is  not  as  explicit  as  it  should  be,  and  some  of  the  nurserymen  of  other  States  object 
to  its  stringency.  The  Illinois  law  seems  to  work  very  welL  The  New  York  law, 
at  least  up  to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  did  not  prevent  the  admission  of 
infected  nursery  stock  from  other  States.  California,  on  the  other  hand,  prevents 
the  admission  of  such  stocky  but  does  not  prevent  sending  it  out  A  man  who  exhib- 
its an  infected  tray  of  apples  in  Los  Angeles  is  arrest^  and  fined,  but  he  is  not 
molested  if  he  ships  the  apples  to  Chicago.     (763, 764. ) 

Br.  Howard  states  that  nearly  iJl  of  the  State  laws  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
orchards  as  well  as  nurseries,  and  for  the  treatment  of  such  as  are  found  to  be 
infested.  Others  wisely  provide  for  the  establishment  of  county  or  district  boards  of  . 
commissioners  upon  the  complaint  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  that  certain  prem- 
ises are  affected  by  dangerously  injurious  insects,  thus  placing  the  State  in  a  position 
to  deal  witli  any  emergency  that  may  arise.     (768. ) 

Mr.  FLAinoBBs,  Assirtant  Commissioner  of  A^culture,  New  York,  says  the  State 
law  requires  that  nurseries  be  inspected,  and  uiat  means  be  employed  to  eradicate 
any  diseases  that  are  found.  When  a  company  receives  a  consignment  of  nursery 
Btotk  from  another  State  it  must  notify  the  department  of  the  source  and  the  desti- 
nation of  it     (999.) 

Mr.  MiLLEB  says  that  Ohio  has  for  some  years  had  laws  in  regard  to  diseases  among 
plants,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  and  that  in  1900  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  laws 
lor  the  suppression  of  the  San  Jose  scale  and  other  pests.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000 
was  made  and  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
experiment  station,  which  appointed  an  inspector  for  the  nurseries  and  orchards  of 
the  State.     (618.) 

,  Slaie  efUomolofids, — ^Dr.  Howabd  says  that  30  States  now  employ  official  entomolo- 
gists in  connection  with  the  experiment  stations.  New  York,  Illinois,  and  a  number 
p{  other  States  have  very  efficient  service.  Most  of  these  officers  were  youne  men 
just  out  of  oolle^  when  first  appointed,  as  there  was  a  sudden  demand  for  a  class  of 
scientists  that  did  not  exist  Tney  have  had  to  collect  libraries  and  apparatus  and 
educate  the  fanners,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  some  few  of  them  have  reached  the 
position  where  they  are  able  to  make  origmal  investigations.     (762.) 

Dr.  Howard  says  very  few  States  make  specific  appropriations  for  entomological 
work,  but  many  of  them  give  funds  to  the  experiment  stations  in  addition  to  tnose 
given  by  the  General  Government,  and  these  funds  are  distributed  among  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  work  by  the  director  of  the  station  or  the  board  of  control.  In 
Illinois,  New  York,  and  Texas,  however,  there  are  State  entomologists  supported  by 
State  appropriations.  Dr.  Howard  considers  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
he  dealt  with  by  the  l^;islatures,  and  thinks  the  work  could  have  been  done  more 
eflBciently  with  more  liberal  appropriations.     (764. ) 

ITortieuUvral  qwxrantme  in  Quifonwi, — Dr.  Howard  testifies  that  California  has  an 
Admirable  State  Quarantine  against  insects  from  abroad.  At  San  Francisco  a  quaran- 
tine officer  boaros  every  incoming  vessel  and  examines  it  for  any  nursery  stock  or 
y^tables  which  might  cany  injurious  insects.  If  any  insects  are  found  the  stock 
18  iniuigated  or  destroyed.  The  law  has  been  sustained  by  the  highest  court  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  law  protects  California,  but  does  not  protect  the  rest  of  the  country. 
When  the  inspector  finds  a  box  of  plants  consigned  to  another  State  he  notifies  the 
Chief  Entomolc^^  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  immediately 
notifies  the  proper  State  officers,  and  they  cause  an  inspection  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Btock,  if  they,  have  authority  to  do  so.  In  certain  States,  as  in  Massachusetts,  where 
uiere  are  Wge  importers  of  ornamental  plants  from  Japan,  there  is  no  authority  to 
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require  inspection,  but  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  notifiefl  the  importers,  ''and.  if 
they  feel  like  it  thev  cause  the  stock  to  be  mmigated,  but  if  they  do  not  feel  like  it, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  fumigate. ' '     ( 756. ) 

Dr.  Howard  criticises  the  California  law  for  lacking  the  important  provision  of  tlie 
New  York  law,  which  prevents  the  shipment  of  infested  material  m>m  within  the 
State  to  ^ints  outside;  and  also  because  it  has  no  provision  permitting  the  accept- 
ance of  inspection  certificates  from  properly  qualified  officials  of  other  States  or 
countries.     (769.) 

DesirabilUy  of  uniform  Slate  legislaiion. — Dr.  Howard  says  that  even  when  the  Fed- 
eral quarantine  law  comes  into  effect  it  w^ill  still  be  necessary  to  supplement  it  by 
State  legislation.  The  national  bill  deals  with  only  one  aspect  of  the  question,  ancl 
it  will  still  be  necessary  for  most  States  to  keep  in  operation  a  good  crop-pest  law. 
Of  the  State  laws  the  California  law  has  stood  the  test  for  the  longest  time,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  all  States  should  enact  legislation  of  a  similar  character.  The  greatest 
reason  for  uniformity  in  State  laws  would  be  obviated  b^  the  passage  of  a  national 
bill,  but  in  the  meantime  uniformity  in  State  legislation  is  highly  desirable.     (768. ) 

Dr.  Howard  says  that  in  the  4  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  National  Con- 
vention for  the  suppression  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  by  legislation  was  held. 
in  Washin^n,  a  number  of  new  laws  have  come  into  existence,  and  much  experi- 
ence in  their  operation  has  been  gained.  He  suggests  that  uniformity  of  State  l^is- 
lation  could  very  properly  be  discussed  by  another  national  convention  composed, 
like  the  first,  of  rei^resentatives  of  State  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies,  of 
the  National  Association  of  Nurserymen,  and  of  the  appropriate  Divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with,  perhaps,  representatives  from  the  State  attorney- 
generals'  offices.  The  duties  of  this  convention  should  be  to  unite  upon  the  details 
of  the  needed  uniform  State  law.     (769. ) 

State  and  Federal  trork. — Dr.  Howard  says  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
climate  in  the  United  States  that  an  insect  may  be  of  great  importance  in  one  loot- 
tion  and  comparatively  of  no  importance  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  He  suggests 
that  in  these  cases  the  State  affected  ought  to  do  the  work  rather  than  the  General 
Government,  except  where  the  insect  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  spread  over  a 
territory  comprising  a  number  of  States.     (764. ) 

15.  Propoied  national  qnarantiiie. — Dr.  Howard  says  there  is  no  national  quarantine 
acainst  insect  pests,  though  a  number  of  foreign  governments  have  quarantines  agtfinst 
the  United  States."  A  quarantine  bill  has  been  before  Congress  for  3  or  4  years  in 
one  form  or  another.  Senator  Perkins,  of  California,  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  January,  1901,  a  bill  (S.  5615,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  second  session)  iden- 
tical with  that  which  was  reported  favorably  at  the  pre<^ing  session  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretjuy  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  power  to  quarantine  against  any  other  country  absolutely  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  injurious  insects  are  likelv  to  come  in,  and  also  gives  him  power  to  desig- 
nate certain  ports  where  nursery  stock  must  be  imported  and  where  it  will  be  subject 
to  inspection  if  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  some  official  of  the  government 
from  which  it  is  sent.  The  bill  also  regulates  interstate  traffic  in  nursery  stock,  etc., 
leaving  to  the  States  simply  the  extermination  of  insects  within  their  own  borders. 
Dr.  Howard  submits  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  portions  of  the  report  thereon.  (765, 
756,763,765-768.) 

Attitude  of  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers. — Dr.  Howard  states  that  the  Federal 
quarantine  bill  was  opposed  bjr  the  nurserymen  at  first,  because  some  of  them  thought 
that  as  most  of  their  stock  arrives  in  the  cold  months  it  might  be  injured  bjr  being 
onened  for  inspection.  Dr.  Howard  knows  of  no  other  gcxxi  argument  a^inst  iC 
Tne  quarantine  is  being  especially  urged  by  Califomians,  who  are  greatly  in  fear  of 
a  Mexican  orange  majjgot  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  Csdifomia.     (756.) 

Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  the  California  fruit  growers  are  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
quarantine  bill.  He  imderstands  that  it  failed  oecause  the  Eastern  nurserymen 
objected  to  requiring  inspection  at  the  point  of  shipment  and  again  at  the  destina- 
tion; but  the  California  fruit  growers  would  not  consent  to  striking  out  that  provi- 
sion. The  Pacific  coast  is  much  in  need  of  a  quarantine  law,  not  so  much  as  r^rds 
interstate  business,  but  as  a  protection  against  importations  from  abroad,  particularly 
from  Mexico,  where  the  orange  orchards  are  infested  by  the  orange  worm  or  Morales 
maggot,  of  which  Mr.  I^faftzger  has  seen  as  many  as  15  In  1  orange.  A  quarantine  is 
also  desired  for  the  deciduous  fruits.     (965. ) 

Memorial  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, — Dr.  Howard  quotes  from  a 
memorial  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  pray- 
ing for  the  passage  of  the  Federal  quarantine  bill,  to  the  following  effect:  The  chief 
dimger  to  the  nursery  interests  of  tne  country  arises  from  the  passage  of  diverse  laws 
by  UiQ  different  States,  many  of  them  very  drastic  and  practically  prohibitory,  so 
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that  an  honest  nurseryman  is  finable  to  send  even  clean  nursery  stocks  into  many  of 
the  States,  while  a  dishonest  or  careless  man  may  send  infest^  stock  to  the  States 
which  have  not  yet  protected  themselves.  These  difficulties  can  be  reached  only  by 
a  law  governing  interstate  commerce.  Moreover,  besides  the  actual  damage  done  by 
the  Se^  Jose  scale,  the  fact  that  a  nusery  has  become  infected  by  it  has,  in  many 
cases,  entirely  destroyed  the  reputation  and  credit  of  the  firm.  The  memorial  declares 
that  the  varying  requirements  of  the  States  and  the  lack  of  any  law  in  certain  States 
have  produced  a  condition  intolerable  to  nurserymen  and  of  great  danger  to  orchard- 
istB.  Different  forms  of  certificate- are  required  for  different  States,  and  some  States 
requiring  no  certificate  are  made  the  dumping  ground  for  infested  stock.  New  York 
prohibits  the  sending  out  of  infested  stock,  but  does  not  prohibit  its  entrance.  The 
memorial  urses  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  national  law.    (765. ) 

Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. — Dr.  Howard  quotes  extracts  from  the 
^vorable  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Federal  quarantine  bill.  The  committee  reported  that  the  bill  had  been 
indorsed  by  representatives  of  the  entomologists  and  vegetable  pathologists,  as  well 
88  by  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  at  San  Francisco 
122  vessels  had  arrived  durinj^  the  year  with  trees,  plants,  and  fruit  from  foreign 
countries,  and  that  the  quarantme  officer  had  destroyed  over  3,000  trees  and  plants 
infested  with  ins^'ts  new  to  California,  and  thoroughly  fumigated  other  stock  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  California,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  ports  which 
is  thus  protected,  and  there  are  many  European,  West  Indian,  and  Mexican  insect 
pests  which  are  liable  at  any  time  to  make  tneir  appearance  in  this  country,  where 
foreign  insects  thrive  more  than  in  their  native  homes.  The  California  officers  have 
jurisdiction  only  over  shipments  intended  for  California,  so  that  the  (quarantine  does 
not  protect  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  committee  estimates  that  if  a  quarantine 
service  sach  as  that  proposed  had  been  in  operation  at  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  30  years,  its  cost  would  have  compared  with  the  actual 
saving  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  country  as  1  to  100,  and 
that  such  a  service  in  the  future  would  result  in  an  equal  and  prolmbly  greater  rela- 
tive benefit  on  account  of  the  increased  foreign  trade.  The  committee  calls  special 
attention  to  the  damage  done  by  the  San  Jose  scale,  especially  in  Georgia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  and  Ohio,  and  declares  that  the  danger  from  this  insect  is  greater  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other  on  account  of  the  very  extended  interstate  commerce 
conducted  by  nurserymen  and  orchardists.     (765,  766.) 

Need  of  natumai  quarantine, — It  seems  to  Dr.  Howard  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  Federal  quarantine  against  insect  pests.  There  are  now  in  this  country 
perhaps  75  kinds  of  injurious  insects  of  first-class  importance,  and  more  than  half  of 
these  have  been  imported  from  abroad.  They  have  come  very  laroely  through  un- 
restricted commerce  in  plants,  and  are  still  coming  in  every  year.  The  States  which 
have  no  inspection  laws  are  constantly  in  danger  of  the  San  Jose  scale  and  other  in- 
sects. Dr.  Howard  declares  that  either  the  bill  must  pass  or  the  States  must  pass 
uniform  laws.  At  present  one  form  of  certificate  is  required  by  one  State  and  an- 
other by  another,  and  it  is  necessary  for  a  nurseryman  to  have  before  him  condensa- 
tions of  21  sets  of  laws  and  forms  of  inspection  to  consult  when  he  ships  stock.  (756, 
763.) 

.  Mr.  Halb  says  the  entomologists  have  got  up  an  unnecessary  scare  about  the  San 
Jose  scale,  which  is  no  more  dangerous  than  some  other  pests  we  have  had  in  the 
country,  and  the  different  States  have  enacted  various  laws,  which  have  been  a  very 
great  hindrance  to  the  nurserymen  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  small  planter  generally. 
In  Wew  of  the  necessity  of  some  regulation,  Mr.  Hale  approves  the  oil!  introduced  m 
Congress  putting  the  matter  entirely  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re- 
quinng  the  inspection  of  stock  coming  from  foreign  countries  and  of  nurseries  in  this 
country,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  assuring  admission  to  all  the  States.    (400. ) 

B.  Dlseaies  of  animals.  (See  also  Bureau  of  Animal  IndvMryj  XVIII A  2.  p. 
cccLxvin;  Exdudon  of  American  oaUle  from  European  countries^  XVB3,  p.  cccxliv.)  — 
1.  losf  of  animals  firom  disease. — Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  while  American  farmers 
have  suffered  from  diseases  of  animals,  especially  hog  cholera,  sheep  scab,  and  Texas 
fever,  as  comi>ared  with  European  stock .  raisers  they  have  little  idea  of  the  devasta- 
tion which  animal  plagues  may  cause.  Pleuro-pneumoniawas  stamped  out  before  it 
did  much  direct  damage.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  introduced  several  times, 
but  each  time  was  eradicated  before  it  covered  much  territory.  Rinderpest,  which 
has  at  times  almost  exterminated  the  bovine  population  of  other  countries,  has  never 
reached  our  shores.  Since  the  animal  quarantines  were  placed  imder  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  all  these  exotic  contajgious  diseases  have  been  excluded.    Tuber- 
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culofiifl,  however,  which  affecte  all  warm-blooded  animals  and  is  the  most  fattal  of 
human  diseases,  while  it  now  affects  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  animals,  is  un- 
doubtedly becoming  more  common.  Except  in  States  where  proper  regulations  are 
enforced,  herds  are  frequently  found  containing  80  to  90  pei  cent  of  tuberculous  ani- 
mals, though  the  general  average  among  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  is  probably  not 
more  than  5  per  cent,  and  among  beef  cattle  still  less.  The  insfiectorB  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  condemn  more  beef  carcasses  for  tuberculosis  than  for  any  other 
cause,  the  number  being  4,194  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900;  there  were  also  4,379  ho^ 
carcasses,  and  1,061  parts  of  carcasses  condemned  for  the  same  disease.  In  some 
European  countries  nearly  or  quite  half  the  cattle  are  tuberculous.     (748. ) 

Dr.  Salmon  thinks  the  loss  from  some  diseases  is  as  great  as  formerly.  In  other 
cases  this  is  not  true.  He  supposes  the  loss  from  hog  cholera  is  as  great  as  ever,  the 
number  of  swine  having  increased,  though  the  percentage  has  be^  lowered  some- 
what by  following  the  hynenic  regulations  recommended  oy  experiment  stations  and. 
the  Depajtment  of  Agriculture.  Hog  cholera  perhaps  causes  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  of  any  disease  attacking  animals  in  this  country.  Glanders  is  probably  just 
as  prevalent  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  Tuberculosis  is  more  prevalent  and  oonsUuitly 
increasing.     (753.) 

Dr.  Salmon  says  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  sccuiaiely  the  loss  from  the  death  of 
animals  from  infectious  diseases.  The  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Depurtment  of 
Agriculture  sometimes  states  the  loss  of  animals  from  disease,  but  it  is  impoaedble  to 
distinguish  between  diseases.     (749.) 

Professor  Davenpobt  says  that  a  new  country  does  not  have  the  germs  of  *T»i"r*^i 
or  human  diseases.  There  is  more  disease  in  this  country  now  than  when  the 
country  was  new,  with  the  exception  of  cholera.  He  thinks  the  thicker  the  human 
and  animal  population  becomes,  the  more  tuberculosis  there  will  be.  He  does  not 
consider  it  such  a  dangerously  contagious  disease  as  some  do,  however.    (272. ) 

2.  Tuberonloiis  in  cattle  a  danger  to  human  life.— Mr.  Spear  says  that  while  the 
matter  is  still  in  dispute  the  evidence  is  convincing  to  him  that  it  is  possible  for 
tuberculosis  to  be  conveyed  from  animals  to  human  beings.  He  does  not  think  such 
conveyance  is  very  common,  but  he  has  known  of  several  cases  in  which  herds  of 
cattle  were  badly  diseased,  and  in  which  some  member  of  the  family  who  had  been 
a  laige  user  of  milk  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis  without  any  other  known  cause 
of  contagion.     (409. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  while  doctors  disa^ee  about  it  the  general  impression 
among  the  best  veterinarians  is  that  tuberculosis  is  transferred  from  the  milk  of  cows 
to  human  beings.     (372.) 

Mr.  Snow,  statistician  of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  says  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  scientists  as  to  the  exact  stage  which  tuberculosis  must  have 
reached  before  it  becomes  a  menace  to  those  who  use  the  milk  or  the  meat  In  the 
case  of  a  dairy  cow,  unless  the  disease  has  affected  the  udder  and  the  milk  glands, 
the  milk  mav  not.be  affected.  Mr.  Snow  is  entirely  convinced  that  when  the  milk 
glands  are  anected  the  use  of  the  milk  is  a  serious  dai^r  to  public  health.  There  is 
less  danger  in  the  use  of  meat,  because  thorough  cooking  nearly  insures  safety. 

Mr.  Snow  says  the  most  highly  organized  dairy  cows  seem  most  liable  to  be  affected 
by  tuberculosis,  though  all  classes  of  cattle  are  attacked. 

In  the  early  stages  there  is  very  little  sign  of  the  disease.  It  can  be  detected  only 
by  the  tuberculin  test— injecting  virus  and  watching  for  a  rise  of  temperature. 
(238,239.) 

Mr.  Gehrmakn  says  that  the  carcass  of  a  thoroughly  diseased  animal  may  be  so 
dressed  and  exhibited  that  only  expert  scrutiny  willshow  the  unwholesome  charac- 
ter of  the  meat.  A  very  strict  supervision  is  necessary  to  prevent  such  practices. 
Diseased  conditions  may  be  overlooked.  One  carcass  may  be  substituted  for  another, 
and  decomposition  may  develop  because  of  uncleanliness  in  handling  the  meat. 
(635,  .637.) 

8.  Flenro-pneumonia. — Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  when  pleuro- 
pneumonia was  brought  here  by  cattle  from  Europe  40  years  ago,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  made  an  appropriation  at  the  very  beginning  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
killed  every  infected  or  exposed  animal  and  stamped  out  the  disease  in  2  years,  so 
that  it  did  not  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State.     (904.^ 

Mr.  Snow  says  that  several  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  this  country,  the  fear  of  which  had  begun  to  affect  our  export  trade  irf  meats. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  organized  at  that  time,  and  an  appropriation 
was  made  for  eradicating  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  law  authorized  the  condemning 
and  killing  of  animals  found  to  be  affected  with  the  disease.  The  result  is  that 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  almost  completely  eradicated.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
{Rational  Government  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  uniform  and  effective 
State  legislation.     (237, 238. ) 
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I  4.  Tttcu  Urwwr. — ^Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  Sooth  Oarolina,  savR  that  Texas 

I       fever  has  killed  many  cattle  in  his  region.    The  stock  businew  there  has  now  fallen 
to  nothing.    Scarcel v  any  animals  are  kept,  except  mules  and  horses.    The  Depart- 
ment of  i^ricalture  has  aone  a  yaloable  work  in  restricting  the  Texas  fever.     (833. ) 
I  Dr.  Salmon  says  that  in  several  connties  of  Virginia  the  Texas-fever  ticks  have 

.       disRppeared  as  the  result  of  a  law  prohibiting  cattle  from  running  at  large  and  requir- 
I       iDg  them  to  be  fenced  in  on  the  premises  where  they  are  owned.     (747. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  Louisiana  suffers  somewhat  from  the  operations  of  the  Texas-fever 
quarantine  law.  Only  in  2  months  of  the  year  can  cattle  be  shipped  to  the  North. 
The  effect  of  this  is  being  counteracted,  however,  to  some  extent  oy  the  introduction 
of  a  better  class  of  animals,  which  are  inoculated  and  become  acclimated.     (784. } 

5.  IHseaies  of  awiae. — IHchins. — Dr.  Salmon  says  trichinse  are  found  in  American 
pork  in  larger  proportion  than  in  most  other  countries.    This  appears  to  be  due  to 
I        the  practice  of  idlowing  ho^  to  eat  dead  animals,  such  as  rats  and  mice,  and  particu- 
,        lariy  hoes  which  have  died  of  cholera.    The  impression  prevails  in  hog-raising 
dis^cts  Uiat  the  feeding  of  meat  lessens  the  loeses  from  cholera,  and  so  in  cholera  out- 
breaks it  is  quite  common  to  enooursge  the  swine  to  consume  the  carcasses  of  the 
,        animals  which  die,  and  if  one  is  infected  with  trichinae  that  is  sufficient  to  infect  the 
I        whole  herd.    Two  per  cent  or  more  of  the  hogs  that  come  to  our  markets  are  infected, 
I        aod  in  some  large  lots  of  hogs  25  or  30  per  cent  have  been  found  with  trichinse.     ( 747. ) 
I  Swine  plague. — ^Mr.  Gborob  says  swine  plague  prevails  because  the  com  fed  to 

swine  is  starchy,  and  lacks  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates  necessary  for  muscle  and 
bone  development    Clover  is  a  splendid  ration  for  domestic  animals,  being  highly 
nitrogenous.     (223.) 
^  State  laws  and  their  administration. — Vermont. — ^Mr.  Spbab,  who  had  charge  of  the 
^       Vermont  Cattle  Commission  for  four  years,  believes  that  the  Vermont  law  has  been 
,        jery  effective  in  controlling  contagious  diseases  amon^  cattle.    No  animal  for  breed- 
I        ing  purposes  can  be  brought  into  the  State  without  having  been  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
'        Tffits  are  made  upon  the  application  of  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  and  animals  that  are 
found  to  be  tubercular  are  oeetroVed,  the  State  payine  half  their  value.    Farmers  who 
suspect  that  their  cattle  are  infected  are  ready  and  eager  to  apply  for  inspection. 
They  realize  that  a  partial  loss  now  will  save  a  total  loss  later  on.    There  aoes  not 
I        seem  to  be  much  disposition  to  try  to  dispose  of  diseased  cattle.    Over  20  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  in  Vermont  have  been  tested.     (409,  410. ) 
MataachuseUs, — ^Mr.  Stockwbll  says  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commission  is  holding 
I       contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  check  and  preventing  their  influx  into  Massachu- 
'^      setts.    The  appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis.    The  commission 
I        18  authorized  to  destroy  infected  cattle,  a  slight  compensation  being  provided  for,  but 
does  not  go  as  fau*  as  formerly  in  cleaning  out  disease.     (903,  904. ) 

New  York  (See  also  Working  of  laws  against  iuhercuUmB,  p.  oclxxxiv.). — Mr. 
Flandkbs,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  New  York,  thinks  that  there  is 
I  sometimes  danger  of  prescribing  the  duties  of  State  agricultural  departments  too 
specifically  in  the  statutes.  Thus  his  own  department  is  authorized  to  suppress  foul 
hrood  in  bees;  it  is  now  embarrassed  by  the  appearance  of  a  kindred  disease,  black 
bn)od,  which  the  statute  does  not  authorize  it  to  deal  with.  The  New  York  Depart- 
I  ment  of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  by  law  to  treat  tuberculosis  and  glanders 
among  animals.  Good  results  are  obtained  except  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  which 
has  only  lust  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  department.     (999. ) 

Pennsylrama. — feee  also  Worhin^  of  laws  against  tuberculogiSf  p.  oclxxxiv.) — Dr. 
Salmon,  chief  of  tne  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  thinks  that  Pennsylvania  probably 
has  the  best  rejB^ulations  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  prevention  of  disease.  The 
Btate  veterinarian,  with  the  assistance  of  deputy  inspectors,  works  under  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  State  has  probaoly  expended  over  130,000  annually 
of  late  in  tuberculosis  work.     ( 749. ) 

Ohio, — Mr.  Millkr,  secretary  of  tne  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the 
Ohio  bw  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  diseases  of  animals  is  not  very  rigidly 
enforced.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Live-stock  Commission  of  3  members,  wno  serve 
5^thout  pay.  The  board  has  not  proved  efficient.  Because  this  board  has  not  been 
ui  position  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  State 
luis  profited  little  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  for  the  condemnation  of 
diseased  animals.     (617,  618. ) 

lUinois. — Mr.  Wilson  says  the  law  a^nst  the  spread  of  disease  among  animals 
seems  to  be  very  carefully  aidministered  m  Illinois,  at  least  as  to  tuberculof  is.    Many 
f         cattle  have  been  slaughtered.     (255. ) 

*  North  Dakota. — ^Mr.  Budgb  says  the  laws  of  North  Dakota  for  preventing  the  spread 

of  diseases  amone  domestic  animals  are  executed  by  the  State  veterinarians.     When 
stock  IB  destroyed  some  compensation  is  made,  but  very  littie.    (858.) 
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Keniuchf. — Mr.  Nall  Bays  the  Kentucky  law  to  prevent  the  8T>read  of  disenfle 
among  animalK  \»  a^lministered  under  the  State  lk>ara  of  Health,  which  has  a  veteri- 
nary asslHtant.  The  law  can  not  be  enforced  properlv  because  the  shippei  from 
another  State  has  certain  rights  under  the  Federal  law  tnat  can  not  be  properly  regu- 
lated by  a  State  law.  Stockmen  apply  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
remedies  for  diseases,  and  Mr.  Nail  turns  them  over  to  the  medi(^l  or  veterinary 
department  He  thinks  possibly  it  would  be  better  to  have  such  laws  enforced  by 
the  agricultural  departments  of  the  various  States  rather  than  the  boards  of  health. 
In  diseases  of  live  stock,  the  live  stock  people  know  better  what  to  do  than  the 
regular  physicians.  He  adds,  however,  tnat  the  appropriation  for  his  department 
would  have  to  be  increased,  or  the  execution  of  the  law  would  detract  from  other 
work.  The  appropriation  for  the  bureau  is  $13,000  a  year,  out  of  which  are  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  commissioner  and  his  assistants  and  all  printing  eicpenses;  there  is  not 
enough  left  to  undertake  to  regulate  diseases  among  live  stock.  It  is  quite  an  expen- 
sive thing  to  destroy  a  herd  of  cattle,  just  as  a  runty  calf  killed  on  a  railroad  some- 
times becomes  a  very  fine  pedigreed  animal;  their  apparent  value  increases  verv 
largely  when  they  are  taken  for  public  purposes  and  destroyed.  The  Board  of  Health 
now  has  authority  to  destroy  diseased  stock,  compensating  the  owner.     (814.) 

Lotimana. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  in  January,  1901,  there  was  an  epidemic  among 
the  animals  in  the  parishes  around  Shreveport,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  spent  nearly 
a  week  there  destroying  animals  and  giving  instructions  to  the  police  juries  of  the 
parishes  for  disinfecting  the  stables,  etc.  The  trouble  was  all  due  to  a  carload  of 
animals  brought  from  Idaho  and  Montana.     (784. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Sei^retary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  all  cows  brought 
into  the  State  are  quarantined  at  Pittsbui^  and  tested  for  tuberculosis.  The  State 
board  also  inspects  domestic  cattle.  Owners  of  herds  are  invited  to  ask  for  tests  if 
they  suspect  that  tuberculosis  exists  among  their  cattle.  Before  a  test  is  made  the 
owners  must  agree  that  any  animals  that  are  found  diseased  shall  be  slaughtered  and 
that  proper  care  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Slaughtered 
animals  are  appraised  and  paid  for  oy  the  State — an  ordinary  cow  at  not  more  than 
$25,  and  registered  animals  at  not  more  than  $50.  These  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
beef  cattle.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  about  1896,  25  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in 
inspected  herds  were  tuoercular.    The  proportion  is  now  reduced  to  11.6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  cattle  tested  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  testimony,  June  9, 
1900,  was  33,147;  4,561,  or  13.7  per  cent,  were  tubercular;  for  these  $102,909  was 
paid,  or  an  average  of  $22.56  per  head.  The  State  board  has  a  right  to  enter  a  man's 
premises  and  inspect  his  cattle  without  consent,  but  does  not  use  the  right.  All  testa 
are  made  by  request  of  the  owners.     (372.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  among  the  thousands  of  tuberculous  cattle  detected  and 
slaughtered  in  Pennsylvania  only  one  is  known  to  have  reached  the  butcher.  That 
case  came  to  li^ht  through  the  boasts  of  the  guilty  man.  He  bought  the  carcass  for 
dog  meat,  and  mstead  of  using  it  for  dogs  sold  it  to  the  butcher.     (373.) 

Working  of  laws  against  tuberaUosis. — Mr.  Norris  believes  that  great  hardships  arise 
from  the  law  regaming  tuberculosis  in  New  York.  He  has  been  assured  that  there 
is  hardly  a  single  Jersey  in  the  State  but  will  respond  to  the  tuberculin  test  when  the 
animal  is  in  jus:  the  right  state.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  diseased  cattle  whose 
owners  get  from  the  State  more  than  they  are  worth.  So  while  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  sometimes  injurious  to  cattle  owners,  it  is  at  other  times  injurious  to  tax- 
pay(r8.     (332.) 

Mr.  Snow,  statistician  of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  says  that  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis 
in  cattle,  and  have  succeed^  to  some  extent,  though  not  completely.  In  Illinois 
the  State  is  just  beginning  to  take  the  matter  up.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly 
increasinc:  there.     (238.) 

Genercu  criticism  of  State  laws. — Mr.  George  says  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
matter  of  the  State  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  domestic  diseases  among  domestic 
animals.  One  State  may  have  a  very  severe  law,  and  another  no  law  at  all.  He 
thinks  some  of  the  State  laws  are  rather  arbitrary,  and  that  lawmakers  should  be 
very  conservative  about  condemning  animals  without  due  compensation  on  the 
theory  of  some  veterinary  surgeon  that  they  have  disease.  Contagious  diseases  are 
not  as  injurious  in  this  country,  where  cattle  have  free  access  to  pure  air,  as  in  older 
countries.  Pleuro-pneumonia,  for  instance,  is  generally  confined  to  animals  kept  in 
stables.     (226,  227.) 

Professor  Davenport  does  not  think  it  possible  to  be  too  strict  in  laws  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  animal  diseases.  The  health  of  animals  must  be  protected  both 
for  the  good  of  the  live-stock  interest  at  home  and  to  prevent  any  objection  to  our 
goods  abroad.  He  thinks  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  go  to  extremes  in 
enforcing  these  laws,  however.     (272.) 
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7.  Proposed  State  legiilAtieiL — ^In  Dr.  Salmon's  opinion,  what  is  moot  needed  in  the 
way  of  State  work  for  the  control  of  animal  diseases  is  the  thorough  control  and 
eradication  of  such  diseases  as  glanders,  tuberculosis,  and  rabies.  There  should  also 
\te  State  laws  prohibiting  the  feeding  of  the  carcasses  of  desul  animals  to  swine,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  trichina.  The  destruction  of  the  Texas-fever  tick  in  the 
mfected  districts  is  also  of  great  importance.  The  tick  may  be  destroyed  either  by 
keeping  cattle  from  a  particular  area  for  a  year  or  two  or  by  keeping  the  ticks  picked 
off  or  destroved  by  applications.  Measures  to  insure  the  wholesomeness  of  the  milk 
supply  are  also  of  great  importance;  and  there  should  be  more  efficient  measures  to 
euard'  the  public  from  being  imposed  upon  by  impure,  adulterate,  or  renovated 
butter  and  filled  cheese,  the  sale  of  which  as  nigh^rade  goods  defrauds  the  con- 
sumer and  injures  the  dairy  industry.  There  should  also  be  a  better  local  inspec- 
tion of  meats,  and  more  efficient  measures  to  secure  the  proper  disposition  of  meat 
from  diseased  animals.     (746,  747.) 

Dr.  Salmon  doubts  whether  it  is  practicable  to  get  enough  money  from  fines  for 
violations  of  milk  and  meat  laws  to  pay  the  expenses  of  inspection.  A  man  inspect- 
ing meats  is  morally  certain  of  a  ^neat  many  violations  for  every  case  in  whicn  he 
can  get  evidence  enough  to  convict.  Where  a  fine  is  very  heavy  the  tendency  is 
usually  to  let  the  offender  off;  the  law  is  more  apt  to  be  enforced  where  the  fine  is 
moderate.  Dr.  Salmon  approves  thcplan  of  quadrupling  the  fine  after  the  first  con- 
viction, as  is  done  in  some  Eastern  States.  He  thinks  it  more  practicable  to  enforce 
a  charge  for  all  meat  inspection  rather  than  to  depend  upon  fines  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  insj^ction.     (752.) 

Mr.  Magib,  a  dairyman  and  stock  raiser  of  New  Jersey,  says  that  the  dairymen  of 
his  State  are  sometimes  troubled  with  tuberculosis  in  their  cattle,  and  that  it  is  very 
detrimental  to  them  that  there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  cattle  into  New 
Jersey  without  being  tested  for  tuberculosis.  A  great  many  cows  are  brought  into 
the  State  for  sale,  and  the  dealers  and  their  friends  do  not  want  any  hindrance  put 
upon  the  traffic.     (101. ) 

Need  of  more  efficient  local  meal  inspection. — Dr.  Sai^mon  says  that  while  the  Federal 
inspection  is  applied  to  all  meats  slaughtered  in  the  abattoirs  where  the  inspection  is 
established,  the  law  permits  the  local  sale  of  the  condemned  meat.  The  natural 
effect  of  the  Federal  mspection  is  to  drive  the  diseased  animals  to  abattoirs  which 
slaughter  for  local  conshmption,  and  conseouently  much  more  diseased  meat  is  put 
upon  the  market  in  cities  where  the  Federal  inspection  is  in  operation  than  was  the 
case  before  the  inspection  was  commenced.  Very  few,  if  any,  cities  have  a  sufficient 
force  of  competent  meat  inspectors  to  protect  their  citizens  from  diseased  and 
unwholesome  products.     (747.) 

Dr.  Salmon  adds  that  meat  inspection  in  the  cities  usually  does  not  amount  to  very 
much,  because  there  are  not  enough  inspectors  to  control  the  local  slaughterhouses. 
Almost  ever^  city  has  a  large  number  orslaughterhouses  in  the  suburbs  m  which  dis- 
eased stock  IS  slaughtered,  and  thorough  inspection  would  re<^uire  as  many  inspectors 
as  there  are  slaughterhouses,  which  would  mean  75  or  100  inspectors  in  a  city  like 
Philadelphia.  'Hie  only  practicable  wa^  to  have  inspection  of  animids  slaughtered 
for  local  consumption  is  to  have  the  killing  concentrated.     (750. ) 

Control  of  milk  supplies. — Dr.  Salmon  says  that  in  towns  and  cities  the  wholesome- 
ness of  the  milk  supply  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  health  authorities,  but  they 
seldom  have  the  money  or  the  authority  to  inspect  the  stables  and  the  cows  from 
which  the  milk  comes.  As  numerous  diseases  may  be  carried  in  milk,  and  other 
diseases  and  digestive  derangements  may  result  from  contamination,  there  should  be 
some  system  which  would  insure  clean  stables,  healthy  cattle,  and  a  proper  hand- 
ling of  the  milk.  The  increase  of  tuberculosis  among  dairy  cows  and  the  danger  of 
conveying  the  disease  to  the  consumer,  and  especially  to  children,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  looking  after  the  milk  supply.  It  appears  to  Dr.  Salmon  that  this 
could  be  most  effectively  done  by  State  boards  applying  uniform  regulations  to  the 
dairies  of  whole  States.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  eradicate  a  disease  like  tuberculosis, 
the  cattle  owner  should  be  compensated  for  the  animals  destroyed.     ( 747. ) 

Compeneationfor  animals. — Dr.  Salmon  says  there  is  a  great  difference  of  procedure 
among  the  States  in  the  matter  of  compensation  for  destroyed  animals,  but  the  tend- 
encv  and  the  precedent  among  lawyers  are  against  compensation.  In  the  veterinary 
profession  the  tendency  is  in  mvor  of  compensation,  because  it  has  been  found  in  all 
cases  that  it  was  cheaper  to  give  compensation  and  have  the  stock  owners  with  the 
authorities  than  not  to  give  compensation  and  have  it  to  the  interest  of  everyone  to 
conceal  contagious  diseases.     ( 749. ) 

Mr.  Snow  believes  that  where  tuberculosis  is  far  advanced  the  danger  to  the  com- 
munibr  from  the  existence  of  the  animals  is  so  great  that  no  property  right  in  them 
should  be  considered  to  exist;  but  for  the  milder  cases  a  payment  proportioned  to 
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the  value  of  the  animal,  taking  into  account  the  progrea9  of  the  disease,  ought  to  be 
made.     (238.) 

IHfficuUies  of  State  control. — Dr.  Salmon  eays  there  are  two  difficultieB  in  the  State 
regulation  of  animal  diseases:  (1)  To  get  money  enough,  and  (2)  to  enforce  the  laws. 
The  nearer  the  Government  gets  to  the  people  the  harder  it  is  to  enforce  laws  which 
bear  upon  the  people  of  any  section.  The  Bureau  of  Animal' Industry,  under  the 
Federal  law,  can  go  into  the  States  and  do  things  easily  which  State  authorities  can 
not  do  at  all,  because  the  people  feel  that  the  State  authorities  are  more  subject  to 
them  than  the  Federal  authorities  are.  When  city  authorities  adopt  an  ordmance 
reauiring  does  to  be  muzzled,  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  always  object  to  the 
ordinance  ana  say  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  cruel,  and  it  can  not  be  enforced.  £ven 
in  Washington,  although  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  are  not  ao 
much  subject  to  the  people  as  the  officers  of  other  cities,  public  clamor  prevented  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  requiring  dogs  to  be  muzzled,  and  as  a  result,  for  more 
than  a  year  there  nas  not  been  a  month  without  rabies,  and  about  30  or  40  people 
have  been  bitten  and  obliged  to  take  the  Pasteur  treatment,  at  considerable  expense. 
New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  cities,  undertook  to  eradicate  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  in  1879  and  1880,  but  stopped  because  the  work  was  not  popular;  and  when 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  took  up  the  work  there  was  just  as  much  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  the  State  as  ever.  The  same  was  true  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  State 
authorities  undertook  to  stamp  out  the  disease  and  failed.  It  is  only  in  instances 
where  the  disease  is  not  very  widespread  and  where  it  can  be  eradicated  without 
much  hardship  or  inconvenience  to  the  citizens  that  State  authorities  appear,  to  be 
able  to  work  efficiently  in  such  matters.     (748, 749.) 

Dr.  Salmon  knows  of  no  State  which  has  a  sufficient  inspection  to  prevent  spread 
of  glanders  in  horses,  of  which  there  is  more  or  less  probably  in  every  city  of  the 
country.     (750.)  • 

8.  Propofed  national  legislation. — Dr.  Salmon  believes  that  the  Secretarv  of  Agri- 
culture should  have  authority  to  cause  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  stock  cars  and 
stock  yards  whenever  necessary,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hog  cholera,  sheep  scab, 
glanders,  and  other  diseases.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  also  have 
specific  authority  to  require  the  proper  disposition  of  diseased  meat.  The  Secretary 
01  Agriculture  should  oe  authorized  to  make  reflations  prol^ibitins  the  shipment  of 
uninspected  meat  from  State  to  State  or  to  foreign  countnes,  in  so  uir  as  he  deems  it 
necessary.  Dr.  Salmon  suggests  a  more  comprehensive  penalty  clause  for  shipping 
condemned  meat  than  is  now  in  force.  He  also  considers  it  desirable  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to  inspect  and  certify  pure,  high-erade  dairy 
products  for  export.  Railroad  companies  in  tne  hands  of  receivers  shomd  be  made 
liable  for  violations  of  the  law  prohibiting  shipment  of  diseased  animals  from  State 
to  State;  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  term  ''owner  or  manager"  does  not 
cover  a  receiver.     (745, 746. ) 

Mr.  Nall  thinks  there  should  be  a  Federal  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases 
among  animals.     ( 814. ) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Viiginia,  advocates  both  State  and  national  laws  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  diseases  amons  domestic  animals.     (601. ) 

Mr.  BuooE,  of  North  Dakota,  is  not  inclined  to  favor  Federal  legislation  for  the 

Erevention  of  diseases  among  animals,  but  says  it  would  be  a  good  tmng  if  the  legis- 
ition  could  be  made  the  same  in  all  States.     (858.) 

Mr.  Stocewbll,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  would 
recommend  any  l^slation  by  which  disease  can  be  wiped  out  of  the  country.     (904. ) 

Glanders. — Dr.  S-ubbs  thinks  the  United  States  Government  ought  certainly  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  glanders  from  State  to  State  as  it  does  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  cattle,  for  gluiders  is  just  as  bad  among  horses  and  mules  as  pleuro-pneumonia  is 
among  cattle.  There  have  been  a  dozen  outbreaks  of  glanders  in  Louisiana  in  about 
16  years,  and  the  disease  is  always  imported.     (784. ) 

lhd>€rctilo8i8, — Mr.  Snow  believes  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  has 
done  such  splendid  work  in  the  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  coula  do  equally  . 
good  work  m  stamping  out  tuberculosis.    The  experience  of  the  States  in  the  matter 
has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.     (238,  239. ) 

Sheep  8ca5. —Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  that  in  no  country  have  local  laws 
ever  amounted  to  anything  in  driving  out  sheep  scab,  and  cites  the  experience  of 
Australia  as  an  illustration.  He  declares  that  we  can'  not  do  anything  with  scab  in 
our  large  flocks  of  sheep  by  State  laws.  Dr.  Salmon  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 
but  he  ought  to  be  helped  by  some  general  law.     (941.) 
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A.  now  prices  are  llxed.—I.  Deaumd  and  supply.— Mr.  Hydb,  Statutician  of 
the  Department  of  Agricalture,  aays  5,000,000  American  farmers  cultivate  areas  of 
from  3  acres  to  well  ap  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Some  products  are  consumed 
]ai|i^ly  at  home;  one  or  more  products,  however,  each  farmer  raises  to  sell.  All  that 
is  nused  in  one  place,  whether  for  farm  consumption  or  for  local  or  distant  markets, 
has  some  relation  to  what  is  nused  elsewhere.  It  is  finally  the  supply  in  relation  to 
the  demand  which  wholly  or  partly  fixes  the  price  and  determines  the  profit  or  loss. 
The  all-important  question  is  how  to  secure  tne  market,  for,  without  a  market,  sur- 
plus production  above  farm  consumption  is  a  loss  to  the  extent  of  its  cost.    ( 841, 842. ) 

8.  Wheat  priees  ia  the  market!  of  the  world. — Dr.  Cbowbll  says  the  price  of  wheat 
is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  the  meeting  i)oint  of  the  competing  supplies.  If  the  export 
prioes  rise,  the  domestic  prices  will  rise,  because  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  all  other 
places  compete  for  the  total  crop.  The  market  of  lai^est  consumption  is  the  main 
iactor  in  determining  the  price.     (343,  344.) 

Mr.  Brioham  says  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  almost  altogether  by  the  price  in 
Liverpool,  notwithstandinff  the  fact  that  only  10  per  cent  of  our  American  wheat  is 
sold  in  forei^  markets.  If  more  than  is  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  England  is 
offered  at  Liverpool,  the  prices  will  tend  to  fall  greatly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
European  consumers  must  have  their  grain,  and  are  frightened  at  any  prospect  of  a 
shortage.  If  the  farmers  can  know  that  a  shortage  is  l&ely  to  occur  and  hold  back 
their  gndn  temporarily,  they  will  make  large  profits.  The  witness  does  not  consider 
it  possible  to  form  so  thorough  an  organization  of  farmers  as  to  control  the  market, 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  get  them  to  withhold  a  part  of  their  product  when  prices 
fall  below  the  cost  of  {Mroduction.  It  would  pay  them  to  throw  away  part  in  certain 
cases  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  price  for  the  remainder.  It  would  be  especially  desir- 
able, where  there  is  an  oversupply,  to  feed  grain  to  cattle.  The  witness  also  thinks 
that  America  should  not  send  wheat  itself  abroad,  but  only  fiour,  keeping  the  bran 
and  shorts  and  fertilizing  material  at  home.     (21. ) 

Mr.  Wbdderbubn  sa^s  the  surplus  fixes  the  price,  and  England,  controlling  the 
India  surplus,  tries  to  increase  it,  and  pays  for  it  in  silver  to  oeat  down  the  price. 
For  more  than  20  years  England  has  bought  wheat  at  a  rupee  a  bushel.  The  farmer 
in  America  must  take  the  Liverpool  price  (less  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Liver- 
pool), in  competition  with  the  cheap  tabor  of  India,  Africa,  and  Russia.     (627,  632. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN  8a3r8  that  Liveri)ool  oeing  the  chief  market  of  the  world  for  agricul- 
tural products,  the  farmers  throughout  the  world  will  receive  the  ruling  price  at 
Liverpool,  less  freight,  ston^,  commission,  and  other  charges  usually  inAde  in 
marketing  farm  products.  The  export  trade  sets  the  price  upon  the  wheat  sold  at 
home.  The  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  boards  wateh  the  cable  news.  Home 
consumption  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  setting  the  price  upon  wheat.  The 
snrplus  of  wheat,  though  small,  usually  from  100,000,000  to  125,000,000  bushels,  sets 
the  price  upon  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States.  If  the  surplus 
could  be  wiped  out  W  procuring  an  additional  market,  we  should  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Liverpool  market  as  now.     (712,  714,  715.) 

Mr.  BcTDGE  B&ys  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  Liverpool  are  very  close  together,  but 
he  thinks  the  price  is  fixed  where  the  wheat  is  consumed.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
surplus  makes  the  price;  if  there  were  no  surplus  the  price  of  wheat  would  be 
higher.     (857.) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.,  says  the  price  of  wheat  for  that  section  is  fixed 
at  Minneapolis.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  Liverpool  fixes  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States  to  a  laree  extent;  when  other  producing  countries  throw  their 
wheat  into  Liverpool  we  nave  to  compete  with  them,  If  the  Liverpool  price 
advances,  it  affects  Chicago  and  the  Southern  States,  and  they  affect  Minneapolis  to 
a  certain  extent;  but  Minneapolis  will  be  above  Chicago,  because  of  the  local  demand. 
(727.)  ^ 

Mr.  TuRNBULL  declares  that  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  California  farmer  is  the 
Liverpool  price,  less  the  freight.     (985. ) 

Mr.  MiLLBR  savs  plenty  of  economists  claim  that  the  value  of  grain  is  always  fixed 
at  Liverpool,  and  ai^gue  that  an  export  bounty  would  increase  the  value  of  home 
products  by  the  amount  of  the  bounty.  Mr.  Miller  believes  that  the  conditions  all 
over  the  world,  including  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  makes  the  prices  at  Liver- 
pool, and  that  the  farmer  does  not  always  get  the  worst  of  it.     (617. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  prices  of  our  products  are  fixed  very  largely  in  the  world 
market,  but  the  markets  of  the  world  are  dominated  by  the  products  of  American 
farms.    The  price  of  wheat  on  the  farm  is  the  price  in  Liverpool,  or  any  great  mar- 
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ket,  minus  the  price  of  sending  it  there;  but  during  a  series  of  years  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  prcxlnction  and  trans- 
portation. The  farmer  who  can  produce  larce  quantities  of  grain  cheaper  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  more  to  fix  the  price  than  any  other  individual.  Forei^  pro- 
duction and  consumption  unite  with  home  production  and  consumption  in  fixing  the 
price  of  any  common  product  of  the  farm  or  shop.  The  price  is  highest  where  the 
people  buy  most  and  produce  least;  Liverpool  for  wheat,  Asia  and  Africa  for  iron. 
The  farmers  of  Minnesota,  who  raise  millions  of  bushels  and  determine  the  price  of 
wheat,  are  not  suffering  as  much  as  the  farmers  of  New  England  who  are  raising  only 
a  little.  The  Western  farmers  who  are  dominating  the  market  are  not  suffering,  but 
the  men  in  the  East  who  are  seeking  to  produce  farm  products  in  competition  with 
them  are  suffering.  The  price  of  wheat  is  determined  by  the  small  farmer  of  the 
West,  who,  by  having  a  widely  diversified  system  of  farming,  works  300  dsLys  in  the 
year,  and  not  bv  the  mrmer  of  Argentina  or  India,  who  works  60  da>rs  in  the  year. 
When  a  man  who  works  only  60  days  a  year  raises  wheat  and  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  those  who  work  300  days  a  year,  he  must  go  to  the  wall.     (175,  176,  188. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  manufacturer  and  miner  have  the  same  competition  to  meet 
in  foreign  markets  that  the  farmer  has,  but  in  so  tar  as  they  produce  articles  which 
are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  on  which 
there  is  an  import  duty,  t^e  price  is  not  wholly  fixed  in  the  world  market,  and  they 
ha .  e  a  margin  of  atlvanta^.     ( 176. ) 

Mr.  Gborqb  says  the  pnces  of  agricultural  products  are  fixed  by  competition  with 
the  products  of  the  world  in  foreign  markets,  though  there  are  some  causes  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country  affecting  prices  unfavorably,  which  might  be  remedied  by  1^8- 
lation.  Our  surplus  is  usually  large  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  foreigner  to 
fix  the  price  in  large  measure.     (221. ) 

8.  Value  of  agrionltnral  statiitiot. — Mr.  Dte  says  there  is  too  little  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  farmers  as  to  the  demands  of  consumers  throughout  the  world  and  the 
acreage  of  various  crops.  Accordingly  there  is  often  undue  planting  of  some  particular 
crop.  To  remove  this  ignorance  the  State  and  national  departments  of  agriculture 
should  give  out  as  much  statistical  information  as  possible.  Foreign  consuls  should 
be  called  on  for  reports  as  to  the  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  If  the  farmers, 
moreover,  were  better  informed  as  to  the  probable  supply  of  different  products,  they 
would  know  when  to  hold  back  their  crops- in  order  to  secure  higher  prices.    (96, 96.  J 

Mr.  Hyde  says  that  statistical  information  relative  to  the  condition,  prospects,  ana 
actual  products  of  agriculture  has  the  strongest  infiuence  in  maintaining  a  reasonable 
equilibrium  between  production  and  demand  and  assuring  profit  to  the  producer. 
(842.) 

B.  Speculation  In  farm  products.— 1.  Beneficial  efllBots.— Mr.  S.  H.Greelby, 
a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  believes  that  speculation  in  grain  is  a  good  thing, 
if  the  buyer  is  on  equal  footing  with  the  seller,  because  when  the  price  gets  too  low 
some  one  will  take  the  grain  as  an  investment.  The  board  of  trade  is  an  institution 
organized  for  the  dispatch  and  convenience  of  business.  It  is  the  system  which  has 
grown  up  within  the  rx)ard,  and  not  a  part  of  it,  which  hurts  business  and  hurts  the 
producer.     (235.) 

Mr.  Jumper,  oi  South  Dakota,  has  always  thought  that  grain  gambling  helped  the 
price  of  wheat.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Leiter  deal  wheat  ran  along  in  a  rut  for  yeare. 
Mr.  Jumper  believes  that  the  Leiter  deal  took  it  out  of  that  rut,  and  the  price  has 
not  been  as  low  since  then  as  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  It  was  not  so  beneficial 
at  the  time  because  the  farmers  have  but  little  wheat  in  May,  but  it  has  been  bene- 
ficial ever  since.     ( 737. ) 

Mr.  Budge,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.^  does  not  think  dealing  in  options  and 
futures  hurts  the  price  of  wheat.  Sometimes  the  producer  gets  the  best  of  it;  for 
the  past  2  or  3  years  the  producer  has  had  the  benefit  of  higher-priced  wheat  than 
he  would  have  had  without  the  future  business.  The  Leiter  deal  in  the  spring  of 
1898  helped  some  of  the  farmers;  it  injured  some  people  who  had  a  notion  that  the 
price  was  always  going  to  remain  high,  but  those  who  had  good  judgment  did  not 
get  caught.  The  farmers  always  complain  that  wheat  goes  up  when  tliey  have  none 
to  sell.     (856,857.) 

Mr.  George  8a}r8  corners  are  sometimes  nin  apparently  in  the  interests  of  farmers. 
The  Leiter  deal  is  the  only  comer  he  ever  saw  that  really  helped  the  farmer;  he 
thinks  that  helped  the  entire  country,  because  wheat  was  sold  abroad  at  higher 
prices  than  would  otherwise  have  been  obtained.     (225.) 

2.  iDjarions  effects.  (See  also  Bucket  shops  and  Bear  specnlaiorsy  XIV.,  B  14,  p. 
cccxxxiii. )  Mr.  Brigh  AM  believes  that  illegitimate  speculation  or  gambling  in  farm 
products  on  the  exchanges  tends  to  injure  the  farmer.    When  crops  are  good  the 
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dealers  have  a  motive  to  hold  the  prices  lower  than  they  should  be.  Laiige  quantities 
of  grain  are  offered  which  do  not  really  exist,  and  foreign  markets  may  to  influenced 
by  the  impression  that  real  grain  is  available  in  such  quantities.  Such  fictitious  grain 
also  maybe  nominally  sold  to  those  in  league  with  the  speculators  at  prices  lower 
than  the  supply  would  warrant.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  keep  prices  down  long 
when  a  real  shortage  exists.  The  handling  of  gram  on  mar^ns  especially  tends  to 
injare  the  market.  The  sale  of  actual  grain  is  not  to  be  considered  gambling.  The 
witness  understands  that  warehouse  and  insurance  charges  are  often  paid  on  ficti- 
tioos  grain,  and  this  burden  must  ultimately  fall  on  the  fmner.  The  fact  that  oats, 
com,  and  barley  are  less  subject  to  gambling  explains  the  fact  that  their  prices  are 
more  satisfactory  than  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  witness  does  not  desire  to  stop  legitimate  speculation,  and  recognizes  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  properly  between  it  and  grain  gamoline.  Future  sales  and 
option  sales  are  legitimate,  out  ''puts''  and  ''calls,"  especiall}[  Uiose  dealt  in  outside 
of  the  exchanges,  should  be  suppressed.  Many  of  the  Intimate  dealers  of  the 
exchanges  supported  the  bill  before  Congress  for  prohibiting  such  nractices. 

The  States  are  unable  to  legislate  satisfactorily  on  this  subject.  Congress  can  prob- 
ably act  under  the  authority  to  tax.  The  right  of  Congress  under  the  interstate- 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  more  doubtful.  The  National  G ranee  took 
an  active  part  in  pushing  the  Hatch  bill  before  Congress,  and  is  strongly  in  Favor  of 
Federal  legislation  on  tms  subject     (24-26. ) 

31r.  Dye  also  is  of  the  opinion  that  "grain  and  cotton  gambling''  is  injurious  both 
to  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Although  there  are  bulls  as  well  as  bears  on 
every  market,  the  tendency  is  to  depress  prices  at  the  time  of  harvest,  even  though 
they  roav  be  kept  up  later  on.  The  offenne  of  fictitious  grain  must  have  this  innu- 
enoe.  The  farmers  do  not  secure  correct  information,  through  the  speculators  or  in 
any  other  wav,  to  enable  them  to  know  what  the  prices  of  their  proaucts  should  be 
and  to  hold  tnem  back  when  desirable.     (97. ) 

Mr.  NoRBis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  thinks  dealing  in  futures  has  a 
very  bad  influence  on  prices,  and  ought  to  be  regulated  by  stringent  laws.  If  a  man 
bars  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  controls  50,000,  the  tendency  is  to  make  fictitious 
values,  keep  up  an  unrest  in  prices,  and  affect  the  producer  injuriously.     (331. ) 

Mr.  WiLsoK  says  the  farmers  of  Illinois  have  no  objection  to  the  Intimate  work 
of  the  board  of  trade,  and  realize  that  it  is  a  necessitv;  but  they  think  there  is  no 
advantage  in  selling  more  wheat  in  Chicaso  in  a  day  tnan  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  a  year,  and  that  the  manner  in  wnich  the  speculation  is  carried  on  at  present 
depresses  prices  as  a  rule.  When  the  price  is  raised  by  manipulation  on  the  board 
of  trade  it  seldom  affects  the  farmer.  At  the  time  of  the  ^;reat  comer  grain  was  sold 
in  Chicago  35  cents  hisher  than  it  was  sold  the  same  day  m  Magnolia.  The  farmers 
call  this  gambling,  and  have  never  been  able  to  see  where  it  benefited  the  producer, 
though  members  of  the  board  of  trade  have  tried  to  show  them  that  it  increased  the 
price  of  their  producta  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  the  large  elevator  men  very  largely  con- 
trol the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago.     (253,  254.) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  president  of  the  National  Gram  Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
desires  the  abolition  of  trading  in  futures,  as  one  of  the  greatest  influences  destroving 
the  value  of  farm  products.  In  particular,  he  desires  the  abolition  of  bucket  shops 
as  a  destroyer  of  values.  Mr.  Moran  says  his  association  has  no  objection  to  tne 
ba^ng  of  grain  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  date,  provided  it  is  actually  delivered,  but 
objects  to  the  selling  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  where  never  a  bushel  changes 
hands.  Every  bushel  of  "wind"  wheat  put  on  the  market  has  a  tendency  to  depre- 
ciate the  price,  by  giving  foreign  buyers  the  impression  that  there  are  immense  vol- 
umes of  wheat  in  the  elevators.     (720,  723. ) 

Mr.  Graham,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Alliance,  has  no  doubt  that 
dealing  in  futures  has  much  to  do  with  the  low  price  of  farm  products,  and  believes 
that  the  Government  ought  to  treat  such  dealing  as  it  did  the  lottery.     (436. ) 

Mr.  Weoderburn  believes  that  the  effect  of  dealing  in  options  ana  futures  is  abso- 
lutely ruinous.  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  sell  something  he  does  not  own  and  never 
expects  to  have,  in  competition  with  actual  wheat  and  at  a  lower  price,  it  is  bound 
to  bring  the  price  down.  The  selling  of  many  times  as  much  wheat  as  is  raised,  for 
delivery  at  future  dates,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  men  who  have  to  deliver  the  wheat 
to  work  to  keep  the  price  down.  Mr.  Wedderburn  does  not  believe  the  opposing 
attempt  to  keep  the  price  up  works.  He  says  a  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  the  Fifty-second  or  Fifty-third  Congress  covers  the  whole  subject  in 
the  most  admirable  and  thorough  manner.     (632. ) 

Mr.  Hale  thinks  speculation  in  grain  and  cotton  is  an  injury  to  the  producer. 
(399.) 

Mr.  Prbk  believes  dealing  in  futures  to  be  a  great  drawback  to  the  farmers,  "  and 
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it  keeps  things  unsteady."  He  thinks  the  prohibition  of  gambling  in  futures  would 
help  the  farmers.     (461. ) 

Mr.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Geoiigia,  says  grain  and  cotton  gam- 
bling has  been  verv  harmful  to  the  fanners  of  the  South  and  to  industry  in  general. 
He  believes  that  if  all  gambling  in  futures  could  be  suppressed  the  price  of  com- 
modities would  advance,  and  the  farmers  would  be  in  a  much  better  condition. 
(916.) 

Mr.  George  thinks  it  just  as  possible  for  a  combination  of  large  capitalists  to  bear 
the  market — that  is,  to  sell  whenever  there  is  any  tendency  for  prices  to  advance — as 
to  bull  the  market,  and  perhaps  easier.  He  tninks  that  in  years  of  comparative 
plenty  prices  are  depressed  too  far,  and  that  prices  are  often  depressed  by  the  elevator 
men  from  September  to  January,  when  most  of  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  ^in.  Many  dealers  buy  i&Tm  produce  to  carry  in  cribs,  as  well  as  to  fill  up 
their  city  elevators.     (225.) 

Mr.  Prom,  a  banker  and  farm  owner  of  North  Dakota^  thinks  gambling  in  "wind  " 
does  the  farmers  harm;  it  sometimes  increases  the  visible  supply  artiflciallv,  and 
therefore  lowers  the  price  where  the  supply  does  not  exist.  The  future  sale  of  actu- 
ally delivered  wheat  does  not  affect  the  spot  price,  but  "those  sales  aad  nurchaaes 
are  made  by  men  who  never  saw  wheat  and  wno  have  no  wheat  to  sell."  Mr.  Prom 
thinks  it  would  be  better  for  the  farming  community  if  the  practice  were  prevented. 
(794.) 

Mr.  Brown  is  of  the  opinion  that  dealing  in  options  and  futures  has  a  tendency  to 
demorahze  the  prices  of  cotton,  and  on  the  whole  to  depress  them.  Forty,  50,  or 
100  times  as  much  cotton  is  sold  in  a  week  on  the  exchanges  as  is  raised  in  a  year, 
aiid  this  apparent  greater  supply  naturally  reduces  the  price.  The  witness  does  not 
see  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  future  sales,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  buy 
cotton  before  it  is  raised.     (74.) 

Mr.  LovEJOY  believes  that  the  excessive  production  of  cotton  in  the  South  doubt- 
less has  some  tendency  to  keep  prices  down,  but  that  speculation  on  the  exchanges 
has  fully  as  great  an  influence.  Nineteen  out  of  20  deals  on  the  exchanjze  are  ficti- 
tious, and  the  apnarent  supply  is  much  greater  than  the  real  supply.  The  witness 
further  believes  that  there  is  something  m  the  nature  of  a  combination  among  buyers 
in  the  Liverpool  markets  to  fix  prices^  the  comparative  absence  of  fluctuations  within 
the  year  pointing  somewhat  in  this  direction.     (75,  76.) 

Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Aericulture,  says  that  at  times 
values  are  undoubtedly  enhanced  or  depreciated  by  desuinff  in  options  and  futures, 
but  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  affect  the  farmer  injuriouSy  in  the  long  run.    (615. ) 

Mr.  Barrett  does  not  believe  that  speculation  on  the  exchanges  has  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  price  of  cotton.     (58.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina^  thinks  that  speculation  probablj 
has  a  steadying  effect  upon  prices,  but  it  is  demoralizing  to  the  planter,  because  he  is 
led  to  take  part  in  it.  The  jtoople  of  the  South  are  losing  more  by  betting  on  cotton 
than  by  prtxlucing  it.     (831. ) 

8.  Selation  between  spot  and  fature  prices. — Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  thinks 
the  sale  of  **wind**  wheat  has  no  effect  on  the  spot  price.  He  admits  that  the 
Leiter- Armour  deal  had  some  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat,  but  not  as  much  as  it 
might  have  had,  because  the  buyers  had  been  grading  so  liberally  that  they  could 
not  get  the  same  grades  at  Chicago.     (728,  729. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  thinks  the  price  of  "wind**  wheat  has  much  to  do  with  the  actual 
price  of  wheat  on  track  ana  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers.     (730. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  the  price  of  wheat  on  track  in  Minneapolis  is  usually  from  1  to  3 
cents  less  than  the  distant  future,  but  sometimes  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wheat  the 
cash  price  in  Minneapolis  will  be  higher  in  January  than  the  May  price..    (731. ) 

4.  Hedging  by  millers. — Mr.  Powers  says  the  city  men  who  handle  actual  wheat  do 
less  speculation  than  is  popularly  supposed.  The  great  mills  of  Minneapolis,  when 
they  Duy  wheat  in  the  fall,  protect  themselves  against  fluctuations  by  selling  a  future 
agamst  it  and  buying  it  bacK  when  they  grind  the  wheat.  The  price  at  which  they 
sell  the  flonr  will  be  governed  by  the  price  at  which  they  buy  the  option.  They  are 
certain  that  in  the  long  run  the  variation  in  the  price  of  wheat  will  cause  more  loss 
than  profit,  and  they  make  some  one  else  carry  the  risk.  A  few  years  ago  the  Chicago 
speculators  used  these  futures  to  squeeze  the  Minneapolis  millers.  They  manipulated 
the  grain  inspection  in  Chicago,  and  would  not  take  No.  1  Northern,  the  Minneapolis 
grade,  as  equivalant  to  No.  2  Chicago,  and  so  forced  the  price  up.     (190. ) 

5.  Proposed  legislation. — Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley,  of  Chicago,  believes  that  there  should 
be  national  legislation  affecting  railroads,  bucket  shops,  and  public  warehouses,  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  bucket  shops  to  exist.     (236. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN  says  a  law  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  gambling  or  option  dealing  iu 
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2T&in>  He  believes  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  fanners  to  have  both  the 
bucket  shops  and  the  boards  of  trade  stop  selling  options.  Gambling  in  grain  is  det- 
rimental to  the  farmers'  interests.     (723. ) 

Mr.  Miller's  personal  belief  is  that  dealing  in  options  and  futures  is  not  a  crying 
evil  requiring  serious  attention,  but  he  does. not  clami  to  represent  the  average  agri- 
culturist of  Ohio  in  this  opinion.  He  has  never  had  any  particular  confidence  in 
legislation  for  controlling  such  dealings.     (616.) 

C.  Prompt  and  deferred  sales.— 1.  Wheat—Mr.  Hanlby  says  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  former  obli^  him  to  market  his  grain  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
ereat  volume  of  grain  is  being  thrown  on  the  market.  The  farmer  hinu^elf  assists  in 
breaking  down  tne  price  of  his  own  products  and  plavs  into  the  hands  of  the  specu- 
lators, who  jusgle  the  prices  so  that  they  are  generally  lowest  when  the  farmers  are 
parting  with  tl^r  grain  and  highest  when  the  fanners  have  no  grain  for  sale.  The 
farmer  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  greedy  and  unscrupulous  grain  buyers,  who 
rob  him  on  grades  and  dockage.  He  has  no  means  of  intelHgence  from  the  General 
Government  except  that  which  is  often  used  againnt  his  interes'ts  bv  speculators. 
(286.) 

Owii^  to  lack  of  storage  room  and  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  Mr.  Jumper 
says,  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell  their  grain  within  3  or  4 
months  of  thrashing  tiihe;  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  them,  however.  Mr. 
Jumper  thinks  the  averages  show  that  the  price  is  generally  lower  during  these 
months  than  at  other  times.  The  best  time  to  sell  wheat,  however,  is  imm^iately 
after  thrashing;  the  experience  of  every  farmer  is  that  he  gets  the  best  price  imme- 
diately if  he  can  get  to  the  market  first.  If  he  keens  his  wheat  6  or  8  months  he 
ought  to  get  3  or  4  cents  advance,  but  there  is  a  loss  oy  mice  and  rats  and  shrinkage 
in  the  granary  or  warehouse,  besides  the  expense  of  putting  it  away  and  taking  it 
out.     (736,739.) 

Professor  Davenport  says  an  assistant  of  his  once  made  a  study  of  the  best  time  to 
market  wheat,  considering  interest  on  its  value,  damage  by  rats,  etc.,  and  found  that 
in  the  previous  20  years  there  were  only  2  or  3  years  in  which  the  farmer  would 
have  gamed  anything  by  storing  his  grain  2  or  3  months  instead  of  selling  it  as  soon 
as  it  was  thrashed.     ( 273. ) 

From  an  examination  of  the  wheat  prices  in  Chicago,  the  greatest  speculative  mar- 
ket of  the  world,  and  in  Minneapolis,  the  greatest  market  for  the  handling  of  actual 
wheat,  Mr.  Powers  finds  that  by  buying  cash  wheat  the  first  of  September  and  hold- 
ing it  in  storage  until  the  first  of  May  one  would  lose  on  an  average  2  cents  a 
bushel.  Throughout  the  Northwest  the  boards  of  trade  have  their  prices  in  the 
foil  nearly  always  raised  2  cents  alx>ve  the  average  which  the  situation  the  following 
spring  will  justify.  The  fanners  and  those  aflsooiated  with  them  are  always  bulls  on 
the  market.  As  a  rule,  the  expectation  of  a  rise  is  not  realized,  and  taking  the  last 
30  years  as  a  whole,  the  farmer  selling  his  wheat  at  har>'est  receives  2  cents  a  bushel 
extra,  which  comes  out  of  the  speculators.  A  great  many  options  are  purchased  by 
farmers  and  persons  who  live  in  the  country,  wno  always  think  there  is  going  to  l)e 
a  higher  price  than  is  actually  realized.     (190. ) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  North  Dakota,  says  nearly  all  the  farmers  sell  within  3  months  after 
thrashing.  He  thinks  75  per  cent  of  the  grain  is  sold  at  once.  Ordinarily  there  is 
no  advantage  in  holding  tne  grain.  The  average  price  during  the  5  months  from 
September  to  January,  inclusive,  varies  less  than  a  cent.  The  only  probable  advan- 
tage would  be  to  hola  the  grain  until  June  or  July,  and  by  that  time  the  wheat  will 
be  shrunken  and  the  demand  reduced.     (800,  801. ) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says  the  farmer,  instead  of  selling  his  wheat  in 
September,  can  store  it  and  borrow  money  on  the  receipt,  and  so  carry  the  wheat. 
The  bank  at  Aberdeen  is  very  glad  to  get  these  local  wheat  checks.  Mr.  Pratt  is  of 
the  opinion  that  early  sales  are  best,  however,  even  if  the  farmer  has  his  own  gran- 
ary. Mr.  Pratt  says  he  has  tried  both  ways  and  thinks  it  better  to  sell  direct  from 
the  machine.  Those  who  pursue  that  course  have  the  money  to  use,  and  there  is  no 
shrinkage  and  no  loss.    No  man  can  tell  the  future  of  grain.     (728,  729. ) 

Mr.  BuDOE,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  says  that  in  the  fall  the  price  is  generally 
best  at  the  banning.  In  about  6  weeks  the  market  may  drop  off,  or  it  may  go  up. 
The  farmers  generally  will  not  sell  when  the  market  goes  up;  they  wait  until  it  goes 
down.     Mr.  Budge  has  never  seen  any  indication  of  any  combination  to  control  the 

Srice  when  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  coming  in,  except  that  the  price  generally  goes 
own  when  there  is  a  rush  of  cars  going  into  Duluth.     (856. ) 
2.  Cotton.— Mr.  Mosbly,  a  cotton  dealer  of  Memphis,  believes  that  there  has  been 
a  fluctuation  from  one-fourth  of  a  cent  to  2  cents  a  pound  each  season  for  the  past 
decade.    His  impression  is  that  the  average  price  is  lowest  between  the  latter  part  of 
JJovember  and  tne  1st  of  January,  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  being  marketed  and 
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the  receipts  are  largest,  an(i  when  buyers  are  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  buy.  The 
preat  trouble  with  the  cotton  market  in  Memphis  is  that  the  cotton  is  rushed  into 
the  markets  in  immense  volumes  in  the  fall;  the  fanners  have  obligations  that  com- 
pel them  to  unload  their  cotton.     (516, 516.) 

Mr.  White  savs  a  great  many  farmers  in  North  Carolina  hold  their  cotton  for  the 
rise  in  the  fall,  out  a  great  many  have  to  sell  as  fast  as  they  pick  it  to  satisfy  their 
obligations.     (4l9. ) 

Mr.  BABiunT  says  that  the  practice  of  giving  crop  mortgages  on  nearly  the  entire 
cotton  crop  forces  it  to  be  placed  upon  the  market  within  a  short  time  m  October, 
and  greatly  depresses  its  price.  The  average  amount  received  by  the  farmers  of 
Georgia  for  their  cotton  in  1898  was  a  little  over  4  cents  a  pound  on  the  farm.     (60. ) 

Mr.  NuNNALLY,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  he  sold  his  cotton  in  one  lot  in  February, 
1900,  at  7|  cents.  He  savs  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  farmers  in  his  locality  are  able 
to  hold  their  cotton.  The  farming  is  done  by  small  farmers  on  one  or  two  horse 
farms,  on  the  tenant  system.     (464. ) 

Mr.  Peek,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  cotton  in  the  fall,  and  that  the  price  always  goes  up  after  the  cotton  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  broker.     (468, 461. ) 

Mr.  Godwin,  of  Tennessee,  says  a  great  many  people  who  are  not  j)reeBed  for  money 
will  take  their  cotton  to  market,  not  caring  to  take  the  risk  of  havmg  it  about  home. 
(476.) 

Mr.  Kyle  says  the  tenants  of  Mississippi  do  not  generally  hold  their  cotton  for  an 
advance,  but  he  estimates  that  not  more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  cotton  immediately  after  harvest.  Some  landlords  take  the  crop 
of  their  tenants  at  market  prices  and  dispose  of  it  later,  but  he  himself  has  never  held 
his  cotton.  He  thinks,  as  a  rule,  the  prices  are  as  good  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
as  later.     (470,  474.) 

Mr.  Graham,  president  of  the  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  says  the  association  is 
endeavoring  to  make  arrangements  so  that  farmers  can  hold  their  cotton  crop.  The 
price  of  cotton  was  at  a  very  good  figure  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Graham's  testimony 
(March,  1900),  but  the  farmers  luid  neany  all  sold  out  at  the  close  of  the  crop.  (433, 
436.) 

D.  ]IIIddlemen.~l.  Salation  to  prioes.— Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  too  high,  and  that  there  are  too  many  middlemen  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  of  farm  products.  He  thinks  the  consumer  is  paying  about 
what  he  should  pay,  but  it  costs  too  much  to  handle  the  grain.     (249.) 

Mr.  Powers  says  that  in  the  years  1870  to  1874  it  cost  from  1  to  2  bushels  of  wheat 
to  take  1  bushel  to  Liverpool.  The  farm  problem  was  the  elimination  of  the  mid- 
dleman. The  farmer  reasoned  that  he  ought  to  have  one-half  the  benefit  of  the 
elimination,  and  the  purchaser  in  Liverpool  the  other  half.  He  thought  there  would 
be  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  Iowa  equal  to  one-half  of  the  change  in  the 
cost  of  transportation.  To-day  it  takes  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  bushel  of  wheat 
to  take  a  busnel  from  Iowa  to  Liverpool,  but  so  far  as  the  price  of  wheat  is  concerned, 
the  XVestem  farmer  has  gained  nothinfl;  by  the  elimination  of  the  middleman.  His 
gain  is  found  in  the  decreased  cost  of  the  goods  he  purchases.  The  purchaser  of  any 
article  will  always  get  the  benefit  of  any  economies  in  its  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion, or  handling.  The  price  of  wheat  is  substantially  what  it  was  in  the  early 
seventies.     (181.) 

Mr.  Holmes  says  farmers  are  so  numerous  that  thev  are  subjected  to  severe  com- 
petition with  one  another  in  the  disposal  of  their  proaucts,  and  are  naturally  at  the 
mercy  of  middlemen  probably  more  than  any  other  class  of  producers.  The  farmer, 
l^ing  isolated  and  lacking  capital,  is  unable  to  reach  the  consumers  direct;  the  mid- 
dleman buys  from  him  practically  upon  commission,  thus  compelling  the  farmer  to 
supply  the  capital  for  his  operations,  and  making  him  suffer  for  losses  by  bad  debts 
and  other  causes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  dishonesty  of  the  middleman  and 
his  false  reports  as  to  the  prices  received.  The  tobacco  buyers  visiting  a  certain 
neighborhood  are  perhaps  m  tacit  or  express  agreement  as  to  the  prices  they  will 
pay,  and  as  the  individual  farmer  can  not  reach  a  tobacco  warehouseman  or  manu- 
facturer, he  is  compelled  to  accept  what  the  buyers  offer.  The  position  of  the  farmer 
acting  alone  is  economicallv  weak,  and  one  of  the  reasons  whv  he  is  discontented  is 
because  he  has  fought  the  oattles  of  production  and  trade  single  handed.     ( 168. ) 

Mr.  Holmes  adds  that  agriculturists  can  not  get  along  with  the  middleman,  wno  is 
a  necessary  link  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  all  industries;  but  he 
would  like  to  see  the  farmer  become  his  own  middleman.     (162.) 

Professor  Davenport  thinks  there  is  still  the  feeling  among  farmers  that  in  the 
sale  of  their  products  there  are  too  many  middlemen.    He  thinks  that  wheat  at  60 
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cents  a  bushel  is  hardly  compatible  with  bread  at  5  cents  a  loaf  and  bran  at  $15  a 
ton.     (268.) 

2.  Grain  bnyen. — ^Mr.  George  says  that  in  marketing  their  grain,  in  order  to  save 
the  middleman's  tolls,  the  formers  come  in  contact  wiu  the  grain  buyers,  who  have 
State  aasociations  and  a  national  association,  and  in  a  measure  control  the  prices  of 
the  grain.     (224,225.) 

S.  Commiision  merekants. — Mr.  Miller  says  the  shipping  of  Ohio  grain  to  the  sea- 
board is  done  almost  entirely  by  commission  men,  the  farmers  getting  the  going  rate 
for  their  grain  where  it  is  sold.  The  merchants  say  openly  that  they  have  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  possibility  of  being  ''held  up"  by  taking  more  tnan 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.     (616.) 

Mr.  Ketchum  testifies  that  commission  men  in  New  York  often  buy  the  goods 
sent  them  at  the  market  price,  in  the  case  of  articles  that  can  be  held.  In  reply  to 
the  suggestion  that  farmers  might  choose  men  of  their  own  class  to  buy  and  sell  for 
them,  Mr.  Ketchum  intimates  that  they  might  become  as  bad  as  the  original  com- 
mission men.     (137.) 

Mr.  Clohan,  a  fruit  grower  of  West  Virginia,  says  he  knows  some  commission 
merchants  who  are  men  of  the  very  highest  honor  and  integrity,  but  shipping  to 
commission  houses  is  very  uncertain.  He  thinks  they  have  favorites,  perhaps  in  the 
canning  houses,  and  will  often  unload  a  car  of  fine  fruit  as  being  damaged.  Mr. 
Clohan  once  shipped  to  Pittsbuig,  at  a  time  w^hen  he  expected  a  drop  in  peaches,  100 
crates  on  Monday  and  50  crates  the  following  day.  The  returns  from  tne  50  crates 
-were  $1.50  a  crate,  and  for  the  100  crates  about  40  cents.  He  was  notified  that  the 
100  crates  had  arrived  in  the  glut,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

Mr.  Clohan  thinks  the  solution  is  to  hunt  out  a  commission  man  thought  to  be 
thoroughly  honest  and  trust  him  implicit]}[.  It  is  not  wise  to  change  the  market  fre- 
quently; if  some  other  merchant  offers  a  big  price  he  is  going  to  make  it  up.    (597. ) 

4.  Cotton  fftoton  and  broken. — Mr.  Porter,  a  cotton  broker  of  Memphis,  testifies 
that  he  buys  almost  entirely  from  factors  j  that  is,  commission  merchants.  The 
farmer  ships  to  the  factor  for  sisde  on  commission;  the  factor  takes  samples  and  spreads 
them  out  on  his  table,  and  the  broker  buys  from  him  and  sells  to  mills  in  New  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  Europe.  Mr.  Porter  prefers  buying  from  the  factor  rather  tfaui 
from  the  farmer,  because  it  is  less  trouble.  He  says  it  is  imdoubtedlj  an  advantage 
to  the  farmer  to  employ  a  factor.  The  cotton  Actor's  commission  is  2}  per  cent, 
and  he  frequently  makes  more  than  the  broker,  his  profit  being  certain  and  the 
broker's  very  doubtful.     (480,  481. ) 

Mr.  Porter  says  the  cotton  brokers  sell  on  firm  orders,  at  a  certain  price  landed  at 
the  mill,  and  make  what  they  can  out  of  it;  they  have  to  calculate  freight,  drayage. 
etc    Competition  1b  so  keen  that  their  profit  is  practically  a  fixed  brokerage.     (482. ) 

C  IahmI  markets. — 1.  Importanoe  of  komo  markots. — Mr.  Ketchum,  of  New 
Jersey,  thinks  the  American  farmer  is  dependent  upon  a  good  home  market.  In 
selling  to  foreign  countries  he  competes  with  the  cneap  labor  of  those  countries. 
Aji  increasing  dty  population  benefits  the  farmer  by  increasing  his  market.  ( 135, 136. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  the  capacity  to  consume  is  a  factor  slowly  modifying  prices,  hav- 
ing far  greater  influence  with  certain  articles  than  with  others.  The  amount  of 
bread  and  breadstuffs  used  for  human  food  varies  but  little,  but  the  consumption  of 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  may  increase  enormously  with  but  little  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  other  things.  Minneapolis,  as  a  center  of  consumption  and  distribu- 
tion for  the  Northwest,  has  shown  a  doubling  of  fruit  sales  once  in  3  years,  or  8  times 
as  fast  as  the  population.  The  amount  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  meat 
consumed  in  this  country,  measured  in  quarts  and  pints,  is  very  great,  being  equal 
to  the  total  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  though  canning  began  only  about  1865 
or  1870.  The  relief  of  agriculture  must  come  partly  from  an  increased  consumption 
of  these  thinss,  which  represent  a  relatively  large  amount  of  labor.  The  increased 
demand  for  tnese  luxuries  in  the  United  States  means  about  as  much  to  the  farmer 
as  increased  exports.    (186,  187.) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  home  markets  are  the  sources  upon  which  New  England  agri- 
culture must  rely  for  its  profits.  The  more  people  and  industries  and  the  more 
prosperous  the  industries,  the  better  it  is  for  those  who  furnish  the  home-market 
products.  The  laborers  of  New  England  are  the  consumers.  They  usually  have 
l&Tge  families,  and  the  farmer  and  the  market  gardener  are  the  eainers.  This  diversi- 
fies agriculture  and  draws  it  into  more  profitable  channels.  The  old  lines  of  agri- 
culture have  passed  away  near  these  centers  of  population;  it  is  the  market  garden 
and  improved  methods  that  are  now  profitable,  and  because  of  this  agriculture  is 
more  profitable  in  New  England — certainly  in  Massachusetts — than  a  few  years  ago. 
(886.) 
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Mr.  BATcnsLDER  also  says  that  the  New  Engrland  farmers  are  almost  altogether 
dependent  upon  local  markets;  they  export  very  little.  The  vegetables,  fruits,  etc, 
raised  in  New  Hampshire  are  mostly  used  in  the  cities  of  that  State.  Whatever 
legislation  is  possible  to  increase  the  local  markets  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmera. 
(40,42.) 

Mr.  Pkom  thinks  a  man  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Chicago  would  consume  more 
Dakota  farm  products  than  one  similarly  engaged  in  London.  The  American  laborer 
lives  better  tnan  the  European,  and  the  latter  buys  his  agricultural  supplies  from 
several  countries.     ( 794. ) 

Mr.  Wedderburn  thinks  the  horticulturist,  dairyman,  poultryman,  and  vegetable 
farmer  probably  have  an  increasingly  valuable  home  market,  by  reason  of  the  large 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation  industries  of  the  country;  but  that  the 
men  who  produce  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco  have  not,  because  the  prices  are 
fixed  at  Liverpool,  and  the  surplus  fixes  the  price.  The  prices  of  products  which 
are  not  exported,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  cabbages,  etc\,  are  fixed  at  home.     (629,  630.) 

Mr.  Spear  savs  the  main  market  for  Vermont  farm  products  is  Boston.     (407.) 

Mr.  Coles,  of  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  says  the  main  bulk  of  s^ricultural  products 
from  his  section  goes  to  or  through  Philadelphia,  though  some  shippers  ship  to  New 
York  and  Boston  and  along  the  Delaware  River.  Early  potatoes  and  watermelons 
are  shipped  all  through  norther^  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  as  well  as  to  Boston. 
(127.) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  North  Dakota  farmers  can  not  sell  their  grain  in  North  Dakota; 
that  is  the  great  trouble  with  them.  The  increase  of  population  of  Western  towns 
and  cities  would  not  help  the  grain  market  so  much  as  it  would  aid  the  farmer  in 
diversifying  his  crop,  and  in  raising  chickens,  garden  truck,  sheep,  and  stock.  Mr. 
Prom  does  not  see  how  manufacturing  can  develop  in  North  Dakota  because  of  the 
absence  of  fuel  and  power.     (794.) 

2.  Need  of  facilitiei  for  direct  marketing  of  prodncti. — According  to  Mr.  Dye,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  special  need  of  the  farmers  is 
that  city  authorities  should  provide  better  facilities  for  marketing  truck  products 
directlv  by  the  owner.  At  present  the  poorer  classes  in  the  cities  have  to  get  their 
vegetables  largelv  from  hucksters,  and  they  are  accordingly  often  stale  and  unfit  to 
eat.  Direct  marketing  by  the  producers  is  difi&cult  because  of  the  lai^  number  of 
hucksters  and  other  dealers.     (91. ) 

F.  Cooperation  In  the  niarketln||[  of  produetA.— 1.  Need  of  organiia- 
tion. — It  seems  to  Mr.  Whitney  that  the  introduction  of  business  methods  and 
organization  in  the  marketing  of  crops  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  lands  and  the  introduction  of  new  crops.  The  success  of 
the  truck  industry  at  Norfolk  is  largely  due  to  the  splendid  organization  of  growers 
and  to  the  way  in  which  truck  farmers  place  their  crops  in  certain  markets  accord- 
ing to  the  demand,  an  essential  thing  in  truck  farming,  because  vegetables  must  be 
sold  as  soon  as  they  reach  maturity  for  whatever  they  will  bring.  The  organiza- 
tion gets  daily  returns  of  the  market  conditions  in  mfferent  cities,  and  is  able  to 
divide  the  crops  and  ship  them  accordingly.     (878. ) 

Mr.  Whitney  calls  special  attention  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  possibility 
of  marketing  fruit.  Trie  problem  has  been  solved  to  a  considerable  extent  bv  mar- 
keting it  in  a  dried  and  canned  condition.  The  exportation  of  dried  fruit  is 
increasing  in  importance,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  large  quantities  of 
fruit  are  being  consigned  to  China  and  Japan.     (877, 878. ) 

Mr.  Redding  says  there  is  need  of  cooperation  and  education  to  show  the  fanner 
that  he  should  not  sell  his  products  for  less  than  a  fair  market  value.  The  butchers 
in  Georgia  pay  2^  cents  a  pound  for  steers  and  sell  them  for  4}  to  5  cents,  or  6  or  7 
cents  for  dressed  beef.     (447.) 

Mr.  Ageb  suggests  that  the  prices  of  farm  products  might  be  controlled  in  some 
instances  by  combinations  of  farmers  shipping  to  certain  points.  He  thinks  the  for- 
mation of  a  trust  to  regulate  the  prices  of  farm  products  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  farmers,  but  is  the  last  thing  they  would  l>e  able  to  accomplish.  It  would  be  the 
worst  trust  in  existence,  if  it  could  be  formed,  because  people  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  Grange  has  never  formally  discussed  the  formation  of  a  trust. 
(111.) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  a  combination  among  part  of  the  fruit  growers  in  Georgia, 
but  it  has  not  been  of  very  great  assistance  except  in  bringing  them  together  and 
getting  them  acquainted.  There  is  need  for  cooperation  in  distribution,  especially 
among  the  smaller  growers.  To  get  the  best  service  they  must  be  able  to  load  full 
cars  promptly  and  snip  promptly.     (399. ) 

2.  Milk  Produoers'  Union. — ^Ainong  the  associations  of  farmers,  commonly  termed  coop- 
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erative,  which  he  deems  to  be  virtually  trusts,  Mr.  Holmes  mentions  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Union  which  supplies  Boston  with  milk.  The  dealers  in  Boston  have  had 
an  association  for  some  time,  and  the  farmers  were  at  a  disadvantage  until  thev 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  through  their  representatives  witd 
the  representatives  of  the  Boston  Milk  Dealers'  Union.  Representatives  of  both 
oi^smizations  meet  every  year  and  agree  upon  prices  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
This  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  the  individual  farmer  finds  him- 
self in  a  much  better  position  than  formerly.     ( 158. ) 

Mr.  Ager  testifies  that  there  it  a  milk  dealers'  trust  in  New  York  City,  formed  to 
handle  milk  and  eet  it  from  the  dairymen  at  its  own  price.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  the  farmers  have  formed  the  Five  States  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  with  agencies  at  nearly  every  point  on  the  lines  that  ship  milk 
into  New  York  City.  They  have  a  man  in  New  York  to  tell  them  how  much  milk 
should  come  from  each  station,  and  by  keei)ing  the  surplus  off  the  market  they 
obtain  ^r  prices.  They  made  a  contract  with  the  New  York  syndicate  to  fumisn 
milk  at  $1.17  per  100  pounds,  whereas  they  were  formerly  getting  only  80  cents,  or 
about  2  cents  a  quart  in  summer  and  3  cents  in  winter.  The  association  puts  up 
creameries  and  cream  separators  at  various  stations.     ( 11. ) 

Mr.  Dye  says  that  in  1898  a  movement  was  started  by  Mr.  Myrick,  editor  of  the 
American  A^culturist,  to  organize  the  ''Five  States  Milk  Association."  Its  aim 
was  to  combme  the  milk  producers  and  to  control  the  output  of  milk  so  that  there 
should  be  no  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  daily  demand  in  New  York.  The 
project  has  not  yet  succeeded  and  Mr.  Dye  doubts  if  it  ever  will.  A  similar  effort 
m  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago  finally  failed.     (99. ) 

Mr.  KsTCHUM  says  the  Five  States  Milk  Association,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  affects  the  extreme  northern  counties  in  New  Jersey,  but  he  has  been  told 
(June,  1899)  that  it  is  hardJ^  in  working  order  and  has  not  yet  accomplished  much. 
(135.) 

Mr.  Coles,  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  thinks  there  is  no  milk  trust  among  the  farmers 
in  his  section  of  the  State.     (126.) 

8.  Fruit  groweri'  assoeiationf . — ^Mr.  Holmes  says  the  California  fruit  growers  have 
been  compelled  to  form  a  trust  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  competition  among 
themselves,  getting  lower  freight  rates,  finding  responsible  customers,  and  getting 
remunerative  prices.  The  fruit  growers  of  SMita  Clara  Valley,  for  instance,  have 
organized  an  exchange,  with  an  expert  manager,  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
the  market,  to  make  their  sales  for  them.  Numerous  fruit  associations  have  grown 
up  all  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  are  coordinated  by  a  central  exchange  in 
San  Francisco.  There  is  no  other  such  immense  fruit  trust  in  this  country,  but 
there  are  smaller  ones  in  Florida  and  in  western  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  nearly  all  the  other  fruit-growing  States.  The  associations  req uire  cash 
for  sales,  and  those  w^hich  conduct  a  buying  business  do  not  as  a  rule  buy  on  credit. 
Mr.  Holmes  does  not  understand  that  these  organizations  undertake  to  lessen  the 
product,  and  does  not  think  they  have  raised  the  price  of  farm  products,  but  they 
nave  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  cooperative  marketing  of  fruit  has 
been  developed  to  a  great  extent  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  City  to 
Florida,  and  on  the  racific  coast  it  has  been  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
truck-^rden  business  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  business.     (158,  159,  162,  163.) 

Mr.^YB  says  the  combinations  of  fruit  growers  in  California  control  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  output  of  fruit.  They  are  not  in  the  nature  of  trusts  and  do  not 
seek  to  r^ulate  prices,  out  merely  cooperate  in  shipping  and  in  pushing  the  sale  of 
fruit.     (97,98.) 

Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange. — Mr.  Naftzoer  describes  the  Southern  Call, 
fomia  Fruit  Exchange  as  a  cooperative  organization  of  citrus-fruit  growers  engaged 
in  marketing  oran^,  lemons,  and  grape  fruit  for  its  members.  The  fruit  is  marketed 
for  all  members  alike  on  a  level  basis  of  cost.  The  exchange  confines  itnelf  to  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  packing  and  to  the  business  of  shipping  and 
Helling.  It  consists  of  11  members,  all  of  whom  are  directors,  nominated  by  district 
exchanj^es.  The  organization  is  a  marketing  agency  for  the  local  or  district  exchanges, 
which  in  some  instances  are  incorporated  under  the  cooperative  law,  but  in  most 
instances  are  regular  statutory  corporations.  Each  member  contracts  to  leave  his 
fruit  for  the  season  under  the  control  of  the  oi^ganization,  to  be  marketed  entirely 
under  its  direction.  The  object  of  the  organization  was  primarily  to  avoid  the  dis- 
asters of  the  commission  system.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  exchange  fruit  was 
sold  to  a  limited  extent  f.  o.  b.  California;  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  it  was 
consigned  to  commission  houses  in  various  cities  to  be  sold  for  account  of  the  shipper. 
This  proved  disastrous  to  California  citrus-fruit  growers  because  of  the  long  distance 
from  markets,  the  possibility  of  decay,  etc.    The  organization  was  effectwi  for  the 
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purpose  of  taking  the  marketing  of  the  product  out  of  the  handA  of  the  middlemen 
and  substituting  an  independent  system  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  growers. 
The  organization  was  incorporated  in  1895.  Before  that,  for  two  years,  there  had 
been  a  compact  among  the  growers,  and  they  attempted  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  Oalifomia, 
but  with  very  poor  success,  and  in  1895  the  present  corporation  established  its  own 
agencies  to  sell  the  fruit  delivered.  The  goods  are  forwarded  to  the  agents  of  the 
exchange,  who  are  in  nearly  all  cases  salaried  men  (the  exchange  has  over  20  salaried 
officers  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country),  and  are  offered  to  the  trade  in  the 
regular  course  ot  business  at  the  best  prices  obtamable.  The  organization  b^gan  with 
a1x>ut  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  now  has  about  50  per  cent,  and  fruit  growers  are 
still  steaailv  joining.  With  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  beyond  its  control  it  is  not  able 
to  control  tne  distrmution  of  the  fruit;  but  being  aole  to  put  a  liberal  supply  in  any 
market  at  any  time,  it  can  exercise  a  very  powenul  influence  over  the  oonrntions  of 
the  market.  The  exchange  does  not  have  any  of  the  ordinary  features  of  a  trust. 
It  does  not  attempt  to  control  production  in  any  way.  Independent  producers  still 
reach  the  markets  through  their  own  brokers. 

Some  of  the  agents  sell,  under  the  direction  of  the  exchange,  dried  fruit  and  canned 
fruits  for  other  cooperative  associations  of  growers;  but  this  business  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  exchange  in  California. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  producer  from  the  exchange  are  that  they  get  their 
fruits  sold  at  better  average  prices  and  sustain  smaller  losses  than  under  the  commis- 
sion system.  Before  it  was  organized  the  fruit  was  handled  in  a  haphazard  manner 
through  conunission  men,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  grower,  guaranteeing  all 
charges,  came  out  in  debt,  as  sometimes  still  Imopens  with  those  who  contract  with 
commission  firms.  Values  were  depreciated  ana  the  fruit-growing  industry  was  in 
a  very  bad  condition.  It  is  now  in  a  sound  condition,  though  it  mis  its  fluctuations 
like  any  business  in  agricultural  products. 

Through  the  association  every  sort  of  information  is  given  to  the  growers  as  to 
what  is  desirable  in  the  markets,  the  class  of  fruit,  character  of  package,  manner  of 
handling,  etc.,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
growers  to  do  good  work.     (945-948.) 

Mr.  Naftzger  says  most  of  the  local  associations  have  what  they  call  a  Christmas 
pool  of  oranges,  or  a  monthly  pNool  of  oranges  or  lemons,  although  some  associations 
pool  for  the  whole  season.  If  it  is  a  monUily  pool,  the  manager  of  the  association 
will  send  out  notice  to  the  growers  who  are  members  of  the  association  to  bring  10 
or  15  per  cent  of  the  crop,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  fruit  is  brought  into  the  packing 
house  and  a  ticket  is  issued  for  it.  The  fruit  is  then  culled  and  graded  as  to  whether 
it  is  fancy,  choice,  or  standard.  When  the  fruit  of  that  month's  pool  has  been  mar- 
keted, the  money  is  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  growers  who  were  in  the  pool. 
All  members  have  the  opportunity  to  ^  into  every  pool  and  get  the  advantage  of 
all  markets  at  all  seasons  on  a  level  basis.  They  may  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
separate  pools,  or  they  may  a^ee  that  each  man's  fruit  shall  be  handled  for  his 
separate  account  If  a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  the  methods  of  his  association  he  can 
file  his  complaint  and  have  an  investigation,  or  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  can  go 
into  another  association;  but  there  are  very  few  complaints.     (960. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  the  exchange  is  organized  with  a  nominal  capital  stock 
of  $10,000.  It  has  no  capital  paid  up  except  what  it  has  in  office  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, amounting  to  a  few  thousand  dollars.  It  buys  nothing  but  packing  materials 
for  the  local  exchanges,  who  pay  for  them  on  delivery,  and  requires  httle  or  no 
capital.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  local  exchanges  are  called  upon  to  pay  for 
wnat  is  estimated  to  be  the  expenses  of  the  month,  and  the  accounts  are  adjusted  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  all  fruit  being  assessed  alike  for  the  actual  expenses  of  opera- 
tion.    (948.) 

Mr.  Naftzger  doubts  whether  the  effect  of  the  exchange  has  been  to  increase  the 
price  to  the  consumer  at  all.  The  object  in  organizing  was  to  save  the  losses  and 
lessen  the  expenses  between  the  producers  and  consumers,  and  to  create  a  wider  dis- 
tribution ana  consumption  of  the  product.  With  the  increase  of  the  product  the 
level  of  prices  falls  from  year  to  year.     (949.) 

Other  fruit  associations, — Mr.  NAPrzGE»  testifies  that  there  are  2  other  cooperative 
organizations  in  California  dealing  in  prunes  and  raisins.  The  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion devotes  itself  chiefly  to  prunes,  the  Raisin  Growing  Association  entirely  to 
raisins.  These  associations  are  similar  to  the*  Southern  California  Fruit  Fxchange, 
except  that  they  undertake  to  establish  an  arbitrary  price  f .  o.  b.  California.  Previous 
to  the  organization  of  these  2  companies  the  prune  and  raisin  trades  were  both  in  a 
very  bad  condition.  The  raisin  association,  having  operated  some  3  years  under  its 
t>resent  form,  has  done  a  very  good  business.  The  prune  association  began  opera- 
tions in  1900,  and  has  had  very  great  difficulty.    There  was  a  lai^ge  quantity  of  the 
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pTodnct  which  it  did  not  control,  and  the  establishment  of  prices  f.  o.  b.  California 
enabled  the  outsiders  to  shade  the  association  price.  Mr.  Nafts^r  r^ards  the 
attempt  to  fix  an  f.  o.  b.  price  as  impracticable  and  as  the  source  of  the  difficulties 
of  both  these  associations.  He  believes  the  products  must  be  marketed  at  whatever 
price  the  consumers  will  pay.     (948,  949. ) 

Mr.  TuBNBULL  says  that  there  is  at  San  Jose  what  is  called  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association.  He  believes  it  handles  only  raisins  and  prunes.  Of  prunes  it 
handles  about  3,000,000  pounds  a  year.  It  is  said  to  fix  a  price  on  prunes  and  to 
r^use  to  sell  them  for  less.  The  condition  of  the  prune  and  raisin  industries  was 
verv  low^  before  the  association  was  formed,  and  now  the  raisers  are  doing  fairly 
well.  Mr.  Tumbull  believes  the  association  sells  its  goods  through  its  own  agencies. 
(984.) 

Mr.  Halb  says  there  is  a  peach  growers'  organization  at  Deckertown,  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  that  has  marketed  the  crop  to  foirly  good  advantage.  He  also  refers  to  a  simi- 
lar association  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.     (399.) 

4.  Diffienltiei  of  oooperative  fmit  lelUng. — Mr.  Clohan  says  it  is  hard  to  combine 
in  the  shipping  of  fruit,  because  the  farmer  is  no  more  honest  than  anyone  else,  and 
some  farmer  may  put  his  knotty  and  wormy  fruit  into  the  car.  The  selection  of  the 
fruit  is  a  difficult  tning  to  arrange.     (597. ) 

€r.  VaiioiM  matteri  aflTecUni;  termeri. — 1.  Need  of  economies  in  prodao- 
tioB  and  distribntlon. — Mr.  Holmes  says  that  in  order  to  hold  his  footing  in  the  face  of 
declining  prices  the  farmer  has  needed  to  depend  upon  (1)  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, (2)  cheap  transportation  facilities,  (3)  an  increase  of  product,  and  (4)  com- 
binations to  keep  up  or  mcrease  farm  prices.     ( 156. ) 

8.  Farm  aeeonnts. — ^Mr.  Flandess,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New 
York,  says  that  some  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  especially  the  younger  ones  who 
have  been  educated  at  the  agricultural  college  and  many  who  are  taking  the  advice 
of  the  institute  workers,  keep  accounts  with  their  crops,  so  that  they  know  at  the 
end  of  the  year  whether  they  are  profitable  or  not.  Many  are  learning  to  apply 
tests  periodically  to  the  milk  of  each  cow,  so  that  they  know  which  cows  are  return- 
ing a  profit  and  which  should  be  got  rid  of.     (995.) 

Mr.  NoRRis,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  says  a  system  of  time  cards  is  used  in  that  section; 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  foreman  chaiiges  up  the  work  done  by  every  man  and 
horse  on  the  feirm,  showing  just  what  is  charged  to  each  crop.  Mr.  Norris  believes 
the  nearer  farmers  come  to  a  correct  system  of  accounting  the  better  they  will  do. 
Afi  a  rule  the  formers  in  his  section  know  how  much  money  they  put  mto  their 
business.     (321.) 

8.  A«Tieiiltiire  by  amateurs. — ^Mr.  Flandebs,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
New  York,  refers  to  Briarcliff  Farm  as  one  of  the  many  that  are  run  by  men  who 
spend  upon  them  money  which  they  make  elsewhere.  He  does  not  say  they  are 
generally  unprofitable,  but  they  are  run  rather  for  pride  than  for  financial  gain.  A 
number  of  them  do  not  pay.     (998,  999. ) 

4.  Tarmen'  porchasei. — Professor  Davenport  does  not  think  the  farmers  feel  the 
prejudice  against  the  middlemen  from  whom  they  buy  that  they  did  20  years  ago. 
The  laige  merchimts  have  sought  out  the  farmers,  have  sent  traveling  men  to  them, 
and  have  dealt  with  them  directly.  The  farmers  come  into  direct  relations  with  the 
manufacturers,  and  have  learned  that  their  local  dealers  will  order  goods  for  them 
in  large  cash  orders  at  rates  considerably  below  the  retail  price,  lie  thinks  the 
fiiimer  pays  cash  more  than  formerly  and  buys  in  larger  quantities.     (268.) 

Xnr.  TRANSPORTATION. 

A.  Relatlonof  transportation  to  agrlcultnre.—l.  EfllBet  of  freiffkt  rates 
on  land  valaee. — ^Mr.  Whitney  says  the  value  of  farm  lands  is  often  controlled  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  rates  of  freight  locally  applicable.  The  building  up  of 
agricultural  industries  in  certain  localities  may  be  prevented  by  the  impracticability 
of  marketing  the  products  profitably  on  account  of  the  distance  or  expense.  The 
products  of  Florida  have  to  be  rushed  to  the  Northern  markets  on  the  fast  freight  or 
passenger  schedule  in  ventilated  refrigerator  cars  and  placed  on  the  market  m  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  it  requires  a  very  close  calculation  in  many  cases  to 
determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  send  a  crop  North  with  any  profit.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  truck  industry  in  southern  Maryland  was  very  great  a  few  years  ago, 
but  the  product  had  to  be  sent  bv  river  steamers  to  the  Northern  market,  and  the  trans- 
portation service  was  so  irregular  and  the  time  consumed  in  gettine  the  crop  deliv- 
ered at  Baltimore,  Washington,  or  Philadelphia  became  so  great  that  ^e  industry 
was  given  up  on  laige  areas  lor  that  reason.    (866. ) 
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2.  Development  of  new  territory  by  railroads. — Mr.  Budge,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
states  that  20  or  25  veare  ago  what  is  now  North  Dakota  v/sa  little  leas  than  a  portion 
of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  American  Desert.  The  Indian  and  the  Du&lo 
roamed  at  will  over  the  western  part  of  the  Territory,  where  intelligent  citixens  are 
now  tilling  the  soil,  raising  stock,  mining  coal,  etc.  The  cause  of  the  transformation 
Mr.  Budge  finds  in  a  large  degree  in  the  developing  power  of  the  railroad  83r6tein8. 
The  companies  realize  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  their  welfare,  and  do  what- 
ever they  feel  they  can  reasonably  afford  to  do  toward  developing  the  country  by 
extending  branches,  fostering  industries,  affording  reasonable  shipping  facilities,  and 
granting  fair  rates  of  shipment.  Branches  are  often  operated  at  little  or  no  profit 
Increased  equipment  and  fast  trains  m^ke  it  possible  to  handle  the  enormous  amount 
of  grain  on  the  short  notice  which  is  necessary  under  present  conditions.  Rates  on 
the  leading  products  have  been  steadily  reduced  until  now  wheat  is  carried  from 
Grand  Forks  to  Duluth  for  8}  cents  a  bushel.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  coet 
17  or  18  cents.     (843.) 

8.  Biver  navigation  in  Nortb  Dakota. — Mr.  Budge  says  river  navigation  has  not 
developed  to  any  great  extent  in  North  Dakota,  because  there  are  only  two  liverB  of 
suflicient  size  to  warrant  the  use  of  boats — the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Mis- 
souri. The  navigation  is  carried  on  by  small  flat-bottomed  steamboats  and  freight 
barges,  and  for  years  considerable  freight  has  been  carried  on  these  two  rivers.  On 
the  Missouri  the'  freight  is  very  diversified,  buildinj^  materials  and  provisions  coming 
in  and  grain  and  coal  going  out.  The  chief  impediments  to  navigation  are  the  sand 
bars,  wTiich  are  formed  because  of  the  shallow  water  and  wide  banks.  Before  the 
railroad  reached  the  Red  River  Valley  there  was  considerable  freight  of  all  kinds 
carried  by  l)oat  from  Fargo  and  other  points,  but  since  the  railroads  oegan  operating 
the  river  freight  has  been  reduced  to  little  else  than  grain.  Mr.  Budge  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  grain  handled  annually  by  the  Red  River  Transportation 
Company,  which  does  about  two-thirds  of  the  shipping  on  that  river,  from  1895  to 
1900,  inclusive,  showing  that  it  varied  from  217,354  bushels  in  1897  to  510,375  bushels 
in  1899.  In  river  transportation  the  same  rates  prevail  as  by  rail,  and  many  points 
are  reached  more  easily  than  by  rail.     (844,  845.) 

Ne€(kd  river  improremeiUs. — ^Mr.  Budge  says  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  should 
be  dredged  and  provided  with  a  series  of  pile  bars,  similar  to  those  placed  in  the 
Upper  Missiasippi,  to  confine  and  narrow  the  stream.  This  would  extend  the  river 
navigation,  develop  the  adjacent  country,  and  prevent  destnictive  fioods.  A  series 
of  bars  and  locks  on  the  Red  and  Red  I^ke  rivers  would  also  not  only  aid  naviga- 
tion but  would  prevent  disastrous  floods  and  be  of  value  as  a  sanitary  precaution, 
since  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  the  stream  is  very  low,  sluggish,  and  charged  with 
impurities.  Many  towns  which  depend  upon  the  river  for  water  have  suffered  from 
this  cause,  and  (irand  Forks  was  forced  to  put  in  a  filtering  system.  A  series  of  locks 
and  dams  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive,  because  the  banks  are  generally  high 
enough  and  the  river  channel  is  very  narrow.  Mr.  Budge  submits  a  statement  show- 
ing the  fiuotuation  in  the  fiow  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  in  each  year  from  1896 
to  1900,  inclusive.     (844,  845.) 

4.  Electrio  railways. — Mr.  Spear,  of  Vermont,  predicts  that  the  building  of  good 
roads  and  electric  roads  through  that  State,  doing  away  with  much  of  the  isolation  of 
farm  life,  will  be  an  important  consideration  in  the  next  20  years.     (402. ) 

Mr.  Magie  says  there  are  no  electric  railways  running  into  the  country  from  Eliza- 
beth and  Newark  which  can  be  used  for  shinning  (June,  1899) ,  but  the  question  ia 
being  agitated.  One  can  travel  by  trolley  all  the  way  from  Elizabeth  to  Passaic. 
(101.) 

The  machinery  of  the  street  railways  in  cities  after  midnight  being  practically  idle 
and  the  streets  practically  vacant,  Mr.  Dodoe  recommended  in  1891  that  these  roads 
be  extended  and  authorized  and  required  to  carry  perishable  food  products  to  mar- 
ket. The  cars  could  be  brought  up  to  the  citv  limits  in  the  davtime  and  held  there 
until  about  midnight  and  then  taken  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  the  various 
markets,  commission  houses,  etc.  Mr.  Dodge  hoped  that  this  system  would  be  intro- 
duced by  public  enterprise  and  aided  as  the  canal  system  was,  but  he  now  thinks  it 
should  be  done  by  private  enterprise.     (701.) 

While  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  Mr.  Dodge  had  a  law  passed  authorizing 
the  use  of  electric  railway  tracks  for  the  carriage  of  farm  products.  He  maintains 
that  the  owners  of  abutting  property  ought  not  to  have  power  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  streets  for  this  purpose.  He  thinks  the  experiment  has  succeeded  very  well  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland.     ( 702. ) 

The  difficulty  with  electric  trolleys,  according  to  Mr.  Dodge,  is  that  they  require 
too  expensive  a  central  plant  where  there  is  comparatively  little  trafiic;  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  vehicle  containing  its  own  power.     Various  machines  propelled  by  other 
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power  than  electricity  have  been  developed,  but  the  firet  great  trouble  was  their 
excesBive  weight.  A  heavy  vehicle  requires  a  heavy  substructure,  which  makes  the 
cost  of  road  improvement  prohibitive.  It  is  neoeesary  to  have  a  vehicle  that  does 
not  weigh  any  more  than  it  carries.     (698,  699. ) 

Mr.  Dodge  says  that  very  commonl^  the  vehicle  weighs  about  as  much  as  the  bur- 
den it  carries,  but  he  thinks  that  the  improvement  of  roadbeds  will  lead  to  the  light- 
ening of  vehicles  in  proportion  to  the  load.  He  believes  it  possible  to  make  a 
4- wheeled  vehicle  that  will  safely  carry  10  times  its  weight.  He  has  experimented 
with  models,  and  has  produced  a  model  of  a  vehicle  for  use  on  electric  railways 
which  will  carry  20  times  its  weight.     (693,  702.) 

ft.  Xailrosd  fadlities  for  agricultural  product!. — Mr.  Prom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  says 
the  Great  Northern  road  gives  good  shipping  facilities  in  the  fall,  the  main  shipping 
season.     A  stock  car  can  be  obtained  at  any  time.     (795.) 

SS^ieep  and  mutton. — Mr.  Greeley  testifies  that  12  years  ago  it  took  one-third  more 
time  to  get  a  sheep  from  South  Dakota  to  Chicago  than  it  does  now.  There  are  now 
better  facilities,  better  cars,  and  better  facilities  for  ocean  shipments.  Many  sheep 
now  go  from  St.  Piiul  for  export.  Mr.  Greeley  says  refrigerator  cars  are  used  more 
by  South  American  and  Australian  than  by  American  sheep  nx)werB,  and  suggests 
that  if  they  had  not  been  invented  American  mutton  would,  nevertheless,  go  to 
Europe  ana  ^t  better  prices  than  it  does.     (943.) 

Fruit — California. — Mr.  N.\ftzoer  complains  that  the  California  fruit  growers  have 
experienced  an  insufficiency  of  transportation  facilities,  particularly  in  1900  and  1901. 
In  1900  the  green  fruit  shippers  were  unable  to  market  all  of  their  product  for  want 
of  transportation,  and  during  the  following  winter  the  citrus  fruit  growers  were 
unable  to  market  all  of  their  oranges.  The  railroad  people  themselves  have  esti- 
mated that  3,000  carloads  of  oranges  were  lost  for  want  of  transportation  facilities. 
In  some  cases  the  fruit  was  thrown  away  entirely.  About  200  carloads  of  fruit  a  day 
should  go  out  from  southern  California  from  the  middle  of  January  until  the  Ist  of 
May;  but  the  railroads  were  entirely  unable  to  haul  that  number.  They  hauled 
an  average  of  about  150  cars  a  day  a  part  of  the  time,  but  some  of  the  time  fell  to  an  \ 

average  of  about  120  cars.    The^particular  difficulty  was  a  shortage  of  engines.    Mr.  | 

Naftzger  is  assured  by  President  Hajres,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  ana  President  Ripley, 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  that  ample  facilities  will  be  provided  in  the  future.    Ordinarily,  in  ' 

previoufi  years,  it  took  about  12  days  to  send  fruit  from  California  to  New  York,  but  ] 

this  last  year  it  took  as  long  as  20  or  25  days,  and  much  of  the  fruit  decayed  in  I 

transit.     (955,956.)  { 

Georgia. — Mr.  Hale  testifies  that  refrigerator  cars  are  used  in  shipping  froit  from  ' 

Geoiigia.     Peaches  are  packed  in  crates  holding  6  4-quart  baskets,  of  which  about  500  ; 

are  packed  in  a  refrigerator  car.    Some  fruit  growers  have  taken  the  cars  belonging  * 

to  the  railroads  and  attempted  to  do  their  own  re-icing  alon^  the  line,  but  better  service  J 

is  obtained  by  contracting  with  the  refrigerator  car  companies,  who  own  their  cars  and 
reice  them.  The  Southern  Railroad  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  Geoigia  have  given 
the  fruit  growers  very  fast  time  and  charged  a  pretty  good  rate  for  it,  but  Northern  ! 

rates  are  exorbitant  as  compared  with  the  Southern's.  The  railroads  make  a  special 
peach  rate  of  f265  a  car  to  New  York,  which  is  the  same  to  all  fruit  growers  whether 
they  ship  1  carload  or  200.  Mr.  Hale  estimates  that  the  Southern  Railroad  brings 
80  per  cent  of  the  Georgia  peaches  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
tominff  the  freight  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  road  at  Washington.     (378.) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  transportation  in  the  South.  The 
railroads  he  has  come  most  in  contact  with  are  willins  to  do  everything  possible  to 
foster  new  industries.  They  carry  freight  to  New  York  from  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  in 
48  to  50  hours.  Mr.  Hale  complains  of  excessive  rates  on  the  Northern  roads.  On 
the  car  that  goes  1,000  miles  to  New  York  for  $265  the  charge  is  |90  more  to  Boston 
and  170  to  Hartford,  a  distance  of  110  miles.     (398. ) 

Mr.  Hale  says  the  railroads  make  a  rate  on  fine  fruits  of  $265  a  car  of  about  24,000 
pounds  from  Greorgia  to  New  York  Cily,  and  |90  more  to  Boston.  Watermelons 
the^  have  to  carrv  at  a  very  low  rate  or  they  could  not  do  any  business.  Georgia 
fnut  growers  pay  far  more  proportionately  than  California.     (390. ) 

West  Ftr^'nta.— Mr.  Clohan,  a  fruit  grower  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  says  the  trans- 
portation mcilities  from  that  section  are  excellent.  The  time  is  3  or  4  hours  to  Wash- 
ington, about  6  hours  to  Philadelphia  or  Pittsbui^,  8  or  9  hours  to  New  York,  and 
alK>ut  12  hours  to  Cleveland.  By  wiring  the  fruit  growers  can  generally  learn  the 
condition  of  the  market  and  ship  accordingly.  Those  who  have  mrge  shipments  use 
the  fast  freight,  and  the  biegest  growers  now  cut  their  own  ice  and  ice  their  own 
cars,  the  All^heny  OrchardCompany  having  shown  that  that  is  the  best  way.    (596. ) 

Shipment  of  fruit  bv  express. — Mr.  Clohan  says  fruit  keeps  better  in  refrigerator  cars 
than  when  snipped  by  express,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  carload  in  order  to  ship 
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in  a  refrigerator  car.  It  costs  about  17  cents  a  crate  to  ship  fruit  to  New  York  in 
refrigerator  cars,  while  by  express,  without  refrigeration,  it  costs  from  50  to  60  cents. 
The  difference  between  the  two  rates  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  profit,  so  that 
whatever  can  not  be  sold  in  the  local  market  might  as  well  be  thrown  away.  Mr. 
Clohan  decliures  that  this  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  small  grower.  The  fruit 
growers  are  attempting  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Eight  or  9  have  planted  some 
40,000  trees  at  the  same  time  with  the  intention  of  cooperating  and  slupping  by  the 
carload  when  the  trees  bear.     (596,  604. ) 

Mr.  Clohan  says  there  are  two  express  companies  doing  business  in  his  locality. 
At  one  station  wnere  there  is  only  one  company  the  rate  on  fruit  is  10  cents  leas  a 
crate  than  a  few  miles  away  where  there  is  competition.  Mr.  Clohan  has  sometimes 
hauled  his  fruit  12  miles  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  lower  rate.  He  explains  the 
discrepancy  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  companies  make  an  arbitrary  tariff  and 
agree  not  to  cut  rates.  The  general  opinion  among  the  farmers  is  that  the  express 
rates  are  excessive  and  unreasonable.     (603. ) 

JRefngeratUm  rates. — Mr.  Naftzqeb  says  fruit  is  shipped  from  California  in  privately 
owned  refrigerator  cars,  operated  under  contracts  witn  the  railroads.  The  railroadls 
get  the  cars  at  practically  no  cost  to  themselves,  and  permit  the  car  lines  to  make  an 
excessive  taiiff  which  the  railroads  collect  from  the  shippers  for  them.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  has  been  attacked  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
case  was  pending  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Naftzger's  testimony  (June,  1901 ).  The  existing 
contracts  expire  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  and  the  railroad  managers  promise  that  they 
will  not  be  renewed.  During  the  life  of  the  present  contracts  tnere  have  been  3 
refrigerator  car  companies — the  Santa  F6  Rehigerator  Line,  more  or  less  under  the 
Santa  F6  Railroad  itself,  which  owns  part  of  the  cars  and  leases  part  of  them;  the 
California  Fruit  Express,  owned  by  Mr.  Earle,  the  head  of  the  Earle  Fruit  Company, 
and  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  owned  by  Armour  &  Co.  The  California  Fruit 
Express  was  recently  reported  to  have  been  sold  to  Armour  &  Co.,  but  it  was  still 
operated  as  a  separate  line  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Naftzger's  testimony.  These  refrigerator 
cars  are  operated  in  the  fruit  and  v^table  business  exclusively,  except  on  the  west- 
bound trip,  when  they  are  held  for  loads  of  other  freight 

The  refrigerator  lineL  agree  to  furnish  the  initial  carriers  certain  numbers  of  cars, 
the  carriers  paying  nothing  for  the  cars  for  deciduous  fruits,  and  the  car  companies 
maintaining  the  cars  and  paying  insurance  and  taxes,  and  getting  no  mileage  until 
the  cars  reach  the  terminal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  or  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
Santa  Fe.  In  the  citrus  fruit  traffic  they  get  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  mile,  the 
usual  refrigerator  mileaj^  one  way  to  these  same  points.  After  leaving  these  points, 
or  getting  onto  connecting  lines,  tney  have  the  usual  rate  of  mileage.  The  refrigera- 
tor cars  get  their  compensation  out  of  an  excessive  refrigeration  tariff  which  the  rail- 
roads collect  as  part  of  the  expense  bill  and  pay  over  to  them. 

A  car  going  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  on  the  Southern  Pacific  is  refrigerated 
first  at  Los  Angeles,  again  at  Truckee  or  Boca,  at  Ogden,  and  once  between  Qeden 
and  Chicago,  or  at  or  near  Chicago,  and  possibly  once  between  Chicago  and  New 
York,  depending  upon  the  weather  and  the  amount  of  ice  in  the  bunkers  at  Chicago. 
For  deciduous  fruit,  which  is  shipped  in  warmer  weather,  more  frequent  icing  is 
required,  and  the  rates  are  much  higher  than  on  citrus  fruits. 

The  refrigerator  tariff  made  by  the  car  companies  is  graduated.  In  the  case  of 
citrus  fruit,  the  first  rate,  covering  Western  points,  is  $50;  the  rate  for  icing  the  cars 
from  California  to  Chicago  is  $75  a  car;  the  maximum  rate  to  Boston  and  New 
England  points  is  $95;  it  was  formerly  $90.  The  freight  rate,  at  $1.25  a  hundred, 
with  a  minimum  of  26,000  pounds,  is  about  $325  a  car  to  New  England.  The  South- 
em  California  Fruit  Exchange  for  2  years  leased  and  operated  its  own  cars  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  Earle  fruit  Company,  which  had  a  car  line,  and  with  another 
comi>any  which  was  understood  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Armour  line,  and  found 
the  average  cost  of  refrigeration  to  be  $46  a  car  on  the  $75  rate  and  $50  a  car  on  the 
$90  rate.  Both  President  Hayes  and  President  Ripley  have  said  to  Mr.  Nf^zger 
that  they  considered  the  refrigerator  rates  excessive  and  that  steps  would  be  taken 
to  reduce  them.  Mr.  Naftzger  believes  it  to  be  the  policy  of  theBanta  Fe  to  put  on 
its  own  refrigerator  cars,  of  which  it  now  owns  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Naftzger  is  informed  that  up  to  last  year  the  Santa  Fe  carried  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  refrigerator  cars  west  empty.  They  were  held  at  various  points  for  loa^, 
and  height  was  tranrferred  to  them  out  of  other  cars.     (956-958. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  calculates  that  the  freight  on  a  box  of  lemons  from  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York  City  is  $1.05  and  the  charge  for  refrigeration  30  cents.  California  lemons 
bring  about  $2.50  per  box  of  300  in  New  York,  or  a  little  less  than  a  cent  apiece; 
late  in  the  season  they  bring  a  little  more  than  a  cent  apiece.  If  a  box  sells  at 
$2.70  the  railroad  gets  half.    Mr.  Naftzger  thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  the  carriers  get 
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at  present  approximately  half  the  gross  proceeds  of  California  fmit  sales  of  citrus 
frmts.  The  Oalifomia  fruit  growers  can  not  put  their  fruit  in  New  York  as  cheaply 
as  the  Florida  fruit  growers  can.     (959. ) 

Refrigerator  cars  <md  oold-air  funnels, — ^Mr.  Hale  does  not  think  the  cold-air  funnel 
is  a  commercial  success  as  vet.  He  once  experimented  with  a  car  so  equipped,  but 
it  was  poorly  handled  at  toe  farther  end  of  the  line.  It  was  claimed  that  the  road 
did  not  handle  it  properly  because  it  had  an  interest  in  having  the  refrigerator  cars 
maintained.  Mr.  Hale  believes,  however,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  away  with 
the  heavy  refrigerator  car  and  save  the  hauling  of  tons  of  ice.     (398. ) 

B.  Frelff lit  eharsei.— L  The  deeline  in  flight  rates.— Mr.  Holmes  says  trans- 
portation has  done  great  things  for  the  farmer.  The  freight  rate  on  wheat  per  bushel 
irom  Chicago  to  New  York  has  decreased  from  32  J  cents  to  12  cents  since  1867.  The 
all-rail  rate  on  a  bushel  of  corn  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  30^  cents  in  1858  and 
llf  cents  in  1897.  The  reduction  in  freight  rates  has  given  the  farmers  a  world 
market,  and  has  created  foreign  competitors  and  made  American  farmers  competitors 
with  one  another.  The  Eastern  farmer,  when  he  found  himself  in  competition  with 
the  West,  had  to  diversify  his  agriculture.  Mr.  Holmes  suggests  that  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  area  of  competition  and  of  the  number  of  competitors  may  have  been 
an  important  cause  of  the  railing  prices,  and  have  checked  the  further  increase  of 
mces  of  those  products  which  have  increased  in  price;  but  he  adds  that  were  it  not 
ror  the  present  means  of  transportation  the  fanner  would  be  living  in  the  ways  of 
the  backwoods.     ( 156. ) 

Dr.  Cbowelij  says  transportation  rates  on  agricultural  products  have  decreased 
daring  the  past  50  years,  largely  through  the  competition  of  railroads  for  freight, 
with  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  markets  for  the  farmer,  but  not  greatly  enhancing 
prices,  because  it  has  obliged  him  to  compete  with  the  surplus  product  of  the  world. 
The  decline  in  rates  has  brought  immense  advantage  to  the  consumer,  but  not  much 
to  the  producer  as  such,  thouf^h  transportation  facilities,  including  the  nudl,  have 
enablea  the  farmer  to  avail  himself  of  comforts  and  facilities  for  self-improvement 
and  increased  knowledge,  probably  the  main  factor  in  enabling  him  to  maintain  a 
hi|h  standard  of  living.     (344.) 

Mr.  Agbr,  master  of  the  Maryland  State  Grange,  testifies  that  there  has  been  quite 
a  decrease  in  transportation  rates,  especially  from  the  West  to  the  East.    This  has  ! 

affected  the  Maryland  fanner  adverselv,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  his  products  is  concerned,  i 

by  lowering  prices  as  the  trade  from  the  West  has  increased,  but  it  helps  the  dairy-  j 

men  in  buyinj?  bran  and  mill  feed  from  the  West     (116. )  i 

Mr.  George  testifies  that  transportation  rates  have  fallen  materially  as  the  equip-  \ 

ment  of  the  railroads  has  been  improved.    The  producers,  to  some  extent,  get  the  • 

benefits  of  the  progress  made  by  the  railroads.     (223. ) 

Mr.  Brigham  believes  that  rarmers  pay  every  cent  of  transportation  charaes  on  j 

^ricoltural  products.    The  fluctuations  m  transportation  chaxges  are  immeaiately  ^ 

felt  in  their  full  force  in  the<price  of  the  product  to  the  farmer.    Transportation  rates  { 

have  been  largely  decreased  during  the  last  30  years,  but  the  railways  take  advan-  ; 

tage  of  large  crops  to  raise  their  rates.    The  lowering  of  railway  rates  has  deprived  ' 

the  farmers  of  tne  Middle  States  of  the  advantage  of  their  location,  especially  since  \ 

the  through  rates  from  the  West  are  relatively  much  lower  than  the  local  rates.    ( 23. )  j 

Mr.  Stbvens  testifies  that  transportation  rates  have  been  very  greatly  reduced  in  I 

w)rgia  since  the  organization  of  the  State  oommission  under  wnose  control  the  rail- 
w»d8  are  operated.     (916. ) 

2.  Caa«t  of  increased  rates.*— Mr.  Eetghum,  of  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  says  there  has 
been  very  little  change  in  transportation  charges  from  that  vicinity  to  New  York  and  ■ 

Philadelphia  within  recent  years.  The  rates  on  some  things,  especially  live  stock,  to 
New  York  were  increased  a  few  years  ago.     (136. )  ^ 

Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  complaint  of 
high  transportation  rates  is  general  among  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  and  there  has  been 
much  agitation  for  legislation. 

Mr.  Miller  testifies  that  freight  rates  increased  during  the  year  preceding  the  date 
Mhis  testimony  (June,  1900),  with  the  effect  of  reducmg  the  value  of  the  farmers* 
jwoducts.    People  who  live  50  and  100  miles  east  of  Toledo  are  obliged  to  pay  freight  ' 

toToledo,  and  from  Toledo  to  New  York,  in  order  to  ship  their  products  to  the  sea-  1 

board.    A  lai^  part  of  the  cereal  products  of  Ohio  is  shipped  west  to  Toledo  before  : 


being  started  east,  and  the  rate  to  the  seaboard  is  greater  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Ohio  than  from  Toledo.  Shippers  in  the  interior  pomts  have  trouble  to  get  cars  in 
the  busy  season.  Mr.  Miller  is  not  in  favor  of  makmg  all  the  smaller  stations  through 
wlhng  T)oints,  however.     (613,  614,  616.) 

M^r.  Nall  testifies  that  since  1895  there  has  been  an  increase  of  freight  rates  of 
lw)m  10  to  30  per  cent  in  Kentucky.    The  average  increase  would  perhaps  be  12  J 
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per  cent.  In  passenger  rates  there  has  been  no  change.  The  raihroads  justify  the 
increase  by  the  claim  that  commodities  are  worth  more  and  should  therefore  liear  a 
greater  carrying  charge.     (813. ) 

8.  Sxeessiye  freight  rates  in  the  South. — Mr.  Barrett  considers  the  railway  freight 
rates  on  cotton  in  the  South  excessive.  It  cost  90  cents  to  transport  a  5()0-ponnd 
bale  32  miles  from  his  home  to  Augusta.  The  rate  from  Augusta  to  Savannah  is 
about  $1.30  per  bale.  The  ocean  freight  to  Liverpool,  3,000  miles,  is  from  |2  to  12.50 
per  bale,  so  that  the  railway  freight  for  a  much  shorter  distance  is  almost  as  ^reat 
An  official  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  recentlv  said  that  the  company  would  be  willing 
to  reduce  rates  on  cotton  in  round  bales  from  competing  points,  but  not  from  non- 
competing  points.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  can  be  put  into  a  car  in  round 
bales,  and  only  20,000  in  square  bales.     (51,  52. ) 

Mr.  Porter,  a  cotton  broker  of  Memphis,  says  there  would  be  a  great  outlet  for 
cotton  in  North  and  South  Carolina  if  it  were  not  for  the  prohibitive  freight  rates. 
The  freight  rates  for  uncompressed  cotton  are  59  cents  a  hundred  to  the  Carolinas, 
and  only  55}  cents  to  Ix)weir,  and  50}  cents  to  New  York.  Mr.  Porter  has  seen  the 
time  when  he  could  send  cotton  from  Memphis  through  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  Liver- 
pool for  42  cents,  when  it  cost  59  cents  to  stop  it  in  Charlotte.  There  is  a  physical 
division  of  the  cotton  business  of  the  railroads  which  makes  the  rate  to  Carolina 
points  noncompetitive.  The  cotton  dealers  have  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to 
get  the  rate  reauced,  but  without  success,  though  for  a  little  while  they  had  it  down 
to  42  cents.  All  they  have  ever  asked  is  to  have  the  Norfolk  rate,  which  Mr.  Porter 
thinks  is  42  cents,  appl^r  to  intermediate  points.  Mr.  Porter  thinks  that  if  the  Caro- 
lina planters  would  join  in  the  effort,  something  might  be  accomplished.  The 
reduoed  rate  would  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  raisers  of  cotton  and  to  the  planters  in 
Carolina,  and  the  railroads  would  have  more  cotton  to  haul.  With  the  increased 
spinning  capacity  of  the  Carolina  mills,  the  local  supply  of  cotton  is  inadequate,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  building  up  business  with  them  if  a  fair  freight  rate 
could  be  obtained.     (481,  482,  485.) 

Mr.  MosELBY,  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  the  river  rate  on  cotton  is  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  rail  rate,  but  the  transportation  lines  stand  by  their  agreements  pretty 
well,  and  there  is  not  much  cutting  of  rates.     (517,  518. ) 

Mr.  Peek,  of  Georgia,  thinks  the  expense  of  transportation  is  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Peek  lives  31  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  pays  on  freight 
to  that  city  15  cents  a  hundred  for  cotton  and  4  cents  a  bushel  for  com.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission  shows  that  the  railroads  have  earned  a 
dollar  for  every  linear  jjrard  of  road.     (461. ) 

Mr.  LovBJOY  says  it  is  difficult  to  raise  vegetables  and  fruits  in  (xeorgia  for  sale  in 
Northern  markets  on  account  of  the  excessive  freight  rates.  It  costs  much  more, 
sometimes  even  twice  as  much,  to  ship  goods  from  Georgia  to  New  York  as  it  does  to 
ship  them  from  New  York  back.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
competition  in  taking  goods  north  from  any  particular  town,  while  there  is  competi- 
tion out  from  the  great  cities.  The  rates  to  and  from  certain  competing  points  in 
Geoi^a  are  much  lower  than  elsewhere.  -  Often  it  costs  less  to  haul  goods  a  greater 
distance  on  this  account.  Generally  speaking,  over  the  entire  coun^  there  is  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  large  cities  as  against  small  towns.  This  practice  is  in  a  cer^ 
tain  sense  injurious  to  the  cities  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  since  it  draws 
laive  numbers  of  laborers  to  work  in  the  industries  which  are  driven  to  the  cities, 
and  attracts  others  with  the  unwarranted  hope  of  obtaining  labor.  When  a  depres- 
sion comes  there  are  great  numbers  of  unemployed.  Were  the  laborers  scattered 
more  throughout  the  country  and  employed  in  manufacturing  in  small  places  there 
would  be  much  less  difficulty  from  unemployment. 

The  two  railways  which  reach  the  locality  where  Mr.  Lovejoy  lives,  the  Central 
and  Southern  systems,  are  under  one  management,  although  they  claim  not  to  be. 
There  is  some  water  competition,  the  city  of  Hawkinsville  itself  owning  a  line  of 
small  steamships,  and  this  helps  greatly  in  keeping  rates  reasonable. 

The  witness  nas  nothing  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  these  discriminations  beyond 
the  present  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (80-82. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs,  of  Louisiana,  believes  that  since  the  creation  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  transportation  rates  have  been  regulated  a  little  more  satisfactorily.  He 
believes  the  railroads  have  done  everything  the  commission  required,  and  the  planters 
are  not  complaining  about  the  rates.  The  great  trouble  about  going  into  truck  indus- 
tries in  the  South  is  the  high  transportation  charge  to  New  York  and  Western  mar- 
kets, but  that  is  a  question  of  interstate  commerce.     (784. ) 

Mr.  Wedderburn  says  the  farmers  of  Virginia  think  the  transportation  rates  are  a 
little  too  high,  but  there  is  not  as  much  complaint  as  in  the  past.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  organization,  the  fanners  dp  not  get  together  and  talk  over  their  grievancee  so 
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much.  Moreover,  there  is  a  better  feeling  between  the  people  of  the  State  and  the 
raibroads  tiian  there  was  a  decade  aso.  The  railroads  have  better  facilities  and 
slightly  more  competition  than  formerly,  and  the  managers  are  finding  out  that  it  is 
better  not  to  antagonize  the  people  so  much;  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
(632.) 

Mr.  Clohan  says  there  is  no  board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  West  Vimnia. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  controls  only  the 
valuation  of  railroads  for  taxation.  He  favors  having  a  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, with  power  to  remedy  unfairness  in  rates  and  accommodations.  Frequent 
complaints  of  excessive  rates  have  been  made  in  the  governor's  messages  and  else- 
where.    (604.) 

4L  Batei  on  California  trait. — Mr.  Naftzger,  president  and  eeneral  manager  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  testifies  that  the  freight  tariff  is  exactly  the 
same  now  as  it  was  in  the  infancy  oi  the  traffic,  while  the  cost  of  operating  has  gone 
down  all  the  time.  This  applies  generally  to  the  Pacific  coast  tramc,  except  such  as 
is  under  the  influence  of  water  competition.  Most  of  the  California  products  are 
fruit,  in  which  rail  transportation  is  necessary.  The  cereals  go  by  water  to  Liver- 
pool. A  considerable  portion  of  the  freight  smpments  to  California  have  water  com- 
petition, and  pay  about  half  the  rate  paid  on  fruit  leaving  the  State.     (964.) 

Mr.  Naftzger  declares  the  existing  freight  rates  too  high.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  orange  business  in  California  they  were,  perhaps,  not  too  high,  as  the  pnces 
were  then  high  and  the  product  comparatively  hmitea.  Now  the  citrus  fruits  amount 
to  about  25,000  carloaas  and  are  steadily  increasing,  and  they  are  much  cheaper; 
consequently  the  margin  between  the  selling  price  and  the  freight  tariffs  is  dimin- 
ishing, and,  considering  these  conditions,  the  freight  rate  is  excessive.  The  freight 
rate  to  mountain  points,  such  as  Denver,  Pueblo,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake,  and  Montana 
points,  is  $1.12}  a  hundred.  For  aU  points  farther  east  the  rate  is  $1.25  a  hundred 
everywhere.  II  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  had  control  of  the  entire 
TO^uct  for  distribution,  a  graduated  rate  on  a  mileage  basis  would  be  preferred. 
The  cheaper  class  of  fnut  could  be  put  into  the  cheaper  territory  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  and  the  continual  forwarding  to  other  markets  would  be  eliminated. 
About  5  per  cent  of  the  California  fruit  is  sold  on  the  Pacific  coast;  another  5  per 
cent  is  sold  in  the  mountain  territory;  about  18  per  cent  goes  to  Missouri  River  points; 
Chicago  and  other  Mississippi  River  territory  take  about  17  per  cent;  the  trunk-line 
territory  about  15  per  cent;  Buffalo  and  the'  East  about  38  per  cent,  and  the  rest  is 
scattered  through  the  South.     (961,  962. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  says  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  loads  a  car  with  its 
minimum  IcSid  of  26,000  pounds  and  pays  $1.25  a  hundred.    There  is  a  ^' 
stamp  "  rate  on  citrus  fruits — that  is,  tne  same 


rate  prevails  to  all  points  east  of  the 
mountains.     (947. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  says  most  of  the  other  classes  of  freight  are  hauled  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  fruit,  and  some  of  them  on  equally  good  time.  The  railroads  claim  that 
fruit  is  very  expensive  to  transport,  because  it  has  to  be  hauled  on  expedited  trains. 
(956.) 

It  seems  unreasonable  to  the  people  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  carriers  to  say  that 
in  competition  with  water  rates  they  can  haul  goods  from  New  York  or  Chicago  to 
the  Pacific  coast  for  50  cents  a  hundred,  but  that  they  can  not  afford  to  haul  Cal- 
ifornia products  for  less  than  $1.25  to  $1.60  a  hundred.  If  the  water  competition 
makes  the  business  unprofitable  the  carriers  ought  to  let  it  go  by  water.  A  very 
laige  percentage  of  the  cost  of  operating  is  in  the  handling  of  the  freight  itself;  but 
the  carriers  never  handle  the  fruit.  Mr.  Naftzger  concedes  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  high  rates  is  that  the  cost  of  hauling  the  transcontinental  or  mountain  freight 
is  about  twice  the  cost  on  the  prairie  roads.     (962. ) 

5.  Bacent  freight  rednetiont  in  the  Horthwest. — Mr.  Hanlby,  business  agent  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  says  that  the  association  had  a 
bill  to  reduce  freight  rates  in  general  20  per  cent,  and  was  going  to  make  a  campaign 
issue  of  it.  As  a  compromise  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  reduced  the  rates  on 
grain  about  14  per  cent,  and  the  other  roads  had  to  follow  the  reduction.  The 
reduction  amounted  to  about  $1,100,000  on  the  Great  Northern  and  about  $3,400,000 
on  the  other  roads.  Mr.  Hanley  believes  that  the  rates  are  still  too  high.  (280, 
281.) 

Mr.  MoRAN  says  that  in  1898  associations  of  farmers  secured  a  reduction  of  freight 
rates  in  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest  amounting  to  about  14  per  cent  on  wheat. 
They  asked  for  20  per  cent,  and  had  a  committee  nominated  to  present  the  measure 
in  the  State  legislature,  but  this  became  unnecessary,  as  one  of  the  roads  voluntarily 
reduced  the  rates  on  grain.  The  president  of  this  railway  said  he  proposed  to  donate 
|1,096;000  to  the  farmers  by  reducing  rates  on  grain  1  cent  per  100  pounds  the  first 
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100  miles,  2  cents  for  the  second  100  milep,  3  cents  for  the  third  100  miles,  and  4 
cents  for  the  fourth  100  miles  from  the  terminal  market,  etc.,  ^ving  the  fanner 
farthest  away  from  the  terminal  market  4  times  as  much  reduction  as  those  near  by, 
thus  helping  to  equalize  freights.  The  reduction  which  this  road  inaugurated  on 
grain  rates  from  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  to  terminal  markets  of  Duluth 
and  Minneapolis  compelled  other  roads  to  meet  the  reduced  rates,  and  the  reduction 
on  that  season's  crop  was  computed  at  $3,400,000.     (712. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  testines  that  in  1898  the  freight  from  Aberdeen  to  Minneapolis  was 
reduced  2  cents,  from  12  to  10  cents  a  bushel.     (737. ) 

Mr.  Prom  testifies  that  the  freight  rate  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  was 
voluntarily  reduced  about  2  cents  a  100  pounds  throughout  North  Dakota  since  1897. 
(795.) 

Mr.  Budge  thinks  that  the  rate  from  Grand  Forks  to  Duluth  is  14  cents  a  100 
pounds,  or  8. 4  cents  a  bushel.  Formerly  the  rate  was  1 7, 1 8,  or  20  cents.  The  decline 
nas  added  something  to  the  value  of  farmer's  crop.     (853. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  that  transportation  rates  have  sometimes 
fluctuated  a  little  in  recent  years,  but  the  tendency  has  been  downward.  Much  time 
has  also  been  gained  in  stock  shipments.  Stock  is  sent  to  Eastern  markets  with  one- 
half  the  shrinkage  formerly  experienced,  and  at  lower  rates.     (938. ) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  l>ak.,  savs  freight  rates  have  fallen  in  the  past  10  years, 
and  every  time  the  railroad  reduces  the  rate  the  reduction  goes  into  the  producers' 
hands.    The  lower  the  rate  the  more  the  farmer  gets  for  his  products.     (727.) 

6.  Fanners  not  benefited  by  redncttoni  of  fireight  (See  also  XII  D  1,  Powers,  p. 
ccxcii.) — Mr.  MoRAN  declares  the  general  belief  that  any  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  grain  w^ill  go  to  the  j)roducer  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  wheat. 
The  reduction  secured  in  1898  did  not  increase  the  price  1  cent  the  day  the  rates 
.  went  into  effect.  The  farmers  have  therefore  concluded  that  the  reduction  of  freight 
rates  on  grain  crops  is  of  no  practical  benefit  to  them.  The  reduction  which  was 
intended  for  the  i)roducer  in  fact  went  to  the  consumer,  reducing  the  price  to  the 
farmers  of  the  entire  world,  while  the  railroads  lost  the  amount  of  the  reduction. 
The  various  wheat  countries  of  the  world  bring  all  the  surplus  wheat  of  the  world  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  buver  in  that  market  makes  the  price.  A  man  sending  wheat  to 
Liverpool  who  has  a  larger  margin  than  he  ought  to  have  may,  by  reason  of  that 
margin,  make  his  bid  lower  than  the  other  sellers,  but  his  competitors  will  immedi- 
ately **drop"  to  get  the  order.  Even  if  the  entire  freight  charge  w^ere  wiped  out, 
it  would  not,  in  the  lone  run,  add  a  penny  to  the  price  received  by  the  farmer,  because 
sellers  in  the  Liverpool  market  would  offer  wheat  lower.  Other  countries  would 
reduce  their  price  level,  even  if  they  had  to  sell  their  product  below  cost,  because 
there  is  a  surplus,  and  it  must  l>e  marketed.  Mr.  Moran  declares  it  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  Grain  Growers'  Association  that  the  abolition  of  the  freight  rate  would  work 
no  advantage  to  the  producer.  As  long  as  Liverpool  is  the  market  of  the  world,  he 
says,  and  aU  the  agricultural  nations  are  competitors  in  that  market,  Liverpool  will 
always  be  able  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  the  products  must  be  sold.     (712, 713. ) 

Mr.  Moran  says  the  farmer  pavs  the  freight  on  wheat,  the  farm  price  of  the  wheat 
being  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  freight;  but  reductions  in  freight  rates  benefit 
the  consumer,  not  the  producer.     (714,  715. ) 

Mr.  Moran  testifies  that  the  14  per  cent  reduction  given  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  went  into  effect  July  16,  1898.  Mr.  Moran  watched  the  price  of  wheat  to 
see  if  the  change  made  any  difference,  and  to  his  astonishment  found  that  there  was 
no  difference  whatever.  He  made  comparisons  with  the  price  paid  the  day  before 
the  reduction  took  effect,  and  also  with  the  price  a  week  later  and  a  week  earlier; 
he  also  learned  as  far  as  he  could  through  the  public  press  the  state  of  the  foreign 
market  and  the  price  at  other  stations,  without  finding  any  difference.  The  reduc- 
tion of  14  per  cent  did  not  amount  to  quite  2  cents  a  busnel.  Mr.  Moran  admits  that 
if  the  freight  rate  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  were  cut  in  two  the  farmers  might  for 
a  very  short  time  receive  some  small  benefit.     (718. ) 

Mr.  Moran  testifies  that  the  farmers  connected  with  the  National  Grain  Growers* 
Cooperative  Association  generally  believe  that  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  would  not 
benefit  them.  Outside  of  that  organization  they  have  not  generally  come  to  that 
conclusion,  but  still  believe  that  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  of  freijjht  goes  to  the 
farmer.  Mr.  Hill,  at  the  time  he  made  the  reduction,  finnly  believe<l  that  the 
difference  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer,  but  he  changed  his  vie^^-s,  and 
now  believes  that  the  farmer  does  not  get  the  l)enefit  of  a  reduction  on  wheat.    (718. ) 

Mr.  Moran  believes  that  when  the  freight  was  reduced  the  country  buyers  or  ship- 
pers understood  that  they  received  a  temporary  benefit.     (722. ) 

€.  Railroad  eombfnatlonfi. — 1.  Bate  agreements. — Mr.  Richards  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  just  as  much  of  a  railroad  jxx)!  as  there  ever  was,    The  Traffic  Associc^- 
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tion  19  nothing  but  a  pool,  which  has  been  doing  bosineflB  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
past;  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  methods  have  been  materially  changed, 
though  it  may  be  a  little  more  cautious.     (209,  210.) 

Mr.  Clohan  aays  the  farmers  of  West  Yiiginia  sell  their  grain  laively  at  Baltimore, 
and  the  rate  is  al>out  the  same  as  from  Chicajgo.  There  are  two  roads,  but  apparently 
there  is  a  combination  between  them  to  maintain  rates.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Porter,  a  cotton  broker  of  Memphis,  refers  to  a  cotton  committee  representing 
the  various  railroads,  which,  he  understands,  has  a  secretary  paid  by  the  different 
railroads,  who  promulgates  all  the  cotton  rates.     (484.) 

Mr.  NoRRis  says  New  York  dinners  are  not  so  materially  affected  by  combinations 
of  laihnoads  and  elevator  men  as  those  in  some  Western  States,  because  there  is  such 
competition  between  different  lines  of  road,  and  the  Erie  canal  is  a  balance  wheel. 
The  railroads  can  not  pinch  the  farmers  as  hard  as  they  do  out  West,  except  between 
noncompetitive  points.     (331.) 

S.  Pooling  of  eotton. — Mr.  Gage  testifies  that  the  different  railroads  carrying  cotton 
and  cotton  goods  from  Memphis  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  ports  have  a  pool- 
ing contract  which  he  thinks  has  been  very  rigidly  adhered  to.     (405.) 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Memphis,  thinks  a  better  freight  rate  could  be  obtained  if  the  physi- 
cal division  of  freight  among  the  railroads  could  be  done  away  with.  When  the 
Southern,  for  example,  has  as  much  freight  as  it  is  allowed  by  the  arransement,  it 
has  to  turn  the  remaining  cotton  over  to  some  other  road.  Each  road  is  allowed  its 
percenta^  on  the  cotton  freight,  whether  it  hauls  it  or  not.  There  was  a  lawsuit 
about  this  in  1899,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  decided  against  those  who 
attacked]  the  pool.     (484. ) 

Mr.  MofiELEY,  a  cotton  dealer  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  a  great  deal  of  business  has 
been  lost  to  Memphis  shippers  because  certain  large  spinning  establishments  in  the 
East  vrant  their  cotton  shipped  over  certain  lines,  and  the  cotton  shippers  in  Mem- 
phis can  not  choose  their  routes  on  account  of  the  physical  division  of  cotton  among 
the  railroads.  Until  a  few  years  ago  there  were  fast  freight  lines  whose  agents  made 
export  rates;  but  they  can  not  do  so  any  more,  because  initial  lines  dictate  the  road 
that  cotton  must  go  over,  and  have  thus  cut  off  the  competition  which  enabled  the 
shippers  to  get  veiy  much  better  rates.  Mr.  Moeeley  tninks  pooling  is  opposed  to 
the  best  interests  of  Memphis.     (617. ) 

8.  The  California  fimit  pooL — Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange  at  one  period  got  a  railroad  rebate,  as  did  everyone  else,  but  now 
gets  none  whatever.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  California  business  when 
almost  every  commodity  had  its  special  privilege  or  rebate  in  some  form.  TJnder  the 
existing  order  of  thin^  the  rate  is  firm  by  reason  of  the  arrangement  between  the 
carriers.  The  two  initial  railroads  operating  in  California — ^the  Atehison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific-— divide  the  business  between  themselves  and 
parcel  it  out  to  their  connections.  Formerly  the  flexible  rates  were  usually  made  or 
the  rebate  obtained  through  a  private  car  line,  several  of  which  were  operating. 
Specalators  whose  sole  hope  of  reward  was  in  the  rebate  dipped  into  the  traffic,  con- 
'tracting  with  the  producers  to  handle  the  crop.  The  producers  were  no  better  off 
for  the  rebate,  ana  usually  the  crop  was  poorly  handled.  The  system  was  extremely 
demoralizing  to  the  business,  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  handle  it  properlv.  The  establishment  of  a  steady  rate  eliminated  these 
so-called  pirates.  While  Mr.  Naftasger  understands  that  an  association  as  large  as  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  is  verv  likely  to  get  special  benefits  from  shift- 
ing rates,  he  believes  the  steady  rate  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  industry,  as  well 
as  of  good  morals.     (946, 947. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  says  the  initial  carriers  have  control  of  the  routing  of  the  freight  to 
its  destination,  and  give  it  out  to  their  connections  to  suit  themselves,  merely  giving 
the  shipper  the  privilep^  of  determining  what  terminal  he  desires  and  of  diverting 
his  shipments  in  transit;  that  is,  a  car  snipped  to  Kansas  City  may  be  diverted  to 
Chicago,  to  Buffalo,  and  to  Boston,  the  same  rate  applying  to  Boston  that  applied  to 
Kansas  City.     (961.) 

Mr.  Naftzger's  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  the 
two  railroads  are:  In  entering  into  contracts  with  the  refrigerator  lines  the  two  com- 
panies contract  for  precisely  the  same  amount  of  equipment.  They  have  repeatedly 
refused  to  permit  fruit  to  be  loaded  on  one  line  and  forwarded  on  the  otner  line, 
because  the  second  line  was  already  ahead  in  the  shipments.  They  have  repeatedly 
asked  the  shippers  to  even  up  the  shipments  between  them.  They  have  refused  to 
allow  fruit  to  to  hauled  from  the  vicinity  of  one  road  and  loaded  and  shipped  out  on 
the  other  line;  they  have  insisted  in  such  cases  upon  billing  the  car  over  the  road 
near  whose  line  the  fruit  was  grown.     (963. ) 
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Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  in  a  case  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com* 
mission  complaint  was  made  against  both  the  initial  carriers  in  California  for  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  one  shipper  over  others,  this  one  shipper  having  under  his 
ownership  and  control  a  line  of  refrigerator  cars,  not  onl^  for  his  own  benefit,  but 
into  whicn  the  Fruit  Exchange  was  forced  to  put  its  shipments,  which  were  ihua 
made  under  the  notice  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  compet- 
itor in  business.  Complaint  was  also  made  against  the  refrigerator  rates  and  agamst 
the  custom  of  the  carriers  in  taking  the  routing  of  the  business  into  their  own  hands. 
The  whole  private-car  system  was  complained  against,  the  contention  being  that  the 
carriers  had  no  right  to  farm  out  the  business  to  other  corporations  or  individuals, 
and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  furnish  equipment  under  their  own  control.  The 
refrigerator  rate  is  believed  to  be  excessive  because  of  this  combination.  Formerly 
some  reductions  from  the  published  rates  could  ordinarily  be  secured,  but  that  can 
not  now  be  done.  Since  the  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  initial  carriers 
and  the  car  lines  the  freight  rates  and  the  refrigerator  rates  have  remained  firm  and 
arbitrary.  Complaint  was  also  made  to  the  commission  of  the  increase  of  the  mini- 
mum carload  weight,  which  for  citrus  fruit  was  increased  from  20,000  to  21,000,  then 
to  24,000,  and  finally  to  26,000  pounds.  This  has  worked  a  hardship  to  the  shippers, 
because  many  of  the  cars  were  unsuitable  for  carrving  so  heavy  a  load,  causing  a 
great  deal  of  loss  by  decay,  and  also  because  many  Wentem  markets  that  would  take 
a  small  carload  could  not  take  a  laree  one.  Thus  wholesale  markets  were  converted 
into  retail  and  jobbing  markets,  and  many  small  towns  were  forced  to  get  their  sup- 
plies through  other  cities  secondhand  instead  of  getting  them  direct  in  car  lots. 
Frices  were  thus  raised  and  the  consumption  and  demand  limited.     (961.) 

D.  Discriminations.— 1.  Between  localitiet  and  claMet  of  f^igkt— The  farmeis 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dye  says,  complain  greatly  that  relatively  lower  rates  of  trans- 
portation for  longer  distances  have  greatly  injured  them  by  enabling  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, milk,  etc.,  to  reach  New  York  markets  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  There  are 
also  discriminations  in  classification,  especially  on  the  basis  of  relative  perishability 
of  freight.     (96.) 

Mr.  Brioham  says  the  grain  dealers  get  advantages  over  the  formers  in  the  matter 
of  rates;  the  rates  from  Western  farms  to  Chicago  are  much  higher  than  those  paid 
by  the  dealers  from  Chicago  to  the  East     (23. ) 

Mr.  NoRRis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Gran^,  e&ys  the  man  who  has  access 
to  the  Chicago  market  is  better  off  than  the  man  living  in  western  New  York.  A 
man  who  has  to  depend  upon  local  transportation  between  noncompetitive  points 
can  not  get  the  fair  rates  that  exist  between  competitive  points.     (328. ) 

Mr.  Clohan  says  the  Baltimore  shipper  puts  nis  fruit  into  the  Wheeling  market 
at  25  cents,  while  fruit  growers  100  mifes  nearer  have  to  pay  50  cents.     (604. ) 

Mr.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says  the  farmers  complain  that  the  freight  rates 
between  points  in  South  Dakota  and  Mmneapolis  are  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
rates  for  greater  distances.  The  rate  from  Aberdeen  to  Minneapolis  is  17  cents  a 
hundred,  or  10.2  cents  a  bushel;  to  Duluth  it  is  20  cents  a  hundred,  or  12  cents  a« 
bushel;  to  Chicago  it  is  27  cents  a  hundred,  or  16.2  cents  a  bushel.  The  distance 
from  Aberdeen  to  Minneapolis  is  280  miles,  and  from  Aberdeen  to  Chicago  700  milea 
The  rate  for  the  first  300  miles  is  10.2  cents  and  for  the  last  400  miles  6  cents.  (739, 
740.) 

Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  complaints  of  discrimination  are  numerous  in  Kentucky. 
(813.) 

2.  Bpeoial  rates  and  rebates.  (See  also  XIII  C  3,  p.  cccv;  XIV  A  15,  p.  cccxxiii.)— 
Mr.  Richards  says  the  stability  of  a  rate  is  more  important  than  the  rate  itself.  Of 
two  dealers  buying  wheat  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  prices,  one  can  sell  more 
cheaply  than  the  other  because  of  discriminations.  Mr.  Richards  thinks  discriminar 
tion  IS  practiced  more  than  formerly  from  the  fact  that  it  has  driven  men  out  of  busi- 
ness. Men  who  made  money  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  a  few  years  ago  are 
practically  doing  nothing.     (206,  210,  211.) 

Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley  says  the  railroad  managers  are  able  to  dictate  the  freight  rates 
paid  by  an  individual  and  by  his  competitors,  and  are  thus  able  to  make  or  unmake 
almost  any  business  man  or  ahnost  any  community.     (231. ) 

Dr.  Crowell  has  no  doubt  that  discriminating  rates  exist  Corresponding  to  the 
published  standard  rates,  which  the  small  shipper  has  to  pay,  are  secret  special  rates 
known  only  to  a  few  persons.  They  are  made  by  contract' with  the  company  for  a 
period  of  months.  Dr.  Crowell  is  informed  by  a  railway  employee  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  an  official  to  have  by  his  side  a  stack  of  special  rates  as  hi^h  as  a  table. 

The  differential  between  Chicago  and  New  York  on  the  seaboard  lines  is  practically 
nonoperative  at  present,  because  they  have  more  freight  than  they  can  well  handle; 
but  when  they  have  less  freight  than  they  can  conveniently  handle,  the  differential 
will  be  enforced,  and  the  rate  cutting  will  go  on.     (345,  346. ) 
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Dr.  Crowell  oonsidejrB  it  impoesible  to  deal  with  discrimination  from  the  etand- 
point  of  the  individual  Commonwealth.  Pennsylvania  made  a  strong  effort  to  prevent 
discrimination,  but  it  practically  amounted  to  nothing,  because  the  lai^ger  part  of  the 
conimerce  was  interstate.     (337.) 

Mr.  NoBRia,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  thinks  there  have  been  large 
rebateb  made  to  laroe  shippers  in  New  York  State,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  large 
shippers  are  entitles  to  discounts.     (328. ) 

Mr.  Gkobgs,  of  Chicago,  says  railroad  rates  are  not  always  reasonable  under  pres- 
ent laws,  and  that  large  snippers  are  favored  while  the  class  which  needs  favors  is 
discriminated  against  The  railway  companies  cater  to  the  elevator  men  and  grain 
havers,  because  it  is  less  trouble  to  deal  with  them.  The  farmer  who  has  a  carload 
of  grain  to  ship  may  have  to  wait  a  month  or  two  before  he  can  get  a  car,  and  becomes 
discouraj^  and  sells  out  for  whatever  he  can  get;  but  a  railioad  company  will  see 
that  a  buyer  who  applies  for  10  cars  gets  them  promptly.  In  many  cases  if  the  buyer 
finds  that  the  farmer  wants  to  ship  grain  he  will  order  a  few  more  cars  than  he  wants 
to  use,  more  than  the  company  is  willing  to  furnish  at  that  point,  and  the  farmer, 
needing  money,  gets  discouraged  and  sells  out  for  what  he  can  get.     (225. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  thinks  big  shippers  have  a  little 
advantage,  though  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  absolute  proof.    (252. ) 

Mr.  Wedderburn  knows  of  a  man  who  contracted  witn  a  railroad  to  have  100 
barrels  of  flour  delivered  at  a  certain  price,  but  packed  about  500  barrels  into  the 
car.  The  railroads  make  contracts  with  lai^e  snippers  for  a  smaller  amount,  and 
allow  the  shipper  to  exceed  the  shipment,  without  any  super\'ision.     (633.) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  a  cotton  dealer  of  Memphis,  says  a  ^reat  many  of  the  cotton  people 
think  the  railroads  grant  special  favors  to  some  shippers  by  rebating  all  the  local 
rate  to  Memphis  when  the  cotton  is  reshipped,  thus  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  exporter.     (516.) 

£•  The  Intentate-iTomineree  lair  and  proposed  reforma.— l.  Criti- 
cirai*  of  the  existing  law. — Mr.  Richards,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  understands 
that  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  discrimi- 
nation, but  in  passing  it  Congress  was  led  to  applv  certain  remedies  which  the  courts 
have  declared  unconstitutional.  A  man  can  not  be  compelled  to  testify  against  him- 
self. Then  the^'  sought  to  amend  the  law  by  relieving  the  witness  of  criminality. 
Discrimination  m  the  loi^  and  short  haul  bias  been  another  perplexing  question. 
Mr.  Richards  says  the  law  has  been  inoculated  with  vicious  provisions  which  destroy 
its  efficiency  as  a  protective  measure.  It  neither  confers  tne  requisite  powers  upon 
the  commissioners,  nor  reaches  the  foundation  of  the  wrongs  it  was  intended  to 
correct     (207,  208.) 

Mr.  Richards  has  never  regarded  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  amounting  to 
anything,  except  as  a  kind  of  club  held  over  the  railroad  company  if  it  will  not  give 
a  man  a  pass.  Mr.  Richards  says  the  law  was  hailed  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
by  the  railroads  because  it  simplified  their  business.  They  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  give  a  rebate  to  one  man  than  to  100  or  500.     (204, 206. ) 

Mr.  George  says  the  interstate-commerce  law  seems  to  be  uioperative  in  a  good 
many  ways;  not  much  progress  has  been  made  under  it.  It  is  a  compromise  mea^ 
ure;  there  were  three  or  four  bills  in  Congress  and  a  compromise  was  necessary. 
A  good  manv  people  have  lost  confidence  and  say  that  it  is  worse  than  no  measure 
at  all;  but  Mr.  George  thinks  it  a  step  in  the  ri^^^ht  direction.     (226. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  there  is  considerable  complaint  in  the  8outh  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  not  doing  what  it  was  expected  to  do.  It  was  thought 
that  it  would  regulate  rates  so  as  to  give  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  putting  his 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Complaints  arise  from  time  to  time  in  Louisiana  that  such  and  such  a  place  is  get- 
ting rates  that  Louisiana  can  not  get.     ( 784. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  the  general  feeling  in  Pennsylvania  is  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  has  been  a  very  valuable  aid  in  preventing  freight  discriminations.- 
(373.) 

2.  iBorease  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commietion't  powers  advoeated. — Mr.  Jones 
believes  that  the  question  of  transportation  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  indus- 
trial interests.  Railwavs,  like  all  others  who  have  the  power,  are  likely  to  be  grasp- 
ing and  extortionate.  Legislation,  therefore,  is  necessary.  The  power  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  increased.    (31. ) 

Mr.  Brigham  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more  power,  ho 
that  it  could  remedy  the  wrongs  it  finds.     (27. ) 

Mr.  Miller  suggests  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  powers  should 
be  enlarged  and  tr^t  it  should  have  better  facilities  for  enforcing  its  orders,  as  already 
recommended  by  the  Industrial  Commission.    (See  vol.  1,  pp.  6,  7. )    He  thinks  this 
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view  is  pretty  generally  entertained  by  the  farmers.  There  is  a  pretty  general  feel- 
ing in  Ohio  that  there  should  be  some  State  legislation  in  the  matter  of  passenger 
travel,  but  that  the  National  Government  shouldcontrol  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities.    (618,  619.) 

Mr.  Richards  says  the  commission  should  be  given  judicial  or  police  powers  and 
sufjervisory  power  to  control  every  detail  connected  with  transportation,  including 
weighing,  storage,  inspection,  and  transfers  from  one  line  to  another.  Mr.  Richards 
thinks  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be  clothed  with  power  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  facilitate  and  promote  interstate  commerce.  He  does  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  rate-making  power  should  be  given  the  commission.  (206,  207, 
211.) 

Mr.  Richards  proposes  amendments  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  empowering 
the  commission  to  supervise  the  inspection,  storage,  weighing,  and  transfer  of  all 
interstate  shipments  of  grain  and  seeds,  and  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regular 
tions  to  prevent  improper  inspection,  grading,  or  weighing,  mixing  of  different 
grades,  or  separating  dinerent  qualities  of  the  same  ^rade,  and  giving  the  commis- 
sion the  complete  jurisdiction  of  a  trial  court,  appeal  to  lie  to  the  court  of  ap|)eal8, 
whose  decisions  should  be  final  except  on  constitutional  questions;  also  requiring 
bills  of  lading  to  state  the  actual  net  weight  of  each  carload  of  grain  or  seeds,  claims 
for  shortage  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  commission  on  that  basis,  and  prohibiting  the 
storage  of^rain  in  any  elevator  or  other  place  of  storage  the  owner,  manager,  or 
agent  of  which  deals  in  grain  on  his  own  account  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  owner  of  the  grain  so  stored.     (218,  219. ) 

Mr.  Richards  would  have  one  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
an  agriculturist,  another  representing  the  manufacturers,  another  representing  the 
commercial  and  merchandismg  interests,  and  one  an  attorney.     (220. ) 

Mr.  Naftzger  thinks  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  proper  tribunal 
should  have  power  to  determine  what  are  reasonable  rates  and  to  classify  rates.  At 
present,  where  the  carriers  are  forbidden  to  increase  the  rate  without  the  consent  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  they  accomplish  the  same  result  by  changing 
the  classification.  The  order  of  the  commission  ought  to  fp  into  effect  as  soon  as 
made,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal.  Mr.  Naftzger  thinks  it  is  not  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  is  a  reasonable  rate.     (962,  963. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  there  is  a  general  demand  in  Illinois  for  an  increase  of  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (254. ) 

Mr.  Porter,  a  cotton  broker,  believes  in  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion greater  powers.     (484. ) 

Mr.  George  is  in  favor  of  giving  the  commission  more  power.     (226. ) 

Mr.  Wbdderburn  suggests,  as  a  remedy  for  railroad  discriminations,  giving  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority  to  enforce  its  rules  and  regulations. 
(633.) 

8.  Prevention  of  epeeial  rates  and  rebates.— Mr.  Richards  says  all  rates  should  be 
uniform  and  based  upon  single  carloads  as  the  unit.  Discriminations,  special  rates, 
and  rebates  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  The  small  shipper  should  be  protected 
as  much  as  the  big  one.     (206,  210. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  president  of  the  National  Grain  Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
desires  a  rigid  execution  of  the  law  preventing  railroads  from  granting  rebates  to 
specially  favored  shippers.     (719,  720.) 

4.  Legaliiation  of  pooling. — Mr.  George  advocates  the  legalization  of  pooling  under 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Government,  so  as  to  give  the  people  the  benefit  of 
whatever  advantage  the  railroads  may  derive  from  pooling.  Competition,  he  says, 
is  wasteful  and  letuls  to  discrimination.     (224.) 

Mr.  Richards,  a  Chicago  grain  merchant,  thinks  it  would  hardly  pav  to  legalize 
pooling^  but  it  would  depend  upon  how  it  was  legalized.  If  the  laws  of  trade  could 
DC  earned  out,  the  question  of  rates  would  regulate  itself  under  competition.  If  a 
j^ilroad  can  not  get  what  it  considers  its  share  of  the  business  at  tb^  l^al  rates,  it 
will  cut  rates,  no  matter  how  strong  the  agreements  are.     (210.) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  Chicago  commission  merchant,  does  not  believe  the  permission  of 
pooling  would  prevent  cut  rates  and  special  warehouse  facilities.     (231,  232. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  does  not  see  that  any  possible 
benefit  can  come  to  the  producer  from  the  permission  of  pooling,  and  is  opposed  to 
it  on  principle.  He  believes  in  open  competition  among  railroads  as  in  everything 
else.     (254.) 

Mr.  Barrett  believes  that  combinations  among  railways  to  prevent  l^itimate 
competition  should  be  prohibited.  He  speaks  especially  of  the  consolidation  of 
parallel  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  the  Charlotte  and 
Columbia  roads,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  the  Georgia  Railroad. 
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The  constitution  of  Georgia  prohibits  siich  combinationH,  l)nt  tlie  State  otiufrs  <1o 
not  enforce  it.     (55. ) 

6.  Ooyemment  ownenhip. — Mr.  Wilbon,  master  of  the  Illinois  Stat«^  (Grange,  thinks 
the  Goveniinent  should  entirely  control  the  raiiroatln,  and  if  it  can  not  control  them 
he  favors  Government  ownership.     (254. ) 

Mr.  S.  H.  Grbeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  stable  and  uniform  freight  rates,  and  says  they  will  never  be  sei^ured  until  the 
Government  owns  the  railroads,  under  a  satisfactory  system  of  civil  service.  The 
idea  of  attempting  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  without  such  a  system  of  civil  service 
seems  to  him  folly.     (231,  232. ) 

F.  Wagon  roads. — 1.  Poor  eharaetor  of  American  eonntry  roadi. — Professor  Bai- 
ley, of  Cornell  University,  says  that  American  county  roads  are  very  poor,  partly 
hecause  of  the  great  extent  of  the  countrv  and  the  large  holdingn,  and  partly  becau«)e 
in  numy  regions  the  railroads  developed  before  the  wagon  roath*,  and  the  need  of 
road  improvement  has  therefore  been  less  imperative.  In  many  great  regions  road 
material  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Poor  roaas  add  to  the  unattractiveness  of  farm 
life,  and  are  therefore  socially  as  well  as  economically  important.  They  can  not, 
however,  be  (x>nsidered  as  an  underlying  cause  of  any  agricultural  decline.  The 
agitation  fori^ood  roads  might  easily  oe  carried  too  far,  for  the  building  of  roads 
might  often  entail  more  expense  than  the  adjoining  property  is  worth.     ( 1012. ) 

2.  Coot  of  transportatioB. — Mr.  Dodob,  director  of  public  road  inquiries.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  investigated  the  cost  of  transportation  on  com- 
mon roads  by  animal  power,  and  found  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  to  be  about 
25  cents,  as  compared  with  one-half  of  1  cent  by  steam  power  and  1  mill  by  steam- 
ship on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  many  instances  where  there  were  partial  Ic^s  and 
very  bad  roads  the  cost  would  be  50  cents  a  ton-mile.  The  average  cost  over  the 
best  improved  roads  is  between  10  and  15  cents  in  this  country,  though,  according  to 
consular  reports,  it  go^s  as  low  as  8  cents  in  European  countries. 

Mr.  Dodge  says  that  General  Stone,  his  predecessor  in  office,  on  the  basis  of  inquiries 
in  1,200  dinerent  counties,  estimated  the  cost  of  transportation  at  25  cents  a  ton-mile, 
and  the  ^laryland  commission  has  estimated  the  cost  at  26  cents.  The  cost  in  Mexico 
has  also  been  estimated  at  26  cents.    (690,  691,  700. ) 

Mr.  Dodge  considers  the  cost  of  moving  materials  over  highways  unnecessarily 
high.  He  says  there  has  not  been  much  reduction  in  the  cost  dunng  a  long  perio<l 
of  time,  but  estimates  that  four-fifths  of  the  present  cost  can  be  saved.  The  cost 
would  then  be  10  times  the  average  cost  of  transportation  on  steam  cars.     (693. ) 

Mr.  Spear,  of  Vermont,  says  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  reduced  in  the 
past  40  years  by  the  railroads  and  by  improved  highways.     (408.) 

8.  Importanco  of  road  improvement — Mr.  Hamilton  believes  the  country  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  good  roads.  The  building  of  a  good  road  out  to  a  farm  brings  it 
nearer  the  place  of  business  and  enables  the  farmer  to  haul  double  the  load  he  did 
before,  and  saves  time  to  that  extent.  The  labor  and  time  of  the  f^trmer  are  very 
much  more  valuable  than  formerly.    (370.) 

Mr.  DoDOE  declares  that  population,  like  everything  else,  moves  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  good  roaas  form  lines  of  less  resistance  than  poor  roads;  hence, 
where  the  better  roads  are  there  will  be  the  greater  immbers  of  people  and  the  greater 
wealth.  Better  modes  of  transportation  not  onlv  increase  the  power  of  production 
and  the  value  of  land,  but  have  a  more  powerral  influence  on  the  location  of  the 
people  than  anything  else.     ( 703. ) 

Mr.  Dodge  has  no  doubt  that  great  fortunes  result  largely  from  taking  advantage 
of  cheap  transportation.  The  community  which  lacks  cheap  transportation  never 
has  any  rich  people.  Those  i)arts  of  the  country  which  have  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion but  animal  pow^er  are  universally  noor.  The  value  of  land  is  estimated  by  the 
distance  from  cheap  transportation.  Mr.  Dodge  believes  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment— national,  State,  and  local — to  turn  its  attention  to  road  improvement,  not  only 
because  of  the  added  value,  but  because  it  tends  to  place  people  more  nearly  upon  an 
equality  as  to  the  value  of  their  property,  the  profits  of  tneir  industry,  and  the 


rewards  of  their  labor.     (698.^ 

Mr.  Dodge  says  that  when  tne  steam  engine  was  first  developed  as  a  locomotive  the 
intention  was  to  move  ordinarv  small  vehicles,  only  about  3  or  4  or  perhaps  6  in  a  train ; 
but  the  engine  was  developed  so  as  to  draw  heavier  burdens  than  was  expected,  and 
the  size  and  speed  of  the  vehicles  were  increased.  The  running  of  these  large  cars 
so  cheaply  and  so  fast  diverted  attention  from  the  smaller  vehicles  and  from  the 
improvement  of  the  highways;  but  there  is  still  a  necessity  for  the  small  vehicle  to 
serve  people  locally.  The  large  vehicle  is  not  satisfactory  for  the  short  haul,  and 
there  is  to-day  no  cheap  means  of  transportation  for  distances  of  from  5  to  10  or  15 
milee.    The  high  rates  for  short  hauls,  with  the  loading,  unloading,  and  hauling  at 
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each  end,  makes  the  cost  about  equal  to  that  of  using  animal  power  for  the  entire 
distance.  The  problem  is  still  unsolved,  but  the  prospect  of  results  beneficial  to  all 
classes  is  much  greater  than  ever  before.     (699. ) 

Mr.  JoNBs,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  considers  the  building  of  {food  country 
roads  of  very  great  importance.  Every  dollar  wisely  invested  in  this  way  would 
return  200  per  cent.  The  chief  advantage  to  the  farmer  would  be  the  possibility  of 
taking  his  goods  to  market  at  any  time,  thus  preventing  the  fluctuations  in  pricee 
due  to  the  stopping  of  such  transportation.  Good  roads  would  prevent  the  necessity 
of  disposing  of  products  immediately  and  of  storing  them  in  great  elevators.  The 
knowledge  of  buyers  that  so  much  grain  is  on  store  in  elevators  tends  to  depress 
prices,  wnile  storage  in  farmers'  granaries  would  not  have  so  great  an  effect  More- 
over the  cost  of  insuring  grain  on  the  farm  is  less  than  in  the  city  elevators.     (39. ) 

Mr.  Ketc'hum,  of  New  Jersey,  thinks  good  roads  will  be  of  no  great  benefit  except 
to  the  farmers  adjacent  to  the  large  cities,  especially  dairymen  who  go  to  town  every 
day.     (136.) 

Professor  Davenport  says  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wrons  fi'guring  as  to  the  economy 
of  ^ood  roads,  and  a  great  danger  of  magnifying  their  financial  necessity.  In  any 
agncultural  section  that  is  producing  crops  extensively  the  roads  are  coniparatiyely 
good  a  large  part  of  the  year.  In  Illinois  it  is  possible  to  send  heavy  loads  over  the 
roads  a  g^xl  share  of  the  season,  and  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  unused  horse 
labor  on  the  farms.  Professor  Davenport,  however,  mentions  other  arguments  for 
good  roads  which  he  considers  convincing:  their  convenience,  uplifting  influence, 
and  advantage  in  making  country  life  happier.     (273. ) 

4.  Boad  improvement  in  varions  States. — Massachusetts. — Mr.  Stockwell  esLys  that 
the  roads  of  Massachusetts  are  good  in  comparison  with  other  States.  Under  the 
Massachusetts  law  the  Highway  Commission  builds  a  mile  of  road  here  and  there  in 
the  towns,  free  or  nearly  free,  as  an  incentive  to  the  towns.  The  plan  is  eventually 
to  bring  these  lines  into  communication,  making  a  continuous  roaa  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  The  country  towns  can  hardly  imitate  such 
good  pieces  of  road,  but  they  are  having  a  good  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of 
good  roads.  Mr.  Stockwell  regards  the  roads  as  an  index  of  the  character  and 
civilization  of  the  people.  He  thinks  the  Massachusetts  roads  and  roadsides  are 
becoming  increasingly  comfortable  and  attractive.  There  is  a  forestry  association 
which  works  in  harmony  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  this  matter.  The  State 
appropriations  for  State  roads,  including  bridges  and  culverts,  have  amounted  to  more 
than  $3,000,000.     (896.) 

New  Jersey. — Mr.  Dye  enumerates  several  systems  of  road  building  in  operation  in 
New  Jersey — the  old  township  system,  special  county  systems  in  navicular  counties, 
and  the  State-aid  system.  The  latter  was  established  as  the  result  of  efforts  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  State  road  conventions  held  during  three  succes- 
sive years.  The  appropriation  by  the  State  has  increased  from  $76,000  per  year  to 
$150,000,  and  -the  system  has  become  more  popular  with  the  people.  Under  the 
law,  if  two-thirds  of  the  property  owners  livmg  along  any  road  petition  for  an 
improved  road  it  is  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  one-third  of  the  cost 
being  met  by  the  property  owners  benefited,  one-third  by  the  county,  and  one-third 
by  the  State.  The  road  then  becomes  a  county  road  maintained  at  county  expense. 
The  original  act  required  that  such  roads  be  constructed  of  macadam  or  telfonl,  but 
late  amendments  allow  them  to  be  built  of  gravel,  oyster  shells,  or  bog  ore.  The 
cost  per  square  yard  varies  from  20  cents  to  70  cents. 

Improved  roads  are  of  special  advantage  to  those  who  can  haul  their  own  products, 
especially  vegetables,  to  the  market  over  them.  They  are  of  less  advantage  to  other 
farmers.     (94-97.) 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Hamilton  says  the  system  of  road  construction  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  very  imperfect.  *  *  It  is  the  old  method  in  most  of  the  districts  of  working  out 
or  loafing  out  the  tax."  It  is  in  the  hands  of  inefficient  men,  because  a  business  man 
or  a  man  of  any  considerable  occupation  can  not  afford  to  be  a  road  supervisor,  and  a 
man  is  selectea  for  that  office  because  he  is  unable  to  do  anything  else.  It  is  often  a 
polite  way  of  keeping  him  off  the  township.  He  gets  $200,  $250,  or  $300,  and  wants 
to  keep  the  position,  so  he  does  not  urge  those  who  are  called  out  to  work  under  him 
to  do  more  tium  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  he  secures  reelection  year  after  year, 
and  after  20  years  of  such  service  the  roads  are  no  better  than  when  he  began. 
There  are  about  100,000  miles  of  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  ousideof  boroughs  and  cities, 
which  cost  about  $4,000,000  a  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  $40  a  mile,  and  80  or  90  per  cent 
of  them  are  very  little  better  than  they  were  many  years  ago.  Where  gentlemen 
have  put  up  country  residences  and  taken  an  inteiest  in  road  improvement,  notably 
about  Philadelphia,  good  roads  have  been  built.  Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  it  perfectly 
practicable,  with  business  energy,  to  put  the  roads  into  good  condition  with  the 
taxes  now  levied.    In  most  districts  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  material.     (369.) 
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Ohio. — ^Mr.  Millbr  testifies  that  the  roads  through  a  very  considerable  part  of  Ohio 
have  been  improved  under  the  general  turnpike  and  the  1  and  2  mile  assessment 
laws.  The  matter  is  taken  by  petition  before  the  commissioners  of  the  county 
or  counties  over  which  the  improvement  is  to  extend,  and  if  the  prayer  is  granted  by 
the  commissioners  the  improvement  is  made  and  the  benefits  are  assessed  within  1  or 
2  miles.  In  many  cases  the  cities  at  the  termini  of  the  improvement  are  assessed  for 
a  considerable  share  of  the  expense.  The  assessments  are  finally  passed  upon  by  the 
county  commissioners.  The  counties  which  originally  had  the  most  impassable 
roads  now  have  the  best  roads  in  the  State,  usually  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,. for  in 
some  counties,  where  the  roads  are  passable  in  a  state  of  nature,  improvements  have 
not  been  made.  The  expense  of  bndges  and  culverts,  when  exceeding  $50,  is  borne 
by  the  counties,  anjrthing  less  than  $50  by  the  townships,  unless  in  case  of  a  road 
improvement.  The  brid^^  are  sometimes  added  to  the  assessment,  but  not  as  a  rule. 
Orainarily  the  land  benefited  pays  for  the  grading  and  macadam  or  graveling  of  the 
road,  while  the  coimty  or  township  pays  for  the  bridges  and  culverts.  It  is  unlawful 
to  haul  more  than  2,500  pounds  on  a  wagon  of  narrow  tread  over  an  improved  road. 
This  law  has  had  the  effect  of  multiplying  broad-tread  wasons  very  greatly,  and 
many  farmers  now  have  no  narrow-tread  wagons.     (608,  609. ) 

Michigan, — ^Mr.  Smith  says  the  roads  in  Imchigan  are  universally  bad  in  the  fall. 
He  has  watched  loads  of  sugar  beets  at  the  Alma  factory  which  aid  not  average  2 
tons.  If  a  man  has  to  haul  beets  3  miles  and  makes  only  1  trip  a  day,  it  takes  nearly 
5  days  to  deliver  an  acre  of  beets.  On  the  good  stone  roaas  about  Bay  City  Mr. 
Smith  has  seen  3-horse  teams  haul  from  3  to  5  tons  of  b^ts  at  a  load,  and  the  cost  of 
delivering  is  thus  materially  reduced.  Good  roads  are  needed  and  are  demanded  by 
the  towns  and  villages  where  beets  are  grown.     (576,  578.) 

EUnois. — Mr.  Burke  testifies  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Illinois  State  legis- 
lature at  the  session  of  1899  providing  for  road  improvements,  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
to  be  paid  by  the  State,  35  per  cent  by  the  counties,  and  15  per  cent  by  the  abutting 
farms.  The  farmers  defeated  the  measure  on  the  sround  that  the  50  per  cent  and  35 
per  cent  would  laigely  come  out  of  their  pockets  also,  showing  that  they  realize  how 
justly  they  are  treated  in  the  matter  of  taxation.     (197. ) 

Minnesota. — Mr.  M.  F.Greslby  testifiesthatin  some  parts  of  Minnesota  theroadsareso 
poor  as  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  adjoining  lands.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
improve  the  roads,  but  every  district  is  left  to  one  man's  ideas,' which  sometimes  are 
very  crude.  Enough  money  is  spent  on  the  roads,  but  there  should  be  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  general  supervision.     (938. ) 

North  and  South  Dakota.— Mr.  Grbelby  testifies  that  the  roads  are  excellent  in 
North  and  Soath  Dakota  regardless  of  the  work  done  on  them,  because  the  dry  cli- 
nuite  and  soil  make  good  roiSbeds.     ^38. ) 

Mr.  Budge  says  the  roads  in  North  Dakota  are  bad  onlv  in  the  spring  for  about  two 
or  three  weeks.  In  the  fall  they  are  hard  and  like  paved  roads.  There  is  very  little 
material  in  the  State  for  making  macadam  roads.  Bridges  of  any  considerable  size 
are  built  by  the  counties,  and  the  townships  put  in  t'he  culverts.  The  grading  is 
done  by  the  fanners  in  pavment  of  the  road  tax.  There  is  an  improvement  in  the 
roads  from  year  to  year.     (853. ) 

Mr.  Pbom  says  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  North  Dakota  has  not  been  very  good, 
but  is  improving.  The  clay  of  the  ground  is  the  only  material  for  road  makins:,  but 
if  the  roadbed  is  properly  built  it  makes  a  very  good  road,  dry  in  summer  and  frozen 
hard  in  winter,  interest  has  recently  been  awakened  in  the  good-roads  question, 
and  attention  is  always  called  to  it  in  the  institute  meetings.     (794. ) 

Majyland. — Mr.  Agbr,  master  of  the  Maryland  State  Grange,  says  that  the  county 
commissioners  of  Maryland  appoint  road  supervisors,  generally  appointing  men  of 
their  own  party  as  compensation  for  political  work.  Prince  Greorge  County  is  divided 
into  14  road  districts  or  precincts,  with  3  commissioners  for  each,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
f^o  over  the  roads  and  report  as  to  the  amount  of  money  they  need  to  have  expended 
on  them.  In  Mr.  Ager's  experience  as  a  road  commissioner  the  reports  were  pigeon- 
holed nine  times  out  of  ten.  Mr.  Ager  thinks  Gen.  Roy  Stone  was  about  nght  in 
saying  that  $600,000  a  year  had  been  spent  in  Maryland  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  which  were  never  improved.  The  roads  are  no  oetter  than  they  were  20  years 
ago,  while  if  the  money  were  judiciously  used  there  might  be  good  macadamized 
roads  all  over  the  State.  Citizens  are  not  required  to  work  the  roads.  Funds  for 
road  building  are  furnished  by  the  county,  with  no  aid  from  the  State.  (112. ) 
KetUueky. — Mr.  Nall,  of  Kentucky,  says  that  in  the  blue  grass  section,  which  is  a 

hilly  or  rolling  country,  there  are  excellent  roads  of  broken  limestone  rock,  formerly 
toll  roads  but  now  nearly  all  free.  There  is  not  much  gravel  in  the  State,  but  there 
are  fine  deposits  near  Paducah.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  where  the  material  for 

pikes  is  lacking,  the  roads  are  bad — ^just  ordinary  dirt  roads;  but  some  little  imjjrove- 

ment  has  begun  there.    Mr.  Nall  looks  forward  to  better  roads  and  better  bridges. 
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He  brings  up  the  road  question  in  all  his  institute  work,  making  the  formers  think 
about  the  (question,  and  they  are  changing  the  system  of  keeping  up  the  roads.  Mr. 
Nail's  opimon  is  that  roads  kept  up  by  taxation  and  rcmd  supervisors  are  better  than 
those  maintained  by  the  ^*  call  out  the  hands  "  S3rstem.  Where  a  county  has  a  road 
commissioner  they  are  making  better  roads,  because  the  commissioner  studies  the 
subject  and  works  to  improve  one  bad  place  permanently,  and  next  year  goes  to 
another  one.  Under  the  old  system  the  residents,  when  called  out^  '*  would  scratch 
around  a  little  and  they  would  never  come  back  again."  The  whole  system  was 
bad.  The  funds  for  improving  the  roads  are  raised  by  a  county  tax,  but  Mr.  Nail 
believes  that  in  most  of  the  counties  the  magisterial  district  in  which  the  tax  is  paid 
controls  the  fund,  so  that  it  can  be  expended  only  in  that  district.  The  law  diners 
in  different  counties,  however.     (813. } 

North  Oarolina. — Mr.  Whitb  testifies  that  the  best  system  of  roads  North  Carolina 
ever  had  was  under  a  recent  law  imposing  a  road  tax  to  be  kept  separate  for  each 
township.  Overseers  were  reouirea  to  keep  up  the  roads  with  so  much  money, 
hiring  labor  where  they  pleasea.     (431. ) 

Mr.  Hutchison,  chairman  of  the  boaixi  of  trustees  of  Charlotte  Township,  Meek- 
lenbuiK  County,  N.  C,  savs  that  some  15  or  20  counties  in  North  Carolina,  out  of  a 
total  of  about  90,  have  adopted  a  system  of  road  building.  Mecklenburg  County 
started  the  s^^stem  some  12  years  aso.  For  a  few  years  road  building  was  at  astana- 
still,  but  during  the  last  8  years  it  nas  increased  each  year.     ( 1047, 1048.) 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Mecklenbui^  County  to  build  out  from  Charlotte  on  the 
main  roads,  in  rotation,  a  mile  or  more  of  macadam  road  at  a  time.  This  was 
thought  to  be  the  best  S3rstem,  as,  through  it,  everyone  coming  to  town  would  have 
the  use  of  a  mile  or  so  of  good  road.  This  plan  has  been  pursued  until  there  are  90 
miles  of  macadam  road  divided  among  13  roads,  and  the  work  of  building  is  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  miles  per  annum.     (1039. ) 

Mr.  Hutchison  says  Charlotte  Township  recently  secured  the  enactment  by  the 
legislature  of  a  law  establishing  standard  widths  of  tires,  and  imposing  a  license 
charge  of  from  $1.50  to  $5  on  all  wagons  in  the  township  with  tires  less  than  the 
standard  width.     (1040. ) 

Mr.  Hutchison  says  that  since  the  county  of  Mecklenburg  has  been  building 
macadamized  roads,. farming  lands  on  macadamized  roads  within  2  to  10  miles  of 
town  have  increased  from  60  to  100  per  cent  in  value,  the  value  of  suburban  property 
having  increased  much  more  than  has  the  value  of  city  property.  Rural  mail 
delivery  has  been  made  possible  by  the  building  of  good  roads.  Where  4-hor8e 
teams  used  to  be  the  rule  they  are  now  the  exception.  Formerly  half  a  cord  of 
wood  would  be  hauled  with  4  horses.  Now  a  conl  and  a  quarter  is  hauled  with  2 
horses.  The  cost  of  transportation  has  been  reduced  at  least  one-half.  Whereas 
the  supply  of  wood  was  formerly  drawn  from  a  territory  not  extending  more  than  5 
miles  out,  to-day  it  is  brought  from  as  far  out  as  10  miles,  and  sold  at  a  lower  price. 
Products  such  as  milk  and  butter,  which  formerly  were  not  marketed,  are  now 
brought  to  town.  The  money  for  the  building  of  these  roads  is  raised  by  taxation. 
The  county  of  Mecklenbui^  spends  between  ^0,000  and  $50,000  annually  in  build- 
ing roads,  and  the  people  think  the  improvement  is  worth  the  money  to  them. 
There  is  no  complaint  about  paying  the  road  tax,  though  at  the  beginning  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  objection.     (1039,  1041,  1044,  1045.) 

Georgia, — Mr.  Hale  says  there  is  great  need  of  good  roads  in  Georgia,  but  not 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  tne  country. 
Fine  roads  would  be  costly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  rock  and  gravel.     (399. ) 

Mr.  Stevens  says  some  of  the  counties  of  Geoigia,  notably  the  city  counties,  are 
giving  very  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  roads.  Tne  country  counties  are 
Beginning  to  take  it  up,  and  the  cost  of  local  transportation  is  thus  greatly  dimin- 
ished.    (916.) 

Alabama. — Mr.  Poole  says  that  the  public  highways  of  Alabama  are  miserable  in 
many  sections,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  get  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  or  from 
town  to  town;  but  in  some  of  the  counties  good  macadam  roads  are  being  built,  and 
wherever  that  is  the  case  the  disposition  is  to  go  back  to  the  farms.  The  lands  have 
also  increased  in  value  along  these  roads.     (922. ) 

Louisiana. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  roads  are  proDably  worse  in  Louisiana  than  in  any 
other  6tate  in  the  Union — ^nrst,  because  of  tne  peculiar  constitution  of  the  alluvial 
soils,  which  are  hard  to  drain,  but  easy  to  wear  with  the  wheel,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  absence  of  materials  for  road  making,  rocks  being  very  scarce  and 
building  materials  being  made  entirely  out  of  clays.  The  police  juries  (correspond- 
ing to  county  commissioners)  of  the  different  parishes  have  been  authorized  recently 
to  tax  vehicles,  and  to  levy  a  per  capita  tax,  or  require  every  man  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  00  to  work  12  days  under  an  overseer  on  the  road.  The  people  are  terri- 
bly in  earnest  about  the  road  question.    At  a  large  agricultural  meeting  at  Calhoun 
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in  the  sammer  of  1900  representatives  of  the  road  machines  were  present  with  their 
machines  and  rollers.  Tne  governor  of  the  State  made  a  speech  on  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Harrison,  an  expert  sent  down  by  Secretary  Wilson,  showed  how  to  build  roads 
by  commencing  the  construction  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  road.  In  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  State  the  gravel  system  is  usually  adopted,  the  gravel  being  brought  from 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State  or  the  middle  of  Mississippi.  All  wheels  over  4 
inches  in  width  are  exempted  from  taxation. 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  riparian  parishes  have  but  one  road  each,  which  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  estates  running  back  from  the  river  to  the  swamps.  There  is 
a  ditch  for  every  hundred  feet,  and  the  ditch  has  to  be  bridged  and  the  bridge  kept 
in  order.     (784.) 

6.  Sngixieering  problems  of  road  eoastmction.-  -BequigUes  of  a  aood  road. — Mr.  Hutch- 
ison says  that  theoretically  a  level  road  is  the  one  to  be  sought  after,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  a  one-half  to  1  percent  grade  is  preferable,  as  that  gives  better  drain- 
age. The  road  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  should,  if  possible,  be  located 
CD  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill  or  forest.  Distance  should  always  be  sacrificed  in  favor 
of  grade.  The  grade  should  never  break  on  a  fill,  but  at  either  end,  so  as  to  keep  as 
much  water  off  the  fill  as  possible.  Ditches  should  be  made  alongside  all  embank- 
ments to  prevent  washes.  In  North  Carolina  Bermuda  grass  has  been  planted  on  all 
embankments,  and  it  has  been  found  that  after  2  or  3  years  water  2  or  3  inches  in 
depth  and  several  feet  in  width  can  run  down  an  embankment  that  has  Bermuda 
grass  well  set  and  will  not  wash  out  the  embankment.     (1039,  1044. ) 

Road  buUdinff  before  and  after  Macadam, — Mr.  Dodgb  says  the  stone  road  is  the  best 
road  that  has  ever  been  put  into  general  use.  The  ancient  theory  of  road  building 
was  to  prepare  a  heavy  foundation  and  up  to  the  time  of  Macadam  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  expense  and  labor  was  put  into  this  substructure.  Macadam's  plan  was 
to  dispense  witn  any  foundation  of  lar^  stones.  He  found  that  when  angular  frag- 
ments of  rock  are  reduced  to  nearly  umform  size  and  spread  on  the  road  under  pres- 
sure and  moisture  they  will  consolidate  into  one  sheet  of  rock  impervious  to  water. 
(691,694.) 

Effuipment  necesMry  for  road  building, — ^Mr.  Hutchison  says  that  the  outfit  required 
for  tne  building  of  macadamized  roads  should  consist  of  a  portable  engine  of  15  horse- 
power, a  portable  crusher  with  bins  that  can  be  set  up,  a  road  machine,  a  large  plow, 
a  harrow,  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  12}  tons,  a  sprinkler,  and  teams.  A  roller  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  This  outfit  would  cost  about  $8,500.  It  would  be  possible, 
however,  to  start  with  a  much  smaller  equipment.  The  road  could  be  built  with 
hand  hammers,  though  not  satisfactorily.  Koad  building  in  Mecklenburg  County 
was  started  with  hand  hammers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  sufi&cient  care  a 
good  road  can  be  built  by  hand.     (1041, 1042.} 

Process  of  cOMlruction  of  a  macadamized  road. — Mr.  Hutchison  says  that  alter  the 
earth  is  removed  from  the  road  which  is  to  be  macadamized  the  bed  should  be  thor- 
oughly rolled  and  all  depressions  filled  in.  Then  bed  rock,  broken  so  that  it  will  go 
through  a  3-inch  ring,  should  be  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  The  second  layer 
should  consist  of  3  or  4  inches  of  stone  broken  to  go  throueh  a  2-inch  ring.  The 
third  and  last  layer  should  consist  of  screenings  or  stone  lees  tnan  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  should  be  from  1  j^  to  2  inches  in  depth.  The  whole  should  then  be  fiooded  with 
water.  Each  layer  is  rolled,  the  roller  naving  a  pressure  of  about  500  to  700  pounds 
per  linear  inch.  In  North  C!arolina  the  custom  has  been  to  put  macadam  to  the 
width  of  12  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  to  put  a  dirt  track  on  either  side.  It 
would  be  better  either  to  make  the  macadam  from  9  to  10  feet  wide,  and  have  a 
single-track  road,  or  to  make  it  16  feet  wide  for  a  double-track  road.  Mostly  field 
stone,  hauled  in  by  farmers,  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  roads.  Blue  stone  is 
the  most  desirable  stone  to  use,  but  a  good  deal  of  quartz  has  been  used  in  North 
Carolina  and  has  worn  well.  Some  decomposed  granite  has  been  used  and  has  been 
found  very  satisfactory.     (1040,  1042,  1046,  1047.) 

Cost  ofsUme  roads. — Mr.  Dodgb  says  there  are  many  improved  methods  of  handling 
the  stone,  which  have  reduced  the  cost  of  producing  stone  roads  somewhat,  but  the 
cost  is  still  high.  The  State  highway  commission  of  Massachusetts,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  4  years  or  more,  report^  a  cost  of  upward  of  $10,000  a  mile  for  roads  in  sec- 
tions where  material  was  very  abundant,  including,  however,  the  reduction  of  grades. 
One  of  the  best  roads  Mr.  Dodge  has  ever  seen  was  built  of  trap  rock  in  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500 
a  mile,  but  the  material  was  right  at  hand  in  old  stone  fences  along  the  road,  and 
there  were  no  hills  to  be  reduced.     (695. ) 

Mr.  Hutchison  says  tiiat  the  cost  per  mile  of  building  an  average  macadamized 
road  has  been  figured  out  to  be  $2,800.  This  applies  to  a  graded  road  macadamized 
to  a  width  of  12  feet  and  a  depth  of  9  inches.  Ii  the  macadam  were  cut  down  to  9 
feet  in  width  it  would  cost  25  per  cent  less.     (1044. ) 
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Repairs. — Mr.  Hutchison  mys  that  the  repairing  of  a  macadamized  road  reqnireB 
more  skill  and  intelligence  than  does  the  original  construction.  In  repairing  a  road 
all  the  ruts  and  depressions  are  first  filled  in  with  broken  stone  and  the  surface  of 
the  road  is  broken  up  with  a  spiked  roller.  The  surface  is  then  thoroughly  rolled 
and  a  coatins  of  3  or  4  inches  of  1^-inch  stone  is  put  on  to  replace  what  has  worn  or 
been  washed  away.  The  repairing  costs  about  $400  per  mile.  In  Mecklenburg 
County  there  is  a  road  inspector  whose  business  it  is  to  go  about  from  one  rood  to 
another  and  report  needed  repairs.     ( 1040,  1042. ) 

Destruction  of  roads  hy  narrow-tired  wagons. — Mr.  Hutchison  says  that  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  a  road,  stone  or  earth,  is  the  narrow-tired  wagon  with  axles  of  even 
length.  The  costs  of  repairs  to  streets  and  reads  in  a  few  years  could  be  cut  down  to 
50  and  75  per  cent  in  city,  town,  and  country  if  the  broad-tired  wagon  with  short 
front  axles  were  substituted  for  those  now  in  use.  On  macadamized  roads  the  tests 
show  that  frequently  there  is  little  difference  in  draft  between  the  narrow  and  the 
broad-tired  wagon.  On  earth  roads  there  is  a  difference  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent  in 
favor  of  broad  tires.     ( 1040,  1041. ) 

OyfieT'ShM  roads. — Mr.  Dodge  says  the  oyster-shell  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more are  very  nice,  but  are  not  sufficiently  hard  to  be  durable  under  heavy  trafiic, 
and  have  to  be  replaced.     (703.) 

Steel-plate  ways. — Mr.  Dodob  says  that  while  the  macadamized  road  is  the  best  road 
developed  so  fiir,  he  believes  it  can  be  very  much  improved  upon  as  to  durability, 
the  power  required,  and  the  original  cost.  Mr.  Dod^  has  experimented  with  steel- 
plate  ways,  and  thinks  it  very  lixely  that  when  steel  is  sufficiently  low  in  price  very 
durable  roads  can  be  constructed  requiring  a  diminished  power  to  move  the  vehicle, 
and  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  plate  wa}r  consists  of  2  parallel 
plates  8  inches  in  width  on  a  concrete  foundation,  and  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to 
receive  the  wheels  of  vehicles  of  ordinarv  ^uge.  It  will  last  indefinitelv;  in  uanada 
a  brid^  equipped  with  plate  ways  of  sott  iron  has  been  in  use  for  over  30  years  with 
very  little  wear.  The  cost  of  the  steel  at  the  prices  prevailing  before  the  late 
increase  would  be  about  $3,500  a  mile,  and  the  road  would  cost,  complete,  about 
$5,000  a  mile,  not  including  cuts  and  fills.  The  space  between  the  rails  has  to  be 
macadamized.  Mr.  Dodge  aoes  not  recommend  the  use  of  the  plate  way  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  the  most  desirable  road,  except  in  level 
countries  destitute  of  other  materials  for  road  use.  En^neers  say  it  takes  only  one- 
fifth  the  power  to  move  a  vehicle  over  steel  that  is  required  on  macadam  roads. 

Mr.  Dcxige  made  a  test  of  the  steel-plate  way  on  the  exposition  grounds  at  Omaha 
in  1898.  The  Studebaker  Wagon  Company  had  made  a  test  on  a  common  road, 
showing  that  it  took  20  horses  to  haul  a  load  of  11  tons.  Mr.  Dodge  put  a  load  of 
equal  weight  on  a  train  of  3  wagons  and  it  was  started  and  moved  easilv  by  one 
small  horse,  showing  a  ratio  of  about  20  to  1  in  the  power  required.  The  horse 
moved  about  22  times  his  weight,  and  Mr.  Dodge  believes  that  a  strong  animal  could 
move  50  times  its  own  weight.  Ordinarily  a  vehicle  carries  a  wei^t  only  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  team;  a  load  double  the  weight  of  the  animals  is  an  unusually  laiige 
load.     (691-693,699.) 

Mr.  Dodge  admits  that  the  gain  in  power  is  not  as  ^reat  on  a  grade  as  on  the  level. 
Sliding  friction  can  be  eliminated  and  rolling  friction  diminished,  but  the  power 
required  to  raise  a  weight  vertically  can  not  be  diminished.  He  does  not  think  a 
team  could  pull  more  than  50  per  cent  more  up  a  steep  grade  on  a  steel  track  than 
on  an  ordinary  road,  but  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  country  the  roads  can  be  made 
nearly  level.  The  reduction  of  grades  to  3  per  cent,  if  possible,  is  recommended. 
(694.) 

6.  Recent  road-improvement  lawB. — ^Mr.  Dodge  says  that  in  many  of  the  road-improve- 
ment laws  passed  in  late  years  two  methods  of  initiating  improvements  are  provided 
for:  (1)  Resolution  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  (2)  application  of  the  abutting 
property  owners.  In  the  latter  case  the  property  owners  Dear  the  expense,  or  in 
some  cases  15  per  cent  of  the  expense,  the  rest  being  paid  in  other  ways.     (697.) 

Mr.  Dodge  says  the  State  of  Onio  has  had  the  best  road  law  for  the  construction  of 
roads  bv  localities,  but  with  the  new  idea  based  upon  changed  conditions  of  popula- 
tion an  J  wealth  and  the  longer  distances  to  be  covered  the  Ohio  laws  are  not  as  sat- 
isfactory as  some  others,  ^^i^ssachu8etts  is  the  only  State  which  has  a  law  requiring 
the  entire  State  to  bear  the  burden  of  road  improvement,  and  even  there  the  locality 
bears  the  expense  of  reducing  the  grades.  The  New  Jersey  law,  dividing  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  between  the  State  and  the  locality,  is  producing  wonderful  results. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  State-aid  laws  passed  since  the  revival  of  road  building  and  has 
been  quite  generally  imitated.  New  York  has  passed  a  law  which,  though  substan- 
tially the  same  thing,  is  claimed  to  be  something  of  an  improvement.  New  York 
has  also  passed  a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding  the  use  of  prison  labor  for 
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mann&etTiring  commercial  articles,  and  Mr.  Dodge  predicts  that  it  may  therefore 
become  the  first  State  in  road  building,  as  it  lis  in  population  and  wealth.     (702,  703. ) 

The  State  of  Ohio  had  a  temporaryliighway  commission,  but  it  was  not  authorize<l 
to  proceed  to  construction.  Massachusetts  has  a  permanent  commission  which  in 
June,  1900,  had  been  constructing  roads  for  4  years  or  more.  Maryland  has  recently 
appointed  a  commission  which  has  made  a  very  elaborate  report.     (700. ) 

Mr.  Dodse  submits  a  copy  of  the  New  York  road-improvement  law  of  1898  and 
recommenas  it  as  the  most  satisfactory  State-aid  law  vet  passed.  The  law  provides 
that  one-half  the  expense  of  road  construction  shall  be  paid  bv  the  State  and  one- 
half  shall  be  a  county  charge  in  the  first  instance;  36  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construe^ 
tion  shall  remain  a  general  county  charge  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent  shall  be 
asBessed  upon  the  owners  of  the  abutting  lands  in  proportion  to  benefits  if  the  road 
is  built  on  petition  of  the  landowners,  otherwise  it  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  town. 
The  State  engineer  and  survejror  has  eeneral  charge  of  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
is  required  to  collect  information  on  the  subject,  advise  with  local  officers  and  other 
persons  intereste^l,  cooperate  with  highway  officers,  and  hold  at  least  one  public 
meeting  annually  in  each  county.     (70i-706. ) 

Mr.  HAMIL.TON  testifies  that  the  Pennsylvania  law  of  1897  provides  for  a  uniform 
system  of  road  supervision.  It  contemplates  the  election  of  boards  of  supervisors 
composed  of  3  persons,  1  to  be  elected  each  year  and  to  serve  for  3  years.  State  aid 
is  provided  for,  and  road  masters  are  made  responsible  for  their  sections.  The  law 
is  inoperative  (January,  1900),  because  it  requires  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  make,  but  a  board  has  been  appointed  to  make  a 
report  on  the  road  question  to  the  legislature.     (370. ) 

7.  Distribution  of  oost — Mr.  Dodge  says  that  for  the  last  two  generations  the  cost  of 
road  construction  has  been  borne  by  localities.  In  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Ohio 
where  there  has  been  any  improvement  at  all  the  cost  has  been  borne  in  the  immediate 
localitv.  In  Preble  ana  Shelby  counties,  where  there  are  no  great  cities,  many  roads 
have  fceen  built.  In  Shelby  Count)r,  he  believes,  more  than  $2,000,000  has  been 
expended.  On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  and  Cuyaho^  counties,  which  have  the 
largest  population  and  the  greatest  wealth  of  any  counties  in  the  State,  have  in  the 
past  built  almost  no  roads.  Roads  are  now  being  built  in  these  larger  counties,  but 
the  system  of  taxing  the  entire  property,  including  the  city,  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Dodge  says  that  a  good  deal  more  than  a  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
concentratedl  in'the  cities.  In  New  York  90  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  is  in 
the  cities  of  the  State,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  the  taxes  are  paid  by  those  living  in 
the  rural  districts.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pays  80  per  cent  of  tne  taxes  of  Cuyahoga 
County.  The  necessary  amount  of  money  can  not  be  raised  by  the  old  method  of 
making  the  community  bear  the  entire  burden.  Where  land  is  cheap,  as  it  is  now  in 
most  places,  it  can  not  bear  the  entire  cost  of  expensive  roads,  and  there  must  be 
some  additional  contribution.  Mr.  Dodge  thinks  tne  locality  should  contribute  one- 
third,  the  State  one-third,  and  the  United  States  Government  one-third.     (697,  698. ) 

Mr.  Dodge  feels  very  certain  that  the  old  idea  of  leaving  the  matter  of  road  improve- 
ment to  townships  or  districts  within  townships  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  has  become 
a  matter  of  general  concern,  and  the  burden  is  too  great  for  local  authorities.  When 
half  the  wealth  and  people  are  concentrated  in  centers  of  population,  and  when  city 
people  with  automobiles  and  bicycles  want  to  get  out  into  the  country  as  much  as 
the  people  outside  want  to  get  in,  it  is  just  and  necessary  that  they  should  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  highways.  Mr.  Dodge  has  never  known  of  a 
complaint  from  any  of  the  cities  where  taxes  are  levied  for  the  purpose.  He  is  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  the  best  way  is  to  proceed  by  States,  and  that  each  State  snould 
have  a  commission.     ( 700,  701 . ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  it  is  the  general  feeling  in  Pennsylvania  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  forming  people  to  build  the  roads  themselves.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  interested  in  roads  as  distributing  agencies,  and  hence  it  is  proper  for  State  taxes 
to  be  distributed  in  the  interest  of  good  roads.  Farmers  can  not  be  taxed  to  the 
necessary  extent.     (370.) 

8.  National  aid. — Mr.  Dodge  says  road  improvement  has  for  two  generations  been 
considered  a  local  question,  and  was  properly  so  considered  as  long  as  animal  power 
only  could  be  used,  because  the  length  of  the  haul  was  necessarily  short;  but  with 
the  introduction  of  the  bicycle,  the  automobile,  and  the  suburban  street  car,  which 
cover  long  distances,  it  is  natural  that  there  «hould  be  a  change  in  sentiment.  Not 
only  has  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  made  a  demand  upon  the  national  par- 
ties for  |ood-roa(&  planks  in  their  platforms,  but  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  first  time  in  two  generations,  has  brought  the  matter  up  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  and  Senator  Penrose  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  authorizing  a  large 
appropriation  for  road  improvement.     (700.) 
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Mr.  Dodge  says  the  National  Government  has  for  generations  contributed  millions 
of  dollars  to  aid  water  transportation,  by  canals  and  by  deepening  harbors  and  riv- 
ers and  the  water  communication  between  the  Great  L^kes,  and  has  given  subsidies 
of  land  and  credit  to  aid  in  cheapening  transportation  on  the  Western  railroads. 
The  Government  has  been  very  Mineral  so  far  as  the  long  haul  is  concerned,  on  Land 
and  water,  but  in  the  improvement  of  highways  we  have  fallen  behind  other  coun- 
tries.    (701.) 

9.  Modes  of  leMeninff  tlie  cost  of  roadi. — Mr.  Dodge  estimates  that  d9per  cent  of  the 
entire  road  mileage  ofthe  country  is  still  practically  unimproved.  To  bring  all  of 
this  mileace  up  to  a  high  standard  would  require  an  army  of  men  and  a  greater 
revenue  than  would  be  required  to  pay  and  supply  the  armies  of  the  world.  In 
order  to  make  the  system  complete  the  cost  must  be  lessened,  and  the  only  ways  to 
do  so  are  by  diminishing  the  necessary  mileage  and  diminishing  the  cost  per  mile. 
(695.) 

Diminution  of  mileage. — Mr.  Dodge  says  the  necessary  mileage  can  be  reduced  in 
two  ways:  (1)  Electric  cars  or  cars  propelled  by  other  mechanical  power  can  be  so 
multiplied  as  to  do  a  great  part  of  tne  service  which  has  heretofore  been  done  by 
animal  power,  and  so  shorten  the  haul;  (2)  roads  have  been  laid  out  to  accommo- 
date a  population  spread  equally  over  the  face  of  the  country,  about  a  mile  apart  in 
the  West,  though  not  so  near  together  in  the  Southern  States.  The  consolidation  of 
population  makes  it  necessary  to  carry  products  to  the  great  centers  of  population 
instead  of  to  villages  in  rural  communities.  Mr.  Dodge  estimates  that  in  time  75  per 
cent  of  the  people  will  live  in  cities  and  that  the  25  per  cent  remaining  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  drawn  to  the  cheaper  and  better  means  of  transportation.  He  estimates 
that  5  miles  will  be  the  maximum  and  2i  miles  probably  the  average  haul  for  wagons. 
(695,  699.) 

Diminution  of  cost  by  utilizing  convict  labor, — Mr.  Dodge  believes  that  prison  Labor 
can  be  utilized  on  road  work.  The  entire  army  of  prisoners  in  jails.  State  prisons, 
and  United  States  prisons  could  be  utilized  either  upon  the  roads  themselves  or  in 
preparing  mateiial  to  be  used  on  the  roads.  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  them 
could  be  employed  in  shops  and  inclosures  manufacturing  the  materials — whether 
broken  stone,  brick,  or  steel — and  the  rest,  especially  those  sentenced  for  short  termtJ, 
could  be  utilized  in  the  actual  construction.  At  present  convict  labor  is  complaineti 
of  by  manufacturers  and  laboring  men  as  unjust  competition,  but  applied  to  road 
improvement  it  w^ould  be  doine  a  work  that  can  not  otherwise  be  done  and  would 
ada  to  the  common  wealth,  besiaes  being  beneficial  to  the  prisoners.  Close  guaid- 
ing  and  confinement  would  probably  not  be  necessarv.  Mr.  Dodge  has  seen  prison- 
ers working  in  the  South  without  any  chains  or  balls  or  other  visible  indications  of 
restraint  except  one  guard  in  the  distance  with  a  rifle,  and  the  foreman  of  the  gang. 
They  worked  as  well  as  any  free  labor  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  thought  even  better. 
He  found  that  by  giving  a  reasonable  rebate  in  service  for  good  conduct,  little  trouble 
was  experienced  from  attempts  to  escape.  Prison  labor  is  also  utilized  in  California 
and  New  York,  at  least  in  Oneida  County.     (696. ) 

Mr.  Dodge  says  the  Roman  roads  were  built  by  slaves  and  soldiers.  Peoples  who 
have  kept  up  large  armies  and  had  large  numbers  either  of  prisoners,  of  slaves,  or 
of  State  employiees  have  generally  put  them  on  the  public  works.  The  greatest 
works  of  antiquity  were  produced  m  that  way,  and  some  modem  nations  have  taken 
the  same  view  of  it  as  the  ancients.  The  Russian  railroad  to-day  is  built  largely  by 
the  Russian  army.     (697. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  a  recent  Pennsylvania  law  permits  the  prisoners  in  county 
jails  to  be  taken  out  and  worked  upon  the  roads  in  tne  immediate  vicinity.  In  Cal- 
ifornia stone  quarries  have  been  secured,  temporary  prisons  and  strong  inclosures 
built  at  the  quarries,  and  the  convicts  set  to  work  quarrying  the  stone  and  running 
the  stone  crusher.     (369.) 

Convict  labor. — Mr.  Hutchison  testifies  that  the  labor  employed  in  road  construction 
in  North  Carolina  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  foremen  and  bosses,  convict  labor. 
The  repairing  of  roads,  which  at  the  present  time  is  done  by  the  townships^  is  done 
almost  entirely  by  free  labor.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  road  buildmg  is  by 
far  the  best  use  to  which  convicts  can  be  put.  There  is  a  special  act  in  North  Caro- 
lina, by  the  terms  of  which  a  judge,  in  posing  sentence,  can  sentence  a  man  to  labor 
on  the  public  roads  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  penitentiary.  Men  sentenced  for 
short  terms,  from  15  days  up,  are  sent  to  labor  on  the  roads.  Long-term  convicts 
sentenced  for  grave  offenses  are  usually  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Probably  the 
number  of  convicts  sent  to  the  penitentiary  in  Mecklenburg  County  would  average 
4  a  year.  When  the  convicts  are  sentenced  to  road  labor  tJiey  are  put  in  charge  of 
the  county  commissioners  and  the  commissioners  have  absolute  control  over  them. 
There  is  a  county  engineer,  who  is  elected  by  the  county  commissioners,  in  chai^  of 
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the  work,  and  there  is  a  saperintendent  of  convicts,  who  has  whatever  number  of 
^rdfl  are  neceaaary  under  hira.  The  convicts  work  on  the  roads  for  about  1 1  months 
m  the  year.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  work  for  so  large  a  part  of  the  year 
in  a  colder  climate  unless  they  could  be  put  to  work  in  the  quarries.  The  convicts 
do  not  receive  any  compensation  for  their  labor.  It  costs  from  25  to  31  cents  a  day 
per  capita  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  to  provide  medical  attention,  and  to  pay  the 
expense  of  guarding  them.  It  would  cost  anywhere  from  30  to  60  per  cent  more  to 
build  the  road  if  free  labor  were  employed,  the  average  rate  in  the  section  for  free 
labor  of  tlie  same  class  being  about  60  cents  per  da^.  The  use  of  convict  labor  on 
the  highways  has  not,  however,  been  instrumental  in  lowering  the  wages  of  free 
labor,  has  not  interfered  with  any  profitable  emplovment  for  free  labor,  and  has  not 
had  the  effect  of  causing  indisposition  on  the  part  of  free  labor  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  roads.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  convicts  are  given  longer  sen- 
tences because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sent  to  work  on  the  roads.  The  convicts 
employed  in  road  building  live  practically  in  camp.  They  have  portable  barracks, 
built  of  inch  lumber,  put  up  in  panels.  They  work  from  sunup  to  sundown,  the 
hours  of  labor  being  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter.  A  great  many  of  the  convicts 
are  made  "trusties,*'  and  the  chains  are  taken  off.  There  is  no  system  of  surveillance 
used  over  the  men  while  at  work  other  than  that  of  the  guara.  The  trusties  are 
obliged  to  stay  in  quarters  at  night,  but  are  not  chained  in  any  way.  The  convicts 
prefer  to  work  on  the  roadsrather  than  to  go  to  the  penitentiary,  and  there  is  very 
little  trouble  caused  by  their  attempting  to  escape.     (1038,  1039,  1042,  1046. ) 

Mr.  White  testifies  that  wherever  there  are  workhouses  in  North  Carolina  the 
judges  sentence  culprita  to  the  workhouse  instead  of  to  the  penitentiary,  and  thev  go 
out  and  work  on  the  farm.  Thev  work  on  the  public  roads  in  Wake  County  ana  on 
the  streets  in  Raleigh,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  free  laborers.  Mr.  White  thinks  the 
least  possible  evil  as  to  competition  of  convicts  with  free  labor  results  from  work  on 
the  public  roads.     (431,  432. ) 

Mr.  White  says  that  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  convict  system  is  terrible. 
The  homestead  laws  have  multiplied  crimes,  and  the  punishment  is  severe.  The 
result  is  that  the  penitentiaries  are  filled,  a  large  number  of  the  convicts  l)eing  col- 
ored people.  In  Georgia  most  of  the  convicts  are  farmed  out  on  turpentine  farms, 
lareely  to  the  exclusion  of  free  labor.  They  are  also  put  in  the  cotton  fields,  upon 
public  roads  and  canals,  etc.  They  are  hired  out  for  a  little  more  than  the  expense 
of  keeping  them  in  the  penitentiary.  A  convict  may  misappropriate  a  spoon,  knife, 
or  frying  pan  during  his  stay  with  the  lessee,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  the 
lessee  may  agree  not  to  have  him  .punished  if  he  will  work  for  him  12  months  longer. 
In  South  Carolina,  and  in  other  States,  also,  the  convicts  are  farmed  out.  In  North 
Oarolina,  on  the  other  hand,  several  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  farms,  and  all  able-bodied  convicts  not  incarcerated  for  life  are  sent  to  a 
larm  to  work  out  their  sentences,  so  that  the  penitentiary  is  about  self-sustaining. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  the  convicts  make  bricks,  and  there  is  a  shoe 
factory.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Raleigh  are  made  of  convict-made  bricks.  The 
convict  shoes  have  been  confined  to  the  convict  farms,  but  are  now  getting  into  the 
stores.     (430-432.) 

XIV.  GRAIN  ELEVATOBS. 

A.  In  the  IVortlimreit.— 1.  Xoonomic  fanotion  of  elevaton.— Mr.  Budgk,  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  says  that  in  order  that  the  farmers  may  not  always  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  market  some  system  of  storage  is  necessary.  In  some  cases  large  farmers 
or  farming  corporations  have  their  own  warehouses,  but  the  average  farmer  is  not 
able  to  build  warehouses,  and  it  is  therefore  necessarv  that  he  should  ship  through 
some  grain  dealer.  Thus  the  elevator  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  grain  industry. 
(Capital  would  be  invested  in  an  elevator  and  grain  shipping  business  only  as  a  source 
of  profit,  and  when  it  is  found  that  operating  expenses  can  be  reduced  and  facilities  - 
improved  by  operating  a  system  of  elevators  along  a  certain  railroad  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  expect  consolidation  and  the  formation  of  systems.  There  is  no  monopoly, 
however,  as  several  companies  are  generally  represented  in  each  town  of  importance, 
and  they  watch  each  other's  doings.  The  competition  has  resulted  in  reducing  ele- 
ctor chaiges  to  the  reasonable  and  uniform  price  of  2  centa  a  bushel.  Mr.  Budge 
believes  that  the  present  elevator  system  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  agricultural 
interests.  No  doubt  influential  elevator  companies  can  secure  better  accommodations 
for  quick  shipment  and  better  prices  at  terminal  points  than  individual  shippers.  In 
this  way  the  farmer  will  profit  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  great  storage  facili- 
ties lately  provided  by  the  larpe  elevator  companies  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
will  be  of  much  value  to  the  fiinners  by  permitting  the  rapid  shipment  of  grain,  and 
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by  providing  a  sufficient  teiminal  storage  so  that  grain  can  be  held  for  a  better  mar- 
ket when  desirable.     (843,  844. ) 

2.  Elevators  in  Bonth  Dakota.— Mr.  Jumper  presumes  that  the  number  of  elevators 
at  the  stations  in  Brown  County,  S.  Dak.,  which  is  36  miles  wide  by  48  miles  long, 
is  about  an  average  for  the  3  States  of  North  and  South  D^ota  and  Minnesota. 
There  are  in  that  county  20  railway  stations  where  wheat  is  bought  and  shipped. 
At  these  stations  there  are  45  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  from  12,000  to  15,000 
bushels  each;  12  flat  houses,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  to  5,000  bushels  each,  and  3 
flouring  mills  with  large  elevators  attached.  Thirty  of  these  houses  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  line  companies— elevator  companies  havini^:  headquarters  outside  of 
the  State.  There  are  12  different  elevator  companies  operating  in  the  county  which 
have  headquarters  in  Minneapolis.  Twenty  of  the  houses  are  owned  and  operated 
by  independent  parties.  At  two  or  three  of  the  stations  there  are  special  loadins 
platforms  erected  for  the  farmers,  who  drive  up  just  as  they  do  to  an  elevator  and 
unload  into  the  car.  At  other  stations  they  must  load  from  the  re^:ular  depot  platr 
form,  or  if  the  ground  is  level  they  drive  up  to  the  side  of  the  gram  door.  If  the 
crop  is  large,  nearly  all  of  the  houses  are  open;  if  it  is  poor,  only  about  half  are  open. 
In  18»9  nearly  all  were  open;  in  1900  only  a  little  over  half  of  them  were  open.  In 
a  good  season  the  elevators  handle  about  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  year. 
There  are  only  two  elevator  railway  companies  in  Brown  County  that  have  cleaners. 
They  are  at  A  berdeen.     ( 738. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  that  in  Brown  County,  S.  Dak.,  there  are  12  operating  elevator 
companies  whose  terminals  and  headauarters  are  in  Minneapolis.  These  companies 
operate  substantially  all  over  the  northern  part  of  South  Dakota.     (734. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  elevator  companies  always  keep  on  hand  wheat  to  cover  storage 
tickets  outstanding;  if  not  at  the  same  elevator  where  tickets  were  issued,  at  some 
other  near-by  point  on  the  line.     (738.) 

8.  Elevator  oombinationg. — Mr.  M.  F.  Grbelby,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Education  of  South  Dakota,  testifies  that  an  elevator  **  combine'*  exists  throughout 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  The  different  elevator  companies  seem  to  have  an 
understanding  with  each  other,  and  frequently  one  man  gives  the  prices  for  several 
lines  of  elevators.  Occasionally  two  different  lines  of  elevators  are  represented  at 
the  same  place.  These  elevators  are  detrimental  to  the  producers  of  grain,  princi- 
pally in  that  they  r^ulate  prices  regardless  of  the  demand,  and  can  put  them  up 
and  down  in  a  way  to  give  themselves  an  illegitimate  margin.  When  farmers'  eleva- 
tors are  erected  the  power  of  a  line  elevator  company  is  used  to  crush  them.  They 
put  up  the  price  until  the  farmers'  elevator  can  not  do  business,  and  make  it  up  with 
mterest  afterwards.     (939.) 

Mr.  Greeley  intimates  that  the  line  elevators  belon^g  to  different  companies 
work  in  harmonv.  It  is  understood  that  they  pool  their  receipts,  but  Mr.  Greeley 
does  not  know  that  they  do.     (940. ) 

By  "line"  elevators  Mr.  Greeley  means  the  kind  of  which  a  long  line  is  owned  by 
one  company.     (939. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  says  the  complaint  against  the  elevator  combination  is  ^neral  wher- 
ever it  has  control,  includmg  Minnesota  except  where  there  are  gristmills,  local 
buyers,  or  other  means  of  handling  the  business.     (943.) 

Mr.  MoRAN  affirms  the  existence  of  a  general  elevator  combination  throughout  the 
wheat-producing  belt  and  declares  it  a  detriment  to  the  producing  classes,  enabling 
the  elevators  to  set  the  prices  paid  at  the  local  stations.  The  prices  range  from  1  to 
11  cents  a  bushel  below  the  price  which  a  farmer  could  get  if  he  loaded  up  a  carload 
of  grain  and  shipped  it  to  a  terminal  market.  This  combination,  Mr.  Moran  declares, 
exists  in  nearly  every  station  throughout  the  wheat  belt  where  there  are  no  farmers* 
or  independent  elevators.  Where  one  of  these  farmers*  elevators  is  started  on  the 
cooperative  plan  the  most  intense  opposition  is  often  shown  by  the  line  elevators, 
which  bid  1,  2,  and  3  cents  more  than  they  can  get  for  the  wheat  in  the  terminal 
markets,  making  up  the  loss  bv  advantageous  rates  at  other  points,  and  by  exacting 
further  tribute  from  their  helpless  victims  after  the  independent  house  is  oblig^  to 
sell  out. 

The  line  elevators  are  further  enabled  to  carry  on  this  warfare  through  the  aid 
they  receive  from  the  railroad  companies  (1^  in  the  prompt  supply  of  cars  in  the 
busy  season,  (2)  in  the  refusal  of  many  roaas  to  grant  sit€»  for  farmers'  elevators, 
and  (3)  in  rebates.  Mr.  Moran  says  the  rebates  are  often  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
railroads,  who  are  participants  in  the  division  of  the  profits  of  the  line-elevator  com- 
panies; but  it  is  most  difficult  to  secure  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  con- 
ditions, which  are  commonly  known  and  understood.     (717.) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  line  elevators  seemingly  do  not  compete  with  each  other;  the 
price  is  the  same  at  all,  and  they  dare  not  go  above  it.    By  way  of  proof  that  the 
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elevators  pool  and  are  practically  one,  Mr.  Prom  says  that  a  few  veara  ago  one  supei^ 
intendent  was  sent  out  to  the  diflerent  elevators  in  Milton,  but  that  was  such  an  evi- 
dence of  the  pool  that  now  one  is  sent  to  each  house.  Mr.  Prom  knows  that  the 
same  men  hold  stock  in  different  elevator  lines.     (796,  798,  800.) 

Mr.  Prom  testifies  that  there  are  10  elevators  in  Milton,  K.  Dak.,  all  line  elevators. 
There  are  no  competing  elevator  companies  nor  independent  elevators.  The  ele- 
vators are  seemingly  not  owned  by  the  same  persons,  but  by  different  corporations; 
but  Mr.  Prom  su^ests  that  the  stockholders  might  be  the  same.     (795. ) 

Mr.  Jumper,  ofAbeideen,  S.  Dak.,  says  he  knows  there  is  no  elevator  "combine" 
in  his  section,  and  no  consolidation  as  to  the  fixins  of  prices,  except  that  the  ele- 
vator people  agree  to  buy  on  a  3-cent  marein.  The  Empire  Elevator  Company,  the 
Georee  C.  Bagley  Elevator  Company,  the  Crown  Elevator  Company,  the  J.  F. 
Whalen  Elevator  Company,  and  tne  Victoria  Elevator  Company  all  operate  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  system.  The  Bagley  and  Empire  com- 
panies also  operate  on  the  "Soo."  The  G.  W.  Van  Duzen  Elevator  Company,  the 
Marfield  Elevator  Company,  and  the  Atlas  Elevator  Company  operate  entirelv  on 
the  Northwestern  road.  At  every  station  on  the  Milwaukee  system  there  are  from 
3  to  5  elevators  owned  by  different  companies.  The  farmer  is  not  compelled  to 
patronize  any  of  these  companies;  he  can  have  a  car  and  ship  independently,  and 
receives  the  same  consideration  from  the  raihroad  companies  that  the  elevator  com- 
panies receive.     (735.) 

Mr.  BuDGB  says  there  are  not  as  many  elevator  companies  in  North  Dakota  as  there 
were.  The  Peavey  Elevator  Company  is  buying  up  a  good  many  of  them.  There  are 
still  a  few  independent  elevators,  but  very  few  of  tnese  are  owned  by  farmers.  "The 
hrmers  have  built  some  elevators  in  partnership  among  themselves,  but  they  always 
let  them  go."     (853,854.) 

Mr.  Budge  says  that  2  elevators  in  Grand  Forks  are  owned  by  different  com- 
umies,  and  compete  with  each  other  in  buying  grain,  but  the  price  is'fixed  in  Duluth. 
Mr.  Budge  does  not  think  the  line  elevator  men  ever  get  together  and  fix  the  price 
themselves.  The  price  can  generally  be  figured  out  from  the  Duluth  market  report 
by  allowing  for  freight  rates  and  2  cents  for  the  elevator.     (855. ) 

Mr.  P^tATT,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  formerly  general  agent  of  tne  Empire  Elevator 

Company  of  Minneapolis,  says  he  has  never  seen  anything  of  a  combination  between 

'  the  elevator  companies  of  the  Northwest  to  fix  prices,  and  does  not  think  there  is  any 

elevator  trust.    Although  a  certain  price  is  nxed  upon,  it  is  occasionally  broken. 

(724,725.) 

4.  Storage  ehargei. — Mr.  Pbom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  says  the  storage  charges  at  the 
elevators  are  the  same  as  in  Minnesota — 15  days  free,  2  cents  a  bushel  for  the  first  30 
days,  and  half  a  cent  a  bushel  for  each  additional  30  days.     (796. ) 

Mr.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.,  says  the  storage  charges  are  a  considerable 
source  of  profit  to  the  elevators.  Storage  for  the  first  15  days  is  free;  the  rate  for  3 
months  and  15  days  is  3  cents;  after  that  the  rate  is  one-half  a  cent  a  month  for  the 
next  3  months,  making  the  rate  for  6  months  and  15  days  4}  cents.  For  9  months 
and  15  days  it  is  6  cents.  The  elevators  store  wheat  all  the  year  round  and  sometimes 
for  2  or  3  years.  When  the  owner  calls  for  his  wheat  after  storing  it  the  elevator 
company  charges  2 J  cents.    That  is  called  delivery.     (739. ) 

Mr.  PiATT,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says  there  is  no  storage  charge  for  the  first  16 
days  in  the  elevator.  Some  buyers  sometimes  forget  the  time  the  wheat  is  put  in 
and  let  it  run  a  littie  longer — perhaps  30  days — for  nothing.     (728. ) 

Mr.  BuDOB,  of  North  Dakota,  says  the  elevator  companies  charge  more  for  storage 
at  some  seasons  than  at  others.  It  depends  on  the  shipments  to  Europe  and  to 
Duluth.  In  1898  or  1899  the  wheat  was  carried  until  the  first  of  Januarv  without 
any  storage  charge.  The  storage  fee  is  usually  one-half  a  cent  a  month,  plus  insur- 
ance.    (855.) 

Mr.  Hanley  testifies  that  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  reduced  the  minimum 
storage  chaiige  to  half  a  cent,  a  reduction  of  $1,560,000  upon  the  208,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  that  went  through  the  elevators  in  the  course  of  a  year.     (280. ) 

5.  Cost  of  operation.— Mr.  Jumper,  of  South  Dakota,  says  that  when  an  elevator 
huidles  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  yearly,  the  expenses,  including  the  pay  of  the  man 
who  operates  the  elevator  and  buys  the  wheat  and  of  his  helper  in  the  busy  sea- 
son, amount  to  1}  cents  a  bushel.  If  an  elevator  company  has  a  line  of  houses 
there  would  be  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  ofllce  at  the  terminal  point,  traveling 
expenses,  insurance  and  taxes  on  the  elevator,  and  interest  on  the  money  needed 
to  operate  it,  which  will  add  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  making  the  total  cost 
2t  cents.  If  the  elevator  handles  65,000  bushels  the  expense  should  be  calculated  at 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  less,  or  2  cents  a  bushel;  if  it  handles  80,000  bushels,  the  expense 
would  be  about  IJ  cents;  if  100,000  bushels,  about  1}  cents.     If  a  house  handles  onlv 
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35,000  bushels,  as  in  a  poor  year,  the  expense  will  be  increased  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
When  a  crop  is  light  and  the  amount  to  be  handled  small,  the  expense  can  not  be 
reduced  in  proportion.     Very  few  houses  handle  100,000  bushels.     (738. ) 

6.  Card  priooB. — Mr.  Moran  complains  of  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  set  a  price 
upon  the  wheat  they  raise.  They  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  elevators  and  ask  what 
they  are  paying  for  wheat,  and  to  whatever  elevator  they  go  the  price  is  the  same. 
(716.) 

While  Mr.  Greeley  believes  that  as  a  rule  prices  are  governed  by  supply  and 
demand,  he  says  the  elevators  have  arranged  it  so  that  they  receive  the  prices  every 
morning  from  headquarters,  and  those  are  the  prices  that  govern.  The  price  of  grain 
comes  to  the  railroad  a^nt,  who  hands  a  copy  to  each  of  the  line-elevator  represent- 
atives from  the  same  tel^ram.     (939, 940.) 

Mr.  Budge,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  says  that  the  price  of  wheat  at  that  point  is 
generally  fixed  by  the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade.  The  prices  are  telegraphed  every 
morning.     (855.)' 

Mr.  Prom,  of  Milton.  N.  Dak.,  says  all  the  line-elevator  companies  in  Minneapolis 
have  given  it  into  the  nands  of  one  man  to  fix  prices;  that  man  determines  what  the 
prices  are  to  be  from  the  market  of  the  day.  He  has  to  consider  reports  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  the  condition  of  tne  weather  and  rains  in  the  Northwest, 
and  be  the  sole  judge  whether  the  price  ought  to  ^  up  or  down.  If  the  price  is 
raised  he  generally  writes  to  the  country  representatives;  if  the  price  goes  down  he 
wires  at  once.  The  price  of  grain  is  telephoned  daily  from  Fargo  to  the  agent  atone 
of  the  elevators  in  Milton,  and  he  is  supposed  to  go  at  once  to  all  the  other  agents 
and  give  it  to  them.  Fargo  receives  the  price  from  Minneapolis;  the  price  is  not 
received  from  Duluth  or  from  any  other  pomt.     (795. ) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  formerly  general  agent  for  the  Empire  Elevator 
Company,  of  Minneapolis,  testifies  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  made  up  in  Minneapolis 
by  a  board  of  three  or  four  men;  the  elevator  men,  the  commission  men,  ana  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  being  represented.  A  telegram  is  sent  to  the  representative 
at  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Jumper,  and  he  sends  out  prices  on  cards  for  the  different  grades 
of  wheat.  If  he  can  not  get  the  card  to  its  destination  in  time  he  sends  a  tel^ram. 
(724.) 

Mr.  Jumper  understands  that  there  is  a  committee  of  three  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Minneapolis,  one  a  speculator  in  "wind"  wheat,  representing  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  appointed  from  the  elevator  men,  and  the  third 
appointed  from  the  commission  men,  who  are  rivals  of  the  elevator  men.  When 
the  trading  is  over  for  the  day  these  three  men  meet  and  agree  whether  the  price  of 
wheat  shall  be  advanced  or  reduced  throughout  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  If  the 
price  has  advanced  on  the  market  that  day  their  clerk  immediately  wires  this 
advance  into  the  country.  It  is  wired,  for  instance,  to  Aberdeen,  and  is  sent  out  by 
the  Aberdeen  representative  to  a  territory  200  miles  east  and  west  by  125  miles  north 
and  south.  An  advance  or  reduction  is  never  less  than  1  cent,  although  the  markets 
at  the  terminal  points  may  change  one-half  a  cent.  Mr.  Jumper  does  not  think  this 
committee  has  very  much  power,  because  the  elevator  men  endeavor  to  keep  the 
price  about  3  cents  (plus  the  freight)  less  than  the  cash  price  of  wheat  on  track  in 
Slinneapolis.  When  there  is  an  advance  of  a  cent,  and  sometimes  when  there  is  an 
advance  of  half  a  cent,  if  the  mai^n  is  a  little  too  large,  the  country  market  will  be 
advanced  a  full  cent;  or  if  there  is  a  reduction  of  a  half  cent  and  tne  margin  was  a 
little  too  narrow,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  a  cent.  The  majigin  varies  from  year 
to  year  with  the  grade  of  the  wheat;  it  was  larger  than  usual  in  1900-1901,  because 
the  wheat  was  very  poor  as  a  result  of  getting  wet  after  being  harvested.  When  the 
crop  is  first  class  the  margin  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  less.     (730. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  receives  the  card  price  at  Aberdeen  and  furnishes  it  alike  to  the  line 
companies,  independent  elevators,  and  mills.  If  his  instruction  from  Minneapolis 
is  to  distribute  the  price  by  wire,  he  immediately  sends  it  by  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone to  the  different  stations.  These  messages  are  then  followed  by  cards  in 
the  evening  mails.  The  tele^m  either  reduces  or  advances  the  price  1  cent  or 
more,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  arranged  that  it  shall  be  sent  to  one  buyer  at  each 
station  to  save  expense,  and  he  immediately  notifies  all  the  others.  Individual 
shippers  of  grain  can  get  the  card  price  by  paying  their  share  of  the  expense,  just  as 
the  elevators  do.     ( 736. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  explains  that  no  elevator  company  and  no  buyer  is  bound  by  the  card 
price.  They  invariably  imy  a  cent  and  sometimes  a  cent  and  a  half  more  for  a  good 
quality  of  wheat  than  for  a  poorer  quality.  At  5  important  stations,  one  of  which 
was  Aberdeen,  they  paid  2  cents  above  the  card  price  for  the  entire  crop  in  1900, 
because  the  wheat  was  very  much  better  there  than  at  the  other  statiana*     (735,  736. ) 
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Mr.  Pratt  eays  that  veir  often  instmctionfl  are  sent  ont  to  the  bnyere  to  get  their 
share  of  the  wheat,  and  they  will  pay  from  1  to  3  cents  more  than  the  card  price. 
Sometimes  the  market  is  disturbed  m  this  way  for  a  month  or  so.     (725. ) 

7.  Xanipiilation  of  prioes. — ^Mr.  !^0M  is  quite  sure  that  the  elevator  companies  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  bearing  the  market,  though  he  has  no  evidence  to  that  effect 
(800.) 

Mr.  Jumper  has  seen  no  evidence  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  elevator 
companies  to  ''bear"  the  price  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  He  thinks  the  under- 
utanding  of  the  committee  at  Minneapolis  is  that  the  mai^gin  shall  be  just  about  the 
same  the  year  round.     (736. ) 

8.  Froflti  of  elevaton. — ^Mr.  Juxper  states  the  margin  taken  by  elevators  buying 
wheat  in  South  Dakota,  with  Minneapolis  as  the  market  (the  freisht  being  deducted) , 
as  follows:  1893,  3.2  cents;  1894,  3.4  cents;  1896,  3  cents;  1896,  3.3  cents;  1897,  3 
cents;  1898,  3.1  cents;  1899,  3  cents;  1900,  3.4  cents.     (732.) 

Mr.  Prom  testifies  that  the  elevator  company's  profit  on  one  car  of  flax  (1,000 
bushels)  recently  shipped  from  Milton,  N.  iSak.,  was  |450.  This  exceptional  profit 
was  due  to  the  way  the  flax  was  bought.  There  were  only  two  graaes,  No.  1  flax 
and  "rejected"  flax.     (799,  800.) 

9.  Slovator  diseri]niiiatio]i.~Mr.  Prom  testifles  that  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899 
the  elevator  companies  bought  wheat  6  miles  below  Milton  at  2  cents  above  the  price 
at  Milton,  and  also  paid  higher  prices  6  miles  west  of  Milton.  In  consequence  all  the 
trade  went  away  from  Milton,  and  the  town  was  as  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  busy 
season  as  on  a  summer's  day.  The  merchants  and  business  men  combined  and 
employed  a  private  buyer,  hired  men,  and  arranged  a  place  for  loading  wheat  The 
8a]}erintendent  came  up  to  see  about  it,  and  a  better  grade  was  promised.  This 
action,  therefore,  raised  the  prices  to  an  equality  with  the  other  towns;  but  the 
threat  was  made  that  if  opposition  were  continued  hardware  stores  and  general 
stores,  as  well  as  wheat  houses,  would  be  established,    f  798. ) 

10.  Mixing  of  |^ain. — Mr.  Moran  says  the  terminal  elevator  facilities  of  the  line 
elevators  also  give  them  a  great  advantage,  enabling  them  to  take  a  customer's 
^n  for  storage  and  charge  him  for  it,  wnile  at  the  same  time  mixing  it  with  an 
inferior  grade  and  delivering  the  degraded  grain  to  the  customer.  The  rules  of  the 
board  of  trade  will  allow  the  elevator  to  deliver  such  sntdn  as  long  as  it  passes  the 
contract  grade,  conunonlv  known  as  "skin  erade,''  aluiough  there  is  often  a  differ- 
ence of  1  to  2  cents  a  bushel  between  the  value  of  the  best  and  poorest  wheat  of  the 
same  grade.  The  profit  to  the  mixer  is  often  greater  per  bushel  for  mixing  than  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  who  produces  the  grain.     ^717,  718. ) 

Mr.  Moran  testifies  that  the  mixing  of  gram  is  done  at  the  terminal  elevators. 
The  foreign  buyer  does  not  receive  No.  1  hard  as  it  comes  from^  the  virgin  soil, 
because  the  elevator  men  mix  it  at  their  terminal  points;  and  there  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence between  the  best  grain  and  that  which  barely  touches  No.  1 .  The  elevator  men 
^nce  the  grain  to  the  lower  level  so  that  it  will  simply  pass  the  grade.     ( 719. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  that,  knowing  the  expense  of  o^ratmg  an  elevator,  he  does  not 
see  how  the  elevators  can  make  very  much  money  m  the  actual  buying  of  wheat  at 
the  initial  point.  He  thinks  that  one  way  the  elevator  men  have  ot  makins  money 
is  by  mixing  the  jmiin  at  the  terminal  points,  in  order  to  raise  the  graae  of  the 
poorest  quality.  There  is  not  very  much  mixing  by  the  buyers  at  the  initial  points; 
there  is  no  chance  for  mixing  Uiere.     (736. ) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  says  the  elevator  companies  mix  grain  to  some 
extent,  but  not  a  great  deal.  It  has  to  be  cleaned  and  the  shrunken  wheat  taken  out 
It  is  mainly  export  wheat  that  is  mixed.     (726. ) 

Mr.  BuDOB,  of  North  Dakota,  says  the  mixins  of  high  with  low  grades  of  wheat  to 
bring  up  the  grade  is  done  after  the  wheat  is  sold  at  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  not  in  the 
country.     (855.) 

Mr.  Hanley  says  Minnesota  cjain  is  so  degraded  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  selling 
point  that  its  value  is  gone.  Iiit  were  removed  from  the  control  of  the  many  hands 
throuffh  which  it  passes,  Minnesota  grain  would  have  a  premium  of  3  or  4  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     (282. ) 

11.  Bryinip  of  wlieat — Mr.  Budge,  of  North  Dakota,  says  that  when  farmers  ship 
^heat  that  is  shrunken,  or  a  little  damp,  it  is  taken  into  the  mixing  and  drying 
bouses  and  worked  up  a  grade.  That  is  where  the  elevators  make  their  money. 
The  farmer  does  not  ^t  the  benefit  of  the  improvement,  and  sometimes  finds  fault 
^itb  his  own  carelessness.     (855. ) 

Mr.  Pratt  says  there  is  some  wheat  going  to  Minneapolis  that  has  to  be  handled 
&  good  many  times  to  keep  it  from  heating  in  the  bin.  Some  of  the  elevator  systems 
Are  equipped  for  dr3nng  damp  wheat.    There  are  elevators  in  Minneapolis  that  do 
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nothing  else  but  buy  low-grade  wheat  and  handle  it  with  driere.  The  nnnilAr  ele- 
vator companies  turn  damp  wheat  over  to  them  rather  than  put  it  in  their  own 
houses.     (725,  726.) 

12.  Switehing  cluurgei. — Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  at  Minneapolis  there  is  a  chai^ 
of  one-hedf  a  cent  for  transferring  wheat  to  another  elevator  or  mill;  at  Dulath  there 
is  no  charge  for  switching.     (856. ) 

18.  Sale  of  fatnrei  by  elevators. — Mr.  Moran  complains  that  the  elevators,  becoming 
traffickers  in  the  products  of  their  customers,  are  enabled  to  sell  futures  to  such  an  enor- 
mous extent  that  they  can  sell  millions  of  bushels  of  ''wind"  and  charge  the  regular 
fixed  charges  of  storage  and  commission  on  sprain  that  never  existed.  This  is  done 
in  such  vast  volumes  that  the  sales  of  "wmd"  in  one  day  will  amount  to  fully 
600,000,000  bushels,  or  as  much  as  the  entire  crop  of  the  nation.  This  amount  is  sold 
for  300  days  in  the  year,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  destroying  the  value 
of  farm  products.     ( 718. ) 

Mr.  Prait,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says  the  monev  in  tne  elevator  business  is  not 
all  made  in  baying  wheat  in  the  country.  When  the  elevators  get  wheat  on  hand, 
if  future  wheat  is  high,  not  wanting  to  carry  the  wheat  themselves,  they  sell  it  for 
delivery  in  January,  February,  March,  or  as  far  ahead  as  May,  and  that  gives  them 
a  little  profit.  Then  when  the  time  comes  they  sell  the  actual  cash  wheat  to  other 
parties.  The  future  sales  are  simply  to  protect  them  on  their  purchases.  As  a  rule, 
the  elevators  do  not  carry  any  wheat  for  speculation.     (726,  728. ) 

14.  Belationt  of  railroads  to  elevators. — Mr.  Prom  has  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  interest  in  the  management  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  and  the  ele- 
vators. He  knows  of  one  man  who  has  stock  in  the  Great  Northern  road  w^ho  is 
heavily  interested  in  the  elevator  companies,  but  the  operation  is  entirely  separate. 
Mr.  Prom  says  it  is  not  the  general  belief  among  the  farmers  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies control  the  elevators,  though  he  believes  that  was  formerly  the  case.  None 
of  the  elevators  are  owned  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  but  Mr.  Hill  may  have 
an  interest  in  them.     (796,  800. ) 

Mr.  M.  F.  Greelby,  of  South  Dakota,  complains  that,  while  the  railroads  have 
used  the  farmers  very  fairly  in  most  ways,  when  the  elevators  undertake  to  **hold 
up''  a  community  the  railroads  sometimes  lend  a  hand.  **If  the  railroads  would 
keep  their  hands  off,  if  they  would  not  hold  us  while  these  elevators  rob  us,  we 
would  be  all  right"  Mr.  Greeley  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  farmers  would  in  that 
case  put  up  their  own  elevators,  at  which  the  only  profit  demanded  would  be  the 
buyer's  salary;  but  when  the  railroads  will  not  permit  the  building  of  these  elevators 
the  farmers  are  handicapped.  In  Gary,  8.  Dak.,  there  aro  2  line  elevators.  There 
was  recently  a  movement  for  putting  in  a  people's  elevator,  and  one  man  wished  to 
put  in  an  independent  elevator.  A  meeting  was  held  and  tne  railroad  commissioners 
and  railroad  people  came  with  attorneys  and  heard  witnesses,  and  finally  decided 
that  the  site  for  the  elevator  would  not  be  granted.  They  said  the  amount  of  grain 
was  not  sufficient  for  3  elevators.  Mr.  Greeley  admits  that  the  2  existing  elevators 
were  sufficient  to  handle  all  the  grain  they  received,  but  says  there  would  nave  be^ 
a  great  many  more  bushels  if  there  had  been  a  farmers'  or  an  independent  elevator, 
and  there  would  have  been  better  prices.  Farmers  frequently  hauled  wheat  away 
from  that  territory.  Mr.  Greeley  says  that  if  the  people  are  foolish  enough  to  build 
too  many  elevators,  he  can  not  see  whv  the  railroads  and  railroad  commissioners 
should  insist  upon  enlightening  them.     (939,  940. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN  thinks  the  railroads  and  their  officers  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  inteiv 
ested  in  the  elevators;  but  some  of  them  are.     (721. ) 

Mr.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  knows  of  no  combination  between  the  railway 
and  elevator  coinpanies.  Fifteen  or  20  years  ago  the  elevator  companies  were  owned 
by  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Milwaukee  road;  but  he  does  not  thmk  that  they  have 
had  any  interest  in  them  during  the  past  10  or  12  years,  or  that  the  owners  of  the 
elevator  companies  own  any  stock  in  tne  railroad.     (737.) 

Mr.  Jumper  thinks  there  was  no  way  to  get  the  elevators  and  Fairbanks  scales 
built  in  the  early  days  in  South  Dakota  except  by  the  railroads  building  them. 
President  S.  S.  Merrill,  of  the  Milwaukee  road,  encouraged  ^rties  to  put  up  elevators 
in  advance  of  the  production  of  wheat,  and  the  railways  assisted  in  putting  them  up. 
Some  of  the  officials  of  the  road  invested  in  them,  but  the  investment  lasted  only  a 
few  years.  The  elevators  and  scales  were  really  projected  and  built  by  the  railroads 
and  by  parties  interested  as  big  shippers.     (73f. ) 

Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  the  railroads  have  not  built  elevators  at  Grand  Forks  or 
controlled  the  weighing.  The  managers  of  the  two  elevators  at  Grand  Forks  have 
been  citizens  of  the  place  for  several  years.  No  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  cause 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  elevators  or  force  the  elevators  out  of  business,  except 
that  when  the  other  roads  came  in  there  was  no  business  for  the  elevators.    The 
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farmers  loaded  their  wheat  on  the  side  tracks  and  saved  2  cents  a  bnshel.  The  two 
existing  elevators  are  sufficient;  the  others  were  torn  down  and  moved  away.  Mr. 
Budge  thinks  that  if  he  desired  to  go  into  the  elevator  business  he  could  procure  an 
elevator  site  and  switching  facilities.     (856. ) 

15.  Iteilroftd  relates. — Mr.  Prom  says  the  elevators  formerly  got  a  rebate  from  the 
railroad  at  the  end  of  the  season.  One  line  of  elevators  f]^>t  a  rebate  of  2  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  in  cash.  Mr.  Prom  believes  the  system  of  rebates  has  been  discon- 
tinued on  the  Great  Northern  at  noncompetitive  points,  but  he  believes,  from  inside 
information,  that  it  still  exists  where  there  are  competing  lines.     (800,  801. ) 

Mr.  JuHPEB,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  savs  he  has  never  b^n  able  to  find  out  whether 
the  line  elevator  companies  get  railroad  rebates,  though  he  has  tried  every  possible 
way  to  ascertain.     (737.) 

Mr.  MoRAK  testifies  that  he  knows  of  one  instance  in  Browns  Valley  where  an 
elevator  man  having  an  independent  elevator  of  his  own  received  a  rebate  from  the 
railroad,  given  him  as  a  check  for  labor  rendered,  though  he  had  performed  no  labor 
fork.     (722.) 

16.  Country  bayart. — Mr.  Prom  says  the  managers  of  the  country  elevators  are  not 
permanent  citizens  of  the  towns  in  which  the  elevators  are  situated,  but  go  from 
point  to  point.     When  a  man  is  disliked  he  is  sent  to  another  place.     (802. ) 

Mr.  Geebley  says  the  elevator  companies  frequently  hire  a  man  from  the  particular 
community  to  run  the  elevator,  but  generally  tne  managers  are  men  who  have  been 
in  their  business.     (940.) 

17.  Qradin^  of  grain  by  oonntry  bnyen. — Mr.  Budge,  of  North  Dakota,  says  that 
when  grain  is  sold  to  the  elevator  the  grade  is  fixed  by  the  elevator  buvers,  gener- 
ally young  men.  hired  by  the  compan;"  for  that  purpose,  who  are  under  bond  to 
keep  up  the  grades  and  weights.  The  ^^ade  depends  on  the  color  of  the  wheat  as 
well  as  the  weight  The  inspectors  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  are  State  officers,  and 
appeal  lies  from  the  chief  inspector  to  a  grain  commission.     (854. ) 

Sir.  Jumper,  of  South  Dakota,  says  the  buyers  try  to  please  the  farmers,  because 
they  want  to  get  the  wheat.  He  has  known  of  buyers  being  discharged  by  the  ele- 
y&ioT  compajiy  because  they  favored  the  former  too  much.     (735.) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  wheat  is  usually  graded  as  it  comes  in  loads  trom  the  thrashing 
machine.  The  agent  of  the  elevator  comf)any  jumps  upon  a  load  of  wheat,  takes  a 
handful  and  loolu  at  it,  and  says  what  it  ought  to  grade;  and  to  verify  the  grade  he 
weighs  it  on  a  little  scale  called  a  tester  to  see  if  it  comes  up  to  the  weight  of  No.  1 
haid.  If  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  he  goes  to  another  elevator,  and  the  agent  will 
ask  him  what  the  other  offered  him,  and  will  not  give  him  any  better  grade.  Some- 
times the  farmer  succeeds  in  getting  a  better  grade;  but  the  man  who  buys  at  a  bet- 
ter grade  is  reported  at  once,  and  the  superintendent  comes  up  and  overhauls  him. 
Mr.  Prom  thinks  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  farmer  in  the  grading  of  the  wheat  is 
that  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men.     ( 796,  797. ) 

Mr.  Pronn  testifies  that  the  elevators  never  buy  a  bushel  of  No.  1  hard  wheat  in 
Milton.  The  wheat  has  to  be  of  excellent  qualitv  in  order  to  grade  No.  1  Northern, 
aiid  No.  2  is  the  best  grade  the  farmers  can  usually  get  in  that  section.  Wheat  goo(l 
enough  by  weight  to  be  No.  1  hard  is  lowered  in  grade  if  the  kernels  are  a  little 
wrinkled,'irregular  in  shape,  or  a  little  dirty  in  the  end.  There  is  a  difference  of 
1  cent  in  price  between  No.  1  hard  and  No.  1  Northern,  4  cents  between  No.  1  North- 
em  and  No.  2,  and  5  cents  between  No.  2  and  No.  3,  so  the  farmers  lose  from  4  to  9 
cents  a  bushel.     (797, 799. ) 

Mr.  Prom  testifies  that  if  one  elevator  company's  agent  buys  wheat  for  a  better 
grade  than  that  at  which  the  other  elevator  agent  would  have  graded  it,  the  fact  is 
reported  to  Minneapolis,  and  he  is  complained  of;  then  the  superintendent  of  his 
elevator  line  writes  and  reprimands  him.     (796. ) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Abenieen,  S.  Dak.,  says  wheat  is  bought  in  the  country  by  sample. 
The  man  who  is  handling  wheat  can  tell  the  grade  without  any  test.  He  will  test 
the  grain  for  any  farmer  who  wants  it  tested,  but  farmers  very  seldom  ask  to  have  it 
ter^ted.     (726.) 

Mr.  Pratt  says  there  is  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  wheat  the  character  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  decide.  The  elevators  sometimes  take  No.  2  as  No.  1,  or  No.  3  as  No.  2, 
and  at  Minneapolis  they  will  not  get  the  grade  it  was  bought  for.  There  is  a  dock- 
age for  dirt,  of  whatever  the  buyers  deem  proper;  but  some  buvers,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  wheat,  will  charge  less  dockage  than  they  should.     (725.) 

18.  Grain  inipection  in  MinneBota. — Mr.  Jumper  says  South  Dakota  has  no  inspec- 
tion laws.  The  grain  is  inspected  according  to  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  which  has  an 
inspection  board,  the  chief  inspector  being  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  grading 
of  No.  1  wheat  is  accrording  to  its  weight  and  the  amount  of  hard  wheat.  No.  1 
must  weigh  57  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  contain  a  good  proportion  of  hard  wheat; 
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No.  2  must  weigh  56  pounds;  No.  3,  54  pounds.  The  other  grades  are  determined 
according  to  the  condition.    (734. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  that  when  the  farmer  shi^  his  own  grain  it  is  graded  bv  tlie 
State  inspector  at  Minneapolis.  On  the  arrival  of  the  wheat  the  agents  of  the 
inspector  break  the  seals  and  open  the  doors  of  the  cars.  A  long  sticK  with  6  or  8 
little  tin  boxes,  or  little  holes  in  the  stick  with  tin  covers,  is  run  down  into  the  grain 
to  the  bottom;  then  a  knob  is  turned  and  the  little  boxes  fill.  The  stick  is  then 
drawn  up  and  the  little  boxes  opened.  In  this  way  a  lot  of  bad  wheat  at  the  bottom 
or  in  the  middle  would  be  detected.  If  the  wheat  looks  all  alike  it  is  thrown  into  a 
box  or  bag.  It  is  then  weighed,  and  if  it  is  very  dirty  a  pound  is  deducted  for  dirt; 
if  it  is  not  very  dirty  half  a  pound  is  taken  off.  If  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  grade  his  commission  man  can  call  for  a  reinspection.  Inspectors  perhaps  take 
a  little  more  pains  a  second  time  and  the  second  inspection  is  final.     (734,  735. ) 

Mr.  Prom  complains  that  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  are  absolutely  under  the 
thumb  of  the  governor  of  Minnesota,  who  has  the  appointment  of  the  grain  inspect- 
ors at  the  terminal  points.  He  considers  the  inspection  of  grain  in  Minnesota  the 
greatest  evil  from  wnich  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  suffer.  The  North  IHdcota 
wheat  does  not  always  get  the  grade  the  Minnesota  wheat  gets,  though  it  should  be 
a  better  grade,  being  used  for  mixing  to  raise  the  Minnesota  grades.  The  elevator 
men  influence  the  inspectors  by  giving  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  grade  of  car- 
loads of  grain.     (799,  801. ) 

Mr.  Prom  states  that  Duluth  accepts  the  grading  of  the  Minneapolis  market  as  a 
rule,  but  not  always.  The  line  elevator  men,  who  have  the  faculty  of  ''standing  in " 
with  the  inspectors,  can  make  an  immense  amount  of  money,  and  did  so  in  the  flax 
shipment  in  1900.  The  only  grades  were  No.  1  and  "rejected,"  and  all  the  flax 
bought  in  Mr.  Prom's  vicinity  was  bought  as  ** rejected"  at  a  low  price,  although  it 
was  a  good  grade  of  flax.  At  Minneapolis  it  was  graded  No.  1  and  snipped  to  Duluth 
at  a  clean  profit  of  55  cents  a  bushel.  Mr.  Prom  savs  he  has  eviaence  from  con- 
fidential sources  of  collusion  between  the  inspectors  ana  elevator  men.     (801. ) 

19.  Storage  tioketi  as  leourity  for  loans. — Mr.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says 
the  local  bsuiks  will  accept  storage  tickets  and  loan  within  5  or  10  cents  of  the  pri'ce 
of  wheat.  If  wheat  is  50  cents  they  will  loan  40  cents  if  the  market  is  stead  v. 
(739.) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  says  the  elevator  men  have  to  borrow  some 
money  to  move  the  wheat  crop.  Wheat  receipts  are  the  best  security,  and  they  get 
money  very  reasonably.  There  is  some  Montreal  money  in  Minneapolis  for  the  wheat 
business.  When  the  Canadian  banks  helped  move  the  Western  grain,  it  was  an 
advantage  to  the  farmers,  because  it  enabled  the  elevators  to  act  and  helped  to  con- 
tinue business.     ( 729. ) 

Mr.  Prom  testifies  that  in  the  most  active  time  of  buying  wheat  the  elevator  dii-ect^ 
ors  borrow  money  at  the  banks  on  their  storage  tickets,  or  their  agents  draw  on  the 
houses  for  anv  amount  they  want.  Sometimes,  when  a  heavy  movement  of  wheat 
is  expected,  the  elevator  company  ships  $2,000  in  money  to  the  agent,  but  that  is 
undesirable,  and  they  allow  him  to  draw  through  the  bank.     (802. ) 

20.  Independent  elevators. — Mr.  Hanley  says  the  farmers  are  building  elevators  all 
over  the  Northwest.  They  form  stock  companies  and  run  the  elevators  separately, 
and  the  National  Fanners'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  stands  back  of  them  and 
gives  them  its  support.  In  1898  there  were  about  143  farmers' elevators  building 
and  in  operation.  In  1899  Mr.  Hanley  had  promoted  about  92  at  the  time  of  his 
testimonv  (August  12).  It  was  a  bitter  fight  to  get  the  railroads  to  the  point  of  giv- 
ing anv  Micilities,  but  they  are  now  giving  the  farmers  all  the  encouragement  possi- 
ble. Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  gave  them  right  of  way  on  all  his  lines,  and 
the  other  companies  were  obliged  to  do  the  same,  though  some  of  them  were  very 
reluctant  to  allow  the  elevators  to  be  built.  At  noncompetitive  points  the  farmers 
sometimes  have  difficulty  in  getting  sites.  The  farmers  elevators  pay  the  highest 
prices,  less  2  cents  for  operating  charges.     (279,  280. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN  testifies  that  the  National  Grain  Growers'  Ck)operative  Association  is 
erecting  farmers'  elevators  on  several  railroads,  including  the  Milwaukee,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  There  are  probably  not  over  150  of  these  ele- 
vators. They  are  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  There  is  1  in  Browns  Valley,  1  in 
Beardsley,  1  in  Chokio,  1  in  Graceville,  1  in  Ortonville,  and  a  few  others  near  there. 
They  are  usually  built  on  ground  belonging  to  the  railroad,  although  in  some  places 
the  railroads  refuse  the  site.  After  the  elevators  are  in  operation  the  railroads  are 
generous  in  giving  shipping  facilities,  though  sometimes  there  is  a  car  famine,  when 
all  are  unable  to  get  cars.  The  grain  from  these  farmers'  elevators  is  shipped  to  the 
roinminsion  men  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Moran  thinks  that  in  some 
instances  they  do  not  get  the  same  freight  rates  their  competitors  get.    The  rules  in 
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regard  to  the  time  allowed  for  loading  cans,  grading  of  grain,  etc.,  are  generally 
alwut  the  same  as  at  other  elevators.  The  buyers  at  these  elevators  determine  the 
grades  and  the  price  to  be  paid.  The)r  receive  the  card  price  of  wheat,  usually  3  or 
4  times  a  day,  by  wire  from  the  commission  men  and  dealers,  and  they  ship  princi- 
pally to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the  handling  of  the 
grain  at  the  terminal  point.  The  greatest  advantage  poss^sed  by  the  competitors  of 
these  formers'  elevators,  however,  consists  in  having  terminal  elevators.     (722, 723.) 

Mr.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  states  that  if  a  number  of  farmers  wish  to  erect 
an  elevator  they  apply  to  the  railroad  company,  pay  |5  ground  rent,  just  as  the  line 
elevators  do,  put  up  their  elevator,  and  operate  it  to  all  appearances  just  the  same 
aa  the  line  compames.  Mr.  Jumper  knows  of  no  obstruction  placed  in  the  way  of 
these  independent  companies  by  the  railroads.  South  Dakota  nas  a  law  compelling 
the  railroads  to  give  tnese  facilities  to  independent  elevators.  This  law  was  the 
result  of  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  give  such  facilities,  and  Mr. 
Jumper  thinks  the  inclination  to  favor  the  line  elevators  still  exists,  though  the 
opportunity  does  not     (736. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  testifies  that  at  nearly  every  station  in  Brown  County  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent elevator  or  flat  house,  owned  and  operated  by  independent  buyers.  He 
thinks  there  is  no  obstruction  placed  in  the  way  of  the  succeselul  operation  of  these 
independent  elevators.     (736.) 

Mr.  Prom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  testifies  that  persons  desiring  to  build  an  inde- 
pendent elevator  must  apply  to  the  railroad  company  for  a  site,  and  they  are  very 
slow  in  getting  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  facilities  for  shipping  or  han- 
dling grain  independently.  In  order  to  ship  grain  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  loading 
platform  to  bring  the  wagons  to  the  level  of  the  car  floor.  The  railroad  company 
compelled  the  elevators  to  build  one,  but  without  designating  the  place;  so  it  was 
put  out  where  it  was  so  steep  the  formers  could  not  drive  up,  and  in  such  a  form 
that  it  was  impossible  to  use  it;  so  residents  in  the  locality  had  to  build  another  and 
make  the  company  a  present  of  it.  The  farmers  also  combined  to  build  a  farmers' 
elevator  and  applied  for  a  site,  but  did  not  get  it;  "the  railroad  people  will  not  give 
you  reasons;  tnej  simply  stand  you  off.  *  *  •  Then  you  go  to  the  railroad  com- 
missioners, and  if  you  have  nobody  that  stands  in  with  them  you  do  not  hear  any- 
thing from  them. ' '  The  railroad  commission's  investigation  is  described  as  consisting 
of  a  flying  trip  on  a  private  car,  with  a  2-minute  stop.     (797. ) 

Mr.  Prom  testifies  that  an  independent  elevator  was  built  at  Lakota,  but  the  line 
elevators  decided  that  it  should  be  killed.  The  merchants  of  Lakota  stood  behind 
it  to  help  the  farmers,  and  the  old  line  elevators  started  general  stores  in  Lakota, 
handling  all  the  goods  the  local  merchants  handled  and  selling  them  at  cost,  for 
revenge.  The  result  was  that  the  merchants  were  obliged  to  cease  their  support  of 
^  the  independent  elevator,  and  the  elevator  gave  up  the  business.     (798.) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  Line  elevators  always  put  up  the  price  of  grain  to  freeze  out  an 
independent  elevator.  He  thinks  this  was  done  at  Lakota  in  the  beginning.  After 
an  independent  elevator  fails  the  price  is  immedfotely  lowered.     (798,  799. ) 

Mr.  Aom  says  better  prices  would  be  obtained  from  an  independent  elevator;  the 
formers  would  not  have  to  take  card  prices;  they  would  not  have  to  pay  the  margin 
that  the  elevator  companies  get,  which  is  sometimes  too  large,  especially  on  the 
lower  grades.  They  are  supposed  to  do  business  on  a  maiigin  ot  3}  cents  for  No.  1 
hard,  and  on  the  lower  grades  the  margin  is  2  and  2}  cents.     (797. ) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  independent  elevator  would  create  competition;  an  honest  man 
would  give  a  better  grade  for  wheat,  which  means  2  or  3  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
former,  and  he  would  not  buy  on  such  a  wide  margin,  and  would  give  the  farmer 
what  he  should  have  in  weight.  When  it  is  possible  for  the  former  to  get  a  car  he 
makes  from  5  to  10  cents  a  bushel  on  his  wheat.  A  private  elevator  woula  help  him 
to  do  that  without  waiting  for  the  car;  now  the  farmers  have  to  hold  the  wheat  in 
granaries  until  spring,  when  cars  are  plentiful.     (798. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  says  the  line  elevators  do  not  compete  with  the 
other  elevators  in  prices.  There  will  be  lax  seasons  when  they  will  pay  the  same, 
but  when  the  wheat  is  really  coming  in  thev  do  not,  and  thousands  of  bushels  are 
diverted  to  those  places  where  they  have  the  other  elevators.  The  difference  in 
price  has  been  found  to  be  from  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel,  and  some- 
times much  more;  in  some  cases  enough  to  rob  the  farmer  of  all  his  mai^gin  of  profit. 

21.  Independent  shipmenti. — Mr.  Prom,  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  says  that  if  the  farmer 
does  not  feel  like  accepting  the  price  offered  for  wheat,  he  can  keep  his  wheat,  or 
try  to  get  a  car  and  ship  it  to  a  commission  firm  in  Minneapolis  or  Duluth.  The 
railroad  officials  will  furnish  a  car  if  they  can  not  help  it,  but  are  not  very  eager  to 
furnish  cars  to  private  shippers;  the  line  elevators  get  the  preference.    When  there 
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was  very  little  wheat,  during  the  dry  season  of  1900,  there  was  an  abundance  of  cars 
and  the  company  was  anxious  to  do  more  business,  but  curing  a  busy  season  the 
farmers  can  not  get  cars.  The  rule  of  the  company  is  that  fanners  and  elevator 
agents  wanting  cars  must  order  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon.  The  elevator  agents 
are  there  beforehand,  and  put  in  their  orders  for  so  many  cars.  The  first  man  who 
orders  is  first  served,  and  all  the  elevator  companies  order  first.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  cars  are  sent  up,  and  if  there  are  not  enough  to  go  around,  the  fanner  gets 
none,     (795,796.) 

Mr.  Prom  says  that  when  fanners  ship  their  grain  independently  they  simply 
dump  it  into  a  car,  seal  the  car,  consign  it  to  a  house  in  Minneapolis  or  Duluth,  and 
leave  it  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  merchants  to  get  what  they 
can  for  it.  The  commission  men  superintend  the  inspection  of  the  grain  by  the 
State  inspectors  and  appeal  if  it  is  too  low.  When  a  car  is  shipped  to  a  private  com- 
mission man  he  takes  a  sample  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Minneapolis  and 
offers  it  for  sale.  The  wheat  that  is  graded  No.  1  hard  in  the  country  never  sells 
below  that  grade.  The  men  who  need  the  wheat  are  willing  to  pay  for  No.  1  hard, 
though  the  inspector  may  say  it  is  all  No.  2,  so  the  farmers  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  on  the  merit  of  the  grain.  Wheat  graded  No.  2  at  Milton  will  often  sell  in 
the  Minneapolis  market  aa  No.  1  hard.     (799, 800. ) 

Mr.  Prom  says  the  private  commission  merchants  in  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  have 
all  the  facilities  that  tne  elevator  men  have.  The  fanner  generally  gets  a  better  price 
by  shipping  to  them  than  by  letting  the  line  elevator  have  the  grain  and  also  saves  the 
margin  that  the  elevator  companies  reserve.  Mr.  Prom  has  tried  independent  ship- 
ping, both  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  and  it  resulted  profitably  every  time.     (796. ) 

Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  the  commission  men  in  Minneapolis  get  1  cent  a  bushel 
and  at  Duluth  one-half  cent  on  wheat     (855.) 

Mr.  Jumper,  of  South  Dakota,  says  the  pnncipal  complaint  among  the  farmers 
there  is  that  the  elevators  do  not  pay  what  they  should  for  good  wheat.  If  a  farmer 
has  a  good  grade  of  wheat  he  will  make  money  by  shipping  it.  In  many  cases  farm- 
ers have  made  from  $40  to  $50  or  even  $60  a  car  by  shipping  their  own  wheat  to  Min- 
neapolis. Some  of  these  shipments  have  been  made  on  nsing  markets,  the  market 
advanced  2  or  3  cents  while  tne  car  was  in  transit,  and  including  the  margins  which 
the  eleyators  take,  the  shippers  got  5  or  6  cents  more  than  the  card  price;  or,  if  he 
had  a  very  good  grade  of  wneat,  all  of  one  kind,  a  cent  or  possibly  a  cent  and  a  half 
more.  These  instances  are  always  reported  in  the  papers,  but  if  a  shipper  happened 
to  strike  a  falling  market  the  incident  would  not  go  into  the  papers.     (737,  738. ) 

Mr.  Jumper  does  not  know  of  any  instances  where  farmers  have  attempted  to  ship 
their  low-grade  wheat.  They  put  it  right  on  the  market  as  soon  as  possible.  Ordi- 
narily the  prices  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  not  far  apart.  At  the  date  of  Mr.  Jumper's 
testimony,  January,  1901,  the  card  price  of  No.  3  was  10  cents  below  No.  2,  but  some 
farmers  would  get  5  or  6  cents  higher  than  the  card  price,  because  the  wheat,  while 
grading  No.  3,  was  fairly  good  quality.     (739.) 

Mr.  Jumper  says  there  have  sometimes  bcMsn  car  famines,  but  he  never  knew  a 
time  when  an  indep>endent  shipper  or  farmer  could  not  get  a  car  just  as  easily  as  an 
elevator.     (737.) 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  thinks  there  are  no  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  fanner  who  wishes  to  ship  his  grain  individually.  He  can  load  it  into  the  car, 
but  he  has  to  handle  it  by  hand;  he  can  not  load  by  machinery  as  an  elevator  can. 
The  railroad  companies  are  anxious  to  keep  their  rolling  stock  out  of  the  way  and 
not  have  a  blockade,  and  sometimes  the  elevator  that  can  load  the  cars  quickly  may 
be  favored  with  cars  as  ^jainst  individual  ehipi^ers,  but  not  as  a  rule.     (725,  728. ) 

Mr.  Budge,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  says  tne  millers  determine  the  difference  in 

Srice  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  wheat.  The  difference  is  1 J  or  2  cents;  in  the  case  of 
[o.  3  the  difference  is  prol)ably  4  or  5  cents.  A  farmer  who  has  a  superior  quality 
of  wheat  gets  the  price  tor  No.  1  hard.  If  a  farmer  has  the  best  wheat  in  the  market 
there  is  some  advantage  of  his  shipping  to  Minneapolis  on  his  own  account;  he  getn 
fairer  treatment  at  the  terminal  point.  If  the  miller  thinks  the  wheat  is  above  grado 
and  wants  it  badiy  he  will  pay  a  little  above  the  grade  price  for  it.     (854,  855.) 

Mr.  Budge  says  the  fanners  have  equal  privileges  with  the  elevators  in  getting 
cars.  He  thinks  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  favor  the  ele- 
vator companies  if  they  can  help  it.  The  farmer  who  loads  his  own  grain  saves  the 
2  cents  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  local  elevator.  Mr.  Bud^e  says  that  where- 
ever  2  railroads  come  together,  while  the  rates  are  no  better,  shippers  are  more  apt 
to  get  cars.     (853,  854. ) 

Mr.  Budge  testifies  that  a  good  many  of  the  farmers  store  at  the  local  elevators. 
Some  of  the  elevators  will  occasionally  give  a  farmer  a  special  bin  for  use  in  loading 
in  and  shipping  out,  but  sometimes  they  have  not  the  bin  to  spare.     (855.) 
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Mr.  Hanlet  says  ^in  from  the  home  of  No.  1  Northern,  which  can  be  preserved 
intact  and  removed  in  bulk  to  Buffalo  and  New  York,  commands  a  premium  of  from 
3  to  7  cents  on  account  of  its  superiority.  The  bonanza  fanners  avoid  the  combina^ 
tioiis  of  local  elevators,  and  escape  much  of  the  loss  sustained  by  other  farmers  because 
they  can  ship  direct.    (279.) 

82.  State  regnlatum. — Mr.  Moran  says  the  Minnesota  law  regelating  warehouses, 
like  many  oUier  laws,  is  a  dead  letter.  The  law  permits  the  keeper  of  a  public  ware- 
house to  buy  grain.     ( 719. ) 

Mr.  Pbom  savs  the  North  Dakota  railroad  commission  has  no  power  over  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  or  the  making  of  rules  and  r^^^lations  concerning 
storage.     (799.) 

88.  Proposed  legiilation. — Mr.  M.  F.  Greelet,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  R^<ents  of 
Education  of  South  Dakota,  would  make  it  a  crime  to  do  the  kind  of  business  the  ele- 
vators do,  and  make  the  punishment  so  quick  and  so  severe  that  it  would  not  be  done 
a  second  time.  He  would  have  the  matter  r^^lated  by  Congress.  He  adds  that  the 
farmers  could  regulate  the  *' combine"  if  they  could  build  and  operate  their  own  ele- 
vators and  have  equal  shipping  facilities.     (943.) 

Mr.  Greeley  wishes  that  the  farmers  might  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  build  elevators, 
and  buy  and  ship  grain  as  they  wish  to.  The  intelligent  Western  landowner  only 
asks  that  he  be  not  handicapped  in  the  race  with  capital.    (940. ) 

Mr.  MoEAN,  president  of  the  National  Grain  Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
advocates  l^slation  placing  terminal  elevators  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
through  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  have  char^  of  public  warehouses  and 
prevent  public  warehousemen  from  trafficking  in  or  mixing  grain,  or  from  keeping 
the  better  qualities  of  their  customers'  grain  and  delivering  the  poorest  grades.  Mr. 
Moran  thinss  that  the  manager  of  a  terminal  elevator  should  not  be  permitted  to  buy 
erain,  and  he  aayja  his  organization  will  ask  for  legislation  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Moran 
declares  that  legislation  that  would  prevent  combination  in  restraint  of  commerce 
and  trade  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  fanning  community.    (718, 719. ) 

InterakUe  grain  xngpecUon, — Mr.  Pbom  believes  that  the  omoe  of  inspector  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Minnesota,  and  that  the  mspector  should 
be  appointed  for  fitness  and  aUowed  to  appoint  his  own  de]>uties.  As  a  more  thor- 
oughgoing remedy  he  proposes  a  system  of  interstate  inspection  established  by  the  4 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.     (801.^ 

NcUional  grade  for  gram. — Mr.  Hanley  says  the  manipulation  ot  gram  is  the  source 
of  the  greatest  profit  to  those  engaged  in  the  business.  He  believes  that  if  a  national 
grade  could  be  established  and  the  grain  bought  and  sold  at  a  premium  or  discount 
with  that  grade  as  a  basis,  the  farmer  would  tuive  a  chance  to  get  some  of  the  profit 
which  he  should  have.     (280. ) 

B.  The  Chicago  eleTBtor  tyttem.—l.  History.—Mr.  Hill,  a  commission 
merchant  of  Chicago,  says  Chicago  is  the  greatest  grain  market  of  the  world,  the 
receipts  of  ^ndn  in  1898  beinj^  320^000,000  Bushels.  As  the  Western  roads  brought 
grain  to  Chicago,  and  as  their  gram  business  increased,  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  built 
elevators  in  Chicago.  The  first  elevators  were  built  in  the  fifties,  or  possibly  there 
was  one  as  early  as  1848.  In  1870  the  State  of  Illinois  found  it  necessary  to  control 
the  elevators  to  protect  the  grain  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  that  year  devoted  an  article  of  the  constitution  to  instructions  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  regard  to  making  laws  regulating  the  inspection  and  storage  of  grain,  to  be 
liberally  construed  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  shippers.  Following  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  constitution  the  legislature  of  1871  enactea  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
law.  From  1871  to  1887  there  was  very  little  difficulty  in  the  handling  of  grain  in 
these  elevators,  which  were  managed  by  disinterested  parties  engaged  solely  in  the 
warehouse  business.  The  rate  of  storage  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
and  was  the  same  to  all  persons.  Thousands  of  buyers  and  sellers  were  brought 
together  dailv,  the  competition  of  buyers  sustained  prices,  and  that  influence  was 
felt  the  world  over.  For  years  Chicago  was  the  best  market  for  the  West  to  send 
grain  to. 

During  the  few  years  following  the  enactment  of  the  interstate  commerce  law, 
between  1887  and  1892^  the  method  of  handling  grain  in  the  elevators  changed.  The 
elevators  passed  out  oi  the  hands  of  those  who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  ware- 
house iKismess  and  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  immediately  embarked  in  the  grain 
business,  fiy  the  end  of  1890  nearly  every  railroad  terminating  in  Chicago  had  a 
favored  elevator  system  under  its  protection  to  which  were  given  concessions  enabling 
it  to  control  the  ^rain  business  on  that  road. 

Mr.  Hill  submits  lists  of  stockholders  of  various  elevator  companies,  showing  that 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  railroads  are  among  the  original  stockholders  in  the 
elevator  companies.    He  says  the  Armour  Elevator  Company  now  controls  all  the 
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public  storage  on  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads, 
those  on  the  latter  road  having  been  leased  by  the  elevator  company  from  the  rail- 
road and  reduced  from  public  to  private  warehouses  for  the  use  of  Armour  Sc  Co.^  with 
the  exception  of  one  house  of  800,000  bushels'  capacity.  The  Illinois  Central  Bailroad 
leases  its  terminal  elevators  to  Carrineton,  Hannah  &  Co.,  a  grain-shipping  firm  which 
owns  stock  in  the  Central  Elevator  Odrnpany  and  controls  all  the  Rrain  coming  into 
these  public  elevators.  Recently  the  firm  haa  made  one  of  the  Ilunois  Central  ele- 
vators a  private  house,  barring  out  the  public.  The  Santa  Fe  elevator  is  no  longer  a 
gublic  house,  bein^  leased  to  the  Richardson  Company.  The  Rock  Island  elevators 
ave  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Counselman,  and  one  of  them  is  being  used  as 
a  private  house.  The  projprietors  of  these  public  warehouses  are  the  most  extensive 
dealers  in  grain  on  the  vanous  roads,  and  own  a  very  lai^ge  part  or  all  of  the  grain 
stored  in  their  elevators.     (295-297,  313. ) 

Mr.  Hill  adds  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  gradually  driven  the  i)ublic  out  of  the 
public  warehouses,  as  the  public  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the  elevator 
people,  who.  if  they  pay  storage  at  all,  |)ay  it  to  themselves.  The  effect  has  been 
that  grain  of  a  grade  that  would  of  necessity  go  to  an  elevator,  coming  to  Chica^  on 
any  road  where  these  conditions  exist,  fin<is  but  one  buyer,  the  elevator  proprietor. 
(295,297.) 

2.  Elevator  oapaoity  of  Chicago. — Mr.  S.  H.  Grbeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chi- 
cago, testifies  that  the  public  and  private  elevator  capacitv  of  Chicago  is  probably  over 
60,000,000  bushels.  He  estimates  that  the  capacity  of  elevators  which  are  advertised 
as  public  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  20, 000,  (XX)  bushels.  The  public  elevators  are 
decreasing  in  number;  some  of  the  railroads  are  assuming  the  position  that  they  will 
furnish  no  facilities  for  the  public.     (229,  233. ) 

Mr.  Hill  quotes  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  August  12,  1895,  as  saying  that  over  20 
per  cent  of  the  whole  storage  capacity  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  located  at 
Chicago,  Duluth  having  a  capacity  of  27,200,000  bushels;  Minneapolis,  26,000,000 
bushels;  St.  Louis,  13,350,000  bushels;  Milwaukee,  5,430,000  bushels,  and  Toledo, 
7,200,000  bushels;  a  total  of  125,830,000,  or  about  five-eighths  of  the  whole.     (314. ) 

8.  Combined  action  of  warekouomen. — Mr.  Brigham  beheves  that  there  are  combi- 
nations among  the  elevator  and  warehouse  owners.  Elevators  along  the  same  lines 
of  railway  are  believed  to  have  an  agreement  as  to  prices.  Practically  all  grain  must 
pass  through  Chicago,  and  the  warehousemen  there  have  an  opportunity  to  demand 
whatever  charges  they  will.     (24. ) 

Mr.  Hill  says  it  was  discovered  in  1894  that  there  was  an  association  composed  of 
all  the  elevator  people  in  Chica^.  When  the  Board  of  Trade  found  it  necessary  to 
treat  with  the  elevator  peojple  it  was  all  done  through  this  association;  it  was  not 
possible  to  treat  with  one  of  the  elevator  proprietors  separately.  It  was  found  that 
the  elevators  always  had  the  same  rates  of  storage  and  that  they  were  represented  at 
all  times  by  the  same  attorneys.     (309,  310. ) 

4.  Storage  ohargei. — ^Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Greelby  agree  that  the  charge 
for  storing  grain  has  been  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  the  first  10 
days,  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  10  days  thereafter,  and  that  there  is  money 
in  the  storage  business  at  these  rates.     (216,  234. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  in  a  statement  before  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1897,  said  that  the 
chaige  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  the  first  term  of  storage  was  retained 
onlv  as  a  protection  to  the  elevator  managers  against  the  competition  of  legitimate 
dealers.  The  public  could  not  avoid  it,  but  it  was  ignored  by  the  elevator  managers 
in  their  own  transactions,  thus  forcing  everyone  to  sell  to  or  buy  from  them.  The 
chaige,  not  being  bona  fide  but  only  a  toil  to  competition,  E^ould  be  abolished.     (314. ) 

Mr.  Hill  quotes  wiih  approval  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  September  6, 
1895,  to  the  effect  that  the  Chicago  storaj^  rate  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for 
each  ten  days  means  for  all  the  empty  bins  $450,000  a  month,  or  $5,300,000  a  year. 
These  figures  were  said  to  explain  tne  anxiety  of  the  Chicago  elevator  trust  in  combi- 
nation with  the  Northwestern  elevator  interests  to  depress  wheat  prices  in  order  to 
earn  money  with  their  idle  warehouse  room,  and  pront  by  buying  wheat  for  future 
delivery      (316.) 

6.  Short  weight!. — Mr.  Richards  says  there  are  about  28  or  30  terminal  elevators 
in  Chicago,  supposed  to  be  public  warehouses,  but  not  one  is  run  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  They  are  all  run  by  about  7  or  8  firms.  Mr.  Richards  thinks  there  is 
no  pooling  among  these  firms,  but  that  there  is  an  imderstanding  as  to  what  the  rates 
of  storage  shall  be  and  as  to  other  details  of  the  business.  The  elevator  people  have 
their  buyers  out  in  the  country,  and  send  out  quotations  every  day.  Whenever  a 
firm  sell*  to  one  of  these  country  shippers,  he  sells  subject  to  Chicago  weights  and 
inspection.  If  he  falls  short  2,  3,  5,  or  10  cents  a  bushel  in  Chicago,  he  has  no  rem- 
edy.   His  bill  of  lading  over  the  railroad  will  not  protect  him  because  it  says  ''sub- 
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ject  to  loss  in  weight."  If  the  weight  oyerrups,  that  is  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the 
shipper's  business.  There  has  been  very  serious  complaint  about  the  weigh ti^  falling 
short,  and  in  regard  to  the  inspection.     (202,  203.)  I 

6.  iyi-"«g  of  grain. — ^Mr.  Hill  testifies  that  the  mixing  of  grain  is  so  important  a  { 
matter  that  every  terminal  elevator  in  Chicago,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  ! 
has  a  mixing  house  connected  with  it.    The  Armour  mixing  houses  are  larger  than 

their  public  house&    Grain  of  high  quality  is  then  run  through  the  cleaning  house  | 

and  a  lower  grade  of  grain  is  mixed  with  it  to  bring  it  down  to  the  lowest  point  at  { 

which  it  willgo  in  the  same  grade  as  before.    This  fixes  the  price  of  wheat  iniuri-  I 

ously  to  the  furmer,  and  afiects  the  price  at  terminal  points,  because  grain  sold  by 
sample  for  export  is  sold  at  a  premium  over  the  speculative  ffrade  held  in  store  at 
Chicago.  No  fBrmer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  premium;  the  only  one  who  does  is  the 
man  who  mixes  the  grain  and  sells  it.  The  premium  varies  from  1  to  3  or  4  cents  a 
bushel.     (319.) 

7.  Manipulation  of  gradoi. — Mr.  Richabbs  says  the  public  suffers  great  injustice 
from  the  elevator  system  of  Chicago.  Chicago  has  an  elevator  capacity  of  about 
40,000,000  bushels,  but  there  is  not  a  public  warehouse  or  an  elevator  run  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  warehousemen  deal  in  grain,  and  the  grades  are  so- 
manipulated  that  it  IS  hard  to  tell  what  one  is  getting^  in  bu3rmg  wheat  If  one  wants 
to  get  a  special  quality  of  grain,  he  has  to  pay  a  premium  on  it;  he  can  not  set  it  in  the 
oi)en  market.  If  wheat  weighs  56  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  is  reasonably  clean,  it 
will  grade  No.  2;  if  it  weighs  63  pounds  it  will  also  srade  No.  2,  though  there  is  a 
difference  in  its  value  to  the  miller  of  5  to  10  cents  a  bushel.  A  warehouseman  can 
take  2  cars  of  No.  2  wheat  and  3  cars  of  No.  3  wheat,  the  difference  in  value  ranging 
as  high  aa  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  make  5  cars  of  No.  2  wheat  The  dealer  does  not 
always  get  back  the  same  kind  of  grain  he  puts  into  the  elevator.  As  a  remedy  for 
this  evil  Mr.  Richards  suggests  the  sail  of  grain  by  sample.     (202, 205. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  says  the  temptation  put  into  the  hanos  of  men  conducting  public 
warehouses  has  led  to  some  of  the  most  gigantic  robberies  known  in  commercial 
life,  at  the  expense  of  general  trade.  He  beueves  there  is  a  continual  underhanded 
business  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  of  the  warehousemen,  that  they  manipulate 
the  grades  and  weights  and  attempt  to  manipulate  the  inspection.  He  does  not 
believe  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  custodian  of  the  people's  property  and  of  his  own 
withoat  great  temptations  of  this  kind.     (232, 233. } 

Mr.  Hill  introduces  in  his  testimonv  a  letter  from  the  Nash- Wright  Company,  of 
Chicago,  to  illustrate  the  methods  employed  toward  country  elevators  by  public  ware- 
housemen of  Chicago  when  dealing  in  grain.  The  letter  states  that  a  warehouseman 
operating  both  public  warehouses  and  cleaning  houses  received  50  cars  of  No.  2  com. 
He  called  for  reinspection  and  asked  that  the  shipment  be  changed  to  Nos.  3  and  4, 
which  would  have  lessened  the  market  value  from  2  to  5  cents  a  bushel.  The  super- 
vising inspector  said  that  the  com  was  of  the  best  quality  coming  into  Chicago.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  infers  that  the  com  had  been  bought  from  shippers  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  aim  of  the  dealer  was  to  secure  it  at  heavy  discount  then  run  it  into 
the  cleaning  house  and  have  it  inspected  out  as  No.  2  com.     (318.J 

8.  Elevator  preminmi. — Mr.  Hill  quotes  and  indorses  an  article  in  the  Chicago 
Chronicle  of  August  22,  1895,  declaring  that  one  of  the  ^reat  weakening  factors  at 
that  time  was  the  attitude  of  the  warehouse  interest  in  insisting  on  premiums  on 
every  bushel  of  wheat  sold.  Within  the  year  premiums  of  from  2  to  3  cents  for 
winter  wheat  and  6  to  7  cents  for  spring  wheat  have  been  asked  and  received  by  the 
elevator  men,  and  at  no  time  withm  the  year  had  it  been  possible  to  buy  wheat  in 
the  Chicago  market  except  at  a  premium.  If  the  market  were  allowed  to  resume  a 
normal  condition  and  pnces  were  permitted  to  remain  on  a  par  with  futures,  much 
more  wheat  could  be  sold  to  foreigners,  who  "will  not  submit  to  be  bled  by  a  grind- 
ing monopoly."    The  premium  chaijges  not  only  curtail  exports,  but  also  depress 

{>nce8  by  Keeping  grain  at  accumulative  centers.  In  the  presence  of  plenty,  buyers 
ook  at  the  premium  as  an  extortion,  and  naturally  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from 
paying  it.  Bv  curtailing  exports,  the  premiums  charged  were  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  tne  exportation  of  gold  ana  its  deleterious  effects.     (316. ) 

9.  Frandnlent  warohome  rooeipts. — ^Mr.  Hill  states  that  on  May  1,  1896,  Armour  & 
Co.  delivered  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  fraudulent  warehouse  receipts  for 
1,200,000  bushels  of  wheat  The  magnitude  of  the  swindle  attracted  attention,  and 
the  directory  investimted  the  matter  and  voted  the  entire  Armour  system  of  eleva- 
tors irregular.  The  directory  also  caused  a  committee  to  investigate  the  members  of 
the  board  responsible  for  the  fraud,  and  the  committee,  after  investigation,  filed 
charges  against  4  members,  3  of  whom  denied  knowledge  of  issuing  the  receipts, 
while  the  fourth,  who  assumed  the  responsibilitv,  was  convicted  and  suspended  from 
the  board  for  20  years.  It  was  shown  during  the  trial  and  investigation  that  ware- 
house receipts  to  the  amount  of  about  12,000,000  bushels  had  been  manipulated  in 
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this  way,  beginning  with  the  Cudahy  wheat  deal  in  1893.  Thus  for  3  years  the  pub- 
lic and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  systematically  plundered,  and  the 
market  depressed  by  the  delivery  of  undesirable  warehouse  receipts  which  expired 
the  day  they  were  delivered  and  were  dated  months  after  the  gram  was  received  in 
the  elevator.  Dates  were  so  manipulated  as  to  induce  shippers  to  take  the  grain  out 
of  store.     (317,318.) 

10.  Belations  of  railroadi  to  eloTaton. — ^Mr.  S.  H.  Grsblbt,  a  commission  merchant 
of  Chicago,  thinks  the  railroads  formerly  extended  rebates  to  individual  shippers 
to  bring  grain  to  the  Chicago  market;  but  the  interstate-commerce  law  made  it 
necessary,  in  their  opinion,  to  put  the  rebate  in  the  hands  of  favored  individuals 
whom  they  could  trust.  They  chose  for  that  purpose  the  public  warehouseman  as 
the  party  with  whom  the  lowest  rebate  would  serve  their  purpose.  They  gave  him 
an  elevator  on  the  risht  of  way,  and  favored  him  with  facilities  to  compete  with  the 
public  in  drawing  the  grain  from  the  West  to  Chicago.  These  advantages  he  still 
receives.  The  public  warehouseman  was  appointed  a  secret  rate  getter  or  secret 
facility  man.  His  advantages  in  competition  with  the  public  are  (1)  that  he  pays 
no  storage  on  grain,  oi  if  he  pays  storage  he  pays'  it  to  hunself,  so  that  posadssion  of 

'the  elevator  operates  as  a  rebate  to  that  extent,  and  (2)  that  he  is  able  to  select  the 
best  grain  of  a  certain  grade  and  keep  it  for  himself  as  merchandiser,  giving  the  pub- 
lic a  line  grade,  or  a  grade  just  good  enough  to  pass  inspection,  and  thus  keeping  the 
public  at  a  disadvantage.  These  two  points  are  of  such  importance  that  the  shipping 
mterest  from  Chicago  to  the  East  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  dead.  They  have  also 
reflected  upon  the  receiving  interest  from  the  West  To-day  there  is  practical Iv  one 
set  of  buyers  on  the  Chicago  market,  each  railroad  having  a  man  with  these  facili- 
ties. This  not  only  kills  the  competition  for  grain  in  the  West,  but  also  kills  the 
competition  in  the  sale  of  grain  to  Eastern  markets  and  for  export,  and  has  a  very 
important  effect  on  the  values  of  grain.     (227, 228. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  facilities  are  given  to  public  warehouse- 
men bv  the  railroad  companies  to  protect  the  latter  from  grain  being  attracted  from 
what  they  consider  their  Intimate  territory  to  other  pointe.  The  system  of  through 
billing  and  other  matters  have  combined  to  make  it  necessary  from  their  standpoint 
to  protect  themselves.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conduct  the  grain  business  on  the 
Western  railroads  properly  without  special  rates  to  give  the  railroads  their  proper 
haul.     (229.) 

Mr.  Greeley  says  he  has  an  indefinite  amount  of  evidence  leading  him  to  believe 
that  the  railroad-o^cials  and  warehousemen  of  Chicago  are  very  close  together.  The 
more  the  railroade  Irive  out  competition,  the  better  thev  seem  to  like  it,  and  the 
public  is  treated  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Mr.  Greeley  does  not  believe  it  will 
be  possible'to  have  general  competition  in  any  commodity  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  railroad  ofiicial  to  divide  the  rebate  with  the  man  to  whom  he  gives  warehouse 
facilities.     (231.) 

Mr.  Greeley  believes  that  the  railroads  want  the  business  on  their  lines  done  by 
favored  pEurties;  that  the  stockholders  suffer  and  the  officials  divide  the  ''swag." 
(233.) 

Mr.  BiCHARDs  says  the  elevators  of  Chicago,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  owned  by 
the  railroads.  He  is  informed  that  they  are  leased  under  an  arrangement  that  the 
lessees  shall  pay  so  much  a  car  for  all  grain  going  through  the  elevators.  He  thinks 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  lessees  get  special  favors  in  the  way  of  rebates  or 
concessions  that  do  not  belong  to  them.  When  a  railroad  company  ships  a  carload 
of  grain,  it  makes  out  besides  the  wajrbill  an  expense  bill  showiiig  the  freight  charge 
to  Chicago,  which  is  paid  by  the  Chicago  consignee.  The  rebates  are  managed  by 
means  of  these  expense  bills.  An  elevator  man  first  pays  the  re^lar  tariff;  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ne  makes  up  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  gram  he  has  received 
and  sends  it  to  the  railroad  comptany.  The  rebate  is  figured  out,  and  is  not  paid  out 
of  the  freight  department,  but  is  charged  up  to  some  other  fund;  it  may  be  the 
bridge  fund,  the  repair  fund,  the  passenger  fund,  or  some  other.     (203,  204. ) 

11.  Evili  of  speonlation  by  warehoniemen. — Mr.  Hill,  in  a  statement  before  the 
Illinois  legislature  in  1897,  defined  the  natural  function  of  warehousing  to  be  accept- 
ing for  storage  the  overfiow  of  the  season  of  freest  movement,  that  the  channels  of 
commerce  may  not  be  clogged,  and  caring  for  it  while  awaiting  demand.  The 
alliance  between  the  railroads  and  the  elevators,  he  said,  had  resulted  in  reaching 
out  after  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  not  naturally  tributary  to  the  Chicago  market, 
and  then  preventing  it  from  getting  away  as  long  as  storage  could  be  collected  on  it. 
The  accumulation  and  stora^  of  grain  had  come  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  dominating 
forces  in  Chicago,  resulting  m  such  a  congestion  of  grain  as  to  depress  prices  to  the 
lowest  point  in  nistory.  The  volume  of  tne  Chicago  stocks  invited  dealers  in  every 
market  in  the  world  to  make  sales  there  against  holdings  elsewhere,  which  they 
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woald  not  dare  to  do  but  for  the  abnormal  aocumniations  held  there.  Cargoes  of 
wheat  bought  on  European  account  in  Australia,  India,  Kuseia,  and  Argentina,  and 
stocks  at  aB  other  points  of  accumulation  were  sold  a^i^ainst  in  Chicago,  so  that  the 
Chicago  market  felt  the  weight  of  the  entire  world's  surplus.  This  condition  was 
made  poesible  by  the  enormous  hoard  retained  in  Chicago  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of 
half  a  doasen  coiporations,  the  largest  of  which  was  own^  in  London,  and  which, 
"by  the  rankest  and  most  brazen  manipulation/'  sought  to  control  the  price  and 
mov^nent  of  conunodities.  Mr.  Hill  chareee  that  the  elevator  men  were  SLble  to  set 
aside  and  sell  at  a  premium  every  year  millions  of  bushels  not  owned  by  them,  but 
in  their  custodv  as  warehousemen.  In  the  spring  of  1895,  when  the  quality  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  public  warehouses  was  aspersed  by  interested 
speculators,  the  Bofud  of  Trade  sought  to  have  an  investigation  made,  but  every 
elevator  proprietor  in  Chicago  joined  m  refusing  to  let  the  committee  of  experts  make 
this  examination.  They  knew  the  grain  was  above  the  average  in  quality  and  condi- 
tion, bat  were  willing  to  have  it  suspected  in  order  to  increase  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  Hill  declared  a  system  permitting  the  proprietors  of  public  elevators  to  deal 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  property  of  which  they  are  custodians  to  be  essentially 
immoral,  and  said  tnat  the  principal  motive  of  the  warehouse  law  was  to  prevent 
their  ownership  or  control  of  grain  therein,  yet  they  had  within  a  few  years  sold 
millions  of  bushels  from  public  elevators  by  sample  at  a  lanre  premium,  not  a  cent 
of  which  in  equity  belonged  to  them.  The  grain  bought  by  the  elevator  proprietors 
is  promptly  sold  for  future  delivery,  so  they  become  custodians  of  other  people's 
property,  which,  however,  the  pubhc  can  get  only  on  the  payment  of  a  premium. 

Each  railroad  terminating  in  Chicago  was  declared  to  be  controlled  practically  by 
a  single  buyer — favored  individuals  naving  the  advantage  of  special  rates  and  of 
elevator  control — so  that  the  rates  charged  to  the  public  were  rebated  to  themselves, 
enabling  them  to  outbid  or  undersell  all  competitors.  The  elevator  monopoly  was 
characterized  as  a  '*  blight  on  le^timate  business,"  threatening  the  existence  of  all 
competition.  In  reply  to  the  claim  of  the  elevators  that  their  bringing  grain  in  large 
amounts  to  Chicago  furnished  employment  to  banking  capital  and  kept  up  the  rate 
of  interest  and  gave  business  to  railroads  and  insurance  companies,  Mr.  Hill  replied 
that  half  a  dozen  firms  and  corporations  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business  and  that 
they  could  not  force  to  Chicago  grain  not  naturally  tributary  thereto  except  by  cut 
freight  rates  forbidden  by  law,  while  if  they  were  prevented  from  dealing  in  grain 
each  railroad  would  have  a  host  of  competing  patrons  instead  of  one;  bankers  would 
have  thousands  of  active  accounts  instead  of  a  small  group  of  large  borrowers  able  to 
combine  and  dictate  rates,  and  the  short-rate  card  of  insurance  offices  would  again 
come  into  use.     (312-314.) 

Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley  testifies  that  the  Chicago  warehousemen  are  not  custodians 
appointed  by  the  State,  which  was  the  original  intention  of  the  State  law  and  con- 
stitution, but  override  the  law  and  become  merchandisers.  As  soon  as  warehouse- 
men get  possession  of  grain,  they  jump  into  a  pit  and  sell  it  ahead  for  future  delivery 
and  make  a  hedge;  then  some  one  else  is  carrying  the  grain  and  paying  storage 
charges.     (233,  234.) 

Mr.  Greeley  says  that  the  public  warehouseman  carries  grain  in  his  warehouse  to 
accumulate  storage  charges.  His  object  is  to  get  possession  of  it  and  sell  it  ahead 
for  future  delivery,  which  he  can  do  at  a  lower  price  than  another  man,  who  would 
have  to  pay  the  regular  storage  rates.  The  warehouseman  waits  for  the  buyer  to 
sell  out,  and  stands  ready  to  take  the  grain  fiom  him  and  sell  it  ahead  for  another 
deferred  delivery,  and  thus  accumulate  another  storage  char;^.  This  has  produced 
an  endless  chain  of  forced  liquidation  on  the  part  of  buyers  in  the  Chicago  market. 
The  warehousemen  not  only  carry  the  grain  for  storage,  but  so  manipulate  the  grades 
by  reducing  the  quality  to  the  line  grade  that  the  man  who  buys  it  for  future  deliv- 
ery does  not  want  it  as  a  merchantable  commodity,  and  sells  it  back  to  the  warehouse- 
man, thus  continuing  its  life  in  storage  and  the  tax  on  the  public.  Chicago  probably 
has  in  public  and  private  warehouses  a  capacity  of  more  than  60,000,000  bushels,  the 
larger  proportion  of  which  Mr.  Greeley  brieves  is  operated  so  as  to  make  the  storage 
chaiges  out  of  the  speculative  public.  In  1898  Chicago  handled  300,000,000  bushels 
and  more,  or  nearly  300,000  carloads  of  grain,  a  laxge  proportion  of  which  passed 
through  the  public  warehouses.     (227-229. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  6a}r8  a  public  warenouaeman  has  no  more  right  to  deal  in  grain  in 
competition  with  the  public,  with  the  privilege  of  mixing  his  grain  and  paying  no 
storage,  than  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  has  to  deal  in  tea,  coffee,  or  silk 
in  competition  with  merchants  and  pay  no  import  duty.     (231.) 

Effect  on  prices. — Mr.  Gheeley  says  this  system  puts  the  control  of  the  market  into 
the  nands  of  those  who  hoard  this  vast  amount  of  grain,  and  the  lower  they  can  get 
the  prices  the  more  money  they  can  make,  because  insurance  and  interest  are 
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reduced.  There  is  not  enough  trade  in  the  speculative  grain  market  to  carry  the 
market  against  the  current  produced.  Mr.  Greeley  believes  that  this  was  one  of  the 
imj)ortant  conditions  which  led  up  to  the  panic  of  1893,  by  re<lucing  the  vaJue  of 
grain  so  that  people  repudiated  their  debts.  He  admits  that  the  public  warehouse- 
men are  able  to  pay  more  than  the  others  to  the  farmers  to  get  possession  of  the 
grain,  but  says  they  hoard  it,  and  take  from  5  to  10  or  20  cents  a  bushel  off  the  entire 
crop.  They  pay  a'cent  a  bushel  more  in  Nebraska  than  in  Iowa,  to  get  possession  of 
the  far  Western  grain  which  is  likely  to  go  somewhere  else.  Mr.  Greeley  believes 
that  there  is  collusion  between  the  ditferent  elevator  companies.  Five  of  the  ware- 
housemen come  together  every  day  and  make  a  price  that  is  sent  out  to  the  grain 
trade.     (229,  231,  233.) 

Mr.  Greeley  believes  that  the  prices  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  world  are  largely 
made  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  laigely  controlled  through  the  in^uence  of 
one  man.  The  foreign  demand  is  a  factor,  but  the  Chicago  market  may  be  depressed 
in  the  face  of  an  encouraging  demand.  The  Liverpool  market  has  little  to  ao  with 
the  price  of  December  com  m  August.  A  rise  in  tne  price  of  wheat  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  generally  calls  out  a  new  army  of  short  sellers  who  weigh  the  prices 
down  again.     (234,235.) 

Mr.  Greeley  says  the  man  who  is  injured  most  by  this  elevator  system  is  the  one 
who  raises  the  grain.  In  a  free,  open  market  without  these  hoards  of  ^in,  values 
would  be  15  to  S  per  cent  higher.  In  proof  of  this  he  adduces  the  low  prices  of  grain 
as  compared  with  former  years.     (234. ) 

Mr.  KiCHARDs  says  there  is  a  little  coterie  in  Chicago  that  fixes  the  prices  of  grain, 
arbitrarily  manipulating  the  market  to  suit  its  own  purposes.  He  tninks  the  price 
in  Liverpool  or  New  York  no  longer  cuts  any  figure.  The  Chicago  elevators  have 
40,000,000  bushels  capacity,  and  sometunes  are  pretty  full.  When  there  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  stock  of  any  commodity  the  tendency  is  to  depreciate  the  price. 
These  elevator  men  can  create  a  glut  at  any  time,  and  the  more  grain  they  have  the 
more  they  can  make  out  of  the  storage  charges.  Formerly  country  shippers  would 
send  their  grain  to  the  commission  merchant,  and  the  price  would  be  determined 
after  the  ^rain  arrived,  being  governed  largely  by  the  receipts  and  shipments,  but 
these  legitimate  influences  appear  to  have  become  obsolete.  Mr.  Bicnards  thinks 
the  prod  jcer  would  be  benehted  if  he  could  send  his  grain  to  an  open  market,  where 
it  could  be  sold  subject  to  the  laws  of  trade,     f  215,  216.) 

12.  Monopoly  in  grain. — Mr.  Hill  quotes  ana  indorses  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Chronicle  of  September  7, 1895,  declaring  that  the  wheat  trade  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  a  grain  monopoly— the  elevator  interest — which  was  manipulating  the  mar- 
ket, seriously  crippling  the  trade,  holding  down  prices,  absolutely  preventing  ship- 
pers from  filling  Intimate  orders,  and  driving  trade  away  from  Chicago.  A  snipper 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  December  price,  or  a  premium  of  over  1^  cents  a 
bushel,  for  a  small  lot  of  wheat.  There  was  practically  no  wheat  for  sale  in  Chicago, 
though  thero  were  some  14,000,000  bushels  in  storo  there,  all  owned  by  the  elevator 
trust.     (316, 317.) 

Mr.  Hill  quotes  with  approval  an  article  published  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle  in 
August,  1895,  to  the  foUowmg  effect:  The  elevator  proprietors  are  large  speculators 
and  own  about  80  per  cent  of  all  grain  stored  at  Chicago.  In  1894  they  sent  buyers 
into  the  country  and  brought  lar^  amounts  to  Chicago  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  earn  them  storage.  This  move  was  very  injurious  to  the  country,  because 
it  swelled  the  visible  supplies,  especially  of  wheat,  to  such  an  extent  **that  the  world, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  real  cause  therefor,  stood  aghast  and  insisted  on  lower 
prices,  arguing,  quite  naturally,  that  America  had  an  enormous  plethora.** 

It  also  took  from  the  regular  receivers  at  that  point  a  large  share  of  the  business 
which  would  have  come  to  them  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  practically  threw 
the  grain  trade  under  the  control  of  the  elevator  interests,  who  become  arbiters  of 
prices  and  could  widen  out  or  contract  the  "spreads"  between  one  month  and 
another  for  their  own  ends.  The  July-September  spread  (the  difference  in  price 
between  July  and  September  wheat)  was  run  up  to  2i  cents  early  in  July,  1895,  when 
the  real  carrying  charges  were  only  1 J  cents.  On  July  1  some  5,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  were  delivered  on  July  contracts,  mainly  by  the  elevator  proprietors.  The 
article  implies  that  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  market,  so  that 
wheat  could  be  bought  more  cheaplv,  and  that  elevator  men  sell  long  options  freely 
to  break  the  price,  and  then  buy  near  options  at  a  relative  decline,  replacing  that 
sold  at  a  profit.  Under  the  methods  in  vogue  the  opportunities  of  elevator  men  for 
making  money  are  declared  to  be  enormous,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  practically 
killing  off  business  in  Chicago,  ad  the  outside  world  prefers  to  go  to  some  market  not 
at  the  mercy  of  such  a  combination.     (315. ) 
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Mr.  Richards  says  that  Chicago,  by  reason  of  its  commanding  geographical  posi- 
ticnti,  would  naturaUy  be  a  very  stronsr  point  under  favorable  conditions,  but  the  ele- 
valor  sjTstem  "  got  tangled  up,  '  the  Chicago  grain  dealers  have  lost  their  grip,  and 
the  grain  is  going  around  them.  Boston  dealers  get  their  grain  in  Iowa  instead  of  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Richards  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  amount  of  grain  shipped  from 
Oiicago  is  lessening  eveiy.year.     (202,  211.) 

Mr.  8.  Hi  Greelby  premcts  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  there  will  be  no 
general  competition  in  grain,  when  prices  will  be  fixed  by  railroads  or  ^vored  men, 
when  speculation  will  he  killed  as  speculation  in  oil  was,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  deetroyed  and  the  building  sold  to  protect  the  bondholders.     (235.) 

IS.  Sapionage  over  the  busineM  of  other  dealer*.— Mr.  Hill  submits  copies  of  let- 
ters addressed  by  a  number  of  Chicago  receivers  and  shippers  of  grain  and  flaxseed 
to  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Qaincy  railroads,  demanding  that  the  roads  furnish  terminal  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  grain  and  flaxseed  at  Chicago  that  would  not  subject  their  business  to 
the  scrutiny  of  their  competitors.  It  was  stated  that  grain  and  flaxseed  unloaded  in 
the  terminal  elevators  of  these  3  railroads  passed  into  the  possession,  respectively, 
of  the  Central  Elevator  Company,  a  corporation  owned  entirely  by  Carrington,  Han- 
nah &  Co.,  Charles  Counselman  &  Co.,  or  A.  C.  Davis  &  Co.,  and  the  Armour  Ele- 
vator Company,  or  virtually  Armour  &  Co.;  that  Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co.,  Charles 
Counselman  &  Co.,  A.  C.  Davis  &  Co.,  and  Armour  &  (S).  were  active  competitors  of 
the  petitioners;  that  they  were  enabled  to  exercise  a  complete*  espiona^  over  the 
latter' 8  business,  had  the  opportunity  of  selecting  the  best  grain  of  tne  vanous  grades 
to  fill  their  own  orders,  and  that  the  railroads,  by  leasing  their  terminal  elevators  to 
these  firms,  created  for  them  a  margin,  practically  giving  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
grain  and  flaxseed  trade  on  their  lines,  the  storage  rate  in  itself  being  so  great  an 
advanta^  that  the  lessees  frequently  sacrificed  a  portion  of  it  in  order  to  forcre  grain 
and  flaxseed  into  the  elevators  so  that  it  would  earn  storey.  They  would  buy  at 
what  would  be  a  loss  to  other  dealers,  and  yet  make  money,  because  of  the  superior 
advantages  provided  for  them. 

To  these  letters  the  Central  Elevator  Company  replied  that  it  was.  required  by  the 
directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  furnish  a  bond  of  $500,000  to  protect  the  members 
who  handled  the  company's  receipts,  and  that  the  insinuation  tnat  the  elevator  com- 
pany, or  Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co.  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  spv  out 
the  customers  of  competitors  was  ''im worthy  of  the  notice  of  honorable  men;" 
that  the  identity  of  the  grain  and  flax  Koing  into  the  elevators  was  not  preserved,  and 
hence  that  the  elevator  company  couldf  not  know  the  ownership  of  any  particular  lot. 
The  reply  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  stated  that  no  specific 
case  of  manii>ulation  of  grades  had  ever  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  officials, 
and  that  specific  complaints  of  that  character  would  be  investigated  at  any  time.  The 
reply  of  tne  Chica^,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  stated  that  the  road  stood 
ready  to  deliver  grain  to  any  elevators  in  the  citv,  subject  only  to  such  extra  charge 
as  might  be  exacted  by  the  lines  on  which  the  elevators  were  located.     (304-308. ) 

Mr.  Richards  says  the  business  of  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers'  Association  is  also 
subjected  to  the  inspection  of  their  competitors  of  the  Class  A  elevators.     (204.) 

14.  Other  abiuei  in  the  Chicago  grain  market — Mr.  S.  H.  Grbblby,  a  commission 
merchant  of  Chics^,  says  that  the  natural  supply  and  demand  no  longer  control 
prices  in  the  Chicago  grain  market,  but  that  values  are  controlled  by  an  artificial 
organization,  including  4  or  5  distinct  sjrstems:  (1)  The  railroads,  (2 J  public  ware- 
houses, (3)  speculation,  (4)  bucket  shops,  and  perhaps  (5)  the  ownersnip  of  private 
cars  by  individual  firms  operating  through  railroad  companies.     (227. ) 

Bttriet  shops. — Mr.  Greeley  defines  a  bucket  shop  as  a  place  w'here  people  can  ^o 
for  the  supposed  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  grain,  but  which  in  reality  is  a  place  m 
which  a  bet  is  made  with  the  proprietor  as  to  whether  the  price  will  go  up  or  down. 
Mr.  Greeley  estimates  that  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  outside  trade  in  the  bucket  shops 
is  buying  on  the  part  of  the  customers,  but  this  fictitious  buying  does  not  influence 
values.  He  believes  the  bucket  shops  are  successful  as  profit-making  institutions, 
and  that  their  success  means  depression  of  the  price.  The  storage  privilege  granted 
bv  the  railroad  companies  to  puolic  warehousemen  operates  to  the  detriment  of  pur- 
cdaaers  both  in  the  bucket  shop  and  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  thus  indirectly  the 
railroad  companies  are  lately  responsible  for  the  success  and  existence  of  bucket 
shops.  If  this  large  stock  of  grain  did  not  exist,  the  bucket-shop  proprietor  would 
be  subject  to  natural  market  conditions  and  take  as  many  chances  as  the  buyer, 
there  would  be  more  frequent  rallies,  the  short  side  would  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
bucket  shop  would  be  pushed  out  of  business.     (230. ) 

Bear  speculators. — Another  very  serious  menace  to  the  producer  born  of  the  public 
warehouse  system,  according  to  Mr.  Greeley,  is  the  professional  bear  speculator, 
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who  is  encouraged  in  the  same  way  as  the  buckelnghop  proprietor.  The  system 
operates  in  favor  of  the  short  seller,  making  a  bad  condition  in  the  market,  notwith- 
standing the  general  business  prosperity  tluit  would  naturally  put  the  price  of  grain 
from  10  to  20  cents  a  bushel  higher.  6u  the  Board  of  Trade  the  professional  raider 
and  the  warehouseman  are  against  the  outside  buyers.     (230,  231. } 

As  showing  the  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  tear  by  the  speculators  on 
futures,  regardless  of  supply  and  demand,  Mr.  Greeley  testifies  (August,  4899)  th&t 
September  com  commands  a  heavy  premium  over  far-away  futures,  and  cash  .grain  & 
premium  over  September;  and  that  very  poor  grades  sell  on  a  par  with  the  best 
grades  on  account  of  the  demand.     (235.) 

lUegal  bills  of  lading. — Mr.  Richards  sajrs  the  bills  of  lading  issued  by  the  trans- 
portation lines  for  grain  do  not  comply  with  the  statute  of  Illinois  requiring  that 
grain  received  for  transportation  shall  be  carefully  and  correctly  weighed  and  a  bill 
of  lading  issued  stating  the  true  weight,  and  requiring  the  company  to  deliver  to  the 
consignee  the  full  amount  of  the  grain  without  deduction  for  leakage,  shrinkage,  or 
other  loss  in  quantity.  The  weight  is  put  in  a  column  headed  **  Weight  subject  to 
correction,"  or  some  bills  of  lading  r^ui,  **Said  to  contain"  so  many  pounds.  In 
many  cases  facilities  do  not  exist  for  weighing  grain  properly  at  the  initial  points. 
There  are  some  country  stations  at  which  the  farmers  have  to  weigh  the  grain  on  the 
wagon  scale  of  the  shipper  and  then  shovel  it  from  the  wagon  into  the  car;  the  sum 
of  these  weights  is  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading  as  an  approximation,  but  the  bill  of 
lading  is  merely  a  memorandum;  the  railroad  does  not  assume  to  know  what  the 
weight  is  until  the  grain  reaches  a  point  of  transfer.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
weights  are  determined  m  Chicago,  and  the  shipper  must  accept  the  railroad's  state- 
ment as  final.  Mr.  Richards's  experience  has  been  that  there  has  been  a  shortage 
on  an  average  of  3  or  4  bushels  to  the  car.  The  shortage  has  gone  as  high  as  100 
bushels;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  it  20  or  25  bushels.  The  average  shortage  when 
grain  is  honestly  weighed  out  and  weighed  in  is  only  about  30  pounds  to  the  car. 
Mr.  Richards  says  the  shippers  never  institute  legal  proceedings  to  protect  their 
rights,  because  it  costs  money  and  time  ana  aggravates  the  railroads.  A  man  who 
is  shipping  grain  is  very  careful  not  to  provoke  the  railroads;  he  has  to  keep  good- 
humored  or  ne  will  get  mto  trouble.     (212-214.) 

Mr.  Richards  says  these  bills  of  lading  are  Illegal,  and  in  many  cases  are  used  to 
conceal  fraud.  Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  to  owners  and  shippers  by  reason 
of  defertive  bills  of  lading  and  other  illegal  methods  employed  by  agencies  between 
the  producer  and  consumer.    This  can  be  stopped  only  by  national  l^slation.    ( 207. ) 

Ownership  ofprivole  cars. — Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley  condemns  the  growing  system  of  the 
ownership  of  private  cars  by  individuals  and  corporations.  He  believes  there  is  one 
man  in  Chicago  who  owns  between  10,000  and  20,000  private  cars,  so  that  he  can 
lose  money  in  merchandising  and  still  get  enormous  profits  from  the  railroad  com- 
panies on  account  of  this  special  facility  granted  him.  The  public  is  out  of  business 
in  anything  this  man  attempts  to  deal  m.     (231.) 

15.  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Trade  eommittee. — Mr.  Hill  Introduces  in  his  testimony 
a  report  made  April  30, 1894,  by  a  committee  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  appointed 
to  investigate  warehousing  methods,  which  spent  several  weeks  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  took  testimony  from  probably  75  witnesses.    The  committee  said: 

*'  We  find  that  the  regular  elevators  of  Chicago  are  owned  and  operated  in  a  variety  of  wasrs.  One 
Hystcm  is  owned  by  an  individual,  who  does  all  the  business— buying,  selling,  and  storage— in  his 
own  name.  Another  is  partly  leased  by  an  individual  and  partly  ownea  by  a  corporation,  all  of  whose 
stock  is  owned  by  this  same  person.  Here  all  the  businera  is  done  in  the  nrm  name,  and  the  accounts 
are  simply  kept  separate  on  the  books.  Another  system  Is  leased  by  a  corporation  whose  stock  iaall 
owned  by  the  firm  who  operates  it  and  which  does  its  own  grain  basiness  largely  through  them. 
Several  systems  are  owned  or  leased  by  corporations  which  do  all  their  business  in  their  own  name. 
A  large  system  is  owned  by  a  foreign  corporation,  which  employs  commission  houses  to  do  its  buying 
and  selling.  The  largest  system  in  the  city  is  leased  by  a  corporation  of  $100,000  capital  whose  own- 
er»hip  is  not  given.  The  private  elevator  or  cleaning  house  connected  With  this  system  is  owned  by 
another  corporation.  Here  the  grain  business  is  all  done  in  the  name  of  the  firm  who  are  generally 
supposed  to  control  both  corporations. 

"Five  systems,  with  about  19,000,000  bushels  of  storage  capacity,  have  private  elevators  or  cleaning 
houses  connected  with  them,  while  6  systems,  with  13,000,000  bushels  storage,  have  no  clean- 
ing houses  connected.  All  of  them  buy  grain,  directly  or  indirectly,  both  here  on  our  own  board  and 
also  in  the  country.  Some  of  them  sell  their  grain  exclusively  on  the  open  market  or  to  our  own 
shippers,  while  several  sell  in  the  East  or  ship  on  their  own  account  as  well. 

' '  The  necessity  for  grain  buying  by  these  elevator  proprietors  is  hardly  well  established  by  their  own 
testimony.  All  but  one  claim  that  they  pay  only  the  market  price,  giving  no  part  of  their  storage  to 
the  seller,  while  the  proprietor  of  one  system  claims  that  possibly  40  per  cent  of  bis  grain  would  not 
come  to  Chicago  unless  he  bought  it.  ItisbuX  fair  to  say  thai  this  scale  qf  prices  claimed  to  be  paid  by 
the  elevaior  system  is  contradicted  by  at  least  one/lrm,  who  are  targe  receivers  and  shippers.  They  testify 
that  they  find  it  at  times  to  their  advavJlage  to  sell  their  own  grain  to  the  elevalor&and  buy  their  cargoes  back 
from  them.  In  addition,  the  receU^s  generally  testify  that  they  can  get  more  for  grain  toga  to  store  than 
they  can  get  for  the  same  grain  if  already  in  store." 

The  committee  declared  that  the  fact  that  public  custodians  handling  the  property  of 
hundreds  of  individuals  and  mixing  it  regardless  of  ownership  should  themselves  be 
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the  principal  dealers  in  the  seone  property  wa8»  ''to  aav  the  least,  anonuJons/'  It 
was  not  found  that  the  railroad  and  warehouse  law  prohibited  this  directly,  but  the 
committee  thought  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  fairly  against  the  practice.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  2  occupations  of  dealer  and  custodian,  with  the  unfair  advantages 
accruing  from  the  latter  position,  were  believed  to  be  against  public  policy.  The  fol- 
lowing ad vantaces  were  specified :  ( 1 )  The  opportunity  to  contaminate  the  inspection 
depazteient  and  improperly  influence  the  raiuoads;  (2)  the  opportunity  to  tamper 
with  grain,  selecting  the  better  qualities  of  a  grade  for  themselves  to  set  1  by  sample 
in  other  markets,  thus  reducing  the  aven^  quality  of  the  public  grain,  and  the 
daz^r  of  surreptitiously  working  off  their  own  inferior  grades;  (3)  the  use  of  the 
public  storage  rate  in  their  own  interest  in  the  buying  and  sellmg  of  grain  to 
the  injury  of  the  general  trade. 

The  committee  doubted  the  propriety  of  making  ''regular"  any  elevators  having 
private  elevators  or  cleaning  houses  connected  with  them  or  under  the  same  owner- 
ship or  management,  aiig[uin^  that  the  paramount  interest  of  the  owner  of  a  public 
elevator  shouTd  be  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  standard  grades  of  grain,  and  that 
when  ronning  a  cleaning  house  his  coiutant  endeavor  was  to  pass  his  own  grain  on 
the  lowest  line  of  the  grade. 

The  committee  found  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  inspection  department,  when 
tlie  quality  of  grain  was  objected  to  by  the  shipper  and  the  objection  sustained,  to 
permit  the  srain  to  be  taken  back  at  the  same  grade  at  which  it  was  wrongfully  , 

inspected;  also  that  the  inspection  department  exercised  no  supervision  over  grain  | 

while  in  the  elevators,  but  simply  inspected  grain  in  and  out    While  the  inspec-  | 

tion  was  under  the  supervision  of  tne  Board  of  Trade  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  State 
^nan  inspection,  there  was  in  every  elevator  a  distributing  inspector,  who  directed  | 

mto  whicn  bin  every  car  of  grain  was  to  be  run,  and  when  gram  was  to  be  shipped  < 

from  which  bin  it  should  be  drawn,  and  who  saw  that  the  oldest  grain  in  the  house  j 

was  shipped  first.  i 

The  committee  found  that  some  elevator  proprietors  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  the  more  desirable  qualities  of  their  own  grain  in  bins  marked  "special"  j 

were  not  equally  careful  to  mark  the  receipts  for  these  special  bins  as  required  by  | 

law.    The  committee  did  not  find  that  the  grain  r^istrar  took  any  special  cognizance  i 

of  this  special  bin  grain  or  the  receipts  issued  therefor. 

The  committee  found  that  grain  was  being  held  in  Chicago  too  long  for  its  own 
good  or  for  the  good  of  the  tnSle,  as  a  result  of  the  holding  of  grain  for  storage  pur- 
poses and  the  concentration  of  speculative  trading  into  4  months  of  the  year.  The 
amount  of  wheat  in  store  at  the  date  of  the  report  was  nearly  20,000,000  bushels,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  had  been  in  the  elevators  more  than  12  months.    Shippers  \ 

could  get  grain  to  fill  their  ordera  only  by  paying  a  premium.     ( 310-312. ) 

The  committee  made  the  following  specific  recommendations:  (1)  An  amendment  * 

to  the  law  strictly  prohibiting  the  proprietors  of  warehouses  of  Class  A  from  being  j 

directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  min  business;  (2)  that  the  attention  of  the  Rail-  ; 

road  and  Warehouse  CommissionerB  be  called  to  the  practice  of  the  inspection  depart- 
ment in  permitting  degraded  grain  to  go  back  into  the  same  bins,  and  an  attempt  i 
made  to  nave  it  stopped;  (3)  that  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  be                \ 
asked  to  have  a  distri outing  inspector  placed  in  every  warehouse;  (4^  that  the  board                i 
be  asked  to  direct  the  grain  registrar  to  attend  to  tne  grain  in  special  bins  and  the                { 
corresponding  receipts;  (6)  that  the  Board  of  Trade  muce  receipts  for  grain  in  special 
bins  irregular  for  deliveiV  on  contracts,  as  elevator  proprietore  keeping  their  property 
in  shape  to  sell  by  sample  at  a  premium  should  not  have  the  protection  of  the  public 
elevator  and  the  open  market  to  protect  them  against  unprofitable  hedging  salcH;  (6) 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  every  bin  of  wneat  in  the  regular  elevators 
and  report  the  bins  found  out  of  condition  or  tending  to  become  so,  and  that  the 
elevator  proprietors  be  instructed  to  move  such  grain  out  at  once.    The  committee 
also  suggested  a  rule  limiting  the  age  at  which  receipts  should  be  regular  for  delivery 
on  contract     (311,312.) 

16.  The  Chicago  elevator  oasee. — Mr.  Hill  submits  extracts  from  the  decisions  of 
Judge  Tuley  in  the  elevator  cases,  and  from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  111  inois  i 

affirming  that  decision.  These  were  9  cases  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  of  Illinois 
against  the  public  warehousemen  of  Chicago.  The  allegations  made  in  these  cases 
were  that  the  defendants  had  stored  in  their  warehouses  grain  owned  by  themselves; 
that  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  grain  received  m  the  public  warehouses  of 
Chicago  was  owned  by  the  warehousemen;  that  the  grain  of  each  grade  was  not  of 
the  same  quality,  but  that  separate  carloads  of  different  quality  were  included  in  the 
same  grade;  that  by  reason  of  the  defendants'  advantages  as  warehousemen  in  mix- 
ing and  manipulating  grain,  rebating  stora^  char;^,  and  otherwise,  thev  had  been 
alue  to  drive  out  competition,  and  uiat  their  practices  were  unlawful  ana  injurious. 
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The  relief  asked  for  was  a  perpetual  injonction  restraining  the  defendants,  as  ware- 
housemen, from  storing  grain  in  their  own  warehouses.  The  answers  set  up  a  general 
custom  of  30  years'  standing  under  which  public  warehousemen  were  accustomed  to 
store  their  own  grain  and  mix  it  with  that  of  their  customers,  and  stated  that  the 
Warehouse  Commissioners  had  construed  the  act  of  1871  as  permitting  that  custom. 
It  was  also  maintained  that  the  custom  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  producer  and 
shipper  of  grain.     (301,  302. ) 

The  defendants  in  these  nine  suits  were  all  licensed  as  public  warehousemen,  and 
although  some  of  the  licenses  included  the  privilege  of  dealing  in  grain,  the  issue  waa 
practically  the  same  in  all  the  cases,  as  licenses  could  not  grant  the  privile^  unless 
the  law  under  which  they  were  issued  justified  such  dealing.  The  litigation  involved 
the  construction  of  the  statute  of  1871  concerning  warehouses. 

The  great  weight  of  the  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  warehousemen  of  Chi- 
cago did  not  commence  to  deal  in  grain  to  an^  general  extent  until  about  the  year 
1885.  Before  that  time  the  railrcSui  regulations  were  such  that  nearl]^  all  grain 
received  was  forced  to  go  to  public  warehouses,  the  warehouse  receipts  being  bought 
and  sold  in  the  Chica^  market  About  that  time  the  railroads  made  r^ulations  by 
which  grain  could  easily  be  sold  on  the  track,  a  certain  time  being  given  for  inspec- 
tion, and  72  hours  for  removal,  without  chai^j^  for  demurrage  by  reason  of  detention. 
By  reason  of  the  facilities  offered  there  soon  arose  at  Chicago  and  other  grain-buying 
centers,  the  practice  of  buying  grain  on  the  track,  and  parUy  as  a  result  of  this  prac- 
tice, selling  by  sample  became  quite  general  in  Chicago.  There  also  arose  during  the 
eighties  a  system  of  throush  billing  of  grain  from  the  initial  point  to  points  east  of 
Chicago.  The  consignee,  no wever,  had  the  right  to  sell  the  grain  on  the  track  in 
Chicago,  and  to  change  tne  destination  of  the'  grain  and  the  name  of  the  ultimate 
consignee;  or  he  could  stop  the  grain  in  Chicago  by  paying  the  local  rate  to  that 
place.  The  difference  between  the  through  rate  and  tne  sum  of  the  two  local  rates 
was  about  2  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  operated  to  discriminate  against  Chicago. 
It  also  appeared  that  the  railroads  made  a  discrimination  in  freights  against  Chica^ 
bv  which  grain  was  diverted  to  St.  Louis  and  other  points.  The  consequence  of  this 
chansed  method  was  that  much  of  the  grain  failed  to  go  to  the  elevators  in  Chicago, 
and  me  best  grain  being  sold  by  sample,  only  the  ''line  grade"  grain  went  into  Hie 
warehouses.  The  difference  in  pride  between  '^line  grade"  and  grain  of  the  same 
grade  sold  by  sample  varied  from  2  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  In  the  meantime  the  stor- 
age capacity  of  the  Chicago  elevators  was  continually  increasing.  The  capacity  was 
about  26,000,000  bushels  in  1885,  and  over  41,000,000  bushels  in  1895. 

There  also  arose  in  the  eighties  cleaning  houses,  where  grain  was  taken  in  at  one  grade 
and  came  out  a  better  grade  after  bein^  cleaned  and,  if  necessary,  mixed  with  better 
grain.  This  profitable  business  came  into  competition  with  the  public  warehouses, 
and  many  of  the  owners  of  the  latter  also  established  and  operated  cleaning  houses. 
Private  warehouses  also  arose,  and  together  with  the  cleaning  houses  diverted  much 
grain  from  the  public  warehouses. 

The  warehousemen  soon  perceived  that  if  they  did  not  buy  grain  their  warehouses 
would  cease  to  be  profitable.  Their  dealings  in  grain  grew  so  rapidly  that  they 
became  the  principal  buyers  and  sellers  on  the  Chicago  market,  and  practically 
drove  out  of  ousiness  those  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping 
grain.  It  was  admitted  that  they  owned  at  least  three-quarters  of  all  the  grain  in 
storage  in  the  public  elevators  of  Chicago,  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  fast 
monopolizing  the  business.  The  warehouses  on  the  different  railroads  were  the  princi- 
pal, and  in  some  cases  almost  the  only  buyers  of  ktsAu  on  those  roads.  Nearly  all  of 
them  dealt  in  futures.  The  warehouse  proprietors  would  often  overbid  private  bid- 
ders for  grain  on  the  track,  offering  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  more, 
and  then  immediately  resell  the  grain  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  less  than  they  paid, 
requiring  the  buyer  to  take  it  from  the  warehouse  within  a  limited  number  of  days, 
and  thus  ms^ing  the  storage  charge  more  than  compensate  for  the  lo^  on  the  sales. 
In  other  words,  they  used  their  capital  in  trading  in  grain  in  competition  with  the 
public. 

Judge  Tuley  decided  that  the  warehouse  law  of  1871  should  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  give  the  warehousemen  the  right  to  use  their  privileges  to  crush  out  competition 
in  the  grain  business,  and  that  their  dealing  in  grain  was  ultra  vires  and  against 
public  policy.     (298-301. ) 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  affirming  this  decision,  declared  that  the  public  warehouses 
were  public  agencies  and  that  the  licensees  pursued  a  public  employment,  clothed 
with  a  duty  toward  the  public.  Their  practice  in  giving  receipts  to  themselves  as 
individuals,  to  be  used  m  trade  to  build  up  a  monopoly  was  declared  inconsistent 
with  the  full  and  impartial  performance  of  their  duty  to  the  public.  The  court 
declared  that  there  was  an  entire  failure  to  show  that  in  general  there  was  any  result- 
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ing  pablic  good  to  picduoera  or  shipperB,  and  decided  that  a  public  warehooseman 
could  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  advantage  of  his  position  to  crush  out  competition 
and  establish  a  monopoly  by  which  a  great  accumulation  of  grain  was  liable  to  ))e 
suddenly  thrown  upon  the  market  It  was  shown  that  the  defendants  were  large 
dealers  in  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  held  an  enormous  supply  of 
grain  ready  to  aid  their  opportunities  as  speculators.     (302. ) 

17.  State  legislation  of  1897.— Mr.  Hill  submits  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Tyler,  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  and  a  statement  made  by  himself  as 
president  of  the  Grain  Beceivers  and  Shippers'  Association  of  Chicago  before  the 
State  l^islature  in  1897,  in  opposition  to  a  bill  introduced  into  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  and  said  to  be  pushed  by  the  grain  elevator  trust  The  letter  of  Mr.  Tyler 
elated  that  Judge  Tule^^  had,  on  Deceml^r  22,  1896,  decided  that  public  warehouses 
had  no  right  to  deal  in  grain,  and  that  the  ca£<e  had  been  appealed  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court;  that  the  elevator  men,  knowing  that  Jud^  Tuley's  decision  would  be 
sustained,  were  attempting  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question,  which  would 

five  them  the  right  to  deal  in  grain  and  monopolize  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
uoers,  bnyers,  and  millers.  The  letter,  apparentlv  a  circular,  urgea  the  recipient  to 
join  in  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  ^'ne&rious  bill."     (317. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  in  his  statement  before  the  legislature,  characterized  the  bill  as  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  the  elevator  monopoly,  its  sole  purpose  being  to  get 
into  the  statute  something  that  could  be  construed  so  as  to  permit  the  continuance  of 
their  evil  practices.  He  declared  that  it  would  give  no  relief  to  producers  or  ship- 
petB,  and  would  only  lead  to  further  litigation.  The  elevator  monopoly,  he  said, 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  as  warehousemen,  and  asked  that  their  ele- 
vators be  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  grain  inspection  department,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $60,000  a  year.     (314. ) 

Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley  believeffthat  the  legislation  secured  by  the  warehousemen  at 
Springfield  was  secured  by  the  use  of  money,  and  that  this  opinion  is  quite  generally 
accepted  by  the  men  who  were  present.     (233.) 

IS.  Transfer  of  grain  at  Chieago.— Mr.  Richards,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  savs 
that  pre^dous  to  1884  grain  was  shoveled  by  hand  from  the  Western  cars  mto  tne 
Eastern  cars  at  Chicago,  the  Western  railroads  not  allowing  their  cars  to  go  east  of 
Chicago.  A  carload  of  grain  was  first  weighed  on  the  track  scale,  and  the  weight  of 
^e  empty  car  afterwards  deducted.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  the 
weights,  and  claims  for  shortage  were  continually  made  bv  Eastern  and  Southern 
correspondents.  The  railroads  remitted  the  freight  on  the  difference,  but  refused  to 
pay  any  claims  for  shortage.  About  1884  Mr.  Richards  built  a  transfer  house  for  the 
lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  by  means  of  which  the  grain  was  taken 
oat  of  the  cars  and  weighed  by  the  hopper  system.  The  car  was  run  up  an  incline 
and  the  jBpiiii  taken  out  bv  st^m  shovels  into  the  hopper  scale  and  the  net  weight 
tt^en.  That  weight  was  always  correct,  and  was  accepted  by  the  trade  everywhere 
as  satisfactory.  This  system  is  still  in  use  in  a  modified  form.  To  obviate  the 
expense  of  pushing  the  car  up  the  incline,  Mr.  Richards  devised  a  plan  for  elevating 
the  grain  from  the  grade  level;  practically  an  elevator  apparatus  without  storage. 
(201,  202.) 

Mr.  Richards  says  the  law  of  Illinois  requires  grain  to  be  weighed  in  hopper  scales, 
to  eliminate  the  inaccuracies  of  weighing  it  on  track  scales.  This  law  is  only  partly 
complied  with;  four  or  five  roads  use  the  hopper  system,  but  some  do  not.  Five 
cars  can  be  unloaded  in  8  minutes  by  the  hopper  system.     (214,  215. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  has  noticed  that  some  of  the  Eastern  roads  nave  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Western  roads  and  placed  their  transfer  houses  in  the  posseHHion  of  grain 
dealers.  The  Lake  Shore  road,  instead  of  operating  its  transfer  houses  in  the  interest 
of  the  pablic,  has  the  grain  transferred  by  a  grain  dealer.  If  the  owner  of  oats  wishes 
them  clipped,  his  competitor  clips  them,  and  if  he  wishes,  knows  the  destination  of 
every  car  that  leaves  the  clipping  house.  The  same  condition  exists  on  the  Wabash 
and  Pennsylvania  lines.     (231,  232. ) 

Mr.  Greeley  estimates  that  the  warehouseman  can  transfer  grain  from  the  car  into 
his  elevator  and  into  another  car  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $2  for  a  car  of  1,500 
bushels,  while  the  public  pays  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  or  $12,  to  their  com- 
petitors in  the  grain  business  for  this  service.  The  elevator  man  holds  the  grain  and 
makes  the  storage  charge  year  in  and  year  out,  ''and  lets  these  bear  speculators 
hammer  the  values,  and  tlius  assist  him  to  freeze  the  buyers  out  and  continue  the 
grain  in  storaj^. ' '     ( 234. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  in  his  statement  before  the  Illinois  legislature  in  1897,  paid  the  charge 
of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  transferring  grain  from  cars  to  vessels,  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  lOO  feet,  was  greater  than  the  average  freight  rate  by  water  during 
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1895  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  that  the  same  Kram  was  transferred  on  the  track 
from  Western  to  Eastern  cars  for  nothing.     (314. ) 

19.  Country  bayen. — Mr.  Richards  says  the  original  shippers  of  grain  in  the  coun* 
try  have  been  supplanted  by  the  representatives  of  the  elevators,  and  selling  by  sam- 
ple discontinued.  The  Chicago  elevator  men  at  first  tried  to  do  business  with  the 
local  grain  dealers,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  and  the  elevator  men 
would  then  put  in  a  dealer,  who  would  begin  by  paying  the  farmers  a  littie  more 
than  the  local  dealer,  until  the  old  citizen  had  to  go.  Then  the  new  dealer  ran 
things  to  suit  himself.  No  one  knows  how  far  he  went  in  the  other  direction, 
because  there  was  no  one  there  to  watch  him;  but  the  farmers  felt  that  they  were 
not  getting  what  they  were  entitled  to.     (205,  211.) 

Mr.  Richards  says  when  a  country  buyer  buys  any  wheat  he  reports  to  his  principal 
in  Chicago,  who  may,  if  he  wishes,  sell  against  it  to  protect  himself  from  loss.     (217. ) 

Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley  believes  that  the  small  elevators  throughout  the  West  and 
Northwest  are  becoming  branches  of  the  great  central  elevators.  Chicago  men  are 
gndually  securing  possession  of  private  warehouses  in  the  country,  where  they  pur- 
pose buying  direct  from  the  farmer.  He  predicts  that  this  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
larger  ownmg  of  line  houses  on  the  different  railroad  systems,  where  one  price  will 
be  made  to  the  farmers.     (233. ) 

In  Mr.  Hill's  opinion  the  present  svstem  of  handling  grain  in  Chica^,  which 
consolidates  the  business  on  a  given  railroad  in  the  hands  of  one  buyer,  is  a  great 
detriment  not  only  to  the  market,  but  also  to  the  country  through  which  the  road 
runs.  Formerly  tnere  would  be  two  or  more  buyers  in  a  town,  permanent  residents 
with  families,  who  would  buy  their  ffoods  at  home  to  a  certain  extent  and  make 
business  for  the  town.  Now  the  tenaency  is  to  have  one  grain  buyer,  a  cheap  man 
on  $40  or  $60  a  month,  who  will  do  the  business  formerly  done  by  permanent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town.  The  system  destroys  competition,  and  one  man  dictates  the 
price  of  srain.     (318.) 

Mr.  Hul  testifies  that  the  people  who  went  into  the  grain  business  as  a  result  of 
the  change  of  policy  of  the  railroads  were  not  exi)erienced  grain  men.  For  instance, 
Charles  Counselman  went  into  the  grain  business  and  tried  to  run  200  or  300  stations. 
He  was  glad  to  sell  out  a  good  many  of  them,  and  then  began  gradually  to  establish 
them  again.  A  concern  which  apparently  represents  Armour  &  Co.  is  gradually 
taking  up  elevators,,  buying  out  the  grain  dealers,  and  going  into  business  under  the 
name  of  the  Neola  Elevator  Company.     (319. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  the  present  system  of  sellinjg  grain  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers  of  Illinois.  He  thinks  tnere  are  combinations  to  control  the  prices  of  farm 
products.  The  two  grain  elevators  in  Magnolia  pay  absolutely  the  same  price  as  if 
there  were  but  one  grain  dealer  in  the  town.  There  is  no  open  market.  They  do 
not  want  to  work  ^;ainst  one  another,  and  they  sometimes  confer.  They  get  an 
agreed  price  by  cara  or  telegram.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  these  two  elevators'  are  not 
company  warehouses.  The  local  grain  dealers  sell  largely  on  the  track,  though  at 
times  they  ship  to  a  terminal  point  The  country  market  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  Chicago  market,  where  the  grain  is  sold.     (251-253. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  when  a  company  is  formed  to  own  the  warehouses  along  a 
certain  line  of  railroad  the  name  is  not  generally  made  public.  The  farmers  know 
only  the  man  who  is  running  the  elevator.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  told  that  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  is  trying  to  buy  the  elevators  along  its  line.     (252.) 

Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  the  new  line  of  road  being  extended  through  the  central 
part  of  Illinois  (1899)  refuses  to  allow  any  privileges  for  individual  elevators,  and  is 
evidently  working  with  the  elevator  men.     (253. ) 

€•  The  Western  Elevating  Association  of  Bufltelo.— 1.  Organisation 
and  workings. — Mr.  Cook,  secretary  of  the  Western  Elevating  Association,  says  that 
association  is  an  association  of  21  or  22  elevators  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cen- 
tralizing the  elevator  business,  preventing  the  cutting  of  elevator  charges,  maintain- 
ing a  uniform  rate,  and  giving  value  to  warehouse  receii>ts.  The  banks  will  take  the 
receipts  of  the  association  witnout  question.  The  association  is  formed  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  simply  an  agreement  between  the  different  elevator  owners;  there  is  no 
stock.  The  association  provides  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  earnings 
on  the  basis  of  shares  or  percentage.  It  did  about  95  per  cent  of  the  elevator  busi- 
ness of  Buffalo  during  the  year  from  April,  1900,  to  April,  1901.  Its  charges  are  one- 
half  cent  a  bushel  for  elevating  grain  and  storing  it  for  10  days;  for  storage  after  the 
first  10  days  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  each  10  days  or  any  part  thereof.  There  is  no 
charge  for  loading  in  addition  to  the  elevation  rate  on  through-rail  grain,  but  on 
local  grain  there  is  a  chaiige  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  loading.  The  extra  storage 
during  the  winter  does  not  run  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  every  10  days  all  winter  long,  but 
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only  until  the  accamulation  after  the  1st  of  December  amounts  to  2  cents.  There  are 
no  oomplaints  asainst  the  charges  made. 

The  mdepenoent  elevator  operators  have  simply  to  go  into  the  market  and  take 
bosineeB  on  theu'  own  hook.  The  Kellogg  elevator  is  the  only  one  outside  the  asso- 
ciation which  is  operating  at  present  It  is  the  only  elevator  outside  the  association 
which  has  any  track  connection.  Some  of  the  elevators  in  the  association  are  owned 
or  controlled  m  some  way  by  railroads,  and  they  have  an  agreement  to  handle  rail- 
road man  at  half  a  cent  a  bushel.  Their  connection  with  the  railroads  might  have 
the  effect  of  giving  them  a  better  rating;  in  the  association.  There  is  no  stipulation 
preventing  the  railroads  from  giving  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  business  on  their 
respective  roads  to  any  particular  elevator,  though  the  division  of  receipts  may  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  it. 

Mr.  Gook  says  the  Elevating  Association  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade  because 
it  establishes  a  uniform  rate.  Each  man  knows  that  he  is  getting  as  good  a  rate  as* 
his  neighbor.     ( 1017-1019. ) 

8.  Sflbet  OB  independent  elevator*. — Mr.  Kellogg,  proprietor  of  the  Kellogg  ele- 
vator of  Buf^lo,  N.  Y.,  says  the  Western  Elevatine  Association  has  made  an  agree- 
moit  with  the  trunk  hues  running  east  to  New  York  to  elevate  their  grain,  and 
the  railroads  in  turn  have  agreed  to  i>ay  the  association  half  a  cent  a  bushel  on  all 
grain  that  passes  through  BmEalo  and  is  shipped  bv  rail.  If  any  grain  man  wants  a 
rate  through  the  Kellogg  elevator,  the  railroads  charge  him  a  half  cent  higher  rate 
for  freight,  claiming  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  made  this  contract  to  pay  a  half 
cent  to  the  Western  Elevating  Association,  they  would  be  paying  double  elevation  if 
they  paid  the  Kellogg  a  half  cent.  This  agreement  has  been  in  effect  since  the  1st 
of  June,  1900,  and  as  a  result  of  it  th^  Kelloeg  elevator  elevates  practically  no  grain 
at  alL  The  only  ^rain  it  has  any  chance  ofgetting  is  canal  grain,  and  Mr.  Kellogg 
finds  reason  to  lieheve  that  since  June,  1900,  the  Western  Elevating  Association  has 
elevated  canalgrain  free;  hence  the  Kellogg  elevator  can  get  neither  rail  ffrain  nor 
canal  grain.  The  competition  of  the  Erie  canal  is  not  effective  in  the  grain  ousiness. 
Only  about  15,000,000  Dushels  out  of  a  total  of  150,000,000  bushels  were  carried  by  it 
in  1900. 

Elevator  rates  are  lower  now  than  they  were  3  or  4  years  ago,  but  are  not  so  low, 
Mr.  Kellogg  thinks,  as  they  would  be  under  competition.  The  higher  rates,  while 
very  slight  m  themselves,  aggregate  a  large  amount. 

There  has  been  a  pool  amon^  the  elevators  for  a  good  many  years,  but  there  has 
been  no  bovcott  upon  the  outsiders  until  the  past  year,  because  the  elevator  associa- 
tion never  before  succeeded  in  getting  the  railroads  to  pool  with  it.     (1015,  1016.^ 

3.  Sflbet  on  canal  forwarders. — ^Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  firm  of  Jacus  &  Co.,  canal  lor- 
wazders  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  that  the  elevator  pool  is  of  benefit  to  his  business, 
because,  on  all  the  grain  that  comes  through  the  elevator  pool,  his  firm  ^ts  free 
elevation,  while  the  chaive  to  the  railroads  is  half  a  cent.  It  is  necessary,  m  order 
to  do  any  business,  to  bid  half  a  cent  under  the  railroad  in  rates,  and  if  his  firm  had 
to  pay  half  a  cent  elevation,  it  could  not  compete  with  the  railroads. 

The  rates  to  New  York  by  canal  are  the  same  on  export  grain  as  on  grain  for  home 
consumption. 

There  are  no  elevator  companies  which  do  business  over  the  canals  only.  The 
all-canal  elevators  have  been  driven  out  of  business  because  the  railroads  own  the 
majority  of  the  elevators.  All  of  the  elevators  doing  business  do  both  a  rail  and 
canal  business.  About  half  the  storage  capacity  of  Buffalo  is  controlled  by  the  rail- 
roads.    (1016,  1017.) 

ZV.  FOBEIOlff  KABKBTS  FOB  AOBI0Xn<TTJBAL  PBODUOTS. 

A.  Present  condition  of  the  foreign  trade.— 1.  StatUtiet  of  ezporti.^ 
Mr.  Wedderburn  testifies  that  in  1893  the  exports  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $831,030,785,  of  which  agricultural  products  amounted  to  $615,382,986,  or  about  74 
per  cent.  Of  late  years  more  merchandise  has  been  exported,  and  the  prices  of  agri- 
cnltaral  products  have  not  kept  up  so  well,  except  dunng  the  war;  but  agricultural 
products  still  amount  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Cotton  exports 
alone  are  about  40  or  60  per  cent  T)f  the  total.     (629. ) 

Mr.  Powers  testifies  that  the  primary  and  secondary  products  of  agriculture,  includ- 
ing meat  products,  flour,  etc.,  make  up  80  or  90  percent  of  all  exports  from  this 
countrv.     (175.) 

Mr.  hiTCHcocK,  chief  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, estimates  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  exported.     With  this  enormous  surplus,  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a 
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given.  In  the  fiscal  year  1898  San  Francisco  received  imports  of  $43|000,000  out  of 
the  total  Pacific  coast  imports  of  $52,000,000.  Of  the  aggr^^ate  exports  of  nearly 
$75,000,000,  nearly  $41,000,000  went  through  San  Francisco,  nearly  $18,000,000  from 
Puget  Sound,  and  nearly  $14,000,000  from  Willamette,  Greg.  The  exports  from 
Puget  Sound  are  stated  to  consist  largely  of  lumber.  Other  tables  show  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast  amon^  the  grand  divisions  of  Uie 
world,  and  give  the  values  of  different  classes  of  articles  imported  and  exported 
through  the  Pacific  ports.     (982,  989-993. ) 

CcUifomia  grain.— -^t.  Turnbull  states  that  California  grain  is  shipped  to  Europe, 
to  China,  and  to  the  East  generally.  He  thinks  that  about  three-iourths  of  it  goes 
around  the  Horn  to  the  Atlantic  cr-ast  or  to  Europe.     (983,  985. ) 

Ccdifomia  fruits, — Mr.  Naftzgek  testifies  that  the  Southern  California  Fruit 
Exchange  markets  a  quantity  of  citrus  fruit  in  Europe,  as  well  as  at  all  points  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  some  efforts  to  make  a  market  in  Ada,  but  the  Califomia 
fruits  do  not  stand  the  long  voya^  as  well  as  the  Mediteranean  fruits.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  canned  fruits  go  to  Asiatic  countries.  The  South  Se&  countries  can  not  be 
reached  because  the  freight  rate  is  higher  than  from  England.  Canned  fruit  consti- 
tutes about  10  per  cent  of  the  shipments  of  fruit  out  of  California.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  Caufomia  canned  fruit,  especially  citrus  fruit,  is  shipped  to  Alaska,  and 
there  is  quite  a  large  business  in  canned  and  dried  fruit  with  Alaska.     (949. ) 

4.  SoQtk  Amerieaa  trade. — ^While  in  South  America  Professor  Davenport  found 
that  nearly  all  the  trade  of  that  country  was  with  Europe,  apparently  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  European  nations  had  the  shipping  facilities,  and  (2)  they  had  made  a 
study  of  the  export  trade,  and  had  learned  that  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  buy- 
ers must  be  consulted  as  well  as  their  real  needs.  The  Soutn  American  countries 
import  certain  food  products  extensively  from  Europe;  for  example,  butter.  They 
import  hams  from  America  and  codfish  from  Newfoundland,  Though  the  Amazon 
River  is  the  richest  river  for  fish  in  the  world.  Professor  Davenport  saw  in  cities  along 
the  Amazon  10  times  as  many  codfish  as  he  ever  saw  in  this  country.     (269,  270. ) 

B.  Complalnto  against  American  pr<»dacU.— Mr.  Snow  testifies  that 
there  is  in  a  number  of  European  coimtries  a  prejudice  against  American  food  prod- 
ucts, which  he  believes  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Americans  have  not  been  careiul  to 
export  the  best  goods,  the  export  trade  having  been  considered  largely  as  a  means 
of  working  off  the  surplus  not  desired  at  home.  Some  of  the  other  export  countries, 
such  as  Denmark,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  have  followed  the  opposite  course, 
and  exported  the  very  best  gradea  of  their  dairy  products.     (239.) 

1.  Orain. — Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  ¥^thin  the  last  few  years  many  complaints 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  some  American  grain  arrives 
at  foreign  ports.  It  has  been  claimed  that  much  moldy  grain  has  been  received  at 
European  ports,  and  also  to  some  extent  that  grain  of  a  grade  inferior  to  that  of  the 
certincate  upon  which  it  was  purchased  has  been  receiv^.     (679.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  thinks  he  is  safe  in  saying  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  misiinte- 
nance  and  extension  of  the  American  grain  export  trade  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
exporters  do  not  always  exercise  proper  care  in  cleaning  the  grain  before  shipment 
In  view  of  the  increasing  competition  of  other  countries  it  is  highly  important  that 
this  ground  for  complamt  should  be  remedied.  There  has  b^n  quite  a  g^end 
complaint  that  American  com  is  too  dirty,  and  does  not  compare  favorably  in  this 
regard  with  that  shipped  from  other  countries.  The  com  frequently  contains  broken 
grains  and  pieces  of  cob,  which  fill  in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  and  increase 
the  danger  of  sweating,  and  sometimes  foreign  substances,  including  even  metallic 
articles  which  damage  the  milling  machinery.  If  the  com  were  cleaned  more  care- 
fully a  great  deal  of  loss  would  be  avoided.  Corn  shellers  are  sometimes  stationed 
in  the  open  field,  and  the  com  is  dumped  on  the  ground  in  piles  and  shoveled  from 
the  ground  into  the  shellers.  Foreign  objects  of  a  less  size  than  the  cobs  readily  pass 
through  the  shellers,  and  remain  in  the  com  unless  it  is  screened.  The  railway  cars 
are  not  always  properly  cleaned  before  the  grain  is  loaded,  and  the  terminal  ware- 
house may  also  be  at  fault  Complaint  has  been  made  abroad  against  American 
wheat  that  it  sometimes  contains  many  unsound  and  burnt  grains,  more  than  would 
be  warranted  by  the  certificate  of  inspection,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  deficient  in 
weight.  Mr.  Hitchcock  mentions  one  case  of  complaint  against  wheat  which  con- 
tained so  much  garlic  that  it  was  necessary  to  reclean  it.  One  of  the  complaints 
against  rye  from  the  United  States  is  that  it  too  frequently  contains  oats,  making  it 
necessary  to  reclean  it  before  it  can  be  made  into  flour.  American  barley  has  Siao 
been  complained  of  because  of  its  dirty  condition.  Some  years  ago  American  Iwrley 
was  held  in  high  favor  abroad,  and  it  obtained  a  market  in  Europe  that  was  formerly 
controlled  by  Russia;  but  within  the  last  few  years  complaints  against  its  condition 
have  become  numerous,  greatly  endangering,  the  market.    Unless  measures  are  taken 
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to  secure  more  care  in  cleaning  export  barlev  much  trade  will  proljahly  be  lost. 
(682,683.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  believes,  however,  that  most  of  the  damage  to  grain  occure  on  the 
voyage.  Com  gets  out  of  condition  more  readily  than  the  other  ffrains,  because  its 
content  of  moisture  is  greater,  and  most  of  the  complaints  have  been  made  about 
com.  Sometimes  when  com  in  otherwise  perfect  condition  is  loaded  here  in  hot 
weather,  the  heat  causes  it  to  sweat  and  become  moldy  before  it  reaches  the  other 
ade.  Much  of  the  damage  occurs  in  the  case  of  bulk  cargoes  carried  by  tramp 
steamers,  the  regular  liners  giving  f^reater  attention  to  ventilation  and  to  care  of  the 
cargo  generally.  (1)  Ventimtion  is  a  very  important  foctor.  When  com  is  loaded 
into  a  steamer  at  a  southern  port  in  hot  weather  and  carried  across  the  ocean  with- 
out ventilation,  the  chances  are  very  strong  that  sweating  will  occur.  The  com  is 
apt  to  beconie  heated  at  the  top  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  deck.  The  tramp 
steamers  frequently  do  not  have  a  sufficient  force  of  men  to  attend  to  l^e  ventilation 
properly.  Mr.  Hitchcock  understands  that  steamers  carrying  com  from  Areentina 
to  Europe  are  now  very  generally  equipped  with  ventilation  uu^ilities.  (2)  Com  is 
sometimes  loaded  into  iren  steamers  without  any  protection  anunst  the  iron  sides, 
which  are  heated  by  the  sun.  There  should  be  either  a  board  sheathing  or  a  protec- 
tion of  basging.  (3)  Com  is  sometimes  loaded  into  the  coal  bunkers  or  holds  adja- 
cent to  tne  boiler  or  engine  space,  and  becomes  heated  from  the  furnaces  and 
boilers.  (4)  Grain  is  sometimes  stowed  with  other  merehandise  in  the  same  hold. 
A  case  has  come  to  Mr.  Hitchcock's  attention  in  which  com  was  covered  with  bales 
of  cotton,  resultmg  in  sweating.     (681,  682,  684.) 

Inspection  of  ejmoH  grain. — Mr.  HrrcHcocK  says  that  as  a  rale  our  grain  is  sold  on 
the  certificates  of  inflection  furnished  by  the  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce at  the  ports  oi  shipment,  and  under  the  rales  of  these  bodies  the  certificate  is 
conclusive,  the  importer  having  no  redress  if  he  considers  that  Uie  grain  does  not 
correspond  to  the  grade  certifiea  to.  Mr.  Hitchcock  thinks  there  may  be  some  care- 
leasnesB  in  the  inspection  of  export  grain,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  complaints 
based  upon  the  eround  of  fraud  are  mostly  unfoonded.  Unfortunately  the  methods 
of  inspection  lack  uniformity.  Each  board  of  trade  or  chamber  of  commerce  adopts 
its  own  rules  of  inspection  and  regulations  for  grading.  In  most  cases  the  grades  are 
chanced  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  following  the  aven^  condition  of  the  crop, 
bat  chances  in  the  crops  are  not  followed  as  carefully  in  some  ports  as  in  others,  and 
in  some  the  grades  remain  practically  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The  representa- 
tives in  this  country  of  foreign  importers  of  grain  are  supposed  to  notify  their  firms 
of  any  changes  in  fprading,  but  it  often  happens  that  this  is  not  properly  done.  A 
great  (leal  of  grain  is  now  shipped  from  Southern  ports,  where  the  rules  of  grading 
sometimes  dmer  slightly  from  those  in  force  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
importer  who  has  received  one  certified  grade  and  then  receives  an  inferior  Quality 
under  the  same  certificate,  not  understanding  the  conditions,  would  naturaHy  feel 
that  the  second  consignment  fell  short  of  the  standard  called  for.  The  changes  in 
grading  are  most  noticeable  in  corn,  and  it  has  been  chiefly  against  com  that  these 
complaints  have  been  made.  The  certificates  issued  by  the  commercial  bodies 
usiuuly  bear  the  inscription  '*Ofiicial  inspection  certificate,''  and  forei^  importers 
and  buyers  quite  generally  understand  that  to  mean  a  Government  certificate.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  suggests  that  commercial  bodies  be  prohibited  from  using  the  misleading 
woiti  "official"  on  their  certificates.  He  believes  that  a  uniform  system  of  grading 
at  all  ports  of  shipment  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  export  trade.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  considering  the  wide  distances  between  the  various  ports  and  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  that  prevail,  the  present  system  of  inspection  is  a  remarkably  good 
one.     (679,  680,  681,  683.) 

2.  Cotton. — ^Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  while  cotton  is  our  most  important  agricultu- 
ral export,  there  are  many  cases  where  failure  to  ffive  proper  attention  to  packing  is 
working  to  the  detriment  of  the  export  trade,  ana  it  is  very  important  that  greater 
care  should  be  taken  in  that  respect.  The  principal  ground  of  criticism  against 
American  cotton  in  foreign  markets  is  the  poor  packing.  A  great  deal  of  cotton  is 
still  baled  in  the  old  way,  in  lai^  bales  of  about  500  pounds,  and  inuch  of  it  is  put 
up  in  inferior  baling  materials.  The  packing  is  generally  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
the  cotton  to  seabouxl,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  unloaded,  under  the  rough liandling 
to  vrhich  it  is  subjected,  the  flimsy  baling  material  becomes  bad Iv  torn,  and  usually 
a  large  amount  of  cotton  is  shredded  off  and  strewn  along  the  wharves.  Before  the 
cotton  can  be  reshipped  much  patching  and  often  entire  rebaling  has  to  be  done, 
subjecting  the  importers  to  much  additional  expense.  Most  cotton  sent  to  Russia  is 
transshipped  at  such  ports  as  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Copenhagen  (though  the  United 
Steamship  Company  of  Copenhagen  has  recently  been  carrying  cotton  direct  from  New 
York  to  St  Petersbuig) ,  and  by  the  time  it  has  been  dischai^ged  at  the  Russian  ports 
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the  balinff  is  apt  to  \)e  in  very  poor  condition.  From  the  Baltic  ports  it  must  be 
sent  overland  By  rail  to  Moscow,  where  the  Russian  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is 
chiefly  carried  on.  Owing  to  the  enormous  rents  in  the  bale  coverings  a  great  deal 
of  the  cotton  is  lost.  It  generally  goes  by  slow  freight,  with  many  stops;  and  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  informed  when  in  Russia  that  the  peasants  alone  the  route  sometimes 
stole  great  (quantities  of  the  cotton  from  the  trains  at  night,  pulling  it  from  the  dam- 
aged bales  in  lai^  shreds.  In  this  manner  the  Moscow  importers  nave  lost  so  mach 
of  their  consignments  from  America  that  they  are  striving  to  replace  American  cot^ 
ton  with  that  produced  in  southern  Russia,  where  American  cotton  is  beginning  to 
be  grown  quite  extensively.  The  Russians  have  secured  American  seed  and  have 
had  considerable  success  in  the  production  of  upland  cotton.  They  use  a  smaller 
bale  than  the  American,  packing  the  cotton  so  tightly  that  none  can  tie  lost  or  stolen, 
and  by  these  methods  are  establishing  quite  a  trade  at  Moscow.     (684,  685. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  characterizes  the  use  of  the  cheapest  possible  baling  materials  in 
order  to  save  a  few  cents  on  a  bale  a  shortsighted  practice  which  is  certain  to  do 
great  damage  to  the  trade.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  the  more  general  adoption 
of  the  round  or  cylindrical  bale  will  remedy  the  difficulty.     (685. ) 

3.  Ejccluion  of  Amerioan  cattle  firom  European  oountriet. — Dr.  salmon  says  that  in  1899 
American  cattle  were  prohibited  from  going  inland  in  Great  Britain  for  sale,  and  were 
confined  to  a  few  *^  foreign-animal  wharves,''  to  be  killed  within  10  days,  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  con  tedious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  this  country  at  that  time.  This 
is  thought  to  have  reduced  the  value  of  every  American  steer  exported  at  least  $5; 
an  enormous  loss  in  the  aggr^^te.  In  1881,  or  soon  after,  nearly  every  country  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  excluded  American  pork  for  the  alleged  reason  that  it  con- 
tained trichinee.  This  regulation  was  kept  in  force  10  years,  ruining  a  growing  trade 
which  we  have  been  only  partially  able  to  regain.  Still  later,  American  sheep  have 
been  required  to  be  sold  at  the  foreign-animal  wharves  of  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  the  scab.  Our  live  cattte  and  fresh  beef  have  been  excluded  from  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Belnum,  and  our  cattle  from  France,  because  of  Texas  fever.  Our  entire 
live-animal  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  menaced  because  of  the  sufferings  of  animals 
in  transit,  which  shocked  the  people  of  that  country;  but  the  legislation  antagonistic 
to  this  trade  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  because  of  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lations for  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  during  the  vovage.  Our  live  swine  are 
excluded  from  most  European  coim tries  on  account  of  cholera,  and  our  canned  beef 
has  been  excluded  from  Germany.     (747,  748.) 

Dr.  Salmon  says  we  should  not  have  an  export  trade  in  live  stock  had  it  not  been 
for  our  inspection  regulations;  because  after  the  first  step  in  confining  American  ani- 
mals to  foreign-animal  wharves  on  the  other  side  the  agitation  was  very  strong  for 
the  entire  prohibition  of  trade  in  live  animals.  There  was  a  bill  in  Parliament,  wnich 
appeared  likely  to  pass,  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  live  animals,  on  the  grounds  of 
cruelty  to  animals  m  transit  and  their  arrival  in  bad  shape  for  slaughter;  but  when 
the  regulations  were  made  specifying  how  the  ships  should  be  fitted  up,  the  legisla- 
tion was  dropped.     (751. ) 

Mr.  HrrcHoocK  says  the  importation  of  American  live  cattle  into  Grermany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  was  prohibited  some  years  ago,  though  Belgium  has 
since  removed  the  prohibition.  The  prohibition  was  enacted  on  the  supposition 
that  there  was  danger  of  introducing  infectious  diseases.  There  were  some  alleged 
cases  of  Texas  fever  in  American  cattle  shipped  to  Hambui^,  on  the  strength  of 
which  Germany  prohibited  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  countries  named  afterwards  took  similar  action.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Agrarian  party  in  Germany  is  back  of  this  movement,  and  that  the  chief  object 
is  really  to  protect  German  products  against  competition.  Mr.  Hitchcock  believes 
that  under  the  inspection  system  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  is  little 
danger  of  sending  cuseased  cattle  out  of  this  country.     (669, 670. ) 

4.  Dairy  prodncts. — Mr.  Snow  testifies  that  at  one  time  this  country  enjoyed  a  very 
lar^  export  trade  in  dairy  products,  especially  cheese,  which  has  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  shipment  of  filled  cheese,  in  which  the  natural  fats  were 
replaced  by  cheap  greases.     (236. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  calls  attention  to  a  striking  decline  in  the  export  of  butter  and 
cheese.  The  exports  of  butter  have  fallen  from  39,237,000  pounds  in  1880,  which 
represented  about  the  height  of  the  export  trade  in  butter,  to  5,599,000  pounds  in 
1895.  During  the  last  few  years  the  trade  has  been  improving  a  little,  about 
20,248,000  pounds  being  exported  in  1899,  only  about  one-half,  however,  of  what 
was  exported  20  years  ago.  Mr.  Hitchcock  savs  the  increase  in  the  production  and 
consumption  of  imitation  butter  has  never  affected  the  consumption  of  butter,  but 
that  most  butter  companies  have  increased  their  exports  of  butter.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  decline  in  the  American  exports  he  finds  in  the  unfortunate  management  of 
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the  export  trade,  and  the  inferior  grades  of  butter  American  exporters  sent  to  foreign 
markets,  especially  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  chief  butter  market.  After  a  trade 
of  considerable  importance  and  a  fair  reputation  for  our  butter  had  l)een  established, 
unscrupulous  exporters  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  dispose  of  inferior  butter. 
The  lack  of  any  Government  inspection  of  export  butter  enabled  them  to  export 
process  butter,  labeled  as  they  pleased.  Large  quantities  were  sent  to  the  English 
market  and  brought  American  Dutter  as  a  whole  into  disrepute.  Even  in  the  6rst 
place  we  did  no^  as  a  rule,  send  our  best  butters  abroad,  but  exported  in  large 
quantities  inferior  grades  that  could  not  be  sold  readily  at  home.     (672. ) 

Oar  experience  in  the  exportation  of  cheese  has  been  practically  the  same  as  with 
butter.  The  exports  reached  the  highest  point  in  1881,  147,996,000  pounds,  with  a 
\'aliie  of  $16,380,000.  In  1899  they  amounted  to  only  38,199,000  pounds,  valued  at 
^316,000,  a  loss  of  over  100,000,000  pounds  in-  20  years.  The  reason  for  this,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  says,  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  expor- 
tation of  butter,  namely,  the  shipment  of  an  inferior  product,  especially  the  ship- 
ment of  lai:ge  quantities  of  filled  cneese.     (676. ) 

G.  Forelgnn  competition. — ^Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  when  an  inferior  qual- 
ity of  one  of  our  products  causes  it  to  find  a  less  reaay  sale  in  the  foreign  market, 
oar  competitors  are  <)uick  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  thus  offered.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  this  foreign  competition  has  been  assuming  such  great  importance.  It 
has  become  a  more  vital  question  within  the  last  few  years  because  of  the  measures 
taken  by  competing  countries  to  control  the  foreign  markets  upon  which  we  have 
hitherto' deluded.  Foreign  countries  have  done  more  within  the  last  decade  than 
ever  before  in  the  way  of  pushing  agricultural  exports  by  governmental  assistance. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  therefore  considers  it  important  for  the  United  States  to  take  more 
active  measures  in  regard  to  exports.     (w39. ) 

1.  Danish  butter  and  bacon. — Mr.  Hitchcock  says  the  Danes  have  been  preeminently 
successful  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets,  and  enpecially  of  the  British 
market.  In  1880  I>enmark  exported  about  27,498,000  pounds  of  butter,  having  a 
value  of  about  $6,305,000.  In  1898  the  exports  had  increased  to  160,143,000  pounds. 
worUi  $34,576,000.  This  butter  is  sent  almost  exclusively  to  the  British  market,  ana 
is  made  with  special  reference  to  its  requirements.  It  has  been  the  ijolicy  of  the 
Duiish  Government  first  to  establish  a  rep|utation  for  its  products  in  foreign  markets, 
and  then  to  compel  producers  to  maintain  the  high  standard.  The  butter  export 
trade  is  practically  under  Government  supervision.  Butter  for  export  is  carefully 
inspectea  under  direction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  acting  for  the  Govern- 
ment, ahd  no  butter  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  country  that  does  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard.  Danish  export  outter  is  all  of  one  grade.  The  English  importers 
simply  order  so  much  Danish  butter,  and  pay  for  it  at  the  market  quotation;  they 
practically  have  a  Government  guaranty  that  the  butter  will  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard.  There  is  a  difference  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  between  high-grade  Danish 
butter  and  the  ordinary  American  or  Canadian  butter.  The  average  import  price  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Danish  butter  in  1899  was  22.95  cents  a  pound.  During  the 
same  year  the  butter  imported  from  the  United  States  averaged  19.2  cents  a  pound 
and  that  from  Canada  19.4  cents  a  pound.  Danish  butter  always  brings  the  highest 
price  of  any  butter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  except  the  fresh  unsalted 
butter  from  Kormandy,  which  is  within  24  hours  from  the  chum. 

The  Danes  are  regarded  to  a  certain  extent  as  the  pioneers  in  butter  production 
by  modem  methods;  they  have  been  the  models  both  in  production  and  in  export 
methods  for  the  various  countries  which  are  rapidly  developing  an  export  trade  in 
butter.  Mr.  Hitchcock  understands  that  the  Danish  butter  is  made  almost  alto- 
gether of  pasteurized  cream,  and  its  remarkable  uniformity  is  attributed  to  that  fact. 
Several  years  ago,  under  Secretary  Rusk's  administration,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sent  a  special  agent  to  Denmark  to  investi^te  the  dairy  industry,  and  he 
made  a  very  thorough  and  comprehensive  report.  The  Department  considers  it  jws- 
sible  for  the  United  States  to  send  to  the  British  market  a  outter  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Danish. 

Soon  after  they  had  placed  their  export  trade  in  butter  on  a  suie  footing  the  Danes 
began  to  reach  out  after  the  market  for  bacon  in  Great  Britain.  They  studied  the 
wants  of  the  British  market  and  produced  a  bacon  that  met  those  wants.  In  1880 
they  exported  about  13,000,000  pounds  of  pork,  chiefly  bacon.  In  1 898  they  exported 
135,000,000  pounds,  sendij^  most  of  it  to  Great  Britain.  Canada  took  the  same 
measures  that  Denmark  had  taken  to  get  at  the  requirements  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1890  Canada  shipped  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1899  the  Canadian  exports  amounted  to  nearly  112,000,000  pounds.  Our  own  exports 
of  bacon,  though  enormous,  do  not  show  any  such  growth,  and  there  seems  to  be  danger 
of  adecline;  they  amounted  in  1881  to673,000,000  pounds;  in  1890  to  532,000, 000  pounds; 
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in  1895  to  453,000,000  pomidB,  and  in  1899  to  563,000,000  poonds,  more  than  in  1 890  oi- 
1895  but  considerably  lees  than  ia  1881,  which  was  alx)ut  the  time  the  bacon  8hipment4s 
from  Denmark  and  Canada  were  beginning  to  become  prominent  Mr.  Hitchcoclc: 
suggests  that  we  may  feel  still  more  serionmy  the  competition  of  those  ooantries  and 
of  the  Australasian  colonies  unless  measures  are  taken  to  adapt  the  American  product 
more  closely  to  the  requirements  of  the  British  market.  The  bacon  preferred  in  th&t. 
market  is  the  Wiltshire  bacon^  which  is  much  leaner  and  firmer  than  ours.  Our 
bacon  is  considered  too  fat,  bem^  oom-fed,  and  it  does  not  biinff  as  high  a  price.  In 
1899  the  average  price  of  bacon  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United 
States  was  6.96  cents  a  pound;  from  Canada,  7.3  cents  a  pound;  and  from  Denmark, 
10.6  cents  a  pound.  As  most  of  the  563,000,000  pounds  of  bacon  exported  from  the 
United  States  went  to  Great  Britain,  even  a  slight  enhancement  in  price  would  have 
meant  an  enormous  gain  to  the  American  farmer.  The  Tamwortn  and  Yorkshire 
swine  seem  to  be  the  preferred  breeds  for  producing  bacoa  for  the  British  market. 
(673,  675,  676,  687.) 

2.  Butter  from  other  SnropeuL  eoimtriM. — Mr.  HrrcHCocK  testifies  that  the  Swedee 
and  Finns  have  developed  an  important  export  trade  in  butter  in  the  last  decade. 
The^  produce  a  butter  practically  the  same  as  Danish  butter,  and  ship  it  to  the 
British  market  in  increasing  quantities  each  year.  Hitherto  a  laige  quantity  of  this 
butter  has  gone  to  Denmark,  and  a  considerable  portion  has  undoubtedly  been  reex- 
ported as  Danish  butter. 

"  Even  Russia  Is  also  beginning  to  develop  an  export  trade  in  batter.  The  Baltic  provinoes,  espe* 
cially,  are  giving  their  attention  to  this  industry,  and  are  taking  active  measures  to  develop  it — 
measures  similar  to  those  taken  by  Denmark.  The  Russians  are  engaging  Danish  experts  to  install 
their  creameries  and  to  instruct  their  butter  makers.  Already  they  are  beginning  to  ship  a  hicrli 
grade  of  butter,  some  of  which  is  sent  to  the  British  market,  and  finds  there  a  ready  sale. 

"  These  various  countries,  none  of  which  has  greater  dairying  possibilities  than  the  United  States, 
are  thus  developing  and  widening  their  export  trade  in  this  commodity,  while  we,  because  of  our 
unbusinesslike  methods,  have  been  losing  the  little  export  business  that  we  formerly  poss^essed." 
(674.) 

8.  Canadian  cheote,  butter,  etc. — Mr.  Snow  testifies  that  Canada  has  a  very  large 
export  trade  in  cheese,  which  has  continued  to  grow,  while  the  United  States,  whose 
trs^e  in  cheese  was  formerly  laiger  than  Canada*s,  now  exports  practically  none. 
(237.) 

Dr.  Salmon  testifies  that  our  export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  with  England  has 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  shipment  of  adulterated  and  renovated  butter  and  filled 
cheese  as  first-class  products.  Canada,  by  supervising  the  manufacture  and  indors- 
ing the  goods,,  has  won  the  market  away  from  our  own  exporters,  and  some  of  our 
best  dairy  products  now  find  their  way  to  Great  Britain  by  way  of  Canada,  branded 
as  Canadian  goods.     (748.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  also  testifies  that  our  export  trade  in  cheese  has  been  lost  to  Canada. 
The  Canadian  government  not  only  prevents  the  manufacture  of  filled  cheese,  bat 
took  measures  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  i)roduct  and  to  secure  a  ready 
sale  in  the  British  market.  Canada  saw  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  trade  when 
that  of  the  United  States  began  to  fall  off,  and  made  the  most  of  it  The  exports 
from  Canada  increased  from  40.369,000  pounds  in  1880  to  94,260,000  pounds  in  1890, 
and  reached  the  enormous  total  of  189,828.000  pounds  in  1899,  an  increase  due  very 
largely  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Canadian  government.  The  government 
began  by  helping  manufacturers.  It  gives  liberal  bonuses  for  building  factories,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  established  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  inspection  that  resulted  in  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  methods  of  cheese 
production.  As  the  surplus  increased  the  government  secured  for  exxmrters  favor- 
able transportation  facilities.     (676.) 

The  Danes  have  developed  the  butter  export  business  much  more  extensively  than 
Canada,  although  of  late  tne  Canadians  have  taken  steps  to  push  the  export  of  Dutter 
as  they  have  the  exports  of  cheese,  and  a  policy  similar  to  that  of  Denmark  has  been 
adopted.  The  Canadian  trade  fell  off  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  1880  Canada  exported  18,535,000  pounds  of  butter.  In  1890  very  little 
export  business  was  done,  less  than  2,000,000  pounds  going  abroad.  In  1899,  under 
the  measures  taken  to  reestablish  the  business,  the  amount  came  up  to  about 
20,000,000  pounds,  or  about  as  much  as  in  1880.     (673,  674. ) 

The  Canadian  government  has  assisted  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter 
by  giving  liberal  bonuses  to  factories  and  creameries  and  establishing  a  system  of 
cold-storage  transportation.  The  government  offered  a  bonus  of  |100  to  creameries 
that  would  install  and  maintain  cold-storage  facilities,  $50  to  be  paid  the  first  year, 
125  the  second,  and  $25  the  third.  The  government  also  secured  cold-storage  uudli- 
ties  upon  railroads,  so  that  after  being  cooled  at  the  creamery  the  butter  would  go 
directly  into  a  refrigerator  car,  and  established  a  cold-storage  warehouse  at  the  ter- 
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mioal  of  the  railroad  so  that  the  butter  could  be  kept  safely  before  loading  upon  the 
ship.  The  government  also  secured  refrigeration  service  on  steamship  Imes  to  the 
British  ports. 

"This  cold-stcmi^  system  was  installed  according  to  instructions  prepared  by  the  department  of 
wricnltore,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least.  Parliament  defrayed  the  expense  of  installation.  To  give 
tne  trade  a  start,  the  government  contracted  with  the  steamship  companies  lor  cold-storage  space, 
pat  in  the  necessary  refrigerator  chambers,  and  then  guaranteed  to  the  steamship  company  the  full 
ireight  charges  for  the  service.  Under  these  conditions  very  favorable  transportation  rates  were 
proenred,  and  as  the  initial  expense  was  borne  pcirtly  by  the  government,  it  was  possible  for  the 
Oanadlan  producers  to  send  their  dairy  products  to  the  British  market  at  very  low  rates.  In  this 
manner  a  great  inducement  to  exportanon  was  offered. 

"  The  government  also  watched  very  carefully  thequallty  of  the  product  shipped,  issued  instructions 
as  to  methods  of  packing,  branding,  labeling,  etc.,  and  in  fact  practically  supervised  the  entire 
exportation.  Numerous  trial  shipments  were  also  made  by  the  government,  the  government  pur- 
chasing the  produce  and  sending  it  over  and  disposing  of  it  through  its  own  agents  abroad." 

These  trial  shipments  were  not  confined  to  dairy  products.  Fruits,  for  instance, 
were  exported  in  the  same  way.     (676,  677.) 

4.  Development  of  the  Aiutralasian  export  trade.— Mr.  Hitchcock  says  the  measures 
adopted  in  Australasia  for  the  development  of  the  export  trade  correspond  rather 
closely  to  what  has  been  done  in  Denmark  and  Canada,  but  if  anything  the  Austral- 
aaiaii  colonies  have  gone  even  further  than  the  other  countries.  In  18d5  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  South  Wales  appointed  a  Board  for  Exports  to  consider  plans  for 
the  development  of  a  larger  export  trade.  The  leading  producers  and  shippers  of 
the  variooB  export  comm^ties  were  called  into  consultation  by  the  board  and  their 
opinions  aaked  as  to  the  best  metisures  to  be  taken  to  assist  their  particular  branches 
of  trade.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  was 
elicited,  and  on  the  strength  of  what  it  thus  learned  the  board  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  government  which  were  carried  out 

One  of  the  first  things  done  by  the  Australasian  colonies  to  facilitate  their  export 
trade  v?as  the  securing  of  better  transportation  facilities  by  rail  to  the  ports  of  snip- 
ment.  Cold  storage  on  trains  was  procured  as  it  had  been  in  Canada.  Cold-storage 
warehouses  were  established  at  the  ports  of  shipment  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  steamship  companies  to  provide  regular  sailings  to  the  British  market  and 
to  furnish  refrigeration  facilities  on  board.  Several  of  the  colonies  also  established 
cold-storage  depots  and  warehouses  at  London  and  other  British  ports  under  the 
management  of  agents  who  received  the  produce,  kept  it  in  cold  storage  when  neces- 
sary, and  took  measures  for  its  proper  disposal  in  the  market.  The  establishment 
of  these  terminal  depots  has  rendered  great  assistance  to  the  Australasian  export 
trade.  The  colonies  nave  also  adopted  the  policy  of  sending  .agents  to  study  the 
methods  of  other  exi>ort  countries.  Their  agents  faiave  come  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  have  visited  Denmark  and  other  countries,  reporting  to  their  own  gov- 
ernments the  results  of  their  investigations.     (688. ) 

The  Australasian  colonies  have  also  adopted  one  of  the  most  important  plans 
inaugurated  by  Denmark,  namely,  that  of  offering  prizes  for  products  put  up  in  the 
best  shape  for  export.  The  government  furnishes  the  producers  with  careful  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  kind  of  product,  stvle  of  packing,  labeling,  etc.,  desired  by  the  export 
trade,  and  contests  are  held,  at  which  liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  the  products  best 
fillii^  the  requirements.  This  plan  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  Australasian 
colonies,  as  it  was  in  Denmark.     (688,  689. ) 

The  butter  exports  from  the  Australasian  colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  less  than  4,000,000  pounds  in  1889  to  over  40,000,000  pounds  in  1899.     (674. ) 

O.  POMlble  exteiMlon  of  forelsm  tmde.— l.  Heed  of  pnblie  and  private 
effort. — Mr.  Bbioham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Jones,  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  both  emphasize  the  desirability  of  extending  foreign  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products.  Our  consuls  should  be  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  and  the  needs  of  foreign  countries  for  our  farm  products.  At  present 
the  Government  does  much  more  to  push  American  manufactured  products  in  foreign 
countries  than  it  does  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Brigham  urges  that  foreign  buyers  should  be  protected  against  frauds  in  Amer- 
ican goods,  especially  in  butter  and  cheese,  which  would  also  prove  to  the  advantage 
of  the  American  farmer.  Mr.  Jones  adds  that  farmers  have  no  desire  to  curtail  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  products  or  the  assistance  given  to  them  by  our  con- 
sular service.  The  farmer  profits  by  the  prosperity  of  the  manfacturer.  Neverthe- 
less his  profit  is  not  so  direct  as  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and  he  should  receive 
attention  on  his  own  behalf.  Increased  prosperity  of  the  farmer  would  increase  his 
demand  for  manufoctured  goods.     (Brigham  22,  Jones  31,  32.) 

Mr.  NoBRis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  says  the  United  States,  being 
a  country  that  produces  more  than  it  consumes,  should  plan  to  market  its  products 
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in  tlie  Old  World.  The  export  of  grain  to  China  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  coun- 
try in  time.  Canada  and  tne  United  States  are  the  fruit-producing  countries  of  the 
world,  and  foreign  countries  are  depending  upon  our  fruit  more  than  ever  before. 
Our  trade  is  being  sought  in  Germany,  f^Eince,  and  England^  and  our  exports  are 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  rive  them  honest  prod- 
ucts of  as  good  quality  as  they  can  produce  for  less  money  man  they  can  prodace 
them  for.     (331.) 

Mr.  Dye  says  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  consular  service  could 
do  much  to  extend  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products  by  showing  foreigners 
the  value  of  American  cereals,  especially  wheat,  and  teaching  them  to  use  these  arti- 
cles.   This  is  especially  desirable  in  Asiatic  countries.     (96. ) 

Mr.  Hanley  says  cotton  is  even  more  subject  to  lon^-continued  depression  than 
the  wheat  crop,  hiecause  we  consume  only  about  one-third  of  the  cotton  crop  and 
must  rely  on  export  trade  to  take  the  otner  two-thirds.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  extending  and  establishing  foreign  markets  and  securing  new  customers 
for  this  article.     (289.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  comparatively  little  effort  has  been  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  as  regards  export  markets.  The  manu&cturer 
seems  able  to  accomplish  more  in  that  direction;  he  sends  his  representatives  abroad, 
establishes  agencies,  and  keeps  in  closer  touch  with  the  foreign  market  than  the 
farmer  does.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  the  farmer  to  do  this,  because  the  agricultural 
interests  are  not  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  believes  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  l^e  provided 
with  more  liberal  means  to  develop  the  agricultural  export  trade.  Not  nearly  as 
much  has  been  done  as  in  other  agneultural  countries.  The  fund  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  making  experimental  shipments  of  dairy 
and  other  produce  was  only  $25,000,  while  the  corresponding  appropriation  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  |100,000,  and  the  Australian  colonies  also  have  been  liberal 
in  appropriating  funds  to  assist  the  farmers  in  finding  foreign  markets.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  study  the  peculiar  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  various  foreign 
countries,  and  to  put  up  products  that  will  be  acceptable  in  the  market  to  which 
they  are  sent.     (685,  687.) 

Professor  Davenport  says  the  way  to  increase  our  foreign  trade  is  to  learn  what 
certain  countries  want,  make  a  close  study  of  the  consuming  habits  of  the  people, 
learn  in  what  shape  our  products  can  go  most  successfully  to  tneir  markets,  and  meet 
their  habits  as  nearly  as  possible.  Agriculturists  should  produce  definite  things 
for  export  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  always  of  one  grade.  The  consumer  of  import^ 
goods  wants  them  uniform.  Tne  dealers  will  have  to  help  in  this  matter.  Professor 
Davenport  commends  Secretary  Wilson's  test  exportations  of  butter  for  London 
markets  as  the  right  way  of  beginning.     (270.) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  the  farmers  of  Massacnusetts  are  not  working  for  a  foreign 
.  market;  their  productions  are  largely  for  the  home  market  A  good  foreign  market 
raises  the  price  in  the  home  market,  however.     ^895. ) 

2.  Desirability  of  further  deyeloping  Oriental  marketi. — Mr.  Hanlky  says  the  only 
thing  that  will  make  farming  profitable  for  every  part  of  the  country  is  the  develop- 
ment of  Oriental  markets.  England  is  now  practically  our  only  customer.  Any 
agency  that  will  create  a  comi)eting  market  will  stimulate  prices.  Any  advance  in 
price  would  go  to  the  producer,  as  the  freight  rates  and  handling  cHarges  are  in 
operation  whether  prices  are  high  or  low.  Estimating  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  at  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel,  Mr.  Hanley  says  the  annual  gain  to  the  American 
farmer  would  be  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  on  wheat  alone.  The  wheat  belt, 
being  about  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  so  situated  as  to 
enjoy  the  competition  that  Asiatic  trade  would  establish,  and  the  advantages  that 
could  be  obtained  by  transportation  lines  ^oing  both  west  and  east  and  establishing 
competitive  rates  to  attract  the  crop  in  their  respective  directions.  He  believes  that 
wheat  could  be  moved  from  the  wheat  belt  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  what  it  costs  to 
take  it  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  high  rates  are  often  maintained  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  hauline  back  empty  cars.  This  new  route  would  become  the 
great  equalizer  of  rates,  ana  would  build  up  new  industries  and  commerce.     (287, 

Mr.  Hanlev  adds  that  the  population  of  China,  to  which  we  have  direct  and  easy 
access  from  the  sea,  is  about  400,000,000.  If  we  could  get  them  to  take  the  40,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  produced  on  our  western  slope,  it  would  be  less  than  half  a  peck  for 
each  inhabitant,  or  not  as  much  as  would  furnish  pie  crust  for  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country.  A  lai^  percentage  of  these  people  are  wealthy  or  in  moderate 
circumstances.  It  would  not  be  an  insurmountable  task  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  this 
large,  intelligent,  and  wealthy  middle  class  and  introduce  a  palatable  and  nutritious 
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article  of  food  that  would  be  moderately  cheap  as  compared  with  rice  food.  History 
has  shown  that  wheat  fiom-  has  displaced  rice  flom-  wherever  they  have  come  into 
competition.     ( 289. ) 

Mr.  Mo&AX  also  advocates  extending  our  markets  into  the  Oriental  countries, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  me  globe  dwell.     ( 719. ) 

Dr.  Cbowell  says  that  if  the  price  can  be  put  low  enoiu;h  we  can  sell  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Western  wheat  to  Japan  and  China,  n  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road can  handle  wheat  more  cheaply  tnan  our  railroads  cue  willing  to  handle  it^  it 
ma^  be  possible  for  the  Siberian  fiinner  to  put  grain  in  South  America  or  on  the 
Paofic  coast  at  a  lower  price  than  that  at  wnich  it  can  be  bought  from  American 
producers.  The  future  conflict  for  the  ascendency  of  American  agriculture  is  to  be 
on  the  Pacific     (543.) 

l^Ir.  PowBBs  predicts  that  there  will  ultimately  be  an  immense  market  in  Asia  for 
some  American  agricultural  products,  and  that  a  wise  policy  with  reference  to  the 
Orient  will  give  American  farmers  entrance  to  a  market  equal  to  that  of  Europe. 
(191.) 

8.  Ineraated  exportation  of  oom  impraetieablo  and  nadosiraUo. — ^Professor  Davenport 
doubts  the  practicability  of  introducing  American  com  into  Europe  bs  a  food  prod- 
uct. The  cneap  grain  of  European  nations  is  rye,  and  thejr  can  not  produce  com. 
0[>m  is  exported  to  western  Europe  for  food  for  cattle  and  pigs,  and  it  is  not  custom- 
ary in  any  country  to  use  for  human  consumption  the  same  grain  that  is  fed  to  ani- 
mals, unleas  it  is  raised  in  that  country.  Professor  Davenport  thinks  it  much  better 
to  export  com  in  the  condensed  form  of  meat,  and  believes  that  we  should  at  some 
time  retire  from  the  export  of  ^rain,  though  the  Mississippi  Valley  can  doubtless 
stand  a  heavy  exportation  of  gram  for  a  number  of  years.     (269. ) 

4.  Oommereial  efbeti  of  politieal  expansion. — Mr.  Snow  says  that  if  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  and  possibly' Cuba  are  to  become  integral  parts  of  this  country  a  new 
competition  with  American  formers  will  arise,  as  these  islands  produce  to  some  extent 
proaacts  grown  in  this  country,  on  which  there  has  heretofore  been  a  ta^ifL  This 
would  mean  an  unequal  contest  in  tobacco  and  sugar.  Mr.  Snow  does  not  believe 
that  the  war  in  the  Phihppines  was  prosecuted  for  the  benefit  of  capitalists,  but, 
assmning  that  the  new  acquisitions  are  to  become  States,  he  predicts  that  their  agri- 
cultural capabilities  will  be  exploited  by  camtal,  which  will  Dring  the  labor  of  the 
Orient  into  competition  with  labor  at  home.  They  will  not  be  exploited  by  the  immi- 
gration of  our  own  people,  because  they  are  already  thickly  populated,  and  this 
country  does  not  need  islands  upon  which  to  colonize  its  surplus  population,  and  if 
it  did  could  not  successfully  populate  tropical  lands.  To  this  beliet  Mr.  Snow  attrib- 
utes the  sentiment  against  expansion  m  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Snow  suggests  that  in  framing  a  government  for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pinee  they  shoum  be  left  on  the  same  basis  as  before  as  concerns  their  trade  with  the 
United  States.  He  believes  that  if  the  interests  of  the  American  agriculturists  were 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  framing  a  government  for  those  islands,  it  womd  remove  nearly 
all  the  opposition  among  the  fiirmers  of  the  country  to  the  policy  of  expansion. 
(241-243.) 

Mr.  Flandebs,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York,  says  that  the 
annexation  of  territory  may  have  some  minor  adverse  influence  on  agricultural  inter- 
ests, but  the  result  will  not  be  injurious  upon  the  whole.  Annexation  will  open  a 
lar^e  market  for  American  goods  and  give  work  for  a  number  of  people,  and  agricul- 
turists will  profit  with  the  rest  of  the  community.     (996. ) 

Mr.  Stevens,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  believes  Georgia  would 
receive  large  benefits  from  the  opening  up  of  markets  in  the  insular  possessions  and 
in  the  Orient.  The  United  States  will  eventually  produce  20,000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
and  the  more  markets  the  better  off  the  people  will  be.     (916.) 

E.  Proposed  agencies  for  deTelopIng  foreign  tmde.^l.  Oovenm&ent 
inspeetioB  of  exports. — Mr.  Hamilton  believes  that  the  introduction  of  our  products 
into  fore^  countries  must  be  accomplished  by  having  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  arti- 
cles exported,  so  that  inferior  goods  can  not  be  sent  abroad.  We  need  to  protect  our 
bc^  exporters  by  requiring  that  goods  going  abroad  shall  be  of  a  certain  quality,  or 
at  least  that  the  qnahty  shall  be  marked  upon  them.  Canada  is  sending  guaranteo<l 
goods  to  Englana  and  Europe,  taking  away  the  dairy  market  the  United  States  should 
have.     (367.) 

Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  considers  it  desirable  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to  inspect  and  certify  pure,  high-grade 
dairy  products  for  export.  The  American  butter  and  cheese  trade  has  been  greatly 
damaged  by  the  shipment  of  adulterated  low-grade  butter  and  filled  cheese  for  high- 
grade  products.     (746.) 
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Mr.  Snow  believes  that  Secretary  Wilson  has  done  a  magnificent  work  in  promot- 
ing the  exportation  of  butter,  and  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  have  such  goods 
inspected  and  branded  before  they  are  shipped.  Mr.  Snow  considers  the  results  to 
the  export  trade  of  the  inspection  and  branding  of  meat  products  intended  for  export 
so  entirely  satisfactory,  in  removing  the  former  prejudice  against  American  meat  and 
in  increasmg  the  American  export  trade,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  the  field 
of  inspection.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  might  well  he  authorized  to  inspect 
all  dairy  products  offered  for  export,  and  to  brand  them  for  what  they  are.  Tlie 
inspection  might  be  extended  to  a  number  of  other  products.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  rait^ed  objections  to  the  importation  of  American  apples  on  the  ground  of 
the  danger  of  importing  the  San  Jose  scale.  If  this  prohibition  were  carried  oat, 
as  part  of  the  agrarian  movement,  it  would  amount  to  cutting  off  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  foreign  market  for  American  fruit,  but  if  the  exports  were  honestly 
mspected  by  Grovemment  inspectors  the  ground  for  the  prejudice  would  be  removed. 
(236.) 

Mr.  HrrcHoocK  believes  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  Government  inspection 
for  dairy  products  similar  to  that  applied  to  meat  exports.  Secretary  Wilson,  in  a 
recent  report,  has  recommended  that  such  a  system  be  established,  requiring  export 
butter,  cneese,  and  milk  to  be  subjected  to  official  inspection,  and  that  coming  np 
to  a  certain  standard  grade  certified  to  by  the  inspector  as  a  guaranty  of  its  quality  to 
the  forei^  importer.  Mr.  Hitchcock  thinks  this  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  dairymg  industry.  The  general  feeling,  so  &u*  as  tested,  seems  to  b^  in  favor 
of  Government  inspection  for  these  products. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  is  strongly  in  favor  of  official  inspection  of  export  butter  as  the 
most  feasible  plan  for  preventing  the  shipment  of  an  inferior  product  and  develop- 
ing an  export  trade  in  outter.  The  forei^  importer  would  naturally  demand  butter 
baring  the  Government  certificate,  and  inferior  butter  would  be  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Government  inspection  would  be  particularly  valuable,  also,  in  the  case  of 
cheese.  Filled  cheese  would  probably  be  at  such  a  great  disadvantage  without  a  cer- 
tificate that  it  could  not  maintain  its  market.  The  inspection  would  probably  be 
in  part  at  the  factory,  as  the  meat  inspection  is  in  part  at  the  pactdng  house. 
(67B-676. ) 

Optional  Oaiiemment  inspection  of  grain,  — Mr.  Hitchcock  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
at  present  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  of  grain  inspection  entirely 
into  its  own  hands,  but  thinks  it  might  be  well  to  place  the  inspection  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Government,  so  that  uniform  rules  could  be  enforced,  or 
for  the  Government  to  begin  by  establishing  an  official  inspection  optional  with  the 
exporter,  as  has  been  recently  done  in  Argentina.  He  beiieves  that  the  advantag^ee 
of  the  Government  certificate  would  soon  lead  to  its  being  demanded  by  foreign 
buyers,  while  there  would  be  considerable  opposition  to  compulsory  offidai  inspec- 
tion. There  is  not  as  much  need  for  Government  inspection  as  there  was  in  the  case 
of  meat,  because  there  are  not  the  same  sanitary  reasons  for  it,  and  the  present  grain 
inspection  system  is  fairly  good.  Mr.  Hitchcock  thinks  that  cereals'  with  a  Govern- 
ment certificate  would  command  a  better  price  in  Europe,  however.     (680, 681. ) 

8.  Experimental  ihipiiieiLti  of  butter. — Mr.  Hitchcock  does  not  think  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  do  all  that  the  Canadian  government  has  done.  He 
believes  that  if  the  trade  can  once  be  given  a  fair  start  and  the  American  producer 
convinced  that  there  is  a  profit  in  it,  the  producers  themselves  will  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  get  the  required  transportation  facilities.  But  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  establishing  such  a  trade  on  a  profitable  basis. 

"  The  Initial  experiments  can  yery  properly  be  made  by  the  Oovemment,  and  in  fact  they  are  in  a 
small  way  now  being  inaugurated.  The  United  States  DejMirtment  of  Agriculture,  by  direction  of 
Secretary  Wilson,  has  been  making  experimental  shipments  of  butter  during  the  last  2  or  8  vears,  and 
with  considerable  success.  We  b^n  In  1897  to  send  high-grade  American  butter  in  small  lots  to  the 
British  market" 

The  butter  was  put  up  in  the  form  thought  to  be  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  British  market,  the  butter  preferred  in  that  market  being  a  mild  butter,  lighter 
in  color  than  ours,  and  with  less  salt  It  was  packed  in  a  variety  of  packages  exj)eri- 
mentally,  and  as  a  result  of  the  experiments  of  the  first  year  the  I)epartment  adopted 
a  box  similar  to  the  cubical  Australian  box,  but  tapering  slightly  from  top  to  base, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  unpacking.  The  trial  exports  nave  been  continued,  some 
shipments  going  to  new  destinations.  The  shipments  were  sent  first  to  London,  then 
to  other  English  cities  and  to  Paris,  and  more  recently  to  some  extent  to  the  Orient. 
The  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  British  butter  merchants  have  been  con- 
vinced that  a  high  grade  of  butter  can  be  made  in  the  United  States,  equal  to  tlie 
best  butter  imported  from  other  countries.  That  was  the  chief  object  of  the  experi- 
ment, which  will  probably  be  extended.     (677,  678.) 
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8.  GonsiUar  Mrvioe. — Mr.  Snow  saye  the  enormous  increafie  in  our  manufacturing 
ability  within  the  last  few  years  has  made  it  necessary  to  look  more  and  more  to 
foreign  markets  for  manuwtured  as  well  as  for  agricultoral  products,  and  makes  it 
important  that  the  consular  service  should  be  improved.  When  we  had  little  or 
nothing  to  export  it  made  little  difference  what  kind  of  a  consular  service  we  had, 
bat  now  that  the  markets  of  the  world  are  being  sought  the  consuls  must  be  in  effect 
commercial  travelers  or  commercial  agents  for  the  united  States.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  consular  agents  who  have  done  a  great  work  in  exploiting  American 
products  abroad,  but  as  a  whole  the  consular  service  has  never  been  as  successful  as 
it  would  be  if  men  familiar  with  trade  conditions  were  substituted  for  the  consuls 
appointed  for  political  reasons.  The  examination  svstem  has  been  instrumental  in 
bnnging  about  an  improvement  of  the  service  and  the  consuls  are  showing  decidedly 
more  interest  in  introducing  affiicultural  products  abroad  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Snow 
believes  the  consular  reports  show  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  laige  increase  in 
American  exports.     (240.) 

4.  Traveling  agenti. — ^Mr.  Hitchcock  does  not  think  it  possible  for  consular  officers 
to  render  the  same  kind  of  service  that  could  be  had  from  traveliiu^  agents.  The 
coarse  of  trade  can  not  be  satLsfactorily  investigated  by  a  man  connnea  to  a  single 
place,  as  a  consul  is.  The  consular  officers  are  necessarily  engrossed  much  of  the 
time  with  routine  business,  and  can  not  always  take  the  time  necessary  to  make  a 
thoroogh  investigation  of  all  spedal  inquiries  sent  them.  Moreover,  the'consul  rep- 
resents the  United  States  trade  interests  as  a  whole.  Hia  attention  is  necessarily 
divided,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  requests  may  have  to  wait  until  those 
frc»n  other  sources  are  attended  to.  Mr.  Hitchcock  feels  that  we  can  never  expect 
from  the  consular  service,  however  much  it  may  be  improved,  such  results  as  other 
coantries  are  getting  from  the  employment  of  agricultural  experts  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  says  the  consular  service  is  supplying  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
to  American  eiroorters,  but  he  has  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  adopting 
some  additional  measures,  such  as  are  taken  oy  the  countries  with  which  we  compete. 
Sending  abroad  special  agents  to  study  foreign  markets  he  believes  to  be  the  most 
feasible  way  of  getting  the  information  wanted,  and  he  considers  it  very  important 
to  have  such  men  abroad,  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Afoi- 
colture.  Canada  and  the  AustnJasian  colonies  sent  agents  to  Denmark  to  gather 
information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  shipping  dairy  and  other  produce,  ana  now 
that  Canada  is  beginning  to  compete  with  Denmark  the  Danes  are  sending  a^nts  to 
Canada  to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  the  Canadian  methods  of  production  and 
exportation  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  their  own.  In  order  to  get  a  fair 
idea  of  a  country's  export  trade  it  is  necessary  to  travel  over  the  country.     ( 686, 689. ) 

ft.  Affrienltiiral  attach^. — ^Mr.  HrrcHcocx  is  also  in  favor  of  appointing  agricultural 
attach^  to  the  American  embassies  in  some  of  the  most  important  countries.  The 
experience  of  the  Government  in  one  such  case  was  eminently  successful.  Dr.  Stiles 
was  stationed  at  Berlin  as  an  agricultural  attach^,  and  although  nominally  a  diplo- 
matic official,  he  was  paid  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  was  under  the 
direction  of  that  Department.  He  traveled  about  over  Europe  as  occasion  seemed  to 
demand,  investigating  matters  affecting  our  agricultural  export  trade.  His  work 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Department  Mr.  Hitchcock  believes  that  a  few  such 
attach^  could  be  of  great  service  to  our  agricultural  interests,  their  diplomatic  status 
giving  them  certain  advantages  over  other  agents. 

There  are  several  cases  where  agricultural  attaches  have  been  appointed  by  other 
nations.  Baron  Herman  was  appointed  by  the  German  Government  as  agricultural 
attach^  to  its  embassay  in  the  United  States,  and  with  his  expert  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultoral matters  he  renders  most  valuable  services  to  the  German  Government.  A 
similar  attach^  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
as  an  i^cultural  expert  at  Washington.     (686,  687,  689. ) 

6.  Bzhibiti. — In  order  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  national  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, Mr.  Hanlbt  advocates  the  establishment  of  permanent  exhibits  of  all  the 
natural  and  manufactured  products  of  this  nation  in  every  large  city  in  countries 
from  which  concessions  can  be  obtained,  and  the  publication  of  advertisements  and 
descripti  ve  articles  in  the  native  newspapers  and  magazines.  He  says  that  the  various 
Earopean  nations  are  most  liberal  in  their  expenditures  for  this  kmd  of  advertising, 
and  have,  as  a  result^  secured  a  strong  foothold  in  China  and  adjoining  countries. 
Mr.  Hanley  also  beheves  that  the  United  States  should  say  ''hands  off"  to  the 
powers  which  are  seeking  the  partition  of  China,  and  thus  earn  the  gratitude  of  the 
Chinese  nation  and  secure  the  commercial  advantages  of  a  ^vored  nation.     ( 292. ) 

It  also  occurs  to  Mr.  Hitchcock  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  for  our  export  trade 
throi^h  the  various  expositions  which  are  held  all  over  the  world.  He  believes  it 
would  be  profitable  for  the  Govenunent  to  take  even  greater  measures  than  in  the 
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past  to  have  an  ample  display  of  our  agricaltural  products  at  all  such  expositions. 
(689.) 

7.  Export  oommisiion. — Mr.  Snow  believes  an  export  commission  to  be  a  feasible 
plan,  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  agricultural  industrjr  by  opening  markets 
for  American  farm  products.  Replying  to  the  objection  that  individual  producers 
should  look  out  for  themselves  in  finding  a  market,  Mr.  Snow  says  that  among  agri- 
culturists the  individual  interest  is  very  small,  and  that  trade  will  develop  very 
slowly  by  individual  initiative,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  uniting  fanners  in  a 
comprehensive  movement.     (239,240.) 

Mr.  MoRAN  proposes  a  traile  commission  of  9  members  (3  members  to  represent 
agriculture,  and  at  least  I  to  represent  labor,  the  remaining  members  to  represent 
the  transportation,  manufacturing,  and  financial  interests)  to  visit  the  Oriental  coun- 
tries and  devise  means  bv  which  their  trade  can  be  secured  and  increased.     (719.) 

8.  Cold  Btorage  faoilitieB. — ^Mr.  H  itchoock  says  the  United  States  has  probably  the  best 
cold-storage  facilities  in  transportation  by  rail,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  sufi&cient  accom- 
modations on  the  ocean  steamships.  The  cold-storage  chambers  on  the  steamships 
plying  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  very  largely  monopolized  by  the 
meat  exporters,  who  take  measures  to  procure  the  lar^  amount  of  space  required 
for  their  trade.  The  cold-stora^  service  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  has  been  lound 
difiScult  at  times  to  get  the  facilities  needed  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
experimental  shipments  of  butter.  Another  great  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  cold-stora^ 
^icilities  at  the  cocks.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  in  shipping  perishable  products  is 
that  they  will  become  damaged  during  the  wait  at  the  port  of  shipment.  Cold- 
storage  mcilities  at  the  docks  are  needed^  so  that  products  can  be  transferred  at  once 
from  the  refrigerator  cars  into  cold  storage.  Mr.  Hitchcock  does  not  know  ttiat  it 
would  be  best  for  the  Government  to  provide  cold-storage  facilities  and  cold-trans- 
portation facilities,  as  Canada  has  done,  but  thinks  the  Government  can  very  well 
act  in  an  advisory  cajmcity.     (678. ) 

9.  Iithmiaii  Canal. — Mr.  Naftzger  testifies  that  the  sentiment  of  the  fruit  growers 
in  California,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  imanimously  in  favor  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  If 
it  should  be  built,  California  could  send  the  citnis  fruits  and  dried  fruits,  nuts,  etc., 
to  market  by  water,  or  by  rail  at  the  water  rate.  The  Hydrographic  Office  of  the 
Navy  Department  has  stated  that  a  steamer  would  go  from  San  Diefto  to  New  York 
in  10  days,  and  to  Liverpool  in  14  days,  which  is  less  time  than  Is  now  required. 
The  cost  of  refrigeration  would  also  be  much  reduced.  The  interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  alone  justify  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
tonnage  through'  the  canal  would  be  American  tonnage.  If  Bie  Government  was 
justified  in  ^ vmg  millions  of  acres  of  land  for  the  construction  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads  it  is  eaually  justified  in  bnildinff  this  canal  to  develop  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
thus  reducing  the  price  of  California  products  in  the  East  by  reducing  the  rreight. 
(960,965-967.) 

Mr.  TuRNBULL  states  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  very  favorable  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
The  people  believe  that  their  salvation  is  in  getting  cheap  water  rates,  to  lessen  the 
railroad  rates.     (987. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  the  Southern  people  are  all  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  which  would  bring  the  South  closer  to  the  West.  They  would  like  to  see  our 
trade  established  with  the  Western  world.     (783.) 

Mr.  Brighah  says  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  farmers  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     (23. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN  says  the  Allied  National  Agricultural  Associations  of  America  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  He  characterizes  the 
project  as  '*one  of  the  most  far-reachmgand  disastrous  schemes  that  was  ever  seriously 
proposed,"  and  says  it  would  have  a  tremendous  and  disastrous  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  He  intimates  that  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  permitting 
itself  to  become  the  catspaw  of  other  nations.  He  refers  to  our  naturally  favored 
situation  in  relation  to  the  Oriental  countries,  and  says  the  building  of  the  canal 
would  at  once  place  competing  countries  in  a  position  to  make  a  short  cut  and  invade 
a  commercial  world  which  now  belongs  to  us  by  every  possible  right  of  advantage. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  would  be  paid  for  chiefly  oy  the  farmers,  who  pay  75  per  cent 
of  all  taxes.  The  canal  would  be  built  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  would  allow  every  nation  on  earth  to  reach  out  for  the  export  trade  which  we 
can  now  enjoy.  The  intensity  of  the  competition  would  enable  our  customers  to 
set  such  low  prices  on  farm  products  as  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  ever  making 
agriculture  prosperous  in  any  part  of  the  world.  If  the  canal  must  be  built,  Mr. 
Moran  says,  let  the  nations  that  will  be  benefited  by  it  buiM  it;  then  whatever 
advantage  can  be  eecurwl  to  us  by  the  canal  can  be  secured  without  paying  for  it, 
(720,  721.)  «-  ^    9 
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10.  SeTslopment  of  Amerieui  ihipping. — Mr.  Brigham  ea^^s  the  building  up  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  exporting  agricultural 
prodactB.  There  are  countries  which  know  nothii^  of  our  products,  but  which 
w^oold  be  glad  to  purchase  them  if  they  could  be  shipped  directly  from  this  country. 
(22.) 

Mr.  Agsr,  masier  of  the  Maryland  State  Grange,  would  like  to  see  the  products  of 
this  country  carried  in  American  ships.  He  thinks  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmers 
to  have  the  ships  built  in  this  country  instead  of  sending  the  timber  to  Europe  and 
having  the  ships  built  there.     ( 115. ) 

Mr.  HrrcHcOcK  has  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  control  the  methods  of 
transportation  of  grain  if  the  ships  were  owned  in  America.     (684. ) 

Mr.  H  AXLEY  says  there  are  not  sufficient  ships  to  carry  our  products  abroad.  The 
Xationai  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  Farmers'  Congress,  and  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  have  taken  action  in  f&\oT  of  subsidizing  the 
merchant  marine.  Mr.  Hanley  considers  American  ships  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  forei^  markets,  as  far  as  the  trade  of  the  I^ific 
Ocean  is  concerned.  He  savs  the  buildmg  of  merchant  ships  is  the  most  profitable 
and  important  industry  left  undeveloped  in  this  country,  and  would  furnish  a 
resource  for  the  nation  in  time  of  war.  This  enterprise  would  take  from  the  ranks 
of  idle  labor  500,000  men,  who  would  earn  on  an  average  |60  a  month,  making  a 
total  increase  in  wages  of  $360,000,000  annuallv.  It  would  also  furnish  a  permanent 
investment  for  about  1100,000,000,  and  enable  American  ships  to  earn  a  portion  of 
the  $200,000,000  now  paid  annually  to  the  owners  of  foreign  vessels  for  carrying 
American  people  and  products.  Owing  to  the  generous  treatment  foreign  nations 
gjve  their  snipping,  Mr.  Hanley  says  the  United  States  should  give  Government  aid 
m  starting  this  enterprise.  Subsidizing  the  merchant  marine  would  be  virtually 
granting  an  export  bounty  on  agricultural  and  mineral  products.  The  competition 
of  foreign  ships  would  diminish  the  freight  rates,  which  have  been  practically  pro- 
hibitory, and  so  benefit  the  producer.     ( 276, 293, 294. ) 

BIr.  MoRAN  favors  the  reconstruction  of  the  merchant  marine,  because  he  thinks  it 
wrong  to  depend  upon  foreign  bottoms  to  transport  the  product  of  American  labor. 
He  declares  that  the  majority  of  farmers  in  the  Northwest  arc  in  favor  of  subsidizing 
certain  American  ships  according  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  freight  they  carry,  but 
opposed  to  the  subsidy  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  (January,  1901).  The  farmers 
would  limit  the  subsid^  to  10  years.  If  it  should  prove  a  failure  and  of  no  benefit  to 
the  farmers  10  years  is  too  long;  if  it  should  prove  a  benefit  to  the  farmers,  who 
produce  75  i)er  cent  of  the  freights  that  will  be  carried,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  Coi^ress  extending  the  subsidy.  The  Government  should  retain  some  con- 
trol over  the  subsidized  ships  by  which  it  could  regulate  freight  charges,  so  that  the 
ship  companies  could  not  combme  to  raise  h-eights.  Mr.  Moran  says  he  is  in  favor 
of  any  bill  that  will  open  the  Oriental  market  and  build  up  American  shipping  by 
giving  a  subsidy  for  the  actual  freight  carried.  He  criticises  certain  clauses  in  the 
particular  subsidy  bill  referred  to,  however,  which  give  the  benefit  to  fast  boats  which 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  much  bulky  freight.  He  says  that  the  farmers  are  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  any  benefit  ^ven  to  the  Pacific  s'teamships  which  carry  freight. 
Subsidizing  ships  on  the  Atlantic  would  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  wheat  growers 
because  they  already  have  the  European  market,  but  if  the  farmers  could  get  ships 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  going  to  the  Oriental  markets,  they  would  get  the  benefit. 

>Ir.  Moran  says  that  it  appeared  some  time  ago  that  President  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  was  in  favor  of  the  subsidy  Dili,  but  he  has  been  before  many  of 
the  large  State  conventions  and  heard  the  discussions  and  taken  part  in  them,  and  it 
appears  that  he  agrees  to  some  extent  with  the  farmers  that  the  bill,  in  its  present 
form  (January,  1901),  is  not  beneficial  to  the  farmers.     (716,  717.) 

Mr.  Monin  proposes  two  classes  of  compensation — one  for  fast  ships  and  one  for 
slower  freight  ships — and  suggests  paying  slow  ships  for  the  actual  freight  carried  to 
foreign  markets;  double  rates  for  the  outward  trip,  but  nothing  for  the  return  trip. 
(719.) 

Mr.  Pbom  says  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  are  very  desirous  of  having  an  exten- 
sion of  their  markets,  and  are  looking  to  the  West.  Those  who  know  of  the  ship 
subsidy  bill  hope  it  will  pass,  looking  upon  it  as  an  instrument  in  the  development 
of  foreign  trade.     ( 793, 794. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention^  after  thorough  discussion 
in  which  some  opposition  was  shown,  passed  a  resolution  indorsing  the  ship  subsidy 
bill.  There  was  nothing  like  a  fair  representation  of  the  agricultural  leaders  of  the 
South  at  the  convention,  however.  Most  of  those  present  were  representatives  of 
manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  commercial  interests.     (783.) 
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Mr.  TuRNBULL  asserts  that  all  the  raw  materials  for  shipbuilding  are  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  he  expects  a  great  development  of  the  industry  there.  Iron  ships 
built  in  this  climate  of  little  temperature  variation  need  no  readjustment.     (981. ) 

11.  Export  bonnti^B. — Mr.  Weddebbubn  advocated  an  export  bounty  on  staple  agri- 
cultural products  on  the  floor  of  the  National  Grange  in  1896,  stating  that  making  it 
profitable  to  raise  and  export  the  staple  products — cotton  and  tobacco  for  the  South, 
and  com  and  wheat  for  the  West — would  stop  the  Southern  and  Western  competi- 
tion with  the  Eastern  truck  farmer,  but  that  as  long  as  a  governmental  system  existed 
which  aided  in  depressing  the  price  of  staple  agricultural  products  it  would  drive  the 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Iowa  farmers  from  their  legitimate  work  o^  raisins  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  corn  and  into  raising  watermelons  and  making  butter,  compelling  them 
to  compete  in  the  home  market;  and  therefore  an  increase  in  the  price  of  staple  agri- 
cultural products  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  New  England  farmer  and  the 
truck  farmer.  Mr.  Wedderbum  still  believes,  as  firmly  as  he  did  in  1896,  that  a 
bounty  on  these  products  would  inure  to  the  best  interest  of  the  country.     (626. ) 

Mr.  Wedderbum  believes  that  the  best  system  the  Government  coula  adopt  would 
be  to  pay  a  bounty  upon  everything  that  we  ship  out  of  the  country,  beoiuse  by  ship- 
ping a  surplus  of  products  away  from  the  United  States  we  bring  back  money  instead 
of  goods.  Unlike  Mr.  Lubin,  Mr.  Wedderbum  has  always  advocated  that  the  bounty 
be  extended  to  manufactures,  so  as  to  build  up  American  shipping.  The  bounty 
would  be  paid  to  the  shipper,  but  the  farmer  would  be  bound  to  get  his  portion  of  it. 
The  comi)etition  is  so  strong  among  the  purchasers  on  'Chanee,  and  transactions  are 
made  on  such  a  close  margin,  that  the  producer  would  get  a  large  proportion  of  tlie 
proposed  bounty  on  anything  sold  on  tne  exchanges.     (627. ) 

Mr.  Wedderbum  pleads  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  greatest  industry  in 
this  country,  on  a  plane  with  other  industries.  He  contends  for  the  same  opportunity 
for  the  wheat  raiser  that  the  manufacturer  of  steel  has.  If  there  is  to  be  a  protective 
tariff  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers,  he  favors  the  protection  of  agriculture,  which 
can  only  be  given  by  a  bounty  on  exports.  Such  a  oounty  would  not  only  put  up 
the  price  on  the  product  actually  exported,  but  would  raise  the  price  in  tne  home 
market.  The  raising  of  prices  in  the  New  York  market  5  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
means  25  cents  for  every  barrel  of  flour  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  bound  to  get  a  large  proportion  of  it.  England  would  not  put  a  countervail- 
ing duty  on  cereals,  as  we  do  on  German  sugar,  because  while  we  are  trying  to  protect 
our  sugar  industry  from  German  sugar  England  is  striving  for  our  wheat;  sne  can 
not  live  without  bread.     (628,  630,  631. ) 

Mr.  Wedderbum  admits  that  the  export  bounty  might  give  an  impetus  to  the  raising 
of  more  wheat  in  America,  so  that  the  increase  in  price  would  be  lost  in  large  part 
through  the  increased  production;  but  he  thinks  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wood 
Davis,  that  the  area  for  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  about  cov- 
ered, and  that  we  can  not  expect  to  raise  very  nrach  larger  crops  than  we  have  now. 
The  Northwest  is  developed,  and  every  year  those  lands  are  farmed  witliout  fertili- 
zation their  productive  power  diminishes.  Mr.  Wedderbum  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  price  of  wheat  woukl  be  increased  here,  and  that  it  would  not  be  decreased  in 
Liverpool,  the  price  being  fixed  in  Liverpool  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  demand 
exceeding  the  supply;  but  he  says  it  would  make  no  difference  what  it  sold  for  in 
Liverpool  if  prices  could  be  increased  at  home.     (631,  632. ) 

Mr.  Wedderbum  says  a  provision  for  a  bounty,  he  thinks,  of  about  5  cents  a  bushel 
on  wheat,  a  cent  a  pound  on  cotton,  and  probably  a  cent  a  pound  on  tobacco  was 
offered  in  Congress  as  an  amendment,  without  any  hope  of  carrying  it  through. 
Senator  Cannon,  of  Utah,  made*  a  very  strong  argumentative  speech  in  its  favor,  as 
did  also  Senators  Tillman  and  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others.  Some  8 
or  10  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  more  than  Mr.  Wedderbum 
expected.     (631.) 

Mr.  Powers  does  not  believe  an  export  bounty  on  agricultural  products  would  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  farmer;  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  German 
sugar  bounty.  The  English  farmer,  as  a  result  of  the  German  sugar  bounty,  is  able  to 
feed  his  hogs  raw  German  sugar  as  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  he  can  give  them,  and 
he  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  German  taxpayer.  The  bounty  has  raised  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  Germany  and  thus  lessened  the  amount  consumed.  If 
the  bounty  were  taken  away  the  people  would  consume  more  sugar,  and  thus  in  20 
years  make  a  market  for  as  much  sugar  as  the  export  bounty  has.  Mr.  Powers  does 
not  believe  that  the  bounty  has  played  as  great  a  part  in  the  development  of  the 
German  sugar  industry  as  the  scientific  study  of  the  principles  underlying  it,  which 
has  been  fostered  by  the  German  Government.     (176,  177.) 
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XVI.  ADTTIiTSBATION  OF  FOOD. 

A.  Creneral  coiwlderatioiit.~l.  Adoltention  in  u&oiaBt  timet.-— Mr.  Kenni- 
coTT,  formerly  city  chemist  of  Chicago^  says  that  Greek  history  has  handed  down 
the  name  of  one  who  excelled  in  ingenious  mixtores,  and  knew  how  to  impart  a  flar 
Tor  of  age  to  new  wine.  In  Athens  there  was  a  special  inspector  whose  duty  it  was  to 
detect  and  stop  adulterations.  Pliny  mentions  the  adulteration  of  bread  with  white 
earth.  Mr.  Kennicott  deplores  the  mcrease  of  adulteration  accompanying  the  devel- 
opment of  commerce.     (529. ) 

2.  Extent  of  adulteration. — Mr.  Wbdderburn,  who  has  for  some  time  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  investisation  of  food  adulteration, 
believes  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  of  food  and  drugs  consists  of 
fnuidolent  adulterations,  and  that  about  2  per  cent  is  injurious  adulteration.  He 
declares  that  this  estimate,  which  he  made«for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
never  been  controverted.     (634. ) 

Mr.  Dy£  believes  that  a  larse  proportion  of  groceries  and  many  other  products  are 
adulterated.  The  pure-food  Taws  have  been  of  considerable  advantage,  but  are  not 
always  effectively  enforced.     (91,  92.) 

9.  Caneee  of  adnlteration. — Mr.  Gehrmann,  director  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Chi- 
cago department  of  health,  notes  two  chief  causes  of  adulteration  of  food.  Competi- 
tion leads  to  adulteration,  especially  of  high-priced  foods.  Each  dealer  thinks  it 
necessarv  to  meet  the  price  miade  by  his  competitors,  and  uses  such  adulteration  as 
will  enable  him  to  do  it.  A  second  important  cause  of  adulteration  is  the  desire  to 
preserve  goods  which  remain  on  hand  unsold,  and  which  are  in  danger  of  spoiling. 

4.  SlliMti  of  adnlteration. — Dr.  Samuel  J.  Jones,  president  of  the  National  Pure 
Food  Association,  believes  that  sophistication  of  food  has  far-reaching  effects — phys- 
ical, moral,  and  financial.  Food  deficient  in  nutrition  impairs  the  h^th  and  work- 
ing capacity  of  individuals.  A  man  who  is  well  nourished  does  not  depend  upon 
araficial  stimulants.  The  dilution  of  food  is  demoralizing  to  the  individual  dealer, 
im^rs  confidence  in  business  integrity  at  home  and  abroad,  and  thus  militates 
against  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  nation.    (525, 526. ) 

Professor  Davenport,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, says  that  the  farmer  feels  the  adulteration  of  food  products  to  be  injurious  to 
him,  even  when  he  produces  the  materials  of  adulteration.  Thus  when  wheat  flour 
is  adulterated  with  com  flour,  though  both  are  farm  products,  the  farmer  feels  that 
he  is  damaged  through  the  loss  of  reputation  of  American  flour,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  export  trade.     (272. ) 

Professor  Davenport  says  the  farmers  feel  that  adulterated  foods  tend  to  unsettle 
confidence  and  values  ana  restrict  the  consumption  of  products.  In  Illinois  there 
is  a  pure  food  association  composed  largelv  of  farmers,  who  advocate  the  principle 
that  everything  should  be  labeled  and  sold  for  what  it  is.  The  farmers  are  commg 
to  feel  that  they  must  protect  their  trade-marks.     (271, 272. ) 

Mr.  Aaron  Jones  considers  the  prevention  of  adulteration  and  deception  in  the 
sale  of  food  essential  for  the  safety  of  consumers,  who  are  often  injured  by  poison- 
ous substances,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  producer.  The  demand  for 
maple  suear,  apple  vinegar,  pure  cheese,  and  many  other  products  is  greatly  reduced 
hy  the  sale  of  adulterated  compounds.     (39, 40. ) 

Mr.  Wbdderburn  says  that  the  farmer  has  a  twofold  interest  in  the  question  of  pure 
food,  in  that  he  is  injtuned  both  as  a  consumer  and  as  a  producer.  His  honey,  made 
by  bees,  has  to  compete  with  so-called  honey  made  of  glucose,  which  costs  2  or  3 
cents  a  pound.  Pure  fruit  jelly  has  to  compete  with  jelly  made  from  refuse,  parings, 
and  cores  sweetened  w^ith  glucose,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  timothy  seeds  to 
counterfeit  the  seed  of  the  raspberry  and  strawberry.  Lard  has  to  compete  with 
mixtures  of  stearin  and  ho^  grease.     (633, 634.) 

Mr.  Clohan  Bfiys  the  fruit  erower  is  very  much  interested  in  pure-foo<i  legislation. 
Acid  vinegars  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  cider  vinegars,  sham  apple  butter  may 
be  made  of  pumpkins  or  turnips,  and  other  fruit  products  are  similarly  adulterated. 
(601.) 

>lr.  KKNNicorr  says  that  allowing  a  poor  product  to  be  sold  keeps  down  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gooa  product,  and  would  eventually  drive  good  products  out  of  the 
market  entirely.     (533. } 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  tne  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the 
cheese  exports  of  the  United  States  have  greatly  declined  since  1880,  by  reason  of 
the  8him)ing  of  filled  cheese  as  full  cream  cheese.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can prMuct  was  soon  detected  by  the  customers,  and  our  trade  fell  oft  rapidly  and 
(neatly.    (676.)  '' 
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6.  Kational  Pure  7ood  AssoeiatioiL — Dr.  Samuel  J.  Jones,  president  of  the  National 
Pure  Food  Association,  testifies  that  this  association  was  cnartered  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  1897,  originally  under  the  name  of  the  National  Association  of  Producers 
and  Pur\'eyor8  of  Pure  Food,  the  name  being  afterwards  changed  to  the  National  Pure 
Food  Association.  The  mcorporators  being  convinced  that  tne  dealers  in  food  prod- 
ucts for  profit  should  not  have  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  association,  they 
were  made  eligible  only  to  associate  membership,  without  the  right  to  vote  or  to  holS 
office.  The  association  memorialized  Congress  in  favor  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Thurston  to  create  a  pure  food  commission,  but  has  not  committed  itself  to 
any  other  particular  bill.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  to  secure  pure,  nutritious, 
and  economical  f(X>d,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  how  to  prepare  and  utilize  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  Interest  in  the  subject  has  been  developKed  through  the  press, 
by  public  lectiu*es,  and  through  farmers'  congresses  and  other  agricultural  bodies. 
The  association  has  sent  representatives  to  the  National  Pure  Food  Congress,  which 
it  does  not  antagonize  in  any  way.     (521-527. ) 

B.  Particular  adulterations.— 1.  MUk.— Mr.  Kennicott,  formerly  city  chem- 
ist of  Chicago,  says  a  common  practice  of  Chicajjo  milkmen  is  to  remove  a  pBit  of 
the  cream  and  sell  what  remains  as  full  cream  milk.  The  skimming  takes  away  the 
larger  part  of  the  food  value.     (529,  531. ) 

Mr.  Gkhrmann,  director  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Chicago  department  of  health, 
says  that  supervision  of  the  quality  of  milk  sold  in  Chicago  was  established  by  a  city 
ordinance  in  October,  1892,  and  w^as  transferred  to  the  department  of  health  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893.  During  1893,  out  of  nearly  9,000  samples  analyzed,  more  than  45  per 
cent  were  below  grade.  The  first  500  samples  were  taken  at  railway  stations  iaime- 
diately  on  arrival!  Of  these  only  41  samples,  or  18  per  cent,  were  below  grade.  Of 
the  next  500  samples,  taken  from  dealers*  wagons  on  the  street,  374,  or  75  per  cent, 
were  below  grade.  This  showed  that  at  that  time  the  adulteration  waa  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  city  dealers.  In  February,  1894,  an  increased  number  of  samples  were 
taken  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  and  it  was  found  that  skimmed  milk  was  exten- 
sively sold  there.  In  1895  the  department  experienced  great  difficulty  in  securing 
the  prosecution  of  offenders.  As  a  result  the  x>ercentage  of  poorer  samples  increasea 
rapidly.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  department  began  to  publish  the  names 
of  those  whose  samples  were  found  below  grade,  in  the  daily  papers,  without  await- 
ing the  results  of  prosecution.  This  policy  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  milk  offered.  In  December,  1895,  the  pronibition  of  the  coloring  of 
milk  and  cream  caused  a  temporary  rise  in  the  apparent  proportion  of  poor  samples. 
In  September,  1897,  prolonged  dry  weather  caused  a  milk  famine,  and  the  use  of 
water  and  other  adulterants  to  eke  out  the  short  supply  was  apparent  in  the  increased 
proportion  of  poor  milk.     (635. ) 

Dr.  Gehrmann  submits  a  dia^gram  showing  a  diminution  of  the  per  cent  of  milk 
samples  found  below  grade  in  Chicago  from  49  per  cent  in  February,  1894,  to  about 
2  per  cent  in  1897,  with  some  temporary  fluctuations  due  to  special  causes.  (d35, 
636.) 

Mr.  Kennicott  says  that  milk  robbed  of  part  of  its  cream  is  made  to  look  rich  by 
coloring  with  annatto  or  with  aniline  dyes.  It  is  an  unsettled  question  whether 
some  of  these  dyes  are  injurious  to  health  or  not.  Very  little  pure  milk  is  sold  in 
cities.  Boston  probably  has  the  best  milk  in  the  country.  In  Boston,  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  the  standard  of  milk  requires  13  per  cent  of  sofids,  while  in  Illinois  milk 
which  has  12  per  cent  of  solids  passes  as  pure.     (531. ) 

Mr.  Ager,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of^ Maryland,  states  that  persons  have  recently 
been  arrested  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  selling  sophisticated  cream  and  milk. 
He  understands  that  standard  cream  must  have  20  per  cent  of  pure  fat;  some  samples 
were  found  to  have  only  14  per  cent.  These  samples  looked  as  good  as  cream  of 
standard  richness.  A  yellow  coloring  matter  had  been  added.  Milk  is  sometimes 
colored  to  increase  its  apparent  richness.  A  preparation  of  annatto  is  used  for  this 
urpose,  as  well  as  for  coloring  butter.    The  witness  does  not  think  it  injurious  to 

jalth.  (116,117.) 
^Mr.  HAMiLTON^^ecretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  boards  of 
hSfltiroHhtrpriiTcipal  cities  of  his  State  have  recently  taken  up  the  matter  of  milk 
adulteration,  and  have  greatly  improved  conditions.  The  adulteration  of  milk  is 
easy  to  detect.  Mr.  Hamilton  believes  that  the  supply  in  the  cities  referred  to  is  now 
reasonably  pure.     ( 37 1 . ) 

2.  Cheese. — Mr.  Flanders,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York, 
says  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  for  several  years  given  instruction  to  its  cheese 
makers  in  order  that  they  might  produce  a  uniform  first-grade  article.  It  has  pro- 
vided by  statute  for  the  issue  of  a  brand  Ijearing  the  words  "New  York  State  Full 
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Creani  Cheese''  to  each  factory  that  makes  such  cheese,  and  the  acxicultaral  depart- 
ment of  the  State  prevents  the  fraudulent  sale  of  filled  cheese  and  of  ohee«Hr  faWly 
branded  as  to  quality.  The  purpose  has  been  to  make  the  State  brand  a  guaranty 
of  the  quality  of  the  product.  But  some  cheese  dealers  in  the  West,  particularly  in 
Chicago,  have  imitated  the  State  brand  and  placed  it  on  inferior  goods.  This  injures 
the  reputation  of  the  cheese  and  the  cheese  makers  of  New  York,  and  ruins  the 
market.     (9d5,  996. )     (See  also  Wieting,  994. ) 

Mr.  FLANDBBssays  that  the  New  York  State  full  cream  cheese  brand  can  not  be  pro- 
tected under  the  patent  or  trade-mark  or  copyright  laws.  The  person  who  regintersa 
trade-mark  must  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  it,  and  the  State  has  no  such  mterest 
in  the  cheese  produced  withm  its  borders.  Each  proprietor  of  a  cheese  factory  might 
file  his  particular  brand,  but  the  expense  would  be  too  great;  the  cost  of  fihng  the 
tnde-mark  would  be  $25,  and  there  would  be  the  additional  cost  of  protecting  it  in 
the  courts.     (996.) 

8.  Flour  and  oom  msaL — Mr.  Kbnnicott,  former  city  chemist  of  Ohicagc,  says  that 
he  does  not  know  whether  flour  is  adulterated  with  com  flour  in  Chicago  or  not.  A 
friend  of  his  has  examined  samples  of  flour  without  finding  com  flour.     (532. ) 

Hr.  Snow,  statistician  of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  says  that  the  mixed-flour  law 
of  Congress  has  resulted  in  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  the  mixing  of  wheat 
flour  with  com  flour.     (237. ) 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Jones  has  been  told  of  a  miller  who  regulated  the  dilution  of  his 
com  meal  by  the  customer's  promptness  of  payment;  if  he  was  prompt,  he  got  com 
meal;  if  doubtful  pay,  he  got  a  certain  percenta^  of  com  cob;  and  if  very  doubtful, 
he  got  a  very  large  proportion  of  cob  and  very  little  com.     (527. ) 

i.  Maple  sugar  and  gimp. — Mr.  Spear  does  not  know  of  an^  adulteration  of  maple 
SQsar  in  Vermont.  The  law  of  the  State  is  very  strict  against  it,  and  would  be  sharply 
enforced.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  genuine  Vennont  product  is  sold  in  the 
form  of  sirup;  the  remainder  is  sold  as  sugar.  So  far  as  the  sugar  is  not  sent  to  spe- 
cial customers  a  laiige  part  of  it  goes  to  sirup  houses  outside  of  the  State,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  glucose  ana  cane  sugar  and  sold  as  pure  Vermont  maple  sirup.  The  maple 
amp  found  m  the  markets  is  a  combination  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  purest  grsude 
of  maple  sugar  with  glucose  and  cane  sugar.  This  adulteration  not  only  lowers  the 
price  of  the  honest  goods,  but  discredits  them  with  the  consumer.  Mr.  Spear  con- 
siders the  labeling  of  such  a  combination  "  Vermont  maple  su^r ''  as  mucn  a  coun- 
terfeit as  counterfeit  money.  The  consumer  pays  nearly  the  price  of  pure  goods,  and 
the  producer  of  honest  goods  suffers.     (408,  409.) 

5.  OliTe  oiL — Mr.  Kennicott  says  that  cotton-seed  oil  is  as  ^ood  food,  or  very  nearly 
38  good,  as  olive  oil.  He  has  used  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  salad  oil,  knowing  what  it  was, 
and  he  likes  it  just  as  well  as  olive  oil.     (533.) 

8.  Cream  of  tartar. — Mr.  Kennicott  says  that  cream  of  tartar  is  sold  in  Chicago 
which  does  not  contain  any  cream  of  tartar  whatever,  but  consists  of  soda  calcium 
phosphate,  similar  to  phosphate  rock  that  is  sold  as  a  fertilizer.  There  is  nothing 
unclean  about  it.  The  witness  has  found  as  much  as  55  per  cent  of  plaster  of  paris 
in  cream  of  tartar.  It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  adde<i  as  plaster  of  paris 
or  was  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soda  calcium  phosphate.  The  plaster  of 
paris  would  be  simply  inert  matter  in  the  stomach.     (533. ) 

7.  Coffee,  ipioeB,  and  dmgi. — Mr.  Kennicott  showed  samples  of  ground  coffee 
which  contained  dried  grain,  and  samples  of  artificial  coffee  beans,  unground.  He 
also  showed  ''fillers"  for  pepper,  cinnamon,  cayenne  pepper,  nutmeg,  mustard,  all- 
spice, and  cloves.  These  fillers  are  composed  of  dned  and  pulverized  grain. 
Ground  buckwheat  hulls  are  sometimes  usea  to  imitate  black  pepper.  Similar  sub- 
stitutes are  also  extensively  used  for  filling  drags.  Fillers  are  made  to  resemble  in 
appearance  the  spices  or  drags  with  which  they  are  to  be  mixed.  These  adultera- 
tions are  not  di rectly  injurious.     ( 530. ) 

8.  Beer. — Mr.  Kennicott  states  that  he  has  never  found  anything  particularly 
injurious  in  beer,  although  he  has  been  told  and  has  read  of  adulterations  which  are 
undoubtedly  injurious.  Some  of  the  foreign  beers  have  been  colored  with  picric 
acid.    Mucli  beer  is  made  with  impure  water,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  adulteration.    (532. ) 

9.  Caaned  goods. — ^l^Ir.  Kennicott  says  that  canned  pease  are  colored  green  with 
copper.     (530.) 

10.  Reetaaraat  foods  .—Dr.  Samubl  J.  Jonbb  testifies  that  the  proprietor  of  a  Chi- 
cago restaurant  brought  a  pie  to  a  chemist  of  that  city  to  be  analyzed  to  determine 
what  filling  his  competitor  used  in  order  to  undersell  him.  The  result  of  the 
analysis  led  the  chemist  to  analyze  other  articles  of  restaurant  food,  and  after  doing 
so  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  taken  all  the  down-town  lunches  he  cared 
to,  and  that  he  would  carry  his  lunch.     (525.) 
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11.  UnelaanlinesB  in  preparing  food. — ^Mr.  Kennicott  mentions  the  making  of  filthy 
foods,  which  may  be  unintentional,  as  being  of  the  same  nature  as  adulteration. 
He  exhibited  a  piece  of  bread  with  a  young  rat  l)aked  in  it.  He  also  8howed  a  piece 
of  candy  bought  in  a  department  store,  which  was  dusted  over  with  flour  and 
appeared  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  but  which  was  found  extremely  filthy  when  the 
flour  was  removed.     (530. ) 

18.  Stock  foods. — Mr.  M.  F.  Grbeley,  of  South  Dakota,  complains  that  there  are 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  stock  foods  sold  which  are  of  very  little  value.  The 
agricultural  papers  seem  to  be  afraid  to  say  what  they  think  on  the  subject,  possibly 
in  some  cases  because  the  proprietors  of  the  foods  advertise  extensively;  and  many 
of  them  do  not  know  how  little  value  there  is  in  some  of  the  foods.  Mr.  Greeley 
says  the  experiment  stations  ought  to  take  up  the  question,  as  a  few  Eastern  stations 
have,  and  publish  the  frauds.  He  also  favors  a  national  law  on  the  subject,  on  the 
ground  that  local  laws  are  not  feared  by  those  who  violate  laws.     (940,  941. ) 

€•  Oleomarsartne.  (See  also  Oleo  oil  and  butter,  p.  cccxl.  )~1.  Extent  of  iti  mo 
as  bntter. — Mr.  Vail  does  not  think  the  Vermont  creameries  use  oleo  in  butter;  he  has 
never  heard  of  a  case  against  the  creameries,  and  the  Vermont  law  is  very  strict  in 
thatr^rd.     (415.) 

Mr.  Flandebs,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York,  says  that  when 
the  State  agricultural  department  was  established  oleomargarine  was  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  in  New  York«  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  and  sold 
as  butter.  Now.  none  is  made  in  the  State  and  little  is  sola  there;  what  is  sold  is 
sold  clandestinely.     (998. ) 

Mr.  Flanders  says  that  the  violations  of  the  oleomargarine  law  in  New  York  are 
few  when  one  considers  the  size  of  the  State  and  the  population.  They  sometimes 
result  from  the  acts  of  persons  outside  the  State.  Thus  a  man  in  Buffalo  was  found 
to  be  selling  oleomargarine  as  renovated  butter.  He  claimed  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  it  was  not  found  possible  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  packages  bore  no 
marks  to  indicate  that  they  contained  oleomargarine.  The  packers  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  United  States  law  in  this  respect.  The  companies  from  which  the 
pooas  had  been  bought  were  found  to  be  "fakes,"  covers  for  the  real  producers.  It 
IS  believed  that  the  large  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  with  some  exceptions, 
conduct  their  business  in  a  legitimate  way.     (996,  997. ) 

2.  WliolesoiiieiietB. — Mr.  Flanders  regards  renovated  butter  as  by  all  means  a  more 
wholesome  article  of  food  than  oleomai^garine,  **  because  one  is  a  butter  fat  and  the 
other  is  a  fat  that  was  never  intended  to  ^  into  the  human  stomach  raw.  It  takes 
more  effort  to  digest  oleomargarine  than  it  does  to  digest  butter."  He  understands 
that  oleomargarine  contains  4  or  5  times  as  much  stearin  as  butter,  and  that  while 
good  butter  contains  from  4  to  8  per  cent  of  butyric  acid,  oleomai^rine  has  only  a 
trace  of  it.    Butyric  acid  is  an  aid  to  digestion.     (997. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  thinks  that  butterine  made 
from  healthy  animals  without  the  use  of  impure  or  injurious  substances  would  not 
be  injurious  to  health.     (368. ) 

Mr.  Kennicott,  former  city  chemist  of  Chicago,  regards  butterhie  as  a  good  food, 
and  objects  only  to  the  selling  of  it  as  butter  and  at  the  price  of  butter.  There  is  a 
very  large  legitimate  market  for  butterine.     (530. ) 

Mr.  Ager,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Maryland,  does  not  consider  oleomagarine 
a  wholesome  foodj  at  least  he  would  not  buy  it  for  his  own  use.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  the  trade  m  it,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  (or  butter.  **It  takes  the 
place  and  lessens  the  price  of  a  good  article."     (116. ) 

D.  Ltegal  remedlet.— 1.  SzlBtinff  pure-food  leftiBlMoiL,^Ma8sachu8ett8, — ^Mr. 
Stockwell  says  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  has  appropriations  to  enforce 
the  pure-food  laws,  and  the  Dairy  Bureau  punishes  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleomarga- 
rine. The  oleomargarine  law  has  stood  the  test  of  the  highest  courts  and  is  being 
laiigely  copied  in  other  States.  The  food  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  working  well. 
(902.) 

Pennsylvania.— Mt,  Hamilton  testifies  that  the  Pennsylvania  pure-food  law  has 
done  good  service  in  clearing  the  shelves  of  grocery  stores  of  articles  of  food  injuri- 
ous to  health.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  manufacturers  to  use  preservatives, 
such  as  boracic  acid  and  salicvlic  acid,  which  are  regarded  as  injurious.  There  are 
some  13  insi>ector8  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  secure  samples,  and  a  number  of 
chemists  whose  business  it  is  to  analyze  them  and  report  to  the  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner. Whenever  the  chemists  report  that  an  article  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
law  suit  is  brought.  The  law  does  not  reach  the  adulteration  of  ^oods  with  harm- 
less substances.  If  the  manufacturer  marks  on  the  package  that  it  is  a  compound  he 
may  put  in  any  adulteration  not  injurious  to  health,  and  the  public  may  be  deceived 
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in  soppoeing  that  there  is  more  of  the  valuable  ingredient  than  there  really  is.    Inert 
I      ^abetancesi  are  not  considered  likely  to  be  injurious.    A  certain  amount  of  such 
material  seems  to  be  necessary  in  oraer  to  distend  the  stomach  properly;  but  there 
may  be  so  much  put  in  as  to  make  the  food  practically  worthless.     (367,  368. ) 

tilinoUt. — ^Mr.  George  testifies  that  Illinois  nas  a  butterine  law,  but  not  a  pure-food 
law  ooFerinff  the  entire  ground.  £ven  the  butterine  law  is  not  what  it  snould  be. 
It  compels  Uie  large  packages  to  be  marked,  but  boarding  houses  and  hotels  put  but- 
terine on  the  tables  without  notice,  and  people  eat  it  without  knowing  what  it  is. 
(226.) 
I         South  Dakota, — Mr.  Grjoslby  testifies  that  South  Dakota  has  a  pure-food  law. 

(940.) 
I         Kmtucky. — Mr.  Nall  t?a^  the  Kentucky  pure-food  law  is  under  the  direction  of 
I      the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station.    He  is  the  ofi&cial  who  sees  that  the  pure- 
food  law  is  enforced.     (814. ) 

Louisiana. — Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  food  inspection  is  left  to  the  cities  in  Louisiana. 

New  Orleans  has  a  chemist  entirely  engaged  in  the  detection  of  impure  food.    ( 784. ) 

2.  Gharaeter  of  laws  needed. — Dr.  Gehrmann  says  that  laws  to  promote  purity  of 

food  ou^ht  to  be  extremely  explicit  as  to  quality  and  quantities  of  constituents. 

General  expressions  are  differently  interpreted  by  successive  administrations,  with 

the  result  that  dealers  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and  the  public  does  not  know 

,      what  to  expect.     It  is  very  desirable  that  food  laws  be  uniform  in  the  various  cities 

'      and  States.     Food  inspectors  should  be  persons  interested  in  the  work,  and  the  chief 

executive  should  have  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  scientific  man,  but  should  be 

primarily  a  man  of  executive  ability.    Every  case  of  adulteration  should  be  fully 

tried,  and  political  and  personal  considerations  should  be  strictly  excluded.    Meas- 

uree  shoula  be  taken  for  educating  the  public  in  regard  to  requirements  of  the  law. 

Finally,  a  penalty  which  dealers  fear  more  than  any  fine  is  the  publication  of  the 

,      names  of  those  who  sell  impure  food.     (637.) 

S.  Keed  of  national  legisIatioB. — Mr.  Kennicott,  former  city  chemist  of  Chicago. 
aivB  that  while  some  States,  like  Michigan  and  Massachusetts,  have  excellent  f<xxi 
laws,  and  are  able  to  diminish  the  practice  of  adulteration  within  their  territory,  not 
much  can  be  done  until  national  legislation  is  obtained.  Goods  which  do  not  pass 
inspection  in  one  State  may  pass  in  another.  The  great  remedy  is  to  force  inanu- 
^actorers  to  mark  goods  for  what  they  are;  but  until  we  have  national  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  marking  of  goods  nothing  effective  can  be  accomplished.  (530, 
531.) 

Professor  Davenpobt,  of  the  Universitv  of  Illinois,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  national 
legislation  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food.  He  says  that  the  matter  can  not  be 
controlled  by  State  legislation,  because  strict  laws  in  one  State  result  in  the  dumping 
of  adulterated  products  upon  other  States.  He  emphasizes  the  need  of  national  legis- 
lation, providixig  that*the  brand  on  a  product  shall  be  a  true  index  of  what  it  is, 
both  for  home  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  the  export  trade.     (272.) 

Mr.  NoRRis  says  the  National  Gran^  has  passed  a  resolution  recommending  pure- 
food  lej^lation.  He  believes  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  that  has  no  law 
protecting  its  food  products,  and  that  adulterated  products  crowd  out  pure  goods. 

Mr.  Spkar  says  no  matter  of  legislation  is  regarded  with  as  much  solicitude  by  the 
faumers  of  Vermont  as  a  national  pure-food  law.  They  think  it  reasonable  to  ask 
maple-sugar  manufacturers  to  put  upon  every  package  a  statement  as  to  its  purity  or 
•dulteration.     (408,  409.) 

Mr.  WiETiNG  and  Mr.  Flanders,  respectivelv  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Com- 
miffiioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York,  agree  that  the  National  Government  should 
enact  a  law  that  no  dairy  or  food  products  entering  into  interstate  commerce  may  be 
S&Isely  branded  or  labeled  as  to  the  State  in  which  they  are  made.  Bills  to  this 
effect  have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  but  have  not  passed.  They  also  approve 
the  principle  of  the  Grout  bill,  that  whenever  dairy  or  food  products  are  brought 
into  a  State  they  should  immediately  become  subject  to  the  State  law,  even  if  in 
original  packages,  just  as  if  they  had  been  products  of  the  State.     (994, 996, 998. ) 

Mr.  Dye  considers  it  desirable  that  Federal  and  State  legislation  should  cooperate 
in  remedying  the  evil  of  adulteration,  which  is  injurious  to  the  producer  of  pure 
articles  as  well  as  to  the  consumer.  Everything  should  be  sold  strictly  for  what  it 
is.    There  should  be  a  penaltjr  for  selling  goods  for  pure  which  are  not  so.     (98. ) 

Mr.  Coles,  a  farmer  and  dairyman  of  New  Jersey,  favors  the  enactment  of  a  pure- 
f<K)d  law.  He  says  that  while  every  man  has  a  right  to  make  any  uninjurious  article, 
he  should  sell  it  under  its  proper  name.  He  should  not  manufacture  oleomargarine 
and  sell  it  for  butter.     ( 123. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  considers  a  pure- 
wod  law  very  difficult  to  enforce.    Such  a  law  should  be  of  a  national  character, 
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and  the  enforcement  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(617.) 

Mr.  Wedderburn,  master  of  the  State  Granfi:e  of  Virginia,  believes  that  there 
should  be  a  national  pure-food  law  based  upon  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  The  enforcement  of  it  should  be  confided  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     (633.) 

Mr.  H  ANLEY  thinks  thereshould  be  a  Federal  pure-food  law.  Any  agency  that  would 
establish  the  reliability  of  American  goods  would  give  them  a  greater  market  value. 
Everything  should  be  branded  as  it  goes  out.  The  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and. 
Industrial  Union  favors  a  national  pure-food  and  inspection  law.     (282. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  Agnculture  of  Pennsylvania,  thinks  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  require  all  packages  of  food  products  to  bear  labels  showing  their 
constituents.  This  would  prevent  fraud  and  enable  everyone  to  know  what  ne  was 
buying.  Such  a  law  would  have  to  be  national  to  be  effective.  The  States  could, 
however,  have  an  analysis  made  to  determine  whether  the  contents  of  the  packages 
corresponded  with  their  labels.     (371.) 

Mr.  Nall,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Kentucky,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  pure- 
food  legislation  should  be  National  rather  than  State,  the  rights  of  citizens  ot  one 
State  to  do  business  in  another  State  being  so  mixed  up  that  sometimes  protection  is 
not  found  in  State  laws.     In  regard  to  drugs  and  food  products  generally  other  than 

r 'cultural  products,  Mr.  Nail  sees  no  reason  for  putting  the  execution  of  the  law  in 
Agricultural  Department.     (814.) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  there  is  quite  a  favorable  sentiment  among  the  farmers  of  Louisiana 
for  a  national  pure-food  law.  They  would  prefer  a  national  to  a  State  law,  because 
recent  decisions  in  whole-package  cases  frustrate  the  State  laws  to  a  large  extent. 
Dr.  Stubbs  would  give  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture  the  execution  of  the 
law.     (784.) 

Mr.  Greeley,  secretary;  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Education  of  South  Dakota,  hopes 
that  the  Government  will  take  hold  of  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  foods  and 
drugs.     (940,  941.) 

Mr.  McKay^  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  thinks  there  ought  to  be  national 
pure-food  legislation,  for  State  laws  aru  too  desultory  and  conflicting  to  be  very 
effective.  The  matter  should  be  under  control  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agnculture.  Mr.  McKay  suggests  that  a  special  appropriation  be  made  by  the 
National  Government  to  each  of  the  experiment  stations  for  carrying  on  investiga> 
tions  on  the  subject  of  pure  food.     (534. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  favors  a  national  pure-food  law. 
(254.) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Virginia,  favors  Federal  pure-food  legislation.  He  thinka 
pure-food  le^lation  should  be  general  and  apply  everywhere;  otherwise  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  grocers  in  Pennsylvania  or  other  States  having  pure-food  laws  when 
they  get  something  that  will  not  pass  inspection  from  dumping  it  into  West  Viiiginia, 
where  there  is  no  such  law.  Mr.  Clohan  would  lod^  the  execution  of  the  pure-food 
law  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  perhaps  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
everyone  is  interested  in  the  matter.     (600,  601. ) 

Mr.  Snow  testifies  that  pure-food  legislation  has  been  widely  discussed  at  meetings 
of  farmers'  organizations,  and  that  they  all  favor  it.  The  antagonism  to  pure  food 
legislation  has  grown  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  manufacturers  to  submit  their  busi- 
ness to  public  inspection.  There  have  l^n  organizations  among  manufacturers  to 
postpone  pure-food  legislation.     (237.) 

Mr.  George  favors  a  national  pure-food  law  to  protect  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
producer  of  farm  products.     (226.) 

Mr.  Powers  advocates  Federal  legislation  providing  for  the  inspection  and  guaranty* 
of  articles  of  interstate  and  international  trade.  He  says  there  is  loss  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  from  the  fact  that  some  of  our  com  shipped  to  European  ports,  though 
warranted  by  certain  export  cities,  reaches  there  in  an  unmerchantable  condition, 
the  loss  of  foreign  dealers  reacting  to  the  detriment  of  American  exportation.  The 
Government  should  find  out  what  places  are  thus  permitting  the  issuo  of  valuel^ 
certificates,  and  should  seek  to  protect  the  good  name  of  American  farm  products  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  In  tlie  case  of  meat  products  he  thinks  the  inspection  is 
well  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     (192. ) 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Jones,  president  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Association,  thinks  the 
better  element  of  manuiacturers,  who  wish  to  be  honest  but  are  driven  to  the  sophis- 
tication of  foods  by  competition,  would  welcome  relief  from  this  state  of  affairs.  He 
believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  venders  to  let  people  know  what  they  are  getting  and 
paying  for,  and  that  the  law  should  secure  this.  In  his  opinion  the  most  natural 
place  for  conducting  the  inspection  and  control  of  food  would  be  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.     ( 527-529. ) 
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1  TrojfMod  lagiflUt&Mi  mgaiaat  oleomargarine. — ^Mr.  Brioham  believeR  that  the  tax 
OD  oleomaiigarine  should  be  increased.  There  is  do  injustice  in  the  sale  of  oleoniar- 
guine  as  such,  but  most  people  believe  they  are  buying  butter.  The  pure-fo4Ml  laws 
of  the  \'arious  States  have  been  of  great  advantage  to'the  consumer  and  to  the  fanner, 
but  officers  are  under  strong  temptation  not  to  enforce  them  effectively.  Leffinlation 
to  wain  the  foreign  purchaser  as  to  the  character  of  goods  he  buys  would  also  be 
advantageous  to  the  American  farmer.     (22-27. ) 

^  Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  thinks  that  the  Uniteti 
Stttes  ought  to  put  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  oleomargarine,  *' so  as  to  raise  the 
price  of  it  so  that  it  can  not  undersell  butter  in  the  same  market.''  It  costs  about  7 
oeotB  to  manufacture.  The  dealer  gets  18  or  20  cents  for  it.  This  leaves  so  large  a 
profit  after  paying  the  present  2-cent  tax  that  the  temptation  to  fraudulent  substitu- 
tion is  verv  great.  If  the  tax  were  10  cents  the  profit  would  be  so  small  that  it 
would  hardly  pav  to  take  the  risk  of  evading  the  State  laws.     (370, 371. ) 

Mr.  Acer  would  have  a  heaw  tax  put  upon  oleomargarine,  and  he  would  also  have 
it  colored  pink  instead  of  yellow.  Mr.  Acer  states  tnat  there  is  very  little  butter 
which  is  not  colored.  He  does  not  consider  the  coloring  matter  injurious  to  the  health, 
lie  does  not  suppose  that  any  of  his  auditors  would  use  winter  butter  in  its  natural 
whiteness  in  pr^rence  to  the  colored  article,  even  with  knowledge  of  the  artificial 
coIoriM.    (116,  117.) 

Mr.  BACHELDER^Ioelieves  that  any  product  which  is  not  made  strictly  from  milk  and 
cream  shonld  be  so  distinguishable  or  so  marked  that  all  persons  using  it  shall  know 
that  it  is  not  pure  butter.  The  present  laws  often  require  labeling  by  which  the  pur- 
chaser is  notified,  but  the  actual  users  in  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  generally  sup- 
pose that  it  is  pure  butter.  The  witness  has  secured  32  prosecutions  w ithin  one  month 
lor  the  violation  of  the  New  Hampshire  law  requiring  hotels,  etc.,  to  notify  their  gui«ts 
that  oleomargarine  is  used.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  oleomaigarine  under 
its  own  name  and  character.     (46. ) 

Mr.  Bachelder  advocates  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  oleomaiigarine  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter. 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  aays  oleomargarine  should  be  made  to  sail  under 
its  own  colors,  just  as  other  foods  and  drugs  should.  Many  prefer  properly  made 
oleonuugarine,  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it  much  cleaner  than  butter,  because  it  is  hard 
to  keep  milk  clean.  Mr.  Greeley  thinks  no  very  severe  oleomargarine  law  can  ever 
be  enforced.     (946.) 

Mr.  SrocKWELii,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  favors 
the  Groat  bill,  feeling  that  oleomargarine  is  a  fraud  upon  the  dairv  interests  of  the 
coQntnr  which  should  be  abated.  The  manufacturer  of  oleo  should,  at  any  rate,  use 
nme  distinguishing  color,  so  that  it  might  be  sold  upon  its  merits. 

Mr.  Stockwell  also  favors  the  Brodus  bill.     (902. ) 

Mr.  NoRRiB  says  there  is  a  good  oleomargarine  law  in  New  York  which  is  very  well 
wried  out,  and  that  it  should  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  country,     ^332. ) 

Mr.  BroGE,  of  North  Dakota,  thinks  some  way  should  be  provided  by  which  peo- 
ple should  know  what  they  are  getting.  Oleomargarine  should  be  brande<l  for  what 
»ti8.    (857,858.) 

ZVn.  FABMEBS'  OBGANIZATIONS. 

^  Pinrpoftei,  extent,  and  reralts. — l.  Ideas  nndsrlylng  the  organisation  of 
^''■•n.— Professor  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  believes  that  the  original 
wfea resulting  in  the  oivanizatlon  of  farmers  was  the  need  of  protection.  A  wave  of 
sentiment  went  over  the  country  to  the  effect  that  everything  must  be  or^fanized. 
AiQong  fanners  there  was  a  strong  objection  to  middlemen,  and  in  many  sections  the 
Grange  was  organized  with  that  idea  principally  in  mind.  The  Grange  stores  were 
^t  succeasful,  as  a  rule,  but  farmers  learned  something  about  retail  prices,  and  found 
that  a  profit  of  25  per  cent  on  dry  goods,  for  example,  was  not  very  big  pay.     (268. ) 

Mr.  Brioham,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  National  Grange 
*nd  other  farmers*  organizations  have  been  forced  into  existence  by  the  combinations 
J  other  lines  of  industry,  by  railroad  discrimination,  etc.  The  first  purpose  of  these 
armers'  organizations  was  to  protect  their  financial  interests,  but  later  they  sought  to 
"fiprove  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  organi- 
^008  are  not  less  active  than  in  their  earlier  days,  but  are  somewhat  more  con- 
servative, undertaking  to  discuss  thoroughly  each  proposition  and  to  push  it  through. 

Mr.  Brigham  says  there  is  no  business  that  requires  more  general  intelligence  than 
"'piJng.  Moreover,  the  attractiveness  of  the  farm  can  be  greatly  increased  b}r  edu- 
J*"ig  the  farmers.  To  this  end  the  farmers'  organizations  are  endeavoring  to  intro- 
<lace  educational,  literary,  and  social  advantages  of  various  kinds.  They  aim  to  have 
•n  oiganization  in  every  township.     (8. ) 
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Mr.  Brown,  preflident  of  the  Georgia  Agricultaral  Society,  urges  especially  the 
necessity  of  organization  among  farmers  to  protect  their  interests  and  to  eaucate  thezn. 
Most  farmers,  especially  in  the  South,  think  little  about  their  business,  and  this  in 
part  explains  their  failure  to  diversity  agriculture.     (69,  70. ) 

Mr.  UEOROB,  of  Chicago,  enumerates  five  general  oraanizations  of  farmers — ^the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  (the  Southern  brancli 
of  the  oi^ganization j ,  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  the  Patrons  of  Industry, 
and  the  National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  farmers  were  oi^ganized  for 
social  and  intellectual  culture  mainly,  and  for  cooperative  effort  Mr.  George  thinka 
the  effect  of  oi^ganization  has  been  very  ^ood.  The  Granger  laws  and  perhaps  the 
butterine  law  resulted  from  the  organization  of  the  Grange.  The  Farmers'  Alliance 
assisted  in  securing  legislation  concerning  butterine.  These  orders  were  all  nonparti- 
san in  the  first  place,  their  constitutions  precluding  partisanship,  but  they  did  not 
hold  to  that  idea  except  theoretically;  practically  they  became  political  paj-ties,  and 
in  that  way  have  failea.  The  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was 
practically*  used  as  a  platform  for  the  People^s  Partv.  The  Grange,  which  i>erhap8 
stands  at  the  head  of  these  organizations,  has  steered  clear  of  partisanship  during  the 
Ia8t25vears.     (222.) 

Dr.  Crowell  says  the  Grange  movement,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  South,  the 
Wheel  in  the  central  South,  and  almost  all  agricultural  organizations  have  been  called 
into  existence  bv  the  necessity  of  explaining  why  the'  farmer  was  getting  so  small  a 
proportion  of  what  the  consumer  paid  for  fiirm  products.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
look  at  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  distributive  system  and  the  world  market. 
(337.) 

Mr.  WiLflON,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  thinks  farmers  should  be  oiigan- 
ized  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest,  both  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
cultivation  and  such  great  economic  questions  as  transportation,  foreign  markets, 
etc.     (250.) 

2.  Farmeri'  organisationi  in  varioui  Statet. — MasMchusetts, — ^Mr.  Stock  well  testifies 
that  there  are  in  Massachusetts  34  agricultural  societies  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  9  horticultural  societies,  16  farmers'  and  mecnanics'  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, 24  farmers'  clubs,  16  Pomona  and  158  subordinate  granges,  as  well  as  the  State 
Grange,  and  18  agricultural  organizations  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  Mr.  Stock  well 
thinlu  the  improvement  in  agricultural  methods  has  come  very  largely  from  these 
organizations.     (893.) 

Ohio. — Mr.  Miller  savs  there  are  various  farmers'  organizations  in  Ohio,  the 
Grange  l^eing,  perhaps,  the  leading  one  in  numbers  and  influence.     (613. ) 

North  Dakota. — ^Mr.  Budge  says  there  are  not  very  many  farmers'  orgamzationd  in 
North  Dakota.  The  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  have  gone  to  pieces.  The 
people  do  not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  the  ^rain-growing  associations,  and 
there  are  very  few  farmers'  clubs.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  ran  into  politics  and  Pop- 
ulism; the  leaders  ran  it  to  benefit  themselves.     (851. ) 

Mr.  Prom^  of  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  says  there  is  now  no  or«mization  among  the  farm- 
ers of  that  district.  There  was  one  once — the  Farmers*  Alliance,  originally  started  for 
discussing  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  farmers — ^but  it  turned  into  a  political  associa- 
tion and  went  to  pieces.     (792.) 

SotUh  ])akota.--Mr.  Jumper  says  there  are  no  grain  growers'  associations,  alliances, 
or  granges  in  the  northern  half  of  South  Dakota.  They  have  all  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence.    (737.) 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  does  not  believe  in  the  oi^nization  of  farmers,  as 
a  rule,  his  particular  reason  being  that  organizing  tends  to  eliminate  individuality 
and  independence.  He  thinks  clubs  and  associations  in  the  country  are  apt  to  have 
too  man^  rules  and  regulations.  In  South  Dakota  the  organizations  have  been  drawn 
into  politics.  The  farmer  can  not  think  as  sharply  as  the  politician,  who  has  nothing 
but  politics  to  think  about  and  will  **  work"  these  organizations,  even  though  they 
swear  they  will  have  no  politics  in  them.  Mr.  Greeley  is  glad  to  note  a  growing 
tendency  amon^  the  best  farmers  of  his  section  to  depend  more  upon  themselves  and 
less  upon  organizations  and  legislation  for  success.  In  some  parts  of  South  Dhakota 
there  are  a  few  small  farmers'  clubs.     (937, 938. ) 

Virginia. — Mr.  Wedderburn  says  there  are  practically  no  otganizations  of  farmers 
in  Virginia.  The  Grange  was  very  largely  organized  at  one  time,  but  it  got  into  pol- 
itics and  broke  up;  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  it  up  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  is  practically  out  of  existence.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  went  the  same  way,  but  a 
little  more  quickly.  The  Horticultural  Society  and  fanners'  clubs  here  and  there  are 
practically  the  only  organizations  keeping  up  an  existence  in  the  State.  There  are 
several  very  fine  farmers'  clubs.  Mr.  Weaderburn  mentions  in  particular  the  Wood- 
lawn  Club,  in  Fairfax  County,  composed  principally  of  New  Jersey  Quakers,  who 
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migrated  to  Virginia  before  the  war  and  bought  some  of  the  original  Mount  Vernon 
estate.  He  characterizes  them  as  thrifty,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  successful 
fannera.     (624.) 

WeA  Yxtpma, — ^Mr.  Clohan  says  the  Fanners'  Alliance  was  very  short  lived  in 
West  Virginia.  It  went  into  pohtics,  and  was  apparently  of  no  value  to  anvone. 
The  idea  of  the  Alliance  was  to  be  a  great  political  party  and  get  the  offices.     (600.) 

Kentucky. — Mr.  Nall  testifies  that  there  are  numoers  of  organizations  among  the 
li?e-gtock  breeders  in  Kentucky,  and  recentl  v  he  has  endeavored  to  get  farmers  to 
organise  oonnty  clubs,  showing  that  it  woula  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  State 
Depirtment  of  Agricaltore  if  they  would  do  so.     (811.) 

North  Carolina. — ^Mr.  Whtte  testifies  that  there  are  granges,  agricultural  societies, 
and  fanners'  alliances  in  North  Carolina,  but  colored  men  are  not  admitted  to  them 
QnlesB  they  form  separate  oi]^amzation8.  There  were  a  good  many  colored  alliances 
nntil  the  oivanization  came  mto  disrepute  by  getting  into  politics.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  of  North  Carolina  drifted  into  the  Populists,  who  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Bepublicans.  There  is  a  statute  prohibiting  political  oraanizations  of  a  secret  char- 
acter, and  as  the  Alliance  meeti^  are  secret  they  could  not  be  kept  up.  Among 
the  colored  tenant  farmers  there  is  little  or  no  oiganization  or  meeting  for  the  dis- 
coasion  of  agricultural  methods.     (424,  425.) 

Mr.  Graham,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  North  Carolina,  testifies  that 
the  Alliance  in  its  palmy  days  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  formers  in  that  State;  it 
nearly  broke  up  the  lien  syst^.  The  Alliance  borrowed  money  and  bought  goods 
and  sold  them  at  cash  prices,  reducing  the  price  of  flour  and  other  articles  one-half. 
In  this  way  the  farmers  got  on  their  feet,  and  the  mortgaging  of  crops  to-day  is  much 
iesB  prevalent  than  formerly.  Unfortunatel}^  politics  got  into  the  Alliance,  but  Mr. 
Graham  looks  for  a  reoiganization  with  pohtics  eliminated.  He  estimates  that  the 
membership  in  North  Carolina  is  between  5,000  and  6,000.     (437.) 

Sovih  Carolina. — ^Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  both 
the  Orange  and  the  Farmers'  Alliuice  have  existed  in  his  region,  but  they  have  passed 
away.    (829.J 

GeoTgia,'^4ji  farmers'  oiganizations  in  Greoigia  Mr.  Halb  says: 

"At  one  time  the  Orange  and  the  FannerB'  Alliance  were  both  there,  but  both  tumbled  into  politics 
and  thought  they  were  going  to  benefit  a^culture  entirely  by  legislation.  They  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  If  they  bad  made  them  educational  institutions  for  the  farmer  and  taught  them  to  mind  their 
ovn  businesB  and  become  better  businesB  men  they  would  have  succeeded  better." 

There  are  now  no  permanent  oiiganizations  covering  the  whole  State  except  the 
State  a^cultural  and  horticultural  societies.  Mr.  Hale  does  not  believe  that  either 
the  Alliance  or  the  Grange  has  a  subordinate  organization  in  the  State.  There  are 
aome  local  organizations.     (390,  S91. ) 

S.  Beneflts  of  organiiation. — Dr.  Cbowell  says  oreanization  has  raised  the  farmer's 
standards  of  living  and  of  profit  by  improving  nis  purchasing  power.  He  has 
become  a  more  intelligent  purchaser,  and  organization  nas  given  nim  a  larger  view 
of  his  function  in  the  community.  He  has  come  to  feel  that  the  agricultural  interest 
is, so  intimately  connected  with  all  other  economic  interests  that  he  must  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  living  in  order  to  preserve  his  social  efficiency.  To  some  extent 
organization  has  prevented  the  migration  of  young  men  from  the  farm  by  giving 
them  asBociation  and  opportunity  for  leadership.     (337. ) 

Mr.  Kbtchuh  thinks  farmers'  oi^ganizations  nave  been  of  great  benefit.  The  farm- 
^  organizations  in  New  Jersey  have  been  the  means  of  msseminating  information 
and  have  been  of  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  and  other  supplies.     (135. ) 

Mr.  Coles  says  there  are  always  benefits  resulting  from  an  oiganization  if  it  is  car- 
ried on  properly.  It  gives  the  members  ideas  and  protection  and  they  can  cooperate 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  farmers  do  not  cooperate  as  well  as  men  in  many  other 
occupations.     (128.) 

Mr.  NoBBis  believes  that  the  great  need  of  the  agriculturist  is  organization  and  a 
more  intelligent  knowled^  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  of  his  own  business. 
He  is  informed  b^  an  institute  worker  that  wherever  the  Grange  or  farmers'  clubs 
have  a  firm  hold  m  New  York  State  the  farmers  are  more  progressive  than  in  other 
comities.  Mr.  Norris  does  not  ui^^e  the  organization  of  the  Grange  on  the  ground  of 
its  financial  benefits  as  much  as  for  its  educational  and  social  benefits.  The  great  social 
o^efit  of  the  organization  is  that  it  brings  all  the  members  of  the  family  into  one 
order  where  farm  and  household  matters  are  discussed.    It  opens  up  a  new  avenue 

M^^'S*'^  ^  ^*^®  farmers'  wives  and  creates  a  better  feeling  among  the  farmers.    ( 329. ) 

Mr.  BaiGHAM  says  that  organizations  have  been  very  beneficial  in  protecting  the 
»nner8'  against  unjust  combinations  to  force  down  prices  of  agricultural  products 
or  to  put  up  prices  of  goods  bought  by  the  farmers.  Mr.  Brigham  refers  especially 
to  one  case  where  wool  buyers  sought  to  fix  the  price  in  Ohio  at  25  cents.    The  State 
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Grange,  by  a  circular  to  farmers  to  hold  back  their  wool,  kept  the  price  above  this 
figure. 

It  was  fonnerly  impossible  for  farmers  to  buy  agricultural  implements  directly 
from  the  manufacturer.  They  had  to  pay  an  exceedmgiy  hijjh  profit  to  middlemen. 
The  various  organizations  have  done  much  toward  ascertaining  the  first  cost  of  such 
implements  and  securing  arrangements  for  buying  them  directly,  if  desired.  By 
means  of  such  arrangements  the  middlemen  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  reasonable  pronts.  The  witness  speaks  also  of  a  case  where  his  organization 
was  successful  in  preventing  Arbuckle  Brothers  from  refusing  to  sell  their  coffee  to 
dealers  who  disposed  of  it  at  less  than  the  fixed  manufacturers  i>rice.  The  attempt 
of  the  National  Cordage  Company  to  put  up  the  price  of  binder  twine  from  10  cents  to 
25  cents  was  also  checked  by  the  refusal  of  the  farmers  belonging  to  organizations 
to  buy  any  twine  whatever.     (18-20. ) 

Mr.  Dye  believes  that  the  ai^ganization  of  farmers  is  of  great  advantage  in  enabling 
them  to  cooperate  in  buying  goods  in  lai^  quantities,  especiallv  fertifizers  and  gro- 
ceries. It  also  helps  them  to  cooperate  in  selling  goods,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  expenses  of  middlemen.  Organization  also  improves  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  generally,  increases  his  intelligence,  etc.     (94. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  have  effected  some  good  l^s- 
lation,  both  State  and  national.  Thev  secured  the  railroad  legislation  known  as  the 
Granger  laws  of  Illinois.  He  refers  also  to  the  oleomargarine  law.  pure-food  legisla^ 
tion,  and  the  raising  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  a  Caoinet  position,  and 
says  the  oi^nized  farmers  are  entirely  responsiole  for  free  rural  mail  delivery;  also 
that  it  was  lar^ly  through  the  Grange  that  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  passed. 
Not  a  railroad  in  Illinois  obeved  the  law  reducing  the  passenger  trafi&c  from  4  to  3 
cents  until  the  farmers  carriea  it  to  the  Supreme  (x>urt  and  won  the  case. 

Dr.  Crowell  thinks  that,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Potter  law  to  reduce  railroad 
rates,  the  influence  of  farmers^  organizations  on  transportation  has  been  helpful. 
(337.) 

B.  Particular  organizations.— 1.  Patrou  of  Husbandry.— Mr.  Jones,  master 
of  the  National  Grange,  states  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry is  to  elevate  and  improve  the  agricultural  classes,  socially,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  financially. 

There  are  between  27,000  and  28,000  Grangers  in  the  country.  The  membership 
in  a  local  grange  is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  13.  The  largest  number  in  any  one  locfu 
oiiganization  is  007.  Aside  from  these  subordinate  bodies  there  is  the  county  or 
Pomona  Grange,  the  State  Grange,  composed  of  representatives  from  county  and  local 
granges,  and  a  National  Grange,  composed  of  the  masters  of  the  State  granges. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  order  was  to  institute  a  harmonious  spirit  among 
the  farmers  of  different  sections.  This  it  has  largely  accomplished.  Locally  also  its 
social  advantages  have  been  of  inestimable  value.  Farming  by  its  very  nature  tends 
toward  too  much  isolation.  The  Grange  has  done  much  to  promote  harmony  among 
individuals,  social  enjoyment,  and  refined  usages.  A  majority  of  the  attendants  at 
the  local  meetings  are  women,  who  appreciate  nighl]^  the  advanta^  offered. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  the  organization  has  improved  the  public-school 
system  in  the  country  districts  everywhere,  and  is  now  insisting  that  agricultural 
s(;ience  be  taught  in  the  schools.  At  its  meetings  themes  relating  to  agriculture, 
domestic  and  political  economy,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  are  discussed.  After 
men  and  women  have  been  in  the  order  for  a  year,  fully  9o  per  cent  of  them  ti^e 
part  in  the  educational  features.  The  organization  also  makes  efforts  to  beautify  the 
roads  and  homes.  It  aims  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  farm  life,  insistii^  on  the 
value  of  the  farm  as  a  home,  and  not  merely  as  a  source  of  income.  In  this  way  it 
has  kept  the  value  of  farms  from  decreasing.     (29,  30. ) 

Mr.  Jones  says  the  National  Grange  is  not  partisan,  but  it  does  seek  legislation  of 
various  sorts  in  the  interests  of  farmers.  It  has  legislative  committees  in  every  State, 
but  its  members  realize  that  the  farmer  can  not  be  favored  beyond  his  just  deserts 
without  injury  to  others,  and  that  injury  to  others  reacts  on  the  farmer.  The  organi- 
zation expects  much  from  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  believes  that 
it  should  oe  perpetual.  It  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  commission  in  any  way. 
(30,31.) 

Mr.  Brigham  says  the  National  Grange  is  steadily  increasing  in  strength.  It  was 
founded  in  1866,  but  had  littie  growth  until  1872.  It  now  mcludes  ^out  28,000 
organizations,  and  has  gained  in  membership  probably  100,000  during  the  past  10 
years.  It  does  not  enter  party  politics,  but  endeavors  to  secure  various  political 
reforms,  such  as  direct  election  of  senators,  and  to  educate  its  members  politically. 
The  results  accomplished  in  this  direction  have  been  very  encouraging.    (20, 21. ) 
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Mr.  Ager,  master  of  the  Maryland  State  Grange,  says  that  the  Grange  was  organ- 
ized for  social,  educational,  and  financial  benefits.  The  educational  feature  was  c-on- 
ffldered  especially  important,  and  he  thinks  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  order  is 
educationaL  The  members  must  be  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  occupations  which 
do  not  conflict  with  it;  clergymen  and  school  teachers  are  admitted.  The  State  of 
New  Hampshire  has  21,200  members  in  more  than  200  granges,  but  the  order  is  hot 
generally  prosperous  in  the  South.  There  was  at  one  time  a  strong  oi^anization  in 
Maryland,  bat  it  has  been  materially  reduced.  Many  were  disappointed  ()ecau8e  it 
did  not  assume  political  features,  and  many  others  expected  it  would  put  money  in 
their  pockets  without  any  effort  on  their  parts.  At  each  meeting  questions  are  selected 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  and  papers  are  read  on  those  questions.  Any 
question  of  interest  to  agricultarists  is  acceptable,  but  partisan  politics  and  sectarian 
religion  are  excluded.  ProfesBors  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  are  often  invited  to  the  county  meetings,  which  are 
held  (jnarteny.  The  order  has  National,  State,  county,  and  local  organizations. 
National  and  8tate  convocations  are  held  annually.  Mr.  Alger  thinks  the  grange  has 
been  beneficial  in  making  better  farmers  and  better  citizens,  and  that  the  social  fea- 
ture is  of  much  value.  Members  make  many  acquaintances,  and  there  is  a  beneficial 
iratemal  feeling  existing  in  the  order.  The  Grange  holds  to  the  principle  of  doing 
business  for  caan,  maintaining  that  it  is  better  to  nire  money  and  pay  interest  than 
to  go  in  debt.     (113,114) 

Mr.  Cloham  says  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  have  been  in  existence  at  least  25  or 
30  years  in  West  Vir^nnia,  and  the  feurmers  connected  with  the  organization  have 
improved  their  methods  of  farming  and  of  baying  and  selling.  Within  4  or  5  years 
after  the  Grange  was  organized  the  price  of  fertilizers  was  reduced  nearly  one-half  by 
bo^ng  in  carloads.  The  Grange  also  sold  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Clohan  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  the  jcreatest  benefits  derived  from  the  organization  are  social  and  moral 
rather  than  financial.  The  isolation  of  farmers  causes  them  to  become  selfish  and 
careless  about  the  appearance  of  their  places.  Having  a  visiting  committee  resulted 
in  aeeneral  improvement;  if  the  Grange  committee  was  going  to  visit  a  man's  farm  he 
would  want  to  put  in  about  a  week  getting  the  briars  cut  out,  fences  straightened  up, 
^.  Mr.  Clohan  also  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  discussions  on  agricultural 
methods.     (600.) 

,  Mr.  Halb  says  the  Grange  is  doing  splendid  work  in  some  States  where  it  is  work- 
ii^  as  an  educational  organization.  In  Michigan,  New  York,  California,  Pennsvl- 
vania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  all  the  New  England  States  it  is  doing  grand  work  for 
agricnlture.  Mr.  Hale  TOlieves  there  should  oe  organizations  of  farmers  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  every  community.     (391. ) 

Vermont, — Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  the  Grange  in  Vermont  is  more  of  a  social  busi- 
nesB  organization  than  strictly  educational.     (405. ) 

MasMchwieUs, — Mr.  Stockwell  says  the  Grange  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
MasBachusetts  and  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  board  of  agriculture.  It 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  add  to  the  intelligence  and  attractiveness  of  the  farmer's 
home.  The  Grange  is  very  lareely  taking  the  place  of  farmers*  clubs  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  some  of  the  clubs  still  remain.  Institute  speakers  are  supplied  to  them 
where  possible.     (895.) 

New  York. — Mr.  Norris,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  says  granges  have 
been  established  in  all  but  about  6  counties  of  that  State.  The  Grange  has  organized 
fire  relief  associations  throughout  New  York,  which  have  saved  the  farmers  thousands 
of  dollars  in  safe  and  economical  insurance.     (320,  329. ) 

Mr.  Norris  says  the  Grange  is  not  a  political  oi^ganization;  partisan  politics  are 
oever  discussed  in  the  order.  Its  ultimate  objects  are  sociability,  fraternity,  and 
intelligwice.     (329.) 

lUinoit. — Mr.  Wimon,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  says  that  organization 
bag  taken  some  action  on  the  subject  of  public  warehouses  or  elevators,  but  it  has 
never  crystallized  into  any  definite  legislation;  the  organization  has  never  been  strong 
enough.  The  Grange  in"  Illinois  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  however,  and  grad- 
nalhr  increasing  in  numbers.  Though  not  itself  in  business,  the  State  Grange  has 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  fanners  can  purchase  supplies  at  very  satisfactory 
Pnces.    (260,251,253,254.) 

8-  Vational  Farmen'  AlUanoe  and  Industrial  ITnion. — Mr.  Hanley  says  the  National 
^nners'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  of  America  represents  a  membership  of  some- 
thing over  3,500,000  practical  fanners  and  planters  in  the  United  States,  composed  of 
all  shades  of  political  and  reli^ous  opinions.  The  main  purpose  of  the  union  is  t^) 
look  after  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  a  nonpartisan  way,  as  manufacturers  look 
alter  their  interests.  The  fanners  are  organizing  a  trust  to  fight  another  trust  and  to 
JMBt  its  attempt  to  get  products  for  less  than  the  farmers  are  entitled  to.  (281, 282, 
*85.) 
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Mr.  Hanley  testifies  that  the  attitude  of  every  member  of  Congress  on  matters  of 
interest  to  agriculture  is  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  society  to  use  all  its  efforts  to 
secure  the  nomination  on  all  party  tickets  of  farmers  in  agricultural  communities,  and 
thus  assure  the  election  of  a  representative  of  agriculture  whichever  party  wins.  The 
society  will  furnish  its  members  with  intelligence  covering  the  acts  of  representatives 
in  Congress  and  in  State  legislatures.     (290,  291.) 

8.  Grain  Growers'  Atioeiation. — ^Mr.  Mobam,  president  of  the  National  Grain  Growers' 
Association,  says  that  association  is  composed  entirely  of  wheat  growers.  The  oi^gani- 
zation  encourages  the  erection  of  farmers'  cooperative  grain  warehouses,  a  number  of 
which  are  already  in  existence.  The  association's  convention  at  Faijgo  in  the  winter 
of  1898-99  is  described  as  a  ''CTeat  gathering,"  the  opera  house  beine  '^ filled  from 
cellar  to  garret."  There  were  lectures  by  very  prominent  men,  including  President 
James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  While  the  farmers  formerly  looked 
upon  Mr.  Hill  as  one  of  their  worst  enemies,  from  his  meeting  and  talking  to  them 
at  public  meetings  they  seem  to  have  changed  their  views  and  now  look  upon  him  as 
a  friend  of  the  farmer.     (709.) 

4.  Agrionltnral  looieties,  etc. — Professor  D  avbnfobt  says  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
farmers  interested  in  the  same  line  of  agriculture  to  effect  oiganizations.  There  are  a 
great  many  live-stock  breeders'  associationSj  bee-keepers'  associations,  dairymen's 
associations,  horticultural  societies,  etc. ,  and  still  other  organizations  which  aim  to  con- 
sider farming  as  a  business.  There  isgetting  to  be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  farmers 
to  study  economic  <}uestions,  which  can  not  be  considered  at  farmers'  institutes,  where 
political  and  religious  subjects  are  barred.  The  National  Pure  Food  Congress  and 
other  national  gatherings  of  farmers  aim  to  discuss  broad  questions  invohong  the 
economic  relations  of  agriculture  to  other  industries.  The  discussions  are  devoid  of 
the  bitterness  once  exhibited,  and  the  breadth  of  view  is  encouraging.     (268,  269. ) 

Vermont. — Mr.  Spear  testihes  that  there  is  in  Vermont  a  dairymen's  association,  a 
Merino  sheep  breeders'  association,  a  horse  breeders'  association,  a  bee-keepers'  asso- 
ciation, and  a  maple  sugar  association,  which  obtain  the  best  talent  for  instruction. 
There  are  also  State  and  county  fairs.     (405. ) 

Ohio. — Mr.  Miller  says  there  were  movements  made  in  scientific  agriculture  by  a 
few  prominent  agriculturists  of  Ohio  as  early  as  1832.  but  they  had  not  unified  their 
work  so  as  to  form  a  State  organization  until  1846,  wnen  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture was  organized .     ( 608. ) 

South  Carolina. — In  Mr.  Hammond's  neighborhood  in  South  Carolina  there  is  an 
agricultural  society  or  farmers'  club  which  has  held  monthl  v  meetings,  except  for  a 
month  or  two  during  the  war,  since  1843.  Discussion  lasts  from  11  to  2.  There  are 
two  or  three  men  who  speak  every  time,  and  no  one  else  speaks.  It  is,  however,  a 
pleasant  social  gathering  and  profitable.     (829.) 

Georgia,— Mr,  Stevens  says  that  for  nearly  60  years  there  has  been  in  Georgia  a 
State  agricultural  society,  an  oxganization  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  State, 
also  a  norticultural  society  and  a  dairy  association.  The  object  sought  is  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  dairy  methods.  These  societies, 
together  with  similar  less  known  organizations,  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
State.     (915.) 

Louisiana. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  State  agricultural  society  composed  of  the  fanners 
and  planters  of  Louisiana  holds  a  week's  session  annually.  The  leading  farmers  and 
planters  take  part     (782,  783. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  testifies  that  the  Northern  Louisiana  Agricultural  Society  holds  its 
monthly  meetings  on  the  grounds  of  the  experiment  station  at  Calhoun,  where  it 
has  built  a  hall.  People  from  the  adjoining  parishes  attend  the  meeting  not  only 
for  the  agricultural  benefits,  but  also  to  see  each  other  and  find  out  what  is  going  on. 
Once  a  year  the  society  holds  an  agricultural  camp  meeting  on  the  station  grounds, 
lasting  3  days.  There  is  no  chai]ge.  and  from  3,000  to  7,000  people  are  on  the  grounds 
during  the  whole  time.  They  pitcn  their  tents  and  camp  out.  The  adjoining  par- 
ishes, through  their  police  juries  (corresponding  to  county  commissioners)  contribute 
from  $25  to  $100  a  year  to  a  premium  farm  fund.  The  mornings  are  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  subjects  by  educators  or  farmers,  the  afternoons  to  the  exam- 
ination of  stock  and  other  exhibits,  and  the  nights  to  question  boxes.  Any  planter 
may  ask  a  question,  and  it  is  answered  by  anyone  who  can  answer  it.     (780,  /81. ) 

Dr.  Stubbs  says  enormous  exhibits  are  always  made  at  these  meetings,  and  from 
$300  to  $500  a  year,  contributed  by  the  adjoining  parishes,  is  distributed  in  pre- 
miums. Public-spirited  citizens  add  to  the  amounts  given  by  the  police  juries,  and 
the  merchants  give  certain  premiums.  The  interest  is  growing.  There  are  usually 
from  100  to  200  horses  and  mules  on  exhibition,  mostly  home  raised,  besides  cows, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  farm  products.    There  is  no  trotting  and  no  betting.     (781. ) 
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]>r.  Stnbbs  saye  that  at  each  experiment  station  in  Loiiisiaiia  there  is  a  local  agri- 
CDltaral  organization.  There  are  also  local  agricultural  clubs  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  in  some  sections  there  are  granges  and  a  few  alliances*  l)oth  secret 
oiganizations.  The  Grange  has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  politics,  but  the 
Alliance  has.     (783.) 

Sugar  Pkmien^  AmoaaiUm. — ^Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  which 
^talfiished  the  sugar  experiment  station,  meets  montnlv  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  per- 
hxga  the  pioneer  agricultural  oiganization  of  Louisiana,  naving  been  oxganized  in  the 
seyentiee.  The  association  has  annual  dues  and  initiation  fees,  and  represents  con- 
siderable wealth.     (783.) 

VermofU  IkaryrMn's  Association, — Mr.  Vail  testifies  that  dairy  processes  are  dis- 
CQSBed  exhaustively  in  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association.  lie  thinks  that  every 
fact  that  comes  out  at  the  experiment  stations,  in'  this  or  any  other  country,  is 
Iffooght  to  the  association  in  a  popular  form.     (413. ) 

€.  Cooperation  among  farmera.  (See  also  Cooperation  tn  the  marketing  of 
prodwis,  XII  F,  p.  ccxdv.^  1.  Extent  and  results. — Mr.  Holmes  testifies  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  nas  obtained  the  name  and  address  of  nearly  every  coop- 
erative association  in  the  countrv,  maintained  entirely  or  mainly  by  farmers.  Exclu- 
sive of  irrigation  associations,  which  maintain  thousands  of  canals  and  ditches  in  the 
srid  regions,  there  are  probably  about  5,000  of  such  cooperative  organizations, 
including  cooperative  insurance,  cooperative  buying  of  farm  and  family  supplies, 
cooperative  selling  of  farm  products,  the  maintenance  of  cooperative  stores,  small 
foctories  and  shops^  many  hundreds  of  cooperative  butter  and  cheese  factories,  coopera- 
tive elevators,  warehouses,  lumber  companies,  milling  companies,  cotton-ginning 
asaociations,  telephone  lines,  and  other  undertakings.  Cooperation  among  utrmers 
has  often  been  a  failure,  but,  especially  in  recent  vears,  it  has  unquestionably  been 
eoccessfnl.  The  cooperative  movement  among  mrmers,  if  well  conducted,  is  con- 
ducive to  their  welfare.  *'It  tends  to  eliminate  the  middlemen,  makes  the  fiEirmer 
more  of  a  capitalist,  tends  to  make  him  save,  cultivates  his  knowledge  of  business, 
makes  him  more  self-reliant,  and  perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  unites  in  one 
interest  both  capital  and  labor."     (159,160.) 

9.  Ooqperative  ereameries. — Professor  Bailvy,  of  the  agricultural  college  in  Cornell 
University,  regards  cooperative  creameries  as  affording  perhaps  the  best  instances  of 
profitable  and  sustained  cooperation  among  farmers.  Here  a  manufactured  product 
of  some  uniformity  is  made,  and  the  raw  material  supplied  bv  different  {Mitrons  can 
be  graded  according  to  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  product  is  staple  in 
the  market  and  relatively  imperishable.  It  is  a  manufacturing  rather  than  an 
agricultural  enterprise.     (1011.) 

S.  Cooperative  baying. — ^Mr.  Agbr  testifies  that  the  Maryland  State  Grange  buvs 
seed  potatoes  in  carloiui  lots  at  quite  a  saving.  Fertilizing  materials  are  also  bought 
in  lai^  quantities,  effecting  quite  a  saving.     (HI- ) 

Mr.  Graham,  of  North  CSut)lina,  says  tne  Farmers'  Alliance  endeavors  to  buy  fer- 
tilizers cooperatively,  several  thousand  tons  at  a  time.     (437. ) 

4.  IHffleulties  of  oooperation  and  eombination  among  farmers. — ^Professor  Bailey,  of 
the  agricultural  college  of  Cornell  University,  says  that  cooperative  selling  and  buv- 
ing  may  be  the  ideal  plan  for  the  farmer,  liieoretically  viewed.  It  is  practically 
ImpoflsiDle,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  eliminate  the  middleman  from  the  farmers' 
sales.  In  regions  devoted  chiefiy  to  one  kind  of  product,  pools  may  be  possible,  but 
even  in  these  cases  they  are  usually  short-lived.  The  pool  is  likely  to  get  the  price 
of  the  average  or  the  poorest  product  rather  than  the  best,  and  the  producers  oi  the 
best  are  likely  to  withdraw  and  find  personal  customers.     (1011.  j 

Mr.  HoLKSs  says  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  cooperative  undertakings  of 
formers  have  been  incompetent  management,  dishonest  management,  and  lack  of 
capital.     (160.) 

Atr.  Halb,  a  fruit  grower  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  says  the  associations  which 
at  first  a^^mpted  to  nelp  the  farmer  in  the  sale  of  his  proaucts  made  a  fair  success; 
then  they  went  into  the  store  business  and  attempted  to  buy  supplies  and  fertilizers, 
and  made  miserable  failures  everywhere.     (399. ) 

Mr.  Hale  believes  that  formers  can  cooperate  only  in  a  moderate  degree  in  produc- 
tion. The  most  important  opportunity  for  them  to  cooperate  is  in  the  finding  of 
markets  and  in  the  distribution  of  their  crops.     (391. ) 

Mr.  Hale  adds  that  farmers  do  not  seem  to  trust  one  another  enough  to  cooperate. 
Fanning  is  such  a  good  business  that  on  a  form  one  can  live  independently  of  every- 
one else.    If  it  were  not  so  good  a  business,  the  formers  would  have  to  unite.    (399. ) 

Mr.  GeoROB  believes  in  cooperation,  but  says  the  formers  are  not  always  true  to 
their  own  interests.  They  oiganize  a  Grange  store,  for  instance,  but  when  an  experi- 
enced merchimt  cuts  prices  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a  competitor  the  farmers 
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break  away  from  their  own  store  and  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheap^.  Mr. 
George  doubts  the  possibility  of  organizing  mrmers  thoroughly  for  commercial  ends. 
He  hSs  worked  at  it  for  several  years,  but  there  are  so  many  interferences  that  failure 
seems  inevitable.  The  leaders  become  ambitious  and  want  offices,  or  some  outside 
influence  makes  use  of  the  Grange  or  the  Alliance  for  its  own  bene^t.     (222. ) 

6.  Proposed  legialation  in  aid  of  cooperation. — Mr.  Holmes  is  of  the  opinion  that 
cooperation  among  farmers  would  be  strengthened  by  legislation  promoting  honesty 
and  efficiencv  of  administration.  He  suj^^ts  that  incorporated  cooperative  com- 
panies shoula  be  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  a  State  officer  or  commission  cor- 
responding to  that  to  which  banks  and  insurance  companies  are  subjected,  the 
supervision  to  consist  of  examination  of  accounts  and  publicity  of  the  business.  He 
believes  this  would  protect  many  cooperators.  Mr.  Holmes  would  prefer  that  CJon- 
gress  should  legislate  for  the  cooperative  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
if  possible.     (160,161.) 

XVIU.  aOVEBNMENTAIi  ACTION  IK  BEHALF  OF  AGBICXTLTinEUB. 

V 

A*  IJnited  States  Department  of  Agiicaltare.—l.  A  national  department 
of  applied  loienee. — Dr.  True  compares  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  agreat  agricultural  experiment  station,  both  working  along  the  higher  lines  of  scien- 
tific research  to  more  practical  lines  and  giving  out  a  large  amount  of  information. 
(139.) 

Professor  Davenport  quotes  Secretary  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
Go  vemment  interests  itself  in  agriculture  in  three  ways:  ( 1 )  In  collecting  information 
about  agriculture  as  a  commercial  enterprise;  (2)  in  investigating  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations; 
(3)  through  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  each  State.     (259. ) 

Reouestsfor  information. — Mr.  Whitney  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
stantly in  receipt  of  requests  for  information  as  to  where  certain  settlements  of  people 
could 'be  made  to  grow  certain  crops,  and  very  frequently  the  utmost  ignorance  is 
shown  as  to  localities  and  conditions.     (860. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  men  who  are  putting  their  money  into  the  beet-sugar  industry 
come  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ask  where  to  locate  their  factories,  because 
the  Department  has  collected  the  data  and  studied  the  subject,  not  from  a  monetary, 
but  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  A  large  factory  built  in  Colorado  in  1900 
was  located  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  a  great  many  localities  in  the  State 
wanted  the  factory  and  were  bidding  for  it,  but  the  investors  wanted  to  put  the  fac- 
tory in  the  region  that  would  produce  the  most  business.  Some  capitalists  w^ho 
desired  to  locate  a  factory  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  information,  and  he  advised  them  not  to  do  so,  though  very  good  b^ts 
could  be  grown  there,  because  beets  grown  300  miles  farther  north  had  a  sugar  con- 
tent 4  per  cent  greater  and  would  make  80  pounds  more  sugar  to  the  ton  at  the  same 
expense;  their  competitors  farther  north  could  therefore  undersell  them  in  any 
market.     (648.) 

DislribiUxon  of  bulletins. — Dr.  Howard  says  that  owing  to  recent  Congressional  leg- 
islation there  is  only  one  class  of  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
can  be  freely  distributed  to  all  applicants,  namely,  the  Farmers'  Bulletins.  For  the 
large  bulletins  the  mailing  list  is  restricted,  but  they  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  for  5  or  10  cents  apiece.  The  Division  of  Entomology 
issues  circulars  ^ ving  concise  directions  about  specific  insects.     ( 762. ) 

Scientific  aids  xn  the  Bureau  of  Sails. — Mr.  Whitney  says  several  collie  men  have 
agreed  to  go  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  low  salaries  ($40  a  month)  and 
put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  tobacco  expert  employea  by  the  Bureau  of 
Soils.  They  will  go  into  the  tobacco  sheds  and  learn  how  to  handle  tobacco,  and 
then  will  have  some  training  in  the  laboratories  in  the  principles  underlying  the 
manipulation  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Whitney  predicts  that  these  young  men  will  go  out 
from  the  Department  at  salaries  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  as  other  men  have  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  Department.  Men  are  leaving  positions  in  which  they 
were  getting  $1,000  or  $1,200  and  coming  to  the  Department  for  $40  a  month  and  the 
experience  they  can  get  there.  Youn]^  men  readily  come  to  the  Department  at  such 
low  salaries  because  they  acquire  an  mtimate  knowledge  of  farming  operations,  of 
soils,  of  the  production  and  management  of  tobacco,  etc.  Some  of  the  young  men 
from  the  Dep'artment  have  had  offers  to  go  out  West  and  protect  lands  from  alkali  at 
$2,500.of  $a,000.     (867,  868. ) 

:    2.  BureaiL  of  Animal  Industry.    (See  also  Diseases  of  oniiruiU^  XI  B,  p.  oclxxi;  Rccln- 
simi  vf  American  cattle  front  European  countries^  XV  B  3,  p.  cccxLVi.) — Dr.  Salmon, 
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Chief  of  the  Bareaa  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricol- 
tore,  classifies  the  work  of  that  Bureau  under  eight  heads,  as  follows: 

A.  Contro]  of  oontagiooa  diseases  of  animals  in  the  United  States. 

B.  To  prevent  importation  of  contagion. 
C  To  prevent  exportation  of  contagion. 

D.  Meat  inspection. 

E.  Investigation  of  diseases  and  remedies. 

F.  Cooperation  to  prevent  disease. 
0.  To  aid  exports. 

B.  Collection  of  information. 

Qmirol  of  coniaaious  diseases  of  animals  in  the  Ihiiied  SkUes. — Dr.  Salmon  says  the 
disease  particularly  in  view  when  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  established 
vas  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  which  was  causing  much  anxiety  among 
8tock  raisers  and  had  mterfered  with  exports  of  live  cattle.  This  disease  was  com- 
pletely stamped  out  by  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  oi  Animal  Industry  and  the 
aathorities  ox  the  interestea  States. 

The  disease  second  in  importance  was  Texas  fever,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  which 
a  quarantine  line  was  established.  (See  map  facing:  p.  742.)  The  portion  of  the 
country  south  of  this  line  is  permanentlv  infected  with  Texas  fever,  and  while  the 
cattle  in  that  area  do  not  suner  greatly  trom  the  disease,  they  carry  the  contasion 
with  them  when  they  are  taken  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  produce  fiital 
outbreaks.  The  quarantine  does  not  prevent  the  shipment  of  cattle  by  rail  for 
ebughter,  provided  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  unloading;  and  cattle  to  be  sold 
for  grazing  are  allowed  to  be  shipjped  from  the  infected  district  during  November  and 
December  without  restriction.  Tne  result  of  the  (][uarantine  and  inspection  has  been 
to  prey^it  Texas  fever  almost  entirely  in  the  territory  north  of  the  quarantine  line, 
and  also  to  prevent  its  development  among  cattle  en  route  to  Europe. 

Sheep  scab,  though  easily  cured,  has  not  been  easily  understood  bv  sheep  owners, 
and  has  spread  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  tlie  prosperity  of 
the  sheep  industry.  Inspectors  have  recently  been  stationed  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  diseased  animals  and  to  supervise  the 
dipping  of  di.<«ased  sheep.  Inspection  for  this  disease  is  also  maintained  in  the  prin- 
cipal stock  yards. 

During  the  quarantine  season  of  1899  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  inspected  and 
BQfiervised  the  movement  of  1,058,484  cattle,  and  supervised  the  disinfection  of  39,663 
cars  in  which  infected  cattle  had  been  carried;  1,801,379  sheep  were  examined  for 
8heep  scab,  and  626,838  were  dipped  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspectors.    (742.) 

EfforU  to  prerenl  the  importation  of  contagious  diuajie^. — Dr.  Salmon  savs  that  animal 
quarantine  stations  have  oeen  established  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  where 
cattle  from  countries  where  pleuro-pneumonia  has  existed  are  held  in  quarantine  for 
90  days;  other  ruminant  animals  and  swine  are  detained  15  dajrs.  Inspection  and 
quarantine  stations  have  also  been  established  along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
borders.  Tuberculin  tests  are  also  reouired  in  order  to  sniard  against  the  importa- 
tion of  animals  infected  with  tuberculosis.  Inspectors  have  recently  been  sent  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  Canada  to  make  tuberculin  tests,  so  that  diseased  animals  may 
be  rejected  before  shipment     ( 742. ) 

^OTts  to  prevent  exportation  of  contagion. — Dr.  Salmon  says  that  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  inspected  before  shipment  in  order  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  contagion. 
The  animals  are  marked  with  tags,  and  health  certificates  are  issued  for  cattle  and 
horses;  it  has  been  impossible  to  issue  certificates  for  sheep,  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sheep  scab  ana  the  general  infection  of  stock  yards  and  cars.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  305,182  export  cattle,  73,426  sheep,  and  37,080 
horses  were  thus  inspected.     ( 743. ) 

Meat  ingj^dion. — Dr.  Salmon  says  meat  inspection  has  been  established  at  the  prin- 
cipal packing  houses  to  ^uard  against  the  interstate  and  foreign  shipment  of  diseased 
meat.  The  inspection  is  made  before  the  animals  are  slaughtered  and  again  when 
the  carcasses  are  bein^  dressed.  The  sound  and  wholesome  meat  is  marked  for 
identification  and  certified  to  in  accordance  with  the  law.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1899-1900  34,737,613  carcasses  were  inspected. 

A  microscopic  inspection  of  pork  for  trichinse  is  also  maintained,  but  it  is  applied 
only  to  pork  for  export  to  countries  which  require  such  inspection.  The  greater 
part  of  tne  pork  products  goes  to  Germany  and  France.  Only  55,809,626  pounds  of 
microscopically  inspected  pork  were  exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900, 
though  in  some  previous  years  as  much  as  120,000,000  pounds  have  been  exported. 
(7430 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  makes  an  a^ement  with  abattoir  managers  that 
they  wiU  dispose  of  condemned  meat  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau. 
There  is  no  law  authorizing  this  arrangement,  but  the  Bureau  has  not  been  able  to 
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cover  the  entire  country  with  its  inspection,  and  will  not  put  an  inspector  into  an 
abattoir  unless  this  is  agreed  to.  When  meat  once  gets  on  the  market  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  whether  it  stops  in  the  State  where  the  slaughter  was  done  or  is 
shipped  out.  A  Federal  inspector  once  condemned  a  tuberculous  steer  which  the 
Illinois  inspector  passed.  Tne  State  commission  demanded  that  the  carcass  should 
be  turned  over  to  it  to  be  used  locally.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  it  had 
been  sold  to  a  large  canning  establishment  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  was  to  be  used  in  Illinois.     (745. ) 

The  Bureau  inspects  all  the  large  abattoirs  which  purport  to  do  interstate  business, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  cover  all  the  smaller  places  that  do  interstate  business.  The 
34,000,000  animals  inspected  during  the  year  18»9-1900  included  about  5,000,000  cat- 
tle, 6,000,000  sheep,  and  over  23,000,000  hogs,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  for  meat.  Dr.  Salmon  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  include  in  the 
inspection  the  large  number  of  small  places  where  50  to  100  hogs  and  10  to  15  cows 
are  killed  daily;  the  Bureau  has  not  been  able  thus  far  to  get  enough  inspectors  for 
the  purpose,  although  the  appropriations  have  been  as  lai^  as  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  Dr.  Salmon  estimates  the  entire  slaughtering  of  beeves  at  6,000,000  or 
7,000,000  a  jjrear.     (750.) 

Invesligatwn  of  corUoffUms  diseases  and  their  remedies. — Dr.  Salmon  says  that  investi- 
gations have  been  conaucted  with  reference  to  Texas  fever,  hog  cholera,  sheep  scab, 
tuberculosis,  rabies,  and  various  other  diseases. 

Texas  fever, — All  of  the  mysteries  regarding  Texas  fever  have  been  cleared  up,  and 
it  is  now  possible  to  control  it  very  effectually.  The  species  of  tick  which  causes  the 
disease  is  being  eradicated  in  many  sections,  and  it  is  possible  to  inoculate  the  cattle 
needed  in  the  Texas  fever  district  for  breeding  purposes  before  they  are  shipped 
from  the  Northern  States  so  that  they  will  resist  the  fever  when  exposed  to  it 

Hog  cholera. — The  prevention  of  hog  cholera  is  a  problem  on  which  the  experts  of 
the  Bureau  are  still  working. 

Sheep  scab, — In  the  control  of  sheep  scab  it  very  early  became  necessary  to  use 
dips,  which  will  cure  the  disease  without  injurious  effects,  and  two  standard  dips 
have  been  adopted. 

luberculogis. — ^Investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis,  the  effect  of  tuberculin  when  used  for  its  diagnosis,  and  tne  infectious- 
ness of  dairy  products. 

Rabies. — Investiaation  shows  that  rabies  has  become  very  common  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  does  it  affect  dogs,  but  a  large  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine 
are  bitten  and  die  of  it.  Many  persons  are  also  bitten,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  them  contract  the  disease.     (743,  744. ) 

Cooperaiion  with  State  authorities  and  individual  slock  owners. — ^Dr.  Salmon  says  the 
Bureau  supplies  State  authorities  with  tuberculin  to  be  used  in  testing  animals  for 
tuberculosis.  The  tuberculin  is  manufactured  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau,  and 
is  supplied  free  of  expense  for  official  use. 

Mallein,  for  detecting  glanders  in  horses,  is  supplied  in  the  same  manner,  both  to 
State  authorities  and  to  the  War  Department.  The  Bureau  has  also  been  making 
vaccine  for  blackleg  in  cattle,  which  is  supplied  directly  to  cattle  owners. 

Where  the  Texas  fever  Quarantine  line  crosses  a  State  or  Territory,  as  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  California,  the  line  is 
maintained  by  cooperation  between  the  State  authorities  and  the  Federal  Bureau. 
The  Federal  authorities  alone  could  only  make  a  quarantine  line  corresponding  with 
the  boundaries  of  States.     (744. ) 

Dr.  Salmon  adds  that  Texas  fever  is  almost  entirely  prevented  by  this  cooperation. 
The  quarantine  line  is  made  in  the  first  instance  on  State  lines;  then  in  the  case  of 
States  which  are  partially  free  from  infection  and  which  will  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Bureau,  it  is  put  across  the  territory  of  the  State.  That  is  a  great  induce- 
ment to  cooperate.     ( 750. ) 

Dr.  Salmon  says  the  Federal  Government  has  done  nothing  toward  stamping  out 
any  disease  except  pleuropneumonia  and  sheep  scab.  It  has  never  gone  into  the 
States  and  condemned  animals  except  in  the  pleuropneumonia  work.  That  waa  a 
great  emergency,  and  in  most  cases  the  States  maae  the  Federal  inspectors  State 
inspectors  also,  the  expenses,  however,  being  borne  bv  the  Federal  Government. 
(749.) 

Promotion  of  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products. — Dr.  Salmon  says  that  besides 
the  trichinae  inspection  and  the  inspection  oi  live  animals  and  meat  for  export,  the 
Bureau  maintains  an  inspection  and  control  of  cattle  fittings  on  steamers  carrying 
animals  to  Europe.  The  strength,  space,  ventilation,  etc. ,  and  the  number  of  attend- 
ants are  prescribed.  These  regulations  have  reduced  the  losses  in  transit  tremen- 
dously. When  the  regulations  went  into  effect  the  insurance  upon  export  cattle  was 
about  8  per  cent  of  their  value;  it  is  now  considerably  less  than  1  per  cent 
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ExperimeDtal  shipments  of  bntter,  cheese,  and  eggs  have  also  been  made,  and 
mach  has  been  done  to  create  a  demand  for  thene  American  products,  eepeciaUv  in 
Great  Britain.     (744.) 

CoUedion  of  information. — Dr.  Salmon  says  information  is  collected  and  diffused  in 
regard  to  (1)  the  nature  and  treatment  of  prevailing  diseases,  (2)  the  characteristics  of 
yarioQS  animals  and  the  methods  of  breeding  and  feeding  them,  (3)  the  dairy 
mdostry,  and  (4)  the  animal  industry  generally.     (745. ) 

Penmmd-—Appointmeniy  qualifications,  and  tenure  of  office. — Dr.  Salmon  says  all  the 
inspectors,  assistant  inspectors,  microscopists,  stock  examiners,  and  taggers  are 
appointed  under  civil-«erviee  rules,  and  are  not  changed  for  political  reasons.  The 
microscopists  do  not  have  steady  work,  their  work  varying  with  the  export  trade.  The 
majority  of  the  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  are  quite  young,  because  they  are 
appointed  at  $1,200  a  year,  and  also  because  a  young  man  fresh  from  coll^  can  pass 
an  examination  better  than  one  who  has  been  in  practice  for  a  time.  Dr.  Salmon 
says  the  establishment  of  his  Bureau  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  science  of  veter- 
inary surgery  by  the  investigation  of  a  number  of  diseases  that  were  not  understood 
before,  and  has  also  been  of  advantage  to  the  profession  by  furnishing  employment 
for  a  number  of  men.  All  the  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  are  veterinarians. 
This  demand  for  veterinarians  has  led  in  turn  to  an  effort  to  supply  the  demand  by 
the  establishment  of  veterinary  departments  in  a  good  many  colleges.     (750,  753. ) 

Attempted  briberu  of  inmectors. — Dr.  Salmon  says  that  in  one  Western  abattoir 
tttempte  were  made  to  bribe  three  inspectors  of  tne  Bureau.  The  inspectors  had 
been  changed  in  order  to  get  additional  evidence.  Action  was  then  brought  against 
the  manager  of  the  abattoir,  but  the  judge  decided  the  inspection  law  unconstitu- 
tioiial  on  the  ^ound  that  the  meat  did  not  become  a  subject  of  interstate  commerce 
ontil  actually  m  shipment,  and  refused  to  apply  any  penalty.  As  this  was  a  crimi- 
nal case  it  could  not  be  appealed.  Dr.  Salmon  thinks  the  inspectors  are  honest  and 
report  any  improper  advances  on  the  part  of  the  abattoir  managers,  but  after  a  man 
gets  acquainted  with  the  abattoir  authorities  it  is  human  nature  to  be  lenient  with 
them,  and  this  can  only  be  counteracted  by  changing  the  inspectors.     (752. ) 

hgpectors  in  Europe. — ^This  Bureau  has  3  inspectors  in  Great  Britain,  2  for  cattle 
Md  sheep  and  1  who  inspects  the  cattle  coming  from  Great  Britain.  Our  meat 
exporters  are  required  to  pay  for  the  meat  inspection  in  Germany  and  France.     ( 751. ) 

International  cooperation. — Dr.  Salmon  says  that  his  Bureau  has  more  or  less  corre- 
^ndepee  with  scientific  investigators  abroad,  and  hears  of  everythin^^  they  do. 
There  is  more  or  less  cooperation  by  exchange  of  material  for  investigation,  but  no 
cooperation  in  executive  work.     (751. ) 

8.  Saraau  of  Foreatry. — Mr.  Whitney  says  the  Division  [now  Bureau]  of  Forestry 
concerns  itself  with  the  problems  of  reforestation,  protection  against  forest  fires,  and 
more  rational  methods  of  cutting  timl)er.     (878. ) 

1  DiviaioB  of  Entomology. — Dr.  Howard  says  that  when  he  first  came  to  Washins- 
ton  the  only  appropriation  for  entomological  work  was  for  the  salary  of  the  entom(3- 
<)gjstand  one  assistant  Now  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  $10,000  for 
fitotatory  salaries,  besides  a  lump  fund  of  $22,500,  about  three-fourths  of  which  is 
^pended  in  salaries  of  investigators  who  may  be  used  in  any  investigation.  The 
Division  has  recently  investigated  a  good  many  special  topics,  e.  g.  insects  attacking 
»rden  crops  and  citrus  crops,  beneficial  insects  from  abroad,  etc.  The  work  could 
be  done  more  expeditiously  with  larger  appropriations.  Dr.  Howard  feels  sure  that 
a  great  deal  more  money  could  be  spent  to  the  advantage  of  agricultural  classes.  He 
atea  the  increase  of  the  appropriations,  however,  as  showing  that  the  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  his  work  is  growing.     (763. ) 

A  certain  amount  of  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  State  authorities.  Dr.  A.  D. 
Hopkina,  of  West  Virginia,  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  insects  injurious  to  for- 
^  trees,  has  been  employed  by  the  Division  of  Entomology  to  study  the  damage 
done  by  insects  to  the  forests  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Maine.  The  exjie- 
nence  which  he  gains  in  this  way  is  of  value  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  General 
Government  Other  State  c^cials  have  been  employed  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
~«>  an  asgociation  of  all  the  economic  entomologists;  each  man  studies  conditions  in 
ni8  own  locality  and  the  association  brings  the  information  together.     (761,  762. ) 

6-  Work  of  other  diviaiona  and  bnreaua  in  relation  to  inaeota.— Dr.  Howard  says  it  is 
ahnoet  impossible  to  get  a  pure  paris  green,  but  the  Division  of  Chemistry  is  analyz- 
"*^*l*Tge  number  of  chemical  msecticides.  The  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiolc^y 
™  P&tholo^  studies  the  diseases  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  spread  by  insects. 
The  wilt  of  tne  melon  leaf,  for  instance,  a  oacterial  disease,  is  carried  by  insects. 
A  here  are  many  insects  which  are  injurious  to  animals— the  horse  hot,  the  ox  warble 
WCTub,  the  sheep  hot*  etc. — and  they  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.    (762.)     . 
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6.  Inyeitigations  of  food  and  fooditofh. — t)r.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says  the  making  of  macaroni  is  a  laqre  industry  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, l)ecau8eof  the  large  Italian  and  other  foreign  population,  and  the  Pacific  wheat 
until  recently  made  an  excellent  article;  hut  complaints  were  made  hy  the  millers 
that  the  wheat  would  not  make  macaroni  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  investigation,  found  that  the  content  of  gluten  had  fallen  so 
low  that  the  wheat  was  no  longer  suitable  for  making  macaroni.  Dr.  Wiley  mentions 
this  as  an  instance  of  an  investigation  which  a  wheat  grower  or  miller  would  hardly 
be  willing  to  undertake,  while  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture as  a  whole,  can  do  a  good  work  by  pointing  out  the  causes  which  produce  the 
depreciation,  and  if  possible  suggesting  remedies.     (643.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Weddebburn,  correspondmg  secretary  of  the  National  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Congress,  has  made  several  reports  on  food  adulteration  as  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  One  of  these  was  on  the  adulteration  of  butter  and 
butter  nostrums,  published  with  considerable  addition  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  12. 
Another  was  a  report  on  the  adulteration  of  flour,  which  was  published  b^'  order  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  and  was  followed  by  legislation  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Fiftv-fifth  Congress  compelling  the  branding  and  taxing  of  adul- 
terated flour.     (619,  620.  633. ) 

Mr.  Wedderburn  also  made  reports  Nos.  25,  32,  40,  and  41  of  the  Division  of  Chem- 
istry. He  refers  to  the  various  parts  of  Bulletin  No.  13  as  the  most  extensive  and 
best  literature  on  the  subject  of  food  adulteration  in  the  world.     (619,  620,  633.) 

7.  Sugar-beet  seed  station. — Bv  authority  of  Congress  a  station  was  established  in 
Nebraska  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  Dr.  Wiley  as 
director,  to  see  what  influence  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  Staters  would  have 
upon  the  production  of  a. high-grade  sugar  beet.  The  station  was  continued  onlj'  3 
years,  but  it  proved  that  the  seeds  grown  in  this  country,  w  hen  planted  side  by  side 
with  imported  seeds  of  the  same  character,  produced  beets  averaging  20  pounds  of 
sugar  more  to  the  ton  than  those  grown  from  European  seed,  a  perfect  demonstra- 
tion that  we  should  produce  our  beet  seeds  here,  even  if  by  a  costly  process.  No 
further  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Goveniraent  to  grow  high-grade  seed,  nor 
have  any  private  individuals  engaged  in  the  business.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  took  office  in  1893  did  not  believe  in  any  kind  of  paternalism,  and  ne  called 
the  growth  of  seed  "paternalism  gone  to  seed,'^  so  he  abolished  the  station  and  sold 
all  the  appliances.  No  further  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Government  to 
grow  high-grade  seed,  but  some  of  the  experiment  stations  are  devoting  their  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  (See  Bulletins  30,  33,  and  36,  Division  of  Chemistry.)  (642, 
644.) 

Dr.  Wiley  thinks  it  would  be  very  advisable  for  the  Government  to  continue  the 
work  of  demonstrating  how  beet  seeds  can  l)e  produced,  but  not  to  produce  them, 
commercial!)^.  Dr.  Wiley  is  opposed  to  the  free  seed  distribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  bad  in  principle,  but  declares  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  do  a  work 
which  no  individual  will  do,  because  it  is  without  any  possibility  of  pecuniary  gain. 
In  the  absence  of  private  endowment  for  such  purposes,  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  promote  the  interest  of  agriculture  in  every  line.  The  development  of  high- 
grade  seeds  in  this  country  is  necessary  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  W^e  can 
not  afford  always  to  import  our  seeds;  they  are  worth  iO  cents  a  pound  by  the 
cargo,  and  at  least  20  pounds  should  be  planted  to  the  acre.  If  we  have  l()b,00O 
acres  planted  in  beets  we  are  sending?  at  least  $2CX),000  out  of  the  country  eac^h  year 
for  beet  seed,  and  as  the  industry  increases  we  must  produce  the  seed  at  home. 
(643,644.) 

8.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. — Dr.  True  testifies  that  the  Ofhce  of  Experiment 
Stations  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  agricultural  education  and  experimentation ; 
it  retieives  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment, 
stations  in  this  country  and  many  foreign  countries,  reviews  them,  and  publishes 
as  much  of  their  contents  as  may  be  of  general  advantage  in  America.  Personal 
visits  have  been  made  to  everv  part  of  the  United  States  and  to  many  European 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  questions  pertaining  to  agricultural  education 
and  experimentation.     (138.) 

Irrigation  inveMigcUmis. — Mr.  Mead  gives  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  on  irrigation,  published  since  his  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment as  expert  in  charge  of  irrigation  investigations.     (1049, 1050. ) 

9.  Diyiflion  of  Statietict. — Mr.  Hydb,  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says  that  while  the  necessity  of  agricultural  statistics  is  unquestionable,  there  are  fair 
greater  difficulties  encountered  in  their  collection  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  great- 
department  of  the  world's  business,  such  as  mining  or  manufacturing;  partly  becauBe 
of  the  character  of  the  business,  and  partly  because  of  its  wide  distribution  and  tho 
minute  subdivision  of  operations.    These  ditticulties  can  not  be  overcome  by  indi- 
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ridnal  effort.  It  was  perhape  the  greater  facility  with  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
operatioDfi  of  other  branches  of  business  is  obtained  that  gained  for  them  their  much 
^rlier  and  more  adequate  recognition  in  l^slation.  The  collection  of  agricultural 
Etatistice  was  for  many  years  the  work  of  an  obscure  section  of  one  branch  of  a 
bureaa  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  but  a  statistical  office  early  became  a 
neoesBity  to  the  fanners,  and  such  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  in*  continuous  operation  since  1863.  Scjme  of  the  mont  general  and  greatest 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  agriculture  have  been  the  result  of  knowledge 
obtained  from  this  office.  It  tends  to  increase  the  rewards  of  industry  by  augment- 
ing production  through  the  analysis  of  comparative  results  by  the  maintenance  of 
equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand,  and  by  contributing  to  stability  of  value 
through  reducing  the  risks  of  trading  to  a  minimum. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  issues  monthl  v  statements  relating  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions throughout  the  coimtry,  based  largely  upon  data  obtained  from  voluntary  cor- 
res«pondent8.  Besides  alxmt  2,750  principal  county  correspondents,  each  of  whom 
has  3  aasi^tantd  covering  specified  districts,  and  from  6  to  15  township  correspondents 
in  each  county,  there  are  43  salaried  State  statistical  agents,  each  of  whom  maintains 
an  independent  list  of  correspondents  completely  covering  the  State,  and  ranging 
from  20  to  700  in  number.  The  returns  are  carefully  tabulated  and  weighted  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  importance  of  each  county  represented  before  the  summarized 
report  is  submitted  to  the  Department.  From  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  the 
reF*(»rts  of  State  agents  are  telegraphed  in  cipher. 

No  individual  is  allowed  to  serve  U|X)n  any  two  of  these  groups  of  correspondents. 
The  tabulated  rejKjrts  of  the  correspondents  and  State  agents  are  bn>ught  together  on 
the  8th  of  eat^h  month,  providing  the  Statistician  with  3  separate  estimates,  covering 
the  same  territcjry  and  the  same  crojw,  ma<le  by  se(>arate  corps  of  correspondents, 
etch  reporting  for  a  territory  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar.  These  data, 
however,  are  supplemented  by  the  reiK)rts  of  salaried  8i)ecial  field  agents  who  svs- 
tematically  traven-e  the  proilucin^  portions  of  the  country,  procuring  all  possible 
data  and  carefully  analyzing  the  situation,  while  reports  concerning  the  final  yield 
per  acre  are  furtner  obtained  from  a  very  large  list  of  individual  proclucers,  each 
rejwirting  for  his  ow  n  farm.  The  total  number  of  correspondents  of  all  classes  in  the 
crop-reporting  service  aggregates  nearly  250,000. 

In  tabulation  the  figures  are  carefully  weighted  so  that  each  county  and  State  may 
have  it43  proper  influen(»e  in  determining  the  totals,  acconiing  to  its  croj)  importance. 
The  census  figures  are  used  as  a  basis,  acreage  and  production  t)eing  carried  from  year 
to  year  by  the  pen:entage  method.  Correspondents  are  asked  to  rei)ort  in  percent- 
ages, c^rnparing  the  acrea'je  and  production  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
condition  of  crops  with  a  normal  condition.  The  yield  per  acre  and  i)rice8  are 
reported  quantitatively. 

The  cotton  reports  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described  are  Hup{)leinented  by 
returns  on  special  schedules  from  a  list  of  special  cotton  correspondents,  eml)racing 
a  verj'  large  number  of  persons  intimately  concerned  in  the  industry,  a  complete  list 
of  cotton  ginners,  and  a  list  of  planters,  each  reporting  for  his  own  ]>lantation.  This 
method  oi  investigating  cotton  production,  however,  is  employed  only  for  making  a 
preliminary  statement,  the  final  figures  being  derived  from  statistici?  of  movement 
and  consumption  obtained  from  transportation  companies,  port  officials,  and  mills. 
This  final  report  can  not  be  completed  until  after  August  31,  the  close  of  the  com- 
mercial cotton  year. 

Statements  relating  to  live  stock  and  the  principal  farm  crops,  except  cotton,  are 
made  public  on  the  lOth  of  each  month;  the  cotton  statements  are  issued  on  the  3d 
of  each  month  during  the  growing  season.  The  statements  are  sent  out  by  telegraph, 
so  that  the  information  may  be  made  available  simultaneously  throughout  the 
country;  and  in  order  that  the  information  may  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the 
farmer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  printed  cards  are  mailed  to  every  postniaster 
in  the  United  States  within  a  few^  hours  of  the  timew.  .en  the  statements  are  telegraphed, 
to  be  posted  conspicuously  for  the  informatfon  of  the  public.     (840,  841.) 

Mr.  H^de  says  the  crop  reports  might  be  positively  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
farmers  if  possessed  by  only  a  few  persons  or  restricted  to  commercial  circulars.  It 
is  therefore  the  aim  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  to  make  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  the  information  it  rec;eives  as  promutlv  and  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  accu- 
racy. The  monthly  crop  reports  are  mailed  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  State 
statistical  agents  and  those  who  report  to  them;  to  the  county  correspondents  and 
their  assistants;  to  the  township  or  district  correspondents;  to  cotton  planters;  to 
1,200  newspapers,  mostly  rural;  and  to  other  persons,  mainly  farmers.  The  reports 
relate  at  different  seasons  to  the  conditions  of  soil,  weather  planting,  growth,  harvest- 
ing, yield,  quality,  transportation,  markets,  and  prices.    They  are  sent  regularly  and 
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cratuitouBly  to  all  personfl  who  ask  for  them,  and  the  demand  for  them  leaves  little 
aoubt  that  considerable  value  is  set  upon  them.     (842.) 

Mr.  Hyde  says  that  in  the  promotion  of  relations  of  mutual  benefit  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  the  Division  of  Statistics  has  benefited  agriculture  to  an  incal- 
culable extent,  and  has  incidentally  benefited  all  l^itimate  occupations  and  all  con- 
sumers. He  predicts  that  when  certain  improvements  in  the  crop-reporting  service 
shall  have  been  made,  there  will  be  no  division  of  any  Government  deoartment,  and 
certainly  no  independent  organization,  that  will  be  promoting  so  greatly  and  so  gen- 
erally the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  The  benefits  conferred  upon  a^- 
culture  by  statistics  have  no  more  attained  their  full  limits  than  agriculture  has 
attained  its  full  develoi>ment.  Through  the  gradual  utilization  of  wluitever  knowl- 
edge of  physical  conditions  and  of  human  ne^  may  be  available  and  susceptible  of 
numerical  expression,  and  the  exposition  of  its  relation  to  agriculture,  the  statistician 
of  the  future  will  be  able  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  direc- 
tions now  hardly  dreamed  of.     (842. ) 

Mr.  BuDQB,  of  North  Dakota,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  monthly  crop  reports  have 
a  tendency  to  apply  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  gambling  in  grain.     He  considers  the  crop  reports  a  good  thing. 

Criticisms  of  the  crop  reports, — Mr.  Hammond  thinks  that  speculation  in  cotton  is 
stimulated  by  the  Government  crop  reports,  and  that  the  stimulation  is  lai^ely  unnec- 
essary and  due  to  the  unreliable  character  of  the  reports.  The  Government  state- 
ments, he  says,  are  mere  guesses.  They  might  be  made  much  more  reliable.  He 
would  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prepare  a  township  map  of  the  cotton 
belt,  showing  the  amount  of  the  crop  in  each,  according  to  the  most  accurate  enumera^ 
tion  available.  Then  he  would  have  paid  inspectors  make  some  8  tours  of  inspection 
during  the  year,  visiting  certain  townships  and  portions  of  townships,  and  by  per- 
sonal inspection  obtain  actual  figures  upon  wnioh  the  Department  might  base 
estimates  of  the  growing  crop.  Such  figures  would  be  the  average  number  of  plants 
in  a  given  length  of  row,  tneir  average  height,  the  count  of  bolls  under  definite 
r^ulation,  etc. 

But  after  the  picking  season  b^ins,  the  nn-house  returns  would  furnish  the  best 
basis  for  a  forecast  of  the  crop.  Ginneries,  like  other  manufacturing  establishment, 
are  being  consolidated.  The  public  ginnery  is  superseding  the  old  plantation  gin 
house.  The  public  ginner  has  no  interest  in  withholding  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  bales  turned  out,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  business  to  know  what  the  small  gin 
houses  in  his  locality,  competing  with  him,  are  doing.  Unbiased  reports  could  be 
obtained  from  him.  They  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  cotton  growers  who  corre- 
spond with  the  Department.  All  the  cotton  goes  through  the  ginneries  within  a 
snort  time  after  it  is  gathered.  Ginned  cotton  may  be  stored  for  months  and  years 
on  the  plantation  and  in  warehouses,  but  unginnea  cotton  is  not.  By  December  31 
95  per  cent  of  the  cotton  is  ginned;  and  if  the  Department  would  get  returns  from  the 
gin  houses,  the  size  of  the  crop  might  be  accurately  known.     (831, 836-838. ) 

Mr.  Dye  believes  that  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  bulletins  of  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  overestimate  the  probable  crops,  thus  tending  to  depress 
prices.  The  time  of  greatest  injury  to  the  crops  is  that  of  maturity,  so  tnat  previous 
estimates  are  apt  to  be  unduly  exaggerated.     (97,  98. ) 

Mr.  MoRAN,  president  of  the  Gram  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  desires  the 
a'bolition  of  the  forecast  crop  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  elements  in  destroying  the  value  of  farm  products. 
These  reports,  he  says,  can  not  be  acc^urate  until  the  thrashing  machine  has  done  its 
work.     (720.) 

10.  Seotion  of  Foreign  Karkets. — Mr.  Hitchcock  testifies  that  the  section  of  forei^ 
markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  depends  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  ofiicial 
reports  issued  by  various  foreign  governments.  It  also  has  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  consular  service  and  some  assistance  from  special  agents  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  study  agricultural  conditions  iri  foreign  coun- 
tries. For  infonnation  concerning  our  own  export  trade  the  office  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  reports  of  customs  officials  published  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.    (666.) 

11.  Introdnction  of  Amerioan  products  abroad. — Mr.  Snow  testifies  that  Secretary 
Rusk  secured  an  appropriation  for  introducing  American  products  abroad,  but  the 
work  was  stopped  2  years  after  its  inception,  so  there  has  never  been  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  judge  what  might  have  resulted.  The  agent  selected  bv  Mr.  Rusk  went  to 
Denmark  and  solicitea  grocers  to  handle  some  American  products,  and  with  the 
United  States  minister  gave  a  dinner  of  com  products.  Denmark  did  not  then 
import  a  pound  of  American  corn  products,  but  from  that  time  there  has  been  an 
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inereaang  trade  in  these  products  with  Denmark,  amounting  (1899)  to  20,000  or 
25,000  barrels  of  com  meal  a  year,  and  still  increasing  very  rapidly.  (239.)  (See 
also  IncreoKd  exportation  of  grain  impmcticable  and  undenrable,  aV  D  3,  p.  cocxux.) 

18.  SnggMtad  azteiisioiis  of  the  Oepartmeaf  s  work.  (See  also  Proposed  agencies  for 
developing  foreign  trade,  XV  £,  p.  oocxlix.  ) — Mr.  Moran,  president  of  the  National 
Gndn  Growers' (Cooperative  Association,  says  his  association  desires  an  official  inquiry 
into  the  cost  of  raising  grain,  cotton,  and  meat,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  National 
Departmoit  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  furnish  accurate  data  as  a  basis  for  remedial 
lefQslation.     (720.) 

The  asBodation  also  approves  increasing  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  at  least  $10,000,000,  to  enable  it  to  Keep  pace  with  the  impor- 
tant of  the  greatest  industry  of  the  country.     (720. ) 

B.  State  department  of  ai^culture.— l.  Hew  York.— Mr.  Flanders, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York,  says  that  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Dairy  Commission,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  1884  to  stop  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk  and  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
oleomargarine  as  butter.  An  educational  branch  for  ( he  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
to  formers  in  making  uniform,  first-class  products  was  afterwanls  added  to  it.  In  1893 
more  work  was  connded  to  it  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Department  of  A^culture. 
'Hie  educational  work  consists  of  imparting  knowledge  to  trie  agriculturists  of  the 
State  through  a  bureau  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Farmers*  Institutes.  The  depart- 
ment now  stops  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  and  for  butter,  filled  cheese, 
cheese  falsely  branded  as  to  qualitv,  stops  the  sale  of  impure  and  adulterated  milk, 
the  sale  of  calves  under  4  weeks  of  age,  the  sale  of  sugar  made  in  imitation  of  maple 
sugar,  the  sale  of  vinegar  containing  less  than  4}  per  cent  acetic  acid,  the  sale  of 
adulterated  linseed  oils,  and  the  sale  of  condensed  milk  containing  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  It  Ls  also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  sup- 
pression or  prevention  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  and 
with  the  suppression  or  extermination  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  of  fruit 
trees-  The  department  also  distributes  the  State  bounty  for  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  and  the  money  appropriated  bv  the  legislature  for  agricultural  fairs.     (997. ) 

Mr.  Flanders  says  that  New  York  does  not  gather  any  statistics  of  agricultmal 
products  except  those  relating  to  butter  and  cheese  manufacture.     (998. ) 

2.  Pionxuylvania. — Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  says  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  that  State  is  organized  very  much  as  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  is.  The  secretary  is  ap^inted  by  the  governor  for  a  term 
of  4  years.  There  is  a  deputy  secretary,  also  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  is  the 
director  of  farmers'  institutes;  a  dairy  and  fooa  commissioner,  who  has  chaige  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  pure-food  laws  and  does  what  he  can  to  promote  the  dairy  interests; 
a  forestry  commissioner,  who  has  charge  of  the  whole  question  of  forestiy ;  an  eco- 
nomic zoologist,  who  looks  after  the  diseases  and  insects  affecting  croi)s,  investigat- 
ing their  habits  and  making  suggestions  for  the  suppression  of  their  ravages;  and  a 
veterinarian,  who  has  charge  oi^the  suppression  and  prevention  of  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals,  and  is  a  member  of  the  State  Live-stock  Sanitary  Board,  which  has 
very  lajge  powers  in  providing  for  the  inspection  and  quarantining  of  distiased  animals. 
These  are  also  clerks  and  other  subordinate  officers.  The  secretary  has  a  supervisory 
control  of  all  the  division  officers,  and  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  inspection  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regulating  their  sate;  he  sees  that 
samples  are  collected  and  analyzed  and  the  results  published.  He  also  has  a  fund 
for  making  special  investigations  into  matters  of  agricultural  interest.  The  depart- 
ment lias  4  correspondents  in  each  county,  who  report  on  the  prices  of  farm  animals, 
crop  statistics,  and  farm  wages.     (^7;  349. ) 

3.  Ohio. — Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  there 
are  no  two  State  departments  of  agriculture  similarlv  oiganized.  Ohio  has  perhaps 
the  most  complete  department  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  except  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  laws  of  Ohio  provide  for  county  and  district  agricultural  socie- 
ties, which  are  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  each  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  Columbus,  in  January.  These  delegates,  together  with  10 
members  selected  at  the  previous  meeting,  who  constitute  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
during  the  interval  between  the  meetings,  constitute  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
day  on  which  the  meeting  is  held.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer  are 
elected  from  the  members  of  the  board,  and  a  secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  board,  are  also  chosen.     (605. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  the  law  of  Ohio  requires  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  hold  an 
annual  State  fair  or  exposition,  and  to  conduct  farmers'  institutes  throughout  the 
State.  The  statutes  also  provide  that  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  collect  and 
puUish  agricultural  and  stock  statistics  and  be  the  inspector  of  commercial  fertili- 
zeiB  sold  and  used  in  the  State.     (605. ) 
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Crop  stoHstics, — Mr.  Miller  eavs  that  Ohio  has  a  very  complete  system  of  gather- 
ing statistics  as  to  grain  and  stock  conditions.  There  is  a  very  great  demand  lor  the 
monthly  reports,  all  the  dealers  considering  them  very  valuable  and  trying  to  get 
them  at  the  earliest  moment.  At  times  prices  are  aKected  by  these  reports.  Mr. 
Miller  thinks  they  tend  to  settle  prices  back  to  their  normal  conditions.     (615,  616. ) 

Local  fairs. — Mr.  Miller  testines  that  each  local  society  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio  and  operating  under  the  rules  of  the  State  board  draws  a  per  capita  allow- 
ance from  the  county  funds,  and  is  obliged  to  file  with  a  board  a  statement  under 
oath  that  all  its  rules  have  been  complied  w^ith,  and  to  make  a  full  exhibit  of  its 
transactions.  The  State  board  does  not  allow  any  local  society  to  permit  the  sale  of 
intoxicants,  or  immoral  exhibitions  of  any  kind,  at  its  fairs.  The  norse  department 
is  supposed  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  improved  stock,  and  as  speed  is  one  of  the 
requisites  of  a  driving  animal,  they  show  the  speed  as  well  as  the  style  and  action  of 
the  animals;  but  no  pool  selling  or  gambling  is  allowed.  There  are  also,  however, 
what  are  called  county  agricultural  societies  which  are  distinct  from  those  organized 
under  the  law  and  receive  no  allowance  from  the  counties,  and  over  which  the  State 
board  has  no  control;  these  allow  pool  selling.     (607.) 

4.  Alabama. — ^Mr.  Poole  testifies  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Alabama 
is  supported  from  a  tag  tax  on  fertilizers  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
commissioner,  and  is  covered  into  the  treasury.  An  expense  fund  of  $500  a  month 
is  allowed  the  commissioner  for  holding  farmers'  institutes,  for  the  purchase  of 
seeds,  etc.     (919,  920.) 

6.  LonlBiana. — Dr.  Stubbs  says  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Immi- 
gration consists  of  1  farmer  or  planter  from  each  Congressional  district,  together 
with  certain  ex  oflicio  State  officials,  including  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  Governor,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  agricultural  college,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  director  of 
the  experiment  station,  and  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  collie.  The  board  has  an  office  in  Baton  Rouge,  from 
which  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  literature  is  issued.     (782. ) 

6.  Cooperation  between  national  and  State  departments. — Mr.  Miller  says  the  laws 
have  not  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  about  any  considerable  cooperation  between  the 
national  and  State  departments  of  agriculture.     (607. ) 

€•  Various  matters  connected  nrlth  government.— l.  Political  repre- 
sentation of  farmers. — Jn  Congress.-:— Mr.  Han  ley  gives  statistics  showing  that  of 
each  1,000  men  in  the  Union  Army  in  the  civil  war  487  were  from  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  contrast  with  this  showing  he  quotes  President  Clayton  of  the  Farmers' 
Congress  as  saying  that  the  farming  element  of  the  country  had  only  35  members 
out  of  444  members  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  and  only  1  member 
in  the  Senate;  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee  and  10  of  the 
18  members  of  the  House  agricultural  committee,  including  the  chairman,  were 
lawyers,  and  that  the  only  chairmanship  held  by  a  farmer  was  that  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ventilation  and  Acoustics.     (290. ) 

Maryland. — Mr.  Agbr  thinks  that  the  farmers  of  Maryland  are  not  as  well  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  and  interests  they  represent 
as  other  classes.     ( 114. ) 

West  Virainia. — Mr.  Clohan  testifies  that  the  farmers  generally  control  the  legis- 
lature of  West  Virginia,  but  always  divide  on  political  lines.     (604.) 

2.  Bills  introdnced  in  the  New  Tork  legislature. — Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, says  that  31  special  bills  in  aid  of  agricultural  interests  were  introduced  in  a 
recent  New  York  legislature. 

"A  large  number  of  these  were  regulatory  and  police  measures.  One  made  it  obligatory  upon  State 
institutions  to  give  preference  to  New  York  State  products  when  buying  supplies.  One  proposed  to 
make  it  mandatory  upon  commission  merchants  to  render  to  the  consignor  the  names  and  addres^oes  of 
purchasers,  thereby  affording  the  farmer  a  check  on  the  middleman.  One  related  to  regulations  coa- 
ceming  the  sale  and  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs.  Eight  had  to  do  with  adulteration  and  regulation  of 
articles  of  food  and  feeding.  Two  related  to  sugar  beets.  Four  were  concerned  with  establishing 
legal  sizes  of  packages.  Four  protected  the  farmer  from  nuisances,  as  weeds  and  rabbits.  One 
sought  to  check  the  spread  of  diseases  of  bees.  One  related  to  the  control  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Two  appropriated  money  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  education.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  bills  to  promote  education,  all  the  31  proposed  measures  aimed  only  to  protect  the  farmer  and  to 
give  him  a  lair  chance  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  They  could  not  make  him  a  better  farmer  nor 
relieve  any  fundamental  difficulty."    (1010.) 

3.  Fence  laws. — Ohio. — Mr.  Miller  says  Ohio  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  roaming 
of  domestic  animals  at  large,  and  the  farmers  are  not  obliged  to  use  fences.  He  doee 
not  think  they  will  use  as  much  wire  fencing  as  they  would  if  prices  were  lower, 
but  does  not  think  farmers  in  Ohio  will  ever  dispense  with  fences,  having  been  edu- 
cated from  generation  to  generation  to  fence  their  farms.  In  some  localities,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  growing  practice  to  discontinue  the  building  of  fences.     (615.) 
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Wed  VtTffinia. — Mr.  Clohan  suggests  that  if  the  fence  laws  of  West  Virginia  couhi 
be  dispensed  with,  it  would  do  away  with  the  wire  trust,  as  far  as  barl>ed  wire  is 
concerned;  but  there  is  no  law  in  the  State  governing  the  animals  running  at  large, 
and  the  faumers  have  to  depend  upon  their  ^ces.     (602. ) 

South  Carolina. — Mr.  Hammond  says  that  the  South  Carolina  farmers  puct^eeded, 
ifter  many  years  of  effort,  m  passing  a  law  requiring  the  fencing  in  of  stock,  and  the 
panishing  of  owners  who  allowed  their  stock  to  ti^pass  on  the  unfenced  lands  of 
othei&  He  r^^rds  the  result  as  injurious.  Less  fencing  is  necessary,  but  the 
amoant  of  stock  has  diminished,  and,  since  it  is  no  loi^r  necessary  to  preserve  the 
woodland  ai«  a  source  of  fence  material,  the  destruction  of  the  woods  naa  gone  on 
the  {aster.  The  fences  also  acted  as  barriers  to  the  washing  of  the  hills,  and  their 
removal  has  increased  the  damage  from  freshetii.  Mr.  Hammond  says  one  can  drive 
100  miles  in  the  country  without  finding  a  fence.  Probably  no  other  ci\dlized 
country  has  so  few  fences' as  South  Carolina.     (828, 834. ) 

4.  Begnlation  of  railroads  and  elevator*. — ^Mr.  Norris  says  the  railroads  an<l  elevator 
men  in  the  Northwest  have  unduly  taken  advantage  of  the  producers,  but  he  thinks 
that  legislation  has  improved  matters  somewhat,  so  that  they  now  ask  only  alx)ut 
one-half  where  they  used  to  take  two-thirds.     (331. ) 

*SwrfA  Dakota. — ^Mr.  M.  F.  Greeley  testifies  that  tne  people  of  South  Dakota  have 
not  much  confidence  in  the  railroad  commissioners,  but  are  about  as  distrustful  of 
them  a«  of  the  railroads;  perhaps  too  much  so.  The  railroad  commissioners  are 
elected  by  the  people.  Mr.  Greeley  thinks  the  railroad  conuniasion  has  tried  hard 
inagootl  manv  instances  to  afford  relief,  but  there  are  so  many  changes  and  compli- 
dtions  in  the  law  and  so  many  deferred  trials  that  it  does  not  get  very  quick  or  good 
ttBolts.    (940,943.) 

A.  Salariea  o/  pnblie  ofiloert. — ^According  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  National  Grange  believes 
that  for  the  most  part  the  salaries  of  local.  State,  and  national  officers  are  more  than 
commensurate  with  those  paid  for  similar  service  in  private  life.  The  decrease  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  has  meant  practically  a  large  mcrease  in  salaries.  The  burden 
of  taxes  is  a  serious  one.  It  is  reco^ized  that  owing  to  the  insecuritv  of  public  }x)6i- 
tionssalaries  should  be  somewhat  higher,  but  the  extravagant  style  of  livmg  of  many 
wblic  officials  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Enough  should 
bepaid  to  secure  the  best  service,  and  full  and  faithful  service  should  then  be  demanded. 
(33.) 

D.  Proposed  remedial  legislation.— rSee  also  under  separate  heads 
throoghout  digest. ) — 1.  Variooa  proposed  reformi. — Mr.  Peek,  of  Georgia,  feels  ho|)eful 
that  much  g^Kjd  will  come  from  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  says  the  farmers  need 
Jelp,  if  anjrthing  can  be  done  to  help  them.  Mr.  Peek  proposes  the  following  reme- 
dial legislation;  (1)  A  change  in  the  banking  system  (apparently  to  enable  national 
wnksto  loan  money  on  real  estate) ;  (2)  an  export  bounty  on  all  agricultural  pro- 
dacts;  (3)  Government  ownership  of  transportation  and  other  public  utilities,  and, 
landing  that,  an  amendment  giving  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  i)ower 
to  enforce  decrees;  (4)  restriction  of  land  ownership.     (462,463.) 

Mr.  Clohan,  of  West  Virginia,  thinks  there  is  no  chance  to  relieve  the  ills  of  the 
anner  by  legislation  except  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  and  perhaps  in  the  control  of 
nilroad  rates  and  accommodations.     (603,  604.) 

8.  Segidatioii  of  trusts  and  other  corporatioiLS.— Mr.  Brioham,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  believes  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  of  trusts  and  great  cor- 
porations. Though  many  of  them  claim  that  the  public  does  not  suffer  from  their 
•ctions,  there  is  danger  that  they  will  prove  oppressive  when  they  get  thorough  con- 
trol of  the  business.  The  State  grants  corporations  special  privileges  and  has  a  right 
to  require  them  to  do  a  legitimate  business.  State  legislation  has  so  far  not  proved 
very  gucceaeful.  Federal  legislation  is  desirable,  but  is  probably  not  constitutional 
^lesB  the  business  is  in  some  sense  interstate.     (23,  27. ) 

Mr.  Joxes,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  believes  that  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
the  values  of  their  property  and  of  their  labor  are  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  growing 
power  of  trusts,  and  that  there  is  need  of  legislation  to  restrain  them.     (31. ) 

Mr.  Powers  says  that  some  corporations  are  organize<l  by  villains  to  swindle  the 
public.  Some  trusts  are  organizes  in  that  way,  and  some  are  legitimate,  as  some 
corporations  are,  and  have  honest  men  back  of  them.  He  predicts  that  the  next  few 
y«u^  will  witness  the  collapse  both  of  trusts  and  of  small  corporations  organize*! 
Iraudulently  for  swindling  purposes  and  not  under  public  control,  causing  much 
greater  loss  than  the  exactions  of  combinations  in  constraint  of  trade.  (191. ) 
Kk- •*  ^^^^™  ^ys  the  existing  legislation  concerning  trusts,  which  is  largely  pro- 
nibitive,  is  in  line  with  the  le^slation  of  England  from  1300  to  the  beginning  of  this 
"*iitury  against  organizations  m  restraint  of  trade,  which  was  largely  the  regulation 
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of  labor.  All  these  attempts  in  Enffland  for  500  years  were  futile,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  ormnization  of  capital  ih  profitable  it  will  grow  in  spite  of  legislation.     (192. ) 

Mr.  Powers  emphasizes  the  need  of  brinj^g  all  corporations  under  complete  pub- 
lic control  and  makins  their  affairs  public.  The  cr^  against  trusts  hides  the  real 
issue  and  delays  the  enort  to  secure  tne  regulation  of  corporations  until  they  are  eo 
large  that  the  difficulty  of  regulation  is  increased.  Mr.  Powers  believes  that  a  laiige 
amount  of  the  talk  against  trusts  is  fostered  by  certain  classes  of  men  who  are  pro- 
moting them  and  are  interested  in  making  the  people  believe  that  there  are  profits 
on  all  the  watered  stock  they  issue  in  order  that  thev  may  sell  that  stock.  He 
believes  that  there  are  men  even  in  public  life  interested  in  trusts  who  are  advocat- 
ing laws  against  trusts,  and«expect  to  make  their  money  in  selling  their  stock  when 
the  collapse  comes.  Mr.  Powers  says  that  most  of  the  State  and  national  laws  relat- 
ing to  trusts  have  resulted  in  giving  trusts  other  forms,  and  have  assisted  the  move- 
ment for  the  organization  of  great  capitalistic  combinations  instead  of  deterring  it. 
Mr.  Powers  advocates  the  regulation  of  corporations  by  the  States  in  which  they  do 
business,  as  insurance  and  bsmking  companies  are  regulated,  thotugh  the  principle 
would  doubtless  have  to  be  modified  in  the  details  for  each  line  oi  industry.  Any 
State  has  the  power  to  require  publicity  and  to  bar  any  coiporation  from  domg  busi- 
ness if  it  fails  to  obeen-e  reasonable  regulations,  even  if  it  was  created  elsewhere. 
Such  regulations  would  render  ineffectual  the  plan  of  incorporation  in  one  State  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  around  the  laws  of  some  other  State.     (191,  192. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  also  believes  that  the 
legislation  that  is  needed  for  trusts  is  the  same  that  is  needed  for  smaller  corpora- 
tions. He  does  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  or  wise  to  banish  the  trusts,  but 
believes  that  there  should  be  legislation  which  would  enable  individuals  to  protect 
themHelves  against  powerful  combinations.  The  avera^ce  individual  now  has  no 
power  to  j^in  redress  because  of  the  expense  of  litigation.  The  State  is  bound  to 
supply  this  protection,  because  it  granted  to  the  corporations  the  powers  they 
posHess.     (374.) 

Mr.  Stockwell,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  considers 
enormous  aggregations  of  capital  and  the  unequal  division  of  wefuth  a  menace  to  our 
institutions.  He  feels  sure  that  immense  revenue  to  the  rich  by  oppression  of  the  poor 
can  not  continue.  Exorbitant  prices  curtail  the  laborer's  power  to  buy,  and  thereby 
the  mills  are  rendered  idle  and  the  product  is  unsold.    The  fanner  is  the  loser. 

Mr.  Stockwell  conceives  trusts  to  oe  an  evil  as  they  are  now.  The  increased  cost 
above  what  is  necessarv  in  anv  line  is  unjust,  and  to  that  extent  a  tax.     (896,  897. ) 

It  seems  to  Mr.  Stockwell  that  national  legislation  should  declare  that  great  com- 
binations and  giant  monopolies  are  not  infant  industries  to  be  protected.  Mr.  Stock- 
well  admits  that  the  protective  tariff  helps  to  a  limited  extent  the  independent  tin- 
plate  plants,  but  says  it  also  puts  immense  profits  into  the  hands  of  tne  trust,  by 
which  it  can  at  any  time  destroy  or  absorb  tne  weak  industries;  or  perhaps  they  are 
allowed  to  live  for  the  influence  they  have  in  sustaining  the  tariff. 

As  further  remedies  for  trusts  Mr.  Stockwell  advocates  taxation  and  severe  laws 
against  combinations  endeavoring  to  control  trade.     (897. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  predicts  that  the  large  oil  company  which  is  trying  to  compete  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Companv  will  eventually  be  dissolved,  or  else  work  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  latter,  as  the  so-called  competing  sugar  refining  companies  have  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  results  of  the  concest  C>etween  the 
American  »Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  Spreckels  interests,  and  of  the  coffee 
war  between  Havemeyer  and  the  Arbuckles,  are  not  encouraging  s^ntoms,  and  the 
fate  of  the  smaller  producers  in  their  contest  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not 
likely  to  encourage  small  capital  to  enter  contests  with  large  combinations.     (897. ) 

Mr.  Hale,  a  fruitgrower,  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  thinks  trusts  are  a  hindrance 
to  trade,  but  does  not  think  they  can  create  a  permanent  monopoly.  He  would  not 
be  surprised  if  they  went  to  pieces  of  their  own  weight.  The  Hie  of  trade  is  the 
individual  l)a<*k  of  small  concerns.  Taking  the  personal  element  out  takes  the  life 
and  soul  out  of  business.  Mr.  Hale  would  rather  have  his  money  in  a  good  farm 
than  in  a  trust.     (399. ) 

Mr.  Hale  thinks  the  removal  of  the  tariff  in  the  case  of  monopolies,  while  doing 
some  good,  might  hann  others.  He  suggests  uniform  legislation  requiring  publicity 
of  accounts.     (399. ) 

Mr.  Dye,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Apiculture,  says  men  have 
a  periect  right  to  consolidate  capital  for  carrying  on  great  industries,  but  when  they 
attempt  to  monopolize  trade,  drive  others  out  of  the  business,  and  fix  prices,  they 
ought  to  be  regulated.     (98. ) 

Mr.  NoRRis,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  says  the  position  of  the  farmers 
of  New  York  is  that  anything  that  tends  to  make  a  monopoly  of  a  product  should  be 
discountenanced .     (332. ) 
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Mr.  Stevens,  commiasioiieT  of  agricultare  of  Georsia,  bbljb  it  will  require  fpresi  wis- 

i      dom  to  determine  what  r^iilations  should  be  established  for  trosta  and  other  fonns 

of  mooopoly.    Combinations  of  this  kind  should  be  intelligently  resisted  anil  broken 

I     down.  There  have  been  no  favorable  results  from  existing  antitrust  laws;  something 

more  far-reaching  will  have  to  be  enacted  before  favorable  results  can  be  obtained! 

(916.) 

Mr.  Gbobgb,  of  Chicago,  thinks  there  are  two  sides  to  the  trust  question.  Organi- 
ation  of  capital  is  necessarv  to  carry  on  great  enterprises,  but  unless  guarded  against 
the  trosts  are  a  menace.  Where  there  is  no  limit  on  nature's  supply  of  an  article,  as 
in  the  case  of  ice,  the  trust  may  not  have  a  monopoly,  but  may  prove  a  great  e<*on- 
omy.  It  throws  men  out  of  employment,  but  by  thus  economizing  it  may  deliver  ice 
I      for  25  cents  instead  of  40  or  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds.     ( 225.) 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  defines  a  trust  to  be 
an  anociadon  of  individuals,  partnerships,  or  corporations  for  the  purpo(«e  of  regu- 
lating, maintaining,  or  raising  prices  or  rates,  or  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
nuuagement  of  the  undertakmg,  in  which  pui^>06e  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
eoooesB,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  a  monopoly.  A  trust,  he  says,  may  include  farm- 
eiB,  dairymen,  and  fruit  growers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  men  have  been  or>i;an- 
izing  trusts  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     (157,  158.) 

^  hatever  l^slation  is  enacted  with  r^rd  to  trusts  must  necessarily  apply  to  this 
^nnerB*  movement,  which  has  been  beneficial  in  no  unreasonable  sense  to  a  lai^ 
fiaction  of  American  produoen.  These  associations  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  economic 
Dccesities  of  the  time.  They  try  to  do  away  so  far  as  possible  with  the  middleman, 
who  is  one  of  the  leeches  of  American  agriculture.  Mr.  Holmes  objects  to  the  sup- 
pn^non  of  these  agricultural  trusts,  but  has  no  objection  to  their  regulation.  He 
believes  in  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  of  corporations,  and  would  like  to  see  their 
business  subjected  to  publicity.     ( 157-160. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Education  of  South  Dakota, 
■dvocates  giving  the  Federal  Government  absolute  power  over  all  combinations  of 
capital  for  the  regulation  of  prices  of  products  and  transportation.  Such  control,  he 
a>'8,  would  do  much  to  eliminate  the  feeling  from  the  farming  classes  that  every 
man's  hand  is  against  them,  and  that  they  must  be  sustained  by  favorable  legis- 
lation.   (941.) 

3.  Biini  mail  delivery. — Mr.  Bbigham  believes  that  farmers  all  desire  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  rural  mail  delivery.  They  need  it  more  than  the  people  of  the  smaller 
towns.  One  man  could  save  a  hundred  families  from  going  a  considerable  distance 
for  their  mail.     (27.) 

Mr.  ST0CKWB1.L,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says 
h;ee  rural  mail  delivery  means  bringii^  the  (»untry  into  quicker,  easier,  and  more 
direct  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  more  contentment  to  the 
bnner.  Mr.  Stockwell  thinks  it  strange  that  rural  delivery  has  been  so  long  delayed, 
»nd  suggests  that  3  to  9  mail  deliveries  a  day  in  the  city  as  compared  with  none  in 
the  country  is  a  discrimination  against  the  latter;  foreigners  in  the  city  are  served  at 
least  3  times  a  day,  while  native  citizens  in  the  country,  who  help  to  pay  for  the 
service,  must  get  their  mail  as  best  they  can  at  their  own  cost  and  inconvenience. 
Mr.  Stockwell  suggests  that  electric  railways  be  used  for  carrying  tlie  mails  to  country 
homes.  He  regards  free  mail  delivery  as  the  imperative  demand  of  the  times,  and 
oeclares  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  broaden  the  service.     (904. ) 

Mr.  Gebelky,  of  South  Dakota,  predicts  that  rural  delivery  will  prove  one  of  the 
Wwitest  blessings  and  educators  ever  brought  to  the  back-country  farmer;  and 
declares  that  its  value  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  not  only  helps  to  make  the 
farmers  more  content,  but  enables  an  excellent  class  from  the  towns  and  citii^s  to 
pake  permanent  homes  in  the  country — a  class  who  would  never  do  so  without  regu- 
lar mails.     (944.) 

4.  Postal  aavingi  banks. — Mr.  Grbblby,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  fkluca- 
tion  of  South  IHikota,  declares  that  nothing  could  help  the  common  wage-earner 
more  than  well-established  postal  savings  banks.  He  has  known  many  a  man  who 
wold  not  be  induce<l  to  save  a  dollar  because  he  knew  of  no  safe  way  to  keep  it  in 
small  amounts.  He  has  urged  not  a  few  young  men  to  save,  who  promptly  snowed 
accounts  with  banks  which  had  failed,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  try  again. 
(944.) 

Mr.  Brioham  8a3ns  the  National  Grange  is  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  poHtal  savings 
*ynk8.  The  only  objections  are  that  it  would  take  capital  out  of  the  community,  and 
that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  investing  it.     (27,  28. ) 

.  Mr.  &rocKWBLL  thinks  that  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts 
10  favor  of  postal  savings  banks,  but  that  they  are  not  so  interested  in  the  matter  as 
lormerly.    The  banking  facilities  in  Ma.*«achusetts  are  excellent.     (904. ) 
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Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  thinks  that  secure  savinfi^  bankR, 
perhapH  postal  savings  banks,  would  do  much  to  educate  and  elevate  the  negro. 
(839.) 

5.  Direct  election  of  BenstorB. — Mr.  Jones  says  the  National  Grangt^  is  in  favor  of  the 
direct  election  o^  Senators.  Since  the  experience  of  1899,  when  legislation  was  stag- 
nateil  in  many  States,  there  seems  to  him  to  be  little  need  for  argument     (32. ) 

XIX.  TAXATION. 

A.  Indirect  taxes*— 1.  How  the  tariff  aflbcts  the  farmer.  (See  also  She^  hus- 
bandry, IX  E  3,  J),  ccxxxvi;  Tariff  on  gugar^  X  4,  p.  cclxxi.) — Professor  Bailev,  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Cornell  University,  says  that  the  protective  tariff  is  of  less 
value  to  fitrming  than  to  manu&cturing,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  of  the  inequality 
between  the  two  businesses.  What  benefit  the  farmer  secures  from  tariff  protection 
is  laigely  indirect.  Yet  "it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  protection  can  be  assigned  aa 
a  cause  of  any  ^neral  agricultural  decline,  for  the  farmer  has  shared  in  wnatever 
general  prosperity  the  tariff  protection  may  have  brought."    (1011.) 

Mr.  Nall,  Comnrissioner  oi  Agriculture  of  Kentucky,  is  of  the  opinion  that  agri- 
culture has  not  had  some  of  the  advanta^  of  legislation  that  manufacturing  and 
some  other  lines  of  business  have  had — tariff  l^slation,  for  instance.  He  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  tendency  of  protection  has  not  been  toward  the  agricultural 
classes.  Mr.  Nail  has  always  favored  reasonable  encouragement  to  other  lines  of 
business,  believing  that  the  establishment  of  factories  helps  the  farmers  within  reach 
of  them,  but  he  is  inclined  to  think  with  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  Ck)ngre88  has 
gone  a  little  too  far  in  most  instances,  and  that  the  tariff  duties  have  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  agriculture.     (809. ) 

Mr.  Powers  knows  ot  no  direct  protection  to  the  farmers.  To  catch  certain  voters 
a  nominal  tariff  is  put  upon  certain  agricultural  products  brought  in  from  other  coun- 
tries. It  may  affect  prices  a  trifle  on  the  bonier,  but  generally  speaking  prices  are  not 
affected.  In  so  far  as  the  tariff  develops  home  markets  and  brings  people  into  the 
country,  however,  it  is  an  indirect  protection,  without  which  the  farmer  would  feel 
the  world  comjjetition  under  very  much  worse  conditions.  Mr.  Powers  says  the 
tariff  on  steel  rails  is  of  as  little  consequence  to-day,  when  steel  rails  are  exported,  as 
the  tariff  on  farm  products.     ( 176. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  says  the  farmers  have  been  and  are  generally  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  people  and  to  encourage  industries, 
but  not  to  build  up  oppressive  combinations  of  capital  and  giant  monopolies.  The 
farmers  of  New  England  gain  somewhat  from  the  protective  tariff  on  agricultural 
products  imported  from  Canada  and  the  provinces,  particularly  hay  and  potatoes; 
and  also  from  the  tobacco  tariff.  Yet,  on  tne  whole,  Mr.  Stockwell  considers  protec- 
tive legislation  injurious  to  the  farmer,  increasing  the  prices  of  what  he  has  to  buy 
and  of  labor,  thus  more  than  offsetting  the  advantage  he  receives  from  a  better  home 
market.     (901.) 

Mr.  Weddebburn,  master  of  the  Vinrinia  State  Grange,  does  not  believe  in  a  pro- 
tective tariff .  He  objects  to  **protef;tihg  the  manufacturer  and  making. the  fanner 
pay  the  bill  and  letting  him  scuffle  for  his  price  on  his  product.*'  If  manufacturers 
are  to  be  protected,  the  farmer  should  have  an  equal  protection  that  would  enable 
him  to  buy  the  manufactured  products.  Mr.  Wedderbum  does  not  believe  there  is 
any  farm  product  except  wool  that  has  any  protection.  The  duty  on  tobacco  does 
no  good  because  this  country  exports  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds  for  every 
pound  imported.  Mr.  Wedderbum  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  tarin 
duties  on  certain  agricultural  products  from  abroad,  but  says  that  in  the  case  of  the 
great  staples  which  are  exported,  such  as  wheat,  a  tariff  of  |5  a  bushel  would  not 
amount  to  any  more  than  no  tariff  at  all,  because  the  price  is  fixed  at  Liverpool,  the 
central  market  of  the  world,  and  the  price  paid  in  this  country  is  the  Liverpool  price 
less  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Liverpool.  The  tariff  on  vegetables  practically 
amounts  to  nothing,  because  transportation  is  so  an  important  a  feature.  No  tariff 
has  been  put  on  cotton,  although  cotton  is  imported  from  Egypt  in  sufficiently  \&Tge 
quantities  to  materially  reduce  the  price  of  sea-island  cotton.  Mr.  Wedderbum 
believes  that  if  one  class  of  people  is  to  be  protected  all  should  be.  If  there  is  going 
to  be  a  dutv  on  anything  he  would  favor  a  duty  on  long  staple  cotton.     (626-627, 631. ) 

Mr.  Wedderbum  complains  of  the  high  prices  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his 

Purchases.  He  has  had  to  pay  for  protecU»d  products  more  than  their  real  value,  and 
as  had  to  sell  at  prices  fixed  in  the  world's  markets.  There  has  been  an  advance 
of  75  to  80  per  cent  in  2  years  in  the  price  of  plows,  and  of  every  manufactured  prod- 
uct, so  far  as  he  is  able  to  discover,  coming  under  the  the  protective-tariff  laws. 
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Everjihiiis  that  i»  protected  has  a  fictitious  value  put  ui>on  it,  and  the  oonsuiuer  pays 
the  tax.      (624,627.) 

Mr.  Burke,  editor  of  the  Fanners'  Voice,  says  a  purchaser  of  an  article  subje^'t  to 
tariff  pays  the  tariff  tax,  plus  interest  and  profit.     (195. ) 

Mr.  Bbown,  president  of  the  Geoq^a  State  Agriculture  Society,  thinks  that  iH>HHibly 
the  tariff  is  too  high^  but  that  it  alone  can  not  have  any  great  effect  in  depressing 
agricaltnre  in  Geoigia.  The  greater  part  of  the  goods  wfiich  the  Southern  planters 
buy  are  manofactured  in  this  country;  many  of  them  are  not  subje^^t  to  tariff.  He 
beueves,  however,  that  the  tariff  on  cotton  manufactured  articles  imported  from 
Europe  is  reallv  paid  by  the  planters  in  this  country.     (60,  64. ) 

Mr.  Ha  LB,  of  Geoniia  and  Connecticut,  believes  that  in  all  our  tariff  laws,  with  the 
exception  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  protection  was  given  to  everyone  else  at  the 
expense  of  the  former.  Under  the  McKinley  law  the  protection  was  more  equal. 
The  farmers  are  willing  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  the  others.  If  others  have 
protection  they  want  it  also.     (397. ) 

DuHf  on  hides. — Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  thinks  the  duty  on  hides  helps  the 
cattle  raisers  materially  at  present.     (942. ) 

Su^r  and  rice, — Dr.  Stubbs,  says  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  amounts  to  only 
about  one-seventh  of  the  consumption  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  the  present  rice  pro- 
duction of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Carolina,  and  Georgia  is  less  than  half  the  consumption 
of  the  oonn^^;  hence  the  tariff  is  of  great  value  to  both  sugar  and  rice  producers, 
though  it  will  be  years  before  they  can  hope  to  supply  the  home  demand.     (773. ) 

Mr.  PowEBS  believes  that  if  the  import  auty  were  removed  from  sugar  Uie  people 
would  ose  more  sugar  and  get  it  cheaper.     ( 177. ) 

Protection  to  Califomia  products. — Mr.  Naftzgbr  testifies  that  the  Mediterranean 
fruits  pay  a  duty  of  70  cents  a  box  and  30  cents  freight,  putting  them  practically 
on  a  par  with  the  Califomia  fruits,  which  have  to  pay  $1.05  a  box  for  freight;  there 
is  a  differential  of  5  cents  against  the  Califomia,  and  30  cents  additional  if  they  are 
refrigerated.  The  Califoraians  claim  that  the  lemons  grown  in  that  State  are  lietter  . 
than  the  Mediterranean  lemons.  They  are  seedless,  while  the  foreign  fruit  has  a 
sreat  many  seeds.  A  chemical  test  was  recently  made  and  deci<led  in  favor  of  the 
CaUfomia  lemons.  The  Mediterranean  lemons  have  rather  a  thicker  skin  because 
they  are  not  cured;  the  Califomia  lemons  are  sweated  down  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  trees.  They  ran  on  an  average  laiiger  than  the  foreign  lemons.  "^The  Italian 
lemons  are  often  shipped  much  smaller  than  300  to  the  box.     f  959. ) 

Mr.  Naftzoeb  thinks  the  existing  tariff  duties  should  not  be  reduced,  either  by 
l^dslation  or  by  treaty.  The  existing  duties  give  Califomia  an  advantage  on  several 
items,  each  as  wines,  olives,  raisins,  prunes,  walnuts,  and  almonds;  but  the  reduction 
propoeed  in  the  French  treaty  would  work  a  hardship  to  the  fruit  interest,  as  would 
also  the  Jamaica  treaty.     (965. ) 

Sr>  far  as  Mr.  Tubnbull  is  informed,  the  people  of  Califomia  do  not  wish  the  tariff 
to  be  low^^  in  any  case,  by  reciprocity  treaties  or  otherwise.     ^987. ) 

S.  Proteetive  dntiat  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  agricnltnre. — Mr.  C/Olbs,  a  farmer  and 
dairyman  of  New  Jersey,  considers  it  necessar}^  to  jjive  agricultural  products  all  the 
protection  possible.  He  mentions  wool  and  hides  m  particular  as  articles  on  which 
a  higher  tariff  is  needed.  He  says  that  between  three  and  four  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  products  are  imported  which  should  be  produced  in  this 
country.  Nearly  everything  that  can  be  grown  in  this  country  should  he  encouraged 
as  manufactures  have  been  encouraged,  and  this  would  help  to  diversify  agricultural 
products.     (123.) 

Hemp. — Mr.  Nall  says  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  complain  of  the  competition  with 
foreign-grown  hemp,  manila,  sisal,  and  jute  being  admitted  free  of  duty.  Hemp  is 
grown  in  the  blue-grass  region,  but  the  product  has  fallen  from  21,000,000  pounds  to 
4,000,000  pounds.  Mr.  Nall  does  not  think  that  all  the  falling  off  is  due  to  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  hemp,  because  hurley  tobacco  took  up  a  pood  deal  of  the  hemp 
land;  but  the  farmers  complain  that  they  can  not  compete  with  the  Sisal  hemp  and 
Manila  hemp  or  jute  and  jute  butts,  introduced  free  of  duty.  The  reduction  from 
21,000,000  to  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  pounds  has  not  increased  the  price,  but  has  prob- 
ably kept  it  from  falling  flat.  The  Kentucky-grown  hemp  went  to  New  York,  Boston, 
etc.,  and  was  used  for  cordage  and  domestic  twine.  Mr.  Nall  thinks  the  demand  was 
diminished  by  the  invention  of  iron  ties  for  cotton.  A  great  deal  of  hemp  tow  was 
once  used  for  making  cheap  twine  and  rope  for  binding  wheat  and  baling  cotton,  but 
it  is  not  now  used  for  those  purposes.  There  has  been  a  substitution  of  Sisal  and 
Manila  hemp,  especially  for  twine  binders;  and  jute  is  used  for  twine  and  jute  butts 
for  ba^^ing.  For  binding  twine  the  Kentucky  hemp  has  been  sniierstHled  by  the 
Sisal,  out  of  which  a  cheaper  twine  is  made.  To  this,  Mr.  Nall  thinks,  is  partially 
due  the  diminished  hemp  acreage  of  Kentucky,  affecting  injuriously  not  only  the 
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fann  owners,  but  the  colored  people;  for,  if  the  price  is  satisfactory,  the  labor  is  well 
rewarded.     (810.) 

Mr.  Nail  has  heard  that  the  wire  grass  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  formerly  a 
waste  product,  is  now  used  for  binding  twine,  making  a  cheaper  twine  than  can  be 
produced  in  imported  material.  All  these  things  affect  the  product  of  hemp  to  some 
extent,  but  Mr.  Nail  thinks  the  decline  in  the  hemp  industry  is  due  to  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  it  in  the  tariff  schedule.     (811. ) 

Mr.  Nail  adds  that  hemp  sells  in  Kentucky  at  $5  a  hundred  pounds,  which  means 
112  pounds  from  the  brake.  It  is  profitable  to  grow  hemp  at  fe,  but  the  Kentucky 
farmers  could  not  grow  it  at  $4  a  hundred.  The  removal  of  the  duty  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Manila  hemp  here  has  tended  to  lower  the  price.  In  Mr.  Nail's  opinion, 
if  the  tariff  were  so  arranged  as  to  afford  hemp  equal  protection  with  other  agricul- 
tural products,  or  even  if  the  present  price  could  be  guaranteed,  the  Kentucky 
farmers  would  increase  their  hemp  crop  and  the  colored  laborers  would  be  better 
paid.  Hemp  is  a  very  desirable  crop  to  raise.  It  leaves  the  ground  clean  and  in  fine 
shape  for  another  crop;  it  takes  very  little  from  the  soil,  being  cut  before  the  seed 
ripens,  and  can  succeed  itself  for  several  years.     (815,  816.) 

Mr.  Nail  does  not  advocate  a  very  high  duty  on  foreign-grown  hemp,  but  he  is  for 
a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection.     (815.) 

8.  Internal  revenne  tax  on  tobaoeo. — Mr.  Nall  states  that  Kentucky  produces  more 
than  half  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  America.  The  internal-revenue  tax  is  heavy  on 
tobacco,  and  bears  heavily  on  the  people  of  Kentucky,  because  to  the  extent  that 
tobacco  is  taxed  before  being  manufactured  the  tax  bears  upon  the  raw  leaf.     The 

Cple  of  Kentucky  have  always  asked  that  it  be  put  as  low  as  possible,  because  the 
er  it  is  the  better  price  will  the  farmer  get  for  his  tobacco.     (810. ) 

B.  Tax  systems  of  Taiious  States.— 1 .  Tax  rates  and  modee  of  aueiiment. — Mojh 
sachvMtis. — Mr.  Stockwell  estimates  the  ratio  between  State,  county,  and  town  taxes 
in  Massachusetts  to  be  as  2:1:12.  The  schools,  roads,  and  poor  are  the  three 
sources  of  expense  which  draw  most  heavily  on  the  towns.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Stock- 
well  that  the  State  is  somewhat  interested  in  all  of  these  items.     (890. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Massachusetts  is  fixed  by  the  board  of 
assessors,  but  the  rate  must  cover  the  appropriations  made  in  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing, so  that  every  voter  has  an  equal  right  to  a  voice  in  the  town  expenditures.  The 
State  and  countv  tax  are  also  included  m  the  assessment.     (889. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  testifies  that  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  Massachusetts  varies 
from  11.05  i)er  thousand  in  the  richer  centers  to  $9.75  per  thousand  in  the  sparsely 
populated  hill  towns,  notwithstanding  the  best  possible  a istribution  of  the  small  State 
fund  now  available.     (887. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  complains  that  there  are  rich  men  in  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  who 
pay  taxes  on  half  or  perhap  less  than  half  they  possess.  Doomage  is  a  cheap  expedi- 
ent for  the  tax  dodger,  ana  multitudes  avail  themselves  of  it.  Some  few  build  libra- 
ries, art  schools,  etc.,  with  the  money  stolen  from  the  State,  and  pose  as  public 
benefactors.     (900,  901.) 

New  York. — Mr.  Norris  says  the  greater  part  of  the  taxation  in  New  York  State  is 
for  local  purposes,  and  the  rates  are  unduly  high  because  of  unwarranted  expendi- 
tures by  county  and  town  boards  of  supervisors.  The  State  Tax  Commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  fix  the  county  rate  of  taxation;  the  supervisors  of  the 
different  towns,  elected  by  the  people,  fix  the  local  rate.  The  county  board,  com- 
posed of  one  supervisor  from  each  town,  meets  with  the  State  assessors  and  fixes 
upon  the  equalization  of  real  estate  for  each  town  in  the  county.  The  county  taxes 
:o  to  the  county  fund  and  to  support  the  poor.  A  certain  amount  is  set  aside  for 
ridges  and  for  construction  and  repairs  of  county  buildings.     (330. ) 

New  Jersey. — Mr.  Coles  testifies  tbat  there  is  no  State  property  tax  in  New  Jersey, 
except  the  school  tax,  which  in  1898  was  28  cents  on  $100,  while  the  county  tax 
of  Salem  County  was  32  cents,  and  the  total  in  Mr.  Coles's  township  98  cents.  No 
township  in  the'  county  has  a  smaller  tax  than  that  In  some  counties  where  stone 
roads  have  been  built  the  taxes  have  gone  up  to  more  than  $2.  Mr.  Coles  estimates 
the  average  tax  in  the  country  districts  of  the  State  at  less  than  $1.50.  He  explains 
that  the  State  taxes  in  New  Jersey  are  paid  by  the  corporations,  which  are  assessed 
by  the  State  board  of  assessors.     (131.) 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  that  the  State  revenues  of  Pennsylvania  toe 
derived  from  collateral  inheritances,  mercantile  licenses,  taxes  on  corporations,  and 
money  at  interest,  fees,  etc.  There  is  no  personal-property  tax  except  on  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  securities,  on  agreements  bearing  interest,  and  on  horses  and  cattle. 
Manufacturing  establishments  pay  no  tax  except  on  their  real  estate.     (356,  357.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  explsdns  that  m  Pennsylvania  taxes  for  State  expenses  are  derived 
mostly  from  corporations,  from  money  at  interest,  and  from  license  fees;  those  for 
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the  sDpport  of  the  ootmty  and  township  govemmentB  are  levied  upon  real  estate, 
horses,  and  cattle.  There  is  also  a  small  tax  on  dogs  which  goes  to  reimburse  per- 
sons whose  dieep  have  been  killed,  when  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  whose  dog  did 
the  killing,  llie  State  returns  to  the  county  three-fourths  of  the  tax  reeeivc^l  on 
money  at  interest  Property  is  assessed  by  elected  assessors,  and  the  valuations 
revised  by  the  county  commissioners,  after  opportunity  for  appeal.  The  township 
boards  of  road  supervisors,  school  directors,  ana  overseers  of  the  poor  fix  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  levied  for  roads,  schools,  and  care  of  the  poor,  respectively,  so  that  the 
township  is  maintained  by  taxes  levied  by  its  own  omcers.  The  tax  for  ordinary 
echool  purposes  is  limited  to  10  mills,  and  there  is  also  a  limit  for  the  road  tax,  but 
the  road  supervisors  can  get  around  it  by  running  the  township  into  debt.  Real- 
estate  aBBeasmenta  are  made  once  in  3  years.     (352,  354. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  that  the  assessment  of  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  varies 
from  one-foarth  of  the  value  to  more  than  the  property  is  worth,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  assessors.  He  has  known  of  property  divided  by  a  township  line, 
one  pert  of  which  was  assessed  twice  as  much  as  the  other,  though  they  were  as 
nearly  jdike  as  possible.  The  tax  rate  differs  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  several 
township  boaros.  It  may  reach  3G  mills,  or  it  may  be  only  3  or  4  mills.  The  county 
rate  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  is  usually  from  3  to  5  mills. 
The  State  taxes  are  fixed  by  statute.     (353. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  tliat  the  officers  who  make  the  assessments  are  elected,  and 
frequently  their  intention  as  to  raising  or  lowering  the  valuation  is  known  before  the 
election.  In  many  cases  it  is  understood  that  a  candidate,  if  elected,  will  lower  valua- 
tions, or  if  there  are  large  property  interests  in  a  locality  held  by  comparatively  few 
persons  and  the  lai^ge  majority  of  voters  hold  small  amounts  of  property,  the  chances 
are  that  the  pledge  will  be  made  that  values  shall  be  raised. 

Mr.  Hamilton  believes  that  3  assessors,  selected  because  of  their  good  judgment  and 
integrity,  should  be  appointed  in  each  township  by  the  court.  Then  the  assessments 
throufirliout  the  county  should  be  revised  and  equalized  by  a  body  composed  of  one 
man^om  each  township  board  of  assessors  instead  of  by  the  county  commissioners, 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  the  various  localities.  There  should  be  a 
light  of  appeal  to  the  board  of  countv  commissioners  with  opportunity  for  the 
aggrieved  taxpayer  and  the  assessoi-s  to  oe  heard.     (357. ) 

Ohio. — ^Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  says  that  in  Ohio 
values  are  fixed  by  township  and  district  assessors.  Real  estate  is  assessed  once  in  10 
years  and  personal  property  annually.  Some  very  incompetent  men  are  elected 
aasesBors,  and  Xhey  doubUess  favor  their  friends  sometimes.  Appeal  lies  to  the  county 
board  of  equalization,  but  appeals  are  not  made,  as  a  rule.  Man^r  owners  of  intangible 
property  refuse  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  assessor,  in  which  case  the  a^^essor 
Drakes  such  return  as  he  can  from  the  information  he  can  secure  and  adds  50  per  cent 
as  a  penalty.  Most  owners  of  intangible  property  let  this  stand,  but  often  a  property 
owner  makes  affidavit  that  it  is  too  high  and  makes  his  own  returns,  which  is  in  many 
caaes  accepted.  A  tax  commission  recently  found  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  intaiigiblc  property  was  not  placed  on  the  tax  rolls.  Mr.  Miller  thinks  the  trouble 
is  laxity  in  the  execution  of  the  Jaw.     (611,  612.) 

j  Mr.  Miller  says  that  Ohio  has  for  a  few  years  past  had  a  tax-inquisitor  law.    The 

I        oonntaes  are  authorized  to  employ  a  man  to  investigate  the  holdings  of  the  citizens  of 
the  county,  and  if  he  finds  that  thev  have  been  escaping  taxation  report  the  amount 

I        to  the  auditor.    Laiige  amounts  of  property  have  been  disco verea  through  these 
inquisitors.     Mr.  Miller  thinks  Ohio  nas  no  State  inspection  of  taxes,  but  there  is  a 

I        8tate  Board  of  Equalization.     (612.) 

I  lainais. — ^Mr.  Burkb  testifies  that  the  taxation  of  personal  property  in  Illinois  is 

I         governed  by  a  new  law.    The  taxpaver  renderia  his  own  statement  on  a  schedule, 

I         subject  to  revision  by  the  board  oi  review.    Taxation  of  personal  property  was 
increased  about  46  or  47  per  cent  by  this  law.     (195. ) 

I  Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  land  is  assessed  in  Illinois  every  2  years,  and  new  improve- 

'         ments  mav  be  added  each  year.     (248. ) 

i  Xorth  DakotcL — Mr.  Prom  savs  that  in  North  Dakota  property  is  valued  by  the 

assessor,  and  then  a  levy  is  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  tne  different  counties. 
The  tax  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  It  is  upqn  the  assessed 
value,  which  is  a  mat  deal  below  the  actual  value.     (791. ) 

Sotiih  Dakota. — ^Mr.  Gbeblby  says  the  aim  in  South  Dakota  seems  to  be  to  assess 
property  at  about  two-thirds  the  value,  or  possibly  less.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed 
Dy  the  county  board,  and  the  assessments  are  equalized  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation.    (935.) 

Maryland. — ^Mr.  Aobr  savs  there  is  no  r^ular  period  for  general  reappraisement 
in  Maryland,  and  the  only  general  assessment  within  20  years  was  that  of  1897. 
During  the  regular  assessments  only  new  improvements  are  noted. 
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Mr.  Ager  illustrates  the  working  of  this  system  as  follows:  *'  When  I  first  came  to 
Hyattsvflle  I  had  20  cows  and  3  horses.  The  treasurer  came  and  took  down  the 
amount  of  stock  I  had.  I  paid  tax  on  that  for  10  or  15  years,  while  I  had  double 
that  amount  a  good  deal  of  the  time. "     (111,112.) 

Virginia, — ^Mr.  Wedderburn  thinks  the  State  tax  in  Vii^inia  is  between  40  and  50 
cents  on  $100.  The  total  tax  in  Fairfax  County  is  al)out  $1.30;  in  Alexandria 
County  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.  The  county  tax  is  levied  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  all  of  whom  are  farmers  in  Fairfax  County.  Property  is  a^isessed  once 
in  5  years,  very  reasonably  and  low.  The  State  tax  is  equally  borne  by  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State;  no  discnmination  is  allowed  under  the  conptitution.  A  committee 
recently  sent  out  circulars  for  information  about  the  amount  of  taxation  levie<l  in  the 
various  counties  and  townships  of  Virginia.  Returns  were  received  from  about  33 
counties,  showing  that  the  taxes  for  county  and  township  expenses  in  these  counties 
were  very  nearly  $1,000,000 — nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  any  33  counties  in 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Wedderburn  thinks  there  are  too  many  officeholders.  At 
Fairfax  Court-house  there  is  a  county  treasurer,  a  board  of  supervisors,  magistrates, 

2  assessors,  and  other  officials.     ^621. ) 

Mr.  Wedderburn  thinks  taxation  tne  burning  question  in  Virginia,  and  the  real 
reason  for  calling  the  constitutional  convention.  He  thinks  the  convention  would 
not  have  been  called  on  account  of  the  suffrage  question  alone.  The  strongest  white 
district  went  strongest  against  the  constitutional  convention,  and  the  strongest  black 
district  went  strongest  for  it.     (621,  622. ) 

W&d  Virglniu. — ^Mr.  Clohan  testifies  that  the  rate  of  State  taxation  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  35  cents  on  $100.  The  county  rate  is  fixed  by  the  county  court,  composed  of 
three  elected  Commissioners.  In  Berkeley  County  the  county  tax  is  46  cents.  The 
heaviest  tax  is  a  district-school  tax,  fixed  by  the  school  commissioners.  There  is 
also  a  road  tax  laid  by  the  county  court  but  levied  on  the  districts  according  to  their 
needs.    One  district  may  pay  10  cents,  another  15,  and  another  20.     (599.) 

Kerducky. — Mr.  N  all  says  the  Kentucky  rule  is  to  value  property  for  what  it  would 
bring  at  a  fair  voluntary  sale.  The  assessor  is  looked  after  by  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors'in  each  county,  and  there  is  also  a  State  Board  of  Equalization.  Until  recently 
the  railroads  have  largely  escape<l  taxation,  but  since  they  have  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Railroad  Commission  there  is  not  so  much  complaint  on  that  score. 
(811.) 

North  (Jarolina.  — Mr.  White  thinks  the  taxes  are  fair  and  equitable  in  North  Caro- 
lina. There  is  an  ^ncome  tax  on  salaries  and  wa^es  which  some  have  grumbled 
about,  but  Mr.  White  thinks  it  nothing  more  than  right.     (432. ) 

Tenrwssee  and  Mississippi. — Mr.  Norfleet  testifies  that  the  rate  of  taxation  is  over 

3  per  cent  in  Memphis  and  about  3  per  cent  on  agricultural  lands  in  the  Delta.  In 
the  front  counties  about  17  mills  constitute  the  levee  tax,  and  the  remaining  13  the 
State  and  county  tax.  Open  land  is  assessed  at  $8  to  $12  per  acre.  There  is  also  an 
acreage  tax  of  5  cents  an  acre.     (489. ) 

Desert  lands  in  California. — Mr.  Naftzqer  testifies  that  the  desert  lands  of  Califor- 
nia are  valued  at  an  extremely  low  rate,  but  he  thinks  they  are  usually  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value  with  other  property.     (951. ) 

2.  Taxation  of  mortgages. —  Vermont. — Mr.  Spear  testifies  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  Vermont  during  the  past  decade  over  the  taxation 
both  of  mortgages  and  of  mortgaged  real  estate.  This  double  taxation  is  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  farmers  who  are  in  debt  for  their  holdings.     (407. ) 

West  Virginia. — Mr.  Clohan,  a  farmer  of  West  Virginia,  declares  emphatically  that 
taxation  is  the  most  serious  matter  the  farmers  have  to  contend  with.  The  practice 
in  West  Virginia  is  to  make  real  estate  bear  the  whole  burden  of  taxes.  If  a  man  buys 
a  farm  for  $10,000  and  puta  only  $2,500  into  it,  he  must  at  once  pay  taxes  on  the 
whole  value  of  the  farm.  When  the  farmer  borrows  money  he  has  to  pay  6  or  7  per 
cent,  because  the  lender  will  tell  him  he  has  to  pay  1 J  cents  county  tax,  and  must 
put  up  the  interest  to  cover  that  amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  laws  call 
for  the  listing  of  evidences  of  indebtedness,  they  are  not  listed.  The  assessor  is  gen- 
erally a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  does  not  want  the  enmity  of  the  money  lender, 
who  is  generally  an  influential  man.  When  the  a'«e&sor  finds  the  creditors  they 
refuse  to  list  their  notes  and  securities,  and  he  can  not  levy  a  tax  on  notes  and  mort- 
gages unless  he  can  see  them.  When  the  assessor  comes  to  Mr.  Clohan's  farm,  Mr. 
Clohan  says  to  him:  *' There  are  the  horses,  there  are  the  cows  and  everything;  you 
value  them;"  but  a  man  does  not  open  his  desk  and  show  his  mortgages,  notes,  and 
bonds.  The  farmer  pays  the  tax  on  real  estate,  and  pays  the  tax  over  again  to  the 
lender.     (598,599.) 

Ohio.—MT.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  says  "the  owners  of  the  intangible  property-  actually 
own  their  property,  while  the  man  who  pays  the  taxes  on  his  real  estate  is  paying 
for  the  privilege  of  calling  it  his  own  at  some  future  time.*'     (613.) 
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Z,  Ikzmtion  of  aorporatioiii. — Exemption  of  the  telephone  monopoly  in  Masmrhn^etts, — 
Mr.  Stockwbll  teetiiieB  that  by  the  charter  granted  by  MasBachiisetts  to  the  tele- 
phone company  many  years  ago  the  stock  is  exempted  from  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  aboat  $50,000,000.  The  company  protects  its  monopoly  by  covering  the  groimd 
so  that  nobody  else  can  get  a  foothold.  The  ground  is  so  well  covered  that  compet- 
ing companies  can  not  oner  sufficient  inducements  so  that  cities  will  allow  a  second 
line  of  appliances.  A  competing  company  has  been  laying  w^ires  in  Boston,  but  when 
they  attempted  to  get  the  same  richt  in  Worcester  the  conditions  were  so  hard  that 
they  had  to  give  it  up.  Mr.  StocKwell  thinks  it  the  duty  of  the  State  or  nation  to 
cease  to  protect  any  corporation  which  receives  an  undue  proportion  of  the  profit  of 
that  protection  and  does  not  share  it  with  the  people.  Mr.  StockwelPs  impression  is 
that  certain  industries  export  products  and  sell  them  abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  at 
home.  In  such  cases  he  says  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off.  and  if  exemption  from 
taxation  has  been  granted  it  should  be  revoked.     (897,  898. ) 

A9$f^9ed  value  of  the  property  of  corporations  in  New  York, — Mr.  Deyo,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Tax  Gonrniissioners  of  Kew  York,  says  that  he  has  succeeded  in  sep- 
arating the  aaseasments  of  the  property  of  corporations  from  other  assessments,  and 
finds  the  proportion  surprisingly  small,  ranging  from  12  per  cent  of  all  assessed  val- 
ues in  New  York  County  to  31  per  cent  in  Schenectady,  and  averaging  14 J  per  cent 
for  the  State.  This  includes  steam  railroads,  3.47  per  cent;  street  railroads,  1.6  per 
cent;  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  0.25  per  cent;  ^,  electric-light,  and  power 
companies,  1.15  per  cent;  oanks,  2.73  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous,  5.33  per  cent. 
(1000.) 

Mode  of  (usessmeni  in  Ohio. — Mr.  Miller  testifies  that  in  Ohio  each  railroad  corpo- 
mtion  is  assessed  by  a  board  composed  of  the  auditors  of  the  counties  through  which 
the  railroad  extends.  The  practice  is  to  assess  the  company  so  much  a  mile  for 
the  main  track,  so  much  a  mile  for  side  tracks,  so  much  for  termini  and  improve- 
ments, and  so  much  a  mile  for  rolling  stock.  Mr.  Miller  does  not  think  this  is  an 
equitable  method  of  taxation  as  it  is  conducteii,  and  believes  in  a  general  rather  than 
i  in  a  local  method  of  taxing  railroads.  He  thinks  the  Nichols  law  applied  to  rail- 
^     rrads  would  be  very  much  more  successful  than  the  present  law.     (613.^ 

Ute  Indiana  plan. — Mr.  Aaron  Jones  says  the  railways  in  Indiana  nave  always 
^*en  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  property,  but  about  10  years  ago  the  new  plan  was 
begun  of  having  that  value  ascertained  bv  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  appor- 
tioned among  tne  separate  localities.  The  effect  has  been  to  increase  the  railway 
ariECflsments  from  $66,206,000  to  $161,a39,000.  The  actual  selling  value  of  the  visible 
property  is  sought  by  taking  account  of  the  market  value  of  the  capital,  the  earnings, 
etc.  Every  nunute  item  of  property  owned  by  the  railways  must  be  schedule. 
The  w^itness  considers  this  system  just  and  satisfactory. 

Palace  cars,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  are  assessed  in  essentially  the  same 
manner,  and  the  assessment  has  been  largely  increased  by  doing  so.     (35,  36. ) 

Mr.  Brigham  says  the  valuation  of  railways  in  Indiana  is  about  double  per  mile 
that  in  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  raises  practically  all  its  State  revenue  from  corporations; 
there  is  no  direct  State  tax  on  land.     ( 16. ) 

4.  Oeonpatioii  tax  in  Penxiiylvania. — Mr.  Hamilton  says  there  is  an  occupation  tax 
in  Pennsylvania,  levied  under  the  assumption  that  the  constitution  forbids  taxing 
except  under  a  classification,  so  that  the  tax  must  be  low  enough  to  make  it  possible 
for  tne  most  impecunious  lawyer,  for  instance,  to  pay  it.  In  a  certain  county  law- 
yers are  put  down  at  $250,  and  if  the  rate  is  1  mill  the  lawyer  is  taxed  25  cents, 
thoagh  his  income  may  be  $10,000  or  $20,000.  In  this  county  physicians  are  taxed 
at  $200;  ministers  at  $75;  county  superintendents  at  $250;  professors  of  colleges  and 
academies  at  $250;  superintendents  of  high  schools  at  $200;  common-school  teachers 
at  $50;  merchants  at  $200;  shopkeepers  at  $100;  clerks  at  $100;  mechanics  at  $100; 
apprentices  at  $50;  bosses  and  foremen  at  $75;  civil  engineers  at  $250;  surveyors  at 
$150;  bank  presidents  at  $400;  bank  cashiers  at  $250;  county  ofiicers  at  $250;  presi- 
dent judge  at  $300.  The  law  gives  the  president  judge  a  salary  of  $4,000.  Farmers 
do  not  pay  an  occupation  tax  in  Pennsylvania.     (353.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  it  would  be  possible  under  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
to  classify  occupations  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  or  the  income. 
(355.) 

€.  Taxation  of  agricultural  property.— 1.  Overtaxation  of  the  farmer.— 
Mr.  Powers  says  there  is  no  question  that  the  farmer,  of  all  classes  in  the  United 
States,  has  the  least  chance  of  escaping  taxation.  In  New  York  State  the  city  people 
pay,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  ability,  only  one-third  of  what  the  country 
people  do;  and  it  is  but  ju&t  that  large  sums  are  raised  in  the  cities  to  support  the 
country  schools.  Taxation  in  cities  involves  heavier  expeiipes  than  are  common  in 
the  country,  but  the  ])eople  paying  them  have  special  advantages.    There  are  many 
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so-called  taxes  in  cities — as  for  sidewalks,  water,  and  sewers— chaiieed  against  the 
abutting  property,  which  are  really  not  taxes,  but  investments  under  the  name  of 
taxes.     (186.) 

Mr.  George,  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  the  fanners  of  the  United  States  pay  consid- 
erably more  than  their  rair  share  of  taxes,  their  visible  assets  being  subject  to  aaseas- 
ment  at  all  times.     (221. ) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Burke,  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Voice,  says  that  in  cities  property  is 
hidden,  but  the  property  of  the  farmer  is  visible.  An  average  Chicago  man  worth 
ostensibly  $10,000  will  spend  more  money  in  a  month  than  a  farmer  worth  $10,000 
will  in  a  year.  He  will  have  more  personal  property  than  the  farmer  will,  but  much 
of  it  will  be  so  minute  as  to  escape  the  assessor.  Even  where  property  can  not  be 
hidden,  Mr.  Burke  thinks  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  assessors  are 
influenced  in  their  estimates.  He  has  known  the  property  of  the  Pullman  Gar  Com- 
pany to  be  assessed  ridiculously  low.     (194. ) 

Referring  to  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Chicago  Times  early  in  1897,  show- 
ing inequalities  and  discriminations  in  assessments,  Mr.  Burke  says  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  Chicago  at  that  time  was  about  $77,000,000  less  than  in  1878,  when  the 
population  was  only  about  350,000.     (200. ) 

Mr.  Burke  cites  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  as  authority  for  the  following 
statement:  In  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  containing  the  city  of  Rochester,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  is  more  than  double  that  of  Oneida  County,  though 
the  personal  property  assessment  in  Oneida  County  is  nearly  double  that  of  Monroe 
County.  In  the  four  city  counties  of  Missouri  personal  property  amounts  to  15}  per 
cent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  29^  per  cent. 
In  St.  Louis  personal  property  amounts  to  14}  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation,  and  in 
Camden  County,  a  ty]^ical  farming  county,  it  amounts  to  37  per  cent.  Mr.  Purdy  ia 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  does  not  appear  that  taxes  on  personal  property  benefit  the 
farmers  in  Missouri.     (193, 194. ) 

Professor  Davenport  says  all  the  farmer's  property  is  open  to  inspection.  The 
assessor  is  one  of  his  near  neighbors,  who  knows  exactly  how  much  land  and  per- 
sonal property  he  has,  and  what  it  is  worth.  As  an  assessor.  Professor  Davenport 
has  succeeded  in  finding  a  $100  note,  which  would  be  ridiculous  in  a  city.  He  says 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  personal  property  of  any  other  profession  than 
that  of  a  typical  fermer.     f  226. ) 

Mr.  Norpleet,  a  cotton  lactor  of  Memphis,  thinks  there  is  not  much  ground  for 
the  claim  that  real-estate  taxes  are  heavier  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns,  but 
the  personal  property  of  farmers  is  more  exposed,  and  they  pay  more  fully  on  what 
they  own  than  those  pursuing  other  occupations.  Speaking  with  special  reference 
to  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  he  says  property  is  assessed  on  the  same  basis  in  city 
and  country,  at  about  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  (perhaps  about  one-third  in  some 
instances) ,  according  to  the  conscientiousness  of  the  owner  and  his  particular  friend- 
ship with  the  assessor.     (489. ) 

Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  thinks  the  farmer  is  taxed  relatively 
too  high,  but  the  amount  of  excess  is  so  small  as  compared  with  the  earning  iwwer 
of  the  investment  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  contributing,  in  any  iarge 
decree,  to  agricultural  decline.     (1011.) 

I^ew  England. — Mr.  Bach  elder  believes  that  farm  property  in  New  England  is 
assessed  at  higher  rates  than  city  and  village  property.  Many  farms  remain  on  the 
tax  list  at  rates  fixed  many  years  ago,  when  they  were  more  fertile  and  valuable.    (43. ) 

It  seems  very  clear  to  Dr.  Crowell  that  the  rate  of  taxation  on  farms  in  many 
States  is  too  high.  In  Massachusetts  farm  land  is  assessed  at  $1,000  which  will  sell 
for  $600  or  $700.  so  that  the  rate  of  taxation  is  much  higher  than  where  property 
sells  a  good  deal  above  itw  tax  valuation;  consequently  people  are  not  going  to  invest 
in  rural  real  estate.  Dr.  Crowell  thinks  real  estate,'  especially  rural  real  estate,  is 
bearing  too  large  a  burden  of  taxation.     (341. ) 

Mr.  Stock  WELL  says  the  farm  is  seen  and  taxed;  there  is  no  escape;  but  probably 
from  1,500  to  2,000  millions  of  intangible  wealth  escapes  taxation  m  Massachusetts. 
If  this  were  remedied  it  would  lower  the  taxation  of  the  farm  very  greatly.  The 
double  burden  falls  on  the  productive  industries,  and  most  heavily  on  uie  farmer. 

The  school  tax  is  not  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  but  of  the  State,  and  the 
roads  are  not  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  but  of  the  traveling  public;  yet 
the  taxes  for  these  purposes  are  on  the  town.  The  removal  of  industries,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth  makes  this  a  heavy  burden. 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  Massachusetts  has  the  best  corporation  laws  of  any  State,  and 
honest  returns  are  enforced;  but  Massachusetts  people  desiring  watered  stock  or  a 
little  fraud  step  into  the  adjoining  States  and  come  back  with  a  Maine,  Delaware,  or 
the  New  Jersey  charter.    So  Massachusetts  business  is  carried  on  in  Massachusetts 
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ddes  and  towns  free  from  control  of  the  State  tax  oommiaraoner,  and  contribating 
nothing,  though  receiving  all  the  advantages  and  protection  o'f  the  laws  of  the  State. 

These,  Mr.  Stockwell  says,  are  three  of  the  ways  in  which  taxation  has  fallen  very 
heavOy  on  the  farmers.     (888,  889.) 

Mr.  Stockwell  adds  that  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  the  ordinary  farmers 
dependent  upon  their  farm  crops  have  been  found  to  be  really  oppressed  by  taxation, 
because  wealthy  residents  demand  so  many  improvements  and  the  town  is  obliged 
to  do  so  mnch.  The  farmers  are  proud  of  the  town,  but  want  some  relief  from  the 
taxation  that  is  driving  them  away.  Lenox  is  a  great  summer  resort  for  wealthy  New 
York  people,  but  Mr.  Stockwell  thinks  the  real  estate  valuation  has  not  increased 
in  consequence  of  their  improvements  as  it  should  have  done.     (889,  890.) 

Mr.  Stockwell  testifies  that  real  estate  in  the  fanning  communities  of  Massachu- 
Ktt8  \»  in  some  cases  valued  for  more  than  it  would  bring  at  forced  sale.     (889. ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  says  there  is  no  jpeater  crime  in  Maasacnusetts  than  the  exemption 
of  the  rich  and  the  double  taxation  of  the  poor.  There  are  indirect  taxes — tariff 
duties  and  trust  monopolies — and  direct  taxes  caused  by  the  exemption  of  $15,000,000 
of  wealth.  Mr.  Stockwell  quotes  a  well-known  gentleman  as  saying,  '^The  poor 
always  have  paid  the  taxes  and  they  always  will.''     (889,  898. ) 

iVVir  York. — Mr.  Dbyo,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Tax  CommisBioners, 
nys  that  the  only  subdivisions  of  his  State  for  purposes  of  taxation  are  cities  and 
towns.  There  is  no  separation  of  farm  lands  irom  village  property.  While  the 
local  aaeesBors  generally  declare  that  they  assess  property  at  its  full  value,  this  is  not 
accepted  as  a  fact  The  State  board  equalizes  aaaesBments  for  State  taxes,  according 
to  the  proportions  which  the  assessed  values  bear  to  the  real  values,  as  nearly  as 
they  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  that  farm  property 
is  generally  assessed  more  nearly  at  its  re^  value  than  city  property.  The  reason  is 
believed  to  be  that  farm  lands  have  greatlv  declined  in  value,  it  is  also  believed 
that  property  worth,  say,  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  is  assessed  most  nearly  at  full  value, 
and  that  the  more  expensive  buildings,  both  residences  and  manufacturing  or  busi- 
ness property,  usually  bear  the  lowest  relative  assessment,  both  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country.     (999, 1000. ) 

In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  taxation  of  agricultural  property,  Mr.  Norris, 
master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  expresses  the  opinion  that  landed  property 
pays  an  nnfair  tax  as  compared  witn  personal  property,  real  estate  being  visible, 
wHile  money  Ib  put  into  the  form  of  lx)nds  or  concealed.  He  thinks  the  fault  is 
laigely  in  tfie  enforcement  of  the  law.     (326, 331. ) 

Mr.  Norris  says  there  has  perhaps  been  as  much  discussion  of  taxation  in  the 
Ranges  of  New  York  as  of  any  one  subject.  The  farmers  are  of  one  mind  that 
land  pays  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  taxes.  Some  are  in  favor  of  exempting  per- 
sonal property,  but  others' favor  taxing  it.     (329.) 

Mr.  Burks  refers  to  an  inquiry  into  taxation  as  affecting  farmers  in  four  counties 
of  New  York,  instituted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1896, 
which  showed  that  the  fanners  bear  a  large  proportion  of  the  taxes.     (193. ) 

Mr.  WiBTiNG  does  not  think  that  the  fanners  in  New  York  are  disproportionately 
taxed.  The  average  farm  of  100  acres  pays  a  tax  not  exceeding  $25.  He  does  not 
think  that  this  amount  can  make  the  dinerence  between  good  times  and  hard  times 
to  the  owner  of  such  a  farm.     (994. ) 

Professor  Bailey,  of  CJomell  University,  quotes  a  letter  from  a  representative  New 
York  faumer,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  an  ordinary  farm  of  100  acres  has  to  pay  taxes 
amounting  to  not  far  from  $70  a  year.     (1007. ) 

Xew  Jersey. — According  to  Mr'  Dyb,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  methods  of  assessing  property  in  different  parts  oi  New  Jersey  are 
lacking  in  uniformity,  although  the  State  board  of  taxation,  which  was  recently  estab- 
lished, had  an  important  influence  in  reducing  this  evil.  Practically  all  farm  prop- 
erty is  asHessed  while  other  forms  of  property  escape.  The  taxation  of  corporations 
of  different  kinds  has  been  sufficient  since  1884  to  cover  the  expenses  of  State  govern- 
ment, except  the  State  school  tax,  but  the  local  taxpayers  do  not  profit  by  this  tax. 
There  is  a  project  now  on  hand,  in  view  of  the  increase  of  State  taxes,  to  distribute 
part  of  them  among  the  counties.  The  average  tax  rate  for  all  classes  of  governments  in 
the  State  in  1897  was  $  1 .  78  per  $100.  In  the  urban  counties,  where  the  average  assess- 
ment is  60  per  cent  of  the  true  value,  the  rate  was  $2.13;  in  the  agricultural  counties, 
wrhere  the  property  is  assessed  at  full  value,  the  average  was  $1.26.     (90, 91. ) 

Mr.  GoLES  considers  the  tax  laws  about  as  equitable  as  they  can  be  made,  but  com- 
plains that  some  officers  do  not  do  their  full  duty  in  executing  them,  so  that  some- 
times taxes  are  not  properly  equalized.  Everything  in  agriculture  can  be  seen  by 
the  assessor,  while  in  some  other  occupations  the  property  can  be  concealed.  (126.) 
Mr.  Kbtchuh,  of  Mercer  Ck)unty,  N.  J.,  says  tne  valuation  of  farm  land  in  that 
oounty  is  higher  than  that  of  city  property.    In  some  instances  a  hardship  results 
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from  the  farmer's  own  persistence  in  putting  too  hicrh  a  value  on  his  property.  He 
does  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  shrinkage  in  values,  especially  if  his  farm  is  for 
sale.  On  the  other  hand,  some  farm  land  is  occasionally  rated  too  low  by  the  assessor, 
especially  if  he  wants  to  be  reelected.  The  rate  of  taxation  oi  agricultural  property 
varies  from  $1.38  to  $1.45,  as  compared  with  about  ?2.50  in  Trenton.     ( 134. ) 

Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Hamilton  l)elieves  that  real  estate  holders,  including  farmers, 
are  taxed  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  classes  of  business  men  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  that  real  estate  bears  too  much  taxation,  and  that  some  other 
things  are  taxed  too  lightly.  With  the  development  of  business  most  of  the  people 
are  employed  and  receive  salaries,  some  of  them  very  large,  and  the  amount  of  their 
tax  is  almost  nothing.  Mr.  Hamilton  knows  of  men  who  get  salaries  of  $5,000  a 
year  whose  road  tax  is  75  cents,  while  a  common  day  laborer  in  the  same  commu- 
nity pays  a  road  tax  of  $1.80.  There  are  judges  of  courts  who  get  salaries  of  $4,000 
or  $5,000  who  pay  a  tax  of  $300,  while  a  man  who  owns  a  house  worth  $2,000  or 
$3,000  will  be  taxed  upon  its  full  value,  though  he  may  have  no  income  whatever 
and  may  be  in  debt  for  the  property.  Merchants  who  do  a  large  business  pay  almost 
no  tax  on  their  occupation.  The  tax  on  a  farm  property  worth  $6,000,  at  a  10-mill 
rate,  is  $60  a  vear,  though  the  fanner's  income  from  the  investment,  after  his  own 
labor  is  paid  for,  would  perhaps  not  l)e  over  $300,  and  if  there  is  a  Allure  of  crops 
the  tax  must  come  out  of  the  original  property  or  other  funds.  A  man  with  a  salary 
of  $5,000  a  year  would  pay  only  $3  as  a  l(>-mill  tax  on  his  occupation.  The  salaried 
man  who  invests  his  salary  in  a  mortgage  on  a  farm  pays  a  4-mill  tax  to  the  State, 
and  if  he  puts  his  mone}^  into  a  farm  he  will  pay,  on  an  average,  a  10-mill  tax.  The 
effect  of  the  difference  is  to  keep  men  from  buying  farms.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  it 
was  equitable  at  the  origin  of  the  Government  to  make  real  estate  l>ear  the  buraens 
of  government,  but  the  system  has  not  been  adjusted  to  meet  new  conditions.  (355, 
356.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  in  1890  Sec^retary  Edge,  of  the  Penns^^lvania  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  collected  statistics  of  actual  sales  of  farm  property  m  the  State  and  the 
tax  paid  bv  each  piece  of  property.  The  number  of  farms  returned  was  556  in  48 
counties;  they  had  been  sold  for  $4,225,805,  and  paid  a  tax  of  $40,282.65.  The  rate, 
not  deducting  the  tax  on  farm  animals,  which  is  comparatively  insignificant,  was 
9.50  mills,  and  after  deducting  the  personal  proi)erty  was  8.66  mills.  Mr.  Hamilton  at 
that  time  made  an  examination  of  a  county,  omittmg  the  boroughs,  and  found  that 
the  taxation  on  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  including  horses  and  cattle,  was  9.9 
mills.  In  1891  the  secretary  of  the  State  lK)ard  of  agriculture  collected  statistics  upon 
8,081  farms,  the  estimated  value  amounting  to  $51,525,929  and  the  taxes  paid  to 
$440,317.96.  In  1894  the  property  on  the  list  was  increased  to  19,719  farms,  and  in 
1895,  24,734,  the  total  value  being  $151,529,458  and  the  total  tax  $1,259,847.17,  or  8  3 
mills.  Examination  by  a  different  method  showed  that  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  country  and  city,  at  that  time  paid  about  15  mills.     (354. ) 

Ohio, — Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  the 
laws  of  Ohio  require  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  ac;tual  value,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  property  is  not  assessed  for  all  it  would  bring  under  the  moet 
favorable  conditions.  Mr.  Miller  has  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  ]my  an 
undue  proportion  of  taxes,  because  securities  are  not  placed  on  the  tax  list,  while  the 
famier^s  property  is  exported  to  view  and  can  not  e?ca]>e  the  assessor's  eye.     (611. ) 

Mr.  Brioham  believes  that  farmers  pay  relative  ly  nmch  more  taxes  than  other 
classes.  The  real  estate  itself  in  the  country  is  usually  assessed  higher  than  in  the 
cities,  especially  where  the  same  officer  or  authority  makes  the  assessments  in  lx>th. 
Certfiun  wealth  v  tay payers  in  the  town  usually  see  to  it  that  a  man  is  chosen  as 
assessor  who  will  be  inclined  to  favor  town  property. 

Personal  proi)erty  of  fanners  is  assessed  at  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  its  true  value 
in  Ohio,  while  other  forms  of  personal  property,  merchandise,  bonds  and  mortgages, 
bank  property,  etc.,  probably  are  not  assessed  above  15  percent.  This  is  not  because 
the  farmer  is  more  nonest,  but  because  he  can  not  secrete  his  property.  It  is  not 
pretended  in  Ohio  that  any  proi)erty  is  assessed  at  its  full  value;  the  assessment  at 
the  best  is  only  from  40  to  75  per  cent.  But  the  farmer's  personal  property  is  almost 
all  visible,  and  he  is  required  to  swear  to  a  minute  statement  of  his  possessions.  The 
assessor  knows  fairly  well  the  value  of  the  different  articles.  The  merchant,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  a  rough  sum  for  his  assessment,  and  usually  very  much  below  the 
true  value  of  his  stock,  and  the  assessor  is  incompetent  to  correct  it.  Manufacturers 
of  Ohio,  under  the  law  itself,  were  formerly  exempt  from  taxation  on  their  products 
on  hand.  It  was  shown  a  few  yeare  ago  that  some  of  the  strong  State  banks  were 
assessed  at  less  than  $2,000.  National  banks  can  not  escape  so  largely,  since  their 
books  are  open,  but  the  courts  in  certain  cases  have  held  that  their  property  coul<l 
not  be  aaeessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  property  around  them.     (14,  17.) 
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Indiana. — Mr.  Jones  confirms  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Brigham  as  to  the  relatively 
exce»ive  taxation  of  agricultural  property,  referring  especially  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 
He  adds  that  the  sche^lules  of  questions  useii  in  assessing  personal  property  apply 
especially  to  farm  pro|x?rty  and  are  leffi  detailed  as  to  other  clai^ses.  A  uniiorm 
method  of  assessing  pergonal  property  is  desirable.  Much  evasion  of  taxation  is  justi- 
fied bv  the  taxpayers  on  the  ground  that  assessments  are  so  uneaual.  If  a  note  is 
tamed  in  at  all  it  will  naturally  be  at  its  full  value,  while  merchandise,  etc.,  are  con- 
fessedly assessed  much  below  real  value.  Taxes  would  be  lowered  by  one-third  if  all 
property  wore  a.<ses»se<l.  Wealthy  men  do  not  always  escape  taxation,  but  securities 
of  different  kinds,  which  they  largely  hold,  are  frequently  exempt  from  taxation  or 
are  not  <liji«covered. 

The  farmers  are  often  without  representation  on  State  boards  of  equalization,  and 
yet  thoi^e  boards  are  more  familiar  with  the  value  of  farm  lands  than  of  city  property, 
and  af'iifess  it  too  high.     (34, 36. ) 

JUinoui. — Mr.  W11.8ON,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  says  the  fanners  of  Illi- 
nois are  not  satisfied  wnth  the  system  of  taxation.  The  farmers  are  paying  the  greater 
part  of  the  taxet^ — probablv  78  or  79  per  cent.  The  farmer  can  not  conceal  any  prop- 
erty even  if  he  is  so  mclinetf ;  it  is  all  out  under  the  assessor's  eye.  The  farmers  are  not 
great  money  lenders,  and  their  surplus  is  generally  invested  in  real  estate,  stock,  or 
something  visible.  The  farmer  gives  an  itemized  account  of  all  his  property,  and  he 
ia  alnjut  the  only  man  who  does.  The  assessor  asks  the  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
hopa.  and  chickens,  w^hereas  in  the  city  or  village  he  asks  the  merchants  the  amount 
of  their  merchandise  in  one  question.  '  The  bankers  nearly  escape  personal  property 
taxation.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  if  one  man  itemizes  his  property  every  other  man 
honld  do  so.     (247,248.) 

Minine»ota. — Mr.  Hanley  believes  farmers  pay  much  more  in  taxes  than  they 
should,  afi  compared  with  other  industries.  As  a  representative  of  the  farmers  l)efore 
the  Minnesota  State  board  of  equalization,  he  found  that  leading  merchants  and 
jobbers  who  were  rated  at  $1,000,000  and  carrie<l  $750,000  insurance  stated  that 
165,000  was  all  that  thev  ought  to  pay  taxes  on.  They  said,  "If  you  tax  us,  vou  will 
drive  uh  out  of  this  State."     (278.) 

tSo^ith  Dakota. — Mr.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota,  knows  of  no  intention  that  the 
farmer  should  be  overtaxed,  but  says  all  the  farmer  has  can  be  seen,  and  for  that 
reason  he  pays  more  nearly  on  what  he  has  than  one  who  has  his  money  invested 
otherwise.     Many  farmers  feel  that  they  are  unfairly  taxed.     (936.) 

Maj^land.—^lr.  Aoer  thinks  agricultural  property  in  Maryland  and  other  States 
bears  a  heavier  taxation  in  proportion  to  pronts  than  any  other  property,  because  it 
is  all  visible,  and  a  great  deal  of  invisible  property  is  never  taxe»  lie  believes  many 
men  will  perjure  themselves  in  returning  their  property  for  taxation  when  they  would 
not  in  any  other  cas^e.     (111.) 

Virgiiiia. — Mr.  Wbddkrburn,  master  of  the  Virginia  State  Grange,  says  the  farmers 
in  Virginia  jwiy  what  would  be  called  in  other  States  a  low  tax  rate.  His  opinion  is 
that  the  farme'r  has  the  best  of  it,  as  compared  with  the  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Wedderbum  does  not  believe  in  the  Virginia  system  of  licenses  and  taxes  on 
mannfactures.     ( 62 1 . ) 

Kentucky. — Mr.  Nall  considers  the  Kentucky  tax  law  sufficient,  but  says  the 
administration  of  it  has  failed  to  bear  equally  upon  farming  lands  and  other  property. 
The  farmer's  land  lies  before  the  assessor,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  assessed  up  to  its  full 
value, while  a  great  deal  of  corporate  and  invisible  property  has  escaped ;  but  in vestiga- 
tiiins  are  now  bringing  these  out,  and  the  evil  may  be  corrected.  The  answers  to  Mr. 
Nail's  inquiry  on  the  subject  indicate  that  agricultural  lands  bear  more  than  their 
just  proportion  of  taxation.     (81 1 . ) 

SauUi  Carolina, — Mr.  Hammond,  a  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  the 
present  weight  of  taxation  on  agricultural  property  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  it 
was  a  generation  or  more  ago.  The  burden  is  endured  without  rebellion  only  because 
it  is  distributed  among  small  taxpayers  who  do  not  realize  it.  *  'A  charge  of  $1  poll  tax 
and  of  $1  road  tax  is  collected  from  a  negro  who  has  not  a  change  of  clothes,  upon 
the  penalty  of  putting  him  on  the  chain  gang  if  it  is  not  paid.  The  asseasment  valua- 
tion of  prui>erty  is  preposterous,  unequal,  and  unjust.  When  made  by  local  boards 
ci  assessors  all  sorts  of  favoritism  is  shown.''     (827,  828. ) 

Oeoraia. — Mr.  Hale  declares  that  in  Geoi^ia  and  evervwhere  else  real  estate  pays 
more  than  its  share  of  taxation.  The  taxation  of  agricultural  property  in  (ieorgia  is 
on  a  par  with  other  real  estate.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  moderate.  Mr.  Hale  sug- 
gests mat  it  might  be  better  if  more  taxes  were  raised  and  used  for  the  public  benefit. 
(387.) 

Mr.  P£EK  says  taxes  on  farms  are  pretty  heavy  in  Georgia.  The  rate  is  about  6J 
mills,  and  nothing  on  the  farm  can  e.«ciipe  taxation.  The  assessments  generally  com- 
pare very  well  with  the  cash  value.     (460.) 
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Mr.  Redding  says  there  is  no  question  that  the  fanner  pays  the  peater  part  of  the 
taxes  in  Geoima.  Everything  he  owns  is  in  sight,  unless  he  is  nch  and  nas  stocks 
and  bonds.  He  generally  pays  taxes  on  his  mules,  horses,  cattle,  and  furniture.  If 
he  does  not  give  m  the  property  at  a  fair  valuation,  some  of  his  neighbors  will  com- 
plain, and  the  fear  of  being  raised  in  his  valuation  generallv  keeps  him  pretty  well 
up  to  the  average.  The  farmer  can  not  shift  his  taxes  as  other  classes  do.  Mr.  Red- 
ding does  not  hear  much  complaint  among  the  farmers  about  the  taxes  they  pay, 
however.  He  says  the  direct  tax  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  the  farmer  does  not 
know  what  he  pays  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Mr.  Redding  characterizes  the 
system  of  taxation  as  most  barbarous,  unjust,  and  iniquitous.  He  thinks  the  main 
burden  of  taxation  is  shifted  to  common  laborers.     (452,  453. ) 

According  to  Mr.  Barrett,  the  farmers  of  Georgia  oelieve  that  they  are  taxed  more 
than  manimcturers  and  owners  of  personal  property,  although  not  more  than 
mechanics,  miners,  and  others  who  own  real  estate.  Land  probably  bears  90  per 
cent  of  taxation  in  the  South.  The  money  and  the  notes  used  to  handle  the  cotton 
crop  entirely  escape  taxation.  They  are  often  taken  out  of  the  State  for  that  purpose. 
To  prevent  this  form  of  evasion,  Mr.  Barrett  suggests  that  notes  should  be  uncollect- 
ible unless  bearing  a  stamp  showing  that  the  tax  has  been  paid. 

The  witness  also  advocates  a  State  income  tax  in  default  of  the  national  income 
tax,  which  has  been  held  imconstitutional.  It  is  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  tax 
that  can  be  levied.     (54,  55. ) 

California. — Mr.  Burke  understands  that  in  California  a  form  of  classification  has 
been  adopted  which  included  91  specific  articles.  Among  these  there  are  11  which 
can  be  hidden,  such  as  bonds,  jewelry,  plate,  watches,  etc.  Of  the  91  articles  42  are 
peculiar  to  the  farmer,  such  as  hay,  hops,  butter,  clieese,  wood,  horses,  cattle,  etc, 
and  upon  all  but  11  or  12  the  farmer  would  stand  equally  with  other  members  of  the 
community.     (194, 195.) 

2.  Eqnal  taxation  in  oertain  States. — North  Dakota. — Mr.  Prom  says  the  taxes  are 
just  in  North  Dakota.  The  farmer  does  not  seem  to  have  any  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage, but  is  fairly  treated.     (791. ) 

North  Carolina, — Keplying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  agricultural  industr^y  in 
North  Carolina  pays  too  laige  a  proportion  of  the  taxes,  Mr.  White  says  he  thinks 
taxation  in  North  Carolina  is  pretty  well  equalized.     (432. ) 

Alabama. — Mr.  Poole  says  there  is  no  complaint  regarding  the  taxation  of  agri- 
cultural property  in  Alabama.    He  does  not  think  the  tax  is  excessive.     (924.) 

Louisiana. — Dr.  Stubbs  believes  that  the  Louisiana  system  of  taxation  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  legislature  is  composed  almost  exclusively^  of  planters  and  farmers, 
and  Dr.  Stubbs  believes  nearly  all  the  State  laws  are  satisfactory  to  most  of  the 
planters.     (782.) 

3.  TTnderasBessment  of  farm  land. — North  Dakota. — Mr.  Budge  says  the  North 
Dakota  farmers  consider  their  land  worth  from  $25  to  $40  an  acre.  The  taxes  are 
levied  on  a  valuation  from  $6.50  to  $7  an  acre,  but  none  of  the  land  would  sell  at 
that  price.  Farm  land  is  taxed  lower  than  other  property.  The  banks  are  assessed 
at  60  per  cent.    The  county  commissioners  equalize  the  valuations  made  by  the 

(849.) 


D.  Proposed  reforms.-— Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange, 
says  there  is  a  growing  desire  for  a  system  of  taxation  whereby  all  property  would 
b^r  an  equal  share.  The  Illinois  State  Grange  wants  every  man  to  pay  according 
to  what  he  is  worth,  but  has  no  definite  system  to  propose.  It  leaves  the  system  to 
be  devised  by  the  Industrial  Commission.     (247,  248.) 

Mr.  Stock  WELL  quotes  with  approval  ex-President  Harrison's  declaration  that  a 
system  must  be  inaugurated  to  equalize  tax  burdens,  and  that  the  country  can  not 
continue  to  exist  half  taxed  and  half  free.  He  also  quotes  President  Mo  Kin  ley  to 
the  effe<;t  that  equality  in  taxation  should  be  had,  and  that  one  class  of  property 
should  not  be  exempted  at  the  expense  of  another.     (898. ) 

1.  Improved  administration  of  the  general  property  tax. — Mr.  Stock  well  thinks  a 
fair  assessment  of  all  property  would  so  reduce  the  assessment  on  farming  lands  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  other  measures.  He  also  thinks  the  State  should 
take  greater  interest  in  the  support  of  schools,  which  should  not  be  almost  entirely 
a  matter  for  local  taxation.     (890. ) 

Mr.  Brigham  believes  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  productive  power 
of  property  in  considering  its  valuation;  that  the  same  rules  of  appraisement  and 
assessment  should  apply  to  all  individuals,  and  that  tax  laws  in  the  different  States 
should  be  made  unitorm  to  prevent  evasion  by  fictitious  changes  in  residence  and  in 
other  ways.     (16. ) 

Mr.  Ager  aavocates  a  system  of  annual  assessments  as  more  equitable  than  assees- 
ments  at  longer  intervals,  because  property  changes  in  i^ue,  and  soggeets  that 
instead  of  haying  three  aaseesors  one  would  be  sufficient.    (112. ) 
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Mr.  Halb  believes  there  should  be  a  uniform  law  in  every  State  requiring  the 
Ijsting  of  all  property  once  a  year,  under  a  very  severe  penalty.     (387. ) 

Mr.  NoRRis  thinks  that  all  classes  of  property  should  bear  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
equitable  proportion  of  taxes,  either  by  a  listing  system  or  some  other  system.  (326. ) 
Mr.  Hanlky  believes  in  taxing  every  article  of  property,  visible  or  invisible,  on  its 
full  cash  value.  He  proposes  that  certificates  of  stock  should  not  l>e  transferable  as 
legal  assets  unless  stamped  to  show  that  the  tax  has  been  paid  upon  them.  He 
believes  uniform  l^islation  necessary,  because  for  individual  Stat^  to  undertake 
such  taxation  would  drive  people  to  ether  States.     (278.) 

Mr.  Miller  says  there  are  in  Ohio  a  good  manv  farmers'  clubs  which  discuss  tax- 
ation and  other  (juestions  pertaining  to  a^culture.  The  farmers'  organizations 
very  generaUy  beheve  that  franchises  and  intangible  property  should  be  placed  on 
the' tax  duplicate  at  their  actual  value.  Mr.  Miller  believes  that  intangible  property 
should  be  assessed  according  to  its  earning  capacity.     (613. ) 

Mr.  NoRFLBET  Ls  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  low  rate  of  taxation  snould  be  fixed 
on  pereonal  property,  so  that  it  would  come  to  the  surface  and  be  assessed.  (489. ) 
Mr.  Burke  thinks  it  a  human  impossibility  to  prevent  deceit,  perjury,  and  fraud 
under  the  present  mixed  system  of  taxation.  The  system  is  too  confusing;  no  one 
mind  is  capable  of  grasping  it.  State  officers  might  accomplish  something,  how- 
ever, by  consultation  and  adopting  the  best  measures  possible.     (200.) 

Appointment  of  assessors, — Mr.  ^xk'Kwell  testifies  that  in  Massachusetts  the  asses- 
Bors  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  town.  He  thinks  it  would  be  far  better  if  they 
were  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  electors  by  being  appointed.  One  man  of 
prominence  and  wealth  can  assure  the  election  of  an  assessor  to  his  liking  or  endan- 
ger that  of  one  who  does  his  duty.  The  rich  influence  the  assessors  by  threatening 
to  leave  the  town  and  by  putting  the  honest  assessor  out  of  office.     (889.) 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  thinks  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  assessors  appointed 
instead  of  elected,  if  excellent  men  were  appointed,  because  men  who  are  elected 
■occooonB  are  greatly  inclined  to  favor  the  voters  of  their  districts.     (611.) 

Tax<iiion  of  evidences  of  mdehiedness. — Mr.  Clohan  suggests  a  twofold  remedy: 
(1)  He  would  allow  the  borrower  to  make  a  mortgage  a  matter  of  record  and  have 
the  tax  he  pays  credited  on  the  interest  due  on  his  note.  (2)  He  would  also  have 
any  evidence  of  debt  without  the  assessor's  stamp  showing  tnat  it  had  been  listed 
for  taxation  every  year  declared  uncollectible.     (599. ) 

Objections  to  tfie  jtersonal-property  Uix. — Mr.  Ralston  submits  a  report  which  he  pre- 
pared for  the  Washington  Board' of  Trade  upon  a  bill  pro'p<)8e(l  to  be  introduced  in 
Congress,  relative  to  tne  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    In  this  report  Mr.  Ralston  sets  forth  certain  objections  to  taxation  of  personal 
property:  (1)  Such  a  tax  is  inquisitorial  in  its  nature.     (2)  Because  of  this  met  false 
retams  are  rendered,  and  wherever  the  enforcement  of  the  personal-property  tax  is 
attempted  truthful  men  suffer  and  the  unscrupulous  gain.     (3)  Personal  taxes  are 
unequal  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  businesses  to  bear  them,  and  therefore  force 
»jme  men  out  of  their  occupations  and  so  foster  monopoly.     (4)  A  personal  tax  does 
not  commonly  rest  on  those  at  whom  it  is  directed.     A  tax  on  the  stock  of  a  store- 
keeper is  ultimately  paid  not  by  him,  but  by  his  customers.    It  is  therefore  not  a  tax 
rn  accumulated  wealth,  but  upon  the  necessities  of  life,  and  therefore  falls  upon 
poor  in  infinitely  greater  degree  than  on  the  rich.    In  like  manner  a  tax  on 
money  loaned  is  secured  bv  the  lender  from  the  borrower,  in  the  shape  of  commis- 
»ijDB  or  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest.     In  this  case  also  the  necessitious  pay  the  tax 
and  the  wealthy  escape.     ^5)  A  ^rsonal  tax  is  always  a  double  tax.     If  a  man  bor- 
rows $1,000  to  help  in  bujring  a  piece  of  real  estate  worth  $2,000,  and  if  he  pays  taxes 
on  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  also  on  the  $1,000  borrowi^l,  it  is  evident'that  he 
pays  taxes  on  a  total  valuation  of  $3,000,  or  pays  twice  on  the  borrowed  $1 ,000.    But 
all  personal  taxation  is  double  taxation  in  a  broader  and  less  obvious  sense.     Real 
eftate  increases  in  value,  a<!cording  to  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  possession, 
preservation,  and  production  of  personal  property.     If  we  tax  both  the  opportunity 
for  producing,  preserving,  and  enjoying  wealth,  as  represented  by  real  estate,  and 
also  the  thing  preserved  or  enjoyed,  in  the  form  of  personal  property,  we  inflict 
double  taxation.     (6)  Some  i>ersonal  property,  as  Government  Ixjnds,  is  exempt  by 
law,  and  this  introduces  an  inequality  between  some  owners  of  personal  property 
and  others.     (7)  A  personal  tax  is  readily  evaded.     (8)  A  jiersonal  tax  interferes 
with  thrift  and  throttles  industry.    To  tax  articles  produced  is  to  diminish  produc- 
tion, and  to  diminish  production  is  to  lessen  comfort  and  create  squalor.     f9)  The 
aaseBBor  can  know  little  of  the  personal  property  he  assesses,  especially  under  city 
conditions.     ( 1034, 1035. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  cites  a  considerable  number  of  official  reports  condemning  existing 
interna  of  personal-property  taxation  as  inefficient  and  unjust  The  Controller  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1898  declared  in  his  report  that  the  tax  upon  personalty 
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is  "unjiist  as  between  individuals,  unjust  as  between  communities,  and,  as  experience 
has  shown  the  world  over,  it  is  impossible  of  even  approximately  just  administra- 
tion." The  commission  appointed  to  inouire  into  the  expediency  of  revising  the  tax 
laws  of  Massachusett**,  in  its  report  issuea  in  October,  1897,  states  that  "everywhere, 
without  exception,  the  testimony  is  that  this  part  of  the  system  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  is  unequal,  unsuccessful,  often  demoralizing  to  tax  officers,  always  irritating 
to  taxpayerH."  The  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Taxation,  in  its  report  of  1897, 
declared  that  "the  <  nly  ones  who  now  pay  honest  taxes  on  personal  prooerty  are 
the  estates  of  de<tedents,  widows  and  orphans,  idiots  and  lunatics."  The  Ohio  Tax 
Ck)mniission  re{K)rtiHl  in  1893  that  "the  system  as  it  is  actually  administered 
results  in  debauching  the  moral  sense.  It  is  a  school  of  perjury.  It  sends  larg^e 
amounts  of  property  into  hiding.  It  drives  capital  in  large  quantities  frpm  the  State. ' ' 
(1037,1038.) 

Mr.  George,  formerly  an  assessor,  says  a  banker  in  his  town  bought  Government 
bonds  previous  to  the  first  of  May,  when  an  assessment  took  place,  and  after  the 
assessor  had  made  his  estimate,  found  it  profitable  to  sell  the  bonds  and  loan  out  the 
money,  sometimes  at  10  and  20  ))er  cent,  on  short-term  paper.  In  Chicago  tangible 
property  is  practically  confiscated,  while  those  who  have  their  investments  in  80D[ie 
other  form  escape  by  not  listing  their  proi)erty.  Even  under  the  new  compulsory 
law  they  are  refusing  to  schedule  their  property.  A  man  does  not  want  to  lie  if  he 
can  escape  it  by  saymg  nothinj?  at  all.     (221. ) 

Mr.  Burke  says  the  fanner  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  personal-property  tax.  He 
always  demands'  it,  on  the  mistaken  hypothesis  that  the  business  man  would  escape 
if  personal  property  were  not  taxed.     ( 195. ) 

2.  Equalisatioii  on  the  baiii  of  local  taxation. — Mr.  Ralston  mentions  a  plan  recently 
proposed  in  the  New  York  legislature  for  the  ec^ualization  of  taxation  between  cona- 
munities.  It  is  proposed  to  fix  each  community's  share  of  the  State  tax  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  tax  which  it  raises  for  local  purposes.     (1028. ) 

8.  Partial  exemption  of  hoaiei. — In  a  re{K)rt  prepare<l  for  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  upon  a  bill  relating  to  taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  KAUfroN  sug- 
gests a  partial  exemption  from  taxation  of  houses  oi'cupied  by  their  owners.  The 
exemption  proi)osed  extends  to  $1,000  of  assessed  value  in  each  case.  It  is  suggested 
that  such  a  mea»«ure  would  increase  the  number  of  home  owners  by  placing  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  purchase  of  homes  and  diminishing  the  annual  outfay  necessary  to 
maintain  them.  It  would  stimulate  the  construction  of  more  and  better  houses  and 
increase  the  employment  of  labor  in  building  them.  The  whole  community  would 
share  in  the  benefit  of  this  quickening  effect.  It  would  tend  to  the  use  of  lai^ger  lots, 
because  men  would  be  l)etter  able  to  afford  them,  and  would  so  promote  the  health 
of  the  community.  The  teinixjrary  diminution  of  revenue  would  probably  be 
speedily  offset  by  the  increased  production  of  houses  and  by  the  rise  of  land  values 
due  to  the  larger  use  of  land.     ( 1036, 1037. ) 

4.  Taxation  of  productive  property  and  ooonpationi — Lioenie  taxei. — Mr.  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  believes  that  all  income-producing  property, 
professions,  occupations,  and  industries,  including  the  franchises  of  corporations,  etc., 
should  be  taxed  according  to  net  income  or  profit.  The  implements  of  the  trade  or 
occupation,  carriages  for  personal  use,  furniture  and  other  naturally  unproductive 
property  the  necessarv  parts  of  the  equipment  of  a  comfortable  home  should  be 
exempt.  A  house  or  buikiing  that  may  be  rented  should  be  taxed,  being  capable  of 
production.  The  tax  on  each  piece  of  property  should  have  a  direct  relation  to  its 
income-producing  power,  and  should  never  exceed  the  net  income.  The  State  can 
not  afford  to  re<iuire  an  individual  to  pay  a  tax  greater  than  the  producfng  power  of 
his  property,  for  anything  that  impoverishes  the  citizens  is  a  detriment  to  the  State. 
Mr.  Hamilton  would  tax  vacant  lots  in  accordance  with  the  average  annual  increase 
in  value,  and  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  undeveloped  mining  property  and 
woodland.  A  part  of  the' income,  he  says,  should  be  left  to  the  owner  as  interest,  so 
that  he  can  be  induced  to  keep  his  money  in  that  kind  of  property  and  ultimately 
make  it  productive;  then  the  State  will  get  the  advantage  ol  the  tax.  To  tax  com- 
paratively unproductive  property,  as  a  vacant  lot,  accoraing  to  the  value  of  the  but- 
rounding  lots,  would  be  confiscating  the  property.     (359, 360, 363. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  testifies  that  about  50  years  ago  Pennsylvania  was  forested  through 
a  breadth  of  perhaps  100  miles  from  the  Virginia  line  to  the  New  York  line;  but 
to-day  there  is  hardly  any  timber  in  all  that  region,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
hold  timber  land.  The  tax  on  timber  land  will  confiscate  it  in  a  very  few  years,  and 
the  owners  have  been  obliged  to  cut  the  timber  and  sell  it  in  self-defense.  Localities 
have  raised  the  tax  on  tiinber  land  so  that  the  annual  growth  would  not  begin  to 
pay  the  tax  and  the  interest  on  the  money  invested.  Quantities  of  lands  have  be^ 
abandoned  and  sold  at  tax  sales  because  the  owners  could  not  afford  to  hold  them. 
If  there  had  been  some  system  by  which  the  owner  had  been  allowed  a  fair  income, 
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a  million  acres  wonld  be  today  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
great  industry  which  has  nearfy  left  the  State.  Landowners  are  (X)ming  to  the  For- 
estry CommisHion  and  wanting  it  to  take  lands  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  an  acre  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  worth  a  large  amount  of  money  because  of  the  timber  on  them. 
(363.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  suggests  that  reforested  lands  should  be  taxed  annually  on  their 
estimated  income-pn)ducing  power,  and  that  when  the  timber  is  finally  cut  the  tax 
iihould  be  levietl  upon  the  product,  instead  of  putting  a  ruinous  tax  ui^on  the  land 
while  the  timber  is  growing.  Putting  the  main  tax  on  the  product  would  defer  the 
cutting  of  the  timber  as  long  as  possible,  and  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  capitalists 
who  wished  to  invest  their  money  over  a  long  series  of  years  to  put  it  into  timber 
land,  with  tlie  a^ssurance  that  it  would  not  be  taxed  out  of  existence,  but  would  ulti- 
mately pay  a  revenue.     (365. ) 

Mr."  Hamilton  is  of  the  opinion  that  places  of  religious  worship,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  cemeteries  and  burial  lots  should  beexeinpteti  from  taxa- 
tion, a  tax  upon  them  being  a  discouragement  of  religion,  morality,  education,  or 
charity.  Every  man  is  bound  to  support  good  order,  and  the  church  is  the  best 
policeman  in  any  city;  any  burden  laid  upon  the  churt'h  is  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  individuals  composing  it,  and  it  is  un&iir  to  increase  the  burdens  of  men 
who  are  already  doing  their  full  duty  as  citizens  and  taxpayers,  by  requiring  them 
to  pay  a  tax  upon  an  object  of  beneficence.     (358,  361,  363. ) 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  suggests  the  classification  of  lands  and  the  valu- 
ation by  classes  and  the  taxation  of  licenses  and  franchises.  He  would  also  advocate 
a  license  tax  on  cotton  planting  in  proportion  to  acreage.  This  would  diminish  the 
excess  of  expenditure  in  that  direction  and  turn  the  energies  of  the  community  prof- 
itably to  other  pursuits.     (828.^ 

Mr.  Miller  tninks  the  constitution  of  Ohio  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it 
legal  to  impose  a  license  or  control  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  There  would  be  a  more 
re:<ponsible  class  of  people  in  the  business,  it  would  be  better  controlled,  and  a  larger 
revenue  would  be  received  from  the  business  which  adds  greatly  to  the  burdens  of 
the  people.     (613. ) 

Mr.  Kalston  declares  that  trade  licenses  or  occupation  taxes  infringe  the  inalien- 
able right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  nearly  tax 
out  of  existence  the  poor  and  defenseless,  while  the  rich  accept  their  comparatively 
small  occupation  tax  as  a  partial  protection  against  competition.  To  them  the  occu- 
pation tax  is  useful  in  the  maintenance  of  business  monopolies.  This  is  in  itself  a 
^rosB  perversion  of  the  taxing  power.  However,  the  identification  of  those  engaged 
m  certain  occupations  is  sometimes  desirable,  and  a  high  license  tax  on  certain 
occupations  may  be  desirable  for  police  reasons.  Identification  could  be  secured 
where  necessary  by  a  nominal  tax  of  25  or  50  cents  a  year.     (1035.) 

5.  iBeome,  inheritance,  and  eorporation  tazei. — Mr.  Powers  says  the  systems  of  taxa- 
tion of  most  of  the  States  need  complete  remodeling.  They  were  developed  at  a  time 
when  all  property  was  visible;  but  visible  forms  of  wealth  now  make  up  only  about 
one-half  of  the  total,  and  about  one-third  of  the  property  of  the  country  escapes  tax- 
ation. To  meet  these  conditions  we  must  change  our  methods  and  adopt  various 
forms  of  taxation  suited  to  the  time — the  corporation  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  income 
tax.     (184.) 

Mr.  AoER  favors  an  income  tax  and  both  a  collateral  and  a  direct  inheritance  tax, 
and  8a}r8  that  corporations  should  pay  their  share.     (112.) 

Mr.  Jones,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  advocates  a  graded  income  tax,  with 
the  exemption  of  a  reasonable  cost  of  living.  The  tax  should  be  so  adjusted  to  the 
general  property  tax  as  not  to  involve  a  double  burden  on  the  same  income.  Mr. 
Jones  opposes  the  sinj^le  tax,  and  also  the  inheritance  tax,  on  the  ground  that  if  a 
man  has  paid  taxes  fairly  during  his  life  it  is  unjust  to  take  from  his  children  a  part 
of  the  property  he  leaves.     (36,  37.) 

Mr.  CvEOBOE  believes  that  the  only  way  to  reach  capital  successfully  is  by  an  income 
tax.  He  says  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  pay  taxes  if  he  gets  the  money,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  pay  taxes' if  he  is  not  earning  anything.     (221.) 

Mr.  Hale  favors  an  income  tax  in  the  States.  He  believes  in  the  justice  of  a  grad- 
uated income  tax,  but  he  would  have  everyone  a  taxpayer.  He  thinks  the  humblest 
citizen  would  have  more  interest  in  local  and  State  governments  if  he  paid  a  small 
tax.  Mr.  Hale  does  not  think  that  any  upright  business  man  would  be  injured  by 
having  his  income  made  public.     (387,  388.) 

Mr.  Stock  WELL  considers  the  income  tax  a  just  tax,  but  not  sufiicient.  There 
should  be  also  a  tax  on  property,  and  honest  returns  should  be  enforced.     (9(X). ) 

Mr.  Stockwell  declares  that  those  corporations  that  yield  a  return  of  12,  20,  and  40 
per  cent  ought  to  be  taxed  according  to  ability.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  let  their 
returns  be  Imown  to  the  Government  which  protects  them  and  gives  them  their 
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opportunity.  Taxation  of  the  giant  monopolies  according  to  their  ability  woald  not 
help  the  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  would  lessen  the  burden  of  general  taxation. 
(898,  900.) 

Mr.  Ralston,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  with  refer- 
ence to  taxation  in  the  District  of -Columbia,  deprecates  the  levying  of  any  special 
lax  upon  corporations,  excepting  those  which  enjoy  natural  or  artincial  monopolies. 
If  any  such  special  tax  is  to  oe  levied,  he  suggests,  as  one  involving  the  minimum  of 
evil,  a  tax  upon  their  net  earnings.     (1035.) 

6.  A  lingle  tax  on  land  valnet. — Mr.  Redding,  director  of  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station,  would  substitute  the  single  tax  for  the  present  system  of  taxation,  taking  all 
taxes  off  personal  property.     (452. ) 

Mr.  Burke,  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Voice,  advocates  a  single  tax  on  land  valaes, 
believing  that  there  is  no  other  form  of  taxation  that  is  equitable  and  just  under  all 
circumsSinces.  No  one  can  own  personal  property  to  a  very  lai^ge  amount,  except 
in  the  form  of  jewelry  and  small  trinkets,  unless  it  is  in  some  way  related  to  land. 
Stocks  and  bonds  have  their  basis  in  land.  A  merchant  would  not  escape  taxation 
under  the  system  proposed,  because  he  must  have  a  store,  the  rental  on  which  would 
go  into  the  public  treasury.  Taxation,  Mr.  Burke  savs,  should  encourage  trade,  and 
not  put  a  fine  upon  it;  the  benefit  would  be  diffused  through  the  commimity,  because 
goods  would  be  sold  more  cheaplv.  The  hypothesis  of  the  single  tax  is  that  society 
has  created  land  values.  It  is  a  form  of  taxation  which  is  not  taxation  at  all,  but 
simply  rental  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  fee  simple  would 
not  be  altered  and  the  mode  of  assessment  and  collection  would  not  be  changed. 
(195,196.) 

Mr.  Burke  thinks  assessment  would  be  equitable  under  the  single-tax  system 
because  the  map  in  the  county  treasurer's  office  would  show  the  valuation  of  each 
piece  of  property.  He  thinks  no  other  scheme  of  taxation  has  ever  been  devised  to 
open  taxation  to  the  inspection  of  all.  A  published  list  of  taxes  w*ould  not  show 
anything  under  the  present  system  because  of  the  improvements  on  some  property; 
but  if  there  were  no  buildings  involved  any  discriminations  would  be  apparent. 
The  single  tax,  he  says,  would  also  prevent  inequalities  between  different  sections  of 
the  State,  because  there  would  be  a  common  basis  for  comparison.     (198-200. ) 

Mr.  Burke  says  the  farmers  of  Illinois  do  not  want  the  single  tax,  but  thinks  the^ 
would  favor  it  if  they  did  not  have  an  idea  that  it  would  disturb  their  fee.  Under  it 
the  farmer  would  not  pay  a  tithe  of  the  taxes  he  now  pays,  and  every  railroad  and 
every. corporation  which  has  the  slightest  relation  to  land  would  pay  upon  its  land 
values  in  the  same  ratio  as  himself.  A  farmer  would  pay  only  upon  original  land 
values.  Cook  County  would  pay  its  fair  share.  Mr.  Burke  cites  figures  to  the  effect 
that  Cook  County  has  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  real  estate  values  of  the  State, 
but  only  one  sixty-third  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  State  in  watches  and  clocks,  one 
twenty-second  as  much  in  carriages  and  wagons  and  in  money,  and  one-tenth  as 
much  in  credits,  as  shown  by  the  assessed  valuation.  Personal  property  is  only  13J 
per  cent  of  the  total  valuation  in  Cook  County  and  17.7  per  cent  m  the  remainaer  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Burke  says  some  one  must  make  up  for  every  piece  of  personal  prop- 
erty that  escapes  taxation.     (197,  198.) 

Mr.  Burke  thinks  a  single-tax  law  would  settle  the  question  of  trusts,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  taxation,  by  destroying  special  privileges.     (200.) 

Mr.  Ralston  defines  the  single  tax  as 

"A  system  of  taxation  which  calls  for  the  levyineof  all  taxes  on  the  value  of  land,  ezclusiye  of  the 
Improvements  borne  upon  the  land.  When  carried  to  its  logical  ultimate,  it  would  involve  the  doing 
away  with  all  tariff  taxes,  and  with  all  license  taxes,  with  a  possible  exception  in  so  far  as  license 
taxes  are  imposed  for  police  reasons;  the  abolition  of  all  taxe£  on  personal  property  and  of  taxes  upon 
the  improvements  upon  land,  leaving  as  the  sole  subject  of  taxation  the  value  of  land  itself,  the  one 
thing  which  is  not  tne  direct  result  of  labor,  and  which  is  rather  the  incidental  result  flowing  from 
the  advancement  of  the  community,  from  the  perfection  of  government,  from  the  educational  and 
other  advances  incidental  to  the  community,  transportation  lacilities.  and  any  of  the  elements  that 
would  naturally  conspire  to  maintain  or  increase  the  value  of  land." 

Mr.  Ralston  explains  that  the  single  tax  is  entirely  different  from  land  nationaliza- 
tion, and  does  not  involve  anv  ownership  of  land  by  the  state  or  any  change  of 
ownership  or  management  Mr.  Ralston  understands  that  the  socialists  believe  in 
land  nationalization  and  would  have  the  community  own  the  land  and  deteimine 
the  use  to  which  each  parcel  should  be  put  The  single  taxers  would  leave  the  land 
in  the  possession  of  its  owners  end  leave  them  the  management  of  it  as  exclusively 
as  now.     (1019,1027.) 

In  the  belief  of  single  taxers  there  has  been  a  constant  groping  toward  the  single 
tax  for  several  hundr^  years.  Mr.  Ralston  cites  several  French  philosophers  of  Uie 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Turgot,  the  great  French  minister,  tried  to 
reform  the  system  oiFiench  taxation  in  the  line  of  a  single  tax.    The  vested  interests  of 
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Fnmoe  were  too  strong  for  him  and  he  nltimatelv  loet  his  power.  Later  several  English 
writers  set  forth  the  general  principles  whicn  are  now  ^uped  under  the  name  of 
the  Gangle  tax.  The  theorv  has  been  elaborated  most  logically  and  most  completely 
by  Xr.  Henry  Geoige.  Mr.  Geoige  did  not  claim  to  be  the  onginator  of  his  system. 
Tlie  ideas  which  are  associated  with  his  name  may  be  found  in  writings  of  far 
earlier  date.  He  assembled  and  grouped  those  ideas  and  clothed  them  in  a  style  of 
unsorpasBed  literary  excellence.  Mr.  George  himself  refers  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  to  such  names  as  those  of  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  present  movement  toward  the  single  tax  may,  however,  be  dated 
fn>m  the  publication  of  Mr.  Geoige's  Progress  and  Poverty  in  1879.  Mr.  George's 
campaign  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  in  1886  gave  notoriety  to  the  movement, 
and  it  was  brought  again  into  prominence  by  his  second  campaign  for  the  mayoralty 
in  1897.     (1019,1020.) 

Mr.  Balston  mentions  several  legislative  proposals  which  have  looked  toward  partial 
or  complete  adoption  of  the  single  tax.  About  1891  a  subcommittee  of  the  Coiumitteeof 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  headed  by  Hon.  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  made  an  investigation  of  the  system  with  respect  to  the  advisability  of 
pattins  it  into  effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
avorable  and  was  supported  with  an  abundance  of  tables.  When  the  Wilson  bill 
was  before  Congress  an  amendment  was  introduced  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
land  iraJues  throughout  the  United  States  as  a  supplement  to  the  taxation  of  iinports. 
The  amendment  received  the  votes  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Harter,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Tracy, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  John  De  Witt  Warner,  of  New  York  City.  It  was  of 
course  defeated.  At  the  last  session  of  Conj^reas  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  grad- 
ual adoption  of  the  single  tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  nothing  came  of  it,  though 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  District. 

Some  3  years  aeo  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Washington 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  and  submitted  to  the  people  to  permit  local  bodies  to 
adopt  the  single-tax  system,  if  they  should  desire,  for  local  purposes.  Though  not 
necesBarily  a  single-tax  proposition,  it  was  so  treated  by  the  people  and  press  of  the 
State.  It  was  oefeated,  but  it  received  a  very  heavy  vote  m  toe  popular  election. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Colorado  a  somewhat  similar  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  b]^  a  vote  of  about  4  or  5  to  1,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  people  in  1902.  A  similar  amendment  was  discussed  in  the  last  si'ssion  of  the 
leguuature  of  Delaware.  It  passed,  the  lower  house  and  was  defeated  in  the  senate 
by  pure  accident,  through  tne  momentary  absence  of  one  advocate  of  it,  and  the 
negative  vote  of  another,  cast  under  a  misunderstanding.  Several  similar  proposi- 
tions have  come  near  adoption  in  other  States  at  recent  sessions  of  their  legislatures. 
One  was  lost  in  the  State  of  Michigan  about  2  years  ago  by  1  vote  in  the  house,  after 
having  passed  the  senate.     ( 1020, 1021. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  declares  that  the  single  tax  has  received  the  very  general  sanction  of 
lalx>r  oiganizations  throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
opposition  to  it  among  them,  unless  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  have  not  studied 
the  question  or  who  are  biased  by  what  they  consider  their  more  immediate  personal 
interests.  A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  newspaper  men  also  believe  in  the 
single  tax.  The  idea  does  not  yet  find  support  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  press; 
bat  this,  the  witness  believes,  is  because  the  editorial  columns  are  laively  controlled 
by  the  business  office,  and  business  interests  are  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  on  this 
sabject  to  realize  that  their  best  development  will  l>e  found  in  the  line  of  the  single 
tax.     (1020,  1021.) 

Some  60  jrears  ago  the  common  council  of  the  town  of  Alton,  111.,  passo<l  a  rei^olu- 
tion  providmg  that  all  taxes  should  be  levied  upon  the  value  of  the  land,  and  that 
improvements  and  personal  property  should  be  exempt  Mr.  Ralston's  knowledge 
of  the  fact  is  derived  from  a  report  of  a  case  in  one  of  the  earliest  Illinois  Re{K>rt8. 
The  case  related  to  the  validity  of  a  tax  deed.  The  constitution  of  Illinois  provided 
that  all  property  should  be  taxed,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the  town  of  Alton 
had  violated  this  provision.  The  supreme  court  decided  that  Alton  had  no  right  to 
make  the  exemptions  it  had  made.  Mr.  Ralston  remarks  as  a  curious  fact  that  the 
arguments  of  the  attorneys  for  the  town  in  this  case  were  suljstantially  the  arguments 
now  brought  forward  by  single  taxers;  namely,  that  such  a  system  of  taxation  would 
prove  beneficial  to  inaustrv,  would  tend  to  the  building  of  houses,  and  might  do 
away  with  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use,  for  speculation,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Ralston  describes  a  similar  experiment  in  which  he  himpelf  was 
directly  interested.  The  town  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  where  Mr.  Ralston  lives,  decided 
in  18^,  by  vote  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  to  exempt  improvements  from  taxa- 
tion.   Peraonal  property  was  already  exempted.    Upon  the  asseeament  roll  of  the 
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town  was  a  column  for  land  values,  a  column  for  improyements,  and  a  column  for 
personal  property.  The  only  change  of  system  was  to  strike  out  the  improvement 
colunm  and  the  personal  property  column.  The  rate  of  taxation  was  raised  from  15 
cents  to  25  cents.  Taxes  were  collected  under  this  system  for  1  year.  The  specula- 
tors of  the  town  antagonized  the  movement  and  appealed  to  the  courts.  In  the  cir- 
cuit court  the  town  was  sustained,  but  the  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  measure 
was  not  authorized  by  the  charter  of  the  town  and  was  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Ral- 
ston adds  that  since  that  time  the  single  tax  has  not  been  attempted  in  this  ooimtry, 
laively  and  perhaps  altogether  because  of  constitutional  difficulties.     (1022,  1031. ) 

In  New  Zealand  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  colonial  taxes  are  levieil  on  the 
value  of  lands,  exclusive  of  improvements.  A  considerable  number  of  towns  or  local 
taxing  districts  have  also  adopted  the  single-tax  system  for  local  purposes.  No  town 
or  taxing  district  in  New  Zealand,  having  once  made  the  change,  has  gone  back  to 
the  old  method.  Adjoining  towns,  seeing  the  benefit  of  the  new  plan,  have  adopted 
the  single  tax  by  majorities  running  as  high  as  8  and  10  to  1.     (1022,  1023. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  asserts  that  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  improvements  detens  the  making 
of  improvements.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  that  imorovements  be  made,  we  ought  to 
avoid  that  which  in  a  degree  prevents  them.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
diminish  the  number  of  dogs  is  to  tax  them.  In  France  there  is  a  tax  on  windows 
and  doors.  It  diminishes  the  use  of  windows  and  doors,  to  the  detriment  of  health. 
England  had  the  same  experience  with  a  window  tax,  and  also  with  a  tax  on  fire- 
places; the  number  of  windows  and  the  number  of  fireplaces  were  diminished.  The 
tax  on  houHes  has  an  effect  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  tax  on  dogs  or  on  windows. 
It  compels  people  to  live  in  poorer  houses,  because  in  paying  their  rent  they  have  to 
pay  the  tax.     It  limits  the  employment  of  labor  in  producing  houses.     ( 1023. ) 

Mr.  Ra]8tt>n  discusses  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  improvements  upon  land 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  benefit  derived  fn)m  the  expenditure  of  taxes.  II  a 
street  in  front  of  a  house  is  improved,  the  value  of  the  house  is  not  increased 
or  maintained  hy  it  The  value  of  tne  house  is  added  to  by  things  that  the 
owner  does — pamting  or  building  an  addition.  The  town,  by  improving  the 
streets,  adds  value  to  something,  out  not  to  the  house.  The  whole  benefit  of  the 
street  improvement  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The  same  is  true  of  side- 
walks, sewers,  and  water  systems.  The  value  of  the  land  is  increased  by  such 
improvements,  but  the  value  of  the  house  itself  remains  the  same.  It  is  said  that 
the  house  ought  to  be  taxed  because  the  taxes  pay  for  protection  from  fire  and  from 
violence;  but  the  fire  department  and  the  police,  however  efficient,  do  not  in  the 
least  increase  the  value  of  the  house.  They  do  increase  the  value  of  the  land.  If  a 
house  in  one  locality  is  better  protected  from  fire  or  from  thieves  than  a  house  in 
another,  the  land  that  that  house  stands  on  will  have  a  higher  value  than  the  land 
that  the  other  house  stands  on;  but  the  houses  themselves,  if  they  are  similar,  will 
l)e  of  equal  value.  For  a  tax  upon  a  piece  of  land,  M'hether  it  is  expended  in  street 
improvements  or  in  police  or  fire  protection,  the  owner  of  the  land  gets  a  money 
return;  but  for  a  tax  upon  his  house  he  gets  no  return.  Somebody,  however,  does 
get  it.  Suppose  that  beside  the  house  there  is  a  vacant  lot;  the  value  of  that  vacant 
lot  Ih  increased  just  as  much  by  the  street  improvements  and  by  the  protection 
against  thieves  and  against  fire  as  the  value  of  the  lot  on  which  the  house  stands. 
The  owner  of  the  vacant  lot  gets  the  return,  not  only  for  the  tax  which  he  pays  on 
his  lot,  but  also  for  a  part  of  the  tax  which  his  neighbor  pays  on  his  house.  The 
single  taxcr  holds  that  in  this  injustice  lies  the  secret  of  the  maladjustment  of 
society.  So  long  as  taxes  are  laid  on  the  property  of  one  man  and  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  another  man,  a  proper  adjustment  of  industrial  conditions  is  impoasible. 
It  is  necessary  to  readjust  the  svstem  of  taxation  upon  the  clear,  logical,  and  just 


basis  of  giving  a  man  just  what  lie  pays  for,  and  not  taking  money  from  one  man 
and  giving  it  to  another.     (1022,  1023. ) 
Mr.  Ra&ton  ix)ints  out  that  great  quantities  of  land  that  ought  to  be  used  are  held 


idle,  in  order  that  their  owners  may  make  a  profit  by  the  rise  in  value.  The  people 
in  the  cities  are  crowded  together  in  narrow  quarters,  and  the  workmen  who  would 
be  glad  to  build  lai^r  and  better  houses  for  them  are  depriveil  of  employment.  If 
the  tax  on  houses  were  abolished  and  the  tax  on  vacant  lands  were  increased,  it 
would  no  longer  \ye  profitable  to  hold  land  idle  for  speculative  purposes.  When  the 
adoption  of  the  single  tax  in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  was  proposed,  some  of  the  landholders 
said^  '*If  we  have  the  single  tax  the  tax  on  land  will  be  so  high  that  no  poor  man 
can  buy  a  lot.**  But  when  the  single  tax  was  adopted  they  said,  **  We  can  not  afford 
to  pay  these  taxes,  and  we  shall  have  to  sell  at  any  price  if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
single  tax."  The  effect  of  the  single  tax  would  l)e  to  increase  the  amount  of  land 
available  for  use,  to  lower  the  selling  price  of  it  and  encourage  building,  to  increase 
the  employment  of  labor,  and  to  give  the  people  better  conditions.     (1025,  1026.) 


digest: ^TAXATION    OF    LAND   VALUES.  CCCXCVII 

Mr.  Salston  declares  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  upholder?  of  the  nin^le  tax  the 
lecnrrenoe  of  hard  times  is  due  to  the  vicious  system  of  holtiing  land  for  BfHH'ulation. 
which  is  connected  with  a  vicious  system  of  taxation,  ai:d  until  this  in  corrected 
hard  times  will  constantly  recur.  THe  inheritani*e  law  of  France  iH  believed  by  sin- 
gle taxere  to  have  contribute  to  the  comparative  exemption  of  France  from  indus- 
trial depreaaions  and  to  its  rapid  recovery  from  the  rava^^  of  war.  France  does  not 
allow  a  man  to  will  away  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  land  from  his  children. 
The  system  is  not  theoretically  the  best,  because  it  divides  land  into  too  small  hold- 
ings and  makes  it  impossible  to  work  land  in  the  most  economical  way.  Yet  in  a 
laiiire  d^^ree  it  has  proved  the  salvation  of  France.     ( 1026,  1029. ) 

Mr.  Ralfiton  says  that  in  the  opinion  of  single  taxers  one  man  has  as  eood  a  natu- 
ral right  as  another  to  be  upon  the  earth  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  punuit  of  happiness.  If  one  man  owns  the  land  upon  which  others  have  to 
live,  he  pomoooco  not  only  his  own  ri^ht  to  life,  libertv,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  theirs  too.  They  have  to  pay  him  for  the  privilege  of  existence.  Men  are  not 
eaoally  free  when  one  has  to  pay  tribute  to  another  to  get  at  the  earth  upon  which 
all  most  live.  Assuming  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  make  use  of  the  earth,  no 
messure  is  necessary  to  secure  this  right  except  the  })avment  into  a  common  fund, 
to  be  disbursed  for  the  common  benefit,  of  the  special  value  which  accrues  to  the 
ownera  of  land  merely  as  owners.  If  20  men  were  common  owners  of  a  horse  and 
the  yearly  value  of  the  use  of  the  horse  were  $20,  the  rights  of  all  would  be  secure  if  one 
man  used  the  horse  and  paid  $20  into  a  common  fund,  to  be  disbursed  to  all  the  stock- 
bolders.  So  if  the  net  rental  value  of  the  land  of  the  United  States  is  $1,000,000,000 
a  year,  if  the  owners  of  land  pay  that  billion  dollars  into  the  common  fund  and  it  is 
disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community ,  the  equal  rights  of  everyone  to  the 
land  upon  which  all  work  and  live  will  be  recognized,  and  the  extremes  of  poverty 
and  w4ilth  which  now  exist  because  certain  persons  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the  value 
of  land  will  disappear.    ( 1026. ) 

Mr.  Balston  explains  that  under  the  single-tax  system  the  taxes  for  the  General 
Government,  as  well  as  for  the  State  and  the  localities,  would  l)e  collected  just  as 
the  State  and  local  taxes  are  collected  now.  No  new  system  would  be  necessary. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  what  proportion  the  share  of  United  States 
taxes  which  would  fall  to  a  particular  State,  tc^ether  with  all  the  State  and  local 
taxes,  would  bear  to  the  rental  value  of  land.  Mr.  Shearman,  in  his  work  on  Natu- 
lal  Taxation,  shows  satisfactorily,  in  Mr.  Ralston' s  judgment,  that  the  present  rental 
value  of  land,  exclusive  of  improvements,  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  all  local  and 
general  taxes.     ( 1026,  1027. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  does  not  admit  that  private  ownershio  of  land  has  lieen  instrumental 
in  bringing  us  to  our  high  position  m  civilization  and  wealth.  He  thinks  it  has  been 
a  deterrent,  in  that  it  has  enabled  land  to  be  held  out  of  use.  This  withholding 
of  land  has  thrown  people  out  of  work,  has  prevented  the  onlerly  development  of 
dties,  and  has  amassed  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  some  people  and  held  other?*  in 
poverty.     (1028.) 

To  the  question  whether  a  small  manufacturer  mi^ht  not  l)e  eje<*te<i  from  his  place 
of  bosinesB  by  a  rich  and  powerful  rival,  under  the  smjjle-tax  system,  by  the  process 
of  outbidding  him  for  the  use  of  the  land  on  which  his  factory  stands,  Mr.  Ralnton 
replies  that  such  a  bid  could  not  be  accepted  bv  the  assessor  nor  supported  by  the 
community.  The  tax  to  be  levied  is  determined  by  what  the  community  generally 
ia  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land.  It  would  not  under  any  circumstances  he 
determined  by  the  extraordinary  offers  of  an  individual.  Property  does  not  rise  in 
value  in  an  extraordinary  decree  in  a  particular  square  and  not  in  a  neighboring 
square  sunilarly  situated.     ( 1029. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  goes  on  to  say  that  the  tax  on  land  would  increase  with  the  value  of 
l^d  just  as  it  does  now,  though  in  a  greater  degree.  1 1  happens  to-day  that  improve- 
ments become  valueless  because  of  changes  in  the  surroundings  of  the  land.  Improve- 
ments which  were  made  20  or  30  years  ago  at  great  exj)ense  may  now  be  entirely 
nwregarded  in  selling  the  land  in  some  cases,  iKJcause  they  are  no  longer  suitable  for 
the  situation;  they  have  become  valueless.  That  might  happen  under  the  single  tax 
to  the  disadvantage  of  owners,  but  it  happens  to-day.     (1028. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  expresses  the  opinion  that  taxes  can  be  nhifted  only  through  some 
change  that  they  make  in  the  value  of  the  thing  taxed.  The  value  of  a  thing  is 
uicreased  either  oy  increasing  the  demand  or  by  diminishing  the  supply .  Tax  ing  a  nat 
di^urages  the  making  of  nats  and  diminishes  the  supply.  A  man  will  not  ^o  on 
inakins  hatB  unless  he  can  get  the  tax  out  of  the  consumer.  Taxing  a  house^  dimin- 
whee  tne  supply  of  houses,  because  people -will  wait  before  building  houses  until  they 
<^  get  the  tax  out  of  the  tenants.    Diminishing  the  supply  increases  the  value. 


CCCXOVI      THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — AGKICULTUBE. 

town  was  a  column  for  land  values^  a  column  for  improvements,  and  a  column  for 
personal  property.  The  only  change  of  system  was  to  strike  out  the  improvement 
column  and  the  personal  property  column.  The  rate  of  taxation  was  raised  from  15 
cents  to  25  cents.  Taxes  were  collected  under  this  system  for  1  year.  The  specula- 
tors of  the  town  antajyonized  the  movement  and  appealed  to  the  courts.  In  the  cir- 
cuit court  the  town  was  sustained,  but  the  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  measure 
was  not  authorized  by  the  charter  of  the  town  and  was  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Ral- 
ston adds  that  since  that  time  the  single  tax  has  not  been  attempted  in  this  country, 
laively  and  perhaps  altogether  because  of  constitutional  difficulties.     (1022,  1031. ) 

In  New  Zealand  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  colonial  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
value  of  landn,  exclusive  of  improvements.  A  considerable  number  of  towns  or  local 
taxing  districts  have  also  adoptetl  the  single-tax  system  for  local  purposes.  No  town 
or  taxing  district  in  New  Zealand,  having  once  made  the  change,  has  gone  back  to 
the  old  method.  Adjoining  towns,  seeing  the  benefit  of  the  new  plan,  have  adopted 
the  single  tax  by  majorities  running  as  high  bh  8  and  10  to  1.     (1022,  1023. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  asserts  that  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  improvements  deters  the  making; 
of  improvements.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  that  improvements  be  made,  we  ought  to 
avoid  that  which  in  a  degree  prevents  them.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
diminish  the  number  of  dogs  is  to  tax  them.  In  France  there  is  a  tax  on  windows 
and  doors.  It  diminishes  the  use  of  windows  and  doors,  to  the  detriment  of  health. 
England  had  the  same  experience  with  a  window  tax,  and  also  with  a  tax  on  fire- 
places; the  number  of  windows  and  the  number  of  fireplaces  were  diminished.  The 
tax  on  houses  has  an  effect  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  tax  on  dogs  or  on  windows. 
It  compels  people  to  live  in  poorer  houses,  because  in  paying  their  rent  they  have  to 
pay  the  tax.     it  limits  the  employment  of  labor  in  producing  houses.     (1023. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  discusses  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  improvements  upon  land 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  taxes.  If  a 
street  in  front  of  a  house  is  improved,  the  value  of  the  house  is  not  increased 
or  maintained  b^  it.  The  value  of  the  house  is  added  to  by  things  that  the 
owner  does — pamting  or  building  an  addition.  The  town,  by  improving  the 
streets,  adds  value  to  something,  but  not  to  the  house.  The  whole  benefit  of  the 
street  improvement  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The  same  is  true  of  side- 
walks, sewers,  and  water  systems.  The  value  of  the  land  is  increased  by  such 
improvements,  but  the  value  of  the  house  itself  remains  the  same.  It  is  said  that 
the  house  ought  to  be  taxed  because  the  taxes  pay  for  protection  from  fire  and  from 
violence;  but  the  fire  department  and  the  police,  however  efilicient,  do  not  in  the 
least  increase  the  value  of  the  house.  They  do  increase  the  value  of  the  land.  If  a 
house  in  one  locality  is  better  protected  from  fire  or  from  thieves  than  a  house  in 
another,  the  land  that  that  house  stands  on  will  have  a  higher  value  than  the  land 
that  the  other  house  stands  on;  but  the  houses  themselves,  if  they  are  similar,  will 
be  of  equal  value.  For  a  tax  upon  a  piece  of  land,  whether  it  is  expended  in  street 
improvements  or  in  police  or  fire  protection,  the  owner  of  the  land  gets  a  money 
return;  but  for  a  tax  upon  his  house  he  gets  no  return.  Somebody,  however,  does 
get  it.  Suppose  that  beside  the  house  there  is  a  vacant  lot;  the  value  of  that  vacant 
lot  is  increased  just  as  much  by  the  street  improvements  and  by  the  protection 
a^inst  thieves  and  against  fire  as  the  value  of  the  lot  on  which  the  house  stands. 
The  owner  of  the  vacant  lot  gets  the  return,  not  only  for  the  tax  which  he  pays  on 
his  lot,  but  also  for  a  part  of  the  tax  which  his  neighbor  nays  on  his  house.  The 
single  taxer  holds  that  in  this  injustice  lies  the  secret  of  the  maladjustment  of 
society.  So  long  as  taxes  are  laid  on  the  pn)perty  of  one  man  and  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  another  man,  a  proper  adjustment  of  industrial  conditions  is  impossible. 
It  is  necessary  to  readjust  the  svstem  of  taxation  upon  the  clear,  logical,  and  just 
basis  of  giving  a  man  just  what  lie  pays  for,  and  not  taking  money  from  one  man 
and  giving  it  to  another.     (1022,  1023. ) 

Mr.  Ra&ton  i)oints  out  that  great  quantities  of  land  that  ought  to  be  used  are  held 
idle,  in  order  tnat  their  owners  may  make  a  profit  by  the  rise  in  value.  The  people 
in  the  cities  are  crowde<l  together  in  narrow  quarters,  and  the  workmen  who  would 
be  glad  to  build  larger  and  better  houses  for  them  are  deprived  of  employment  If 
the  tax  on  houses  were  abolisht*d  and  the  tax  on  vacant  lands  were  increased,  it 
would  no  longer  be  profitable  to  hold  land  idle  for  speculative  purposes.  When  the 
adoption  of  the  single  tax  in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  was  proposed,  some  of  the  landholders 
said,  "If  we  have  the  single  tax  the  tax  on  land  will  be  so  hitth  that  no  poor  man 
can  buy  a  lot."  But  when  the  single  tax  was  adopted  they  said,  *'  We  can  not  afford 
to  pay  these  taxes,  and  we  shall  have  to  sell  at  any  price  if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
single  tax."  The  effect  of  the  sinj^le  tax  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  land 
available  for  use,  to  lower  the  selling  price  of  it  and  encourage  building,  to  increase 
the  employment  of  labor,  and  to  give  the  people  better  conditions.     (1025,  1026.) 


digest: ^TAXATION    OF    LAND   VALUES.  CCCXCVII 

Mr.  Ralston  declares  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  uphol^er^  of  the  ningle  tax  the 
recurrence  of  hard  times  is  due  to  the  vicious  HVHtem  of  holding  land  for  sfM^'uIation. 
which  is  connected  with  a  vicious  system  of  taxation,  ais<l  until  this  is  corrected 
bard  times  will  constantly  recur.  The  inheritance  law  of  Frani^e  is  believed  by  sin- 
gle tazers  to  have  contributed  to  the  comparative  exemption  of  France  from  indus- 
trial depressions  and  to  its  rapid  recovery  from  the  ravages  of  war.  France  does  not 
allow  a  man  to  will  away  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  land  from  his  children. 
The  system  is  not  theoretically  the  best,  because  it  divides  land  into  too  small  hold- 
in|Z8  ajid  makes  it  impossible  to  work  land  in  the  most  economical  way.  Yet  in  a 
lanze  degree  it  has  proved  the  salvation  of  France.     ( 1026,  1029. ) 

Mr.  Alston  says  that  in  the  opinion  of  single  taxerR  one  man  has  as  good  a  natu- 
ral ri^fat  as  another  to  be  upon  the  earth  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  parsoit  of  happiness.  If  one  man  owns  the  land  upon  which  others  have  to 
live,  he  poflseaaes  not  only  his  own  ri^ht  to  lifo,  ]i})ertv,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
bat  theirs  too.  They  have  to  pay  him  for  the  privilege  of  existence.  Men  are  not 
eaoally  free  when  one  has  to  pay  tribute  to  another  to  get  at  the  earth  upon  which 
all  must  live.  Assuming  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  make  use  of  the  earth,  no 
measure  is  necessary  to  secure  this  right  except  the  pavment  into  a  common  fund, 
to  be  disboTsed  for  the  conmion  benefit,  of  the  special  value  which  accrues  to  the 
owners  of  land  merely  as  owners.  If  20  men  were  common  owners  of  a  horse  and 
the  yearlv  value  of  the  use  of  the  horse  were  120,  the  rights  of  all  would  be  secure  if  one 
man  nsed  the  horse  and  paid  $20  into  a  common  fund,  to  be  disbursed  to  all  the  8to(*k- 
holders.  8o  if  the  net  rental  value  of  the  land  of  the  Unite<i  States  is  $1,000,000,000 
a  year,  if  the  owners  of  land  pay  that  billion  dollars  into  the  common  hmd  and  it  is 
disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  the  equal  rights  of  everyone  to  the 
land  upon  which  all  work  and  live  will  be  recognized,  and  the  extremes  of  poverty 
and  w«dth  which  now  exist  because  certain  persons  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the  value 
of  land  will  disappear.     n026.) 

Mr.  Ralston  explains  that  under  the  single-tax  svstem  the  taxes  for  the  (reneral 
Government,  as  well  as  for  the  State  and  the  localities,  would  l)e  collected  just  as 
the  State  and  local  taxes  are  collected  now.  No  new  system  would  be  necessary. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  what  proportion  the  share  of  United  States 
taxes  which  would  fall  to  a  particular  State,  together  with  all  the  State  and  local 
taxes,  would  bear  to  the  rental  value  of  land.  Mr.  Shearman,  in  his  work  on  Natu- 
ral Taxation,  shows  satisfactorily,  in  Mr.  Ralston's  iudgment,  that  the  present  rental 
valne  of  land,  exclusive  of  improvements,  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  all  local  and 
general  taxes.     (1026,  1027.) 

Mr.  Balaton  does  not  admit  that  private  ownershin  of  land  has  \yeen  instrumental 
in  bringing  us  to  our  high  position  m  civilization  ana  wealth.  He  thinks  it  has  l)een 
a  deterrent,  in  that  it  has  enabled  land  to  be  held  out  of  use.  This  withholding 
of  land  has  thrown  people  out  of  work,  has  prevented  the  onierly  development  of 
dtiee,  and  has  amassed  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  some  people  and  held  otherr^  in 
povertv.     (1028.) 

To  the  question  whether  a  small  manufacturer  mi^ht  not  l)e  eje(*ted  from  his  place 
of  business  by  a  rich  and  powerful  rival,  under  the  smj|[le-tax  synt^^m,  by  the  process 
of  outbidding  him  for  the  use  of  the  land  on  which  his  factory  Htands,  Mr.  RalHton 
replies  that  such  a  bid  could  not  be  accepted  bv  the  assensor  nor  supported  by  the 
commonity.  The  tax  to  be  levied  is  determined  by  what  the  community  generally 
is  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land.  It  would  not  under  any  circumstances  l)e 
determined  by  the  extraordinary  offers  of  an  individual.  Property  does  not  rine  in 
value  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  a  particular  square  and  not  in  a  neighboring 
square  similarly  situated .     ( 1029. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  goes  on  to  say  that  the  tax  on  land  would  increase  with  the  value  of 
land  just  as  it  does  now,  though  in  a  greater  degree.  It  happens  to-day  that  improve- 
ments become  valueless  because  of  changes  in  the  surroundings  of  the  land.  Improve- 
ments which  were  made  20  or  30  years  ago  at  great  expense  may  now  be  entirely 
(ii«regarded  in  selling  the  land  in  some  cases,  because  they  are  no  longer  suitable  for 
the  situation;  they  have  become  valueless.  That  might  happen  under  the  single  tax 
to  the  disadvantage  of  owners,  but  it  happens  to-day.     ( 1028. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  expresses  the  opinion  that  taxes  can  be  nhiftc'd  only  through  some 
change  that  they  make  in  the  value  of  the  thing  taxed.  The  value  of  a  thing  is 
incrrased  either  by  increasing  the  demand  or  by  diminishing  the  supply.  Taxing  a  hat 
discourages  the  making  of  hats  and  diminisnes  the  supply.  A  man  will  not  go  on 
making  hats  unless  he  can  get  the  tax  out  of  the  consumer.  Taxing  a  house-  dhnin- 
idies  the  supply  of  houses,  because  people  will  wait  before  building  houses  until  they 
can  get  the  tax  out  of  the  tenants.    Diminishing  the  supply  increases  the  value. 
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This  increase  of  value  which  the  tenant  has  to  pa^  to  the  owner  constitutes  the  shift- 

*  lotin      ^       ,  ^  __ 

land.    It  rather  increa^ies  the  available  supply,  by  opening  up  for  use  land  which 


ing  of  the  tax.  But  the  tax  upon  land  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  supply  of 
land.  It  rather  increases  the  available  supply,  by  opening  up  for  use  land  which 
would  otherwise  be  held  for  speculation.     It  diminishes  rather  than  increases  the 


value  of  land.  It  does  not  introduce  any  condition  which  enables  the  owner  to  get 
more  rent  from  the  tenant,  or,  in  other  words,  to  shift  the  tax  upon  him.  (10§2, 
1033.) 

Mr.  Ralston  says  that  while  a  great  manufacturing  concern  like  the  Brooks  Loco- 
motive Works  would  perhaps  be  greatly  benefited,  its  taxes  greatly  lightened,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  single-tax  system,  almost  all  the  home  owners  in  the  town  would  also 
be  benefited.  No  one  would  suffer  except  the  man  who  was  holding  his  land  out  of 
use  or  who  had  improved  it  inadequately.  In  support  of  this  statement  Mr.  Ralston 
cites  the  actual  experience  of  his  town  of  Hyattsville.  When  this  town  adopted  the 
single  tax  its  total  assessment  was  1600,000.  The  lands  were  valued  at  about 
^00,000,  improvements  at  $200,000.  When  the  land  value  only  was  taken  as  a 
basis  the  $200,000  of  improvements  was  stricken  off  the  rolls,  and  the  tax  rate  was 
raised  from  15  cents  to  25  cents  a  hundred.  Practically  every  householder  in  the 
town  paid  less  tax  than  before,  yet  the  town  raised  slightly  more  revenue.  Vacant 
land  was  assessed  just  as  high  as  improved  land  similarly  situated,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  tax  which  was  taken  oft  the  householders  was  put  upon  the  speculators. 
(1030,  1031.) 

Mr.  Ralston  declares  that  the  tax  on  land  values  is  not  a  tax  on  labor  but  on  oppor- 
tunity. Labor  does  not  create  land  values.  It  is  the  people  as  a  whole  that  create 
land  values,  and  the  more  intelligent  they  are,  the  more  they  advance  in  every 
respect,  the  higher  the  land  values  go.     (1031. ) 

Mr.  Ralston  admits  that  if  a  man  owns  a  lot  and  is  unable  to  improve  it  as  surround- 
ing lots  are  improved  the  tax  might  be  raised  under  the  single-tax  system  imtil  he 
should  be  unable  to  pay  it.  He  admits  that  this  mi^ht  amount  to  confiscation.  The 
question  arises,  he  savs,  whether  that  sort  of  confiscation  is  right  If  the  owner  created 
the  land  value,  or  if  he  can  show  any  natural  right  to  the  land,  the  confiscation  is 
wrong;  but  if  the  value  of  the  land  was  created  by  the  whole  community,  as  it  is,  and 
if  the  owner  did  not  create  the  land  or  bring  it  mto  existence,  the  confiscation  is 
right.  The  man  who  is  simply  a  landholder,  doing  nothing  with  the  land,  whether 
from  poverty  or  from  any  other  cause,  while  his  neighbors  are  building  up  the  town 
around  him,  is  doing  a  positive  injury  to  the  community.  If  he  could  show  as  clear 
a  title  to  the  land  as  to  nis  hat  or  his  house,  which  he  has  made,  no  doubt  he  should 
be  permitted  to  keep  it  in  spite  of  the  injury  he  does;  but  he  can  not  The  hat  or 
the  house  was  made  by  his  mdividual  labor,  or  by  the  individual  labor  of  men  who 
have  conveyed  it  to  him.  The  value  of  the  land  is  created  by  the  community;  and 
the  whole  community,  being  the  creator,  should  have  the  benent  of  the  value.  ( 1031, 
1032.) 

Mr.  Ralston  admits  that  farmers  in  general  are  prejudiced  against  the  single  tax, 
and  suppose  that  it  would  lay  a  special  burden  upon  them.  He  declares  that  this  is 
a  mistake.  The  farmer  thinks  of  himself  as  a  great  landowner;  in  fact,  he  is  not. 
He  is  a  great  land  user.  Land  ownership,  measured  by  value,  is  predominantly  in 
the  cities.  The  farmer  pays  a  heavy  tax  on  goods  coming  through  tne  custom-house; 
he  pays  a  heavy  tax  on  his  personal  property,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  personal 
tax  paid  by  men  in  cities;  he  pays  a  tax  upon  his  house,  his  bam,  his  outbuild- 
ings, his  fencing,  his  fruit  trees,  and  upon  everything  that  he  does  to  give  value  to 
his  premises.  In  the  case  of  the  average  farm  the  value  of  improvements  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  naked  land.  Mr.  Ralston  cites  an  instance  in  Prince 
&eorgjB  County,  Md.,  in  which  a  tract  of  unimproved  land  about  25  miles  from 
Washington  sold  for  $1.10  an  acre,  and  a  neighboring  piece  of  land,  equally  distant 
from  the  railroad,  improved  with  fences,  staples,  bams,  and  a  fair,  average  farm- 
house, sold  for  $20  an  acre.  Mr.  Ralston  admits  that  this  is  an  extreme  instance, 
but  it  differs  from  average  cases  only  in  degree.  Mr.  Ralston  refers  to  an  investiga- 
tion made  about  5  years  i^o  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  covering  6  or  8  counties  in  New  York  State  and  perhaps  some  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  conclusion  was  that  the  faraier  would  be  largely  the  ^iner  by  the 
adoption  of  the  single  tax.  Mr.  Schilling,'  of  the  Bureau  of  Lator  Statistics  of  Illinois, 
in  a  report  of  some  5  or  6  years  ago,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  value  of  a  single  acre 
of  land  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  greater  than  the  value  of  some  whole  counties  in 
Illinois — land,  improvements,  personal  property,  and  all.  There  are  lots  on  F  street 
in  Washington,  says  Mr.  Ralston,  of  perhaps  2,000  square  feet,  which  are  worth  as 
much  as  50  farms  in  Prince  George  County,  Md.,  with  all  their  improvements. 
(1024,  1025.) 
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!    Entomology,  Division  of ccclxxi 

Exhaustion  of  soil: 

Review  of  evidence xxix-xxxi 

Digest  of  evidence clxxxvii-cxc 

Causes clxxxix-cxc 

Plant  food,  abundance  of clxxxviii-clxxxix 

Expansion,  territorial,  commercial  effects lix 

Experiment  stations: 

Review  of  evidence xxvii-xxviii 

Digest  of  evidence clxxii-clxxviii 

Coordination  of  work clxxvii-clxxviii 

Criticism  and  valuation clxx vii i 

Distribution  of  bulletins clxx vii 

History  and  statistics clxxiii-clxxv 

Ofl5ce  of,  Department  of  Agriculture ccclxxii 

Experts,  salaries ,        cxx  vi 

Exports.     (See  Forewn  marked. ) 

Express,  shipment  of  fruit  by xlv,  ccxcix-cxc 

Extensive  culture.     (See  Intenirive  cullure,) 

Fairs,  local,  Ohio ccclxxvi 

Farmers: 

Accounts ccxcvii 

Conservatism  of lxxxv 

Economies  in  production  and  distribution,  need  of ccxcvi i 

Purchases ccxcvii 

Representation  in  l^slatures lviii 
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Farmers'  Alliance ccclxv-ccclxvi 

Farmers'  elevators xux 

Farmers'  institutes clxix-clxxii 

Farmers'  organizations.     (See  Organizatiom  of  farmers, ) 

Farms: 

'  Number lxxix 

Size  of.     (See  Size  of  farms.) 

Value LXXIX 

Farm  tenures.     {See. Mortgages;  Ownership;  Tenancy.) 

Farm  values lxxix 

Feeding  stuiEfs,  adulteration ccclviii 

Fence  laws occlxxvi 

Fertility  (see  also  Exhaustion;  Fertilizers;  Intensive  culture) : 

Bacteria,  culture  of  soil cxcii 

Increase  in ix 

Maintenance  of xxix-xxx,  clxxxvii,  cxo-cxcii 

Plant  food,  artificial  supply  of cxcii 

Rotation  of  crops cxci 

Sugar-beet  culture,  advantages  of cclxi 

Fertilizers ". .,  cxcii-cxciv 

(Commercial 1.  cxcii-cxciii 

Composition  and  source  of  supply cxciii-cxciv 

Legislation xxx,  cxciv 

Proposed  national lx 

Manure cxcir 

Muck CXCII 

Prices xxx,  cxci v 

Sewage cxci  v 

Sugar-beet  culture cclvi  i 

Flax,  North  Dakota - ccxxviii 

Flour: 

Adulteration cccl  vii 

Manufacture ccxi  v 

Food  adulteration: 

Review  of  evidence xlii-xliii 

Digest  of  evidence ccclv-ccclx vii 

Ancient  times coclv 

Beer ccc  Lvn 

Canned  goods ccclvii 

Causes ccclv 

Cheese ccclvi-ccclvii 

Coffee occLvn 

Corn  meal cccLvir 

Cream  of  tartar occlvii 

Drugs '. cccLvri 

Effects : : occlv 

Extent  of ccclv 

Flour ccclvii 

Legislation — 

Existing coclviii-ccclix 

Propos^  national Lxi-lxii,  ccclix-ccclxi 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup ccclvii 

Mi  Ik cccLVi 

National  Pure  Food  Association ccclvi. 

Oleomargarine ccclviii 

Olive  oil ccclvii 

Restaurant  foods ccclvii 

Spices ccclvii 

Unwholesome  food cccLvia 

Forage  crops ccxxxviii-ccxxxiX 

Foreign  born: 

Review  of  evidence , xxii-xxiH 

Character  as  farmers cxl-cxlV 

Colonization cxlv-cxlvJ 
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Distribution  of xxh,cxlvi 

Sugar-beet  industry ccxxi 

Foreign  competition cxx:xlv-cccxlvii 

Gauseof  agricultural  depression lxxxiv-lxxxv 

Australasian  export  trade occx  L^^I 

Canadian  cheese,  butter,  etc cccxlvi-cccxlvii 

Danish  butterand  bacon ccc-xlv 

European  countries,  butter  from occxlv-cxx'xlvi 

Fort'ign  markets: 

I&view  of  evidence liv-lv 

D^st  of  evidence  .^ cccxxxix-ccclfv^ 

Agencies  for  developing cccxux-cccliv 

Cattle,  exclusion  of  American cccxliv 

Cold-storage  facilities ccclu 

Competition liv 

Complaints  against  American  products cccxlii-ctcxlv 

Consular  service cccu 

Distribution  of  exports ctxxL-ccxrxLi 

Exhibits cccu 

Export  bounties lxiv,cccliv 

Export  commission  proposed ccclii 

Farm  implements xcviii 

Grain liv-lv 

Inspection  of  exports cccxli x-cccl 

Animals  and  animal  products  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry c^x-lxx 

Isthmian  canal ccclii 

Legislation,  proposed  national lxiv 

Merchant  marine,  development  of cccliii 

Oriental,  desirability  of  developing cccx lviii-cccxlix 

Pacific  trade,  recent  development cccxli-cccxlii 

Possible  extension  of cccxlvh-ccxtxlix 

Section  of,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ax'Lxxiv 

South  American  trade cccxlii 

Statistics  of  exports cccxxxix 

Territorial  expansion,  commercial  effects cocxlix 

Traveling  agents cccli 

Forestry cxcyiii-cc 

Review  of  evidence 'xxxii 

Bureau  of occlxxi 

Germany cxcix 

New  York  State  College  of... xxxui,clxiv 

Proposed  l^islation lxi,  cc 

Water  supply,  relation  of  forests  to cxcviii 

Freight  rates: 

I>ecrea8e coci 

Farmers  not  benefited  by ccciv 

Northwest cccni 

Excessive  in  South cccu 

Fruit,  California ccciii 

Increase v ccci 

Land  values,  effect  on ccxcvii 

Switching  charges cccxxii 

Pruit xxxvi,  ccxxx-ccxxxii 

California,  railroad  pool cccv-cocvi 

Cost  of  production ocxxxii 

Evaporation  ..'. ccxxx 

Fruit  growers'  associations ccxcv-cxjxcvii 

Insect  pests cclxxvi 

Labor,  fruit  industry cxxviii-c^xxix 

Markets ccxxxii 

Bailroad  focilities  for  shipment ccxcix-ccci 

Shipment  by  express ....' xlv,  ccxcix-ccc 

Southern  States ccxlvii 

Tariff  on ccclxxxi 

Futures,  elevators,  sale  by cccxxii 
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Germany,  agricultural  education clxi 

Gipsy  moth oclxxvii 

Glenwood  school  for  boys clxviii 

Good  roads.     (See  Roads,) 
Government  aid  (see  also  LegidaJRon) : 

Diversification  of  crops ccxliv 

Irrigation ccxii 

Roads 1 cccxv-occxvi 

Rural  schools clxxxv 

Government  ownership lxiii,oocix 

Grading  of  grain cccxxiii 

Chicago,  manipulation  of cccxxix 

Grading  of  grain,  national  grade  advocated Lxn,cxx;xxvii 

Grain ccxii-ccxviii 

Chicaeo  market,  abuses  in lii-liii 

Complaints  against  American  exports cccxlii-cccxliii 

Elevators  (see  Elevators): 

Exports Liv-L  V 

Grading  of cccxxiii 

Chicago cccxxix 

National  grade  advocated Lxii,cccxxvti 

Insect  pests cclxxiv 

Inspection xlix,  lxii,  cccxxiii-cccxxiv 

Markets cxrx  iv 

Yield  peracre ccxiv 

Grain  buyers ccxciii 

Grain  Growers'  Association ccclxvi 

Grange ccclxiv-ccclxv 

Grassnoppers oclxxv 

Grazing,  protection  of  public  lands lx,  clv 

Great  Britain,  agricultural  education clxi 

Hampton  Institute clxviii 

Hay ccxxxviii,  ccxxxix 

Hedging  by  millers ccxc 

Hemp,  proposed  protective  duty ccclxxxi 

Hides,  tarin  on ccclxxxi 

High  schools,  township,  advocated clxxxv 

Hog  cholera ccclxx 

Hop-plant  louse cclxxviii 

Horse  breeding ccxxxvi 

Hours  of  labor: 

Review  of  evidence xix-xx 

Digest  of  evidence cxx-cxxr 

Housing  of  laborers  and  tenants cxxvii-cxxviii 

Immigration  (see  also  Foreign-born) : 

Chinese  exclusion  act cxlvi 

Encouragement  of cxlvi 

Restriction  of ex  lvi 

Implements,  agricultural,     ifiee  MachiTiery.) 

Improvement  of  soil.     (fioQ  Exhaustion;  FertiiUy,^  Fertilizers;  Intensive  cul- 
ture; Drainage.) 

Income  taxes occxciii 

Indirect  taxes ccglxxx-ccclxxxii 

Industrial  revolution  in  agriculture - xciii-xcvin 

Inheritance  taxes - cocxciii 

Insect  pests: 

Review  of  evidence xli-xlii 

Digest  of  evidence ,-..  cclxxiv-cclx  ixi 

Brown-tail  moth cclxx  vm 

Chinch  bugs cclxxv 

Clover-seed  midge ccLxxnii 

Codling  moth cclxx vn 

Cotton ccLxxv 

Economic  importance cclxxiv 

Fruit ccLxxvi 
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Gipey  moth cx-ucxvii 

Grain cclxxiv 

GraaBhoppeiB  - . . -- oclx x v 

Heeaian  fly cclxxiv 

Hox>-pIant  louse - cclxxviii 

Inspection,  nurseries,  orchards,  etc cclxxix 

Laws. ,-.-    CCLXXIX-CCLXXX 

Mexican  orange  maggot cclxxvii 

Multiplication  of cclxxvi 

Proposed  legislation lxi,  cclxxx-cx:'lxxxi 

Nation^  quarantine - cclxxx 

Uniform  State,  desirable cclxxx 

Quarantine  from  California cclxxix 

Remedies — 

Birds - CCLXXVIII 

Parasites cclxxviii 

8praying - cclxxix 

San  Jose  scale cclxxvi 

Shade  trees •- cclxxviii 

State  entomologists - cclxxix 

Tobacco cclxxvi 

Wheat  weevils cclxxv 

Inspection: 

exports CCCXLIX-CCCL 

Grain,  Minnesota xlix,  cxxrxxiii-cccxxiv 

Meat cccLxix 

Nurseries,  orchards,  etc cclxxix 

Intemperance,  n^roes cxxxiii 

Intensive  and  extensive  culture - - cxciv-cxcv 

Review  of  evidence xxx 

Methods  of  intensive,  without  commercial  fertilizers cxcv 

Sogar  beets cclviii 

Interest cx-cxii 

Southern  States xviii 

Interstate-commerce  law: 

Criticisms cccvii 

Increase  of  commission's  powers  advocated lxii-lxiii,  cccvii-cccviii 

Irrigation:  >^^ 

Review  of  evidence xxxi-xxxii^ 

Digestof  evidence cc-ccxii 

Alxali xxxi-xxxii,  ccvii-ccvin 

Artesian  wells ccvi 

Cost  of XXXII,  CCIX-CX'X 

Distribution  of  water ccv  1 1 

Economic  aspects ccix-ccx 

Engineering  methods  and  difficulties ccvi-ccix 

Extent  and  importance cc-ccii 

Government  aid ccxii 

L^islation,  proj)06ed  national lx 

Products  of  imgated  lands ccx 

Public  and  private  works ccx-ccx  ii 

Rice xxxii,  ccxvii 

Seepage xxxi-xxxii,  ccviii-ccix 

Silt xxxii 

Storage  reservoirs •, ccvi 

Sugar-beet  industry xxxviii     / 

Water  rights xxxi,ccii-ccvi_>/ 

Isthmian  Canal  influence  on  exports ccclii 

Labor,  a^cultural cxii-cxxx 

Review  of  evidence xviii-xxii 

Employment     (See  Employment, ) 

Enticing  laborers  away ex  x  x 

Exchange  of cxxvi 

Fruit  industry cxxviii-cxxix 

Hours  of  labor.     (See  Hour 8  of  labor, ) 
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Inemdency cxvin-cxix 

laborers cxiii-cxvi 

Condition  of cxn-<\xvii 

Housing cixvii-cxxviii 

Marital  condition cxvi 

Negro,  capacity  for cxxxvi 

Organizations  and  disputes cxxx 

Savings cxxvii 

Social  status - cxvi 

Southern  attitude  toward  manual  labor cxxx-cxxxi 

Southern  farms cxxix-cxxx 

Sugar  beets,  thinning cxxix 

Threshing  crews cxxix 

Wages.     (See  Wages.) 

Labor  organizations,  Calilomia ccl. 

.  Land  values — 

Review  of  evidence xii-xiii 

Digest  of  evidence Lxxxvin 

Freight  rates,  effect  of ccxcvii 

Sugar-beet  industry,  effect cclxii 

Taxation ^. lix-lx 

iv<jriHlation,  proposed lx-lxiv,ccclxxvii-ccclxxx 

Postal  Havines  banks occlxxix 

Rural  mail  delivery ooclxxix 

Senators,  direct  election  of '. ooclxxx 

Trusts  and  other  corporations,  regulation occlxivii-occlx  xix 

Ix^jrislatures — 

New  York,  bills  in  aid  of  ajgriculture ccclxxvi 

Reprenentation  of  farmers  in lviii,  ccclxxvi 

Senators,  direct  election  of ^ ccclxxx 

License  taxes - cccxcii 

Liens  on  crops.     (See  Crop  liens. ) 
Machinery: 

Review  of  evidence xiv-xv 

Digest  of  evidence xciii-xcviir 

Prices xcvi 

Mail  delivery,  rural lxiv,  ccclxxix 

Manufacture^!,  advance  in  prices lxxxviu 

Manure  fertilizer cxcii 

Maple  sirup,  adulteration cocLvn 

Maple  sugar xxxix-xl,  cclxix-cclxx 

Adulteration occlvii 

Marital  condition  farm  laborers cxvr 

Marketing: 

Cooperation  in ccxciv-ocxcvii 

Fruit-growers'  associations ccxcv-ocxcvn 

Milk  Producers'  Union ocxciv-ccxcv 

Organization,  need  of «• ccxciv 

Middlemen ocxcti-<jcxciii 

Milk ocxxxiii-cx:xxxiv 

Prompt  and  deferred  sales ccxct-ccxcii 

Markets: 

Cotton  ccxxi 

Foreign.     (Si*e  Foreign  markets.) 

Fniit ccxxxn 

(irain ocxnr 

Chicago,  abuses  in  the Ln-Lin 

I-<Xnil XLVI-XLVn 

Importance  of ccxciii-ccxciv 

Wheat ccLxxxvii 

Marshes,  drainage cxcvn-cxcviri 

Meat  insjHH*tion ccclxix 

Melons ccxxxn 

Men^hant  marine,  development  of cccLm 

Mexican  orange  maggot ccLxxvn 
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Middlemen 1 xlvi 

CommisBion  merchants , ccxcin 

Cotton  factors  and  brokers ccxciii 

Grain  buyers (vxriii 

Relation  to  prices t'cxci  i 

IGgTStion: 

Canada,  migration  to xxiii.cliv 

Interstate cliv  ~ 

2s  orth  to  South cliv 

Northwest cliv 

Westward  movement  in  South iuv 

Negroes —  r- 

Migratory  disposition cxxxii 

From  South  advocated cxl 

Milk: 

Adulteration coclvi 

Marketing (X'xxxiii-cx'xxxiv 

Milk  Ihnoducers'  Union ccxciv-ccxcv 

Ifillers,  hedging  by ccxc 

Muck  fertilizer cxcii 

Molaases  from  cane  sugar cclxix 

Money,  scarcity  of lxxxvi 

Monopoly  in  grain  elevators  in  Chicago cccxxxu 

Mortf^ages  (see  also  Crop  liens): 

Review  of  evidence xv 

IMgest  of  evidence xcviii-xcix 

Taxation  of ccclxxxiv 

Mutton,  railroad  facilities  for  eiiipment cxi-xcix 

National  aid.     (See  Government  <nd. ) 

National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union ccclxv-ccclx  vi 

National  Piire  Food  Association cmiclvi 

Nature  stuay  in  common  schools clxxxiii-clxxxv 

Navigation — 

Conflicting  rights  of  irrigation  and (xvi 

Proposed  improvements lxi 

Negroes: 

Review  of  evidence xxi-xxii 

Digest  of  evidence cxxxi-cxl 

Clmracteristics cxxxi-cxxxiii 

Cotton  mills cxxxvii 

Education — 

Review  of  evidence xxi-xxii 

Digest  of  evidence ex x x vi  i-cx  x  x  ix 

Agricultural cxxxix 

Calhoun  colored  school clxviii 

Colored  schools,  discrimination  against cxxxvii-cxxx viii 

Hampton  Institute clxvui 

Higher cxxxvrii 

Professional  and  mechanical v*.^ cxxxix 

School  attendance cxxxviii 

Tuskegee  Institute clxviii 

Farm  labor,  capacity  for cxxxvi 

Improvidence cxxxiii 

Intemperance  and  crime cxxxii 

Indolence ex  x  xi-cx  x  x  1 1 

Intelligence cxxxiii-cxxxiv 

Mechanical  trades cxxxvi 

Migratory  disposition cxxxii 

Numbenn  certain  States cxxxi 

Ownership  of  property cxxxiv-cxxxv 

Progress  of cxxxiii-cxxxvi 

Attitude  of  whites  toward cxxxv 

Proposed  solutions  of  negro  problem,  emigration  from  South cxxxix-cxl 

Reliability cxxxiv 

Slavery,  condition  in,  and  freedom  compared cxxx v-cxxx viii 

Standard  of  living cxxxvi 
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New  York  State  College  of  Forestry xxxiii,clxix 

Newspapers,  agricultural CLXxin 

Nurseries,  Southern  States ccxlvh 

Nuts ccxxxn 

Southern  States ccxLvn 

Occupation  tax,  Pennsylvania ccclxxxv 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations cccLXxn 

Oleomargarine xuv 

Extent  of  use  ajs  butter ccclviii 

National  legislation  proposed lxii 

Wholesomeness cocLviri 

Olive  groves ccxxxi 

Olive  oil,  adulteration cxx;lvii 

Oranges: 

Florida ccxxxi 

Mexican  orange  maggot cclx  x  vii 

Organizations  of  farmers: 

Review  of  evidence lvii 

Digest  of  evidence ccclxi-ccclxvih 

Agricultural  societies ccclx vi 

Beet-growers'  associations cclxiv 

Cooperation  among  farmers ccclx  vi  i-ccclx  viii 

Gram  Growers'  Association cccLxvr 

National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union ccclx v-ccclxvi 

Patrons  of  husbandry ccclxiv-ccclxv 

Overproduction,  cotton ccxxii-ccxxm 

Ownership  of  farms: 

Review  of  evidence xv 

Digest  of  evidence xcvii-xcvin: 

N^roes cxxxiv-cxxxv 

Patrons  of  husbandry ccclxiv-ccclxv 

Peaches,  Maryland ccxxx 

Personal-property  tax,  objections  to cccxci-cccxcii 

Petroleum,  Pacific  coast ccxlvii 

Pineapples : 

Raisingunder  cover cxcv 

Specialization  of  crops ccxliv 

Plantation  managers,  salaries cxxvi 

Plantation  stores cxxv 

Mississippi ci  x-cx 

Pleuro-pneumonia cclx  xxir 

Political  representation  of  farmers ccclxxvi 

Pooling,  radroad xlvi,  ccciv-cccvi 

L^lization  of cccviii-txx;ix 

Postal  savings  banks ccclxxix 

Potatoes ccxxvi 

Prices  (see  also  Land  values;  Speculation) : 

Review  of  evidence xu 

Digest  of  evidence lxxxvii-lxxxviii 

Cotton ccxxi-ccxxu 

Decline,  causes lxxxvii-lxxx viii 

Elevators,  grain,  manipulation  by cocxxi 

How  fixed ccLxxxvii-ccLxxxvin 

Demand  and  supply cclxxxvii 

Statistics,  agricultural cclxxxviii 

Wheat  markets cclxxxvii 

Manufactured  articles,  advance lxxxvth 

Middlemen,  relation  to ccxcn 

Seasonal  fluctuations xlvii-xlvih 

Wheat XXXV,  ccxvi-ccxvu 

How  fixed XLiv-xLV 

Products  and  resources ccxliv-<x;li 

Pacific  coast ccxlvii-ccli 

Southern  States ccxliv -ccxlvii 

Professional  education,  negroes cxxxix 

Profit  sharing cxxvi 
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Profits: 

Agricultaral  and  other  indostries  compared clvii-clx 

E&vators,  grain cccxxi 

Diminution xi-xu,  lxxxvi-lxxxvii 

Bogar-beet  culture xxxvni 

Wheat XXXV,  ccxv-ccxvi 

Prosperity,  agricultural.     (See  DepreuMu  of  agricuUure, ) 

Public  lands : xxiii 

Grazing — 

Need  of  protection clv 

Propoeea  legislation lx 

Land  laws — 

Workings  of clvI 

Modification  of ccxii  / 

Lease  of  State  lands cvr^ 

Remaining  national  and  State  lands clv 

Public  officers,  salaries  too  high ccclxxvii 

Public  ownership txx:ix 

Pure  food.     (See  Food  adtUteraiion,) 

Rabies ccclxx 

Railroads: 

Bills  of  ladine,  illegal cccxxxiv 

Cars,  ownership  of  private cccxxxiv 

Development  of  new  territory  by ccxcviii 

Discriminations xlvi,  cccvi-cocvii 

Elevators cccxxiii 

Proposed  legislation cccviii 

Elevators,  relation  to cccxxii,  cccxx^f 

Facilities  for  agricultural  products — 

Fruit ccxcix 

Refrigeration  rates ccc 

Sheep  and  mutton ccxcix 

Interstate-commerce  law cccvii-cccix 

Pooling XLVi,  ccCTV-cccvi 

L^lization  of cccviii-cccix 

Proposed  le^slation lxiii,  cccvii-cccix 

Regulation  of ccclxxvii 

Taxation  of ccclxxxv 

Reading  courses  for  £eirmers clxxii-clxxiii 

Refrigerator  cars,  rates cccc-ccci 

Restaurant  foods,  adulteration ccxilvii 

Rice ccxvii-ccxviii 

Irri^tion xxxii,  ccxvii 

Tariff  on cccLxxxi 

River  transportation: 

North  Dakota ccxcviii 

Proposed  improvements lxi 

Roads: 

Review  of  evidence lv-lvi 

Digestof  evidence cccix-cccxvii 

Convict  labor cccx vi-cccxvii 

Cost  of  transportation cccix 

Engineering  problems  of  construction cccxiii-cccxiv 

Government  aid cccx  v-cccxvi 

Im  provement — 

Im][>ortance  of cccix-cccx 

Legislation lvi,  cccxiv-<tcxv 

Various  States cccx-cccxiii 

Poor  character  of  American cccix 

Rotation  of  crops cxci 

St^r  beets cclvii i 

Rural  exodus.    {See  Abandoned  farms;  CUieSt  migration  to;  City  and  country; 

Miqralion.) 
Rural  mailaelivery lxiv,  ccclxxix 
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Salaries: 

Experts cxxvi 

Plantation  managers cxxvi 

San  Jose  scale cclxxvi 

Savings  bank  deposits,  California ccxlix 

Schools,  public: 

Review  of  evidence xx viii 

Agricultural  education  in c'lxvii-clxviii,  clxx \iii-clxxx  v 

Curriculum clxxxu-clxxxiii 

High  schools,  township,  advocated clxxxv 

National  aid  advocated clxxxv 

Nature  study  in clxxxiii-clxxxv 

Negro — 

Attendance cxxxviii 

Discrimination  against cxxxvii-cxxx  viix 

School  age  in  various  States clxxvih-clxxxii 

School  facilities,  various  Stated - clxx viii-clxx xii 

Scientific  agriculture clxxxvi 

Securities,  assessment  of cccxci 

Senators,  direct  election  of ccclxxx 

Servants,  domestic cxxx 

Sewage,  use  as  fertilizer cxciv 

Shade  trees,  insect  pests cclxx viii 

Sheep,  railroad  facilities  for  shipment ccxcix 

Sheep  husbandry ccxxxvi-ccxxxviii 

Sheep  scab ccclxx 

Shipments,  independent cccxxv-cccxxvii 

Silos,  Vermont ccxxxviii 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


AGKICXTIiTTJRE  AND   AGBICULTTniAIi  LABOR. 


TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY  OF  SUBC0MMIS8I0N  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

[The  term  agricaltnrist  as  herein  used  includes  farmers,  planters,  dairymen,  stockmen,  norsery- 
,  gardeners,  tnlt  srrowers,  and  all  others  en^tged  in  agricnltoral  pursuits.] 


PABT  I.— LABOR  EMPLOYED. 

Condition  op  Labor. 

1.  Increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  agricnltnral  labor  in  the 

several  States  dnring  the  past  50  years. 

2.  Comparative  condition  of  those  so  engaged. 

3.  Effect  of  improved  machinery  on  labor. 

4.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment. 

5.  Transient  labor  in  busy  seasons. 

6.  Hours  of  labor  in  different  agricultural  pursuits. 

7.  Average  number  of  days  employed  in  the  year. 

8.  Tendency  of  agricultural  labor  to  seek  other  employment;  causes  and 

remedies. 
Wages  and  Methods  op  Payment. 

9.  Daily^,  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  pasrment. 

10.  Maximum  wages;  minimum;  average,  in  different  branches;  in  different 

States  and  sections. 

11.  Cash  pavment,  store  orders,  payment  in  kind. 

12.  Tenant  houses  and  tenant-house  allowances. 
Cbop-Shakino,  Partnebship,  Tenancy. 

13.  Practicability  and  present  status  of  these  methods. 

14.  Loans  to  tenants,  liens  on  growing  or  prospective  crops;  extent  of;  effect  of. 

bOaORATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

15.  Nationality  and  character  of  foreign  immigrants. 

16.  Percentage  of  literacy  compared  with  American  agriculturists. 

17.  Tendency  to  colonize — ^to  preserve  foreign  customs  and  languages. 

18.  Effect  of  such  immigration  upon  American  agriculture. 

19.  Suggestions  as  to  regulation  of  immigration. 

20.  Colored  labor,  extent  of . 

21.  School  age  of  children  in  the  different  States. 

22.  Sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities;  per  cent  enrolled. 

23.  Adaptation  of  publicHSchool  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 

people. 

24.  Technical  education. 

PABT  II.— CAPITAL  EMPLOYED. 

Comparative  Earnings  op  Capital  Invested  in  Agriculture. 

25.  Total  capital  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits, 

26.  Earnings  of  capital  compareid  with  40  years  ago. 

27.  Earnings  of  capital  compared  with  other  lines  of  business— banking,  man- 

ufacturing, railroading,  mercantile,  etc. 
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Comparative  Earnings  of  Capital  Invested  in  AoRicnLTURE— Continued. 

28.  Taxation  of  agricultnral  property,     (a)  Character,  extent,  and  effects  in 

the  different  States,    (o)  Suggestions  for  modification  and  unification 
of  tax  methods;  State  and  local. 

29.  Migration  of  agricnltnrists  from  localities:  canses  and  extent  of. 
The  Present  Condition  of  Agriculturists. 

30.  DecUne  in  prices  of  agricnltnral  products. 

31.  Decline  in  money  value  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  older  States;  causes 

and  extent  of. 

32.  Decline  in  productive  condition  of  soil  in^said  States;  causes  and  rem- 

edies. 

33.  Increase  in  acreage  under  cultivation. 

34.  Its  effect  on  production,  on  prices,  on  profits,  on  wages,  on  emplo3rment. 

35.  "  Bonanza  fanning."    Its  effect  on  production,  wages,  prices. 

36.  Organizations  of  agriculturists;  causes  inducing;  objects  sought;  results 

secured;  rules  governing. 
Annual  Production. 

37.  Present  production  in  relation  to  consumption  and  existing  markets. 

38.  Overproduction  in  certain  lines;  underproduction  in  other  lines;  causes 

and  remedies. 

39.  Diversification  of  agricultural  industries. 

40.  Effect  of  improved  agricultural  machinery  on  production  and  prices. 

41.  Extension  of  foreign  markets;  possibilities  and  methods. 
Cost  of  Production  and  Transportation. 

42.  Cost  of  production,  including  interest  on  capital,  cost  of  labor,  and  other 

charges. 

43.  Increase  or  decrease  in  transportation  rates  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

44.  Good  roads;  effect  on  cost  of  local  transportation. 
Local  Markets  as  to  Prices. 

45.  Combinations  to  control  prices. 

46.  Effect  of  so-called  **  grain  and  cotton  gambling." 

PART  m.—BEMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

As  TO  Existing  Federal  and  State  Laws  Touching  Agricultural  Industries. 

47.  Legal  regulation  of  trusts,  combinations,  and  other  forms  of  monopoly. 

48.  Operation  of  existing  antitrust  laws;  interstate  commerce  laws;  olemar- 

garine  laws;  suggestions  for  their  modification  or  extension. 

40.  O^ration  of  existing  pure-food  laws;  objects  sought;  results  secured; 
advisability  of  Federal  legislation  thereon. 

50.  Operation  of  existing  Federal  and  State  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease among  domestic  animals;  among  plants;  suggestions  for  the  mod- 
ification or  extension  of  said  laws. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  1899, 
TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BEIGHAM, 

As9%8tani  Secretary  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  commission  met  at  11.30  a.  m.,  March  13, 1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding. 

Assistant  Secretary  Joseph  H.  Brigham,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
testified.  (The  syllabus  on  agriculture  was  followed  in  the  examination  of  the 
witness.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  What  has  been  your  connection  with  agricultural 
matters? — A.  I  have  been  connected  since  1873  with  the  grange,  or  the  Order  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  I  served  10  years  as  master  of  the  State  Orange  of 
Ohio,  and  was  9  years  master  of  the  National  Grange.  I  was  also  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio.  During  that  time  I  have 
visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and  came  constantly  m  close  touch  with 
the  farmers  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  which  has  given  me,  of  course, 
some  opportunity  to  understand  the  conditions  in  the  different  sections.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  or  to  know  it  aU,  but  I  have  had  those  opportunities. 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer?— A.  Yes;  I  came  off  my  farm  when  I  moved  here. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Wbat  has  been  the  increase  in  the  locality  in  which 
yon  live  in  the  number  of  laoorera  employed  npon  the  farm?— A.  I  think,  among 
the  farmers  where  I  am  best  acquainted,  the  labor  that  is  employed  the  year 
rofimd,  the  regular  employees,  are  about  the  same  in  number— that  is,  there  has 
not  been  much  decrease;  but  in  hiring  transiait  labor  there  has  been  quite  a 
decrease,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  so  employed  compared  with  former  years? — 
A.  I  think  that  farm  laborers  have  a  very  much  better  time  than  they  did  50 
years  ago.  I  haow  that  you  could  hire  the  best  of  help  on  farms  then  in  Ohio, 
on  the  Western  Reserve,  for  from  $10  to  $12  a  month,  and  very  often  they  would 
work  from  daylight  to  dark. 

Q.  What  pait  of  Ohio  do  you  live  in?— A.  I  live  now  in  northwestern  Ohio:  I 
was  bom  on  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Medina  County.  I  speak  of  conditions  50 
years  ago  in  Medina  County.  I  was  about  10  years  of  age  then,  but  I  know 
about  what  they  got  at  that  time. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  master  of  the  National  Grange  and  traveling 
tiirough  the  United  States  in  l^e  interest  of  the  grange,  did  you  nave  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  condition  of  the  hired  labor  from  time  to  time?— A.  Yes;  I 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  hired  labor  npon  the  farm  of 
]ate  years?— A.  I  think  he  has  a  very  decided  advantage  over  the  farmer  himself. 
He  aaa  p>retty  good  wages,  and  the  work  is  not  ordinarily  quite  as  heavy,  because 
of  the  use  of  machinery,  as  it  was  years  ago,  and  is  done  with  much  less  muscu- 
lar effort,  and  the  man  who  boards  in  the  family  lives  just  as  the  family  does, 
eats  at  the  same  table,  and  they  have  many  advantages  that  they  did  not  formerly 
have.  It  is  quite  customary  for  the  farm  hand  to  keep  a  horse  and  buggy.  They 
have  much  better  times  and  more  conveniences  than  they  did  when  I  was  Work- 
ington the  farm  for  $12  a  month. 

ijQ.  So  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  has  the  small  farmer,  as  a  rule,  much  advantage 
over  the  hired  man?— A.  Not  any.  When  the  prices  are  low  he  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, because  the  wages  do  not  fluctuate  as  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
fluctuate.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  farm  laborer  from 
what  it  was  when  I  was  a  young  man.  The  hours  of  labor  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  Occasionally  there  is  a  man  that  gets  his  help  out  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  they  are  very  few.  I  remember  when  I  was  out  milking  cows  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  I  got  through  at  night  it  was  dark.  They 
worked  more  hours;  swinging  a  scythe  and  cradle  was  hard,  muscular  work. 
They  do  not  do  it  now.  They  ride  a  sulky  plow,  and  a  great  many  other  machines 
that  lighten  labor,  and  the  farm  hand  has  a  better  life,  better  pay,  etc.,  than  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  young  man. 

\  Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  improved  agricultural  machinery  on  the  price 
of  labor? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  decreased  the  price  of  labor.  It  has  decreased 
the  employment  of  labor  in  harvesting  and  haying  time  a  little,  but  it  has  not 
decreased  the  price.  The  price  has  been  maintain^,  and  in  my  judgment  it  has 
rather  increased.  In  New  England  they  do  not  expect  to  hire  a  man  for  less  than 
$1.25  a  day,  and  they  give  him  his  dinner  during  the  busy  season. 

Q.  Compared  with  80  or  40  years  ago,  does  the  hired  man  on  the  farm  do  as 
hard  work,  the  same  drudgery,  now  as  then?^A.  There  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  that  respect;  there  are  some  classes  of  hard  work  yet,  pitching  manure, 
and  some  ditching.  The  latter  is  usually  done  by  men  employed  especially  for 
that  work. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  where  you  have  ditching  or  any  extremely  hard  work,  do  you 
generally  engage  men  who  follow  that  business? — ^A.  In  ditching,  they  do;  wner 
a  man  is  hired  as  a  farm  hand  he  is  expected  to  do  whatever  there  is  to  be  done. 
The  ditching  is  not  very  much,  excej^t  in  the  low,  wet  lands.  Of  course  a  hired 
man  is  expected  to  do  some  ditching  if  not  otherwise  engaged;  he  is  expected  to 
help;  but  we  always  have  experts  come  to  do  that  kind  of  work. 
vyQ.  What  are  the  causes  of  irregular  employment  on  the  farm?— A.  The  haying 
used  to  last,  you  know,  for  several- months — scfveral  weeks  at  least;  now  the  good 
fanner  wante  to  do  his  haying  all  up  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  before  harvest 
time,  and  then  his  wheat  and  oat  harvest  is  not  expected  to  last  more  than  4  or  5 
days;  in  a  few  days  he  can  do  more  now  with  two  men  than  he  could  do  with 
several  hands  in  several  days  when  I  was  working  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Where  do  you  procure  transient  labor  in  busy  seasons  now? — ^A.  It  is  a  very 
difncnlt  matter  to  procure  it  at  all.  You  have  to  make  arrangements  some  time 
ahead  in  order  to  be  sure,  and  have  to  pay  pretty  good  prices  to  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  the  villages  or  cities  for  the  help?— A.  Yes;  we  go  to  the  vil- 
la^^,  but  we  do  not  go  to  the  cities  very  often.    I  do  not  live  near  enough  to  the 
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cities  to  get  labor  from  them.  They  will  come  ont  and  help  ns  thrash,  if  we  pay 
them  pretty  good  wages;  they  say  they  get  good  food;  they  like  to  get  together  in 
groups  of  men.  For  very  heavy  work,  like  com  cutting,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  men. 
<j.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  in  your  part  of  the  country  from  the  Canadian 
laoor?— A.  Not  very  much,  if  any;  not  where  I  live.  In  Michigan  they  get  some, 
but  very  little  in  our  i)art  of  the  country. 

'  Q.  Do  the  railroads  extend  any  facilities  to  the  agriculturists  in  bringing  labor 
from  distances,  if  desired?— A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  never  knew  them  to 
extend  any  help  of  that  kind. 

J|.  Please  state  the  hours  of  labor  npon  the  farm  in  different  Beaso.is  and  in 
erent  agricultural  industries. — A.  The  situation  varies  somewhat.  In  the 
South  they  put  in  more  hours  than  in  the  North — colored  laborers  put  in  more 
hours.  When  I  was  a  yotibg  man,  as  I  told  you,  we  put  in  the  time  from  about  4 
or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about  8  o'clock  at  night.  Of  course  there  were 
the  meal  hours,  and  an  hour  at  noon  to  take  out  of  that,  but  we  started  early  and 
worked  very  late.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  change  in  that  respect,  at  least 
the  hours  have  been  greatly  reduced,  until  10  hours  a  day  is  considered  good  time 
to  put  in  on  the  farm.  If  a  man  works  a  team  he  is  expected  to  take  care  of  his 
team  before  that  time,  and  to  be  ready  to  be  in  the  field  at  about  7  o*clock;  they 
take  an  hour  for  noon  and  close  generally  at  about  6  o'clock;  of  course  they  have 
to  put  up  their  team.  Some  farmers  let  them  stop  work  at  5  o'clock,  so  they  can 
put  up  their  horses  for  the  night  and  give  them  a  good  curryiuK.  They  do  not 
get  farm  labor,  ordinarily,  for  more  than  10  hours  a  day  during  tne  busy  season, 
and  in  the  winter  a  little  less  than  that — about  8  or  9  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Is  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  farm  labor  due  to 
new  machinery  or  to  organizations  among  the  farm  hands? — ^A.  There  is  no  organi- 
zation that  I  Imow  of  among  the  farm  laborers.  It  is  becoming  a  custom  amonK 
the  farmers  generally,  I  think;  they  feel  they  will  get  as  much  and  better  work 
out  of  a  day. of  10  hours  than  if  they  undertake  to  put  in  too  many  hours.  The 
man  with  his  team  gets  into  the  field  at  7  o'clock  and  works  until  noon,  gets  his 
dinner,  and  works  until  about  6  o'clock;  then  they  don't  feel  like  wooden  men,  as 
a  man  will  if  he  does  not  get  sleep  enough. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  a  greater  and  better  amount  of  work  is 
performed  in  shorter  hours? — ^A.  I  think  10  hours'  good  work  on  a  farm  is  about 
the  limit  of  what  a  farmer  could  expect  or  would  be  benefited  by  getting.  I 
think  more  hours  of  labor  in  a  day  than  that,  ordinarily,  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  farmer.    I  think  the  man  feels  better  if  not  worked  too  late. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  many  agricultural  laborers  belong  to  or^^aniza- 
tions  in  which  they  undertake  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor?— A.  No,  sir.  Of 
course  farmers  usually  work  themselves;  they  go  to  the  field,  take  hold  and  labor; 
they  are  on  very  good  terms  with  their  help.  Very  many  of  these  laborers  are 
members  of  the  farmers'  organization. 

"  Q.  Are  your  organizations  open  to  employer  and  employee,  to  male  and  female? — 
A.  Yes,  both.  Some  of  our  very  best  members  in  these  organizations  are  the  men 
and  women  that  work  for  the  employer  on  the  farm. 

Q.  (By  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Please  state  the  social  relations  that  exist  as  a  rule 
between  hired  labor  on  the  farm  and  the  farmer  himself. — A.  It  varies  somewhat 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  North  the  hired  man  is  usually  a 
member  of  the  family;  some  farmers  prefer  to  hire  a  married  man,  and  build  mm 
a  house  so  that  he  can  board  himself.  It  relieves  the  farmer's  wife  and  family  of 
some  labor.  There  are  times,  always,  when  members  of  a  family  like  to  be  bv 
themselves,  and  prefer  not  to  have  anyone  live  in  the  same  house  with  them.  A 
majority  of  the  unmarried  laborers  are  employed  by  the  month  or  year  and 
^  board  with  the  family. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  pennanent  is  farm  labor?— A.  I  think  that  the 
farmers  in  the  real  farming  sections  of  the  country,  where  they  make  a  business 
of  farming— they  employ  help  most  of  the  year,  as  much  now  as  they  ever  did.  I 
think  the  only  reduction  that  has  come  in  that  resx)ect  is  in  the  transient  labor. 
Many  farmers  with  only  80  or  100  acres  like  to  get  along  with  only  one  man  for 
permanent  help. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  average  time  men  work  for  the  same  farmer? — A.  A 
decent  sort  of  farmer  (there  are  some  farmers  who  are  not  as  good  as  they  might 
be,  though  they  average  with  other  people) ,  when  he  ^ets  a  good  man,  does  not 
like,  ordinarily,  to  make  a  change.  He  will  do  everything  that  is  reasonable  to 
keep  the  same  help  for  years.  When  a  man  has  worked  a  good  while  for  a 
farmer,  he  is  very  liable  to  get  to  a  point  where  he  almost  owns  the  farm,  and 
then  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change.  There  is  a  little  of  that  in  human 
nature.    If  they  get  a  poor  hand  they  change  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long,  as  a  rule,  does  an  ordinary  farm  hand 
who  is  economical  and  industrious  remain  a  farm  hand? — A.  Some  of  them  work 
a  good  w^hile.  Some  of  them  will  save  their  money  and  put  it  on  interes^t;  wait 
imtil  they  get  a  snng  little  sum  and  then  start  for  themselves.  Others  do  not 
wait  80  long.  They  go  out  and  rent  a  farm,  thinking  they  can  make  a  little  more 
than  u^orking  by  the  month  or  year  and  be  their  own  boss.  I  knew  a  yonng  man 
that  started  on  a  farm  right  after  the  war.  He  worked  for  me  2, 3.  or  4  yeai-^.  and 
then  he  bonght  a  farm  for  himself.  He  now  has  nice  buildings  and  a  nice  farm — 
one  of  the  best  in  the  neighborhood.    I  know  of  several  instances  of  that  kind. 

U.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Are  farm  hands,  as  a  rule,  general  J  y  young  men  whose 
anibition  is  to  become  proprietors,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  in  later  life  do  become  own- 
ers of  farms  and  work  for  themselves? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  do;  the  induA- 
trions,  saving  men  do.  It  depends  whetuer  they  save  or  not.  A  g«xxi  many  men 
who  are  good  workers  do  not  save  monev;  they  spend  it  as  fast  as  they  get  it. 
Men  on  tiae  farm  frequently  save  more  than  they  do  in  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
Industrious,  economical  men  in  cotirse  of  time  have  farms  for  them:$elves. 

Q.  I  had  the  impression  that  the  average  age  of  the  farm  hand  would  be  less 
than  workmen  in  manufactories.  For  instance,  in  manufacturing  concerns 
men  often  continue  as  employees  all  their  lives,  whereas  mv  obt^ervation  is  that  a 
farm  hand  most  frequently  becomes  a  farmer  himself  in  later  life.— A.  I  think 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  farm  help  do  that  than  perhaps  other  help.  There  are  a 
great  many  men  who  start  in  on  the  farm  and  are  good  workers  and  continue  as 
farm  hands  all  their  life.  They  get  married  and  lay  up  their  money  as  fast  as  they 
get  it.  Late  years  they  have  really  found,  I  think — those  most  observing — that  it 
18  better  for  them  to  work  for  a  farmer  for  wages  than  for  themselves.  The  low 
prices  in  products,  etc.,  lead  them  to  this  belief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  your  farm  help  in  Ohio  now  usually  remain 
there? — A.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  tnink  they  migrate  now;  they  used  to  go;  they 
would  strike  out  for  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  start  in,  and  grow  up  with  the 
country;  they  do  so  very  seldom  now. 

Q.  IJo  you  think  there  are  more  inducements  to  remain  in  Ohio  now  than  there 
were  35,  40,  or  45  years  ago,  when  men  went  West  to  take  up  160  acres  of  land? — 
A.  They  can  not  get  the  160  acres  now. 

Q.  Are  there  no  inducements  to  go  West  now? — A.  No;  they  do  not  have  the 
Western  fever  now;  they  are  pretty  apt  to  stay.  They  sometimes  shift  about,  gc 
from  the  farm  to  the  railroad,  or  go  to  work  at  somethmgelse;  there  are  very  few 
of  them,  from  my  observation,  that  go  West  now,  compared  with  former  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  the  demand  for  farm 
handfl  greater  than  at  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  farm  hands,  during  the  dull  seasons,  obliged  to  seek  other  avenues  of 
employment,  and  do  they  go  to  the  cities  and  into  the  mines,  etc.,  durinj^  the 
winter  months?— A.  A  great  many  yoimg  men  seek  employment  in  the  cities, 
where  there  is  more  company.  A  man  does  not  like  to  work  by  himself;  he  likes 
to  have  associations  with  others. 

Q.  But  are  men  obliged  to  do  this  as  a  means  of  securing  employment  during 
the  dull  seasons  of  the  year? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  go  because  they  are  obliged 
to,  but  because  they  like  employment  in  the  city,  and  to  have  the  company  of 
other  men,  which  they  can  not  have  on  the  farm.  My  experience  for  years  is 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  the  best  help  to  stay  on  the  farm.  Tran- 
sient help  in  our  country  is  scarce.  If  a  man  becomes  a  day  laborer,  he  finds  the 
demand  for  his  work  is  greater  than  he  is  able  to  fill,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  he  master  of  the  situation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  of  an  employee  on  the  farm  during 
the  year? — A.  A  good  farmer  who  has  a  farm  of  160  acres,  or  even  100  acres, 
wants  help  365  days  in  the  year— that  is,  every  day.  A  good  farmer  never  gets 
out  of  work  for  his  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqbr.  )  Does  he  usually  use  as  much  help  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
sonuner? — A.  A  man  is  expected  to  help  take  care  of  the  stock  In  the  winter;  and 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  keep  him  busy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  farm 
labor  to  seek  other  employment;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause?— A.  I  think  there 
is  unite  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  farm  labor,  bright,  intelligent  young  men,  to 
look  for  employment  elsewhere;  they  think  there  is  less  danger  of  being  lost 
sight  of  if  they  can  get  into  some  other  kind  of  employment,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  get  away  from  the  farm. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  who  does  the  work  on  the  small  farms?— A.  On  a  farm  of  40,  60, 
or  So  acres,  if  the  farmer  is  an  able-bodied  young  man,  he  does  most  of  the  work 
himself;  that  is  my  observation. 
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Q.  How  about  his  sons?— A.  They  grow  up  and  work  on  the  farm  at  home  for 
a  while,  then,  if  they  desire  to  remain  farmers,  they  will  remain  as  long  as  there 
is  plenty  of  work  to  do.  If  there  is  not  enough  to  occupy  them,  they  go  out  and 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farm  boys  when  they  get  a  very  fair 
education  to  get  a  little  restless  on  the  farm?— A.  Yes;  they  want  to  be  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants— almost  anything  other  than  farmers.  The  farmers  are  a 
little  to  blame  for  that;  they  are  always  talking  about  hard  times;  they  magnify 
this  matter  sometimes.  There  have  been  hard  times,  and  a  farmer  does  not 
always  really  appreciate  good  times  when  they  come.  A  good  many  farmers  do 
not  make  any  allowances  for  what  they  have  in  the  way  of  good  living  and  the 
privileges  they  have  on  the  farm.  They  figure  that  what  they  make  on  the  farm  is 
what  tney  really  save  after  all  the  matters  of  living,  etc.,  have  been  taken  out. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  cost  of  these  things  if  they  had  to  buy  them. 

Q.  You  touched  upon  the  remedy  that  would  make  the  farm  more  attractive. 
I  wish  you  would  go  a  little  further  into  that. — ^A.  It  is  the  purpose  of  our  organi- 
zation to  make  farm  life  attractive  and  give  the  farmer^s  family  the  best  social 
opportunities  that  are  to  be  afforded  anywhere;  to  stimulate  investigation  and 
thought;  to  let  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  take  up  in  their  associations  liter- 
ary work  and  learn  to  discuss  all  questions  of  public  interest.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness in  the  world  that  requires  more  general  intelligence  than  that  of  farming. 
Professional  work,  merchandising,  or  mechanical  work  does  not  compare  in 
breadth  with  farm  work.  A  farmer  has  to  be  a  merchant  and  mechanic,  and 
should  know  something  of  law  and  medicine  as  well  as  farming.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  have  method  and  system  in  his  work,  and  what  we  are  aiming  to  do  is  to 
?;et  the  the  bright  young  man  to  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  farm 
or  the  exercise  of  his  ability,  and  there  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement 
among  the  farmers  where  this  work  is  going  on.  College  graduates  are  staying^ 
on  the  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  have  what  you  call  literary  circles  in  your 
grange  and  other  farm  organizations? — ^A.  Many  granges  meet  once  a  week  and 
have  a  nice  programme — singing,  music,  recitations,  essays,  and  discussions— a 
right  good  hterary  society.  It  is  also  a  fraternal  body,  and  one  of  the  main 
features  is  to  shake  hands  and  be  just  as  happy  as  you  can;  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  always. 

Q.  How  many  miles  does  one  of  these  granges  take  in?— A.  We  like  to  have 
organizations  in  every  township  of  5  or  7  miles  square.  In  the  little  State  of 
New  Hampshire  there  are  244  granges.  You  see  how  they  are  fixed  there,  in 
many  of  the  larger  agricultural  States  they  are  not  so  thickljr  located.  But  it  is 
the  purpose  and  work  of  this  organization  to  help  the  farmer  in  any  wa^  it  can — 
financially,  socially,  intellectuallv,  and  in  deciding  great  political  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What,  as  a  rule,  is  the  method  of  payment  on  the 
farm — ^by  the  day,  month,  or  year,  or  is  it  changed  to  suit  the  occasion?— A.  It 
changes  to  suit  the  occasion.  The  farmers  pay  cash;  thev  do  not  pay  in  store 
orders  or  ask  help  to  take  anything  in  lieu  of  money.'  If  the  man  works  by  the 
day,  and  wants  his  money  at  night,  it  is  usually  ready  for  him.  If  he  works  by 
the  month,  and  wants  it  once  a  week,  Saturday  night,  they  calculate  to  have  it 
for  him.  Most  of  the  farmers  employing  labor  make  that  arrangement.  Ver^ 
few  ask  for  money  and  do  not  get  it.  There  are  sections,  x>erhaps,  where  this 
would  not  be  true.  I  am  speaking  of  conditions  such  as  we  have  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  through  that  country.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  conditions 
of  labor  in  the  South. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  wage  earned  upon  the  farm  for  a  good  farm  hand  in 
your  part  of  the  State?— A.  A  good  farm  hand,  if  he  works  by  the  month,  will  get 
from  |18  to  $20  and  his  board  and  washing.  If  he  works  by  the  year,  and  gets 
his  board  and  washing,  they  will  pay  him  perhaps  |180  to  $200  for  the  year.  A 
good  many  farmers  let  a  man  board  himself. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  wage? — ^A.  I  think  for  monthly  wages,  ijerhaps  the 
minimum  for  the  8  months  of  the  year  is  |15  and  board  and  washing.  If  he 
works  by  the  day,  $1  a  day.  Sometimes  a  man  will  board  himself  if  he  has  a 
family  nearby  y  and  will  then  work  for  $1  to  |1.25, 

Q.  What  will  be  the  average  for  the  ordinary  farm  hand? — ^A.  $16  or  $17, 
perhaps. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  wages  of  farm  hands  rise  with  higher  market 
prices  of  farm  products,  or  fall  with  shrunken  prices  of  produce?— A.  Wages  on 
the  farm  do  not  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  farm  products,  as  a  rule,  but  if  prod- 
ucts have  been  low  for  a  series  of  years,  farmers  will  hire  less  help  or  ask  the  help 
to  accept  lower  wages  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
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<^  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  spoke  of  farmers  hAvinff  tenement  bonses  and 
linng  miuried  men.  How  far  does  that  practice  prevail  in  yonr  section?— A. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  farmers  that  nire  that  wav.  They  bnild  tenement 
houses  and  the  farm  hand  moves  into  the  bonse  with  his  family.  He  works  all 
the  year  ordinarily.  They  give  him,  generally,  his  house,  and  be  has  his  garden 
patch  and  a  cow  and  a  pig,  and  a  few  chickens.  Sometimes  they  keep  a  horse.  I 
have  hired  several  men  that  wa^r,  and  their  pay  ranges  from  $310  to  |:4^iO  a  year, 
and  give  them  the  house  and  their  wood  and  the  other  things  named.  Occasion- 
ally a  man  did  not  care  to  milk  a  cow,  and  he  would  not  keep  one,  but  would  get 
his  milk  at  the  bouse. 

Q.  What,  as  a  rule,  is  the  condition  of  those  tenement  houses?— A.  Usually  not 
large  bonses,  but  comfortable,  and  better  than  we  used  to  live  in  when  we  were 
young;  frame  houses,  most  of  them.  Very  often  the  tenement  house  is  the  house 
moved  off  the  old  site,  when  a  farmer  bmlds  a  new  one,  and  some  of  them  cost 
1700  or  $900,  and  some  of  them  $300.  A  good  farmer  generally  thinks  it  best  to 
give  the  help  a  pretty  fair  bouse  to  live  in — they  feel  better  about  it. 

O.  Does  the  tenant  furnish  his  house? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  there  other  advantages  afforded  the  tenant,  such 
as  cheai>er  produce,  flour,  fruit,  etc.?— A.  The  fruit  on  the  farm  is  usually  free; 
the  tenants  help  themselves;  they  have  all  they  want  during  the  season  when 
fmit  is  plenty.  If  the^  put  up  some  winter  fruit  that  is  salable  in  the  market, 
they  pay  the  market  price  for  it.  Very  frequentlv  a  man  will  go  to  the  grocery 
and  buy  flour.  Of  course,  the  farmer  would  let  him  have  wheat  at  the  market 
price.  I  had  a  man  who  would  frequently  buy  up  20  or  25  bushels  of  wheat  and 
draw  flonr  when  he  wanted  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  crop  sharing  in  your  i>art  of  the 
countiy? — ^A.  A  good  deal. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  methods  of  crop  sharing  and  their  effect  upon 
the  farmer. — ^A.  I  think  the  average  farmer  favors  renting  his  land  and  getting  a 
share  out  of  it  rather  than  paying  money.  The  average  man  will  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  the  work — a  little  better  care  of  the  crop  and  the  stock,  if  he  is 
taking  care  of  his  own  stock,  and  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  I  thmk  the 
help  on  the  farm  will  very  largely,  in  the  future,  receive  a  share  of  the  crop  for 
their  pay  rather  than  be  hired  outright  for  monev.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  I  think  so.  There  are  occasionally  men  who  aon*t  care  whether  they  make 
money  farming  or  not.  They  hire  for  the  sake  of  bossing;  they  want  the  work 
done  jTLBt  as  the^  want  it  whether  it  pays  or  not. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  stock  and  equipments  of  the  farm  when  it  is  run  on 
ahures? — ^A.  Customs  vary.  Occasionally  a  man  furnishes  everything.  He  puts 
the  man  on  the  farm  and  says,  '*  I  will  furnish  seed,  team,  and  tools,  and  you  do 
the  work  for  a  certain  share  of  the  crop."  Another  plan  is  for  the  tenant  to  fur- 
nish half  of  everything.  Occfwionally  a  tenant  furnishes  his  own  team  and  tools 
and  they  divide  the  crop  equally.  The  team  is  kept  on  the  farm.  He  has  usu- 
ally, then,  a  couple  of  cows  for  his  own  use.  The  owner  of  the  farm  has  no  share 
of  their  product.  That  is  one  plan  I  have  worked  upon.  I  have  two  plans.  I  go 
into  partnershipwith  my  man.  He  furnishes  half  and  I  furnish  half  or  everything 
m  the  farm.  He  does  all  the  work,  and  when  anything  is  sold  we  divide  the 
money.  When  he  is  taking  care  of  his  hogs  he  is  taking  care  of  my  hogs.  We 
divide  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  anything  is  sold.  I  have  another  man 
who  has  no  equipment.  I  furnish  everything,  let  him  do  the  work,  and  then  we 
divide  a  little  differently. 

Q.  How  do  those  two  methods  compare  vnth  cash  rent?— A.  I  would  not  rent 
for  cash  at  all. 

Q.  What  effect  does  it  have?— A.  It  ruins  the  farm  in  a  few  years.  Of  course, 
a  man  might  draw  a  contract  so  strong  and  enforce  it  so  rigidly  as  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  Ms  land,  but  ordinarily  it  could  not  be  done.  But  when  you  rent 
on  shares  the  tenant  will  usually  take  good  care  of  the  farm;  he  has  to  sow  the 
clover  seed,  to  haul  out  the  manure,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  the  farm  up  you  do 
not  keep  him;  he  loses  his  job. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  loaning  money  to  your  tenant?— A.  We  do  not  do 
that.  If  a  man  wants  to  take  half  interest,  and  we  think  he  is  all  right,  we  will 
give  him  a  chance  to  pay  for  his  half  in  installments,  but  we  do  not  usually  loan 
money. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  it  as  not  being  a  good  practice?— A.  That  is  not  a  good  prac- 
tice in  our  country;  of  course,  I  have  done  that  occasionally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gonoer.)  When  the  tenant  only  furnishes  the  labor  what  share 
do«ft  he  receive?— A.  Aoout  a  third,  generally. 

Q.  Are  those  shareB,  the  half  and  the  third  to  the  tenant,  fixed  by  custom,  or  do 
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they  vary?— A.  That  is  about  the  way  it  goes  with  ns.  In  some  sections,  however, 
the  tenant  is  required  to  furnish  almost  everything— that  is,  his  team  and  tools — 
and  take  half  the  crop.  It  depends  on  the  soil  a  good  deal.  If  the  land  is  very 
productive  the  tenant  can  furnish  a  little  more.  Generally  the  tenant  has  good 
pasture  land  for  the  stock  that  he  keeps.  Almost  every  man  has  some  different 
features  in  his  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  the  man  who  works  the  farm  has  an 
advantage  when  the  owner  furnishes  everything? — A.  I  think  the  plan  is  ordina- 
rily a  little  better  than  when  he  has  to  furnish  half  of  everything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  believe  that  a  high  productiveness  of  soil 
increases  the  ability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  the  landlord  a  proportionately  higher 
rfiare?— A.  Yes.    If  the  soil  is  good,  his  crops  will  be  better, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  a  proportionately  higher  share  from 
the  tenant  where  the  soil  is  rich  than  where  it  is  not  rich?— A.  If  he  furnishes 
him  with  better  land,  his  capital  is  more.  He  offsets  his  labor  against  the  capital 
of  the  landlord  in  the  soil,  stock,  and  tools,  all  of  which  have  cost  somebody  a 
good  deal  of  labor.  If  a  farm  will  produce  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
the  farm  beside  it  will  produce  only  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  land  that  produces 
20  bushels  is  not  worth  near  as  much  to  the  renter  as  that  which  produces  25. 
bushels;  in  other  words,  it  will  cost  nust  as  much  labor  to  raise  20  bushels  as  25. 
The  6  bushels  is  all  profit.  The  landlord  gets  part  of  it.  I  know  some  men  who 
have  worked  new  ground,  where  the  labor  was  greater  and  the  crop  not  quite  so 
large,  who  received  two-fifths  instead  of  one-third.  The  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
markets,  the  location  of  the  farm,  have  very  much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  a  man  gets  one-third,  as  you  have  mentioned,  is 
that  as  much  as  the  owner  could  allow,  after  the  tenant  was  permitted  to  raise 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables?— A.  Yes;  he  also  has  his  garden  produce.  The 
landlord  hardly  ever  looks  after  that.  If  he  lives  on  the  farm,  he  has  all  the  fruit 
he  wants  usually  during  the  growing  season.  Of  course  when  the  winter  apples 
are  gathered  they  are  divided,  but  I  never  knew  a  farmer  to  make  anv  account  of 
the  nruit  used  during  the  summer  season;  that  is,  the  apples,  etc.  If  he  raises  the 
ordinary  garden  stuff,  enough  for  the  family,  the  landlord  hardly  ever  pays  any 
attention  to  that  or  expects  to  get  any  share  of  it.  However,  some  do.  A  man 
who  lives  in  town  sometimes  makes  an  arrangement  to  have  some  share  of  that; 
and  if  he  does,  he  furnishes  the  seed  for  the  garden  or  makes  some  allowance 
for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  foreign  immigrants  in  your  section 
of  the  country? — ^A.  Very  few  in  my  county.  One  township  of  the  county,  which 
is  called  German  Township,  was  settled  by  Germans  and  French  nearly  altogether. 
They  were  all  foreigners  originally,  but  they  have  lived  there  for  many  years,  and 
of  course  their  children  are  American  bom.  Some  Polanders  went  there  to  work 
on  railroads,  and  some  few  of  them  have  bought  farms.  In  our  immediate  sec- 
tion the  people  are  mostly  native  Americans. 

Q.  What  IS  their  percentage  of  illiteracy  comx)ared  with  the  American  farm- 
ers?—A.  The  German  families  that  come  there  are  usually  pretty  well  educated ; 
sometimes  better  than  Americans.  Of  late  years  the  farmers  are  taking  more 
interest  in  the  schools  and  send  their  children  to  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tendency  to  colonize?— A.  Yes,  amon^  the  (j^rmans  and  French 
there  is.  They  generally  all  go  into  that  one  township.  They  pay  almost  any 
price  for  land  there  rather  than  go  outside.  A  great  many  belong  to  the  same 
church  and  go  together.  They  will  not  be  separated.  There  is,  however,  not  a 
great  deal  of  that  in  our  section.    It  is  mostly  west  and  north  of  us. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tendency  to  preserve  their  foreign  customs  and  language?— 
A.  There  is  some;  yes,  sir.  Some  insist  upon  having  German  and  French  taught 
in  the  district  schools,  and  they  talk  it  in  their  families.  But  a  large  majority  of 
them  are  growing  away  from  that,  preferring  that  their  children  shall  be  edu- 
cated in  English,  knowing  that  they  are  ^oing  to  make  this  country  their  home. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  foreign  immigration  on  agriculture?— A.  It  has 
damaged  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  to  open  these  territories 
in  advance  of  the  world's  needs. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  country  at  large? — A.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  suffered 
materially.  Wnat  has  hurt  agriculture  in  New  England  is  the  agriculture  west 
of  New  England.  What  has  made  low  prices  in  Ohio  for  agricultural  products, 
is  the  fact  that  these  large  areas  of  land  nave  been  brought  under  cultivation  in 
advance  of  the  necessities  of  the  world. 

Q.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion?— ^A.  I  have  changed  my  views  somewhat  upon  that.  I  used  to  think  it  was 
a  grand  thing  to  have  all  this  country  settled  up,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come 
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viien  we  realize  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  ns  not  to  have  enconraffed 
ismi^tion.  At  least  there  should  have  been  restrictions.  I  would  require  that 
tliey  mng  something  with  them  to  show  that  they  have  been  prudent  and  indus- 
tzioQ8  wrsons.  I  would  require  some  educational  and  moral  qualifications.  I 
vodd  be  very  sure  to  insist  upon  the  moral  Qualifications,  in  order  to  shut  out 
tb  dangerous  classes  that  they  want  to  get  ria  of  abroad.  Of  course  I  am  speak- 
ing of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  ot  our  people  here.  It  seems  to  me 
tw  it  would  have  been  better  for  our  people  to  have  gone  a  little  slower.  I  think 
we  were  altogether  too  liberal  with  our  lands.  We  might  better  have  held  them 
mtil  the  world  really  needed  the  products  of  those  farms.  When  I  saw  the  train 
loads  of  enugrants  going  West  years  ago  over  these  trunk  lines,  I  said  to  the 
iarmos:  *'We  will  sometime  hear  from  these  people  in  the  markets  of  the 
warld." 
I  .  Q-  (ByMr.  Farquhar).  Are  you  speaking  of  the  undesirable  element  in  that 

1  immigration?— A.  Oh,  yes;  yes.  Of  course,  I  would  not  close  the  door  in  the  face 
Osgood  people  that  come  here  to  become  good  citizens.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
■.that  if  we  had  it  to  do  over  again  it  would  be  better  not  to  make  it  so  much 
^  tn  object.  I  would  not  advertise  our  free  land  so  extensively;  I  would  not 
JBTite  and  ur^  them  to  come,  as  our  people  did.  I  think  we  maae  a  mistake  in 
^ringthe  railroads  the  quantity  of  land  we  did,  and  the  homestead  law  was  ear- 
ned to  extremes  in  giving  away  the  public  land.  A  great  many  people  that  went 
th^e  did  not  get  the  advantages  they  hoped  for.  The  large  increase  in  produc- 
tion brought  down  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  below  the  limit  of  profitable 
Production.  There  was  no  profit  for  them,  and  it  glutted  our  market  to  our 
pat  loss.  Of  coarse  this  land  would  have  all  come  under  cultivation  in  time, 
otttitotight  to  have  come  naturally.  If  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  had 
been  a  natural  settlement,  a  natural  pushing  on  there  by  the  pioneers,  as  it  used 
to  be  when  this  country  was  developed  and  settled,  there  would  yet  be  an  acreage 
ot  land  left  there  for  our  children.    Now  it  is  all  taken  up. 

Q.  Were  not  the  railway  companies  anxious  to  have  the  farms  settled  in  order 
to^ve  them  local  traffic,  especially  along  the  roads  that  pushed  West  to  the 
'"Cificcoast?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  good  for  the  railroads,  but  not  so  good  for  farmers 
of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

(^.  Do  you  think  the  disadvantage  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  State  farmer  is  on 
p  increasing  grade  or  has  it  come  to  a  stop?— A.  I  think  the  reaction  has  set  in. 
»think  a  farmer  will  do  better  to  go  East  than  West  now,  but  there  has  been  a 
tnne  when  it  was  the  other  way. 

Q.  Has  the  diversification  of  croiw  by  the  Middle  State  and  Eastern  farmer 
siren  him  a  wider  market  for  a  smaller  class  of  products  and  a  class  easier  pro- 
duced, than  the  Western  man  can  |)08sibly  bring  into  the  market?— A.  He  has  nad 
tochuige  his  system  of  farming  entirely .  This  nas  been  an  advantage  to  some  of 
^em,  depending  a  good  deal  upon  location.  It  has  been  particularly  hard  on  the 
»nner  in  the  East  who  is  far  from  some  center  of  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  most  of  the  inviting  of  immigrants  you  speaK  of 
7  the  foreign  steamship  companies  that  profited  by  immigration?— A.  The  for- 
^  steamship  companies  and  the  railroads.  The  railroads  that  had  this  land  to 
^  of  course  wanted  the  homesteads  taken  up  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  land. 
.  Q-  Does  most  of  the  undesirable  immigration  that  comes  to  this  country  remain 

2  the  cities,  while  the  really  desirable  immigration  goes  to  the  farms  of  the 
Northwest?— A.  Largely  true,  no  doubt.  The  most  desirable  class  usually  go  to 
the  farms;  the  undesirable  class  does  not  usually  go  out  on  the  farms;  they  can 
not  stay  on  the  farm  without  becoming  pretty  good  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  it  impossible  to  get  them  on  the  farm?— A.  They 
^  climnish  and  not  satisfied  to  ^o  on  the  farm.  A  good  many  of  them,  if  they 
raew  how  to  farm,  would  go  out  into  the  country.  Many  ot  them  have  a  very 
hard  life  in  the  mines  and  elsewhere,  and  would  do  much  better  to  go  on  to  the 
wns. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  What  is  the  school  age  of  children  in  your  State?— 
A.  From  6  to  21  in  the  public  schools. 

Q.  What  have  you  say  in  re^rd  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  public-school  facili- 
"«?— A.  We  are  well  provided  in  Ohio  with  good  schools. 

Q*  -A^bout  what  size  are  your  districts,  through  the  country,  as  a  rule?- A.  I 
iwak  2  miles  square  or  thereabouts. 

Q-  What  is  tne  character  of  the  schoolhouses? — A.  Good  schoolhouses;  fine 
schools. 

Q.  And  the  teachers? — A.  Gkx)d  teachers  and  good  schools;  we  are  ahead  of  the 
wt  now,  as  far  as  the  district  schools  are  concerned. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  what  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  enrolled  in  the 
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schools? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  to  give  yon  the  exact  per  cent,  bnt  in  the  coun- 
try districts  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  the  children  not  to  attend  the  district 
schools.  The  young  children  usually  go  6  months  in  a  year,  and  when  they  get 
older  and  can  work  t)erhaps  they  stay  out  of  school  in  the  summer  and  go  in  the 
winter.  But  of  course  there  are  families  that  do  not  send  their  children  unless 
compelled  to  do  so,  but  they  are  very  scarce,  and  a  man  would  hardly  be  x>ermitted 
to  stay  in  the  community  now  if  he  would  not  let  his  children  go  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  mean  for  the  entire  jieriod  of  the  school  age  you 
just  mentioned,  from  6  to  21  years? — No;  I  mean  they  start  in  at  6  and  go  summer 
and  winter  until  they  get  old  enough  to  work.  They  are  hardly  ever  taken  out  of 
the  summer  school  before  they  are  10  or  13  years  old.  When  a  boy  gets  stout 
enough,  about  13  or  14  years  old,  he  usually  helps  his  father  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  Until  about  what  age  do  the  boys  continue  in  school  durine  the  winter? — A. 
If  they  want  to  get  just  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  do  ordinary  work 
they  will  quit  going  at  about  16  or  18  years  of  age.  Others  will,  if  they  desire  an 
education  after  they  reach  that  age,  generally  go  to  a  higher  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  a  provision  in  Ohio  for  a  township  hi^h 
school? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  have  it  in  some  sections;  it  is  not  very  general  in 
our  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Do  you  believe  that  compulsory  education  should  be 
enforced  in  the  agricultural  districts?— A.  I  think  most  of  the  farmers  that  have 
boys  have  a  desire  to  give  them  an  education.  I  think  they  almost  always  five 
them  all  the  advantages  that  are  within  their  reach.  If  they  do  not  send  tnem 
away  from  home  and  hire  their  board,  they  give  them  all  the  advantages  they  can 
get  near-by.  Some  boys  and  girls  fritter  away  their  time  in  school  and  then  the 
farmer  thinks  they  will  be  better  educated  if  they  are  put  to  work.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  farmer  who  would  not  rather  encoura^  nis  boy  to  know  more, 
although  he  might  probably  ask  him  to  stay  home  in  the  busy  season  in  the  srun- 
mer  and  take  the  6  months  in  the  fall  or  winter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  adaptation  of 
the  public-school  course  in  your  State  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  people? — 
A.  I  think  that  the  elementary  principles  of  a^culture  ought  to  be  taught  in  all 
those  schools.  Of  course  they  would  not  go  into  it  extensively,  but  they  ought 
to  know  something  about  the  soil,  how  to  maintain  its  fertility,  etc.,  and  ^what 
kind  of  farming  will  pay  best  in  particular  localities;  all  the  things  that  a  fanner 
ought  to  know  to  succeed  on  the  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  advise  including  the  chemistry  of  farming 
in  these  schools? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  very  extensively  in  the  district 
school ;  I  would  go  into  it  somewhat ,  however.  Their  minds  ouffht  to  be  imnressed 
with  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  not  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  farming  which  exhaust  the  soil  in  a  few  years,  and 
there  are  other  systems  which  are  not  so  exhausting.  They  ought  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  economy  to  feed  all  com,  for  it  is  not  a  complete  ration,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  such  information  furnished  in  county  schools.  A  great  many  boys 
who  leave  the  farm  would  stay  and  become  interested  in  farming  if  there  was  a 
little  elementary  instruction  in  that  line.  I  think  every  man  ought  to  be  taught 
to  earn  his  living  with  his  hands.  Farming  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  get- 
ting a  living. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  American  farmer  during  the 
last  80  or  85  years  in  respect  to  soils  and  the  feeding  of  stock  has  doubled  the 
ability  and  tne  capacities  of  most  of  them?— A.  It  has  increased  it  very  much. 
Of  course,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement.  Farmers  now  try  to  avoid  the 
exhausting  of  soil.  They  are  trying  now  to  restore  and  maintain  the  fertility. 
They  are  making  great,  progress  in  that  direction.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
things  we  have  kept  constantly  before  the  farmers  in  our  organization. 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  done  an  immense  amount 
of  good?— A.  Undoubtedly  it  has  done  much  good  in  increasing  agricultural  intel- 
ligence. 

Q.  Do  the  young  men  usually  take  to  the  agricultural  college  and  the  exx>eri- 
ment  station?- Al.  No:  the  larger  share  of  the  young  men  that  want  to  get  an 
education  do  not  go  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  They  want  an 
education  in  the  hope  of  engaging  in  some  other  work.  Of  course,  it  is  getting 
better.  The  number  of  farmers'  sons  that  feel  that  way  now  is  decreasing  rap- 
idly, but  a  great  many  farmers  thought  if  their  boys  were  to  be  educated  they  did 
not  want  them  to  come  back  to  the  farm;  but  there  has  been  a  wonderful  cnan^ 
in  that  during  late  years. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  agricnltnral  education  a  part  of  an 
eBteblished  college  than  in  a  separate  college?— A.  No;  I  want  the  agricnltoral 
eoDege  by  itself;  I  want  it  separate  and  distinct.  These  attachments  to  the  regn- 
hr  oniveraities  are  hninbugs,  as  a  role.  They  get  monejr  of  the  people,  appropri- 
ated for  ^ving  instraction  in  agricnltoral  and  mechanical  arts  and  then  teach 
the  classics. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  yon  explain  that  in  a  practical  way.— A.  They  want  the 
mcney.  Iliey  are  greedy  for  that  always,  and  they  think  tney  can  get  the  money 
and  pat  off  the  farmer  with  little  return  for  it.  And  so  far  they  have  been  able 
to  do  it.  I  onderstand  that  in  many  States  the  nniversities  have  simply  robbed 
not  only  the  farmers,  but  the  mechanics.  I  can  remember  very  well  when  in  Ohio 
onr  agricnltoral  college  had  jost  one  professor  to  give  instroction  in  agricnltore. 
All  the  rest  of  the  money  was  goinjB^  in  other  directions.  There  are  many  colleges 
in  the  country  now  that  give  very  little  instroction  in  a^cultural  and  mechanical 
arts,  but  they  get  the  money.  The  best  condition  possible  for  an  agricultural  col- 
lege is  to  be  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  an  industrial  institution  where 
the  sentiment  is  that  it  is  honorable  to  work  at  any  honorable  employment.  That 
is  what  you  want  with  the  boys  who  are  ^tting  an  industrial  education.  Tou  do 
not  want  them  to  be  influenced  by  anything  in  the  air  that  would  indicate  that  a 
mcher  or  a  lawver  is  more  respectable  than  a  farmer  or  mechanic  or  any  better. 
That  is  my  idea  of  it.  There  must  be  a  spirit  of  pride  and  enthusiasm.  Ot  course 
therearea  good  noiany  of  these  institutions  that  have  got  other  educational  advan- 
tagesaside  from  agricultural  and  mechanical,  that  are  doing  very  sood  work.  Our 
or^aiiizatlon  has  made  it  a  point  to  make  the  fight  on  that  line,  and  we  have  accom- 
I&hed  quite  a  little.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  bill  pending  here  to  give  more 
money  to  the  agricultural  colleges.  There  was  no  provision  that  it  should  be 
expended  in  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Our 
{organization  went  before  the  committee  and  said,  *'  You  must  put  into  that  bill  a 
^orision  that  this  money  sh^  be  expended  only  in  giving  instruction  in  such 
branches  as  pertain  to  asriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts."  We  had  (fuite  a 
Sgfat  over  it,  but  they  did  it  and  saved  the  bill.  In  some  places  it  is  earned  out 
in  Rood  faith,  and  in  others  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  l£r.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  total  capital  employed  in  agricultural 
ponutB?— A.  I  have  the  exact  figures,  but  not  here.    A  little  over  $15,000,000,000. 

Q.  What  are  the  comparative  earnings  of  that  occupation  at  present  compared, 
ay,  with  40  years  ago?— A.  I  think  farmers  made  more  40  years  ago  on  a  given 
voaunt  of  money  invested  in  a  farm  than  they  would  make  to-day. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  reason  for  that?— A.  The  valuations  of  property 
vere  lower  Hien,  averaging  the  countrv  over.  In  seme  localities  they  were  higher 
than  they  are  now,  but  through  Ohio  40  years  ago  land  was  not  valued  as  high  as 
it  is  now.  He  would  have  more  land  and  probably  for  the  same  amount  of 
^Dooev  could  get  more  live  stock.  Labor  was  much  cheaper,  and  he  depended 
very  largely  upon  the  local  markets.  He  was  not  affected  quite  so  much  by  the 
^petition  of  labor  all  over  the  world  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  I  think 
06  had  more  left  of  real  profit  out  of  his  investment  then  than  he  does  now.  Of 
ooone,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  guesswork  about  this,  and  I  would  have  to  investi- 
gate before  being  too  sure  of  it.  You  know,  a  man  that  was  worth  $10,000  was 
a  rich  man  40  years  ago,  or  a  little  more  than  40.  He  was  called  very  well  off, 
and  I  remember  very  well  when  a  man  worth  $5,000  was  considered  a  rich  man 
a  Medina  Coonty,  where  I  lived. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  purchasing  value  of  a  dollar  then  and  now?— 
^A  dollar  will  buy  a  good  deal  more  now  of  most  things  than  it  would  then;  of 
«ottnng,  furniture,  and  evenrthing  of  that  kind. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  CoNGER.)  Will  it  buy  as  much  land?— A.  No;  it  will  not  buy  as 
mnch  land  and  it  will  not  boy  as  many  cattle.  He  would  not  have  to  invest 
as  much  then  to  make  the  same  amount  of  money.  He  would  probably  realize  as 
much  advance  on  a  steer  then  as  he  would  realize  now,  and  he  would  have  a  great 
'^al  less  capital  invested  in  the  steer.  His  taxes  were  very  much  lower. 
^-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  he  would  go  to  town  now  with  $5  or  $10  would  he 
^gnome  nearly  twice  as  much  sugar,  calico,  and  so  on,  as  he  could  then? — A. 
And  almost  everything.  I  can  remember  when  farm  tools  cost,  perhaps,  twice  as 
i&nch  as  they  cost  now.  Perhaps  a  plow  miffht  be  an  exception.  Plows  are  about 
aahigfa  now  as  they  were  then  out  they  are  better;  but  take  the  small  tools,  hoes 
and  pitchforks,  and  you  can  buy  jost  as  good  for  80  cents  now  as  you  coold  then 

Q.  Would  he  brin^  home  a  better  character  of  plow  or  coltivator  now?— A. 
>  ery  much,  and  $1  will  boy  more  of  almost  everything  of  that  kind.    Sometimes 
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some  of  the  things  we  bny  to-day  do  not  wear  as  well  as  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  earnings  of  the  capital  invested  in 
agricaltnre  compared  with  other  lines  of  investment,  such  as  banking,  manufac- 
turing, mercantile  business,  and  railroading?— A.  In  a  general  way  they  are  one- 
third  or  one-half  less,  as  nearly  as  I  can  figure  it  out.  Take  all  the  capital  a  man 
has  invested  in  farming  and  figure  the  per  cent  he  is  getting,  and  it  will,  iierhaps, 
range  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  There  may  be  some  instances  where  he  would  reabze 
a  gocd  deal  more  than  that  and  others  where  it  would  not  be  as  large.  I  do  not 
think  the  net  profit  would  range  much  above  3  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  after  the  living  is  taken  out?— A.  1  mean  the  net  profit,  after 
you  had  credited  the  farm  with  your  living  and  charged  for  work,  etc.;  charm 
an  you  pay  out  and  credit  all  you  take  in.  Now,  of  course,  that  is  m^  idea;  take 
the  country  over,  2  or  3  per  cent,  perhaps,  would  be  somewhere  near  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  agricultural  property  as 
compared  with  other  industries?— A.  My  impression  is  that  agricultural  property 
pays  more  than  its  proportion  of  the  taxes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how?— A.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  all  visible  property;  you  can 
not  hide  it.  I  am  speaking  of  farm  property;  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  farmers 
that  may  have  some  money  invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  but  I  mean  the  land 
and  the  cattle  and  the  tools  and  the  grain.  The  assessor  finds  it  all;  he  conies 
around  and  gets  all  of  it.  He  has  a  long  list  of  questions  that  it  takes  an  awfully 
shrewd  farmer  to  dodge  in  returning  the  projwrty ,  and  then  he  has  to  hold  up  his 
hand  and  swear  to  it.  They  dp  not  ask  the  city  fellows  to  swear;  the  assessor 
does  not  require  it,  The  assessor  knows  what  farm  property  is  worth.  If  yon 
have  a  good  horse  he  knows  about  what  it  is  worth;  they  do  not  pretend  to  pat  it 
in  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  value,  what  you  would  take  for  it.  Farm  prop- 
erty goes  in  from  40  to  75  per  cent  of  what  the  owner  would  consider  it  worth  to 
sell;  that  is  the  way  it  goes  in  for  taxation.  Do  you  want  me  to  ffo  on  a  little? 
In  the  first  place  take  the  real  estate,  and  you  know  how  it  is  valued  in  our  State. 
It  is  appraised  once  in  10  years.  When  a  land  assessor  is  to  be  elected  the  people 
in  town  are  pretty  sure  to  get  some  shrewd  fellow  who  is  expected  to  favor  town 

Eroperty.  I  am  si)eaking  of  Ohio.  They  may  put  the  land  in  at  a  pretty  fair 
gure  and  the  buildings  pretty  low  on  the  farms,  and  then  when  they  come  to  the 
town  they  put  in  the  buildings  low  where  the  principal  value  is  in  tne  building^. 
And  the  farm  that  would  rent  at  a  fair  rent  for  say,  $250  a  year,  will  pay  more 
taxes  than  a  business  block  that  rents  for  $500.  Of  course  the  large  corporations 
and  large  interests  manage  to  get  their  valuations  down  pretty  low. 

When  it  comes  to  personal  property,  after  they  get  through  with  the  famoier 
they  come  to  the  merchant.  The  law  requires  that  this  property  shall  be  returned 
at  its  actual  cash  value.  The  merchant  says;  **  The  farmer  puts  in  his  property 
at  40  to  60  per  cent;  he  does  not  give  the  value,  and  it  is  not  fair  that  I  should  put 
in  my  property  at  full  value."  The  law  requires  him  to  put  in  the  monthly  aver- 
age value  of  his  stock;  that  is  the  law  in  Ohio  now.  The  question  is,  How  much 
shall  he  return?  He  averages  up  all  through  the  year.  There  was  one  farmer 
who  sold  his  farm  and  went  into  merchandising,  and  he  took  an  inventory  and 
divided  his  inventory  by  twelve  and  returned  the  quotient.  He  thought  that  was 
about  the  fair  way  to  return  it,  and  that  is  about  the  way  our  mercantile  friends 
return  it  in  Ohio. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  that  valuation  stand  with  the  assessor?— -A.  I 
think  it  does  generally. 

Q.  Was  that  fai-mer  a  granger?— A.  He  was  a  farmer  and  he  left  the  grange 
when  he  went  into  merchandising.  Of  course,  he  had  a  different  way  of  getting 
at  it  than  the  other  fellows,  but  the  other  fellows  reached  about  the  same  result. 
The  merchant  that  will  carry  about  $25,000  worth  of  stock  will  advertise  it  for 
sale  on  that  basis  and  returns  it  for  taxes  at  $2,500,  and  lots  of  them  carry  $10,000 
stock  and  return  them  for  $1,000.  I  can  show  yon  a  merchant  in  an  adjoining 
county  that  cai-ried  §25,000  of  stock  and  only  returned  $1 ,000.  The  merchant  win 
say,  **  It  is  not  right;  I  know  it  is  not  right,  but  the  other  fellows  are  putting  it  in 
about  that  way  and  we  do  about  as  they  do. "  So  much  for  merchandising.  Then 
come  to  the  man  who  has  notes  and  mortgages  and  makes  his  living  out  of  the 
interest  and  buying  and  selling.  I  don't  care  whether  he  is  a  farmer  or  who  he 
is.  But  it  is  astonishing  how  poor  those  people  are.  When  an  assessor  comes 
around,  they  have  very  little  to  return  for  taxation.  Then,  go  to  the  local  banker 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  business  he  can  do  on  a  capital  of  $1,000  or  $2,000. 
Some  of  the  strongest  banks  in  Columbus,  if  you  recollect,  Governor  Forakei 
said  in  his  message  had  their  valuation  at  less  than  $2,000.    The  manufactureTS 
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inC^o  for  years  made  no  letnm  on  goodB  that  had  been  carried  oTer.  HIb  facto- 
ries, his  buildings,  and  his  warebonses  conld  be  fnll  of  binders,  wagons,  and  car- 
nages, and  not  a  cent  was  returned  for  taxation  on  that  property.  If  one  of  them 
woald  be  sold  to  a  farmer  it  would  be  returned  and  he  was  taxed  on  it.  That  was 
the  law,  they  were  shrewd  enough  to  get  that  little  provision  into  the  law  that  we 
gxiDgers  struck  out  a  few  years  ago;  and  of  course  it  made  the  amount  they 
retnraed  according  to  the  property  they  had,  very  low.  Take  the  State  over  and 
I  will  guarantee  tnat  the  mercluuidise  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  not  returned  for 
tazation  at  over  15  per  cent  of  its  value;  I  think  that  is  a  proper  estimate:  while 
fann  property  will  run  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  Outside  of  the  national  ban^, 
where  you  can  get  at  them,  bank  property  has  not  returned  that  much;  the  men 
that  own  notes  and  mortgages,  tate  the  State  over,  had  not  returned  15  per  cent 
of  them.  A  great  deal  of  this  property  seems  to  be  out  of  the  State  when  the 
aoesaor  calls.  Some  fellow  takes  a  mortgage  in  his  own  name  but  does  not  own 
it;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  find  it  until  after  the  assessment  is  over.  So  that,  taking 
{tall in  all,  the  farmer  pays  more  than  his  proportion,  not  because  he  is  more 
honest  than  other  men,  but  he  can  not  secrete  his  property.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  would  but  he  might;  there  are  some  farmers,  no  doubt,  that  would.  We  do 
not  ask  the  merchant  what  his  stock  inventoried  at  the  last  inventory,  but  if 
they  would  just  give  us  an  inventory  at  the  lowest  jwint  in  the  year  they  would 
pay  a  great  deal  more  taxes;  they  would  come  somewhere  near  paying  their  pro- 
Potion.  And  there  is  a  way  of  getting  at  these  bonds,  mortgages,  notes,  etc., 
bnt  they  do  not  get  at  them,  and  for  that  reason  the  farmer  pays  more  than  his 
fiur  proportion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E[ennbdt.)  What  per  cent  do  farmers  have  to  pay  for  money  at  the 
weal  banks?— A.  That  depends  a  little  upon  the  locality;  they  can  get  it  from  5 
to  8  per  cent  I  think. 

Q.  How  can  they  do  that  without  being  ruined  if  they  make  but  3  per  cent  on 
t™  invited  capital? — A.  They  are  very  apt  to  go  that  way  if  they  borrow  too 
much  of  it.    A  man  can  borrow  a  little  to  bridge  over  and  pay  it  off. 

Q.  Is  there  much  borrowing  done  at  the  banks? — A.  No  farmer  to-day  borrows 
money  if  he  can  possibly  help  it.  They  used  to  borrow  liberally,  and  they  did  not 
tnink  it  was  wortn  while  to  pay  if  they  saw  a  place  to  put  the  money  and  make  more 
ont  of  it  than  the  interest;  out  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  taught  the 
lanner  that  he  never  should  borrow  money  unless  he  knows  whence  tlie  money  is 
•owning  to  pay  his  debt.  No  farmer  worthy  of  the  name  of  farmer  will  borrow 
money  unless  it  is  to  make  some  shift.  If  he  has  some  stuff  to  ship,  perhaps  he 
^1  borrow  the  money  to  ship  his  stuff  and  sell  it  and  pay  it  back.  If  the  farmer 
sees  something  he  would  like  and  does  not  have  the  ready  money,  he  will  not  bor- 
row it;  he  does  not  borrow  unless  he  sees  where  the  money  is  coming  from  to  pay 
It  back. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.  )  What  effect  has  the  decline  in  the  value  of  real  estate 
once  1866  had  on  the  valuation  for  taxation? — A.  It  has  not  declined  for  taxation 
88  mnch  as  in  actual  selling  value. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  constant  decline  in  the  money  value  of  the  farm;  would  the 
«nner  have  to  pay  the  tax  pretty  nearly  on  the  full  value  of  the  farm? — A.  He 
S'ets  no  rebate  from  that;  the  appraisement  is  for  10  years.  He  has  to  pay  on  the 
JWaiser's  value.  But  all  farms  have  not  declined;  good  farms  that  nave  been 
»ken  good  care  of  have  not  declined  in  value  materially. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  farm  land  has  decreased  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
« that  true?— A.  That  is  not  so.  There  may  be  a  few  localities  where  they  may 
nave  done  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  a  board  of  equalization  in  every  county  in 
Ohjo?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  man  can  show  that  board  that  he  is  taxed  unjustly,  will  he j  get  a  reduc- 
ti(m?— A.  If  he  can  show  them  that  his  property  has  been  appraised  at  a  higher 
ywuation  than  the  same  kind  of  property  of  his  neighbor  ho  can  have  that  ecjual- 
^;  but  he  could  not  receive  relief  by  going  before  that  board  and  showing 
that  the  merchant  has  returned  merchandize  at  less  than  his  own  property  is 
retnmed.  They  can  equalize  land  values  only  once  in  10  years.  When  the  town- 
Buip  appraisers  have  done  their  work  the  county  board  takes  the  matter  up  and 
jq^uzes  the  valuations  in  the  county  between  individuals,  and  then  it  goes  up 
to  the  State  board  of  equalization  and  the  State  board  takes  the  matter  up  and 
dualizes  between  counties. 

M\  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  county  board  given  the  authority  of  spreading 
t^te  taxes  within  its  own  county  lines? — A.  They  can  equalize  it  between  individ- 
^>al«  within  their  territory;  they  can  take  it  off  of  one  and  put  it  on  another. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  would  be  done  in  case  of  a  building  bein^r 
burned  and  a  new  building  being  erected?— A.  The  new  building  is  put  on,  I  8ui>- 
pose.    If  a  building  is  burned  it  is  taken  off,  I  presume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  farmer  is  burdened 
with  taxation  compared  with  the  workingman  who  owns  a  home  in  the  city? — 
A.  I  think  farm  property  is  in  at  a  higher  per  cent  of  its  actual  value.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  I  think  that  as  a  general  rule  the  town  property,  the  real 
estate,  including  the  buildings,  is  put  in  at  a  lower  rate.  In  other  words,  if  a 
farm  would  sell  for  $5,000,  projierty  in  town  that  would  sell  for  $8,000  would  pay 
about  the  same  taxes  as  the  farm  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  farm  property  is  at  a  disadvantage  as 
comparea  with  all  city  property  in  the  matter  of  taxation?— A.  I  think  that  in 
making  up  the  valuation  of  property  the  x>eople  that  live  in  town  watch  the  matter 
more  closely.  Of  course,  a  great  many  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  but 
there  are  shrewd  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  money  invested,  and  they  see  that 
some  man  is  put  on  to  value  the  property  who  will,  at  least,  be  very  fair  to  their 
city.    They  control  it. 

Q.  Is  that  ^so  true  of  the  country  districts? — ^A.  Where  it  is  all  in  the  country 
they  try  to  get  a  man  who  will  return  it  low  enough.  If  it  is  lower  than  the 
neighboring  township,  it  is  raised.  But  generally  the  same  man  assesses  the 
property  in  the  town  and  country,  and  I  suggested  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  they 
put  the  land  in  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be  and  the  buildings  low  on  the  farms — ^that 
IS,  it  seemed  low — and  when  you  come  to  the  town,  where  the  principal  value  is 
in  the  buildings,  they  are  put  in  low.    This  applies  to  small  towns  or  villages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  the  assessor  is  more  susceptible  to  the 
town  influence  than  to  the  coxmtry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  so  scattered  you  can  not  select  them? — A.  We  neglect  our  duty.  At 
the  last  valuation,  however,  we  took  off  a  good  many  millions  from  the  farmers 
and  put  them  on  the  cities,  and  yet  we  did  not  get  it  equalized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  you  do  that  through  organization?— A.  Certainly; 
no  other  way  in  the  world. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  tax  methods  in  Indiana  very  much  like  those 
of  Ohio? — ^A.  Indiana  is  very  much  like  our  State. 

(^.  Are  there  any  other  States  that  are  collecting  more  on  the  railroads  than 
Ohio? — ^A.  The  valuations  on  the  main  lines  of  railways  in  Indiana  are  about 
double  what  they  are  in  Ohio.  The  side  lines  are  about  the  same — that  is,  the  extra 
track,  if  they  have  a  double  track. 

Speaking  of  taxation:  A  business  block  in  town  that  will  rent  readily  for  $500 
a  year  will  not  pay  as  much  tax  as  the  farm  outside  that  rents  for  $250.  Of  course 
there  are  individual  exceptions.  That  is  the  rule.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
these  conditions — simply  stating  what  I  regard  as  facts. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  now  as  to  the  unification  of  tax  methods, 
providing  it  could  be  accomplished  throughout  the  States? — ^A.  I  think  the  la-w 
should  apply  everywhere.  I  think  when  you  go  into  the  details  and  ask  the 
farmer  to  return  the  number  of  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  his  hogs,  and  the  number 
of  bushels  of  com,  and  everything,  when  you  go  to  a  man  who  nas  other  kinds  of 
property,  he  should  list  it  by  the  piece,  just  the  same— make  a  full  exhibit;  and  if 
the  fai-mer  is  required  to  swear,  he  should  be.  Valuation  of  i)roperty  for  taxation 
should  depend  somewhat  upon  its  productive  power.  Sometimes  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  money  invested  in  a  plant,  for  instance,  that  has  ceased  to  be  val- 
uable; it  should  be  appraised  at  what  it  is  actually  worth;  that  should  be  the 
basis,  and  every  man  should  pay  his  fair  proportion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  States  in  the  Union  that  raise  almost  their  entire  reve-  ' 
nue  from  corixjrations — ^railroads? — ^A.  Pennsylvania's  State  taxation  is  all  from 
the  railways,  I  think,  or  from  corporations.    There  is  no  direct  tax,  I  think,  on 
land  at  all  in  Pennsylvania  for  State  purposes. 

(J.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  unification,  at  least  so  far  as  tax- 
ation of  corporations  is  concerned? — ^A.  I  think  it  should  be  uniform,  so  that  they 
would  not  dodge  from  one  State  to  another  to  escape  taxation.  People  who 
actually  live  in  Ohio,  and  own  property  there,  go  to  New  York  or  some  other 
place  a  part  of  the  year,  where  they  can  get  rid  of  taxation.  If  there  was  uni- 
form taxation  all  over  the  country  they  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  largest  private  banks 
of  Columbus  were  appraised  at  from  $1,000  te  $2,000  each.  Is  that  also  true  of 
the  national  banks?— A.  No;  they  get  at  the  stock  of  the  national  banks.  I  would 
not  say  here  that  that  amount  is  returned  by  those  banks  now.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  true  now  or  not.  I  simply  referred  to  the  fact  being  stated  in 
the  message  of  the  governor  to  the  legislature  some  years  ago.  The  banks  neyer 
denied  it,  and  never  forgave  him,  either. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Do  yon  know  whether  the  national  banks  are 
assessed  at  the  fnll  value  of  their  capital  stock?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I 
think  a  few  cases  were  tried  in  conrt  where  they  claimed  they  were  paying  more 
than  other  kinds  of  property,  and  the  courts  decided  they  could  not  be  made  to  do 
so.  and  their  property  was  returned  for  taxation  at  the  same  value  as  property 
around  them. 

Q.  Please  state  what  has  been  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  products  in 
the  last  30  years  ? — A.  I  think  the  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  the^  were  80 
years  ago,  taking  the  general  average.  Of  coarse,  some  things  are  higher  and 
some  lower.  I  think  the  general  average  has  declined.  I  mean  by  the  same 
m^sore  of  value.    Thirty  years  ago  we  were  not  on  the  same  basis  as  we  are  now. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  decline  in  the  money  value  of  agricultural  lands  in  your 
section?— A.  In  m^  immediate  section  there  has  not  been  very  much  decline,  if 
anjr.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  there  has  been  quite  a  marked  decline.  In  the 
oider  sections,  where  they  have  not  kept  up  their  farms,  exhausted  the  fertility, 
let  tiiem  run  down,  and  tne  buildinni  and  fences  have  run  down,  there  has  been 
qnite  a  marked  decline.  My  part  of  the  State  is  a  new  country.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  has  been  drained  and  improved,  and  I  suppose  there  has  not  been  very  much 
decline  there.  Gkx>d  fanning  land  ranges  anywhere  from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars 
to  acre  in  that  section. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  decline  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil?— A.  There 
has  been  a  marked  decline  in  that.  It  is  in  counties  where  they  must  use  f  ertil- 
JKT  to  get  a  crop,  and  if  they  do  not  use  fertilizer  they  do  not  get  crojw.  They 
have  drawn  on  the  soil  until  it  is  largely  exhausted. 

Q.  Where  the  soil  has  been  exhausted,  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  the  value  of  the  land?— A.  That  is  one  cause.  There  are  other 
causes,  but  that  is  the  principal  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  help  that  by  diversification  of  your  crops  ?— A. 
Yes;  rotation. 

Q.  And  by  resting  the  land  or  fallowing? — ^A.  We  do  not  fallow  in  Ohio  any 
more;  we  fertilize  it  and  keep  more  stock. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  has  been  the  increase  of  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation in  your  State  in  the  last  20  years?— A.  There  has  been  some  increase; 
not  very  much  in  our  section. 

<j.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  country  at  large?— A.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  Eastern  portion.  There  has  been  rather  a 
JecTKtte.  In  the  West  there  has  probably  been  an  increase — ^that  is,  new  lands 
have  been  brought  under  the  plow;  and  you  may  take  some  sections  in  Ohio, 
throogh  Madison  and  Boss  and  the  Sciota  valley ,  where  they  used  to  raise  a  great 
niany  cattle,  they  are  plowing  more  and  raising  more  com  and  wheat. 

<^.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  increase  in  acreage  of  farm  land  for  culti- 
vation on  production  and  on  prices?— A.  It  has  very  largely  increased  production 
and  of  course  has  lowered  prices.  The  opening  up  of  this  great  expanse  of  country 
in  the  West,  bringing  into  competition  with  the  other  farms  millions  of  acres  that 
were  not  cultivated  a  few  years  ago,  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  prices.  The  prices 
oj  agricultural  products  depend  upon  the  amount  produced.  The  demand  is  about 
the  same  all  the  time.  If  you  nave  a  very  large  production,  you  get  very  low 
prices.  A  very  unusual  crop  for  a  series  of  years  makes  a  former  poor.  For 
instance,  the  four  largest  crops  of  corn  we  ever  grew  in  this  country  were  worth 
1^33,000,000  less  than  the  four  smallest  crops  we  grew  in  the  past  20  years.  The 
ronr  largest  crops  of  potatoes  were  worth  $70,000,000  less  than  the  four  smallest 
•Tops  in  20  vears.  In  other  words,  if  you  offer  the  consumer  more  than  he  wants 
to  buy,  he  fixes  the  price  and  fixes  it  low. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  The  farmer  does  not  always  sustain  the  loss  that 
people  usually  believe  he  does  by  reason  of  shortness  of  crops?— A.  No.  A  medium 
short  crop  is  usualljr  better  for  the  farmer  than  a  large  crop.  The  individual 
lanner,  if  he  raises  biff  crops,  makes  money;  but  when  farmers  all  over  the  world 
get  very  large  crops  the  price  is  so  low  it  leaves  no  profit.  Two  years  ago  you 
tould  not  sell  the  best  apples  for  75  cents  a  barrel;  this  year  you  get  $5  a  barrel, 
^or  a  long  time  the  price  of  com  remained  pretty  well  up,  but  the  continuance  of 
the  big  crops  finally  oroke  it  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  bonanza  farming  as 
piacticed  in  the  West  upon  the  smaller  farms  in  the  East?— A.  It  does  not  hurt 
^  a  bit.  They  are  the  fellows  who  lose  money.  It  is  the  men  who  went  up  there 
who  had  wives  and  children  big  enough  to  pick  up  potatoes  and  work  all  day  long 
who  hurt  us.  It  is  not  the  bonanza  farmer.  Those  people  are  breaking  up;  they 
are  not  going  to  hurt  us  any  more,  if  they  have  ever  done  it;  they  do  not  hurt  us 
now. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Did  not  the  farmers  of  Ohio  in  former  years  raise  consid- 
erable wheat?— A.  They  do  now;  it  is  one  of  their  main  crops. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  bonanza  farming  that  brought  about  the  very  large  crops  of 
wheat  that  have  been  produced  in  this  country?— A.  Of  course  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  large  crops.  I  do  not  think  they  have  hurt  us  very  much.  If  all 
that  country  up  there  was  in  the  hands  of  bonanza  farmers,  and  those  other  fel- 
lows were  in  Europe,  where  they  were,  eating  our  farm  products  for  us,  I  think 
it  would  be  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  consumer  should  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic?— A.  No;  but  if  he  is  a  consumer  over  there  he  won't  hurt  us  so 
much  as  the  producer  here.  I  think  there  has  been  a  time,  of  course,  when  that 
bonanza  farming  has  hurt  us,  but  it  soon  reaches  a  point  where  it  does  not  amount 
to  much.  They  exhaust  the  soil,  and  it  is  expensive  to  keep  it  up.  The  soil  is 
becoming  impoverished;  they  take  out  the  fertility;  it  is  all  taken  out,  and 
nothing  is  put  back.  'Diat  has  not  hurt  us  except  along  with  the  other  kind  of 
fanning.  The  vast  increase  of  production  has  affected  prices.  That  method  of 
farming — ^tilling  the  soil — has  not  injured  us  more  than  the  ordinary  style.  We 
can  hold  our  own  with  them,  I  think,  pretty  well.  Of  course  we  grow  w^heat  in 
Ohio  in  a  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  not  a  specially  money-making  crop.  Wheat  is 
all  they  have  up  there.  Perhaps  you  have  a  wrong  impression.  I  aid  not  mean 
the  increased  production  did  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat.  I  do  not  think  that 
style  of  farming  hurts  the  farmer  more  than  he  would  be  hurt  if  the  land  were 
divided  up  into  smaller  farms. 

Mr.  Jones  (president  of  the  National  Grange,  who  was  present  to  give  his  testi- 
mony). There  is  a  difference  between  bonanza  grain  growing,  which  is  impracti- 
cable, and  bonanza  stock  g^ov^ing.  There  are  bonanza  stock  growers  who  handle 
sheep,  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle,  axid  I  think  they  do  injury  to  the  farmers  in  the 
Central  States.  I  think  this  V>nanza  farming  should  be  defined,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Brigham  may  not  be  misunderstood. 

A.  (Mr.  Brigham,  resuming.)  I  do  not  agree  v^ith  my  friend  Jones.  I  do  not 
think  that  competing  cattle  raising  is  hurting  us.  I  will  let  him  testify  as  to 
that.  I  think  when  they  sum  up  their  losses  they  will  not  find  much  profit. 
I  think  we  are  hurt  by  the  men  who  control  the  prices  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  in  regard  to 
organization  of  agriculturists? — A.  That  is  a  hobby  of  mine.  I  think  the  farmers, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  everything  aroxmd  them  was  organizing  and  combining 
and  attempting  in  one  way  and  another  to  control  production  and  prices  and 
regnilate  their  interests  in  other  ways  by  combining  all  their  influence  and  power, 
became  satisfied  that  they  must  for  their  own  protection  organize  their  forces 
and  make  available  their  power,  and  that  led  to  the  formation  of  these  farmers' 
organizations.  It  was  a  matter  that  seemed  to  be  forced  upon  them.  Of  course, 
the  decline  of  prices  after  the  war,  and  other  causes,  made  the  farmer  a  little 
dissatisfied.  They  had  been  getting  large  prices.  Perhaps  they  were  somewhat 
fictitious,  but  they  recognized  the  fact  that  the  prices  were  declining,  and  they 
believed  their  interests  required  the  formation  or  organizations.  They  believea 
the  railroads  were  discriminating  and  extorting  unreasonable  prices  in  many 
instances.  They  knew  they  were  discriminating,  and  they  thought  the  charges 
were  unreasonable  sometimes.  They  organized  practically  with  a  view,  first,  of 
protecting  their  financial  interests;  but  they  soon  thought  it  necessary  for  them 
to  go  beyond  that  and  look  after  their  social  interests  and  cultivate  their  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  all  that  became  a  i)art  of  their  work  as  an  organization. 
They  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  so  that  if  legislation  was  needed  to  protect  an 
ap"icultural  interest,  they  could  bring  their  power  to  bear  to  get  it.  If  a  com- 
bination of  many  manufacturers  and  business  men  or  merchants  was  formed  to 
oppress  them,  to  force  down  the  price  of  what  they  had  to  sell,  or  force  up  the 
price  of  what  they  had  to  buy,  they  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  them. 
For  instance,  if  the  pork  packers  got  together  and  said,  **  We  won't  pay  any  more 
than  3  cents  for  pork,"'  they  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  together  and 
say,  *' You  can  not  have  our  pork  for  less  than  4  cents."  Or  if  the  National 
Cordage  Company  or  some  other  combination  of  manufacturers  of  binder  twine 
got  together  and  advanced  prices  unreasonably,  farmers  could  protect  themselvee 
by  refusing  to  buy  at  that  price. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  would 
not  sell  anything  to  the  farmers  directly.  They  had  to  pay  two  i)rices  for  every- 
thing they  got,  because  of  the  exi)ense  of  selling;  farmers  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  first  cost  of  goods.  They  oiganized  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  theaQ 
things  and  protecting  themselves.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
ascertaining  the  first  cost  and  securing  supplies  at  first  price.    They  have  some- 
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times  protected  themselves  from  tmjnst  combinations  to  put  down  prices.    Per- 
haps I  can  illustrate  that  in  the  matter  of  wool.    I  was  interested  in  that  because 
I  was  a  woolgrower.    Circulars  went  out  all  over  the  country  to  local  buyers, 
saying:  "  You  paid  too  much  for  wool  last  year;  must  not  pay  so  much  this  year; 
better  commence  preparing  the  woolgrower  to  take  25  cents  for  his  wool." 
1    I  watched  it,  and  every  place  I  went  buyers  were  talking  2.")  c(»nts  for  wool  this 
!    year.    I  was  master  of  tne  State  Grange,  and  put  out  a  cireular  advising  wool- 
I    growers  to  commence  the  work  of  preparing  buyers  to  give  80  cents  for  wool, 
f  do  not  know  what  influence  it  had,  but  I  know  they  did  not  get  the  wool  for 
35  cents, 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Arbuckle  would  not  allow  his  coffee  to  be  sold  for  less 
than  25  cents  a  pound.  If  a  man  sold  it  for  less  he  was  put  on  the  blacklist,  and 
they  would  not  let  him  handle  it.  My  attention  was  caUed  to  it,  and  I  at  once 
put  out  a  circular.  I  had  the  blacklist  containing  the  name  of  every  man  that 
,  Bad  gold  below  the  stipxdated  price,  and  to  whom  wholesale  dealers  were  not 
!  allowed  to  sell.  I  put  out  the  circular  giving  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  suggested 
that  it  mi^ht  be  a  good  thing  to  stop  buying  Arbuckle  coffee  and  buy  some  other 
tnd  or  dnnk  something  else.  Witnin  10  davs  the  man  wlio  gave  me  the  informa- 
tion got  notice  from  the  firm  that  he  could  tave  the  coffee;  that  he  could  buy  it 
wherever  he  pleased,  and  sell  it  as  he  pleased.  I  do  not  know  that  the  circiilar 
ftat  went  out  had  anything  to  do  with  it;  but  when  a  man  in  a  business  of  that 
tend  understands  that  there  is  an  organization  of  farmers  that  is  not  going  to  con- 
rame  that  particular  article  under  the  terms  on  which  it  is  sold  it  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  waking  him  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Is  your  organization  as  active  now  in  these  matters 
as  formerly? — A.  Yes.  They  are  more  active.  They  are  doing  more  work,  but  in 
!  a  different  way.  We  have  learned  that  there  are  different  ways  of  doing  things. 
Bluff  and  blow  and  bluster  do  not  accomplish  much.  We  aVe  very  thoroughly 
discussing  the  propositions  that  we  undertake  to  carrv  through.  If  we  want  any 
reformatoiy  legislation  we  discuss  it  thoroughly  until  we  are  i>retty  well  sjitisfied 
what  is  right.  We  think  it  would  be  very  bad  policy  for  us  to  ask  for  anything 
that  is  not  right  and  fair  to  other  people.  That  would  be  a  great  mistake.  And, 
whilst  we  are  insistent  upon  having  what  belongs  to  us,  we  are  -vvilling  to  concede 
to  the  other  fellow  all  that  belongs  to  him,  and  so  we  are  pretty  carefnl.  Our 
organization  noade  a  great  raid  on  the  middlemen.  There  was  good  reason  for 
that.  We  paid,  as  I  nave  stated,  two  prices  for  farm  implements.  You  could 
not  buy  them  if  your  farm  was  opx)Osite  the  factory.  Could  not  buy  them  at  all. 
You  would  have  to  go  to  the  agent  and  pay  him  50  per  cent  mc^re  than  he  paid  for 
them.  Those  people  were  taxing  us  too  much.  Wo  learned  that  there  was  work 
for  us  to  do.    We  wanted  men  to  look  after  those  things. 

Q.  Does  the  middleman  exist  now  in  sales  of  farm  machinery?— A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  have  their  agents  everywhere. 

Q.  Is  it  now  done  more  by  salaried  men,  instead  of  under  the  old  commission 
W:em? — A.  A  good  many  of  them  are  salaried,  but  there  is  some  commission 
husiness  done.  We  have  arrangements  through  which  we  can  buy  our  supplies 
without  buying  them  that  way,  if  wo  want  them.  They  have  to  sell  them  at  a 
pretty  fair  price,  or  we  do  not  Duy  them. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  look  forward  hoi)efully  to  the  time  when  there 
^  be  such  a  thorough  and  perfect  organization  of  the  farmers  thjit  they  will  be 
jWe  to  withhold  their  products  if  the  price  offered  them  is  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  below  a  figure  that  would  return  them  a  profit?— A.  I  do  not  think 
were  can  ever  be  an  organization  that  will  include  all  the  farmers  and  lead  to  a 
perfect  unity  of  action  along  that  line,  but  I  do  think  the  farmers  can  be  organ- 
ized and  educated  to  a  point  where  they  will  \sithh()l(l  from  the  market  a  staple 
product  when  it  is  below  the  cost  of  pro<luction.  For  instance,  when  wheat  ought 
to  hring  75  cents  a  bushel  to  return  first  cost,  if  it  drops  to  &)  cents,  if  the  farmers 
should  have  no  wheat  to  sell  at  that  price,  it  would  soon  go  to  75  cents.  If  tliey 
would  take  half  the  wheat  off  the  market  and  sell  the  other  half,  if  they  would 
throw  awav  half,  or  feed  it  to  the  hogs  or  chickens,  they  would  get  more  for  what 
they  would  sell  than  they  would  ^et  for  the  entire  crop^  When  the  tiling  goes  to 
to  extreme  in  that  direction,  I  thmk  the  farmers  could  i^rotect  tlunuscdves;  but  I 
u^^  think  they  could  ever  form  an  organization  that  would  enable  them  to  fix 
artnharyprices  on  their  products,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 

Q-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  EUrris.)  Do  you  think  the  combinations  in  other  industries 
*re  forcing  the  farmer  to  do  that?— A.  He  may  do  more  and  more  of  that,  l)ut  I 
JjO  not  think,  scattered  as  they  are  over  a  vast  territory,  that  you  can  ever  get 
"ism  all  together.    Last  year  when  wheat  dropped  down  they  thought  wheat 
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ought  to  sell  for  a  better  price  than  it  was  bringing,  and  wheat  was  witiiheld 
from  the  market.  I  can  ilixistrate  by  a  little  incident  in  my  own  experience.  I 
lived  on  a  farm,  as  I  told  you,  before  I  came  to  Washing^n.  We  had  our  own 
batter — kept  a  few  Jerseys — ^and  had  a  little  to  sell.  I  used  to  take  it  up  town 
myself  and  sell  it,  and  they  paid  me  10  cents  a  pound  for  it  at  the  time  I  speak  of. 
Of  course,  I  lost  at  least  5  cents  a  pound,  so  far  as  real  profit  was  concerned, 
if  not  10  cents.    It  helped  pay  the  grocery  bill,  however,  and  I  let  the  snr- 

Slus  go.  There  was  not  enough  good  butter  brought  into  town  to  supply  the  local 
emand.  I  knew  that.  I  went  up  one  day  with  my  basket  on  my  arm  and  handed 
my  gn*ocer  the  butter.  He  weighed  it  out  and  put  up  the  groceries  I  wanted. 
When  he  commenced  to  figure  up  I  did  not  like  the  figures.  I  said:  ''What  is  the 
matter  here?  You  ought  to  owe  me,  but  I  owe  you.^*  He  said:  *'  Butter  is  only 
8  cents  a  pound."  **Only  8  cents  a  pound?"  "Yes;  none  of  us  pay  more  than 
that."  I  Old  not  look  very  Kood-natured  about  it.  He  said:  "You  are  mad  now." 
I  replied:  **  I  am  as  mad  as  the  devil.  It  is  an  outrage.  You  can  sell  every  potmd 
of  good  butter  that  comes  into  this  market.  There  is  a  local  demand  for  it. 
These  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  living  price.  Ten  cents  a  pound  is  a 
\ow  price.  You  have  all  agreed  to  pay  only  8.  I^ow,  sir,  I  have  no  more  8-cent 
butter  to  sell."  I  went  up  to  the  grange  immediately  and  said  to  them  that  we 
had  better  not  sell  any  more  8-cent  butter.  Three  or  four  days  afterwards  I  went 
to  the  grocer  and  he  said  to  me,  *' Why  don't  you  bring  me  some  more  butter?"  I 
told  him  my  cows  did  not  make  any  8-cent  butter.  Me  told  me  to  bring  it  up  and 
he  would  give  me  11  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Does  the  organization  of  which  you  have  been  speak- 
ing ever  enter  into  strikes? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  action  of  the  farmers  in  combining  and  holding  their 
pork,  wool,  butter,  and  produce,  as  a  species  of  strike?— A.  In  one  sense  it  mi^ht 
be.  A  man  strikes,  if  he  strikes  because  the  wages  are  not  satisfactory;  if  he  is 
not  fairly  paid  he  quite  work. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  the  farmer  is  striking  for,  when  he  withholds  his  prod- 
uct?— A.  Yes;  but  if  anyone  else  comes  in  and  sells  butter  for  8  cente,  he  lete  biTn 
sell  it.    He  does  not  interfere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Might  you  possibly  boycott  the  man  with  whom  he 
de^s?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  refusing  to  patronize  merchante  who  hold  their 
supplies  at  an  unreasonable  price  understood  as  a  boycott  in  the  organization 
which  you  represent? — A.  No;  not  exactly.  Of  course,  if  the  dealer  cluu'ges  more 
than  a  fair  price  and  we  know  it,  and  if  we  can  buy  of  anybody  else  cheaper,  we  do 
so.  If  he  puts  it  up  too  high  we  get  along  without  it.  For  instance,  when  the 
combination  put  up  binder  twine  from  10  to  25  cents  we  concluded  we  would 
get  along  without  twine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  your  substitute?— A.  We  did  not  have  to 
substitute;  twine  came  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  your  association  purely  for  defensive  puxpoees? — 
A.  We  have  that  feature.  We  will  underteke  to  prote<;t  ourselves  from  combi- 
nations that  attempt  to  force  prices  below  what  would  be  fair  or  charge  more 
than  is  fair.  If  we  can  do  that  we  will  do  it,  but  of  course  it  will  simply  be  a 
matter  of  peaceable  arrangement  with  us.  We  understand  that  if  anybody  else 
comes  in  we  can  not  help  ourselves.  That  has  been  one  trouble;  farmers  would 
accept  conditions  we  would  not  favor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  fear  of  the  injunction  against  thia  boy- 
cotting and  striking? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  organization  increasing  in  numbers? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  organized? — A.  It  became  strong  about  1873.  It  w^w 
founded  in  1866.  The  National  Grange  was  organized  in  Washing^n  with  "4 
members.    It  had  not  much  gp-owth  until  1872  or  1873. 

Q.  What  is  your  membership  now? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  figures  exactly.  Wc 
have  in  the  country  something  like  28,000  organizations. 

Q.  How  many  States  do  you  cover  with  your  organization? — A.  We  have  loca! 
organizations  in  every  State  except  some  01  the  new  Stetes.  The  organization  ii 
some  of  the  States  is  very  weak;  in  others  it  is  strong.  We  have  gained  ii 
membership  in  the  last  10  years  probably  100,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  political  feature  in  yom*  organization? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  "VSTi 
expect  to  do  a  good  deal  politically,  but  not  in  a  partisan  sense.  We  have  repre 
sentatives  from  all  political  parties.  All  we  aim  to  do  as  an  or^nization  is  t< 
reach  a  man  and  insist  upon  his  making  good  use  of  his  political  power  as  i 
citizen  in  the  proper  way.  We  do  not  allow  our  organization  to  dabble  in  parti 
san  matters  at  all;  can  not  do  it  without  violating  our  rules;  but  we  hope  t< 
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secure  some  political  reforms.  For  instance,  we  want  Senators  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  We  think  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months  has 
demonstrated  that  that  wonld  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  the. results  so  far  been  encouraging?— A. 
Very.  The  farmers  are  taking  very  much  more  interest  in  public  questions;  they 
nnderstand  them  better,  and  are  more  patriotic  than  they  were  years  ago  on 
account  of  this  agitation. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  present  production  of  the  farm  in  relation  to 
oonsumptioii? — ^A.  I  think  we  are  producing  in  some  lines  more  than  is  profitable. 
I  think  in  some  lines  it  would  be  better  to  diversify.  For  instance,  we  import 
$300,000,000  or  $300,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products  every  year.  Of  course, 
some  of  it  'W'e  can  not  grow  here.  Some  of  it  we  can  and  ought  to  grow  here.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  produce  some  of  those  things  we  Duy  and  cur- 
tail the  production  of  some  things  which,  because  of  large  production,  are  selling 
too  low. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  those  imports  include  tropical  fruits?— A.  Yes,  some 
of  the  tbingB  we  can  not  produce;  but  sugar  is  not  one  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  Is  Canadian  grain  included  in  those  products?— A. 
No,  they  do  not  hurt  us  now;  they  do  not  sell  us  much  grain.  We  sell  them 
grain;  oats  and  barlev  might  come  in.  The  Northwestern  States,  I  think,  are 
growinjg  more  barley  tnan  they  used  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  effect  of  this  overproduction  upon 
PTietiTigr  prices? — ^A.  It  lowers  the  price  whenever  you  produce  more  than  the 
market  will  readily  absorb.  For  instance,  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the 
price  of  ii^heat  in  Liverpool.  There  are  incidental  things  that  affect  prices;  per- 
naps  the  gambling  in  Chicago,  or  lowering  or  increasing  railroad  rates.  But  the 
pnce  of  -wheat  is  largely  regulated  by  the  price  at  Liverpool,  and  what  it 
coats  to  get  it  there.  They  want  in  Liverpool,  in  addition  to  what  they 
have  in  their  own  country,  say,  150,000,000  bushels.  If  we  offer  them  100,000,000 
bushels  -we  will  get  a  good  price  for  it.  If  that  is  all  the  markets  have  for 
aale,  that  price  will  fix  the  price  of  every  bushel  in  our  country.  If  we  offer 
them  300,000,000  bushels  when  they  want  only  150.000,000,  they  will  fix  the  price 
and  fix  it  very  low.  They  will  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  whistle  until 
we  get  ready  to  take  a  low  price.  They  are  in  no  hurry;  they  can  wait;  they 
fau>w  we  have  to  sell.  That  woxdd  not  matter  so  much  to  us  if  that  low  price 
they  paid  us  did  not  fix  the  price  of  every  bushel  of  g^ain  we  sell  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  cereals  in  this  country  being  90  per  cent  of  na- 
tional consumption  of  the  whole  product,  does  the  10  per  cent  sold  in  the  foreign 
market  regulate  the  price  locally? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  fact.  Of  course,  as  I  statSi, 
there  is  occasionally  an  incident  that  will  interfere  with  it.  That  is  where  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  this  matter.  Our  farmers  ought  not  to  sell  one  bushel  of 
wheat  in  Liverpool.  We  ought  to  let  them  have  the  flour;  it  ought  to  be  worked 
up  ready  to  be  made  into  bread.  We  should  keep  the  bran  and  shorts  at  home 
for  the  stock,  and  all  fertilizing  material  should  be  kept  at  home. 

Q.  Would  your  withholding  the  American  product  ultimately  develop  Argen- 
tine, IhEtnubian,  and  other  sources  of  supply? — A.  It  might.  I  want  to  supply 
them  flour.  We  do  not  propose  to  starve  them.  We  should  get  all  the  labor  out 
of  it  and  that  fertilizing  material  before  it  goes  over  there,  and  let  them  have  the 
flour  instead  of  shipjnng  them  the  wheat.  It  would  maintain  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  and  still  they  would  have  their  bread.  They  must  have  this  wheat;  that  is 
what  frightens  them  when  they  find  there  is  a  shortage  of  supply.  If  they  begin 
to  fear  that  somebody  is  ^oing  to  have  short  rations  before  tne  year  is  over  they 
are  anxious  to  buy;  but  the  farmer  who  knows  that  is  not  anxious  to  sell.  He 
waits;  he  says  he  will  take  that  profit,  whatever  it  is,  and,  by  and  by,  if  his  idea  is 
correct,  wheat  goes  up,  and  the  farmer  ^ets  the  profit  instead  of  tne  speculator. 
That  is  what  has  helped  the  farmer  out  m  the  last  2  or  8  years;  they  have  gotten 
millions  that  ordinaniy  they  would  not  have  gotten. 

Q.  Are  you  taking  the  profits  of  the  wheat  pit  a  good  deal  and  dividing  it 
amon^  yourselves? — A.  We  simply  waited.  The  indications  were  that  wheat 
would  advance  and,  instead  of  rushing  it  on  the  market  and  breaking  it  down  or 
helping  those  gamblers  to  break  it  down,  we  waited  and  got  the  advance  ourselves. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  what  line  would  you  suggest  diversification  of 
agricultural  industries?— A.  We  should  feed  our  grain  to  our  stock,  and  raise  the 
best  kind  of  stock  and  put  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  before  we  parted  with 
it.  That  would  consume  a  large  part  of  our  surplus.  We  would  get  the  profit. 
When  we  find  we  can  not  grow  a  certain  crop  with  profit  we  should  perhaps  not 
abandon  it  entirely,  but  work  gradually  into  other  productions.  There  is  always 
something  the  farmer  can  grow  that  the  world  wants  and  will  pay  good  prices 
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for.  If  he  offers  the  world  more  than  it  wants  of  other  things  it  buys  them  at  its 
own  price. 

Q.  Y  our  department  has  made  a  survey  of  this  country  and  has  charts  showing  the 
best  territory  for  securing  specific  products;  for  instance,  sugar  beets.  Will  you 
state  to  the  commission  what  the  outlook  is? — A.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
can  produce  in  this  country  all  the  sugar  we  want  and  perhaps  have  sugar  to  sell. 
It  will  be  a  good  business  in  certain  localities,  and  it  has  been  pretty  fairly 
demonstrated  that  the  sugar  out  of  it  will  be  clear  profit.  Build  factories  and 
establish  around  them  dairies  for  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  and  feed 
the  cows  on  the  pulp  of  the  beet.  That  business  will  pay  for  the  growing  of  the 
beet;  the  sugar  will  be  profit.  Whether  that  will  be  so  or  not  I  do  not  knovp.  If 
sugar  will  remain  at  about  5  or  4^  cents  a  pound  we  will  in  a  few  years 
produce  all  the  sugar  wo  want  in  this  coimtry  and  make  a  fair  profit  on  it.  If 
these  new  possessions  of  ours  should  give  us  sugar  for  2  cents  or  2^  we  might  not 
think  it  profitable  to  grow  beets  for  sugar.  Horses  are  growing  on  the  ranges 
and  are  not  worth  $10  a  head.  Nobody  wants  them;  they  can  grow  horses  that 
are  worth  $100  a  head.  There  is  a  demand  in  Europe  for  army  horses,  for  instance. 
If  they  grow  the  kind  of  horses  the  market  wants  and  is  hunting  for,  they  can 
make  a  profit  on  them.  Our  idea  is  to  induce  the  farmers  to  grow  a  kind  of 
horse  the  world  wants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is  to  improve  the  breeds  or  grades? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sowing  the  best,  reaping  the  best? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  is  your  organization  very  strong  in  the  South? — ^A.  No; 
we  are  rather  weak  in  the  South. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  do  much  toward  encouraging  the  farmers  of  the  South 
to  diversify  their  crops? — A.  Our  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  working 
on  that  line;  has  been  trying  to  do  a  great  deal.  We  have  some  organizations 
down  there;  they  have  our  literature;  tney  know  what  our  views  are.  It  is  a  very 
hard  matter,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  get  them  to  change,  especially  where  for  a 
long  series  of  years  they  have  been  doing  a  certain  kind  of  work.  It  takes  longer 
to  change  a  custom  in  the  South  than  in  other  portions  of  the  country  where  they 
have  nDt  been  accustomed  for  so  long  a  time  to  one  kind  of  farming.  There  are 
a  great  many  reasons  why  the  order  is  not  as  strong  in  the  South  as  in  other 
sections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L. Harris.)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  foreign 
markets  to  agricultural  products? — A.  I  think  it  would  help  us  a  little  if  we  comd 
hunt  up  new  markets.  I  think  if  we  could  sell  our  butter  and  cheese  in  new  mar- 
kets it  would  help  us,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  help  us  yourselves.  If  you 
can  get  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  a  crime  involving  a  heavy 
penalty  to  sell  something  for  what  it  is  not,  putting  frauds  on  the  market,  and 
offer  to  the  foreign  consumer  only  genuine  cheese  and  good  butter,  you  can  extend 
our  market  for  those  things.  As  long  as  they  are  offered  filled  cheese  and  some- 
thing that  is  a  substitute  for  butter  they  are  suspicious  of  all  our  products  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  Canadian  cheese  preferred  to  ours  in  the  foreign 
market? — A.  Yes;  because  they  do  not  make  filled  cheese  or  skimmed-milk  cheese. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  To  what  extent  could  our  consids  help  us? — ^A.  If 
they  were  enthusiastic,  and  knew  anything  about  the  business,  they  could  help 
us.  There  ought  to  be  in  all  the  foreign  countries  we  trade  with  men  whose  spe- 
cial work  it  is  to  look  after  markets  for  American  products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think,  in  consideration  of  the  immense  eicporte 
we  have  had,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  very  little  attention  is  given  in  the  con- 
sular service  to  the  farming  interests? — A.  if  they  sent  a  few  more  farmers  over 
there  they  would  take  more  interest.  A  man  takes  interest  in  something  he  knowE 
about.  We  want  a  representative  that  actually  represents,  a  man  can  not  repre- 
sent anything  he  don't  know  anything  about.  We  have  one  or  two  attaches  con- 
nected with  some  important  consular  offices  over  there,  and  they  are  looMn^  after 
the  matter.  I  write  them  every  once  in  a  while  asking  for  information.  1  have 
a  friend  in  Germany  who  writes  me  regularly,  giving  me  information  about  agri- 
cultural conditions  around  his  point  of  observation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  ^ood  American 
merchant  marine?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  Anything 
that  would  tend  to  open  up  new  markets  for  our  finished  products  woufd  be  a 
good  thing  for  our  country.  There  are  countries  that  do  not  know  anything  about 
what  we  have  to  sell  that  would  be  willing  to  pay  good  prices.  There  are  coun- 
tries that  pay  70  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  and  are  glad  to  get  it,  that  do  not  knoTE 
anything  about  our  butter. 

Q.  How  do  we  reach  those  countries  at  present? — ^A.  Our  stuff  has  to  go  througl] 
merchants  of  other  countries  now,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  In  shipping  from  New  York  how  could  we  lay  our  products  down  in  a  coun- 
try, say  in  South  America,  that  we  are  not  in  close  connection  with,  by  merchant 
ships  Tnaking  r^ular  runs? — ^A.  It  would  have  to  go  to  Liverpool,  and  then  be 
r^nipped,  and  if  it  was  better  than  the  English  product,  it  would  be  sold  as  an 
English  product,  though  it  was  produced  in  this  country. 

9.  Would  the  American  producer  have  to  stand  the  extra  freight? — A.  Yes.  I 
think  there  is  some  good  probably  coming  along  that  line,  but  it  is  a  line  we  are 
not  so  familiar  with. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  the  agriculturists  in  this  country  be  benefited  by  the 
Nicaragua  or  other  canal  in  getting  farm  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
say,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean? — A.  I  think  the  farmers  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
continent  would  be  benefited,  and  the  farmers  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would 
perhaps  be  benefited.  Of  course  the  farm  pays  every  cent  of  the  transportation 
charge.  The  man  that  handles  it  never  takes  any  chances  of  collecting  the  trans- 
{iortation  from  the  consumer.  He  takes  it  out  of  the  first  hands.  For  instance, 
m  hauling  grain  to  Liverpool  from  any  point  in  the  West,  if  the  rate  goes  up  5 
cents  wheat  goes  down  5  cents  in  the  Western  market. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  such  expense  lessen  the  price  that  goes  to  the 
original  producer? — ^A.  Yes.  When  the  merchant  buys  it  he  figures  out  all  com- 
missions, freight  charges,  and  everything  of  that  kincf  he  must  pay,  and  the  bal- 
ance, after  taking  out  his  own  profit,  goes  to  the  producer. 

Q.  The  cheapening  on  the  producer  does  not  help  the  constmier? — A.  No.  The 
gap  is  pretty  wide  between  what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the  producer 
receives.  The  difference  between  what  I  pay  for  butter  here  and  what  I  get  for 
bntter on  the  farm ispretty  wide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  BLajiris.)  Have  transportation  rates  increased  or  decreased 
on  agricultural  products  in  the  last  80  years? — A.  Decreased  largely.  There  is 
this  about  it,  however:  It  is  claimed,  and  I  was  told  of  it  by  a  man  connected 
with  the  railway  interests  for  many  years  and  who  used  to  be  in  Congress,  that 
when  there  is  an  enormous  crop  to  go  east  over  the  railroads  and  everything  is 
going  to  be  crowded,  they  ^ut  the  price  of  freight  up.  They  reap  the  profits  by 
putting  up  the  prices  of  freight.  Five  cents  a  hundred  makes  a  mighty  difference 
to  the  railroads,  and  that  much  difference  to  the  farmers;  it  puts  down  their 
price.  Many  times  a  ^ood  crop  is  parted  with  by  the  farmer  witnout  much  profit 
because  of  that  fact;  it  costs  him  more  to  get  it  to  market. 

Q.  What  effect  have  low  rates  had  on  the  farmer  in  the  Middle  States?— A.  It 
has  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  location.  For  instance,  they  can  charge 
the  farmer  who  lives  at  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  just  as  much  for  putting  his  product 
into  New  York  City  as  they  charge  the  farmer  who  lives  in  Colorado,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Kansas.  They  can  not  charge  more,  but  can  charge  just  as  much,  xmder 
the  interstate  commerce  law.  The  through  rates  are  very  much  lower,  of  course, 
than  the  local  rates,  and  it  deprives  the  man  of  that  advantage  of  location. 

Q.  Has  that  condition  helped  to  develop  the  new  West?— A.  Yes;  but  it  is  death 
to  the  fellows  that  live  between. 

Q.  Are  all  farmers  clamoring  for  low  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  say  an^'thing  on  the  subject  of  country  roads? — ^A.  No;  not 
nmch.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  we  had  good  roads.  The 
tanners  complain  of  taxes,  and  they  are,  as  I  said,  taxed  pretty  heavily.  I  do  not 
wink  the  farmers  would  complain  of  the  cost  of  good  roads  if  the  cost  could  be 
«irly  distributed  among  the  taxpayers.  They  do  complain  about  paying  for 
hnilding  roads  for  the  fellow  witn  the  bicycle  to  ride  over.  The  farmer  has  to 
pay  it  anyway;  if  he  does  not  pay  it  for  building  roads,  he  pays  it  in  his  team 
going  through  the  mud. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  What  escape  has  the  farmer  from  the  payment  of 
excessive  rates? — ^A.  It  is  a  pretty  hard?  matter  for  him  to  control  unless  he  can 
get  legislation  that  will  fix  the  maximum  rate. 

Q-  At  present  has  he  no  escape;  is  he  obliged  to  ship  his  grains  usually  over  one 
^^•'—A.  Whether  he  does  or  not,  it  is  the  same  thing;  there  is  no  competition. 

9-  Is  he  obliged  to  sell  to  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  think  that  is  sometimes 
80  m  the  extreme  West,  where  they  own  the  elevators. 
Q.  Is  the  Western  farmer  obliged  to  sell  his  produce  at  the  ijrices  offered  him, 

^pay  the  trans]>ortation  rates  that  are  demanded  for  the  shipment  of  it? — A. 

When  they  offer  him  a  price  they  take  out  the  transportation  prices,  of  course;  if 


rv  ^^^^  *^®y  *®^®  ^^*  more  than  they  would  if  it  were  low.  The  farmer  west  of 
J^c^,  for  instance,  pays  a  high  rate  to  get  his  grain  into  Chicago,  but  the  man 
JJat  ships  it  from  Chicago  east  gets  a  pretty  low  rate.  They  make  special  con- 
^^cts  and  can  get  it  through  low.  AH  of  the  charges  come  out  of  the  farmer. 
The  many  milhons  that  are  paid  to  the  people  who  insure  the  grain  that  never 
P«w  comes  out  of  him. 
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Q.  Do  those  who  fix  rates  do  it  with  a  thorough  knowledge  that  he  has  no  escape 
from  them? — ^A.  Of  cotirse,  if  he  sends  it  over  their  road  he  must  pay  the  price. 

Q.  Can  he  send  it  over  any  other  road  usually?— A.  The  only  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  reduce  the  bulk  by  feemng  his  g^in  into  stock  and  shipping  the  stock,  and 
that  costs  him  less.    He  can  save  himself  something  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  know  about  the  combination  of  rail- 
roads and  elevator  men,  especially  in  the  Northwest,  in  fixing  prices,  coming 
imder  the  head  of  *'  Combinations  to  control  prices?" — A.  Of  late  years  I  have  not 
given  that  matter  very  much  study.  I  understand  that  there  are  combinations. 
The  warehousemen  in  Chicago  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  expense  of  getting 
grain  through  Chicago.  You  know  you  can  hardly  get  grain  through  to  the  sea 
unless  it  goes  through  Chicago.  Those  warehouse  charges  must  be  paid.  They 
have  the  thin^  fixed  so  there  is  hardly  any  escape  under  the  present  system.  The 
whole  matter  is  organized  so  as  to  get  a  good  thing  out  of  it  as  it  goes  through. 

Q.  What  do  you  Know  about  the  elevators  along  the  lines  of  some  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Northwest  paying  the  same  price,  while  you  can  not  get  a  higher 
price  from  one  than  from  another? — A.  I  have  understood  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  Please  state  as  fully  as  possible  the  effect  of  so-called  grain  and  cotton 
^mbling  on  prices  of  farm  products. — A.  The  farmer  has  the  impression  that  he 
IS  injured  in  the  long  run  by  this  gambling  in  certain  of  his  products.  When  he 
has  a  good  crop,  for  instance,  they  can  get  the  price  down,  and  hold  lower  than 
it  ought  to  be.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  crush  the  man  who  undertakes  to  come 
in  and  put  it  up.  Some  people  say  there  can  not  be  a  seller  without  a  buyer. 
That  is  not  so.  These  men  can  sell  to  their  own  men  if  they  want  to.  Suppose 
a  man  wants  to  break  down  the  market.  He  sells  a  large  amount  of  wheat — 
wind  wheat,  as  it  is  called.  It  does  not  exist.  His  own  men  buy  it.  It  has  its 
effects  on  the  market — ^breaks  it  down.  They  are  fixing  prices  on  May  and  July 
wheat  now,  these  boards  of  trade,  and  it  is  sometimes  pretty  hard  to  jfet  the  wheat 
above  the  prices  they  fix.  Of  course,  if  it  develops  that  the  crop  is  short;  that 
these  men  have  been  mistaken  in  their  calculations,  the  price  gets  away  from 
them  and  goes  up,  and  they  lose  some  money.  You  take  Mr.  Leiter,  for  instance; 
you  know  of  his  recent  experience.  He  can  tell  you  what  I  can  only  guess  at.  I 
understand  he  wanted  to  buy  wheat,  and  he  simply  meant  to  make  the  men  who 
sold  him  g^ain  deliver  the  grain.  If  he  had  stuck  to  that  he  would  have  been 
all  right.  I  was  reading  an  article  written  by  a  man  connected  with  the  business 
for  along  time,  and  he  said  no  man,  no  matter  how  wealthy  and  strong  he  was, 
could  stand  the  strain  a  long  time;  that  they  would  finally  break  him  if  he  under- 
took to  hold  the  price  up.  I  think,  in  actual  operations,  they  can  hold  the  price 
down  below  what  it  ought  to  be  easier  than  the  other  infiuences  can  hold  it  up  to 
even  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  do  not  want  to  stop  actual  speculation  in  grain — 
that  is,  we  want  the  capitalists  to  buy  the  g^f ^i^*  ^  ^e  have  to  sell,  and  cany  it 
for  us,  and  realize  a  reasonable  profit;  but  it  seems  that  the  speculative  feehng 
can  be  satisfied  just  as  well  with  wind  wheat.  A  fellow  goes  in  and  wants  to  buy 
wheat.  Some  fellow  who  has  no  wheat  sells  it  to  him;  takes  his  chances;  gambles; 
he  is  satisfied,  and  goes  off  the  market.  The  number  of  buyers  that  way  is 
reduced  down  by  selling  what  does  not  exist  at  all.  I  can  not  see  where  we  are 
benefited.  I  think  we  lose  by  this  gambling.  What  I  mean  is  by  this  buying  and 
selling  of  stuff  that  men  do  not  own  or  control,  and  never  expect  to  own  or  con- 
trol. 1  do  not  think  we  would  suffer  at  all  by  the  buying  of  wheat  in  advance  of 
its  time  for  delivery;  but  the  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that 
we,  in  the  long  run,  suffer  by  what  is  called  "  gambling"  in  these  products.  I 
know  they  make  a  great  many  rules  and  regulations  that  are  injurious  to  us.  As 
I  hinted  a  moment  ago,  the  men  that  deal  and  do  business  there  have  to  pay  taxes 
and  insurance  and  warehouse  charges  on  all  this  grain  that  was  never  raised. 
They  have  to  pay  for  storing  it  the  same  as  if  it  were  there.  They  have  to  pay 
that  storage  charge  to  warehousemen.  It  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  about  that,  because  the  president  of  the  board  com- 
plained of  that  in  a  letter  he  wrote.  They  had  some  trouble  over  it.  On  ^  this 
grain  that  never  was  handled — ^never  came  there — ^never  could  have  been  burned 
up  because  it  did  not  exist,  all  those  charges  had  to  be  carried.  I  think  sooner  or 
later  this  reaches  back  to  the  producer.  He  has  it  to  pay.  I  can  not  see  any 
advantage  from  it.  Take  oats,  for  instance;  they  do  not  gamble  in  oats  as  they 
do  in  wheat.    Oats  are  commanding  a  fair  price. 

Q.  How  about  com?— A.  They  do  not  gamble  in  com  as  they  do  in  wheat;  not 
so  much. 

Q.  And  barley? — ^A.  Do  not  gamble  in  barley. 

Q.  Please  define  what  you  term  gambling. — A.  What  I  term  gambling  is  this: 
Here  are  men  on  the  board  of  trade;  that  is  their  business.  They  pay  a  larg^ 
amount  for  the  privilege  of  being  on  the  floor  to  do  business.    Suppose  you  ^were 
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one  and  I  the  other.  You  sell  wheat  and  I  hay;  that  is,  yon  offer  to  sell  me 
1,000,000  bnshels  of  wheat.  I  agree  to  bny  it.  I  mnst  put  np.  when  I  bay  that,  a 
certain  amount  of  money  as  a  margin  to  cover  the  nuctuations;  if  that  wheat 
goes  down  I  most  put  up  more  money  or  abandon  it;  if  it  goes  np  the  man  who 
sold  it  must  make  it  good;  that  is,  he  most  make  up  the  loss.  That  is  what  I  call 
gambling.  If  you  expect  to  give  me  the  actual  grain  and  do  so,  that  is  not 
gambling:. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NGER.)  Do  they  settle  on  the  market  price  without  regard  to  the 
wheat?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  it  is  called,  do  you  settle  on  the  market  price?— A. 
Yes:  except  that  the  charge  have  to  be  paid.  We  have  to  pay  the  charges  for 
doing  this  business.  He  is  interested  in  doing  everything  he  can,  of  course,  to 
pat  down  the  price.  I  am  interested  in  keeping  it  up.  It  is  a  sort  of  see-saw 
among  them.  I  can  not  see  any  good  that  comes  out  of  that.  I  think  the  rules 
and  regolations  they  make  to  carry  on  business  in  that  way  are  very  detrimental 
to  the  actual  trade  in  this  country,  yet  it  is  pretty  hard  to  frame  a  law  that  will 
prevent  'tiiis  gambling  and  yet  allow  the  business  to  go  on  in  a  legitimate  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  done  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  In  Liverpool? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  In  London? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    Probably  so. 

Q.  Does  not  a  great  deal  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  buyers  as  to  seasonal 
changes  and  short  crops? — ^A.  Yes:  anything  that  affects  the  actual  production 
has  its  effect  on  the  market. 

Q.  Is  the  grain  dealer  in  the  same  position  as  the  merchant  who  is  taking  a 
horoscope  of  the  markets,  studying  the  supply  and  demand? — A.  K  he  actually 
bought  the  stuff  and  sold  it,  as  a  merchant  does,  it  would  be  all  right.  We  do 
not  object  to  that. 

Q.  W  ould  you  say  that  the  gambling  exists  in  the  nonholding  of  the  product? — 
A.  The  injury  comes  in,  I  think,  from  the  selling.  Suppose  we  have  100,000,000 
bushels  to  sell,  and  we  have  500,000,000  bushels,  and  the  word  goes  abroad  that  so 
much  is  sold.  I  suppose  this  knowledge  can  be  used  to  affect  the  markets  abroad. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  its  effect  is;  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Western  States  they  have  passed  laws  to  suppress 
that  sort  of  gambling  in  the  wheat  pits? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  In  Illinois?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  boards  are  stronger  than  the 
legislature  itself?— A..  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  no  remedy?— A.  As  long  as  the  people  will  submit  to  the  violation  of 
larw  by  these  people,  of  course  there  will  not  be  much  remedy. 

S.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  it  defined  as  gambling, 
make  it  a  crime?— A.  Yes.  The  difficulty  comes  in  framing  the  law  so  that 
it  vHll  not  interfere  with  legitimate  business  and  yet  stop  the  gambling.  Those 
fellows  who  had  that  fight  understand  that.  Our  organization  made  a  great 
fight  at  that  time.  We  were  here  backing  it  up;  making  a  great  fight  with 
the  others.  They  said  if  this  law  passes  wheat  will  go  down  at  once  10  cents  a 
bushel  in  so  many  days.  They  made  strong  statements.  It  did  not  become  a 
law,  but  wheat  went  down  and  kept  going  down.  If  the  law  had  passed  at  that 
tiLnie  and  wheat  had  gone  down,  as  it  would  have  gone  anyway,  on  account  of 
the  large  surplus  in  the  market  and  large  crops,  of  course  these  i)eople  would 
have  said,  **  See  what  you  have  done  for  yourselves;  advocated  a  measure  that 
has  proved  detrimental  to  you."  So  there  is  always  a  little  danger  in  that  kind 
of  legislation,  because  there  are  agencies  and  influences  that  even  the  law  can 
not  regulate. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  legitimate  future  sales?— A.  Not  at  all;  we  want  them  to 
do  that;  it  helps  the  farmer  out.  He  does  not  have  to  build  granaries  to  store 
the  wheat  himself.    What  we  object  to  is  the  selling  of  stuff  we  do  not  have. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  frame  a  law  defining  "  options  "  and  "■  puts"  and  *'  calls?  " — 
A.  Yes;  but  you  and  I  know  that  it  is  almost  imi)ossible  to  get  a  law  through 
Congress  or  the  legislature  without  having  some  amendments  slipped  in  here  and 
there  that  interfere,  perhaps,  with  the  free  working  of  the  law. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  all  reform  legislation  has  to  meet  these  difficulties? — A.  Yes, 
it  has  to  have  a  trial;  we  have  to  learn  by  experience. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  discouraged?— A.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  such  legislation  should  start — ^with  the  States,  declaring 
dealing  in  options  a  crime,  oi;  with  the  National  Government,  under  a  tax  author- 
ity, or  the  regulation  of  commerce  between  the  States?— A.  I  think  United  States 
law  would  be  the  law.  I  do  not  think  a  State  law  would  reach  it,  because  the 
farmer  out  West  suffers  just  as  much  as  a  farmer  who  lives  in  Illinois  or  Indiana. 

Q.  Can  the  United  States  declare  a  transaction  of  that  kind  within  a  State  a 
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crime? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  can  go  in  that  matter.  They  might  get 
it  in  nnder  commerce  between  the  States.  This  is  a  matter  that  affects  all  the 
States.    It  is  not  a  State  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqxjhar.)  Has  all  the  remedial  legislation  you  have  had  come 
through  taxation?— A.  All  legislation  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Could  you  have  an  oleomargarine  law  without  taxation? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  have  an  adulteration  law  or  a  law  regn^ating  filled  cheese  with- 
out taxation? — A.  I  presume  that  is  the  way  of  getting  at  it. 

Q.  Does  it  depend  on  the  transportation  at  all? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  seriously  taken  up  this  fight  on  grain  gambling? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

(}.  Within  a  year  or  two? — A.  Not  since  the  Hatch  bill.  You  can  not  do  any- 
thing in  this  matter  effectively  until  you  have  in  Congress  somebody  who  is 
willmg  to  take  up  the  fight  and  carry  it  on  there  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
every  day  in  the  week,  night  and  day.  Be  ready  and  fighting;  that  is  the  way 
Wilbur  got  the  filled-cheese  bill  through. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L. Harris.)  I  understand  the  report  the  committee  made  to  the 
House  on  that  bill  laid  more  stress  on  the  taxation  clause  of  the  Constitution  th^m 
any  other,  and  the  regulating  of  commerce  between  the  States  came  on  rather 
from,  an  argumentative  point  of  view.  Did  it  seem  that  the  committee  was  not 
fully  decided  as  to  their  jjower?— A.  There  was  a  ffreat  diversity  of  opinion;  and 
some  men  with  stronger  interests  were  represented;  sometimes  it  is  really  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  tell  how  to  do  a  thing  and  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxthar.)  Have  you  found  that  the  legitimate  grain  men  of  the 
States  have  been  favorable  to  your  proposition? — ^A.  Yes;  many  of  their  represent- 
atives were  here  advocating  the  measure.  In  explanation  of  the  standing  of  the 
legitimate  dealers,  I  xmderstand  that  they  objected  to  what  they  called  "puts" 
and  "calls"  on  the  curbstone  outside.  They  wanted  that  stopped,  but  they  did 
not  want  the  buying  and  selling  of  futures  stopped  as  they  did  it  on  the  board  of 
trade  under  the  regulations,  and  the  fact  is  the  same  men  who  did  it  on  the  board 
of  trade  went  outside  and  indulged  in  "  puts"  and  "  calls." 

It  might  be  well  to  say  that  their  predictions  did  not  prove  true.  They  claimed 
that  it  would  be  beneficial;  that  we  would  be  the  gainers  if  the  bill  was  defeated; 
the  price  would  be  better — ^it  would  go  up  and  be  maintained.  That  did  not  prove 
true.  Prices  went  down  and  down  right  along;  they  never  recovered  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  There  may  have  been  other  causes.  I  do  not  say  their  dealings 
there  had  anything  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  objections,  if  I  want  to  sell  my  next 
year's  crop,  to  my  selling  or  engagmg  to  sell  it?— A.  Not  a  bit,  if  you  want  to 
contract  for  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  legal  regulation  of  trusts  and  corporations  and 
combinations  and  other  forms  of  monopoly? — ^A.  Legislation  thus  far  has  not 
been  very  successful  in  dealing  with  these  matters,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  some  regulation  of  these  corporations;  they  ought  to  be  kept  within 
certain  limits.  A  corporation  has  a  certain  power  which  the  individual  does  not 
have;  that  is,  they  can  combine  elements  of  power,  capital,  intelligence,  and  all 
that;  and  when  they  are  granted  a  charter  to  do  business  we  think  they  ought  to 
be  required  in  the  charter  or  by  law  to  do  a  legitimate,  straightforward  business 
without  interfering  with  other  interests. 

Q.  Where  should  that  legislation  be  enacted?— A.  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  that 
ought  to  be  both  State  and  national  legislation. 

Q.  Does  the  corporation  get  its  charter  from  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  can  the  National  Government  control  it  unless  it  is  an  interstate  cor- 
poration? Can  it  conti'ol  it  more  than  it  can  an  individual? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
it  can,  unless  it  becomes  in  some  sense  an  interstate  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  recently  a  disposition  to  form  what  we  call  trusts? — ^A. 
Yes,  there  has  been  a  marked  development  of  trusts  recently. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  that  tendency?— A.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  to  deal  with  the  question  in  detail,  but  think  our  legislatures  and 
national  Congress  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  protect  the  individual  against  the 
abuses  of  any  combination  or  corporation. 

Q.  Is  the  present  trend  of  trusts  different  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago? 
Instead  of  combining  corporations,  are  they  now  taking  out  new  charters  in  cer- 
tain States?— A.  They  may  be  doing  that,  cnangingfrom  one  State  to  another. 

Q.  Are  all  recent  charters  taken  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  New  Jersey  law  rather  invites  them  to  come  there? — A.  I  presume  that  is 
the  case;  they  woidd  not  go  there  unless  it  is  to  their  advantage.  When  our 
legislatures  ^et  at  the  matter  in  earnest  and  determine  to  remedy  the  evils,  I  think 
they  will  do  it. 
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Q.  What  laws  would  yon  suggest  thionghoat  the  States  in  this  coniiection? — 
A.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  at  the  meat  of  the  matter  and  study  the  effect  of  these 
tmsts.  Many  of  them  make  the  claim  that  the  pnblic  does  not  suffer:  they  com- 
faine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  expenses,  and  do  not  intend  to  pnt  up  prii**^;  bat 
I  am  a  little  afraid  when  they  get  their  full  power,  when  they  can  control  abso- 
lutely, they  will  be  oppressive. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  ejdsting  antitrust  laws? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  these  laws  have  been  very  effective.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter 
to  get  a  law  through  the  national  Congress  when  the  men  who  make  the  laws  are 
interested  in  these  trusts. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  interstate  commerce  law  on  long  and  short  hauls. 
Has  the  interstate  conmierce  hiw  been  effective? — ^A.  I  think  it  has  done  good. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  have  investigated  matters,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  I  know  of  have  interfered  to  the  benefit  of  the  parties  shipping. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  an  extension  of  that  law?— A.  I  would  give  them  more 
power.  I  would  give  them  the  power  when  they  find  a  wrong  to  right  it,  if 
possible  to  do  so. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  oleomargarine  laws? — A.  I  would 
suggest  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  sold  in  imitation  of  butter.  If 
the  general  public  know  and  are  warned  of  the  fact  that  it  is  oleomargarine  when 
it  is  placed  before  them,  and  thev  want  it,  that  is  aU  right.  No  one  has  any  right 
to  object,  but  a  large  per  cent  of  the  people  think  they  are  eating  butter. 

O.  Wliat  is  the  operation  of  the  existing  pure-food  laws  in  the  States  gen- 
erally?— A.  Where  they  are  enforced  by  efficient  officers  thev  are  doing  good; 
tiiey  have  not  destroyed  all  the  sale  of  impure  food.  It  is  still  going  on,  but  it 
has  been  some  protection  to  the  consumers  and  producers.  A  man  whose  duty  it 
is  to  enforce  the  law  is  under  strong  temptations,  and  it  is  not  always  enforced 
as  it  qpght  to  be. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  advisability  of  Federal  legrislation  on  that  sub- 
ject?— ^A.  I  think  there  should  be  such  legislation,  because  under  the  decision  of 
the  courts  an  unbroken  package  can  come  into  the  State,  and  no  one  can  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  it.  I  think  some  interstate  legislation,  some  national  legislation, 
would  be  advisable.  A  great  mass  of  the  people,  both  producers  and  consumers, 
want  to  know  what  they  eat. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  in  favor  of  a  sex>arate  dei)artment  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject?— ^A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  can  not  be  made  a  part  of  one  of  the  existing 
departments. 

Q.  Would  it  naturally  be  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture?— A.  I 
think  that  woxdd  be  a  very  good  place  to  put  it.  The  Treasury  Department 
would  be  a  good  place,  only  the  Treasury  Department  officials  are  so  accustomed 
to  seeing  money  come  in  they  hate  to  see  money  offered  them  and  not  take  it. 
If  a  man  violates  the  law  and  offers  a  certain  sum  of  money  if  they  will  not 
prosecute  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  take  the  money  and  let  him  go. 

Q.  Is  the  operation  of  tne  Federal  and  State  laws  to  prevent  diseases  among 
domestic  animals  satisfactory?— A.  They  are  doin^  grand  work.  I  presume  they 
need  some  additional  legislation;  but  I  think  the  laws  are  quite  effective  in  that 
re^rd. 

Q.  Would  it  be  desirable  if  all  the  States  had  such  laws  upon  their  statute 
books? — ^A.  Where  they  are  having  trouble  I  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  on  the  question  of  free  rural  mail  delivery? — 
A-  We  are  all  in  favor  of  that.  We  think  there  should  be  an  extension  of  the 
postal  system.  The  country  greatly  needs  the  improvement.  The  men  who  live  in 
the  country  are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  those  who  live  elsewhere;  and  if 
it  is  possible  to  give  them  that  service,  it  would  be  a  greater  advantage  to  them 
than  to  people  in  smaller  towns.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  economy  to  the 
farmers.  While  it  would  cost  the  Post-Office  Department  something,  it  would 
be  a  great  economy  to  the  people.  For  instance,  one  man  can  serve  100  families 
in  his  circuit  every  day,  which  would  save  all  of  those  families  from  going  into 
town  sifter  mail.  They  would  read  more,  I  think,  and  it  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  letters  and  the  circulation  of  periodicals  and  papers,  which  would  pay  a 
large  part  of  the  exx)ense.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense, 
when  you  consider  one  man  could  do  what  a  great  many  men  have  to  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  postal  savings  banks? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  operate.  We  are  rather  in  favor  of  it,  but 
to  work  it  out  in  detail  and  have  it  oi)erate  successfully,  no  plan  has  yot  been 
devised  for  this  country.  The  only  objection  made  to  it  is  that  it  takes  all  the 
money  out  of  the  country  and  sends  it  away.  Just  what  the  GK)vemment  would 
do  with  tiiat  money  is  a  question. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  there  wonld  be  a  conjestion  of  money  in  ^me  places? — ^A. 
Yes;  that  is  one  objection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  would  the  United  States  get  any  interest  on  that 
money? — ^A.  Unless  there  could  be  some  arrangement  by  which  the  man  who 
deposits  money  can  draw  a  little  interest  and  the  man  who  wants  to  borrow  that 
money  could  pay  for  the  use  of  it,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  very  helpful. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  any  means  by  which  the  United  States  can  get  interest  on  such 
money? — A.  That  is  a  difficult  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  deposits  in  postal  sav- 
ings banks  might  be  utilized  by  the  Government  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
post  offices,  where  the  (jk)vemment  is  now  paying  rent.  Has  that  been  discussed 
m  your  gn*ange? — A.  General  Stone  could  use  the  money  in  building  ^ood  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  say  m  regard  to 
anything  we  have  not  taken  up,  you  are  at  privilege  to  enlighten  us. — A.  A  vigor- 
ous effort  was  made  to  pass  through  Congress  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  impounding  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  great  western  rivers,  building 
reservoirs  and  canals  for  the  pnrx)ose  of  irrigating  the  arid  land  up  there.  It 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  knocked  out  in  the  House  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. That  is  a  matter  I  think  of  great  interest  to  our  farmers  and  to  all  people. 
What  affects  farmers  affects  everybody  in  one  way  or  another.  The  time  will 
come  when  that  land  will  be  needed.  We  farmers  feel  that  it  is  not  needed  now  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  we  know  that  this  scheme  was  just  an  entering 
wedge— it  was  just  a  few  thousands  now,  which  means  hundreds  of  millions  before 
they  get  through  with  it.  When  they  commence  agitating  the  matter  of  build- 
ing reservoirs  up  there,  the  interested  parties  said  they  did  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  the  dams;  all  they  wanted  the  Government  to  do  was  to  survey 
the  countay  and  locate  these  reservoirs.  They  wanted  it  to  be  a  private  enterprise, 
and  they  worked  on  that  theory  for  some  time;  but  now  they  have  come  to  the 
point  where  they  say,  *  *  If  the  Government  does  not  expect  to  build  these  reservoirs, 
what  did  they  go  to  the  exx)ense  of  making  these  surveys  for?"  I  attended  their 
convention  last  year,  and  for  the  first  time  they  came  out  strongly  on  the  around 
that  the  Government  was  to  build  these  reservoirs.  The  argument  made,  and 
the  ground  upon  which  they  asked  it,  was  that  it  would  practically  prevent  the 
river  from  flooding  the  lower  country  in  that  way,  and  on  that  ground  some 
supported  it;  I  think  our  Senator  did.  That  is  a  humbug,  in  my  judgment.  If 
the  reservoirs  were  built,  and  dams  constructed,  they  would  hold  the  water  until 
full  and  then  the  flooding  would  continue.  The  best  engineer  in  the  convention 
admitted  that  there  was  not  anything  in  that;  that  it  was  talked  for  effect;  that 
after  the  reservoirs  were  filled  the  water  would  go  down  just  the  same,  and 
flood  the  country  below.  The  claim  was  made  that  they  wanted  land  for  the 
landless,  and  homes  for  the  poor.  If  that  measure  had  been  enacted  and  those 
dams  were  constructed— reservoirs,  canals,  etc. — we  would  find  that  all  that  land 
would  be  owned  by  syndicates,  and  the  men  who  tilled  it  would  get  only  a  bare 
living.  The  men  who  controlled  the  land  would  be  made  rich,  and  the  rest  of 
us  would  "pay  the  fiddler."  The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  this  land  will 
be  needed;  perhaps  not  in  our  time,  and  1  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  wait  until  that 
time  comes.  I  am  satisfied  that  ninety-nine  thousand  out  of  every  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  farmers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  opposed  to  this.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  comes  in  the  scope  of  your  investigation;  but  it  is  one  of  the  thin^ 
that  is  advocated;  one  that  ought  to  receive  attention,  and  ou^ht  to  wait  until  it 
is  needed  for  cultivation.  Then  it  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  Government  so 
that  men  who  farm  it  will  get  the  benefit  and  not  some  syndicate.  Our  organiza- 
tion is  watching  this.  You  will  find  on  record  in  our  association  our  protest 
against  expenditures  of  that  kind  at  the  present  time. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  U,  1899. 

TESTIMONT  OF  HE.  AAEOH  JOKES, 

Master  of  tfie  National  Orange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  commission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  14, 1899,' Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  Mr. 
Aaron  Jones,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  master  of  the  National  Grange  of  the  Jratrons 
of  Husbandry,  apx)eared  and  testified.  Mr.  Jones  is  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Indiana  and  master  of  the  Indiana  State  Grange. 
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Q.  (Bt  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  many  years  have  yon  been  connected  with  the 
ional  r 


National  Grange?— A.  Twenty-six  years. 
Q.  From  its  ibnndation?— A.  No;  the  order  is  82  years  old. 
Q.  Please  state  the  business  of  the  grange,  its  membership,  and  the  sections  of 
the  country  it  covers. — ^A.  The  fandsunental  purpose  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of 
Hosbandry  is  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  agricultural  classes  from  a 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  standpoint,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  farmers 
financially.  One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the  order  was  to  unite 
the  farmers  of  all  sections  of  the  country  in  one  fraternity.  It  was  brought  into 
existence  soon  after  the  war,  to  harmonize  the  diffent  sections  of  our  country  and 
to  prevent  sectional  strife.  In  this  regard  the  order  has  had  marked  success.  Its 
achievements  in  this  respect  are  second  to  no  or^nization  that  I  know  of.  A 
better  feeling  has  and  does  now  obtain,  through  its  influence,  between  the  extremes 
of  OUT  country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  than  could  possibly  have 
obtained  had  tnere  been  no  such  order.  It  has  shown  that  agriculturists  must 
either  stand  together  in  all  sections  of  the  country  or  go  down  together.  Ton  can 
not  make  a  law  that  will  affect  injuriously  one  portion  of  our  country  and  its 
agricultural  interests  and  not  another  portion;  that  we  understand  thoroughly. 

Alon^  our  educational  line,  the  order  has  improved  the  public-school  system  in 
country  districts  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  without  any  exception.  It  is  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  now,  with  very  reasonable  probability  of  success,  to  introduce 
into  our  public-school  system  the  study  of  agncultm-al  science.  We  believe  that 
the  elevation  or  improvement  and  advancement,  socially,  intellectually,  and  finan- 
cially, of  the  farmers  of  this  country  has  to  come  through  an  intellectual  stand- 
ard. We  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  that  fact.  No  combination  can  be  made 
so  strong  as  the  combination  that  comes  through  intellectual  convictions  of  right. 
From  a  social  standpoint  the  order  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  The  very  nature  of  the  business  of  farming  causes  too  much  isola- 
tion. The  farmers  do  not  come  into  contact  with  each  other  and  with  other 
people  enough.  The  order  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  them  out  of  this  condition, 
bringing  a  sociability  into  farm  life  that  it  has  never  known  before.  It  creates  a 
better  feeling  and  better  sentiment,  harmonizes  the  people  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  grange  is  established,  and  factional  difficulties  between  neighbors  are 
removed.  Lawsuits  and  difficulties  in  court  are  often  obviated  by  the  system  of 
arbitration  in  the  order  and  the  friendly  interchange  of  opinion.  It  is  in  that 
direction  that  the  order  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage. 

I  venture  the  assertion,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  sustained,  that  to-day  there 
wonld  have  been  a  much  larger  decrease  of  value  of  country  real  estate  had  it 
not  been  for  the  advance  of  intelligence  and  better  society  in  the  country  brought 
abont  by  the  organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  We  recognize  two  val- 
ues to  farms.  There  is  the  value  of  its  income-producing  qualities  as  a  means  of 
snbfiijstence,  and  its  value  as  a  home — ^a  place  in  which  to  live,  to  rear  a  family. 
If  -we  can  bring  before  the  American  people  the  ^-eat  advantages  of  a  home  in 
the  country  and  the  desirability  of  rearing  a  family  amid  country  surroundings, 
vre  will  advance  the  price  of  real  estate  in  the  market,  through  the  home  value,  at 
least  10  yer  cent  above  what  it  is  to-day.  In  this  regard  I  believe  that  the  order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  ought  to  have  the  encouragement  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. It  ought  to  have  the  encouragement  of  every  good  citizen  of  the 
Republic  because  it  is  building  up  a  higher  and  better  citizensnip.  As  you  stated, 
the  majority  of  this  board  are  men  that  came  from  country  homes.  Such  is  the 
case  everywhere ;  the  men  that  control  and  manage  the  Government  in  a  large 
degree  came  from  country  homes.  You  elevate  that  condition  and  the  chances 
are  we  will  have  still  better  men;  a  higher  appreciation  for  honesty  and  purity  of 
citizenship  will  be  established  in  this  Kepublic. 

[A  copy  of  the  declaration  of  purposes  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  here 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jones  andplacea  on  file.] 

U.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  numbers  in  your 
order  and  its  geographical  divisions? — A.  There  are  no  geographical  divisions. 
it  has  members  m  nearly  all  States,  or  in  a  large  majority  of  them.  We  have 
organized  between  27,000  and  28,000  granges  in  the  United  States.  The  individual 
membership  of  the  grange  never  can  run  below  18.  When  it  falls  below  13  the 
charter  is  suspended  and  the  grange  does  not  exist.  In  some  portions  of  our 
country  the  membership  is  as  high  as  600.  The  largest  number  in  any  one  local 
or  subordinate  grange  is  607. 

Q.  What  are  the  various  bodies  composing  your  organization?— A.  We  have 
our  subordinate  grange— that  is  the  basis  of  our  organization  upon  which  the 
whole  superstructure  rests,  as  does  the  Gk)vemment  upon  the  citizenship  of  the 
B^mblic.  Then  we  have  the  county  grange,  where  matters  affecting  the  county 
interests  are  discussed.    In  the  local  grange  they  come  together  from  distances 
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of  from  10  to  20  miles.  We  have  the  State  grange,  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  subordinate  and  Pomona,  or  county,  granges.  They  meet  in 
annual  conference  and  take  into  view  all  the  agricultural  interests  in  that  -psT- 
ticular  State.  We  have  the  national  grange,  which  is  composed  of  the  masters 
(and  their  wives)  of  State  granges.  They  take  into  consideration  the  broad  ques- 
tions affecting  all  the  States.  We  make  prominent  the  improvement  of  our  roads 
and  homes.  1  can  take  you  into  portions  of  our  beautiful  country,  and  after  I 
have  shown  you  the  indications  you  can  point  out  the  homes  of  the  patrons  of 
husbandry  by  the  additional  beautification  of  their  homes  and  surroundings  and 
the  magnificent  shade  trees  they  have  planted  for  the  comfort  of  their  families 
and  of  their  stock.  Where  the  grange  nas  been  properly  understood  there  is  no 
friction  nor  objection  on  the  part  of  business  men,  professional  men,  or  man- 
ufacturers. Mistakes  were  made,  and  still  are  made.  The  order  is  strictly 
nonpartisan. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  organization  is  stronger  in  its  educational  features  than 
any  other? — ^A.  Yes.  We  have  a  lecturer  whose  business  it  is  to  instruct  the  diffi- 
dent members  of  our  order  and  get  them  to  take  part  in  its  work.  There  is  not 
one  in  twenty  who  does  not  become  interested  before  they  are  members  of  our 
order  for  a  single  year.  And  after  the  men  and  women  have  been  in  the  grange 
for  one  year,  those  who  take  part  in  this  educational  feature  are  fully  95  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  the  themes  you  discuss  relate  solely  to  agriculture?— A.  They  relate  to 
agriculture,  domestic  and  political  economy,  and  the  duties  devolving  on  us  as 
individuals  and  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

S.  Is  there  an  equal  participation  by  the  women  in  speaking,  writing  essays, 
discussing  home  matters?— A.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  since  I  have  been 
master  of  the  National  Grange  to  visit  about  twenty-nve  States.  While  in  those 
States  I  have  attended  their  subordinate,  Pomona,  and  other  meetings,  and  it  is  a 
great  gratification  to  give  evidence  here  that  the  majority  of  the  attendants  are  of 
the  gentler  sex.  They  have  regarded  the  grange  as  the  or^nization  specially 
friendly  to  them.  Our  wives  and  daughters  need  this  sociability  ten  times  more 
than  the  farmers  and  the  sons  do,  and  the  grange  furnishes  it. 

Q.  Is  it  the  moral  element  yon  cultivate  to  build  up  the  American  family?— A. 
Temperance  is  inculcated,  industry  fostered,  and  economy  practiced.  There  is  a 
strict  observance  of  the  usages  of  refined  society  and  a  moral  feature  that  covers 
all.  When  women  become  members  of  the  order  and  they  see  the  improvement 
of  conditions  they  become  its  warmest  friends  and  most  enthusiastic  supporters. 
The  building  of  homes  where  culture,  refinement,  devotion,  and  love  for  each 
other  characterize  each  member,  truly  is  a  noble  mission.  A  lady  in  Colorado 
said  to  me:  *'  It  is  in  the  grange  that  I  can  be  of  more  good  to  my  locality  and  to 
my  children  than  in  any  other  department  I  have  ever  worked,  because  there  is  a 
moral  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  child  that  has  a  strong  effect  upon  its 
future." 

The  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  speaks  not  as  a  partisan,  because  its  mem- 
bers affiliate  with  the  various  parties.  We  do  seek  certain  legislation  that  will 
be  just  to  us  and  fair  to  all  other  classes.  We  take  up  these  questions  with  ^reat 
deliberation;  we  discuss  them  in  our  subordinate,  county.  State,  and  national 

grange.  Then  we  try  to  secure  that  legislation  along  just  and  equitable  lines, 
ur  legislative  committee  felt  profoundly  gratified  when  this  nonpartisan  com- 
mission, as  we  understand  it,  was  created.  You  are  getting  the  facts  relating  to 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  industrial  interests  of  this  country  and  will  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  this 
Union.  We  believe  this  is  the  best  movement  that  has  ever  been  inaugurated  in 
this  country  to  secure  proper  and  just  legislation  to  all  the  people.  Facts  have 
been  wanted,  and  it  has  been  our  earnest  desire  that  such  a  commission  should  be 
established.  We  are  pleased  to  be  called  before  you  that  we  may,  if  possible, 
secure  your  cooperation  in  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as,  in  our  judgment,  and 
we  hope  in  your  judgment  after  you  have  secured  all  the  facts,  will  fill  the  agricul- 
tural needs  of  our  time.  We  know  and  fully  appreciate  that  the  farmer  can  not 
be  advanced  beyond  his  just  deserts  without  the  injury  of  others,  and  the  injury 
of  others  is  reflected  on  the  farmer.  We  understand  that  proposition ,  and  hence  we 
are  conservative.  Men  of  various  opinions  politically,  we  come  as  citizens  hoping 
for  the  time  when  through  theelevation  of  partisan  politics  every  man  will  guide  his 
action  with  a  view  to  its  effect  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  country,  and  not  merely 
upon  his  party.  We  have  legislative  committees  in  every  State  of  the  Union  that 
are  seeking  State  legislation  along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned.  Through  our 
organization  we  can  distribute  facts  to  the  people  and  make  apparent  the  great 
importance  of  your  work,  and  we  hope  that  this  commission  will  be  one  of  per- 
manent duration.    I  do  not  know  what  your  plan  is,  but  the  commission  ought 
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to  be  perpetnal.  There  is  no  qneetion  about  that,  becanse  yon  are  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  right  kind  of  legislation.  We  believe  that  transportation  to-day  is 
one  of  the  great  qnestions  aSecting  the  various  industrial  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. It  affects  and  touches  every  man  in  the  country.  Statistics  show  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  freight  upon  our  railway  lines,  our  steamships  on  our  lakes,  and  in 
the  coastwise  trade  are  tne  products  of  the  farm.  Equitable  rates,  just  to  the  rail- 
roads and  other  transportation  companies  and  just  to  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer, is  a  very  important  desideratum.  We  believe  that  a  commission—if  it  be 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  well  and  good — should  have  this  whole 
matter  in  charge,  and  say  and  have  the  power  to  enforce  that  which  is  equitable 
between  the  shipper  and  the  transportation  companies. 

As  a  fanner  in  Indiana  I  raise  some  wheat.  If  I  have  a  few  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  to  send  to  New  York  and  the  matter  was  left  entirely  with  me  I  would 
not  make  the  cost  of  transportation  too  high— I  would  be  sure  of  that.  The 
probabilities  are  that  my  semshness  would  bring  it  below  what  ought  to  be  paid. 
If  you  leave  it  entirely  to  the  transportation  company  the  same  Bcl&hne^s  obtains 
on  t^t  side  as  ux>on  ours.  If  it  is  not  fair  to  leave  it  to  us  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
leave  it  to  them.  We  ought  to  have  this  special  noninterested  commission  to  fix 
the  price.  We  think  there  ou^ht  to  be  le^lation  along  that  line;  and  we  are 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  this  commission  in  their  investigations 
of  these  subjects  should  reach  that  conclusion  the  American  public  would  approve 
their  decision  idmost  unanimously  without  partisan  division,  because  in  our  judg- 
ment that  would  secure  justice  and  equity  between  all  the  interests;  and  when 
you  have  a  basis  of  equity  you  have  subserved  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
ooantry. 

The  grange  believes  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  the  farmers  through  the 
importation  of  shoddy  into  this  country  and  the  displacement  of  our  wools.  That 
has  injured  our  market,  and  a  wrong  has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  consumer  as 
well  as  producers  of  wool  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cloth  composed  largely  of 
shoddy.  We  believe  that  the  men  that  pay  the  taxes  in  this  country  have  a  right 
to  protection  from  imposition  through  the  shoddy  that  is  being  put  into  goods. 
We  have  no  objection  to  such  cloth  being  sold,  but  we  do  not  want  it  sold  for  a 
pure-v70ol  Mticle. 

There  is  another  question  which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important.  We  need 
legislation  restraining  and  controlling  the  g^rowing  disposition  and  grasping  power 
of  trusts  in  this  country..  We  believe  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  jeopardized  by 
the  growing  power  in  this  direction;  we  believe  that  the  actual  values  of  our 
property  are  m  jeopardy  through  these  combinations.  If  this  commission  should 
make  no  recommendation  other  than  one  to  meet  this  evil  through  national  and 
State  laws  it  would  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  grandest  achieve- 
ment that  has  ever  been  reached  by  legislative  bodies  in  this  country.  We  can 
not  imagine  a  better  place  where  such  laws  should  emanate  than  from  a  body  of 
men  li^e  yourselves:  because  we  know  that  men  in  Congress  and  in  the  legis- 
latures wno  are  elected  by  x>artisan  influence  andpartisan  control  must  neces- 
sarily be  largely  influenced  by  party  interests.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
others  see  that  this  is  a  commission  that  has  risen  above  partisan  bias  and  seeks 
only  the  best  good  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  hence  the  laws  that  you 
would  recommend  could  not  be  biased,  or  parties  divide  upon  them  from  a  par- 
tisan standpoint.  Hence  we  have  grreat  expectations,  and  we  have  had  confidence 
in  the  results  that  this  commission  is  to  brmg  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Do  you  feel  that  the  value  of  your  labor  is  also  jeop- 
ardized by  these  trusts? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is.  We  can  not  draw  any  distinction  between 
labor  and  capital.  Labor  is  capital,  and  capital  is  labor  condensed  and  stosed 
away.  We  believe  the  true  interests  of  capital  must  be  the  true  interests  of  labor. 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  separate  them,  if  they  are  properly  understood. 

We  also  want  a  widening  of  the  markets  for  the  farmers.  We  feel  that  the 
great  power  of  this  Government  and  very  lar^e  sums  of  money  have  been  exi^ended 
to  widen  the  market  for  our  manufacturing  industries  in  foreign  countries.  We 
believe  there  should  be  no  discrimination  and  that  the  same  energies  and  efforts 
ought  to  be  put  forward  by  the  Government  for  advancing  the  markets  of  agri- 
culture in  aU  foreign  countries.  Men  in  the  consular  service  ought  to  be  sent 
abroad  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  market  requires  in  the  various 
countries,  the  probable  demand  of  this  country  for  importation  and  the  probable 
supplies  it  mignt  have  for  export,  so  as  to  advise  this  country.  Farmers  are  placed 
at  a  disadvantage,  compared  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  because 
they  are  slower  in  learning  the  demand  of  the  world  for  the  products  they  have  in 
hand  than  are  the  commercial  interests.  We  believe  it  is  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  Government  to  protect  all  its  citizens  alike,  and  we  believe  that 
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no  man  should  be  appointed  in  the  consular  service  who  is  not  imbued  with 
the  importance  of  agriculture  and  the  sale  of  agricultural  products  equally 
with  manufactured  goods.  Our  schoolteachers  are  examined  to  see  if  they  are 
(qualified  to  teach  what  we  want.  When  we  send  a  man  abroad  to  look  after  our 
interests,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  qualified  for  the  position  he  holds,  and  that 
would  advance  and  enlarge  our  markets  for  the  products  of  the  farm.  We  believe 
it  is  within  the  province  of  this  Government  to  see  that  when  any  discrimination 
in  any  of  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  are  made  against  the  interests  of  the  ag^- 
culture  of  the  United  States,  this  Gk)vemment  should  protect  us  by  proper  methods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  think  that  the  widening  of  the  foreign  market 
for  manufactured  products  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  f ai*mer?— A.  In  some  lines  it  is 
a  very  serious  damage  to  the  farmer. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  a  widened  market  for  farm  products?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  we  enlarge  the  foreign  market  for  a  given  line  of  manufactured  products, 
say,  50  per  cent,  so  that  where  200  men  have  been  employed  in  this  country,  800  will 
be  at  work,  would  that  additional  100  men  create  an  enlarged  market  for  the 

Sroducts  of  the  farmer? — A.  That  would  widen  our  home  demand.  Yes;  we  are 
ecide<Uy  in  favor  of  that.  We  do  not  want  to  curtail  our  manufactures  a  i>ar- 
ticle;  no,  not  that.  In  fact,  if  we  could  get  all  the  men  in  our  own  country  mak- 
ing ^oods,  so  as  to  eat  up  all  we  can  produce,  it  would  be  still  better.  It  is  a  benefit, 
but  it  is  only  a  relative  benefit  that  does  not  come  in  the  same  degree  that  it  doe8 
to  the  manufacturer.  If  they  could  also  enlarge  our  market  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion, it  would  be  an  advantage  to  us  equal  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer. 
Our  market  is  of  equal  advantage  to  manufacturers  that  tne  manufacturers*  is  to 
us,  because,  if  we  are  more  prosperous  we  can  buy  more  manufactured  products, 
and  that  tends  to  make  a  larger  demand  for  the  ^ix)ducts  of  factories. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  particular  lines  of  manufacturing  in 
this  countrythat  injure  the  farmer? — ^A.  That  is  the  point.  We  send  our  best- 
made  agricultural  implements  in  large  quantities  to  the  cheap  land  and  labor 
countries  of  the  worla,  which  are  in  direct  competition  with  us  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  the  products  that  we  produce.  It  we  send  one  hundred  harvesting 
machines  to  operate  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  upon  lands  that  stand  at  a 
valuation  of  only  $1  to  $5  an  acre,  and  can  produce  substantially  the  same 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  as  pur  land,  and  those  machines  can  be  operated  by 
labor  that  costs  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  our  labor  costs,  ana  then  the 
product  of  those  farms  meets  our  product  in  Liverpool  and  Loudon,  there  is  a  com- 
petition which  is  injuring  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  enough 
compensation  or  advantage  coming  back  to  us  by  the  additional  number  of  men 
employed  in  those  factories,  the  feeding  of  which  will  not  equal  the  loss  that  comes 
to  us  through  the  excess  of  production  that  is  brought  about  by  this  improved 
machinery  m  Argentina,  Inaia,  and  Russia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger).  Would  that  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails? — A, 
Nothing  of  that  kind.  But  I  want  it  understood  we  do  not  object  if  the  same 
push  is  ust»d  to  get  a  market  for  agricultural  products.  That  is  an  incident  that 
can  not  be  eseaiHMl;  they  do  push  their  manufactured  goods  there;  they  push 
their  plows;  they  push  their  reai)ers  into  those  countries,  and  help  the  manufac- 
tuners  to  get  a  market,  and  they  do  not  help  us. 

We  favor  the  elei'tion  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote.  I  do  not  think 
any  man  netKls  any  argument  in  favor  of  that  after  the  experience  of  the  last 
winter.  It  set»ins  as  though  all  legislation  is  stagnated  in  a  great  many  States  in 
which  Unittnl  States  Senators  are  to  be  elected,  and  we  would  be  wonderfully 
pleaswl  to  see  the  Constitution  change<l  so  as  to  get  United  States  Senators  nearer 
the  iHH>ple.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  insist  on  amending  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  retmire  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 

Q,  If  agricultural  machinerv  were  not  sold  to  Argentina  and  other  agricultural 
countries  by  American  manufacturers,  would  not  the  same  machines  be  sold  by 
European  countries? — A.  Yes;  but  not  as  gtx)d  ones. 

Q.  Do  they  not  make  as  good  ones? — A.  No;  we  make  the  best  machines  the 
world  has  ever  produced.    The  Eun>i)ean  manufacturers  are  far  behind  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARgriiAR.)  What  other  legislation  do  you  favor?— A.  We  believe 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  thoughout  the  United  States— in  the  Federal,  State, 
and  county  services— to  ktvp  the  rates  of  salaried  men  higher  than  they  should 
bt\  We  believe  that  the  salaries  of  men  should  be  commensurate,  or  in  a  degree 
ct^mmensurate,  with  the  same  chvss  of  talent  and  ability  in  private  life,  and 
sihould  be  in  n^lation  to  the  cost  of  liWng,  and  we  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  revision  of  saiUiries  of  county.  State,  and  national  officials.  We  believe,  as  has 
bet>n  argueil,  that  the  purchasing  value  of  a  dollar  goes  very  much  further  toward 
a  man's  living  than  it  did  formerly;  therefore  the  same  salary,  measured  by  the 
products  that  ne  uses  to  live,  has  been  largely  increased  if  the  salary  remains  the 
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same.  I  remember  when  the  salaries  of  GongresBmen  of  the  United  States  were 
advanced  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  The  argument  was  made  that  the  ooet  of  liying 
had  materially  increased,  and  therefore  justice  demanded  there  should  be  aa 
increase  in  salary.  Now  the  reverse  conditions  have  come  why  should  not  ttie 
same  argument  be  apphed?  This  would  reduce  the  taxes  upon  the  people.  The 
burden  of  taxes  now  is  of  serious  moment,  and  is  affecting  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  are  burdened  with  an  unjust  proportion  of  them,  hence  we  think 
they  ou^t  to  be  reduced.  An  equitable  adjustment  of  salaries  would  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  county.  State,  and  National  Qovemment.  If  this  commission 
should  make  recommendations  in  favor  of  this  reduction  of  salaries,  it  would  not 
perhaps  cause  all  these  changes  to  be  made,  but  public  attention  would  be  caUed 
to  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  would  eventually  result  in  the  readjustment  of 
salaries. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  into  your  consideration  of  this  question  the  insecurity  of 
positions  under  the  Qovemment?— A.  We  do  not  mean  they  should  be  graded  to 
the  same  level  as  other  salaries,  but  we  believe  they  are  now  too  high  and  should 
be  reduced.  We  believe  the  extravagant  style  of  living  indulged  in  by  public 
oflScers  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  public  mind  and  should  be  discouraged. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  remedy  woula  be  secured  by  endeavoring  to  get  8  hours 
work  oat  of  Grovemment  officers  throughout  the  country  and  to  do  away  with 
sinecures? — A.  That  would  help  and  should  also  be  applied. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one-third  of  the  officials  of  this  country  are  totally  useless 
in  the  country?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  We  increased  the  officers  in 
our  State  4,000.  We  got  along  without  them  before.  The  basis  of  salaries  ought 
to  be  high  enough  to  command  the  best  talent  of  the  country.  We  should  pay  a 
man  vrell  for  his  service,  and  then  exact  that  service  of  him,  and  compel  him  to 
render  honest  service.  If  you  favor  the  action  I  have  indicated  we  can  cooperate 
with  you  and  create  a  feeling  among  the  people — the  voters,  and  the  taxpayers 
along  these  lines — so  as  to  reach  Congressmen  and  members  of  legislatures  every- 
where. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Please  refer  to  our  plan  of  inquiry,  Part  I,  on  the 
subject  of  **  Labor  employed,*'  and  reply  to  such  topics  as  you  care  to  touch 
upon. — A.  My  observation  is  that  there  is  about  the  same  amount  of  labor 
employed  as  formerly. .  I  did  discover  in  every  State  that  the  farmer  was  so  shap- 
ing his  farm  management  as  to  employ  continuously  a  certain  amount  of  labor, 
so  as  furnish  the  laborer  work  all  the  time.  In  every  place  I  visited  the  farmer 
was  trying  to  make  the  employment  of  his  help  as  continuous  as  it  would  be  in 
the  factory,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  furnish  homes  for  the  labor,  and 
to  employ  men  who  will  live  upon  the  farm. 

The  effect  of  improved  machinery  has  not  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  labor- 
ers so  much  as  it  nas  been  to  decrease  the  onerous  work,  lessen  the  labor,  make 
it  llKhter,  and  very  much  more  agreeable.  Skilled  labor  is  the  kind  wanted  on 
the  farm.    If  we  could  get  skilled  labor  the  demand  would  be  much  greater. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oonobb.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  laborers 
on  the  farm  now  compared  with  20  or  40  years  a^o?— A.  It  is  better  in  every  way; 
in  every  conceivable  way.  They  live  better,  their  families  enjoy  life  better;  they 
have  less  hours  of  labor,  and  a  great  deal  more  freedom  and  privileges  than  they 
ever  had  before. 

Q.  What  privil^ee  do  they  enjoy?— A.  The  use  of  horses  and  buggies,  the 
keeping  of  stock,  the  use  of  land  for  garden  purposes,  houses  to  live  in,  fuel,  etc. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  greatly  decreased.  I  know  of  no  exception  to  that  rule. 
The  tendency  of  agriculturid  labor  to  seek  other  employment  arises  more  from 
the  want  of  sociability  than  from  any  other  one  thing,  in  my  judgment.  I 
believe  the  wage  rate  that  is  being  x>aia  to-day  for  ordinary  labor  will  allow  the 
average  man  to  save  more  money  in  a  year  and  enjoy  more  comforts  of  life  on 
the  farm  than  can  be  done  elsewhere  by  the  same  class  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  does  the  amount  of  drinking  among  farm  hands 
to-day  compare  with  the  usage  40  years  ago?— A.  My  judgment  is,  there  is  less 
drinking  to-day  among  the  farm  help  than  there  was  40  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?— A,  Higher  intelligence,  better  opportunities 
for  enioyment,  and  a  higher  respect  for  a  man's  family. 

Q.  Is  there  the  same  crowding  in  the  village  cross-road  saloon  and  the  noisy 
demonstration  of  the  early  days?— A.  To  my  intense  gratification  that  is  dying 
out  in  nearly  all  x>arts  of  the  country.  Only  here  and  there  does  that  old-fash- 
ioned custom  of  getting  together  and  exchan&nng  stories  at  night  and  taking  a 
drink  exist.  It  will  in  a  short  time  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  attribute  that 
larsely  to  the  grange  furnishing  a  counter  place  for  these  people  to  come  together 
and  enjoy  and  improve  themselves. 
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Q.  Is  the  fanner  of  to-day  discontented  with  his  lot?— A.  The  period  of  discon- 
tent is  passing  away,  because  the  broader  ran^  of  thought;  the  closer  and  better 
information  that  farmers  have  of  the  perplexities  and  the  environments  of  other 
occupations  and  trades  makes  him  better  satisfied  with  his  i)osition.  He  knows 
that  nis  lot  is  not  so  much  harder  than  that  of  others.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
we  have  tried  to  incidcate  in  the  farmer  through  our  order.  We  have  tried  to 
show  him  that  he  must  give  credit  to  that  home  in  which  he  lives;  that  he  has  for 
his  table  a  far  sui>erior  quality  of  food  than  the  man  who  buys  in  the  markets; 
that  his  buggies  and  carnages  for  his  pleasure  are  worth  money,  and  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  farm  for  them.  When  they  take  into  account  those  things,  they 
see  they  have  a  vsdue  and  that  they  cost  the  professional  and  business  man  money. 
Add  these  and  many  other  items  that  could  be  mentioned  to  the  account  of  the 
income  of  the  farm,  and  they  are  better  satisfied.  The  cash  system  is  universal 
on  the  farm.  There  is  a  great  tendency  for  cooperation  between  owners  and  the 
labor  that  operates  the  laiid.  There  is  a  universal  sentiment  that  a  basis  of  coopera- 
tion ought  to  be  established.  There  are  two  plans  that  we  are  considering  with 
a  great  deal  of  favor.  The  plan  Colonel  Brigham  spoke  of  yesterday,  of  dividinjg 
crops,  is  one;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  one  more  generally  in  use.  But  there  is 
another  plan  that  is  largely  in  use  in  our  State  and  a  great  many  Western  States 
tiiat  I  visited,  and  that  is  to  fix  an  agreed  value  upon  the  property,  and  a  tenant 
goes  on  it  upon  a  fixed  basis  of  rental.  They  agree  upon  a  low  rental  and  a  low 
per  cent.  That  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  tenant's  mind,  because  if  a  tenant  says 
**  If  you  gfive  me  a  share  of  the  crop  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  getting  too 
much  or  too  little."  He  is  not  satisned;  but  if  you  have  agreed  upon  a  basis  on 
which  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  gfive  you  3  or  4  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  land 
he  goes  on  and  operates  the  farm,  and  you  have  cooi>eration  of  labor  and  capital; 
after  the  jpayment  of  rental  and  wages  agreed  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  is 
equally  divided.  That  system  has  been  very  successful  where  appued,  and  a 
great  satisfaction  has  come  from  it,  as  you  have  agreed  upon  two  important 
Factors;  one  as  to  the  per  cent  to  charge  for  use  of  the  money  invested  in  land 
and  what  a  man's  labor  is  worth,  both  of  which  come  out  before  you  divide  profits, 
and  the  man  feels  a  little  better.  He  feels  a  little  more  important.  He  is  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Of  course,  if  you  get  profits,  that 
makes  a  larger  percentage  on  your  land,  and  the  laborer  gets  more  for  his  labor. 

Q.  Has  the  question  of  usury  very  frequently  come  before  the  Grangers? — ^A. 
Yes;  the  Grange  has  grown  wonderfully  on  that  line.  The  Grange  has  lifted 
people  up,  and  the  members  believe  that  money  is  like  other  property— the  rate  of 
interest  is  fixed  bythe  supply  and  demand.  In  our  State  we  nave  a  good  deal 
of  foreign  labor.  The  question  is  as  to  the  literacy  and  illiteracy  of  those  i)eople 
as  coinpared  with  ours.  The  majority  of  f  oreig^ners  that  come  in  our  country  are 
well  educated — ^fully  as  well  as  the  same  number  of  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Wliatare  their  nationalities?— A.  They  are  Swedes 
and  Germans.  They  have  a  tendency  to  colonize,  and  wherever  a  German  settle- 
ment or  a  Swedish  settlement  takes  hold  you  will  find  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  they  usually  become  desirable  citizens?— A.  Invariably. 

^.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Do  the  Hollanders  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  stick  together? — ^A.  Yes;  they  take  possession  of  the  low  lands,  that  others 
do  not  regard  as  valuable,  and  are  making  the  best  kind  of  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  foreign  languages  and  customs  usually  retained 
among  the  Hollanders  in  western  Michigan? — ^A.  Yes;  to  a  lar^e  decree. 

Q.  Do  they  retain  the  language  in  the  second  generation;  fail  to  become  profi- 
cient in  English? — A.  Yes;  usually. 

Q.  Do  they  educate  their  children  in  their  own  langua^  or  in  English? — ^A.  In 
English.  We  tind i t  is  imx>os8ible  to  compete  with  the  Fobsh  people  in  the  markets. 
They  are  good  farmers,  and  very  industnous.  These  Polanders  will  have  all  their 
children  employed  at  something.  They  keep  up  parochial  schools.  Very  few  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools.  I  suppose  tnere  are  750  Polish  children  in  St. 
Joseph  County. 

Q.  (By  Mr.KATCHFORD.)  Do  you  speak  of  a  parochial  school  as  a  school  for  a 
particular  religious  training,  or  for  teaching  tneir  own  langua^? — ^A.  It  is  a 
school  for  both.  The  elementary  principles  of  an  ordinary  education  are  taught 
in  all  those  parochial  schools;  the  Catholic  religion  is  insisted  upon.  We  are 
becoming  intensely  interested  on  the  question  of  taxation.  We  believe  that  we 
are  paying  more  than  our  just  share  of  the  taxes.  When  the  schedules  were  fixed 
years  and  years  ago  in  our  State  and  other  States,  the  great  bulk  of  personal  prop- 
erty belonged  to  larmers.  Then  they  fixed  a  schedule  of  a  number  of  questions, 
which  practically  made  an  inventory  of  all  his  property.    The  other  industries  of 
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oar  country  do  not  have  to  do  that.  They  ask  the  merchant  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise he  has  on  hand  in  one  line,  and  he  states  a  given  amonnt.  The  assessor 
has  no  possible  way  of  verifyingthat  statement,  except  in  a  general  way:  and  it 
is  true  also  of  manufacturers.  We  believe  that  the  farmers  are  just  as  honest  as 
those  engaged  in  other  business,  and  we  would  like  to  see  an  effort  made  in  every 
State  to  have  tax  laws  uniform,  making  every  man  who  owns  propertv  give  sub- 
stantially an  inventory  of  his  property,  stating  valuations. "  we  believe  there 
should  be  a  change  upon  that  basis.  Either  all  should  inventory  their  property 
or  none.  We  find  that  the  State  boards  of  equalization  in  almost  every  mstance 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  valuation  of  limd,  but  no  x>er8onal  knowled^  as 
to  Tames  of  the  different  properties  in  cities  of  the  coun^.  Because  of  that  I 
think  g^reat  injustice  is  done  tne  farmer,  because  upon  a  State  board  of  review  or 
equalization  tne  farmers  are  often  without  representation  and  the  boards  are 
usually  composed  of  a  majority  of  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  There  is 
another  injustice  that  comes  to  the  farmer.  I  believe  in  our  State  we  have 
$1J300,00()»,000  worth  of  assessable  property.  Of  this  amount  there  is  about  $539,- 
OOO.OOO  of  farm  property,  land,  ana  improvements  in  the  State,  and  the  balance 
is  comiiosed  of  all  other  property.  Of  personal  property  there  is  about  $1 2o  .000 ,000. 
The  railroad  property  and  corporations  have  a  little  over  $154,000,000.  So  that, 
as  compared  with  the  other  claiss  of  property,  and  disregarding  railroad  property, 
we  have  a  higher  valuation  than  all  in  the  balance  of  the  State.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  vre  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  other  property  is  worth  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  than  ours  if  put  upon  the  market  to  sell.  Colonel  Brigham  stated  yesterday 
that  be  knew  from  his  personal  knowledge  that  property  based  upon  a  rentid 
valtte  was  assessed  about  the  same  rate  as  it  would  be  in  the  country  with  half 
the  rental  value.  That  is  nearly  true  in  our  State;  I  think  it  is  pretty  generally 
true  ixi  most  of  the  States.    I  believe  it  ought  to  be  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck>NOBR.)  Would  the  higher  rate  of  municipal  tax  for  street  im- 
provements, ete.,  as  compared  with  the  township  tax,  in  a  measure  equalize  the 
difference  in  the  general  taxes?— A.  If  there  is  not  a  compensating  advantage  for 
municipal  tax,  there  is  no  justification  in  making  it.  You  can  not  tax  people  for  a 
sewer  or  pavement  unless  there  is  a  compensation  coming  directly  to  them. 

Q.  How  are  the  railroads  taxed  iu  your  State?— A.  They  are  taxed  upon  valua- 
tion of  the  property  as  other  property  is  taxed,  except  that  the  valuation  is  fixed 
by  the  State  board  of  review  and  not  bylocal  assessors. 

Q.  How  is  the  rate  determined?— A.  That  is  not  done  by  the  assessor,  but  by 
the  State  board  of  equalization.  That  is  done  to  make  it  general.  The  rate  is 
fixed  as  are  all  other  rates.  The  Stote  makes  the  rate  for  each  county;  then  the 
State  auditor  sends  to  each  county  the  number  of  miles  of  road  or  track  in  said 
coanty. 

Q.  How  lon^  has  the  present  system  existed  in  Indiana?— A.  This  system  of 
taxation  has  always  been  in  vogue.  The  system  of  finding  valuations  has  been  in 
vogne  about  10  years,  but  the  system  of  taxation  has  never  been  changed. 

Q.  Did  you  about  10  years  ago  evolve  a  new  system  of  fixing  the  value?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  inauguration  of  that  system  increase  the  tax  of  railroads?— A.  Yes; 
from  $66J306,000  to  $161,039,000.  The  matter  was  carried  into  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  decision  was  rendered  about  a  year  ago  compelling  the  roads  to  pay  upon 
the  higher  valuation.  The  present  valuation  is  not  regarded  as  at  a  higher  ratio 
than  other  property  is  assessed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L. Harris.)  In  reaching  that  valuation,  does  your  board  take 
into  consideration  the  visible  property?— A.  Yes;  they  don't  consider  the  stock. 
There  is  no  corporation  in  our  State  that  is  assessed  by  the  stock;  it  is  the  visible 
property. 

Q.  If  one  road  is  profitable  and  another  is  not  profitable,  does  that  make  any 
difference?— A.  Yes.    It  is  the  value  of  the  road;  what  it  will  sell  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oongeb.)  Does  the  board  of  assessors  have  authority  to  teke  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  stock  and  the  capitalization  of  the  road  in  fixing 
the  value  per  mile? — A.  Yes. 

<J.  Do  they  take  into  consideration  the  market  value  of  the  stock?— A,  Yes. 
That  is  one  of  the  means  used  in  finding  the  value  of  the  road  per  mile. 

Q.  Do  they  take  into  consideration  the  earning  of  the  railroad?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  Indiana  is  everything  the  railroad  owns  scheduled 
for  taxation,  even  if  it  be  to  the  value  of  $5?— A.  Yes.  Even  the  tools  that  the 
track  men  have  are  all  listed  and  put  down;  that  is  right.  There  is  no  injustice 
between  these  classes  if  the.  railroad  property  is  assessed  at  as  high  a  rate  as  farm 
property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  do  in  your  State  with  the  class  of 
prop^-ty  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  uses?— A.  We  have  various  rates  on 
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carSj  according  to  valne  and  the  line  they  run  over,  and  then  we  charge  them  the 
same  rates  pro  rata.  That  is  the  only  equitable  basis  we  could  devise  and  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  one.  We  took  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  lines.  Under  the  new 
law  their  assessments  were  larfi^ely  increased. 

Q.  Do  yon  tax  every  pole  tney  put  up?— A.  The  number  and  quality  of  the 
X>oles  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  wire  are  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  assessment  per  mile. 

Q.  Would  you  take  mto  consideration  the  length  of  time  the  poles  had  been 
standing?— A.  Yes.  We  consider  the  life  of  the  pole  to  be  a  certain  number  of 
yearSj  and  that  the  value  of  the  pole  would  decrease  as  the  years  go  by,  and  we 
take  mto  account  the  various  kinds  of  wire  that  they  use,  and  that  is  a  very 
material  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  your  system  of  taxing  this  kind  of  property  such  that  you 
would  recommend  it  to  other  States? — ^A.  So  far  as  those  two  classes  are  concerned, 
it  oi)erates  well  in  our  State. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  railroads  that 
are  taxed,  with  respect  to  this  system  of  taxation? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
very  much  in  love  with  it.  They  are  getting  to  like  it  better  than  they  did.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  you  make  a  fair  valuation  of  property,  you  will  unearth  a  great 
deal  of  proi)erty  that  is  now  hidden.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  When  a 
man  has  property  and  sees  inequalities  of  taxation,  he  feels  himself  justified  in 
making  some  little  secretions  of  property.  That  is  one  of  the  causes.  The  prej- 
udice that  prompts  the  idea  that  a  man  who  has  a  $10,000  note  shall  be  assessed 
for  $10,000,  but  that  the  very  moment  that  he  trades  it  for  a  house  it  shall  be 
assessed  at  $5,000,  or  if  he  should  buy  $10,000  worth  of  paid-up  life  insurance  that 
has  a  fixed  surrender  value  at  all  times,  it  is  not  assessed  at  all,  does  not  meet  a 
responsive  acquiescence  in  by  the  man  who  owns  that  $10,000  note.  I  believe 
that  if  all  property  would  be  equally  assessed  or  fairly  assessed  there  would  be 
much  less  property  hidden  and  much  more  property  would  be  listed  for  taxation. 
The  laws  as  we  have  them  now  are  not  always  carried  out. 

Q.  Would  a  fair  assessment  lower  the  taxes  of  the  farmer?— A.  Taxes  would 
be  lowered  one-third  if  all  properly  was  fairly  assessed— if  all  property  were  com- 
X>elled  to  pay  its  just  proportion  of  taxes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  what  suggestions  have  you  to  offer  for  the  unification 
of  tax  methods? — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
assessment  law  should  be  uniform — either  all  shall  furnish  an  itemized  inventory 
of  property  or  none.  It  matters  not  in  what  kind  of  property  one's  possessions 
should  be.  it  should  all  be  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  law  now  requires  property  to 
be  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value.  The  interpretation  of  the  law  in  different 
States  differs  as  it  does  in  different  parts  of  the  same  State.  The  interpretation 
of  the  law  in  the  State  of  Indiana  means  about  66  per  cent;  the  interpretation  in 
Ohio  is  about  40  to  50  per  cent.  I  recollect  very  well  a  case  at  Toledo.  One  of 
the  national  banks  was  assessed  100  per  cent.  They  carried  the  case  up  and  got 
a  decision  that  they  should  not  be  assessed  over  40  per  cent,  I  think  it  might  be 
provided  in  the  law  that  all  classes  of  property  shall  be  upon  the  same  ratio.  I 
think  that  should  be  in  the  law.  For  instance,  in  Chicago  property  is  assessed 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  farm  property  of  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  favor  the  single  tax  on  land?— A.  I  am  in 
favor  of  assessing  values  upon  every  kind  of  property,  improvements  as  well  as 
land.    I  do  not  believe  in  the  single  tax  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  railway  property  should  be  taxed  according  to  its  value 
I>er  mile,  or  on  its  gross  or  net  earnings?— A.  I  think  it  should  be  assessed  upon  its 
value  per  mile. 

Q.  Its  value  determined  by  its  business?— A,  Determined  by  what  it  will  sell 
for— determined  as  you  would  any  other  value. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  selling  price  is  determined  by  the  business  of  the 
road?— A.  That  may  be,  but  the  buyer  reaches  that  point.  I  do  not  believe  in 
making  two  standards  of  value.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  making  one  standard 
of  the  earning  value  and  another  of  the  selling  value,  because  there  is  a  liability 
of  much  inequality  and  dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  it.  A  man  wants  to  sell  a 
piece  of  property  that  does  not  return  as  much  income  as  another  piece  of  proi>- 
erty;  that  makes  the  property  less  valuable;  it  sells  for  less  money,  and  hence 
should  be  appraised  for  less.  He  can  own  any  kind  of  property,  but  let  every 
dollar  of  the  property,  whether  it  be  in  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city  or  town  or 
in  the  country,  one  kind  of  property  or  another,  bear. an  equal  and  just  share  of 
the  public  burden,  because  it  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  State  the  same  as 
any  other  property.  I  do  not  mean  that  country  property  should  bear  any  jjart 
of  municipal  taxes. 
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Q.  Do  Ton  believe  property  shonld  be  valued  for  taxation  exactly  at  the  price 
it  vriU  sell  for? — ^A.  I  don't  say  it  should  be  valued  at  the  price  it  would  sell  for, 
but  it  should  be  on  a  basis  of  equity  with  other  property,  whether  the  valuation 
is  at  its  full  selling  price  or  based  upon  percentage,  a  percentage  of  that  price. 
The  fact  of  it  is,  it  would  niake  no  difference.  As  the  interpretation  of  the 
assessors  has  been  upon  the  selling  value,  it  has  never  been  enforced  anywhere. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  taxing  the  incomes  of  men  who  have  no  visible  property 
but  who  have  large  incomes?— A.  Yes;  I  would  favor  an  income  tax. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  What  kind  of  income  tax  do  you  favor?— A.  A  graded  one. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  equitable 
income  tax  in  the  United  States?— A.  Possibly  not;  but  it  might  be  made  as 
equitable  as  any  other  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject  of  taxation  of 
inheritances? — ^A.  I  am  opposed  to  that.  I  do  not  believe  an  inheritance  tax  is 
the  proper  thing.  If  a  man  has  paid  his  taxes  fairly  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  take  from  his  children  a  proportion  of  the  prop- 
ertv  he  leaves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (Ik>NORR.)  Ajre  you  of  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  the  men  worth 
from  $50,000  to  greater  amounts  usuaDv  x>ay  their  full  share  of  the  taxes? — 
A.  They  may  or  they  may  not.  They  may  have  paid  a  good  deal  more.  I  believe 
I  can  name  a  number  of  farmers  who  are  worth  $50,000,  and  if  they  had  their  just 
deserts  the  State  would  pay  them  the  unjust  amounts  collected  from  them, 
instead  of  taking  money  from  their  children.  Therefore,  it  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  come  to  the  concrete  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, do  all  taxes  come  from  wages?— A.  Yes;  labor  pays  everything. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  law  that  governs  all  civilized  mankind? — ^A.  It  comes 
back  to  that. 

Q.  Are  not  the  millionaires  and  multimillionaires  taxed  equally  with  the  work- 
ingman  and  the  farmer  in  the  ramifications  where  their  wealth  and  capital  are 
invested? — A.  I  think  not.  National  securities  are  not  taxable,  as  are  tlie  munici- 
pal securities  of  our  country,  which  are  very  large.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
^rge  prox)ortion  of  these  municipal  securities  are  not  taxed  because  you  can  not 
find  them.  As  a  rule  that  kind  of  property  is  not  found  by  the  assesHor,  and  the 
men  who  own  the  bonds  do  not  pay  their  just  proportion  of  the  taxes. 

Q.  Is  capital,  whether  of  savings  banks  or  not,  tnat  is  loaned  on  first  and  second 
mortgages  in  Indiana  taxed?— A.  It  should  be. 


Q.  Are  the  sayings  banks^chartered  by  the  State?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  say  you  favor  a  uniform  income  tax,  do  you 
m^m  that  the  income  of  all  people  should  be  taxed? — A.  I  can  see  no  reason  whv 
one  man's  income  should  not  be  taxed  equally  with  that  of  another,  except  small 
incomes,  which  should  be  exempt. 

Q.  Would  some  men's  incomes  bear  any  taxation? — ^A.  No;  those  with  very 
small  incomes  need  it  all  to  support  their  families.  Some  men's  incomes  arise 
entirelpr  from  rents  of  property  which  proi)erty  is  already  taxed,  while  another 
man's  income  arises  entirely  from  his  profession.  In  that  case  the  one  really  has 
to  pay  two  taxes,  one  on  the  property  and  one  on  an  income. 

<J.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  an  average  living  should  be  eliminated  before 
a  man's  income  is  taxed,  if  we  are  to  have  an  income  tax?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  a  track  man  working  on  a  railroad  at  $8  a  day  afford  to  pay  an  income 
tax?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  national  organization  on  record  in  favor  of  a  graduated  income 
tax?— A.  Yes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  We  will  proceed  to  No.  31  of  the  syllabus:  "  The 
decline  in  money  value  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  older  States — causes  and  extent 
of." — ^A.  There  are  two  causes  for  the  decline.  One  is  the  decline  in  absolute 
intrinsic  value,  because  the  fertility  has  gone  out  of  the  land  through  bad  manage- 
ment. Another  cause  is  the  unnatural  development  of  this  country.  There  is  an 
unfair  competition  upon  the  agricultural  worker  in  the  unnatural  development 
of  our  Western  frontier.  The  pushing  through  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rauroad, 
the  giving  away  of  this  land,  the  discriminating  charges  that  have  been  made  by 
the  railroads,  carrying  the  products  of  those  cheap  lands  to  the  East  for  less  money 
than  they  were  carried  from  the  older  Central  and  Eastern  States,  has  caused  a 
serious  and  depressing  effect.  In  the  eighties  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  carry 
wheat  from  Dakota  to  New  York  for  from  10  to  15  cents  a  hundred  less  than  it 
was  carried  from  the  Central  States.  That  had  a  serious  and  depressing  effect  on 
our  land,  and  accounts  for  much  of  the  shrinkage  of  values  in  the  older  States.  The 
development  of  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries,  and  the  shipping  abroad  and 
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the  nee  of  our  fine  agricultural  machinery  in  those  cheap  land  and  labor  countries 
is  another  cause  that  has  depressed  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  I  regard 
bonanzo  farming  as  having  some  effect — ^the  same  effect  upon  ordinary  farming 
that  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  are  having  upon  the  smaller  factories 
of  the  country.  Especially  is  this  true  in  stock  raising.  If  that  same  land  now 
used  for  bonanza  farming  were  handled  by  small  farmers  it  would  make  a  compe- 
tition still  more  difficult  for  us  to  meet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Why  would  the  comnetition  be  greater  if  the  bonanza 
farms  were  divided? — A.  Simply  from  the  fact  that  the  same  number  of  acres  in 
smaller  tracts,  managed  by  the  owner,  will  produce  more  than  an3r  of  the  bonanza 
managers  are  able  to  do,  and  hence  we  would  have  a  larger  quantity. 

Q.  W  ould  the  methods  of  production  be  the  same  as  they  are  now  if  those  farms 
were  split  up? — A.  I  presume  not. 

Q.  Would  that  not  tend  to  counteract  the  present  difficulty?— A.  The  tendency 
of  that  would  be  to  relieve  one  particular  crop,  perhaps,  but  while  you  relieve 
that  you  make  a  pressure  upon  the  others  which  would  equalize  it  and  amount  to 
the  same  thing. 

Q.  If  those  farms  were  divided  into  ordinary  sizes  and  farmed  by  as  many 
farmers,  could  the  steam  plows  and  other  improved  devices  of  agriculture  be  used 
as  at  present? — A.  Not  to  that  extent,  but  when  the  bonanza  farm  is  divided  into 
80-acre  tracts  each  is  worked  by  the  farmer  himself.  The  bonanza  farmer  has  to 
hire  men  to  do  his  work.  Many  a  man  runs  a  farm  and  says  he  can  not  hire  a  man 
to  do  the  work,  but  that  he  can  do  it  himself ,  because  he  must  make  a  living. 
And  that  makes  a  competition  that  is  harder  to  meet.  If  you  have  all  hired  men, 
your  theory  of  reasoning  would  be  correct;  the  small  farmer  does  his  own  work. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  where  manufacturing  is  carried  on  upon  a  lar^e  scale  the 
expense  has  always  been  lessened?— A.  That  is  true  of  manufactunnff,  because 
you  can  bring  that  to  a  system,  but  there  are  factors  in  farming  that  make  it  more 
difficult  to  bring  under  the  rules  that  apply  to  manufacturing  mdustries.  On  the 
small  farm  you  get  the  advantage  of  intense  application  and  personal  interest.  I 
will  say  further  that  if  one-quarter  of  the  tillable  soil  of  this  country  could  be 
converted  into  forest,  that  the  remaining  three-fourths  would  produce  more  than 
the  whole  at  present.  I  do  not  think  we  have  developed  to-day  over  50  yer  cent 
of  the  productive  qualities  of  our  soil. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  the  farmers  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
have  any  right  to  complain  of  the  competition  that  comes  to  them  from  the 
farmers,  wim  160  acres  of  land,  in  the  Dakotas  or  Kansas? — A.  He  has  no  ri^ht 
to  complain  of  the  farmers,  but  he  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  system  by  which 
it  was  Drought  about.  I  will  admit  that  I  was  one  of  those  in  favor  of  that;  I 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  a  good  thin^  to  do.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  push  forward  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  I  favored  the  homestead 
law,  but  I  now  see  we  made  a  mistake.  It  brought  upon  us  a  competition  that 
is  ruinous  to  us  in  the  Central  States.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  great 
irrigation  system  proposed  to  be  taken  up  by  our  Government.  Three  or  4  years 
ago  I  was  in  New  Hampshire,  and  while  we  were  sitting  in  the  hotel  a  gentleman 
introduced  that  subject.  He  said  he  would  favor  that  sort  of  thing  and  that  it 
was  a  great  thing  because  it  would  relieve  and  develop  that  country  and  make  it 
a  garden  sjwt;  it  would  relieve  the  plethora  in  our  cities;  relieve  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  the  surplus  labor  and  so  on,  and  they  could  grow  crops  there  con- 
tinuously, rain  or  no  rain.  *'  Well,"  I  said  to  him,  **  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
this  discussion,  but  you  have  a  printing  establishment  across  there?"  **  Yes." 
**  You  employ  a  good  many  men?"  *'  Yes."  "  Suppose  the  Government  sets  up 
one  right  Deside  you,  and  puts  it  in  there  and  pays  the  expense.  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  fair  competition  between  you  and  them?  "  He  said,  *'  No,  it  would  ruin 
me."  **  That  is  just  what  you  propose  to  do  in  the  West.  Is  that  a  fair  competi- 
tion? You  propose  to  let  tnem  raise  crops,  rain  or  no  rain.  That  is  the  principle 
underlying  this  Government  irrigation  scheme,  and  so  far  as  m^  influence  can 
extend  I  shall  try  and  do  everything  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  (Government 
building  up  an  unhealthy  competition  to  help  someboay  else  and  increase  the 
value  of  their  private  property  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  prefer  a  more  natural  development?— A.  We 
like  a  natural  development. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  Senators  from  the  East  who  opxK)sed  Govern- 
mental aid  in  irrigating  the  arid  tracts  of  the  West  have  any  sympathy  from 
organizations  of  f aimers  in  defeating  the  efforts  of  the  Western  Senators  to  secure 
such  aid? — ^A.  Yes;  they  had  our  sympathy.  The  lines  would  be  drawn  on  men 
who  propose  to  put  in  that  unhealthy  competition,  whether  we  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans.    Referring  to  No.  89  of  the  syllabus,  '*  Diversification  of  agricul- 
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toral  industries,*'  we  favor  that  to  the  largest  and  fullest  extent.  We  favor  it  on 
^bo  ground  of  the  markets  and  on  the  ground  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  national  expansion?— A.  The  attitude  of  the  farmers  on  this  proposition 
is  one  of  investigation  and  study.  The  farmers  do  not  like  to  take  a  position 
imtil  fully  informed.  They  are  a  little  slow  in  reaching  a  conclusion,  and  they 
want  to  know  all  the  facts  and  conditions,  advantages  and  disadvantafres,  that 
grow  ottt  of  the  matter  before  they  make  up  their  minds.  The  case  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury,  and  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  a  report.  That  would 
be  my  judgment.  The  question  of  good  roads  is  of  great  importance  to-day. 
If  you  build  good  roads  all  over  the  country,  every  dollar  that  could  be  wisely 
and  judicioudy  expended  for  that  purpose  would  return  to  the  owners  of  tiie 
farms  and  the  people  of  this  country  200  per  cent,  at  the  lowest.  It  is  the  most 
important  thing  I  know  of;  it  would  aid  in  giving  us  free  rural  mail  delivery; 
it  would  promote  sociability  in  the  country;  it  would  give  us  the  facilities  py 
which  we  could  reach  the  markets  at  any  time,  so  there  would  be  none  of  those 
fluctua^ons  and  variations  because  of  the  stopuage  of  transit  from  the  farms  to 
the  markets.  It  will  prevent  and  largely  stop  tne  storage  of  the  farmer's  product 
in  the  elevators.  Storing  their  product  in  uiese  elevators  and  warehouses  is  a 
▼ery  unwise  thing  for  farmers  to  do,  and  it  largely  comes  from  the  fact  that 
when  they  want  to  sell  they  can  not  get  to  the  markets.  If  the  farmers  of  this 
country  would  build  their  own  storage  houses  and  keep  their  products  on  their 
own  ground,  it  would  disarm  the  gamblers  in  the  markets  or  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  all  over  this  country.  '  G<x)d  roads  would  help  us  along  that  line. 

Q.  (  By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Do  you  think  the  farmer  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  patting  his  product  into  the  market  10  months  instead  of  2  or  8?— A.  Tes,  12 
months  in  a  year.  A  good  manufacturer  always  furnishes  storage  for  the  product 
of  his  factory  until  consumptive  demand  requires  it.  The  good  business  man 
furnishes  storage  cax)acity  for  his  goods  until  consumptive  demand  requires  it. 
There  was  in  1B95  123,000,000  to  128,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat  stored  in  public 
elevators  for  sale  to  Eurox)e.  This  had  the  effect  of  depressing  prices.  The  same 
amoont  of  wheat  in  farmers'  granaries  on  their  farms  would  not  have  had  so 
great  an  effect.  This  would  relieve  us  of  the  large  expense  for  insurance  and 
storage,  which  the  farmer  has  to  x>ay.  A  man  buys  grain  to  carry  until  August 
and  May.  There  is  a  storage  account  and  insurance  account  that  must  be  paid, 
and  it  is  taken  out  of  the  price  of  the  product.  It  does  not  cost  half  so  much  to 
insore  property  on  the  farm  as  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  favor  the  collection  of  tolls  on  roads?— A.  No: 
make  them  free  as  air.  We  believe  that  all  combinations  to  arbitrarily  control 
prices  should  be  put  down  by  law.  We  believe  they  are  wrong.  We  beheve  they 
are  injurious  and  against  public  policy.  Cornering  the  market,  which  is  done 
frequently,  is  injurious  to  the  entire  public,  and  very  injurious  to  the  farmers, 
and  it  gives  rise  to  gambling  in  grain.  We  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
prevent  gambhng  in  grain.  We  have  a  system  of  public  elevators  in  this  country. 
The  controllers  and  lessees  of  those  elevators  claim  the  right  of  buying  and  storing 
their  own  grain  in  elevators  controlled  by  themselves.  It  has  been  charged  they 
mix  higher  with  lower  ^prades.  This  is  another  injury  to  the  value  of  all  better 
grades  of  grain.  We  beheve  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  this  practice.  I 
believe  there  is  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  from  Chicago  on  this  point. 

Referring  to  No.  40  of  the  syllabus:  I  insist  that  pure  food  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  our  markets.  When  I  was  in  Wisconsin  last  f aU  one  traveling  salesman 
informed  me  he  had  sold  10,000  barrels  of  so-called  maple  simp,  and  that  the  fac- 
tory where  it  was  made  had  no  connection  with  maple  trees,  thus  displacing  tjie 
sale  of  10,000  or  more  barrels  of  pure  maple  sirup,  ana  also  destroying  tne  demand 
on  account  of  these  adulterated  com^unds.  It  shuts  off  the  market  for  our 
maple  sirups,  and  thereby  lessens  the  mcome  of  our  farms.  And  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  regard  to  vinegar.  The  value  of  our  orchard  products  is  materially 
lessened  by  acid  vinegars.  So  all  along  the  line,  the  market  for  the  pure  article 
of  the  farmer*8  products  is  materially  reduced  by  the  sale  of  these  adulterated 
articles,  and  we  ought  to  have  protection  for  our  markets.  In  1890,  when  we 
shipped  our  cheese  to  England,  we  sold  it  for  as  much  as  Canadians  could  seU 
theirs,  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  filled  cheese  in  this  country  and  the  want 
of  proper  inspection  here  and  the  close  inspection  that  was  had  in  Canada,  Cana- 
dians could  sell  cheese  for  2  or  8  cents  a  pound  more  in  the  English  market  tiian 
we  could,  simply  on  account  of  adulterations  of  cheese  in  this  country.  Hog  lard, 
being  adulterated  with  the  oil  of  cotton  seed,  very  materiaUy  injures  the  product 
in  i£kt  line.    This  is  the  point  we  want  to  make.    We  are  entitled  especially  for 
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that  kind  of  protection  that  will  protect  the  markets  that  we  have  got.  We  bnild 
np  a  demand  for  onr  product  omy  to  be  destroyed  by  adulterated  articles  put  in 
place  of  them.  It  is  a  fraud  that  the  laws  of  tms  country  should  punish  severely. 
The  health  of  the  people  is  seriously  iniperiled  by  the  poisonous  substances  that 
often  enter  into  these  adulterations.  The  consumer  is  entitled  to  get  what  he 
buys  and  pays  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  national  pure-food  legislation  do  you  favor? — 
A.  We  favor  the  bill  that  was  before  Congress  last  year— the  Faulkner  bill.  We 
think  that  covers  the  ground  so  far  as  national  legislation  is  concerned.  It  should 
be  supplemented  by  State  legislation. 

Q.  What  State  has  the  best  law  on  the  subject  of  pure  food?— A.  I  have  not 
examined  the  laws  of  aU  the  States  and  therefore  could  not  say  which  has  the  best 
laws.  But  in  the  interest  of  honesty,  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  people, 
the  demand  for  effective  legislation  is  imperative,  and  we  will  look  to  this  com- 
mission to  recommend  such  laws,  Federal  and  State,  as  will  effectually  prevent 
the  sale  of  adulterated  foods  as  pure  foods. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  14, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  N.  J.  BAGHELDER, 

Master  of  the  State  Orange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  commission  met  at  10  a. m.,  March  14, 1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  Mr. 
K .  J.  Bachelder,  Concord,  N.  H. ,  master  of  the  State  Grange,  Fatrons  of  Husbandry, 
of  New  Hampshire,  testified  at  2  p.  m.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  relating  to 
agriculture  was  followed  during  the  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  official  position  in  the  order  you  rep- 
resent, your  general  exx)erience,  and  whether  you  are  a  practical  farmer. — ^A.  I 
have  been  master  of  the  State  Grange  for  7  years;  secretary  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  for  13  years,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
wange  for  8  years.    I  am  a  practical  farmer. 

It  seems  rather  unnecessary  for  me,  coming  from  a  section  that  is  not  specially 
known  for  its  agriculture,  to  take  any  active  part  in  this  discussion.  I  am  con- 
nected with  an  organization,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  where  there  is  no  sec- 
tionalism—no North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West — and  although  some  things  that 
have  been  asked  for  by  my  associates  on  the  committee,  and  some  of  the  conditions 
they  have  described  are  not  applicable  directly  to  New  England,  I  am  sure  I  am 

i'ust  as  earnest  as  they  in  making  the  requests  they  make.    This  is  one  of  tJie 
eading  principles  that  is  taught  in  the  organization  which  we  represent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,)  Were  you  a  member  of  the  leg[i8lative  committee  of 
the  National  Grange?— A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  appear  here  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  Please  take  up  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  reply  to  such  questions  as  you  desire 
to  answer. — A.  The  farmers  of  New  England  are  dependent  upon  local  markets  for 
the  sale  of  their  products,  and  any  legislation  or  any  action  that  would  tend  to 
develop  those  markets  would  tend  to  tne  prosperity  of  the  New  England  farmer. 
The  farm  products  that  we  send  outside  of  New  England  for  sale  are  very  limited, 
and  consist  principally  of  fruit  and  potatoes  and  something  in  the  dairy  line.  In 
order  to  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  conditions  there,  perhaps  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  abandoned  farms, 
that  has  attracted  considerable  attention  throughout  the  country.  There  has 
existed  a  very  indefinite  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to  the  conditions 
which  we  are  trying  to  change.  The  letters  that  we  have  received  have  indicated 
that  many  people  suppose  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  that  are  offered  by  the 
State;  that  the  people  had  abandoned  them,  and  the  titles  had  reverted  to  the 
States.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  abandoned  farms  about  which  this  discussion 
has  arisen  are  farms  that  are  owned  by  individuals.  They  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  occupied,  and  the  causes  that  have  led  to 
that  have  been  several.  Chief  among  them  is  the  development  of  the  West,  and 
the  taking  of  our  young  men  from  these  farms  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
Western  country.  Then  there  has  been  a  desire  for  more  social  enjoyment  than 
has  been  available  on  the  farms,  and  young  people  have  left  the  farms  to  go  to 
the  cities  and  villages  where  they  could  have  better  social  facilities.  The  farms 
which  we  have  advertised  and  to  which  we  have  called  attention  are  farms  upcvn 
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which  are  buildings  fairly  suitable  for  occupancy,  bnt  which  have  become 
Tacant.  I  can  speajc  qnite  accurately  upon  this  matter,  for  it  was  my  priTilege 
to  draft  the  first  Dill  which  became  a  law  in  New  Hamp^iire  10  years  ago,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  movement,  and  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  modified 
form  in  f  onr  of  the  other  five  New  England  States.  A  canvass  of  the  State  of 
New  Haxopahire,  and  I  think  about  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  other  New 
England  States,  revealed  the  fact  that  we  had  about  1,000  farms  upon  which 
were  bnildingB  suitable  for  occupancy,  but  without  occupants.  This  is  in  a 
State  of  32,000  farms.  I  think  the  same  relative  condition  existed  inother  New 
England  States.  This  does  not  include  lands  which  have  been  more  completely 
abandoned,  upon  which  no  buildings  exist.  We  have  certain  sections  upon  the 
tops  of  hills  and  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  remote  from  railroads  and  not 
workable  by  farm  machinery,  where  there  were  farms,  once  occupied  by  thrifty, 
snccessfnl,  contented  farmers.  Many  of  those  places  have  not  only  become 
abandoned,  but  the  buildings  have  decayed.  They  are  growing  up  to  wood 
and  timber,  and  no  use  is  made  of  them  except  for  pasturage.  That  class  of 
land  is  not  included  in  tne  1,000  farms  which  I  named  as  having  suitable 
buildings.  The  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  abandonment  of  those 
lands  I  believe  to  be  the  changed  condition  of  the  times,  and  under  thepresent 
circumstances  they  could  no  longer  be  made  profitable  for  cultivation.  When  the 
land  -was  new,  altnough  the  soil  was  thin,  it  possessed  considerable  fertility  and 
afforded  a  satisfactory  living  to  the  people  who  occupied  these  farms,  but  in  later 
days  -we  are  not  satisfied  witn  the  living  that  satisfied  people  50  years  ago.  The 
demand  from  the  West  took  the  energetic,  active,  intelligent  boys  and  girls  away, 
and  vrlien  the  old  people  died  the  farms  were  left,  and  buildings  went  to  decay; 
they  liad  served  their  purpose  in  their  time,  but  could  no  longer  be  made  valuable 
for  agriculture.  They  were  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery, 
and  consequently  could  be  of  no  use  except  for  growing  wood  and  timber.  I  pre- 
sume this  has  no  bearing  upon  the  work  of  your  commission,  but  being  a  subject 
about  i^hich  so  much  newspai)er  comment  has  been  made,  I  have  been  induced 
to  m£kke  this  statement. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Are  the  1 ,000  farms  you  refer  to  being  utilized  for  the  culti- 
vation of  crops,  for  grazing,  or  other  purposes? — A.  They  are  utilized  for  grazing; 
tbe  fmit  growing  on  them  is  gathered,  and  in  some  instances  grass  is  cut  for  hay. 
During  the  past  10  years  75  per  cent  of  those  farms  in  New  Hampshire  have  been 
taken  up  and  are  now  occupied.  This  movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  State, 
believing  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  have  the  farms  occupied,  because 
if  a  farm  is  unoccupied  it  decreases  in  value  each  year;  if  occupied,  it  would  prob- 
ably hold  its  own  in  value,  and  the  crops  it  wouldproduce  would  not  materially 
affect  the'local  market,  upon  which  we  depend.  These  farms  have  been  taken  up 
by  two  classes  of  people;  one  class  that  came  there  for  farming,  ard  the  other 
that  has  purchased  tnem  for  summer  homes.  The  latter  class  is  composed  of 
people  ftrom  cities  and  villages  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  I  can  name  a 
single  township,  a  township  without  a  village,  with  nothing  but  farming  land, 
that  during  the  last  10  years  has  doubled  its  assessed  value  from  the  sale  of  farms 
for  tbis  purpose.  When  these  farms  are  taken  up  to  be  used  as  summer  homes  the 
owners  will  frequently  spend  $3,000,  $4,000,  or  $5,000,  in  addition  to  the  purchase 
price,  in  improvements,  and.  Instead  of  coming  in  competition  with  the  farmers 
m  the  production  of  crops,  they  make  a  market  for  their  products.  Not  very  long 
ago  I  made  an  investigation  of  the  result  in  10  townships  where  this  movement 
was  the  most  noticeaole,  and  I  found  that  every  one  of  uhose  tovniships  in  the  past 
10  years  had  increased  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  real  estate.  Ten  townships, 
of  about  the  same  agricultural  facilities  naturall^r  but  with  no  summer  business, 
had  decreased  in  assessed  valuation  during  that  'time,  showing  that  this  move- 
ment had  materially  advanced  the  valuation  of  the  property  in  those  sections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris)  .  How  do  you  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  farms  you 
are  occupying  and  using  for  agricultural  purposes?— A.  The  fertility  of  some  of 
our  farms  has  been  exhausted  by  the  selling  of  crops,  but  the  intelligent,  progres- 
sive farmers  of  the  State  practice  a  system  of  fanning  that  maintains  the  fertility. 
The  farms  located  near  the  cities  and  lar^e  villages  are  more  productive  to-day 
than  they  ever  were  in  the  jyast,  but  that  is  not  true  of  farms  in  general.  They 
are  not  generally  so  productive  as  they  were  40  or  50  years  ago. 

Q.  -Do  you  use  barnyard  or  commercial  fertilizer,  or  both? — A.  We  recommend 
hotL  Farmers  are  buying  chemical  manures,  and  mixing  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash  themselves. 

9.  l>o  you  experiment  upon  your  soil  to  know  what  it  needs?— A.  That  is  the 
principle  upon  which  we  work  and  is  what  we  advocate. 

Q.  Are  tne  rudiments  of  chemistry  sufficient  for  that  purpose?— A.  It  would 
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require  a  skilled  chemist  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  bnt  the  process  which  we 
recommend,  and  which  is  practiced,  is  experimentation  by  growing  crops  upon 
the  soil  with  different  elements  of  fertility  applied,  and  if  the  nitro^n  gives  better 
results  than  phoerohoric  acid,  or  potash  better  than  nitrogen,  it  is  an  indication 
what  element  of  fertility  that  soil  requires. 

Q.  What  are  your  hopes  of  the  future  for  the  production  of  your  soil  under 
skilled  treatment?— A.  We  think  the  better  class  of  farms  will  improve.  The 
farms  that  are  best  located,  nearest  the  markets  and  that  have  the  most  summer- 
boarding  business,  will  increase  in  productiveness.  Anv  legislation  that  will  give 
us  an  increased  and  more  active  local  market  will  benefit  our  farmers.  We  have 
sought  to  supplement  the  market  we  have  in  cities  and  villages  by  developing  the 
summer-boarding  business  and  by  encouraging  wealthy  people  to  buy  our  farms. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  any  truck  farming?— A.  To  some  extent,  out  the  market  for  it  is 
confined  mainlj  to  the  cities  within  New  Hampshire. 

({.  What  prices  do  your  local  products  bring  in  your  local  market?— A.  The 
price  of  those  articles  that  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand  is  regulated  by  the  price  ot  the  portion  brought  in  to  complete  the  supply. 
The  price  of  those  articles  of  which  there  is  a  surplus  is  less  than  the  price  in  the 
market  where  the  surplus  is  sold. 

Q.  Is  it  the  native  American  who  has  redeemed  these  abandoned  farms,  or  is  it 
the  foreign  immigrant  that  is  helping  you  to  redeem  them?— A.  I  think  it  is  gen- 
erally the  native  American,  although  some  foreign  element  has  come  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Whatis  the  nationality  of  those  who  have  taken  up  these 
farms  for  purely  agricultural  purposes? — ^A.  Gk>nerally,  Americans. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from?— A.  They  come  from  all  sections  of  New  England, 
and,  to  some  extent,  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  They  frequently  are 
X)eople  who  were  formerly  residents  of  New  England,  who  have  bBen  to  the  West 
and  returned  to  their  homes  among  the  New  England  hills,  where  they  were  bom 
and  for  which  they  never  lost  their  regard.  In  some  instances  people  come  from 
cities  to  take  up  these  farms,  who  have  not  previously  been  engaged  in  farminfip. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HarrisJ  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  farm  labor  in  New  England?-— A.  I  think  the  condition  of  farm  labor  is 
better  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  money  value  of  farm  labor?— A.  The  most  of  the  farm  labor  is 
employed  by  the  year.  It  is  not  practicable  to  depend  upon  transient  labor,  and 
the  farmers  have  made  their  operation  such  that  they  can  employ  labor  by  the 
year;  in  winter  time,  in  cutting  wood  and  timber,  taking  care  of  the  stock,  and  of 
the  dairy.    The  price  is  about  $25  a  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  holds  the  title  to  the  abandoned  farms?— A.  Usa- 
ally  x)eople  in  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  the  taxes  up?— A.  They  keep  the  taxes  up. 

Q.  What  are  the  prices  of  those  lands?— A.  They  vary  according  to  their  dis- 
tance from  a  railroad  and  their  scenery;  many  of  tnose  places  are  located  on  the 
hillsides  where  they  are  very  desirable  by  city  people  for  summer  homes,  and  in 
these  instances,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  very  little  to  do  with  fixing  the  price. 

Q.  Are  the  houses  on  these  farms  habitable,  as  a  rule?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  farms  sold  at  a  low  rate? — A.  At  a  low  rate. 

Q.  As  cheap  as  Government  lands  in  the  West,  $1.25  an  acre?— A.  Land  which 
is  not  tillable,  probably  could  be  bought  at  that  price,  but  tillable  land  would 
command  a  neater  price  than  that. 

Q.  Is  an  abandoned  farm  considered  tillable  at  present? — ^A.  Some  x>ortions  of 
these  farms  are  tillable.  These  farms  differ  from  the  farms  in  the  West,  inasmuch 
as  a  farm  of  120  acres  might  contain  40  acres  of  tillable  land  and  the  balance  pas- 
turage and  wood  land,  so  that  when  we  speak  of  a  farm  by  its  acreage  it  is  no 
indication  of  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  these  abandoned  farms  purchased  by  the  per- 
sons who  build  the  cottages,  or  are  the  cottages  built  by  the  original  owners  of  the 
land,  and  rented?— A.  The  cottages  and  houses  are  built  by  parties  who  purchase 
tiie  farms. 

Q.  Does  the  man  who  owns  the  lands  and  builds  the  cottage  generally  occupy 
it?— A.  The  man  who  purchases  the  land  and  builds  the  cottage  generally  occu- 
pies it  himself.  We  have  summer  hotels  in  the  State  that  will  in  the  agg^^egate 
accommodate  1)0,000  people.  Those  people  who  do  not  purchase  farms  usimlly 
stop  at  those  ^aces. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  So  that  these  farms  are  occupied  without  much  advance 
of  agriculture  in  your  State?— A.  Not  much  advance  in  agricultural  productions. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  reasons  that  caused  your  New  England  farms  to  be  aban- 
doned?—Al  I  think  the  principal  cause  was  the  opportunity  that  was  opened  up 
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in  the  development  of  the  West  for  our  young,  energetic  men  to  go  there  and  better 
Uionselves  l^  the  opportonity  that  was  given  for  extensive  farming,  and  better 
promiae  of  large  financial  snccess  than  upon  the  farms  in  New  England. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  New  England,  have  a  good  fighting  chance  in  the  markets  before 
the  Rreat  agricultural  develofnuent  weit  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri? — A.  I 
tfahS^  we  had  a  better  chance  in  staple  agricnltnral  products  than  now. 

Q.  Did  yea  have  a  large  market  in  Boston  and  at  the  same  time  an  export  mar- 
ket there  for  a  time?-~A.  Yes. 

Q.  Abont  what  time  did  the  abandonment  of  the  New  England  farms  begin? — 
A  I  shoolci  say  it  b^an  abont  50  years  ago.  There  is  no  abandonment  of  farms 
gomg  on  now;  it  has  been  checked;  the  tendency  is  the  other  way.  People  are 
coming  back  into  these  country  towns,  and  are  better  contented  and  better  satis- 
fied with  iT^hat  they  are  doing  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  they  are  making  any  more  money,  but  they  are  getting  a  l)etter  living — 
they  have  better  horses,  better  carriages,  wear  better  clothes,  go  to  the  city 
oftener.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  grange.  There  is  no  tem- 
tDry  of  equal  area  in  the  world  that  has  a  more  thorough  farmers*  organization 
than  we  have  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  educational  and  social  work  that  organ- 
ization is  doing  there  is  accomplishing  wonderful  results  in  increasing  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  farmer,  and  causing  him  to  appreciate  advantages  around  him  that 
he  did  not  see  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  taxation  of  farm  proi)erty  in  New  England  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  proi)erty?— A.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  to  give  the  com- 
mission, but  my  opmion  is  that  it  is  higher  than  the  taxation  upon  city  and 
Tillage  property.  I  beUeve  that  many  of  our  farms  remain  upon  the  tax  fist  at 
the  rate  fixed  years  ago,  before  the  deterioration  in  fertility  and  before  they  were 
reduced  in  value,  and  they  are  pajring  tax  on  a  larger  assessment  than  they  would 
sell  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  How  often  do  you  fix  valuations?'-A.  Our  valua- 
tion is  &ced  by  a  board  of  assessors  in  the  town.  They  go  around  annually,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  and  make  the  assessments.  We  have  a  State  board  of  ei^ualiza- 
tion,  which  regulates  the  rates  of  assessment  between  towns  and  cities,  but  does 
Dot  regulate  rate  of  assessment  between  individuals.  That  has  to  be  fixed  in  the 
local  board  that  makes  the  first  assessment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  the  owners  of  these  abandoned  farms  living  in 
New  Hampshire  now? — A.  They  are  generally  living  in  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  Are  tney  usually  well  off?— A.  Some  have  retired  with  a  competency. 

Q.  Is  there  much  nonresident  ownership  of  farm  lands  there?— A .  Not  very  much. 
The  f  arma  upon  which  there  are  no  buildings  have  usually  been  sold  to  some 
former  owning  adjoining  land  and  used  to  help  out  pasturage. 

tHow  about  mortgages  in  your  State?— A.  We  have  some. 
On  farm  proxwrty?— A.  Yes. 
By  whom  are  they  held? — A.  They  are  held  by  individuals  and  savings 
banks. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  What  is  the  school  age  of  children  in  New  Hamp- 
diue? — A.  They  are  required  to  attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  a  year,  from  5  to 
14  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  long  may  they  attend  school?— A.  I  think  there  is  no  limit.  They 
may  attend  as  long  as  they  desire;  usually  till  16  or  18  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  your  public-school 
faciHties,  as  to  houses,  teachers,  and  the  size  of  your  districts?- A.  They  are  not 
what  they  should  be. 

Q.  What  are  the  pubtic-school  facilities  in  New  Hampshire? — ^A.  I  think  our 
school  facilities  in  the  country  towns  are  not  what  they  should  be  in  the  matter 
of  schoolhouses  or  in  the  efficiency  of  schools,  but  we  are  gaining  in  this  respect; 
we  are  improving,  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  schoolhouses  in  some  of  the 
towns,  and  believe  that  through  a  movement  that  has  just  been  inau^pirated  our 
organization  will  aid  the  rural  sections  of  the  State  in  educational  facilities  more 
than  in  any  other  way.  We  believe  in  teaching  the  principles  of  agriculture  in 
the  country  schools.  Not  that  we  believe  in  showing  a  boy  how  to  plow  and  hoe 
and  plant  and  cultivate,  but  that  we  believe  the  principles  of  agriculture  can  be 
used  for  mind  development  in  the  country  schools  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

Q.  Is  vour  pubUc-school  course  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  your  people?— A.  It  is 
not  in  aU  instances. 

Q.  In  wiiat  ways  do  you  consider  it  deficient?— A.  It  is  deficient  in  the  matter 
of  proper  supervision,  and  also  deficient  in  the  length  of  school  year. 

Q.  Should  the  technical  education  of  the  farmer  be  pursued  beyond  what  he 
can  ordinarily  get  in  the  common  school,  or  do  you  think  a  sufficient  education 
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can  be  obtained  in  the  public  school?— A.  Oh,  no.  He  should  go  beyond  what  can 
be  had  in  a  country  school.    He  should  go  to  the  agricultural  college. 

Q.  Have  you  an  agricultural  college?— A.  We  have  an  agricultural  college  in 
each  of  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  Are  those  colleges  devoted  wholly  to  the  teachinjo^  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts?— A.  In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  it  is  devoted  to  teaching 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  I  think  it  is  devoted  to  that  in  all  the  New 
iSigland  States.  The  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is,  that  agriculture  is  not 
made  prominent  enough  in  those  institutions  compared  with  the  mechanic  arts 
department.  I  believe  that  when  a  boy  goes  to  one  of  those  colleges  and  studies 
agriculture  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  taking  the  leading  course  in  the 
institution,  and  the  influence  in  those  institutions  should  be  stronger  toward  the 
agricultural  departments  than  it  was  intended  when  the  colleges  were  established. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  mechanic  arts  taught,  to  qualify  one  for  mechan- 
ical or  factory  work?— A.  I  understand  that  the  mechamc  arts  department  does 
qualify  people  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  chairs  in  your  agricultural  college  for  the  different 
mechanic  arts,  such  as  the  making  of  textile  fabrics,  the  production  of  good 
dairy  products,  or  things  along  that  line?— A.  Our  institution  is  not  classified  to 
that  extent.  We  have  different  courses  in  engineering,  and  we  have  agricultural 
courses.  But  what  I  would  like  to  see  in  our  i^ew  England  agricultural  colleges 
is  an  influence  that  would  attract  boys  to  studv  agriculture  and  return  to  the 
farms,  and  exert  an  influence  in  rural  towns  that  in  a  few  years  would  elevate 
the  whole  business  of  agriculture  to  a  higher  plane. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  your  farmer  boys  after  they  go  through  the  course  in  your 
agricultural  college?— A.  Some  of  them  return  to  the  farm,  but  generally  they 
do  not. 

<^.  Why  is  that?— A.  These  agricultural  colleges,  so  called,  were  established  at 
a  time  when  there  was  very  little  interest  among  the  people  in  agricultural  edu- 


cation, and  when  there  were  not  many  jjeople  qualified  to  instruct  in  agriculture. 
There  were  not  many  text-books  in  agriculture,  and  under  those  circumstances 
they  drifted  into  the  mechanic  arts  fine  more  than  into  the  agricultural  line. 
Having  been  developed  in  that  direction  it  is  difficult  to  develop  great  enthusiasm 
in  agricultural  instruction  in  these  institutions. 

Q.  Does  your  agricultural  college  teach  the  classics  as  well  as  agriculture? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  university?— A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Where  is  your  college  located?— A.  Our  college  is  located  at  Durham.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  it  understood  that  I  am  making  these  recommendations 
based  upon  our  college  in  particular,  but  upon  our  agricultural  colleges  in  New 
Englana  as  I  know  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  attendance  at  your  agricultural  college?— A.  About  100. 

Q.  What  facilities  has  that  college  in  a  financial  way  and  for  taking  care  of  the 
students?- A.  Our  college  has  an  income  of  about  $50,000  a  year. 

Q.  Is  a  part  of  that  raised  from  State  taxation?— A.  About  $10,000  from  the 
State. 

Q.  Was  the  money  raised  from  an  original  land  grant? — ^A.  And  from  subse- 
quent appropriations  made  by  Congress  and  the  State  legislature. 

Q.  Is  that  money  devoted  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  subiect  of  trusts  any  consideration? — ^A.  I  have  not  given 
it  sufficient  consideration  to  be  able  to  add  anything  of  interest  to  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Colonel  Brigham.  I  mdorse  what  they  have  said  about 
trusts. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  have 
to  pay  more  for  a  snort  haul  than  you  paid  for  a  long  haul? — A.  Yes;  we  had 
some  trouble  in  that  respect,  and  desire  to  have  the  law  amended  and  the  com- 
mission given  power  to  remedy  evils,  which  they  are  not  able  to  do  now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  oleomargarine  law?— ^A.  I  desire 
to  request  the  enactment  of  the  bill  that  was  introduced  into  Congress  at  the  last 
session,  imposing  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  oleomargarine  that  is  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter,  and  I  desire  to  indorse  that  principle  and  ask  for  its  enact- 
ment. 

<}.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  intended  to  tax  it  out  of  existence? — A..  It 
might  have  that  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  the  farmer  has  added 
to  his  producing  power  by  the  fact  that  the  bull  can  also  make  butter?— A.  We 
are  willing  that  oleomargarine  shall  be  made  and  used,  if  it  can  be  used  for  what 
it  is. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  aware  that  it  goes  all  over  the  world  and  brings  millions  into  this 
conntry? — A.  Tes;  bat  I  do  not  understand  that  it  increases  its  real  value  as  an 
article  of  food,  however,  when  it  is  colored  to  imitate  batter. 

Q.  Do  the  creameries  of  this  coontrv  nse  oleomargarine  in  their  mixtures  now? — 
A  I  suppose  there  is  some  creamery  butter  in  nearly  all  oleomargarine. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  see  a  way  to  prevent  these  creameries  from  mixing 
oleomargarine  with  their  butter  and  in  tnat  way  avoiding  the  coloring?^A.  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  legislation  that  would  require  anything  that  is  not  made  from 
pure,  unadulterated  muk  and  cream  to  be  marked  so  that  whoever  buys  and  uses 
It  will  know  what  he  is  using. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  the  contention  of  your  organization  be  satis- 
fied by  labeling  this  adulterated  food,  showing  what  it  is,  rather  than  by  fixing  the 
price  of  it  by  law?— A.  We  are  not  satisfied,  because  the  person  who  eats  it  has  no 
idea  what  label  may  have  been  upon  it.  The  person  that  buys  it  and  serves  it  in 
a  hotel  to  300  or  400  guests  may  raiow  what  he  is  bujring,  but  he  imposes  upon  his 
guests  and  practically  says, ''  This  is  butter." 

Q.  Is  the  contention  of  the  farmer  for  fixing  prices  by  law  for  any  ^ven  article — 
butter,  for  instance— more  justifiable  than  the  contention  of  the  mmer  would  be 
in  endeavoring  to  fix  a  price  for  gas,  oil,  electricity,  and  other  substitutes  for  cosd? — 
A.  We  do  not  want  to  fix  the  price  by  law.  My  position  is  that  any  legislation 
that  will  require  this  oleomargarine  to  be  sold  and  used  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  oleomargarine  and  is  not  butter  is  all  ri^ht,  but  any  law  that  does  not  accom- 
plish that  would  not  be  right.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  the 
position  of  the  National  Grange,  for  1  do  not  think  it  has  taken  action  on  this 
particalxu-  point;  but  I  am  speaking  for  mvself  and  for  the  Grange  and  farmers 
of  New  Hampshire.  1  say  we  are  not  satisfied  simply  in  having  it  marked,  because 
it  does  not  prevent  it  being  served  and  used  as  pure  butter.  We  have  a  law  in 
our  State,  and  this  law  is  also  in  force  in  several  other  States,  that  an)r  hotel  or 
boarding  house  that  serves  oleomarg^arine,  colored  to  imitate  butter  to  its  guests 
shall  notifv  the  guests  of  the  fact  that  oleomargarine  is  served. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ck)NOBB.)  Is  that  law  effective?— A.  Within  a  month  I  have  made 
thirty-trwo  prosecutions  under  that  law  and  got  an  indictment  in  every  case. 

Q.  How  many  convictions? — ^A.  All  of  them.    They  all  paid  their  fbie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  penalty?— A.  The  fine  is  $25. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  If  you  had  that  color  law  you  desire  would  it  save 
you  trcfia  aU  prosecutions,  because  the  instant  the  oleomargarine  is  put  on  the 
table  the  guests  would  know  it? — ^A.  They  would  see  it  was  oleomargarine,  and 
the  x>erson  who  bought  it  would  buy  it  for  a  good  deal  less  money  than  he  pays 
now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobb.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  |)rohibit  the  manufac- 
turer of  oleomargarine  from  coloring  it  vellow  and  not  prohibit  the  manufacturer 
of  butter  from  coloring  his  product  yellow  during  the  winter  time  when  it  fre- 
quently is  not  that  color? — ^A.  Yellow  is  the  natural  color  of  butter. 

Q.  At  all  times  of  the  year?— A.  At  all  times  of  the  year,  with  the  exception 
that  in  some  instances  the  shade  of  yellow  la  not  so  deep  as  in  others.  Yellow  is 
the  natural  color  of  butter,  and  it  is  not  the  natural  color  of  oleomargarine. 

O.  Is  it  the  custom  of  butter  makers  in  the  winter  time  to  color  their  butter, 
ana  should  not  that  also  be  prohibited?— A.  I  will  answer  in  the  words  which 
have  just  been  used.  The  coloring  of  butter  is  to  intensify  the  color  of  yellow  in 
the  butter,  but  not  to  add  yellow.  In  oleomargarine  the  coloring  does  not  inten- 
sify any  color  that  poreviously  existed,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  appear 
something  which  it  is  not  and  to  deceive  the  public. 

Q.  When  oleomargarine  or  butterine  is  displayed  for  what  it  is,  would  you 
contend  tiiat  ti^e  coloring  is  for  the  purpose  of  a  fraud? — ^A.  Not  in  the  matter  of 
thesskle. 

Q.  What  is  the  coloring  for,  when  it  is  sold  for  just  what  it  is? — ^A.  It  is  done 
to  conceal,  to  deceive  the  person  who  eats  it;  it  is  to  make  it  take  the  place  of 
something  else;  if  it  was  not  so  it  would  not  be  done. 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  JuTie  19,  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  JAMES  BAERBTT. 

Farmer,  Augusta,  Oa, 

The  commission  met  at  11.55  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairmaii  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
James  Barrett,  vice-president  Georgia  State  Agricnltoral  Society,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified.    The  topical  plan  of  inoniry  on  agricnltnre  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Will  >[on  please  tell  the  commission  the 
general  conmtion  of  a^cnlture  in  yonr  section? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  condition  of 
agricnltnre  in  the  section  of  the  State  where  I  live  is  concerned,  it  is  decidedly 
worse  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Q.  Is  the  agricultural  labor,  or  persons  employed,  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
G^rna  and  tne  South?— A.  Increasing. 

Q.  From  what  source  does  this  increase  come— -class  of  -people? — A.  From  the 
increase  of  births;  very  little  immigration. 

Q.  Natural  increase  m  population? — ^A.  Natural  increase  in  population. 

Q.  Please  take  the  syliabus,  step  by  step,  and  make, your  own  statement  in 
regard  to  it. 

The  Witness.  The  natural  increase  in  the  x>opulation  in  what  we  call  the  cotton 
States  is  about  all  we  have,  I  think.  I  do  not  tnink  the  immigration  to  the  South 
amounts  to  anything.  The  cause  of  that  nonimmigration  to  the  South  is  the 
"^  cheapness  of  labor.  The  comparative  condition  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
I  think  is  much  worse  than  it  nas  ever  been.  The  chief  product  of  the  soil  has 
been  produced  at  a  loss  for  2  years,  at  unremunerative  prices;  that  is,  cotton. 
,  "  Transient  labor  in  busy  seasons'' — the  labor  is  becoming  more  transient;  in 
other  words,  they  shift  from  plantation  to  plantation. 

*'  Hours  of  labor  in  different  agricultural  pursuits" — ^the  hours  of  wage  labor 
are  about  9  hours  to  9  hours  and  20  minutes  on  the  average  through  the  year, 
taking  winter  and  summer.  The  average  number  of  days  employed  in  the  jear 
for  wage  labor — all  are  workdays,  except  when  the  weather  does  not  pemut  or 
sickness.  Now,  for  daylabor  it  is  very  irregular;  I  do  not  suppose  it  averages 
one-half  of  the  year.  The  white  labor  of  tne  State  is  drifting  to  the  cities  and 
seeking  other  employment;  the  neg^o  labor,  from  necessity,  is  confined  locally  to 
the  farm,  as  there  is  a  disposition  all  over  the  South,  I  think  a  great  deal,  to 
exclude  the  negro  from  mecnanical  pursuits,  just  as  I  found  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
when  I  was  out  there. 

We  pay  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  wages,  but  generally  when  we  hire  labor 
by  the  month  on  the  farm,  we  pay  only  half,  and  the  other  at  the  termination 
or  the  period  for  which  they  are  hired.  We  do  not  hire  labor  by  the  year;  we 
hire  it  about  7  months,  up  to  cotton-picking  time,  and  then  the  cotton  is  picked 
by  the  pound,  so  much  per  hundred;  it  ranges  from  80  to  40  cents,  some  as  low  as 
25  cents;  the  average  figure  is  about  50  to  60  cents  per  day.  We  pay  for  labor  by 
the  month;  for  the  oest,  $6  and  what  we  call  rations,  which  cost  about  35  cents  a 
week.    In  that  we  include  his  house  and  his  garden  or  the  privilege  of  keepin^^ 

figs,  chickens,  if  he  is  a  thrifty  negro,  or  whatever  he  surrounds  himself  witli. 
have  had  no  experience  in  white  labor;  in  farming  pursuits  it  has  all  been  with. 
colored  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  laborer  does  not  have  house,  land,  or  anything  of 
that  kind? — ^A,  Nothing  of  that  kind.  The  wage  laborer  has  a  plot  of  land,  there- 
fore he  can  cultivate  acres  of  land  for  himself,  doing  that  on  his  holiday — I  mean 
Saturday;  he  has  generally  half  of  every  Saturday — ^and  work  it  together  with  his 
wife  and  children.  He  pays  nothing  for  his  rent,  his  household,  or  the  rationa 
for  himself,  individually;  he  buys  rations  for  his  family.  His  wife  and  children 
do  the  preliminary  picking  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  maximum  wages,  as  I  said., 
are  $6  per  month  and  the  minimum  about  $2.  Some  f aimers  pay  ny  orders  on 
the  store,  dividing  the  profit  with  the  storekeeper  in  some  cases.  I  always  ptLy 
the  money. 

Tenement  houses  are  furnished  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  Land  in  my  section 
rents  from  $1.25  to  as  high  as  $5  an  acre.  It  depends  upon  the  location  and 
quality  of  the  land. 

Q.  Having  said  nothing  at  all  about  that  class  of  labor,  you  would  bettor  ezplaiz 
that.  What  is  the  tenant? — ^A.  The  tenant  is  the  one  who  runs  the  land  for  yon. 
and  is  commonly  c£dled  a  cropper,  owning;  his  own  mule,  renting  biTu  on  credil 
or  out  of  his  own  pocket,  usually— credit  in  the  country  store. 

Q.  What  are  the  terms?— A.  If  he  pays  in  cotton  (I  always  think  it  fair  to  makt 
it  a  money  valuation  myself) ,  it  runs  from  about  500  pounds  for  a  one-nxul^ 
farmer;  one-mule  farmers  run  from  500  pounds  to  1,000. 
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8.  That  is  rent?— A.  That  is  rent.  And  the  landlord  has  first  lien  on  that  rent. 
.  What  privileges  has  that  tenant?— A.  Honse  free,  garden  patches,  and  wood. 
And  we  have  another  system  where  they  work  on  shares. 

O.  Explain  that. — ^A.  The  farmer  furnishes  the  land,  mnle,  and  the  feed  of  the 
mme,  and  the  tenant's  honse;  the  tenant  furnishes  the  labor,  feeds  himself,  then 
divides  the  expenses  of  the  blacksmith,  or  the  repairs,  and  half  the  guano,  and 
they  divide  the  crop  eauaUv  between  them,  share  and  share  alike.  The  farmer 
puts  his  mule,  the  reed  of  the  mule,  and  land  against  the  labor  and  feed  of  the 
bkbor.     Those  are  the  systems  pursued  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobt.)  Vou  said  that  the  rent  of  the  land  was  from  $1,25 
to  $5  an  acre.  Is  that  where  you  rent  land  without  taking  any  of  the  product  at 
aU  in  compensation?— A.  I  taxe  the  money;  it  is  money  valuation,  just  like  you 
rent  a  house  for  money. 

Q.  You  value  the  land  rented  for  |1.25?— A.  Yes;  and  he  has  nothing  more  to 
do  virith  it.  The  land  I  get  $5  an  acre  for  is  worth  $100  an  acre;  about  5  per  cent 
withoat  the  tax.  The  land  we  get  $1.25  for,  which  is  located  right  clo($e  to  the 
village,  is  worth  about  $8  or  $1 0  an  acre.  .That  is  the  open  land.  Now  the  wooded 
land  and  the  waste  land,  which  is  included  in  that  valuation  of  $10  in  the  &ggre- 
gate,  does  not  rent  at  aU,  except  the  tenant  has  the  right  to  fuel  off  from  it. 

Q.  The  tenant,  or  cropper,  as  you  call  him,  x>ays  no  rent  at  all? — A.  The  crofH 
per  payp  no  rent  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  In  making  a  statement  please  give  the 
custom  of  the  State  and  the  country  rather  than  a  particular  locality. — ^A.  You 
are  well  aware  of  the  Wild  Grass  section  in  Gteorgia.  It  is  nearlv  all  white  labor, 
and  they  do  their  own  work  and  own  their  own  land.  In  north  Georgia,  in  the 
mountains,  the  princix>al  tenants  are  white  labor;  and  that  is  the  custom  all  over 
the  State  with  tne  croi^per — equal  division.  The  tenant  is  a  renter;  but  the  crop- 
per system  is  pursued  in  the  mountains  of  G^rgia,  as  well  as  in  the  Black  Belt  m 
Cherokee  County;  they  pay  the  same  way;  divide  the  crop. 

Q.  "  Loans  to  tenants,  liens  on  growing  or  prospective  crops;  extent  of;  effect' 
of.'^ — ^A.  That  is  the  worst  part  of  it.  If  vou  go  into  a  country  store,  asking 
them  to  help  you,  the  profit  charged  is  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes 
100.  To  illustrate,  they  buy  a  bushel  of  com  for  60  cents,  and  they  seU  it  on  time 
for  $1;  the^  pay  5  cents  a  {wund  for  meat,  and  sell  it  at  10  cents  a  pound;  and  that 
average  tmie  is  only  4  months,  not  12.  If  you  go  to  a  cotton  factor  in  Augusta 
or  Savannah,  or  anywhere  else,  that  is  the  system  of  loaning.  The  tenant,  or  one- 
horse  farmer,  goes  to  the  cotton  factor  and  says  he  wants  $100,  and  the  cotton 
&ctor  says,  **  Yes;  you  can  get  it  at  8  "per  cent.'*  But  that  does  not  tell  the  tale. 
He  takes  an  obligation  from  that  one-horse  farmer  that  he  will  send  him  10  bales 
of  cotton  and  pay  him  a  commission  of  $1.50  a  bale.  Well,  if  the  acts  of  the 
Eing^s  enemy  or  the  acts  of  God  should  prevent  him  from  making  that  10  bales 
of  cotton  he  has  got  to  x>ay  that  $15.  He  pays  that  whether  he  makes  it  or  not. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  legal  payment,  but  if  ne  does  not  pay  it  he  does  not  get  any 
more  advances.  When  you  count  that  up,  it  is  about  23  per  cent;  that  does  not 
inclade  insurance  or  transportation,  or  anything  else.  In  the  town  where  I  live 
the  rate  on  a  bale  of  cotton  is  15  cents  a  hundred,  and  75  cents  a  bale  for  80  miles, 
apretty  stiff  rate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  What  town  is  that? — A.  Waynesboro,  near  Au- 
gusta.   To  be  accurate,  it  is  just  82  miles,  and  it  is  75  cents. 

Q,  How  are  these  merchants  who  advance  to  croppers  and  farmers  protected? — 
A.  G^enerally  by  taking  the  landlord  with  them— a  lien  on  the  crop.  Generally 
he  sizes  up  what  the  crop  will  be. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  the  landlord  himself,  do  they  not  then  make  him  give  a  lien?— 
A.  When  l^ey  make  the  landlord  waive  his  lien,  that  is  the  same  as  the  landlord 
giving  the  lien,  because  the  tenant  himself  may  make  enough  to  pay  it.  The  law 
in  G^eorgia  gives  the  landlord  the  first  lien  on  all  crops,  and  gives  the  second  lien 
to  the  man  who  advances  the  si^pplies.  Now,  to  make  it  doubly  secure,  he  gets 
the  landlord  to  waive  his  lien  notes;  then  he  has  a  lien  for  the  supplies,  and  he 
has  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Do  the  landholders  ever  waive  that  lien  without  accepting  rents?— A.  Yes, 
very  often  without  accepting  rents,  in  our  section. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  You  mean  to  say  get  nothing?— A.  That 
th^  get  nothing  if  the  merchant  sizes  up  what  the  negro  can  make,  and  he  gen- 
erally does.  Now,  I  will  give  you  another  illustration  of  that.  We  will  take  the 
renter  who  rents  risht  square  out  for  the  money.  The  landlord  takes  that  note 
to  one  of  our  local  county  buiks  and  asks  that  bank  to  discount  it;  he  indorses 
the  tenant's  note.  It  is  largely  now  the  landowner  who  wants  a  little  money. 
He  goes  into  the  bank:  '*  Yes,  we  will  do  it  for  vou,  but  we  will  take  off  10  per 
cent"   If  it  is  $100  they  give  you  $90  back,  and  the  note  is  due  the  Ist  of  OctoMr, 
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which  is  3  months,  and  if  you  multiply  that  by  four  yon  get  the  percentage  that 
they  charge  there.  I  will  tell  von  wnat  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  in  my  humble 
opinion.  It  is  the  national-bank  act  outlawing  real  estate  as  a  security.  When 
the  war  ended  we  had  nothing  in  the  world  left  for  security  but  land,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  put  up;  and  we  were  then  plundered  and  pilfered  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  to  get  something  to  support* this  large  population  thrown  on  us  without 
a  thing  in  the  world,  and  it  has  been  so  ever  since,  and  the  remedy  is  to  give  land 
the  dimity  of  security. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  want  the  national  banks  to  loan  money  on  real 
estate  as  collateral?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  farmers  have  nothing  but  that?— A.  Nothing  but  that. 

Q.  They  are  shut  up  to  this  system  to  get  advances?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  otherwise  they  give  loans  on  something  they  have  not  got? — A.  I  under- 
stand that.    We  are  shut  up  to  the  lien  system.    It  is  a  wrong  system. 

Q.  And  the  man  who  furnishes  guano  or  com  or  flour  must  oe  secured  in  some 
way,  so  you  have  a  system  in  Georgia  of  securing  for  advances  by  giving  what 
they  call  crop  liens? — ^A.  Yes;  crop  uens. 

Q.  And  those  crop  liens  are  made  in  what  season  of  the  year?— A.  Those  crop 
liens  commence  about  the  1st  of  January  and  end  about  the  1st  of  September, 
when  the  cotton  begins  to  be  picked. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  farmers  are  shut  up  to  that  system  because  robbed  of  the 
credit  land  ought  to  give  them? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do  say  that,  positively;  the  land  ought 
to  be  their  credit. 

Q.  Is  that  the  cause  of  the  State  banks  in  G^rgia  decreasing?— A.  No;  the 
State  banks,  before  the  war,  increased;  the  land  was  the  highest  security  we  had, 
as  it  is  in  Europe  to-day;  lands  are  the  highest  security  known  there,  but  we  are 
smarter  financiers  than  the  Europeans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  lands  had  been  put  up  as  security  in  that  early  date, 

when  there  was  comparatively  no  money A.  (Interrupting.)  We  had  plenty 

of  bank  capital  then;  my  town  had  three  more  at  that  time  than  now. 

Q.  The  question  is,  would  these  lands  have  been  private?  Would  they  not 
have  been  sold  for  security,  perhaps,  and  the  condition  nave  been  worse? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  so.  In  my  county,  Burke,  the  largest  agricultural  county  in 
G^rgia,  we  have  scarcely  a  man  tiiere — I  have  lived  there  29  years — who  has  a 
large  farm  who  has  not  l)een  taken  up  on  an  interest  account  and  sold  out  and 
absorbed  by  the  merchant.  You  can  not  legislate  to  protect  fools.  The  more  you 
let  fools  alone  the  better  off  you  will  be.  Just  let  the  farmer  to-day  be  untram- 
meled.  He  wants  no  protection  whatever,  but  wants  no  legislation  a^arost  his 
interests.  That  is  his  idea  about  it.  Give  him  reasonable  transportation  for  his 
goods  to  the  market,  and  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  and  the  cotton  farmer  can 
take  care  of  himself. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  the  farmer  of  the  South  could  use  his 
land  as  a  credit,  would  it  lower  the  rate  of  interest? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  much?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  about  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
Georgia. 

Q.  About  7  per  cent? — ^A.  About  7  per  cent.  We  were  speaking  of  the  rates  of 
interest  Wednesday.  I  have  covered  entirely  this  land  association,  the  resiult 
of  that  Ck)rbin  Banking  Company,  and  others;  I  do  not  specify  them  any  more 
than  any  other.  The  rule  is,  if  a  man  wanted  $10,000,  he  apparently  got  it  at 
8  per  cent  interest,  but  here  comes  in  a  big  commission— 20  per  cent  commission 
for  indorsing  that  loan— and  when  he  got  tne  money  actually  in  his  hands  he  ^ot 
$7,000;  so  he  paid  8  per  cent  on  $10,000  for  5  years,  or  as  long  as  the  loan  lasted, 
and  got  $7,000  in  the  beginning.    The  result  was  he  was  sold  out. 

Q.  Did  that  system  of  loaning  and  borrowing  money  prevail  for  a  long  time  in 
the  South  or  not?— A.  Almost  universally. 

Q.  It  does  not  now  much? — A.  Largely  now.  The  store-keeping  business  is 
more  dominant  than  it  ever  was. 

Q.  Explain  why  it  was,  instead  of  going  to  Augusta  and  Atlanta  to  borro^^v 
money  on  his  real  estate,  a  farmer  had  to  go  to  the  Boston  Company,  Cor  bin 
BanMnfi^  Company,  or  some  other  company  to  get  money. — ^A.  Because  the 
national-bank  act  outlawed  his  security. 

Q.  Is  the  landed  property  of  the  South  the  only  property  outlawed  by  the 
national-bank  act?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else,  especially  at  this  time.  I 
think  mules,  or  something  of  that  sort — they  would  not  take  personalty. 

Q.  Howaboutrailroad  bonds,  State  bonds,  and  county  bonds? — ^A.  Yes;  mig^hty 
glaa  to  jzet  them;  railroad  stock,  factory  stock,  or  any  other  kind  of  stock  that  I 
know  of.  I  think  some  of  our  national  hanks  in  Georgia  have  a  very  good  recol- 
lection of  the  Central  BaUroad  stocks. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  M^lix)RT.)  Does  not  real  estate  really  hold  substantial,  stable 
Taliie,  better  than  many  thizigs  accepted  by  national  banks? — ^A.  Yes,  decidedly. 
Real  estate  really  flnctxiates  less  than  anything  I  know  of.  I  will  give  you  an 
innstration:  I  bave  known  of  one  factory  stock  that  sold  for  210;  to-day  yon  can 
secnre  that  factory  stock  at  65. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the 
misfortimes  of  tbe  planters  of  the  Sonth,  and  the  laborers  therefore  connected 
with  them,  largely  come  out  of  this  banking  system? — ^A.  I  do  think  so;  yes.  I 
do  not  see  any  difference  between  a  national  bank  and  a  State  bank,  except  the 
difference  incnrrency.  I  think  that  national  banks  have  done  more  torn  jure 
Jigricultural  interests  of  the  South  than  any  legislation  ever  enacted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qkjvemment. 

Q.  How  about  grading  and  classing  the  cotton;  who  has  that  to  do? — A.  The 
merchant  classifies  it,  if  the  seller  is  ignorant,  to  suit  himself.  If  the  seller  is 
intelligent,  he  generally  classifies  it  correctly. 

Q.  You  mean  to  sav,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  the  ten- 
ant, the  cropx>er,  or  the  laborer,  if  they  have  any  advances  made  to  them,  are  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  money  loaner? — A.  Almost  invariably,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
There  are  some  men  who  are  not. 

We  are  talking  about  the  general  rule. — ^A.  Yes. 

^.  To  begin  with,  they  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  money  loaner? — ^A.  Yes. 
When  the  crops  are  raised  they  are  all  mortgaged?^A.  Nine-tenths  of  them. 
It  is  delivered  to  the  factor,  or  to  the  merchant,  or  whoever  holds  that  lien, 
under  that  mortgage  at  a  given  date,  as  he  gets  it  out?— A.  They  are  all  due,  but 
be  pays  along  when  he  gets  it  out. 

Q.  'Due  on  the  1st  of  October?— A.  Yes;  1st  or  15th. 

Q.  Does  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton? — ^A.  No  ques- 
tion, if  you  rush  into  a  new  market  more  than  it  can  consume.  If  you  run  a 
crop  of  watermelons  to  New  York  it  will  depress  the  price.  It  is  the  same  thing 
in  cotton. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  the  employer  of  labor  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  all 
cotton  of  the  South  is  due  on  the  market  at  a  given  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Liver |KK>1  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  seems  to  do  it?— A.  That  is 
true;  it  has  a  tendency  to  depress  prices. 

Q.  There  is  the  whole  crop  of  cotton  of  the  entire  South — six.  eight,  or  ten  mil- 
tions  of  bales— put  on  the  market  in  10  or  15  davs? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  answer  when  the  merchant  is  asked  to  advance  the  price 
of  cotton  along  about  that  linje?  Does  he  say  he  has  plenty  of  money  but  no 
money  to  buy  cotton?— A.  They  generally  say  they  have  plenty  or,  ve'y  often, 
no.  I  know  one  thing  of  my  own  knowledge;  they  did  not  have  any  money  to 
pay  for  cotton,  but  they  bought  it,  neverthel  ss,  about  the  time  it  came  along. 

Q.  Is  cotton  cheapest  the  10th  or  15th  of  October? — A.  Generally  lower  than 
almost  any  time.  I  think  last  year  or  this  year — crop  of  1898  or  18i>tt— averaged 
the  farmer  in  our  section  a  fraction  over  4  cents  on  the  farm. 

<J.  What,  in  your  opinion,  does  cotton  cost  the  farmer  to  raise  it? — A.  You  t-an 
raise  cotton  at  the  present  price  at  $3  labor,  but  at  $6  labor  it  is  a  loss.    It  costs  . 
over  6  cents  a  pound  to  make  it. 

Q.  You  mean  $6  a  month? — A.  Six  dollars  a  month;  it  takes  to  run  a  mule  on 
a  cotton  plantation  two  and  a  half  hands  to  the  plow;  in  other  words,  five  hands 
to  t'wo  i^lows.  You  can  not  cut  them  in  two,  but  that  is  the  average.  In  other 
words,  it  would  take  two  good  hands  and  a  half -grown  child  to  make  a  crop  for 
one  mule. 

Q-  The  mule  does  the  plowing. — A.  The  mule  does  the  plowing,  the  negro  does 
the  hoeing  and  picking;  together  their  work  will  make  a  cotton  crop  in  my  sec- 
tion. That  labor  costs  us  |6  a  month,  and  rations  $2.50  for  one  plow,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  farmer,  white  or  black,  that  will  make  10  bales  of  cotton  to  the  plow 
and  gather  it.  At  a  fraction  over  4  cents — a  standard  bale  of  cotton  is  500  pounds — 
10  bales  of  cotton  at  $20  a  bale  is  $200,  and  you  have  given  $250  on  that  for  labor 
without  anything  else.  That  is  the  condition  that  we  are  in  to-day.  We  do  not 
coiunt  his  interest  account,  nor  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  mule.  The  general  esti- 
mate of  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  mule  on  a  cotton  farm  is  about  $25  a  year;  it  may 
be  a  little  exorbitant,  but  we  will  even  put  it  at  $15.  "  Generally,  when  he  goes 
four  years  through  the  hands  of  the  negro,  it  is  pretty  near  to  $100  he  costs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  that  condition  now  confronts  you  will  it  not  force 
yon  to  raise  other  crops  or  try  to  make  money  in  another  way?— A.  I  have  tried 
on  cotton;  I  have  diversified,  and  I  have  not  made  any  money  by  diversification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  character  of  your  market?— A.  I  run  a 
truck  farm.    I  grow  green  peas  and  everything  I  know  of.    I  have  raised  horses, 
668a 4 
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cows,  and  hogs,  and  I  have  diversified  it  for  the  last  3  years,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  make  a  dollar;  but  I  have  been  able  to  keep  my  land  from  being  mort- 
gaged— that  is,  1,500  acres. 

Q.  Is  the  Angnsta  price  regnlated  at  all  by  the  prices  of  New  York  or  else- 
where?— A.  Liverpool  controlB  the  prices. 

Q.  I  mean  diversified  products  of  the  farm? — ^A.  No;  New  York  does  not  con- 
trol that.  It  is  generally  the  people  at  home.  My  experience  is  confined  to  cotton. 
The  nearer  yon  sell  anything  at  home  the  better  off  yon  are.  The  closer  yon  sell 
a  bale  of  cotton  to  yonr  gin  nonse  the  better  off  you  are.  Then  there  is  another 
thing  that  comes  up  that  we  farmers  have  to  pay  that  we  do  not  get  an3^hing  for, 
and  that  is  the  bagging  and  ties;  it  is  absolute  loss.  The  average  cost  of  bag- 
ging and  ties  in  our  section  with  merchants  is  about  85  cents;  the  absolute  cost  is 
about  60.  The  absolute  tare  of  a  cotton  bale  is  24(  pounds,  according  to  the  test 
of  the  mills  in  Au^sta,  and  Mr.  Alexander  says  he  hopes  to  set  it  down  to  24 
pounds.  The  tare  m  Liverpool  is  SO  pounds,  which  is  6  pounds  taken  from  us. 
Any  process  that  will  get  rid  of  bagging  and  ties  will  be  another  great  benefit  to 
the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  at  all  with  this  new 
method? — A.  Bound  bale? 

Q.  Bound  bale,  and  also  the  small  bale? — ^A.  24  by  54?  That  is  the  biggest  hum- 
bug of  all;  that  does  not  remedy  the  evil  at  all.  Let  us  take  that  24  by  54.  You 
do  not  get  rid  of  bagging,  you  do  not  get  rid  of  tie,  and  you  do  not  get  rid  of 
compressing.  The  ordinary  bale  of  cotton  has  only  a  density  of  124  pounds,  and 
the  24  bv  54  has  22^  pounds. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  12  by  36.  I  am  not  accurate  on  the  size,  but  the  density  of  the 
bale  is  47  i)ounds.  The  tare  on  the  Lowry  bale  is  only  1  per  cent. — ^A.  The  tare 
of  the  square  bale — ^it  is  hullabaloo,  this  square  bale  of  cotton — that,  too,  is  com- 
pressed. Then  another  thing  that  farmers  have  to  pay  for  is  what  is  called 
country  damage.  Gk)d  knows  there  is  no  coimtry  damage  on  a  bale  of  cotton 
when  it  leaves  the  country  ginhouse. 

Q.  How  much  is  deduct^  for  that? — A.  We  estimate,  in  Liverpool,  $500,000 
for  the  entire  crop. 

Q.  How  about  the  round  bales? — A.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  the  round  bales, 
after  investigating  them,  with  one  exception— it  is  dry,  with  everything  tight. 
In  other  words,  a  man  does  not  own  his  press;  he  only  pays  rent  to  use  it,  and 
guarantees,  whether  he  uses  it  or  not,  to  pay  a  royalty  on  it  for  17  years,  and  for 
the  patent  arrangement  $100  for  17  years. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  Will  you  explain  what  a  round  bale  is? — 
A.  There  are  two  systems  of  round  bales.  One  we  call  the  batting  system;  it 
takes  cotton  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ginhouse  from  the  condenser,  comes  up  the 
batting  form,  and  passes  through  two  presses,  iron  rolls,  and  rolls  the  bale  in  that 
way.  That  is  the  American  bale.  The  Lowry  bale  is  fed  into  a  hopper  on  top 
of  slots  that  revolve  around  it,  and  passes  over  little  slots  and  spokes,  the  splrsu 
system,  just  like  a  screw.  The  packing  is  done  by  hydraulic  press  imdemeath, 
and  as  it  passes  through  this  spiral  winding  it  straightens  the  fiber.  The  other 
bale  injures  the  fiber. 

Q.  What  is  the  standard  weight? — ^A.  The  round  bale  is  250  iwunds,  and  two 
of  them  make  a  standard  bale;  and  they  are  covered. 

(J.  And  by  that  you  get  rid  of  the  ties? — ^A.  That  is  bound  by  four  wires.  In 
this  spiral-packed  bale  there  is  a  hole,  and  you  imn  a  wire  through  the  hole  and 
around  on  the  outside,  and  when  you  cut  those  wires  it  just  opens  like  a  screw — 
exactly  like  an  old-fashioned  wooden  screw.  There  is  no  unwinding  at  all.  The 
American  bale  has  to  be  unwound  to  get  out.  The  Lowry  bale,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  is  the  best. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  cost  of  a  bale,  as  ready  for  market? — A.  The  absolute 
cost  is  about  62  cents — ^the  bagging  and  ties;  ginning  is  $1,  and  packing  would 
come  to  $1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  it  with  the  Lowry  and  the  other  one? — A.  The 
ginning  and  packing  of  the  old  Lowry  bale  is  $2;  about  $2.20. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  there  a  saving  in  that  over  the  other? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  The  Lowry  is  half  the  size  of  the  standard  bale? — ^A.  I  am  basing  everything 
on  the  500-pound  standard  bale.  Two  bales  together  cost  40  cents,  which  would 
be  $2.40,  including  bagging  and  ties.  There  is  50  cents  each  on  the  round  bales, 
royalty;  then  the  ginner  ^ets  his  dollar;  then  the  bagging  and  ties  are  20  cents 
less  than  the  gunny-baggmg  bale.  It  is  41  cents  to  compress  a  square  bale,  and 
the  round  bale  is  already  compressed:  that  is  the  only  saving.    You  do  not  lose 
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^ponnda  tare  at  6  cents,  which  would  be  $1.44  a  bale,  and  the  amount  charged 
for  tare  wonld  end  there.  Then  they  can  not  pilfer  the  bale  either.  There  is  no 
15-poiind  pilferage,  as  Mr.  Hester  puts  it. 

Q.  Why,  can  they  not  steal  it? — A.  No;  they  can  not  do  it.  That  is  another 
adyantage  of  the  Lowry  bale.  Ton  can  not  false  pack  or  mix  paclr,  the  farmer 
can  not  play  the  rascal  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhar.)  That  is,  introduce  foreign  substances? — ^A.  Yon  can 
not  do  it.    It  will  ^ow  at  the  insi)ection. 

Q.  You  can  do  that  with  the  American  bale? — ^A.  You  can  false  pack  the 
American  square  bale.  The  round  bale — Lowry  bale — saves  45  cents  a  hundred — 
0.004^  ^r  cent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maixort.^  Is  the  Lowry  an  English  patent? — A.  It  is  by  a 
Boston  man — ^American;  I  think  he  is  a  naturalized  Jrishmian. 

Q.  They  rent  the  machine? — A.  It  costs  $1,000  to  build  the  presses.  They 
aell  them  to  the  farmer  or  ginner  for  $500,  and  every  bale  has  a  tax  on  it  of  50 
cents  or  $1  for  a  500-pound  bale.  If  that  ginner  does  not  use  that  press  after- 
wards he  is  bound  to  pay  $100  royalty,  whether  he  uses  it  or  not,  for  17  years, 
and  there  is  the  wrong  part  of  it.  The  other  one  is  worse  still;  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  on  it — ^the  American  bale;  I  have  just  hastily  looked  over  it.  There 
is  one  danger  in  the  cotton  baliuR,  and  that  is  another  trust;  another  trust  in 
Texas  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  American  bale.  The  Texas  legis- 
lature has  been  legislating  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  trust  created  by  patent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  father  of  it? — A.  The  railroads  are  the  **  mammy  and  daddy  "  of 
trosts.    They  are  like  the  hen  that  lays  the  egg  without  the  rooster. 

Q.  (By  31r.  Kennedy.)  One  would  gather  from  your  testimony  that  the  farm- 
CT8  through  GJeorgia  are  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  yet  it  is  generally  con 
aidered  that  (j^eorgia  is  a  prosperous  State. — ^A.  Well,  our  tax  returns  last  year 
show  a  decrease. 

Q.  According  to  your  testimony  you  lose  money  making  cotton.  Do  you  make 
it  np  in  any  other  way?— A.  I  told  you  how  I  settled  in  Burke  County. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  makes  Gteorgia  a  prosperous  State?— A.  Georgia  is  not  a 
prosperous  State.  The  tax  returns  have  decreased  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
the  tox  has  increased,  unfortunately. 

Q.  Do  you  make  up  for  this  loss  in  cotton  with  your  peaches  and  water- 
melons?— A.  The  watermelon  industry  in  Georgia  has  been  absolutely  destroyed 
by  freights.  No  man  can  raise  watermelons  profitably  in  Georgia  to-day.  My 
connty  used  to  be  one  of  the  largest  watermelon-growing  counties. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  that  apply  to  other  products?— A.  We  can 
not  ship  products  to  New  York  from  where  I  live.    The  railroads  beat  us  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  miles  are  you  from  Augusta? — ^A.  About 
Smiles. 

Q.  Is  freight  on  that  82  miles  equal  to  water  transportation  from  Augusta  to 
New  York? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  am  not  positive  about  it.  It  is  90  cents  a 
bale  on  500-pound  bales  of  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Thirty-two  miles? — A.  Yes.  Now  I  will  give  you  an 
illnstration:  On  the  Southern  road,  or  South  Carolina  road,  running  from  Augusta 
to  Charleston,  the  freight  on  a  bale  of  cotton  to  Langley  Cotton  Mills,  7  miles 
was  25  cents.  Since  the  Southern  road  absorbed  the  South  Carolina  road  they 
^rge  9  cents  per  100,  45  cents  per  bale,  as  against  25.  There  is  one  of  your 
tnists;  you  say  there  are  no  trusts  in  railroads.  While  I  am  on  this  railroad 
question:  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Scott  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  in  regard  to  the 
ix)nndbale.  I  said;  *'  What  are  you  going  to  do?  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the 
round  bale?"  •*  Well,"  he  says,  *'  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  reduce  rates 
nom  competing  points,  but  from  noncompeting  points  I  can  not  reduce  rates.  I 
can  put  in,  with  this  round  bale,  60,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and,  with  the  square 
t»le,  30,000  pounds. 

Q-  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Into  what?— A.  Into  a  box  car.  That  is 
Mr^  Scott's  own  statement,  no  longer  than  Thursday  afternoon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  road  you  are  speaking  of  now  has 
^ongh  tonnage  to  reduce  rates?  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  dividends  of  the 
'^5aa?---A.  That  is  the  question,  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  pays  a  rental 
J*  1600,000,  and  it  pays  dividend  earnings  of  11  per  cent  to  its  owners.  I  think 
™ey  could  reduce  it  on  that.  To  be  just  to  the  road,  I  want  to  state  nothing  but 
*ue  truth.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any  concern  an  injustice.  The  road  does  not  earn 
«1  the  rental,  but  they  have  to  pay  nearly  the  equivalent  to  it  in  improvements 
*nd  the  rental. 
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(By  Senator  Malix)RY.)  Since  they  bought  it?— A.  Since  they  leased  it. 
J.  Pat  on  improvements,  yon  say? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  capitalized  at  something 
like  $7,000,000. 

Q.  You  say  improvements,  do  you  mean  by  that,  distinct  from  repairs?— A. 
Improved  shops,  improved  depots,  improved  everything,  improved  rails. 

<^.  Do  you  know  actually  wnat  that  particular  road  is  making  now  on  the  capi- 
talization?—A.  Well,  they  consider  it  in  Augusta  a  good  7  per  cent  investment 
outside  of  the  bank,  and  the  bank  makes  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  making  it  a  7  per 
cent  investment.  They  guarantee  that  stock  when  they  lease  it;  they  guarantee 
it  at  11  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  the  bank  making  a  little  over  1  per  cent. 

Q.  The  railroad  pays  stockholders  now  10  per  cent? — A.  Well,  they  do  not  make 
it;  1  think  their  deficit  is  about  $80,000  to  $100,000  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Mr.  Farquhar  asked  you  if  you  thought 
they  would  lose  if  they  reduced  rates. — ^A.  On  the  capitalization? 

Q.  You  think  the  road  loses  $100,000  to  $150,000  a  year?  If  so,  they  are  not  in 
good  shape  to  reduce  rates? — ^A.  If  they  can  reduce  from  competing  points  they 
can  reduce  it  from  local  points. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  c^uestion.- A.  If  they  do  it  on  the  one  hand,  they  ought  to 
do  it  on  the  other.  It  is  a  7  per  cent  road  anyhow.  The  Louisville  and  Nasnvllle 
road  is  using  it  simply  to  break  down  competition  and  it  makes  up  what  it  loses 
in  that  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mj.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  what  is  the  cost  of  shipping  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  Liverpool,  and  then  the  cost  of  getting  a  bale  to  the  seaboard  from  your 
place? — ^A.  I  think  from  Augusta  to  Savannah  it  is  $1.30  a  bale,  or  a  little  over. 

Q.  And  then  3,000  miles  to  Liverpool,  how  much? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  one 

Juarter  of  a  penny  a  pound.    It  may  be  more  than  that.    I  would  not  be  positive, 
t  may  be  about  ^  or  $2.50  a  bale,  or  one-quarter  of  a  penny. 

Q.  Double  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  Savannah?— A.  Yes;  but  when  you  add  my 
freight  on  to  that,  and  then  freight  to  Savannah,  it  is  about  equal  to  90  cents,  which, 
added  to  $1.50,  makes  it  about  equal,  lasting  10  cents  off. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Take  up  the  question  of  immigration  as 
it  affects  the  farm.  Is  there  anything  of  that  down  South? — ^A.  We  will  never 
have  immigration  as  long  as  the  negro  is  there;  in  the  Black  Belt  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  stated  that  the  cause  for  the  absence  of  immi- 
gration 18  the  cheapness  of  labor.  Is  that  the  only  cause? — A.  I  think  that  is  the 
real  cause.  Nobody  but  the  negro  and  the  Chinaman  can  live  on  what  we  pay 
the  negro. 

Q.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  social  status  of  the  field  labor  there;  would  the  white 
man  work  alongside  of  the  negro  in  the  field?— A.  That  would  not  be  necessary 
for  white  labor. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  black  people?— A.  Well,  almost  all  labor  is  negro.  The 
wav  we  do  in  my  country  we  work  separately  from  the  negro. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  inducement  has  the  European  labor 
to  go  South  and  work  where  the  black  negro  is?— A.  None  whatever,  for  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  he  can  not  live  as  cheaply,  unless  it  is  the  Chinaman.  You  must 
recollect  that  the  Italian  or  Chinaman  can  not  do  that  work  for  less  than  the 
negro.    Then  they  have  not  social  relations. 

Q.  (Bjr  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. — A.  Ifthevcame 
in  colonies  they  would  have  social  relations,  but  if  they  come  individually  they 
do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  the  establishment  of  mills  in  Georgia  brought 
any  immigration  there?— A.  I  think,  vnthout  exception,  a  very  few.  The  excep- 
tion would  absolutely  prove  the  rule.  It  is  all  white  Southern  labor  in  our  cotton 
mills;  I  know  it  is  so  around  Augusta;  we  have  no  Canadian  labor.  I  know  they 
started  a  mill  recently  to  make  fine  goods.  All  our  labor  was  very  awkward  at 
it;  they  had  to  be  taught;  they  are  running  them  now;  they  are  a  ^eat  deal  bet- 
ter. At  one  time  it  was  agitated  to  bring  Canadian  labor  and  put  it  in  that  mill ; 
they  had  to  abandon  it;  they  did  not  brin^  it;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  they  gettmg  along  without  any  new  labor? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  had  success  down  there  in  making  fine  fabrics?— A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  an  experiment? — A.  Yes.  It  has  been  a  failure  so  far;  but  the  mill  peo- 
ple are  learning.  They  make  no  money  and  lose  no  money.  They  are  swapping  one 
dollar  for  a  new  one.  I  was  talking  with  the  president  the  other  day;  he  said 
he  saw  his  way  clear  to  make  money  on  the  finer  class  of  goods.  Oh,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  people  learning  it  here.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  learn  it  in 
England  he  can  learn  it  in  America.  I  do  not  see  any  distinction  in  the  Anglo> 
Saxon. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  a  role,  generally,  that  they  are  not  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  work  in  these  miUs?— A.  In  Georgia  they  are  all  natives.  We  are 
getting  rid  of  Northern  superintendents  very  rapidly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston. )  Are  cotton  factories  making  money  down 
South?— A.  Yes;  they  do,  bnt  they  rednce  wages. 

Q.  What  advantage  did  the  low  price  of  cotton  give  the  Southern  manufac- 
turer— difference  between  freights? — ^A.  You  see  in  a  t>ale  of  cotton  there  is  75 
pounds  loss  in  the  manufacture.  They  save  that  75  pounds  loss  and  the  differ- 
ence in  freight,  too.  In  other  words,  you  take  a  bale  of  cotton  and  there  is  only 
425  pounds  of  cotton  in  it,  the  75  pounds  is  in  the  by-product,  ba^ng,  tare,  seed, 
sand,  and  dirt.  I  think  our  labor  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  theirs,  and  we  work 
our  labor  in  the  mills  in  Georgia  11  hours  and  in  New  England  they  work  10. 

Q.  You  have  the  additional  advantage  of  light  and  longer  hours? — ^A.  Light 
and  longer  hours— 4  per  cent,  you  might  say. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  advantage  in  the  waste;  for  instance,  a  bale  of  cotton  of 
^e  same  class  of  cotton  spun  in  Augusta— do  you  know  what  the  difference  in 
loss  is  on  account  of  the  climate,  and  so  on,  outside  of  what  you  have  already 
stated? — ^A.  No:  I  think  generally  about  15  per  cent  on  what  they  call  3-yara 
goods.  Gn  finer  goods  the  loss  is  greater.  In  muslins  they  require  more  care  in 
getting  out  the  fiber.  The  whole  secret  in  cotton  manufacture  is  in  the  carding 
room,  and  all  starts  to  be  carded  in  the  carding  room  first. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  State  of  Georgia  or  the  Soutn  doing  to  educate  the  agricultural 
labor — ^anything?— A.  We  have  no  textile  school.  We  have  a  technical  school. 
They  are  starting  to  build  one  in  Aup^ta  now. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  you  were  doing  to  educate  the  agricultural  labor?-— A. 
They  all  have  the  same  advantages,  white  and  black,  witn  the  common-school 
system;  and  we  spend  several  millions  of  dollars  a  year  equally  between  the 
races.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  distinction  in  the  money  question  between  the 
white  and  the  black,  except  there  is  no  mixture  of  schools  hke  you  said  you  had 
in  Ohio,  Mr.  Harris. 

Q.  The  schools  are  kept  separate?'-A.  Yes. 

^.  But  the  teachers  and  support  are  all  paid  from  the  common  fund? — ^A.  I 
think  that  the  teachers  and  the  exi)enBes  are  all  paid  from  the  common  fund. 
The  negroes  can  have  white  teachers  or  they  can  have  negro  teachers;  that  is  left 
to  their  predilections— their  own  choice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Within  the  last  10  years,  what  has  been  the  proportion 
of  increase  of  your  appropriations  for  schools  and  school  facilities  in  the  State  of 
Georgia? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  nearly  double. 

Q.  Are  there  complaints  made  of  lack  of  facilities  in  your  State? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  hear  of  any.  Sometimes  there  is  some  little  complaint  that  the  school  term 
is  not  long  enough,  but  that  arises  largely  from  the  poverty  of  the  people  being 
unable  to  stand  any  more  taxation.  1  think  the  State  of  Georgia  is  Vjearing  all 
the  taxation  on  that  line  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  bear  with  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  provided  for  by  other  than  the  general  tax  in  your  State? — 
A.  General  taxation. 

Q.  Are  there  special  license  fees  or  anything  else  that  enters  into  the  support 
of  your  schools? — A.  The  county  tax  and  the  State  tax  and  the  railroad  appro- 
priations; and  there  are  some  schools  that  have  donations  from  outsiders,  both 
negro  and  white  schools.  For  instance,  Atlanta  College,  and  Lucy  Haney  Insti- 
tute in  my  town.  In  Augusta  they  have,  of  course,  that  donation  more  than  the 
white.  Then  we  have  another  school  that  has  been  given  a  donation— Pajnie 
Institute.  I  think  Mr.  Payne,  who  founded  that  school,  was  from  Missouri. 
That  is  a  hi^h  school. 

Q.  What  18  the  school  age  of  children  in  Georgia?— A.  I  think  they  take  them 
into  the  public  schools  at  about  6;  require  them  to  be  6. 
Q.  Six  to  18,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  from  6  to  18  are  enrolled?  Do  they  ^o  to  school  generally, 
or  not?— A.  I  think  in  the  cities  they  generally  go;  I  think  in  the  country  they  do 
not.  I  think  the  x>ercentage — take  the  statistics  of  1890 — of  illiteracy  in  Georgia 
was  16  x>er  cent  amons  the  whites  and  67  per  cent  among  the  negroes.  Strange 
to  say— I  am  ashamea  to  admit  it  before  this  commission — ^the  census  of  1890 
showed  iny  own  city  was  the  most  illiterate  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  includes  the  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks?— A. 
That  mcludes  all.  I  have  my  opinion  of  the  cause  of  it.  I  do  not  know  as  it  is 
well  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  it? — ^A.  Well, 
I  toink  it  is  too  much  pohtics  in  the  schools. 
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Q.  What  ii3  your  town? — ^A.  Augusta.  I  think  politics  is  about  as  bad  a  thing 
for  education  as  railroads  are  for  fostering  the  trusts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  to  the 
commission  to  be  incorporated  into  law  by  the  States  or  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  better  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  laborers  of  the  South? — A.  The 
first  is  to  abolish  the  outlawing  of  realty.  Let  realty  be  a  good  collateral  secu- 
rity.   The  second  is  Governmental  ownership  of  railroads. 

Q.  Anything  else?— A.  Have  the  Grovernment  let  national  banks  run  their  own 
affairs  instead  of  protecting  them  by  taxing  other  people  for  issuing  notes  and 
circulation,    Let  the  national  banks  hew  to  the  line  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  vou  not  think  that  there  is  another  large  question 
that  concerns  the  whole  agricultural  world — taxation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  enters  in  more  than  some  of  these  questions  you  have 
mentioned? — A.  How  are  you  going  to  help  taxation  with  a  deficit?  Taxation  is 
government  in  its  last  analysis. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  complaint  of  the  Georgia  farmer  that  he  is  taxed  more 
than  the  manufacturer  and  owner  of  personal  property? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commission  your  views  on  this  taxation  that  rests  on  the 
farmer,  on  his  agricultural  lands,  and  his  personal  proi>erty? — ^A.  On  the  first 
proposition,  how  are  you  going  to  reduce  taxation — the  first  proposition  our 
Supreme  Court  sat  down  upon;  thought  they  were  wiser  than  Moses.  Moses  put 
on  an  income  tax.  An  income  tax  is  the  fairest  and  most  just  and  equitable 
tax  that  can  be  levied.  If  one  has  an  income  he  is  able  to  pay  it,  and  if  he  has 
not  an  income  he  does  not  have  to  pay  it.  Under  Moses's  law,  if  he  did  not  make 
10  bushels  of  com  he  need  not  pay  1  bushel. 

Q.  You  do  not  seeni  to  catch  my  meaning.  Does  the  G^rgia  farmer  bear  a 
disproportionate  rate  of  taxation,  compared  to  other  classes  in  Georgia? — ^A.  Yes, 
and  Onio  the  same  way,  if  you  want  that  down.  Mr.  Chase  said  that  it  had  been 
puzzling  statesmen  for  thousands  of  years  how  to  tax  capital,  and  you  have  no 
solution  of  it  yet,  and  he  did  not,  either. 

Q.  Providing  it  came  to  this  commission  to  find  a  remedy  and  introduce  the 
remedy  into  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  agricultural  lands, 
what  in  your  opinion  ought  it  to  be? — A.  An  income  tax  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Mr.  Farquhar  asked  you  this  plain  ques- 
tion. If  the  real  estate  of  Georgia  is  not  made  to  bear  the  great  burden  of  taxa- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  notes  and  accounts  pay  no  taxes?— A.  Nor  gold  watches. 

Q.  And  that  bonds  and  stocks  are  hid  out  more  or  less,  and  all  those  things  are 
hid  out.  Does  the  money  that  handles  the  entire  cotton  trade  of  Georgia  pay  any 
taxes?— A.  No,  it  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  of  tons  is? — A.  I  think  it  is  nearly  a  million; 
I  am  not  positive,  but  I  have  some  recollection  that  that  is  about  the  amount. 

Cj.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  as  to  how  that  comes  into 
Georgia  and  then  gets  out? — A.  The  notes  do  not  pay.  They  take  the  notes  in 
Georgia  and  sell  them  out  into  another  State.  That  is  the  way  they  hide  it  out. 
The  notes  are  taken  after  the  tax  return;  that  is  the  way. 

Q.  And  they  are  disposed  of  before  the  collection  day  comes  along? — ^A.  Taken 
after  the  1st  of  April. 

Q.  Come  in  between? — A.  Come  in  along  after  the  tax  returns  and  tax  col- 
lections. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  other  business  done  there  the  same  way? — ^A. 
Lots  of  it.  The  solution  of  that  is,  that  if  a  note  or  an  account  has  not  the  stamp 
of  the  tax  collector  on  it  that  the  tax  has  been  paid  on  it,  that  it  can  not  be  sued 
on  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Q.  The  money  that  handles  the  cotton  in  Gfeorgia  begins  to  come  in  and  move 
it  out  at  what  time?— A.  About  the  1st  of  September;  if  it  is  an  early  crop,  about 
the  last  of  August. 

Q.  When  is  the  cotton  all  sold  and  gone?— A.  They  commence  collecting  their 
notes  in  November,  as  a  general  thing,  and  get  through  then.  The  tax  collector 
comes  in  the  1st  of  March. 

Q.  The  Ist  of  March  all  the  money  and  notes  have  gone  out? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
the  State  of  Georgia  gets  a  single  cent  of  tax  on  cotton  notes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Or  cotton  money?— A.  Or  cotton  money,  either,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  gets  any  money  on  any  other  kind  of  notes  scarcely,  or  very  little. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  witness  has  stated  that  the  farmer  of  Ohio  and 
Georgia  in  particular  bears  the  burden  of  taxation. — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  other  State  in  which  that  is  not  equally 
true,  or  nearly  so?— A.  That  is  true.  If  you  take  the  broad  proposition,  1  will 
quote  your  statesman,  Mr.  Chase,  that  labor  pays  all  the  taxes. 
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Q.  Labor  pays  all  the  taxes,  but  the  question  at  issue  now  is  whether  the  farmer 
pays  more. — ^A.  The  source  of  wealth  is  land  and  soil,  and  if  Adam  Smith  is  right 
m  his  political  economy,  all  wealth  is  what  is  taken  out  of  the  country  in  one  year. 

Q.  Is  the  farmer  paying  more  taxes,  in  proportion  to  his  ownership  of  this 
wealth,  than  the  mechanic,  the  miner  who  owns  a  little  home? — A.  No.  I  do  not 
tidnk  they  pay  any  more  than  the  inechanic  or  the  miner. 

Q.  You  Qo  not  believe  they  pay  more  in  proportion? — ^A.  But  they  pay  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  capitalist. 

Q.  That,  perhaps,  is  generally  true  in  all  the  States.— A.  All  the  States.  They 
do  not  pay  any  more  than  the  miner  or  anything  more  than  the  cotton  planter  or 
uiTbody  else  that  owns  a  home. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston. )  Then,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  South- 
ern people,  tne  farmer  and  the  laborer,  you  would  recommend  that  this  commis- 
aon  suggest  to  the  legislatures  the  equalization  of  taxation? — A.  The  equalization 
of  taxation. 

Q.  On  all  values? — A.  On  full  values  and  outlawed  notes  that  have  not  x>aid  the 
taxes. 

Q.  And  then  you  recommend  that  the  national  banking  act  be  so  amended  that 
a  man  can  borrow  money  on  his  real  property  as  well  as  his  factory  stock? — A. 
Let  the  owners  of  prox>ertv  be  capable  of  creating  a  debt  on  it,  and  oreak  up  all 
this  collection  of  debts;  take  all  the  tranmiels  off  the  prox>erty  possible. 

Q.  Any  other  recommendations  that  you  have  to  make  that  would  better  the 
condition  of  things  down  there? — ^A.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  railroads,  none 
in  the  world — ^railroads  with  legitimate  competition;  I  would  like  to  see  more  of 
them;  but  combinations  that  prevent  legritimate  competition  I  am  opix>sed  to. 

Q.  Does  not  the  State  of  G^eorgia  tax  railroads,  every  line,  every  wire,  and  every 
Pole?--A.  You  never  had  a  tax  on  railroads  until  you  had  the  Toombs  constitution. 
They  are  taxed  now,  but  not  at  their  value. 

Q.  Are  they  not  taxable  in  any  county  in  which  they  go? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  the 
Glenn  law. 

Q.  The  Georgia  Railroad  pays  no  taxes  to  the  State.— A.  That  was  their  char- 
ter. They  are  paying  their  chartered  rates,  but  under  the  constitution  we  can 
not  tax  them. 

9-  But  outside  of  that  all  railroads  are  taxed.— A.  Up  to  that,  none  of  them 
paid.  General  Toombs  made  that  so  they  had  to  pay.  I  have  not  any  prejudice 
against  legitimate  competition,  but  I  must  say  I  have  very  considerable  prejudice 
against  any  combine  that  means  to  take  advantage  of  the  people. 

Q.  You  make  a  distinction  between  a  corporation  and  a  combine,  do  you?-^ 
A.  Yes ;  a  corporation  is  different. 

,  Q.  What  is  the  difference? — A.  A  corporation  operated  singly  is  not  so  objec- 
tionable, but  when  they  combine  together  to  operate  together  they  are  very 
oWectionable. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  railroad  combinations,  you  mean  corporations  coming 
together  to  destroy  competition?— A.  Those  two  parallel  lines,  the  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  and  the  Charlotte  and  Columbia,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  that  be  done  in  Georgia  under  our  constitution? — ^A.  It  is  like  Mr. 
Lockwood  said  about  the  Pennsylvania  Central — they  do  it.  Did  not  the  Central 
Railroad  lease  the  G^rgia  Railroad,  paralleling  lines? 

Q.  The  constitution  of  Georgia  prohibits  it. — A.  The  executive  officers  of  the 
State  did  not  enforce  the  law,  and  you  know  who  the  executive  officers  were. 
The  (Georgia  road  is  conti'oUed  by  a  noncompeting  line ;  gone  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Central. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  a  remedy  in  the 
niatter  of  these  store  and  crop  liens?  Does  any  other  way  seem  to  promise  a 
better  outcome  both  for  the  owner  of  the  land  and  for  the  crop  owner? — ^A.  I 
never  did  believe  you  could  give  a  mortgage  on  something  you  did  not  have,  and 
that  is  the  rottenness  of  crop  liens.  That  is  why  I  am  anxious  and  hoi)e  to  live 
to  see  the  day  that  the  national  banking  law  will  be  repealed — outlawing  real 
wtate  as  a  security.  Then  we  will  not  have  any  liens.  The  abolishment  of  the 
State  crop  liens  that  we  had  several  years  ago — one  in  South  Carolina— also  greatly 
wnefited  the  farmers.  Then  they  took  the  lien  from  the  very  beginning ;  now 
the  law  says  they  can  take  it  if  the  crop  is  planted.  There  ought  not  to  be  any 
^en  at  all ;  it  ought  to  be  wiped  out. 

.  Q.  Does  the  lien  down  there  keep  the  land  owner  and  the  cropper  in  debt  con- 
"imofuslj?— A.  If  he  waives  his  right,  it  does  continuously. 

Q.  Is  It  a  cause  of  poverty  down  there?— A.  Yes;  it  is  very  dangerous.  Thirty 
yj^^s  ago,  when  I  moved  to  Burke  County,  I  served  as  deputy  clerk  of  the  court 
Oi  that  coimty.  That  was  immediately  after  the  war;  there  were  hardly  any 
mortgages,  but  considerable  crop  liens;  and  it  went  on  until  the  State  instituted 
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this  present  system.  Then  there  were  a  good  many  prosperous  negro  farmers 
and  a  good  many  prosperous  white  farmers,  but  this  system  of  high  percentage 
and  mortgaging  their  crops  haa  absolutely  wiped  them  all  out  in  Burke  County — 
almost  without  exception. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  the  relative  area  of  land  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  that  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  com  and  other 
grain?— A.  I  know  what  it  is  in  the  South — all  the  Southern  States — about  the 
cotton  area,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  specify  accurately  for  Georgia 
without  looking  at  the  year  book.  The  general  rule  is  to  plant  about  20  acres  of 
cotton  in  our  county,  and  15  of  com,  and  5  of  other  crops.  That  is  about  the 
proportion. 

Q.  Are  the  conditions  you  speak  of  with  reference  to  cotton  also  the  same  with 
reference  to  com  and  other  grains? — A.  Com  on  the  farm  in  our  State  is  hardly 
a  commercial  article. 

Q.  It  is  used  at  home? — ^A.  It  is  used  at  home.  If  you  go  to  a  man  to  borrow 
any  money  on  that  com,  he  will  say,  **  Get  out  of  here;  I  do  not  want  any." 

Q.  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  sharing  of  the  crop? — A.  In  working  on  shares, 
we  take  half  the  grain  and  half  the  corn — share  and  share  alike.  We  generally 
do  not  divide  the  potatoes;  we  generally  let  the  share  cropper  have  his  potatoes; 
do  not  bother  witn  them;  some  take  them,  but  I  never  did — sweet  potatoes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  the  prices  of  land  gone  up  or  down 
in  the  last  year? — ^A.  1  think  it  has  gone  down.     Values  have  decreased. 

Q.  Is  not  the  standard  of  the  price  of  land  the  standard  of  the  price  of  cotton? 
Is  not  that  the  old  rule? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  rule;  yes. 

Q.  As  cotton  advances  land  advances? — ^A.  As  cotton  goes  down  land  goes 
down.  There  has  been  a  gradual  decline;  that  has  been  about  the  difference;  it 
is  gradually  goin^  down,  down,  down.    To  give  you  an  illustration,  I  know  a 

?lantation  for  which,  30  years  ago,  I  would  have  been  willing  to  give  $10  an  acre 
can  buy  it  to-day  for  $3. 

Q.  That  is  not  owing  to  their  decrease  in  production?— A.  It  is  owing  to  the 
decrease  in  price.  It  is  just  like  a  stock  that  does  not  pay  any  profit;  it  is  not 
worth  anything;  the  land  does  not  pay  any  profit;  it  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. Take  Mr.  Harris's  State;  that  land,  1  think,  when  I  investigated  it— th5s 
was  m  l^'SO— was  worth  $47.50  an  acre;  that  year  our  lands  in  Georgia  were  only- 
worth  $2.50  per  acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L. Harris.)  As  a  rule,  is  not  the  value  of  the  land  measured  by 
the  production  of  the  farms?— A.  That  is  true;  the  price  of  land  is  regulated  just 
the  same  as  the  price  of  factory  stock. 

Q.  You  can  raise  stock  in  Georgia? — A.  Yes;  I  can  raise  a  horse  there  as  cheaply 
as  I  can  raise  a  cow. 

Q.  You  can  raise  a  mule  in  Greorgia? — A.  Yes;  just  as  cheaply  as  I  can  raise  a 
cow;  and  I  do  it,  and  have  been  doing  it  for  30  years. 

Q.  You  can  raise  hogs? — A.  Just  as  well  as  you  can  in  Ohio. 

y.  You  can  raise  wheat? — ^A.  No.    I  think  wheat  is  a  very  poor  crop. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  horse  worth?— A.  The  lowest  one  I  sold  was  $80  and  the 
hi^est  one  I  ever  sold  was  $200. 

Q.  I  see  the  average  value  of  your  Gheorgia  horses  is  higher  than  in  Ohio. — ^A. 
Maybe  they  are  better. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  mule  worth?— A.  An  average  mule^will  bring  from  $100 
to  $125.  ^ 

Q.  Is  there  a  profit  on  a  mule? — A.  I  think  a  mule  can  be  raised  cheaper  than 
a  horse,  and  they  stand  more  rough  usage. 

Q.  You  can  raise  cattle? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  raise  some  sheep? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  people  could  be 
converted  to  it.  They  can  raise  cattle  cheaper  than  you  can  in  the  West.  We 
have  a  by-product  that  we  used  to  throw  away  that  is  a  great  deal  more  valuable 
for  feed;  tnat  is  cotton-seed  meal  from  the  cotton  seed  hulls. 

Q.  Can  you  not  raise  stock  cheaper,  really,  there  than  you  could  in  Ohio  on 
account  of  our  long  winters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  makes  a  saving  in  the  winter  feed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  do  raise  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  G^eorgia? — 
A.  Yes,  we  do  in  some  sections,  a  very  large  amount,  and  we  raise  a  good  many 
hoes. 

Q.  Now,  the  query  in  my  mind  was  in  regard  to  your  agricultural  condition, 
when  the  very  crops  and  stock  that  we  grow  in  Ohio  are  valued  higher,  really,  in. 
Georgia  than  in  Onio,  and  we  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  why  you  are  in. 
this  unprosperous  condition?  That  is  something  that  I  can  not  understand. — ^A. 
^I  think  the  great  cause  is  this  outlawing  of  our  land  by  the  banks,  and  leaving  us 
absolutely  8tripi)ed  of  any  collateral  security  at  the  end  of  the  war,  which  di^ 
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not  leare  you  stripped  of  any;  and  again,  we  have  not  the  four  millions  of  pen- 
sions poured  into  oar  State  every  year — ^that  is  another  reason;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Soath  will  ever  be  prosperous  under  black  labor.  -* 

Q,  Does  all  of  yonr  paper  go  through  the  banks?— A.  Oh,  no;  it  goes  to  the 
cnrbstone  broker,  mostly. 

Q.  Can  you  not  under  yonr  law  establish  local  banks?  Does  yonr  law  forbid 
it?-A.  No. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  banks  of  deposit. — ^A.  Deposit  and  exchange:  we  can 
establi^  those. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  those  in  yonr  connty?— A.  Yes;  we  have  two,  and  they  are  the 
ones  that  charse  about  40  per  cent  interest. 

Q.  Does  the  law  forbid  organizing  more? — ^A.  No;  yoa  can  have  as  many  as  yon 


Q.  If  it  is  oppressive  will  they  not  organize  more? — ^A.  Before  they  jjnt  this 
otiier  one  there,  the  interest  was  really  50  per  cent,  bnt  they  have  reduced  it  down 
now  to  about  40. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  how  the  national-banking  system  was  such 
a  heavy  load  on  you  when  you  can  organize  banks  of  deposit  and  exchange  that 
will  do  all  lie  business  that  the  national  banks  will  do,  except  issue? — A.  Very 
often  these  little  State  banks  exhaust  their  capital  and  they  have  to  go  to  the 
North  to  their  correspondents,  which  are  genersulv  national  banks  in  New  York, 
to  borrow  money,  and  they  have  to  put  up  this  collateral  security,  and  when  they 
pat  the  land  in  there,  they  do  not  want  it.  That  is  the  matter.  They  can  not 
rediscount  such  paper  as  that  at  the  North,  even  with  the  indorsements. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  diversification  of  agricultural  industry  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  your  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it?— A.  I  have  been  at  it  5  years  now,  in  that 
diversified  industry. 

Q.  You  are  beginning  to  sell  the  crops  you  have  raised? — ^A.  I  sell  horses,  cows, 
ho^,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  cfurrots,  turnips,  beets,  and  every- 
thing else,  and  raise  rice,  tcx). 

Q.  Can  G^eor^  to-day  raise  cotton  as  cheaply  as  Texas?— A.  Yes;  with  hired 
labor  she  can  raise  it  just  as  cheaply  as  Texas,  out  she  can  not  compete  with  the 
white  labor  of  Texas  with  her  labor. 

Q.  Is  her  soil  as  productive  as  Texas's  soil?— A.  No. 

y.  Is  it  raised  with  white  labor?— A.  No;  I  was  in  Texas.  I  went  out  to  look 
after  that.  I  went  right  to  the  Brazos  Biver,  where  the  soil  is  as  deep  as  this 
room,  and  I  asked  a  cousin  of  mine  what  that  land  could  make,  and  he  said:  *'  I 
have  made  as  h^h  as  3  bales  to  the  acre  on  it."  ''  How  much  com? ''  He  said: 
"75  bushels."  I  said  to  him, ''  Cousin  Jim,  that  is  not  what  I  want  to  get  at. 
How  much  do  you  average  in  5  years?  That  is  the  way  to  test  crops.  One  experi  - 
ment  does  not  always  prove  the  experiment."  And  he  said:  **  I  avera^  about 
three-quarters  of  a  bale,  and  I  average  about  25  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre." 
Now,  I  said:  **  Jim,  what  do  you  pay  your  labor?"  We  were  paying  then,  in 
Georgia,  $10.  He  said:  "We  pay  $18  dollars  a  month  for  labor."  I  said:  "What 
do  you  pay  for  picking?  "  *  *  We  pay  $1  a  hundred. "  We  paid  50  cents.  I  say  that 
with  hired  labor  I  do  not  believe  Texas  can  raise  cotton  any  cheaper  than  we  can 
in  Greorgia;  and  no  one  can  make  money  at  the  higher  labor. 
,  Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  In  addition  to  that,  they  do  not  use  guano 
in  Texas  and  we  do.  Now,  what  does  that  fertilizer  cost  in  Georgia  to  the  acre? — 
A.  About  $2.35,  but  does  not  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  make  up  for  that? 
Is  not  their  labor  higher  than  ours,  and  does  not  that  make  a  difference?  We  were 
getting  about  12  cents  a  pound  at  that  time,  and  then  the  difference  in  the  labor 
of  Texas  and  G^rgia.  Then  here  is  another  condition:  we  do  not  have  the  disas- 
ters in  Qeorgia  as  generally  as  they  do  in  Texas.  Our  crops  are  more  certain. 
This  last  year  and  the  year  before  that  Texas  had  a  good  many  disasters.  The 
^nOk  of  the  cotton  of  Texas  is  made  by  white  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L. Harris.)  Does  supply  and  demand  have  any  effect  upon  the 
price  of  cotton? — A.  I  am  one  of  the  tools  who  do  not  believe  in  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  I  know  some  people  who  believe  in  it,  but  I  say  I  am  one  of  the 
lools  who  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  Almighty  ever  made  a  mistake,  and 
he  never  made  too  much  for  any  people  if  they  were  all  employed. 

Q.  What  is  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States?— A.  We  do  not  know 
wlwt  this  year's  is  going  to  be;  last  year's  crop  was  eleven  million  two  hundred 
and  some  thousand  bales. 

Q.  What  is  the  production  of  the  world? — ^A.  Now,  that  is  a  cmestion.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  doubt  about  what  is  the  production  in  China.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Chinese  crop  was  estimated  as  high  as  12,000,000  bales. 

Q.  What  is  the  demand  in  bales  per  year?— A.  I  never  paid  much  attention  to 
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this  eastern  crop,  because  the  American  crop  is  gradually  putting  that  ont  in  the 
European  market,  and  even  sweeping  the  Chinese  cotton  out  of  its  own  market. 
Mr.  Alexander's  statement  on  that  is  simply  that  the  fiber  of  the  Chinese  cotton 
is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  spinning  machinery;  it  would  stand  the  old 
spinning  wheel  and  the  old  loom,  but  it  will  not  stand  the  modem  spinning 
machinery. 

Q.  What  is  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States?— A.  Something 
over  8,000,000  bales.    The  South  consumed  about  1 ,200,000  bales,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  consumi)tion  of  cotton  in  the  world? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 
We  never  could  get  at  China  with  her  400,000,000  people. 

Q.  In  other  words,  what  has  become  of  the  difference  between  the  11,000,000 
bales  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  production?  Where  does  that  go  to?— A.  It 
goes  into  the  equilibrium  of  the  diflcerence  in  j)roduction.  A  short  crop  this  year 
and  a  long  crop  next  year  fills  in  the  hole,  just  like  your  wheat  crop.  It  goes 
abroad  and  here  too. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  now  when  we  raise  wheat  at  the  North  and  you  raise  cot- 
ton at  the  South  that  we  are  raising  too  much?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  1  do  not  think 
you  ever  raised  a  bushel  too  much  or  we  a  pound  too  much.  Do  you  think  the 
Almighty  ever  made  a  mistake? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  Almighty  is  not  before  the  commission? — ^A.  Oh, 
I  Imow  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  long  as  there  is  a  large  crop  do  you  not  expect 
to  take  a  smaller  price  for  it? — A.  No;  I  will  quote  Mr.  Chase  again,  **  It  is  the 
moneythat  fluctuates,  CTOecially  the  paper  money." 

Q.  When  there  is  a  failure  of  the  crop  in  some  other  part  of  the  world,  then  do 
you  not  expect  a  higher  price?— A.  The  biggest  crop  we  ever  had,  the  crop  of 
1890,  brought  us  the  most  money.  That  was  the  largest  crop  and  it  brought  us 
more  money  than  we  ever  did  make. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  production  of  the  world. — ^A.  I  must  be  candid  with, 
you,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  production  of  the  world  because  we  can  not  get 
at  it,  and  nobody  else  knows  what  China  makes.  If  China  did  not  make  any  cot- 
ton we  would  not  begin  to  make  enough  cotton  to  do  China,  because  the  people 
of  China  wear  cotton  goods  almost  entirely. 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  gambling  in  cotton  upon  the  prices  of  cot> 
ton? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  a  hill  of  beans. 

Q.  And  operating  in  stocks?— A.  The  only  thing  that  can  put  up  prices  and. 
put  them  down  is  the  combine.  I  think  this  war  on  the  bucket  shops  is  all  non- 
sense. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  The  State  of  Greorgia  makes  a  little  over 
1,000,000  bales  of  cotton;  she  sells  that  at  5  cents;  that  is  a  certain  amount  of 
money  that  comes  to  the  credit  of  Jbhe  farmers  of  Georgia  for  that  cotton  crop? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  cotton  were  put  through  the  cotton  press  and  manufactured, 
inside  the  limits  of  Georgia,  if  you  take  that  l,000,OOObalesandputit  inSavannali 
manufactured,  what  would  it  sell  for  manuiactured?  I  am  not  talking  about 
labor  and  freights,  or  anything.— A.  I  think  it  would  bring  at  least  50  per  cent 
more. 

O.  A  bale  of  cotton  weighing  500  pounds  sold  in  its  raw  condition  in  Savannali 
at  4  cents  would  bring  $20;  now  suppose  you  stop  that  in  Augusta  and  put  it  into 
cloth,  and  then  sell  the  cloth;  what  would  it  bring?— A.  It  would  brmg  abont 
$15  a  bale  more,  at  a  rough  calculation;  nearly  double. 

Q.  Now  is  not  that  one  of  the  great  losses  of  the  South? — A.  Oh,  yes;  where 
we  can  convert  our  raw  material  the  profit  is  a  very  great  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  man  who  sells  raw  material  in  this  country  or  any- 
where, that  the  profits  are  made  from  the  manufacture  instead  of  out  of  that  ra^w 
materitQ?- A.  Yes. 

Cj.  Now,  if  we  should  manufacture  our  cotton,  would  that  help  us?— A.  It  would 
help  us  enormously  if  we  could  convert  the  cotton  into  manufactured  goods. 
That  is  self-evident. 

Q.  Can  you  take  the  labor  of  the  South  and  diversify  successfully?  Can  they 
use  the  improved  implements  and  can  they  attend  to  the  shipping,  and  are  they 
adapted  for  that  kind  of  general  work  that  would  be  necessary  m  diversified  a^n> 
culture — the  negroes?— A.  No;  they  can  not  use  them  except  to  break  them  up. 
We  have  tried  the  sulky  plows.  1  have  seen  all  kinds  of  farming  all  over  the 
State  and  I  am  quite  an  amateur  trucker,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  good  ne^o 
farmer  nor  a  good  neero  farm  in  my  life,  if  he  is  left  alone  entirely  to  him- 
self, and  I  would  travel  to  see  one;  I  would  like  to  travel  to  see  him,  like  I  di^ 
once  to  see  Elliott  when  he  presided  over  the  South  Carolina  legislature.    I  heard 
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that  he  was  a  smart  man,  and  I  went  to  see  if  he  was.  I  never  knew  of  a  good 
negro  farmer. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  negro  is  not  a  good  cotton  laborer? — A.  I 
8ay  left  to  himself  he  is  not. 

Q.  He  is  a  good  cotton  laborer? — ^A.  He  is  a  good  cotton  laborer  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  white  man. 

Q.  Would  not  that  man  be  a  good  stock  raiser  or  a  good  track  raiser?— A.  No; 
I  do  not  believe  he  wonld. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  In  the  first  place  he  is  naturally  bmtal,  and  in  the  second 
place  he  will  not  water  stock  unless  yon  keep  ri^ht  after  him,  and  water  is  as 
necessary  to  stock  as  com,  and  I  believe  in  Georgia  to-day  there  are  more  cattle 
that  die  from  want  of  water  than  from  want  of  com  and  fodder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  want  to  ffet  back  to  this  mnle  qnestion.^-A.  I  do 
not  believe  yon  can  beat  ns  on  mnle  raismff.  We  have  good  pasturage,  and  Mr. 
Wing,  'who  IS  from  your  State,  and  by  the  by  a  very  comi)etent  man,  I  think  the 
most  competent  they  have  at  the  experiment  station,  contends  that  we  have  better 
ndlk  and  outter  South  than  Ohio. 

O.  Do  you  raise  aQ  the  mules  in  (Georgia  that  you  use? — A.  No.  I  am  raising 
mmes  and  also  hogs.    The  hog  and  the  n^ro  go  together. 

Q.  Where  do  your  mules  come  from?— A.  Mostly  tram  Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 
aofme  from  Indiana  and  some  from  Missouri. 

Q.  Ohio  sends  a  good  many  down  South;  I  do  not  know  where  they  go  to?— A. 
We  bny  nearly  all  or  our  stock  in  G^rgia  from  the  St.  Louis  market. 

Q.  Is  not  your  country  well  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  dairy  industries?— A. 
Qnotiiig  Mr.  Wing— as  i  said,  I  do  not  know  anybody  more  competent  that  I  have 
ever  come  in  contact  with,  more  thorough  and  more  reliable;  I  am  glad  to  pay 
tribute  to  him— he  says  that  there  is  no  country  he  has  ever  been  in  that  is  supe- 
rior to  Georgia  for  cows,  milk,  and  butter.  He  says  that  9  months  in  the  year  we 
have  x^astnrage,  and  that  this  Bermuda  grass  is  equal  to  any  grass  he  has  ever 
seen  in  Ohio  or  anywhere  else  for  dairy  purposes. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1899. 

TEErmiOHY  07  MK.  J.  POPE  BBOWH, 

Pr&rident  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Phillips 
introduced  Mr.  J.  Pope  Brown,  president  of  the  Georgia  State  Agrricultural 
Society,  Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  who,  oeinR  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  (the 
topiciu  plan  of  inquirer  on  agriculture  being  followed) : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Brown  is  president  of 
the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society.  His  home  is  in  Hawkinsville,  Ga. ,  which 
is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  planter  and  nothing  but 
a  planter  and  has  no  otner  interests. 

The  Witness:  None  other,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  South,  especially  in  Georgia, 
whcreyou are  better  acquainted?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  prosperous. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  mcrease  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  agricultural 
labor  in  the  South  during  the  past  85  years?— A.  1  think  there  is  more  labor 
employed  now  in  agriculture  than  there  was  then. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  there  is  a  regpilar,  constant  increase  in  agricultural  labor 
in  the  South?— A.  It  seems  to  be  so. 

Q.  What  source  does  that  come  from?— A.  That  comes  from  the  increased  pop- 
ulation. Some  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  negroes— our  main  labor,  especially 
in  our  section  of  the  South — are  not  increasing,  out  I  think  that  is  a  very  great 
mistake. 

Q.  Statistics  of  the  State  show  the  contrarv. — ^A.  Show  that  they  are  increas- 
ing; but  I  do  not  think  statistics  get  them  all.  I  think  there  are  more  than  sta- 
tistics show. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  increase  to  amount  to  anything  from  outside  sources  in 
tbe  way  of  immigration — ^Italians,  or  Chinese,  or  Japanese,  or  Irish,  or  any  other 
source,  has  there?— A.  No. 

Q.  They  do  not  go  South?— A.  No;  they  do  not  come  South;  they  do  not  come  in 
our  flection. 
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fanners,  as  a  mle,  do  not  think  about  their  business,  do  not  study  their  business, 
and  do  not  work  at  their  business  with  the  business  methods  that  other  people 
use;  and  the  very  fact  that  they  will  not,  and  that  a  wrong  method  will  prevail 
among  them,  as  a  rule  operates  against  every  other  man  who  wants  to  do  it  prop- 
erly. In  a  communitjr  where  the  majority  of  the  banks  pursue  a  wrong  method, 
those  who  want  to  do  it  right  can  not  succeed.  The  same  way  with  a  railroad; 
those  who  want  to  run  them  wrong,  on  their  basis,  do  so,  and  those  who  want  to 
run  them  in  the  right  way  can  not  succeed.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  go  the  wrong  way,  they  bring  the  rest  down  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Does  not  that  come  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  have  never  been  organized? — A.  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  organization 
among  the  farmers,  not  to  oppress  other  i)eople,  out  to  keep  other  people  from 
oppressing  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  wage- worker  gains  from  what  he  learns  in  his 
organization,  and  so  with  the  banker  and  the  merchant,  and  that  the  farmer  is 
weak  on  that  one  point? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

S.  That  he  is  not  organized,  and  therefore  he  is  not  educated?— A.  I  think  so. 
.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  not  think  that  they  ought  to  go 
into  a  combine  like  the  sugar  trust?— A.  We  ought  to  organize.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  it. 

Q.  You  ot»ht  to  organize  and  become  e€[ual  with  other  communities  in  these 
great  methods.— A.  Yes,  we  ought  to  organize  by  all  means  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Your  testimony  is  not  exactly  clear  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  testimony  of  other  witnesses  from  your  State  and  from  the  South. 
You  stated,  I  believe,  that  your  State  was  not  adapted  to  stock  and  cattle  rais- 
ing?— A.  I  said  it  was  not  peculiarly  adapted  to  that.  We  have  not  a  country 
that  is  peculiarly  a  wheat  country  nor  a  corn  countiy,  nor  a  stock  country;  but 
it  is  a  country,  in  my  opinion,  peculiarly  adapted  to  diversified  agriculture.  The 
West  can  beat  us  niakmg  com  and  wheat  and  oats,  but  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration that  we  can  make  sirup,  i)otatoes,  rice,  wheat,  com,  rye,  nulk,  and 
butter;  that  we  can  raise  plenty  of  colts  for  our  own  home  use,  and  horses,  and  a 
good  article  of  beef,  too,  then  I  say  that  all  these  things  together  bring  up  the 
average  and  make  it  a  desirable  place.  But  to  produce  any  one  crop— 1  do  not 
believe  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  cattle  raising  nor  horse  raising  nor  wheat  rais- 
ing nor  com  raising.  1  would  not  advocate  the  entire  stopping  of  cotton  plant- 
ing. I  think  we  ought  to  have  it  as  one  of  our  crops,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  these  other  crops  to  back  it  up  and  have  it  to  back  up  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  have  a  good  climate  and  good  land  and 
short  winter  seasons.  Will  you  explain  why  it  is  not  adapted  to  cattle  raising? — 
A.  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  adapted  to  cattle  raising,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  supe- 
rior to  some  of  these  other  countries,  because  our  lands  are  not  as  fertile.  Cfur 
lands  are  thin.  The  grass  does  not  do  as  well  in  our  long  summers.  It  gets  dry 
and  dies,  1  have  gone  into  cattle  raising  a  little  myself.  A  field  that  was  culti- 
vated last  year  will  make  a  better  pasture  than  the  field  that  was  not  cultivated 
last  year,  and  the  field  upon  which  the  cattle  graze  this  year  will  make  better 
com  and  cotton  next  year  by  reason  of  the  cattle  having  been  upon  it,  or  by  rea- 
son of  its  rest  from  the  i)low.  I  tliink  in  our  country  we  need  all  these  different 
agencies  to  work  together  for  the  common  upbuilding  of  the  lands.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  thought  and  time  and  attention  to  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
can  take  any  one  line  exclusively  and  succeed  on  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  then  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  Western  coun- 
try in  the  raising  of  cattle? — A.  I  do  not? 

Q.  You  say  that  the  banking  interests  and  the  merchants  of  the  South  will  not 
take  your  com  crops  and  wheat  crops  as  collateral  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they 
will  take  the  cotton  crop.  Will  you  explain  why  that  is  a  fact? — A.  The  cause 
involved  is  that  when  the  corn  matures  the  merchant  is  in  a  mighty  tight  fix. 
The  farmer  depends  on  the  retail  merchant,  and  we  are  in  the  hands  of  agents 
and  subagents,  and  New  York  is  holding  on  to  secure  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  He  must  have  the  money  and  you  have  to 
furnish  it? — A.  He  must  have  the  money,  and  the  farmer  goes  to  the  retailer,  and 
the  retailer  to  the  wholesaler,  and  he  goes  to  the  bank,  and  that  bank  goes  to  New 
York  and  gets  the  money,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  everybody  must  be  paid. 
The  Macon  banker,  for  instance,  goes  to  the  New  York  bank,  ana  the  New  York 
banker  says:  "I  am  afraid  of  the  whole  thing."  That  thing  was  pretty  well 
demonstrated  by  a  sawmill  man  in  our  county.  He  is  a  kind  of  a  wag  and  phi- 
losopher. He  said  he  noticed  how  things  ran.  Every  Saturday  night  the  darfaes 
he  had  working  for  him  would  come  up  and  take  off  their  hats  and  ask  for  their 
little  money,  and  he  said  he  would  step  over  to  a  certain  man's  house  and  get  it 
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for  them.  He  -would  go  to  the  man  and  take  off  bis  hat  and  ask  for  a  little  money, 
and  he  said  lie  tliooffht  to  himself  if  he  got  in  that  man*8  place  he  wonld  not  have 
to  do  that.  A  few  cQftys  after  he  happened  to  be  np  in  Macon  and  he  saw  that 
fellow  np  in  Macon  bowing  and  scraping  and  asking  for  money,  and  he  said  **  I 
heard  them  say  that  the  Macon  fellow  went  np  to  New  York  and  jnst  beat  every- 
hody  bowing  and  scraping." 

Q.  Have  com  and  wheat  as  staple  a  valne  as  cotton? — A.  No.  When  com 
matnxea,  say  in  my  town,  everybody  then  has  com  enough  to  do  him  imtil  Christ- 
mas. Nobody  there  wants  to  buy  com.  The  merchant  can  not  take  that  com 
and  use  it;  he  can  not  pay  the  bank  with  it;  and  if  he  gets  a  carload  of  it  he  must 
ship  it  in  comi>etition  with  the  West,  and  whenever  he  does  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  for  him. 

Q.  Is  the  statement  that  yon  make  as  to  the  people  in  your  country  being  in  the 
hands  of  agents  and  siibagents  generally  true  of  the  farmers? — A.  I  think  that  is 
true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  have  stated  very  plainly  that  the  farmers  of 
your  State  were  going  back,  or,  if  not  goine  back,  that  they  are  not  progressing. 
Do  yon  attribute  that  fact  very  largely  to  ttie  employment  of  colored  labor? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  true  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  What  wafl;es  are  usually  paid  to  colored  farm  hands?— A.  We  pay  them  from 
$6  to  $8  a  montih.  We  give  them  in  addition  to  their  wages  4  pounos  of  meat  and 
a  peck  of  meal,  and  we  give  them  a  good  house  to  live  in,  and  we  ^ve  them  an 
outside  patch  of  2  acres  to  work  on  Saturday  evenings,  upon  which  they  can 
make  generally  about  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Q.  How  do  uiose  wages  compare  with  the  wages  paid  to  white  labor  where  they 
are  employed  in  your  State  upon  farms? — A.  I  think  we  give  them  about  the 
game  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  section  in  the  country  that  pays  its  farm  labor  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  is  p|aid  in  Georgia?— A.  I  do  not.  It  is  not  in  the  amount  of 
wages;  it  is  the  efficiency  of  the  labor.  I  have  always  argued  that,  and  my 
father  before  me  argued  that  question. 

Q.  The  amount  of  the  wa^es  does  not  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  labor? — A.  * 
And  it  does  not  determine  the  need  of  the  x)eople.    It  is  the  efficiency  of  the  labor. 
A  great  many  negroes  I  would  not  hire  at  any  price.    The  more  you  pay  a  negro 
the  less  efficient  he  becomes  as  a  laborer. 

Q.  Yon  believe  he  is  worthless  at  any  price?— A.  No;  I  say  the  more  you  pay 
the  negro  the  less  efficient  he  is.  I  will  demonstrate  that.  The  more  you  -pay  him 
the  less  efficient  he  is  as  a  laborer.  Now  that  is  the  whole  plan.  For  instance, 
about  a  year  ago  I  was  talkinfl^  with  a  sawmill  man  in  Dodge  County,  and  we  got 
to  talldng  about  the  negro  proDlem  and  the  labor  problem,  and  he  said  he  started 
them  to  work  in  the  sawmill.  He  paid  them  75  cents  a  day.  It  is  hard  work,  and 
for  a  while  they  wanted  a  little  better  work  and  a  little  better  wages,  and  he  gave 
them  $1  a  day.  They  had  been  working  5  days  and  they  commenced  to  work  4 
days.  He  said  they  gambled.  They  commenced  working  8  days  in  a  week  and 
gambled  and  drank  tne  balance  of  the  time.  And  a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  man 
put  in  a  wire  fence  for  me.  I  was  in  a  hurry  with  my  crops  and  I  could  not  fence 
them  in  in  the  sxning.  He  was  to  be  there  Monday  morning,  but  he  did  not  get 
there  until  Tuesday.  I  said,  •*  Why  didn't  you  come  yesterday?  "  **  I  could  not 
get  my  hands."  I  said.  **  Well,  what  areyou  paying  your  hands?  "  And  come  to 
find  out  I  knew  what  the  trouble  was.  Tney  could  make  enough  in  3  days  to  live 
on  a  week,  and  he  worked  then  from  Tuesday  morning  until  Friday  night,  and 
the  last  time  they  quit  Friday  at  dinner,  and  he  could  not  keep  them  there.  That 
is  the  truth  about  the  negro.  Now,  I  have  an  old  foreman  living  at  my  house, 
he  was  bom  there  before  the  war,  and  one  day  I  was  in  the  field  and  1  said,  **  I 
conld  give  you  twice  as  much  wages  as  I  do  if  you  would  appreciate  it  and  try  to 
work  up,  but,  if  I  paid  you  twice  as  much  as  1  do,  you  would  not  be  wortn  as 
much  as  you  are  now."  He  says,  **  No,  that  is  a  fact."  And  I  will  tell  you  why, 
because  he  would  have  more  money  to  gamble  with  and  spend  for  whisky. 

^.  What  influence  does  colored  labor  have  in  the  South  to  keep  the  wages  of  the 
white  men  down;  does  it  keep  the  wages  down  below  what  they  would  he  other- 
wise?— A.  I  do  not  know.  With  the  presence  of  the  negro  there,  it  gets  into  the 
white  man's  heart  that  the  farm  work  is  menial;  that  it  is  degrading  for  a  white 
man  to  do;  and  I  will  say  this,  that  you  can  not  employ  on  farms  the  beat  white 
men,  because  they  will  go  to  town  and  live  on  air  and  water  before  they  will  go  out 
and  go  to  plowing  for  a  pretty  good  salary. 

Q.  I  infer  that  the  reckless  and  improvident  habits  of  the  colored  man  have 
much  to  do  with  cutting  down  his  wages?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that. 
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(J.  That  being  the  case,  will  wages  set  by  them  in  these  improvident  habits  have 
this  influence  on  all  other  classes  of  farm  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  that  von  need  a  farmers'  organization,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  anybody,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  others  from  crushing  them. — 
\.  A.  For  their  own  protection. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  labor  employed  on  the  farms  should  also  organize  for 
that  same  purpose? — ^A.  I  would  not  state  about  that.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  the  farmers  to  organize  to  protect  themselves  against  the  labor.  We 
never  have  any  trouble  with  them.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  said  last  fall:  The  ques- 
tion came  up,  What  shall  we  pay  the  labor?  and  I  made  this  remark:  **GJentle- 
men,  we  are  paying  them  little  enough  now,  and  whenever  it  comes  to  a  plac^ 
where  we  can  not  pay  them  as  much  as  we  are  paying  now,  we  had  better  ouit. 
I  do  not  want  anybody  to  work  for  me  for  less  than  good  victuals  and  good  clotnes, 
and  when  it  comes  to  that,  I  will  quit  the  business." 

Q.  Taking  the  matter  as  a  broad  proposition,  you  believe  in  the  farmer  organiz- 
ing toprotect  himself  from  whatever  influence  seeks  to  destroy  him?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  accord  to  the  laborer  the  same  right? — A.  Yes.  I  think  if  we  had 
the  farmers  thoroughly  organized  all  over  the  country  that  we  could  manufacture 
all  the  cotton  we  make  in  this  whole  country  right  in  this  country.  Here  comes 
up  the  great  question  of  the  uniform  bale,  the  sauare  bale,  etc.  They  want  the 
farmers  to  indorse  this  and  that.  But  I  do  not  think  that  cuts  much  figure  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  great  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  manufacture  it  right  at  home; 
and  if  we  had  them  organized,  we  could  run  our  factories  and  farms  and  never 
would  be  out  a  dollar,  and  run  them  in  connection  with  the  merchant. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Who  gets  the  better  vsrt  of  the  product  of  the 
farm  in  the  South — the  hired  man  or  the  owner? — A.  The  hired  man,  for  the  last 
few  years.  The  negro  laborer  on  the  farm  is  better  x)aid  than  a  great  many 
people  in  town.  To  demonstrate  that  I  will  say  that  I  had  a  boy  that  had  been 
living  with  me  a  number  of  years;  quite  an  intelligent  negro;  could  read  and 
write  quite  well.  He  asked  me  one  day  if  I  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  him 
what  draymen  got  in  town.  I  had  a  little  farm  near  Hawkinsville.  I  said,  *  *  Yes; 
I  will  be  willing  to  pay  you  what  they  get.  What  do  they  get?  "  He  says,  **  They 
get  $15  a  month. ''  *•  You  want  to  worklike  they  do?  "  **  Yes;  I  would  like  to  work 
as  they  do.**  **  I  will  pay  you  what  they  get  and  settle  with  you  every  Saturday 
night.  I  want  you  to  understand  one  thing:  He  pays  ho  much  nouse  rent;  he  pays 
for  his  4  pounds  of  meat  and  peck  of  meal."  **  Yes;  I  understand,"  "He  works 
from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night.  He  does  not  have  any  Saturday  oflf 
nor  any  outside  patch.  And  I  want  you  to  understand  another  thing:  Whenever 
you  want  a  load  of  wood  I  will  haul  it  to  you  and  charge  you  $1  for  it."  He  says, 
**  Boss,  let's  go  back  to  the  way  we  are  now." 

Q.  His  $6  a  month  is  his  profit?— A.  We  just  give  him  his  4  pounds  of  meat. 
Now,  if  he  wants  any  sirup,  he  buys  it.  He  has  this  little  piece  that  he  calls 
his  gai'den.  and  he  will  say  he  is  going  to  have  the  finest  ^^arden  of  anvbody,  and 
he  will  get  another  darky  to  help  him,  or  maybe  his  wife  will,  in  planting  the 
seed  all  around  the  house.  He  is  getting  2  acres  of  land,  and  he  will  plant  bis 
cotton  outside,  away  from  the  house.  He  works  his  cotton  very  well.  He  does 
not  work  his  garden,  and  that  is  all  he  makes.    He  has  his  cotton. 

Q.  It  is  charged  here,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  as  a  fact  a  great  many  times, 
that  the  elevator  combination  that  buys  up  the  com  and  wheat  of  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska  will  ship  it  from  there  to  New  York  cheaper  than  the  farmer  in  Penn- 
sylvania can  ship  his  to  New  York.  These  charges  have  been  made  for  years 
publicly  and  stated  here.  Do  you  know  whether  such  discriminations  extend  to 
your  country? — A.  I  really  do  not  know;  but  I  know  this,  that  the  freight  on 
com  from  our  place  to  Chicago  is  about  15  cents  a  bushel.  I  sold  a  little  com  at 
Hawkinsville  and  I  had  to  send  it  out  at  about  43  cents  a  bushel.    The  reason  I 

fot  43  cents  was  because  they  gave  me  the  Chicago  price  with  the  freight  added. 
suppose  if  I  had  had  to  ship  that  com  from  Hawkinsville  and  compete  with  the 
man  in  Chicago  my  corn  would  have  been  reduced  to  about  25  cents  a  bushel; 
and  when  you  talk  about  our  raising  com  in  my  country  for  20  and  25  cents  a 
bushel,  that  must  mean  that  we  are  not  in  the  business  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.L.Harris.)  Do  you  raise  a  suflficient  amount  of  com  to  sujpply 
the  demand  in  your  State? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  com  imported  into 
our  State.  1  will  say  that  to  the  discredit  of  our  x>eople.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
it.  They  are  able  to  make  enough  com  to  do  that  in  our  own  county.  I  do  not 
Imow  the  reason  why  com  need  be  shipped  in  there.  We  ought  to  make  enough 
com. 

Q.  When  you  buy  your  subsistence  you  buy  it  from  the  Western  farmer  with 
the  profits  of  the  middleman  added? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Corn,  meat,  and  everything?— A.^Yes.^ 


Yon  can  raise  mnles  in  yonr  State?— A.  Yes;  my  grandfather  before  me 
TsaseA  some  as  fine  as  anybody,  on  a  limited  scale.    He  did  not  go  into  it  exclusiTely. 

Q.  Yonr  State  is  fairly  good  for  dairy  products,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  can  raise  horses?— A.  Yes,  we  can  raise  horses;  but  I  will  say  right  now 
that  I  wonld  not  advise  a  man  to  come  to  our  State  to  raise  horses  in  competition 
with  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  can  raise  a  better  grade  of  horses  than  we 
can. 

Q.  With  diversification,  what  reason  can  you  see  for  G^rgia  being  a  less  pro- 
dnctive  State  than  Ohio,  taking  land,  labor,  and  capital  into  consideration;  outside, 
of  course,  of  the  dearth  of  capital  you  have  now?— A.  I  reaUy  do  not  think  our 
aoQ  is  as  fertile,  tskke  it  sJl  the  way  through,  but  it  is  adapted  to  a  great  diversity 
of  crops.    I  do  not  think  we  make  as  much  per  acre  as  you  do  in  Ohio. 

Q.  You  can  raise  crops  that  Ohio  can  not  raise? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  requires  more  fertilizer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  your  pupils  remain  in  school 
per  year?— A.  I  think  about  9  months. 

eQ.  Bhrom  what  age?— A.  They  go  from  6  years  of  age  up. 
Q.  That,  as  I  imderstand,is  for  both  colored  and  white?— A.  Yes.  On  my 
Ltation  we  have  a  school  for  colored  people,  and  the  school  fund  now,  I  think, 
been  about  exhausted,  and  the  teacher  is  carrying  on  the  school  still  by  pri- 
vate subscription  amongst  my  own  people.  The  schoolhouse  is  right  on  my  own 
plantation.  I  furnished  them  the  l^d  and  bought  the  lumber  and  all  the  material 
for  them  to  put  it  up,  and  they  nut  up  a  brick  schoolhouse  and  a  church. 

Q.  Are  you  obliged  to  keep  wnite  overseers  to  look  after  your  colored  men?— A. 
I  just  say  that  was  an  expense  that  I  could  probably  do  without,  and  I  was  going 
to  do  it  if  I  possibly  could. 

Q.  Have  you  made  money  by  the  change? — ^A.  I  am  trying  to  save  what  I  was 
paring  them.  I  talked  to  my  people  very  plainly.  I  just  told  them,  "  I  can  not 
afford  to  hire  a  man  during  the  year  to  be  idle.  I  am  going  to  start  on  this  line 
and  I  am  ^oing  to  try  to  do  the  work,  and  if  you  will  go  on  and  do  what  I  tell 
you,  we  will  get  out  without  any  white  boss,  but  if  necessity  comes,  I  will  hire 
somebody  to  drive  it  out  of  you."    We  have  got  along  very  well  so  far. 

Q.  Please  state  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  if  you  have  anything  in  your  mind, 
whit  your  remedy  is  for  the  conditions  in  the  South.— A.  My  remeay ,  in  a  nut 
shell,  is  diversified  agricidture  in  the  country,  and  let  the  people  in  this  coimtry 
make  everything  they  want  at  home  and  enough  to  feed  the  towns  and  cities — 
corn  in  the  country,  wheat  in  the  country,  meat  m  the  country;  and  manufacture 
everything  that  we  can  in  our  own  limits,  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

Q.  What  legislation  would  you  suggest,  that  the  nation  could,  under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  pass,  to  ^ve  you  relief?— A.  That  is  a  great  question.  If 
there  is  any  legislation  that  will  bnnp  about  that  state  of  affairs,  I  am  in  favor  of 
it.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  my  State  in  18d4,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture,  that  question  was  brought  up,  and  I  submitted  a 
KpoTt  to  that  committee,  which  was  adopted  and  also  adopted  by  the  house,  in 
which  I  made  the  very  suggestions  that  I  have  just  made  here — tnat  we  favored 
any  policy  on  the  part  of  our  State  that  would  encourage  the  building  up  of 
mannfacturing  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  was  a  pretty  broad  proposition,  but 
that  was  it.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  agricultural  committee  of  the 
honse,  and  by  that  legislature. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviKOSTON.)  You  did  have  for  a  lonff  time  there  an 
exemption  from  taxes? — ^A.  Yes;  some  of  the  municipalities  aid  tnem  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  in  your  part 
of  the  State  now? — ^A.  I  expect  it  is  about  8  to  10  i)er  cent. 

Q.  With  the  immense  amount  of  capital  we  have  in  the  Korth  is  there  any  rea- 
8on  why  it  does  not  go  to  the  South  wnen  they  can  get  such  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est?—A,  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  thought  about  that  some  and  I  can  not  tell 
yon.  I  think  there  as  a  little  apprehension  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Northern 
people  that  X)erhaps  their  money  would  not  be  safe,  but  I  do  not  see  that  experi- 
ence should  justify  that  apprehension.  Not  only  that — I  think  they  apprehend 
that  the  farmer  can  not  pay  this  interest  in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture. 
It  is  not  want  of  confidence  in  a  man's  integrity  and  his  willingness,  but  it  is  a 
Testoration  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  pay  that  we  need.  If  one  does  not  have 
confidence  in  another's  ability  to  pay,  he  will  not  loan  him  any  money,  no  matter 
how  honest  he  knows  him  to  be. 

^  I  simply  want  to  state  that  my  suggestion  of  what  the  remedy  is  for  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  general  conditions  in  our  section  of  the  State.  I  sug- 
gested thiat  we  wanted  more  diversified  farming,  more  manufacturing;  and  I  was 
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asked  what  national  legislation  I  thought  necessary  to  bring  this  about.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  would  first  want  this  10  per  cent  on  State  banks  removed.  I  think 
that  lands  should  not  be  outlawed  as  security  by  national  banks;  and  I  think 
probably  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  people  to  have  a  system  inaugurated 
by  which  the  land  deeds  could  be  offered  as  collateral,  like  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
be  more  quickly  transferable.  Some,  of  course,  would  argue  that  would  be 
against  the  interest  of  the  landholder,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  Then  I  do  not  think 
this  gambling  in  farm  products  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people.  We  call  it  gam- 
bling; I  thin£  that  is  all  it  is.  If  there  is  any  way  to  stop  it  by  an  enactment  of 
Congress,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  do  not  tnink  it  is  a  ^ood  thing.  From 
the  agriculturist's  standx)oint,  I  would  remove  any  legislation  that  operated 
against  his  interest  in  the  interest  of  anybody  else.  The  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  ask  for  anv  legislation  for  his  si)ecial  benefit.  They  have  only  asked 
for  **  equal  rights  to  all  and  si)ecial  privileges  to  none."  Now,  on  the  line  of 
organization — ^I  think  we  do  notget  enough  for  our  products,  especially  for  cot- 
ton. I  see  that  Major  J.  F.  ELanson,  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  in  an  article  recently  published  in  the  Macon  Telegraph,  and 
reproduced  in  the  Manufacturers*  Record,  advocates  the  establishment  of  bonded 
warehouses  in  different  centers,  in  order  that  the  planter  may  carry  his  cotton 
there  and  get  an  advance  u]^n  it,  take  the  money  and  pay  the  merchant,  and  let 
the  merchant  pay  the  bank  in  turn,  so  as  not  to  be  forced  to  sell  it.  You  see  this 
product  is  made  in  12  months  and  sold  in  8  months,  and  it  is  astonishing,  under 
old  conditions,  that  you  could  really  hold  out  as  well.  Mr.  Hanson  is  not  a  man 
that  belongs  to  that  class  of  people  which  thinks  the  Government  ought  to  sup- 
•poTt  the  people,  and  I  do  not,  either;  in  fact,  he  is  a  man  of  fine  business  quau- 
ties,  and  president  of  one  or  two  manufacturing  enterprises.  I  want  to  make 
myself  clear  on  that  point.  While  I  think  that  this  is  the  solution  for  all,  there 
is  something,  perhaps,  necessary  to  put  us  in  a  position,  or  to  help  us  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, to  bring  about  that  condition  of  affairs.  I  think  that  we  have  been  talMng^ 
too  much  on  the  line  that  the  Government  has  been  against  us;  and  if  you  ever 
get  an  idea  in  a  man's  head  that  the  Government  is  against  him,  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  get  him  to  do  anything  until  he  gets  the  rignt  idea;  he  is  in  a  bad  fix. 
If  we  will  all  look  on  the  inside,  we  are  more  than  apt  to  find  a  remedy.  I  do 
not  claim  that  our  x)eople  have  done  all  that  they  ou^t  to  do;  I  think  that  we 
could  have  done  some  things  we  have  not  done,  and  I  think  we  could  have  left 
undone  some  things  that  we  have  done. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  your  reasons  for  your  opinion  that  dealing[  in 
options  and  futures  is  injurious  to  the  cotton  raisers  because  the  same  thing 
i^ects  the  wheat  raisers  in  the  North. — A.  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  demoralize 
prices,  whether  it  puts  them  up  or  down.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  be  governed 
by  supply  and  demand  that  we  ought  to  ^o  on  that  idea,  and  let  the  real  supply 
and  demand  govern  It,  and  not  the  fictitious  supply  and  demand  manipulated 
in  the  book  rooms  of  these  exchanges,  where  there  is  forty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred 
times  as  much  cotton  sold  in  a  week  as  we  make  in  a  year;  and  the  same  way 
about  wheat.  Mr.  Leiter  advanced  the  wheat  market;  the  farmers  got  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  I  am  not  any  more  an  advocate  of  that  than  I  would  be  if  he  put  it 
down  to  25  cents  a  bushel.  When  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  it  the  purchasers 
pay  it.  If  the  other  side  had  been  the  strongest  they  would  have  carried  wheat 
to  25  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  You  mean  where  there  is  really  1,000,000  bushels  of  spot  wheat  and  50,000,000 
are  sold,  that  injures  the  price  of  real  wheat? — ^A.  Yes;  and  it  pute  a  fictitious 
value  upon  it. 

Q.  It  destroys  the  law  of  supply  and  demand?— A.  Yes,  in  my  opinion.  Now, 
why  should  a  manufacturer  to-day  be  able  to  go  on  the  New  York  market  and 
buy  all  the  cotton  he  wants?    He  need  not  wait  until  I  make  any  cotton. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  gambling  goes  further  than  the  prospective  supply; 
he  might  be  able  to  sell  the  cotton  planted,  but  you  do  not  want  him  to  go  so  far 
as  to  sell  cotton  you  have  not,  never  expect  to  have,  and  can  not  possibly  get? — 
A.  That  is  the  idea. 

9.  And  therefore  put  on  the  market  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  which  do  not 
exist  and  never  did  exist? — ^A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  money  tied 
up  in  deals  with  stocks — the  current  money? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  banks  of  exchange  and  deposite  in 
your  State? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  got  two  little  banks  in  my  town. 

Q.  Have  they  all  of  the  facilities  of  the  national  banks,  with  the  exception  of 
issuing  currency?— A,  I  suppose  they  have. 
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<^.  They  can  loan  money  and  take  dei)osits  and  discount  x)aper  as  well  as  the 
national  banks?-— A.  I  think  they  have  all  those  privileges. 

Q.  Then  a  national  bank  has  no  advantage  except  the  power  to  issne  money? — 
A.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  to  have  that  condition  of  affairs  to  going  back  to  the  old 
State-bank  plan?— A.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  State 
banks.  If  they  want  to  proiiibit  State  banis,  let  them  come  right  out  and  say  so, 
and  not  put  a  tax  on  them,  because  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  1899, 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  MK.  P.  H.  LOVEJOY, 

Merchant  and  planter,  Hatokinsvillej  Cfa, 

The  commission  met  at  3.25  p.  m.,  Vice-chairman  PhilUps,  presiding.  Mr. 
P.  H,  Love  joy,  being  sworn,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  agriculture 
was  f  oUowed  in  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  your  full  name?— A.  P.  H.  Love- 
joy,  Siawkinfiville,  Gte. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PmLLiFS.)  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — A.  I  am  a  mer- 
chant and  a  planter  in  Georgia. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farmer  and 
fiuii  laborers  of  Ghaorgia  and  the  South? — A.  I  think  the  farmers  are  in  worse 
condition  than  they  have  been.  They  ai-e  not  prosperous  in  our  section.  They 
have  been  going  back  for  the  last  5  or  6  years.  My  experience  in  doing  business 
with  them,  and  then  my  experience  with  my  own  farm,  shows  that  the  conditions 
are  not  so  good  as  they  were  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  the  condition  of  the  farm  laborer  improving? — ^A.  The  farm  laborer  can 
not  prosper  when  the  farmer  can  not  pros^r;  it  all  comes  under  the  same  head. 
What  the  laborer  gets  he  uses  daily,  and  it  leaves  him  without  much  to  go  on, 
and  then  the  farmer  is  not  able  to  help  him  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  down  there,  hired  help  or  crop  sharine?^A.  We  rent, 
pay  wa^es,  and  have  crop  work.  We  do  all.  We  rent  to  some  of  them  and  share 
crops  with  some,  and  pay  them  wages;  and  I  believe  the  man  who  gets  $6  or  |8  a 
month  gets  more  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  The  wage  laborers  fare  better  than  the  tenants  and  croppers? — ^A.  I  think  so. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  products  have  been  so  cheap  that  it  would  hardly  pay 
ont.  For  instance,  you  go  halves  with  the  tenant;  he  furnishes  the  labor  and  you 
famish  the  land,  stock,  and  provisions  to  go  with  it;  and  his  half  would  not  paj 
Us  part  of  the  expense. 

Q.  That  beiuK  tne  case,  how  do  the  merchants  South  protect  themselves  in  their 
advances? — A.  Take  mortgages  on  their  land. 

Q.  And  you  hold  the  farm  responsible  for  the  crop  developments? — A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  Then  when  you  let  the  cropper  run  it  on  his  own  hook;  how  do  you  protect 
yonrself  ?— A.  We  take  a  mortgage  on  the  cotton  corp. 

Q.  At  what  profit  on  these  goods  do  you  sell  to  these  people? — ^A.  Size  him  up, 
uia  if  he  is  pretty  good,  we  sell  him  pretty  cheap;  and  if  he  is  a  hard  case,  we 
JQst  take  what  he  makes  and  quit. 

Q.  What  has  led  up  to  this  depressed  condition  of  labor  and  agriculture  in  the 
Sonth?— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  short  prices  and  old  cotton  system  we 
nave  been  running  in  the  South.  When  I  bought  cotton  at  8  and  10  cents,  it  was 
all  right;  but  when  cotton  goes  below  7  cents  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  the  laborer, 
nor  the  planter,  nor  the  merchant.  The  farmer  figures  his  crop  to  get  10  cents 
lor  it.  It  has  been  this  way  now  for  the  last  7  or  8  years;  when  the  crop  would 
8ell  it  would  bring  8  cents;  and  the  next  year  he  would  figure  for  8  and  he  would 
get  7;  and  the  next  year  he  would  try  to  make  it  for  7  and  he  would  get  6  cents; 
4nd  the  next  year  he  would  try  to  make  it  for  6  and  would  get  5  cents;  so  that 
jnst  left  him  flat  with  the  mules  and  land  all  mortgaged.  Half  of  the  planters 
^  our  country  have  mules  and  lands  under  mortgage,  and  they  have  been  so  for 
the  last  3  or  4  years.  These  things  seem  to  get  worse  every  year,  because  the 
products  they  make  will  not  pay  expenses  for  making  them,  when  they  make  cot- 
ton for  less  than  5^  cents,    lliat  is  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  the  superabundance  of  cheap  labor  that  has  so- 
cheapened  labor?— A.  I  think  what  did  it  was  that  the  South  started  poor,  and 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  yon  want  to  say  anything  abont  bank 
facilities? — A.  Yon  can  get  plenty  of  money  if  you  have  the  collateral.  I  think 
the  ten  per  cent  tax  on  State  banks  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Q.  Wnat  collateral,  personalty,  ^nerally?— A.  Yes;  that  is  about  all  you  can 
use;  personal  security.  Those  national  banks  will  not  take  mortgages  on  land, 
you  know.  It  is  too  slow  a  pr(5ces8.  You  can  not  get  your  money  out  of  it  soon 
enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  refer  to  local  banks  as  well  as  national 
bank8?--A.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Farmers  really  do  not  borrow  money, as 
a  rule? — A.  No. 

How  do  they  get  supplies? — A.  Through  merchants. 
And  the  mercnantsr— A.  Through  the  banks. 
And  where  do  the  local  banks  get  their  money? — ^A.  New  York. 
And  where  does  New  York  get  it?— A.  Usually  it  is  from  the  Treasury  here. 
A  great  deal  of  it  United  States  money  on  deposit?— A.  Yes. 
Have  you  any  remedies  to  suggest  about  the  condition  of  the  farmer  and 
lalx)rer  down  Soutn? — ^A.  I  can  not  see  any  chance  for  them,  unless  they  change 
the  process  of  farming  or  get  easier  money,  because  they  pay  too  much  per  cent; 
the  farmers  are  paying  too  big  per  cent  for  what  they  do.    While  I  am  one  of  the 
gang  charging  them,  it  works  a  hardship  on  the  merchant;  it  puts  the  farmers  in 
shai)e  that  they  can  not  pay  it.  and  wherever  they  are  behind  that  leaves  the 
merchant  behind,    if  you  strike  a  year  when  the  product  brings  a  good  price, 
everything  lies  easy,  but  if  you  strike  two  or  three  years  that  it  does  not,  we  all 
feel  It. 

S.  Are  the  farmers  in  that  section  of  the  country  able  to  switch  ri^ht  around 
diversify? — ^A.  No.  You  must  take  it  by  degrees.  You  can  not  jump  right 
out  of  all  cotton  system  and  go  into  the  other.  They  have  not  the  means  to  do  it 
with,  and  they  must  have  help.  The  cotton  crop  is  the  only  thing  they  can  get 
ready  money  for  in  our  section. 

Q.  Why  ao  you  not  take  com  and  wheat  and  products  of  that  kind?— A.  We 
have  no  market  there  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  If  you  had  a  market,  you  would  have  noway  of 
storing  the  wheat  and  com,  or  anything  like  that?— A.  No;  and  then  they  can  not 
make  enough  corn  and  wheat  there  to  the  acre  to  make  it  interesting  to  go  in  it. 
Ten  or  15  bushels  of  com  is  a  good  crop  in  our  country.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  stick  to  cotton.    Our  average  crop  of  com  is  not  over  10  bushels. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  do  you  make  in  wheat?— A.  Five  to  10 
bushels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  reason  of  these  small  crops  in  your  sec- 
tion?— A.  You  can  not  put  as  much  on  the  land.  1  noticed  on  this  trip  that  com 
is  all  2  or  3  feet  apart.    We  have  to  put  ours  farther  apai-t. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  do  you  make  or  oats?— A.  We  make  any- 
where from  4  to  50  bushels,  owing  to  how  the  land  is  manured  and  fertilized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  working  that  land  now  with  fertilizers? — A. 
A  small  amount  of  fertilizer;  that  is  all  that  it  gets. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  much  hay? — A.  We  never  gather  much 
hay;  but  our  land  will  make  about  1  or  2  tons  per  acre. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  use  grass  down  there?— A.  Yes;  the 
grass  crop  is  worth  more  than  the  garden  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  kind  of  grass,  Bermuda?^A.  Yes,  that  is  the 
best;  but  the  grass  that  grows  there  mostly  is  crab  grass  and  crow-foot  grass 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  grow  timothy  and  clover?— A.  No;  it  will  not 
grow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  crop  do  you  grow  for  fertilizers?— A.  The 
pea  crop,  and  then  cotton  seed,  you  know,  is  a  great  fertilizer. 

Q.  You  can  rotate  the  cowpea. — A.  Yes,  the  cowpea  is  a  fine  fertilizer  for  our 
country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  have  to  come  to  this  country  for 
goods? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  cotton  crop  an  exhaustive  crop  for  that  soil? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  cotton  crop  return  anything  to  the  soil  at  all? — ^A.  Very  little;  but 
it  does  not  take  anything  away  from  it.  The  seed  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  we 
have. 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  impoverishment  in  your  section  of  Georgia  because  of  its 
having  been  cropped  for  a  great  many  years?— A.  It  is  owing  to  how  it  is  cropped; 
if  the  crop  is  fertilized  and  rotated  it  builds  it  up  every  year. 
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0.  Have  von  mncb  wom-ont  land  down  there? — A.  A  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Sometninff  like  Virginia  and  Maryland?— A.  Yes;  been  cropped  to  death. 

Q.  Was  not  tibat  one  of  the  great  reasons  and  the  canse  for  putting  in  f ertil- 
iaere— the  imxx>Terished  soil? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  mins  the  soil;  in  fact,  it  takes  everything  from  the  soil  and  retnms 
nothing  to  it?— A.  That  is  it;  and  they  nse  commercial  fertilizer  because  it  is 
easier  to  handle  and  to  get  better  and  quicker  results;  but  I  believe  if  the  farmers 
would  put  the  same  amount  of  money  mto  making  a  fertilizer  that  they  put  into 
the  commercial  fertilizer  it  would  build  the  land  up  better  and  make  better  crops. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  board  of  education?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  About  what  is  your  usual  school  term  for  the  year?— A.  Ten  months, 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  your  school  children  attend  your  schools?- A.  I  reckon  75 
per  cent  of  them. 

Q.  Ten  months  is  the  term  in  the  country  or  city? — A.  In  the  city.  In  the 
coiintry  schools  it  is  5  months  now.    It  was  6  up  to  this  year. 

Q.  iie  your  school  facilities  good? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  good  teachers?— A.  Yes;  we  get  the  best  teachers  we  can  get. 

(J.  The  whites  and  blacks  have  equal  advantages,  except  separate  schools?— A. 
Yes;  we  try  and  give  them  good  teachers. 

Q.  What  degree  of  eflSciency  do  they  reach  in  education? — ^A.  Well,  on  some 
lines  the  darky  will  go  right  along  up  with  the  white  children,  but  in  other  lines 
he  is  off. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  the  Hues?— A.  In  writing  and  reading  and  memorizing  he  is 
all  ri^t,  but  on  figures,  or  anything  in  that  line,  he  is  off. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sufficient  number  of  white  children  in  the  country  to  organize 
good  schools?- A.  Yes.    We  have  very  good  schools  over  the  country. 

Q.  What  become  of  your  white  children  when  they  grow  up  on  the  farm? — ^A. 
Most  of  them  drift  away  from  the  farm.  Some  go  to  towns  and  hunt  jobs,  and 
things  like  that.    We  need  them  educated  on  different  lines. 

Q.  Do  the  farm  boys,  after  getting  an  education,  remain  on  the  farm,  as  a 
rule?— A.  No;  not  if  they  can  get  off. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  field  for  the  intelligent  farm  boy  to  look  after  the  f arm?^A. 
There  is  not  much  room  for  them  in  the  farming  interests  there.  They  can  not 
see  money  enough  in  it;  they  want  to  drift  out  into  something  better.  If  a  boy 
has  any  move  in  him  he  wants  something  better. 

Q.  who  does  the  work  on  the  faim  m  your  section  of  the  State? — A.  The 
darky  and  white  man. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whites  work  on  the  farm? — ^A.  I  reckon  25  per  cent. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  and  white  people  compare  in  efficiency?— A.  The  white 
fellow  that  works  for  daily  or  monthly  wages  is  no  good.  There  is  no  more  move 
in  bim  thsai  in  the  darky. 

Q.  He  would  not  make  a  good  farmer? — ^A .  The  majority  of  them  would  not. 
The  negro  feels  like  he  wants  to  look  up  to  somebody  if  he  does  much;  if  not,  he 
is  not  going  to  do  much.  Take  one  of  those  fellows — the  negro  feels  he  is  about 
as  big  a  man  as  the  white  fellow. 

Q.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  you  say,  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  white  man;  is  that 
about  the  proportion  of  the  xx>pulation? — ^A.  I  think  not.  There  are  more  negroes, 
according  to  the  population,  that  work  on  the  farm  than  white  people. 

Q.  Are  the  young  white  men  able  to  manage  improved  farm  machinery?— A. 
Some  of  them  are.    They  are  more  apt  to  learn  it. 

Q.  What  class  of  labor-saving  machinery  do  you  use  in  your  locality?^A.  I  do 
not  use  much  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  farm  machinery? — ^A.  No;  nothing  more  than  wagons. 

Q.  You  have  drills  for  putting  in  your  cotton? — A.  Yes;  we  have  what  we  call 
the  cotton  planter;  we  sell  those. 

Q.  Do  you  have  plows,  and  what  kinds  are  they? — A.  Well,  all  kinds  of  plows 
that  we  use. 

Q.  Do  you  have  sulky  plows  for  your  cotton? — A.  No;  there  are  very  few  in  our 
country. 

Q.  What  kind  of  plows  do  you  use? — A.  Use  the  common  Dixie  and  a  common 
iron  stock. 

Q.  And  the  single  stock? — A.  Single  stock. 

Q.  You  do  not  raise  wheat  enough  to  use  binders,  then? — ^A.  Yes;  they  use 
some  few. 

Q.  Are  they  satisfactory  in  their  work? — A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  J.  Pope  Brown  (president  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society). 
Hay  I  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
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The  Vice-Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  some  trouble  with  our  white  people.  We  have  not  been 
educated  on  that  line.  We  are  deficient  in  mechanical  education.  We  have  a 
few  reapers  and  binders  in  our  country,  but  when  they  get  out  of  fix  we  do  not 
know  how  to  fix  them,  It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  I  heard  a  man  speaking 
about  a  reaper  and  binder  that  was  sent  to  his  station,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  whole  country  that  knew  how  to  put  it  up.  I  saw  a  man  that  lost  his  oat 
crop  last  year  because  his  rea^r  got  out  of  fix,  and  while  he  was  fixing  it  his  oats 
fell  down.  We  are  very  deficient  in  that  kind  of  education.  I  used  to  have  a  lot 
of  improved  machinery,  but  I  do  not  use  much  now.  I  cut  all  my  oats  with  a 
cradle.  I  am  deficient  in  it  myself,  and  I  have  not  anybody  on  my  whole  planta- 
tion that  knows  anything  about  it.  If  my  machinery  gets  out  of  fix  and  I  want 
it  fixed,  I  must  send  away  off  to  get  a  man  to  come  and  fix  it,  and  he  is  very  unre- 
liable about  getting  there.    We  need  that  kind  of  education  very  greatly. 

Representative  Belx..  Mr.  Brown,  is  not  labor  at  a  cost  of  $8  a  month  cheaper 
than  machines? 

,  Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  argue  that,  too.  I  say  I  can  take  my  hands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood there — for  instance,  I  give  my  cradlers,  as  I  figure  it,  $1  a  day  and  feed 
them.  When  I  cut  oats,  if  I  have  100  acres  of  oats  I  want  five  or  six  men;  if  I 
have  200, 1  want  to  double  up;  and  if  I  have  400, 1  double  up,  and  keep  doubling  up. 

Representative  Bell.  It  is  really  cheaper,  is  it  not,  than  the  macninery? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be.  After  I  count  up  the  expense 
and  the  interest,  the  repairs,  and  wear  and  tear,  I  would  just  as  soon  have 
the  negro  cradlers.  There  is  one  thing  about  it — you  can  not  cut  it  quite  so 
clean,  but  I  try  to  fix  that  this  way:  I  let  the  hogs  follow  the  cradlers,  and  they 
get  what  is  left. 

Representative  Bell.  It  costs  about  $1  an  acre  with  a  machine? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  cut  it  cheaper  thaii  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.L.  Harris.)  There  is  one  crop.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  that  has  not  had 
much  said  about  it,  and  that  is  the  fruit  crop. — A.  (Mr.  Lovejoy.)  In  some  parts 
of  Georgia  they  raise  a  great  many  peaches — a  great  deal  of  fruit.  I  think  in  our 
section  we  do  not  raise  much  fruit  because  our  lands  theVe,  a  great  many  of  them, 
are  not  adapted  to  the  fruit  business. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  enough  for  home  consumption? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  not  for  exi)ort? — A.  No. 

Q.  Many  of  our  watermelons  come  from  (3^orgia. — A.  Well,  they  raise  a  great 
many  watermelons  down  through  there. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  watermelons?— A.  Oh,  yes;  but  our  experience  in  shippin^^ 
watermelons  is  that  we  always  have  to  pay  the  freight.  They  draw  on  us  for.  the 
freight.  We  can  not  get  anything  out  of  it.  The  railroads  mock  us  out,  I  think, 
and  I  can  not  understand  why  it  is.  It  costs  us  twice  as  much  to  ship  a  barrel  of 
Irish  potatoes  from  our  tc^m  to  New  York  as  it  does  to  ship  them  from  New 
York  to  our  town.  It  costs  us  twice  as  much  to  ship  them  from  our  place  as  it 
does  to  ship  them  back. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  a  cheaper  freight  rate  from  New  York? — A.  I  think  it 
must  be  that  way.  If  we  could  get  the  same  freight  rate  out  as  we  get  in,  we 
could  make  those  industries  pay. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  your  experience  with  railroads  generally 
that  discriminations  are  made  in  favor  of  great  commercial  centers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  manufacturing  and  everything  else?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  country  settlement  can  thrive  while  that  system  is  in 
vogue?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  the  railroad  rate  bore  equally  ujwn  every  indi- 
vidual and  every  community,  that  instead  of  having  great  commercial  centers 
like  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  there  would  be  a  great  many  good  smaU  towns 
in  all  portions  of  the  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  body  of  the  country? — 
A.  I  believe  it  would,  yes. 

Q.  Have  not  your  people  in  (Georgia  taken  that  into  consideration  in  looking 
for  a  remedy  for  the  stagnation  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  been  looking 
into  that. 

Q.  EEave  you  some  recommendation  on  that  line  as  to  railroad  transportation — 
to  equalize  it? — ^A.  If  it  were  equalized,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
mass  of  the  x>eople. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  country  can  thrive  until  it  is  equalized?— A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  so.    The  remedy  for  that  I  do  not  know — ^how  to  fix  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  freight  from  your  place  to  the  New  York  market  is  just 
about  half  what  it  is  from  New  York?— A.  It  is  just  about  half  from  New  York 
to  our  place  what  it  is  from  our  place  to  New  York. 
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Q.  Is  that  common  to  other  great  commercial  centers  as  well  as  New  York? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  in  G^rgia. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  Gkorgia  what  are  called  common  points?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Yon  call  them  competing  points? — A.  Yes; 
we  nave  competing  x)oints. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Sometimes  charge  yon  more  to  stop  than  they  do 
to  go  on,  do  they  not? — ^A.  Yes;  oh,  yes.  I  had  a  steamboat  man  figuring  with 
me  the  other  day;  wanted  me  to  ship  goods  from  the  West  through  to  Brunswick, 
and  then  he  would  bring  them  back  on  the  boat  for  the  same  price  that  he  would 
stop  off  at  Hawkinsville. 

Q,  Do  you  think  any  country  can  thrive  while  that  system  prevails? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Following  that  proposition  out  a  little  further,  the 
testimony  goes  to  show  on  this  subject  that  intermediate  points,  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  are  discriminated  against  because  of  the  advantages  given  to  the 

nt  commercial  centers  by  the  transportation  comx>anies.  If  that  be  true,  how 
^  ou  account  for  the  fact  that  during  recent  years  of  depression  there  was 
found  in  those  great  commercial  centers  larger  numbers  of  unemployed  and 
greater  suffering  and  privation  among  the  poorer  class  than  was  found  else- 
where?— A.  Well,  the  common  laborer  never  got  anymore  out  of  it;  with  all  that, 
he  did  not  get  it. 

Q.-  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that,  take  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  because  of 
its  peculiar  location  and  its  shipping  advantages,  the  common  laborer  of  the  city 
is  not  more  generally  and  more  permanently  employed  than  were  those  advan- 
tages not  present? — A.  Well,  they  could  get  the  same  employment  at  the  same 
wages,  and  then  distribute  it  more  equally  among  the  common  people  through 
the  coxmtry. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  believe  it  would  improve  his  condition? — 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  want  to  know, if  that  particular  city  or  section  of 
the  country  be  placed  at  an  advantage  over  other  sections,  why  he  is  suffering 
more  tiiere  than  he  is  elsewhere? — A.  It  must  be  his  own  way  of  managing,  or  else 
that  he  does  not  get  out  of  it  what  he  ought  to  have. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  lower  strata  of  pop- 
nlation  drifts  into  these  large  centers,  and  that  there  is  alwavs  a  8ux>erabundance 
of  them  there? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  You  will  find  that  a  fellow  comes 
to  this  country,  or  goes  from  the  country  to  the  city,  quits  his  home,  and  will 
work  there  for  less;  throw  that  away  just  to  be  in  the  city,  when  he  could  go  into 
the  country  and  get  a  good  job. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Does  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  these  great 
conmiercial  centers  have  a  tendency  to  aggregate  a  plethora  of  people  there? — ^A, 
Yes. 

J.  Necessarily? — A.  I  think  it  does. 

And  then  when  business  is  stagnated  they  all  turn  up  idle  there  in  a 

ay?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  were  distributed  over  the  country  would  the  whole  country  take 
care  of  them?— -A.  Yes;  I  thhik  it  would. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  it  woidd  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  laboring 
people,  generally,  to  have  a  better  distribution  of  the  manufacturing  and  shipping 
udustries  of  the  country? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them.  It  would 
get  them  out  of  such  large  cities.  They  would  get  out  where  there  would  not  be 
80  many  of  them  in  one  body,  and  they  could  do  better. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  I  would  like  to  know  whether  we  can  not  get  at  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  the  rates  out  of  your  town,  as  contrasted  with  the  rates 
into  your  town.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  you  have  competition,  or  more  than  one 
road  in  shipping  from  your  place?— A.  We  have  two  roads,  but  they  are  under  the 
same  management.    It  is  the  Central  and  Southern  system. 

Q.  They  are  under  one  management? — ^A.  Well,  they  are  not  claimed  to  be,  but 
we  know  they  are;  yes. 

Q.  Then  you  practically  do  not  have  competition? — A.  Only  our  little  boats 
there;  they  Keep  us  in  line  when  we  can  run  them. 

Q.  Do  the  boats  go  direct  to  New  York  and  Northern  points? — A.  No;  they  can 
carry  them  to  Brunswick  and  there  meet  a  line  of  steamers  that  carry  them  east 
or  west. 

Q."  Then  you  do  have  some  competition? — A.  "Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  two  agencies,  water  and  rail,  comi)ete  against 
each  other?— A.  Yes;  we  have  a  line  there  that  belongs  to  the  city — a  boat  line; 
they  keep  it  there  for  that  business. 
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Do  yon  ever  get  lower  rates  because  of  that  competition? — A.  Yes. 

^.  Still  yon  say,  in  general,  yonr  rates  are  twice  as  mnch  to  New  York  as  they 
are  from  New  York?--A.  From  New  York  to  onr  place  they  are  cheaper  than  they 
are  from  our  place  to  New  York. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  whether  the  freight  that  comes  to  your  town  from  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  is  confined  to  one  road,  or  whether  that  freight 
leaving  those  cities  is  adjusted  between  a  larger  number  of  roads? — A.  They  have 
it  adjusted  between  the  different  roads,  I  guess. 

Q.  Then  it  is  probably  the  competition  at  these  great  centers  that  gives  you  the 
low  rate  in,  whereas  the  absence  of  competition  accounts  for  the  high  rate  out? — 
A.  Yes.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  kept  our 
farmers  back  from  raising  products  there,  such  as  potatoes  and  things  like  that. 
They  could  not  meet  the  market;  the  freig[ht  would  keep  them  out — knock  them 
out;  they  could  not  make  anything  out  of  it, 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  the  commission  how  a  consignment  of  watermelons  from  your 
town  would  reach  Philadelphia,  or  any  typical  cargo  from  your  town  to  any  other 
Northern  seajwrt  town?  Would  it  be  shipped  direct  from  your  town  on  the  bill  of 
lading  to  Boston  or  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  would  it  be  shipped  to  some 
given  shipping^  point  and  then  billed  to  the  point  of  destination? — A.  I  think  they 
would  bifi  it  nght  through. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  best  way  to  secure  to  your  local  town  the  rates  that 
are  secured  by  the  large  competitive  centers?— A.  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  this.    We  ship  more  goods  in  than  we  do  out. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  United  States  Government,  for  instance,  could  give 
you  the  advantages  which  your  town  does  not  possess  because  of  its  physical  sit- 
uation?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  could  do  it.    I  think  it  is  left  with  the  railroads. 

Q.  Of  course  you  would  not  advocate  the  fixing  of  the  rates  by  the  Govern- 
ment?—A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  do  it.  I  think  that  the  commission 
looks  after  it,  and  that  is  about  as  good  shape  as  you  can  get  that  in. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Your  commission  can  not  look  after  that  beyond 
your  State  line? — A.  Is  not  there  a  national  commission  that  looks  after  it? 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  31, 1S99, 
TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  FRANKLIK  DYE. 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Netv  Jersey. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m..  Second  Vice-Chairman  Gardner  presiding. 
Mr.  Franklin  Dye  was  sworn  as  a  witness  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  The 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  agriculture  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  may  state  your  name,  residence,  and 
occupation. — ^A.  Franklin  Dye;  Trenton, N.  J.;  I  am  secretary  of  the  State  bo£»^ 
of  agriculture  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and 
other  agricultural  organizations  in  New  Jersey? — A.  With  the  State  board  about 
13  years. 

Q.  And  previous  to  that  time? — ^A.  On  the  farm  and  connected  with  local  farm- 
ers organizations;  farmer  all  my  life  until  recently. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  tho  increase  or  decrease  in  num- 
ber employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  the  several  States  during  the  past  50  years? — 
A.  In  New  Jersey,  with  the  increase  of  manufacturing  interests,  railroad  build- 
ing, etc.,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  farm  laborers,  particularly  of  the 
native. 

Q.  And  the  cause  of  that;  are  there  ]ess  acres  tilled  than  in  former  times  in 
New  Jersey? — A.  Do  you  mean  that  question  as  a  cause  for  the  decrease  of 
laborers? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  less  acreage,  but  the  manufacturing 
interests  and  railroad  building  and  such  other  public  eiiterj)rises  have  drawn  the 
laborers  away  from  the  fann,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  They  have  drawn  the  laborers  away  from  the  farm,  but  if  the  acres  are  tilled 
it  must  require  the  labor  to  till  them.  What  does  machinery  have  to  do  with 
it? — A.  Improved  machinery  has  lightened  labor:  transfeiTed  the  heavier  portions 
to  the  horse.    It  has  also  decreased  the  demand  for  certam  kinds  of  labor. 
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Q.  Has  the  prico  for  agricnltural  labor  decreased  in  New  Jersey,  taking  a  long 
period  together? — ^A.  No;  not  taking  a  long  i)eriod  together.  It  is  higher  than  it 
was  at  the  time  your  inquiry  starts  nere — 10  to  50  years  ago.  I  remember  then 
men  were  hired  by  my  father — the  best  of  men — for  $150  a  year  and  board.  I  would 
be  glad  to  x>ay  such  a  man  $300  now. 

Q.  That  was  true,  was  it  not,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  civil  war? — A.  Yes;  I 
tiiinkso. 

Q.  Well,  question  2,  comparative  condition  of  those  so  engaged. — ^A.  That 
question  is  a  little  vague.  It  it  refers  to  those  who  have  left  farm  labor  for  some 
other,  they  are  no  better  off;  if  to  the  condition  of  those  now  working  on  the 
farms,  they  are  better  off  than  were  similar  workmen  50  years  ago.  Hours  are 
shorter  and  machinery  has  relieved  them  of  the  more  trying  parts  of  farm  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  condition  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  labor 
now  and  25  years  ago? — A.  They  are  as  well  off,  and  I  think  better  off,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  suggested.  They  also  have  more  of  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  modem  home  life. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  shortening  of  hours? — A.  The  hours  are  shortened  very 
materially.  The  10-hour  system  m  the  cities  has  had  a  tendency  to  compel  that 
to  a  certain  extent,  i)articularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities,  where  the  whistle 
blows  and  they  can  hear  it.  Improved  machinery  has  decreased  the  demand  for 
certain  kinds  of  work  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  as  for  men  to  do  mowing 
and  reaping  duiing  hay  and  grain  Harvesting.  It  has  not  decreased  the  price  for 
labor. 

S.  Under  former  conditions  it  was  necessary  to  employ  more  men  on  the  farm 
for  longer  hours,  was  it  not,  during  harvest  time? — A.  Yes:  the  neighborhood 
was  scoured  by  the  leading  farmers  for  help ;  and  it  was  usual  to  begin  ^  /ork  on  the 
farm  before  sunrise,  if  jwssible,  and  work  on  until  very  late.  As  to  the  causes 
of  irregularity  of  employment,  I  will  say:  The  general  farmer  docs  not  require 
steady  help,  as  he  has  little  to  do  after  the  crops  are  gathered  in  the  fall  until  the 
next  season  opens.  With  dairy  farmers,  workmen  are  required  throughout  the 
entire  year.  I  think  that  is  one  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  employment  of 
the  farm  laborer.  On  the  part  of  laboring  men,  most  of  such  as  are  available 
for  farm  help  now,  there  is  an  ever-present  desire  to  see  new  places,  try  new 
employers  and,  perchance,  strike  a  better  bargain.  The  migratory  character  of 
farm,  labor  decreases  its  efficiency.  I  think  this  cause  of  irregularity  is  twofold; 
not  only  caused  by  the  character  of  the  farm  work,  but  caused  by  the  character 
of  the  laborer  himself— not  willing  to  stay.  I  have  had  that  oxi>erience  right 
along  with  men  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Is  it  true  generally  in  New  Jersey  that  farm  labor  migiates  from  the  South 
in  the  spring  that  is  determined  to  return  in  the  fall?— A.  To  a  certain  extent, 
yes.  There  is  more  in  the  southern  counties  than  in  the  northern.  They  are 
employing  Southern  help  in  Gloucester  and  surrounding  counties,  and  they  expect 
to  go  back.  Farmers  now  must  usually  go  to  the  cities  and  towns  for  extra  help 
in  busy  seasons.  Formerly  this  was  to  be  had  from  among  the  owners  of  small 
farms  and  the  poorer  families  whose  sons  and  daughters  were  ever  ready  to  earn 
a  little  money  m  this  way.  The  latter  w^ere,  as  a  rule,  much  more  capable  and 
eflScient  than  the  former.  The  native  help  that  could  then  be  hired  was  better 
than  we  can  now  pick  up  in  the  towns  ana  cities;  no  ({uestion  about  that. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  different  agricultural  pursuits? — A. 
Farm  help  is  usually  exx)ected  to  work  "  a  day  "  whether  hired  by  the  year  or  by 
the  day;  but  a  day  is  much  shorter  on  the  farm  than  formerly,  and  few  men  will 
average  10  hours  of  solid  work  each  day.  I  have  often  wished  I  could  reduce  to 
a  method  work  on  the  farm  so  that  we  could  have  a  system  of  hours.  Some 
laborers  have  so  many  occasions  to  stop,  loiter,  and  fool  around,  that  they  do  not 
do  10  hours*  work,  usually. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  New  Jersey,  generally,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  work  on  the  farm  in  the  most  advantageous  hours?  In  other  woras,  if  a 
man  works  on  a  farm  10  hours,  does  he  or  does  he  not  insist  upon  putting  in  those 
10  hours  while  the  sun  is  up  instead  of  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  infinitely  more 
advantageous  to  the  crop,  when  a  major  part  of  it  should  be  done  outside  of  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true.    The  10  hours  must  be  day  hours. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  the  system  of  putting  in  a  '' day"  during  the  day  is 
at  times  of  very  great  disadvantage  to  the  crop,  particularly  in  dry,  hot  times 
like  we  have  had  tliis  month  of  June?— A.  That  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  in  hay- 
ing and  harvest  time.  By  a  little  extra  exertion— for  instance ,  another  half -hour's 
work  in  the  evening  might  bring  in  a  heavy  load  of  hay,  if  the  weather  is  threaten- 
ing—but no,  they  must  stop,  and  to-mcrrow  that  hay  must  be  shaken  out  and 
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dried,  and  it  will  take  a  good  part  of  the  forenoon  to  get  it  ready  to  come  in  again. 
They  ignore  the  advantage  to  the  farmer,  and  to  themselves  even. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  in  many  instances  if  the  farm  day  were 
made  from  6  to  11  and2.30  to  7.30,  wouldit  not? — ^A.  That  is  aquestion  the  farmers 
will  have  to  meet.  I  will  refer  to  that  a  little  later.  As  to  the  average  number 
of  days  employed  in  the  year,  that  is  difficult  to  come  at,  because  some  men  are 
hired  for  the  year  and  expect  to  work  a  whole  year;  others  are  hired  for  9  months; 
others  are  hired  by  the  day.  Those  who  are  hired  for  the  year  expect  to  work 
every  day  for  the  whole  year,  except  holidays,  usually. 

Q.  With  your  permission,  we  will  pass  to  No.  8 — -'Tendency  of  agricultural 
labor  to  seek  other  employment;  causes  and  remedies." — ^A.  There  is  and  has  been 
a  tendency  to  leave  the  farm  and  seek  other  employment.  The  causes,  it  occurs 
to  me,  are  hope  of  larger  and  better  wages  and  fewer  hours  per  day  and  desire  for 
social  intercourse.  The  latter  applies  to  the  female  members  of  the  laboring  man's 
family  equally  with  the  men.  They  desire  to  get  together  and  spend  the  hours 
after  6  o  clock  in  social  intercourse.  The  remedy— give  steady  or  all-the-year 
work,  equivalent  to  10  hours,  whether  working  early,  as  in  the  dairy,  or  late  in  the 
day,  from  any  cause.  There  comes  in  your  point  of  a  minute  ago.  Mr.  Gardner. 
It  would  seem  necessary  to  divide  it,  and,  where  a  man  is  in  the  dairy  business, 
for  example,  and  in  harvesting  and  other  work,  to  have  a  set  of  men  ready  to  take 
the  work  up  early  in  the  morning  and  others  who  would  be  willing  to  work  late 
in  the  evening,  or  else  give  thom  a  longer  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
they  can  rest.  For  years  I  was  in  the  dairy  business  and  had  to  get  up  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  get  my  milk  off  to  the  city,  Sunday  and  week  days,  rain  or 
shine.  If  you  put  a  hired  man  on  that  work  and  expect  him  to  work  from  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  is  not  going  to  do  it.  He 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  it,  unless  he  has  extra  pay.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
remedy  than  that. 

Qi  Do  you  think  the  character  of  the  work  causes  a  desire  in  young  people  to 
leave  the  farm,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  or  the  pay?— A.  Yes; 
there  is  such  a  feeling,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  obtains  among  farmers'  sons  who 
are  leaving  the  farm  and,  it  may  bo,  to  a  certain  extent  among  laboring  men  and 
particularly  young  men  who  want  to  get  something  that  is  a  little  cleaner  and 
where  they  can  be  a  little  more  "fixed  up." 

Q.  And  even  more  so,  perhaps,  among  the  young  women? — A.  I  think  so. 

As  to  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  payment:  Few  men  would  be  able  or 
willing  to  work  for  a  whole  year  without  receiving  anything  on  account.  It  is 
largely  a  question  of  agreement.  I  believe  there  is  a  greater  tendency  among 
farmers  to  pay  oftener  than  a  few  years  ago — even  weekly.  This  is  to  satisfy  the 
demands  and  necessities  of  working  men. 

As  to  the  maximum  wages,  and  minimum:  Where  men  board  themselves,  $25 
to  $30  a  month,  and  usually  a  house  and  garden;  where  they  are  boarded,  $12  to 
$18  per  month,  according  to  the  character  of  the  men — according  to  their  ability 
to  work.  This  includes  lodging,  and  sometimes  washing  and  mending.  In  har- 
vest time  $3  to  $2.50  a  day  and  board;  ordinary  farm  work,  75  cents  to  $1  a  day, 
that  is,  for  day  work.  M^arket  gardening  and  truck  farming  and  dairying  com- 
mand a  little  higher  wages,  I  believe.    I  tnink  that  is  about  right. 

Q.  The  store-order  system  does  not  prevail  at  all  among  your  agriculturists, 
does  it? — A.  No.  Sometimes  farm  produce — butter,  flour,  eggs,  etc. — are  taken  in 
part  payment. 

Q.  As  to  tenant  houses  and  tenant-house  allowances. — A.  Tenant  houses  are 
falling  down  in  many  neighborhoods  for  want  of  use.  They  used  to  be  fixtures 
of  the  farm,  and  men  would  stay  all  the  year  and  work,  but  that  is  changing. 

Q.  How  as  to  crop  sharing,  partnership,  and  tenancy?— A.  Where  farms  are  let 
*•  on  shares,"  crops  are  divided  as  per  agreement.  This  is  strictly  partnership 
farming.  Where  fanns  are  rented,  the  tenant  usually  has  full  control,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  agreement.  He  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  farm  and  i)ays  a 
money  rent  and  certain  privileges. 

Q.  The  old  method  of  crop  sharing A.  I  have  tried  that  myself;  it  is  not, 

as  a  rule,  so  satisfactory  as  tenant  farming. 

Q.  Loans  to  tenants,  liens  on  growing  crops  or  prospective  crops;  extent  of; 
effect  of.  The  system  of  loans  to  tenants  does  not  prevail  in  New  Jersey,  does 
it? — ^A.  No;  that  is  in  the  West,  not  here.  As  to  the  desirability  of  it — I  think 
the  histoiy  out  there  shows.  In  the  middle  West  and  in  California,  I  believe,  the 
banks  will  advance  money  and  start  a  man  on  a  farm.  There  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  immigrant,  especially,  to  start  on  a  farm,  and  the  bank 
advances  him  money.  If  he  has  good  luck,  he  is  all  right;  if  he  has  a  diy  season, 
it  is  bad  for  him  ana  bad  for  the  bank. 
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Q.  What  is  the  character  of  immigration  to  the  farm  in  New  Jersey,  or  is^tnere  ^ 
any  of  it? — A.  We  have.    It  is  confined  mostly  to  Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  Q«r- 
nums.    I  think  these,  more  than  any  other  nationaUty,  take  to  farm  life. 

Q.  Character? — ^A.  The  moral  character  of  the  foreigner  has  to  be  discovered.    ^ 
The  farm  laborer  of  years  ago  was  generally  known.    To-day  he  is  usually  a  new 
man  each  year,  and  sometimes  several  times  in  a  :^ear. 

Q.  Are  they  settling  in  New  Jersey  and  becoming  nroprietors? — A.  Yes,  thev 
are  doin^  that  in  proximity  to  our  lai'ger  cities,  arouna  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia: gomg  into  market  gardening  on  a  small  scale.  Of  course  ^ou  are  familiar 
with  the  Jewish  settlement  in  the  southern  i>artof  the  State;  that  is  a  colonization. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  their  moral 
character,  as  a  rule? — A.  I  think  they  improve  as  they  settle  and  mingle  with 
our  people. 

Q.  Wnen  they  first  come  in  among  your  fanners  in  New  Jersey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  on  the  farms,  do  you  observe  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
them  as  a  moral,  quiet,  and  orderly  people,  and  Americans,  or  any  other  nation- 
ality you  have  not  mentioned? — A.  Perhaps  not  generally,  but,  as  I  say,  the  char- 
acter has  to  be  discovered.  They  are  strangers;  we  do  not  know  them.  They 
come  and  appear  all  right,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  very  disappointing. 

Q.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  comxwirison  to  be  drawn  probably.  I  understand  you 
to  say,  that  remains  to  be  discovered  hereafter? — A.  I  said  their  moral  character 
would  have  to  be  discovered  in  each  case.  I  do  not  know-  the  character  of  these 
eentlemen  present  here.  I  presume  they  are  all  first-rate  fellows,  but  if  I  got 
Better  acquainted  with  them  I  might  find  some  faults,  and  they  might  find  some 
in  me.  We  may  take  a  man  on  the  farm  who  is  a  foreigner,  a  stranger,  and  from 
his  daily  work  and  appearances  he  seems  to  be  all  right. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  men  that  come  to  you  to-day,  but  in  the  X)a8t, 
men  of  that  claiss  you  have  had  experience  with.  How  do  they  class  as  quiet, 
industrious  people? — A.  They  compare  favorably.  Immigrants  of  50,  or  even  40, 
years  ago  were  a  better  addition  to  our  population  than  are  those  of  the  present. 
It  woula  be  very  much  better,  however,  for  a  man  to  settle  down  to  a  business 
and  become  efficient  in  it.  The  farm  needs  such  laborers  to-day.  I  have  had 
that  very  experience,  and  I  know  from  the  remarks  of  other  men  that  farm  labor 
is  not  efficient;  and  if  these  foreigners  are  going  to  take  up  farming  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  stick  to  it,  it  will  oe  much  oetter  for  them  and  for  the  farming 
interests.  Manufacturers  look  for  efficiency,  and  a  man  can  not  go  into  a  factory 
and  take  up  any  certain  line  of  work  unless  he  knows  it,  and  we  ought  to  look  for 
the  same  efficiency  on  the  farm,  but  as  a  rule  we  do  not  get  it.  If  a  man  can  not 
get  work  at  anything  else  he  goes  to  the  farm. 

Q.  And  the  farmer  has  to  teach  him  what  his  duties  are? — ^A.  Has  to  teach  him, 
and  whem  he  has  learned  he  usually  goes;  very  frequently  goes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Percentage  of  literacy  as  compared  with 
the  American  farmer? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  compare  them  in  the  lump 
with  our  American-bom  people,  laboring  men  if  you  choose.  Some  of  them 
compare  very  favorably  with  our  home  people.  The  great  majority,  I  think,  are 
very  illiterate.  Foreigners  coming  to  us  now  do  not  represent  average  European 
intelligence.  They  are  peasants,  coming  from  the  lower  strata  of  European 
society,  and  the  illiteracy  among  our  foreign-bom  population  is  38  per  cent  greater 
than  among  the  native  whites. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  to  colonize,  manifest  among  these  people,  in  your  part  of 
New  Jersey? — A.  Not  outside  of  the  Jewish  settlements. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ham- 
monton? — A.  Yes,  I  have  been  there,  and  have  been  to  the  Woodbine  settlement. 

Q.  Is  it  true  in  New  Jersey  that  wherever  there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  get 
lands  cheaply  the  Italian  laborers  brought  in  to  pick  fruit  and  do  like  things 
have  begun  to  get  hold  of  the  land — have  colonizea  and  gone  into  that  business 
and  almost  monoi)olized  it  in  that  locality? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  true.  Lands  that 
were  considered  as  barren  a  few  years  ago  are  being  utilized  and  turned  into  - 
productivity  for  these  crops  which  you  have  indicated.  We  have  several  colo- 
nies in  the  southern  part  of  the  State — the  Jewish  settlement  at  Woodbine,  as 
well  as  several  others— and  they  are  doing  fairly  well. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  colonize  the  foreigner  in 
New  Jersey  systematically  and  with  outside  aid  the  progress  has  been  less  rapid 
than  where  these  people  have  simply  gone  in  themselves  and  colonized,  by  force 
of  the  circumstances,  of  their  own  desires? — A .  I  think,  on  general  principles, 
that  is  true.  I  have  not  investigated  it  particularly.  The  fact  of  certain  assist- 
ance all  the  time  from  outside  sources  will  have  a  tendency  usually  to  lead  a  man 
to  comxiarative  indolence.  The  system  of  colonization  in  general  I  do  not  think 
is  best  for  the  country. 
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Q.  What  I  mean  is  this,  more  particularly:  Where  the  Americans  settle  and 
start  some  particular  sort  of  agriculture — ^as,  for  instance,  fruit  culture  at  Ham- 
monton — and  they  get  it  so  far  advanced  that  they  get  si>ecial  railroml  facilities, 
with  their  schools  and  churches  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  have  to 
employ  the  foreign  labor  to  help  them  pick  and  handle  the  stuff,  in  such  case  do 
the  foreigners  show  a  tendency  to  colonize  and  take  the  business  they  have  come 
to  assist  with?  And  if  that  be  true,  is  it  true  that  they  anywhere  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  found  a  place  of  their  own?  Is  it  not  the  tendency  always  to  take  that 
which  has  already  been  created?— A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  but  there  is  such  a 
tendency  to  create  a  similar  industry  of  their  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  the  success  or  nonsuccess  of  the  Jew- 
ish settlements  in  southern  New  Jersey?— A.  In  general,  I  may  say  they  are  suc- 
ceeding. Their  progress  has  been  somewhat  slow.  They  have  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with — very  gi*eat  difficulties — but  I  think  they  have  overcome  them. 

Q.  What  was  it  mainly,  agriculture  or  manufactures? — A.  Chiefly  agriculture. 
In  Woodbine,  for  example,  a  man  settles  on  10  acres  of  ground,  and  to  help  him  a 
little  house  is  built,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  and 
the  growing  of  certain  crops.  The  understanding  is  that  if  he  is  industrious  and 
makes  a  little  money  that  property  will  be  his  at  a  certain  stipulated  price  in  the 
near  future. 

.  What  county  are  they  located  in? — ^A.  Cape  May  chiefly. 
.  What  is  the  extent  of  lands  that  they  settle  on? — ^A.  In  the  different  colonies? 
.  Yes. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.    Several  hundred  acres  in  each  settlement, 
regating  thousands  of  acres. 

.  You  spoke  of  the  transient  help,  foreign-bom  laborers  and  others;  do  yon 
find  usually  among  that  class  of  immigrants  men  who  have  had  experience  in 
agriculture  in  the  countries  they  came  from? — A.  It  varies.  We  have  some  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  countries  they  came  from;  the  Swedes  and  Germans 
more,  I  think,  than  the  Hungarians. 

Q.  Does  that  come  from  the  iact  that  in  Scandinavia  there  are  more  small 
farms  than  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe? — A.  It  may  be  so.  I  have  not  thought 
of  the  cause  of  it  at  all.  The  Gorman  farmers  are  generally  considered  to  be  a 
thrifty  people  at  home.    They  are  industrious. 

Q.  Mainly,  then,  the  foreign-bom  help  in  New  Jersey  are  merely  laborers  with- 
out any  experience  in  agriculture  whatever? — A.  No,  I  could  not  say  that,  except 
a  certain  per  cent  of  them.  I  have  in  mind  now  Germans  who  came  to  our  State 
years  ago.  They  were  industrious,  worked  for  so  much  a  month,  and  saved  their 
money.  Tliere  are  scores  of  that  kind  of  men.  They  own  property  now.  They 
are  good  citizens.    But  I  do  not  recollect  any  Hungarians  of  that  class. 

Q.  Are  there  opportunities  in  New  England  or  New  Jersey  for  a  foreigner  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  agi'iculture  and  some  means,  to  establish  a  little  home 
there?  Are  the  opportunities  of  your  State  of  such  character  as  to  invite  that 
claims  of  immigration? — A.  Yes,  very  emphatically;  for  the  reason  that  our  lands 
have  decreased  in  value  from  former  valuations,  so  that  in  numerous  cases  the 
proi)erties  can  be  bought  for  the  value  of  the  improvements  on  them.  That  is  so 
throughout  the  whole  State,  and  I  know  it  is  measurably  true  in  New  England 
also. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  immigration  on  American  agriculture  as  to  New  Jer- 
sey?— ^A.  It  has  been  indirectly  against  it  in  the  East.  Unwarranted  and  unjust 
inducements  to  foreign  immigration  and  the  unfair  (unfair  to  the  i)eople  at  large) , 
almost  ^atuitous,  disposal  of  our  public  lands,  both  to  immigrants  and  railroad 
companies,  has  enormously  increased  agricultural  productions.  With  this  came, 
as  a  part  of  it,  exceptionally  low  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard,  and  fanners  in  the 
older  States  have  had  to  meet  this  competition.  The  result  has  been  that  for 
years  they  have  grown  some  of  their  crops  at  a  loss.  Small  wonder  that  the  busi- 
ness has  been  dragging.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  immigration  has  not  been .  in  New 
Jersey,  directly  apparent,  but  indirectly  it  has,  because,  as  I  say,  the  West  has 
been  taken  up,  ana  productions  have  been  so  enormously  increased  and  brought 
to  the  seaboard  at  so  low  a  freight  rate  that  we  were  driven  to  the  wall:  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  Dakota  is  just  as  near  New  York  as  a  bushel  in 
South  New  Jersey,  so  far  as  freight  is  concemed. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Gardner.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  regula- 
tion or  immigration?— A.  Well,  I  suggest  that,  as  we  are  just  beginning  to  recover 
from  this  depression,  the  tide  of  immigration  should  be  greatly  restricted,  at  least 
for  a  time.  There  are  enough  laborers  here  now  for  our  work  and  for  years  to 
come.  Let  these  have  it  and  the  labor  problem  will  soon  settle  itself.  If  any 
are  admitted  let  them  have  intelligence  and  capital,  so  as  to  be  a  help  and  not  a 
hindrance  and  burden  to  the  State.    Stop  tlie  opening  up  of  new  lands  for  at  least 
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25  years  to  come,  and.  incidentally,  irrigate  no  land,  oxcent  for  Grovemment  pur- 
poses, at  public  expense:  let  the  States  attend  to  that.    All  that  will  help. 

Q.  (By  Mt.Farquhar.)  Your  test  of  immigration  would  be  restrictive  meas- 
ures  with  reference  to  the  character  and  education  of  the  immigrant,  and  social 
standing,  and  to  his  having  a  sum  of  money  to  take  care  of  himself? — ^A.  Yes:  I 
think  that  would  be  fair.  It  would  be  well  to  take  care  of  our  people.  Then?  are 
80  many  here  now  dependent  on  labor  that  it  seems  an  injustice  to  bring  others 
to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  Under  our  treaty  obligations  with  all  foreign  powers,  how  could  the  United 
States  frame  a  law,  unless  they  abrogated  these  ti*eaties,  to  make  these  restric- 
tions?—A.  But  you  remember,  no  doubt,  that,  as  I  suggested,  unwarranted 
inducements  were  thrown  out  right  after  the  war.  The  railroad  companies,  when 
they  got  the  public  lands,  put  their  agents  on  the  Continent  and  advertised,  and 
the  steamship  companies  cooperated  and  brought  these  immigrants  here,  as  you 
know,  and  our  Western  lands  were  taken  up.  We  used  to  sing  it  as  one  of  our 
popular  song^.  I  remember  a  song  on  this  subject  of  about  forty  years  ago,  the 
chorus  of  which  was: 

'*  Come  along,  come  along — ^make  no  delay, 
Come  from -every  nation,  come  from  every  way: 
Our  lands,  they  are  broad  enough,  don't  be  alarmed. 
For  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm." 

Q.  Colored  labor — extent  of. — A.  In  some  localities  that  is  on  the  increase. 
They  come  from  the  Southern  States,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  both  North 
and  South  if  that  could  be  encouraged,  both  for  the  housework  and  for  the  farm. 
It  is  a  great  trouble  to  get  domestic  help,  as  you  know.  Young  girls  will  go  in 
the  store  and  work  in  the  factory,  but  they  won't  work  in  the  kitchen.  If  we  can 
get  these  colored  people  from  the  South  to  go  up  there  and  work  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  do  in  tne  South,  it  would  be  a  great  help.  The  majority  of  our  help 
now  is  white,  and  mostly  foreign. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  not,  that  as  soon  as  you  get  the  colored  girl  from  the  South 
to  me  Northern  kitchen  that  she  comes  in  contact  with  the  colored  people  of  the 
North,  and  inside  of  2  months  will  be  demanding  more  wages  than  the  store 
girl  gets  in  a  great  many  cases? — A.  Is  not  that  true  also  of  foreign  help?  You 
get  one  of  any  nationality  and  she  will  soon  be  initiate<l  and  demand  a  higher 
price.  It  is  true,  as  you  suggest,  no  doubt,  about  the  colored  girl  from  the  South, 
and  yet  I  have  kno^Ti  of  cases  where  they  have  worked  steadily  for  3  years,  and 
then  they  must  go  South  and  see  their  friends. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  school  age  of  children? — A.  We  run  from  6 
to  18  years  in  New  Jersey;  I  believe  that  is  the  school  age. 

Q.  What  about  the  siifficiency  of  the  public  school  facilities  in  New  Jersey? — 
A.  Any  growing  demand  for  increased  facilities  is  usually  promptly  met:  that  is 
to  say,  we  are  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Q.  You  do  not  thmk  there  is  any  lack  of  school  fa<;ilities  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  New  Jersey? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  enrolled?— A.  That  I  have  not.  I  think,  though, 
our  school  census  takers  usually  get  all  of  school  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  we  understand  that  you  have  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  in  New  Jersey — a  truant  law? — A.  Yes.  Under  that  law  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years  are  obliged  to  go  to  school  at  least  20  weeks 
each  year,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced  as  it  might  be,  not  to  the  letter. 

Q.  If  it  was  enforced  what  would  bo  the  result?— A.  They  would  have  to  go  to 
echo  1  so  many  weeks  in  the  year  unless  they  were  sick  or  were  being  taught 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Not  during  the  full  term?— A.  No,  I  think  not.  I  have  not  looked  it  up,  but 
I  think  that  while  from  5  to  18  is  the  school  age  the  compulsory  feature  does  not 
go  beyond  16.  Sometimes  the  earnings  of  the  children  in  the  factory  or  some 
other  industry  overcome  the  law,  and  they  do  not  get  all  the  education  they 
ought  to  have. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  fact  is,  the  compulsory  education  law  is 
enforced  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  in  the  State, 
and  the  rigor  or  laxity  with  which  it  is  enforced  depends  largely  ujwn  local 
sentiment?— A.  Yes,  largely 

Q.  In  80  far  as  you  know,  it  is  pretty  generally  enforced?— A.  Not  as  well  as  it 
should  be. 

Q.  As  to  the  adaptation  of  the  public  school  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the 
a^cultural  people,  what  have  you  to  say? — A.  The  curriculum  as  now  estab- 
lished in  our  puolic  schools  does  not  demand  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
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agricnltare  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  pupil 
to  secure  training  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  so  essential  to  his  life  work,  if 
he  expects  to  follow  the  farm.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  were  teachers  qualified 
and  required  to  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  that  underlie  a^- 
cultursJ  practice.  Indeed,  such  knowledge  would  be  of  advantage  to  all  pupils. 
We  have  had  a  committee  from  our  State  board  of  agriculture  confer  with  the 
State  board  of  education,  calling  attention  to  this  fact.  State  normal  school 
pupils  who  exi)ect  to  become  teachers  are  reauired  to  study  chemistry  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  botany,  etc.,  yet  the  technical  underlying  principles  of  agricul- 
ture are  not  touched.  Such  Imowledge  would  be  of  advantage  to  all,  because  we 
find  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  nearly  everybody  who  succeeds  in  nearly 
every  other  business  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  and  even  city  and  town  people  have 
a  yard,  a  garden,  or  a  tree  and  want  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them,  and  if  these 
principles  were  taught  somewhat  in  the  school  it  would  help  them.  Your  ques- 
tion suggests  a  remark  made  by  Prof.  Austin  E.  Apgar.  He  said:  "A  pupil  from 
one  of  the  leading  schools  of  this  State  recently  came  to  enter  the  normal,  and  as 
she  had  studied  and  been  graduated  from  the  subject  of  botany,  she  wished  to  be 
excused  from  taking  it  again  in  our  school.  When  questioned,  she  stated  that 
they  had  never  had  a  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant,  in  the  class  during  the  whole  course." 
Speaking  to  the  State  Board  ot  Agriculture,  he  further  said:  *'  Insist  that  some  of 
tne  time  in  your  schools  be  devoted  to  nature  and  natural  things.  Insist  that  the 
plants,  their  organs  and  the  office  of  these  organs,  are  subiects  as  worthy  of  study 
as  cube  root  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks.  Insist  that  the  education  of  the 
eye  to  see  things  and  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  these  things  is  as  important  as 
parsing;  that  a  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  rivers  of  Africa  be 

fiven  to  the  study  of  the  trees  of  your  neighborhood;  that  the  three  great  king- 
oms  of  nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  shall  at  least  have  a  few  periods 
of  the  school  course  devoted  to  their  study." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  agricultural  or  industrial  college  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey?— A.  We  have  an  agricultural  college  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, under  the  Morrill  Act. 

Q.  Is  that  exclusively  an  a^cultural  college,  or  what  are  the  branches? — ^A. 
Agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts;  that  is  what  the  charter  calls  for.  The 
pupils  take  a  course  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  our  State,  of  those 
who  have  graduated  a  very  small  per  c«nt  goes  from  the  college  to  the  farm.  I 
understand  in  North  Carohna  a  great  majority,  about  90  per  cent,  of  their  gradu- 
ates return  to  the  farm. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  general  opinion  that  these  colleges  and  industrial  schools  have 
been  the  real  foundation  or  bettering  farming  in  America?— A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
You  know  it  was  about  1840  that  Liebig  took  up  the  question  of  agricultural 
chemistry.  We  had  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potasn,  but  did  not  know  the 
value  of  either.  Chemistry  has  taken  hold  of  the  agi-icultural  question  and  dis- 
covered what  each  crop  is  in  need  of.  And  of  course  the  agri(5ultural  colleges 
have  taken  up  the  work  of  Liebig  and  enlarged  it,  and  by  their  bulletins  have 
brought  it  down  to  the  farmer,  and  if  he  will  read  and  attend  he  can  be  benefited. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ignorance  of  chemistry  of  the  soil  and  the  rotation 
of  crops  is  the  cause  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  United  States  land  to-day? — 
A.  Knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  the  plant  food  that  is  in  the  soil,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  soil  is  essential  knowledge.  I  have  found  that  true  in  our 
intermediate  West,  in  Illinois,  in  Iowa,  and  other  States;  continual  growing  of 
one  crop,  exhausts  all  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  that  that  crop  requires  and  the 
yield  is  reduced. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  agricultural  chemistry  had  done  what 
we  claim  for  it  and  discovered  the  elements  of  plant  food,  so  that  we  can  return 
them  to  the  soil,  would  not  all  the  detrimental  effects  of  continual  cropping  of 
one  plant  be  overcome? — ^A.  Laws  and  Gilbert  have  been  carrying  on  such  exi)eri- 
ments  in  England,  but  generally  that  will  not  work.  We  have  come  to  rotation 
as  the  better  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  is  because  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  taking  out? — 
A.  We  can  discover  that.  The  vigilant  farmer,  if  he  watches  and  finds  that  his 
crop  of  wheat,  for  example,  is  poorer  this  year  and  poorer  next  year,  can  discover 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  great  prairies  of  the  West  the  farmer  knows 
that  20  to  25  years  of  farming  has  exhausted  nearly  half  his  soil  proper,  and  his 
crops  of  to-day  are  just  so  much  less  than  they  have  been  in  the  old  native  soil. — 
A.  Yes;  they  nave  been  taking  out  the  plant  food  and  burning  the  fertilizing 
ingredients;  have  not  utilized  the  straw,  and  have  exx)orted  the  wheat.  If  they 
had  exported  the  flour  and  kept  the  bran  and  put  it  on  the  soil  it  would  have 
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been  different.  They  are  waking  np  to  that.  Notwithstanding  chemistry  has 
discovered  all  this,  the  farmer  has  to  get  his  money  out  of  his  crops  to  replenish 
his  soil. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Has  any  experiment  been  yet  made  that 
has  demonstrated  that  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are  the  sum  total  of 
•  plant  food?—- A.  Yes,  these  constitute  the  only  essential  fertility  elements.  The 
others  are  not  liable  to  be  exhausted. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  want  to  say  that  we  know  enough  about 
a^cultural  chemistry  to  enable  us  to  keep  a  soil  at  its  standard  with  fei*tilizer, 
with  continuous  cropping  of  the  same  thing? — ^A.  I  would  not  want  to  try  it  on 
a  farm  of  mine.  Would  use  some  green  crop  for  humus  in  connection  with  the 
fertilizer. 

Q.  We  do  not  know  what  to  put  back  yet? — ^A.  We  know  what  the  plant  needs, 
to  a  certain  extent;  not  in  every  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  condition  of  your  experiment  station 
in  New  Jersey? — ^A.  Its  condition  financially? 

Q.  Condition  as  to  its  usefulness  to  the  farmer  and  developing  the  condition  of 
the  soil  in  different  portions  of  the  State? — A.  We  think  it  very  valuable  indeed. 
We  believe  we  have  one  of  the  best  corps  of  professors  in  ihe  United  States. 
Prof.  Edward  B.  Voorhees  is  recognized  as  a  very  able  man.  They  carry  on  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  State  every  year  certain  exx)eriments  with  farm  crops, 
soils,  and  fertilizers,  and  demonstrate  what  is  best  for  the  locality.  I  have  char^ 
of  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  I  invite  the  professors  to  go  to  these  institutes  in 
the  winter  and  give  lectures  oh  these  subjects.  The  farmers  question  them,  and 
by  this  means  we  get  the  information  down  to  the  farmers  by  the  institutes  and 
the  bulletins,  and  we  think  the  experiment  stations  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
farmers. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that,  after  all,  the  experiments  that  are  made  on  the 
farm  as  to  what  the  soil  will  best  produce  are  better  than  the  laboratory?— A.  The 
labratory  discovers  principles.  The  farmer,  knowing  these,  works  more  intelli- 
gently with  his  soil. 

Q.  Can  you  now,  by  any  process  of  analysis,  or  in  the  laboratory,  tell  just  how 
much  phosphoric  acid  or  ammonia  there  may  be,  suitable  for  plant  food,  in  the 
8oil?~A.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  that,  as  Professor  Mapes  has  said,  is  to  ask 
the  soil  questions;  put  several  crops  there  with  different  proportions  of  different 
plant  foods  and  see  how  they  behave,  and  in  an  ordinarily  favorable  season  you 
will  see  the  trouble  and  can  correct  it. 

Q.  If  you  find  you  have  too  much  straw  and  not  enough  grain  you  have  the 
remedy?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  find  you  have  too  much  grain  to  the  amount  of  straw  and  the  grain 
falls,  you  know  generally  what  to  expects — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  local  experiment  stations,  all  under  the  control  of  your  general 
station? — ^A.  Expeiiment  farms.  The  farmers  are  cooperating  with  the  profes- 
sors in  that  way. 

Q.  You  test  the  soil  in  all  parts  of  your  State?— A.  Different  parts  each  year. 
A  soil  analysis,  as  you  suggest,  will  not  always  reveal  what  the  crop  wants.  It 
is  impracticable,  because  you  may  find  a  dozen  different  soils  on  as  many  acres. 
Soil  analysis  is  hardly  practicable;  the  other  way  is  better. 

Q.  And  the  farmer,  when  he  knows  what  is  best  to  apply  as  a  fertilizer,  is  then 
getting  in  the  best  condition  to  use  his  fertilizer  most  economically?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  until  he  reaches  that  point  the  application  of  fertilizer  is  an  experiment 
and  may  be  a  loss?— A.  May  be  a  loss,  largely  through  ignorance  in  its  applica- 
tion or  of  its  ingredients  or  availability. 

Q.  Have  you  a  farm  connected  with  your  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege?— ^A.  The  college  owns  a  farm,  and  the  professor  of  agriculture  lives  on  it, 
and  they  are  carrying  on  now  a  series  of  exx)eriment8  from  year  to  year,  which  is 
highly  edifying,  and  they  invite  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  come  there  and 
inspect  what  they  are  doing.  I  was  there  myself  the  other  day.  They  have  a 
very  modem  dairy,  and  it  is  more  than  self-supporting;  the  college  does  not  give 
the  professor  any  money  to  run  it.  He  is  maidng  the  farm  self-supporting  also 
and  making  some  money,  and  it  is  not  the  best  piece  of  land  in  the  State  by  a 
good  deal. 

Q.  Do  the  studepts  to  some  extent  perform  the  work  on  the  farm  under  the  eye 
of  the  professor? — ^A.  To  some  extent;  not  so  generally  as  would  be  desirable. 
They  mostly  simply  go  out  and  observe  what  is  Deinef  done. 

Q.  Are  there  any  inducements  held  out  to  the  stuaent  to  i)erform  work  on  the 
farm?— A.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that;  I  am  not  posted.  Prof.  George  H.  Cook 
nsed  to  say  that  although  yotmg  men  did  not  go  from  the  college  to  the  farm, 
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that  was  no  argument  against  this  kind  of  education,  and  that  in  the  final  out- 
come many  of  these  young  men  would  come  back  to  the  farm. 

Q.  How  about  technical  education? — A.  It  is  on  the  increase,  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Summer  schools  of  practical  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  dairying 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  esx)ecially  for  city  youth  contemplating  the  owner- 
ship of  a  country  home.  Let  them  take  a  few  months  of  the  practical  with  tiie 
theoretical  on  the  farms  of  leading  farmers  as  opportunity  offers.  That  is  being 
done  ift  New  York.  Mr.  George  E.  Powell  is  inviting  some  of  the  miUionaires' 
sons  from  the  city  to  farm,  and  last  summer  some  of  the  young  ladies  a^ed  to 
come  out  and  take  lessons  in  horticulture  on  the  farm.  1  wi3i  we  could  have 
more  of  that  kind  of  education.  As  to  the  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  we  have  in  New  Jersey  30,288  farms,  with  an  average  size 
of  86  acres;  total  value,  >159,262.840;  live  stock,  according  to  the  census,  $15,811 ,430; 
implements  and  machinery,  $7,378,644.  I  add  to  that  $1 ,500,000  for  this  fertilizer 
we  are  talking  about  (it  approximates  nearer  $2,000,000).  That  makes  a  total 
of  $183,952,914,  which  does  not  include  labor.  We  are  not  Iwgely  a  farming 
State,  but  those  who  are  in  it  make  a  good  showing. 

Q.  Earnings  of  capital  compared  with  40  years  ago? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
as  much  as  40  years  ago.  On  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture,  com- 
pared with  other  lines  of  business — banking,  manufacturing,  railroading,  mercan- 
tile, etc. — I  have  here  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  George  H.  Cook,  which  will 
give  some-light  [reading] : 

"  In  1870  the  capital  invested  in  agricultural  lands  and  implements  in  New  Jer- 
sey was  $265,000,000,  while  that  in  manufactures  and  mining  was  only  $80,000,000; 
but  the  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture  was  only  $46,000,000,  while  that  of 
manufactures  was  $169,000,000 — more  than  three  times  greater.  The  manufac- 
turer and  speculator  may  turn  his  capital  several  times  in  a  year,  while  the 
farmer  expects  to  get  back  but  a  small  portion  of  his  each  year. 

**  Invested  in  manufactories  only  in  1880  in  New  Jersey,  $106,236,593;  paid  in 
wages,  $46,083,045:  value  of  material,  $165,285,779,  making  $317,595,317.  Value 
of  products,  $254,380,236.  Value  of  farms,  fences,  and  buildings,  $190,895,833; 
implements  and  machinery,  $6,921,085,  making  $197,816,918,  or  $67,183,082  less 
than  in  1870. 

"Adding  to  this  the  value  of  live  stock,  $14,861,412,  and  fertilizers  used  in  1879, 
$1,601,609,  gives  us,  invested  in  agriculture,  in  1880,  $214,289,939.  The  estimated 
value  of  all  farm  productions  was  $29,650,756. 

**  While  the  amount  invested  in  manufacturing  in  1880  had  increased  about  one- 
third  over  that  invested  in  1870,  leaving  mining  out  of  the  estimate,  the  amount 
invested  in  agriculture  during  the  same  period  had  fallen  off  nearly  $15,000,000, 
and  the  productions  from  the  smaller  amount  invested,  $16,349,244,  being  about 
17^  per  cent  in  1870  against  13^  per  cent  in  1880.  From  these  estimated  produc- 
tions must  be  taken  interest  on  amount  invested;  cost  ot  production,  as  hire, 
board  of  help  and  family,  repairs,  taxes,  etc. ,  which  will  leave  a  very  low  average 
per  cent  of  actual  profit." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  agriculture  usually  is  the  first  to  feel  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  unwise  national  legislation  and  of  general  financial  crises,  and 
if  such  depressing  influences  are  long  continued  other  business  will  finally  feel 
the  blighting  effects  against  agriculture.  They  can  not  prosx)er  long  with  agricul- 
ture depressed.  And  the  fact  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  when  business 
depression  becomes  general  agriculture  must  first  revive  before  there  can  be  any 
general  improvement.  Our  recent  history  shows  this.  Keep  agriculture  pros- 
perous if  you  would  have  general  pro8i)erity. 

As  to  the  taxation  of  agricultural  property,  assessments  are  not  uniform;  assess- 
ors are  in  some  cases  a  law  unto  themselves  in  fixing  valuations.  As  to  its 
**  extent,"  as  I  understand  the  purport  of  that  word,  it  is  very  general  and  com- 
prehensive for  most  forms  of  property.  Other  forms  of  property  sometimes 
evade  or  escape  with  a  nominal  assessment.  Its  effects  are  often  burdensome 
because  not  equitable.  A  State  board  of  taxation  has  been  constituted  by  law  in 
New  Jersey  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  has  done  excel- 
lent work  in  unifying  the  methods  of  and  basis  of  valuations  for  the  assessors' 
guidance.  It  has  arbitrary  power  to  adjust  assessments  that,  in  their  view,  are 
unfair.  A  great  need  is  to  have  a  correct  and  uniform  basis  on  which  valuations 
shall  be  made.  Farmers  are  required  to  pay  taxes  on  certain  forms  of  property 
over  and  over,  as  long  as  they  live,  that  never  earn  anything.  A  young  couple 
start  in  and  get  $200  or  $300  worth  of  furniture,  and  if  they  live  40  years  they  are 
taxed  forty  times  on  that  furniture.  Our  statute  says  tax  all  property  at  its  full 
value;  but  who  shall  fix  that  value? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  very  much  concerned  about  the  subject  of 
taxation  in  New  Jersey?    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  are  about  to  be  relieved  from 
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taxes  by  the  enormous  revenue  flowing  into  yonr  treasnry  as  a  result  of  the  cor- 
porations being  cliartered  by  your  State? — ^A.  The  taxpayer,  except  in  a  general 
way,  does  not  liave  any  access  to  that.  A  bill  was  passed  last  winter  by  the  legis- 
lature, which  will  permit,  after  a  certain  amoant,  the  taming  over  of  any  surplus — 
excess  of  that  amount — ^to  the  counties  to  relieve  them  of  their  school  tax.  The 
only  State  tax  we  have  is  the  school  tax. 

(^.  Has  this  relief  come  to  you  on  account  of  this  revenue  that  I  speak  of? — ^A. 
This  has  gone  on  for  several  years.  We  could  not  have  projected  our  oi^  asylums, 
reformatories,  armories,  etc. ,  without  a  State  tax  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  income. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  that  income  has  been  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey?— A. 
The  amount  received  by  the  State  for  the  year  1897  from  railroads  and  canals, 
less  the  amount  allotted  to  taxing  districts,  was  $909,211,  and  from  the  tax  on 
miscellaneous  corporations  ^830,941.    This  (1899)  has  been  an  exceptional  year. 

(J.  (Senator  Mal.ix)RY.)  You  say  the  school  tax  is  the  only  State  tax?— A.  The 
only  State  tax. 

Q.  Bo  you  have  any  bonded  debt? — ^A.  Yes;  a  remnant  of  our  old  civil-war  debt 
of  |7 1,000.    It  is  not  payable  until  1902;  otherwise  we  could  pay  it  now. 

Q.  This  State  board  of  taxation  is  taking  up  that  question  of  fixing  the  valua- 
tions. Assessors  have  been  a  law  unto  themselves? — A.  Some  assessors  have 
ignored  the  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  State  board  of  taxation  is 
cumpelling  uniformity.  If  the  taxpayers  would  take  the  matter  up  they  would 
find  the  burdens  and  incongruities  greatly  relieved. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been  since  New  Jersey  abolished  all  State 
taxes  except  for  school  purposes?— A.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  1884,  tax- 
ing railroads,  canals,  and  imposing  an  annual  license  tax  on  miscellaneous  cor- 
porations, the  revenues  from  tiiese  sources  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  running 
State  expenses,  without  levying  a  State  tax  on  private  property'. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  county  tax  and  the  school  tax  make — ^the  per- 
centage?— A.  Although  the  State  constitution  requires  that  all  property  shall  be 
assessed  at  true  value,  in  most  of  the  counties  it  is  the  practice  of  the  assessors  to 
assess  at  a  percentage  of  true  value,  contrary  to  law.  The  average  tax  rate  for 
1897  in  State  was  1.78.  In  the  urban  counties  where  the  assessment  is  based  on 
an  average  of  60  yer  centum  of  true  value,  the  tax  rate  is  about  $2.13  per  one 
hundred  dollars*  valuation.  In  the  agricultural  counties  where  property  is 
assessed  at  true  value,  the  average  rate  of  taxation  is  $1.26. 

(^.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  causes  and  extent  of  migration  of  agricul- 
tunsts?— A.  The  promise,  often  unrealized,  of  bettering  their  condition.  Decline 
in  prices  of  agricultural  products  is  caused  by  overproduction  and  the  other  causes 
named,  and  also  no  systematic  management  by  city  authorities  to  see  to  it  that 
all  food  supplies,  esx>ecially  quickly  perishable  articles,  such  as  fruits,  are  regularly 
supplied  or  made  accessible  to  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  every  day  at  a  fair 
price.  I  do  not  know  where  the  city  authorities  are  taking  hold  of  this  question 
with  a  view  of  getting  fruit  and  other  i>erishable  substances  before  the  poorer 
classes,  fresh  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  hucksters  regulate  that,  and  wnen  it 
reaches  them  it  is  frequently  stale  and  hardly  fit  to  eat.  In  the  section  of  the 
very  poor  it  seems  to  me  our  city  authorities  might  do  something.  It  would  help 
farmers,  too,  very  much.  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  more  produced  than  is 
needed;  the  fact  is,  it  does  not  get  to  the  people  as  quickly  as  it  ought,  and  at  a 
price  at  which  they  could  purchase  it.  The  price  advances  every  time  it  changes 
hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  you  describe  now  the  various  channels  that 
the  garden  truck,  for  instance,  when  it  leaves  the  farm,  goes  through  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  and  what  the  cost  is  in  each  channel? — A.  I  can  not:  I 
know  oftentimes  cars  are  side  tracked,  and  the  products  arrive  in  a  partially 
damaged  condition,  and  I  have  heard  producers  say  it  is  impossible  tor  them 
personally  to  get  their  goods  before  the  consumers  in  certain  cities  because  of  the 
phalanx  of  middlemen,  hucksters,  and  dealers  who  stand  between  them — some 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way.  I  can  not  give  you  details.  There  is  one  other  thing 
in  that  connection  that  I  have  no  doubt  indirectly  plays  a  large  and  serious  part 
in  the  declension  of  prices  of  farm  products,  and  that  is  adulteration,  and  the 
consumer  gets  no  benefit  from  it.  The  genuine  article  is  adulterated  with  the 
cheaper,  as  you  know,  and  the  consumer  pays  the  price  of  the  genuine.  That  is 
what  we  are  after  in  this  pure-food  movement.  If  an  article  may  be  adulterated, 
let  us  have  it  sold  for  just  what  it  is,  stamped  just  as  our  fertilizer  bags  are,  and 
the  consumer  can  buy  intelligently. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  article  of  New  Jersey  product  is  adulterated, 
outside  of  butter— agricultural  products  proper?- A.  Feeds  are  adulterated,  bran, 
flour  with  meal,  etc.  Groceries  are  adulterated.  Paris  green  is  an  article  the 
farmers  are  complaining  of  this  year;  they  get  very  little  benefit  from  it;  it  is 
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very  variable  in  quality.  I  do  not  say  it  is  adulterated.  I  was  speaking  in  the 
last  sentence  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yonr  idea  is  that  everything  should  be  sold  for 
what  it  is;  if  adulterated,  it  should  be  so  branded;  if  it  is  marked  **  pure,"  it 
should  be  pure,  and  the  person  who  sells  it  as  pure  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  purity?— A.  Yes;  that  is  right.    There  should  be  some  means  for  redress. 

Q.  If  you  buy  buckwheat  flour,  you  do  not  want  25  per  cent  buckwheat,  and  75 
•per  cent  some  other  kind? — ^A.  If  I  buy  buckwheat  I  do  not  want  a  certain 
proportion  of  fine  indian  meal  or  some  other  cheaper  substance. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pure-food  law  in  New  Jersey?— A.  Yes;  smce  1881.  It  includes 
all  foods  and  drinks  used  by  man  and  all  medicines. 

Q.  Have  you  an  officer  specially  appointed  to  enforce  your  pure-food  law? — A. 
That  is  in  charge  of  the  State  board  of  health  largely,  aided  by  the  State  dairy 
conunissioner,  who  is  investigating  the  food  products.  He  finds  that  a  very  large 
per  cent  are  adulterated. 

Q.  Is  his  office  at  the  capital?— A.  Yes;  in  the  State  house. 

Q.  As  to  the  decline  in  money  value  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  older  States; 
causes  and  extent. — A.  The  opening  up  of  new  lands  with  such  enormous  rapid- 
ity; sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural  workers,  from  abroad  largely; 
very  low  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard;  farming  for  the  cereals  by  wholesale  by 
means  of  improved  machinery  on  the  Western  plains^  which  was  not  possible 
there  nor  in  the  older  States  to  such  an  extent  without  it — causes  a  low  price  for 
farm  products,  hence  the  farmers*  sons  in  the  East  sought  new  fields  of  work  and 
farm  values  declined  even  below  the  cost  of  buildings  and  improvements.  The 
decline  is  general.  As  I  said,  we  have  just  begun  to  recover  from  that  condition 
of  things,  and  I  hope  it  will  go  on.     That  is  my  view. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.Y  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  thrifty,  industrious,  inteUi- 

fent  man  can  make  a  good  living  in  New  Jersey? — ^A.  Yes;  with  a  little  capital, 
would  not  be  afraid  to  buy  an  average  good  farm  with  improvements  if  I  could 
pay  for  half  of  what  it  cost.  I  could  make  my  way  nicely  and  pay  for  the  farm 
at  present  prices;  farms  are  so  low. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  That  being  the  case,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
tendency  of  the  farm  laborer  to  go  to  the  city?  You  say  the  young  men  on  the 
farms  are  rapidly  leaving  them  and  going  to  the  cities. — ^A.  Mr.  Gardner  sug- 
gested it  was  cleaner  work  they  were  looking  for  in  the  city,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
promise,  the  hope,  rather,  of  making  money  more  rapidly  in  the  city.  The  young 
man  is  after  a  sudden  increase,  and  wants  to  ^et  ricn  quick,  and  goes  to  the  city; 
and  coupled  with  that  he  has  the  idea  that  it  is  a  little  more  respectable,  and  he 
goes  to  the  city.  Although  he  has  an  honest  desire  to  improve  his  condition  and 
to  make  money  more  rapidly  than  he  can  on  the  farm,  it  is  largely  sentimental. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  experience  of  the  young  men  who  have 
gone  from  the  farm  to  the  city?  Have  they  found  it  advantageous  or  otherwise? — 
A.  We  can  answer  only  in  a  general  way.  We  have  statistics  to  the  effect  that 
not  a  very  large  per  cent  of  those  who  go  to  the  city  with  the  expectation  of 
making  money  succeed.  They  drag  along  in  some  clerical  employment  year  after 
year. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  true  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  agricultural  lands  in  New  Jersey? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  decline  has  been  due  to  the  decline  in  the  profits  of  agriculture? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  hopeless  outlook  the  source  of  the  great  influence  on  the  young 
man  who  is  growing  up  on  the  farm,  if  he  sees  it  growing  more  hopeless  and  dis- 
couraging from  day  to  day? — A.  Yes.  But  there  is  another  cause.  If  any  of  you 
have  ever  attended  an  agricultural  meeting  and  heard  a  man  lecture  of  stock 
raising,  he  has  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  heredity,  of  blood,  of  parental 
influence.  Remember  that  some  of  the  children  of  the  last  25  years  have  been 
bom  in  families  where  the  hearts  of  the  parents  have  been  set  against  agriculture; 
they  have  come  into  life  with  hearts  averse  to  agriculture,  and  the  first  thought 
is  to  run  from  it. 

Q.  There  is  a  cause  why  the  parents  had  an  aversion? — A.  Your  answer  conies 
in  there,  and  the  boy  has  taken  up  the  same  point. 

Q.  They  have  always  had  a  hopeless  impression? — A.  Most  of  the  crops  were 
grown  without  much'if  any  profit  for  a  period  of  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  The  young  man  who  stayed  on  the  farm,  according  to 
your  testimony,  has  fared  better  than  the  man  who  took  his  chances  in  the  city? — 
A.  In  general  he  will  fare  better,  in  the  outcome,  I  am  sure.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases,  of  course.  Some  will  go  to  the  cities  and  succeed  and  some  will  stay 
on  the  farm  and  will  not  succeed. 
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Q.  Jast  as  it  is  tme  that  the  average  of  men  who  never  gamble  or  speculate 
come  out  best;  but  the  fact  is  that  a  few,  one  here  and  one  there,  make  more  or 
less  money  out  of  it. — ^A.  The  idea  of  the  young  man  on  the  farm  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  young  man  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  that  also  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  perhaps,  of 
the  desire  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  men  to  become  prominent  in  politics  and 
statesmanship? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  although  we  have  some  prominent 
men  who  have  gone  into  politics  and  become  prominent  there.  I  think  few  have 
left  the  farm  for  politics.    This  ambition  has  come  later. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  do  not  mean  x>olitics  alone;  you  mean 
profession?— A.  Yes;  profession.    Not  politics  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford. )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  amusements  of  city  life,  and 
the  allurements  as  well,  which  are  so  often  portrayed  to  the  farm  boy,  who  is  tired 
of  his  daily  toil,  weekly  toil,  and  monthly  toil — ^that  that  will  have  as  great  an 
influence  in  brinpng  him  from  the  farm  to  the  city  as  any  other  influence?— A 
I  have  no  doubt  it  has  a  very  strong  attraction.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  social 
intercourse.  It  was  to  meet  this  that  such  business  and  social  organizations  as 
the  grange  were  organized. 

Q-  ^o  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  greatest  influences  operating  toward 
leading  farm  boys  from  the  farm  to  the  city  are  imaginary  inducements?— A. 
Well,largel5r,  bred  of  discontent. 

*'  Declme  in  productive  conditions  of  soil  in  said  (older)  States;  causes  and 
remedies."  This  reached  the  first  climax  about  40  years  ago.  I  remember  when 
some  of  our  best  lands  of  to-day  were  turned  out  as ''  commons,*'  and  were  driven 
over.  The  plant  food  was  gone  and  the  farmer  did  not  know  how  to  get  it  back. 
Peaches  came  alouR  and  brought  a  little  money,  and  marl  was  discovered.  That 
brought  clover,  and  clover  improved  the  soU.  Then  came  along  these  agricultural 
investigations  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  the  tendency  has  been  forward 
educe  in  the  better  farming  repons  of  the  State.  From  that  time  on  up  to  the 
recent  depression,  the  proMctive  capacity  of  our  lands  increased  in  New  Jersey, 
and  now  we  produce  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  any  Western  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Why  do  you  say  not  in  south  Jersey? — A. 
Those  are  sand  regions,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  production  of  wheat  was  30.7 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  State  in  1897. 

Q.  (By  A.  L.  Harris.)  Your  average  was  higher  than  Ohio? — ^A.  Higher  than 
any  Western  State.  I  did  not  find  it  in  California,  because  continual  cropping 
vrith  the  same  crop  on  the  same  soil  has  exhausted  the  plant  food  necessary  to  its 
production.  Chemistry  has  revealed  what  constituents  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  several  crops,  and  what  dairy  cows  and  other  domestic  animals  need 
for  best  results.  This  necessary  plant  food,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  are  provided  commercially.  Peru  has  provided  nitrate,  and  all  the  clovers 
and  other  leguminous  crops  are  grown  by  progressive  farmers.  That  is  the  key, 
I  think,  to  reclaiming  all  inin-down  soils  in  almost  any  part  of  the  countiy  where 
clover  will  grow,  and  where  that  would  not  grow  wo  can  try  some  other  similar 
plant. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maixory.)  Do  you  know  what  methods  have  been  resorted  to 
in  centi-al  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  soil  from  total  destruction — 
soil  which  has  been  cultivated  for  hundreds  of  years,  in  Germany  and  Frante? — 
A.  They  were  doing  something  a  hundred  years  before  chemistry  was  paying  any 
attention  to  it.  They  depended  on  le^minous  and  root  crops  largely.  German 
farmers  live  on  little  farms,  and  they  have  been  very  saving  of  manure.  As  Mark 
Twain  says:  "Their  bank  is  their  manure  heap.'*  And  they  not  only  preserve 
the  coarser  part  of  it,  but  they  have  been  very  choice  of  the  nitrogenous  part — 
the  liquid  and  urine.  I  have  been  told  by  progressive  farmers  that  at  the  proper 
time — the  spring  of  the  year — they  apply  this  to  certain  crops,  and  the  effect  has 
been  most  benencial  and  helpful. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  save  the  drainage  of  the  cities  and  transfer  it  back  to 
the-  soil? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  experiments.  There  is  one  going  on  in 
France,  I  think,  to  save  the  sewage  of  Pans,  but  as  yet  it  is  too  exi)ensive. 

Q.  Have  you  any  calcidation  of  the  value  of  the  garbage  of  the  cities  if  taken 
back  to  the  soil?— A.  It  would  be  immense.  Anything  that  smells  bad  has  gen- 
erally the  elements  of  manure  in  it,  although  stink  is  not  essentially  manure. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  All  stink  is  not  manure,  but  all  manure 
stinks? — ^A.  Not  necessarily,  although  your  qaestion  is  to  the  point — if  we  could, 
by  any  means,  save  the  cit^  sewage  and  apply  it  generally  to  our  soils,  it  would 
aid  in  rapidly  restoring  their  fertility. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  done  in  some  of  the  small  countries  of  Europe  for  a  long 
period? — ^A.  I  can  not  state  positively. 
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^.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  effects  of  increa^pd  acreage  on  productioiis,  on 
pricei:(.  oii  profitvS»  on  wages ♦  on  einplojTiient? — A.  Incretised  acreage  lowers  prices; 
that  is,  if  you  increast^  the  acreage  above  the  demand  of  the  coiu^iiner,  as  ba^ 
been  done  m  ci^rtain  line;:!,  the  increase  dej^troys  the  profits;  reduces  the  numbers 
ot  those  who  might  otherwise  be  steadily  employed.  As  tor '  ^  bonanza  "  fanning — 
in  18US I  was  in  California  and  pasvwd  up  through  the  Sacrainentw  VaJley.  There 
were  supposed  to  be  15,000,  20,000,  or  30,000  acres  owned  hj  one  man,  plovved. 
Heeded,  aud  harvested  hy  the  best  improved  macixinery.  Suppose  this  large  prop- 
erty wa«  divided  up  into  100-acre  fann.'^,  the  i>opulfttion  would  he  increased  and 
employment  given  to  many  people;  roads  would  he  improved:  ^schools  would  be 
estabUshed. 

Q.  **  Organization  of  agriculturi«irt^:  ransps  inducing;  objects  sought;  results 
gecnred;  rules  governing.*'— A.  Tht^  t-auM  s  indtning  are,  I  think,  in  general,  hon^ 
of  impro\dng  their  conditioa,     I  biow  that  lo  he  the  case— to  increase  the  intelli- 

Senee;  to  buy  at  wholesale  prices  by  buying  in  large  quantities.  I  know  they  are 
oing  that  m  my  State  now.  i>articnlarly  in  ferttlissers  and  groceries.  To  cooper* 
ate  in  selling,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  trauspoitation  thereby,  and  to  work  t^tgether 
for  the  general  improvement,  with  reference  to  roads,  schools,  taxation, "social 
advantages,  etc.  Tnese  results  are  l)eing  secured  and  rules  governing  are  frater- 
nal, businesslike,  and  strict.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mrxirestown  and  in  other 
localities  they  save  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  hy  buying  fertilizers  and  mix- 
ing them  themselves,  instead  of  buying  from  the  manufacturers  of  fertUizers, 
One  object  they  have  in  view  i^  to  save  money  in  that  way.  They  also  intn-ease 
their  intelligence.  They  have  discassions  and  essays,  and  take,  as  I  suggest, 
an  interejit  in  other  matters  anddiscuiss  them, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mali/jry.)  On  that  point  of  roads;  You  have,  I  suppase,  a 
system  of  public  roads — aid  for  building  roads  in  New  Jersey?— A.  Yes;  we  have, 
I  might  say,  several  systems.  We  have  the  old-time  township  system  of  appro* 
imutinK  money  for  the  improvement  or  repairing  ftf  the  publir  roads.  There  was 
u  lavv  pasi^ed  a  few  years  ago  taking  the  niaTjagement  of  thesr  r<iads  from  over- 
seers entirely  and  putting  it  in  the  liantls  of  the  ti:)wn  committee.  Then  we  had 
special  road'  acts;  for  instance,  the  Union  Cfumty  law,  by  which  they  could 
improve  their  roads,  and  piior  to  that  Hudson  County;  but  later  the  general 
road  act  for  improving  roads  under  a  State-aid  systeni  was  inaugurated. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  Q  aedneu.  )  Please  give  an  outHne  of  that  and  what  has 
been  done  with  it. — A.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  has  tiiken  an  a^'tive  part 
in  road  im|>rovements  since  ori^anized  26  years  ago.  During  Govern 'ir  Ablvott'a 
admi  instigation  wo  bad  a  committee  appointed  from  the  board.  They  were  then 
desirous  of  having  improvements  and  of  having  the  road  laws  codified,  because 
they  were  so  nianv  and  so  intricat-e.  In  the  discussion  of  th<^  i^iif-stion  in  my 
oflBce  of  what  conhl  he  done,  Mr.  Conrow  suggested  that  the  Statv  slirmld  help  to 

asked  the  exet^utve 
State  road  conven- 
^  ,  ,  State  n^ad  conven- 
tion, ni^'ctiiig  right  after  the  meeting  of  Iftie  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  they 
were  v^ry  enthusia^ic  meetings.  It  was  surprising  to  find  the  interest  that  was 
manifested  in  tlie  question.  Just  then  this  idea  of  State  aid  was  advanced  and 
tlie  law  formulated,  and  I  think  the  fiiist  year  $7:5,000  was  appropriat<xl  under 
Governor  Abbott's  administration.  He  wanted  to  restrict  it  to  $25,000,  but  w© 
finally  got  it  up  to  $75,000,  The  first  year  of  that  system  not  much  of  that  money 
wa«  used,  I  think  nearly  §40,000  or  S-W.OOO  went  back  into  the  treasury.  The 
farmers  were  afraid  of  it  in  many  localities.  They  said  it  wouhl  be  a  burden  to 
tlieni  if  they  had  to  pay  f t>r  the  hnilding  of  a  road  and  then  keep  it  up  after- 
wards. The  next  year  the  matter  became  more  popular,  and  it  has  b(?en  growing 
in  popularity  ever  since,  so  that  the  appropriation  increased,  I  might  say,  to 
$10O,CKK>  later,  and  last  ye^r  to  ^150,00*)  for  this  purpose.  Under  that  law,  if  the 
parties  living  along  any  Hue  of  road  want  a  stone  road  built  by  State  aid  they 
sign  a  petition  to  that  effect,  which,  I  believe,  the  law  retjuires  to  be  signed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  property  owners. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Ma LLORY.)  What  distance?— A,  An^Mlistance. 

Q.  Suppose  a  road  was  2Q  miles  long;  would  it  require  two-thirds  living  along 
tliAt  20-mile  stretch?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  they  petition  for  a  shorter  road V— A,  Oh,  yes.  I  think  a  mile  is  the 
shortest.  If  the  application  is  granted,  they  are  t!»  pay  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
building  of  the  road. 

Q.  The  x>eople  who  sign  it,  or  the  connty?— A.  The  people  owning  projierty  along 
the  road;  and  the  State  pays  one-third  and  the  county  one-third.  Appraisers  are 
appointed  to  fix  the  proportionate  sum  that  each  one  of  these  property  owners 
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shotild  pay,  constitntiiig  this  one-third.  After  the  road  is  bnilt,  laid  down,  and 
accepted,  it  becomes  a  county  road. 

Q.  And  to  be  cared  for  at  county  exi)ense? — A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Then  the  road  tax  is  mostly  from  counties,  is  it  not? — A.  Yea;  for  these 
roads.  The  freeholders  report  to  the  coxmty  l>oard  of  assessors  the  sum  required 
annually.  This  sum  is  included  in  the  annual  assessments,  is  collected  and  paid 
oyer  to  the  county.  We  take  township  tax  for  ordinary  roatds,  and  there  may  be 
special  tax  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  contract  and  let  out  repairs? — A.  Yes. 

y.  You  have  no  county  convict  labor  or  anything  of  that  kind?— -A.  No.  The 
original  act  confined  the  material  for  the  roiads  to  stone  macadam  or  telford, 
and  the  width  and  depth  is  a  matter  agreed  uyon  largely  by  the  property  owners 
and  road  commissioners;  but  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  last  law,  allow- 
ing State  aid  for  the  building  of  roads  with  gravel,  and  also  oyster  shells,  also 
before. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  in  New  Jersey  per  square  yard  is  to 
build  a  stone  road?— A.  From  20  to  70  cents;  a  little  more  where  the  road  bed  is 
springy;  less,  if  rock  is  mined  near  the  road  to  be  constructed. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
lands  m  New  Jersey  seemed  to  be  primarily  caused  by  opening  large  areas  in  the 
West,  did  it  not?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  After  that.  New  Jersey,  lyin|:  directly  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
with  the  variofls  considerable  cities  within  it,  became  largely  a  tracking  area, 
did  it  not?— A.  Especially  near  the  cities. 

O.  So  that  the  ordinary  farming  was  displaced  by  truck  farming.  That  used 
to  De  profitable,  but  now  it  is  all  gone;  and  where  does  that  competition  come 
from;  do  you  know? — A.  For  early  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Southern  States 
largely,  for  grain  and  meat — fat  cattle — from  the  West,  by  reason  of  railroad 
facilities;  but  that  is  a  matter  we  must  face  and  meet. 

Q.  It  is  true,  then,  is  it,  that  the  transportation  facilities  from  the  South  and 
West  raise  a  competition  that  is  destructive  to  the  New  Jersey  farming?— A.  Yes; 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  spoke  of  the  wheat  a  while  ago,  and  the  chairman  sug- 
gested that  they  abandon  wheat  and  go  into  truck  farming.  Of  course,  at  par- 
ticular times,  the  competition  of  the  South  strikes  pretty  neavy;  other  times  it 
does  not  affect  us  much;  so  our  gardeners  and  truck  farmers  try  to  run  in  between 
these  times. 

Q.  Does  that  competition  prevent  the  New  Jersey  farmer  from  getting  the 
prices  he  used  to  get  for  his  first  fruits? — A.  In  general,  yes.  In  various  isolated 
cases  tie  may  get  those  big  prices,  but  they  do  not  stay  long. 

Q.  Can  he  ever  get  them,  only  when  he  gets  the  first  pease  marketed?  Have 
not  Southern  x>ea8e  cut  it  down  to  standard  level? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  an  illustration  of  all  other  kinds  of  products;  so  that  milk  is 
about  the  only  thing  now  that  is  free  from  competition  from  a  long  distance? — 
A.  That  is  bein^  overcome  by  refrigerated  cars.  Dairymen  are  not  getting  2  cents 
a  quart  for  their  milk  for  the  year.  It  does  not  pay  at  that  price  a  profit  such  as 
should  be  derived  from  a  business  requiring  so  great  an  outlay  of  money,  time,  and 
labor. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  present  annual  production  in  relation  to  con- 
sumption and  existing  markets? — ^A.  I  will  simply  answer  that,  in  some  lines,  it  is 
in  excess  of  demand  at  paying  prices. 

Q.  Overproduction  in  certain  lines;  underproduction  in  other  lines;  causes  and 
remedies? — A.  This  occurs  from  various  causes.  Ignorance  of  market  demands 
leads  to  excessive  planting  sometimes.  Natural  conditions  unusually  favorable, 
give  a  crop  far  above  normal  at  times.  Underproduction  results  from  the  same 
cause  as  first  named ,  and  also  adverse  weather  conditions.  Farmers  should  be  bet- 
ter informed  as  to  the  world's  annual  requirements  of  the  several  crops,  and  care- 
fully prepared  reports  as  to  acreages  devoted  to  these  crops  in  the  different  States 
should  be  given  out  each  winter  by  the  State  boards  of  agriculture  to  their  own 
States,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agnculture  to  the  several 
State  boards.  A  great  aid  to  a  correct  knowledge  on  this  subject  would  be  to  have 
our  foreign  consuls  report  as  to  production  and  consumption  in  foreign  countries 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  think  that  has  been  hinted  at 
by  somebody.  If  such  information  could  be  furnished  and  utilized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  put  before  the  farmers ,  it  would  be  helpful.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  imi>08sible  to  so  regulate  the  acreage  as  to  have  an  annual 
production  just  equal  to  the  requirements  of  mankind,  either  locally  or  generally, 
exactly  or  anywhere  near  it.    Suppose  we  do  know  just  what  we  would  need  in  the 
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United  States,  and  how  many  acres  would  be  required  under  natural  conditions  to 
produce  it,  and  we  plant  so  many  acres,  but  there  comes  a  drought  we  did  not 
expect,  the  people  would  have  to  suffer.  So,  after  all,  our  excess  acreage  may 
sometimes  be  a  olessing  in  disguise  to  the  consumer. 

Diversification  of  agricultural  industries;  This  would  be  helpful  locally  in  some 
sections. 

Effect  of  improved  machinery  on  production  and  prices:  Improved  machinery 
has  made  x>ossible  ranch  farming  on  a  scale  that  was  impossible  before  its  advent, 
and  hence  enormous  acreages  have  been  brought  into  productivity.  With  an 
enormously  increased  acreage  and  increased  crops,  consequently  lower  prices  fol- 
lowed. Anyone  who  has  traveled  over  the  Dakotas  in  the  time  of  wneat  har- 
vest would  be  convinced  of  this.  If  we  had  to  plow  that  in  the  old  way,  sow  it  by 
hand,  and  harvest  it  with  the  cradle  it  would  never  be  done.  Improved  machin- 
ery has  worked  a  revolution  in  that  direction. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  West? — A.  Yes;  and  in  the  East  relatively. 

Q.  The  farmer  in  the  East,  before  the  advent  of  machinery,  in  determining  the 
acreage  which  he  would  cultivate  each  year  was  ^ided  more  by  the  amount  that 
he  could  fertilize  than  by  the  difficulty  of  harvestmg  it,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  and 
it  depended  oh  what  he  could  take  care  of. 

Q.  Has  the  advent  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  been  a  great  agent  in  the  increase 
of  acreage  and  overproduction? — A.  Yes;  in  a  general  way  it  has.  It  has  brought 
up  acres  which  were  unproductive  years  ago.  It  has  increased  the  product  per  acre 
very  largely.  Our  wheat  average  in  New  Jersey  a  few  years  ago  was  12  or  13.  It 
has  run  up  to  16  now,  and  20.    That  has  helped.  • 

Q.  As  to  *'  the  extension  of  foreign  markets — possibilities  and  methods?" — A.  It 
is  possible,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Our  consuls  can  help,  as  suggested.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  help  by  introducing  our  products  abroad,  and 
teaching  foreigners  their  value  by  teaching  them  how  to  prepare  them.  Special 
agents  should  be  sent  to  Asiatic  countries  to  introduce  our  cereal  products  and 
extend  their  use,  especially  wheat.  I  remember  a  remark  of  President  Hill,  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  System,  at  St.  Paul  in  1897,  that  he  believed  it  possible, 
without  much  effort,  to  introduce  the  use  of  our  wheat  flour  in  Asiatic  countries, 
so  that  they  would  take  all  the  surplus  flour  of  the  Pacific  States  without  any 
trouble.    They  do  not  know  what  we  have  and  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 

Under  42 — "  cost  of  production,  including  interest  on  capital,  cost  of  labor,  and 
other  charges" — the  cost  of  production  is  largely  determined  by  the  yield  per  acre 
for  farm  crops,  or  the  yield  per  head  for  dairy  animals,  but  other  factors  must  be 
first  considered,  as  value  of  land,  expenditure  for  fertilizers,  feeds,  machinery, 
labor,  marketing,  etc.  These  vary  somewhat  in  different  crops  and  in  different 
localities.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  at  a  general  statement  cover- 
ing that  question.  We  have  got  to  consider  those  factors  before  we  can  eet  at 
the  cost  of  production.  It  is  a  question,  however,  that  every  farmer  shoula  take 
hold  of  and^endeavor  to  settle  for  himself.  I  think  it  lies  frequently  at  the  foun- 
dation of  success  or  failure;  he  is  working  too  much  in  the  dark. 

Licrease  or  decrease  in  transportation  during  the  past  50  years:  There  is  much 
complaining  as  to  what  are  claimed  to  be  excessive  freight  rates.  It  is  alle^^ 
that  classification  is  so  arranged  as  to  beat  the  farmer;  also  that  there  is  discrim- 
ination against  the  short  haul  and  in  favor  of  the  long  haul;  also  in  favor  of 
shippers  in  large  consignments;  but  I  can  not  give  a  comparison  of  rates.  I  have 
not  that  in  my  possession.  I  have  not  looked  it  up.  These  complaints  are  very 
prevalent. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers  that  the  arrangement 
of  rates — lon^  and  short  haul — discriminates  against  them  and  in  favor  of  the 
farmer  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  in  the  New  York  market? — A.  I  will  not  say  Ohio, 
but  I  will  say  the  long  as  against  the  short  haul;  and  classification. 

Q.  Is  not  that  complaint  becoming  specific  against  Ohio  and  northwestern  New 
York,  that  country  up  there,  as  to  milk? — A.  Yes;  it  is  in  our  State.  Refrigerator 
cars  made  it  possible.  The  peach  growers,  for  example,  in  Hunterdon  County — 
that  section  of  the  State  where  they  produce  in  one  county  nearly  2,000.000  baskets 
a  year— they  began  last  year  to  pull  up  their  orchards.  They  say,  **  The  freight 
is  so  great  we  can  not  afford  to  grow  peaches  any  more."  The  same  thmg 
occurred  this  year.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  gentleman  who  lived  22^  miles  from 
Newark  had  a  large  peach  crop,  exceptional  in  his  neighborhood.  He  had  other 
peach  growers,  who  had  no  crop,  to  cart  his  crop  to  Newark  in  wagons  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  sending  by  rail,  and  he  claimed  he  got  to  market  in  less 
time  than  if  he  had  sent  them  by  railroad,  and  in  better  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  freight  rate  per  hundred  for  that  distance? — A.  No;  I  do 
not.    As  I  say,  they  are  classified  differently.    Pears  are  light  and  they  rate  them 
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higher  because  they  are  more  quickly  perishable,  so  a  higher  rate  is  charged  on 
them  than  on  apples  and  potatoes. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  good  roads  on  cost  of  local  transportation? — ^A.  Qood 
roads  affect  those  esxiecially  who  are  near  enough  to  team  their  products  to  mar- 
ket and  market  them  themselves.  For  soft  or  quickly  perishable  products  this  is 
a  great  gain.  It  will  not  pay,  usually,  to  cart  lon^  distances,  even  on  good  roads, 
in  competition  with  steam  roads.  Tneir  supposea  value  is  easily  overestimated. 
I  pat  tnat  in  merely  as  a  hint. 

QjW'hat  have  you  to  say  as  to  combinations  to  control  prices  in  local  markets? — 
A.  With  the  farmers  in  the  East,  especially  those  who  grow  small  quantities  of 
any  one  crop,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  combine  to  control  prices.  Indirectly,  it 
might  be  done  by  organization  to  grade  products  so  as  to  put  on  the  market  only 
that  which  is  worthy,  and  sending  to  the  best  market  each  day.  That  is  being  done 
in  Cahfomia.  I  think  the  lar^  proportion  of  their  output  of  fruit  which  goes 
east  is  handled  by  the-association,  and  the  fruits  are  graded;  hence  they  reach 
the  Eastern  market  in  a  nice  condition,  uniform,  and  marketable  shax)e. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  so-called  grain  and  cotton  gambling,  they  are  usually 
constituted  to  aid  their  promoters;  the  cheax>er  they  can  buy  the  greater  their 
profits.  They  are  not  organized  to  benefit  the  farmer  primarily,  nor  yet  the  con- 
sumer.  Their  usual  effect  is  supposed  to  be  against  the  farmer's  interest.  The 
requirements  of  consumers  will  oe  best  met  by  the  supply  on  hand  going  direct 
from  the  producer  without  the  intermeddling  of  crojp  gamblers.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral view.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  matter  of  this  grain  gambling  as  much  as 
some  have. 

Q.  Have  vou  investigated  that  subject  so  as  to  have  any  idea  as  to  whether  grain 
gambling  does  or  does  not  affect  the  price  of  grain?— A.  No;  only  in  a  general 
way;  general  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  does  not  rob  the  producer  of  che  general  law  of 
supply  and  demand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  producer  has  parted  with  his  product,  what  further  interest  has 
he? — A..  Suppose  we  have  not  a  very  large  crop.  The  farmers  are  not  usually 
posted  as  to  the  output  of  the  country.  It  ia  presumed  that  a  half  dozen  of  us 
nave  posted  ourselves.  We  send  out  our  men  and  buy  the  bulk  of  the  crop — all 
we  can  g^  of  it— and  put  it  in  the  elevators.  Immediately  the  crop  begins  to 
advance  in  price.    We  brought  all  the  influence  we  could  to  bear  to  make  it  raise. 

Q.  Suppose  I  have  the  financial  ability  to  dump  on  the  market  a  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  when,  in  fact,  I  have  not  a  bushel  of  wheat,  what  effect  has  that  on  the 
price? — A.  The  market  does  not  know  whether  you  have  that  wheat  or  not. 
Such  sale  is  reported  and  the  price.  This  has  a  tendency  to  fix  prices  lower  than 
tiiey  would  be  had  not  a  fictitious  product  been  sold. 

Q.  Are  the  fictitious  values  and  this  booming  of  prices  an  advantage  to  the 
farmer  himself  in  getting  higher  prices? — A.  They  do  not  always  boom  tliem. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  even  the  bucket  shops  and  curbstone  brokers  really  con- 
tribute to  the  better  prices  rather  than  depressing  the  prices;  and  is  not  the  object 
to  keep  up  the  prices  rather  than  depress  them? — A.  There  are  bulls  and  bears  on 
every  market.  If  they  keep  up  prices  it  is  usually  after  the  crop  is  under  their 
control  and  largely  out  of  tne  hands  of  the  producer. 

Q.  The  bear  is  found  even  in  the  real  market,  but  as  to  the  speculative  market 
itself  wonld  you  not  say  that  the  bulls  are  predominant? — ^A.  Perhaps  so.  It  is  a 
question  you  want  to  look  into  very  closely  before  you  can  give  an  answer;  but 
uie  general  impression  is  that  this  grain  gambling  works  adversely  both  to  the 
consumer  and  the  xwroducer.  They  put  the  price  down  to  the  producer  and  up  to 
the  consumer.    That  is  the  general  belief. 

Q.  Please  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  dumping  of  large  amounts  of  ficti- 
tious grain  upon  the  market  constantly  does  not  affect  the  price,  and  whether  it 
does  not  deprive  the  farmer  of  the  benefit  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. — 
A.  In  my  3udgment  it  does.  If  we  could  have  the  information  as  to  crop  yields 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  very  approximately  correct,  they  would  have 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands:  they  would  know  the  product  of  the  country  for 
the  year  before,  and  the  reports  this  year  would  show  what  the  probable  output 
would  be  UbiB  year,  and  no  man  would  be  able  to  hoodwink  them,  as  if  they  had 
not  this  information. 

Q.  By  what  method  could  that  be  put  in  their  hands? — ^A.  By  the  present 
methods  of  the  Department  of  ALgriculture.  Its  corresi)ondence  is  generally 
efficient  and  reliable. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  them?— A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Is  it  almost  always  true  that  these  bulletins,  and  especially  those  of  the  agri- 
cultural papers,  exagg^erate  the  estimate  of  every  crop  in  advance? — A.  Well,  I 
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would  not  like  to  say  that  in  reference  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
they  do,  I  think  it  would  be  an  error  in  reporting  rather  tnan  a  willful  exaggera- 
tion.   But  there  is  such  a  tendency. 

Q.  I^  it  not  almost  always  true  that  the  hard  period  is  the  period  of  maturity 
and  every  crop  promises  better  than  it  yields? — A.  It  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  next  que^ion  is  the  legal  regulation  of  trusts,  combinations,  and  other  forms 
of  monopoly.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  question 
the  right  of  men  to  consolidate  their  capital  for  the  prosecution  of  great  industries; 
in  fact,  it  is  necessary.  We  could  not  build  our  railroads  or  our  suspension  bridges, 
or  carry  on  great  enterprises  of  that  kind  without  a  consolidation  of  capital.  We 
have  touched  upon  that  general  question  in  the  previous  one.  If  they  are  going  to 
consolidate  their  capital  in  order  to  monopolize  the  trade  or  to  drive  others  out  of 
the  business,  or  crowd  down  the  prices  to  the  producer  and  enhance  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  they  ought  to  be  regulated;  that  is,  if  you  are  able  to  find  out  in  Con- 
gress a  wav  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  vou  know  of  any  farmers*  organizations 
that  would,  upon  investigation,  prove  to  be  trusts? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  organization  of  fruit  growers — 
whatever  you  caU  it — ^in  California?  I  ask  because  you  spoke,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
about  it. — ^A.  That  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  but  it  is  to  aid  the  producer  to 
get  his  crop  on  the  market  in  a  marketable  shape,  and  send  it  to  market  so  it  will 
command  a  good  price.  The  individal  producer  in  California  could  not  ship  his 
goods  to  the  East  unless  he  was  a  very  large  producer,  and  make  it  pay.  It  is 
only  shipped  by  trainloads,  and  hence  this  horticultural  society  has  conceived  this 
plan.  The  stuff  is  crated  and  shipped  to  the  East  in  a  marketable  8hai)e,  and  only 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  demand.    No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  trust. 

As  to  the  operation  of  existing  pure-food  laws;  objects  sought;  results  secured; 
advisability  of  Federal  legislation  thereon:  that  we  touched  upon  this  morning. 
Where  they  are  enforced  they  are  beneficial.  They  seek,  or  should  seek,  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  poisonous  or  injurious  foods,  dnnks,  and  condiments,  and  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  an  article,  adidterated  to  cheapness  in  cost  of  manufacture,  as 
pure  and  at  the  price  of  the  pure.  All  goods  should  be  honestly  labeled.  One 
result  would  be  the  consumer  would  buy  understandingly  and  would  not  pay  a 
larger  price  for  a  cheaper  article.  It  would  seem  necessary  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion should  cooperate  with  State,  the  two  working  harmoniously  to  secure  the 
one  end — ^honest  goods,  honestly  labeled,  and  sold  accordingly. 

As  to  the  operation  of  existing  Federal  and  State  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
diseases  among  domestic  animals;  among  plants;  suggestions  for  the  modification 
or  extension  of  said  laws:  these,  when  judiciously  enforced,  are  most  helpful. 
Witness  the  eradication  of  pleuropneumonia.  Other  diseases  now  claim,  and 
should  ha  ve ,  immediate  attention — tuberculosis,  anthrax  among  hogs,  etc.  In  this 
work,  both  for  animal  and  plant  diseases,  best  results  will  follow  when  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  cooperate.    I  have  no  suggestions  to  make. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  those  laborers  who  come  there  in  a  transient 
way  have  families,  as  a  rule?— A.  Some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Are  there  any  facilities  for  the  children  to  go  to  school? — A.  They  have  the 
same  advantages  tnat  the  other  population  have. 

Q.  What  rule  have  you  as  to  the  residence  of  the  child  in  the  school  district? — 
A.  Simply  as  determining  what  school  they  belong  to.  For  instance,  a  man 
comes  into  a  certain  district  or  township.  He  has  children.  It  must  be  deter- 
mined whether  he  is  a  resident  there  before  they  can  be  enrolled. 

Q.  Is  his  residence  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  child  can  attend 
school? — ^A.  No.  The  law  provides  equal  facilities  for  all  alike;  there  is  no 
discrimination. 

Q.  Suppose  I  should  go  there  to  si)end  2  months  this  summer  and  want  to  send 
my  children  to  school;  would  the  fact  that  I  was  a  nonresident,  merely  a  tran- 
sient visitor  there,  prevent  my  children  from  attending  school? — A.  Being  a  non- 
resident of  the  State  your  children  could  not  draw  any  of  the  school  money.  By 
special  arrangement  with  the  school  board  they  could  attend  school,  you  paying 
for  their  tuition. 

Q.  These  transient  farmers  can  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  I  never  heard 
any  objection. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  poorest  farm  laborers'  children  can  have  the  same 
advantages  as  rich  men's  children?— A.  They  sit  on  the  same  bench  and  graduate 
in  the  same  class  frequently. 

(Afterwards,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  June,  1899,  Mr.  Franklin  Dye,  being  present 
during  the  examination  of  another  witness,  and  being  asked  for  information  upon 
certain  topics,  further  testified  as  follows:) 
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Q.  (By  Repreaentatiye  Gabdner.)  Will  yon  state  what,  if  any,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  market  for  milk,  or  any  combination  on  that  line? — A. 
I  will  say,  in  a  genenhl  way,  there  was  a  movement  started  alK)ut  a  year  ago  by 
Mr.  Myrick,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturalist,  who  took  a  very  active  part 
in  organizing  what  he  called  the  Five  States  Milk  Association.  It  aimed  to 
organize  the  milk  producers  in  the  five  States  contiguous  to  New  York  into  a 
combination  to  control  the  output  of  milk,  so  that  there  would  be  no  more  put 
into  the  market  than  the  day's  demand  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.J  Did  that  succeed?— A.  They  have  not 
succeeded  as  yet.  They  have  pledges  rrom  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  in  the 
States  named  who  have  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  three  or  four  men,  which  is 
a  very  doubtful  course;  but  the  thing  has  not  matured  and  they  have  not 
realized,  and  1  doubt  if  they  ever  will. 

Q.  What  do  they  propose  to  do  with  the  residue  of  the  milk;  make  it  into  but- 
ter?—A.  There  would  be  a  surplus,  and  they  would  use  that  at  home;  make  it 
into  butter  perhaps. 

Q.  Did  they  establish  agencies  in  New  York? — A.  They  would  do  that  if  they 
could  get  the  farmers  to  subscribe  to  this  general  plan  and  could  hold  them  bo 
they  would  not  sell  any  beyond  a  certain  amount;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  succeed.  A  similar  effort  was  made  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago,  and 
it  petered  out  finally.  The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  which  goes  into  effect 
the  1st  of  November,  that  after  that  day  cattle  brought  into  the  State  must  be 
examined  and  pass  the  tuberculosis  test. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  it  has  not  been  established  in  New  York  that  tuberculosis 
is  contagious?— A.  Medical  men  claim,  I  believe,  that  it  is  not  contagious;  and 
yet,  if  you  put  a  tuberculous  cow  in  the  stall  and  two  healthy  animals  on  each 
side,  the  chances  are  the  other  animals  will  show  the  effects  of  the  disease  sooner 
or  later. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  held  by  the  medical  world  that  it  is  not  contagious  between 
man  and  man? — A.  I  will  say  that  recently  we  went  into  a  herd  of  30  or  40  ani- 
mals and  took  out  17  or  18  of  them.  We  put  them  in  the  same  stable,  and  they 
were  there  about  12  weeks.  The  man  wanted  them  all  tested,  and  some  8  or  10 
of  those  calves  were  condemned  and  showed  traces  of  tuberculosis.  The  first 
inference  was  that  they  had  been  nursed  by  a  cow  that  was  tuberculous;  but  one 
of  the  veterinarians,  and  I  think  his  judgment  is  very  wise,  gave  it  as  his  view 
that  this  vitiated  air  was  the  cause  of  those  calves  taking  the  disease.  It  was 
very  close,  and  they  were  there  from  their  birth,  not  only  taking  milk  which  was 
contaminated,  but  breathing  the  air.    Therefore  I  think  his  reasoning  was  correct. 


Wahhincjton,  D.  C,  June  JI,  JSno, 

THE  TESTIMOHY  OF  lOL  JOHH  0.  HAGIE, 

Farmei\  dairyman,  and  stock  raiser,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Second  Vice-Chairman  Gardner  presiding. 
At  2.15  p.  m.  Mr.  John  O.  Magio  api)eared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  {By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  may  state  your  name  and  residence. — 
A.  Jonn  O.  Magie,  Elizabeth,  Union  Township,  N.  J. 

Q.  What  is  your  occui)ation?— A.  Farmer,  milk  raiser,  and  raiser  of  thorough- 
bred stock. 

Q.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  dairy  business  in  New  Jersey — what  do  you  say? — 
A.  In  sections  of  our  State  where  we  can  retail  the  milk  from  our  own  wagons, 
it  is  done  at  a  profit.  Raising  milk  for  New  York  City  markets  in  our  vicinity 
can  be  done  at  a  loss  only. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand,  your  milk  can  not  be  raised  and  sold  to  the  milk  dealer 
at  a  profit? — A.  The  New  York  milk  dealer  I  spoke  of.  There  are  people  in  our 
township  who  raise  milk  and  sell  it  for  Elizabeth  and  Newark  markets. 

Q.  Milk  can  not  be  produced  in  New  Jersey  for  the  wholesale  market  at  a 
profit? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  But  the  dairy  business  may  be  profitable  if  the  producer  is  his  own 
retailer?— A.  That  is  the  fact. 

Q.  The  dairy  business  is  carried  on  in  New  Jersey  very  extensively ,  is  it  not? — 
A.  It  is. 
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Q.  All  the  way  from  Sussex  down  to  Salem  and  Cumberland  counties? — A. 
Yes;  the  northern  parts.  In  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  State  they  very  largely 
ship  their  milk  to  New  York. 

Q.  The  development  of  the  dairy  business  in  New  Jersey  to  its  present  extent 
is  comparatively  recent? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  At  what  x>eriod  would  you  put  it?— A.  In  our  neighborhood  we  commenced 
sellingmilk  about  1840;  but  that  was  then  shipped  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  caused  the  New  Jersey  farmer  to  turn  from  the  regular  lines  of  agri- 
culture pursued  theretofore  to  dairy  farming? — A.  The  West  could  undersell  us 
on  grain  and  all  their  products,  as  the  carrying  powers  were  increased  to  bring 
them  to  the  i)eople. 

Q.  The  larger  productions  of  the  West  and  facilities  for  transportation  reduced 
cereals. — A.  Potatoes  can  be  raised  to  an  advantage  now;  we  raise  them  in  onr 
county  largely  for  the  early  market.  After  the  potatoes  will  do  to  ship  from  New 
York  State  they  can  undersell  us;  at  least,  they  can  sell  at  prices  that  make  it 
unprofitable  for  raisers  in  our  section  of  the  State. 

Q.  The  only  crop  of  potatoes  marketable  is  the  one  you  can  market  before  they 
come  in  from  New  York?— A.  Ordinarily.  Some  farmers  keep  them  all  winter 
for  a  fair  return.    Prices  are  generally  best  on  early  potatoes. 

Q.  How  does  the  dairy  business  compare  with  what  it  was  10,  12,  or  15  years 
ago? — A.  Prices  are  a  little  lower  and  people  demand  better  milk,  put  up  in  bet- 
ter shape.    We  are  bottling  milk  mostly  now. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  by  reason  of  transportation  facilities  growing  in  the 
daily  business? — A.  Yes;  competition  all  around  us  is  growing.  People  who  were 
formerly  market  gardeners  are  leaving  it  and  are  raising  milk,  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  crowded  out  of  the  gardening  market  by  Southern  raisers. 

Q.  You  are  driven  out  or  ordinary  agriculture  by  the  West,  and  the  South,  if  I 
understand  you,  is  crowding  out  the  trucker? — A.  Yes,  largely  so. 

Q.  So  that  milk  is  all  that  you  have  left? — A.  That  is  somewhat  so. 

Q.  And  even  in  that  conditions  are  becoming  harder? — A.  Yes. 

O.  From  what  cause? — A.  More  are  going  into  it;  people  are  leaving  trucking 
and  going  into  it.  Towns  are  growing  up,  but  not  as  fast  as  the  supply  is 
increasing. 

Q.  What  about  refrigerator  cars  in  transportation,  or  the  equally  low  price  for 
the  long  haul  out  of  Orange  County,  etc.?  What  effect  is  that  having?— A.  That 
is  having  an  effect  in  New  York  State,  not  vrith  us.  In  our  county  we  do  not 
raise  any  milk  for  Now  York  City. 

Q.  Is  it  affecting  the  dairy  business  generally  in  the  State? — A.  It  is  affecting 
shippers  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  future  prospect  of  the  dairying  business  in 
New  Jersey?— A.  I  think  we  have  touched  bottom;  I  think  we  are  on  the  upward; 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  limit. 

Q.  You  think  conditions  will  become  no  worse;  that  you  have  reached  the 
height  of  practicable  comi>etition? — A.  That  is  my  opinion.  There  are  no  statis- 
tics to  prove  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  other  business  besides  the  production  of 
milk  have  the  dairymen  of  New  Jersey?  Do  they  produce  anything  else? — A.  In 
some  sections  they  are  producing  com  and  hay  to  some  extent. 

Q.  They  farm  as  well  as  carry  on  the  dairy  business? — A.  Yes;  in  some  sections 
they  are  raising  and  feeding  stock  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Raising  stock  for  sale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  stock — cattle  and  horses? — A.  Cattle  and  sheep.  Very  few 
horses  raised  in  our  section;  in  some  sections  of  the  State  a  few  horses. 

Q.  Does  this  class  of  people  make  butter  as  well  as  sell  milk? — A.  Some  locali- 
ties make  butter,  but  selling  milk  is  the  general  practice. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cheese  dairies  in  the  State? — A.  Not  in  our  part  of  the  State. 
I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  of  milk  per  quart  for  use  in  Elizabeth?  What  do 
you  get  there  in  your  locality? — A.  Seven  cents  a  quart  delivered.  Within  a  year 
it  was  8  cents.  A  year  ago  this  last  sjiring  it  was  lower— from  8  to  7  cents  at 
retail. 

Q.  Sold  for  consumption  in  New  York,  what  would  you  get  at  your  place?— 
A.  About  2  cents  would  be  the  price.  We  formerly  got  that  when  we  shipped  to 
New  York  or  sold  to  the  man  who  did  ship  it. 

Q.  You  sold  to  a  middleman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  town  of  Elizabeth  from  Jersey  City? — Thirteen  miles. 

Q.  Is  any  milk  made  in  your  locality  sold  in  Jersey  City? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any. 
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Q.  Yon  say  you  can  not  afford  to  ship  to  New  York.    Would  that  remark  apply 
to  Jersey  City?— A.  I  should  think  it  would,  although  I  think  Jersey  (jrity  i?«  largely . 
supplied  by  dairymen  near  the  city;  but  the  New  York  supply  tio'iiute  from  a. 
distance.  •  *    ,, 

Q.  Were  it  not  for  the  nearness  of  the  city  of  Elizabeth ,i  you  •\vqiild;  TJJ-obqlJR: 
have  much  lower  prices  than  7  cents  a  quart? — ^A.  Yes,  Newark  in  ^linies  frdin 
us,  and  that  is  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  Elizabeth,  and  of  course  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  milk  sold  there,  shipx)ed  in  from  Morris  County  largely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  electric  roads  running  into  the  country  from  these  cities  by 
which  you  can  ship  milk? — A.  Nothing  that  can  be  used  for  shipping  at  present. 
They  are  agitating  that  question.  I  was  up  at  Passaic  a  few  months  ago;  we  can 
go  ul  the  way  there  by  electric  roads,  but  there  is  no  shipment  of  any  produce 
being  made. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  cattle  that  the  dairymen  of  New  Jersey  keep 
on  hand? — ^A.  I  am  not  posted  on  that.  We  are  milking  about  50  head — one  of 
my  sons  and  myself — on  two  farms. 

Q.  How  many  acres  have  you?— A.  We  are  cultivating  a  little  over  200  acres. 

Q-  Does  that  furnish  pasturage  during  the  summer  for  your  stock — 50  head? — 
A.  It  affords  ordinarily  fair  pasturage.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  young  stock, 
50  head,  making  100  head  in  all;  but  this  season  being  uncommonly  dry  we  are 
feeding,  of  course;  in  fact,  we  expect  to  raise  com  and  feed  dry  feed  the  year 
round. 

Q.  You  feed  dry  feed  the  year  round? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  forage  in  winter? — ^A.  Com  fodder,  hay,  cornstalks. 
We  raise  com  for  the  com  as  well  as  the  com  fodder  alone. 

Q.  Are  there  any  sx>ecial  diseases  that  trouble  your  cattle  or  cause  them  to 
deteriorate  in  your  x)art  of  the  country? — ^A.  We  are  troubled  in  our  section  of  the 
country  sometimes  with  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  very  detrimental  to  us  that  we 
have  not  a  law  to  prohibit  cattle  being  shipped  into  New  Jersey  without  being 
tested  for  tuberculosis.  Our  legislature  has  not  seen  fit  to  jmihs  a  law  that  would 
prevent  shipx^ers  of  stock  from  dumping  the  stock  upon  us  without  being  tested. 

S.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  average  yield  of  your  milch  cows  in  your  dairy 
the  ^iries  similarly  situated  in  your  State? — A.  We  consider  a  very  good 
cow  one  that  will  average  10  quarts  for  365  days;  seldom  that  we  can  get  one. 

9-  That  is  above  the  average,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  daii*yman  in  our 
neiehborhood  that  has  done  that,  but  it  is  seldom  that  any  number  will  do  it. 
He  has  a  small  dairy  and  has  been  a  very  practical  man. 

Q.  Your  dairymen,  as  a  rule,  pay  some  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their 
stock?— A.  Aj3  a  rule,  they  do.  In  later  years  they  have  done  a  great  deal  on  that 
line. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  breed  of  cattle  that  they  prefer  for  dairy  purposes 
in  New  Jersey?— A.  The  Ayrshires  are  very  popular.  Jerseys  are  wanted  by 
those  who  sell  cream.    Guernseys  are  good. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  full-blood  Jerseys  there  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  stand  the  climate? — A.  They  stand  the  climate  well.  The 
trouble  is  to  get  those  that  will  give  milk  enough  to  pay.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  a 
Jei-sey  herd  that  can  be  made  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LivmosTON.)  What  amount  of  milk  do  youexi)ect  from 
a  paying  cow? — A.  For  selling  milk  you  must  get  one  that  will  average  6  or  7 
quarts  a  day  the  year  round,  and  very  few  Jerseys  will  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  your  dairvmen  raise  cattle  for  the  market? — ^A. 
■Wot  as  a  rule;  usually  do  not  raise  enough  for  their  own  use.  That  is  the  reason 
ye  can  not  get  any  law  against  tuberculosis.  There  are  a  great  many  fresh  cows 
Drought  in  for  sale.  Dealers  in  that  stock  and  their  friends  do  not  want  any 
hindrance  put  upon  bringing  in  that  stock. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  dairymen  raise  beef  cattle  for  sale?— A.  There  are  no  beef 
cattle  raised  in  our  vicinity  and  very  few  dairy  cattle,  and  there  is  not  one  dairy- 
nian  in  a  hundred  who  raises  calves  enough  for  his  own  use  to  keep  up  his  dairy. 
.  Q-  I  also  understood  you  to  say  you  raised  sheep? — A.  There  are  sheep  raised 
^  the  State,  but  none  in  our  vicinity.  The  first  sheep  I  saw  after  leaving  home 
was  down  near  Trenton. 

5*"  Is  that  because  you  have  no  pasturage  for  them? — A.  We  have  run  into 
"^;  and  the  dogs  drove  the  sheep  away. 

^-  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  you  make  more  money  off  milk, 
^tter,  and  cheese  than  you  can  off  mutton  and  wool? — A.  Yes;  they  can  be 
shipped  1,000  or  2,000  miles  about  as  cheaply  as  we  can  get  them  into  the  market. 

Q-  (By  R^resentative  Gardner.)  You  have  stated  milk  usually  retails  for  7 
cents.  What  is  it  in  Newark?— A.  About  the  same.  Some  milk  is  sold  down  to 
*»  0,  or  6  cents. 
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Q.  What  is  the  retail  price  in  New  York? — A.  Five  to  8  cents.  I  think  Mr. 
.  B.  C.-3^ta.tQl(l  me  he  was  getting  8  cents  in  New  York  for  bottled  milk  shipped 
,dire<3t*ft'olir  his  farm. 

(J.  What  do  you  know  about  that  combination  of  milk  dealers  in  New  York 
that *j|l]i^utely  reflates  prices,  and  the  farmer  takes  just  what  they  elect  to  fix 
iifkb  -price  'te  te?-^A.'  I  know  nothing  about  that,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  we  have  sharp  comi)etition  right  around  us. 

Q.  You  know  as  a  fact  that  the  wholesale  price  is  2  cents  a  quart  and  the  retail 

Erice  in  the  New  York  market  is  7?— A.  That  is  the  highest  retail  price  for  the 
est  goods.    There  is,  as  I  said,  milk  sold  for  4  cents. 

Q.  What  does  it  retail  out  of  the  can  for— not  bottled  milk,  not  something 
fancy? — ^A.  Seven  cents  from  the  can. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  price  is  5  cents? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  undertake  to  say  what  is  the  average 
number  of  milch  cows  on  the  dairy  farms  in  New  Jersey? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  number  of  milk-giving  cows  would  be  the  least  that  you  think  a  man 
ought  to  undertake  to  carry  on  this  business  with? — A.  There  are  people  in  our 
vicinity  who  have  started  with  one  or  two  and  grown  to  a  good  business. 

Q.  He  must  have  land? — A    Many  have  only  a  city  lot  or  one  or  two  city  lots. 

Q.  How  about  the  grazing  of  these  cattle? — A.  He  would  keep  them  on  the  com- 
mons about  the  cities,  and  in  a  stable  and  feed. 

Q.  In  the  country  where  there  are  no  commons? — A.  In  the  country  people  ordi- 
narily are  occupying  farms,  and  have  pastures  to  keep  them  on;  expect  to  have 
some  pasture  and  utilize  ground  feed  and  dry  feed  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Did  you  ever  try  a  combination  of  the 
mnk  producers  against  those  New  York  people;  did  you  ever  try  a  milk  combine 
on  them?— A.  We  never  have. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  there  any  statement  you. would  like  to 
make  on  any  matter  you  think  important?— A.  In  the  matter  of  labor,  farm  labor- 
ers are  receiving  more  in  our  \'icinity  than  they  did  30,  40,  or  50  years  ago.  Com- 
petent farm  laborers  are  receiving  more,  and  their  hours  are  shorter  than  formerly. 
Of  course,  in  the  dairy  business  we  have  to  make  long  hours,  but  they  are  shorter 
than  they  were  some  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  are  your  dairy  hours?— A.  From  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until — we  are  trying  to  make  it  6  in  the  evening.  We  run 
over  that  in  some  seasons. 

O.  What  are  the  wages?— A.  From  $12  to  $20  a  month  and  board,  or  $80  or  $35 
and  house  rent  for  competent  men. 

Q.  You  mean  you  pay  that  money  to  what  you  call  competent  labor? — ^A. 
Competent. 

Q.  You  do  not  take  indiscriminate  labor  and  pay  those  wages? — A.  We  usually 
pay  $12  to  $20  and  their  board,  not  indiscriminate.  They  must  be  good,  compe- 
tent men  for  $20  a  month,  men  that  are  not  only  good  milkers,  but  good  farmers, 
as  it  were — teamsters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  whether  an  independent  producer 
could  establish  himself  and  sell  his  milk  in  New  York? — A.  My  impression  is  that 
he  could,  although  some  men  that  have  had  abundant  means  behind  them  have 
abandoned  it,  and  that  recently.  There  was  the  Havemeyer  estate  that  sold  their 
stock  at  auction  a  year  ago  last  month.  Mr.  Meyer,  the  son-in-law,  who  carried 
it  on,  said  he  could  not  realize  off  his  milk.  He  had  a  dairy  store  in  New  York 
where  they  were  selling  gilt-edge  milk,  and  he  said  he  could  not  realize  enough 
for  it  to  pay  his  bills. 

Q.  Did  he  assign  a  cause  for  not  being  able  to? — A.  Competition.  Prices  were 
reduced.  They  used  to  get  12  cents  a  (juart  for  Jersey  milk  put  up  nicely,  shipped 
in  ice  refrigerator  cars  and  kept  on  ice;  but  the  price  was  so  reduced  that  he 
abandoned  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  combination?— A.  No  combination  that  I  am 
aware  of  in  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  not  they  have  a  milk  dealers'  associa- 
tion in  New  York? — A.  They  have.  Of  course,  that  is  the  foundation  of  it,  but 
there  have  been  a  good  many  independent  dailies  that  have  ship^d  their  milk  in 
in  bottles.  Up  at  Fairfield  there  is  a  dairyman  who  has — I  saw  it  published  not 
long  ago — 385  cows.  They  are  shipping  their  milk  to  Newark  or,  rather,  they 
are  carting  it  there,  through  the  Oranges,  and  selling  it  and  retailing  it  about, 
and  they  are  doing  a  large  business.  Whether  it  is  actually  profitable  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether,  if  an  index)endent  milk  dealer  starts  in  to  get  a 
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route  in  New  York — whether  the  mUk  dealers*  association  pnt  down  prices  on 
that  route  to  drive  him  out  or  not? — A.  I  have  heard  it  said  tney  have  done  that, 
but  from  my  own  knowledge  I  could  not  say  positively. 

O.  It  is  the  understanding,  is  it  not,  that  thev  do  that?— A.  It  is  so  understood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Tou  say  the  milk  you  ship  to  New  York  you  get  2 
cents  a  quart?— A.  That  i   the  summer  price,  as  1  see  from  the  papers. 

Q.  And  it  i«  sold  at  7  cents  a  quart — ^who  gets  the  benefit  of  tne  5  cents?— A. 
The  New  York  wholesale  dealers,  as  they  are  termed;  the  middlemen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  One-half  cent  a  quart,  20  cents  a  can,  goes 
as  freight?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  hands  does  that  pass  through  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer? — A.  These  middlemen  would  have  the  milkmen  come  to 
Jersey  City,  where  the  cars  land  it,  or  New  York  depot  where  it  lands,  and  load 
their  milk,  take  it  where  they  want  it;  that  would  be  the  practice.  There  are 
wholesale  men  in  Newark  who  have  their  wagons  drive  through  the  upper  part 
of  Sussex  County  and  Morris  County  and  come  back  loaded  with  milk. 

Q.  In  your  opmion,  who  makes  the  greatest  profit  from  the  milk,  the  producer 
or  the  middleman?— A.  The  middleman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  the  profit  of  the  middleman  in  milk  divided 
between  the  two?    Are  there  not  two  i)arties  to  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  man  who  pays  the  freight  and  receives  it,  and  then 
it  is  scattered  out  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  peddlers?— A.  Milk  peddlers. 

Q.  These  peddlers  must  keep  their  own  horses  and  drivers,  and  collect  their 
money,  and  every^thing  of  that  kind,  and  also  they  furnish  the  small  retail  stores 
all  over  with  their  milk?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  parties  all  have  a  profit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  about  what  that  average  is  to  a  man  with 
horses  and  wagons:  that  is,  considering  the  keep  of  the  horses  and  the  hire  of  the 
men,  for  instance,  for  a  day  in  New  York? — A.  I  can  not,  correctly. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  freight,  that  is  4^  cents  to  divide,  and  I  suppose  there  is 
I  cent  given  to  the  man  who  has  the  sending  out  there  in  New  York,  and  there  is 
3^  cents  to  divide;  and  that  is  all  there  is  between  the  consumer  and  the  man  who 
first  of  all  gets  his  cans  on  the  wagon  and  does  the  whole  distribution  and  the 
whole  collection,  and  keeps  his  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  care  of  all  this? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  state  the  fact  under  oath  that  there 
are  two  of  the  wholesale  men  in  New  York?  In  Philadelphia  the  wholesale  man 
generally  has  his  own  wagons  and  serves  his  own  several  milk  routes.  He  does 
not  sell  It  to  the  peddler. — ^A.  No,  he  owns  the  wagons;  he  owns  the  horses;  and 
he  serves  the  milk  routes. 

Q.  G^eorge  Abbott  has  a  third  of  Philadelphia,  has  he  not?— A.  Yes. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  JuneSS,  1899, 
TESTIMOVY  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  S.  AGEE, 

Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Maryland, 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Ager,  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Maryland,  being  duly  sworn,  testifi^, 
following  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  agriculture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  State  your  name  and  address?— A.  Joseph  B.  Ager, 
HyattsviUe,  Md. 

Q.  You  may  state  your  occupation. — A.  Fanner  and  dairyman.  Principal  busi- 
ness is  dairying. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  dairjdng? — A.  Twenty  years  on  the  Ist 
of  last  Mav;  in  Maryland. 
^,  How  largely  are  you  engaged  in  the  business?— A.  I  keep  from  40  to  50  cows. 
i.  Where  do  you  market  your  dairy  product?— A.  Washington. 
f.  In  the  shape  of  milk,  butter,  etc.?— A.  Milk  and  cream. 
You  do  not  manufacture  butter  or  cheese?— A.  No. 

Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  agricultural  labor  of  your  State 
or  vicinity  in  the  last  <i0  to  40  years?- A.  Throughout  the  State  there  has  been  a 
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decided  decrease,  from  the  fact  that  40  years  b,^o  there  was  a  great  deal  more  land 
under  cultivation  than  there  is  at  the  present  time.  There  are  a  good  many  farms 
and  plantations,  cultivated  at  that  time,  which  are  not  cultivated  at  all  now,  and 
a  great  ieal  has  grown  up  in  timber.  Along  the  lines  of  railroad  many  farms 
.have  been  subdivided  into  small  town  sites.  Small  towns  have  grown  up  along 
these  lines.  I  should  say  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number 
einpl<^;ed. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  employed  compared  with  former  years? — A. 
They  are  not  in  as-  good  condition  as  they  were  at  that  time,  although  there  are 
exceptions.  In  every  locality  you  will  find  thriving  industrious  farmers  making 
money,  but  the  average  condition,  I  should  say,  was  below  what  it  was  40  years 
ago. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  improved  machinery  had  upon  the  advance  or 
decrease? — ^A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  decrease,  from  the  fact  that  with  improved 
machinery  farmers  do  not  require  the  amount  of  labor  they  did  before.  During 
the  harvest,  where  we  used  to  have  5  or  6  men,  1  or  2  answer  now  with  improved 
machinery.  Self-binders,  mowing  machines,  hay  loaders,  and  horse  pitcntorks 
do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  drudgery  of  labor? — ^A.  It  makes  it  much 
lighter.    With  machinery  a  great  deal  is  done  riding  that  used  to  be  done  walkmg. 

Q.  Is  employment  regular  or  irregular  in  your  State?— A.  That  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  tne  employee.  Our  labor  is  mostly  colored,  and  during  the  summer 
season,  when  they  can  get  employment  most  anywhere,  we  can  hardly  ever  keep 
them  more  than  a  month.  I  would  be  glad  to  keep  a  G:ood  hand  right  along,  but 
they  flock  away  to  the  city,  and  when  they  can  get  work  it  is  for  shorter  hours  and 
largerpay.    Tne  employees  themselves  are  the  cause  of  the  irregularity  largely. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  business? — A.  Generally  from  4  or  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  or  8  at  night — long  days.    I  once  heard  one  of  our 

Eublic  8i)eake^s  say  *^hat  the  farmers  had  settled  the  8-hour  question  by  having  8 
ours  before  dmner  and  8  after. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  other  agricultural  pursuits  outside  of  dairy- 
ing?—A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  average  number  of  days  the  laborer  is 
employed? — A.  In  dairying  it  is  365  days  in  the  year,  and  in  other  occupations 


there  is  not  as  much  employment  in  winter. 


In  our  neighborhood  it  is  largely 
according  to  contract.  They  keep  some  labor  during  the  winter,  but  not  as  much 
as  during  the  growing  season. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  is  the  tendency  of  agricultural  labor  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment?-^ A.  They  will  seek  other  emplo}rment  when  they  can  get  less  hours  of  work 
and  better  pay. 

Q.  Does  that  prevail  to  any  great  extent?— A.  Yes;  quite  a  f^eat  deal,  especially 
in  this  season.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on  in  this  city,  and  the  best 
labor  flocks  into  the  city. 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  labor? — A.  There  is  more  this  season  than  for  several  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  wages  prevailing  for  agricultural  labor 
by  the  day,  month,  or  year?— A.  We  usually  hire  very  little  by  the  year.  It  is 
usually  by  the  week,  day,  or  month.  Ten  dollars  a  month  would  be  the  minimum 
and  $15  the  maximum  amount.  They  are  boarded  at  these  prices.  Seventy -five 
cents  and  $1  a  day  when  they  board  themselves. 

Q.  When  they  come  to  Washington  and  get  $1,  $1.25,  and  $1.50  a  day  they  care 
for  themselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  of  $15  and  the  minimum  of  $10?— A.  Well,  often  in  th&  season  of  the 
year,  and  then  in  the  difference  in  help.  Some  men  are  better  worth  $15  than 
others  are  $10. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  in  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay?— A.  Those  employed  by  the  week  we  pay.  by 
the  week;  those  employed  by  the  month  expect  to  be  paid  by  the  month,  but  they 
almost  always  want  more  or  less  every  week. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  tenement  houses?— A.  Most  farmers  have 
them,  more  or  less.    I  have  three  tenements  on  my  place. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  terms  upon  which  the  occupiers  of  your  tenement  houses 
work  for  you. — A.  I  have  the  houses  with  the  view  of  having  my  own  help  in 
them.  I  thought  I  would  have  more  reliable  help,  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken  in 
that.  In  fact,  of  the  tenants  of  the  three  houses  1  have  not  one  is  employed  on 
the  place.    They  go  outside  and  go  to  somebody  else. 

Q.  Describe  the  houses. — A.  Usually  small,  perhaps  three  rooms;  about  the 
gene-al  size  of  that. 
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Q.  Of  what  are  they  constracted? — A.  Usually  frame,  lath,  and  plaster;  quite 
a  comfortable  house,  but  small. 

Q.  What  appurtenances  go  with  the  houses?— A.  Generally  a  garden  spot,  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  an  acree  of  gi'ound.  That  is  more  than  most  of  them  will 
cultivate. 

Q.  Is  that  all  free? — ^A.  Yes.  1  charge  $4  a  month  rent  and  they  have  the  use 
of  the  garden  spot  and  such  down  fuel  as  they  may  pick  up  about  the  place. 

Q.  When  you  furnish  the  tenant  house  with  a  garden  spot  and  hire  ^he  help  and 
charge  $4  a  month  rent,  how  much  do  you  pay?— A.  We  pay  about  JjJlS  a  month. 
Q.  Does  he  board  himself?— A.  No;  he  is  boarded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUH.tR.)  Is  it  in  the  form  of  rations?— A.  No.  That  used  to  be 
the  custom  years  ago,  but  not  at  present  very  much. 

-Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  does  he  raise  on  that  garden  spot? — ^A.  A  few 
garden  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  com,  and  possibly  some  watermelons. 
Q.  Can  he  raise  sufficient  vegetables  to  support  his  tamily?— A.  They  do  not  do 
I       it.    Some  classes  of  tenants,  like  the  Oermans  in  the  West,  on  a  piece  of  that  size, 
would  raise  enough  to  support  themselves,  but  the  coloied  tenant  hardly  vrill  use 
the  ground  you  give  him. 
i  Q.  What  time,  if  any,  do  you  give  your  tenants  to  till  this?— A.  We  usually 

I  plow  it  for  them  and  they  work  it  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning.  Their  wives 
often  do  some  of  it;  generally  do  more  of  it  than  the  men. 
Q.  You  do  not  give  them  so  many  hours  a  week  to  take  care  of  it?— A.  No. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  give  them  any  time  on  Saturday,  as  is  given  in 
the  South — about  3  or  4  hours  Saturday  afternoon?— A.  Not  as  a  general  thing. 
We  aim  to  get  through  the  work  a  little  earlier  on  Saturday  night  than  other 
times;  but  it  is  owin^  to  the  condition  of  the  work  we  have  on  hand. 

Q.  That  would  drive  the  tenant  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  sjiot  on  Sun- 
day?-—A.  It  would  if  he  took  much  pride  in  cultivating  it. 

Do  they  put  in  any  Sunday  work  on  that  garden? — ^A.  No. 
Do  you  rent  any  of  your  land? — ^A.  No. 
Is  that  practiced?— A.  It  is  in  some  localities. 

You  may  state  on  what  terms, — ^A.  That  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farm,  locations,  etc. 

(i.  Is  that  cash  rent  or  crop  sharing? — A.  More  apt  to  share  crops;  do  it  in 
southern  Maryland.  I  know  one  gentleman  who  furnishes  everything  and  h<i 
gives  the  tenant  one-third  of  what  is  sold  off  from  the  place.  In  other  localities, 
where  land  is  in  better  condition  and  they  raise  better  crops,  they  furnish  usually 
one-half  the  seed  and  give  one-half  the  crop. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  that  method  of  renting,  both 
for  the  tenant  and  landowner?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is 
very  desirable  for  the  owner;  in  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  to  rent  a  farm 
who  have  sufficient  energy  to  work  it  as  it  should  be.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  work 
done  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner,  from  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  is  industrious  enough  to  rent  a  farm,  and  work  it  as  it  should  be  done,  usually 
has  a  farm  of  his  own.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  land  in  Maryland,  a  man  with 
much  ambition  or  much  energy  is  able  to  have  land  of  his  own  and  not  rent  land. 
(J.  Do  you  practice  loaning  to  your  tenants  who  cultivate  your  land? — A.  In 
aome  locatities  they  do.  Sometimes  they  get  short  of  grain,  etc.,  and  the  owner 
perhaps  will  sell  them  the  g^rain  at  the  market  price,  and  then  when  the  crop  is 
narvested  he  returns  the  grain  at  the  then  market  price. 

Q.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  you  have  any  general  way  of  doing  that?— 
A.  No.  I  think  not. 

Does  not  prevail  to  any  extent?— A.  No. 
,  You  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  liens  on  crops?— A.  No.  As  far  as  Mary- 
land is  concerned,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  where  they  grow  tobacco,  which 
is  a  crop  that  does  not  bring  in  money  frequently,  they  go  to  Baltimore  and  obtain 
supplies  from  the  merchants  there,  and  I  presume  they  take  a  Hen  on  the  crop. 
They  obtain  their  fertilizers  and  necessary  provisions,  and  bo  on,  and  when  they 
sell  the  tobacco  they  settle  with  the  merchants.  That  business  is  done  more  with 
the  merchant  than  with  the  owner  of  the  farm, 

Q.  Not  done  by  the  local  merchants?- A.  No  Generally  done  by  the  men  in 
Baltimore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  To  what  extent  is  that  done?— A.  Quite  largely,  I 
should  judge,  through  southern  Maryland  and  other  localities  where  they  grow 
tobacco. 

(J.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  tenant?— A.  I  think  it  has  a  depressing  effect.  He 
would  be  better  off  and  more  thrifty  if  he  were  able  to  pay  cash  for  what  he 
bought  and  then  have  his  crop  left. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  terms  on  which  these  advances  are  made? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  immigrants  in  that  locality?— A.  Very  few;  they  are  mostly 
Germans. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  those  you  have? — A.  Those  we  have  are  very  good 
inmiigrants.  I  think  Germans  are  about  the  best  class  of  immigrants  we  have. 
They  are  generally  thrifty  and  industrious.  I  have  known  them  to  come  and  go 
out  to  work  on  a  farm  as  laborers  and  in  a  few  years  have  land  of  their  own. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  citizens?— A.  Make  good  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  These  were  men  of  experience  in  farming  before  they 
came  here?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  those  immigrants  there  settle  on  farms  or  small  property  near  the  cities? — 
A.  Generally  about  cities,  and  engage  in  trucking.  It  requires  less  capital.  With 
a  few  acres  and  an  old  horse  or  two  they  can  goto  trucking,  and  it  does  not  require 
the  capital  that  it  does  to  buy  a  larger  tract  and  go  into  general  farming,  stock 
raising,  etc. 

Q.  Is  there  much  truck  fiu-ming  in  Maryland?— A.  A  great  deal  near  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.  In  Baltimore  County  and  Prince  George  County  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  done. 

Q.  Is  truck  farming  a  paying  business?— A.  It  formerly  was  very  profitable; 
especially  if  a  man  understands  now  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  grow 
the  best  crops.  Some  have  greenhouses,  where  they  grow  winter  crops;  that  is 
quite  profitaole.  But  many  of  them  complain  that  they  can  not  any  more  than 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Q.  Is  there  ready  access  in  the  cities  to  manure  and  other  crop  fertilizers;  is  it 
cheap  in  the  city?— A.  Not  so  very  cheap, considering  the  comparative  value. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  in  your  locality? — ^A.  They  charge  about  75  cents  to  $1  for 
a  2-horse  load  in  the  city,  and  haul  it  out,  but  since  they  have  got  the  improved 
stables  here,  where  the  liquid  portion  goes  into  the  sewer,  about  all  they  get  is 
dirty  straw,  and  that  is  not  very  valuable.  I  believe  if  the  gardeners  would  work 
less  land  and  try  to  enrich  their  land  with  clover,  cowpeas,  and  other  leg^uminous 
crops  they  would  have  more  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  in  l^uling  so 
much  manure.  I  think  Professor  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  experiment  sta- 
tion, said  that  the  average  ton  of  horse  manure  has  not  over  28  pounds  of  plant 
food  in  it,  and  when  you  pay  $1  a  load  and  haul  it  out  you  are  paying  a  pretty 
good  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  on  American  agriculture  have  the  Ger- 
mans you  spoke  of;  is  the  effect  to  improve  or  lessen  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
turist?— ^A.  It  has  improved  the  condition.  They  certainly  set  us  good  exam- 
ples in  everything.  They  are  industrious  and  economical  and  some  are  our  best 
citizens.  One  of  the  leading  men  in  our  neighborhood  is  a  German,  a  man  who 
has  accumulated  quite  a  gooii  property  through  industry  and  economy. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  our  present  laws  in  regard  to  immigra- 
tion ?— A.  I  think  you  have  stringent  laws  against  importing  criminals  and  pau- 
pers. 

Q.  I  had  more  reference  to  encouraging  good  citizens  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  a 
grand  opening  for  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  in  portions  of  the  North 
and  West  and  in  Maryland.  There  is  land  lyin^  between  this  city  and  Baltimore 
as  fine  as  ever  lay  out  doors,  and  all  it  needs  is  intelligent  cultivation  to  make  it 
produce,  and  they  can  have  a  home  market  for  all  they  can  produce. 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  amount  of  colored  labor? — A.  Nearly  all  colored  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  eflBciency  of  your  labor  ?— A.  Some  of  them  very  good,  but  as  a 
general  thing  you  have  to  have  some  one  right  with  them  to  superintend  and  see 
that  they  do  the  work  properly. 

Q.  Do  they  become  intelligent  hands  after  experience?— A.  Not  very  many  of 
them.  There  are  very  few  whom  you  can  trust  to  go  on  and  do  a  piece  of  work 
properly  unless  you  have  a  foreman  right  with  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  colored  help  as  valuable  as  white  help?— A.  It  depends 
on  the  kind  of  white  help.  The  white  help  in  the  South  is  not  much  better  than 
the  colored ,  but  the  German ,  Dane,  and  Norwegian  are  different.  I  lived  for  25  years 
in  Wisconsin,  and  although  we  paid  them  higher  wages  it  was  cheaper  help  than 
we  hire  here. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  help  improve  by  experience  on  the  farm? — ^A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  Do  they  take  to  farming  as  a  matter  of  taste? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  they 
would  rather  come  to  the  city  here  and  black  boots  than  work  on  the  farm. 

Q.  What  is  the  school  age  of  children?— A.  Six  years  to,  I  suppose,  about  20. 

Q.  Are  the  facilities  lor  public  instruction  in  your  State  sufScient?— A.  I  think 
they  are  for  the  white,  but  I  think  there^hould  be  more  schools  for  the  colored. 
I  think  there  is  a  lack  of  schools  for  colored  children. 
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Q.  You  may  state  the  difference  in  the  facilities  for  educating  the  white  and 
the  facilities  for  educating  the  colored  children? — ^A.  As  a  general  thing  they  look 
after  the  schools  for  the  white  better  than  the  colored,  but  I  think,  pernaps,  they 
have  good  teachers.  There  is  one  thing  abont  it:  I  can  say  for  the  colored  children 
that  many  of  them  are  more  anxious  to  get  an  education  and  go  a  longer  distance 
to  get  it  than  the  whites. 

O.  You  have  separate  schools  and  separate  teachers. — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  schoolhouses,  as  a  rule,  for  both  white  and 
black? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  good. 

Q.  And  your  teachers? — A.  Very  good  teachers.  They  have  to  be  qualified  and 
have  a  good  grade.    Many  of  them  are  graduates  of  normal  schools. 


Q.  Have  you  any  compulsory  law? — A^  I  think  not. 


What  is  the  averap^  attendance,  if  you  know,  in  the  year?— A.  I  could  not 
aay,  only  so  far  as  our  district  is  concerned;  that  averages  about  40.    We  have  to 
have  that  average  in  order  to  have  it  a  graded  school. 
Q.  What  is  the  average  enrollment? — A.  1  think  about  50  in  our  district 
Q.  Have  you  free  schoolbooks?— A.  Yes;  furnished  by  the  State;  a  law  passed, 
I  think,  by  the  last  legislature. 
Q.  Do  you  have  any  truant  law?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  feel  the  adaptation  of  your  public  school  curriculum  is  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  agricultural  people,  do  you? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  agriculture 
should  be  taugnt  in  our  schools — ^nature  studies. 

Q.  You  may  state  in  a  general  way  what  is  taught  in  your  schools,  and  then 
you  may  explain  your  idea  of  enlarging  and  teaching  subjects  which  pertain  to 
agriculture? — A.  The  usual  studies  taught  in  our  schools  are  arithmetic,  geogpra- 
pny,  grammar,  reading,  bookkeeping,  and  writing.  1  think  that  agriculture 
should  be  taught,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  as  important  that  every  boy  should  be 
taught  agriculture  as  it  is  for  a  young  man  if  he  intends  to  be  a  lawver  or  a  doctor  to 
be  taught  those  professions.  I  think  they  should  teach  agricultural  chemistry 
in  order  to  be  able  to  analyze  the  various  soils,  to  be  able  to  analyze  the  fertilizers 
and  know  their  value.  I  think  in  the  primary  school  the  first  principles  of  agri- 
culture should  be  taught  and,  where  it  is  possible,  they  should  go  to  agricultural 
colleges  and  have  practical  lessons.  It  is  very  important  in  dairying  now  that  a 
person  should  understand  that  thoroughly;  should  be  able  to  use  the  Babcock 
tester,  to  tmow  the  value  of  his  cows,  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  and 
how  to  select  a  good  cow.  I  think  that  should  be  taught  at  the  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  in  our  State. 

You  have  an  agricultural  college  in  your  State? — ^A.  Yes. 
Have  you  an  agricultural  farm  connected  with  it? — A.  Yes. 
(By  lilr.FARQUHAR.)  Where?— A.  At  College  Park. 
,   Is  that  well  attended?— A.  Yes.    Since  President  Sylvester  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  college  they  have  had  to  build  an  addition  to  accommodate  the 
students. 

Q.  Any  branches  taught  besides  agriculture? — A.  The  mechanical  arts,  horti- 
culture, and  dairying. 

Q.  Do  you  teach  the  classics? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  there  are  more  of  them  educated 
for  that  than  there  are  for  agriculture. 
Q.  Do  they  get  a  diploma  for  different  courses  of  study?^A.  I  think  they  do. 
Q.  Do  they  receive  a  diploma  for  the  agricultural  course,  say,  bachelor  of  agri- 
cnlture?— A.  Yes. 

You  have  a  scientific  course?— A.  Yes. 
A  BepsLTote  diploma  is  given  for  that?— A.  Yes. 
You  have  a  mechanical  course? — ^A.  Yes. 
And  give  a  diploma  for  that?— A.  Yes. 
Have  you  an  experiment  station  in  your  State?— A.  Yes. 
.   You  may  state  now  efficient  you  think  that  is. — A.  That  has  been  a  great 
help  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland.    Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  get  the  bulle- 
tins (which  they  can  by  sending  their  address)  read  them.    It  has  oeen  a  great 
help  to  the  farmers.    They  often  let  the  professors  come  out  to  our  institute  meet- 
ings and  Grange  meetings  and  give  lectures  on  various  subjects,  and  that  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  farmers.    As  an  illustration  of  what  they  accomplish  I  will 
name  one  thing:  Last  year  the  average  crop  of  wheat  throughout  Maryland  was 
not  to  exceed  ^  bushels  per  acre,  but  on  a  field  of  12  acres  at  the  college  they  had 
4Q  bushels  per  acre.    I  inquired  of  the  professor  of  agriculture  how  it  was  done. 
He  said  he  attributed  the  small  crop  of  wheat  throughout  the  State  to  several 
causes.    One  was,  on  the  1st  of  April  we  had  a  very  warm  time  a  year  ago;  wheat 
took  a  very  vigorous  growth,  and  then  the  last  of  April  it  turned  cold,  pretty 
nearly  snowed,  and  consequently  wheat  looked  very  poor.    This  weak  plant  was 
like  a  weak  individual— disease  attacked  it.    He  thoui^t  that  was  one  of  the  causes 
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of  the  light  yield.  I  asked , ' '  How  is  it  that  yoa  have  such  a  large  yield?"  He  said , 
**  We  were  looking  at  it,  and  1  told  the  president  of  the  college, '  the  farmers' 
clubs  are  cotning  to  visit  us  and  we  must  do  something  for  that  wheat.'  We  went 
to  work  and  sowed  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  and  it  came  right  on. 
We  attributed  the  yield  to  the  fact  of  the  sowing  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
•per  acre." 

Q.  He  determined  that  by  knowing  the  kinds  of  plant  food  necessary? — ^A.  Yes. 
To  show  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  we  got  in  the  growing  of  early  potatoes 
last  year-  I  went  to  Professor  Patterson  to  get  a  formula.  In  our  grange  we  get 
the  chemicals,  instead  of  mixed  fertilizer,  and  mix  them  ourselves  according  to 
the  formula  given  by  Professor  Patterson.    He  gave  us  the  formula,  but  did  not 

fut  in  any  nitrate  of  soda.  Some  of  our  members  thought  it  was  strange  pnd  so 
saw  the  professor  and  said:  ''Our  members  think  it  strange  that  you  did  not 
put  in  any  nitrate  of  soda."  He  answered,  **1  did  not  put  it  in  because  I  was 
afraid  it  would  get  away  from  you.  It  is  very  soluble  and  if  you  were  to  put  it 
in  the  drill  the  spring  rains  would  dissolve  it  and  it  would  get  out  of  reach  by  the 
time  the  plant  would  develop  to  take  it  up.  If  you  want  to  use  nitrate  of  soda, 
mix  100  or  200  pounds  of  phosphate,  and  sow  it  on  the  row  when  the  potatoes 
come  up."  Some  of  us  procured  the  soda  and  phosphate  and  sowed  it  under  his 
direction,  and  we  left  several  rows  that  we  did  not  put  it  on.  During  the  time 
the  potatoes  were  making  the  weather  was  very  dry,  and  this  soda  caused  the 
vines  to  make  very  rapid  growth  and  shadow  the  land  and  protect  it  from  the 
drought,  and  where  the  soda  was  put  on  there  was  a  good  crop,  and  where  we  did 
not  put  on  the  soda  there  were  nardly  any  marketable  potatoes.  That  made 
several  hundreds  of  dollars  to  those  who  used  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  experimented  in  topniressing  to  your  pasture  lands? — A. 
Yes;  and  we  have  used  nitrate  of  soda;  not  especially  on  pasture  lands,  but  on  our 
hay  crop;  sowed  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  the  grass  just  as  it  was 
starting  and  it  often  increased  the  crop  1,200  to  1 ,500  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Q.  Have  you  experiment  farms  under  the  control  of  the  experiment  station, 
except  at  the  agricultural  college?— A.  In  some  cases  they  have  experimented 
with  various  kinds  of  crops  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  have  a  variety  of  soil  in  Maryland? — A.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  variety. 

Q.  Have  your  experiments  at  the  experiment  station  gone  far  enough  to  test 
the  different  varieties  of  soil  in  different  portions  of  the  State? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have.  The  fact  is,  about  all  that  is  necessary  for  any  soil  is 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  soda,  and  potash.  Large  amounts  of  them  they  claim  are 
in  the  soil.  The  great  trouble  is  to  make  it  available.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of 
lime,  which  is  a  great  help  in  many  instances,  and  thorough  tillage. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Y'ou  stated  that  the  principal  labor  is  negro  labor; 
is  there  any  other,  to  any  appreciable  extent?— A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  In  your  section  of  the  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  western  and  southern  part  of  the  State? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I  think  as  a  general  thing  it  is  nearly  all  negro  labor. 
'  Q.  Are  these  negroes  that  work  on  the  farm,  as  a  rule,  stationary  or  migra- 
tory?— A.  1  think  back  from  the  cities  they  are  more  stationary  than  near  the 
cities.    Near  the  cities  they  are  migratory. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  hired  lal>or?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  of  them  do  farming  on  their  own  account? —A.  Once  in  a  while;  but 
not  very  many. 

Q,  Is  there  any  requirement  in  your  State  that  a  man  shall  live  in  a  certain 
school  district  in  order  to  have  his  children  attend  that  school? — A.  I  think  not. 
There  should  be  a  law,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is.  If  there  is  it  is  not  enforced. 
In  our  school  district  they  will  go  to  Hyattsville,  Brookland,  or  come  into  the 
District. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  regarding  the  literacy  of  the  average  negro 
laborer?— -A.  They  are  improving. 

Q.  Many  of  them  read  and  write?— A.  Quite  a  good  many  of  the  younger  ones; 
most  of, the  younger  ones  can. 

Q.  What  IS  their  character  for  orderly  life  and  demeanor— morality?— A.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  up  to  the  whites  by  any  means.  I  was  on  the  grand  jury  at 
Marlboro,  our  county  seat,  and  I  think  nearly  every  case  brought  before  us  was  a 
colored  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  population  of  whites  and  negroes  in  that 
county?— A.  I  should  judge  there  were  about  one-third  colored. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  proximity  of  a  large  city  like  Washington  as  tending 
to  bring  about  that  effect? — A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  there  is  not  as  much  criminal- 
ity as  you  go  back  from  the  city;  there  are  not  as  many  criminals  as  near  the 
city. 
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Q.  (By  Hr.  Fabquhar.)  What  are  the  reasoiiB,  if  you  know,  for  the  crime 
among  the  black  people?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  nse  of  intoxicants.  They  usually 
want  a  little  money  Saturday  ni^ht,  and  they  go  down  to  Bladensburg,  or  wher- 
ever liquor  is  sold,  and  they  Ket  into  cutting  or  shooting  scrax)es.  They  are  gen- 
erally under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  Have  you  local  option  in  the  counties  in  Maryland? — A.  In  Montgomery 
County  they  have  local  option.    I  think  in  several  counties  they  do. 

9.  Bo  you  regard  that  making  this  county  ** dry"  is  some  prevention  against 
crime?— A.  Yes;  I  do.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  local  option  in  Prince  George 
County,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  told  me  there  were  not  nearly  the  number 
of  arrests  and  the  county  expnenses  were  much  less. 

Q.  What  is  your  obeervation  of  the  percentage  of  crime  caused  by  drunken- 
ness?— ^A.  I  should  judge  almost  nine-tenths. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  drink  is  the  bane  of  the  black  race?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  accounts  for  the  more  than  natural  shiftlessness  of  the 
negro,  and  his  carelessness,  and  his  transient  condition,  traveling  from  one  spot 
to  another,  losing  time  and  opportunities?  Do  you  think  that  drink  is  the  main 
cause  of  both  the  crime  and  mdolence?— A.  Yes.  I  have  a  man  living  on  my 
place  now  who  has  been  sick  ever  since  last  summer.  The  doctor  says  he  is  going 
to  die.    His  condition  was  brought  on  by  drink. 

(JL  Do  yon  find  the  negro  laborer  a  faithful,  docile  man  when  away  from  drink? — 
A.  Docile  enough,  but  I  have  never  found  one  that  was  very  trusty — that  you 
could  depend  on  to  do  a  jriece  of  work.  He  goes  away  Saturday  and  you  exx)ect 
him  back  Sunday,  but  you  can  place  no  dex)endence  on  him.  If  the  month  is  up 
and  you  pay  him  off,  exi)ecting  him  to  come  back  the  next  day,  maybe  you  wiU 
never  see  him  again. 

Q.  Do  they  work  faithfully  enough  under  supervision? — A.  If  you  have  a  man 
right  after  them. 

Q.  Are  they  quarrelsome  or  sullen?— A.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  not,  unless 
they  have  liquor  about. 

Q.  Most  or  your  farmers  in  Maryland  are  native  Marylanders?— A.  A  great 
many  of  them.    Quite  a  number  of  them  are  Northern  ana  Western  men. 

Q.  When  did  the  Northern  men  come  in  there?— A.  During  the  last  20  years. 

Q.  And  those  who  take  up  Maryland  farms  usually  become  permanent? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  is  noticeable  to  every  man  who  passes,  esi^ecially  along  the  railroads  of 
Maryland  there,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  abandoned  land.  Can  you  say 
why  it  is  that  those  farms  are  abandoned  entirely  to  the  brush  and  to  tlio  weeds? — 
A.  1  think  it  is  because  daring  slavery  it  was  owned  in  lar^e  tracts,  and  wlun  the 
slaves  were  set  free  the  planters  thought  they  could  not  do  anything  with  hired 
labor,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  farm  it  with  free  labor,  and  the  consequence 
was  they  went  to  living  out  thefe  farms.  They  mortgaged  tliem  to  get  means  of 
support,  and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  merchants  here  in  Washington.  A  gro- 
ceryman  here  owned  perhaps  half  of  Prince  George  County,  by  furnishing  goods 
and  having  to  foreclose  mortgages  and  take  the  land.  That  has  thrown  large 
tracts  into  the  market,  and  they  have  them  on  their  hands  and  want  to  dispose  of 
them.  Another  thing  which  causes  them  to  be  unoccupied  is  that  they  have 
grown  crops  on  them  continually,  crop  after  crop,  until  they  have  exhausted  the 
land,  and  let  it  grow  up  to  brush,  weeds,  and  timoer. 

Q.  What  do  these  abandoned  lands  sell  for  now,  especially  in  Prince  George 
County? — ^A.  Differen t  prices.  Prom  $6  to  $1 0  an  acre.  President  Sylvester  bought 
200  acres  for  $900  in  southern  Maryland,  and  he  was  so  pleased  witn  it  that  he  and 
his  brother-in-law  bought  1 ,700  acres  for  $10,000. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  reclamation  of  these  abandoned  lands  of  late  years? — 
A.  They  are  taking  hold  of  them  now  more  than  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  They  are  good  soil  and  all  they  need  is  intelligent  cultivation?— A.  I 
remarked  to  Dr.  Hill,  near  Marlboro,  *' You  have  good  lands  and  all  they  need  is 
intelligent  cultivation,  get  the  lands  into  clover,  etc.'*  He  says,  **The  farmers 
down  here  do  not  want  to  raise  any  clover  when  they  can  get  fertilizer  in  Balti- 
more by  just  signins  a  note." 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  of  Maryland  to-day  as  compared  with  what  it  was  20  years  ago? — ^A.  1  do 
not  think  the  average  is  as  good  as  it  was. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  decadence?— A.  The  low  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  farm  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  these  lower  prices;  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  West. 

Q.  Sharper  competition?— A.  Yes.  As  a  class,  the  farmers  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  tmies.  They  have  kept  in  the  same  ruts.  They  have  not  endeavored  to 
produce  at  lower  prices,  tried  to  keep  up  their  land  cheai)er,  and  raise  better  crops; 
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they  have  raised  the  same  crops  year  after  year,  and  have  not  applied  business 
principles  to  farming. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  any  impulse,  ander  the  stimulation  of  experiment  stations 
and  agricultural  colleges,  in  tne  farmer  to  advance  some  in  that  matter? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  since  the  exT)eriment  station  has  been  started.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a 
bill  through  our  legislature  for  a  small  appropriation  for  holding  farmers'  insti- 
tutes; that  has  had  a  tendency  to  improve  conditions.  But  the  very  class  who 
need  this  instruction  do  not  attend  these  institutes  and  meeting.  Tney  are  the 
ones  who  are  seldom  there.  They  call  it  '*  book  farming,"  call  it  **  theory,  not 
practice; "  but  there  is  where  they  are  mistaken. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  truck  farming? — A.  1  am  a  dairyman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  importation  from  the  South  of  early  vegetables 
has  any  effect  on  the  market  here? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
prices. 

<^.  Is  there  any  steady  shipment  from  the  South  during  the  vegetable  season, 
or  18  it  sporadic? — A.  Yes;  generally  through  the  season.  It  commences  down  in 
Florida  and  works  along  up  the  coast.  Now  the  Norfolk  early  ^tatoes  are  com- 
ing in  and  keeping  the  market  down  lower  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
these. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  not  able  to  go  into  the  market  when  Florida 
or  the  Carolinas  come  in? — A.  Yes;  but  get  lower  prices. 

Q.  Nor  when  the  Carolinas  come  in? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  first  line  that  touches  you— Virginia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  the  advantage,  certainly,  against  crops  of  lower  Virginia,  have 
you  not,  in  the  market? — A.  I  do  not  know.  The  transportation,  especially  by 
Doat,  is  almost  as  cheap  as  it  would  be  to  bring  it  from  10  miles  out  by  wagon. 

Q.  Does  any  competition  come  from  the  South  while  your  products  are  coming 
into  the  markets  here?— A.  In  i)otatoes. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  Tomatoes,  strawberries,  etc. 

Q.  When  you  have  the  flush  of  strawberries  here? — A.  Not  with  the  flush;  that 
could  not  be. 

Q.  Do  you  exjwrt  North  after  your  season  passes  here,  when  you  have  an  open 
market  North? — ^A.  Commission  men  do  to  some  extent,  but  gardeners  do  not, 
though  1  think  they  should. 

Q.  You  could  not  be  under  a  disadvantage  when  you  consider  the  Florida  pro- 
duction and  this  middle  production  here  of  the  District  and  Maryland,  and  the 
northern  district  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York?— A.  Yes;  but  there  are  various 
objections.  The  vegetables  come  up  from  the  South,  and  the  people  have  them 
until  they  get  tired  of  them,  and  there  is  not  the  demand  there  would  be  if 
they  had  not  had  those. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  as  profitable 
as  it  was  30  to  40  years  ago?— A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  reason. — A.  The  lower  price  of  farm  products;  and 
another  thing,  our  taxes  seem  to  be  increasing  all  the  time. 

^.  If  the  price  of  the  farm  product  is  low  for  a  series  of  years,  it  affects  the 
price  of  land?— A.  Yes;  it  affects  the  price  of  the  farms. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  more  profitable  the  fai-ms  the  higher  the  price  of  the 
land?— A.  If  wheat  was  bringing  right  along  for  a  number  of  seasons  $1,  $1.50, 
or  $2  a  bushel,  farm  lands  would  be  sought  for,  and  would  advance  in  price. 

Q.  Compared  with  other  business,  how  does  capital  employed  m  agriculture 
yield  profit?— A.  It  does  not  seem  to  do  near  as  well.  You  do  not  find  capitalists 
investing  in  farms.  They  seem  to  prefer  trusts,  banking,  and  things  of  that  kind 
instead  of  buying  farms  very  much. 

Q,  Is  it  not  a  safer  investment,  when  properly  invested?— A.  For  my  part,  I 
would  rather  have  what  I  have  invested  in  my  farm  than  in  anything  else.  I  can 
manage  that,  and  I  would  be  a  poor  hand  to  manage  anything  else. 

Q.  Taking  the  farmer  as  a  rule,  what  is  his  condition,  from  your  observation,  as 
to  the  necessaries  of  life — good  living,  getting  out  of  life  a  comfortable  living? — ^A. 
A  good  many  seem  to  have  it.  That  is  one  trouble— the  farmers  like  to  have 
their  sons  and  daughters  dress  well  and  have  as  good  horses  and  carriages,  etc. , 
as  those  engaged  in  other  business;  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  farm  is  mort- 
gaged to  do  that.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  Maryland  are  mortgaged,  and 
I  am  told  by  those  who  know  that  of  those  who  were  free  from  debt  20  years  ago, 
many  have  mortgages  on  their  farms  to-day. 

Q.  You  mean  when  the  sons  and  daughters  get  a  taste  for  dress  and  pleasure 
they  neglect  the  duties  of  the  farm?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  The  tendency  of  the 
farmer  is  to  gratify  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  profits  of  the  farm  are  taken 
to  pay  it. 
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Q.  Can  the  banker  or  the  mercantile  man  on  the  saiiie  capital  give  to  his  family 
greater  comforts  than  the  farmer  gives  to  his  family,  as  a  rule?--A.  I  could  not 
SBy  as  to  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  banking.  It  is  said.  I  believe,  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  x)eople  who  go  into  the  mercantile  bnsineBs  make  a  failure,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  so  many  farmers. 

Q.  Are  there  many  farmers  who  make  failures?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  $5,000  invested  in  your  farm  is  a  bet- 
ter investment  in  your  mind  to-day  than  $5,00u  put  into  a  produce  commission 
house  down  here  on  Louisiana  avenue?— A.  It  would  be  for  me. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  for  yourself , family ,  and  your  i)eace  of  mind,  in  fact, 
yonr  home  comforts,  you  are  50  i^er  cent  better  off  than  this  man  struggling  here 
m  the  market  with  his  |5,000?— A.  I  think  I  would  be.  I  would  sleep  better  of 
nights  and  have  better  health. 

Q.  ^By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Do  you  look  with  favor  on  Mr.  Havemeyer's  suggestion 
that  tne  farmers  form  a  trust  to  regulate  prices  of  their  products?- A.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  them,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  other  classes.  But  that 
is  the  last  thing  they  would  ever  be  able  to  accomplish.  It  would  be  the  worse 
trust  extant  if  they  could  do  it,  for  a  man  has  to  hAve  something  to  eat.  There 
would  be  a  howl  if  the  dairymen  should  say  no  milk  should  come  into  Washing- 
ton for  a  week. 

Q.  Is  not  the  grange  looking  in  that  direction? — ^A.  Not  at  all;  no. 

Q.  They  never  discuss  that  subject?— A.  No;  they  have  never  discussed  it  in  a 
formal  way.  If  cabbages  are  worth  $4  a  hundred  on  the  market  and  some  man 
comes  in  and  quietly  oners  $3.50,  the  farmer  would  let  him  have  them. 

Q.  Are  Maryland  farmers  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  a  trust? — A.  I  would  be  if 
it  could  be  accomplished.  I  am  quite  sure  it  could  not  be.  The  only  way  we  can 
do  is  to  lump  our  orders  and  buy  in  large  quantities.  Our  grange  last  spring 
bought  30Cr  Imrrels  ot  seed  potatoes.  We  buy  them  in  carload  lots  and  make 
quite  a  saving.  We  buy  our  fertilizer,  and  there  is  quite  a  saving  in  freij^ht;  and 
when  we  come  to  sell,  in  certain  instances  we  might  ship  off  to  certain  points  and 
combine  to  controlprices.  The  only  combination  that  1  know  of  of  this  kind  is 
what  is  called  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers'  Association,  near  New  York.  The 
dairymen  have  combined  to  a  certain  extent  to  maintain  prices.  There  is  a  trust, 
formed  in  New  York  City,  of  dealers  to  handle  milk  and  get  it  from  the  dairymen 
at  their  own  prices.  Through  the  influence  of  the  American  Agriculturalist  the 
farmers  formed  what  is  known  as  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers  Association, 
with  agencies  at  nearly  every  shipping  ix>int  on  the  lines  that  ship  into  New 
York;  and  at  these  stations  they  put  up  a  creamery  or  cream  s(;parator,  and  have 
a  man  in  New  York  to  tell  how  much  should  come  from  each  station,  and  they 
send  on  that  quantity  and  keep  the  surplus  off  the  market,  and  obtain  a  fair 
price.  They  made  a  contract  with  this  syndicate  in  New  York  to  furnish  milk  at 
$1.17  per  100  pounds,  whereas  they  were  only  getting  before  this  qr^inization  80 
cents,  about  2  cents  a  quart  in  summer  and  about  3  cents  in  winter.  That  is  about 
the  only  organization  of  farmers  that  I  know  of  that  has  accomplished  anything 
in  that  line. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  taxation  of  agricultural 
property  and  its  bearing  upon  agricultural  property  compared  with  other  property 
in  Maryland?— A.  I  thmk  in  Maryland  and  other  States  agricultural  proi)erty 
bears  a  larger  taxation  in  proportion  to  the  profits  accruing  than  any  other,  because 
it  is  all  visible  property.  The  assessor  sees  everything  that  the  farmer  has  and  it 
is  taxed. 

Q.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  all  proi^erty,  is  it  not?— A.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  but  a  great  deal  of  invisiole  property  never  is  taxed. 

9.  How  does  it  escape? — A.  I  believe  many  men  would  perjure  themselves  in 
^vmg  a  statement  in  regard  to  their  property  to  be  taxed  when  they  would  not 
m  anyother  case. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  valuation  in  your  State?— A.  The  owner  first  makes  out  his 
statement  and  then  the  assessors  fix  it  to  suit  themselves  afterwards  although 
you  can  go  before  the  board  of  review  and  get  it  cut  down  if  it  is  not  right. 

Q.  The  merchant  and  banker  are  required  to  do  the  same,  no  exception? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Personal  property?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  value  real  estate  for  taxation? — A.  I  have  lived  in  Mary- 
land for  20  years  and  they  have  never  had  a  general  assessment  until,  I  think,  a 
year  ago  last  summer. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  city  proi^erty  as  well? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  regards  that.  I 
think  m  Baltimore  they  assess  oftener  than  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  general  assessment? — A.  During  the  regular  assess- 
ment the  treasurer  goes  over  the  district  and  sees  the  improvements  made  or 
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bnildings  put  np.  Bnt  a  law  was  passed  bv  the  legislature,  I  think  2  years  ago, 
and  the  assessors  went  around  and  made  a  list  of  all  the  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  made  a  new  valuation. 

Q.  Is  your  real  estate  assessed  for  taxation  now  at  the  same  value  it  was  30 
years  ago? — A.  Well,  20  years  ago  is  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes.  They  have 
mcreased  it  very  much. 

Q.  Is  your  real  estate  as  valuable  as  it  was  at  that  time?— A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  more 
so,  as  the  city  extends  out  that  way. 

Q.  The  State  at  large?— A.  Through  the  State  I  could  not  say  it  is.  It  is  only 
property  contiguous  to  the  cities  that  has  increased  very  much.  In  Montgomery 
County  and  southern  Prince  George  they  lowered  the  basis  of  taxation. 

Q.  You  have  no  regular  period  for  reappraisement  of  real  estate  all  over  the 
State? — A.  No.  When  they  want  a  reappraisement  a  bill  is  i)assed  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  the  {lercentage  of  the  State  tax  in 
Maryland? — A.  I  think  17f  per  hunm'ed  is  the  State  taxation. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  a  county  tax?— A.  Yes;  1  think  our  county  tax 
is  90  odd  cents  on  the  hundred. 

Q.  Does  Maryland  have  a  tax  for  bonded  debt? — A.  I  can  not  say  for  the  State. 
Our  county  has,  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  years  ago  they  decided  to  borrow 
monev  and  go  on  a  cash  basis,  and  they  had  to  bond  the  county  for,  1  think, 
$80,006  to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  State  school  tax  and  county  school  tax  also?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  State  school  tax  is? — A.  That  is  included  in  the  whole 
amount. 

Q.  How  do  you  build  your  public  roads  in  Maryland? — A.  They  are  not  built  at 
all,  you  might  say. 

Q.  There  is  some  law  on  the  subject?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  law  in  regard  to  it, 
but  it  is  a  very  poor  law.  The  commissioners  of  the  county  appoint  supervisors, 
and  they  generally  appoint  men  of  their  own  party  as  a  compensation  for  political 
work;  and  that  is  about  the  way  our  road  system  is  worked  out. 

Q.  Is  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  built  a  tax  on  the  county? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  People  are  not  required  to  work  the  roads?— A.  No.  Gen.  Roy  Stone  told 
us  at  the  grange  a  year  ago  that  $600,000  had  been  spent  every  year  in  Maryland 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  which  were  never  improved,  ana  I  think  he  is  about 
right.  The  roads  arc  no  better  than  20  years  ago.  If  the  money  was  judiciously 
used,  we  should  have  had  good  macadamized  roads  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  Each  county  has  a  road  commissioner? — A.  Our  county  is  divided  into  14 
road  districts  or  pret;incts,  and  there  are  3  commissioners  appointed  for  each  dis- 
trict. Their  duty  is  to  go  over  the  roads  and  see  their  condition  and  make  a 
report  as  to  tiie  amount  of  money  thoy  need  to  have  expended  on  them.  I  have 
acted  as  such  commissioner,  and  we  sent  in  a  report,  ana  9  times  out  of  10  it  was 
put  in  the  pigeonhole  and  never  taken  out. 

Q.  If  the  commissioners  make  a  report,  the  county  is  the  one  to  furnish  the 
funds?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  State  furnish  anything  at  all  for  the  building  of  roads? — ^A.  No. 
Wo  ha\  e  a  liciuor-license  fund  which  generally  goes  to  the  roads. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  your  fines  for  criminal  offenses?— A.  I  could  not  say, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  a  remedy  in  regard 
to  tax  methods? — A.  I  think  a  system  of  annual  assessment  like  in  tlie  West,  if 
it  could  be  done  as  cheaply  as  it  is  done  there,  would  be  more  equitable  than  being 
assessed  once  in  10  years.  Property  changes  very  much  in  value  during  that 
time.  When  I  first  came  to  Hyattsville  I  had  20  cows  and  3  horses.  The  treas- 
urer came  and  took  down  the  amount  of  stock  I  had.  I  paid  tax  on  that  for  10  or 
15  years,  while  I  had  double  that  amount  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  time.  In  a  good  many 
cases  a  good  deal  of  property  escapes  taxation  that  way. 

Q.  Suppose  your  property  should  be  reduced? — A.  I  would  be  paying  tax  on 
the  full  amount  I  was  assessed  for.  I  think  there  should  be  an  annual  assess- 
ment, and  instead  of  having  3  assessors,  as  in  these  cases,  1  should  be  suflBcient  to 
do  the  work.    It  could  be  done  economically,  and  would  be  better  for  the  tax- 

gayer  and  all  classes  of  property.    I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could 
ave  an  income  tax.    All  corporations,  etc.,  should  pay  their  share  of  the  tax. 
Q.  And  everything  else?— A.  And  everything  else. 

(J.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  inheritance  tax? — ^A.  That  would  be  a  good 
thing. 
Q.  Both  direct  and  collateral?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  reach  stocks,  bonds,  money,  notes?— A.  That  is 
the  only  way  that  I  know  of.    They  used  to  claim  in  the  West  they  could  not  tax 
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mortgagee— that  is,  of  nonresidents— bnt  they  arranged  that.    They  allowed  the 
mort^gee  to  -pay  the  tax  and  deduct  it  from  the  mortgage. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  per  cent  of  the  decline  of  a^cnltnrai products,  if  yon  know? — 
A.  A  good  many  have  declined.  Wheat,  for  mstance,  has  declined  25  per  cent,  at 
least. 

That  covers  the  entire  farm  product?— A.  Tes. 

Yon  may  state  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  acre- 
age under  cultivation  in  your  State  in  the  last  20  years?— A.  It  has  decreased. 

Q.  Is  it  abandoned  because  no  longer  productive?— A.  Partially  so  and  x>artially 
because  it  could  not  be  worked  by  the  people  who  owned  it  at  a  profit. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  to  answer  that  the  ownership  was  in  the 
hands  of  nonresidents?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  character  of  your  organization  and 
causes  inducing  it,  the  objects  you  seek,  and  the  results  ^ou  have  obtained  by  it? — 
A.  We  organized  for  the  social,  educational,  and  financial  benefits  receivea  from 
it.    Largely  the  educational  feature  we  considered  the  foundation  of  our  order. 

Q.  Any  profession  except  the  agriculturist  admitted? — A.  No.  They  must  be 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  interests  that  would  not  conflict.  We  take  in  clergy- 
men, school-teachers  who  teach  our  children,  etc. 

Q.  Any  distinction  in  r^ard  to  sex?— A.  No;  from  the  age  of  14  years  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  State  the  strength  of  the  organization  in  your  State. — 
A.  At  one  time  we  iiad  a  strong  organization,  but  it  has  been  reduced  very  mate- 
rially. We  do  not  seem  to  see  the  benefits  a  great  many  farmers  do  in  the  West 
and  Iforth.  In  the  little  State  of  New  Hampshire  they  nave  21,500  members,  in 
something  over  200  granges,  but  the  order  throughout  the  South  is  not  generaUy 
very  prosnerous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  not  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  many  that 
it  would  assume  political  features,  and  they  were  disappointed  that  it  did  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  reason  for  the  lessening  of  your  numbers?— A.  That  was  one 
of  the  causes.  When  they  found  out  the  grange  could  not  be  used  for  poUtical 
purposes  they  withdrew.  A  great  many  went  in  expecting  it  was  going  to  put 
dollars  into  their  pockets  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  and  they  were  disap- 
pointed and  withdrew.  While  we  have  now  a  prosperous  grange  in  our  neigh- 
Dorhood,  a  great  many  farmers  do  not  take  interest  in  the  organization;  do  not 
see  the  benefit  of  the  educational  feature.  It  is  something  of  a  farmers*  club. 
At  every  meeting  we  have  questions  selected  to  discuss  at  the  next  meeting.  We 
have  some  who  read  papers  on  those  questions,  and  we  often  invite  the  professors 
from  the  Agricultural  X>epartment  and  from  the  college  to  our  county  meetings. 
The  greatest  benefit  derived,  I  think,  is  the  education  we  receive  through  tne 
orumization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  confine  your  discussion  to  agricultural  ques- 
tions?—A.  Yes.  Partisan  politics  or  sectarian  religion  is  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
cussed. We  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  agriculture.  Any  question  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  us  as  agriculturists  is  acceptable  to  the  grange. 

Q.  What  benefits  have  you  received  from  your  organization,  in  your  estima- 
tion?—A.  We  have  been  made  better  farmers  and  better  citizens,  and  the  social 
feature  is  worth  a  great  deal.  We  form  a  great  many  acquaintances  which  we 
would  not  but  for  tne  pange,  and  we  know  oar  neighbors  oetter,  and  there  is  a 
fraternal  feeling  existing  in  the  order  which  is  beneficial.  I  Uvea  10  years  right 
out  here,  and  you  might  say  1  did  not  know  my  neighbors  for  the  first  10  years, 
but  when  the  grange  was  organized  I  found  I  had  some  excellent  neighbors  I  did 
not  know  before.  We  become  acquainted  throughout  the  State  more  or  less,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  us  as  agriculturists.  It  is  said  that  2  men  can  not 
converse  together  10  minutes  without  learning  something,  and  if  we  meet  other 
grangers  from  the  State  we  learn  something. 

Q.  Creates  a  higher  ambition? — A.  Yes.  A  great  many  grangers  exhibit  their 
products;  exhibit  what  they  have  grown  and  tell  how  they  have  grown  it.  As 
one  man  expressed  himself,  *'I  have  been  a  ^rdener  and  trucker  for  30  years 
and  thought  I  knew  all  about  it,  but  when  I  joined  the  grange  I  found  I  did  not 
know  anything." 

O.  Your  meetings  are  pleasant  and  attractive  as  well  as  instimctive?— A.  Yes; 
I  think  so. 

<^.  Do  you  see  any  difference  among  your  farmers  who  belong  to  the  grange,  in 
their  manner  of  farming  and  in  the*  condition  of  their  farms?— A.  Oh,  yes;  a 
decided  improvement,  I  toink.  They  are  better  farmers;  I  believe  there  are  very 
few  grangers  who  attend  the  grange  meetings  but  make  better  farmers  and  better 
citizens  and  are  more  prosperous.  The  great  trouble  with  the  farmers  in  Mary- 
land is  they  do  not  understand  their  business  thoroughly  enough. 
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Q.  You  think  a  general  interest  in  the  grange  thronghont  the  State  of  Maryland 
would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  farmer?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  create  a  greater  desire  to  see  his  children  better  educated?— A.  I  think 
it  would. 

Q.  Give  a  wider  expanse  of  knowledge  to  his  children  by  the  time  they  grew 
up?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  anvthing  further  you  desire  to  state  in  rep^rd  to  the  advantage  of 
an  organization  of  that  kind  among  farmers?— A.  Nothing  except  what  I  have 
said,  and  bulking  our  orders,  and  the  principles  of  doing  business  for  cash.  We 
claim  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  hire  his  money  and  pay  interest  than  go  in  debt. 

Q.  (B^  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  this  organization  confined  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land or  IS  it  in  connection  with  the  granges  of  the  other  States?— A.  We  have  a 
national  organization,  the  State  organization  In  the  several  States,  the  county 
orfi»nization,  and  the  local  or  subordinate  organization. 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  the  national  ofBicer  in  charge? — ^A.  Master  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Q.  You  have  your  national  convocations  annually?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  State  convocations  annually? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  County?— A.  Quarterly. 

Q.  And  your  local  organizations?— A.  Weekly,  monthly,  semi  weekly,  or  semi- 
monthly. 

Q.  How  is  the  attendance?— A.  Generally  f^ood,  except  perhaps  in  the  busy 
season  of  the  year.    In  the  winter  attendance  is  better  than  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Since  the  decrease  in  membership  have  not  the  remaining  members  shown 
more  interest  than  the  bulk  of  the  members  formerly?— A.  I  think  perhaps  they 
have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  larger  average  attendance  than  you  had  when  the  membership 
was  larger?— A.  Well,  that  diners  with  different  Ranges.  Some  are  larger,  some 
not  as  laree.    It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  locality,  distance  from  meeting,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  influential  enough  in  Maryland  to  secure  leg- 
islativi  favorable  to  the  farmer  and  prevent  inimical  legislation,  as  the  grauRers 
of  Kentucky  and  New  Hampshire  are?— A.  No.  We  are  not  as  strong  as  in  New 
Hampshire  and  some  other  States,  but  we  have  secured  something  for  our  bene- 
fit in  the  past,  and  I  think  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  members  of  the  grange  and  the  college  a  dele- 
gation several  times  went  to  Annapolis  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  $4,000 
for  holding  farmers*  institutes.  We  never  attempt  anvthing  in  a  partisan  line 
at  all;  only  what  we  consider  to  be  for  the  general  good.  We  are  not  a  politi- 
cal organization  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  large  representation  of  the  farming  inter- 
ests in  the  Maryland  legislature?— A.  No,  very  small;  a  good  deal  like  it  is  m  Con- 
gress— very  few  farmers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  of  Maryland,  according  to  their  numbers  and  the 
interests  of  the  State  they  represent,  are  as  well  represented  in  the  legislature  of 
<  Maryland  as  other  classes? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Please  describe  the  object  of  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute and  the  work  performed,  in  a  few  words. — A.  There  is  a  director  of  farm- 
ers' institutes  appointed,  and  he  holds  a  meeting,  and  notice  is  given  of  the 
meeting  and  different  subjects  which  will  be  discussed.  If  he  is  going  into  a  local- 
ity where  dairying  is  the  principal  business,  dairying  will  be  the  principal  sub- 
ject. If  he  is  going  to  hold  an  institute  in  a  locaRty  where  truck  farming  is 
general,  he  will  have  that  for  the  principal  subject.  He  will  secure  speakers, 
and  if  they  can  not  be  obtained  in  the  State  he  will  go  out  of  the  State  and  get 
practical  men  in  these  lines— either  in  dairying,  fruit-growing,  or  gardening — to 
come  and  deliver  addresses.  At  the  close  of  the  addresses  the  speakers  are  ques- 
tioned. Anyone  is  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  in  regard  to  anything  he  may  wish 
to,  and  in  that  manner  it  enlightens  tne  farmer  on  various  lines,  which  informa- 
tion he  would  not  get  if  it  were  not  for  these  institutes. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  hold  your  sessions,  usually?— A.  They  have  been  holding 
them  only  1  day.  They  have  not  had  sufficient  funds  to  hold  them  more  than  1 
day;  but  they  have  perhaps  8  sessions — morning,  afternoon,  and  night. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ma llory.  )  Please  state  what  effect  you  think  institutes  have? — 
A.  As  far  as  we  can  get  the  farmers  out  I  think  it  has  a  very  beneficial  effect. 
The  director,  Mr.  Amos,  thinks  they  have  been  much  better  attended  the  past  year 
than  formerly.  The  more  interest  created  in  them,  and  the  larger  the  attendwee, 
the  more  benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  your  opinion  is  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist 
improving?— A.  I  think  it  is. 
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Q.  And  his  family  haye  more  oomf oris  than  thej  had  before?— A.  Tes.  I  thiiik 
if  tne  farmer  imderstood  his  bnaineBS  as  thoronghly  as  most  other  classes  do  their 
bosiDess,  and  applied  bosinees  principles  to  farming,  they  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  prosperous  to-dav.  They  would  know  better  how  to  improve  their  farms, 
and  consequently  would  make  more  money.  As  the  saying  is,  *'  There  is  alwavs 
room  on  top,"  if  they  produce  a  first-class  article.  Hardly  any  of  the  butter  the 
fanner  brin^  in  on  this  market  would  bring  a  firstKslass  price.  The  people  send 
oat  to  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  get  Elgin  and  creamery  buttier,  whereas  if  a  farmer 
Hying  near  the  city  would  make  a  good  article  he  would  be  able  to  command  first- 
class  prices. 

Q.  So  he  puts  in  the  labor  without  intelligence,  and  has  to  sell  his  product  at  a 
low  price? — A.  Yes.    He  wants  intelligence  in  his  business  to  make  it  succeseful. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  present  production  and  existing  mar- 
kets?—A.  I  think  there  is  an  overproduction— I  do  not  know  what  the  remedy 
wonld  be — of  a  Kood  many  things. 

Q.  Is  it  sometning  that  can  be  affected  by  legislation?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
it  can.  Some  say  there  is  overproduction  and  others  say  there  is  no  overproduc- 
tion but  that  the  people  have  not  the  money  to  buy  and  consume.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  your  organization  should  ever  become  more  universal  would  you  be  able 
to  take  advantu^  of  the  products  that  are  overproduced  and  turn  them  to  prod- 
ucts that,  I  mi^t  say,  are  underproduced?— A.  Tes.  There  are  certain  things 
tiiat  are  imported;  they  aaj  there  are  a  great  manv  eggs  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. Certain  things  are  imported  here  which  should  be  produced  here.  The 
tendency  of  the  American  farmer  is  to  work  along  certain  lines  and  stick  to  them 
without  regard  to  changed  conditions  or  changed  demands. 

Q.  You  would  be  an  advocate  then  of  diversification  in  farming  and  agricul- 
ture?—A.  Certainly.  The  diversification  of  farming  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  succeraful  wa^  to  farm. 

Q.  what  effect,  if  anjr,  has  the  imi>roved  agricultural  machinery  had  upon  the 
prcMuction  and  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  produce? — A.  Of  course  a  man  is 
enabled  to  produce  a  great  deal  more  at  less  ezx>en8e  than  without  the  machinery 

Q.  Would  it  be  XK)ssible  at  the  present  time,  with  the  amount  of  labor  there  is 
on  the  farm,  to  produce  without  the  assistance  of  machinery? — ^A.  No,  I  think 
not;  not  witii  the  amount  and  class  of  labor  that  we  have  here  at  least. 

Q.  Has  not  the  improved  machinerylargely  taken  the  drudgery  away  from  the 
farm?— A.  Yes;  very  materially  so.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  mowing 
with  a  mowing  machine  and  the  way  I  used  to  do  it  by  swinging  a  scythe. 

Q.  And  your  binder  is  preferable  to  the  old-fashioned  cradle?— A.  Yes;  I  served 
my  time  at  both. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  extending  for- 
eign markets? — A.  I  hope  it  may  be  done.  I  suppose  that  Secretary  Wilson  is 
laboring  to  accomplish  that.  Secretary  Rusk  did  accomplish  a  good  deal,  I 
believe,  formerly. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  eziwrts  come  from  the  farm? — ^A.  I  believe  they  said 
that  last  year  70  per  cent  of  our  exi>orts  were  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  farmers  that 
deserve  the  creoit  for  the  balance  of  trade,  I  think,  which  is  in  favor  of  this 
connliy.    I  tfaink  it  is  what  has  brought  the  ^old  into  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  offer  the  commission  as  to  the  best  means  of  extend- 
ing foreign  markets  out^de  of  what  has  been  suggested  in  the  way  of  consuls  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture?- A.  No.  I  believe  they  should  labor  to  that  end 
as  consuls. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  carrying  the  tonnage  of  this  country 
on  American  ships?— A.  I  should  like  fo  see  it  done. 

9-  It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  would  it?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers  to  have  the  ships 
manufactured  here  in  this  country  than  to  take  the  oak  timber  from  out  here  m 
Howard  County  and  send  it  to  Europe  and  have  the  ships  built  of  it  there. 

9*  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  decrease  m  transportation  rates  in 
this  country?— A.  There  has  been  quite  a  decrease;  especially  from  the  West  to 
the  East. 

Q.  Has  that  affected  the  Maryland  farmer?— A.  Of  course;  it  has  lowered  his 
products  very  much  as  the  trade  from  the  West  has  increased. 

Q.  Low  transportation  rates,  then,  in  your  opinion,  have  affected  the  Maryland 
fanner  advers^? — A.  Yes;  as  far  as  the  sale  of  his  products  is  concerned.  You 
might  see  an  ofuet  against  it.  We  dairymen  have  to  ouy  bran  and  mill  feed  from 
the  West  and  low  trajisportation  rates  help  us. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  for  oran?— A.  I  bought  a  carload  in  con- 
i^tion  with  some  others  and  I  paid  f  15.50  per  ton,  about  a  month  ago. 
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<j.  Has  your  State  any  laws  touching  the  subject  of  pure  food?— A.  No;  I  do 
not  thinJc  we  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  that  kind?— A. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  such  a  law.  I  think  the  adulteration  of  food 
is  not  only  injurious  to  health,  but  it  is  a  detriment  to  those  who  will  produce  pure 
articles  or  food. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  a  detriment  to  the  producer?— A.  It  lessens  the  price.  This 
oleomargarine  and  butterine  which  they  have  takes  the  place  and  lessens  the  price 
of  a  gocS  article. 

Q.  what  would  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  protection  from  oleomar^rine? — ^A. 
I  should  suggest  thiat  they  nave  a  heavy  tax  upon  it,  or  have  it  colored  pink  instead 
of  having  it  colored  butter  color,  so  that  people,  if  they  want  to  buy  it,  might  buy 
it  for  what  it  is  and  not  for  butter. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  that  done  to  any  great  extent  nowrHselling  it 
for  butter  when  it  is  in  reality  oleomargarine?— A.  Perhaps  not  as  much  as  it  was. 
They  have  a  strin^nt  law  here  in  the  District,  and  there  have  been  several  pros- 
ecutions and  convictions  under  it,  and  of  course,  they  are  not  doing  it  so  much. 

Q.  Many  of  the  States  have  prohibited  it? — A.  Yes;  m&ny  States  have.  I  guess 
Iowa  has  about  abolished  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  no  objections  to  oleomargarine  being  sold 
as  oleomargarine? — A.  No.  If  a  person  wants  to  buy  it,  he  can  buy  it;  out  I 
think  if  he  would  go  into  some  of  these  packing  houses  in  Chicago  and  see  how 
they  make  it,  he  would  not  want  to  buy  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  coloring  resorted  to  in  dairies  in  making  butter? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  very  little  winter  butter  but  what  is  colored. 

Q.  The  same  thing  is  done  for  oleomargarine,  which  is  sold  for  butter?- A.  It 
is  sold  for  butter. 

Q.  Supposing  it  is  labeled,  as  it  is  here  in  the  District? — ^A.  I  do  not  suppose 
tiiere  would  be  any  objection  where  it  is  sold  for  what  it  is  and  a  person  knows  it. 

Q.  (By.Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  oleomargarine  a  wholesome  food?— A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  no.    I  would  not  buy  any  of  it  for  my  own  use. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  it?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  may  have.  I  think  that 
they  take  most  kinds  of  grease  to  make  it  of.  In  the  way  of  deodorizing  of  it  and 
punfying  of  it,  they  claim 

(^.  (Interrupting.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  single  pound 
of  it  made  from  deodorized  material  in  this  country? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.  )  Your  objection  to  these  adulterations  is  that  they 
are  sold  to  the  public  under  false  pretenses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  advisability  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  the  subpect  of  pure  food?— A.  I  think  there  should  be  a  strong 
law  against  the  adulteration  of  any  kind  of  foods;  that  is,  that  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  health.  As  far  as  the  coloring  of  butter  is  concerned  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  you  gentlemen  would  use  winter  butter,  white  as  it  is,  in  preference  to  the 
colored  article,  providing,  of  course,  you  knew  it  was  colored.  A  preparation  of 
annato  is  used  in  the  coloring  of  butter. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest  on  the  subject  of  adulteration? — ^A. 
Some  of  the  dairymen  here  in  the  city  are  coloring  their  milk.  That  gives  it  a 
richer  appearance,  whereas  there  may  not  be  the  same  amount  of  fat  in  it  as  in 
samples  that  were  not  colored.  It  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  better,  and  it 
is  bought  in  preference  to  the  milk  of  the  man  tnat  does  not  color  his  milk;  and 
so  in  cream.  There  have  been  several  arrests,  and  the^r  are  not  doing  it  as  much 
as  they  were.  Some  test  was  made  last  winter.  Parties  were  arrested  here  in 
town  for  selling  colored  cream  and  milk.  I  think  it  requires  20  i>er  cent  to  be 
pure  fat  in  the  cream  to  be  the  standard;  and  they  found  some  of  the  colored 
samples  were  only  14  per  cent,  while,  as  to  appearance,  they  looked  just  as  well 
as  those  which  contained  20,  which  were  not  colored. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  this  coloring  add  to  or  take  from  the  quality  of 
the  butter?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  adds  to  or  takes  from.  It  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance.   It  makes  it  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  coloring  matter  you  use? — ^A.  A  prep- 
aration of  annato  is  used  largely.  It  is  largely  manufactured  by  Wells  &  Rich- 
ardson, of  Vermont.  They  make  what  is  called  Wells  &  Richar^n's  butter  col- 
oring which,  I  think,  is  largely  used  by  the  creameries  and  dairymen  throughout 
the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  matter— harmless,  clean, 
ana  very  nutritive? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  (BvMr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  different  kinds  of  feed  affect  the  color  of  the 
milk?— A.  Yes.    If  you  had  carrots  to  feed  that  would  tend  to  make  the  butter 
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more  yellow.  The  feed  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  During  the  summer  sea- 
acm,  when  yon  get  grass,  there  is  no  necessity  of  coloring  either  milk  or  batter; 
it  is  yellow  enon^h. 

U.  Is  the  colormg  that  is  nsed  in  milk  or  batter  deleterions  to  health?— A.  It  is 
dauned  that  it  is  not.  I  hardly  think  that  it  is.  This  annato  is  a  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  is  not  injorioos  to  health. 


Warhinqton,  D.  C,  June  S2, 1899. 
TE8TDI0HT  07  XR.  L.  W.  TOUMAHS, 

Farmer  and  Merchant,  Fairfax^  South  Carolina. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  2.80  p.  m. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Yoamans,  of  Fairfax,  S.  C.,  was  introdaced  and  sworn  as  a  witness. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTON.)  What  can  yon  say  as  to  the  condition  of 
agncnltore  in  the  Soath?— A.  In  mv  section  of  the  coanlrv  it  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  from  any  vicissitades  of  the  season,  from  any 
lack  of  indastry  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  from  any  failare  in  the  soil  to 
respond  to  cultivation.  At  least  for  me  last  2  years  the  seasons  have  been  sood. 
I  have  not  seen  anything  especiallv  wron^  in  the  indastry  of  the  people,  and  the 
yield  has  been  abondant.  Bat  tne  fertility  of  the  sou,  the  propitioasness  of 
the  seasons,  the  indastry  of  the  people,  and  the  abandant  harvests,  so  far  from 
secoring  a  benefit  to  the  coantry,  as  m  past  years  of  prosperity  and  plenty,  seem 
to  have  brought  aboat  hardship  and  distress.  There  mast  be  some  cause  lor  it 
and  the  caase  mast  be  artificial.  We  can  not  charge  it  to  natural  circumstances. 
To  claim  that  the  triumphs  of  art  or  the  bounty  of  nature  would  result  in  an 
overproduction  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  therefore  bring  about  hardship  and 
distress,  it  seems  would  be  to  ar^e  an  absurdity. 

Q.  Will  you  Rive  us  the  conditions  of  the  landholder  and  the  laborer  in  the 
Carolinas  and  the  South?  Are  they  in  debt?— A.  Tes;  the  small  landholders  are 
being  forced  to  give  up  the  titie  deeds  to  their  land,  and  with  the  hurge  land- 
holders, under  present  conditions,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  until  tiiey 
follow  suit. 

Q.  Is  that  done  in  the  form  of  mortgages?— A.  Yes;  it  just  means  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  crops  will  not  pav  the  expenses  of  making  them.  I  can  give  yon 
my  own  experience.  I  think  I  nave  as  fine  a  plantation  as  there  is  in  my  section 
of  the  State;  I  have  it  all  stocked;  I  have  as  well-disciplined  labor  as  there  is  in 
my  section  of  the  S^ate,  and  I  considered  the  Ist  of  January  whether  there  was 
any  crop  that  I  could  plant  on  that  land  with  the  certainty  of  reaping  a  profit. 
It  was  suggested  by  some  eentieman  who  testified  before  this  commission  that 
they  ought  to  diversify.  My  experience  is  not  confined  to  raising  cotton.  I  have 
raised  watermelons,  com,  vegetables,  and  other  crops  which  grow  in  my  coun- 
try, and,  after  mature  reflection  and  an  experience  of  80  years,  I  thought  the 
beet  promise  would  be  in  cotton.  I  tried  it  last  year  and  I  lost  money  on  it.  The 
▼ery  same  consideration  was  given  the  subject  again  when  I  started  in  January 
of  this  year  and  I  thought  cotton  was  the  best  chance,  and  I  am  going  into 
cotton  again. 

That  question  will  lead  right  up  to  wages.  The  charge  is  made  against  the 
agricultural  element  that  they  are  extravagant.  I  do  not  think  that  will  apx>ly, 
especially  to  my  experience,  and  right  here  the  element  of  cost  of  the  production 
comes  in.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  protection  of  American  labor,  but 
I  do  not  see  any  of  it  in  my  section.  Take  my  plowmen,  for  instance:  I  employ 
chem  by  the  month,  and  they  make  5i  days*  nonest  good  work  each  week,  unless 
they  are  interfered  with  by  the  weather  or  sicknebs;  out  the  application  of  what 
I  am  going  to  say  is  on  the  supposition  that  they  perform  5^  days*  work;  it  is  all 
that  is  counted  and  a  little  more  than  we  got  from  the  shives  before  the  war; 
and  these  hands  on  my  plantation  I  allow  to  have  2  acres  of  land,  and  the  plow- 
men, if  I  do  not  need  the  animals,  have  the  use  of  them  on  Saturday  evenings. 
Bat  when  I  settie  with  them  at  12  o*clock  on  Saturday  or  Friday  night,  I  pay 
these  hands  for  their  5^  days*  work,  in  addition  to  their  rations  of  1  peck  of  meal 
and  8  pounds  of  bacon  and  salt,  90  cents  in  trade,  to  be  traded  out  in  the  stores  at 
50  per  cent  profit,  and  20  cents  in  cash;  that  is  all  they  get  for  5|  days'  labor.  If  I 
employ  the  labor  by  the  day — and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  I  have  any 
need  for— I  pay  them  80  cents,  one-fourth  in  cash  and  three-fourths  to  be  traded 
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out  at  60  per  cent  profit;  and  yet  raising  the  crops  as  cheaply  as  that  the  proceeds 
will  not  meet  the  expense  of  raising. 

What naonthly  wagesdo yon  pay?— A.  $5.20 for  26  da][8' work. 

'     ' i  at  60  i;>er  cent 

I  in  connection 

per  cent  profit  on  the  goods  sold. 

I  will  say  that  my  labor  is  abont  as  well  paid,  as  well  clothed,  and  I  think  the 
best  satisfied  labor  in  that  vicinity. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  yon  tried  diversified  farming  with 
the  same  labor?— A.  I  have  tried  watermelons. 

Q.  Wheat,  com,  and  oats?— A.  I  do  not  raise  wheat.  There  has  been  an  exper- 
iment made  of  wheat  there  this  spring,  bat  it  was  not  very  satisfactory;  bnt  we 
have  had  a  very  nnnsnal  spring,  very  dry.  I  can  get  wheat  flonr  cheaper.  It  is 
cheaper  in  my  section  to  raise  cotton  than  wheat.  Onr  section  does  not  prodnce 
wheat. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  yonr  labor  efficient?— A.  Yes.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
my  labor  at  idl. 

Q.  They  are  colored?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  yon  shoold  adopt  another  method,  and  succeed  in  mannfactnring  the  cot- 
ton that  yon  raise  on  yonr  plantation  instead  of  selling  it  in  its  raw  or  cmde  state, 
what  wonld  be  the  result  to  you?^  A.  I  conld  not  give  yon  any  reliable  information 
on  that  x)oint,  because  I  have  no  exx>erience  as  a  manufacturer. 

Q.  From  a  general  standpoint,  do  you  believe  that  any  man  can  sell  any  raw 
material  produced  at  a  profit,  wheuier  cotton,  flax,  watermelons,  or  anything 
else?— A.  I  always  sold  my  raw  material  at  a  profit  until  1890.  I  was  a  cotton 
planter,  and  made  money  steadily  until  1890. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  since  1890  cotton  is  unprofitable?— A.  Not  only  the  cotton, 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  industry  that  is  profitable  in  that  section.  Low  prices 
are  not  confined  to  cotton,  but  to  all  products  we  raise. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  Kjennedy.  )  Are  the  prices  of  all  the  products  of  labor  declining?— A. 
Yes;  as  a  general  thing.  Of  course  there  are  temx>orary  reactions  in  certain  lines, 
but  the  tendency  of  prices  is  downward. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  here  to  the  efitect  that  the  i^rices  of  many  products 
are  increasing. — ^A.  That  is  only  a  temporary  increase;  it  will  not  hold.  I  am 
talking  about  over  a  period  of  years. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  do  you  know  that,  in  the  li^^t  of  the  past?— A. 
I  know  it  because  I  could  sell  for  |20  twenty  years  ago  what  I  can  not  get  $5  for 
now. 

Q.  You  believe  history  will  repeat  itself  beyond  a  doubt? — ^A.  I  believe  history 
repeats  itself.  I  know  this  matter  of  prices  repeats  itself,  and  I  can  prove  it  by 
l^e  decline  in  the  '20s  and  ^40s,  the  rise  in  the  '60s,  and  the  decline  since  1872. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Can  you  give  the  comparative  prices  of 
some  of  the  leading  products  in  1872  and  1878  up  to  now  outside  of  anytning  yon 
have  given?  Take  cattle,  horses,  wheat-^anything  you  please. — ^A.  I  can  take 
what  I  deal  in.  I  have  paid  9  and  10  cents  for  meat  and  I  can  buy  it  now  for  6 
cents.  Taxes,  debts,  ana  all  fixed  charges  require  just  as  much  money  as  thev 
ever  did.  These  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  products  of  labor.  They  are  worth 
half  what  they  were  in  1878.  It  takes  twice  as  much  of  the  products  of  labor  to 
pay  these  debts,  and  these  liens  pretty  nearly  cover  the  entire  sales  of  the  prod- 
ucts, and  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  producer  to  purchase  on  his  own  account. 

Q.  Are  rates  of  interest  much  lower  now  tnan  they  used  to  be? — A.  I  can  not 
say  that  the  rate  of  interest  is;  in  that  country  it  is  not  any  less.  We  pay  13  per 
cent  to  the  banks  for  money  now.    I  pay  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  CJardner.)  Where  is  that?— A.  Barnwell  County,  S.  C. 
I  started  to  raise  cotton  on  a  basis  of  7  cents.  My  debts  were  all  contracted  on  a 
basis  of  cotton  at  7  cents.  When  I  sold  my  crop  it  did  not  average  me  over  4^ 
cents  a  pound.  You  see  very  easily  I  could  have  made  money  if  I  had  got  7  cents, 
or  even  6  cents,  but  when  I  got  only  4i  cents  I  met  with  a  loss,  and  so  did  every 
man  who  advanced  on  the  cotton  crop.  Cotton  has  been  steadily  declining  since 
1878.    There  have  been  reactions,  but  the  tendency  is  downward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  In  that  connection,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  everything 
else  has  had  a  downward  tendency  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  decline  in  cotton  been  greater  than  other  commodities?— A.  Cotton 
sola  in  1871  at  20  cents  a  pound ;  I  sold  my  last  crop  at  4i  cents  a  pound ;  that 
would  be  a  decline  of  75  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  other  commodities  have  declined 
so  much.    I  think  there  nas  been  an  average  decline  of  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Did  the  farmers  of  the  South  largelvcon- 
tract  the  debts  that  now  worry  them  prior  to  1872  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.    Thoee 
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parties  contracted  and  the  lands  passed  out  of  their  hands.  Other  {parties  have 
Donght  them,  and  they  are  going  out  of  their  hands  now.  We  have  to  tkay  a  nsn- 
lions  rate  of  interest — the  agricnltnral  element  of  our  country.  The  aiscount  is 
about  13  per  cent  when  they  can  borrow  from  the  bank ;  and  when  a  man  has 
not  good  collateral  he  has  to  borrow  from  the  country  merchant  and  has  to  give 
50  to  75  per  cent  profit. 

O.  Why  is  it  you  are  required  to  pay  13  per  cent  ?— A.  I  can  not  go  to  New  York 
ana  borrow  money.  I  can  not  go  to  Augusta  and  get  money.  I  went  there  to 
make  the  experiment,  and  I  said  to  the  president  of  tne  bank :  '*  I  want  to  borrow 
money."  "What  security  do  you  propose  to  give?"  "Real  estate."  *•  I  won't 
take  that ;  any  bonds?"  "  No."  "We  do  not  loan  money  on  real  estate."  That 
throws  me  back  on  the  country  banks,  where  I  can  borrow  monev,  but  I  have  to 
pay  13  per  cent.  When  money  congests  at  these  trade  centers  tnere  is  no  auto- 
matic power  to  redistribute  it.  It  stays  there,  and  when  it  does  come  out  it  comes 
out  from  the  town  with  brokerage,  and  ^ou  gentlemen  know  as  weU  as  I  do  that 
there  is  no  business  except  successful  nuning  and  gambling  that  can  stand  13  per 
cent ;  but  that  is  what  our  people  pay,  and  a  ^eat  many  nay  more.  I  attribute 
that  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  banks  of  private  issue  allowed  in  the  country. 
I  think  it  comes  about  as  the  result  of  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  issue  of  private 
banJB.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  wild-cat  banking.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  banking  that  will  allow  judicious  circulation  up  to  a  certain  amount,  a 
judicious  system  of  local  issue,  well  regulated,  limited  by  the  G^eneral  Gk>vemment 
to  a  certain  amount.  In  fact,  we  want  our  own  money  and  we  want  to  borrow 
mon&y,  and  we  ou|fht  to  be  able  to  borrow  monev  at  6  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Coanty  banks  such  as  vou  have  there  at  Barnwell, 
made  monev,  did  they  not?— A.  One  of  those  banks  nas  gone  out  of  business.  I 
do  not  think  they  msbde  money.  The  president  told  me  tnat  they  have  a  certain 
paid  up  capitsQ ;  it  amounts  to  $40,000  to  $50,000.  They  very  soon  loan  that.  They 
get  a  certam  line  of  securities  and  they  arrange  with  Jn  ew  York  banks  to  borrow 
money,  and  they  pay  6  x>er  cent.  They  bring  that  money  back  and  have  to  make 
that  6  per  cent,  and  they  have  to  put  on  their  profit.  Everything  is  declining. 
Land  is  going  down.  Men  took  mortgages  on  land  5  and  6  years  ago  when  it  was 
worth  more  tnan  now,  and  they  can  not  realize  what  they  advanced  on  the  land. 
There  is  a  general  decline  in  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  you  said  there  was  no  industry  in  South  Caro- 
lina that  was  thriving.  Is  it  true  that  the  industry  of  cotton  manufacturing  there 
is  thriving?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  tne  manufacturing  of  cotton.  I 
think  the  depression  of  agriculture  is  so  great  and  the  wages  so  low — as  I  told  you, 
30  cents  a  day — that  the  manufacturers  can  get  their  laborers  much  cheajier  than 
they  can  up  Sorth. 

Q.  They  do  not  get  labor  at  that  rate  in  the  cotton  mills?— A.  No;  but  when 
they  can  get  men  for  that  in  the  fields,  for  a  little  more  they  can  get  them  in  the  fac- 
tory; but  I  am  not  an  expert  in  manufacturing;  I  can  give  you  no  information  on 
that  subject.    There  is  very  little  manufacturmg  in  my  section. 

Q.  There  is  considerable  in  South  Carolina?— A.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  State, 
but  I  live  in  the  southern  part. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Do  you  think  you  could  diversify  farming 
and  benefit  the  producer?— A.  If  I  thought  I  could  diversify  to  my  advantage,  I 
would  do  so,  but  there  is  no  crop  there  that  I  can  plant  with  more  certainty  of 
coming  out  even.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  from  examining  the  market.  Some 
years  I  can  make  money  on  watermelons,  but  if  I  strike  it  wrong  it  is  a  dead  loss. 
Msmy  have  tried  watermelons;  they  have  tried  notatoes,  have  tried  wheat.  I 
know  a  man  who  sunk  lots  of  money  in  a  vegetable  farm.  One  went  into  the 
tobacco  business,  and  I  think  he  lost  thousands  before  he  quit.  I  raise  all  my  home 
supplies,  oats,  com,  forage,  and  as  a  money  crop  I  think  cotton  is  the  best  I  can  do; 
but  sometimes  I  try  watermelons.  Some  years,  when  everybody  had  lost  money 
and  I  thought  they  would  get  frightened  and  not  plant  them,  I  planted  them. 

Q;  Is  tho  labor  you  have  fairly  satisfactory? — A.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  my  labor.  I  suppose  1  have  between  300  ana  400  negroes  on 
my  plantation,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  their  conduct.  I  am  perfectly 
wilhng  to  leave  my  family  there.  They  are  like  good,  large  children.  Tiiey  have 
to  be  looked  after,  but  they  respond  to  kindness  more  than  any  other  race  in  the 
world. 

Q.  You  have  your  foreman?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  done  to  educate  the  masses?— A.  We  are  pretty  heavily  taxed 
to  educate  them.  I  do  not  think  education  is  of  any  benefit  to  them.  My  experi- 
ence is  th&t  it  you  educate  the  negro  he  is  of  no  account,  but  I  am  very  friendly  dis- 
posed toward  them,  because  I  have  been  raised  with  them  all  my  life. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  yon  introduced  improved  machinery  into  agrricnl- 
tare  in  Sontn  CaroUna? — A.  What  do  you  call  improved  machinerv,  mowers,  rakee, 
double  plows?  Further  than  that,  in  my  experience,  improved  machinery  does 
not  pay,  usually. 

Q.  iJk)  your  people  take  readily  to  machinery? — ^A.  They  can  not  run  machinery; 
it  is  the  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  white  labor  to  the  labor  you  have  in  South  Carolina? — A.  I 
prefer  colored  labor. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  colonize  the  colored  man  and  send  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try?—A.  No.  I  do  not  want  this  line  of  cosmopolitan  people  around  me.  The  negro 
will  respond  to  kind  treatment.  We  do  not  look  for  mobs.  I  think  we  are  the 
safest  people  in  the  world.  I  have  traveled  all  over  my  State,  and  where  there  are 
only  wnite  people  those  sections  do  not  look  any  more  prosperous.  Ko  matter  how 
much  the  colored  man  may  make  he  will  make  way  with  it,  but  there  is  good  in 
him.    He  is  a  good  laborer  and  responds  kindly  to  good  treatment. 

(J.  Do  you  think  it  is  detrimental  to  the  ne^o  to  educate  him?— A.  I  do  not 
think  it  improves  his  morals;  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  advantage.  That  is  my 
experience. 

Q.  Your  own  State  of  South  Carolina  is  doing  this? — A.  That  is  public  senti- 
ment and  we  would  be  criticised  if  we  did  not  do  it.  I  pay  the  taxes  and  x>ay 
them  cheerfully,  but  I  think  that  is  thrown  away. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  competition  of  the 
white  labor  and  black  labor  in  South  Carolina?— A.  The  cotton  is  raised  by  col- 
ored people.  The  white  people  raise  cotton  in  competition  ¥rith  the  colored«man 
and  lor  tne  same  work  we  do  not  pay  any  more.  My  whole  place  is  arranged  in 
so  much  for  a  day*s  work,  and  no  matter  who  I  have  to  plow  I  pay  the  same  for 
the  work.    I  have  overseers  and  a  colored  foreman  that  I  pay  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  usually  a  white  foreman  or  colored  foreman  is  the  best?— A.  I 
have  2  white  and  1  colored. 

(J.  Is  your  preference  in  handling  that  class  of  labor  for  the  white,  or  can  yon 
bring  the  black  up  to  be  good  foremen?— A.  There  are  instances  where  you  can 
pet  good  black  foremen,  but  where  you  can  not  get  there  every  day  it  is  better  to 
have  a  white  man,  because  his  judgment  is  better. 

Q.  Have  you  many  white  farmers  who  own  their  own  land  in  the  State? — A. 
Yes.  They  have  the  title  deeds  yet,  but  they  are  mortgaged.  The  small  farmers 
are  being  crowded  out.  The  mortgages  have  eaten  theiii  up.  They  get  in  debt, 
increase  the  mortgage,  and  every  year  it  takes  a  little  more,  and  finally  they  have 
to  give  up  the  deeds.  I  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  most  of  them 
will  be  drawn  into  town. 

Q.  And  the  absorption  of  the  small  farms  into  the  greater  comes  from  the  fact 
of  the  indebtedness?— A.  A  gi*eat  many  large  plantations  are  being  absorbed  too. 

Q.  Is  their  indebtedness  in  the  hands  of  tne  local  brokers  or  bankers,  or  where 
does  the  indebtedness  on  farm  lands  usually  lay? — ^A.  It  starts  with  the  country 
merchant  or  cotton  factor  usually,  and  he  borrows  his  money  here  at  the  North. 

Q.  Are  your  country  merchants  prosperous?— A.  Not  in  my  section.  They 
lose  money. 

Q.  How  do  your  smaller  banks  do?— A.  They  are  going  out  of  the  business; 
they  have  their  money  all  tied  up  in  real  estate,  and  can  not  realize  the  amount 
of  the  mortgages. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  diflBculty  in  all  the  Southern  States  from  the  fact 
of  the  contraction  of  debts  after  the  war,  and  is  it  not  a  debt  problem  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  South ;  some  thing  like  the  Western  States — Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  others— where  they  borrowed  the  money  to  buy  the  farm?— A.  The 
old  original  landholders  got  in  debt  early.  Cotton  in  1866  aown  there  dropped 
very  heavily,  and  they  all  got  involved,  and  their  land  has  nearly  all  been  parceled 
out,  and  the  parties  who  have  been  more  thrifty  got  them,  and  those  lands  in 
turn  are  being  run  out  of  the  hands  of  the  second  parties  now.  I  can  scarcely 
hold  my  property,  and  I  made  it  since  the  war.  It  is  a  struggle  with  me,  not  to 
make  money,  but  to  hold  my  propOTty.  You  do  not  have  any  idea  of  it.  I  have 
been  trying  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it.    I  have  not  ovevstated  the  case  at  all. 

Q.  One  of  the  great  reasons  is  the  low  price  of  cotton,  which  is  a  cash  article? — 
A.  There  is  no  business  that  we  can  engage  in  down  there  that  we  can  make  any 
money  out  of.  I  would  gladly  turn  my  hand  to  any  business  in  which  there  was 
more  money  than  raising  cotton  if  I  knew  what  it  was.  I  could  not  go  into 
manufacturing,  because  I  have  no  money  to  buy  material. 

Q.  Have  you  engaged  in  stock  raising  down  there?— A.  Our  country  is  not  very 
good  stock-raising  country,  although  I  keep  cattle  there  to  supply  my  family 
necessities.    We  do  not  raise  any  for  the  maihct.    Our  country  is  not  a  good 
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oonntry  for  pastprage.  It  is  adapted  to  cotton,  and  we  can  get  more  money  oat 
of  it  than  any^ing  else. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  sufficient  produce  there  in  your  section  to  care  for  your  own 
people,  or  do  yon  import  from  the  West  and  other  parts  of  the  Sonth?— A.  I  raise 
my  own  com  and  forage  for  the  whole  plantation,  and  I  raise  bacon  for  my  own 
family,  and  I  keep  cattle  there  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  mjr  own  family.  As 
for  my  rations,  I  buy  my  meat  from  the  West.  I  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  5 
cents— cheaper  than  I  can  raise  it. 

Q.  Where  do'  storekeepers  there  in  your  section  get  supplies  from — what  cities 
mostly — We8t?^A.  They  buy  groceries  very  often  from  Savannah  and  Augusta. 
They  do  not  get  any  farther  than  that.  I  do  not  have  to  buy  com.  When  we  do 
buy  it,  we  buy  it  by  the  carload,  sometimes  West,  but  not  much.  We  bought  hay 
out  West,  but  as  a  rule  we  raise  that  now.  We  did  not  use  to  do  it.  On  one  of 
my  nlantetions  there  for  a  long  time  I  raised  cotton  and  bought  com,  because  I 
coula  get  10  cents  a  pound  for  cotton,  and  could  buy  com  by  the  carload  for  60 
cents,  and  I  would  put  wheat  bran  with  it  and  it  would  make  a  very  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  for  my  stock.  I  can  raise  my  com,  and  I  raise  sufficient  to 
supply  all  of  my  plantation  needs. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  there  in  your  section  all  the  mules  that  you  have  use  for?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  buy  mules?— A.  I  can  buy  Western  horses  cheaper  than  I  can  raise 
them.  For  the  last  2  years  we  have  been  able  to  buy  horses  down  there  for  $40 
to  150. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keniiedt.)  Are  the  colored  people  taken  advantage  of  and  robbed 
by  the  storekeepers  down  there  in  that  section?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  general  disposition  toward  the  colored  people  is  very  kind.  I  think  they  are 
very  kindly  treated.  If  the  colored  man  behaves  hunself ,  he  is  treated  as  well  as 
anybody. 

Q.  I  am  not  talkine  about  that  phase  of  it.  I  am  talking  about  orders  which 
are  given,  backed  up  by  somebody  else,  for  supplies,  upon  which  inordinate  profits 
are  chai^ged.  Is  that  true?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  make  any  distinction  between 
who  it  is  on.  I  do  not  think  any  unfairness  is  shown,  or  any  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  them  on  account  of  their  color,  none  in  the  world.  I  know  the  feel- 
ines  are  very  kindly  there  between  the  two  races  of  x)eople.  If  a  man  does  not 
behave  himself,  black  or  white,  he  catches  due  reward;  that  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  these  money  loaners  take  advantage  of  the  white  people  by  sometimes 
charging  inordinate  rates  of  interest  and  taking  advantage  of  circumstances?^A. 
That  is  according  to  the  man.  He  charges  according  to  the  probability  of  his 
getting  his  money.  He  covers  the  risk  on  all  of  them.  A  good  man  can  go  there, 
where  x>ay  is  certain,  cheaper  than  a  man  of  more  uncertain  pay.  The  people  are 
just  the  same  there  as  they  are  anywhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  do  not  think  there  is  less  humanity 
down  then  than  up  in  New  Jersey?— A.  No;  I  think  they  are  just  as  kindly  ^- 
posed  there  as  anywhere  else,  somegood  and  some  bad.  The  white  and  black  are 
just  as  they  are  anywhere  else,  i  have  them  on  my  plantation;  some  give  me 
trouble  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  immigration  there? — A.  They  occasionally  change  and 
move  about.  Now,  most  of  the  labor  on  my  plantation — I  raise  them.  Their 
parents  go  there  and  stay,  and  they  stay  there.  I  do  not  have  any  trouble,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  difference  respecting  them  now  than  when  they  were  slaves. 

Q.  You  have  no  Buropean  immigration  there? — A.  No;  and  I  do  not  want  it, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  EEave  you  any  particular  objections  to  state  against 
European  immigration?— A.  No;  I  have  no  objections  against  anybody  or  any- 
thing. I  can  just  get  along  with  the  colored  people.  I  know  them  and  they  know 
me,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  their  labor.  A  white  man  does  not  obey  me  any  more, 
and  generally  puts  me  to  more  trouble,  and  he  is  harder  to  please  as  long  as  he 
stays  with  me. 

<J.  Have  any  of  these  colored  x)eopie  down  there  acquired  land  and  little  homes 
of  their  own?— A.  It  strikes  me  some  years  a^o  they  md.  I  think  they  have  been 
petty  well  all  "skinned"  out.  They  have  just  about  followed  the  small  land- 
holder. There  may  be  some.  I  would  not  like  to  state  that  as  a  square-cut  prob- 
lem ail  round.  I  think  that  is  the  tendency;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  everything 
that  has  transpired,  even  in  my  vicinity.  I  attend  to  my  business  pretty  closely. 
It  is  only  my  observation  around  there. 

Q.  (By  RepresentatiTe  Gardner.)  How  large  is  your  plantation?— A.  About 
4,000  acres. 

Q.  Is  it  all  arable  land?— A.  Partly  timber;  most  of  it  arable  land. 

Q.  And  you  employ  how  many  men  about? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how 
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nianv  there  are.  I  plant  about  1 ,900  or  1 ,400  acres.  I  ctiltiyate  entirely  by  wages. 
The  balance  of  it,  tne  houses  are  scattered  all  abont,  and  they  rent.  Now,  for 
instance,  my  plowmen  and  my  foremen  are  abont  the  only  hands  I  have  hired 
steadily  oy  the  month.  It  is  understood  by  all  the  others  that  whenever  I  want 
them  to  work  I  pav  some  wages,  and  if  they  are  working  anywhere  else  they  are 
to  give  me  the  preference  when  I  want  them,  and  when  I  get  through  with  them 
th^  go  back  to  their  work.  I  suppose  there  are  between  300  and  400.  I  raised 
;  about  one-half  of  them. 

Q.  They  do  not  work  for  you  continuou8ly?~A.  I  only  hire  them  for  6  months, 
xmtil  the  crops  are  laid  away,  and  I  pav  them  by  the  day. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  houses  on  theplace  and  tenements,  and  those  people  rent  them,  I 
xmderstood  you  to  say?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  rent  and  work  the  land  on  their  own  account?— A.  A  great  deal  of  it — 
what  I  do  not  attend  to  myself. 

<j.  With  the  understanmng  that  they  are  to  work  for  you  whenever  you  want 
them? — A.  When  I  want  them.  Of  course  I  can  accommodate  myself  to  circum- 
stances. Often  they  are  busy  with  their  crops  and  I  do  not  call  on  them.  That 
is  understood — they  are  not  to  neglect  their  own  crops  to  go  into  mine. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  convenience  of  that  method.  We  have  tried  it  in  a 
small  way  in  New  Jersey,  and  found  it  did  not  work,  for  the  reason  that  on  the 
particular  day  when  we  found  it  necessary  to  have  something  done  each  tenant 
found  that  on  that  particular  day  his  own  crop  needed  precisely  the  same  atten- 
tion.—A.  That  might  be  the  case  with  the  white  tenants.  Mine  are  colored 
tenants,  and  I  do  not  have  much  of  that  kind  of  trouble.  They  always  want 
work;  I  can  not  keep  them  in  work. 

Q.  Money  bein^  scarce,  they  want  money? — ^A.  They  want  emplo3rment.  The 
trouble  witn  me  is  trying  to  mid  work  for  them.  I  try  to  give  them  what  I  have. 
When  winter  comes  and  they  get  out  of  rations,  they  come  and  want  credit  and 
want  work,  and  if  I  can  arrange  work  for  them  I  always  do.  I  have  not  found 
them  unreasonable.    They  are  reasonable  enough  with  me. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  that  particular  feature  that  the  situation  is  relieved  in  that  the 
women  ana  children  will  give  their  crops  the  attention  needed  at  that  pa^cular 
time? — ^A.  Yes;  women  and  children  work  in  the  field.  In  fact,  I  think  their  hus- 
bands make  them  do  a  little  too  much  of  that. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  June  S3, 1899, 

TESTIMOKT  OF  MR.  EICHMAH  COLES, 

Farmer,  WoodHtawriy  N,  J. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m..  Second  Vice-Chairman  Gardner  presiding. 
Mr.  Richman  Coles,  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  was  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness 
touching  agricultural  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  may  state  your  name,  residence,  and 
occupation.— A.  Richman  Coles,  Woodstown,  Salem  County,  N.J. ;  agriculturist, 
although  I  am  now  identified  with  dairying  interests  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Are  you  more  specially  identified  with  dairying  than  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture?—A.  No. 

Q.  In  a  general  way  what  is  the  condition  of  agp-iculture  in  New  Jersey? — A. 
Well,  the  condition  of  agrriculture  in  our  section,  of  course,  is  not  very  prosperous, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  complaint  that  I  can  make. 

Q.  In  what  respects  does  it  diflfer  from  former  periods?— A.  It  differs  in  these 
respects:  The  prices  are  generally  lower  and  wages  are  somewhat  higher. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  lower  prices  for  products  in 
New  Jersey?- A.  Our  cereal  products,  of  course,  have  not  been  in  the  same 
demand  in  foreign  countries  that  they  have  been  sometimes;  all  other  articles  are 
lower  in  value.  I  do  not  know  that  agricultural  products  are  very  much  lower 
in  value  than  productions  of  other  industries. 

Q.  Has  competition  increased  in  your  nearest  markets,  Philadelphia,  for  in- 
stance?— A.  Yes;  competition  is  always  increasing. 

Q.  Competition  from  new  sources  of  supply  springing  up?— A .  From  new  sources 
of  supply,  and  if  we  take  the  West  the  low  freights  will  bring  it  down,  so  that  it 
does  not  make  very  much  difference  whether  we  live  near  the  general  market  or  at 
a  distance  from  it. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  general  feeling  in  New  Jersey  among  farmers  that  they  suffer  by 
reason  of  low  freights  for  long  nanls?— A.  There  is  some  feeling  that  way. 

9.  What  is  the  effect,  according  to  yonr  observation,  of  the  continually  devel- 
cming  competition  from  the  South  on  our  truck  f armer8?'-A.  Among  truck  farmers 
there  has  been  quite  a  good  deal  of  competition  felt  in  that  respect.  It  has  hurt 
onr  truck  farmers  quite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  dairy  business? — ^A.  Yes;  for  instance,  we 
are  sbdpming  our  milk  most  generally  to  the  Philadelphia  market.  Part  is  manu- 
fBctured  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  they  are  bringing  milk  from  a  much  longer 
distance  into  the  Philadelphia  market  now  than  heretofore.  For  almost  the  same 
price  it  costs  us  to  get  it  25  miles  they  will  bring  it  aOO-*f  or  very  little  advance  in 
price,  and  f umisdi  refrigerator  cars. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  on  milk  from  Salem  to  Philadelphia?— A.  Twenty  cents 
a  can  of  100  i>ound8 — 10  quarts— one-half  cent  a  quart;  and  it  is  the  same  all  the 
way  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  have  you  any  statement  that  you  could  make  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  agriculture  in  New  Jersey;  your  opinion  as  to  the  tendency, 
whether  upward  or  downward,  and  the  causes  for  that  tendency?— A.  I  do  not 
faiow  that  I  would  make  any  extended  statement  in  regard  to  it.  All  real  estate 
has  been  reduced  in  value,  of  course,  and  that  seems  to  make  the  profits  smaller, 
especially  where  they  contracted  for  land  at  a  higher  price,  and  now  have  the 
interest  to  pay. 

Q.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  land  has  been  due  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
products,  has  it  not?— A.  To  a  certain  extent,  but  the  price  of  real  estate  has  all 
fallen  at  about  the  same  ratio,  I  think.    It  would  seem  so  with  us. 

Q.  Is  all  real  estate  through  your  section  controlled  by  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Salem  County  lies  on  the  marl  belt  of  New  Jersey?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
world,  has  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  And  Western  competition  has  driven  the  Salem  County  farmer,  in  a  general 
way,  out  of  the  raising  of  grain,  the  usual  agricultural  crops? — A.  While  they 
bave  not  abandoned  the  growing  of  cereal  crops,  they  are  growinif  less  of  them 
than  formerly,  and  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  things.  Quite  a  great  deal 
of  berries,  asparagus,  and  tomatoes,  for  canning  and  packing  purposes,  are  grown 
in  our  county. 

Q.  As  they  withdrew  from  cereals,  they  turned  to  small  fruits;  or  those  con- 
venient to  navigation,  particularly  water  navigation,  turned  their  attention  to 
tracking? — A.  To  the  manufacture  of  milk  in  our  section. 

Q.  And  has  comx)etition  caused  many  of  them  to  ¥rithdraw  from  trucking  more 
and  more  and  turn  their  attention  to  milk? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  That  is,  the  new^omi)etition  from  the  South?— A.  Yes. 


,  So  that  the  New  Jersey  farmer  was  driven  from  growing  cereals  by  the  West; 
is  now  being  driven  from  trucking  by  the  South,  and  milk  is  about  all  he  has 
left?— A.  Milk  and  cereals,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  probable  future  of  that  if  the  refrigerator  car  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  long  naul  goes  on?— A.  We  can  not  always  tell  what  the  result  will 
be.  It  will  be  necessary  to  study  cheaper  means  of  producing  milk.  There  are 
no  resources  left  that  I  know  of  except  to-  make  the  milk  as  cheap  as  x)08sible; 
study  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  presumed  that  agricultural  chemistry  has  got  that  down  to  nearly 
the  bottom? — A.  Agricultural  chemistry  may  have,  but  the  farmer  does  not 
always  follow  agricultural  chemistry  closely  in  his  practice. 

9.  What  remedies  are  needed  in  your  opinion? — A.  In  the  first  place,  we  think 
it  is  necessary  to  give  agricultural  products  all  the  protection  that  is  possible,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  broader  field  to  work  on;  import  less  agricultural  products 
than  we  are  doing  now.  In  fact,  nearly  everything  that  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  our  country  should  be  encouraged  the  same  as  manufactures  have  been 
encouraged.  We  have  free  sugar,  we  have  free  hides;  and  on  the  list  of  imports 
there  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  in  value  of  agrricultural  prod- 
ucts that  really  should  be  produced  in  this  country.  That  would  help  to  oiver- 
5^  our  agricultural  products  so  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  us.  Our  motto 
has  been,  as  agriculturists,  "  Give  us  the  same  protection  that  all  other  indus- 
Wes  have  in  every  respect."  We  would  like  you  to  work  up  the  pure-food  bill. 
Eyexy  man  has  a  right  to  make  any  article  that  does  not  injure  the  community, 
hut  he  should  sell  it  under  its  proper  name.  He  should  not  manufacture  oleo 
and  seU  it  for  butter;  he  should  not  manufacture  articles  to  mix  along  with 
other  products  and  sell  them  under  another  name.    Our  agriculturists  are  living 
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fairly  well.  We  have  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  regard  to  it.  They  might 
be  doing  better.  Bat  it  reqnires  them,  as  I  said  before,  to  study  the  best  possible 
means  to  attain  the  end.    That  is  necessary,  I  snpx)ose,  in  all  occupations. 

Q.  What  can  ^ou  say  as  to  the  educational  facilities  in  your  State? — ^A.  The 
educational  facilities  in  our  State  are  good.  We  have  excellent  public  schools, 
which  are  all  free,  text  books  and  all. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of 
the  agriculturists?— A.  They  need  some  elements  of  agricultural  chemistry  in 
our  public  schools.  Professor  Voorhees  got  out  a  very  nice  little  book  that  is 
being  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  which  will  pave  the  way  for  higher 
education  in  that  line. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  agricultural  labor,  generally,  throughout  south 
Jersey?— A.  The  agricultural  labor  throughout  south  Jersey  is  not  as  good  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  on  account  of  the  manufacturing  associations  taking  our 
best  help.  In  our  section  we  depend  almost  wholly  on  Southern  labor  that  comes 
in  tiiere.    They  have  better  help  in  some  sections  uian  we  have. 

Q.  Is  that  derived  from  the  permanent  population?— A.  In  some  sections  of  our 
county  they  have  more  of  that  help,  but  we  nave  almost  none  of  it  with  us  at  all. 

Q.  That  is,  the  colored  x)opulation  from  the  South  coming  north  in  March, 
April,  and  May  and  going  back  in  the  fall?— A.  Gknng  back  in  the  fall,  some  stay- 
ing all  winter.  We  have  considerable  colored  population  right  in  our  vicinity, 
but  it  can  not  be  relied  on  as  well  as  those  that  come  into  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  the  fall  in  holding  that  help  until  you  are  done 
with  it? — A.  Sometimes  it  gets  a  little  difficult.  They  want  to  go  back  home. 
The  worst  fault  with  that  help  is  that  though  it  is  fairly  trustworthy  it  is  very 
slow;  they  have  been  brought  up  to  slow  haoits  in  some  way. 

Q.  If  you  have  almost  exclusively  that  kind  of  help,  you  do  not  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration  on  the  farm  among  your  farm  labor? — A.  No;  although  we 
have  considerable  help  in  our  section  from  the  intelligence  offices  in  the  city;  but 
the  majority  of  it  is  the  Southern  help. 

<j.  Are  any  immigrants  settling  and  becominif  citizens  in  that  part  of  the 
country? — A.  There  are  some.  Branches  of  families— a  part  of  them  are  here — 
keep  coming  on  and  settling  with  us,  but  there  are  very  few  whole  new  families 
that  come  and  settle  with  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  immigration  ux>on  agriculture  in  that  section? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  has  much  effect  on  agriculture  at  all,  or  that  it  is  changing 
it.  There  are  a  great  many  native-bom  citizens  of  foreign  parents  who  are  very 
good  farmers  and  they  occupy  a  great  many  of  our  farms  now.  You  understand 
me— they  have  not  lately  come  to  this  country,  but  were  bom  here. 

Q.  Why  is  that— because  of  greater  industry,  greater  physical  hardiness,  econom- 
ical habits  of  life,  or  what?— A.  They  are  very  economical  in  their  habits,  and  are 
most  generally  very  successful. 

Q.  Worktheirwomenon  the  farms  different  from  Americans?— A.  Some  of  the 
Germans  do;  not  much  of  any  other.  We  have  only  the  Germans  and  Irish  with 
us  as  a  rule.  Some  of  the  German  women  work  on  the  farm;  some  few  of  the 
Irish,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Aj-e  they  owners  or  tenant  farmers?— A.  They  are  purchasing.  The  children 
of  the  immigrants  are  purchasing  farms  to  some  extent.  A  great  many  of  them 
occuijy  farms  that  were  formerly  ocQupied  by  our  own  citizens. 

(J.  in  your  judgment,  what  is  the  percentage  of  foreigners  or  children  of  for- 
eigners who  own  farms,  as  compared  with  Americans?— A.  A  very  small  percent- 
age of  that  class  of  people  have  farms  at  present. 

Q.  They  have  acquired  them,  while  with  the  Americans  who  own  farms  through 
your  country  it  is  a  matter  of  Inheritance  generally;  not  his  own  efforts,  is  it 
not?— A.  To  a  certain  extent  citizens  born  of  American  parents  have  pretty  gen- 
erally bought  their  fathers'  homesteads. 

Q.  Have  you  any  instances  of  American  farm  laborers  whose  children  have 
acquired  farms  by  purchase? — A.  Yes;  we  have  auite  a  number  of  instances  of 
thoBe  whose  parents  were  farm  laborers  ac<iuiring[  farms  of  their  own  at  this  time. 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  farm  and  live  on  it  comfortably  and  pay  for  it  at 
the  present  price  of  land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  any  abandoned  farms  in  New  Jersey?— A. 
They  say  there  are,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any;  none  in  our  section. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  What  are  the  selling  prices  of  farms  through 
Salem  County  generally  now— sales  occurring  mostly,  I  suppose,  in  the  settlements 
of  estates— public  sales?— A.  They  run  from  $40  to  as  high  as  $80.  Of  course  I 
mean  tillable  land. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  how  much  does  the  prevailing  price  of  farms  exceed  the 
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O08i  of  the  buildings?— A.  There  are  a  sreat  xnanyof  them  that  will  not  sell  for 
Terr  mach  more  than  the  buildings  reauy  cost.  They  were  built  at  the  time  of 
hi^  prices.  Yon  can  pnt  np  a  new  building  now  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  you 
ooola  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  What  elements  are  cheaper?— A.  Lnmber  is  mnch  cheai)er  than  it  was  a  few 
yearsago. 

Q.  What  has  the  decline  of  prices  of  farms  amounted  to  in  the  last  12, 15, 20,  or 
25  years  in  yonr  section?— A.  The  decline  has  been  about  50  x>er  cent  from  its 
luuieflt  prices. 

Q.  Is  there  any  colonization  of  foreign  xxypnlation  with  yon?— A.  No. 

(1  And  the  only  immigrants  ^oa  haye  are  of  German  and  Irish  extraction? — 
A  Yes.    There  are  several  Jewish  colonies. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  compare  with  former  periods,  10, 15,  or 
SOyears  ago?— A.  They  are  no  higher  than  they  were  10, 15,  or  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  the  hours  of  labor  longer,  shorter,  or  the  same?— A.  The  honrs  of  labor 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  shorter. 

Q.  What  is  tne  cause  of  that? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  because  the  hours  of 
lawxr  haye  grown  shorter  in  other  pursuits. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  your  section,  say  the  maximum  for 
agood  man  and  the  minimuTn  for  a  poor  one? — A.  The  maximuTn  is  $20  and  board. 
Not  yery  many  get  that,  but  there  are  a  number  from  that  down  to  $12,  and  $10 
for  office  hands— hands  employed  through  intelligence  offices. 

Q.  Is  there  a  difference  in  wages  in  the  different  branches  of  agriculture?- A. 
Always  a  little  higher  prices  are  paid  for  wages  among  the  truckers.  The  season 
is  short,  and  they  generaUy  pay  a  little  more  wages. 

0.  They  have  to  work  without  regard  to  hours?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  steamboat  and  train  schedules?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  payment  of  wages?— A.  By  the  month,  cash  x>a3rment. 

Q.  Is  there  any  of  the  oM  system  of  tenant  farming  on  shares  left  in  your  sec- 
tion of  New  Jersey?— A.  Yes;  quite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  What  are  the  terms  on  which  it  is  conducted  now?— A.  Generally,  if  the 
fanner  owns  the  stock,  they  farm  for  one-half,  and  find  half  the  seed,  and  gener- 
ally one-half  the  commercial  fertilizer,  but  not  always  so. 

Q.  How  is  it  where  the  owner  owns  eyerything  and  the  tenant  furnishes  only 
the  labor?— A.  One-third. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  these  terms  in  any  period?— A.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  change  in  these  terms;  it  has  always  been  customary;  but 
nnce  they  haye  been  dairying  so  much  (heretofore  they  only  gaye  the  owner  one- 
half  of  the  farm  products  and  kept  the  stock),  since  tiiey  haye  got  to  keei)ing  so 
much  stock,  the  owner  of  the  farm  gets  part  of  the  stock,  has  an  interest  in  that 
alao— I  mean  the  cows. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  a^cultural  laboi;,  and  more  x>&iticularly  the 
children  of  farmers,  as  to  remaimng  on  the  farm  or  leaying  it  for  other  occupa- 
tions?—A.  A  great  many  of  them  leaye  the  farms,  but  our  farms  are  aU  occu- 
pied. If  a  farmer  has  2  or  3  sons ,  unless  he  cuts  his  farm  up  or  buys  his  neighbor's 
lamijhe  can  not  find  room  for  all  his  sons. 

,  Q.  Some  of  them  must  get  out?— A.  Such  as  haye  a  tendency  for  other  occupa- 
tiona;  but,  so  far  as  my  obseryation  goes,  only  now  and  then  one  who  leayes  the 
farm  and  en^^ages  in  other  occux>ation  succeeds  better  than  the  one  left  on  the  farm. 

Q.  What  18  the  effect  of  improyements  in  agricultural  machinery  upon  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  agriculture;  to  haye  the  same  amount  of  labor  done 
and  the  labor  diminished,  or  does  it  result  in  more  extensiye  cultiyation  or  the 
cultiyation  of  wider  areas  and  hence  require  the  same  number  of  men? — ^A.  It 
has  been  the  cause  of  more  diyersified  crops. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  farmer  now,  as  to  his  mode  of  liyinsr, 
general  home  comforts,  interest  in  literature,  etc.,  as  compared  with  past  periods 
10, 15, 20,  or  25  years  ago?— A.  His  home  comforts  are  continually  growing  ^eater. 
His  enjoyments  are  greater  than  they  haye  eyer  been  since  my  knowledge  of  life. 

Q.  Are  his  children  better  educated  than  formerly?— A.  His  children  are  better 
^ncated,  because  we  haye  excellent  public  schools.  Some  are  going  away  to 
school. 

Q.  After  the  public  schools,  do  a  greater  part  of  them  go  away  to  the  normal 
schools  or  other  places  for  hij^ner  education^— A.  I  do  not Imow  that  any  greater 
nmnher  of  them  go  away,  unless  they  want  to  teach;  then  they  go  to  normal 
schools.  Of  course  some  go  off  to  college;  not  yery  many  of  them;  more  than 
Old  formerly;  but  our  public  schools  and  our  high  schools  are  so  much  better 
joalified  that  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity,  unless  they  want  to  study  a  particular 
onmch  for  a  particular  occupation. 
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Q.  Does  your  cotmty  send  a  certain  number  of  graduates,  say,  two  a  year,  to 
the  agricultural  college?— A.  Some  go,  but  I  do  not  think  the  coxmty  keeps  up  its 
quota. 

Q.  Do  those  who  go  return  to  the  countv  as  teachers  and  teach  agriculture, 
return  to  the  farm,  or  go  on  acquiring  a  higher  education  and  disappear? — ^A. 
Some  of  them  return  to  the  farm,  and  some  have  gone  on  to  a  higher  education 
and  found  business  more  profitable  to  do. 

Q.  The  influence  of  the  agricultural  college  on  farming  in  your  section  is  felt 
many  fold  greater  by  the  influence  that  it  has  on  farmers,  and  the  information 
which  it  dii^minates?— A.  Than  the  education  of  our  sons,  yes. 

Q.  The  price  of  the  land  having  diminished  one-half,  as  you  said,  has  the 
increase  of  stock  and  modem  implements  equaled  that,  or  has  the  seneral  result, 
in  your  opinion,  been  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  capital  employed?— A.  I  think 
the  increased  amount  of  stock  in  our  section  has  brought  the  farm  and  its  equip- 
ment up  to  a  greater  value,  almost,  than  it  was  during  the  higher  price  of  land. 

Cj.  There  are  certain  transportation  lines  between  Philadelphia  and  various 
X)oints  in  south  Jersey,  are  there  not,  that  are  almost  entirely  sustained  by  the 
carrying  of  agricultural  products  to  market? — A.  Yes. 

Cj.  Then,  b^des  the  amount  of  capital  eniployed  in  ajB^iculture  directly,  under 
the  head  of  transportation  there  is  a  good  deal  of  capital  employed  by  a^gricul- 
ture? — A.  Yes. 

Cj.  How  do  you  think  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  capital  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  your  section  compare  now  with  40, 80, 30,  and  10  years  ago?— A.  There 
have  been  some  periods  within  the  last  50  years  when  we  dependea  largely  upon 
cereal  crops,  and  there  were  years  when  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  farm  were 
greater  than  at  present. 

Q.  How  about  the  percentage  of  profits  on  the  capital  employed?— A.  Well,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  percentage  of  the  capital  employed  is  as  great  as  it  was  in 
former  years.  Our  laoor  costs  us  more.  While  it  is  not  very  much  higher,  we  do 
not  get  the  same  quality  of  labor,  and  the  amount  of  work  we  get  out  of  it  costs 
us  more. 

Q.  You  stated  that  wages  had  not  increased.  Do  you  mean  that  wages  by  the 
month  have  not  advanced,  but  wages  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
have  advanced  materially? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  taxation  of  agricultural  property  in  New 
Jersey?— A.  As  well  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  laws,  our  tax  laws  are  about  as 
equitable  as  we  can  get  them.  Some  oflBcers,  in  carrying  them  out,  do  not  prop- 
erly do  their  full  duty.  Everything  in  agriculture  can  oe  seen  by  the  assessor. 
In  some  other  occupations  they  are  able  to  hide  some  of  it  and  it  is  not  all  taxed. 
Some  of  our  assessors  do  not  do  their  full  duty  that  is  required  of  them  by  law, 
so  that  sometimes,  in  some  sections  of  the  coxmtry  and  some  sections  of  the  State, 
taxes  are  not  equalized  properly. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  to  Salem  County,  that  a  great  many  agriculturists  have  prop- 
erty outside  of  their  agricultural  interests?— A.  Yes;  a  great  many  have. 

Q.  They  are  the  owners  of  the  hidable  kind? — ^A.  I  do  not  Imow  that  it  is  any 
more  so  tnan  the  other  counties  throughout  the  State. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  organization  of  agriculturists?— A.  The 
organization  of  agriculturists  has  been  following  after  the  same  plan  as  all  other 
occupations  that  were  organized,  probably  not  with  as  good  success  as  some 
others,  but  it  was  simply  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Q.  Has  benefit  resulted  from  the  organization?— A.  Yes;  there  are  always  some 
benefits  resulting  from  an  organization  if  it  is  carried  on  in  a  proper  manner.  It 
gives  the  members  within  the  organization  some  ideas  ana  some  protection 
against  others;  some  idea  of  how  their  own  occupation  is  coming  alone;  and  they 
can  cooperate  together  to  a  certain  extent  to  their  advantage.  I  might  say  that 
they  do  not  cooperate  together  as  well  as  those  of  a  great  many  other  occupations. 

Q.  Has,  in  your  opinion,  the  agricultural  college  with  the  experiment  station 
in  New  Jersey  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  State? — A.  It 
has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  farming  community.  I  supx)ose  one-half  of  our 
farmers  do  not  realize  it,  but  it  has  benefited  them  almost  as  much  as  those  who 
have  realized  it  and  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  milk  trust  formed 
by  the  New  Jersey  farmers? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  milk  trust  in  our  section  of 
the  State. 

Q.  Have  they  not  joined  with  others  in  the  upper  section  of  the  State?— A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that  at  all.  I  simply  saw  that  in  the  American  Agri- 
culturist and  other  papers. 

'^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  of  farming  business  pays  in  your  section 
^ew  Jersey? — A.  It  is  an  old  saying,  not  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  and 
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diTenified  farming  is  more  sure  of  success,  we  think,  and  I  gaess  everywhere  else, 
although  there  are  some  sections  of  the  country,  for  instance,  in  Dakota,  where 
they  can  only  raise  2  or  3  crops;  but  in  our  section  we  can  grow  almost  anything 
that  is  Quitable  for  our  climate,  and  if  you  have  them  grow  along  aQ  through  the 
season  and  aU  kinds  of  crops,  if  the  season  affects  one  probably  they  will  1^  suc^ 
cessful  in  the  other. 

Q.  In  your  crops  have  you  much  competition  from  the  South?— A.  In  early 
potatoes,  yes.  We  grow  a  great  many  early  potatoes  in  our  section;  12, 15,  to  20 
acres  on  a  hundred-acre  farm  are  grown  each  year. 

9-  Is  Philadelphia  your  permanent  market?— A.  That  is  our  market.  We  have 
shippers  who  ship  direct  to  New  York  and  Boston;  also  along  our  river  border, 
along  the  Delaware;  they  go  over  to  Wilmington  and  Chester.  From  our  section 
the  main  bulk  goes  to  or  through  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Is  the  percentage  of  the  selling  price  of  products  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
lower  than  So  years  ago?— A.  No.  The  selling  prices  of  agricultural  products  are 
somewhat  lower  than  they  were  15,  20,  25  years  ago,  but  there  has  not  been  so 
much  depreciation  in  that  as  on  the  land. 

Q.  Is  tne  competition  against  your  farm  products  regular  or  sporadic — changes 
b^  seasons?— A.  It  changes  by  seasons;  for  instance,  there  is  a  southern  market; 
if  the  early  crop  gets  cut  off  and  is  not  successful,  or  even  if  we  can  have  their 
crop  early  at  the  proper  season  when  nothing  stops  its  growth,  the  glut  of  the 
Southern  stuff  will  be  over  before  ours  is  ready  for  market,  and  it  is  better  for  us; 
but  if  there  is  dela^  by  cool  weather  and  the  glut  comes  in  about  tiie  lime  ours 
comes  in,  it  makes  it  pretty  hard  for  us. 

Q.  Does  your  section  make  many  sales  in  the  New  York  market?— A.  There 
are  dealers  there  for  the  New  York  market. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  sales  farther  north  than  that  in  New  York  State  and  in 
Pennsylvania?— A.  Yes;  there  are  early  potatoes  and  watermelons  shipped  aU 
through  northern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  on  to  Boston. 

Q.  Are  there  many  enp^aged  in  truck  farming  in  your  section? — A.  Not  in  our 
immediate  section,  but  m  our  county,  over  between  a  few  miles  west  of  us  and 
the  river,  and  I  suppose  about  6  miles  from  the  Deleware  River  and  back,  it  is  aU 
tracking  and  sweet  i>otatoes. 

Q.  Is  that  carried  on  by  native  Jerseymen?— A.  By  native  Jerse3rmen,  to  a  large 
extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wheat  crop  in  your  section?— A.  I  think  the  average  last 
year  was  placed  at  18  bushels,  and  the  year  previous  to  that,  I  think,  22  bushels. 

Q.  You  have  about  the  best  farming  land  in  New  Jersey  in  that  section?— A. 
We  have  some  pretty  good  fanning  land.  Some  of  our  brothers  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  State  think  they  have  some  very  good,  too. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  price  of  wheat  there  for  the  last  4  or  5  years?— 
A.  At  present  it  is  about  85  cents;  last  summer  it  was  about  75  cents;  the  year 
before  it  was  somewhat  higher,  and  the  summer  previous  to  that  it  was  down  to 
about  65  and  60.  The  avera^  price  for  the  last  2  years  has  been  advanced  over 
what  it  was  some  years  previous. 

Q-  Do  you  regard  that  the  growing  of  wheat  there  is  a  paying  crop?— A.  No. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  we  should  grow  it  on  account  of  the  straw.  Some 
say  it  is  a  paying  crop  on  account  of  the  straw,  although  some  do  not  regard  it  as 
snch.    They  think  they  can  get  along  without  straw,  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Are  commercial  fertilizers  in  general  use  in  that  section?— A.  They  use  a 
great  deal  in  our  section.  Of  course,  where  we  have  large  dairies  we  make  a 
great  deal  of  homemade  manure. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  possibly  the  college  and  exx)eriment  station  and  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  you  gain  through  farmers^  associations  have  given  you  an  advan- 
tage in  caring  for  your  manure  and  determining  the  plant  f o^  for  the  farm?— A. 
And  also  given  us  a  higher  grade  of  fertilizer. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  practice  is  to  sow  wheat  after  early 
potatoes,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  and  other  trucfe  crops. 

Q.  And  for  these  crops  you  fertilize  heavily?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  So  that  that  crop  of  wheat  grows  on  soil  that  has  been  heavily  fertilized?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  crop  as  near  as  you  can  guess  at  it  if  you  were  to  follow 
the  method  of  the  Dakotas,  say,  and  grow  12  consecutive  crops  of  wheat  without 
any  fertilizer  at  all?— A.  I  know  it  is  stated  that  wheat  does  not  imx)overi8h  land 
very  fast,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  land  in  our  section  that  would  grow  12 
consecutive  crops  to  any  advantage  whatever  unless  it  was  fertilized. 

Q.  If  a  crop  following  your  potatoes  yielded  22  bushels  per  acre,  the  first  crop, 
what  would  you  anticipate  as  the  yield  of  the  twelfth  crop  without  any  fertilizer? 
Would  you  expect  anything  worth  harvesting?— A.  I  would  not  suppose  there 
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wonld  be;  but  I  knew  an  old  acquaintance — ^we  think  that  is  yery  hard  on  land — 
who  had  a  small  lot  in  a  villaffe  not  very  far  from  ns,  and  he  giew  com  on  it  con- 
tinnally  for  years.  He  husked  the  com  out  and  cut  the  stalks  down  and  let  them 
lay  on  the  ground.  In  the  spring  he  took  a  hoe  and  chopped  these  stalks  np  and 
plowed  them  under,  and  he  went  on  for  12  or  15  years  to  my  knowledge  and  raised 
good  com;  but  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  wheat  crop.  If  the 
wheat  and  straw  were  all  taken  off,  I  think  it  would  reduce  it  fast, 

Q.  To  prolong  that  grain  experiment  you  would  have  to  return  the  straw  and 
turn  it  under,  wouldyou  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  much  fertilizer  do  you  api)ly  to  the  acre  on 
an  average  for  early  ];>otatoes? — A.  We  do  not  apply  in  our  section  more  than  700 
or  800  pounds  to  the  acre  for  early  potatoes.  There  are  some  sections  where  they 
put  on  1,000  ^unds. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  is  that?^A.  Of  course  there  are  different  fertilizers. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen  in  it. 

Q.  Superphosphate? — A.  Some  superphosphate  with  it. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  worth  per  ton?— A.  From  $20  to  $25. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  do  you  grow  on  a  field  after  that  treatment? — 
A.  There  should  be  from  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre.  Such  a  season  as  this  we 
will  not  get  very  much. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  those  potatoes?— A.  They  are  bought  up  in  our  vicinity 
and  shipped  to  Philadelphia  and  on. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price?^A.  When  they  first  commence  to  dig  them  they 
get  probably  $3  a  barrel. 

J.  How  many  bushels  in  the  barrel? — A.  About  2^  or  2| — 175  pounds. 
,  About  $1  a  bushel? — ^A.  And  from  that  on  down  to  $1  a  barrel. 
,  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Does  not  a  barrel  hold  25  half  pecks?— A.  The 
ers  are  very  apt  to  get  the  barrels  a  pretty  good  size  when  they  are  buying 
them  by  the  barrel. 

Q.  Does  not  a  full  barrel  arranged  for  heading  with  cloth  hold  25  half  pecks? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Three  bushels  and  a  half  x)eck? — A.  But  there  are  not  25  half -peck  baskets 
nowadays;  they  will  not  hold  25  half -peck  baskets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  sell  by  weight  or  measure?— A.  Pretty  gen- 
erally by  the  barrel. 

O.  Range  from  $1  to  $3  a  barrel,  according  to  the  season?— A.  Sometimes  they 
go  lower  than  that. 

Q.  How  much  on  an  average  do  you  get  per  barrel,  taking  the  season  through? 
On  an  average,  do  you  get  $2  a  barrel? — A.  Not  very  much  more  than  $1.60. 
Q.  That  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cents  a  bushel?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  plant  with  a  macnine? — A.  Pretty  generally  now. 
Q.  Do  you  tiil  with  the  improved  plow? — A.  We  have  not  any  improved  plows 
with  us.    We  use  the  cultivator  ancl  the  gang  plow  some. 

Q.  How  do  you  dig  them?— A.  They  are  most  generally  plowed  out  with  a  potato 
plow,  a  plow  made  for  that  purx)ose;  sometimes  use  the  diggers,  but  not  very 
much,  in  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  That  crop  is  a  profitable  crop,  is  it  not? — ^A.  If  we  can  get  these  prices,  a 
good  season,  and  a  good  crop,  it  is  profitable.  We  look  upon  growing  early 
potatoes  very  well. 

Your  fertilizer  is  well  paid  for  by  the  potato  crop? — ^A.  Yes. 
That  is  followed  by  the  wheat  crop? — A.  Yes. 
Then  what  follows? — A.  Grass. 
What  kind? — A.  Clover  and  timothy. 

What  is  your  object  in  sowing  clover? — A.  The  first  year  we  mow  it  and  the 
second  year  we  pasture  it  generally. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  land? — A.  Clover  enriches  the  land;  it 
always  does  it  good.    Timothy  is  a  little  harder  on  the  land. 

Q.  Under  that  treatment  is  jrour  land  improving?— A.  Our  land  is  improving  if 
we  nave  plenty  of  stock,  but  just  with  the  fertilizer  alone  it  does  not  improve 
very  much. 

What  becomes  of  your  wheat  straw?— A.  It  is  converted  into  manure. 
What  becomes  of  that? — A.  That  goes  on  the  potato  crop  or  on  the  land. 
That  is  one  of  the  means  of  improving  the  soil? — A.  Yes. 
J.  Do  you  raise  any  com? — A.  Oh,  yes;  com  is  planted  in  clover  sod  with  us. 
J.  What  yield  do  you  get  from  com,  on  the  average? — A.  On  our  best  land,  60 
to  70  bushels;  sometimes  more;  our  poorer  land,  40  bushels — shelled  com, 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  that  com?— A.  We  are  generally  supposed  to  feed  it 
out. 
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Q.  In  yoor  feeding  how  much  do  you  get  for  that  on  an  estimate?— A.  We 
would  be  supposed  to  get  a  little  over  Uie  market  price,  altiiongh  part  of  this  com 
has  togo  to  the  horses  to  do  the  farm  work. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  market  price  of  com  on  an  arerage?— A.  It  has  been  for 
some  years  ranging  from  90  to  85  and  88  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  You  convert  a  j^art  of  your  straw  into  manure.  What  kind  of  stock  do  you 
feed  it  to  to  convert  it  into  manure?— A.  In  our  section  usually  to  milch  cows. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  any  beef  cattle?— A.  There  are  a  few,  but  very  few  now. 

Q.  Are  they  profitable?— A.  Not  very  profitable  of  late. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  get  for  your  beef  cattle  on  the  hoof?— A.  From  4 
to  4f  cents. 

Q.  Is  tiiat  profitable?— A.  If  we  do  not  have  to  pay  too  much  for  them;  we 
have  to  buy  them,  you  know. 

Q.  Suppose  you  raise  them  and  sell  them  for  8-year-olds  at  4f ,  is  that  profitable 
in  your  county?— A.  We  think  it  more  profitable  to  raise  heifers;  the  neif er  at 
3  years  old  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  in  our  section. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  stock  that  you  ndse?— A.  We  raise  some  few  hogs.  There 
are  a  {nreat  many  colts  raised  in  our  section.  They  were  so  low  a  few  years  ago 
that  that  indus^  seemed  to  drop  off,  but  this  last  year  or  two  they  are  coming 
to  it  more. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  good,  average  horse  worth  now?— A.  A  good,  average  horse 
is  worth  from  «60  to  Im). 

O.  Does  he  pay  for  his  raising  at  that  price?— A.  I  have  my  doubts.  They  are 
looki^  for  something  fast  nowadays. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  any  mules?— A.  As  a  rule,  none.  I  know  of  a  few  young  mules, 
but  very  few. 

Q.  I  would  judge  from  your  testimony  that  fanning  is  fairly  profitable  in  your 
port  of  the  State?— A.  It  is  fairly  profitable  at  the  prices  we  can  Duy  farm  land  at 
now. 

<^.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  land  becomixig  too  high  for  farming  purposes, 
taking  the  investment  into  consideration?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  your  land  is  still  higher,  taking  the  present  dollar  into  consideration, 
than  the  product?— A.  I  think  our  product  is  fmly  as  high  as  the  land,  taking  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  into  consideration. 

Q.  Take  an  dO-acre  farm;  what,  in  your  estimation,  as  a  rule,  is  the  profit  out- 
side of  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  having  a  farm  highly  improved? — A.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is  this:  That  you  can  buy  a  farm  at  present  prices,  and  with  careful 
attention  and  close  economy  you  can  hve  fairly  well  on  it  and  pay  the  interest  on 
the  money. 

<).  Suppose  you  take  a  small  capital  and  invest  it  in  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. On  an  average  would  that  x>ay  a  better  per  cent,  all  things  considered,  giv- 
ing the  farm  credit  for  all  that  it  should  have  credit  for,  than  the  same  investment 
in  agricultural  lands?— A.  It  might.  It  would  depend  on  whether  you  were 
manufacturing  a  patented  article,  or  something  xmder  great  protection. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  the  farmers  as  prosperous  as  those  who  have  their  money 
invested  in  other  lines  of  industry;  mercantile,  manufacturing,  or  even  banking? — 
A.  Well,  we  think  that  banking  is  the  best  business  there  is  nowadays. 

8.  Are  there  any  failures  at  tnat?— A.  We  have  not  had  any  in  our  section. 
.  Have  you  any  failures  in  i^^culture  in  your  section?— A.  Yes;  we  have 
them  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  occasionally. 

Q,  Careful,  prudent,  energetic  farmers,  were  they? — ^A.  They  thought  they  were, 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  have  been  dragged  down  by  the  load  of  years  ago, 
baying  at  high  prices. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  comforts  of  the  farmer  at  the  present  time.  I  wish  you 
would  describe  a  little  further  what  you  laean  by  those  comforts. — A.  The 
farmers  in  our  section — the  most  of  them— have  fairly  good  homes:  they  have 
horses  and  carnages,  and  they  live  about  as  well,  generally,  as  other  people. 
They  have  a  right  to  live  better,  because  they  can  grow  everything  on  their 
farms  fresh.  Their  labor  is  very  severe  and  very  trying.  Our  milk  farmers 
do  not  have  any  rest— 7  days  in  the  week,  12  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  the  luxuries  that  the  manufacturer  or  the  banker  has? 
I  am  speakmg  now  in  regard  to  musical  instruments,  or  equipments  of  that 
kind. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  farmers  around,  where  there  is  any  talent  for 
music,  where  they  do  not  try  to  have  a  musical  instrument  in  the  house. 

Q.  Does  that  go  to  the  dignity  of  a  piano?— A.  Most  generally  an  organ,  but 
there  are  a  ntunber  of  pianos,  of  course— a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Gabdneb.  )  You  were  asked  what  fertilizer  you  put  on 
a  field  of  potatoes,  and  you  answered  from  800  to  1 ,  000  pounds  to  the  acre.    What 
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do  yon  put  on  that  land  besides  that  commercial  fertilizer  for  that  crop? — ^A. 
All  our  oamyard  mannre  is  put  upon  the  quantity  of  land  that  is  farmed  that 
year. 

Q.  When  you  plant  the  field  of  potatoes,  you  fertilize  highly  with  a  view  to 
foUow  with  sTTsin  and  grass?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  much  to  the  acre  do  you  put  on— of  barnyard  manure  besides 
the  fertilizer?— A.  We  do  not  get  on  as  much  per  acre  as  formerly,  because  with 
our  best  farmers  their  cornstalks  are  cut  up  and  fed  through  the  stables,  and  do 
not  make  near  as  many  loads  as  it  used  to  when  they  hauled  it  long. 

Q.  How  many  loads  per  acre  do  you  like  to  put  on  besides  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizer?—A.  Eight  to  10  loads;  6  to  8  loads,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FabqUhar.)  Is  that  plowed  in?— A.  It  is  plowed  in,  as  a  rule. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  use  a  spreader?— A.  There  are  a  few  used, 
X>erhaps,  but  it  is  generally  spread  oy  the  fork;  and  we  largely  haul  that  manure 
out  in  the  winter  season  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  a  spreader? — ^A.  None  ever  used  on  my  farm,  though 
there  are  spreaders  around  there. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  the  spreader  compared  with  the  spreading  bv 
hand?— A.  I  think  if  the  manure  is  long  the  spreader  is  an  advant^e,  but  I  thli^ 
as  short  as  most  of  the  manure  is  now  we  can  spread  it  just  as  evenly  with  the 
fork  as  with  the  spreader. 

O.  (By  Benresentative  Livingston.)  You  said  a  while  ag^  the  agricultnral 
colleges  Denented  your  farmers;  how?— A.  Yes;  those  who  have  follow^  it  closely 
and  been  associated  with  the  directors  of  the  experimental  stations  have  been  bene- 
fited. And  another  reason  is  that  they  have  forced  the  manufacturers  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  to  give  us  a  better  grade  of  fertilizers  for  the  money. 

Q.  From  what  source  do  you  get  your  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizjr? — A.  From 
several  sources.  We  sometimes  get  it  from  fish  and  sometimes  from  nitrate  of 
soda;  we  use  some  of  that;  we  use  muriate  of  potash. 

Q.  What  do  you  put  nitrate  of  soda  into? — A.  Acid  phosphate. 

Q.  Do  you  have  beds  of  it  up  there?— A.  No,  we  have  no  oeds  of  acid  phosphate 
there. 

(J.  What  does  that  acid  phosphate  cost  you  laid  down  in  New  Jersey? — A.  I 
think  it  cost  us  $9  this  spring,  ground  and  put  in  sacks. 

(J.  What  does  your  State  law  require  that  acid  to  analyze  up  to?— A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  State  law  on  that.    It  has  to  prove  itself  to  be  what  it  is  marked. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  marked  12, 10,  or  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  how  do  you  know 
if  you  have  no  inspectors  of  fertilizer,  and  no  law?— A.  We  know.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  send  a  sample  to  the  ezpierimental  station  and  they  will  return  an 
analysis. 

3.  Did  you  ever  try  the  simple  plain  acid  phosphate?— A.  No. 
.  What  per  cent  of  ammonia  does  your  fertilizer  contain?— A.  I  have  not  the 
figures  here  at  present.    I  buy  the  ingredients  and  mix  them  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  subsoil?— A.  No. 

Q.  On  that  clover  sod,  when  you  turn  it  down,  how  deep  do  you  run  your 
plow?— A.  Six  or  eight  inches. 

Q.  How  many  horses?— A.  One  or  two. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  size  of  your  farms  in  acres? — A.  I  think  the  average 
size  of  the  farms  in  our  county  is  a  little  less  than  100  acres. 

Q.  You  are  all  small  farmers? — ^A.  Yes,  we  would  be  called  small  farmers  in 
some  sections. 

Q.  You  said  a  man  could  buy  your  Jersey  farm,  and  if  he  was  economical 
and  industrious  he  could  make  a  fairly  good  living  and  pay  the  interest  on  the 
price  of  the  land?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  will  he  pay  the  principal?— A.  He  might  be  working  it  off  a  little  at  a 
time. 

J.  You  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  job,  do  you  not?— A.  Yes. 
J.  What  is  there  in  the  condition  of  your  State  that  a  man  can  not  pay  for  the 
land?    I  suppose  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  a  little  too  high? — ^A.  6  per  cent;  and 
taxes  are  not  very  low. 

Q.  Do  banks  bear  their  proportion  of  taxation  in  your  State  on  the  money  they 
use  during  the  year?— A.  We  do  no  know  what  they  do.  They  ought  to,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  give  in  taxes  in  New  Jersey?— A.  In  our  county  we  give 
them  in  along  in  June  and  July.  There  are  some  counties  that  give  them  in  in 
May  and  June. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  else  but  the  high  rate  of  interest  and  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  real  estate  that  holds  your  farmers  back  from  buying  and  paying  for  land 
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at  the  present  prioes?— A.  I  do  not  wish  yon  tonndentand  me  to  say  that.  We 
need  more  protection  than  we  haye  at  present. 

Q.  Protection  of  what  kind?— A.  We  need  to  hare  a  hu^her  protection  on  wool, 
and  we  need  to  have  a  higher  protection  on  hides.  Tne  mannfactnre  by  the 
farmer  of  wool  and  the  growing  of  hides  is  as  much  an  industry  as  to  prepare  it 
and  mannfactnre  it  into  fabrics  and  shonld  be  protected  the  same. 

Q.  You  mean  the  raw  wool  and  raw  hides?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  conld  that  help  you  unless  you  are  a  sheep-growing  and  beef -growing 
people?— -A.  We  would  be  greater  sheep  growers  and  beef  growers  if  we  had  thsSi 
protection. 

Q.  When  you  did  haye  that  protection  in  years  gone  by  your  farmers  were  in 
no  better  condition,  were  they?— A.  They  consider  now  that  they  were,  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobt.  )  Will  you  state  what  the  rate  of  taxation  is  in  New 
Jersey  on  real  estate?  Youhayenostatetax,  Ibelieye?— A.  Only  the  State  school 
tax  of  about  20  cents  on  the  hxmdred.  Our  State  school  tax  last  year  was  28;  our 
oonnty  tax  82.    Township  taxes  yary. 

Q.  Maye  you  any  idea  of  the  ayerage?— A.  In  our  township  where  I  liye  it  was 
98  altogether. 

Q.  'mat  includes  road  tax?— A.  Eyerything.  Some  sections  are  120;  other 
oounties,  where  they  haye  been  building  stone  roads,  haye  got  up  to  oyer  200. 

Q.  You  haye  no  idea  what  would  be  the  ayerage  tax;  not  less  than  08?— A. 
There  is  no  township  in  our  coxmty  that  has  a  smaller  percentage  of  tax  than  our 
township. 

Q.  Do  you  think  160  would  be  the  fair  ayera^;  between200and98>8ay?— A.  150. 
We  haye  not  had  any  of  that  exoessiye  taxation  for  stone  roads  in  our  county. 

Q.  Please  state,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  as  a  man  of  experience,  in  New 
Jersey,  what  is  the  ayerage  tax  in  the  State?  You  put  two  figures,  98  and  200.— A. 
Well,  in  the  absence  of  tibte  comptroller's  report,  which  would  giye  the  exact  fig- 
ures in  eyery  township,  1  should  say  150  was  high.  Some  of  the  cities  are  yery 
much  higher  than  our  country  districts.  I  should  not  think  the  ayerage  would 
reach  150  for  the  country  districts. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  haye  no  State  tax?— A.  The  corporation  tax— the  corporations 
pay  our  State  taxes. 

Q.  The  organization  of  corporations?— A.  The  corporations— the  railroads  and 
other  organized  companies. 

Q.  Are  they  subjected  to  the  tax  that  eyerybody  else  is  subjected  to?— A.  They 
pay  direct  to  the  State. 

Q.  They  do  not  pay  any  county  or  township  taxes? — A.  Very  little.  There  is  a 
titue  that  is  paid  mto  the  State  and  goes  to  the  county. 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  an  assessment  on  railroad  property  on  which  a  tax  is  i>aid 
direct  to  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

2.  Who  makes  that  assessment?— A.  The  State  board  of  assessors. 
.  Who  assesses  that  county  tax?— A.  The  board  of  freeholders  fixes  the  county 
tax. 

Q.  Do  joxL  assess  the  railroad  property  going  through  the  county?— A.  That  is 
done  entirely  by  the  State  board. 

Q.  In  other  words,  all  corporate  proi)erty  is  assessed  separately  and  distinct 
from  the  proi)erty  of  eyeryone  else?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ana  that  suffices  to  pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  State,  including  the  leg- 
islature?— A.  Yes. 

O.  To  what  extent  are  you  able  to  raise  feed  foryour  dairy  cattle  on  your  farm, 
and  what  proportion  must  you  buy  outside? — ^A.  We  make  an  effort  to  raise  eyery- 
thing on  the  farm  excepting  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  bran. 

Q,  Do  you  raise  wheat  yourself?— A.  Yes;  but  we  sell  that  outright.  We  could 
not  sell  the  flour  to  adyantage. 

8.  Do  you  use  cottonnseed  meal? — A.  Some  do,  to  a  small  extent. 
.  That  has  not  been  coming  into  yogue? — A.  Yes;  it  has  come  into  yogue,  but 
some  of  them  haye  thought  that  the  stock  receiyed  sbme  injury.    It  has  to  be  fed 
yery  carefully,  we  think.    We  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  What  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  your  cattle  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months?— A.  As  soon  as  they  ^et  out  on  grass  we  do  not  giye  them  yery 
much  feed;  just  a  little  to  entice  them  m,  until  it  gets  dry  like  it  is  now,  and  then 
we  giye  whateyer  we  haye.  We  try  to  plant  com  early  so  as  to  haye  com  as  long 
as  possible.  The  season  has  been  so  dry  that  we  haye  not  yery  much  yet,  but  it 
w£U  soon  do  to  work  on.  Until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  had  ensilage  for  ours. 
We  had  been  feeding  that.  We  do  not  use  it  in  the  winter  and  spring  before  we 
turn  them  out. 
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Q.  Do  you  furniah  any  ruta-baga  tnrmps  or  anything  of  that  kind?— A.  Some 
are  grown  in  our  section,  and  sugar  beets  also. 

Q.  In  the  winter  what  do  yoa  feed  them  on?— A.  We  have  the  silo,  and  we  cnt 
oar  com  into  ensilage,  ears  and  all.  That  gives  ns  a  very  good  feed;  and  then  we 
nse  some  bran  with  it.    Some  also  nse  what  is  called  gluten  feed. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  Livinoston.)  Have  you  ever  used  cotton-seed  hulls?— 
A.  xTo. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  June  «,  1899. 
TE8TI1C0F7  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  B.  KETOHUM. 

Farmer,  Pennington^  N,  J, 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Second  Vice-chairman  Gkvdner  presiding. 
At  2.04  p.  m.  Samuel  B.  Ketchum  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gajidneb.)  You  may  state  your  name.— A.  Samuel  B. 
Ketchum. 

3.  Residence?— A.  Pennington,  N.  J. 
.  Occupation? — I  have  been  a  farmer  all  mv  life  until  within  the  last  4  years. 
My  occux>ation  is  now  more  that  of  trust  officer;  looking  after  estates  m  my 
charge. 

Q.  What  is  the  kind  of  agriculture  mostly  pursued  in  the  vicinity  of  Penning- 
ton, Mercer  County?— A.  Generally  mixed  agriculture— potato  farming  and 
dairying. 

Q.  Truck  farming  specifically  is  not  much  developed  there?— A.  Not  there.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  county — there  is  more  trucking  south  of  Trenton. 

Q.  As  to  that  locality,  what  is  the  condition  of  agriculture  now  as  compared 
with  former  periods,  say  20  years,  or  as  far  back  as  your  memory  carries  you? — 
A.  To  go  back  40  years,  I  think  farming  compares  with  what  it  was  then.  Take 
a  period  following  the  civil  war  for  several  years,  farming  generally  is  not  as 
good  as  it  was  during  that  time.  For  the  last  10  years  it  has  been  about  on  a  par 
with  what  it  was  before  the  civil  war. 

Q.  Has  there  lately  been  any  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation?— A.  Ko.  Lands  have  been  all  occupied  and  new  lands  have  been 
cleared  up. 

Q.  As  to  the  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  has  that  decreased 
because  of  the  new  machinery,  or  for  other  reasons,  or  has  it  increased  because 
of  the  more  intensive  system  of  fanning,  or  is  it  comparatively  stationary? — ^A.  I 
think  the  amount  of  labor  emnloyed  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  80  to  40  years 
ago,  because  the  lands  have  oeen  developed,  wet  lands  have  been  reclaimed  by 
underdraining,  timber  lands  have  been  cut  off,  more  acreage  has  been  brought 
up,  and  then  our  machinery  has  brought  a  more  intensive  farming,  more  thorough 
farming,  so  that  we  employ  the  same  amount  of  labor,  I  should  judge,  as  we  did 
80  to  40  years  ago. 

Q.  Does  the  advent  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  permit  you  to  cultivate  each 
year  more  acres  than  you  could  previously  when  you  had  to  rely  ujwn  your  own 
barnyard  manure? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  where  do  you  get  your  farm  labor?— A.  In  parts  of  the  county  we 
have  some  foreigners — a  few  Italians,  men  of  that  class — but  the  largest  part  of  our 
labor  that  comes  from  out  of  the  State  is  from  southern  and  southwestern  Virginia. 

Q.  What  percentage  would  you  estimate  of  your  farm  labor  do  you  employ 
the  year  round?— A.  I  think  about  three-fourths  might  be  classed  as  permanent 
labor  the  entire  year.    The  balance  comes  lar^ly  from  southwestern  Virginia. 

Q.  The  permanent  as  well  as  the  transient  is  from  Virginia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  very  few  of  your  young  men  engage  in  the  vocation  of  farm  laborers? — 
A.  Comparatively  few.  Of  course  there  are  some.  Suppose  a  man  has  a  farm  of  100 
acres  and  needs  4  men;  he  may  have  a  son,  and  he  and  his  son  will  employ  2  men. 
It  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  farm.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  where 
it  is  truckmg  alone,  he  needs  more  help  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  In  the 
north,  where  it  is  general  farming  and  dairying,  especially  dairying,  he  needs 
the  same  amount  of  help  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

Q.  What  proi)ortion  of  the  farms  of  your  county  are  devoted  to  dairying? — ^A. 
On  a  rough  estimate,  I  should  say  one-half  now  make  dairying  rather  a  sp^ialty. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  the  product?— A.  A  great  deal  at  Trenton.  Within 
perhaps  a  radius  of  6  miles  most  of  it  goes  to  Trenton  in  the  form  of  milk. 
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9.  What  are  the  prices  of  milk  in  Trenton?— A.  Abont  6  months  wholesale 
prices  will  be  4  cents  and  for  the  remaining  6  months  8  cents;  donble  that  for 
retaQ. 

Q.  Where  do  truck  farmers  market  their  product  in  that  section?— A.  Mostly 
at  Trenton.  The  dairymen  that  live  outside  of  hauling  distance  from  Trenton, 
most  of  them,  ship  to  Philadelphia. 

O.  You  have  a  milk  train  running  to  Philadelphia  every  morning?— A.  Tes; 
right  through  every  day. 

Q.  Do  the  young  men  who  grow  ttpin  that  section  remain  on  the  farm,  or  is  a 
tendency  to  leave  it  noticeable?— A.  The  tendency  with  our  brightest,  best  young 
men  is  to  leave. 

Q.  Where  do  ttej  go  and  what  do  they  engage  in?— A.  Usually  go  to  Trenton. 
Some  enter  professions,  some  mercantile  pursuits;  some  one  thing,  some  another. 

Q.  Can  you  ^ve  the  reason  why  they  seek  to  escape  the  vocation  of  agricul- 
ture?—A.  V  anous  reasons  are  given.  A  good  many  think  it  is  too  slow  a  way  of 
making  money,  and  some  think  it  is  too  laborious,  and  the  difficulty  that  has  been 

Tienced  in  getting  good  reliable  farm  labor  has  led  a  good  many  to  give  it  up. 
The  difficulty  of  setting  good  farm  labor  is  an  element  of  discouragement 
of  agriculture?— A.  It  nas  been  one  of  the  difficulties. 

Q.  What  are  the  prevailing  wages  x>&id  farm  labor  through  that  section?— A. 
As  near  as  I  know,  from  $10  to  $20  a  month  and  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  negro  labor  that  comes  from  the  South  readily 
adapt  itself  to  the  improved  machinery  used  in  agriculture  in  New  Jersey?— A. 
No;  not  many  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  put  them  to  using  machinery?— A.  No,  but  very  little— that  is, 
intricate  machinery  like  a  binder  or  anything  like  that— unless  there  is  someone  in 
the  field  who  can  look  after  it  if  anything  gets  the  matter  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Qardneb.)  Do  you  find  a  percentage  of  these  people  can 
nm  a  mowing  machine  all  right?— A.  They  can  drive  a  team  all  right  and  if 
nothing  gets  out  of  condition  they  can  run  a  mowing  machine. 

Q.  Can  they  run  a  com  planter?— A.  I  would  not  want  to  trust  one  with  a  com 
planter  unless  he  had  been  North  a  vear  or  two. 

Q.  Does  that  labor  stay  North  after  it  leaves  the  farm,  or  return  to  Yirffinia 
each  fall? — ^A.  With  us  perhax>s  the  first  year  or  two  they  will  return  South  about 
Christmas.  We  also  have  a  ^ood  many  female  servants  from  the  South,  and  a 
great  many  of  them,  after  bemx  there  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  get  married  and 
uve  there  permanently.    A  good  many  are  with  us  now  ^rmanently. 

9-  Does  the  farm  labor  which  you  brin^  up  from  Virginia  remain  farm  labor, 
^ing  South  in  the  fall  and  coming  back  again  in  the  spring,  or  does  it  get  acouainted 
m  the  North  and  leave  the  farm  and  go  into  some  other  vocations?— A.  No;  I  do 
not  know  of  their  ^ing  into  any  other  pursuits. 

Q.  If  they  come  m  the  spring  and  return  In  the  fall  annually  they  soon  become 
ezperienceo?— A.  Yes;  they  will.  As  I  say,  I  would  not  want  to  trust  them  with 
machinery  the  first  year. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  go  South  and  return,  as  a  rule,  return  the  follow- 
ing spring  to  the  same  neighborhood,  or  do  they  prefer  to  get  into  some  other 
neighborhood? — A.  They  generally  come  to  the  same  neighborhood. 

Q.  Then  you  get  the  advantage  of  the  experience  that  tiiey  get  on  your  f arm?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennbdt.)  Can  you  state  approximately  how  many  of  these  col- 
ored laborers  come  into  your  county?— A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Do  they  come  there  by  the  hundreds?— A.  I  would  not  want  to  say  how  many 
hundreds  there  were  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad.  They 
frequently  come  up  the  1st  of  April,  and  when  theyget  to  Trenton  Junction  there 
will  be  almost  a  car  full.  By  the  time  they  get  to  JBound  Brook  they  will  scatter 
out  at  the  different  stations. 

Q.  They  do  not  all  come  at  the  same  time?— A.  Not  all;  but  they  try  to  make  it 
a  point  to  be  there  and  ^  to  work  the  Ist  day  of  April.  That  is  the  time  of  em- 
ploying help  in  our  section. 

Q.  You  think  that  many  thousands  of  them  come  to  New  Jersey  to  work  as 
farm  laborers?— A.  I  am  not  acq^uainted  with  the  different  sections  of  the  State 
sufficiently  to  answer  that  question.  If  the  prox>ortion  was  the  same  all  over  the 
State  as  it  is  in  Mercer  County,  I  think  it  would  be  perhaps  two,  three,  or  four 
thousand. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gakdneb.)  When  they  leave  ^ou  in  the  fall  and  return 
in  the  spring,  how  do  they  employ;  do  they  correspond  with  you  and  employ  again 
directly  in  the  spring,  or  do  they  cf^me  on  to  the  cities  and  report  to  the  intelli- 
gence offices  and  get  work  there?— A.  Very  few  of  them  are  hired  through  the 
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intelligence  offices.  Many  of  them  are  employed  for  the  next  year  when  they 
leave  to  go  South  in  the  fall.  If  one  man  is  South  and  coming  North  in  the  spring, 
and  he  has  brothers  or  one  or  two  friends  that  want  to  come  i^orth,  he  sends  word 
to  his  employer  that  if  his  neighbors  want  hands  he  will  fetch  them  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  this  immigration  caused  by  the  lack  of  white  help 
in  your  section?— A.  The  cause  of  our  employing  them  is  the  lack  of  g^ood  white 
help.  They  are  preferable  to  the  foreigner,  whom  we  can  not  understand  and  who 
knows  nothing  of  our  ways. 

Q.  Are  there  any  foreign  immigrants  that  make  application  for  labor  in  yonr 
section?— A.  None  on  the  farms  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  been  the  practice,  the  hiring  of  this  colored  help?— A.  As 
near  as  I  can  tell,  it  started  somewhere,  perhaps,  about  7  years  ago  in  our  section 
and  has  been  increasing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  must  be  considerable  inducement  in  the  way  of 
increased  wages  to  bring  them  up  from  Virginia.  Do  you  gather  from  them  what 
the  difference  in  wages  in  the  two  States  is?— A.  Well,  I  have  heard  them  speak 
of  the  wages  they  received  at  home,  but  I  never  put  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
what  they  said  about  their  wages.    There  are  conflicting  reports. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  is  the  state  of  literacy  among  them, 
if  you  have  observed?— A.  Those  that  I  have  had  employed,  both  male  and  female, 
can  read  moderately  well,  and  several  of  them  that  I  have  had  can  write  so  that 
you  can  understand  their  writing.  Their  attainments  that  way  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  native  colored  people  we  have  there,  who  have  the  oenefit  of 
free  schools. 

<^.  Is  the  method  of  farming  on  shares  in  vogue  to  any  extent  now? — A.  Yes; 
qmte  extensively. 

S.  On  the  usual  terms  of  one-half  or  one-third,  according  to  the  stock?— A.  Yes. 
.  Foreign  immigration  you  have  practically  none? — A.  Very  little  in  our 
immediate  section. 

Q.  What  are  the  school  facilities  in  your  section?— A.  Good. 

Q.  Does  it,  in  your  judgment,  need  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  agriculture  in  the 
agricultural  schools?- A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  particular  need  of  that.  I 
am  not  an  enthusiast  on  introducing  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  our  general 
public  schools,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority  of  our  public  schools,  even  in  the 
country,  are  located  in  villages  and  towns  where  the  school  is  perhaps  made  up  of 
as  many  pui)ils  who  are  not  the  children  of  farmers  as  of  those  who  are.  It  may 
be  a  good  thing,  but  I  have  not  been  an  enthusiast  on  introducinfif  that  element. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  earnings  of  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
as  compared  with  former  periods,  taking  the  farms  at  their  present  value? — ^A. 
Going  back  to  1860, 1  think  it  would  compare  very  favorably.  To  go  back  to  1865, 
to  1875,  or  on  later,  it  is  not  near  as  good  as  that  period  was. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  taxation  oi  agricultural  property  in  your 
county?— A.  In  our  township  our  rate  is  almost  li  per  cent;  it  varies  from  1.38  to 
1.40  or  1.45. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  rate  in  cities — Trenton,  for  instance? — ^A. 
Trenton,  I  think,  is  about  2^. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  comi)arative  valuations  of  country  and  city  projwrty? — 
A.  The  valuations  of  farm  land  in  the  coxmty  are  higher  in  proportion  than  the 
city  property, 

Q.  Does  the  New  Jersey  farmer  yet  reconcile  himself ,  in  fixing  the  value  of  his 
property  for  taxation,  to  the  shrinkage  that  has  taken  place  since  the  war?— A.  He 
does  not,  especially  if  his  farm  is  for  sale  and  he  wants  to  sell  it. 

Q.  Does  or  not,  m  your  judgment,  the  hardship  of  taxation  result  to  the  farmer 
b^  his  own  |>ersistence  in  putting  a  value  on  his  property  that  he  knows  to  be 
higher  than  it  would  exchange  for?— A.  I  think  in  some  instances  it  does. 

Q.  In  cities  the  price  fixed  is  usually  the  selling  price?— A.  In  Trenton  they 
have  a  board  of  assessors.  In  the  country  the  valuation  is  fixed  by  the  local 
assessor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  some  farm  land  occasionally  will  be 
rated  too  low,  according  to  location,  especially  if  the  assessor  wants  a  vote  next 
time. 

Q.  Is  there  or  not  a  prevailing  thought  that  the^;  can  not  afford  to  have  their 
farms  assessed  as  low  as  they  believe  they  would  sell  for  if  put  up  at  public  sale? — 
A.  Yes;  especially  if  they  have  in  view  the  selling  of  their  farms.  Of  course  they 
do  not  want  the  price  put  down  on  the  duplicate. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  material  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  has 
there  not,  within  20  years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that?— A.  The  prime  cause  I  attribute  to 
overproduction.    The  supply  has  been  greater  than  the  demand. 
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Q.  What  had,  in  your  judgment,  the  prices  of  the  period  of  which  von  speak 
that  resulted  in  booming  rarm  land  to  do  with  stimulatmg  that  overproduction? — 
A.  The  high  prices  of  farm  products  some  80  or  40  years  ago  led  to  the  opening  up 
of  the  immense  territory  of  the  West.  The  markets  of  the  world  were  ruling  high 
prices  at  that  time  and  we  were  enabled  to  get  high  prices  for  all  we  export^; 
bnt  it  led  Russia  to  develop  and  England  to  develop,  and  altogether  after  a  while 
we  got  an  oversupply. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural  lands  under  that 
process  in  your  vicinity?— A.  From  one-half  to  two-tnirds  almost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  choice  farms— choice  locations  near  the  city. 

Q.  Are  choice  locations  near  the  cities  peculiarly  available  for  dairying  and 
tmcking?— A.  Yes;  there  is  this  advantage:  A  farm  lying  within  4  or  5  mues  of 
Trenton  will  bring  much  higher  prices  than  10  miles  from  Trenton,  even  if  not 
very  productive,  because  the  farmer  looks  up  his  customers  and  takes  his  milk 
into  Trenton  and  retails  it.  He  gets  6  and  8  cents  a  quart — all  there  is  in  it — and 
at  the  same  time  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of  huckstering  of  potatoes,  eggs,  etc. ,  that 
they  grow  on  the  farm;  takes  them  along  in  the  mili  wagon,  so  that  he  gets  all 
there  is  in  it.  It  makes  that  farm  worth  almost  double,  in  many  instances,  what 
it  would  be  10  or  15  miles  away. 

Q.  The  special  value  of  these  farms  results  from  conditions  under  which  they 
can  devote  tbem  not  alone  to  agriculture,  but  they  offer  facilities  of  entering  into 
retail  trade  with  their  products?— A.  Yes;  and  having  a  local  market  which  they 
c&n  reach  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  a  decline  in  the  productive  condition  of  the  soil  in  New  Jersey,  in 
yonr  judgment?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

4^.  You  think  it  is  being  kept  up?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  most  of  farms.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions. 

Q.  What  have  jrou  to  say  as  to  the  organization  of  agriculturists?— A.  I  think 
farmers*  organizations  are  a  good  thinff  and  have  been  of  great  benefit. 

Q.  The  farmers'  organizations  have  then  in  New  Jersey  been  a  means  of  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  derived  from  the  agricultural  colleges  and  other  sources, 
among  your  farmers?— A.  Yes;  they  have  been  of  great  benefit  in  that  line. 

Q.  Have  they,  in  your  section,  been  of  any  advantage  m  marketing  crops?— A. 
l^o  particultir  advantage  in  my  section. 

<j.  Have  they  been  of  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizer  and  other  sup- 
plies?—A.  Yes. 

9.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  successful  organization  of 
dairy  farmers  in  New  Jersey  to  control  the  output  and  price  of  milk?— A.  There  is 
an  organization  that  affects  the  extreme  northern  counties,  connected  with  the 
Five  States  Milk  Association,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  accomplished  much  yet.  I  think  the  organization  is  hardW  in  working  order. 
Liast  week  I  met  a  gentleman  from  the  northern  section  of  the  State,  a  large 
farmer,  who  is  interested  in  that,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  not  yet  in  condi- 
tion to  test  it  really  and  know  whether  it  was  going  to  be  of  any  benefit  or  not. 
That  is  the  basis  from  which  I  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gaudner.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  some  lines 
in  New  Jersey  where  there  is  underproauction  to  which  more  land  might  be 
devoted?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  do.  One  crop  might  bring  a  high  price 
this  year  and  a  great  many  farmers  might  go  into  it  next  year  and  make  an  excess 
and  down  would  come  the  prices. 

Q.  In  a  general  wav,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  improved  agricultural  machinery 
in  New  Jersey  on  labor,  wages,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer?— A.  I  do  not  know 
how  farmers  could  exist  and  go  on  farming  without  it.  It  has  been  a  great  benefit. 
We  employ  as  many  men  as  we  did,  but  we  are  farming  more  extensively  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  old  methods. 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible  so  long  as  you  are  in  competition  with  other  areas 
which  used  it,  but  I  presume  the  question  contemplates  the  entire  absence?— A. 
If  the  whole  country  and  the  world  was  to  abandon  improved  machinery  we 
mightpossibly  then  go  on  the  same  basis  we  are  now. 

Q.  Have  yon  studied  theories  as  to  the  ways  in  which  markets  for  the  American 
ag^cultural  products  might  be  extended?— A.  I  have  my  views  about  that.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  say  extended  out  of  our  own  country,  but  I  think  the 
American  farmer  is,  after  ail,  dependent  on  a  good  home  market,  and  if  the  supply 
of  agricultural  products  in  this  country  and  the  demand  can  be  brought  to  any 
ways  near  an  even  balance,  1  think  that  farming  would  be  as  good  as  any  other 
bomness,  as  good  as  anybody  could  expect.  Wnen  we  get  outside  of  our  own 
country  we  have  to  go  into  competition  with  cheap  labor  of  other  countries. 

Q.  llien  the  increase  of  city  population  increases  the  farmer's  market?— A.  Yes; 
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very  materially.  When  our  potteries  in  Trenton  were  in  fall  blast  it  was  no 
trouble  for  the  farmer  to  take  a  load  of  produce  and  get  the  ready  money  for  it. 

Q.  And  even  the  farmer  boy  who  leaves  and  goes  to  the  city  becomes  a  con- 
sumer of  farm  products  and  to  that  extent  aids  the  farmer,  does  he  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  into  account  our  improved  machinery  and  the  conveniences,  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  all  that,  wnat,  in  your  jnd^ent,  is  the  comparative  cost 
of  production  of  a  crop  now  under  the  new  conditions,  and  under  the  old,  before 
you  had  either?— A.  i  think  the  comparative  cost  is  about  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1860. 

Q.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  gain  in  the  machinery  and  fertilizer,  where  does 
the  loss  occur  that  balances  that?— A.  Our  farm  labor  costs  us  a  arreat  deal  more 
than  it  did  in  I860;  and  in  1860  commercial  fertilizers  were  just  oeginning  to-be 
used,  were  not  used  one-quarter  as  extensively  as  they  are  now.  We  were  com- 
l)elled  to  use  it  because  our  soils  were  becoming  exhausted.  Now  we  have  to 
supply  that  deficiency. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  month?— A.  By  the  month  and  bythe  day. 

Q.  And  the  hours;  how  much  shorter?— A.  The  tendency  is  to  shorten.  Many 
diversified  interests  come  in.  A  trucker  has  to  make  larse  hours  at  certain  sea- 
sons. The  dairyman  who  retails  milk  or  ships  to  Philadelphia— the  train  goes 
early  in  the  morning— has  to  get  around  very  early  in  the  morning.  These  two 
classes  of  men  have  to  make  very  long  hours,  especially  in  the  summer,  and  they 
do  not  get  off  from  their  time  what  they  used  to;  but  with  other  classes  of  farmers 
who  do  not  ship  milk,  but  follow  the  old  lines  of  raising  cereals,  the  tendency  is 
to  diorten  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  not  about  universally  true  that  the  farm  hand  of  to-day  is  determined 
to  work  more  deliberately  and  comfortably  than  he  did  20  years  ago?— A.  They 
are  much  more  independent  in  their  work  than  they  were  back  20  and  90  years 
ago. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opiiiion,  is  the  effect  of  the  good  road  movement  in  New  Jer- 
sey on  the  agricultural  interests?- A.  I  can  not  see  that  good  roads  will  be  of  any 
great  benefit  except  to  the  farmers  that  are  adjacent  to  the  large  cities.  To  them 
they  are  undoubtedly  a  benefit. 

9.  What  do  you  call  adjacent?  What  is  the  hauling  distance  to  market  in  your 
neighborhood?— A.  Well,  take  a  dairyman  that  runs  his  milk  into  the  city,  and 
who  has  to  make  a  trip  every  day;  and  take  the  man  who  raises  grain,  for  instance, 
hay,  which  is  one  of  our  great  staples;  the  man  who  carts  his  crop  of  hay  to  Tren- 
ton—the average  farmer  sells,  say,  80  loads  of  hay — ^has  to  make  80  trips  over  that 
road  to  Trenton,  and  the  milkman  has  his  365. 

Q.  I  notice  through  Burlington  County,  people  above  Riverton,  over  about 
Mount  Holly,  drive  to  Philadelphia  with  their  truck,  some  of  them  as  much  as  18 
miles  certainly.— A.  We  have  very  few  that  haul  that  fai  to  Trenton  markets. 
The  radius  for  that  market  is  about  6  miles.  With  hay,  grain,  and  potatoes  they 
will  run  in  for  perhaps  12  miles.  On  the  good-roads  question,  it  is  a  help  to  the 
farmers  living  along  these  roads  who  come  to  the  market  freouently.  For  farm- 
ers living  off  from  them  a  little  distance,  who  do  not  go  to  Trenton  frequently, 
it  does  not  materially  increase  the  value  of  the  farm. 

Cj.  What  is  the  variation  in  transportation  charfipes  from  your  vicinity  to  either 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  within  any  period  fresn  in  your  memory? — ^A.  There 
has  been  a  very  little  change.  The  rates  on  some  things  to  New  York  were 
increased  a  few  years  ago,  especially  on  live  stock. 

Q.  From  all  the  indications  now  apparent,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  New  Jersey?— A.  1  think  the  outlook  is  favorable.  One  thing 
that  has  made  it  a  great  burden,  many  bought  their  farms  20  or  30  years  ago  when 
the  price  of  land  was  up,  paid  about  one- third  down  and  gave  a  mortgage  for 
the  oalance,  or  one-half  down  and  a  mortgage  for  the  balance,  and  the  money 
they  put  in  that  was  swept  away.  Lands  are  down  now.  If  a  man  buys  a  farm 
now  ne  is  in  a  very  different  condition  from  the  man  who  bought  a  farm  80  years 
ago.  My  own  opinion  is  that  in  our  own  country  our  supply  and  demand  will 
equalize  itself,  perhaps  in  the  present  generation,  we  might  say,  and  when  that 
comes  to  be  the  case  I  think  the  outlook  is  good .  Our  best  western  lands  are  taken 
up,  and  our  population  is  increasing  so  that,  after  all,  when  we  compare  figures 
the  amount  of  our  expoi'ts  is  not  so  very  much  compared  with  the  whole  amount 
that  we  grow.  If  we  can  get  that  near  equalized  (I  think  it  will  come  before 
many  years) ,  the  outlook  is  very  good  for  the  farmer.  I  would  not  advise  a  young 
man  to  buy  a  farm  without  any  money,  but  if  he  can  pay  one-third  or  one-half 
down  and  is  willing  to  work,  I  do  not  know  of  any  occupation  that  the  average 
onng  man  would  have  a  more  certain  way  of  making  a  livmg  from  than  he  would 
y  buying  a  farm. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  advice,  I  suppose,  applies  to  the  young  man  who 
has  been  reared  on  the  farm?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  in  Trenton  a  sufficient  market?— A.  For  some  distance  around 
Trenton;  all  the  goods  from  that  section  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the  hay  and 
milk. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  New  Jersey  farmer  should  have  some  one  to  do  his 
baying  and  selling?— A.  One  of  his  own  class  as  a  commission  man  instead  of 
the  r^ular  commission  man?  How  long  would  it  be  unti)  he  would  be  as  bad  as 
the  original  or  professional  commission  man? 

Q.  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  just  what  he  coula  make  out  of  it.  You 
could  arrange  among  yourselves  for  a  reasonable  commission.  Do  you  not  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  lost  hy  not  having  a  man  on  the  market  knowing 
what  the  products  are  worth?— A.  The  method  among  the  commission  men  in 
New  York  to  a  great  extent  is  that  they  buy  the  goods  that  are  sent  there  them- 
selves and  make  returns  for  what  the  market  price  is  that  day.  Very  largelv  the 
commission  men  at  the  present  time  in  New  York,  on  articles  that  can  be  held, 
are  the  purchasers,  the  jobbers. 

(j.  In  your  farmers'  meetings  there  have  you  taken  up  that  question?— ^A.  No. 
In  our  section  we  have  scarcely  anything  to  send  to  the  New  York  market  because 
Dve  are  fortunate  in  being  near  a  market  that  is  oftentimes  better  than  the  New 
Tork  market.  Let  our  lotteries  be  in  full  blast  in  Trenton  and  we  have  no  use 
for  the  New  York  market. 

Q.  Would  the  same  amount  of  money  put  into  fanning  yield  as  much  as  if  put 
into  mechanical  or  manufacturing  busmess? — ^A.  It  might  not  vield  as  much  and 
it  might  yield  iBore.  If  a  young  man  adapted  for  farming  should  buy  a  farm, 
would  study  it,  and  give  his  close  attention  to  it,  he  perhaps  would  succeed  more 
than  if  he  put  his  money  into  mechanical  pursuits.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young 
man  not  adapted  for  farming  might  succeed  best  the  other  way. 

Q.  To  a  young  man  raised  on  a  farm,  an  ordinary  farmer's  boy.  are  there 
more  inducements  to  stay  at  fanning  than  start  in  any  other  kind  of  Dusinees? — 
A.  For  myself,  I  think  the  inducements  at  the  present  time  are  as  good  for  him 
to  remain  on  the  farm  as  to  go  into  the  city. 

Q.  Take  it  the  12  months  round,  do  you  think  the  fanner  does  any  harder  work 
thsm  the  mechanic  working  8  to  10  hours  a  day  in  the  city?— A.  A  great  many  of 
our  farmers  do,  especially  truckers  and  the  dairymen.  I  do  not  think  the  average 
labor  on  the  farm  the  year  through  is  any  harder  than  that  of  the  mechanic  who 
works  10  hours;  but  put  it  down  to  8  and  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maixobt.)  Hour  for  hour,  do  you  think  they  work  equally 
hard?— A.  It  is  owing,  of  course,  to  what  kind  of  mechanical  labor  a  man  is 
engaged  in. 

Q.  Machinist  or  molder?'-A.  I  think  the  machinist's  labor  would  perhaps  be  as 
hard  or  harder  than  the  farmer's,  the  year  round. 

Q.  Do  you  think  fanning  is  more  exacting  than  mechanical  life,  or  is  it  easier? — 
A.  I  might  answer  that  question  by  saying,  anything  is  exacting  if  followed  out 
thoTOugnly,  fanning  as  well  as  mechanical  arts. 

Q.  But  you  say  the  farm  hand  is  getting  more  independent,  more  conservative 
of  expending  his  energy? — A.  The  tendency  of  our  best  farm  labor,  such  as  we 
had  ^  or  40  years  ago,  has  been  to  leave  the  farm,  especially  our  American  laborers, 
and  go  to  the  city.  One  reason  for  that  was  that  they  could  get  higher  wiu^es 
than  the  farmer  could  pay.  Another  reason,  especially  in  different  manufac- 
tories, such  as  the  large  wire  works,  which  manufacture  millions  of  yards  of  wire 
cloth  and  things  of  that  kind,  his  family  and  daughters  could  go  to  work.  In  the 
potteries  they  employ  hundreds  of  girls.  They  could  get  work  and  get  fair  wages, 
and  the  family  could  spend  their  evenings  at  home  together  and  have  these  social 
advantages  and  earn  more  money  than  they  could  on  the  farm.  These  things 
have  drawn  our  best  American  labor  away  from  a  radius  of  SO  or  40  miles  of 
the  city. 

2,  You  have  plenty  of  help  the  whole  year  round?— A.  Yes. 
.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  fact  that  most  of  these  mechanics  do  not 
get  over  8  or  9  months'  work,  at  presumably  higher  wages  than  the  farm  hands 
would?— A  Mechanics'  wages  are  higher  because  very  few  work  by  the  month, 
but  work  by  the  day  of  so  many  hours. 

Q.  To  roread  the  mechanic's  ^eater  wages  over  the  12  months,  is  not  the 
farm  hand  in  about  as  eood  condition  as  the  mechanic? — ^A.  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  With  all  of  this,  cneap,  fresh  vegetables,  lay  by,  leisure,  and  everything  else, 
18  he  not  in  better  condition  than  the  one  who  seeks  the  mechanical  trade?— A.  I 
think  that  is  true.  But  after  they  get  in  the  city  with  their  families  it  is  a  gay 
life  for  the  young  people,  and  you  can  not  get  them  to  return  to  the  farm.  They 
win  starve  almost,  but  they  will  not  go  back. 
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Q.  The  aUnrements  of  the  citv  are  really  the  reason  the  young  man  leaves  the 
farm,  not  because  his  task  is  harder  and  not  as  well  paid? — ^A.  Not  always  the 
allurements.  There  are  ambitious  young  men  who  want  to  make  mone^  faster 
than  they^  can  make  it  on  the  farm;  young  men  who  wish  to  enter  professions  are 
the  pushing  young  men. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  Junet4, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  07  MS.  A.  C.  TRUE, 

Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Second  Vice-chairman  Gardner  presiding. 
Mr.  A.  C.  True  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  concerning  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  colleges,  as  follows: 

0.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Please  state  your  name?— A.  A.  C.  True. 

Q.  Occupation?'-A.  I  am  director  of  the  ofQ.ce  of  experiment  stations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  call  which  I  received  to  come  before  the  commission 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  speak  especially  on  topics  which  are  included  under 
Kos.  23  ana  24  of  the  commission's  topical  plan  of  inquir)r  on  agriculture,  tech- 
nical education  in  agriculture,  and  the  a^cultural  experiment  stations,  and  I 
shall  have  something  to  sav  on  the  adaptation  of  the  public  school  to  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  people.  I  take  it  for  panted  that  as  I  proceed  in  my  remarks 
members  of  the  commission  will  put  in  questions  wherever  they  desire  special 
information,  and  if  I  am  able  I  wul  give  it. 

Just  a  word  as  to  my  competency  as  a  witness  on  these  subjects:  The  ofOlce  of 
experiment  stations,  with  which  X  have  been  connected  in  various  capacities 
since  its  foundation,  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  ag^ricultural  education  and 
experimentation  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We  receive  there  the  reports  and 
bulletins  of  all  the  agricultural  colleg^es  and  exx>eriment  stations  and  from,  many 
foreign  countries,  and  we  make  a  business  of  reviewing  all  that  literature  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  its  contents  and  publishing  as  much  as  may  be  of  general 
advantage  to  our  people  in  this  country.  Besides  that,  we  have  made,  within 
recent  years,  personal  visits  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  except  our  new 
island  possessions,  and  also  to  many  of  the  countries  of  Euroi>e.  I  have  been 
myself  a  number  of  times  to  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  United 
States  except  Alaska,  and  I  have  also  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  stud)ring 
questions  relating  to  agricultural  education  and  experimentation.    So  that,  in  a 

funeral  ^ay,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  look  at  this  matter  broadly,  and  I  hope 
shall  be  able  to  bring  out  some  information  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  com- 
mission. 

First,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  within  the  last 
half  century  a  great  world-wide  movement  for  the  organization  of  technical 
education  in  agriculture  and  scientific  research  along  agricultural  lines.  It  is 
very  important,  I  think,  that  our  people  should  understand  that  the  work  we  are 
doing  in  this  country  is  simply  a  part  of  what  is  being  done  the  world  over,  and 
that  the  ^eat  commercial  nations,  with  which  we  are  more  and  more  coming  in 
comi)etition,  are  every  year  increasing  their  efforts  to  perfect  their  system  of 
agricultural  education  and  investigation. 

The  movement  abroad,  in  some  respects,  has  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  agricultural  education  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  organized,  and  includes  schools  of  different  grades  from  the  university 
down  to  the  elementary  school.  And  now  such  countries  as  Russia  and  Australia 
and  Japan  are  developing  quite  complete  systems  of  agricultural  investigation 
and  education,  and  even  m  countries  that  we  have  counted  as  among  those  that 
never  move  in  progressive  lines  there  is  a  movement  in  this  direction.  In  Egypt 
there  is  at  least  one  very  well  organized  agricultural  college,  and  in  connection 
with  it  agricultural  experiments  are  being  carried  on  under  competent  direction. 
Recently  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  called  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recom- 
mend some  scientifically  trained  expert  along  agricultural  lines  who  might  advise 
him  how  to  organize  agricultural  education  and  experimentation  in  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

In  this  line,  as  in  other  lines,  we  must  always  remember  that  we  are  meeting 
an  ever-increasing  tide  of  competition  and  that  we  can  not  afford  to  be  behind 
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the  rest  of  the  world  in  any  way  in  the  organization  and  perfecting  of  onr  schemes 
for  technical  education  in  agricnltnre  and  for  scientific  and  practical  experiment- 
ing in  agricnltnral  lines. 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States,  we  may  say  ingeneral  that  we  have  three 
agenci^  for  agricnltnrsd  education  and  research.  We  have  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools,  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is,  in 
the  main,  a  great  agricultural  experiment  station,  working  along  both  the  higher 
lines  of  scientific  research  and  more  practical  lines,  and  giving  out  a  large  amount 
of  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  I  thought  that  very  likely  the  com- 
mission would  call  before  it  some  rei>resentative  of  that  Department  who  would 
speak  particularly  of  its  work,  so  it  is  my  purpose  not  to  say  anything  about  it 
in  detail  to-day,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  system  of  agricultural  education  in 
this  country  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Briefly  speaking,  our  system  of  agricultural  education  includes  agricultural 
colleges,  agricultural  schools  which  are  of  a  lower  grade,  the  farmers'  institutes, 
various  plans  of  university  extension,  as  it  is  now  called,  such  as  home  reading 
circles  and  farmers'  clubs,  which  pursue  courses  of  study  under  the  more  or  less 
direct  supervision  of  the  agricultural  colleges;  and  besides  that  we  have  a  move- 
ment, now  rapidly  gathering  head,  for  the  introduction  of  nature  study  into  the 
rural  schools,  somewhat  after  the  same  plan  as  has  been  introduced  into  the  city 
schools,  but  with  a  choice  of  subjects  more  directly  relating  to  agriculture. 

Speaking  first  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  they  are  organized  under  what  is 
known  as  the  land  grant  act  of  1862.  This  is  an  act  wmch  is  very  broad  in  its 
scope,  and  for  that  reason  the  system  of  institutions  which  have  grown  up  under 
it  includes  a  wide  ran^e  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  much  misapprehension 
has  arisen  in  the  public  mind  regarding  these  institutions  because  they  are  loosely 
classed  together  in  the  public  j^ress  and  otherwise,  oftentimes,  as  aKricultural 
colleges.  J^'ow,  the  fact  is  that  in  this  country  we  have  only  one  purely  agricul- 
tnral  college,  and  that  is  located  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  Amherst.  In 
27  States  and  Territories  the  colleges  are  organized  as  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  not  always  having  exactly  that  name,  but  they  are  colleges  in  which, 
along  with  agriculture,  there  are  courses  of  instruction  relating  to  the  mechanical 
arts  and  other  subjects  like  domestic  science,  and  in  man^  cases  some  shorter 
oomves,  so  that  in  these  27  States  you  have  institutions  ranging  all  the  way  from 
those  which  have  2  or  8  courses  of  study  to  those  which  have  12  or  15  different 
conrses  of  study. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livinoston.)  How  do  you  class  the  Mississippi  Col- 
lege?—A.  The  Mississi{)pi  College  is  classed  as  agricultural  and  mechanical — ^that 
is,  it  has  courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  especially. 

Then,  in  20  States,  these  land-grant  colleges  are  the  State  universities,  in  which 
there  is  a  department  or  school  of  agriculture,  but  of  course  these  State  universi- 
ties take  in  every  subject  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  education,  as  far  as  their 
means  will  permit.  In  all  these  institutions  we  have  different  kinds  of  courses 
for  agriculture — the  regular  4  years'  college  course,  a  shorter  course,  commonly 
of  2  years'  duration,  special  courses,  as  in  dairving,  etc. — and  there  has  been  a 
great  tendency,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  side  of  these  institutions  is  concerned, 
within  the  past  few  years  toward  specialization,  both  in  the  dividing  up  of  the 
subject  of  agriculture  into  different  branches  which  are  taught  by  different  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  offering  of  more  special  courses  in  different  agricultural  subjects; 
and  this,  I  think,  is  strengthening  the  agricultural  course  and  bringing  it  into  line 
with  the  courses  given  in  other  subjects,  and  enabling  it  more  fully  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  classes  of  students. 

You  may  be  interested  in  one  or  two  of  these  special  lines  of  work.  For 
instance,  there  is  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  special  dairy  school,  which  has 
already  sent  out  about  800  trained  butter  and  chc  ese  makers,  and  has  also  taught 
between  1,000  and  2,000  youngmen  butter  making  on  the  farm  as  distinguished 
from  that  in  the  creamery.  There  is  also  at  that  institution  a  short  course  in  agri- 
culture which  this  year  had  190  students  in  attendance.  In  this  case  they  are 
working  directly  for  the  interests  of  the  farm,  as  you  will  see  by  this  statement 
which  the  dean  of  the  college,  Professor  Henry,  makes: 

"  We  have  found  places  on  the  farms  this  ^ear  for  more  than  50  young  men,  and 
20  more  will  probably  find  employment  within  the  next  week.  These  young  men 
secure  from  ^  to  $5  or  |10  more  per  month  because  of  their  training  with  us." 

Another  instance  of  this  special  school  work  is  in  Louisiana,  where  a  school  for 
teining  sugar  experts  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  at  Audubon 
Park,  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  experiment  station,  and  more  recently 
at  Baton  Bougeyin  connection  with  the  State  University,  that  has  proved  useful 
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and  is  meeting  with  outside  approval  and  with  the  support  and  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

We  have  in  this  country,  at  present,  land-grant  colleges  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  exce{)t  Alaska;  and  in  some  of  the  States,  especially  in  the  South,  there 
are  separate  institutions  for  the  colored  people,  so  that  the  total  number  of  such 
institutions,  according  to  the  statistics  for  1898,  collected  by  the  ofiice  of  experi- 
ment stations,  was  64,  of  which  61  maintained  courses  in  agriculture.  They  had, 
in  all,  resources  of  funds,  lands  still  unsold,  farms,  buildings,  apparatus,  machin- 
ery, libraries,  and  miscellaneous  e<)uii>ment  to  a  total  value  of  something  ot^ 
$58,500,000,  and  the  income  of  these  institutions,  derived  from  the  land-grant  act  of 
1862,  from  the  United  States  appropriation  under  the  act  of  1890,  from  Stat«  »PP™" 
priations,  from  fees,  and  from  other  sources  made  a  total  of  a  little  over  $6,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  additions  which  were  made  to  the  buildings  and  the  equipment 
of  these  institutions  in  the  single  year  1898  is  estimated  to  be  $2,800,000,  showing 
a  large  relative  increase  and  indicating  the  strength  which  these  institutions  have 
in  the  iiublic  regard,  because  a  large  part  of  this  money  came  from  the  State 
appropriations. 

The  number  of  persons  teaching  in  these  institutions  was,  in  1898,  2,611,  ^^^^ 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  1,722  instructors  were  employe^ 
The  tot£U  number  of  students  in  these  institutions  in  that  year  was  reported  to  be 
81,658,  and,  in  the  courses  of  agriculture  alone,  4,181. 

rTow,  it  would  not  do  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  institutions  on  agricnl- 
tural  education  and  the  promotion  of  the  intelligence  of  our  farmers,  by  the  instruc- 
tion they  Rive  in  exact  facts  regarding  this  art;  it  will  not  do  to  jud^  the  influence  of 
these  colleges  in  that  direction  by  the  number  of  students  in  agriculture,  becanse 
these  institutions,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  you  a  little  later,  are  in  many  ways  going 
out  beyond  the  class  room  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  on  agricultural  ]g]OK- 
ress  in  this  country.  But  I  think  it  is  something  that  we  ought  to  note  carefnJly 
as  an  encouraging  feature  tiiat  we  have  such  a  large  numwr  relatively  of  sta- 
dents  who  are  actually  pursuing  college  courses  in  agriculture,  for  we  are  thereby, 
it  seems  to  me,  doing  a  great  work  in  training  the  men  who  are  to  be  the  leaders 
in  agricultural  progress.  We  are  sending  out  every  year  a  body  of  thoroughly 
trained  young  men  along  agricultural  lines  whose  influence,  without  any  doubt, 
will  be  very  great  in  promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  countiTr. 

We  will  consider  next  the  schools  of  agriculturie  of  lower  ^ade  than  the  col- 
1^^,  and  here  we  shall  find  that  we  have  simply  the  beginning  of  a  movement. 
There  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  school  of  agriculture  or 
high-school  grade,  having  a  course  of  study  and  a  faculty  organized  separably 
from  the  college  of  agriculture  in  the  university,  and  giving  instruction  of  a  d»- 
tinctively  lower  grade.  This  school,  last  year,  reported  an  attendance  of  »70 
young  men  and  60  young  women.  It  is  also  affirmed  by  the  managers  of  tnis 
school  that  nearly  all  of  its  graduates  returned  to  farm  homes,  and  as  one  ^^^ 
of  that  institution  there  is  a  dairy  school,  which  has  in  attendance  about  iw 
young  men  who  have  had  some  previous  exx)erience  in  butter  and  cheese  manu- 
facture, and  who  have  come  to  gjet  a  more  technical  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

A  similar  school  has  recently  wen  started  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  an^ 
this  year  has  an  attendance  of  60  boys,  reported  to  be  directly  from  the  rwm 
and  with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  the  farm.  The  schools  for  col^'^ 
people,  the  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia,  and  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Ai^ 
bama,  under  Booker  T.  Washington's  wise  management,  of  which  we  have  aji 
heard  so  much,  are  developing  agricultural  courses  along  these  high  school  lines. 
Then  we  have  a  school  under  the  Jewish  auspices  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  ®^?^^ 
as  I  understand  it,  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund  to  a  considerable  extent,  "^^^r?? 
a  farm  school  on  the  European  pattern,  I  should  judge,  though  I  hav©  P^i-lJS 
the  privilege  of  visiting  it.  They  take  the  boys  to  live  on  the  farm  and  "^JJS^J 
them  in  agriculture  alon^  practical  lines.  I  also  understand  that  the  -1^.^^ 
Manual  Training  School,  in  Virginia,  gives  some  training  in  apiculture  alOTi^ 
this  line.  This,  as  I  have  stated,  is  only  a  beginning.  &  my  judgment,  ®J^^ 
year  shows  more  conclusively  that  we  need  in  this  country  to  develop  8®^^yS 
schools  for  agriculture  as  they  have  been  developed  to  a  considerable  ^?^:iS 
the  leading  countiies  of  Europe.  Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  I  thinK  v^ 
may  well  be  done.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  number  of  special  '^^J?  iiS^ 
the  plan  of  those  schools  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  They  might  be  j^^ 
in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  but  they  ought  to  be  ©^^^^ 
)T  of  them  at  different  points  in  different  parts  ottteoun^ 
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I  tiiink  that  in  additioii  we  should  haye  the  introdaction  of  what  I  would  call 
oatline  ootmes  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricoltnre  in  the  hi^h  schools  in  or 
near  the  rural  commnnitiee.  I  do  not  think  that  onr  people  ontside  of  the  cities 
fuHv  nnderstand  that  the  cities  are  constantly  deTeloping  their  high  schools  along 
the  lines  of  manual  trainiiur  and  technical  education,  m  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  a  business  hi^n  school  as  a  separate  institution,  and  we  are  goin^  to 
nave  a  mannal-training  high  school.  In  many  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities, 
we  have  courses  which  diroctly  relate  to  the  various  lines  of  business  and  indus- 
trial arts.  Now,  I  think  the  same  thing  ouKht  to  be  done  for  agriculture,  and, 
in  my  iud^ent,  it  is  a  comparativelv  simple  matter  at  least  to  make  a  begin- 
ning of  this  work.  Many  high  schools  in  tne  cities  where  the  high-school  system 
is  well  organized  already  have  at  least  one  teacher  who  is  chosen  because  of  his 
abili^  to  teach  natural  science  in  certain  branches.  That  teacher  might  just  as 
wen  be  a  person  who  had  received  instruction  in  scientific  a^culture  in  the 
land-grant  college,  if  you  will,  because  there,  of  course,  besets  instruction  in  the 
natural  sciences,  whidi  is  just  the  same  as  he  gets  in  any  college,  and  he  receives 
instruction  in  technical  agriculture  besides.  He  could  offer  an  outline  course  in 
agriculture  as  an  optional  stud^,  if  you  will,  that  would  enable  the  boy  goin^ 
from  the  common  scnool  to  the  nigh  school,  as  many  of  them  do  to  finish  their 
education,  to  take  up  at  the  same  time,  in.  Ids  high-school  course,  such  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  modem  scientific  information  rela&ng  to  agriculture  as  would 
enable  him  when  he  went  back  to  the  farm  to  further  the  movement  that  is  ^ing 
on  for  the  uplifting  of  agriculture  along  these  lines.  It  would  enable  him  to 
understand  more  fully  the  bulletins  sent  out  from  the  experiment  stations  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  in  a  general  way,  it  would  give  him  an  out- 
look toward  comprehensive  a^culture  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
him.  He  could  get  all  that  without  going  farther  from  home  than  he  now  does 
to  the  high  scho^  located  in  his  own  township  or  near  there. 

Now,  a  similar  tiling  to  that  along  another  line  has  been  done  in  some  States 
for  the  advantage  of  the  high-school  teachers;  for  example,  the  State  of  New  York 
gives  to  every  high  school  that  organizes  a  teachers'  class  with  a  certain  number 
of  students  a  subsidy,  varying,  according  to  the  number  of  students,  say  from  $500 
to  |1,000  a  year.  Tnat  enables  that  high  school  to  get  a  teacher  who  has  had 
some  instruction  in  a  normal  school,  and  he,  in  connection  with  his  other  duties, 
or^nizes  a  teachers'  class  and  gives  them  an  outline  course  in  teaching.  That  is 
doing  a  great  deal  in  New  York  State  to  raise  the  grade  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  and  has  been  found  a  comparatively  inexpensive  plan.  I  think  the  same 
plan  mi^ht  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State. 

Passing  now,  and  considering  briefly  the  farmers'  institutes,  which  we  may  call 
the  adult  farmers'  school  of  agriculture:  these  are  organized  in  different  ways  in 
the  different  States.  In  some  cases  they  are  under  the  general  management  of  the 
a^cultural  college  or  experiment  station.  More  frequently  the;^  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  board  or  commissioners  of  agriculture,  and  in  a  few  States 
there  is  a  special  State  officer  known  as  the  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes, 
who  has  that  general  management.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutes  annually  held  in  this  country.  There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
no  exact  statistics  available  regarding  these  institutes,  but  I  have  collated  them 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  have  estimated  that  institutes  are  regularly  held  now  in 
about  90  States,  and  that  during  the  past  year  some  2,000  institutes  were  held,  the 
total  attendance  at  which  was  about  500,000.  These  institutes  are  passing  through 
an  interesting  stage  in  their  development.  When  they  were  first  organized  the 
farmers  seemed  to  like  best  to  hear  the  local  men  who  had  had  experience  in  their 
inDnediate  vicinity— some  successful  farmers — and  the^  did  not  care  as  much  about 
outsidei's^  but  nowadays  the  demand  more  and  more  is  for  expert  talkers  at  these 
farmers'  institutes,  men  who  can  not  merely  state  what  is  witnin  their  own  exi)e- 
rience,  but  who  have  had  opportunity  for  some  wide  study  of  agricultural  prob- 
lems, and  so  in  one  or  two  places  at  least  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to 
organize  a  special  corps  of  institute  workers.  They  have,  thus  far,  largely  drawn 
upon  the  colleges  ana  experiment  stations;  but  these  men,  I  must  say  in  their 
behalf,  are  getting  overworked,  and  so  now  there  is  a  call  for  men  who  will 
devote  their  time  more  largely  to  the  special  work  of  the  institutes.  I  think 
myself  that  this  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  encouraged;  that  we  ought  to  have 
in  this  country  men  corresponding  to  what  they  call  in  France  traveling  profes- 
sors; men  who  can  be  connected  with  the  central  office  of  the  farmers'  institute 
in  the  State,  and  who  can  have  time  to  go  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  or  come  to  Washington  and  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  well  89  look  around  and  see  what  the  needs  of  the  farmers  are  in 
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their  own  State.  Then  it  should  be  made  possible  for  them  to  disseminate  this 
information  by  oral  communications  at  the  farmers'  institutes  and  other  farmers* 
meetings. 

Some  of  the  States  in  which  the  institute  movement  has  been  most  successful 
are  the  following— a  few  instances  to  show  how  the  movement  is  developing: 

In  Wisconsin  there  are  now  annually  held  120  institutes  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  50,000  persons,  and  60,000  copies  of  their  annual  institute  bulletin,  in 
which  the  best  addresses  are  groux)ed  together,  making  a  book  of  over  900  i>ages, 
are  annually  distributed,  and  a  copy  put  m  every  dchoollibrary  in  the  State.  For 
this  work  the  State  gives  an  appropriation  of  |12,000  annually. 

In  Massachusetts  125  institutes  are  held,  with  an  attendance  of  about  18,000 
farmers. 

In  Minnesota  50  farmers*  institutes  of  2  or  8  days  each  are  held,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  from  800  to  1,000  people  at  each  institute,  and  15,000  copies  of  their 
annual  report  are  distributed. 

In  Indiana  an  attendance  is  reported  of  over  25,000,  an  average  number  of  273 
I)erBons  in  somewhat  less  than  100  institutes. 

In  Michigan  institutes  are  held  in  nearly  every  county  and  the  total  attendance 
is  rei)orted  to  reach  about  120,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  some  200  institutes  are  held. 

In  Ohio  235  institutes  in  88  counties  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
90,000. 

In  New  York  some  250  institutes  are  held  in  a  single  year. 

Pass  on,  now,  to  consider  briefly  what  majr  be  called  university  extension  work 
on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  a  part  of  which  is  included  in  what  the  colleges  do  for 
the  farmei's'  institutes,  as  a&eady  shown. 

We  have  an  attempt  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States  to  organize  a  regu- 
lar course  of  home  reading  for  farmers.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
the  first  to  do  this  in  any  thorough  way,  and  its  work  may  show  what  can  be 
done  in  this  line.  They  have  at  present  enrolled  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
between  400  and  500  persons  who  are  pursuing  these  courses  at  their  own  homes. 
A  syllabus  of  the  course  is  sent  out  to  each  of  these  persons  and  they  are  recom- 
mended to  read  certain  books  and  asked  to  write  answers  to  (]^uestions,  and  these 
answers  as  they  come  in,  in  many  instances,  show  a  surprising  decree  of  pro- 
ficiency. That  work  is  growing  rapidly,  ana  it  has  already  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  college  to  carry  it  on.  iBesides  this,  we  have  at  times  had  what  may  be 
called  travenng  schools— that  is,  instead  of  the  ordinary  institutes,  we  have  the 
instructors  in  the  colleges  and  workers  in  the  exi>eriment  stations  goin^  out  and 
taking  up  some  particiuar  line  of  instruction  for,  say,  8  days,  in  a  specifu  locality, 
so  that  those  in  attendance  get  a  little  more  systematic  survey  of  the  subject 
than  at  the  ordinary  institute  through  addresses.  This  is  just  in  its  beginning 
in  this  country,  but  has  been  attempted  abroad  to  a  considerable  extent.  For 
example,  in  England  a  number  of  traveling  schools  for  dairying  are  put  in 
operation  each  season.  A  dairy  outfit  of  the  modem  kind  is  taken  along  on  the 
train  and  on  the  cart  finally,  and  the  teacher  in  charge  not  only  mioses  an  address, 
but  he  shows  how  these  instruments  or  apparatus  are  to  be  worked,  and  helxw  the 
farmer  in  this  way  to  get  an  idea  of  the  more  modem  methods. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  of  agpcultural  education,  we  will  consider  agriculture 
in  the  elementary  schools.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  some  European  countries 
to  quite  an  extent,  but  the  outcome  is  as  yet  problematical.  The  one  great  diffi- 
culty thus  far,  as  in  this  country,  has  been  to  find  teachers  who  are  properly 
trained  for  that  kind  of  work,  because  it  requires  a  special  training  and  especifu 
adaptability  to  succeed;  and  tnen  the  general  demand  for  the  introduction  of  new 
studies  into  the  elementary  schools  growing  out  of  the  general  broadening  of 
human  knowledge  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far  any 
special  subject  like  agriculture  can  be  safely  and  wisely  introduced  into  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  some  cases  it  is  done  with  considerable  success  abroad.  I 
remember,  for  instance,  going  myself  to  a  school  in  a  little  village  in  Belgium, 
where  the  teacher,  as  in  Europe  in  such  schools  is  almost  universal,  was  a  man, 
who  was  that  day  giving  instruction  on  milk  to  children  12  and  14  years  of  age. 
He  was  doing  it  in  good  shape,  and  they  were  much  interested,  and  trying  to  get 
out  of  it  all.  they  could.  They  told  me  he  was  a  very  unusual  man.  His  whole 
soul  was  in  his  work.  He  was  secretary  of  an  agricultural  club  of  the  village, 
and  he  was  trying  to  introduce  a  modem  dairy,  besides  his  onerous  duties  as 
general  schoolmaster.  He  was  one  out  of  a  thousand.  That  shows  that  under 
some  circumstances,  at  least,  something  can  be  done  in  this  line,  but,  generally 
speaking,  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  formal  teaching  of  agriculture  can  be 
introduced  into  the  common  schools,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  certainly  true 
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nndertbe  preeent  condition  of  onr  common  schools.  What  we  need  to  do  now  is 
to  reform  onr  connUy  schools  along  the  modem  lines  of  elementary  instmction, 
just  as  we  have  the  city  schools,  and  we  shall  be  busy  for  some  years  to  come  in 
getting  the  common  schools  into  as  good  condition  alon^  these  lines  as  they 
ought  to  be.  One  thin^  which  can  be  done,  and  which  will  have  considerable 
bearing  on  agriculture,  is  to  introduce  into  the  common  schools  the  teaching  of 
nature,  to  use  a  phrase  that  is  becoming  common— that  is,  to  have  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  as  a  i^art  of  their  regular  work  lead  the  scholars  to  observe  the 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  about  them,  and  thus  to  Ret  a  start  along  the  line 
of  modem  thought  relating  to  science,  and  to  see  in  an  eLementar^f  way  how  this 
is  related  to  their  practical  affairs.  If  that  can  be  done  in  the  rural  schools  gen- 
erally, of  course  tne  subjects  which  would  naturally  be  selected  by  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  would  very  lareely  be  subjects  related  to  a^culture.  If  the  teacher 
was  to  teach  about  a  bug,  for  instance,  the  natural  thing  in  the  country  would 
be  to  take  a  bu^  which  was  prominently  known  to  the  people  there  as  a  bug 
helpful  or  injurious  to  agriculture,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  any  intelige^ 
teacher  in  the  course  of  instruction  would  point  out  the  fact  that  it  was  benefi- 
cial or  injurious  to  a«nriculture;  and  so  in  regard  to  a  wide  ranse  of  subjects 
relating  to  nature.  This  movement  has  begun  in  a  very  successful  wav  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  has  spread  into  Indiana  and  Maryland,  and  possibly  into 
some  other  States.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  coming  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools  in  the  direction  of  benefit  to  agriculture.  In  New  York 
the  State  makes  an  appropriation  of  $85,000  for  university  extension  work  to  the 
college  of  agriculture  connected  with  Cornell  University,  which  is  the  land-grant 
collie.  A  portion  of  that  money  is  to  be  spent  in  simple  experiments  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  different  i^arts  of  the  State,  and  under  such  appropriations  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  connected  with  Cornell  University 
have  carried  on  several  hundreds  of  experiments  with  potatoes  and  fertilizers  and 
such  other  things  as  the  farmers  themselves  could  manage,  and  these  have  been 
distributed  quite  broadly  through  the  State.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  money  is  used 
in  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  leaflets  on  nature  subjects,  which  may  be 
used  by  the  teachers  in  preparing  simple  lessons  for  the  scholars  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  then  the  instructors  in  tiie  agricultural  college  go  about  the 
State  to  attend  the  teachers'  institutes  and  farmers'  meetings  to  explain  this 
movement  and  to  help  on  in  the  work. 

They  report  that  tms  year,  under  this  plan,  instruction  is  being  given  to  some 
10,000  farmers  and  about  25,000  teachers,  and  presumably,  of  course,  to  the 
scholars  under  the  control  of  these  teachers.  Now,  the  only  difficulty  about  this 
movement  is  that  it  is  so  popular  that  the  work  imposed  is  an  embarrassment  to 
those  in  charge  of  it,  and,  as  would  be  natural,  the  citv  schools  see  in  it  an 
opportunity  to  improve  theb*  course  of  study,  and  so  the  demand  for  these  leaf- 
lets has  come  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  show- 
ing that  they  are  alive  to  the  subject.  I  speak  of  this  because  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  such  movements  grows  out  of  the  conservatism  of  the  farming 
population.  I  had  myself  an  experience  covering  a  period  of  years  as  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts.  We  trained  our  teachers, 
amoE^  other  things,  to  give  lessons  on  nature  subjects.  In  Massachusetts  the 
schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  board,  and  we  found  that  when  the 
teachers  went  out  into  the  rurax  schools  and  undertook  to  introduce  these  nature 
studies  the  school  board  said:  *'Oh,  no;  we  do  not  want  these  new-fangled 
studies.  Readin',  writin',  and  'rithmetic  is  good  enough  for  us."  This  is  a 
matter  that  you  will  have  to  contend  with  in  extending  this  movement  for  the 
introduction  of  nature  study  into  the  common  schools,  ^u  will  have  to  overcome 
the  conservatism  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  rural  regions. 

I  have  gotten  through  now  with  what  I  had  marked  out  to  say  about  agricul- 
tural education.    If  there  are  any  inquiries,  I  might  x>ause  briefly  there. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobt.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  advocate  the  introduction 
of  these  practical  lessons  in  affriculture  in  the  common  schools  in  urban  as  well 
as  rural  districts?— A.  No:  I  do  not  think  we  can  urge  that  agriculture  ought  to 
be  taught  specifically  in  the  urban  schools,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  make, 
of  course,  an  exact  division.  I  think  agriculture  might  well  be  taught  in  a  great 
many  places  that  we  might  call  cities,  which  are  intimatelv  associated  with  rural 
communities,  but  in  our  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  I  doubt  if 
they  would  find  it  exxiedient  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

Q.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  between  urban  and  rural  schools?— A.  I  do 
not  think  any  exact  line  could  be  drawn. 

Q.  That  would  have  to  be  left  to  each  particular  case?— A.  Yes;  to  each  par- 
ticular ( 
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Q.  There  would  be  danger,  I  suppose,  of  rather  overloading  the  ouniaialimi 
witn  practical  work  in  haying  it  in  tne  city  schools,  because  there  is  always,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  a  movement  to  bring  in  practical  mechanics,  industrial  arts  in 
some  of  the  schools.— A.  They  teach  things  relating  to  the  industries  of  the  cities. 
What  I  urge  is,  in  the  high  schools  in  and  near  the  rural  communities,  there 
should  be  teaching  relating  to  agriculture. 

<).  How  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line?— A.  I  think  that  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  local  conditions.  There  are  cities  of  50,000  to  60,000  inhab- 
itants which  really  are  rural  centers  surrounded  by  agricultural  population. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  cit^  like  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State  are  so  prominent.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  high  school  in  Des  Moines 
there  are  quite  a  laxge  number  of  students  who  have  come  from  the  rural  schools 
to  finish  their  education.  It  WDuld  then  be  very  appropriate,  in  such  a  school  as 
that,  that  an  optional  course  should  be  formed  in  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of 
these  students.  They  could  do  it  without  any  considerable  exi>eii8e,  because,  as 
I  said,  they  already  have  at  least  one  teacher  who  is  equipped  along  scientific 
lines,  and  if  they  got  a  teacher  from  some  agricultural  college  he  would  know 
just  as  much  science,  and  he  would  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  WUl  you  please  state  the  substance  of  the  law  of  1862, 
the  land-grant  act?— A.  It  is  a  law  which  granted  each  State  and  Territory  30,000 
acres  of  land  for  each  Representative  or  Senator  in  Congress,  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  which  were  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  held  by  the  State  and  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  colleges  in  which  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  would 
be  taught,  but  in  which  other  subjects,  not  even  excluding  the  classics,  might  be 
taught. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  which  State  first  took  advantage  of  the  act?— A.  I  do  not. 
(Colleges  have  been  organized  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  which  could  take 
advantage  of  the  act. 

Q.  Before  the  act  of  1862  how  many  States  had  what  we  call  State  agricultural 
colleges?- A.  Only  a  very  few.  The  college  of  Michigan  was  the  first  college; 
established,  1  think,  in  1855;  Maryland  had  made  some  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion; Pennsylvania  likewise,  and  so  in  possibly  10  or  12  States  there  had  been  a 
movement. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  your  discourse  you  mentioned  that  France,  Gtermany, 
and  Belgium  had  made  great  advances  in  agricultural  education;  why  do  you 
except  Great  Britain?— A.  Great  Britain  has  been  backward  in  that  respect.  She 
has  no  thoroughly  organized  agricultural  education  or  experimentation.  There 
are  a  few  agriculture  colleges;  and  she  has  in  recent  years  given  grants  of  money 
to  a  number  of  institutions,  but  there  is  no  regular  system.  She  is  behind,  but 
she  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  see,  as  in  regard  to  technical  education  genenJly, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  problems  in  England  nowadays. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  Great  Britain— if  they  have  not  organized  systems  of  agricultu- 
ral education,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  able  to  pay 
£3  to  £5  rental  annually  and  get  crops  off  that  pay  them?  This  is  a  practical 
view,  independent  of  the  educational  features,  is  it  not?— A.  I  should  say,  in  large 
measure,  tnat  is  due  to  the  market  right  at  hand— at  their  doors.  England  has 
imported  a  very  large  portion  of  her  agricultural  material  of  all  sorts,  out  along 
lines  which  call  for  intensive  fanning,  market  gardening,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  raising  of  fine  stock  and  industries  wnich  require  a  large  amount  of 
practical  skill,  patience,  and  systematic  effort,  her  farmers  have  the  advantage, 
uough  it  is  not  certain  how  long  they  will  retain  that  advantage.  I  should  judge 
from  what  I  read  they  do  not  feel  secure  in  that  position. 

Q.  The  x)oint  is  this,  you  say  that  Great  Britain  has  not  systematized  its  education 
in  agriculture,  and  yet  practically  this  result  we  know,  that  farmers  raising  cereals 
in  Great  Britain  pay  rent  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre  annually  and  make  it  pay.  How 
does  the  British  farmer  learn  these  scientific  principles?— A.  He  has  learned 
through  long  years  of  the  necessity  for  careful  culture,  and  then  he  has  taken 
advantage  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  would  judge,  of  the  information  which  has 
been  given  him  through  what  has  been  done  on  tne  continent  of  Europe.  You 
will  find  that  the  reports  ot  the  experiment  stations  in  France,  Gtermany,  and 
Belgium  are  being  constantly  translated  and  made  available  to  the  English  farmer. 
Much  valuable  information  has  also  been  given  him  by  the  ei^riment  station 
at  Rothamsted,  in  his  own  country,  which  has  been  at  work  over  50  years. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  things  he  has  not  been  able  to  hold  his  own  alto- 
gether. The  farmer  in  Denmark,  who  took  up  with  the  scientific  side  of  dairying 
and  with  the  heip  of  his  Government  organized  the  business  of  dairying  on  a 
scientific  basis,  has  been  able  to  go  into  tne  English  market  with  his  butter  and 
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driye  <mt,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  EngllflhTnan  himself.  The  Danish  batter,  I 
understand,  is  rated  higher  than  anjr  other  baiter  on  the  English  market. 

Q.  And  so  with  respect  to  Canadian  cheese.  I  do  not  think  the  Canadians  are 
very  iar  advanced  in  agricaltaral  education,  but  Canadian  cheese  can  sell  in 
Liverpool  and  London  markets  against  the  best  Dunlop. — ^A.  But  in  Canada  there 
has  been  of  recent  ^ears  very  systematic  and  thorough  work  in  agricultural 
education  and  investigation.    They  have  an  admirable  system. 

Q.  I  thought  in  Cs^nada,  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  population,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  bring  education  in  among  the  Canadian  farmers? — ^A.  I  do  not  mean 
that  large  numbers  of  Canadian  farmers  have  actually  eone  to  colleges,  but  they 
have  good  agriculturists  and  good  experiment  stations,  the  reports  of  which  have 
been  widely  disseminated  in  Canada. 

Q.  To  ^o  back  to  the  British  farmer  Question;  do  you  not  think  that  the  three 
f^reat  societies  of  agriculture  in  England  and  Scotland,  through  lectures  and  posi- 
tive experiments  on  their  farms,  without  colleges,  have  really  brought  British 
agriculture  up  to  its  present  high  state,  so  that  these  farmers,  renteiis,  can  pay 
these  hi^h  rates  of  rent? — A.  I  think  these  organizations  have  had  an  important 
part  m  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  in  these  schools  you  are  speaking  of  now,  that  thei-e  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  lecturing  and  use  of  the  class  book  and  the  study  of  formulas 
and  all  that,  and  not  enough  real  practical  work  on  the  farm  carried  on  by  the 
students  in  the  agricultural  collegjes?— A.  Perhaps,  in  a  seneral  wajr,  I  should 
agree  with  you,  but  not  probably  in  just  the  sense  vou  tnink;  that  is,  without 
doubt,  the  general  plan  of  teaching  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of  tins 
country  has  been  not  well  organized.  One  thing,  I  may  say  in  that  connection, 
that  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  is  doing 
now  is  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment; but  when  I  say  that,  I  do  not  thmk  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  in  the  schools,  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture,  as  with  other  subjects.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  best 
pkm  to  have  the  boys  go  to  a  school  and  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
in  working  on  the  farm.  The  farm  connected  with  the  school,  in  my  judgment, 
should  rather  be  used  just  as  a  laboratory  is  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  science,  to  show  certain  things  and  to  show  how  certain  principles  are  to  be 
applied  to  practice.  Now,  that  will  not  be  always  done  by  the  ordinary  methods 
wMch  the  farmer  would  use  on  the  farm,  but  the  student,  if  intelligently 
instructed  along  these  lines,  can  go  back  to  the  farm  and  apply  these.  Of  course, 
he  vnll  incidentally  get  a  certain  amount  of  practice  if  the  teacher  is  wise,  which 
will  enable  him  to  carry  out  these  thingsj)ractically. 

Q.  Is  there  not  really  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  a  considerable 
aversion  to  what  they  call  ''  book  learning''  instead  of  practical  lessons  in  agri- 
culture, and  is  not  that  the  greatest  obstacle  you  have  to  overcome?— A.  Yes;  it 
is  a  very  great  obstacle.  At  the  same  time  you  may  say,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  more  farmers  every  year  who  read  and  prc£t  by  the  literature  which  is  availa- 
ble to  them.  Of  course,  nobody  wants  to  claim  too  much  for  reading  or  acquiring 
information  in  schools,  but  I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  as  accurate  informa- 
tion is  obtained  the  farmer  has  more  and  more  taken  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  In  various  States  of  this  Union,  more  especially  in  the  States  that  were  cul- 
tivated by  black  labor,  we  have  the  problem  of  a  naturally  impoverished  soil. 
Even  with  the  fertilizers  and  the  known  accessories  that  beloufi"  to  agriculture  it 
is  hard  to  raise  a  profitable  crop.  Do  ^ou  think  that  any  of  these  lands  can  be 
reclaimed  or  profitable  crops  rsused  without  the  use  of  scientific  agricultural 
means?— A.  !No.    I  do  not  think  so,  using  the  word  "  scientific "  in  its  broad 


Q.  I  mean  the  everyday  practical  knowledge;  that  he  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  nis  soil  and  to  diversify  crops.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  larjB^est  problem  we 
have  to  meet  to  day?— A.  It  is  a  very  large  problem,  especially  in  the  South  and 
east  of  the  AUeghenies. 

Q.  Now,  do  these  exi)eriment  stations  in  the  South,  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee, 
cover  anything  like  the  problem  of  reclaiming  these  lands?  Do  you  think  that  the 
s^le  of  educanon  there  is  ^oing  to  be  helpful  or  is  it  sentimental? — ^A.  I  think  the 
eaucation  in  agriculture  is  decidedly  practical.  Of  course,  it  has  not  gone  very 
far,  but  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  in  the  South  are  teach- 
ing a  great  de^  along  this  line,  and  the  farmers  should  listen  to  what  they  have 
to  say.  Of  course,  in  the  South  the  greatest  difficulty  ^ows  out  of  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  farmer,  which  increases  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance.  The  colored 
man  has  it  deep  into  his  mind  that  it  is  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  raise  anything 
but  cotton.    That  is  the  only  crop  on  which  he  can  get  money  advanced,  and  so 
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he  is  TLnwilling  to  venture  beyond  that  with  which  he  is  ahready  familiar;  but  I 
think  things  are  reaching  Buch  a  stage  in  the  Sonth  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  venture,  and  when  he  has  once  ventured  he  will  find  that  he  can  live  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  if  he  does  not  get  his  advances;  and  if  he  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who  make  advances  of  money  on  crops  I  think  he 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  off  year  by  year  if  he  does  not  grow  so  much  cotton. 
There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  the  South  where  the  profit  on  the  better  part 
of  the  land  is  more  than  eaten  up  by  the  loss  on  the  poorer  land,  where  cotton 
is  grown  under  the  present  methoos. 

fi  was  my  purpose,  if  there  are  no  further  questions,  to  take  up  now  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  about  which  I  have  not  said  anything  material  thus 
far.  Experunenting  along  agricultural  lines  began  in  this  country  m  a  re^ar  way 
with  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges,  but  it  was  only  organized  defi- 
nitelv  as  an  experiment-station  movement  just  about  25  vears  ago,  wnen  the  first 
regularly  organized  experiment  station  was  started  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
About  the  same  time  a  similar  thing  was  done  in  California,  and  stations  began  to 
be  formed  here  and  there  in  other  States,  until  in  1887  we  had  17  exx)eriment  sta- 
tions in  14  different  States.  In  that  year  Congress  jpassed  what  is  known  com- 
monly as  the  Hatch  act,  which  gave  to  each  State  ana  Territory  annually  $15,000 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  an  experiment  station,  which,  as  a  rule,  must  be  in 
connection  with  a  land-grant  college.  The  only  exception  is  in  those  States 
which  had  State  experiment  stations  organized  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Now,  these  early  stations  were  largely  occupied  in  organizing  the  control  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  demonstratmg  the  necessity  of  the  usefulness  of  basing  the 
purchase  of  such  fertilizers  on  the  manufacturers'  guaranty  of  their  chemical 
composition,  but  the  stations  made  also  sufficient  scientific  investigations  to  indi- 
cate that  with  broadened  facilities  and  resources  they  might  render  much  more 
service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The  work  of  organizing  new  stations 
under  the  Hatch  act  was  therefore  taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  they  were  soon 
in  operation  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The  basis  for  this  rapid  development 
of  experiment-station  work  had  been  laid  by  the  agricultural  colleges  previously 
established  under  the  land  grant  act  of  1803  in  most  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. As  the  Hatch  act  made  the  stations  departments  of  these  colleges,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  find  in  their  faculties  men  competent  to  undertake  agri- 
cultural investigations,  while  their  buildings,  scientific  apparatus,  and  farms  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  equipment  to  make  it  possible  to  begin  e^qperimental  inquiries 
as  soon  as  the  funds  for  their  maintenance  were  provided.  Tne  lines  of  work  had 
already  been  marked  out  to  a  considerable  extent  by  kindbred  institutions  in 
Europe,  by  our  older  stations  and  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  already  contained  within  itself  a  great  experiment  station  through  the 
work  of  its  different  scientific  divisions.  The  method  of  publishing  accounts  of 
agricultural  investigations  through  widely  distributed  rex)orts  and  bulletins  con- 
taining the  scientific  and  technical  details  of  the  work  or  concise  summaries  of  its 
practical  results  had  already  been  established.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  the 
stations  organized  under  the  Hatch  act  almost  immediately  to  undertake  useful 
investigations  and  to  begin  the  publication  of  information  based  on  systematic 
observations  and  experiments. 

During  the  past  10  years  more  than  $10,000,000  has  been  exx)ended  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  sum  about 
$7,000,000  came  from  the  Federal  Government  and  $3,000,000  from  State  sources. 
This  seems,  i)erhaps,  a  very  large  sum  to  expend  for  agricultural  investigations, 
but  it  will  not  appear  unduly  so  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  same  period 
the  United  States  produced  agricultural  products  valued  at  $30,000,000,000;  in 
other  words,  we  have  spent  $1  in  the  eftort  to  improve  our  agriculture  and 
increase  the  output  for  every  $;^,000  of  product,  which  I  think  you  will  say  is 
not  a  very  large  sum  to  expend  in  that  way. 

The  number  of  publications  of  these  stations,  including  8,000  bulletins  and  500 
annual  reports  and  exclusive  of  press  bulletins,  has  reached  3,500.  The  bulletins 
of  the  stations  are  now  regularly  sent  to  more  than  500,000  farmers,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  5,000,000  copies  of  these  publications  are  now  annually  distrib- 
uted. This,  I  may  say,  is  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000  copies  of  documents  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  experiment  stations  are  conducting  a  wide  range  of  scientific  research  in 
the  laboratory  and  plant  house  and  an  equally  large  amount  of  practical  exx)eri- 
menting  in  the  field,  the  orchard,  stable,  and  dairy.  Practically  all  the  stanons 
are  keeping  a  record  of  meteorological  data,  while  9  are  making  special  studies  of 
problems  relating  to  meteorological  phenomena  and  climatic  conditions.  Twenty- 
four  stations  are  at  work  upon  soil  investigations,  its  geology,  physics,  and  chem- 
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istry,  or  conducting  soil  tests  with  fertilizers,  or  in  other  ways.  Sixteen  stations 
are  stndying  questions  relating  to  drainage  and  seepage  or  to  irrigation  in  the 
field  or  greenhouse,  and  with  orchard,  garden,  or  farm  crops.  Forty-eight  sta- 
tions are  making  analyses  of  commercial  and  home-made  fertilizers  or  are  con- 
ducting field  experiments  with  fertilizers.  At  least  17  stations  either  exercise  a 
fertilizer  control  in  their  respective  States  or  make  analyses  on  which  the  control 
is  based.  All  stations  are  studying  the  more  important  crops,  either  with  regard 
to  their  composition,  nutritive  value,  methods  of  manuring  and  cultivation,  and 
the  best  varieties  adapted  to  individual  localities,  or  with  reference  to  systems  of 
rotation.  Thirty-six  stations  are  investigating  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs 
and.  in  some  instances,  making  digestion  experiments.  Thirty-seven  stations  are 
conducting  feeding  experiments  for  milk,  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  or  are  studying 
different  methods  of  feeding.  Twenty-five  stations  are  investigating  subjects  re- 
lating to  dairying,  including  the  chemistry  and  bacteria  of  milk,  creaming,  butter 
making,  or  the  construction  and  management  of  creameries.  Fifty-two  stations 
are  domg  chemical  work  and  37  are  stud^ng  methods  of  analysis.  Botanical 
studies  occupy  more  or  less  of  the  attention  of  37  stations,  including  investiga- 
tions in  systematic  and  physiological  botany  with  special  reference  to  the  diseases 
of  plants,  testing  of  seeds  with  reference  to  their  vitality  and  purity,  classification 
of  weeds,  and  methods  for  their  eradication.  Forty  stations  work  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  horticulture,  testing  varieties  of  vegetables  and  large  and  small 
fruits,  and  making  studies  in  varietal  improvement  and  synonymy.  Several  sta- 
tions have  b^n^n  ox)erations  in  forestry.  Thirty-four  stations  investigate  inju- 
rious insects  with  reference  to  their  restriction  or  destruction.  Nineteen  stations 
study  animal  diseases  and  the  methods  for  their  prevention  or  cure.  At  least  5 
stations  are  engaged  in  bee  culture  and  7  in  experiments  with  poultry.  One  or 
more  stations  have  made  investigations  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Technology  of  wine  and  of  olive  oil,  bleaching  of  nuts,  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  f^aseous  fermentation  of  canned  goods,  draft  tests  of  farm 
implements,  road-making  experiments,  cane,  sorghum,  and  maple-sugar  experi- 
ments, oyster  culture,  etc. 

That  summary  is,  I  think,  enough  to  indicate  something  of  the  breadth  on  which 
our  stations  are  organized.  We  may  classify  their  duties  roughly  under  4  general 
heads:  a,  they  take  part  in  certain  police  duties  such  as  are  connected  with  the 
control  of  fertilizer  mspection,  of  dairy  products,  etc.;  b,  they  study  the  natural 
conditions  and  resources  of  the  State  by  making  something  of  a  survey  of  the  soil, 
of  the  plants,  etc. ;  c,  thev  conduct  demonstration  experiments  in  which  they  show 
how  things,  which  have  oeen  worked  out  by  science  or  through  practical  exi)eri- 
ments  can  be  adapted  to  local  conditions;  and  then,  finally,  d,  they  conduct 
scientific  investigations  with  reference  to  finding  out  new  truths  and  new  appli- 
cations of  old  principles.  The  stations  are  now  organized  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  under  this  Hatch  act  of  March  2, 1887,  and  work  has  been  begun  in 
Alaska  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
the  office  of  experiment  stations.  We  have  a  very  successful  experiment  station 
in  operation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  private  auspices,  but  having  for  its 
director  a  man  formerly  connected  with  the  Dei>artment  of  Ag^culture  and  the 
Louisiana  experiment  station. 

Sei>arate  stations  are  supported  in  some  of  the  States,  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  stations  in  the  United  States  is  54,  not  counting  branch  stations,  of  which 
there  are  a  number.  Of  these,  62  receive  the  appropriation  provided  for  in  the 
act  of  Congress  above  mentioned.  The  toted  income  of  these  stations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1808  was  a  little  over  $1,200,000,  of  which  $720,000  was  given  from 
the  national  Treasury;  the  remainder,  nearly  $500,000,  came  from  State  sources. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  there  any  revenue  at  all  from  the  experiment 
stations? — A.  Yes;  they  get  from  their  farms  a  small  revenue.  I  have  noted  that 
the  sales  of  farm  products  of  the  stations  in  1898  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $65,356.25.  Of  course  we  can  not  experiment  to  make  money,  and  can  not 
expect  to  turn  in  much. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  had  an  appropriation  of 
^,000  for  its  work  last  year,  which  included  $5,000  for  the  Alaskan  investiga- 
tion. The  stations  added  to  their  equipment  in  1898  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus, 
implements,  live  stock,  etc.,  to  the  vjdue  of  over  $176,000. 

There  were  employed  in  1898  669  persons  in  the  work  of  administration  and 
inquiry,  divided  as  follows:  75  directors,  148  chemists,  71  agriculturists,  10 
experts  in  animal  husbandry,  77  horticulturists,  29  farm  foremen,  21  dairymen, 
50  Dotanists,  46  etymologists,  26  veterinarians,  20  meteorologists,  11  biologists,  11 
physicists,  6  geologists,  19  mycologists  and  bacteriologists,  7  indgation  engineers, 
15  in  charge  of  substations,  23  secretaries  and  treasurers,  10  librarians,  46  clerks. 
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There  are  also  21  pencfnB  claesified  under  the  head  of  "'■  Misoellaiieoiis,'*  inclading 
saperintendents  of  gardens  and  building,  apiarists,  herdsmen,  etc.  305  of  the 
station  oflScers  do  more  or  less  teaching  in  the  collies  with  which  the  stations 
are  connected. 

During  1898  the  stations  published  406  annual  reports  and  bulletins.  Besides 
r^^^ular  reports  and  bulletms  a  number  of  the  stations  issued  press  bulletins, 
which  were  widely  reproduced  in  the  agricultural  county  papers.  The  mailing 
lists  of  the  stations  now  aggregate  half  a  million  names.  (Correspondence  with 
farmers  st^Euiily  increases  and  calls  on  station  officers  for  public  addresses  a^ 
institutes  and  other  meetings  of  farmers  are  more  numerous  each  year.  The  sta- 
tion officers  continue  to  contribute  many  articles  on  special  topics  to  agricultural 
and  scientific  journals.  A  number  of  books  on  agricultural  subjects,  written  by 
station  officers,  have  been  published  during  the  last  year. 

The  individual  stations  are  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  each  other  and 
are  made  to  constitute  organic  piuts  of  a  great  national  system  of  agricultural 
research  through  two  general  agencies— the  Association  of  American  A^cultural 
Colleges  and  £zi)eriment  Stations  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations  holds  annual  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  at  which  questions  of  |y;eneral  policy  and  management  of  the 
stations  are  discussed  and  papers  on  special  topics  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  stations  are  read.  The  proceedings  of  this  association  are  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1899. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  organized  in  October.  1888,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  examines  the  work  and  exx>enditures  of  all  the  stations, 
Sublishes  x)opular  and  technical  summaries  of  their  investigation,  collects  and 
isseminates  information  re^rding  the  work  of  similar  institutions  throughout 
the  world,  suggests  lines  of  inquiry,  aids  in  cooperative  enterprise?,  and  in  ^n- 
eral  aims  to  assist  the  stations  in  developing  and  strengthening  their  work.  Since 
its  establishment  this  office  has  published  10  volumes  of  the  Experiment  Station 
Record,  comprising  over  100  numbers  or  10,000  pages,  over  00  bulletins,  about  40 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  and  a  card  index  of  Exx>enment  Station  Literature,  aggre- 
gating some  18,000  cards.  Nearly  1 ,000,000  copies  of  the  publications  of  this  office 
alone  are  distributed  during  one  year. 

The  American  experiment  station  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  research  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Its  publications  reach  farther  and  come  home  more  closely  to  great  masses  of  our 
farmers  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country.  If  any  farmer  in  the  United  States 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  latest  information  which  agricultural  science  has  to 
give  him  regarding  the  means  for  improving  his  art,  it  is  because  he  has  neglected 
to  avail  himself  of  the  public  agencies  created  for  his  benefit. 

I  wUl  speak  now  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  station  work  under  sex)€aute 
heads: 

As  to  what  stations  have  done  to  defend  the  farmer  against  fraud:  The  stations 
largely,  especially  those  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nave  been  engaged  in  the 
investigation  and  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  under  State  laws.  The  fer- 
tilizer business  involves  millions  of  dollars  and  the  stations  have  largely  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  fraudulent  ^oods.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  over  900 
brands  of  fertilizers  were  examined  during  1898  and  even  then  the  station  did  not 
get  around  with  its  work.  In  Connecticut,  where  the  inspection  has  been  verv 
efficient,  the  business  amounts  to  a  million  dollars  in  the  year,  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  estmated  it  has  reached  $4,000,000. 

The  stations  have  also  done  much  to  expose  extravagant  claims  for  fertilizers, 
showing  the  advantage  of  farm  manures,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  and  instructing  farm- 
ers how  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers;  and  by  testing  the  varieties  of  grain,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  etc.,  the  stations  have  warned  farmers  against  extravagant  claims  for 
new  varieties.  Other  matters  inspected  by  the  stations  are  nursery  stock  for  f nn- 
Rus  diseases  and  insect  pests;  seMs,  adulterated  food,  especially  dairy  products, 
butter  increasers  and  preservatives,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs;  quacK  medicines 
for  stock,  esi)ecially  hog-cholera  remedies;  they  have  also  exposed  frauds  in  cream- 
ery construction  and  equipment  and  dairy  apparatus. 

Then  they  have  done  much  to  remove  obstacles  to  agricultural  industries.  A 
very  large  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the  investigation  of  injurious  insects  and 
diseases  of  plants,  the  value  of  which  is  now  very  widely  acknowledged;  such 
important  work  as  that  on  the  rot  of  grapes,  apple  scab,  San  Jose  scale,  gypsy 
moth,  potato  rot,  iK)tAto  scab,  smuts  in  wneat  and  other  grains;  of  course  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  shared  in  this  as  in  many  of  these  lines  of  work. 
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It  is  hard  to  separate  stations  from  the  Department  in  such  enterpitses.  By  dis- 
covering an  effective  curd  test  the  Wisconsin  station  has  provioed  a  means  of 
detecting  tainted  or  defective  milk  at  cheese  factories,  a  matter  which  has  caused 
a  loss  of  from  <  100,000  to  $200,000  each  summer  in  Wisconsin  alone. 

The  agriculti^ral  coll^gjes  and  stations  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing State  laws  for  the  inspection  of  fertilizers,  nursery  stock,  dairy  products, 
falsified  foods,  and  feeding  stuffs,  creamery  glassware,  pans  green,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  plant  diseases  and  injurious  insects.  They  have  also  aided  in  the 
passage  of  laws  establishing  farmers'  institutes,  fixing  a  milk  standard,  organiz- 
ing associations  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  quarantining  animals  for  con- 
tagions diseases,  sale  of  oleomargarine,  the  apportionment  and  measurement  of 
water  for  irrigation.  State  aid  for  highway  improvement,  etc. 

Then  they  have  aided  in  the  development  of  existing  methods,  crops,  or  indus- 
tries, in  their  several  States.  I  can  only  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  work 
done  in  this  line. 

In  Louisiana,  by  developing  new  methods  in  the  sugarhouse,  previous  losses  in 
sugar  making  were  either  reduced  or  entirely  removed,  and  by  improving  the 
cultivation  o3f  sugar  cane  and  the  selection  of  new  varieties  the  industry  has 
been  considerably  helped;  and  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  recognized 
that  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  stations  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  Connecticut  the  chemical  studies  and  elaborate  field  experiments  of  the 
Connecticut  State  station,  in  cooperation  with  tobacco  growers,  have  given  very 
important  results.  The  quality  of  the  Connecticut  wrapper-leaf  tobacco  has  been 
decidedly  improved  and  hence  this  tobacco  commands  higher  prices  than  any 
Northern-grown  wrapper  leaf. 

In  New  York  the  animal  industry  and  dairying  have  been  improved  by  investi- 
gations made  by  the  New  York  State  station  on  ensilage,  waste  products  of  man- 
ufactures for  feeding  stuffs,  processes  of  cheese  manufacture,  and  elaborate  tests 
of  dairy  breeds. 

In  Missouri  the  investigations  on  the  draft  of  wagons  with  broad  tires  have 
shown  their  advantage  in  nearly  all  conditions.  This  seems  to  be  a  thing  which 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  have  thought  a  good  deal  of.  They  published 
a  large  edition  of  the  station  bulletin  on  the  subject  at  their  own  expense. 

In  New  York  also  the  station  connected  with  the  Cornell  University  has  made 
a  very  careful  investigation  on  the  care  and  preservation  of  farm  manure  and  the 
effects  of  careful  tillage. 

The  Connecticut  Storrs  station  has  been  notable  for  its  studies  on  the  nutri- 
tive value  and  digestibility  of  forage  crops;  and  it  has  carried  on  a  large  number 
of  cooperative  experiments  with  fertilizers,  also  cooperative  exi)eriments  on  the 
effect  of  nitrogenous  food  materials  on  milk  production. 

Ohio,  by  some  feeding  experiments,  seems  to  have  shown  that  much  more  stock 
food  per  acre  can  be  secured  in  Ohio  from  com  than  from  sugar  beets,  and  they 
have  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  showing  the  superiority  of  shallow  over 
deep  cultivation  of  com  on  Ohio  soils. 

Tne  Mississippi  station  has  done  a  very  important  work  for  the  South  on  the 
development  of  the  growth  of  forage  plants  and  the  live-stock  industries,  along 
with  which  went  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  cotton  seed  and  products  for 
stock. 

Of  the  stations  in  the  irrigated  regions  we  have  an  example  in  Utah,  where 
important  work  has  been  done  in  improving  the  methods  of  tillage  with  special 
reference  to  the  conservation  of  moisture,  and  by  studies  of  alf afta  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  etc. 

In  Vermont  we  have  special  investigations  on  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of 
sap  flow  as  related  to  the  maple-sugar  industry. 

In  California  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  distribution  of  seeds 
and  plants  of  improved  varieties,  in  helping  the  wine  industry  and  the  olive 
industry  by  investigations  on  the  raising  of  grapes  and  olives,  ana  in  the  maldng 
of  wine  and  olive  ou. 

In  Oklahoma  effective  investigations  have  been  made  on  the  culture  of  Kafii 
com. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  have  been  important  investigations  on  the  feeding  and 
breeding  of  ducks  and  ^eese. 

In  Nebraska,  the  station  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  promoting  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa  and  winter  wheat  instead  of  spring  wheat,  by  which  tne  State  has 
got  to  be  a  large  producer  of  wheat,  raising  some  50,000,000  bushels  in  1897. 
Its  investigations  of  subsoiling  in  that  region  have  been  very  imjwrtant,  and 
have  resulted  in  increasing  the  yield  of  com  in  some  cases  from  10  to  30  bushels 
per  acre. 
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In  Arkansas,  some  practical  exx>eriments  on  economical  methods  of  producing 
pork  and  beef  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  cotton,  have  been  mstde  with  a 
special  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  worn  cotton  soils. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  higher  work  of  the  stations,  which  relates  to  the  new 
methods,  crops,  or  industries  introduced  by  the  stations.  There  is  time  to  give 
only  a  very  few  examples. 

The  Wisconsin  station  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  a  variety  of 
barley  known  as  the  Manshury  barley.  This  increased  the  average  yield  several 
bushels  per  acre  in  Wisconsin  with  a  result  worth  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  State  alone.  This  station  and  the  Minnesota  station  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  growing  of  rape  in  these  States,  and  it  is  now  grovim 
on  thousands  of  farms  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer.  The  Wisconsin  station 
was  fortunate  enough,  after  several  other  stations  had  made  imi)erfect  successes, 
to  perfect  a  reliable  milk  tester — the  Babcock  milk  tester — ^and  that  has  very 
largely  revolutionized  the  business  of  dairying  in  this  country. 

The  Pennsylvania  station,  and  many  other  stations,  have  recently  been  engaged, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  in  investigations  on  sugar  beets.  This  together  with  what 
work  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  has  done,  has  shown  definitely  where  good 
beets  for  sugar  can  be  grown,  so  that  we  do  not  need  to  work  on  that  problem 
any  more.  The  question  of  manufacture  now  remains  for  other  people,  working 
along  economic  and  commercial  lines. 

The  Maine  station  has  shown  that  apples  can  be  raised  successfully  in  Aroos- 
took County,  and  now  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples  are  shipi>ed  out  of  that 
county  annually. 

Storrs  station,  in  Connecticut,  hap  made  very  important  original  investigations 
on  problems  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  men  and  of  animals,  working  out 
the  apparatus  and  methods  of  experimenting,  which  can  now  be  adapted  to  exper- 
iments with  all  sorts  of  farm  animals,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  nas 
recently  taken  up  that  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  are  going  further  than  any- 
body in  Europe  nas  gone  in  studying  certain  problems  connected  with  the  nutn- 
tion  of  men  and  domestic  animals. 

In  Ohio  a  method  of  watering  greenhouses  by  subirrigation  has  been  originated, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  largely  mcrease  the  product  and  make  the  crops  less  sub- 
ject to  disease. 

In  Florida  the  introduction  of  the  velvet  bean  seems  to  have  been  a  great  thing 
for  the  State,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  fertilizers.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  forage  crop.  Individual  orange  growers  say  they  save  as  much 
as  |1 ,000  annually  by  the  use  of  the  bean.  Cassava  is  a  new  crop,  and  seems  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  sandy  soil  of  Florida.  One  factory  for  the  manuifacture 
of  starch  from  cassava  has  been  built,  and  it  seems  that  starch  can  be  made  quite  - 
cheaply  from  this  plant. 

The  California  station  has  been  engaged  in  soil  investigations,  especially  on 
alkali  lands,  and  these  have  been  along  lines  not  previouslv  attempted,  and  a  great 
deal  of  information  has  been  obtained,  which  has  brought  into  agricultural  use 
large  tracts  of  land  which  before  were  thought  to  contain  alkali  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  make  them  useless.    This  has  been  an  imi)ortant  result. 

Speaking  of  Kafii'  com,  which  was  introduced  into  Kansas  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  taken  up  by  the  Kansas  station,  in  1898  over  a  half  million 
acres  of  this  corn  were  grown  on  Kansas  land,  a  value  of  about  $6,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner  )  Does  it  mature  in  Kansas  all  right? — A.  1 
think  so.  I  am  speaking  generally  now;  there  may  be  localities  where  it  will 
not.  That  is,  of  course,  a  dry-soil  plant,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage  for  certain 
regions  of  Kansas. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  a  few  hindrances  which  the  stations  have  in  their  work, 
but  from  which,  however,  they  are  yearly  escaping  more  and  more.  There  has 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  a  failure  to  understand  the  real  purpose  of  the 
stations,  and  there  has  been  disappointment  that  they  have  not  undertaken,  I 
might  say,  more  farm  operations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
the  act  under  which  the  stations  are  operating  has  been  framed  with  reference  to 
the  needs  piimarily  of  institutions  where  science  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture,  so  that  the  stations  are  to  work,  so  to  speak,  from  the  scientific  end 
to  the  practical,  and  not  to  carry  on  farming  operations  for  the  sake  of  showing 
what  good  farming  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  model  farm  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Ignorance  of  this  fact  has  often  been  coupled  with  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  scientific  work  on  behalf  of  agriculture,  so  that  many  have 
supposed  that  the  workers  in  such  institutions  could  engage  very  largely  in  outside 
work,  such  as  lecturing,  teaching,  etc.  Now,  if  the  stations  are  to  do  their  best 
work,  the  men  engaged  in  them  must  give  their  time  very  fully  to  their  investiga- 
tions and  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  these  investigations  according  to  the  methods 
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demanded  by  the  inyestisations,  and  mnst  not  be  hampered  by  ontside  duties ;  and 
a  failnre  to  appreciate  that  by  the  people  and  boards  of  management  has  often 
hindered  their  work. 

But  there  is  a  general  hindrance  due  to  political  influence  working  too  actively  in 
the  organization  of  these  stations,  and  it  is  well  that  the  people  should  understand 
that  and  safeguard  these  institutions  against  it.  In  most  of  the  States  the  board 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislature,  and  these  boards  have  such  terms  of  office  that  the  membership 
can  be  more  or  less  shifted  for  political  purposes,  and  it  has  been  done  too  largely. 
Of  course  every  one  can  see  that  this  is  not  the  field  in  which  political  action  is 
proper,  safe,  or  wise. 

Now  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  take  a 
naiTow  view  of  the  field  of  political  activity.  I  think  there  is  a  wide  field  where 
political  influence  may  properly  exert  itself,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  and  scientific  institutions  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  how 
we  can  have  a  good  state  of  things  until  these  institutions  are  completely  rid  of 
personal  and  political  influences  and  considerations. 

Then  there  have  been,  as  a  result  of  many  causes,  shifting  policies  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  institutions,  so  that  the  officers  have  changed  too  frequently, 
and  that  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  efficient  work.  We  must  have  men  who 
will  stick  to  the  wort  of  a^cultural  experimenting  long  enough  to  accomplish 
the  best  work.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  a  lack  or  proper  organization  of 
the  stations:  the  different  workers  have  oftentimes  been  too  index)endent  of  each 
other;  at  other  times  there  has  been  too  much  meddling  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  management,  who  should  confine  their  work  to  general  matters.  Then  at  the 
outset,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent  still,  there  is  a  lack  of  thoroughly  trained 
men  for  this  work.  We  are  making  this  up  every  year,  but  that  has  been  one  of 
the  difficulties.  The  haste  for  immediate  results  has  been  a  considerable  hin- 
drance. As  soon  as  the  stations  are  established,  farmers  and  others  want  some- 
thing to  show  at  once.  In  most  lines  of  experimenting  with  which  I  am  familiar 
we  can  not  determine  much  in  1  year  or  2  years.  It  takes  time,  and  if  you  hurry 
the  thing  too  much  you  spoil  it;  and,  connected  with  that,  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  too  many  kinds  of  work.  The  stations  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  questions,  a  thousand  problems  in  anv  State, 
and  of  course  it  is  not  wise  for  any  one  station  to  take  up  more  than  a  few  and 
work  them  up  thoroughly;  but  the  demand  for  a  little  work  here  and  a  little 
there  has,  in  many  cases,  spread  the  work  out  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  hopeful  indications  looking  to  the  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  of  the  work  of  the  stations.  Every  year  they  have  a  better  equip- 
ment and  better  trained  men;  they  divide  their  work  more  thoroughly  among  spe- 
cialists and  introduce  new  lines  of  work  in  that  way.  Then  there  is  being  made 
yearly  a  clearer  distinction  between  the  educational  work  which  the  college  can 
properly  do  and  the  experimental  work  which  the  station  ought  to  do.  Finally,  we 
have  in  an  increased  measure  the  cordial  support  of  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
and  the  people.  I  think  it  is  very  remarkable  how  the  appropriations  for  experi- 
ment work  nave  been  made  in  Congress  without  demurrers  and  how  those  or  the 
State  legislatures  have  been  increased  from  year  to  year,  evidently  with  the  back- 
ing and  approbation  of  the  people;  and  there  are  many  evidences  that  farmers 
and  x>eople  generally  approve  the  work  of  these  stations. 

Kow,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  general  results  of  the 
movement  in  this  countiy  for  agricultural  education  and  research,  I  would  say 
first,  that  it  has  given  us  a  body  of  trained  leaders  and  experts,  so  that  we  are 
prepared  as  we  have  never  been  before  for  advanced  work  along  these  lines; 
secondly,  we  have  an  up-to-date  American  literature  on  American  agriculture  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  done 
in  England,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  were  compelled  in  this  country  to 
depend  very  largely  on  English  works  on  agiiculture  for  our  agricultural  litera- 
ture. This  was  unfortunate  in  many  ways;  but  now  we  have  a  literature  of  our 
own  which  is  up  to  the  times  and  from  an  American  standpoint.  Asa  part  of 
this  some  50  books  have  been  published  within  the  past  few  years  whose  authors 
are  college  and  station  men.  Thirdly,  there  has  been  a  free  distribution  of  a  vast 
amount  of  accurate  and  useful  information.  When  you  have  made  all  the  allow- 
ance that  you  can  fairly  make  for  crudity  and  misinfoi*mation  which  the  station 
and  Department  publications  may  from  time  to  time  contain,  you  can  still  say 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  accurate  and  valuable  information  has  been  dissemi- 
hated,  and  this  has  been  more  thoroughly  done  in  the  United  States  than  it  has 
been  in  any  other  country.  This  is  a  special  feature  of  the  work  which  our  for- 
eign friends  comment  upon  when  they  come  to  have  a  knowledge  of  it.    In  the 
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fourth  place,  I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  the  colleges  and  stations  hare 
been  an  important  factor  in  breaking  down  the  traditional  opinion  that  agricnl- 
ture  is  of  necessity  a  nonprogressive  art,  and  this  is  a  work  tlie  effects  of  which 
will  accnmnlate  as  the  years  go  by.  Fifth  and  lastly,  they  have  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  making  the  state  of  the  ignorant,  shiftless,  and  nonprogressive 
farmer  worse  than  it  used  to  be.  I  think  this  work  is  also  cumulative,  because  it 
is  becoming  clearer  every  year  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  successful  in  agji-iculture,  as 
in  other  arts,  he  must  be  progressive  and  seek  up-to-date  information  and  ideas. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  With  reference  to  this  movement  of  experiment 
stations,  are  any  of  these  men  appointed  by  the  United  Str.tes  Government? — A. 
No.    The  expenment  stations  are  State  institutions,  each  under  its  local  board. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  distribution  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
over  the  country  is  shown  in  your  statement,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  generally. 

Q.  Is  there  one  in  every  State?— A.  Yes;  one  in  every  State;  at  least  each  has 
a  college  in  which  agn*ictilture  is  taught. 

Q.  And  an  experiment  station?— A.  Yes. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  £4, 1899, 
TE8TIK0HT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  K  HOLMES, 

Assistant  Statistician,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  commission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Second  Vice-Chairman  Gardner  presiding^. 
Mr.  George  K.  Holmes,  Assistant  Statistician  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Kepresentative  Gardner:  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness:  The  agricultui*al  element  is  the  largest  one  in  our  population. 
In  1890,  8,500,000  persons  were  employed  in  gainful  agricultural  occupations  of 
all  sorts,  out  of  22,750,000  persons  employed  in  all  gainful  occupations.  Of  these 
8,500,000 agricultural  workers  for  gain  3,000,000  are  agricultural  laborers,  or  those 
who  work  for  wages,  while  5,500,000  are  farmers,  who  constitute  the  proprietor 
class,  including  not  only  owners,  but  proprietor  tenants. 

I  mention  these  numbers  not  oecause  they  are  new  to  you,  but  to  suggest  to 
you  to  bear  in  mind  how  imi)ortant  an  element  in  our  population  this  agricul- 
tural one  is. 

Now,  let  me  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  wages  and  earnings  of  this  labor. 
Since  1866  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  collected  statistics  of  the  wage  rates 
paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  the  statistics 
have  been  brought  down  to  1895.  In  the  last-named  year  an  agricultural  laborer 
on  the  average  received  $17.69  per  month,  without  board,  during  his  actual  em- 

Sloyment.  This  is  a  decline  of  $1.49  from  the  average  of  1893,  when  the  financial 
epression  began  and  when  the  farm  laborer's  wage  rate  was  higher  in  this 
country  than  at  any  time  since  1869,  when  it  was  $19.49  in  gold. 

I  have  taken  the  Department's  grouping  of  States — and  I  think  that  the  names 
of  the  groups  will  sufficiently  indicate  where  they  are — and  have  computed  the 
average  wage  rate  for  each  of  these  groups,  giving  proper  weights  to  each  State 
in  each  group  with  regard  to  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  living  in  it.  In 
the  Eastern  States  the  average  wage  rate  per  month  without  board  in  1895  was 
$29;  in  the  Middle  States,  $23.80;  in  the  Southern  States,  $12.71;  in  the  Mountain 
States,  $30.04;  in  the  Pacific  States,  $31.68. 

The  Department  has  also  collected  statistics  of  the  wages  of  farm  labor  with 
board,  and  I  have  taken  pains  to  subtract  the  rates  with  board  from  those  with- 
out board  to  ascertain  how  large  or  small  the  farmer's  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
the  board  of  an  agricultural  laborer  is.  The  result  is  that  in  1895,  as  an  average 
for  the  United  States,  this  allowance  was  $5.67;  and  at  no  time  covered  by  the 
investigations  of  the  Department  has  the  allowance  been  higher  than  $7.05  in 
gold  in  1869 

To  a  person  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  conditions  throughout  most  of  the 
country  this  allowance  for  board  seems  exceedingly  small;  but  it  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  South  it  is  mostly  the  custom  to  feed  farm 
laborers,  if  they  receive  board  as  an  element  of  wages,  by  issuing  rations  to  them 
consisting  of  hardly  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  corn  meal  and  bacon.  This 
ration  is  a  cheap  one,  the  allowance  for  which  in  the  Southern  States  is  $4.03  per 
month,  and  brings  the  average  for  the  whole  country  down  to  the  figures  that  I 
have  given  to  you,  $5.67. 
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Here  are  3,000,000  workers,  osiiig  the  figtu'es  for  1890,  having  we  do  not  know 
how  many  dependents  njpon  them  in  their  families— bnt  very  likely  8,000,000  to 
10,000.000— who  are  receiving  but  $17.69  per  month  withoat  board,  and  then  only 
when  actoally  employed;  and  I  could  hardly  use  figures  or  other  statements  bet- 
ter to  show  how  low  18  and  must  be  the  economic  condition  of  this  large  popula- 
tion group. 

I  have  been  able  to  compute  the  actual  earnings  of  these  agricultural  laborers. 
Of  course  you  understand  the  distinction  between  wage  rates  and  earnings,  and 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  am  not  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  I  have  computed 
the  wage  earnings.  I  took  from  the  last  census  the  average  time  during  which 
these  persons  were  out  of  employment  for  the  year  1890  and  subtracted  it  from 
one  year,  in  order  to  find  the  time  of  employment.  This  probably  gives  us  a 
larger  period  of  employment  than  these  farm  laborers  actually  had,  because  I 
think  that  the  census  fig^ures  of  idleness  are  too  low  in  all  occupations,  especiaUy^ 
in  the  occupation  of  agriculture.  But,  however  that  may  be,  1  have  multiplied 
the  wage  rate  -per  month  without  board  into  the  time  of  employment,  which 
appears  to  be  11.85  months  as  an  average  for  the  United  States  and  hardly  below 

II  months  in  any  one  State.  As  the  computation  stands,  the  actual  earnings  of 
the  3,000,000  of  agricultural  laborers  of  tnis  country  in  the  ^ear  1890  amounted 
to  |645,a00,000,  or  an  average  of  only  $215  per  individual  durmg  that  time. 

This  is  the  lowest-paid  labor  of  all  the  (^reat  occupation  groups  in  this  country, 
and  the  income  would  hardly  seem  sufficient  to  provide  subsistence  for  a  family. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  laborer  has  a  garden,  or  that  he  has  the  privilege  of 
setting  his  firewood  from  his  employer's  farm — and  these  things  are  frequently 
done,  and  when  so  are  a  considerable  element  of  income — ^but  even  with  consid- 
erable allowance  for  this  addition  to  the  total  income  of  the  farm  laborer;  it  is  a 
poor  one  and  makes  his  condition,  it  strikes  me,  a  lower  one  than  that  of  any  other 
great  class  of  workers. 

In  the  South  his  computed  individual  earnings  for  1890  are  only  $147  in  North 
Carolina;  $140  in  South  Carolina;  $162  in  Alabama;  $176  in  Mississippi,  and  $158 
in  Tennessee. 

If  the  number  of  these  laborers  in  the  whole  country  were  not  so  large  no  such 
aggregate  earnings  as  $645,500,000  could  be  shown;  but  even  this  sum,  as  large  as 
it  may  appear  at  first,  is  not  as  large  as  the  earnings  of  x)ersons  engaged  in  trade 
and  transportation.. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  actual  earnings  in 
1890  of  each  large  class  of  workers  for  hire — ^and  by  large  class  I  mean  the 
large  groux)s  gfiven  by  the  Census  Office.  These  estimates  were  made  by  some 
enerts  in  Washington  for  a  special  purpose,  and  have  never  been  published. 
Of  course  they  are  only  estimates,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  actual  earning  of  any  liu-ge  class  of  persons,  especially  for  the  entire  wage- 
working  population  of  the  United  States;  but  I  am  informed  that  wage-rate 
averages  in  the  Department  of  Labor  records  were  largely  used  for  the  purpose, 
with  some  aUowance  for  idleness. 

WeU,  as  I  have  said,  the  agricultural  laborers  received  $645,500,000:  persons 
engaged  in  trade  and  transportation  received  $745,000,000,  or  $100,000,000  more, 
{^though  their  number  is  given  as  only  two  millions;  i>ersons  engaged  in  domes- 
tic ana  personal  service,  their  number  being  about  four  millions,  received 
$948,000,000,  or  $300,000,000  more  than  the  agricultural  laborers  did;  while  per- 
sons engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  received  $2,197,000,000. 
The  number  of  x)ersons  last  named  is  about  five  millions.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  wno  are 
about  a  uiird  of  the  wage  earners,  received,  nearly  half  of  the  entire  earnings  of 
labor  during  the  time  covered  by  this  estimate,  while  the  agricultural  laborers, 
who  are  about  one-fifth  of  the  wage  earners,  received  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
total  earnings. 

This  is  the  first  detailed  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  all  of  the  labor  of  this  coun- 
try—the first  estimate  of  any  kind,  except  the  very  roughest — ^and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  you  to  pursue  the  subject  somewhat  further,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parisons with  agricultural  laborers. 

The  allowance  of  actual  yearly  earnings  made  by  these  experts  is  $225  to  fisher- 
men. Please  remember  that  the  actual  ascertained  average  for  agricultural  labor- 
ers published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1890  was  $215.  Well ,  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service  received,  it  is  estimated,  $227;  the 
persons  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  $340;  various  unclassified  pursuits, 
mclading lumbermen,  quarrymen,  stock  raisers,  woodchoppers, etc. ,  received$372; 
ininers,  $420;  while  lastly,  the  persons  engajgedin  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
mdustries  received,  it  is  estimated,  $445.    That  is  the  highest  average  given  by 
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these  experts  to  any  one  of  these  large  classes  of  occnpations,  and  of  conrse,does 
not  include  board. 

Now  I  want  to  tnm  away  from  this  subject  to  the  kindred  one  of  the  income  of 
the  farmer. 

The  farmer,  yon  will  remember,  is  known  to  ns  as  the  agricoltnral  proprietor, 
whether  an  owner  or  whether  a  tenant  for  money  rental  or  a  share  of  the  crop. 
In  all  these  cases  we  understand  the  proprietor  to  be  a  farmer  in  this  country.  He 
is  not  a  man  in  any  case  who  works  lor  hire. 

Now  the  product  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  in  1889  was  reported  by 
the  enumerators  of  1890  to  be  worth  $8,500,000,000.  I  am  not  saying  that  they 
told  the  truth  about  this,  but  of  course  there  was  no  willful  misrepresentation. 
The  general  understandmg  is — and  I  may  say  in  regard  to  this  that  I  have  the 
opinion  of  the  special  agent  who  had  charge  of  agriculture  in  the  census  of  1890, 
Mr.  Hyde — the  general  opinion  is  that  this  statement  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  by  the  census  of  1890  is  too  low.  These  values  are  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, and  there  were  not  only  underestimates  but  omissions.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge, 
formerly  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  estimated  the  value  of 
the  farm  products  in  1889  to  be  about  $8,500,000,000,  after  allowing  for  some  dupli- 
cation, but  this  estimate  is  merely  an  estimate,  and  not  being  acceptable  as  suffi- 
ciently founded  upon  facts,  it  is  safer  to  use  the  census  figures  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  certainly  too  low.  Let  us  see  how  this  sum  was  distributed. 

We  are  able  to  determine  several  of  the  recipients  of  this  product,  and  approxi- 
mate, in  some  cases  quite  accurately,  the  amoxmts  that  they  receive.  The  wagee 
of  the  3,000,000  agricultural  laborers  during  the  11.85  months  while  they  were 
employed,  as  I  have  stated  before,  was  $645,500,000. 

The  enumerators  of  the  census  reported  for  each  farm  the  value  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers  that  were  used  on  the  farm  during  the  agricultural  year,  and 
their  value  was  $88,500,000. 

Then,  again,  it  was  ascertained  in  the  census  that  the  mortgages  on  the  farms 
occupied  by  owners  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  mterest  on  these 
mortgages  was  $76,750,000.  How  much  of  the  product  of  agriculture  went  to  pay 
the  interest  on  crop  liens  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  I  have  made  inquiries  of 
scores  of  cotton  planters  and  cotton  dealers  and  other  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  cotton  raising,  and  I  have  estimated  that  the  interest  on  the 
crop  liens  in  the  South,  and  these  are  mostly  Uens  on  the  cotton  crop  and  very 
little  on  any  other  crop— amounted  to  $120,000,000  in  1890.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
40  per  cent  on  the  debt  for  the  year,  and  all  cotton  men  tell  me  that  this  is  a  mod- 
erate estimate. 

The  taxes  that  farmers  paid  in  1890  are  of  unknown  quantity,  but  I  have  taken 
the  average  tax  rate  on  all  property  at  its  estimated  true  value  for  that  year,  as 
reported  by  the  census,  and  this  was  0.73  of  1  per  cent.  At  this  rate  of  taxation 
on  the  farmers'  entire  capital  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country  in  1890  was  $116,666,000. 

Now,  before  I  state  the  remainder  of  this  distribution  of  the  product  of  agri- 
culture, I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  result  that  I  am  aiming  at 
in  two  forms. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  ^oing  to  allow  the  farmer  a  theoretical  interest  on  his 
farm  capital  after  deductmg  the  mortgage  interest  that  I  have  already  allowed, 
and  then  see  how  much  of  the  product  there  is  left  for  the  payment  of  wages  to 
the  proprietor  farmer.  Then  I  am  going  to  allow  the  farmer  wages  before  allow- 
ing him  interest  on  his  farm  capital,  and  see  whether  he  has  any  product  left  for 
the  payment  of  interest  to  himself. 

In  the  first  instance  I  allow  the  farmer  a  theoretical  interest  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished for  farm  mortgages  by  the  census  of  1890,  which  was  7.7  per  cent,  and  after 
deducting  the  mort^ges  on  the  farms  occupied  by  owners  this  rate  of  interest 
multiplied  into  the  remainder  of  the  farmers'  capital,  as  stated  by  the  census, 
amounts  to  $1 ,050,000,000.  After  tak^  the  foregoing  items  of  distribution  from 
the  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture  there  remains  only  $410,000,000  to  go  to 
nearly  5,500,000  farmers,  and  this  gives  them  only  ^.88  a  month  for  12  mon&s  as 
an  equivalent  of  wages. 

Let  me  now  reach  a  conclusion  in  the  other  alternative.  I  will  allow  wages  at  the 
rate  of  $22.61  per  month  for  12  months  to  the  nearly  5,500,000  farmers  and  that 
exactly  absorbs  this  remainder  of  $410,000,000,  so  that,  assuming  that  our  statistics 
are  not  so  very  far  from  the  truth,  it  appears  that  if  you  allow  interest  to  the 
farmers  on  their  farm  capital  they  earn  substantially  no  wages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  allow  them  no  interest  they  receive  but  $22.61  per  month  as  wages. 

This  is  a  rather  bold  way  in  which  to  attack  this  problem,  and  one  of  which  I 
do  not  fully  approve,  in  view  of  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  statistics. 
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The  valne  of  farm  products  as  reported  by  the  census  being  unquestionably 
too  low,  of  course  the  remnant  of  product  allowed  for  the  eaminss  oi  the  farmer 
after  the  allowance  of  interest  is  xnade  is  too  small,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  as  faulty  as  the  statistics  of  the  value  of  farm  products  may  be,  it  is  never- 
theless probable  that  one  of  these  alternative  conclusions  is  at  any  rate  significant 
of  too  much  of  a  competition. 

Now  the  Question  naturally  arises,  why  is  the  farmer  in  this  situation?  This  is 
a  question  that  has  been  agitating  the  farmer *s  mind  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  and  has  interested  students,  scholars,  and  economists,  and  political  and 
social  agitators,  and  has  received  many  sorts  of  answers.  Probably  I  can  g^ve 
you  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  answer  myself,  but  I  want  to  say  briefly  that  my 
explanation  is  that  the  farmer  and  farm  laborer  do  not  produce  enough  wealth. 
as  measured  in  price  and  exchang^,  to  make  the  situation  any  better  tfim  it  is. 

It  would  seem  that  the  application  of  unskilled  human  labor,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  very  excellent  and  labornsaving  machines  and  implements  that  are  used  in 
agriculture,  fails  to  produce  wealth  enough  per  capita  of  workers  to  afford  the 
X>ayment  of  better  wages,  and  to  return  to  the  farmer  after  the  sale  of  his  prod- 
ucts enough  to  pay  him  both  full  interest  and  good  wages  on  the  one  hand,  or,  if 
we  allow  him  no  interest  at  all,  not  enough  to  return  to  him  a  respectable  com- 
I)ensation  for  his  labor. 

It  is  in  evidence  from  census  returns  that  the  agricultural  product  in  the  latest 
census  year  was  only  $293  for  each  farmer  and  farm  laborer.  In  this  computation  I 
have  not  included  the  wives  and  children  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  unless  it 
has  been  the  case  that  they  received  wages  for  labor  on  the  farm.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  is  confessedly  a  low  valuation  of  farm  products  that  the  census  has 
reported,  so  that  the  average  I  have  just  mentioned  is  one  that  is  too  low. 

The  various  parts  of  the  country  differ  materially  with  resjiect  to  the  average 
value  of  the  a^cultural  product  per  worker,  and  I  have  had  some  computations 
made  for  the  five  geographical  divisions  established  by  the  < 


_  >  census  of  1890,  in  order 
to  see  how  the  different  regions  vary. 

The  lowest  per  capita  product — ^and  please  bear  in  mind  that  when  I  say  "per 
capita  "  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  mean  per  capita  of  f ai'mers  and  lamr- 
ers  engaged  in  agriculture — the  lowest  per  capita  product  is  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  where  it  is  only  $177.  These  are  cotton,  and  to  some  extent,  tobacco 
States. 

The  next  group  of  States  in  order  is  the  South  Central,  with  an  average  of  $211. 
These  are  also  cotton  States,  and  to  some  extent,  tobacco  States. 

The  States  of  neither  of  these  groups  are  exporters  of  grain  nor  of  animals  and 
dairy  products.  Of  course  there  are  minor  exceptions  to  my  sweeping  statement, 
as,  for  instance,  the  exportation  of  cattle  from  Texas,  but  my  statement  is,  I 
believe,  substantially  true. 

Upon  coining  to  the  North,  the  agriculturist  produces  a  higher  product  in 
Talue.  In  the  North  Central  States,  which  contain  most  of  the  great  com  and 
wbeat  States  of  the  Union,  and  which  are  prominent  as  producers  of  live  stock 
and  animals  and  dairy  products,  and  States  also  where  agricultural  machines  and 
improved  implements  are  much  more  in  use  than  in  the  South,  in  these  States, 
the  product  per  individual  is  $362,  or  more  than  twice  ats  much  as  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States. 

Next  in  order  of  product  ^per  worker  are  the  North  Atlantic  States  where  the 
amount  is  $389.  These  are  the  States  of  more  dense  population,  with  more  diver- 
sified agriculture,  with  the  more  numerous  cities  and  large  towns,  and  with  the 
better  local  markets. 

Last  among  the  groups  of  States  is  the  one  called  the  Western,  for  which  the 
average  agricultural  product  is  $519.  This  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  if  our  theory, 
together  with  the  information  that  we  have  in  a  general  way  with  regard  to  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  holds  good,  then  it  is  this  highest  product  of  agricultural 
wealth  in  the  Western  division  of  States— which  includes  the  Pacific  States — ^that 
permits  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  farm  wages  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  statistics  of  wie  Department  of  Agriculture  show  conclusively  that  the  high- 
est farm  wages  are  in  the  Western  group  of  States,  and  that  the  Eastern  States 
stand  next,  and  these  are  the  groups  of  States  that  stand  highest  in  the  value  of 
the  product  of  agricultural  wealth  per  worker. 

A  larger  value  is  produced  in  manufacturing  than  in  agriculture,  namely,  $896 
per  worker,  and  wages  are  very  much  higher  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
than  they  are  on  the  farm.  There  must  be  a  product  of  wealth  before  the  wages 
can  be  paid,  and  other  things  being  the  same  m  different  industries,  wages  can  go 
up  only  as  the  product  permits  them  to  go  up. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  farm  prices  of  most  of  the  agricultural  products  are 
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and  have  been  for  years  declining.  Without  regarding  it  as  necessary  to  mention 
exceptional  years,  1  may  say  that  the  prices  of  most  of  the  i)rincipal  products  on 
whicn  the  farmer  dex)ends  for  his  income  have  been  declining.  I  would  except 
most  of  the  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products;  but  notwithstanding  these  impor- 
tant exceptions,  the  farmer  has  had  to  face  declining  prices,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  hold  his  footing  he  has  needed  to  depend  upon  reducinf^  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, upon  facilities  and  cheapness  of  transportation,  upon  an  mcrease  of  product, 
and  upon  combinations  with  his  fellow  farmers  to  keep  up  or  increase  the  farm 
prices  of  his  products. 

That  his  product  has  increased  -per  acre,  generally  speaking  for  all  agricultural 
products,  is  very  doubtful.  The  statistics  that  we  have  show  small  changes,  one 
way  and  another,  but  I  doubt  that  these  statistics  are  precise  enough  to  enable  us 
to  place  much  dependence  upon  fine  distinctions.  They  are  principally  trust- 
worthy in  pointing  out  distinct  movements  one  way  or  another,  or  as  indicating 
stationary  conditions;  but  the  statistics  of  agriculture  in  this  country  do  not 
indicate  any  distinct  movement  towards  intensive  agriculture,  although  that 
movement  is  taking  place,  it  is  well  known  from  observation  in  special  directions. 

So  much  for  the  farmer's  dependence  upon  increased  production  in  order  to 
increase  his  income. 

Transportation  has  done  great  things  for  him. 

One  whould  hardly  need  to  say  more  than  that  the  freight  rate  on  wheat  per 
bushel  from  Chicago  to  New  York  had  decreased  from  3Si  cents  to  12  cents  since 
1867,  to  express  strongly  the  enormous  decrease  in  freight  rates  on  agricultural 
products  in  general  and  to  show  how  important  this  reduction  has  been  to  the 
farmer. 

If  I  need  to  reenforce  the  statement  that  I  have  just  made  with  regard  to  the 
freight  rate  on  wheat,  I  will  mention  com.  The  all-rail  rate  on  a  bushel  of  com, 
on  the  average,  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  36^  cents  in  1858,  and  it  declined 
to  llf  cents  in  1897. 

A  reduction  in  freight  rates,  which  has  been  going  on  all  over  the  United  States 
and  across  the  oceans,  has  given  the  farmers  a  new  problem  to  solve.  It  has 
given  them  a  world  market  for  several  of  their  largest,  and  in  the  aggregate, 
most  remunerative  crops,  and  for  their  cattle  and  swine. 

This  reduction  in  the  rates  of  transportation  has  created  millions  and  millions 
of  competitors  for  our  farmers. 

It  has  made  them  competitors  with  one  another,  and  perhaps  this  is  of  as  great 
importance  as  the  fact  that  foreign  competitors  have  been  created.  The  Eastern 
farmer,  when  he  found  himself  placea  in  competition  with  tiie  West,  had  to 
change  and  diversify  his  agriculture  materially,  and  has  been  able  to  save  him- 
self only  because  of  the  density  of  population  and  the  proximity  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  which  he  has  saved  and  prepared  himself. 

It  may  be  that  this  gradual  extension  of  the  area  of  competition  and  of  the 
number  of  agficultural  competitors  has  largely  been  the  cause  of  the  falling 
prices  of  those  products  whose  prices  have  fallen  and  of  the  prevention  of  the 
further  increase  of  the  prices  of  tnose  products  that  have  increased  in  price.  And 
vet,  were  it  not  for  the  present  means  of  transportation,  the  farmer  would  be 
living  in  the  ways  of  the  backwoods. 

I  will  turn  now  to  say  only  a  few  words  with  regard  to  another  dependence  that 
I  mentioned  that  the  farmer  might  have  for  increasing  his  net  income,  and  that 
is  through  decreasing  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  with  regard  to  this.  The  most  that  we  can  do 
is  to  draw  inferences,  because  little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
ingany  agricultural  product  except  cotton. 

We  know  unstatistically  that  the  farmer  has  increased  the  use  of  machines  and 
implements,  and  that  he  is  using  better  and  more  labor-saving  machines  and 
implements  than  he  ever  used  before,  and  we  think  that  we  know  that  the  human 
labor  element  in  agricultural  production  is  a  diminishing  one  relative  to  the 
amount  of  the  product. 

I  have  been  allowed  to  get  some  information  from  the  office  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  hand  and  machine  labor,  and  I  will  make  a  few 
comparisons  for  you. 

First,  let  me  compare  the  raising  of  1  acre  of  com  in  1855  with  the  same  acre 
in  1894.  In  the  former  year  the  shovel  plow  was  used  for  marking  the  rows  and 
for  cultivating,  the  hoe  for  planting,  and  a  peg  in  husking  by  hand.  The  stalks 
were  cut  with  knives,  and  cut  for  fodder  with  an  old-fashioned  cutter  turned  by 
hand,  and  the  com  was  shelled  by  hand. 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  raising  of  the  same  Quantity  of  com  (40  bushels)  on 
the  same  area  (1  acre)  in  1894,  with  the  use  of  the  best  implements,  machines, 
and  methods.    The  plowing  was  done  with  a  gang  plow  and  corn  planter;  a 
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machine  for  catting  and  binding  stalks,  a  combined  hnsking  and  fodder-cntting 
machine,  and  a  steam  comsheller  were  nsed. 

The  increased  effectiveness  of  labor  when  aided  by  machines  is  clearly  bronght 
OfQt  in  this  oomxMurison.  Machines  and  improved  implements  in  raising  com 
reduced  the  hnman  labor  cost  per  bushel  from  85.77  to  10.57  cents,  or  25.20  cents, 
or  70.5  per  cent,  and  reduced  the  time  of  hunum  labor  from  274  to  41.3  minutes, 
or  84.9  -per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  Department  of  Labor  schedules  discovers  the  following 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  human  and  animal  labor,  per  bushel,  caused  by  the  use 
of  machines  and  implements:  Com,  from  12.58  to  8.27  cents;  wheat,  19.17  to  10.13 
cents;  wheat  (another  pair  of  schedules) ,  20  to  5.60  cents;  oats,  8.88  to  4.07  cents; 
rye,  21.01  to  17.20  cents;  barley,  12.94  to  3.54  cents;  Irish  potatoes,  5.99  to  2.72 
cents. 

The  reduction  of  the  time  of  human  labor,  per  bushel,  is  as  follows  for  selected 
pairs  of  schedules:  Com,  from  58.1  to  22.7  minutes;  wheat,  188.2  to  10  minutes; 
oats,  90.6  to  10.8  minutes;  rye,  151.2  to  60.4  minutes;  barley,  116.2  to  6.8  minutes; 
Irish  potatoes,  21.7  to  10.4  minutes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Does  that  mean  the  minutes  of  human  labor  which 
are  ^ven  to  each  bushel?— A.  Yes;  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  from 
the  time  of  the  plowing  to  the  harvesting  and  stowing  away  of  the  grain  in  the 
{granary.  My  last  statement  x>ertain8  to  human  labor.  In  the  previous  case  it 
mcluded  animal  labor. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  results  between  the  time  when,  as  ascertained  by 
the  United  States  Deiiartment  of  Labor,  20  minutes  of  human  labor  were  re(}uired 
to  busk  a  bushel  of  com  by  hand,  with  the  use  of  a  husking  peg,  and  102  mmutes 
to  haul  the  stalks  required  to  produce  a  bushel  of  com  to  a  bam  and  cut  them 
into  fodder,  and  the  tmie,  as  at  present,  when  17i  minutes  are  sufficient  to  haul 
the  same  stalks  to  a  hueJEer  and,  by  the  use  of  a  machine  operated  by  steam,  to 
husk  the  com  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  stalks  into  fodaer;  and  there  was  a 
transition  from  one  agricultural  age  to  another  when  a  man  ceased  to  expend  100 
minutes  of  labor  in  shelling  a  bushel  of  com  b^r  hand,  and  employei  a  steam 
sheller  by  which  a  bushel  of  com  is  shelled  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  When  farm- 
ers reaped  their  wheat  with  sickles  and  bound  the  straw  by  hand,  hauled  the 
sheaves  to  the  bam  and  thrashed  the  grain  with  flails,  these  operations,  applied 
to  one  bushel  of  wheat,  required  the  labor  of  1  man  for  160  minutes,  whereas  this 
work  is  now  done,  by  the  use  of  a  combined  reaper  and  thradier,  operated  by 
steam,  with  4  minutes  of  human  labor. 

Whether  the  numerous  savings  in  agricultural  labor  have,  on  the  whole,  enabled 
the  farmer  to  save  to  himself  a larser  net  income,  1  am  unable  to  say. 

It  mav  be  that  the  effect  of  all  tnis  has  gone  into  lower  prices,  perhaps  -paxtLj 
into  higher  wage  earnings  of  farm  laborers— for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  wage  rates 
of  farm  labor  have,  on  the  whole,  been  increasing  ones.  But  if  the  farmer  is  able 
to  extract  from  his  product,  above  the  cost  of  production,  a  larger  mcome  than 
he  has  heretofore  been  able  to  extract,  it  is  not  an  increase  of  which  he  is  sensible. 

But  in  any  discussion  of  this  I  should  insist  that  the  much  increased  quaUtv  in 
the  general  standard  of  living  and  in  the  farmers'  living  should  be  taken  mto 
account. 

This  is  a  new  age  to  the  farmer.  He  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  Cheap  and  excellent  books  and  periodical  publications  load  the  sh^ 
and  the  table  in  nis  sitting  room  and  parlor.  He  travels  more  than  he  ever  did 
before,  and  he  travels  longer  distances.  His  children  are  receiving  a  better  edu- 
cation than  he  received  hmiself ,  and  they  dress  better  than  he  did  when  he  was  a 
child.  They  are  more  frecmently  in  contact  with  town  and  city  life  than  he  was. 
They  have  a  top  buggy,  and  a  fancy  whip,  and  a  pretty  lap  robe,  with  a  fast  step- 
ping horse,  whereas  their  father  nad  an  old  wagon  and  a  less  expensive  horse. 
The  farmer's  table  is  better,  too;  his  food  is  more  varied,  and  more  of  it  is  bought 
by  him  and  less  of  it  is  raised  on  his  farm. 

Now,  all  this  costs  money,  and  if  the  farmer  has  nothing  more  to  show  for  an 
increased  net  income,  if  he  is  receiving  one,  than  his  advanced  standard  of  living, 
it  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  of  a  return. 

In  recommendations  that  you  may  make  with  regard  to  trusts,  I  beg  that  you 
will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  ^pricultural  interests  of  tiie  country.  The  farm- 
ing element  constitutes  one-third  of  our  population,  and,  while  the  capital  owned 
by  this  fraction  of  our  ^pulation  is  small,  comx)ared  with  that  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  industries,  yet  after  all  it  is  numbers  of  people  rather 
than  doll^tt  of  wealth  that  are  entitled  to  primary  consideration. 

A  trust  is  not  restricted  in  its  nature  to  an  association  of  men  who  are  million- 
aires and  manufacturers  of  refined  sugar,  or  of  cottonseed  oil,  but  it  may  include 
common,  everyday  farmers, dairymen,  and  fruitgrowers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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much  we  pay  in  our  own  cities— how  much  we  have  to  i)ay  for  milk — but  -we 
have  no  statistics  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

You  have  never  made  any  investigation? — ^A.  No. 

You  say  you  are  not  certain  that* the  enumerators  are  able  to  get  the  full 
value  of  the  product  of  the  farms  when  the  farmer  gives  in  his  product  for  the 
year? — A.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  do.  It  is  probable  tnat  they  omit  to  include  the 
farmer's  garden,  which  is  worth  $25  or  $50,  and  omit  to  give  certain  products  on 
the  farm;  and  sometimes  he  does  not,  we  reckon. 

Q.  He  is  more  ant  to  give  what  he  sells? — A.  Yes;  but  there  may  be  a  duplica- 
tion, because  the  farmer  may  include  so  many  hundred  bushels  of  com  and  at 
the  same  time  include  the  steers  he  sells  that  he  fattens  on  the  com.  He  may  do 
that  more  or  less,  and  there  is  a  duplication  on  that  to  some  extent,  but  nobody 
knows  to  what  extent.    You  can  not  draw  any  ver^  fine  distinctions. 

Q.  Has  the  Department  ever  made  any  calculations  as  to  the  average  cost  of 
producing  a  bushel  of  wheat?— A.  Some  years  ago,  about  1893,  the  statistician  of 
the  Department  made  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  and  com; 
not  the  present  statistician.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  generally  regarded 
as  trustworthy  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  they  were? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were; 
and  the  method  of  the  investigation  and  the  form  of  the  schedule  and  all  that,  are 
not  known  to-day.  So,  in  the  absence  of  having  information  in  regard  to  the 
schedule  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  investigation,  I  do  not  like  to  say  or 
exnress  an  opinion  as  to  how  trustwortny  the  figures  are. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Relative  to  this  proposition  of  limiting  liens  on 
prospective  crops,  what  is  the  method  by  whicn  the  liens  are  made  now? — A. 
Well,  the  farmer  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  about  how  much  credit  he  wants  and 
the  merchant  says,  **  Well,  you  produce  so  many  acres  of  cotton,"  and  the  mer- 
chant sees  that  he  gets  a  good  margin  against  a  possible  crop  failure. 

Q.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  merchant  should  not  be  permitted  to  advance  only 
a  certain  amount? — A.  That  will  compel  the  cotton  planter  to  produce  his  own 
bacon.    He  should  not  be  obliged  to  buy  his  bacon  in  Kansas  City  or  Chicago. 

Q.  Not  only  that,  but  would  it  not  probably  diminish  the  amount  produced? — 
A.  Yes,  it  probably  would;  it  would  raise  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  farmers,  prob- 
ably, at  least,  to  the  extent  of  compensating  him  for  the  cost  of  producing. 

(J.  Have  you  thought  of  the  practical  method  by  which  that  could  be  accom- 
plished; what  kind  of  a  law  could  be  enacted  to  put  that  restraint  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  merchant  to  contract?— A.  Well,  I  should  say  a  simple  law  of  perhaps 
one  section  would  be  sufficient  for  that,  just  limiting  the  percentage  of  incum- 
brance that  can  be  placed  on  a  crop  prospective  or  actually  in  the  ground,  and  I 
should  have  that  a  diminishing  percentage  year  by  year. 

Q.  Will  there  not  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  legislature  would  have  that 

Sower?— A.  They  might  mortgage  a  crop  before  it  goes  into  the  ground,  as  they 
o  now,  because  they  nave  the  permission  of  the  legislature.  It  could  not  be  done 
at  common  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  seem  to  be  pretty  hard  on  the  middlemen.  How 
is  it  possible  for  the  agriculturists  to  get  along  without  the  middlemen? — ^A. 
The  agriculturists  can  not  get  along  without  the  middlemen.  The  middlemap 
is  a  necessary  link  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  not  only  in  agricul- 
ture, but  in  all  industries.  But  what  I  would  like  to  see  done  is  for  the  farmer  to 
become  his  own  middleman.  The  service  performed  by  the  middeman  must  be 
performed  by  somebody.  Of  course  distribution  must  take  place,  whoever  doee 
it,  and  the  farmer  should  do  it  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  You  want  the  fanner  to  make  the  profit  and  not  have 
somebody  else  have  it  all  the  while? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  Calif  omia  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Owing  to  the  perishable  condition  of  fruits,  would  it 
not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  assemble  all  those  productions  together  into  a  central 
point  before  di8tributing?—A.  Yes;  of  course  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  move- 
ment with  respect  to  the  assembling  and  marketing  of  fruits  has  its  limit.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  been  developed  to  a  great  extent  all  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
coast  all  the  way  from  New  York  City  to  Florida  and  all  alon^  the  Pacifie  coast 
it  has  been  develoi)ed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  truck-garden  busmess  and  the  fruit 
business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Has  not  this  been  its  utmost  development 
along  the  coast:  To  reach  the  New  York  market  the  farmers  have  organized  into 
associations  or  unions.  By  getting  together  they  have  been  more  able  to  make 
proper  arrangments  of  transportation  at  more  opportune  times,  probably  through 
cars,  where  before  it  had  to  oe  changed  from  car  to  car;  and  then  any  such  bar- 
gains as  they  were  able  to  make  with  one  or  more  markets  are  not  discounted  for 
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handling  their  prodncts,  hecaose  they  come  in  large  onantitiee;  they  are  the 
prodncts  of  the  union  and  not  the  products  of  individuals.  Is  not  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  advantage  they  have  received  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  markets? — 
A.  Those  are  the  principal  ix>ints  of  advantage  so  far;  yes.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  raised  the  price  of  farm  products— truck  gardening. 

Q.  But  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  transporting  them?— A.  Yes;  by  having 
canoad  lots  and  by  dealing  with  a  great  railroad  corporation  as  a  big  body  of 
farmers. 

Q,  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  observation,  if  there  has  been  any  by  the 
Department,  of  these  associations  extending  credit  to  their  members?— A.  They 
advance  cash.  These  associations  of  farmers  require  cash  for  sales.  They  do 
not  buy  on  credit  at  all  when  they  conduct  a  buying  business. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  that  buy  for  their  members  on  credit? — ^A.  I  know  of 
granges  that  have  gone  into  that  business— the  Farmers'  Alliance  people. 


WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  April  5, 1808. 

TESTIKOHT  OF  BBV.  PUT  DaLDTGHAM. 

Principal  Calhoun  Colored  ScTiool,  Calhoun,  Ala. 

The  commission  met  at  1 0. 45  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairmau  Phillips  presiding.  Rev.  Pitt 
Dillingham  was  introduced  at  8.20  p.  m.,  and  testified  concerning  negro  labor  in 
the  '*  black  belt  *'  of  the  South  and  its  education,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name.— A.  Pitt  Dillingham. 

Q.  Your  occupation? — A .  Principal  of  the  Calhoun  Colored  School .  Calhoun ,  Ala. 

Q.  Now,  without  interrogatories,  you  may  make  such  statement  as  you  have  in 
your  mind  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  '* black  belt.'  —A.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  to  begin  with,  that  perhaps  it  was 
a  little  rash  for  me  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  to  speak  this  afternoon,  but  feel- 
ing that  it  was  doubtful  whether  I  should  have  any  other  opportunity  I  used  it. 
It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  bring  you  later  a  carefully  written  out,  detailed 
statement.  I  am  on  my  way  North,  and  coming  to  Washington  and  going  to  see 
Dr.  Curry,  I  found  him  profoundly  interested  in  the  question  of  the  nation's  taking 
hold  of  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  On  going  to  see  Commissioner  Wright, 
I  was  told  of  this  Industrial  Commission  and  of  the  subcommission  having  to  do 
with  the  condition  of  ^^culture  and  agricultural  labor,  and  I  at  once  felt  that  I 
would  like  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  agricultural  labor  in  the 
black  belt.  I  find,  by  going  through  your  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  8«riculture, 
that  the  questions  wnich  you  ask  are  the  questions  which  we  would  like  to  have 
asked  down  there,  and  the  only  thing  that  we  hope  is  that  you  are  not  goinpf  to 
pass  us  by.  We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  possible  to  turn  on  the  light 
and  make  an  investigation  in  regard  to  some  of  these  matters  bearing  upon  the 
condition  of  the  new  American  citizen  in  the  black  belt;  in  other  words,  it  is  no 
longer  a  race  question;  it  is  no  longer  primarily  a  political  question;  it  has  become 
a  8ociol(^cal  question  and  a  labor  question.  We  find  at  last  it  has  entered  into 
the  universities.  You  find  economists  devoting  their  attention  to  this  question. 
In  connection  with  this,  those  of  us  who  are  living  down  there  and  trying  to  do 
something  feel  deeply  the  fact  that  so  far,  even  though  a  generation  has  passed 
since  the  nation  emancipated  the  colored  people,  practically  nothing,  really,  has 
ever  been  done  by  the  (Government  in  the  way  of  careful  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
of  this  new  citizen.  We  realize,  too,  that  this  is  a  very  complicated  question;  that 
it  can  not  be  answered  by  any  one  man.  We  feel  that  if  this  commission  should 
find  it  wise,  if  they  should  see  their  way  to  conduct  investigations  which  would 
throw  light  ux)on  the  conditions  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  black  belt,  it  would 
have  a  value  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate.  I  believe  you  are  likely  to 
underestimate  rather  than  overestimate  its  possible  good  consequences.  In  other 
words,  to  meet  the  very  thing  that  Dr.  Curry  was  speaking  of  this  morning,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  nation  is  goin^  to  feel  any  responsibility  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  inquiry  conducted  by  this  commission  in 
regard  to  a^icultural  labor  in  the  black  belt  will  perhaps  do  more  than  anything 
else.  It  will  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  nation  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  the  nation's  res]>on8ibility. 

I  said  that  I  would  try  to  give  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  things,  as 
we  see  them,  in  Lowndes  County  especially.    I  ought  to  say  that  if  there  is  any 
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reason  why  I  have  a  right  to  say  a  word  here  this  afternoon,  it  is  simply  becaose  I 
have  been  living  for  some  five  years  in  this  county,  which  is  a  typical  black  belt 
county,  one  of  the  blackest  in  all  the  black  belt,  the  county  selected  by  Mr.  Booker 
W ashing tx)n  when  the  Calhoun  Colored  School  was  started  some  seven  years  ago. 
I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  about  the  school  except  as  it  bears  upon  this  question  of 
agricultural  labor.  The  reason  why  the  school  was  started  there  was  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  cotton  belt  is  where  the  negro  is — that  is,  an  immense  per  cent 
we  know  are  down  there.  In  the  so-called  black  belt  you  have  the  highest  percent- 
age of  colored  as  against  the  white—something  over  60  per  cent.  The  desire,  there- 
fore, was  to  get  into  the  black  belt  itself,  and  getting  there  we  got  at  once  into  the 
^  agricultural  South,  and  we  found  the  field  hand  of  the  South.  When  the  school 
bell  was  i  nng,  it  was  rung  out  over  a  farm  as  well  as  a  schoolhouse.  We  wanted 
to  give  agricultural  education,  and  we  were  thinking  of  what  we  could  do  to  help 
the  State  of  Alabama,  among  other  things,  in  bringing  some  kind  of  elementary 
agricultural  education  to  bear  in  the  country  districts  of  the  South.  Then,  if  1 
mention  one  other  fact,  you  will  see  our  situation.  Besides  conducting  this  school , 
we  have  around  about  us  at  the  present  moment  some  70  families  of  negroes  who 
are  buying  lands,  50-acre  farms,  at  an  average  of  about  $7  an  acre,  on  3  ^rears'  time 
at  8  per  cent  interest.  In  other  words,  we  have  really  a  sort  of  farm  village.  At 
the  center  there  is  a  graded  school,  nmning  from  kindergarten  up  through  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades,  giving  also  a^icultural  instruction  and  training  for 
the  boys  and  domestic  instruction  and  training  for  the  girls.  We  are  working  for 
the  farm  and  home,  trying  to  turn  out  farmers  and  farmers'  wives.  We  are  sat- 
urated, as  it  were,  with  this  agricultural  situation.  We  have,  for  seven  years, 
been  coming  up  against  all  the  facts  of  that  situation  in  one  way  and  another,  all 
the  disagreeable  and  hard  and  trying  facts,  and  all  of  the  hopeful  ones,  and  are 
feeling  exactly  what  we  understand  to  be  the  feeling  of  every  man,  whether  a 
Northern  or  Southern  man,  every  educated  man  who  thinks  about  the  situation, 
and  that  is  that  the  condition  of  things  is  bad.  that  it  is  urgent,  that  it  is  dangerous. 
I  say  that  without  being  pessimistic,  because  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  as 
we  see  it  is  the  combination  of  two  things— we  see  the  urgency,  we  see  the  danger. 
At  the  same  time  we  see  the  hopefulness  of  the  situation  if  only  reasonable  stim- 
ulus and  help  and  guidance  can  be  given  to  that  great  body,  those  millions  of  col- 
ored people  Qown  there,  children  of  the  tropics,  right  at  home.  We  say,  in  other 
words,  the  nation  can  do  just  as  it  pleases.  It  can  have  a  body  of  intelligent,  tax- 
paying,  industrious,  thrifty  citizens,  or  it  can  have  God  only  knows  what  in  the 
far  future.  We  do  believe,  as  a  result  of  our  7  years'  work  down  there,  that  there 
is  a  very  hopeful  way  out,  which  we  have  actually  tried,  which  we  see  being  used 
right  under  our  eyes.  Take  simply  our  county,  with  28,000  colored  people  and 
only  4,000  white.  Suppose  you  asK,  Are  the  colored  people  going  up  or  down?  I 
can  not  tell  you,  and  for  this  reason:  I  can  tell  you  of  individuals  who  are  going 
up  and  I  can  tell  you  of  individuals  who  are  going  down,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 

Eroportions  going  up  and  down,  I  can  not  answer  the  question.  I  wish  I  could 
ring  it  home  to  you  our  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  be 
assisted  by  the  nation  in  getting  at  the  facts  concerning  the  negro.  Our  situation 
is  simply  typical.  In  some  way  the  nation  should  undertake  to  assist  in  the 
inquiries.  We  have,  so  to  speak,  a  sociological  catechism  for  our  county  which 
we  have  worked  out.  We  have  a  book  of  landowners  among  the  colored  people, 
all  those  who  are  buying  or  have  bought  land,  and  it  is  an  encouraging  book, 
but  there  is  great  need  of  a  body  of  statistics  that  has  not  as  yet  been  gotten. 

We  are  speakingin  a  very  general  way,  of  course,  when  we  say  the  situation  is 
bad  and  urgent.  We  pometimes  talk  about  the  '* Big  Four  "  in  Lowndes  County. 
The  "Big  Four"  to  us  is  the  farm,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  churcb.  We 
say  that  the  home  is  the  foundation  of  the  nation.  We  say  again,  you  can  not 
have  a  home  without  a  property  basis  for  it.  We  say  again,  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  have  the  indiviaual  home;  you  must  have  a  neighborhood  of  homes,  and 
these  homes  must  have  a  community  center.  You  must  have  homes  where  you 
can  hear  the  school  and  church  l^ells  ring,  and  the  school  making  this  community 
center  must  be  a  school  and  the  church  must  be  a  church.  I  am  reporting  to  you 
from  a  county  that  is  very  much  worse  than  many  of  the  counties  in  the  South. 
Farms,  homes,  schools,  and  churches  are  what  make  civilization;  make  Christian 
civilization,  and  American  civilization.  Now,  what  is  happening  to  these  institu- 
tions? We  see  a  distinct  danger  of  Africanizing.  You  remember  Prof.  N.  S. 
Shaler  pointed  oat  some  time  ago  that  there  were  certain  districts  in  the  cotton 
belt  which  he  said  were  in  danger  of  being  Africanized.  That  is  what  we  see. 
We  see  what  are  called  homes,  what  are  called  farms,  what  are  called  schools, 
what  are  called  churches;  but  they  are  not.  They  are  not  homes,  they  are  not 
farms,  they  are  not  schools,  they  are  not  churches.  At  the  present  moment  it 
can  not  be  said  in  any  sense  that  they  amount  to  much,  or  that  in  particular 
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the  American  school  system  ezists  in  our  coun^.  What  is  the  American  school 
system?  When  you  have  no  schoolhonse,  and  when  you  have  no  teacher,  why 
dH  it  a  school  system?  If  yon  mast  take  a  little  old.  tmnble-down  log  hnt,  with 
no  desks  or  blackboard  or  map  or  text-books,  except  a  bine-back  speller  here  and 
there,  and  the  man  who  teaches  can  hardly  count  his  cotton  weights,  and  school 
only  lasts  three  months  a  year,  can  you  say  that  is  an  American  school  system? 
Even  if  exceptions  for  the  better  exist,  this  condition  of  things  bears  as  heavily  on 
the  poor  whites  as  on  the  negro.  We  live  in  the  land  of  one-room  cabins,  mere  crop- 
mortgaged  cotton  peasants.  I  will  not  go  into  details  about  the  homes.  Probably 
they  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  you.  We  simply  have  the  worst  mrobably  that 
there  is  in  the  way  of  one-room  cabin  living,  w  hat  is  the  matter?  The  two  (ques- 
tions you  have  asked,  your  topical  plan  of  mquiry  in  regard  to  labor,  **  sufficiency 
of  public-school  facilities,"  No.  22,  and  No.  23,  ''adaptation  of  public-school  cum- 
culum  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  people,"  come  very  close  to  what  is  the  matter. 
These  questions  seem  to  us  of  startling  consequence  for  the  agricultural  rej^ons  of 
the  country  in  general,  with  hea^^y  additional  weight  for  the  black  belt,  because  we 
see  no  way  out  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South  except  through  agricultural 
education. 

Agricultural  education,  combined  with  '*  small  holdings  *'  of  land,  is  to  ns  the 
way  to  get  from  under  the  crop-mortp:age  system.  Can  we  get  from  under  it? 
Well,  we  actually  see  individuals  coming  out  from  under  it.  They  are  raising 
their  food  and  buying  land,  and  this  largely  because  of  the  stimulus  that  comes 
from  having  a  school  in  their  midst,  giving  agricultural  instruction  and  training. 
You  all  know  where  the  negro  was  at  the  time  of  his  emancipation.  He  was 
literally  in  the  air.  That  is  where  the  nation  left  him.  He  had  not  a  square  foot 
of  ground.  He  was  hungry.  He  had  no  loaf  of  bread.  He  had  no  land  to  get 
it  out  of.  If  he  had  had  the  land  he  had  no  plow,  and  if  he  had  had  the  i)low  he 
had  no  mule  to  pull  the  plow,  and  if  he  had  broken  up  the  ground  he  had  no  seed 
to  put  in  it,  and  if  he  could  have  gotten  his  crop  started  he  had  no  hoe  to  cultivate 
it  with,  and  if  he  had  been  able  to  cultivate  it  he  had  no  basket  or  bag  to  pick  the 
cotton  bolls  into.  He  had  a  shirt  to  his  back,  and  probably  an  old  pair  of  plow 
shoes.  However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  regard  the  crop-mortgage  system  as  a 
step  up.  It  meant  a  beginning  of  free  contract.  Free  contract  meant  that  these 
men  had  found,  as  they  say  down  there,  "a  man  to  go  on."  That  is  how  they 
have  been  going  ever  since,  getting  an  **  advance,"  and  giving  the  year's  crop  as 
security;  eating  their  cotton  before  they  pick  it;  living  under  a  credit-price  system 
out  of  the  store,  getting  their  food  over  the  counter,  then  finding  at  the  end  of 
every  year  they  nave  eaten  up  all  they  have  earned,  and  that  a  small  or  large 
balance  is  against  them. 

Within  the  last  three  months  (you  know  we  have  had  two  of  the  severest  sea- 
sons the  South  has  ever  known)  one  noticeable  thing  has  happened.  The  negroes 
who  are  buying  land,  although  they  are  having  a  very  hard  time,  are  not  dis- 
couraged. Of  those  that  are  not  buying  land,  many  get  discouraged,  and  the 
small  white  farmers  or  renters  are  getting  discouraged  also,  and  some  of  them 
are  leaving  their  farms  and  going  onto  the  railroads  and  into  the  cities. 

To  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  general  condition,  and  what  agricultural 
labor  has  to  say  about  it,  we  offer  our  farm  village  as  an  object  lesson,  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  is  not  enough,  we  are  sure,  to  teach  the  individual,  or  to  secure  an 
individual  home  and  farm,  but  there  must  be  a  neighborhood  of  farms  and  homes 
grouped  about  a  civilizing  center,  school  and  churcn,  etc.  There  is  such  a  neigh- 
borhood in  Lowndes  County,  endeavoring  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  farmer's 
life,  to  overcome  its  poverty  and  its  isolation.  We  believe  in  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion that  will  give  a  property  basis  to  the  negro's  manhood ,  and  enable  him  to  make 
something  of  nimseLF.  Our  hope  is  to  plant  these  neighborhoods  and  stimulate 
the  growth  of  them  in  our  county;  give  an  object  lesson,  and  let  it  work  as  far 
as  it  will.  We  look  to  the  farm  village  in  particular  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
child.  This  goes  to  the  root  of  matters,  for  the  child  is  going  to  drift  into  crime 
unless  something  is  done.  In  our  county  at  present  things  are  going  pleasantly 
so  far  as  the  race  question  is  concerned.  One  reason  why  I  speak  as  I  do  is 
because  white  and  colored  people  are  working  together  at  Calhoun .  Mr.  Chesnutt , 
a  Southern  white  man  sold  one  of  his  plantations  to  us.  Now  he  is  supervising 
the  buying  of  the  colored  people,  and  is  practically  the  agent  of  the  school,  work- 
ing with  us.  He  believes  land  owning  is  the  way  out  for  both  races  in  Lowndes 
Coimty.  Only  a  very  short  time  before  Calhoun  was  founded  there  was  a  race 
war  in  our  county.  That  means  there  was  actual  organized  fighting,  and  a  very 
considerable  fight  it  was.  It  grew  out  of  an  exceptionally  aggravating  case  of  arrest. 
Lowndes  County  has  had  its  full  share  of  lynching,  and  one  or  two  summers  ago 
we  had  an  aggravated  case  which  caused  a  lynching  not  very  far  from  us,  and  some 
of  the  men — not  all  of  them  by  any  means,  but  some  of  the  men— who  had  taken 
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part  in  that  race  war,  came  to  Calhotm's  colored  farmer,  John  W.  Lemon,  a 
graduate  of  Hampton,  and  said:  **  You  lead  ub,  we  are  ready."  And  what  did  he 
say  to  them.  There  was  his  opportunity.  He  got  those  men  together  and  said: 
Now  just  look  at  the  situation,  and  see  what  it  means.  What  was  the  situation? 
Well,  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  colored  man,  had  been  ordered  out  into  the  field; 
she  claimed  she  was  sick:  the  husband  then  said  to  the  man  who  ordered  her  out 
that  she  should  not  go;  that  she  was  sick.  The  white  man  went  for  his  shotgun. 
When  he  came  back  the  black  man  was  ready  with  his  gun.  and  shot  the  white 
man  first.  Then  finally  came  the  lynching.  The  black  man  was  hung  up  and 
riddled  with  shot.  *'  What,"  now  said  Mr.  Lemon,  **  is  the  real  trouble?  Is  it  not 
the  crop-mortgage  system,  and  the  control  of  the  labor  of  your  wife?  On  the  Ist 
of  January  you  mortgage  not  only  your  labor  but  the  labor  of  your  wife,  and 
the  man  has  a  right  to  the  labor  of  that  wife  in  this  case.  Is  it  not  better  to 
get  down  to  the  root  of  the  trouble:  to  get  land  and  homes,  instead  of  fighting 
and  setting  all  things  back?  Are  we  not  to  go  out  from  under  that  system,  so 
you  can  say  whether  your  wife  should  go  to  the  field  or  not?"  I  mention 
this  as  a  typical  case.  We  want  to  promote  kindly  race  feelings.  This  story 
hints  at  what  is  actually  taking  place  around  us.  It  can  not  be  thrown  into 
statistical  form,  but  I  think  it  was  worth  while,  really,  to  send  the  group  of  people 
to  Lowndes  County— the  eighteen  people,  black  and  white,  educated  blacks  and 
whites  working  together  in  an  agricultural  settlement;  worth  while  for  our  farm 
village  to  help  stave  off  the  possible  race  war  that  might  spring  up  in  our  county. 
We  find  the  one  thing  that  enables  the  black  man  to  pull  himself  together  and 
do  something,  is  to  give  him  the  motive  and  the  ambition  which  the  white  man 
requires  both  North  and  South;  the  chance  to  get  a  home.  The  other  day,  before 
I  left  the  South,  I  visited  and  held  a  meeting  on  the  Chesnutt  plantation,  and  on 
the  La  Grande  plantation.  The  farmers  and  their  wives  were  present.  We 
asked  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  questions,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  their 
farms:  How  far  are  you  along  in  breaking  up  your  land?  How  much  new  land 
have  you  taken  in?  How  much  cotton  are  you  planting?  How  much  food  are 
you  planning  for?    What  is  your  advance  going  to  be  this  year?    Here  is  the 

Eoint:  We  found  these  men  were  not  only  very  hard  at  work;  they  had  not  only 
roken  up  the  old  land  in  good  season,  but  were  taking  in  new  land:  they  not 
only  were  planning  to  be  sure  of  plenty  of  cotton,  but  they  were  planning  for 
food  as  never  before.  And,  furthermore,  they  were  all  seeing  how  low  they  could 
bring  down  the  advance.  They  were  seeing  the  meaning  of  thrift;  that,  no  mat- 
ter if  they  raise  three  times  as  much  cotton  as  now,  unless  they  raise  their  food 
and  unless  they  learn  how  to  save,  there  is  no  way  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  mean  by  advance,  the  advance  of  these  men  who  will 
rent  these  lands;  the  merchant  and  the  landlord?— A.  Many  of  the  men  who  are 
buying  land  have  to  get  an  advance,  and  they  get  it  from  Mr.  Chesnutt,  or 
through  him. 

Q.  Is  the  party  who  advances  land  to  the  tenants  the  landowner  or  the  mer- 
chant?—A.  We  have  both  cases.  We  have  some  absentee  landowners,  and 
merchants  who  are  also  landowners.  The  largest  landowner  near  us  is  both  a 
merchant  and  a  landowner. 

The  problem  with  the  negro  farmers  is  to  learn  how  to  raise  their  food  and  how 
to  save.  This  is  admitted  to  be  the  leading  question  of  prosperity  in  the  agricul- 
tural South— diversification  of  crops  and  raising  of  food,  and  the  habit  of  thrift; 
breaking,  in  short,  with  mere  cotton  raising.  Now,  these  colored  farmers  on  the 
Chesnutt  and  La  Grande  plantations  we  found  were  learning  to  save,  and  actually 
thinking  of  food  raising  as  a  part  of  this.  In  a  Review  article  which  appeared  a 
little  while  ago  there  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  colored  man  was  a  fail- 
ure as  a  farmer,  saying  also  that  he  was  a  failure  largely  because  slavery  had 
existed  and  produced  mere  black  muscle.  Slavery  did  not  produce  the  brain 
essential  to  our  modem  farmer.  In  a  way  this  is  only  too  true.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  to  realize  this  fact  is  to  realize  the  need  there  is  that  now  the  nation  should 
do  something  and  the  States  should  do  something  to  teach  that  man  to  be  a  farmer. 

We  have  a  farmers'  conference  meeting  each  month.  It  is  a  school  in  farming 
for  the  older  people.  The  economic  gospel  is,  raise  your  food  and  buy  your  land. 
The  black  farmers  of  our  farm  village  are  now  buying  some  3,600  acres.  Only  the 
other  day  a  man  wanted  to  sell  1 .000  acres  adjoining  one  of  our  plantations.  So 
the  opportunity  to  get  land  grows.  At  the  same  time  I  will  gay  frankly  there  are 
landowners  around  us  who  probably  do  not  altogether  sympathize  with  the  sell- 
ing of  land.  In  other  words,  they  take  it  that  the  land  buying  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  renting  system.  There  are  certain  conflicting  interests.  The  best  tenants 
are  the  men  who  want  to  buy  land.  The  point  is  this,  however:  these  very  men 
say  their  land  is  growing  poorer  all  the  time,  and  the  people  are  growing  poorer. 
This  is  a  double  fact.    It  tends  to  create  a  certain  unrest  and  discontent    Under 
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its  influence  the  boys  and  girls  are  beginning  to  drift  to  the  cities.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  get  to  the  railroad,  and  yon  can  play  the  tramp  on  a  freight  car  until  you 
get  to  Washington  or  Philadelphia.  So  the  negro  can  help  fill  the  slums  of  the 
northern  and  western  cities,  to  say  nothing  about  the  black  city  slums  in  the 
South  already  forming. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  definite  proposition  which  I  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit to  this  Industrial  Commission.  Are  you  going  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  colored  man  a  i  an  agricultural  laborer?  I  do  not  mean  colored  men  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  agricuituriU  condition  of  the  negro.  Can  yuu  investigate  that  as  a 
part  of  the  general  agricultural '  mestion?  If  so,  can  we  in  any  way  cooperate,  and 
can  you  in  any  way  help  us?  It  seems  to  us  that  carefully  selected  small  areas, 
thoroughly  examined  from  this  ag^cultural  point  of  view,  would  yield  results. 
These  areas  should  be  typical  ones,  selected  in  the  different  States,  representing 
different  sections  of  the  cotton  belt.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  cooperation  with 
such  settlements  as  Calhoun  and  with  the  other  schools,  such  as  Hampton,  Tus- 
Iteegee,  etc. ,  that  are  actuaUy  in  the  South  itself.  Some  money  would  be  required, 
but  money  alone  would  not  answer  the  case.  £zx)ert  supervision  would  be  still 
more  necessary,  and  what  we  should  want  the  experts  to  furnish  us  with  would 
be  two  things:  in  the  first  p;ace,  a  catechism  covering  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  to 
be  made,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  testimony,  taken  by  the  expert  himself  on 
the  spot,  to  guide  and  supplement  the  testimony  taken  by  the  various  schools. 

I  should  like  in  the  time  that  is  left  to  answer  any  question,  rather  than  to  go 
on  talking  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  (By  lir.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  the  extent  of  this  credit  system  of 
which  you  8i>eak. — A.  It  reaches  throughout  the  entire  agricultural  region.  I 
will  say  that  during  the  last  month  the  bitterest  word  ahnost  that  I  ever  saw 
written  ajgainst  the  merchant  was  written  for  a  county  paper  in  Alabama  by  a 
poor,  white  farmer  who  represents  the  small,  white,  farming  class.  Any  study  of 
the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  Black  Belt  should  include  the  white 
renter  of  that  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  the  advance  lien  system,  as  we  call  it  in  South  Caro- 
lina, extend  generally  throughout  the  cotton  belt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Danikl.)  What  is  your  proposition  for  the  relief  of  the  people; 
educational?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  to  furnish  the  money  for  this  education?'A.  The  nation  should  help. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  mean  in  the  way  of  agricultural  training  schools?— A. 
Yea;  and  I  am  thinking  especially  of  e  ementary  agricultural  training  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  such  as  the^  have  to  some  extent  in  Ireland  at  this  day.  Elementarv 
agricultural  education  is  given  in  the  country  districts.  Many  a  little  school- 
house  has  its  plot  of  ground,  where  the  staple  crops  of  the  district  are  cultivated 
by  the  children.    Russia  and  Austria  are  doin^  similar  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  In  your  observation  of  the  colored  people  what  do 
yon  tikink  is  the  general  effect  of  the  public  school  upon  them?— A.  I  am  afraid  it 
tends  to  unfit  for  the  real  struggle  for  existence:  that  it  is  only  too  true  and  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  men  coming  out  of  slavery  think  of  education  simply  as 
something  to  save  them  from  work,  especially  work  with  their  hands.  This  is  to 
a  degree  tiie  tendency  of  the  public-school  system  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  country, 
both  North  and  South.  As  to  the  South  in  particular,  and  the  colored  boys  and 
girls  alone,  I  am  reporting;  it  is  not  my  own  observation,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  observation  of  educated  and  friendly  white  men  and  of  educated  negroes,  who 
have  spoken  to  me  about  the  same  thing.  They  say  that  instead  of  lifting  up 
work  of  the  hands,  digpifying  it,  the  public  school  tends  to  make  them  think  they 
can  get  through  life  without  work,  in  particular  without  hand  work. 

Q.  Ordinary  public  school  education  tends  to  divert  a  man  from  work  in  some 
cases  rather  than  to  encourage  him?— A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  average  intelligence  of  these  ordinary  country  or 
fionning  people  in  Alabama;  do  they  show  a  disposition  to  learn?— A.  They  do. 
We  have  boys  who  walk  8  miles  a  day  to  come  to  school. 

Q.  Do  not  you  believe  there  is  more  intelligence  in  these  American  black  i)eople 
thiui  in  any  other  black  people  in  a  civilized  country  in  the  world?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Most  of  the  intelhgence  they  got,  they  got  in  slavery?— A.  I  think  slavery 
was  a  school  in  several  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Please  state  the  condition  of  your  8chool?'A.  We 
have  had  about  800  students  on  an  average  during  the  7  years.  We  have  18 
workers  there,  about  one-third  educated  blacks  from  Hampton,  and  the  rest 
educated  whites  from  the  North.  But  Calhoun's  life  is  peculiarly  a  neighborhood 
life.  We  are  trying  to  build  up  a  neighborhood  with  au  institutional  object  lesson 
at  the  center.    A  farm,  a  home,  a  school,  a  church  make  this  object  lesson. 

Q.  Under  what  control  is  this  school?— A.  It  is  u  corporation  under  no  denomi- 
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national  control.  It  is  seeking  in  every  way  to  work  in  con.1nDction  with  the 
State,  so  far  as  the  State  finds  it  possible  to  work  with  ns. 

Q.  From  what  source  do  you  obtain  funds?— A.  Voluntary  contributiona 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  Is  your  farm  owned  by  the  corporation? — A.  By  the  corporation. 

Q.  Does  your  corporation  engage  m  buying  land  and  selling  it?— A.  No;  that  is 
done  by  individuals. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  your  curriculum  go  in  education?— A.  Elementary 
work.  We  begin  with  the  free  kindergarten  and  go  up  through  the  grammar 
grades.  Our  students  run  from  5  years  to  21  years.  We  only  attempt  elementary 
education. 

Q.  Have  you  any  graduates  from  your  school?— A.  We  graduate  a  class  of  10 
this  year.    It  is  a  mixed  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Not  in  color?— A.  No;  all  black. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  condition  of  your  graduates  after  they 
leave  your  school?— A.  Very  promising,  indeed.  There  is  only  one  of  our  grad- 
uates so  far  about  whom  we  have  been  disappointed.  But  the  others  all  promise 
well  and  are  taking  hold.  For  instance,  some  are  buying  farms.  We  have  4  or 
5  students  who  are  already  becoming  landowners.  That  is  the  ambition  of  alL 
The  largest  colored  church  in  our  part  of  the  county  is  now  taken  care  of  by  one 
of  our  graduates.  He  is  a  level-headed  preacher  of  righteousness  and  of  vital 
Christianity.  Then  again,  during  the  last  year  our  students  have  reached  about 
800  pupils  in  the  county  public  schools. 

O.  What  is  the  comparison  between  those  in  your  locality  who  are  not  educated 
and  those  who  have  gone  through  your  schools? — A.  Very  marked.  Of  course,  in 
a  way  our  students  are  on  trial  still,  but  the  energy  and  determination  that  they 
are  snowing,  the  industry,  and  the  idea  they  have  of  what  they  want  in  the  way 
of  homes  and  farms,  and  of  higher  ways  of  living,  is  encouraging. 

Q.  Are  they  industrious  after  getting  through?— A.  They  are  all,  so  far,  looking 
toward  work,  and  they  are  trying  to  win  a  home  by  working  and  saving. 

Q.  Do  you  educate  them  to  the  proper  use  of  the  hands?— A.  In  the  use  of  the 
hands.  The  manual  training  room  has  just  come  up  as  a  part  of  onr  repair  shop. 
We  are  teaching  agriculture.  Farming  and  domestic  training  figure  as  one-half, 
and  the  larger  naif  in  some  ways.  Some  of  them  when  they  come  to  graduate 
say:  *'  The  book  seemed  to  us  at  nrst  the  great  thing.  We  found  it  to  be  a  great 
thing,  but  now  work  looks  just  as  large  as  a  part  of  education." 

Q.  What  is  the  disposition  to  go  on  with  their  education  after  leaving  the 
schools?— A.  Good,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  Most  important  of  all,  thev  are  not  only 
trying  to  go  on  with  their  education  but  are  trying  to  educate  those  around  them 
in  some  way. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  schools  have  you  in  your  State?— A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing that  is  exactly  like  our  settlement  and  farm  village  work.  I  would  rather 
stick  closely  to  our  own  experience  in  our  county.  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
other  schools. 

Q.  You  have  other  schools  in  the  State?— A.  We  are  trying  to  establish  branch 
schools  in  our  own  county. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Is  it  not  true  there  is  a  State  manual  labor  school  for 
the  colored  people  in  Alabama?— A.  The  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  Its  president,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  is  one  of  our 
trustees. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one?— A.  There  is  one  at  Huntsville. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  the  influence  of  that  school  that  started  up 
your  school  or  was  it  Hampton  that  led  up  to  yours? — A.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
together. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  is  the  condition  of  agriculture  down  there  as 
carried  on  by  the  white  people  in  that  county?    How  does  that  compare  with 

?'our  experience  and  observation,  with  those  colored  people?— A.  The  small  white 
armers  are  in  the  same  boat  with  the  colored  farmers,  so  far  as  the  crop-mortgage 
and  the  credit-price  system  go,  and  their  effect  on  land  and  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  whole  agricultural  industry  depressed?— A.  It  is 
depressed. 

^.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— A.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question,  but  I 
believe  the  South  must  have  a  new  agriculture,  and  that  means  that  she  must  for 
one  thing  take  care  of  her  soil,  feed  it,  and  then  take  her  food  out  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  can  you  raise  there  besides  cotton  in  Lowndes 
County?— A.  Com  is  a  leading  crop  after  cotton:  oats  rank  next. 

Q.  Can  you  raise  com  down  there  in  competition  with  the  com  that  comes  from 
the  West?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  not  carried  our  experiment  far 
enough  to  know. 

In  regard  to  the  ideal  of  farming  it  seems  to  us  that  one  thing  is  very  desirable 
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and  possible  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  that  is  **8aificienov  fanning**  as  a  basis  of 
lamily  life,  done  with  family  labor.  They  can  raise  food  enongh.  They  need  not 
compete  with  the  West  in  raising  com. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  economy  for  a  man  to  go  into  raising  that  product  for  pntting 
it  npon  the  market  for  sale,  but  for  home  consumption  it  will  pay?— A.  That  is 
the  point.  The  ideal  we  try  to  encourage  is  simply  that  of  a  competence  in  the 
home,  so  they  can  have  enough  to  build  and  furnish  a  decent  house  to  support  and 
educate  their  children  and  have  enough  for  a  rainy  day,  and  enough  for  old  age. 
The  only  highly  organized  industry  in  the  cotton  belt  is  the  cotton  industry. 
There  is  no  market  yet  for  other  things. 


Q.  Cotton  is  a  cash  crop?— A.  It  is  a  cash  crop.  ^ 


How  much  do  you  raise  to  the  acre  in  Lowndes  County?— A.  We  have  shown 
the  people  on  our  farm  how  you  can  raise  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  instead  of  a 
thira  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  the  average  yield  for  the  county. 

Q.  By  intensive  farming?— A.  By  intensive  fanning  and  by  mainly  using  the  cot- 
ton seed  as  fertilizer.  Wnen  it  comes  to  com— our  experiment  last  year  was  to 
show  them  that  instead  of  getting  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  the  average  crop, 
they  could  just  as  well  get  25  bushels.  We  believe  very  much  in  the  effect  in  the 
South  of  the  iM^minous  plants,  beans  and  pease.  Now  that  the  new  facts  have 
been  discovered,  and  we  Know  the  power  of  these  plants  to  ^ut  nitrogen  into 
the  soil,  we  believe  very  strongly  in  the  building  up  of  the  soil  through  that 
Nature  in  the  bottoms,  of  course,  by  her  overflow,  keeps  certain  lands  up.  All 
the  rest  of  the  land  is  "skinned."  The  moment  our  men  begin  to  own  a  little 
land,  a  little  bit  of  dirt  as  they  say,  they  do  not  want  that  washed  down  and  sent 
off  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  begin  to  think  also  about  feeding  it.  They 
have  been  taking  out  and  putting  nothing  back,  and  now  they  are  beginning  to 
feed  it  and  trying  to  feed  themselves  out  of  it  Our  practical  salvation  there  in 
agriculture  is  to  develop  just  that.  We  must  feed  ourselves  out  of  it,  the  land 
under  our  feet 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  How  many  acres  of  cotton  can  1  hand  till,  take  care 
of?— A.  The  average  farmer  has  about  25  acres;  that  means  about  8  bales  of  cot- 
ton.   They  do  not  get  that  as  an  average;  the  average  is  a  little  lower. 

I  Q.  That  you  mean  to  say  is  the  total  income  of  your  small  farmer?— A*  Yes, 

I         with  a  little  com  added. 

Q.  What  part  does  the  landlord  get  of  that?— A.  Lands  in  our  county  rent  all 

!         the  way  from  $2  to  $3  and  $:150  an  acre. 

I  Q.  Is  it  a  cash  rent? — A.  It  is  both  custom  rent,  or  cotton  rent,  and  cash  rent 

^         The  cash  rent  is  Rowing. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  custom  rent  on  the  phare  system?— A.  The  share  system 

'         has  largely  gone  out  among  us.    It  did  exist  at  one  time  to  some  extent,  and 
involved  one- half.    But  it  dropped  to  one- third,  and  the  people  went  out  of  it. 

9«  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Was  it  not  practiced  very  much  on  the  principle  of  one- 
third  for  the  land  and  .one- third  for  the  man  and  one- third  for  the  labor?— A. 
Where  you  furnished  your  own  stock  that  would  make  a  difference. 

Q.  If  the  landlord  furnished  the  machinery,  he  got  two-thirds?— A.  When  he 
did.  he  got  two-thirds,  but  in  our  county  it  gave  away  to  the  renting  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  native  white  people  cooperate  with  your  educar 
tional  efforts  there?— A.  We  have,  among  other  friends,  Mr.  Chestnutt,  already 
referred  to,  who  is  a  very  important  white  man  for  us  in  that  county.  He  is  not 
a  rich  man  nor  an  educated  man,  but  he  is  a  fine  type  of  a  good  American,  intel- 
ligent and  honorable.  He  owns  considerable  land,  and  he  is  working  with  us.  It 
grows  constantly  more  friendly.  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  down  there  is  the 
fact  that  we  get  along  so  well  with  our  white  neighbors.  From  the  beginning  the 
gospel  has  been  to  the  colored  people  there  that  the  way  out  for  one  race  in  that 
county  is  the  way  out  for  both  races  And  one  of  the  things  that  Mr.  (2)hestnutt 
did  that  was  helpful  was  that  he  emphasized  that.  He  says,  ''  I,  as  the  result  of 
niy  experience  (he  had  been  a  renter  for  a  great  part  of  his  life),  know  there  is 
no  way  out  for  the  white  man  as  a  renter.  I  found  the  way  out  myself  by  bujr- 
ing  land.  And  I  also  believe  that  there  is  no  prosperity  for  the  white  people  in 
our  county  except  as  the  colored  people  are  built  up,  and  there  is  no  prosperity  for 
the  blacks  except  as  the  whites  are  built  up.'*    That  sentiment  is  growing. 

State  of  MctsMchusettSy  County  of  Suffolk: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  1  believe  to  be  true. 

Pitt  Dillingham. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  November,  1899. 

I  Notarial  seal.]  John  D.  Bry  aut  ,  Notary  Public. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  XE.  LE  ORAHD  POWERS, 

Chief  IHviHon  0/ Agriculture,  U.  S.  CenMue. 

The  commission  met  at  10.59  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Le 
GraDd  Powers,  of  Minneapolifl,  Minn.,  apfwared  and  testified  as  follows  (the  topical 
plan  of  inquiry  on  agriculture  being  followed): 

d^.  (By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  may  state  your  full  name. — A.  Le  Grand 
Powers. 

Q.  And  yonr  residence?— A.  My  legal  residence  is  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  at  pres- 
ent I  Hin  stopping  here. 

i^.  tState  your  occupation  or  business.— A.  For  the  last  eight  years  I  was  com- 
miHBioEit'r  of  labor  of  Minnesota;  at  the  present  time  1  am  one  of  the  five  chief 
statist idaiiii  of  the  Census,  having  charge  ot  agriculture. 

Q.  Im  this  the  first  time  that  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Census  £>epart- 
ment?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  During  the  time  you  were  labor  statistician  of  Minnesota  did  you  g^ye  much 
of  your  tone  to  the  subject  of  statistics  regarding  agriculture?— A.  I  gave  a  large 
part  of  the  eatfitistical  work  of  the  department  to  that  subject.  In  Minnesota  the 
bureaii  ot  labor,  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  States,  has  two  functions — the  en- 
forcement of  laws  and  also  the  collection  of  statistics.  So  far  as  the  statistical 
work  was  concerned  1  gave  a  large  share  to  agriculture. 

(<^.  Did  that  take  you  over  the  field  of  agriculture?— A.  Certain  parts  of  it;  not 
the  whole  field. 

(j.  Yon  may  state  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  your  State  in  the  last  50  years.— A.  Minnesota 
was  juijt  beginning  to  be  settled  50  years  ago.  I  think  possibly  that  under  this 
subdivision  of  the  plan  of  inquiry  I  might  make  a  general  statement,  with  your 
permission.  I  would  say,  in  speaking  more  directly  to  the  first  two  topics,  "I. 
increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  the  several  State' 
dnriD^  the  past  50  years."  **2.  Comparative  condition  of  those  so  engaged;'* 
that  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  in  50  years  the  agricultural  population  has 
a  little  more  than  doubled.  B^om  1850  to  1890  the  population  engaged  in  agri- 
cult  uro  increased  from  substantially  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  to  twenty-seven 
mtllionH,  and  the  following  changes  took  place  among  the  farm  families :  The  farm 
owners,  who  in  1850  constituted  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  the  farm  families,  in- 
ci  eaH4^d  nntil  they  became  a  little  over  60  per  cent ;  the  other  sections  of  the  farm 
po])ulution  that  in  1850  were  slaves,  wage  laborers,  and  tenants  had  decreased  from 
abont  An  or  4U  to  substantially  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farm  families. 
To  the  extt-nt  represented  by  these  figures  the  ownership  of  farms  had  increased 
and  the  dependent  forms  of  farm  labor  had  decreased.  Of  these  dependent  forms, 
tenancy  hail  increased  very  markedly  and  the  other  two  had  decreased  to  a  very 
great  extent.  The  slaves  had  vanished.  They  represented  in  1850  about  19  per 
cent  of  the  farm  families,  giving  them  the  same  number  to  a  family  that  was  the 
average  oi:  the  whites.  The  wage  laborers  that  in  1850  constituted  somewhere  in 
the  netghb<»rbood  of  16  per  cent  of  the  farm  families  had  been  increased  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  although  thus  increased,  at  the  end  of  40  years,  in 
18yu,  the  relative  number  of  families  engaged,  for  wages— that  is,  the  head  of  the 
faniily  engaged  for  wages — had  so  decreHsed  that  it  was  less  than  either  one  of 
those  classes  in  1850.  The  tenants  represent,  as  a  whole,  an  improvement  above 
the  condi tion  of  the  farm  laborers,  from  which  they  have  risen.  There  is  possibly 
an  exception  to  be  made  to  this  statement.  Some  of  the  negro  farm  tenants  in  the 
Sonth  donlitless  represent  a  lower  industrial  level  than  the  average  farm-laboring 
faniily —farm- wage  family— of  the  North.  As  showing  further  what  that  increase 
of  farm  ownership  has  been,  I  will  state  it  in  another  wa>  which  will  more  fnlly 
exhibit  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  among  the  farm  families,  so  far  as 
it  relate^j  to  tenure.  In  the  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  1850  there  had 
been  settled  on  the  farms  a  total  population  of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions,  and 
of  the  families  in  that  population  substantially  one-half  were  farm  owners.  The 
next  40  years  saw  another  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  added  to  the  American  popu- 
lation, or  the  same  as  from  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  down  to  1850 ;  and  out  of 
that  second  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  five  out  of  every  six  families  added  were 
those  of  larm  owners. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  That  improvement  was  not  due  to  the 
iinijrovenient  of  conditions  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  rather  to  immi- 
gration and  the  taking  up  of  public  lands  in  the  West  under  the  homestead  act?— 
A.  The  Urst  150  years  of  this  country  had  seen  immigration  from  Europe  just  the 
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same  as  the  last  40  years;  bat  while  during  that  first  immignration  only  a  smull 
poitiofn  of  the  fanners  were  able  to  become  farm  owners,  the  second  one  did  see  a 
lar^  proportion  of  them  rise  to  ownership.  Of  coarse,  the  more  liberal  land  laws 
assisted  these  people  who  came  here  to  rise.  They  had  never  been  farm  owners 
in  EoTope.  Tney  were  there  wa^  laborers.  We  are  now,  as  I  understand  it, 
discnssing  whether  the  conditions  on  the  farm  have  improved.  They  have 
improved.  It  matters  not  why  they  have  improved,  or  how  they  have  improved, 
providing  there  has  been  that  improvement.  I  will  agree  with  yon  that  one  of  the 
causes  for  that  improvement  has  been  oar  improved  land  laws,  which  give  the 
owner,  which  give  the  slave,  which  give  the  farm  laborer  a  chance  to  rise  which 
he  never  had  at  any  time  before  1850.  As  showing  farther  this  improved  condi- 
tion, I  will  mention  the  fact  that  on  the  frontier  to-day,  even  in  the  semiarid 
regions  of  the  West,  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  the  people  who  try  to  make 
homes  who  succeed  than  in  central  New  York  at  the  bennnmg  of  this  century. 
In  the  early  settlement  of  central  New  York  a  great  body  of  the  land  wiis  taken 
np  under  contract.  Not  one-fourth  of  the  men  who  thus  took  up  land  and  made 
clearings  ever  perfected  title  to  the  same.  Further,  the  chances  of  a  man  who  is 
in  debt  paying  off  that  debt  on  a  Western  farm  are  at  least  ten  times  what  they 
were  in  oentrid  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Speaking  of  8,  the  effect  of  improved  machinery  on  labor,  I  would  say  that  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  elevation  of  labor.  It  has  called ,  first,  for  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  workingman  on  the  farm;  it  has  stimulated  that,  and  it  has  otherwise  improved 
the  intellectual  status  of  the  American  farmer.  It  has  thus  been  one  of  the  great 
factors  in  this  general  upward  movement  which  we  have  alluded  to.  It  is  a  greater 
factor  forjgooa  even  than  the  land  laws,  however  valuable  they  may  be. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  improved  machinery  general  throughout 
the  United  States  upon  farms,  or  is  it  local?— A.  It  is  more  fully  employed,  I  think, 
in  the  central  West  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

9*  Is  it  to  any  extent  in  the  South?— A.  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  South,  and  1 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  Southern  labor  has  not  ever  used  that  machinery  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  have  left  that  section  to  one  side  of  the  progress  that  has 
come  to  the  North. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  used  in  the  South?— A.  I  should  say  it  is  largely  because  the 
help,  the  negro,  is  neither  industrially  trained  nor  educated  in  the  knowledge  of 
books. 

Q.  To  express  it  flatly,  you  mean  to  say  that  the  labor  in  the  South  is  not  fit  to 
use  improved  machinery?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  educated  up  to  its  use. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  practical  agriculture  in  the  South?— A.  Nothing, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word.  My  impressions  I  have  given  you,  and  they  are  nothing 
more  than  impressions,  concerning  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  agricultural  machinery,  which 
is  used  in  the  West  generally,  is  not  used  in  the  South  in  similar  kinds  of  a;^ricul- 
ture?— A.  I  think  that  quite  possibly  in  the  same  lines  of  agriculture  it  may  be 
used,  but  not  to  so  large  an  extent.  For  example,  corn  raising  in  the  South  is 
more  limited  than  in  the  North,  and  for  this  reason  machinery,  I  take  it,  does  not 
become  so  great  a  factor  as  it  is  in  our  Western  States  in  com  raising. 

Q.  Is  it  economically  possible  to  use  this  machinery  on  small  plantations?— A. 
Not  all  of  it. 

(j.  Is  not  that  the  true  answer  to  Colonel  Livingstones  question?— A.  That  fact 
in  part  explains  this  difference. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Are  the  farms  in  the  South  as  large  as  they 
are  in  the  North,  outside  of  the  great  grain-raising  country?— A.  They  are;  but  I 
understand  that  many  of  the  original  large  plantations  are  now  divided  up  into  a 
ffreat  many  small  ones.  The  South  used  to  nave  more  large  plantations  than  the 
North. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  true  we  have  by  50  per  cent  the 
largest  plantations  in  the  South?— A.  I  think  you  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  production  of  cereals  in  the  South,  how  many 
bushels  do  they  raise  compared  with  the  great  Northwest,  where  this  machinery 
is  used?— A.  As  a  whole  they  raise  much  smaller  crops  than  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  comparison?— A.  I  can  not 

Q.  Under  the  present  Southern  cultivation,  is  there  any  need  for  labor-saving 
machinery?— A.  1  would  not  say  no  need;  there  has  been  none  introduced;  1 
should  say  there  was  need  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Is  it  true  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Southern  plantations  better  fitted  for  machinery  than  anything  you  have  outside 
of  yonrprairies?- A.  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  use  it?— A.  I  should  lay  it  to  tne  help  more  than  anything. 
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Onr  machinery  is  the  creation  of  the  thought  and  labor  of  many.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  work  of  countless  farmers,  who  are  the  real  inventors;  and  until  you  hav( 
educated  all  the  people  to  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  science,  practical  and  theo 
retical,  so  that  they  can  grasp  the  elements  of  the  problem,  they  are  not  in  shap< 
in  any  given  section,  either  to  introduce,  or  devise,  or  improve,  or  adjust  to  thei] 
locality  the  highest  grade  of  improved  machinery.  That  is  true  of  any  art.  Anc 
if  the  Southern  negro  is  the  equal  of  the  W<»stem  farm  owner,  with  whom  is  th< 
center  of  the  invention  or  introduction  of  this  machinery,  then  there  is  a  mis 
understanding  on  my  part.  I  think  that  he  is  not.  Whatever  his  good  qualitie 
or  his  bad  qualities  in  this  inventive  quality,  he  is  not  the  equal  of  the  men  wh( 
stand  close  to  the  soil  in  the  same  relation  in  the  North;  and  here  is  one  reasoi 
why  there  has  not  been  the  introduction  and  application  of  machinery  to  the  greal 
staples  of  the  South  as  there  has  to  those  of  the  North.  I  do  not  say  thai 
machinery  can  not  be  applied  to  the  staples  of  the  South.  I  believe  that  it  can  anc 
will  ultimately  be  so  applied,  but  it  will  be  only  when  the  average  Southern  negn 
workman  has  attained  to  a  mechanical  education  equal  to  that  now  possessed  b] 
the  white  machine-using  farmer  of  the  Northwest.  When  the  cotton  ^^^wer  oi 
the  South  has  the  same  ^ade  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  mechamcal  prin 
ciples  as  the  wheat  raiser  of  the  North,  you  will  have  the  same  progress  ii 
machinery,  and  with  that  the  same  larger  general  advancement.  The  question  ii 
one  of  race  fitness,  educational,  and  industrial  as  well  as  book  knowledge.  Indus 
trial  education  cuts  a  larger  figure  than  any  other.  I  here  refer  to  that  form  oi 
industrial  education  for  which  Booker  Washington  is  agitating. 

As  to  causes  of  irregularity  of  employment:  The  greatest  irregularity  oi 
employment  in  the  North,  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  is  found  where  th€ 
farmers  are  engaged  in  raising  one  or  two  staple  crops  to  the  neglect  or  exclusioi 
of  any  wide  system  of  diversified  industry.  They  are  engaged  in  the  busy  seasor 
in  cultivating  these  staples;  when  that  is  over  many  become  idle.  There  was  oi 
that  irregularity  far  more  in  the  early  days  of  the  West  than  there  is  to-day, 
because  the  great  central  States  of  the  North,  where  over  half  of  our  products 
are  raised,  are  tending  naturally  and  inevitably,  though  slowly,  toward  «  diversity 
of  crops  that  keeps  the  men  engaged  on  the  farms  for  a  greater  relative  propor 
tion  of  the  year;  and  thus  irregularity  of  employment,  owing  to  this  change,  if 
decreasing. 

Speaking  to  5,  the  transient  labor  in  poor  seasons,  I  will  say  that  this  is,  for  the 
reasons  above  given,  decreasing.  The  average  number  of  days  employed  in  the 
year,  I  would  say,  is  steadily  increasing  wherever  the  farmers  are  developing  a 
wide  system  of  diversified  farming. 

The  tendency  of  agricultural  labor  to  seek  other  employment  has  many  factors, 
Sometimes  when  we  educate  boys  we  educate  them  just  enough  to  take  them  awaj 
from  the  farms.  Onr  so-called  agricultural  colleges  sometimes  educates  them  in 
wrong  lines.  I  think  that  is  true  of  half  of  our  agricultural  schools.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  in  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  they  are  educating  the  men  tc 
stay  home.  When  they  leave  the  school  they  are  educated  to  a  love  of  farming 
they  go  back  and  become  important  factors  for  the  elevation  of  the  farmers.  Thej 
aid  in  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  elements  oi 
success.  Thus  the  sections  to  which  thejr  go  become  doubly  imbued  with  thif 
spirit  of  improvement  and  progress.  Judging  from  the  result  of  this  school  wori 
in  Minnesota,  I  think  that  so  far  as  the  tendency  in  agriculture  to  seek  othei 
employment  needs  a  remedy  it  will  be  found  in  a  wider  education  of  the  farming 
people  in  the  science  and  practice  of  the  highest  agriculture.  We  need  on  the 
farm  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  business  success.  It  is  not  true  that  anj 
fool  can  make  a  success  of  farming  under  any  and  every  condition.  The  widesi 
success  in  farming  is  found  only  where  there  is  intelligence,  foresight,  and  energy, 
These  are  the  elements  that  make  success  anywhere.  As  the  farmers  are  educatec 
in  all  these  virtues  and  comprehend  that  the  farm  does  give  an  opportunity  foi 
their  exercise,  any  undue  movement  to  the  cities  will  be  checked  and  held  ii 
abeyance. 

Crop  sharing  is  the  old  method  of  tenancy  as  a  rule  in  the  Northern  States.  II 
is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  tenancy  where  the  tenant  has  only  a  small 
amount  of  capital.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  at  the  present  time,  where  the 
tenants  are  improving  in  general  status,  for  them  to  assume  the  risk  and  pay  u 
cash  rental.  When  our  farms  were  worth  but  very  little,  the  land  and  the  capi- 
tal invested  were  small,  and  almost  any  man  could  become  a  tenant.  To-day,  ii 
sections  where  farm  lands  are  valuable  and  the  capital  invested  is  large,  it  takec 
a  man  of  some  wealth  and  some  capital  to  become  a  cash  tenant;  and  the  most 
desirable  tenants  are  those  with  that  capital,  and  they  prefer,  as  they  have  businesi 
sense,  to  take  a  cash  rental  instead  of  the  older,  primitive,  and  lower'  form  of  s 
share  of  the  proceeds. 
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Q.  (By  Repreeentative  Gardner.)  What  is  the  general  basis  throughout  the 
country  of  rental  by  crop  sharing?— A.  Where  a  tenant  furnishes  the  implements 
!ind  machinery  and  live  stock,  he  usually  receives  one-half  of  the  product.  If  the 
man  who  owns  the  farm  furnishes  all  the  stock,  implements,  and  seed,  the  tenant 
only  has  one-third.  In  the  latter  case  the  tenant  is  a  man  who  has  no  capital  and 
>:imply  puts  in  his  labor.  He  receives  a  small  return.  It  is  otherwise  where  the 
tenant  puts  in  the  capital  and  seed  and  has  his  implements,  horses,  and  tools,  and 
;>art  of  the  stock.    He  receives  a  larger  share  of  the  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Ha  rris.  )  Is  the  tendency  to  tenancy  increasing  in  this  country? —  • 
\.  That  depends  upon  what  form  of  tenancy  you  refer  to.  The  tenancy  that 
involves  large  holdmg  of  land  by  capitalists  of  great  wealth  and  a  permanent 
tenant  class  practically  never  existed  in  this  country  except  in  New  York  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  East.  That  form  of  tenancy  came  to  an  end  in  1846  bv  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  New  York  in  that  year.  Up  to  that  time  there  was' a 
large  x)ermanent  tenant  class.  Farms  were  leased  for  long  periods  of  time,  100 
years,  8  generations.  Tenants  could  not  become  ferm  owners.  The  system  bred 
discontent,  and  in  1846  the  question  of  farm  tenancy  liecame  an  issue  in  politics 
and  defeated  Silas  Wright  for  governor  and  elected  Young.  A  new  constitution 
was  adopted  in  New  York  also  in  1846.  That  forbade  leasing  farm  lands  for  more  ' 
than  12  years.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  x)ermanent,  fixed,  tenant 
class  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  that  the  bam  burning  period?— A.  Yes;  and  Dela- 
ware County  was  declared  by  Governor  Wright  in  a  state  of  insurrection  during 
the  period.  In  certain  parts  of  Illinois  and  some  other  sections  of  our  country 
there  are  a  few  large  tracts  of  land  operated  by  tenants  who  never  have  a  chance 
to  buy  the  land  they  till.  The  land  is  owned  by  capitalists,  who  will  not  sell  the 
same.  Those  places  are,  however,  few  in  number.  Tenancy,  except  in  these  few 
isolated  places,  is  a  step  toward  farm  ownership.  Many  men  are  able,  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime,  to  accumulate  enough  money  to  own  a  farm  free  and  clear. 
They  seek  in  their  old  age  to  retire  from  farming.  They  surrender  their  farms  to 
some  one  first  as  a  tenant.  That  is  very  frequently  their  son  or  daughter  or  son- 
in-law  or  some  relative,  and  very  frequently  it  is  a  hired  man  who  has  been  with  ^ 
them  a  series  of  years  and  whom  they  trust.  That  man  takes  charj^e  of  the  farm, 
is  a  tenant  for  a  while,  and  then  ultimately  becomes  the  owner.  That  phase  of 
tenancy  is  larger  (ban  it  used  to  be,  and  is  increasing  in  every  portion  of  the 
country.  It  is  more  markedly  increasing  in  the  West,  because  originally  the 
farmers  there  were  all  young  men.  Land  was  cheap  and  all  were  owners.  But 
when  those  first  settlers  become  old,  land  rises  in  value  and  all  is  settled,  and  it 
becomes  necessarv  for  the  young  man  who  wishes  to  rise  in  the  world  to  begin 
l.fe  as  a  tenant.  l3ut  the  drift  of  that  tenancy  is  upward.  This  you  will  find  by 
noting  the  average  age  of  the  owners  and  tenants.  In  the  census  volume  on 
Farms  and  Homes  it  is  found  that  the  farm  families  whose  head  or  chief  members 
were  under  25  years  of  age  are  very  largely  tenants;  of  those  over  45  years  of  age 
nine-tenths  are  owners.  If  you  include  men  unmarried  and  married,  owners, 
tenants,  and  wage  laborers,  you  will  find  that  the  males  only  25  years  of  age  who 
are  owners  make  up  but  3  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  workers,  while  as  you 
go  down  in  life  that  per  cent  rises  until  it  becomes  very  great.  The  average 
young  man  works  as  a  farm  laborer  on  his  father's  farm  or  somebody's  else  farm; 
his  father  dies;  he  may  succeed  his  father  on  the  farm;  if  he  does  not,  he  may 
start  on  some  other  farm  as  a  tenant,  and  if  he  succeeds  he  may  buy  the  same; 
and  it  is  bv^coming  more  and  more  common  for  him  to  start  as  a  farm  laborer. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Under  the  share  system  what  protectif)n 
has  the  landowner  as  to  the  saving  and  caring  for  his  farm  land?— A.  The  character 
of  the  tenant. 

Q.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  tenant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  farmer  looks  after  some  other  business  and  leaves  the  land  in  the  hands 
of  the  crop  sharer,  does  the  land  as  a  rule  deteriorate?— A.  If  he  is  some  relative 
to  the  man  who  looks  after  the  land,  i^s  quality  may  be  held  up.  If  he  is  a  stranger, 
it  has  about  an  even  chance  to  deteriorate.  About  25  or  30  years  ago  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  rich  farmers  to  buy  up  adjoining  farms  and  then  lease 
them  out  to  tenants,  and  in  doing  that  they  had  to  take  all  sorts  of  tenants.  Their 
farms  weie  so  generally  deteriorating  that  they  found  it  to  be  unprofitable,  and 
they  went  to  selling  their  land;  it  was  better  for  them. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  share  system  for  the  farmers  generally  all  over 
this  country? — A,  No.    Wherever  the  system  is  introduced  with  a  view  of  making 
a  permanent  tenant  class,  it  is  making  a  failure.     There  is  a  natural  check  to-day  - 
upon  the  growth  of  tenancy,  except  where  there  is  a  legitimate  relation  between 
the  family,  where  the  father  is  giving  over  to  the  son  or  someone  whom  he  wants  - 
as  a  successor,  paving  the  way  to  an  owner.    The  share  system  is  a  detriment  to 
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the  f  ariuing  interests.  That  is  the  check  that  exists  in  nature  on  the  nndne  growth 
of  the  tenant  system  in  this  country. 

Q.  Hew  are  farm  laborers  cared  for  generally?  What  privileges  or  helps  do 
they  get  besides  their  wages?— A.  In  our  section  the  average  farm  hand  lives  with 
the  family  of  the  employer,  in  the  same  house,  boards  at  the  same  table,  and  is 
one  of  them. 

Q.  Does  the  married  hand  board  there?— A.  Yes,  of  course;  but  as  a  rule  more 
married  men  get  their  homes  and  live  in  them  with  their  families. 

Q.  When  that  man  lives  by  himself,  is  his  house  and  garden  furnished  him  free?— 
A.  As  a  rule,  if  he  works  by  the  year  or  by  the  month.  But  you  will  note  this,  that 
the  number  of  married  men  among  the  farm  laborers  is  relatively  a  diminishing 
quantity.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  less  than  one-third  the  relative  number  of 
married  men,  heads  of  families,  apart  from  that  of  their  employer  to-day  that 
there  was  in  1850. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  agricultural  labor  to  seek  other  employment  due  to  want 
of  good  living,  as  a  rule? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Or  is  it  the  fact  that  they  do  not  want  to  do  manual  labor?— A.  I  would  state 
the  situation  a  little  differently.  Let  us  see  some  of  the  facts.  One  man  to-day 
on  a  farm  out  in  the  West  raising  cereals  for  food  can  produce  as  much  wheat  or 
com  on  an  average  as  ten  men  did  in  New  England  in  1850.  A  given  number  of 
men  on  the  farm,  as  a  rule,  can  produce  as  much  food  as  twice  their  number  conld 
50  years  ago.  Something  must  be  done  to  give  the  extra  men  employment,  and 
that  extra  employment  comes  in  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  other  indus- 
tries. If  our  agriculture  had  not  made  this  improvement  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  men  can  raise  far  more  food  products  than  their  fathers,  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  supporting  the  life  of  such  a  great  number  of  people  as  are 
en.u:aged  in  transportation  and  manufacturing.  Our  progress  on  the  farms  in  the 
line  of  increased  productivity  of  labor  renders  it  possible  to  sustain  life  for  great 
numbers,  and  the  progress  of  these  others  in  turn lielps  the  farmer.  There  couies 
a  natural  sort  of  adjustment  between  the  life  on  the  faim  and  the  life  in  the  city, 
and  this  excess  driftia  where  it  can  find  work. 

Q.  If  I  understand,  you  are  willing  to  charge  largely  this  tendency  to  seek  other 
employment  to  the  fact  that  our  farmers,  by  using  improved  implements  and 
machinery,  are  thereby  displacing  hand  labor?— A.  To  a  certain  amount. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  rural  sections  the  poorer  facilities  for  education,  getting 
the  newspai)ers,  daily  mail,  and  all  those  things  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
tendency  to  herd  in  the  cities?— A.  With  some  people. 

Q.  As  a  rule  are  farmers  living  from  their  farms  as  well  as  people  of  other  pro- 
fessions and  callings?— A.  That  would  depend  more  upon  the  farmer  than  on  the 
classes.    I  know  farmers  that  live  better  than  the  average  lawyers  do. 

O.  Do  those  engaged  in  farming,  generally,  get  as  good  a  living  as  those  in  other 
callings,  those  in  transportation  and  manufacturing,  and  lawyers  or  politicians? — 
A.  I  will  say  that  I  would  not  want  to  live  as  some  farmers  do  in  some  sections. 
Let  us  make  a  comparative  statement  and  see  how  we  ought  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. If  you  speak  of  the  uneducated  farmer,  the  farmer  without  any  culture  of 
any  kind,  one  who  is  only  capable  of  doing  the  hardest  manual  work,  it  is  unfair 
to  compare  his  stvle  of  life  with  that  of  the  educated  mechanic  in  cities,  becanse 
the  educated  mechanic  represents  a  higher  standard;  but  if  you  compare  him  with 
the  uneducated  week  or  day  laborer  in  the  city,  I  should  say  that  their  living  is 
substantially  the  same.  The  man  in  the  city  gains  certain  things  and  loses  certain 
others. 

Q.  Do  the  ordinary  farmers  dress  as  well  and  live  as  well  and  furnish  their 
houses  as  well  and  pay  as  much  to  the  preacher  and  school  teacher  as  the  other 
classes? — A.  I  should  say  yes,  for  any  given  section  in  which  the  farmers,  say  in 
the  North,  are  selected,  for  example.  I  should  say  even  in  the  South  that  the  poor 
negro  who  works  on  the  farm,  representing  a  certain  stage  of  natural  develop- 
ment, will  give  as  much  to  the  preacher,  for  example,  as  the  same  man  would  if 
in  the  city.  That  I  know  is  true  in  the  North;  and  he  will  have  as  good  clothes 
in  the  North,  assuredly;  and  he  will  buy  as  good  papers  and  as  many  of  them. 

Q.  Tlie  agriculturists  all  over  this  country  claim  tnat  they  are  not  doing  ad  well 
as  other  callings  or  professions? — A.  I  do  believe  that  our  farmers  are  not  as  well 
off  as  some  city  people,  the  men  who  represent  a  type  of  life  above  them.  It  is 
another  thing  when  you  compare  them  with  the  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the 
city  of  the  same  education,  training,  and  thought — the  ability  to  enjoy  and  nse. 
You  will  find  in  the  older  sections  of  Minnesota  as  many  pianos  among  the 
farmers  as  you  will  among  the  same  grade  of  mechanics.  You  will  find*  more 
daily  papers  among  the  mechanics  than  among  the  farmers,  owing  to  the  question 
of  mails.    When  you  go-on  to  the  mere  frontier,  out  to  the  new  section,  say  the 
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Red  River  Valley  or  the  newer  conntiee,  yoa  will  not  find  so  many  pianos  and 
organs,  fine  dresses  and  fine  wagons.  Whj?  Because  those  men  are  beginning 
life,  and  they  are  doing  that  which  the  ambitions  mechanic  who  is  wise  enongh  to 
forestall  a  little  of  the  present  to  gain  the  fntnre  will  do.  They  go  without  some 
of  these  things  for  the  time  being.  1  wonld  not  want  to  say  that  the  farmers  on 
the  frontier  in  sod  houses  have  all  these  things,  because  they  do  not. 

There  are  more  mortgages  foreclosed  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  three  times 
oyer.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  question  of  debt  is  probablyin  certain  portions 
of  New  York  and  New  England  ten  times  as  great  as  in  the  Western  and  South- 
western States.  The  Eas  t  is  suffering  very  much  from  the  competit :on  of  the  West 
in  the  production  of  certain  great  staples,  and  that  competition  is  bound  to  be  felt 
more  severely  in  the  future  than  it  is  to-day,  for  the  West  has  only  begxm  to  bring 
that  competition  to  bear. 

Q.  What  portion  of  farm  products  enters  into  our  exports?— A.  Very  large, 
diiectly  ana  indirectly.  If  you  take  agriculture  in  its  primary  and  secondary 
stages,  as  meat  products  and  flour,  etc.,  it  makes  up  very  much  the  larger  share; 
80  or  90  per  cent 

Q.  How  and  where  are  the  prices  of  our  foreign  exports  fixed?— A.  Very  largely 
in  Europe;  competition  of  the  world;  the  world  market;  wherever  you  may  make 
it  center. 

Q.  When  the  people  who  produce  90  per  cent  of  our  exports  are  thrown  on  the 
mercy  of  foreign  markets  to  fix  their  prices,  is  it  not  likely  that  they  will  be  skinned, 
especially  where  the  question  of  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  material 
enters  largely  into  the  whole  question,  and  is  not  that  one  of  the  great  troubles  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country?— A.  I  would  say  yes  and  no.  Now,  let  me  illustrate 
where  I  say  yes  and  where  no.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  give  you  my  idea:  The 
farmers  in  Minnesota,  who  raise  millions  of  bufihels  and  who  determine  the  price 
of  wheat,  are  not  suffering  as  the  farmers  in  New  York,  who  raise  but  a  little. 
The  farmers  in  Iowa  are  not  suffering,  where  they' are  raising  great  quantities  of 
com  and  beef  and  pork,  as  much  as  the  farmer  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or  Ver- 
mont, where  they  are  raising  a  little.  The  man  in  the  West,  who  is  absolutely 
dominating  the  market,  is  not  sufl^ering,  but  the  man  is  suffering  in  the  East  who 
is  seeking  to  produce  farm  products  in  competition  with  the  man  who  dominates 
the  market. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  prices  of  our  farm  products  are  fixed  in 
foreign  markets  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  outside  world  with  our  pro- 
ducers?— ^A.  I  would  state  that  in  this  way:  The  markets  of  the  world  have  their 
prices  fixed  by  the  competition  of  America.  The  markets  of  the  world  are  domi- 
nated by  the  product  of  the  American  farm  under  its  most  favorable  conditions. 

Q.  Why  does  not  Chicago  or  New  York  fix  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  world?— A. 
They  do  more  to  do  it  than  any  other  section. 

Q.  How  is  it  wheat  is  priced  in  Liverpool?— A.  You  can  state  the  matter  in 
many  ways.  The  price  on  the  farm  is  the  price  in  Liverpool,  in  any  great  market, 
minus  the  price  of  sending  it  there;  but  the  product  that  is  raised  here  in  this 
countr^r  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced  will  determine  the  price  at 
which  it  is  so^d  over  there.  I  am  now  si)eaking  of  general  conditions,  to  which 
there  are  exceptions.  Then  there  may  be  a  crop  failure  in  Europe;  that  is  one  of 
the  factors  affecting  the  world;  it  raises  the  world's  demand,  and  there  is  a  time 
when  the  world's  demand  affects  the  price  in  the  United  States;  but  if  you  take  a 
series  of  years,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  world  is  determined  by  the  price  at  which 
it  can  1  e  produced  in  the  cheapest  place.  That  is  a  fundamental  law  in  political 
economy. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  gives  foreign  markets  the  power  and  control  over  foreign 
products  in  this  cotmtry?— A.  They  do  not  have  that  power.  Foreigrn  production 
and  consumption  unite  with  home  production  and  consumption  in  fixing  the  prices 
of  all  products.  That  is  all.  For  any  given  product  of  the  farm  or  shop  the 
highest  price  is  found  where  the  people  buy  the  most  and  produce  the  Ie:ist;  that 
for  wheat  is  Liverpool;  for  iron  is  Asia  and  Africa.  Liverpool  does  not  fix  the 
price  of  wheat  or  cotton  any  more  than  Africa  fixes  that  of  iron  and  steel.  All 
prices  are  established  in  one  way.  I  will  give  a  concrete  case:  Here  are  a  thousand 
men  working  in  the  production  of  any  article,  as  wheat  or  pig  iron;  each  one  of 
that  thousand  exerts  a  certain  influence;  you  take  one  of  them  out  and  you  lessen 
by  one-thousandth  the  factors  intervening  there;  you  cut  it  down  to  one-half,  and 
you  have  one-half.  If  Europe  and  the  world  represent  one-half  and  America 
one-half  of  the  producing  power,  then  they  each  have  one-half  of  the  influence  in 
the  determination  of  the  price;  and  they  always  have  it;  they  are  entitled  to 
have  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  markets  of  Europe,  to  which  we  send 
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our  manafactnred  products,  have  as  much  influence  in  fixing  the  prices  of  those 
manufactured  products  as  the  markets  to  which  our  great  cereals  go  have  in  fix- 
ing the  prices  of  cereals?— A.  I  should  say,  relatively,  yes;  the  same  conditions 
apply  to  both  manufacturers  and  farmers.  The  farmer  who  is  so  situated  that  he 
can  produce  large  quantities  of  grain  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  world  fixes  the 
price  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  within  certain  limits;  that  is,  he  does  more  to  fix 
it  than  any  other  single  individual.  The  men  who  can  use  Minnesota  iron  ore, 
which  is  produced  under  conditions  the  cheapest,  and  can  make  use  of  modem 
machinery,  have  more  to  do  in  fixing  the  price  of  steel  in  the  world  than  any  other 
equal  number  of  men,  iJthough  even  their  prices  and  the  prices  of  the  world  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  other  men  who  are  engaged  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  working. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.  )  Have  the  manufacturer  and  the  miner  the 
same  competition  in  foreign  markets  to  face  and  meet  that  the  farmer  has? — A. 
With  limitation.  Let  me  see  what  that  limitation  is:  In  so  far  as  our  manufac- 
turer finds  a  sale  for  his  products  in  this  country,  and  he  is  producing  an  article 
which  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  even  quite  supply  the  home  demand, 
and  the  excess  comes  from  the  Old  World,  and  he  is  protected  with  an  item  of  tariff 
or  import  tax,  then  his  price  is  not  whoUv  fixed  by  the  markets  of  the  world. 
That  manufacturer  has  a  margin  of  advantage,  temporarily  or  permanently. 

Q.  Thev  meet  the  same  competition,  independent  of  the  question  of  protection; 
they  would  have  to  meet  it  if  they  did  not  have  that  margin? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  Government  protection  or  aid  is  given,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  farmer  of  this  country? — A.  Protection  in  the  sense  of  the  manufacturer's  pro- 
tection— I  know  of  none. 

Q.  Then  you  are  willing  to  say  they  stand  at  odds,  and  the  other  industries  have 
the  advantage  of  them  in  that  particular;  that  by  the  tariff  of  this  country  other 
industries  are  protected  directly,  while  the  farmers  are  not  even  protected  indi- 
rectlv?— A.  In  so  far  as  our  tariff  system  develops  home  markets  and  thns  brings 
people  into  our  country  in  these  other  industries,  to  that  degree  it  is  an  indirect 
protection,  and  that  indirect  protection  is  a  margin  in  its  total  and  final  effects,  in 
my  opinion,  as  great  as  the  other.    That,  of  course,  is  only  my  individual  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Does  that  remark  apply  with  equal  force, 
whether  the  native  operator,  called  so,  is  idle  or  employed  m  manufactures?  Ton 
mean,  so  far  as  it  employs  him?— A.  In  so  far  as  it  gives  employment  to  the  people 
in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  admit  this  protection  to  manufac- 
turers' products  is  an  advantage  that  they  have  as  a  class,  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, over  the  farmer?— A.  I  do  not  admit  it  in  that  sense,  because  I  believe  that 
the  farmer,  without  protection's  hand,  would  feel  this  world  competition  under 
conditions  very  much  worse  than  he  does  to-day. 

(j.  If  the  farmers*  products  meet  the  competition  of  the  world  in  foreign 
markets,  and  the  manufactarers'  products  meet  the  same  competition  in  foreign 
markets  of  the  world,  if  the  Government  undertakes  to  help  one  in  any  way 
ought  it  not  to  help  the  other,  both  being  situated  in  certain  cases  alike.— A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Has  she  done  it?— A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not,  because  the  tariff  cuts 
absolutely  no  figure.  We  have  to-day,  to  catch  certain  of  the  voters,  a  nominal 
tariff  on  certain  agricultural  products  brought  here  from  other  countries.  That 
tariff  may  affect  prices  a  little  on  the  border,  just  a  trifle, but  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States,  on  all  the  farms  of  the  United  States,  the  prices  are  not  affected 
a  hair  s  breadth.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the  tariff  on  steel  rails.  Nominallv  you 
have  protected  the  manufacturer  of  steel  rails  and  steel  billets;  absolutely  the 
tariff  is  of  as  little  consequence  to-day,  when  your  steel  rails  and  steel  billets  and 
bridge  timbers  and  locomotives  go  to  the  Soudan,  as  your  tariff  upon  farm  prod- 
ucts in  GeoTgisk. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  have  been  hammering  at  the 
doors  of  our  national  legislature  for  an  export  duty  to  meet  this  trouble?— A,  I 
understand  that  is  true. 

Q.  They  say  they  ought  to  have  an  exx)ort  duty  on  their  products  so  as  to  balance 
against  the  odds  the  Government  has  placed  them  in;  what  do  you  say  about  it? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

O,  You  do  not  think  that  would  remedy  it?— A.  No;  you  would  have  out  of 
sucn  a  bounty  no  benefit  at  all  to  the  farmer.  It  would  be  the  same  as  in  Ger- 
many in  the  matter  of  the  sugar  bounty.  The  English  farmer,  as  the  result  of  the 
German  bounty,  is  able  to  feed  his  hogs  raw  German  sugar  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
articles  he  can  give  them;  and  he  does  that  at  the  expense  of  the  German  tax- 
payer.   The  system  of  bounties  in  Germany  has  simply  raised  the  price  of  sugar 
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to  the  consumer  in  Germany,  and  thus  lessens  the  amonnt  that  is  consumed  in 
G^ermany.  If  Germany  would  take  away  ail  bounties  on  sn^rar  the  common  people 
then  cocdd  and  would  consume  more  sugar,  and  they  would  thus  make  a  market 
for  as  much  sugar  of  their  own  in  twenty  years  as  they  have  built  up  by  their 
export  duties. 

Q.  If  this  country  would  take  off  import  duties  on  sugar,  would  not  the  mass  of 
the  people  use  more  sugar  and  get  it  cheaper?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  export  duty  on  sugar  in  G^ermany 
has  influenced  the  building  up  of  that  industry  in  G^ermany?— A.  What  G^ermany 
has  done  by  fostering  its  technical  schools,  what  it  has  done  in  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  underlying  the  sugar  industry,  has  been  the  great  factor. 
I  do  not  believe  the  bounty  has  piayed  as  great  a  part  as  that  scientific  study  that 
has  been  fostered  by  the  German  Government;  and  here  we  come  right  to  the  key 
of  many  of  these  things,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  The  great  work  of 
Germany,  a  monumental  work  of  benefit  to  the  German  farmers,  is  found  in  its 
agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations;  it  was  the  bringing  out  of  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  soil  in  different  sections.  Gtormanv  has  led  the  world  in 
theise  things.  And  Germany  has  favored  the  farmers  and  has  helxjed  the  farmers, 
and  has  benefited  them  infinitely  more  in  that  way  than  she  has  by  her  export 
bounty.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  this  country,  which  show  the 
people  what  is  possible  oat  of  agriculture  in  their  States,  have  done  most  for  the 
farmers.  I  think  Minnesota  has  been  one  of  those.  The  farmers  were  changing 
from  an  almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  wheat  as  a  single-crop  industry  to  a  diver- 
sified system  of  a^culture.  While  this  change  was  taking  place  the  agricultural 
college  and  experiment  station  was  finding  out  what  was  the  system  of  diversified 
farming  best  suited,  not  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  but  for  each  individual  section— 
for  we  have  a  great  State,  and  the  system  of  diversified  farming  in  southern  Min- 
nesota is  not  suited  for  the  north.  That  work  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
farmers.  I  think  I  can  ^v  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  has  done  more 
along  that  particular  line  than  any  similar  institution  of  the  Eastern  States.  I  go 
back  into  my  own  old  home  in  New  York.  I  tell  my  farmer  friends  there  tlmt 
their  f  armin  g  industry  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  West,  and  that  if  they  attempt 
to  compete  with  it  they  vrill  be  ruined.  They  must  find  a  new  system  of  crops 
suited  to  the  changed  situation.  But  the  State  ought  to  take  the  lead,  and  by 
liberal  expenditure,  wisely  managed,  ascertain  what  new  agricultural  industries 
ought  to  1^  established  in  their  section  which  will  givethem  as  much  profit  as  the 
fanners  in  the  newer  States.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  Eastern  States  are 
doing  enough  practical  work  in  that  line.  It  is  a  tremendous  problem,  requiring 
the  greatest  intelligence,  in  my  mind,  to  adjust  methods  of  agriculture  in  all  parts 
of  the  land  to  the  new  conditions  following  the  introduction  of  cheap  methcds  of 
farming  in  the  West,  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  from  the  West  to  the 
seaboard.  Farming  is  a  great  industry,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  To  adjust  it  to 
the  new  conditions  the  schoolmaster  must  be  considered  more  valuable  than  the 
lawmaker,  and  the  lawmaker  only  valuable  as  he  can  set  in  place  the  schoolmaster. 
So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  come.  And  in 
the  Extern  States— New  York,  my  old  home;  I  speak  of  it  because  I  know  it 
more  fully — thev  are  spending  a  great  amount  of  money  for  agriculture,  but  they 
are  not  coming  down  in  a  practical  tangible  way  to  ascertain  what  the  farmers  can 
do  that  wiU  not  bring  them  in  competition  with  these  Western  farmers,  where 
those  Western  farmers  are  working  under  conditions  that  will  make  them  masters 
of  the  market.  I  believe  it  is  the  same,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  farmers  of  the 
South.  I  have  been  preaching  that  as  a  hobby.  If  I  have  a  hobby  at  all,  it  is  that 
this  nation,  in  its  Congrees,  is  not  doing  in  that  matter  what  it  ought  to  do  in  the 
practical  working  out  for  the  older  sections  of  the  nation  the  methods  of  agri- 
culture, the  crops  that  are  suited  to  enable  the  farmer  in  those  sections  to  meet 
this  Western  competition. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  have  given  the  main  study  of  your  life, 
I  take  it,  to  these  problems.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  advise  the  farmers  of  New 
York  as  to  what  to  do?— A.  No,  I  would  not  know  enouf^h  about  it;  and  let  me 
say  that  I  want  to  avoid  any  pretense  that  I  have  given  this  the  main  study  of  my 
life.  It  has  been,  even  in  the  last  8  years,  only  incidental  to  certain  sociologies 
studies.  It  is  only  incidental  to  what  1  consider  my  main  work,  the  general  looking 
after  the  labor  interests  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to-day  compared  with  what  it  was  30  years  ago?— A.  Almost 
ruined  by  Western  competition. 

Q.  Is  anything  done  about  stock  farms  and  cattle  raising  in  New  York?— A.  Not 
to  the  extent  it  used  to  be. 
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S.  Have  yoQ  eTor  noticed,  in  the  exports  from  the  State  of  New  York  of  cheese 
butter,  what  the  prodnction  of  the  State  was  in  comparison  to  any  Western 
State?— A.  New  York  has  a  tremendous  dairy  interest:  it  has  held  its  own,  and 
increased  somewhat  its  amount  of  goods,  but  the  profit  has  vanished.  That  is 
what  I  thought  you  meant  when  I  spoke  of  '*  ruin/*  I  did  not  mean  to  say  the 
dairy  interest  had  been  wiped  out,  because  it  has  not. 

Q.  Independent  of  supplying  the  State  of  New  York  there  with  the'  dairy 
products,  Its  export  trade  is  quite  large?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  that  a  farmer  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  an  ordinarily  good 
farm,  a  farm  that  has  been  opened  for  70  or  80  or  100  years,  can  not  make  as 
much  off  his  farm  now  as  he  could  40  years  ago?— A.  He  can  not  make  the  money; 
and  in  the  country  where  I  was  brought  up  the  average  price  of  farm  land  is  a 
little  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1870. 

Q.  Under  the  new  conditions  of  the  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having  no 
relation  to  the  selling  price  of  the  farm,  is  not  the  New  York  farmer  reaping  as 
much  from  his  land  now  as  he  did  20  years  ago,  say  in  1880,  when  the  readjust- 
ment of  v^ues  was  made  in  this  country?— A.  I  question  whether  he  is  doing  as 
well  as  20  ^ears  ago. 

Q.  Ck>nsidering  the  crops  that  we  raised  in  New  York  25  and  20  years  ago,  and 
the  selling  price  of  those  crops,  and  the  dairy  product  and  the  cattle  raising  that 
we  have  now,  do  you  think  there  is  more  money  raised  off  a  New  York  farm  now 
than  was  then?— A.  The  farmer  turns  off  as  much  money,  but  he  is  expending 
more  money  in  connection  with  his  farm. 

<^.  I  mean  first  profits;  I  know  his  expenses  are  larger.— A.  If  you  will  say  first 
profits,  I  will  have  to  say  less  profits;  for  the  dairy  farmer  that  I  knew  in  New 
York  25  years  ago  was  buying  but  very  little  feed  away  from  his  farm;  to-day  he 
is  buying  large  quantities  of  shorts  from  the  West  and  also  more  or  less  corn  from 
the  West.  After  he  has  bought  that  corn  and  other  feed  and  he  deducts  that, 
together  with  any  artificial  fertilizers  he  may  buy,  the  extra  sums  that  he  thus 
exx>ends,  deducted  from  the  total  sums  received,  will  give  him,  in  my  opinion,  a 
slightly  smaller  amount. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  owner  of  the  farm  and  the  New  York  tenant  of  the 
farm  live  as  well  now  as  they  did  15  years  ago?— A.  Live  better. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  spoke  of  tenant  farmers  of  20  years 
of  age  and  under.  I  do  not  xmderstand  that.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the 
Union  in  which  a  boy  can  make  a  contract  to  become  a  farmer  under  21.— A.  That 
is  true,  but  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  a  father  dies  and  leaves  an  estate 
to  his  widow  and  a  young  son  manages  it.  You  will  find  a  great  many  cases 
where  a  boy  reports  himself  as  managin^^  the  farm  even  though  he  is  under  21. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  tenant  farmer?— A.  He  is  put  down  in  this  census  as  managing 
the  farm.    On  the  family  schedule  ne  puts  himself  as  the  head  of  the  family. 

Q.  Tenants  under  21  are  usually  boys  who  are  agents  for  their  mothers?— A. 
Yes,  under  21.  But  if  I  made  a  statement  about  farmers  under  21  I  misspoke  my- 
self; I  should  have  said  under  25. 

Q.  I  understand  the  inference  from  yoar  statement  'to  be  this  simply,  that  the 
only  tenant  who  will  keep  the  farm  in  condition  is  the  one  who  anticipates  becom- 
ing the  owner?— A.  Probably,  yes. 

(^.  You  stated  there  were  fewer  married  men  now  on  farms  than  formerly;  I 
believe  no  one  asked  you  the  reason  for  that.— A.  I  used  ths  words  ••married 
men"  to  represent  a  family,  where  the  head  of  the  family  was  a  married  man  or 
any  way  supported  as  the  head  of  the  family;  for  example,  we  had  formerly  a 
great  many  families,  father  and  sons,  who  worked  for  wages  on  farms  and  died 
working  for  wases.  To-day  the  average  man  when  he  starts  in  life  has  a  chance 
of  dying  something  besides  a  wage  earner.  I  speak  of  the  married  man,  not 
meaning  anything  of  marriage  but  simply  to  represent  the  unit  that  we  call  in 
life  a  home  and  family.  The  number  of  families  the  head  of  which  is  a  married 
man  was  what  I  was  speaking  of;  those  are  decreasing  where  they  work  for 
wages. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  men  who  come 
under  that  classification  of  married  men  from  farm  laborers,  or  is  that  covered  by 
your  statement  that  they  find  better  employment?— A.  Let  us  put  it  in  another 
way.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  people  leaving  the  farm  owing  to  this  cause 
already  referred  to.  There  is  just  the  same  chance  for  the  man  who  is  owner  to 
leave  the  farm  and  make  something  as  there  is  for  the  laborer.  In  this  exodus 
from  the  farm  to  the  town  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  farm  owners  than  of 
farm  laborers.  They  all  have  a  little  money  and  are  in  better  shape  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  the  natural 
"action  and  interaction  of  the  forces  on  the  farms  in  this  country  is  such  that  the 
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owners  and  tenants  increase,  the  number  of  the  laborers  decreases,  and  tha  wages 
of  the  laborers  increase.  There  is  on  our  farms  a  greater  opportunity  for  men  to 
r>se  than  there  ever  was.  The  movement  to  the  city  is  no  new  thing.  That  move- 
ment  has  been  going  on  for  centnries,  and  will  continue  to  go  on.  It  is  the  salva- 
tion of  the  cities.  Note  the  men  who  50  or  60  years  aeo  thus  left  the  farm.  They^ 
are  such  men  as  onr  great  jurist,  Justice  Field,  and  his  brother  Henry,  and  multi- 
tudes like  them— all  farmers'  sods.  They  go  to  the  city  and  make  the  backbone  of 
onr  republic.  They  come  out  of  the  farm-owning  class  rather  than  the  laboring 
class. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bankers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  the  leading  men  in  all  pursuits,  in  every  city  in  the  United  States,  were 
originally  farmers?— A.  Very  largely  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  We  have,  as  I  understand,  among  the  farm  laborers 
two  classes,  one  the  heads  of  homes  and  one  which  is  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  understand  from  your  statement  that  that  part  of  the  farm  laborers  known 
as  the  heads  of  families  is  decreasing  in  number?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  th9  question  asked  by  Mr.  Gardner  is,  Why  is  that  class  decreasing  in 
number  as  compared  to  the  class  not  the  heads  of  families?— A.  I  did  not  catch 
that.  I  see  the  -point.  The  great  mass  of  our  unmarried  farm  laborers  are  young 
people.  They  are  the  sons  of  farm  owners,  of  farm  tenants,  and  also  the  chil- 
dren of  laboring  farm  families,  and  a  vei^  great  proportion  are  under  25  years  of 
age.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  average  man  does  not  marry  until  22,  23,  or  24. 
If  you  should  take  25  you  would  find  that  the  average  man  under  25  is  an  unmar- 
ried man.  The  young  man  starts  iu  life  on  the  farm  as  a  laborer  and  he  becomes 
something  else.  One- half  of  them,  when  they  get  married,  will  work  out  with 
their  wives  and  board  in  their  employers'  families.  I  recall  a  farmer  in  New  York 
who  came  over  here  from  England  at  about  17  years  of  age  and  worked  until  he 
was  about  24  years  of  age  as  a  farm  laborer.  His  wife  came  from  another  section  ^ 
of  the  Old  World.  She  worked  as  a  servant  on  a  farm  until  they  were  married; 
then  they  worked  2  or  3  years  as  man  and  wife  on  a  farm,  and  finally  took  a  farm 
88  tenant,  and  later  purchased  a  farm,  and  by  the  time  he  was  40  years  old  he  had 
paid  for  a  farm  worth  $5,000. ) 

(J.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Are  these  young  unmaiTied  men  on  the 
Western  farms  the  men  who  work  the  agricultural  machinery  that  the  laborers  in 
other  sections  lack  the  education  to  work?— A.  The  great  mass  of  our  farm  labor- 1 
ers,  BO  called,  are  the  children  of  the  very  men  for  whom  they  are  working. 

Q.  They  get  the  mechanical  education  necessary  for  the  operation  of  that 
machinery  on  the  farm?— A.  On  the  farm. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  They  have  no  industrial  education,  have 
they,  i>articularly?— A.  Excepting  as  they  have  been  taught  on  the  farm. 

Q.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  ^^at  is  the  character  of  the  foreigners  who  go  on  the  ■ 
farms?— A.  They  have  been  largely  men  who  have  been  employed  in  £urope  as 
agricultural  laborers.  They  have  come  largely  from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and 
Oreat  Britain.  There  have  been  a  few  from  Bohemia,  settling  in  certain  portions. 
The  agricultural  immigration  has  been  largely  of  the  nationalities  mentioned. 
The  exact  ^roentage  of  literacy  is  probably  not  far  from  that  of  the  i>eople  of  the 
North,  taking  the  great  body  of  this  immigration  that  has  settled  [on  the  farms. 
The  immigration  from  Scandinavia  has  a  lai'ger  percentage  of  people  who  can 
read  and  write  their  language  than  probably  the  native  population ,  all  told,  of 
almost  any  State  in  the  Union.  They  can  all  read  and  write.  The  German  immi- 
nation  projper  is  a  little  short  of  that,  and  then  when  you  pass  from  German  to 
Bohemian  it  is  quite  a  little  less.  Of  the  literacy  of  the  French  Canadian  who 
has  come  into  some  }>ortions  of  the  West  as  well  as  in  New  England  I  can  not 
speak,  but  the  general  intelligence  of  all  has  been  such  as  to  elevate  rather  than 
depress  the  general  tendency  of  our  Western  and  Northern  agriculture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  The  immigrants  who  go  on  the  farms  are  the  best 'that 
come  to  this  country? — A.  I  should  say  they  are  very  largely  the  best.  Many  Irish 
have  gone  onto  the  farms,  the  best  educated  among  the  Irish.  The  Irish  repre- 
sent of  these  three  great  types  the  least  degree  of  average  education  when  they 
come  to  the  country. 

Q<  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  best  educated  of  the  Irish  come 
from  the  cities,  like  Dublin? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  that  is.  There  is  a  certain 
ignorant  class  that  drifts  into  the  cities  here. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  not  your  impression  that  your  state- 
ment that  the  educated,  better  Irish  go  to  the  country  ought  to  be  emphasized?— 
A.  When  I  met  the  Irish  in  the  country,  as  I  did  in  my  boyhood  days  in  New  York, 
I  always  looked  upon  them  as  the  most  desirable  people.  When  I  met  certain 
<>th6r  types  which  I  saw  in  the  cities  around  low  saloons,  I  never  fell  in  love  with 
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(By  Representative  Gardner.  )  A  while  ago  I  asked  about  the  lands  not  yet 
faced  to  agricnltnre.    Yon  answered  that  onr  agricnltnral  possibilities  were 

beyond  conception,  or  something  of  that  sort.    Yon  meant  by  that,  I  presome. 

agricnltnral  possibilities,  or  something  on  the  same  basis — that  is,  it  did  not  have 

any  reference  to  the  intensive  system? — A.  Yes.    I  do  not  know  now  what  may 

be  done  on  that  intensive  system. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Can  yon  state  as  a  statistician  what  is  the  amonnt 

of  caijital  employed  in  agricnltnre  at  the  present  time,  or  rather  in  agricnltnral 

Cursnits? — A.  Meaning  those  forms  of  agricnltnre  that  are  classed  as  agricnltnre 
1  the  censns? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  The  value  of  the  farms  was  a  little  over  thii  teen  billions,  that  of 
the  live  stock  and  farming:  implements  a  little  less  than  three  billions,  making  a 
total  of  about  sixteen  billions. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  earnings  of  that  capital  compared  with  former 
years?— A.  There  is  no  way  of  stating  that  in  percentage.  I  might  say  the  only 
way  of  which  I  know  of  forming  an  intelligible  answer  to  that  is  this:  The  nnm- 
ber  of  men  who  are  seeking  and  obtaining  farms  of  their  own  is  greater  to-day 
than  it  ever  was.  This  fact  is  evidence  that  there  is  relatively  a  greater  profit 
than  ever  before  in  farming.  The  percentages  of  profits  on  the  capital  invested 
may,  however,  be  actually  smaller  than  80  years  ago,  jnst  as  the  rate  of  profit  has 
been  lessened  in  all  other  business.  Money  commands  a  far  less  rate  of  interest 
in  all  industries.  The  rate  of  net  profit  expressed  in  i)ercentages  has  correspond- 
ingly been  reduced  in  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures  and  in  transnortation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  state  that  the  fact  that  tne  ratio  of  the 
farm  owners  is  increased  would  be  evidence  of  the  increased  prosperity.  Might  that 
not  be  because  our  public-land  system  made  the  taking  up  and  the  settling  of  the 
farm  the  easier  and  most  certain  wav  of  getting  a  home,  without  regard  to  its  profits 
as  an  industry.— A.  The  land  itself  in  the  state  in  which  nature  leaves  it  is  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  value  of  a  thoroughly  good  farm.  The  fact  that  these  people 
who  go  onto  these  lands  are  able  to  improve  them,  erect  houses  and  bams,  and 
make  all  the  other  improvements  with  a  far  greater  rapidity  than  ever  before, 
must  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  that  added  prosperity,  whatever  the  factors  pro- 
ducing it.  The  farm  is,  to  those  who  understand  farming,  the  best  place  to  make 
money.  To  the  man  who  does  not  understand  farming  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
farm  is  the  place.  It  takes  somebody  besides  a  fool  to  work  and  make  a  success  on 
a  farm. 

Q.  Following  what  you  say  on  that,  that  the  farm  is  only  valuable  to  the  farmer, 
that  exposes  the  fallacv,  does  it  not,  of  the  contention  of  those  who,  when  they 
find  the  cities  overstocked,  start  an  agitation  to  go  on  the  lands  and  get  rich? — A. 
It  does.  To  send  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  farming  onto  a  farm  is  at  once  to 
inflict  a  great  injury  upon  the  community  and  the  man.  It  also  marks  the 
ignorance  and  the  charlatanry  of  the  man  who  advocates  it.  There  is  no  way  of 
taking  such  people  out  to  the  farm  but  by  starting  a  school  and  giving  them  a 
schooling  of  3  or  4  years.  That  is  the  only  way  of  taking  those  people  onto 
the  farm.  If  at  any  time  there  is  aa  overpopulation  of  the  cit^  ana  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  country,  a  certain  number  of  these  people  can  be  utilized  as  farm 
laborers.  Some  were  thus  sent  from  our  Western  cities  during  the  last  few  years. 
Bureaus  of  intelligence  were  organized  in  these  cities,  and  many  men  were  sent 
out  to  the  farms  when  employment  could  be  found  for  them.  Every  man  out  of 
work  and  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  anything  could  thus  find  a  place.  It  is  wise 
in  times  of  depression,  thus  to  organize  society,  find  out  where  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  labor,  and  send  the  men  there. 

Q.  After  what  age  should  a  man  not  attempt  to  become  a  farmer  at  all;  I  mean 
in  all  its  branches— the  handling  of  stock,  the  driving  of  teams— at  what  age  would 
you  think  he  was  too  old  to  begin  that  education?— A.  The  same  age  that  he  ought 
not  to  take  up  any  other  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  taxation  of 
property? — A.  Our  systems  of  taxation  in  most  of  our  States— especially  where 
there  are  developments  of  manufacturing  and  great  transportation  companies — need 
complete  remodeling.  Our  old  svstem  of  taxation — the  system  of  taxation  in  vogue 
in  most  of  the  States — was  developed  at  a  time  when  all  property  was  visible,  the 
same  as  farms,  cows,  steers,  or  horses  now  are.  That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Those 
visible  forms  of  wealth  make  up  practically  only  one-half  of  our  resources,  and  as 
a  result  nearly  if  not  (juite  a  third  of  the  property  of  the  country  is  escaping  taxa- 
tion. To  meet  this  condition  of  affairs  we  must  change  our  methods  and  adopt 
the  various  forms  of  taxation  suited  to  our  day — the  corporation  tax,  the  inheri- 
tance tax,  and  the  income  tax. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  do  you  think  of  a  gross  or  net  receipt  tax  on 
the  corporations  of  the  country? — A.  1  have  not  gone  into  a  detailed  stuay  of  cor- 
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porate  life  enongb  that  I  wonld  be  willing  to  give  a  definite  opinion  npon  any  given 
scheme  of  corxx>rate  taxation.  I  have  only  come  to  thig  conclnsion:  It  is  bnt  jos- 
tice  at  once,  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  general  community,  that  in  some  form  that 
may  be  jnst  and  equitable  between  the  Beyeral  interests,  these  corporate  and 
o&er  allied  forms  of  wealth  shoold  bear  their  dae  share  of  the  public  burdens.  I 
simply  want  to  put  myself  on  record  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion tiiat  justice  to  the  farmer  and  the  principles  of  equity  and  fair  dealing  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  just  laws  demand  a  complete  revision  of  the  present  system 
of  taxation.  We  should  adopt  a  new  system,  one  that  will  recognize  the  world  as 
it  is,  and  not  as  we  mignt  wish  it  was  or  as  our  fathers  found  it. 

Q.  ( By  Re^esentative  Livingston.  )  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer, 
of  ^1  classes  in  the  United  States,  has  the  least  chance  of  escaping  taxation?— A. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Do  you  not  think  that  any  system  of  taxation 
by  township  or  local  divisions  through  the  country  would  necessarily  be  more 
onerous  than  the  taxation  in  cities?— A.  Taxation  in  cities  involves,  in  some 
respects,  heavier  expenses  than  are  common  in  the  country,  but  the  people  paying 
them  have  Bi>ecial  advantages.  For  example,  we  have  a  great  many  so-called 
taxes  in  cities  that  are  not  really  taxes;  they  are  in  reality  investments  under  the 
name  of  taxes.  A  tax  may  be  levied  under  the  name  of  a  sidewalk  tax  or  water 
tax.  It  is  levied  for  putting  water  mains  in  or  sewers.  It  is  an  expense  charged 
up  against  the  abutting  property.  That  is  not  a  real  tax.  It  is  a  form  of  invest- 
ment. If  you  count  these  as  taxes,  then  the  city  tax  lists  are  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  country.  I  would  say  that  a  great  deal  depends  ui>on  the  section 
where  you  are  and  the  conditions.  In  New  York  State,  where  in  the  cities  there 
is  an  aggregation  of  many  capitalists,  where  the  capital  is  actually  not  in  the 
State,  where  the  resources  represented  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  it  abso- 
lutely is  true  that  proportionately  to  their  wealth  the  city  people  pay  only  a  third 
of  that  which  the  country  people  pay.  And  hence  in  New  York  large  sums  are 
raised  in  the  cities  tosupport  the  country  schools,  and  this  is  but  just. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  shown  by  the  tax  lists,  made  by  competent 
officials,  the  board  of  supervisors,  that  the  cities  of  the  State  of  New  York  pay 
usually  two-tiiirds  of  all  the  taxes  and  the  farming  portion  6ne-third?— A.  Cer- 
tainly; but  proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay,  the  country  still  con- 
tributes the  larger  share. 

Q.  Is  it  not  another  fact  that  the  city  i)opulation8  of  the  State  of  New  York 
contribute  continuously  to  the  country  the  amount  of  their  taxation,  and  reap  no 
benefit  from  the  country  that  they  do  not  pay  for?  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
g^ft?— A.  I  would  not  call  it  a  gift,  but  the  payment  of  a  debt;  in  all  those  things  the 
city  only  pays  what  it  justly  owes  to  the  country. 

Q.  How  should  a  city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  account  for  that  portion  that 
it  is  supposed  to  owe?— A.  There  are  very  many  debts  of  the  city  to  the  country. 
There  is  a  movement  of  wealth  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Here  is  a  man  who 
-works  on  a  farm,  and  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  accumulates  a  little  money.  He 
has  the  farm  free  and  clear  and  a  little  money  besides.  He  moves  into  the  town. 
His  brother  moves  from  the  little  hamlet  to  a  larger  town,  having  accumulated 
a  larger  property.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  property  which  was 
accumulated,  made,  produced,  and  created  out  of  the  farm  into  the  city.  Here 
in  one  sense  is  a  robbing  of  the  farms.  Farm  wealth  is  being  exhausted  as  farm 
population  transfers  these  resources  to  the  city.  Now,  if  you  have  a  farm  and 
you  crop  it  and  never  return  any  manure  to  it,  you  will  soon  exhaust  the  power 
of  getting  crops  from  it.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  farm  sections,  from 
which  have  come  all  the  great  minds  of  the  country.  Many  farmers,  with  their 
resources  obtained  from  the  land,  move  each  year  into  the  city.  Now,  if  they  do 
not  give  back  to  those  sections  whence  they  come  some  return  for  those  resources, 
y6u  would  sooner  or  later  pauperize  and  degrade  them.  You  must  maintain  their 
ability  to  make  money  as  you  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  You  must  tax 
that  money  that  was  earned  on  the  farm  and  which  has  been  moved  to  the  city, 
and  give  back  to  the  farm  the  legitimate  income  out  of  that  capital.  You  must 
expend  it  for  country  schools  and  roads,  else  you  are  exhausting  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city.  This  is  done  too  much  now.  We  must,  in  the  interest  of 
tho  farming  community,  replace  upon  the  farm  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
farm  when  its  owner  moves  in  to  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  comes  to  the  city  from  the  farm— the 
rent? — A.  The  money.  Here  is  a  man,  in  the  first  place,  who  makes  a  little  money 
on  the  farm  and  goes  into  the  city.  John  Smith  who  lives  in  one  of  the  rural  town- 
ships of  one  of  your  counties  moves  into  the  county  seat.  He  takes  into  that 
county  seat  the  result  of  his  savings  for  a  lifetime.  Those  savings  come  from  that 
town  where  he  was.    He  never  goes  back  to  that  rural  town.    A  just  law  should 
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in  some  way  take  the  taxee  paid  by  that  man  oat  of  that  cotinty  seat  and  give  i1 
back  to  the  rnral  town,  the  farm,  the  farming  commtmity.  In  the  same  way  tazec 
should  flow  from  the  larger  cities  into  the  smaller  communities,  because  there  is  8 
movement  from  the  smaller  cities  to  the  larger  cities,  just  as  there  is  from  thefanm 
to  the  smaller  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  the  farmer  ii 
sustaining  very  heavy  losses  by  reason  of  this  migration  from  the  country  dis 
tricts  into  the  city;  by  reason  of  the  farmer  having  accumulated  money,  anc 
longht  city  property  with  it  and  moved  to  that  property,  and  hired  John  Smitl 
or  somebody  else  to  go  on  to  the  farm.  Now,  would  the  farmer  not  suffer  equall: 
as  much  were  the  original  owner  to  remain  on  it  as  it  has  suffered  by  his  moving 
to  the  city?— A.  John  Smith's  farm  is  not  affected  one  way  or  the  other,  but  th( 
community  in  which  John  Smith's  farm  is  is  entirely  a  different  community  b^ 
reason  of  the  fact  that  John  Smith  and  all  like  him  move.  We  have  something 
besides  the  farm.  We  are  not  now  talking  about  the  farm  because  the  farm  is onl^ 
one  factor  in  the  development  of  the  community;  the  men  are  the  greatest  factor 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Yon  mean  the  schoolhousee  and  churche 
suffer,  and  all  the  enterprises  of  the  neighborhood?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  original  farmer  wil 
be  supplanted  by  a  class  of  men  who  are  equally  as  intelligent  and  as  frugal  an< 
industrious?— A.  But  not  as  wealthy.  Here  is  John  Smith  at  00  years  of  age  in  { 
town  we  will  call  Preston.  He  is  worth  $10,(XX).  Worth  that  amount  he  can  giv( 
and  does  give  for  the  support  of  the  church  voluntarily  $200  a  year.  He  can  giv( 
and  does  give  in  the  shape  of  taxation  $100.  He  goes  away.  Out  of  this  property  tha 
he  is  taxed  upon,  there  is  only  one-half  of  it  in  the  farm;  the  rest  of  it  is  in  som< 
intan^ble  form.  This  man  who  comes  is  only  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  He  cai 
not  give  to  that  church  but  $20  a  year  where  the  other  one  gave  two  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Supx>06e  that  the  city  man  should  answer  t 
that  that  your  theory  was  preciselv  right  and  ought  to  be  extended  further;  Uia 
inasmuch  as  John  Smith  accumulated  his  $10,()00  by  the  sale  of  his  produce  ii 
the  city  to  people  engaged  in  manufacture  and  commerce  in  the  city,  that  th« 
city  should  alwavs  have  taxed  it  because  it  was  a  primary  or  earlier  source  o 
the  wealth,  and  nad  been  drained  from  it  before  Smith  got  it?— A.  Let  us  se 
what  has  been  done  in  Paris  and  in  certain  other  cities.  We  will  there  find  i 
practical  answer  to  the  question.  A  great  many  cities  originally  derived  thai 
whole  revenue  from  a  tax  levied  upon  the  products  coming  into  tne  city.  The; 
assumed  that  this  was  a  tax  which  the  man  who  sent  his  goods  into  the  city  al way 
had  to  pay.  Thus,  when  the  gardener  came  in  with  a  load  of  green  produce,  hi 
was  met  at  the  gate  and  had  to  pay  the  tax;  but  all  of  that  was  simply  i>aid  as  i 
tax  by  the  residents  of  the  city.  The  method  of  taxation  did  not  determine  wh( 
finally  bore  the  incidence  of  taxation.  The  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  city  dii 
not  come  from  the  farmer,  but  was  paid  by  the  man  upon  whom  its  incidence  fell 
the  man  who  bought  those  products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  decline  in  the  prio 
of  agricultural  products  in  the  last,  sajs  80  years?— A.  There  has  been  a  very  fargi 
decline  at  points  where  the  price  is  affected  by  the  cost  of  transportation;  ther 
has  been  a  less  decline  in  points  from  which  that  transportation  has  carried  th( 
produce.    There  has  been  a  decline,  but  small,  in  articles  that  have  not  been  over 

g reduced;  there  has  been  an  enormous  decline  in  the  articles  whose  j^roductioi 
as  increaeed  faster  than  the  population.  The  law  governing  the  price  is  tba 
which  was  set  forth  by  one  of  the  old  English  economists  200  years  ago.  It  is  this 
Where  you  double  the  product  per  capita,  the  price  falls  to  one-fourth  its  earlie: 
figure.  That  was  the  law  that  was  announced  in  agriculture  200  years  ago  ii 
England,  and  is  substantially  true  to-day. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Daniel.  )  That  law  would  presume  the  same  amount  of  money?- 
A.  Other  things  being  equal.  If  you  double  the  per  capita  demand  or  reduce*  th 
supply  one-half,  you  will  quadruple  the  price.  It  does  not  simply  double  the  pri( 
but  it  quadruples  the  price.  If  you  increase  the  quantity  per  capita  of  any  agri 
cultural  products  three  times,  you  will  decrease  the  price  to  one-ninth;  and,  on  th 
other  hand,  if  you  cut  the  supply  down,  as  it  was  occasionally  in  famines  in  Grea 
Britain,  to  one-third,  you  tnereby  increase  its  price  nine  times,  other  thing 
being  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  That  holds  good  in  all  the  farm  products,  graine 
cotton,  etc.?— A.  I  believe  that  that  principle  in  general  applies  to-day  the  sam 
as  it  did  200  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  The  capacity  to  consume,  by  purchase  o 
otherwise,  has  as  much  effect  on  prices  of  products  as  the  question  of  over  or  undei 
production?— A.  That  comes  in  as  a  factor,  slowly  modifying  prices.    With  cei 
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tain  articles  it  has  far  greater  influence  than  with  others.  The  amonnt  of  bread 
which  a  man  can  eat.  the  nnmber  of  pounds  of  breadstnffs,  inclnding  wheat,  com, 
oats,  and  all  others  that  we  nse  for  human  food  varies  but  very  little.  We  may 
change  the  form  of  it,  but  the  number  of  pounds  a  human  being  eats  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  He  may  substitute  commeal  or  oatmeal  for  wheat,  but  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  oonsxmied  will  substantially  be  the  same.  The  general  proposition 
ia  not  true  to  so  great  an  extent  with  articles  of  food  that  may  be  called  luxuries. 
The  rule  governing  the  consumption  of  strawberries  or  California  pears  or  oranges 
or  fruit  is  quite  different.  Their  consumption  may  be  increased  enormously,  and 
such  increase  may  exert  but  a  little  influence  in  decreasing  the  consumption  of 
these  other  things.  As  showing  something  of  the  power  to  increase  consumption 
of  food  luxuries,  I  will  mention  the  fact  t£tt  Minneapolis,  as  a  center  of  consump- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  Northwest,  shows  a  doubling  of  fruit  sales  every  3 
vears  for  the  last  few  years.  Population  has  been  doubling  once  in  15  years, 
but  the  sales  of  fruits  double  every  8,  or  eight  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  relief  of  agriculture  must  come  from  an  increased  con- 
samption  of  these  things,  which  represent  relatively  a  large  amount  of  labor.  The 
increased  demand  of  our  people  in  the  United  Stateis  for  these  luxuries  represents 
about  as  much  for  liie  farmer  as  our  increased  exports.  Thus  note  canning,  which 
represents  one  phase  of  this  business.  It  began  about  1865  or  1870.  Kow  the 
amount  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  meat  that  is  consumed  in  cans  in  this  country 
is  very  great.  It  may  be  stated  in  many  ways.  I  sometimes  put  it  in  this  form: 
Heasuieid  in  quarts  and  pints  they  equal  the  total  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors 
to-day.  Their  cost  or  value  represents  an  immense  sum,  larger  far  than  has  oeen 
added  to  the  drink  bill  of  the  nation  in  80  years. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  As  to  the  drink  bill,  is  not  there  a  vast  amount 
of  authority  from  various  countries  going  to  show  that  people  drink  in  proportion 
to  their  depression  or  hard  conditions  rather  than  in  proportion  to  their  prosperity, 
or  what  the  statistician  would  call  ability  to  consume?— A.  No.  The  drink  habit, 
like  the  smoking  habit,  as  well  as  all  the  vices  of  the  world,  increase  with  pros- 
perity and  decreases  with  adversity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  money 
value  of  land  in  the  older  States? — A.  The  money  value  of  lands  in  the  West  has 
increased  because  there  is  a  greater  profit;  the  money  value  of  lands  in  the  Bast 
has  decreased  since  1870  because  all  they  have  been  accustomed  to  produce  in  the 
past  has  come  into  sharp  and  direct  competition  with  the  West.  Let  me  give  some 
concrete  illustrations.  When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  said  they  never  could  make  any 
butter  in  the  West  to  sell  in  New  York.  The  only  parts  of  New  York  State  that 
made  good  butter  were  Orange  and  Chenango  counties.  They  absolutely  scoffed 
at  the  idea  that  Western  butter  could  ever  be  produced  to  sell  in  that  market. 
But  the  moment  that  men  developed  the  method  of  shipping  articles  in  refriger- 
ating cars  good  Western  butter  was  taken  to  the  New  York  market.  At  once  the 
monopoly  of  8  or  4  counties  in  the  New  York  market  vanished,  and  the  profit  of 
those  counties  in  the  dairy  business  was  gone. 

As  to  increase  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  land.  I  can  not  give  details  for  the 
whole  country,  because  1  am  not  familiar  with  it.  The  farm  lands  in  southern 
Minnesota  began  to  advance  quite  markedly  somewhere  about  1890,  and  kept 
advancing  until  1893,  when  that  movement  was  checked.  In  northwestern  Min- 
nesota they  did  not  experience  any  advance  at  that  time.  In  fact  there  was  at 
tbat  time  what  might  be  called  a  checking  of  the  movement  which  had  been  felt 
before  that,  and  which  had  grovm  up  with  the  rapid  settlement  of  that  section. 
There  was  a  period  of  discouragement  among  the  farmers,  voiced  in  a  gre&t  many 
^ays.  Land  did  not  show  any  large  decline  in  selling  price.  Its  sale  practically 
gone  to  an  end.  Then  came  our  panic  and  other  factors  tbat  checked  for  the  time 
wing  the  sale  of  lands  in  southerp  Minnesota.  The  prices,  however,  continued 
to  be  what  the  business  man  calls  firm.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half  there  have 
oeen  what  the  business  man  terms  sharp  inquiries,  many  inquiries  for  lands,  and  a 
very  marked  upward  tendency  in  the  prices,  not  only  in  one  part,  but  all  over  the 
State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  for  tue 
farming  interests  of  the  country,  small  farms  or  large  farms?— A.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind— the  small  farms.  They  are  the  better.  In  considering  the 
812©  of  the  farm  for  profit  I  might  give  you  the  answer  that  was  given  me  by  a  man 
m  Minnesota  who  owned  1,400  acres.  I  said  to  him,  **  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Jjze  of  a  farm  for  successful  farming?  You  have  been  very  successful."  He  was 
the  most  successful  man  in  all  that  country.  He  said,  **  The  small  farmer  is  the 
one  that  makes  the  profit." 
Q.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  worked  by  his  own  labor  and  under  his 
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own  control  and  supervision? — A.  Yon  might  find  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop  f 
great  many  men  who  can  direct  their  own  labor  wisely  who  can  not  direct  that  oi 
others.  Where  one  man  can  direct  the  labor  of  others  wisely  there  are  10  men  -whc 
can  direct  their  own  labor  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  yon  know  of  the  Dalrymple  farm  ii 
Dakota':— A.  I  do  not  know  very  much.  1  consider  that  all  those  big  farms 
including  the  Dalrymple,  are  in  the  market  for  breaking  up,  just  the  same  as  thoa< 
big  farms  of  southern  Minnesota  are  all  opened^cut  up.  I  can  only  say  this  in  c 
general  way. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  The  New  Jersey  farmer  was  prosperous  while 
he  got  $1.50  for  wheat,  but  competition  since  the  war  brought  down  that  price  tc 
the  prices  which  lately  ruled.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  how  much  of  that  has 
been  the  effect  of  opening  the  wheat  lands  in  the  West,  and  how  much  of  it  to  the 
opening  of  wheat  areas  in  other  countries?— A.  I  can  give  my  opinion  and  th€ 
reasons  for  it.  The  reason  is  the  only  thing  that  is  worth  anything.  If  that  is  not 
worth  anything,  the  whole  thing  is  not.  I  find  in  Minnesota,  which  may  be  called 
the  center  of  the  wheat  area,  that  the  gold  value  of  the  wheat  on  the  farm,  as  given 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  for  5  years  about  the  close  of  the  war,  averaged 
aix>ut  the  same  as  it  has  averaged  the  past  5  years,  or,  if  anything,  a  little  les& 
Wheat  there  at  the  center  of  its  productive  power  in  the  West  has  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  in  price.  In  other  words,  the  price  at  which  wheat  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country  or  sold  in  New  Jersey  is  determined  by  its  cost  in  the  great 
wheat  section  of  this  country  plus  its  cost  of  transportation  to  the  other  sections. 
The  wheat  in  New  Jersey  brought  a  price  in  1865  which  was  substantially  the  cost 
in  Minnesota  plus  the  cost  of  bringing  it  to  New  York  City.  The  wheat  in  Ne^ 
Jersey  sells  for  that  to-day,  and  the  wheat  in  Minnesota,  taking  five-year  periods, 
was  substantially  about  the  same  in  1865  as  it  is  to-day. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  entire  Western  wheat  field  is  eliminated,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  foreign  wheat?— A.  I  can  not  see  that  that  brings  in  anything 
more  than  another  field.  That  is,  the  worlds  wheat  field  is  part  in  Argentina  and 
part  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  Without  that  foreign  development  it  would 
all  be  there  in  Minnesota.  The  condition  of  price  the  world  over  is  its  cost  in  its 
cheapest  market. 

Q.  You  mean  practically  the  same  results  would  have  followed  to  the  New 
Jersey  farmers  if  we  had  not  settled  our  Western  country?— A.  Yes;  either  with 
or  without  that.  I  would  not  want  to  say  definitely  except  in  this  shape.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  say  what  would  have  happened  if  something  else  had  not  hap- 
pened. One  of  the  conditions  of  modem  agriculture  has  been  a  change  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  To  say  that  such  a  change  does  not  affect  prices  would  be 
ridiculous. 

Q.  Would  you  state  it  this  way,  then,  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  could  not  have  remained  above  the  Liverpool  price,  plus  any  freight, 
and  stayed?— A.  The  United  States  farm  determines  the  price  of  wheat  the  world 
over.  I  have  sometimes  said  that  the  man  who  raises  5  acres  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  a  farm  with  diversified  crops  is  the  controlling 
factor.  Let  me  illustrate.  Any  mechanic  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  in  the 
city  knows  tliat  the  man  who  works  a  hundred  days  in  a  year  must  for  each  of 
that  hundred  days  get  three  times  the  wages  as  the  man  who  works  300  days,  or 
else  he  is  running  behind.  He  must  have  a  margin  of  wages  three  times  as  much 
as  the  other  man ;  and  on  that  basis  we  fix  the  wages  of  a  great  many  crafts.  The 
carpenter  and  the  out-of-door  worker  gets  a  wage  scale  higher  than  the  man  who 
works  at  woodcraft  inside,  and  though  the  latter  works  more  days  in  a  year,  in  a 
year's  work  he  makes  no  more,  and  on  the  number  of  days  depends  to  a  certain 
degree  the  rate  of  wages.  Now,  then,  wheat  raising  on  the  frontier  means  work 
by  the  farmer  for  about  60  days.  When  wheat  is  raised  by  the  man  who  only 
works  60  days  a  year,  and,  as  somebody  expressed  it,  sits  on  the  fence  or  a  dry- 
goods  box  the  balance  of  the  time  and  curses  the  Government,  and  the  man  who 
raises  it  comes  into  competition  with  a  farmer  who  works  300  days  a  year,  he  must 
go  to  the  wall,  and  that  is  what  is  being  done  in  this  countrjr.  And  it  is  that  fact, 
rather  than  cheap  labor  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  is  fixing  the  price  of 
wheat.  It  is  the  small  farmer  of  Minnesota  and  of  the  Northwest  who  is  fixing 
the  price  of  wheat.  On  a  farm  of  100  acres,  instead  of  raising  50  acres  of  wheat, 
he  has  10.  He  keeps  some  cows,  he  raises  some  oats  and  feeds  to  the  stock.  That 
10  acres  of  wheat  can  be  raised,  and  every  cent  of  it  is  so  much  added  profit  to 
his  farm  in  addition  to  what  he  might  turn  off  in  any  other  way.  By  having  a 
widely  diversified  system  of  farming,  he  and  every  one  of  his  household  work  300 
days,  excepting  such  days  as  for  his  own  pleasure  he  lays  aside.  He  is  a  300-day 
worker,  and  when  he  comes  into  the  wheat  market  he  determines  the  price  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  man,  and  not  the  man  in  Argentina  or  India  that  works 
60  days  in  the  year,  who  determines  the  price  of  wheat. 
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(j.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  The  same  way  with  cotton?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  And  nnder  all  lies  the  law  of  sapply  and 
demand,  does  it  nrt?— A.  Yes;  certainly.  Bnt  the  keen-brained  man  is  the  factor 
of  the  prodnction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  the  same  with  all  agricnltnral  prodncts?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  it  will  not  apply  to. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gar  dner.  )  Are  yon  prepared  to  say  anything  on  the  effect 
on  the  farmer  of  this  system  of  selling  his  crop  before  he  plants  it  in  order  to  get  his 
seed  and  fertilizer  and  that  sort  of  thing?— A.  Ko ;  those  are  two  distinct  things ;  the 
liens  and  the  fntnre  sales.  Where  the  man  is  not  an  independent  man,  is  not  a 
free  man  indostrialiy— I  do  not  mean  by  that  anything  except  freedom  that  comes 
with  money;  the  man  who  has  resources  is  free;  the  man  who  has  not  resources 
is  not  free;  we  may  cover  np  our  pretenses  to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding — if 
there  are  future  contracts  or  contracts  concerning  the  future,  made  by  such  a 
man,  who  is  comi)elled  by  his  necessities  to  accept  any  contracts  that  may  come, 
that  man's  future  contracts  will  be  always  to  his  detriment.  Whether  he  has 
made  an  agreement  to  pay  a  lien  on  his  horse,  or  made  any  other  loan  due  in  the 
future  he  has  an  immense  margin  against  him,  and  the  fewer  his  resources  the 
greater  that  margin  must  of  necessity  be.  It  is  expressed  in  the  matter  of  liens 
hy  the  interest  rate.  The  man  who  has  plenty  of  resources  can  borrow  money  on 
his  farm.  If  he  has  available  resources  and  has  character  back  of  it,  as  that  is 
also  considered  in  loaning,  he  can  borrow  in  Minnesota  at  5  per  cent  on  a  farm. 
The  man  who  will  loan  his  neighbor  who  is  known  to  be  a  sober,  temperate,  and 
prudent  farmer,  at  5  per  cent,  will  ask  7  and  8  per  cent  from  another  neighbor 
right  by  his  side  on  just  as  good  a  farm,  where  he  does  not  have  these  qualities, 
and  then  he  will  want  to  shave  some  considerable  more  if  this  borrower  repre- 
sents a  still  lower  grade  of  intelligence  and  foresight.  If  instead  of  a  loan  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  land  you  substitute  loans  on  personal  property,  liens  on  crope 
and  the  like,  the  creditor  must  of  necessity  have  a  still  larger  margin.  I  fancy— 
I  do  not  Imow  practically— that  where  there  are  crop  liens  and  sales  on  crops  that 
involve  a  loan,  the  poverty,  the  ignorance,  and  want  of  character  upon  the  part 
of  the  borrower  results  in  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  producer. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  that  have  in  the  fixing  of  the 
final  price  in  the  market?— A.  None.  That  is,  the  system  of  selling  under  those 
drcumstances,  which  means  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  producer,  does  not  affect, 
in  my  opinion,  the  final  prices  that  are  realized  on  the  products  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Ton  mean  bv  that  that  the  producer  has  no  share  at 
all  in  the  general  market  outside.— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Whatistheeffecton  the  general  prices  which 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  product? — A.  The  man  who  sells  under  those  conditions 
always  gets  less  than  the  independent  farmer. 

Q.  Assuming  100  producers  of  a  given  crop  in  different  localities,  and  70  of  them 
sell  at  the  common  price  in  the  spring,  taking  an  advance  from  the  broker.  Is  that 
not  an  agency  in  fixing  the  price  which  the  broker  will  pay  for  the  balance  of  the 
crop?  Do  not  late  spring  prices  depress  fall  prices?- A.  Your  question  involves, 
if  it  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  supposition  that  those  brokers  who  have 
farm  products  to  sell  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  upon  that  which  they  have 
bought.  But  the  quantity  which  they  have  bought  is  larger  than  that  which 
they  can  buy  and  on  which  they  can  make  a  profit  by  buying.  If  a  lot  of  brokers 
have  70  pounds  of  cotton  out  of  a  possible  100,  their  possibilities  of  profit  on  this 
70  pounds  which  they  have  is,  of  necessity,  more  than  they  can  make  on  the  other 
30,  and  the  moment  they  get  half,  that  moment  you  have  forced  every  one  of  them 
into  what  mi^ht  be  called  a  conspiracy  to  advance  prices,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  something  on  what  they  have.  They  are  in  the  conspiracy,  if  you  can  use 
that  word.  They  are  bound  to  conspire  together  so  far  as  any  action  can  go 
together,  to  get  the  largest  possible  prices  that  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  world 
will  admit  for  their  product. 

H.  That  is  a  standing  conspiracy  the  world  over  in  trade;  but  are  there  not 
elments  in  it  that  induce  them  and  other  brokers  to  offer  a  lower  price  for  the 
remainder,  and  does  not  the  example  of  others  having  sold  have  an  influence  on 
the  farmer  who  has  held  back  to  sell?— A.  I  can  not  see  it,  because  when  they  begin 
to  buy  that  other  30  per  cent  of  which  you  are  speaking  they  are  already  selling, 
and  their  interests  as  sellers  far  outweigh  their  interests  as  buyers. 

Q.  They  are  buying  in  the  southern  and  selling  in  the  northern  or  European 
markets?— A.  They  are  baying  in  a  market  in  which  other  buyers  are  free  to  pur- 
chase, and  are  sellmg  in  a  market  in  which  these  men  of  whom  they  bought,  who 
are  themselves  free,  can  sell. 

Q.  Is  not  ap  independent  raiser,  who  can  afford  to  sell  his  cotton,  prejudiced  by 
the  man  who  sells  in  the  spring  under  the  market  price?— A.  The  only  thing  1  have 
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ever  secured  that  may  be  taken  as  bearing  upon  that  qaestion  is  this:  1  never 
examined  the  cottoa  market  I  have  ezammed  the  wheat  market  both  in  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis.  The  one  is  a  pnrely  speculative  market— Chicago— the  other 
dealing  with  the  sale  of  actual  wheat.  Chicago  is  the  greatest  speculative  market 
in  the  world;  Minneapolis  the  greatest  market  for  the  handling  of  positive,  actual 
wheat.  Examining  prices  in  these  markets,  I  found  this  situation:  If  one  buys 
cash  wheat  the  Ist  of  September  and  holds  it  in  storage  until  the  1st  of  May,  he 
would,  in  the  course  of  80  years,  lose  on  an  average  2  cents  on  every  bushel  that 
he  bought  on  either  one  of  these  markets.  In  other  words,  throughout  the  North- 
west the  boards  of  trade  have  their  prices  in  the  fall  nearly  always  raised  2  cents 
above  the  average  which  the  situation  the  following  spring  will  justify.  The 
so-called  bulls  of  the  market  on  the  average  for  30  years  have  unduly  raised  the  price 
of  wheat  2  cents  a  bushel  in  the  fall.  The  farmers  and  those  associated  with  them  by 
living  in  this  country  are  always  bulls  on  the  market  Each  year  these  bulls,  who 
think  that  there  is  a  profit  in  wheat,  go  in  and  buy  and  sell  their  futures  with  the 
idea  of  making  money  on  the  rise.  As  a  rule  that  is  never  realized,  and  taking  the 
last  80  years  as  a  whole,  the  actual  farmer  selling  his  wheat  at  its  harvest  receives  2 
cents  a  bushel  extra  which  comes  out  of  the  speculators.  The  m^  in  the  city  who 
handle  actual  wheat  do  less  of  this  speculation  than  the  populace  suppose.  The 
great  mills  of  Minneapolis  when  they  buy  in  the  fall,  as  tney  often  do,  30,000,000 
bushels,  protect  themselves  against  all  fluctuations.  When  they  buy  10,000  or 
20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  they  sell  a  future  against  it.  They  make  somebody  else 
carry  the  risk.  What  tiiey  are  in  business  for  is  to  make  a  profit  on  milling.  They 
are  certain  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  price  of  wheat  will  by  its  variation  canse 
more  loss  than  it  will  pront.  They  do  not  want  to  carry  any  risk  on  this  par- 
ticular crop.  They  want  their  profit  on  the  g^nding  of  wheat.  They  will  sell  this 
future  and  buy  it  back  when  they  want  to  grind  that  wheat.  Of  course,  occasion- 
ally, that  puts  the  mill  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator.  A  few  years  ago,  you  all 
may  remember,  the  Chicago  speculators  used  these  futures  to  make  a  squeeze  on 
the  Minneapolis  millers.  They  would  not  take  the  Minneapolis  grade  wheat,  and 
forced  the  price  up.  They  manipulated  the  grain  inspection  in  Chicago.  No.  I 
Northern  was  not  accepted  as  eauivalent  to  No.  2  Chicago,  and  hence  the  market 
squeezed  the  millers  a  little.  Ail  that  the  Minneapolis- mills  were  seeking  by  their 
original  future  sales  was  simply  to  protect  themselves  and  let  somebody  else  carry 
the  risk  of  price  fluctuations.  A  great  many  of  these  options,  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  are  purchased  by  the  farmers  and  people 
who  live  in  the  country,  who  always  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  larger  price  than 
is  realized.  City  men  are  not  so  generally  interested.  Ji  they  are  engaged  in  the 
legitimate  business  of  handling  wheat  they  seek  to  let  somebody  else  carry  the 
margin.    They  are  not  interested  in  an  effort  to  force  the  price  up  or  down. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  the  difference  of  the  miller  buying  day  by  day.  when  he  wants 
wheat,  and  buying  an  option  and  selling  one  against  it.— A.  There  is  a  great 
difference.  Wnat  these  men  want  i?  wheat  of  certain  grades.  They  want  that 
wl""at  in  their  possession  and  control  in  order  that  they  may  produce  certain 
grades  of  flour  which  meet  their  market.  They  go  in  and  buy  this  wheat,  put 
their  investments  in  it.  All  they  want  to  do  with  their  sales  of  futures  is  to 
protect  themselves  agaiiist  fluctuations.  They  want  to  keep  the  actual  wheat  in 
their  possession  and  control  until  they  are  ready  to  grind  it.  By  buying  in 
wheat  of  certain  grades  in  the  fall  they  are  able  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
flour  and  thus  continue  business. 

Q.  But  on  a  given  dav  they  must  deliver  that  kind  of  wheat  according  to  the 
option  they  sold?— A.  They  run  their  risk  of  buying  back  that  option.  When 
they  come  to  make  their  wheat  into  flour  the  price  at  which  they  sell  their  flour 
will  be  governed  by  the  price  at  which  they  buy  that  option. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to- purely  speculative 
transactions,  known  sometimes  as  puts  and  calls,  on  a  market;  that  is,,  as  to  their 
effect  on  prices  of  options,  etc.?— A.  Unquestionably  they  make  temporary  fluctua- 
tions, but  when  they  do,  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  far  as  they  affect  prices,  they 
always  boost  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  disastrous  to  the  farmer? — 
A.  Excepting  as  the  farmer  assists  in  the  puts  and  calls.  Great  numbers  of  them 
are  put  on  the  wrong  side  of  that  as  speculators.  As  legitimate  farmers  dealing 
in  wheat  I  do  not  think  they  are  hurt. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Does  the  farmer  go  on  the  board  of  trade  and 
gamble?— A.  Very  largely ;  he  and  other  residents  of  the  country  and  country'  towns 
are  the  lambs  that  are  shorn  by  the  boards  of  trade.  You  stop  the  farmers  and 
the  residents  of  the  small  towns  Irom  gambling  in  wheat  and  you  stop  a  great 
share  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrtb.)  What  have  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  foreign  markets 
for  farm  products,  and  their  effect  upon  the  farmer?— A.  Ultimately  there  will  be 
an  immense  market  for  some  of  our  prodncts  in  Asia,  a  market  that  will  cast  into 
the  shade  the  European  market.  I  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of  it,  and  a  wise  policy 
with  reference  to  the  Orient  will  give  onr  farmers  that  entrance  to  a  market  which, 
for  the  cereals  and  for  ahnost  everything  else,  will  be  eqnal  to  that  in  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  And  Liverpool  will  not  make  the  price  for  the  Orient? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  that  liverpool  now  makes  the  market.  The  world  demand 
makes  the  market.  Ton  increase  by  400,000,000,  the  population  in  Asia,  the  demand 
for  certain  of  these  cereals,  and  you  thereby  affect  prices  very  largely. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Liverpool  is  merely  the  announcer?— A.  It 
is  not  the  determinator;  it  is  the  place  where  the  price  is  announced.  Under  the 
head  of  remedial  legislation  I  will  say  in  brief^  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
trusts,  that  the  conclusion  of  my  study  leads  me  to  lay  the  stress  not  on  trusts,  but 
the  legal  regulation  of  corporations  as  a  whole.  The  attempt  to  pick  out  the  trusts 
from  among  our  corporations  I  consider  to  be  more  productive  of  evil  than  good. 
There  is  a  tremendous  need  of  bringing  all  corporations,  which  are  creatures  of 
the  state,  under  ^mplete  public  control,  and  to  cause  all  their  affairs  to  be  public 
affairs.  By  raising  we  question  of  trusts  we  hide  the  real  issue.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  trusts  and  the  men  who  are  back  of  them;  there  is  a  difference  in  corpora- 
tions and  the  men  who  are  back  of  them.  Some  corporations  are  organized  by 
villains  fo  swindle  the  public.  Some  of  our  trusts  are  organized  in  that  way,  and 
some  trusts  are  le^timate,  as  some  corporations  are,  and  have  back  of  them  honest 
men.  The  illegitimate  cry  about  all  trusts  hides  the  distinction  between  those 
organized  for  legitimate  purposes  and  those  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fleecing 
the  public.  The  next  10  years  will  see  the  people  of  this  country,  by  the  collapse 
of  trusts  organized  fraudulently  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  tne  people  and  by 
the  collapse  of  small  corporations  organized  for  the  same  purpose,  and  not  under 
public  control,  losing  many  fold  more  than  they  will  lose  by  the  exactions  of  so-called 
trusts  in  constraint  of  trade. 

<^*  Would  you  add  with  probable  panic  and  loss  of  labor?— A.  Yes;  absolutely; 
and  we  are  drifting,  as  a  result  of  all  those  things,  in  a  mad  frenzy  of  excitement 
in  wrong  directiona  I  believe  a  large  amount  of  the  talk  against  trusts  is  fos- 
tered by  certain  classes  of  men  who  are  promoting  them.  They  are  interested  in 
making  the  people  believe  that  there  are  profits  on  all  the  watered  stock  that  they 
issue.  They  do  this  in  order  that  they  may  sell  that  watered  stock  to  the  lambs 
of  the  public.  I  believe  that  tiiere  are  men  even  in  public  life  interested  in  trusts 
who  are  advocating  laws  against  trusts  and  talking  in  that  way.  They  exi)ect  to 
make  their  money  not  in  the  way  of  actual  profits  on  the  business,  but  in  selling 
the  stocks  and  letting  the  people  suffer  when  the  collapse  comes.  I  believe  the 
whole  agitation  about  trusts  should  be  transf efred  to  the  corporations.  We  should 
know  all  about  them,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  We  snould  have  some  legis- 
lation that  will  give  knowledge,  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  know  the  real 
merits  that  lie  back  of  all  these  schemes.  All  their  transactions  should  be 
open  to  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  state.  I  deprecate  some  of  the 
present  talk  about  trusts  because  it  delays  the  effort  to  secure  the  regulation  of 
corporations  until  we  have  all  big  ones,  when  our  job  of  regulation  becomes 
increased  in  greatness.  I  want  to  see  it  begun  now  before  all  of  our  capital  goes 
into  large  aggregations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  existing  antitrust 
law?— A.  Most  all  of  the  so-called  State  and  national  laws  relating  to  trusts  have 
assisted  in  giving  the  trusts  other  forms.  If  anything,  they  have  assisted  in  helping 
on  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  the  Rreat  capitalistic  corporations  instead 
of  deterring  them.  They  will  do  that,  and  tnus  cut  but  very  small  figure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  in  putting  off  the  day  which  we  ought  to  have  of  the  regula- 
tion of  the  corporation,  attracting  our  attention  from  the  real  issue,  real  necessity, 
and  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

,  Q.  From  what  source  womd  you  have  the  law  enacted  reg[ulating  these  corpora- 
tions?—A.  Most  of  these  corporations  are  creatures  of  the  individual  States,  and 
they  must,  of  necessity,  go  for  their  regulation  into  the  State  itself. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  State  in  which  they  are  organized? —A.  Ko;  I  think 
the  State  in  which  they  do  business  may,  if  it  deems  best,  regulate  them  just  the 
same  as  it  regnlates  our  insurance  and  banking  comx>anies.  When  an  insurance 
company  doing  business  in  one  State  is  organized  in  another,  the  State  in  which 
it  does  business  demands  from  that  insurance  company  the  fullest  publicity  relat- 
^n$  to  its  affairs,  and  if  it  fails  to  get  that  in  a  satisfactory  way  it  debars  it  from 
doing  business.  Any  State  has,  in  all  matters  relating  to  (corporations,  whether 
trusts  or  otherwise,  the  power  to  bar  any  corporation  from  doing  business  when 
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it  fails  to  observe  a  reasonable  regulation.  Any  State  has  the  power  to  beg^in  to 
require  this  publicity  relating  to  corporate  action.  It  has  this  power  over  not 
uEily  the  corporations  created  by  itself,  but  those  created  elsewhere.  If  any  State 
iiegins  regulations  in  that  line  the  value  of  a  corporation  created  in  a  State  like 
New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  around  the  laws  of  some  other  State, 
vanishes. 

Q.  If  the  materials  barred  be  essential  to  the  citizens  of  other  States,  where  a 
sufficient  market  could  be  found,  might  not  a  corporation  leave  that  State  alone 
iind  yet  have  a  large  monopoly  in  those  materials?— A.  That  is  true.  In  dealing 
with  these  corporations  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  article  or  articles  ^vhicb 
they  handle,  create,  manulacture.  or  deal  in.  1  can  here  only  set  forth  the  general 
principle  of  action.  We  have  already  worked  out  the  principle  of  regulation  for 
one  class  of  corporations.  That  principle  which  is  involved  in  our  insurance  laws 
would  doubtless  have  to  be  very  greatly  modified  in  its  application  in  details  for 
i^ach  of  the  various  lines  of  industry  or  articles  in  which  the  trust  operates  or  is 
eonnected  with.  I  have  not  given  enoug:h  attention  to  the  subject  to  go  into 
details,  say,  for  a  concern  handling  steel  rails.  If  all  the  steel-rail  corporations  of 
the  United  States  should  come  into  a  syndicate,  it  would  hardly  be  practical  for 
a  8tate  like  Minnesota  to  say,  **We  will  bar- their  rails,"  because  we  must  have 
rails.  The  State  must  seek  to  apply  the  same  general  principle  of  regulation  along 
some  other  line.  I  have  not  worked  out  the  way.  1  fancy  it  would  require  pos- 
f^ibly  25  years  of  legal  discussion  and  investigation  and  decisions  to  find  a  way  to 
do  it,  but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  done,  and  it  is  along  the  line  of  that  which  I 
lielieve  in  general  is  practical.  But  the  present  legislation,  which  is  largely  pro- 
liibitive,  is  in  the  line  of  the  legislation  of  England  from  the  year  1300  to  the 
]jeginning  of  this  century  against  organizations  in  restraint  of  trade,  which  was 
largely  there  the  regulation  of  labor.  All  those  attempts  in  England  for  500 
years  were  futile.  In  so  far  as  the  organization  of  capital  is  beneficial  and  prof- 
itable it  will  occur  in  spite  of  all  this  legislation,  just  as  the  legislation  against 
laljoring  men,  when  the  desire  was  in  their  hearts  for  freedom,  was  futile.  You 
can  not  legislate  down  the  public  inspiration  or  aspiration  for  freedom.  That  fact 
is  demonstrated  in  all  these  500  years.  You  can  not  any  more  legislate  against 
thn  possibility  of  men's  profits.  That  is  a  law  of  aspiration  of  another  class  of 
men,  when  these  profits  are  legitimate.  You  can  regulate  it  and  prevent  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Federal 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  pure  food?— A.  I  think  the  Federal  legislation  should 
.seek  in  all  articles  of  interstate  and  international  trade  some  inspection.  Thus, 
there  is  a  loss  to  the  American  farmers  to-day  from  the  fact  that  some  of  our  com 
nbipped  to  certain  ports  in  Europe  reaches  there  in  an  unmerchaku table  condition, 
;ma  the  foreign  dealers  who  buy  it*  upon  the  grades  warranted  by  certain  of  our 
export  cities  are  ruined  by  getting  the  corn  on  their  hands  unmerchantable,  and 
that  reacts  to  the  detriment  of  all  American  exx>ortation  of  com.  I  understand 
t  hat  to  be  the  case.  If  that  is  the  case  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should,  and 
I  understand  it  is  looking  Into  the  matter.  It  should  in  some  way  take  cognizance 
of  it  and  find  out  what  places  of  export  are  thus  permitting  a  certificate  of  grade 
to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  1  thiuK  the  Government  should  seek  to  protect  the 
good  name,  as  we  call  it,  of  the  American  farm  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  So  far  as  our  food  products  enter  the  world  markets,  so  far  the  United 
States  should  come  in  and  with  legislation  provide  facilities  of  guaranteeing  the 
I^urity  of  all  the  products,  direct  or  secondary,  of  American  agriculture.  We 
sbould  have  it  that  American  meat,  canned  or  otherwise,  going  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  should  not  have  upon  it  a  taint  of  suspicion  such  as  that  whi(^  grows 
out  of  our  army  contracts. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Would  you  carry  out  that  idea  by  advocating 
a  national  grading?— A.  There  should  be  certain  methods  of  investigation  that 
would  guarantee  the  soundness  and  purity  of  goods  put  upon  tne  market 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  meat  products,  etc.,  is  it  not  pretty  well  done 
now  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry?— A.  I  think  it  is  as  a  whole,  and  I 
thiak  the  Agricultural  Department  is  taking  up  the  report  of  tne  abuses  of  the 
J^a■ades  of  com,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  safely  trusted.  If  there  is  legislation  needed 
along  that  line,  the  Agricultural  Department  will  undoubtedly  advocate  it.  I 
believe  that  wide-awake,  aggressive  Agricultural  Departments,  such  as  I  think 
we  have  to-day,  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

Q.  Is  the  cause  of  the  necessity  dishonesty?— A.  Not  always;  of  course,  care- 
lessness sometimes  comes  in. 

Q.  You  would  not  give  that  as  a  big  percentage?— A.  Carelessness  is  about  as 
much  a  factor  as  dishonesty  in  this  world. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Carelessness  wonid  not  make  adulteration?— A. 
Carelessness  miffht  possibly  lead  to  the  shipping  of  damp  com  when  it  is  not  up 
to  the  grade  of  dryness. 

District  of  Columbia,  City  of  Washington  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  aU 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Le  Grand  Powers. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November,  1899. 

N.  A.  Barrows, 

Notary  Public. 


Chicago,  Ili^.,  Axigust  9,  1809, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  W.  H.  BUEKE, 

Editor  of  Farmers'  Voice. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  agriculture  in  Chicago,  Dl.,  August  9, 1899, 
at  2.45  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding,  Mr.  W.  H.  Burke,  being  duly  sworn,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  residence.— A.  Evanston,  lU. 

Q.  Tour  occupation?— A.  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Voice,  Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper? — A.  Three  years 
and  more. 

ii  What  was  your  previous  occupation? — A.  I  was  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Record;  and  I  was  a  copy  reader  on  the  Chicago  Record. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  special  study  of  agricultural  conditions  or  agricultural 
wants  in  this  part  of  the  counti^?— A.  In  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  have  the  plan  of  inquiry  before  you.  If  there  is  any  topic  in  the  plan  of 
inaniry  which  you  prefer  to  dwell  upon,  you  may  take  that  matter  up  and  give  the 
saDcommission  all  the  information  you  have  in  your  possession. — A.  Well,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  are  seeking  to  reach  general  conditions  and  causes.  From 
mv  point  of  view,  the  questions  as  here  enumerated  are  pureJy  statistical,  and 
woile  I  have  some  statistics  here  that  would  be  of  interest  along  the  line  of  the 
taxation  of  land,  there  are  some  general  conclusions  I  have  reached  as  an  agricul- 
tural editor  that  I  would  like  to  submit. 

There  was  instituted  by  the  Agricultural  Dex>artment,  in  1896,  an  inquiry  in 
Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Putnam,  and  Westchester  counties,  New  York,  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  taxation  there  as  affecting  the  farmers.  The  general 
conclusion  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  published  in  what  is  known  as  Circu- 
lar No.  5  of  the  Division  of  Statistics,  is  that  the  farmer  is  bearing  a  very,  very 
large  proportion  of  the  taxes. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  entitled  Recent  Results  of  Property  Tax  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Dlinois,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  by 
Lawson  Purdy,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  compiled  from  official  reports.  They 
are  all  authorized  reports.  If  you  care  to  have  me  do  so,  I  will  leave  a  copy  with 
yon.  The  information  was  gathered  from  several  sources.  In  Pennsylvania  there 
was  a  conunission  appointed  to  investigate  the  tax  law,  by  Governor  Hoffman. 
The  figures  quoted  from  Pennsylvania's  report  are  from  the  second  report  of  that 
commission.  The  Massachusetts  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  revising  and  amending  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  ana  their  report 
was  issued  in  October,  1897.  In  New  Jersey  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Griggs,  now  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  Governor  McKin- 
ley  appointed  a  committee  in  1898  to  investigate  the  question  in  Ohio,  and  I  have 
an  impression— I  do  not  just  catch  the  line  here  where  it  is  stated— that  the  figures 
here  quoted  are  from  the  last  report  of  the  State  auditor  of  Ohio.  In  Illinois  I 
presnme  the  figures  are,  of  course,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  State  auditor. 
In  Missouri  the  figures  are  t^en  from  the  lac t  report  of  the  State  auditor.  So  I 
»wy  say  that  these  figures  are  from  authoritative  sources,  and  not  mere  guesswork 
of  anybody  interested  in  a  particular  theory  of  taxation. 

In  this  pamphlet  I  notice  that  in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  which  contains 
the  city  of  Rochester,  although  the  real  estate  is  more  than  double  in  value  that 
of  Oneida  County,  the  personal  property  in  Oneida  County  is  nearly  double  that  of 
Monroe. 
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Q.  Assessed  Taltiation?'A.  Tes.  Oneidaisoneof  those  which  have  been  invest! 
gated  by  the  tax  commissioners.  The  New  York  report  is  right  along  the  line  a 
taken  in  these  four  conn  ties,  and  it  shows  that  the  mral  districts  are  payings  oi 
personal  property  and  real  estate  a  tax  entirely  ont  of  proportion.  In  the  f  onr  cit^ 
counties  of  Missouri  personal  property  amounts  to  15}  per  cent  of  the  total  assogaoi 
Talue,  and  in  tiie  remainder  of  the  State  29.67  per  cent.  It  means  that  everyt^iin^ 
is  yisible  with  the  farmer.    The  farmer  can  hide  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NGER.)  You  mean,  then,  do  you  not,  that  in  the  cities  the  per 
sonal  property  goes  untaxed?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Because  it  is  hidden?— A.  Because  it  is  hidden  in  ont 
way  and  another.  Every  one  knows,  for  instance,  that  the  average  wealthy  mai 
in  Chicago  spends  more  money  in  one  month  than  the  average  farmer  does  in  i 
year  upon  himself.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  it  The  average  man  living  ii 
Chicago  and  worth  ostensibly  1 10,000,  as  compared  with  the  farmer  whose  prop 
erty  is  worth  $10,000,  will  spend  more  money  in  one  month  than  the  farmer  wU 
in  a  year.  He  will  have  more  rings,  more  watches,  more  fine  furniture,  more  oi 
all  that  enters  into  personal  property  than  the  farmer  will,  and  yet  much  of  it  ii 
so  minute  as  to  escape  the  tax  assessor.  And  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  even  where  property  is  not  susceptible  of  being  hidden,  the  tax  assessor  ii 
influenced  in  his  estimates.  For  instance,  I  was  sent  some  years  ago  as  a  reportei 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company*s  taxes.  I  found  property 
estimated  to  be  worth  $31,000,000,  and  at  the  county  treasurer's  office  discoverec 
that  the  company  paid  about  $15,000  in  taxes,  although  the  company  paid  ax 
annual  dividend  that  time  of  $7,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  was  this  property?— A.  It  was  the  town  oi 
Pullman  and  the  Pullman  works. 

Q.  It  was  tangible  property?— A.  Tangible  property,  yes;  much  of  it  realty. 

Q.  fBy  Senator  Kyle.)  Pro  rata,  how  much  should  they  have  paid?— A.  Well, 
they  snould  have  paid  taxes  on  a  valuation  of  not  lees  than  $6,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  At  about  what  per  cent?— A.  I  can  not  remember  whal 
the  tax  was  that  year. 

Q.  Well,  approximately — 1,  or  3,  or  5?— A.  I  would  not  want  to  approximate 
because  I  am  afraid  I  would  not  get  close  enough,  but  you  can  see  that  $15,00C 
is  ridiculous— ridiculously  low.  Spread  thirty-one  millions  of  property  over  Illi- 
nois farms;  what  would  it  buy?  It  would  buy  whole  counties  which  support  theii 
schools,  their  entire  local  government,  their  own  road  taxes  and  all  to  the  amount 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  from  moneys  that  are  paid  on  smaller  valu- 
ations than  the  Pullman  Car  (Ik)mpany*s. 

Q.  The  taxes  on  thirty-one  millions  of  farm  property,  you  would  think,  would 
be  $40,000  or  $50,000?— A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  small  estimate  of  what  it 
ought  to  be.    A  $31,000,000  county  is  a  pretty  big  county. 

(Witness  reads  the  following  with  respect  to  Missouri  from  pages  23  and  24  of 
above-described  pamphlet:) 

"In  the  city  counties  personal  property  amounts  to  15}  per  cent  of  the  total 
assessed  value,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  29^  per  cent.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, appear  that  taxes  on  personal  property  benefit  the  farmers  in  Missouri.  But 
comparison  of  St.  Louis  city  with  a  typical  farming  county,  like  Camden  County, 
where  town  lots  are  only  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  real  estate,  shows  even  a  worse 
condition  of  affairs  for  the  farmers.  In  St  Louis  city  personal  property  amoonte 
to  14i  p|er  cent  of  the  total  valuation  and  in  Camden  County  to  87  per  cent.  St, 
Louis  city  has  65  per  cent  as  much  real  estate  value  as  the  rest  of  the  State,  bat 
only  about  one-eleventh  as  much  money,  bonds,  and  notes.''  That  will  give  you 
a  pretty  good  idea,  and  what  is  true  of  this  is  practically  true  of  the  seveiul  States 
named  here.    The  farmer  pays  on  everything  he  has. 

In  California  I  understand  they  have  adopted  a  form  of  classification  whicli 
requires  that  91  listed  articles  must  appear  in  all  lists;  and  of  that  list  I  have 
enumerated  the  things  which  are  hidden,  those  which  may  be  hidden,  and  the 
things  which  can  not  be  hidden  by  the  farmer.  For  instance,  among  those  thingG 
which  can  be  hidden  are  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds,  jewelry,  plate, 
watches,  and  so  on.  Those  are  not  so  easily  hidden;  may  be  or  not.  I  find,  with- 
out going  into  the  whole  thing,  that  there  are  1 1  which  you  can  positively  hide.  Oi 
the  91  articles,  42  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  farmer,  such  as  hay,  hops,  butter, 
cheese,  wood,  tanks,  horses,  thoroughbred  horses,  standard  horses,  American  and 
standard  bred  cattle,  beef  cattle.  Everything  else  that  is  enumerated  here  ie 
practically  met  on  the  farm;  that  is,  the  farmer  would  stand  on  a  great  many  of 
them.  I  have  noted  as  instances  of  what  they  would  not  have  lumber,  coal,  fix- 
tures of  stores  and  others,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise;  law  libraries,  medical 
libraries,  railroad  rolling  stock,  franchises,  etc.    These  ai-e  things  that  he  wonld 
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not  baye,  but  42  of  them  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  him,  upon  which  he  must  pay, 
and  upon  all  but  the  11  or  12  he  wotdd  stand  equally  with  other  members  of  the 
commnnity  in  owning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Uabris.)  I  wish  yoa  would  outline  your  method  of  taxation 
in  Illinois.  How  is  the  value  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  ascertained?— A. 
The  assessor  visits  the  property,  presumably,  and  fixes  a  value  on  it,  I  think, 
annually.  Our  personal  taxation  is  now  under  an  entirely  new  law;  it  is  made  up 
in  the  form  of  schedules  submitted  to  the  individual.  He  renders  his  own  state- 
ment, snbject  to  the  board  of  review.  Chicago,  as  you  know,  now  probably  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  taxation  excitement.  I  was  noticing  in  last  night  s  Post  the  figures 
of  increased  per8onal-prox)erty  taxation.  As  a  result  of  the  new  law,  after  having 
been  revised,  I  believe,  by  the  board,  I  should  say,  brosuUy  sx)eaking,  that  it  has 
increased  about  46  or  47  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Does  the  property  owner  making  out  this  schedule  of  per- 
sonal property  which  is  submitted  support  it  with  an  affidavit? — A.  My  impression 
is  that  he  supports  it  with  an  afiidavit.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  to  show  what  per  cent  of  the  property  has  heretofore 
escaped  its  burden?— A.  No;  that  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  know,  and 
that  is  why  personal-property  taxation  works  so  disastrously  to  the  farmer,  although 
the  farmer  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  personal-property  tax. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  How  is  that?— A.  He  is  demanding  it  always.  He  has 
always  been  at  the  legislature  demanding  the  personal-property  tax  on  the  mis- 
taken hypothesis,  so  far  as  the  results  go,  that  the  business  man  would  escape  if 
the  person  td  property  were  not  taxed.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  of  the  farmer, 
and  one  which  he  is  just  beginning  to  see. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  idea  as  to  the  correction  of  this  difficulty?— A.  Well,  now 
that  you  have  asked  me  that,  I  will  answer  frankly.  I  am  a  single  taxer,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  other  form  of  taxation  that  has  ever  been  invented  by  man  that 
will  collect  an  equitable,  just,  and  perfectly  even  taxation  everywhere  and  under 
all  circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  suggest  the  assessment  of  real  estate  on  the 
Henry  George  plan?— A.  Yes.  Put  the  taxation  not  upon  real  estate  but  upon 
land  value,  ui>on  site  values,  for  a  building  is  a  part  of  real  estate.  If  you  use  the 
term  real  estate,  you  greatly  confuse  the  meaning. 

^Q.  (B^  Senator  Ktle.)  That  is,  you  include  the  building  with  the  site?— A. 
Yon  do  m  real  estate.    The  term  real  estate  includes  the  fixed  improvements. 

Q.  How  would  it  operate  with  a  man  who  had  most  of  his  money,  probably 
niiUions,  in  simply  personal  property? — A.  Well,  no  man  can  own  personal  prop- 
erty to  a  very  large  amount  wnich  is  not  in  the  form  of  jewelry  and  small  trinkets, 
except  in  some  way  or  other  it  is  related  to  land.  If  you  refer  to  stocks  and 
bonds,  speaking  broadly,  there  is  no  stock  or  bond  issued  to-day  which  does  not 
find  its  basis  in  land. 

Q.  How  about  the  merchant  who  may  have  $1,000,000  invested  in  a  stock  of 
poods?— A.  The  hypothesis  of  taxation  should  be  to  encourage  trade,  to  encourage 
industry,  and  not  to  put  a  fine  upon  trade.  It  would  be  equalized  through  the 
whole  community,  because  the  merchant  would  sell  his  goods  so  much  cheaper. 
Now  you  not  only  pay  the  tax,  but  you  pay  an  interest  on  the  tax.  My  view  is 
that  every  time  you  pay  a  tariff  tax  you  pay  the  tariff  tax  plus  interest.  You  pay 
interest  and  profit  on  tariff  taxes.  I  buy  a  thing  in  England  for  $1 ;  the  tariff  tax 
at  New  York  is  50  cents;  I  add  not  only  50  cents,  but  I  include  that  in  the  whole 
thing  and  charge  ui)on  it  my  ratio,  which  may  be  25,  40,  or  50  cents.  The  mer- 
chant will  tell  you  so.  That  is  the  universal  custom,  and  every  tax  you  put  upon 
industiy  you  take  so  much  out  of  the  great  common  people.  It  can  not  be  other- 
wise.   It  is  nature*s  law  of  gravitation  in  commerce  that  makes  it  so. 

Q.  You  would  have  this  man  escape  taxation,  the  merchant  with  a  §1,000,000?- 
A.  He  would  not  escape.  He  must  have  a  great  big  store  to  handle  that  property, 
and  he  must  pay  a  big  rental  for  that  property,  which  goes  into  the  public 
treasury.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  escaping  the  public  treasury  if  you  have 
anything. 

Q.  You  would  say  first  he  was  paying  rent  to  the  property  owner? — A.  He  does 
jot  pay  any  rent  to  the  property  owner.  The  property  owner's  rent  goes  to  the 
State.  Let  us  at  this  point  differentiate  the  buildings  from  the  ground.  Schle- 
Binger  &  Mayer,  of  this  city,  occupy  a  little  comer  about  120  feet  long  by  60  or  80 
feet  wide.  The  ground  rental  of  that  is  $120,000  a  year.  That  is  entirely  irre- 
spective of  improvements,  the  building,  and  they  are  to  pay  that  for  99  years  to 
Mwrshall  Field  and  his  assigns. 

Under  the  present  system  he  pays  taxes  on  his  goods  besides  that?— A.  Yes. 
If  he  had  a  store  selling  diamonds,  and  had  $1,000,000  worth  of  property  in 
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there,  nnder  your  system  it  would  escape  taxation? — A.  Yes;   entirely,  becat 
there  would  not  be  an  actual  escape. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system  the  farm,  fences,  and  buildings  together  are  > 
taxed;  under  the  single  tax  he  would  simply  have  his  cows,  horses,  harrows,  a 
plows  exempt?— A.  No;  there  would  not  be  a  single  tax  upon  him  except  upon  t 
land  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  the  State  has  parted  with  the  title,  how  ^wot 
you  get  back  now?— A.  The  State  never  parts  with  the  title. 

Q.  When  the  Government  is  selling  its  land  oflf,  the  purchaser,  on  receipt  of  t 
deed,  owns  the  property  in  fee  simple?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  would  you  get  bacK  to  make  the  tax  a  rent  on  that,  and  therel 
of  course,  destroy  the  title  except  so  far  as  he  has  a  right  to  use  it  and  pay  i 
rent?— A.  And  sell  it.    His  fee  simple  is  not  injured. 

Q.  Has  he  any  title  that  he  sells?  Does  he  not  simply  sell  his  right  to  hold  it: 
A.  But  the  fee  simple  is  not  altered  under  the  single  tax. 

Q.  Of  course,  theoretically,  he  owns  the  buildings  placed  on  the  land  and  t 
improvements  made.  The  ori^nal  theory  is  that  by  taxing  improvements  j* 
tax  labor,  and  that  labor  should  not  be  taxed.  We  will  say  that  the  ground  up 
which  this  hotel  stands  is  vacant.  It  is  valuable  simply  from  the  fact  that  lab 
and  cfy>ital  have  put  up  buildings  all  around;  the  gpreat  city  of  Chicago  is  hei 
A  society  created  all  the  value.  It  is  valuable  on  that  ground  only.  In  payii 
rent  only  upon  the  ground  value  of  this  city,  is  not  labor  taxed?— A.  No;  I  can  n 
see  why  it  is  or  how  it  is.  1  do  not  see  where  labor  enters  at  all.  Labor  does  n 
enter  at  all,  because  you  are  simply  taxing  the  ground  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  would  assess  an  acre  of  ground  in  Arizona  the  sax 
as  you  would  in  the  heart  of  Chicago. — A.  You  notice  that  I  said  the  site  value. 

Q.  Yes.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  site  value? — A.  I  mean  a  particular  pie 
of  ground  which  has  a  peculiar  value  by  means  of  its  location.  Your  que3ti< 
would  be  impossible. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question,  expecting  that  your  answer  would  be  no.  Then  I  wj 
going  to  ask  you  why  you  would  assess  this  acre  of  ground  in  Chicago  more  thi 
the  other?— A.  Society  has  created  all  the  value  which  comes  to  this  propert 
Chicago  at  one  time  was  a  barren  place  without  a  building  or  a  man  in  it.  The  fir 
man  who  came  here  was  a  blacksmith,  I  understand,  who  located  out  here  a  fe 
miles  and  built  a  blacksmith  shop.  Now,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  land  vali 
here  at  that  time  which  could  be  stated  in  figures.  There  was  not  one  iota  < 
value  in  this  lot  more  than  there  was  in  any  other.  What  is  it  that  creates  vala< 
Value  is  a  relative  term.  Demand  creates  value.  As  a  matter  of  productic 
there  might  be,  but  speaking  economically,  there  was  no  value  in  the  citv.  Not 
then,  the  time  that  several  families  gathered  around  this  blacksmith  snop  son 
one  said,  "Here  I  have  2  children;  you  have  3  or  4  children,  and  so  on.  We  mu 
have  a  school  here. "  *  *  Certainly. "  Now,  then,  immediately  there  follows  a  necc 
sity  for  public  revenue.  The  question  is,  how  shall  we  fix  that  revenue  so  th; 
each  individual  shall  pay  his  just  share?  When  you  go  into  a  store  and  buy 
yards  of  goods  at  $1  a  yard  and  pay  $10  for  it,  you  have  no  objection  if  a  man  fc 
lows  you  in  and  buys  5  yards  of  the  same  goods  and  pays  $5  for  it.  Now,  tl 
hypothesis  of  the  single  tax  is  this,  that  society  created  all  these  values;  thi 
has  given  a  form  of  taxation  which  is  not  taxation  at  all  but  simply  rental,  whi< 
is  perfectly  natural,  is  regulated  by- the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
nature's  great  regulator,  as  you  know,  in  commerce  and  finance  and  every  dire 
tion,  and  that  there  can  be  no  possible  injustice  to  anyone  if  each  pays  for  wh 
he  enjoys. 

As  to  your  question  with  regard  to  labor's  being  taxed:  The  laborer  who  won 
pay  a  higher  price  for  this  lot  because  this  building  is  here  is  proportionate 
benefited  by  the  presence  of  this  building  here,  as  he  is  by  the  presence  of  tl 
church,  the  schoolhouse,  or  the  county  court-house.  He  is  paying  more,  and  he 
is  the  cause— he  is  paying  exactly  what  you  and  I  and  every  other  man  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Now  I  Ret  a  title,  but  I  do  not  get  the  title  und 
Henry  George  theory.— A.  You  are  mistaken.  I  do  not  know  what  the  consi 
tutional  provisions  are.  but  presuming  there  was  no  constitutional  impedimei 
if  the  Illinois  legislature  should  pass  a  resolution,  containing  no  more  than 
words,  to  the  effect  that  from  and  after  January  1 ,  1900,  all  taxes  within  the  Sta 
of  Illinois  should  be  assessed  upon  the  value  of  the  land,  that  would  put  the  sing 
tax  into  operation  without  changing  the  modus  operandi  of  collection,  the  modi 
operandi  of  assessment,  or  anything  at  all.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  th( 
land  values  could  be  traced  as  on  a  map.  You  would  know  exactly  what  yoi 
neighbor  paid,  because  if  he  had  the  same  amount  of  land  that  you  had  and  if  ] 
adjoined  you  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  less  valuable  than  yom 
or  more. 
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(By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is,  the  same  sort  of  land?— A.  Yes. 
'Die  test  would  be  what  it  would  rent  for  in  the  open  market?— A.  Yes;  and 
tboe  enters  the  law  of  snpply  and  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  yon  aro  going  to  assess  it  on 
land  valne,  yon  are.  in  fact,  assessing  the  improvements,  since  the  land  is  more 
▼alnable  because  of  these  improvements. — A.  Excuse  me.  you  are  not  correct  in 
stating  the  question  in  that  way.  You  will  see  you  are  wrong  instantly,  if  you 
apply  that  statement  to  the  single  tax,  because  the  vacant  lot  lying  next  to  this 
lot  would  1  e  taxed  identically  with  the  built-on  lot. 

Q.  That  va(*antlot  has  a  higher  valuation  because  of  the  surrounding  improve- 
ments. Yon  take  all  the  improvements  plus  the  land?— A.  That  is  exactly  our  con- 
tention.   If  the  city  of  Chicago 

Q.  (Intermpting.)  What  I  was  going  to  ask  you  was  whether  in  your  opinion 
the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Illinois  sup|)ort  your  theory  and  want  this  single  tax? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so— any  part  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer  or  the 
average  business  man  comprehends  the  single  tax. 

Q.  (By  ^Senator  Kyle.)  I  want  to  see  how  it  would  apply  to  two  farms  lying 
aide  by  side.  One  farm  has  good  buildings  and  fences,  and  oppositt^  that  is  one  of 
equal  size,  with  land  equally  as  good,  but  having  a  log  house  and  poor  fences; 
what  would  be  the  basis  of  assessment  then?— A.  The  natural  value  of  the  land. 

O.  Not  the  improvements?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  the  land  would  rent  for  divested  of  all  improvements? — A.  Yes;  you 
see  that  the  farmer  would  then  be  paying  absolutely  not  one  tithe  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  him  to-day.  If  he  did  not  have  the  idea  that  Mr.  Harris  has,  that  it 
would  disturb  his  fee,  he  would  not  care,  he  would  favor  it.  But  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  this  one  point:  It  does  not  disturb  the  fee;  the  State  does  not  give 
up  the  title  to  the  land,  even  as  a  fiction.  The  nonpayment  of  taxes  causes  the 
Umd  to  revert  to  the  State  always. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Not  in  our  State.  The  land  is  alwa^rs  sold  for  taxes. 
A.  Exactly;  by  whom?  The  State  sells  it.  How  did  it  get  possession  of  that  land 
to  sell  it?  Yon  see  what  I  say  is  true;  it  always  reverts  to  the  State;  always  reaUy 
belonged  to  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  think  the  farmers  generally  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  proportion  of  taxes  they  are  compelled  to  pay?— A.  Yes.  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority  on  that  from  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  farmers  before  the 
State  legislature  of  Illinois  last  winter.  A  bill  was  introduced  that  road  improve- 
ments would  be  carried  forward  upon  something  like  this  basis:  t>0  per  cent  to  be 
paid  by  the  State,  85  per  cent  to  be  paid  by  the  county  i  n  which  the  improvement  is 
made,  and  15  'per  cent  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  whose  farm  abutted  the 
improvement.  I  think  those  were  exactly  the  figures.  But  the  farmers  defeated 
that  measure,  upon  the  ground  that  that  50  per  cent  and  85  per  cent  very  largely 
came  out  of  their  pockets  also,  and  that  while  they  would  be  paying  15  per  cent 
absolutely  as  individuals,  they  were  generally  paying  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  100  per  cent,  showing  that  they  realize  how  unjustly  they  are  being 
treated  in  the  matter  of  taxation. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Who  is  it  that  makes  the  levy,  say,  for  the  school 
district  in  your  State?— A.  The  school  board  makes  the  levy. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  levy  for  the  township  tax— the  township  officer  authorized 
by  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  levy  for  the  county  tax?— A.  The  county  assessor. 

Q.  Now,  substantially,  does  not  the  farmer  vote  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
local  taxation?— A.  Doubtless  he  does,  but  upon  the  hyx>othesis  that  the  other  fellow 
must  pay  his  portion. 

Q.  Wherein  would  the  farmer  be  benefited  by  putting  the  taxes  exclusively  upon 
land  values?— A.  He  would  receive  his  benefit  in  several  ways,  and  in  this  notably — 
that  appears  on  the  surface.  He  would  receive  benefit  from  the  fact  that  every 
railroad  would  pay  upon  its  land  values,  right  of  way;  that  every  great  corpora- 
tion which  had  the  slightest  relation  to  the  land  would  pay  in  the  same  ratio  that 
he  did.  Perhaps  if  I  read  to  you  a  little  while  here  it  may  help  to  answer  that 
question. 

(Reading  from  pages  22  and  23  of  pamphlet  referred  to  in  first  part  of  Mr. 
Burke's  testimony.) 

''While  Cook  (jounty  has  more  than  one-thirds  of  the  total  real  estate  value  of 
the  State,  it  has  only  one-sixty-third  of  the  value  in  watches  and  clocks  possessed 

by  the  remainder  of  the  State,  one-twenty-second  of  the  value  in  carnages  and 

wagons,  one-twenty-second  as  much  money,  and  one-tenth  as  much  credits.    In 

1894  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  State  of  Illinois  made  an  exhaustive 

report  on  the  subject  of  taxation.    After  giving  a  great  many  tables  which  showed 

conditions  existing  at  the  time,  they  said :  '  The  following  tables  $ 
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the  demoralization  to  which  Chicago  has  been  rednoed  by  the  general  proper 
tax,  and  indicate  the  goal  toward  which  every  commnnity  subject  to  that  or 
similar  system  must  invariably  tend. '  The  tables  are  direct  indictments  of  asses 
ors  of  wealthy  and  iniluentisd  property  owners,  and  incidentally  they  conden 
our  constitutional  principle  of  taxation  itself." 

From  the  table  which  appears  on  page  21,  it  appears  that  (reading) — "Co< 
County,  containing  the  city  of  Chicago,  has  more  than  12  times  the  value  in  to¥ 
and  citv  lots  that  it  has  in  farm  lands,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  State  has 
times  the  value  in  farm  lands  that  it  has  in  town  and  city  lots.  Yet  the  percen 
age  of  i)ersonal  property  to  total  valuation  in  Cook  County  is  only  13i  per  ceo 
whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  it  is  17.7  per  cent;  and,  in  spite  of  tl 
severe  character  of  the  existing  law,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  only  a  small  pa 
of  the  personal  property  of  the  State  is  really  listed  for  taxation."  Now.  there 
where  the  advantage  is  to  accrue  from— indirectly,  at  least.  Only  a  small  part  < 
the  personal  propei-ty  of  the  State  is  really  listed  for  taxation.  Now,  in  makii] 
up  your  budget  for  school  or  State,  you  are  always  considering  your  personi 
property.  Therefore  every  bit  of  personal  property  that  fails  of  taxation  som 
body  has  got  to  make  u^.  But  the  direct  benefit  of  the  single-tax  system  is  Uu 
the  farmer  pays  upon  original  land  values.  Society  values,  if  I  may  use  the  tem 
do  not  exist  there  as  in  the  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  under  the  single-tax  method  tl 
taxes  that  are  now  paid  by  people  outside  of  Cook  County  would  be  borne  by  tl 
land  values  of  Cook  County,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  thereof  ?— A.  That  won] 
hardly  be  the  fair  way  to  put  it.  Cook  County  would  pay  its  fair  share,  which 
does  not  do  now.  If  thev  had  a  hundred  millions  to  raise.  Cook  County  woul 
pay  its  proportion  of  that  hundred  millions,  which  it  does  not  do  now,  or  anjrwhei 
near.  I  have  just  quoted  that  the  change  within  the  year  amounts  to  97  per  cen 
I  think. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the  single- tax  system  were  put  into  practic 
the  farmers  would  not  pay  a  tithe,  a  tenth,  of  what  they  do.  Who  would  p* 
it?— A.  It  would  be  paid  in  this  way:  Let  me  ask  you  what  percentage  of  tl 
entire  land  of  Chicago  do  you  suppose  is  actually  built  upon  now?  Boston  hi 
about  20  per  cent  of  its  land  actually  built  upon.  Boston  is  an  old  city.  Chicag 
is  a  new  one.  I  doubt  if  there  is  15  per  cent  of  Chicago's  land  actutdly  built  upoi 
That  land  which  is  not  built  upon  is  all  held  by  speculators,  and  they  will  notse 
to  a  man  who  wants  to  buy.  I  rode  last  night  on  my  wheel  10  miles  by  unocci 
pied  land  that  you  can  not  buy  a  foot  of  for  less  than  $75,  $50,  |25,  and  it  will  nc 
be  built  on  for  12  or  15  years,  but  will  be  held  there  because  the  owners  kno' 
they  have  a  cinch.  Now,  if  there  is  only  15  per  cent  of  Chicago's  land  built  upoi 
you  can  imagine  that  if  Chicago  has  10  to  12  times  the  value  m  city  lots,  there  i 
where  the  taxation  will  rest. 

Q.  If  the  farmer,  under  your  theory,  would  pav  but  a  tenth  of  what  he  does  pai 
who  must  pay  the  other  nine- tenths? — A.  it  would  come  back  to  where  it  belong 
and  that  is  the  whole  society. 

Q.  (By  Senator  KfLE.)  Are  not  those  lots  taxed  now?— A.  Some  of  them  pay  ( 
cents  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Whose  fault  is  that?— A.  It  is  largely  the  fault  c 
the  general  system  that  obtains. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  are  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  under  the  sing] 
tax  all  would  be  equitable,  with  perfectly  just  assessments?— Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  that  be  true  any  more  under  the  single-tax  than  under  the  prei 
ent  system?— A.  I  think  so,  for  4;hi8  reason,  that  there  is  such  an  admixture  prov 
ing  out  of  the  present  forms  of  taxation  that  nobody  in  the  community  can  pt 
his  finger  on— except  in  a  few  rare,  individual  cases,  where  one  neighbor  ma 
know  about  another  neighbor — you  can  not  know  about  anybody's  tax  or  an] 
body's  property. 

Q.  We  know  it  in  all  our  towns.  Here  is  somebody  that  owns  a  house  and  Ic 
that  has  cost  $1,000  and  it  is  taxed  for  $1,200,  and  here  is  a  man  that  owns  ot 
that  is  worth  $3,000  and  the  board  of  review  puts  it  in  at  $900.  That  is  because  < 
what,  the  imperfections  of  himianity?— A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  There  would  be  the  same  humanity  to  tax  under  the  new  theory? — A.  Ye 
Just  imagine  that  map  as  the  town  you  live  in.  The  building  now  is  entirel 
eliminated  from  the  map.  Your  neighbor,  John  Smith,  who  owns  a  big  house  as 
paid  $1,200  or  $1,500  for  the  lot,  is  down  on  this  map.  This  man,  who  lives  her 
knows  his  land  is  worth  exactly  as  much  as  John  Smith's,  and  he  paid  exact! 
the  same  originally.  They  are  all  on  this  map,  and  you  can  see  in  1  minute  in  tl 
county  treasurer  s  office  what  every  man  pays. 

Q.  You  would  have  it  so  ananged  that  each  man  could  tell? — A.  Yes;  thei 
would  be  one  vast  map  so  you  can  tell. 
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»ttld  it  not  bb  done  nnder  the  preseDt  system?— A.  No;  you  can  not  do  it. 
lie  iu  aud  say,  ''  Aly  house  diu  not  coat  ma  $13,000.  Here  is  the  contract, 
lat  houstj  built  for  $!?,0O0.  Your  guesswork  is  no  good.  You  are  simply 
^.  You  don't  know  anything  about  if  You  can  not  devise  a  scheme  of 
1,  aud  there  neyer  has  been  one  devised,  to  open  all  the  taxea  to  the  ingpec- 
^verybody,  but  this  is  open  to  every  human  being  who  can  read.  There  is 
to  hide  it. 

y  Mr.  A,  L.  Harris.)  As  this  city  now  is  built  the  land  value  increases, 
lot?— A.  Yes. 

ho  fijces  that  value;  how  is  that  done?— A.  Well,  there  would  be  one  easy 
Ton  will  readily  grasp  this  fact:  Having  taken  out  of  tht^  question  of  tai- 
I  possibility  of  individual  discrimination. as  I  have  shown,  then  every-one 
k  to  eqmilixe.  We  will  suppose  that  the  population  increases  the  next 
1, 000,  There  would  be  a  proportionate  rise  in  real  estate,  and  that  would 
^bly  assessed.  Suppose  there  were  100,000  people  located  on  the  North 
6  advantage  of  that  would  accrue,  if  it  were  an  advantage,  to  the  North 

lat  has  to  be  valued  now? — A,  It  has  to  be  valued  now,  but  it  would  be 
'  the  entire  community  with  the  knowledge  that  the  same  system  was 

in  all  parts  of  the  community.    There  would  be  no  individual  discrimi- 

You  have  lost  the  selfish  motive.    There  is  no  motive  in  making  the 

side  pay  those  taxes;  the  South  Side  knows  if  it  has  the  valuation  it  too 

y  those  taxes.    In  principle  and  o[>e ration  the  single  tax  would  work  justice; 

net  discover  a  place  wnere  there  is  a  flaw  in  its  operation. 
1  this  prox)erty  increases  it  also  increases  the  burden  that  is  placed  upon 
ate  and  other  purposes,  does  it  not?  A  part  of  those  taxes,  of  course,  has 

defray  the  expense  of  running  the  State?— A,  Yes. 

e  will  suppose,  now,  that  you  are  adjusting  this  e<iuitably  among  your- 

you  would  be  generous  enough,  would  you,  to  put  your  values  high 

*^A,  We  have  the  Stiite  board  of  review  now  to  ail  just  that. 

ould  not  the  imperfections  that  we  are  experiencing  under  our  present 

-that  is.  the  effort  to  evade  the  burden  of  taxation— come  home  the  Bume 

account  of  the  locality  that  is  liable  to  have  a  burden  to  pay  attempting 
it  as  far  as  posisibleand  throw  it  bark  npon  others  who  are  t?<iually  anxious 
V  it  some  place  else?— A.  I  should  say  not,  having  divested  the  whole  situ- 
>w  from  individual  opportunity,  as  it  occurred  in  the  case  of  Pullman,  I 
iking  now  of  the  moral  factor.  Yon  ask  if  the  same  elements  would  not 
n  the  matter  of  assessing  a  certain  section  of  the  State  as  against  the  other 
.  of  the  State,  operating  as  it  does  to-dav,  and  I  say  not,  because  you  would 
common  basis  for  comparison.    The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 


-A.  You  know  that  it 


i\y  obtain  under  those  circumstances, 
ly  Senator  Kyle.  )  That  is  supposed  to  obtain  to*day. 
t. 

is  supposed  to  be  the  governing  principle  on  the  board  of  review  in  the 
and  in  the  State.— A.  But  don't  you  see  that  instantly  you  confuse  the  sub- 
bringing  iu  the  value  of 

nterrupting.)  There  i;^  no  doubt  about  that.  You  divest  it  of  one  great 
;,  the  improvements,  and  what  remains  is  subject  to  the  same  imperfections 
ment.  and  must  be.— x\.  1  beg  yotir  pardon » it  can  not  be  if  it  is  land;  it 
»e  if  it  were  buildings. 

e  find  to-day  that  iu  two  bh>€ks  that  stand  side  by  side,  one  man's  vacant 
y  will  be  assessed  probably  two- thirds  higher  than  the  others.  At  the  same 
3  have  a  board  of  review  a'upijosed  to  be  got^»d  men.— A.  I  will  tell  you  that 
lave  the  entire  community  with  only  one  thing  to  lof>k  for,  one  thing  to 
pon,  you  must  see  that  you  have  simplified  the  proposition  and  made  a  man 
i  taxpayer,  and  when  you  have  done  that  ^^ou  have  accomplished  a  thousand 
lings  with  it.  You  c^in  set  the  wheels  ot  justice  to  work  anywhere.  You 
complisht  d  something  which  relates  to  everything  else.  And  I  say  that 
pit'  fact  that  that  map  hangs  on  the  wall  simplifies  the  whole  thing  and 
iishoncsty  imp<:>6Sible. 

read  with  much  interest  here  several  years  ago  in  the  Chicago  Times  a  serlee 
ilea  some  person  apparently  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  had  written 
descriptions  of  property  in  the  center  of  the  city  here  on  State  street,  worth 
•  and  $500,000  for  buildings  and  lots,  comparing  them  with  other  sections, 
g  the  discriminations  and  every  thing  elf*e  connected  with  it,  and  the  inj  ustice 
1  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  i>eople  of  Chicago.  I  would  like  to  know 
r  that  produced  any  particular  impression  npon  the  city  bo  as  to  correct  the 
^*  Well,  the  articles  were  suggested  by  myself.  A  series  of  articles  were 
I  up  by  Tom  Cannon.    The  immediate  effect  was  to  increase  the  circulation 
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of  the  Chicago  Times  about  6,000  copies  a  day.  It  indicated  the  degree  of  intere^ 
those  articles  aroused.  I  remember  the  Title  and  Tmst  Company  paid  2  per  cesv 
while  a  poor  fellow  who  lived  out  toward  the  country  somewhere  paid  27 1  per  ceu 
upon  the  admitted  valuation.  I  would  not  say  assessed  valuation,  but  the  genei 
any  expressed  valuation  in  the  community.  That  series  of  articles  was  bron^li 
out  early  in  1897.  At  that  time  the  assessed  valuation  in  Chicago  was  somethin 
like  $77,000,000  less  than  it  was  in  1878,  when  we  had  about.  350,000  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  the  assessed  valuation  of  Chicago  now?- 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  What  would  you  think  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  pu  L 
lished  list  of  the  taxes  upon  property  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  would  not  tfdEi 
it  would  amount  to  anything,  because  it  would  not  show  anvthing.  We  will  an 
you  live  on  State  street.  Here  is  a  piece  of  property  marked  lot  10.  block  25.  Yo 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  building  on  lot  10,  block  25,  and  it  is  doubtful  J 
the  next-door  neighbor  knows  much  about  it.  He  is  probablv  a  renter.  He  paye 
say,  $2,500  a  year  for  his  house.  You  do  not  know.  But  if  lot  10,  block  25,  wer 
marked  at  $1,250,  and  lot  10,  block  26,  were  marked  $100,  and  the  taxation  wa 
based  on  the  land  valuation,  you  would  know  mighty  quick. 

Q.  You  might  not  know  the  relative  location? — A.  1  say  lot  10,  block  25,  an 
lot  10,  block  26;  practically  the  same  location.  If  there  were  no  buildings  involve* 
a  perfect  stranger  from  San  Francisco  could  walk  through  and  see  there  was  somt 
thing  wrong  there. 

Q.  You  are  going  on  the  theory  that  you  would  have  this  published  under  th 
single  tax?— A.  Not  at  all. 

'^.  How  would  you  know  that  this  is  so? — A.  I  say  these  maps  would  show. 
You  would  have  a  map  hung  up  in  the  county  treasurer's  office?— A.  Yes. 
Could  not  that  serve  now?— A.  No. 
J.  Why? — A.  Because  one  man  would  say  what  kind  of  buildings  it  had,  an 
another  man  would  sav  there  was  a  three-story  brick,  and  it  must  have  cost  $10,OCK 

Q.  Everybody  would  not  know,  but  somebody  would  know?— A.  Somebod 
would  know,  but  the  public  could  not  know. 

Q.  The  question  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  persons  as  to  whethr 
it  is  not  wise  to  publish  the  taxation  of  property,  similarly  to  the  way  the  Goveri 
ment  has  thought  of  publishing  the  x)ension  lists  to  purge  the  lists.  A.  Ther 
might  be  a  little  value  in  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Q.  Now,  leaving  the  question  of  the  single  tax  just  a  little  bit,  and  taking  it  f  u 
granted  that  the  Illinois  legislature  and  those  of  adjacent  States  here  are  nc 
going  to  adopt  that  system  for  the  next  4  or  5  years,  what  have  you  to  offer  in  th 
way  of  relief  to  the  farmers  for  unjust  taxation— something  that  is  immediate?- 
A.  It  would  take  a  pretty  wise  man  to  invent  anything  that  will  defeat  intention£ 
deceit,  perjury,  ana  fraud  anywhere,  and  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  have  jns 
as  long  as  you  have  the  mixed  system  of  taxation.  Now,  in  saying  that  I  do  nc 
doubt  that  there  are  certain  forms  adopted  by  other  States  which  ameliorate  th 
general  condition  of  things.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what,  for  instance,  the  Stfit 
treasurers  or  auditors  might  get  together  and  adopt  measures  by  taking  the  be^ 
plan,  as  they  discover  it,  in  eacn  State  and  combining  them  in  one  form ;  that  woul 
doubtless  relieve  the  situation;  but  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  relieve  the  siti' 
ation  as  long  as  you  have  mixed  taxation.  I  think  it  is  a  human  impossibility  t 
do  it.  And  laying  aside  now  all  dishonesty  and  all  intentional  deceit,  putting  i 
out  of  the  question,  still  I  think  you  will  not  secure  ecjuitable  taxation  under  tb 
present  system  of  mixed  taxes.  It  becomes  too  confusing;  no  one  mind  is  cax^abl 
of  grasping  the  system. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conger.  )  The  present  system  of  listing  personal  property  in  Chicag 
is  a  new  system,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  one?  Will  it  be  an  improvement  over  the  old? — A 
Oh,  yes;  it  has  increased,  as  I  have  shown  you,  the  listing  of  the  property.  How  tb 
entire  system  will  work  I  do  not  know.  There  will  be  a  legal  testing  of  the  pow*^ 
of  the  board  of  review.  Now  the  board  of  review  has  the  power  under  the  law  t 
raise  you  to  a  certain  figure.  That  is  the  present  Illinois  law.  It  is  a  questio: 
whether  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  constitution. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  man's  affidavit  who  lists  his  property?- A.  Oh,  yes 
entirely.    They  have  raised  property  millions  on  the  South  Side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  in  regard  to  agri 
cultural  conditions  or  relief?— A.  Along  that  same  line,  yes.  I  think  the  farme 
feels  to-day  that  he  is  the  chief  sufferer  from  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  throng: 
what  is  known  as  the  trust,  the  trustification  going  on;  and  I  think  that  the  saui 
law  would  settle  that  question  as  well  as  it  would  settle  the  question  of  taxatior 
by  destroying  special  privileges. 
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ease  ezplain.— A.  The  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with  present  conditions;  he 
lelling  his  products  one  penny  higher  to-day  than  he  did  4  years  aga 
dition  of  agriculture  to-day  auite  generally,  I  think,  felt  by  the  farmers 
hey  are  pa3ring  higher  prices  for  everything  they  buy  for  the  farm,  and  that 
)  not  getting  any  more  than  they  received  a  few  years  ago  to  speak  of  for 
ey  produce,  not  anything  to  compare  with  the  rise.  So  they  have  a  griev- 
rigbt.  The  entire  rise  in  steel  does  not  grow  out  of  the  trustification.  It 
ut  of  splendid  crops,  which  have  made  the  farmers  buyers  and  increased 
land  for  manufactured  products  through  the  land.  I  say  that  the  trust 
e  affected  in  the  same  way  ultimately  by  the  single  tax  that  your  dishonest 
r  would  be— by  destroying  special  privileges.  The  special  privilege  always 
iiee  revenues  without  any  regard  to  the  conditions.  They  may  t^  slightly 
,  but  relatively  they  always  have  large  revenues.  They  are  not  subject  to 
3f  supply  and  demand,  while  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  are  always 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 


Chicago,  Ilu,  August  lo,  1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  EDWARD  S.  RICHARDS, 

Orain  merchant^  Chicago,  III, 

meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  a^^culture  in  Chicago,  111.,  at  10  30 

ugust  10,  1899,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Richards  was 

:ea  as  a  witness,  and,  on  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

y  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  state  your  full  name.— A.  Edward  S.  Richards. 

id  residence.— A.  I  live  in  Chicago. 

hat  is  your  occupation?— A.  My  occupation  has  been  that  of  a  commission 

it,  grain  merchant. 

iw  long  have  you  resided  in  Chicago? — A.  I  came  here  in  November,  1868; 

re  ever  since. 

kve  you  been  conducting  business  on  your  own  account  during  those  years, 

you  been  identified  with  some  elevator  systems?— A.  Well,  I  went  into 
n  business  in  1873,  and  was  connected  with  a  receiving  house  at  that  time, 
itinued  in  that  connection  until  1878,  when  1  went  into  business  on  mjr 
oant  as  a  shipper  of  grain;  bought  and  sold  grain  by  sample  on  tho  Chi- 
>aTd  of  Trade.  I  continued  in  that  business  until  1884.  I  found  during 
riod,  as  a  shipper  of  grain,  that  we  were  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
le  weights.  There  were  continual  claims  for  shortage  being  made  from 
'espondents  in  the  East  and  South,  and  those  shortages  either  had  to  be 
we  had  to  lose  our  business.  I  found  upon  attempting  to  collect  the  sbort- 
>m  the  railroad  companies  from  whom  I  had  received  bills  of  lading  and 
tiich  1  had  paid  for  this  property  that  they  refused  to  pay  any  claims  for 
3s;  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  I  had  to  pay  them  mvseif  or  lose'my  busi- 
Lnd  I  continued  then  until  1884,  I  think  it  was.  and  then  I  built  a  transfer 
)r  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  whereby  we 
B  grain  out  of  the  cars  and  weighed  it  instead  of  weighing  it  on  track 
LS  had  been  the  custom  theretofore.  I  might  say  in  regard  to  the  track 
nghing,  that  really  the  method  that  was  employed  in  those  days  was,  that 
Western  car  had  arrived  in  Chicago,  and  the  sample  had  been  taken  from 
and  exx>osed  for  sale  on  the  board  of  trade,  and  as  soon  as  the  grain  hiid 
Id  the  car  was  ordered  over  to  the  Eastern  line  to  be  transferred  into  an 

car.  This  being  the  terminal  of  the  Western  roads,  they  did  not  allow 
rs  to  go  on  east  oi  Chicago;  consequently  the  grain  had  to  be  transferred 
B  Western  car  to  an  Eastern  car.  Well,  the  tii*st  step  in  that  direction  was 
\i  the  Western  car  to  get  the  gross  weight  of  it.  The  car  was  then  switched 
what  was  called  the  transfer  track,  and  there  the  grain  was  shoveled  by 
om  the  Western  car  into  the  Eastern  car,  which  involved  expensive  labor. 
us  so  as  late  as  1884,  and  for  many  years  prior  to  that.  After  the  grain  had 
ien  out  of  the  Western  car,  which  was  sometimes  as  long  as  3  weeks  after- 
it  was  a  tedious  operation— the  empty  car  was  taken  back  to  the  track 
rom  whence  it  came  and  there  reweighed,  and  the  tare  thus  ascertained  was 
d  from  the  gross  weight,  which  had  been  previously  ascertained,  and  that 
sumed  to  be  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  upon  those  weights  we  paid  for 
>ought  and  sold.    And  those  weights  were  put  in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  we 
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of:  course  mode  otir  inyoic^^a  to  our  cotTeepoDdentB.  find  if  the  weights  hf  Id  ap 
was  all  right,  but  if  they  fell  ??hort  we  had  uo  remedy.  We  had  tc  i)ay  the  ahor 
aj^e^  aa  I  remarked  a  Little  while  &go;  we  eo old  get  no  reilr^^  out  of  the  raUroa 
comparnrft. 

t^.  That  is,  yuiir  ccjirespundeots  in  the  West?— A,  No;  in  the  East.  Well,  tl 
same  way  in  the  West.  Uf  course,  1  being  a  shipper,  my  correspondents  were  1 
the  East.  The  railroads  made  it  a  rule  to  remit  the  freight  on  the  excess.  Ft 
instance,  if  the  weight  would  fall  short  1,000  pounds,  and  the  rate  from  here  \ 
New  York  was  20  cents  a  hundred,  they  would  remit  82,  but  tliat  would  not  1 
for  the  grain,  which  waa  the  biggest  end  of  tlie  deal.  Then  £  got  up  what 
called  the  hopper  system  of  transferring  grain.  In  the  first  plaoe,  we  ran  the  es 
uy  on  an  inch  no,  elevated  the  t;ar  abont  -iO  feet,  and  then  we  tOi:>k  steam  shove 
and  got  the  grain  out  of  the  west*Tii  car  into  the  hopper  acale,  and  then  got  the  n< 
weight,  and  that  weight  was  always  correct  and  reliable  and  was  adopteil  as 
final  weight,  and  accepted  by  the  trade  everywhere,  East  and  West  and  all  over  tl 
country,  as  being  satisfactory. 

tj.  Is  that  plan  still  in  useV— A.  Yea;  it  is  in  use  in  a  modified  form.  Igot  "^ 
another  plan.  There  was  an  objection  to  pushing  a  car  np  this  incline.  We  ha 
to  push  it  np  about  I  ,i)0O  feet  and  that  was  an  ei|  »ense.  So  I  got  up  another  plau  i 
ele  vatin  g  the  grain  from  the  grade  level ,  1 1  is  practicall  y  an  elevator  apparatus  wi  1 1 
out  any  storage.  I  took  out  the  bins  and  made  a  cheap  affair  of  it.  It  did  the  wor 
all  right  It  did  what  we  wanted  and  we  paid  only  for  what  we  needed.  In  th^ 
Lake  Shore  deal  I  got  70  cents  a  car  for  the  oertihcate  of  weights*  The  expense  ws 
much  less  by  that  way  than  it  was  by  the  other  way»  both  in  i>erforming  the  wot 
and  to  the  trade;  and  yet  the  track  system  is  not  in  use,  but  the  other  system  \\ 
They  are  both  mine,  They  Ixith  Lielong  to  me.  I  got  them  both  np.  Then  1  gc 
into  trouble  with  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  They  were  troubled  with  the  ^veighl 
down  at  the  eastern  end,  and  they  would  fall  abort  sometimesas  high  as— well,  on 
car  of  oars  fell  short  abtjut  B.ouo  pound  a,  and  that  was  the  straw  that  broke  tb 
cam*'l'bi  back.  1  went  down  there.  They  would  not  pay  the  loss.  A  man  by  th 
name  of  Hunter  owned  the  oats,  and  they  fell  short  about  3,000  ponnda  in  Ndi 
York— abiut  100  bushels.  I  went  to  New  York  to  see  about  it^  but  they  would  nc 
do  anything,  and  the  result  was  that  it  created  a  rupture  between  me  and  the  rail 
road,  and  they  broke  our  contract  and  cut  my  business  off  short,  so  I  gave  tha 
business  np  in  1880. 

(J.  Yon  might  tell  us  somethinji;  about  the  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  graii 
center  I  and  the  growth  of  the  busiueaa  done  here.— A.  Well,  Chicago  by  reason  o 
its  geographical  position,  which  m  a  commanding  one,  has  these  great  systems  o 
railroads  coming  in  and  going  out,  which  are  distributing  lines*  We  also  ha^e  th 
lake,  which  is  another  great  avenue  of  trans^jortation,  and  which  should  mak 
Chicago  naturally  a  vei-y  strong  point,  provided  the  rates  and  the  condition 
were  suitable  for  them;  but  om'  elevator  system  has  all  got  tangled  up  here,  W 
stand  to-day  with  an  elevator  capacity  of,  1  think,  about  40,000,000  bushels,  aui 
we  have  not  a  public  warehouse  m  t^e  city.  I  mean  by  that,  we  have  not  a^ 
elevator  that  is  run  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Q.  The  kind  prescribed  by  the  law  of  1871  ^  you  refer  to— public  elevator?— A 
Yes;  w^hero  a  warehooseman  is  not  a  dealer.  In  all  these  elevators,  I  think  with 
out  a  single  exception,  the  warehouseman  deals  in  grain,  and  the  grades  are  s< 
manipulated  that  il  is  hard  to  tell  what  you  are  getting  when  you  buy  a  lot  o 
wheat.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  buy  a  special  quality  of  grain  you  can  get  it 
but  you  have  to  pay  a  premium  on  it.  Yon  can  not  get  it  on  the  opt-n  market 
That  is  the  way  I  un<ierstand  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  inclined  to  think  tha 
the  public  Buffers  great  injustice  and  a  great  wrong, 

Q.  How  many  of  these  terminal  elevators  are  there  that  are  supposed  to  b 
public  warehouses?— A.  1  think  there  are  about  28  or  30,  They  are  all  run  b; 
about  seven  or  eijiht  lirms. 

Q.  And  all  these  men  are  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  grain  themselves,  wh 
are  storing  grain  for  tbe  public?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  might  tell  us  about  that  and  the  evils  that  are  growing  out  of  it.  —A.  WelJ 
you  start  with  the  initial  shipper.  These  elevator  people  have  their  buyers  out  ii 
the  country  to  buy  grain.  They  send  the  quotations  out  every  day  to  the  country 
shippers  along  these  different  lines  of  railroad,  and  a  bid  is  made  for  the  farmers 
grain.  The  country  shipper  buys  it  and  puts  it  in  his  warehouse,  if  he  has  one 
But  whenever  the  farmer  sells  it  to  his  country  shippHr,  he  sells  it  subject  to  Chi 
cago  weights  and  inspection.  It  don't  make  any  difference  to  say;  '*  Well,  hi 
knows  how  many  butsbels  he  puts  in  the  car, ''  because  he  must  sail  subject  t< 
Chicago  weight  and  iuspection.  If  he  falls  short  3  or  3  or  5  or  10  cents  a  bushel  ii 
Chicago,  that  is  all  his  loss;  he  has  no  remedy ^  and  he  has  no  receipt  from  thi 
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id  that  will  protect  him,  because  the  bill  8a3rs,  ''  subject  to  loss  in  weight,** 
le  terms  of  the  contract  prevent  the  making  of  any  claim, 
rhe  same  rule  applies  to  inspection  atr>to  weights.  Do  not  our  farnierB  g€n< 
know  pretty  nearly  what  grades  they  are  raising?— A.  Thatijs  true;  our 
re  can  tell  the  grades  they  raise  as  soon  as  it  shows  up  in  their  hands. 
By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  there  much  complaint  from  tnese  country  .nhippers 
le  weights  fall  short  more  frequently  than  they  overrun?— A.  We  never  hertr 
ir  overrunning;  if  they  overrun  we  never  hear  of  it;  that  is,  lookiu^^  ut  it 
he  standpoint  of  the  shipper.   Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  perquislt«ti  of  the 

^88. 

8  there  considerable  complaint  about  the  weights  falling  short?— A.  There 
en  a  very  serious  complaint  in  the  last  few  years.  I  have  not  been  actively 
3d  in  the  grain  business  in  the  last  few  years,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  what 
en  the  experience  more  recently. 

By  Senator  Kyle.)  Has  there  been  a  general  complaint  in  regard  to  the 
tion,  as  a  rule?— A.  I  think  there  has.  I  gather  that  from  my  canyersation 
aen  that  are  in  the  trade. 

By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  the  fact  that  these  elevator  men  in  Chicago  are 
id  in  the  purchase  of  grain  along  these  lines  of  railroad  operate  ai^'uinat  the 
$ts  of  the  producers  of  grain  as  to  price?— A.  I  think  it  has  someeltect;  just 
it  extent  I  could  not  say.  The  farmer  raises  grain,  and  as  soon  na  he  bar- 
it  he  must  sell  it,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  he  must  arcept  the 
on,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  has  no  facilities  for  keeping  the  grain,  and  he 
dispose  of  it.  Of  course,  that  is  sometimes  partly  for  his  financial  interest, 
metimes  possibly  he  has  no  facilities  for  holding  it. 

By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  reason  the  grain  men  are  interested  is  1>ecauBe  it 
ito  the  hands  of  what  is  called  the  terminal  elevators;  that  is,  these  Class  A 
-A.  Yes. 

3  there  a  combination  amongst  these  men  to  control  the  grain  btistneea  in 
tyV— A.  I  think  there  is. 

:'ell  us  what  you  know  about  that;  go  as  fully  into  that  question  an  you  can 
OUT  knowledge.— A.  I  could  not  say  that  there  is  a  combination  to  the  t  xttrnt 
ding  their  earnings  or  pooling  their  business  or  anything  of  that  sort,  t  i\ m 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  not,  but  I  think  there  is  an  underBtandiDg 
)n  them  as  to  what  the  rates  of  storage  shall  be,  and  upon  what  lines  the 
tion  shall  be  made,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  general  details  of  the  bnainesn,  I 
I  think  so  far  as  the  management  of  the  business  is  concerned  it  i^  done 
i  combination  of  elevators. 

)o  the  railroads  direct  that  the  grain  hauled  upon  their  respective  roads 
jQ  consigned  to  these  terminal  elevators,  the  ones  upon  their  own  roada, 
tively?— A.  I  think  that  is  a  condition  that  naturally  follows.  If  the  grain 
oming  in  on  the  St.  Paul  road  it  would  naturally  come  into  the  elevators  on 
ne.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  grain  shipped  it  here 
he  St.  Paul  and  wanted  to  have  it  sent  over  perhaps  to  the  Cnicago  and 
that  they  would  not  switch  that  car.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
tion  of  that  kind  that  would  prevent  that,  but  naturally  the  grain  would 
>  the  elevator  on  the  line  belonging  to  the  railroad  that  transports  l  he  g:rain. 
Vho  owns  these  elevators? — A.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  railroa<la  own 

Lnd  are  operated  by  themselves  or  leased  principally? — A.  No;  I  understand 
ley  are  leased. 

Lre  special  favors  ever  g^ven  to  the  lessees?— A.  I  think  so;  yea.  I  have 
iformed— I  state  this  simply  from  hearsay— that  the  plan  has  been  on  the 
I  the  railroads  to  let  a  person  or  firm  take  an  elevator  and  run  it,  and  thi  y 
em  so  much  per  car  for  all  grain  that  goes  through  the  house;  that  that  is 
sis  upon  which  the  rental  is  fixed.  Of  course,  the  inference  is,  and  I  think 
:enerally  believed,  that  parties  occupying  that  relation  with  the  railroad 
ny  get  special  favors  in  the  way  of  rebates  or  concessions  that  perhaps  do 
ilong  to  them.  I  think  one  of  our  gre&t  troubles  of  the  day  is  that  all 
rs  are  not  treated  alike. 

rou  said  a  moment  ago  that  these  terminal  elevators  were  buying  grain  them- 
and  at  the  same  time  they  were  supposed  to  be  public  warencmseB.  If  I 
n  a  carload  of  grain  from  Minnesota  to  one  of  your  elevators  of  the  Mi!- 
«  and  St.  Paul  road  it  must  be  received  by  these  men?— A,  Yes. 
rhe  bills  are  examined  by  these  men;  in  other  words,  all  your  waybills  are 
5  the  inspection  of  those  who  are  your  natural  rivals  in  business?  T  h  t^  y  k  1 1  o  w 
our  car  is  consigned  if  you  ship  out  of  here,  and  they  know  the  grade  of  your 
,  and  all  those  things?— A.  Oh,  yes;  they  know  that. 
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Q.  They  also  get  the  knowledge  of  all  the  men  who  are  shipping  grain  here?- 
A.  Yes;  they  know  that.  Yon  are  obliged  to  give  up  that  information.  Fc 
instance,  it  yon  want  to  get  a  lot  of  grain  out  of  an  elevator,  you  go  and  get  a 
order  from  the  elevator  to  deliver  that  car  of  grain  to  an  Eastern  road,  the  Lai 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  or  any  of  those  roads,  and  it  is  quite  frequently  tl 
case  that  the  name  of  the  consignee  is  on  this  notice,  and  the  shipping  direction 
In  that  way  an  elevator  man  would  get  possession  of  information  uiat  perha] 
you  would  not  prefer  to  give  up.  There  may  be  a  way  of  evading  that.  I  do  n< 
see  how.  These  conditions  have  come  up  since  1  went  out  of  business;  so  I  c 
not  want  to  be  quoted  as  absolute  there,  but  think  it  is  right. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  there  a  re  two  or  three  private  elevator  companies  in  Illinois — tl 
Illinois  Grain  Dealers*  Association,  for  instance,  which  has  a  numl>er  of  member 
and  is  composed  of  the  small  country  elevators  through  the  State  of  Illinois — thj 
are  rather  in  competition  with  these  men  who  are  operating  the  elevators  of  Cl» 
AV— A.  That  is  right.  The  Illinois  Grain  Dealers'  Association  is  another  combini 
tion.  It  is  different  from  this  one;  it  has  no  relation  to  it.  As  you  say,  it  is  i 
competition  with  them. 

Q.  We  understand  that  the  members  of  this  association  contend  that,  as  ind' 
pendent  buyers,  all  their  business  is  subject  to  the  inspection  of  their  competitoi 
in  Class  A?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Q.  They  know  from  whom  the  grain  is  8hipj>ed,  to  whom  it  is  consigned,  tl 
grade,  and  all  about  it.  and  so  have  the  very  ms  and  outs,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
private  business?— A.  Y'es;  the  railroad  companies,  when  they  ship  a  carload  c 
grain  from  an  inital  point,  or  any  point,  make  in  addition  to  their  waybills  thi 
you  speak  of  an  expense  bill.  That  expense  bill  is  what  determines  the  freigl 
that  the  receiving  road  has  against  it.  For  example,  il  I  ship  a  carload  of  grai 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Chicago,  over  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  that  carri< 
with  it  the  charges  from  Des  Moines  to  Chicago,  which  belong  to  the  Rock  Islan 
Railroad,  and  they  are  carried  out  on  that  expense  bill.  That  expense  bill  the 
is  turned  over.  The  car  is  being  shipped,  and  we  will  assume  now  that  it  ] 
turned  over  to  the  Eastern  line  with  directions  to  collect  the  back  charges  froi 
the  consignee  in  New  York  or  wherever  the  grain  may  be  carried,  $78;  that  is,  o 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and  the  Extern  railroad  assumes  to  pay  that  much  t 
the  Western  railroad,  so  that  expense  bill  comes  to  Chicago  and  is  collected  b 
these  elevators  here,  I  suppose.  The  expense  bill  is  paid  by  the  consignee  i 
Chicago,  which  would  be,  we  will  say,  one  of  these  elevator  men.  Then  that  lea^ 
into  a  situation  where  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  some  good  meat  as  to  whei 
these  rebates  come  from,  and  how  they  are  paid. 

Q.  You  believe  there  are  systems  of  rebates  in  operation?— A.  Yes.  It  is  dor 
through  these  expense  bills.  That  is  one  way  they  do  it,  and  I  do  not  know  bt 
what  they  may  have  other  ways. 

Q.  Explain  the  rebate  matter  a  little  more  fully.— A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  coi 
signee  in  Chicago— say  he  is  one  of  our  elevator  friends  here,  for  example — gets 
lot  of  grain  over  the  line  of  railroad  on  which  his  property  is  located,  and  he  paj 
the  regular  tariff.  The  expense  bill  comes  in  and  ne  pays  it  and  gets  a  receipt  fc 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  makes  up  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  grain  ths 
he  has  received  over  that  railroad.  He  sends  that  in  to  the  company,  to  some  off 
cer— nobody  knows  exactly  who  he  is— and  the  rebate  is  figured  out,  so  much  pc 
100  pounds,  or  whatever  they  have  agreed  to  give  him.  Now,  that  money  does  nc 
come  to  him  out  of  the  freight  department  You  might  go  in  the  freight  deparl 
ment  and  hunt  for  it  for  a  half  a  year  and  you  never  would  find  it;  but  my  infoi 
matiou  is  that  it  is  paid  by  some  other  department.  It  is  charged  up  to  some  oth€ 
fund— it  may  be  the  bridge  fund,  the  repair  fund,  the  passenger  fund,  or  som 
other  fund— and  you  could  not  find  it  in  any  of  the  cracks  where  you  would  thin 
it  would  be  lost. 

Q.  And  you  think  this  favor  is  only  {granted  to  the  operators  or  the  lessees  c 
the  terminal  elevators?— A.  Substantially  so;  yes,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  shii 
per  of  the  road  has  that  advantage.  It  used  to  be,  in  old  times,  that  evervbod 
got  a  little  rake-off' ;  but  when  this  interstate-commerce  law  came  in  it  was  haile 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  by  the  railroads,  because  it  simplified  their  business 
They  thought  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  to  give  a  rebate  to  one  man  than  i 
would  be  to  give  it  to  100  or  500,  because  then  they  knew  just  how  to  handle  il 
Our  lines  are  operated  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Peavey,  Mr.  Counselman,  Mr.  Armoui 
and  Carrington,  Hanna  &  Co. 

Q.  Does  this  operate,  in  your  judgment,  to  the  detriment  or  depression  of  th 
grain  trade  in  any  way?— A.  I  think  most  assuredly  it  does. 

Q.  How,  in  your  opinion?— A.  Well,  it  is  discrimination.  It  gives  to  one  ma: 
an  advantage  that  another  does  not  have;  consequently  i hey  are  not  ui>on  th 
same  footing,  and  they  can  not  do  business  upon  the  same  lines. 
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refer  to  the  price  of  grain,  as  realiised  by  theagricnltnrists  of  the  country.— 
n  Tiot  see  how  the  a^cnltnrists  would  be  benefited  by  it  in  any  way.  The 
^y  got  at  this  thing  m  the  first  place  was  a  good  deal  like  these  beef  fellows 
hey  woald  go  into  a  station  where  a  man  had  been  in  the  grain  business 
I  all  his  life,  been  identified  with  the  town  as  long  as  it  had  been  a  town, 
ain  dealer,  and  stood  well  in  the  community,  and  had  bought  grain  of 
mera,  and  whose  dealings  were  all  satisfactory;  and  these  elevator  men 
^o  out  there  and  try  to  do  business  with  him.  Well,  they  could  not  do  it, 
w-as  not  satisfactory,  and  they  would  say:  **A11  right;  if  you  dont  sell  us 
iln  we  will  put  a  man  in  ourselves."  They  would  put  a  man  in  and  start 
Iddin^  up  a  little  and  paying  the  farmer  a  quarter  of  a  cent  or  half  a  cent 
its,  no  difference  what  it  was,  and  they  would  do  that  until  the^  got  the 
=?llow  out — the  old  citizen  had  to  go.  Then  the  other  fellow  was  m  and  he 
[  thiDf^  just  to  suit  himself.  Then  the  question  is.  How  far  did  he  go  the 
fay?  Nobody  knows,  because  there  was  nobody  there  to  watch  him.  The 
s  felt  that  they  were  not  getting  what  they  were  entitled  to.  They  could 
I  exactly  how  nor  why,  but  they  were  not  satisfied.  They  would  have  to 
grain  subject  to  those  conditions,  and  they  were  not  always  satisfied. 
1  the  Northwest  there  are  about  three  elevator  systems,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
ant  towns.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  collusion  between  them  as  to  the  car- 
jrice  of  grain?— A.  Well,  now,  for  example,  I  see  Mr.  Peavey  has  gone  to 
lud  bought  $300,000  or  $400,000  worth  of  elevators  along  the  line  of  the 
ds.  It  Is  just  exactly  as  if  it  was  in  Duluth;  it  is  all  along  the  same  sys- 
Lst  like  the  telegraph  company  is.  It  fixes  the  rate,  and  they  do  the  basi- 
L  this  line. 

7q  have  three  systems  that  operate  through  the  Northwest,  through  South 
)rth  Dakota  and  Montana.  They  are  F.  H.  Peavey  &  Co.,  Van  Dusen  sys- 
id  Bagley  &  Cargill.  Though  tne  three  companies  may  be  buying  grain 
ting  as  ostensible  rivals  in  tne  community,  at  the  same  time  is  there  not 
ally  but  one  elevator  system  in  the  town?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to 

1  am  not  acquainted  with  that  situation. 

he  a^iculturists  who  had  been  buying  and  selling  grain  have  been 
k1  out  of  the  market  by  these  people,  and  they  now  have  possession  and  are 
ng  ill  the  town  as  elevator  men.  It  is  charged  that  the  card  x>rice  is 
ed  in  the  East  and  sent  to  the  West  each  day,  and  that  there  is  practically 
a  man  in  the  field  buying  grain;  that  the  farmer  may  choose  to  sell  his  grain 
r  one  card;  that  it  goes  on  to  the  East  as  his  shipment,  and  at  the  same  time 
t  nltimately  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  his  natural  enemies.— A. 
t  it.  There  is  a  point  right  there  that  we  want  to  look  at  a  little.  For 
;e,  we  will  take  No.  2  wheat.  There  is  the  line.  We  carry  the  grade.  I 
f  it  vreighs  56  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel  and  is  reasonably  clean  it 
rade  No.  2.    If  it  weighs  68  pounds  under  the  same  conditions,  it  grades 

Now,  intrinsically,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  that  wheat  amount- 
irbapM.  if  a  miller  looks  at  it,  to  5,  6,  or  10  cents  a  bushel.    Now,  here  comes 

our  friends  from  the  Northwest,  the  farmer.  He  has  a  specially  nice  lot 
?at  to  ship  to  Chicago.  It  weighs  63  pounds.  It  goes  to  the  elevator:  it  is 
[  OR  Nd.  2  wheat.  He  might  have  a  lot  of  that  cheap  wheat,  and  may  have 
trv  good  No.  3  wheat  that  he  wants  to  raise  to  No.  2.    He  can  take  2  cars 

2  wheat  and  3  cars  of  No.  3  wheat — the  difference  ranges  as  high  as  15  cents 
el— and  make  5  cars  of  No.  2  wheat  at  a  time. 

taise  I  ■>  cents  a  bushel  on  3  cars?- A.  Yes.  Now,  there  is  where  we  do  not 
we  get  a  fair  deal.  If  we  have  a  fine  lot  of  grain  that  is  put  into  the  elevator, 
nt  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  get  the  same  kind  of  grain.  We  do  not 
?  get  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the  defects  in  our  grading  system  that  we  can  not 
me;  and  that  is  why  I  say  we  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  sellicg  of 
[jy  sainiile.  Where  a  man  wants  grain  for  consumption  he  wants  to  get 
le  buys  and  what  he  pays  for,  just  as  when  you  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  you 
a  piece  of  cloth  for  those  garments  and  you  want  the  same  piece  of  cloth 
[>u  buy, 

t'oa  have  no  remedy  to  suggest?— A.  Only  selling  by  sample;  that  is  the 
ray  I  can  see.  We  want  to  preserve  the  identity  or  the  artide.  If  you  take 
ne  wlif^at  you  have  up  in  your  country  and  deliver  that  identical  grain  in 
mol  you  will  get  15  cents  a  bushel  more.  They  have  good  mills  over  there, 
ey  can  not  get  the  wheat  to  make  the  flour, 
rh©  evil  seems  to  be  in  the  inspection  department?— A.  That  is  one  of  the 

1  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  over  it. 
^le  grain  is  inspected  under  State  rules?— A.  You  can  not  make  a  rule  for 
carload  of  wheat.    There  must  be  a  line  upon  which  you  go.    You  have  a 
Lum  ouality  and  a  maximum  quality. 
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Q.  There  is  a  chance  for  improvement  in  both  the  State  and  national  laws,  yon 
think?— A.  I  would  be  a  little  wary  about  attempting  to  fool  with  the  inspection 
department  unless  you  do  it  to  correct  fraud.  If  vou  can  find  a  place  where  there 
is  fraud  going  on,  then  of  course  you  must  apply  tne  remedy;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  fraud  here,  except  so  far  as  the  warehouseman  may  perpetrate  fraud 
by  taking  advantage  of  your  good  wheat  to  raise  his  poor  wheat.  That  is  one  of 
the  defects  of  the  system. 

Q.  What  does  your  law  provide  in  regard  to  such  a  matter  as  that?— A.  It  does 
not  provide  anything,  because  they  are  both  No.  2  wheat,  and  the  law  provides 
that  they  shall  go  into  the  same  bin,  but  he  don^t  put  them  in  the  same  Din.  He 
puts  his  low-grade  wheat  into  the  same  bin  and  all  his  high-grade  wheat  into 
another— tiiat  is,  we  presume  he  does— but  he  is  not  violating  the  law  when  he 
does  it. 

Q.  Your  statement  in  regard  to  special  favors  in  the  way  of  rebates,  etc ,  brings 
this  question  very  close  to  the  interstate-commerce  matter.  Do  you  know  whetiier 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  here  to  investigate  that  matter? — 
A.  I  have  seen  some  notice  in  the  papers  that  they  have  been  here,  but  I  have  not 
paid  any  attention  to  it  and  have  not  attended  any  of  their  meetings. 

Q.  Is  it  a  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law?— A.  Well,  I  never  looked  at 
the  law  as  amounting  to  anything.  I  think  everything  they  attempt  to  do  is  a 
kind  of  farce.  It  stands  as  a  kind  of  club  if  the  railroad  company  will  not  give  a 
man  a  pass. 

Q.  Now,  that  leads  up  to  the  consideration  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  You 
can  tell  us  what  you  know  about  that  law  and  its  workings  from  your  observation 
and  experience  up  to  the  present  time. 

(A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Richards  to  Senator  Kyle,  dated  Chicago,  111.,  July  11, 
1899,  was  here  submitted  as  containing  the  witness's  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
in  ter state-commerce  law ,    Said  letter  follows : ) 

2008  Jackson  Boulevard, 

Chicago,  EL,  July  11, 1899. 
Hon.  James  H.  Kyle, 

Chairman  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
my  esteemed  friend,  Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Knowing  that  in  all  probability  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  public  will 
be  brought  before  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  that  are  or  will  be  considered  by  your 
commission,  I  have  sought  an  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  certain  views  I 
hold  in  regard  to  what  Iconsider  important  factors  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  which  are  embodied  in  the  two  questions  of  inter- 
state commerce  ana  capital  and  labor,  both  vital  forces  in  our  political,  social, 
and  domestic  economy,  and  with  which  I  have  had  a  close  and  intimate  relation 
for  many  years  past  through  practical  business  association. 

Since  the  year  1873,  and  until  within  the  past  few  years,  I  have  been  personally 
and  actively  identified  with  the  purchase,  sale,  and  shipment  of  grain  in  the 
Northwest,  in  which  capacity  I  have  met  the  abstract  principles  surrounding  the 
transportation  problems,  and  have  experienced  and  made  a  study  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  strikes  and  dissensions  between  capital  and  labor,  both  of  which 
are,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  the  most  important  factors  in  our  commercial 
relations,  but,  under  certain  conditions  ones  from  which  emanate  the  most  vio- 
lent disturbances  and  disruptions  to  our  business  interests,  clearly  showing  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  in  both  of  theee  great  and  important  questions  where 
wise  and  just  legislation  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  that  have  long  been  a 
menace  to  our  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

My  concltisions  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

First.  That  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  enact  laws  that  will  protect,  regu- 
late, and  enhance  all  kinds  of  interstate  business. 

Second.  That  the  power  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners 
should  be  so  extended  as  to  give  them  such  judicial  or  police  powers  over  trans- 
portation companies  as  will  enable  them  to  enforce  all  laws  in  a  manner  not  in 
conflict  with  the  local  laws  in  the  States  in  which  said  companies  may  operate  or 
have  a  corporate  existence. 

Third.  That  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  its  present  form  is  incomplete  and 
inadequate  to  perform  the  uses  and  functions  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
and  should  be  amended  to  that  point  or  repealed  entirely. 

Fourth.  That  the  stability  of  a  rate  is  more  important  than  the  rate  itself. 
All  rates  should  be  uniform  and  should  be  based  upon  single  carloads  as  the  unit, 
without  regai-d  to  volume,  and  no  discrimination  or  preference  allowed  between 
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yen,  aU  rates  being  flat,  without  concessioii  or  rebate,  and  so  stated  in  tfie 
of  lading  iflsned  upon  grain  or  other  merchatidiBe  Bhip[>ed  from  one  State  to 
tier. 

Fth.  That  practically  90  per  cent  of  allj;rain  and  farm  prodncta  raised  in  the 
ed  States  becomea  an  element  of  interstate  traffic,  and  that  the  interi^tate 
meroe  (Jommission  should  be  clothed  with  super viaory  power  to  direct,  con- 
and  enforce  every  minute  detail  connected  with  trim  sportation— weigh  in  ff, 
kge  and  inspection,  transfer  en  route  from  one  line  to  another  from  the  origi- 
K>int  of  shipment  to  its  destination— not  inconsistent  with  the  State  laws  for 
protection  of  the  parties  interested  in  said  proi>ert>\ 

rth.  That  all  bills  of  lading  now  issued  bj^  railroad  transportation  lines  cover- 
^rain  shipments  are  illegal,  and  in  many  instances  are  n^^  to  perpetrate  and 
sal  fraud  and  dishones^. 

renth.  That  the  grain  business  of  the  United  States  represents  one  of  its  most 
»rtant  industries,  and  that  millions  upon  inillioni  of  dollars  are  lost  annually 
^nersand  shippers  by  reason  of  defective  bills  of  lading  and  other  wrong  attd 
Ed  methodsemploved  by  intermediate  agencies  between  the  producer  and  con- 
3r.  These  can  only  be  stopi)ed  or  mitigated  by  proi>er  national  legislation. 
lave  given,  in  a  cursory  manner,  what  I  consider  sciine  of  the  salient  princi- 
and  requirements  of  an  interstate-commerce  taw. ,  I  have  worked  out  some 
Us  for  a  bill  that  mav  be  submitted  at  another  time,  if  deaired.  This  subject^ 
Bf  an  extensive  one,  demands  the  closest  and  most  careful  consideration.  An 
twill  doubtless  be  made  in  the  next  Oongress  to  enact  ainendmewt^  to  the 
;ing  law  that  will  permit  pooling.  Th0  courts,  both  Skite  and  Fmleral,  hsve 
rally  defined  the  character  of  traffic  aisociationa  and  their  relations  to  the 
ic.  In  my  judgment,  the  present  law  has  been  inc»culated  with  vicious  pro- 
ns  that  have  impaired  its  value  and  destroyed  its  efficiency  as  a  protective 
sure  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  i  Care  should  be  taken  to  scrupulously 
d  against  all  kinds  of  subterfuges  thai  may  \m  employed  to  controvert  and 
roy  any  of  the  rights  that  have  been  dicreed  as  belong ng  to  the  peoi>le  by 
judicial  department  of  our  GK>vemmentL  This  can  only  be  subvtTted  by  wise 
judicious  legislation  that  is  unmlstakalilv  plain  in  its  language  and  purpose. 
lis  the  present  law  appears  to  be  most  dMiective  and  weak.  It  neither  confers 
requisite  powers  upon  the  commissioners  nor  reaches  the  foundation  of  the 
tical  wrongs  it  was  intended  to  correct 

inching  the  capital  and  labor  question,  my  observation,  taken  from  an  im par- 
standpoint,  has  taufi^ht  me  that  wrong  exists*  on  both  sides.  From  these, 
rences  have  arisen  that  have  crystallized  into  dissensions  that  breed  strikes 
violent  opi>osition  one  to  the  other.  This  condition  is  unnatural  and  destroys 
3  than  it  Duilds,  and  is  as  demobilizing  as  it  ia  d(^Htructive.  As  a  remedy  for 
I  believe  in  organization,  without  whicn  desiriible  result  a  can  not  be  obtained. 
in  making  these  organizations  the  power  of  the  State  must  be  invoked.  The 
ring  of  capitfd  is  largely  through  chartered  cori>orate  channels,  defined  and 
cribed  by  law.  The  working  of  labor  is  through  organizations  that  have  no 
I  entity  outside  of  a  dispensation  of  its  own  creation.  1  kiir^w  of  no  labor 
nization  that  is  operated  by  a  charter  obtained  through  the  laws  of  the  Statt*. 
ese  are  true  conditions,  we  have  organizeil  capital  versus  disorganized  lalx»r. 
I,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  upon  the  same  fo^iting, 

ibor  is  as  much  a  commodity  as  com,  dry  )^MX>ds,  insurance*  all  of  which  have 
[nmercial  value  and  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  law 
ipply  and  demand  is  the  natural  arbiter  of  values.  All  attempts  to  force  aside 
law  by  creating  fictitious  values  in  stocks,  grain,  or  labor  breeds  disaster 
ast  which  there  are  statutory  laws. 

iring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  times  and  conditions  have  most  radi- 
'  changed.  Old  things  have  been  supplemtuted  by  new  on*'S.  There  aiipean 
we  been  a  revulsion  from  the  time-honored  maxim  that  '*Compet!tion  is  the 
)f  trade  "  to  the  dogma  that  is  inscribed  upon  the  banners  of  both  capital  and 
r,  ''Death  to  competition."  You  will  see  the  effect  of  this  in  our  so-called 
Lsts"  that  are  springing  up  in  giant  form  and  Including  all  necessaries  of  life, 
as  tobacco,  sugar,  iron,  hod  carriers,  house  servants,  etc.  In  this  new  depart- 
capital  and  labor  appear  to  be  neck  and  neck  hi  the  ran^. 
ir  courts  have  decreed  against  and  denounced  the  principles  upon  which  these 
Lsts"  are  formed,  but  they  still  go  on  with  the  work.  Strikes  and  rumors  of 
es  are  heard  all  over  the  country,  and  a  new  trust  is  born  almost  every  honr. 
his  juncture,  in  my  opinion,  lies  the  great  work  of  yonr  commission.  Wise 
lation  is  the  only  means  that  will  reach  and  reconcile  ihesu  differences.  The 
jr  of  the  Government  is  all-powerful,  to  which  all  are  subservient.  There  is 
bve  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  in  legislating  against  trusts  created 
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and  operated  under  State  authority,  but  its  complexion  changes  when  they  under- 
take to  do  business  with  territory  outside  of  their  parent  Btata,  as  in  the  case  of 
transportation  companies,  whose  ramifications  are  so  wide  ntid  fur  reaching  that 
they  must  come  within  the  control  of  Conafress;  hence,  if  a  atrika  should  occur  upon 
the  Chicago,  BurliuRton  and  Quincy  Railroad,  that  runs  through  several  States, 
and  it  being  engaged  in  handling  interstate  traflac,it  wovilil  appear  that  the  entire 
question  would  come  as  clearly  under  governmental  control  as  in  the  traiisfjorta- 
tion  of  the  United  States  mail  or  other  Government  property.  If  the  iiuestion  of 
jurisdiction  can  be  disposed  of,  the  remedy  appears  simple,  and  my  auggestiona 
are  as  follows: 

First.  That  CJongress  enact  a  law  authorizing  labor  organizationa  to  be  created 
under  special  enactment  or  charter  privileges,  with  as  many  su Inordinate  chu^i&ed 
branches  as  it  may  require;  this  to  be  a  department  of  the  Government,  the  saiiia 
as  in  patents,  pensions,  or  agriculture. 

Second.  That  it  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all  peraons  who  may  think 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  join  a  labor  organization  to  became  members  of  it 
and  to  abide  by  the  laws  and  regulations  that  govern  it. 

Third.  That  no  individual  or  organization  not  acting  under  the  law  shall  have 
any  legal  existence  for  remedy  or  redress  for  any  grievance  except  through  the 
lawful  organization  of  which  they  are  members  in  good  standing. 

Fourth.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  subordinate  organ i/Jition  to  hear  and  con- 
sider any  complaint  filed  by  any  of  its  members  and  to  act  on  the  same,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  bringing  in  all  parties  to  a  coutrovei^y  before  a  de- 
cision is  made  or  an  appeal  is  taken. 

I  have,  I  think,  sufficiently  outlined  my  suggestions  to  give  yoa  a  general  idea 
of  how  I  propose  to  reach  these  questions.  I  have  given  both  eubjwct?^  careful 
study,  and  have  blocked  out  a  bill  that  covers  more  in  detail  the  line  of  ixxy 
thoughts  and  researches. 

If  the  above  suggestions  are  of  any  interest,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  ycu 
further,  and  will  render  such  aid  as  in  my  power. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  S.  Kichaeds* 

Q.  Please  give  your  judgment  as  to  the  operations  of  the  interatate-commerca 
law  up  to  the  present  time,  as  observed  by  yourself  in  your  praotical  f  xperienc© 
and  contact  with  it.— A.  My  idea  about  the  interstate-commerce  hi\y  is  that  it 
was  prompted  by  the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  Con^fresa  was  asked  to 
act  in  the  matter,  to  prevent  discriminations  against  persona  ov  individuals,  real- 
izing the  fact  that  a  railroad  system  is  a  country  maker  or  a  country  niiiiwr— you 
know  they  can  build  the  country  or  they  caa  destroy  it,  they  can  huiUl  an  indi- 
vidual or  they  can  destroy  him,  by  their  policy  of  discriiniiiatiOTi .  As  1  understand 
it,  this  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  alone  of  preventing  that  discrimiuatton, 
so  as  to  put  every  man  who  was  in  business  on  an  eq^ual  footing.  But  in  pa^sinij 
that  law  Congress  was  led  to  apply  certain  remedies  that  the  courts  have  not 
recognized;  in  other  words,  they  were  unconstitutionaL  They  can  not  compel  a 
man,  as  the  Constitution  has  provided,  to  say  nothing  ahont  the  conrtjii,  to  testifv 
against  himself.  That  was  one  of  the  provisions  in  this  law  that  weakenml  it.  iii 
my  judgment.  We  had  that  experience  in  the  Counselman  cas*-.  The  result  of  it 
was  that  this  long  line  of  testimony  that  was  available  or  could  have  been  made 
available  had  that  fault  never  eidsted  in  the  law,  might  have  been  drawn  out; 
but  they  did  not  do  it.  They  did  not  ^et  it.  Then  they  sought  to  amend  the  law 
by  relieving  a  person  of  any  criminality,  and  how  far  that  has  oxierated  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  have  been  any  caset*.  The  (questions  of  dis- 
criminations  in  the  long  and  the  short  haul  have  been  aj^^gTavatiiig  l>ecause  tliey 
have  been  perplexing.  We  have  not  been  able  to  determine  exactly  how  that 
should  be  applied.  That  was  just  exactly  what  they  \s  anted.  They  wanted  all 
those  perplexing  questions  to  come  in  there,  so  when  the  issue  was  made  therfs 
would  be  no  way  to  meet  it.  My  theory  aboiit  this  who!e  law  biiaineias  is  that 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  down  to  practical  results  and  to  practical  conditions. 
Take  a  car  load  of  grain,  for  example,  as  a  basis  and  follow  it  right  through  and 
see  what  the  ramifications  are  that  it  has  to  pass  through,  and  set  your  machine 
to  fit  the  case.  You  can  not  change  it.  As  I  understand  it,  the  law  must  be 
applied  to  the  actual  conditions  as  they  exist.  These  people  are  just  simply  the 
agents  of  each  other;  we  are  agents  of  each  other,  an<l  we  are  tlependent  upon 
each  other.  So  far  as  we  have  good  faith  with  each  other  we  get  along, and  when 
we  do  not  we  have  trouble. 

Q.  The  operations  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  during  the  past  few  years  you 
do  not  think  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  people?— A,  Not  at  all;  the  people 
have  had  no  contience  in  it. 
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What  do  you  re^rard  as  its  imperfections  chiefly?— A.  I  think,  in  the  first 
,  that  the  commissioners  have  no  authority  to  act  and  do  anything.  If  we 
ir  complaint  with  the  commissioners,  the  amount  of  it  would  be  that  they 
1  look  it  over  and  give  it  a  cursory  examination  and  say,  **  W»  think  very 
there  may  be  a  case:  yon  would  better  take  it  to  the  Unitsd  States  attorney 
ive  him  the  case.*'  And  that  does  no  good.  A  man  can  not  spend  his  life- 
fighting  these  things.  There  ought  to  be  a  more  summary  way  of  running 
things  than  we  have  now. 

(By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  stating  your  conclusions  in  your  statement,  you  say 
*  The  i)ower  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  should  be  so 
ded  as  to  give  them  snch  judicial  or  police  powers  over  transportation  com- 
s  as  will  enable  them  to  enforce  all  laws  in  a  manner  not  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  in  the  States  in  which  said  companies  may  operate  or  have  a  corporate 
ince."  Would  you  enlarge  on  that  point  a  little?— A.  The  question  of  giving 
judicial  power  seems  to  be  a  pretty  serious  one.  I  am  told  that  the  courts  do 
kvor  that.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  favored  it.  But  I  have  not  heard 
here  was  any  objection  to  giving  them  police  powers,  which  is  nothing  more 
»ss  than  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  States  through  which  this  grain 
3.  For  example,  if  ^ou  have  a  carload  of  grain  coming  from  Minnesota  or 
ta  to  Chicago,  while  it  is  here  it  must  be  subservient  to  the  laws  of  this  State, 
[  do  not  understand  that  Congress  can  interlere  with  those  matters.  Those 
tions  must  be  carried  out.  Hence,  if  the  commission  were  clothed  with  the 
r  to  enforce  even  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  we  think  are  good  and  are  com- 
t  to  manage  those  questions,  that  would  be  an  improvement  on  what  we  liave 
even  if  they  can  not  have  the  judicial  power  to  impose  a  fine  and  punish  the 
?s  who  violate  the  law. 

Your  fourth  conclusion  is  that  the  stability  of  a  rate  is  more  important  than 
ite  itself.  Touching  on  that  point,  I  noticed  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that 
[napp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiesion,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Morton,  a 
merchant  or  shipper,  both  expressed  themselves  as  in  lavor  of  legalized  pool- 
What  would  be  your  idea  in  regard  to  that?— A.  I  think  it  would  hardly  pay 
alizeit.  We  have  a  i)ool  now.  This  traffic  association  is  nothing  more  than 
I,  and  they  have  been  doing  business  exactly  on  the  same  line  as  they  always 
The  courts  have  sat  down  on  them,  but  they  keep  on  just  the  same.  The 
ig  business  is  simply  an  understanding  between  themselves  as  to  the  division 
)  tonnage  and  the  making  of  the  rates  and  the  percentages,  etc.  That  is  about 
at  amounts  to. 

At  present  it  is  prohibited  by  law,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  is.  I  have  not 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that  point.  I  just  glanced  them  over, 
enerally  they  do  not  approve  of  the  methods  of  the  associ  ition. 
I  think  the  idea  as  expressed  by  these  gentlemen  was  that  it  should  be  made 
for  roads  competing  for  business  from  a  given  point  to  divide  that  busi- 
md  each  road  carry  its  proportion  at  a  fixed  rate  rather  than  to  be  cutting 
to  a  disastrously  low  point,  the  theory  being  that  they  now  cut  the  rates  to 
competing  points  to  such  an  extent  that  they  carry  the  business  at  a  loss 
re  obliged  to  get  their  profit  by  charging  higher  rates  from  noncompetitive 
3.— A.  Well,  that  all  coines  in  under  this  doctrine  of  competition.  If  we 
abandon  the  theory  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade  ana  is  the  germ  on 
1  business  is  built  up,  then,  of  course,  the  pooling  business  is  all  right.  I 
that  in  my  experience,  even  before  this  pooling  business  was  adopted,  I 
known  where  railroads  have  dono  business  at  a  loss,  and  I  thmk  that  is  an 
tunate  condition. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Isn't  it  rather  a  choice  between  two  evils?  Pooling 
in  practice  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  supervision  by  the  Inter- 
Commerce  Commission;  but,  under  the  new  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Knapp, 
mid  allow  them  to  pool  the  business  and  have  then  under  the  supervision  of 
iterstate  Commerce  Commission.— A.  It  would  depend  on  how  it  is  legalized, 
re  is  a  barbed-wire  fence,  so  that  you  can  hold  them  in,  it  is  all  right,  but  if 
on  will  have  the  same  trouble  that  you  have  now. 

The  contention  of  the  railroad  companies  is  this:  In  one  of  our  Western 
i  where  there  are  3  or  4  or  5  railroads  entering,  the  jobbers,  that  is,  the  large 
rs,  have  the  railroad  companies  practically  by  the  throat.  They  say,  *'  Here, 
as  rebates,  and  cut  rates  down  to  one-half  or  one- third,  or  whatever  it  is." 
;hey  are  compelled  to  do  it,  or  they  will  ship  on  some  other  road:  and  con- 
ntlv,  in  order  to  meet  a  deficit  in  the  treasury,  they  must  in  turn  take  the 
shipper  by  the  throat  and  hold  him  up,  aud  recoup  themselves  in  that  way. 
hev  claim  that  if  the  law  permitted  pooling  they  would  take  the  jobber  by 
iroatand  say,  "Stand  and  deliver,  and  we  will  be  fair  to  the  small  ship- 
'— A.  Of  course,  if  you  can  enforce  that  doctrine,  it  is  all  right.     That  is 
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where  the  trouble  is  going  to  be.  We  all  like  to  buy  things  as  cheaply  as  we  ci 
get  them.  I  guess  it  is  human  nature.  Mr.  Armour  is  a  large  shipper  of  pro\ 
sions  and  grain,  and,  of  course,  when  he  has  a  good  big  lot  of  freight  the  rai)roa< 
know  it,  and  they  come  and  make  him  a  bid  for  it.  One  fellow  will  come  in  at 
say,  '* I  will  take  that  for  25  cents,"  and  he  will  say,  " Come  in  and  see  us  again 
Another  fellow  will  come  in  and  take  it  for  24  cents,  and  the  result  is  that  he  ge 
it.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Armour  ought  to  be  punished  because  he  gets  it ; 
cheap  as  he  can — that  is,  cheaper  than  some  other  fellow  could  get  it.  That  seen 
to  be  his  privilege.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  the  railroads  are  operate 
as  they  are,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  public,  the  little  man  should  be  protect! 
as  much  as  the  big  one,  and  the  railroads  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  fro 
giving  special  rates  to  one  man  over  another.  If  that  can  be  done  and  plac< 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  power 
punish,  and  enforce  that  law  under  penalties,  that  might  make  pooling  successf  c 

Q.  You  say  pooling  exists,  has  existed  in  the  past,  and  the  probability  is  it  "wi 
exist  in  the  future?— A.  In  some  form  or  another.  I  am  satisfied  we  have  just  j 
much  of  a  i>ool  as  we  ever  had.  I  do  not  think  its  methods  of  doing  business  ha^ 
been  changed  by  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  may  be  a  little  mo: 
cautious  in  doing  their  business,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  their  metho< 
have  been  materially  changed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  Congress  give  to  the  Interstate  Commer< 
Commivssion,  subject,  of  course,  to  appeal  to  tne  higher  courts,  this  power?  ; 
there  anything  to  prevent  that,  outside  of  the  jealousy  of  the  courts?— A.  My  snj 
gestion  came  rather  as  a  hint  from  Senator  Cullom.  I  was  talking  with  him  aboi 
that  one  day,  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  give  the  con 
mission  judicial  power:  that  the  courts  had  set  their  faces  rather  against  i 
Whether  or  not  it  is  an  insurmountable  question,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  it  would  not  be  final  jurisdiction,  but  be  subject  to  appe^ 
to  the  higher  courts;  and,  further,  that  one  of  the  wea\  places  in  the  Interstal 
Commerce  Commission  is  their  lack  of  power  to  enforce  their  own  findings,  an 
that  every  finding  must  stand  by  itself  and  is  not  made  a  rule  of  action?— A.  Thj 
is  right;  that  is  just  the  way  it  is,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Nothing  they  do  is  any  precedent  for  future  action?- 
A.  That  is  just  what  I  thought  it  always  was;  that  it  has  never  had  any  force  to  i 
carried  no  weight  with  it;  everything  they  would  say  and  do  seemed  to  drop  like 
wet  rag  and  never  move. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  think  that  when  a  law  is  proposed  and  thei 
is  opposition,  the  first  course  of  the  opposition  is  to  defeat  the  bill,  and  if  that  ca 
not  be  done,  the  next  thing  is  to  clip  its  wings  as  much  as  possible? — A.  Exactl] 
that  is  what  I  think  has  been  done.  I  think  there  has  been  more  important 
attached  to  this  rate  business  than  anything  would  justify.  If  the  laws  of  trad 
could  be  carried  out,  that  is,  competition— because  the  law  of  supply  and  deman 
must  come  in  as  a  factor  in  some  way  or  another,  and  the  very  minute  you  put  a 
iron  band  around  that  situation  you  circumscribe  something  that  ought  not  to  I 
circumscribed— the  question  of  rates  would  regulate  itself.  But  I  ao  not  kno^ 
how  you  are  going  to  accomplish  it  by  pooling,  because  you  virtually  give  them 
band  to  put  around.  We  must  have  railroads,  and  they  are  all  trying  to  mal^ 
money,  and  if  they  can  not  get  what  they  consider  their  share  of  the  business  1 
the  regular  rates  they  will  cut  them,  and  they  will  cut  anyhow;  no  matter  ho^ 
strong  their  agreements  are,  they  cut  just  the  same. 

Q.  You  think  the  producer  and  the  consumer  get  more  benefit  from  the  fixe 
rate  than  they  do  from  a  rate  which  is  cut,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  produce 
does  not  know,  and  even  the  buyer  may  not  know,  as  a  rule,  what  he  may  have  1 

Say  if  he  gets  a  product  on  the  market? — A.  That  is  the  trouble.    I  think  it  a 
epends  upon  the  stability  more  than  on  the  rate  itself. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  might  just  go  into  that  a  little  mor^— the  impoi 
tance  of  a  fixed  or  stable  rate. — A.  If  people  doing  business  with  railroads  kne^ 
that  the  rate  was  uniform,  they  could  malce  some  calculations  upon  whicli  the 
could  do  their  business,  oth'^rwi-e  thpy  can  not.  Now,  for  example,  I  ship  a  cai 
load  of  corn  or  wheat  from  here  to  New  York.  I  buy  it  right  here  on  the  Chicag 
Board  of  Trade.  I  stand  right  alongside  of  my  competitor.  We  both  buy  whes 
at  the  same  time  and  possibly  of  the  same  man,  pay  the  same  price,  ana  ship  i 
over  the  same  or  a  competing  line  of  railroad.  That  wheat  gets  into  New  Yor 
on  the  same  day.  It  is  8':>ld  on  the  Produce  Exchange  perhaps  by  the  same  brokei 
and  yet  one  of  us  can  Fell  cheaper  than  the  other.  The  conditions  are  exactly  th 
same;  it  is  bought  at  the  same  time  and  shipped  at  the  same  time  and  the  circun 
stances  of  the  sale  are  identical,  and  yet  he  can  undersell  me  2  cents  a  bushe 
The  result  is  that  a  change  comes  in  the  market,  and  my  wheat  is  not  sold,  and 
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the  expeosee.  There  is  a  cihse  where  coie  man  ha»i  been  discrimmated 
un  see  the  eflfect  of  it. 

Lr,  A,  L.  Ha  KRIS.)  Is  that  practiced  now  as  mnch  by  the  railroada  m 
ears?— A.  I  think  it  is  more  so,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  driving  these 
of  businBsa.  Analyaothis  board  of  tradr*  rtituHtion.  Men  that  made 
laere  a  few  years  ago  are  practically  doing  nothing  now-  They  have 
oat  j  nnt  the  same  as  the  conntrymen.  Those  same  conditions  are  found 
city,  prflctically. 

^nator  Kyle  )  You  say  the  conditions  are  practically  the  same?— A. 
ri  the  man  in  the  conntry  who  wa^  the  original  shipper  that  I  ttilked 
been  sup^^jlanted  by  the  representative  of  the  elevator. 
Ir.  A.  L«   Hahbis.)  Has  selling  by  sample  been  supplanted  by  thia 
.  Largely  so. 
naiity  of  grain  that  the  seller  owns  does  not  count  for  as  much? — 

^mes  within  the  grade»  that  is  all  that  is  necessary? — A.  Wel>elievethat 
t  oar  grip  here  in  the  gram  market.  The  grain  is  going  armnd  uh.  I 
V  that  that  conld  be  backed  np  by  any  evidence— that  feeling— or  if 
ly  statistics  or  books  which  show  that  np  very  fairly,  but  they  say  we 
L^ts  of  grain;  we  are  not  getting  it;  and  the  same  way  with  the  !ninl>er 
We  hud  trouble  here  about  the  inspection  of  lumher  years  ago,  and 
lid  not  'jome  here,  and  our  grain  bxisinees  is  going  the  same  way.  The 
o^ton,  instead  of  coming  here,  will  go  out  in  Jowa  and  get  his  ^rain 

amount  shipped  lessening  everv  year? — A.  I  would  not  stiite  uuthori- 
it  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,    I  have  not  been  watching  it  in  the  last 

mator  Kyle.  )  You  state  in  your  first  conclnsion ,  *  *  That  Congress  alone 

i.vrv  to  enact  laws  that  will  protect,  regulate^  and  enhiince  all  kinds  of 

e^s;"    Now,  sup]i08e  onr  shjpjjers  out  in  the  Northwest  cimsign 

■j(\  and  the  rate  is  between  1')  and  20  cents  a  hundred,  and  thvy 

nm  paying  too  much,  can  there  be  any  power  added  to  the  Interstate 

('oTuniission  to  regulate  th.it  in  any  way?— A.  I  <lo  not  know  whether 

hould  go  so  fur  as  to  make  the  rates,  becant*?  that  would  Vie  an  arbi- 

would  i>erhiip8  l>e  jast  as  diatuBtefnl  as  an  nrbitrary  act  on  the 

. TH  i';!  :i  provi-if^n  in  tlie  law  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

1  ;;.  r  _    t  i  I )ft.  uiechaiiical  devices  that  are  used  in  the  coup- 

-i  T  .  T  lalt  th  •  t  ii>i  M  ss  interchangeable  between  different  kinds  of 
lid  i»etween  different  syRteras  of  ruilroada.  so  as  to  have  a  unifonn 
oapling  that  the  curs  might  be  continue*!  right  on  But  that  Js  not  the 
,e  railroads,  bec^iuse  they  do  not  like  to  have  their  cars  run  off  their  own 
Interstate  Commerr:^  (^^onimisKiou  conld  })e  clothed,  1  suppose  with 
lo  anything  that  would  facilitate  and  jirotnote  interflt^ite-conimerce 

leeo^''  ^"^  ^"^^^  ^Te  pacing  a  charge  of  18  or  20  cents  a  hundred  and  think 
an  t  r  price;  have  they  any  redres-^  at  present?— x\.  No, 

thr*  on  be  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  rate«  and 

dvan<  e  them? — A.  I  don  t  think  they  could.     I  think  whon  yon  attempt 

t*  by  legislation  you  are  stepping  into  deep  %vatf  r     You  can  not  do  it. 
I  rcial  necessity  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  cover, 
the  rate-making  power  Bhcmld  be  given  to  the  commission,  and  1 
.     .t  ought  to  be  given  exolnsively  to  the  railroatls. 

Ir.  A.  L.  Harris.  I  Where  should  it  rest?— A,  Well,  the  conditions  will 
Now,  the  railroads  themselves  will  announce  that  they  will  make  a 

f  20  cents  between  two  points.  The  Government  will  say.  All  light; 
the  rate:  it  shall  not  be  changed  under  any  conditions  except  a^  the 

w;  and  when  the  rate  is  20  cents,  it  must  he  the  same  to  Smith ,  to  Brown, 

*s, 

enator  Kvlk.)  And  that  i>ower  is  in  Congress?— A.  Yes.     It  must  be 

tliere  must  be  something  about  raising  the  rate?— A.  Let  the  commie- 
K  That  is  where  the  commission  does  not  come  in  now.  In  the  first 
nil  of  lading  is  ambiguous;  it  destroys  the  effect  of  the  Jaw.  You  have 
go  on.  Then  they  have  a  clause  in  the  contract  where  they  absolntely 
lianility  and  say  they  are  not  liable,  when  the  law  says  they  are. 
Ir.  A,  L.  H  ABuis.  >  The  oonrts  enforce  that?— A.  1  do  not  know  whether 
been  lon^dit  tmU 
iiaon y  here  c  1  oeed. ) 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  snbcommission,  on  August  11,  18W,  Mr.  Richards  was 
recalled  for  further  examination,  and  testified  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  Yesterday  I  wanted  to  have  here  a  bill  of  lading  such  as  is  used 
by  the  transportation  lines,  to  sustain  the  statement  I  made  that  they  ai-e  illegal, 
which  I  calculate  to  prove  or  attempt  to  prove  by  the  statutes  of  Illinois,  which 
I  think  are  in  accord  with  the  law  governing  common  carriers  which  pertains  to 
the  whole  country.  I  have  here  the  compiled  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to  the 
railroad  and  warehouse  laws.  It  is  gotten  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commissioners.  (Reading. )  An  act  relating  the  receiving,  trans- 
portation and  delivery  of  grain  by  raifioad  corporations,  and  defining  the  duties  of 
such  corporations  with  respect  thereto.  [Approved  April  25, 1871.  In  force  July 
1, 1871.  P.  630.  J  Section  118.  **  Be  it  enacted  by  the  veople  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  tfie  general  assembly.  That  every  railroad  corporation,  chartered 
by  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  doing  business  within  the  limits 
or  the  same,  when  desired  by  any  person  wishing  to  ship  any  grain  over  its  road, 
shall  receive  and  transport  such  grain  in  bulk,  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  load 
the  same  either  upon  its  track,  at  its  depot,  or  in  any  warehouse  adjoining  its 
track  or  side  track,  without  distinction,  discrimination,  or  favor  between  one 
shipper  and  another  and  without  distinction  or  discrimination  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  grain  is  offered  to  it  for  transportation,  or  as  to  the  person,  warehouse, 
or  place  to  whom  or  to  which  it  may  be  consigned.*' 

Here  comes  in  where  the  bill  of  lading  figures  (reading) : 

**  Weighing  in — receipt.  And  at  the  time  such  grain  is  received  by  it  for  trans- 
portation, such  corporation  shall  carefully  and  correctly  weigh  the  same  and  issue 
to  the  shipper  thereof  a  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  for  such  grain,  in  which  shall  be 
stated  the  true  and  correct  weight." 

Now  we  will  take  the  bill  of  lading.  Here  is  the  bill  of  lading,  the  form  of  which 
prescribes  the  name  or  marks,  the  name  of  the  consignee,  and  the  destination  and 
description  of  the  articles,  which  would  be  1  carload  of  grain;  and  the  weight 
which  the  law  requires  should  be  actually  stated  is  put  under  a  column  which 
says,  **  Weight,  subject  to  correction;"  some  bills  of  lading  have  it,  "Said  to  con- 
tain so  many  pounds;"  but  in  either  case  the  weig^ht  given  is  ambiguous;  it  does 
not  mean  anything,  for  the  reason  that  if  there  is  a  shortage  on  that  shipment 
and  you  attempt  to  collect  that  shortage— what  evidence  have  you  that  it  is  a  short- 
age? because  the  railroad  states  that  property  is  taken  on  the  condition  that  it  may 
be  so  much  or  estimated  to  be  so  much;  they  do  not  state  specifically  what  it  is, 
and  they  reserve  the  right  to  correct  this  statement  at  what  they  see  fit,  and  then 
deliver  the  property  at  the  elevator  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  My  expe- 
rience has  been  that  they  have  fallen  short  on  an  average  3  or  4  bushels  on  a  car, 
and  they  have  gone  as  high  as  100,  but  that  is  an  uncommon  case;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  them  fall  short  20  or  2o  bushels. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  are  always  weighed  at  the  initial  point?— A.  Yes; 
they  are  supposed  to  be  weighed  at  initial  points.  There  are  many  cases  where 
the  facilities  do  not  exist  for  weighing  grain  properly.  There  are  some  country, 
stations  to  which  the  farmers  have  to  haul  the  grain  and  weigh  it  on  the  wagon 
scale  of  the  shipper,  and  they  will  shovel  it  from  the  wagon  into  the  car,  and  the 
sum  total  of  these  weight  tickets  of  shipments  which  are  made  by  the  shipper  are 
added  together  as  an  approximation  and  inserted  into  the  bill  of  lading  which  they 
give;  but  that  bill  of  lading  given  in  the  country  is  simply  a  memorandum,  because 
they  do  not  assume  to  know,  or  they  say  they  do  not  know,  what  the  weight  is 
until  it  reaches  some  point  of  transfer;  it  may  be  Chicago  or  it  may  be  Boston; 
and  they  will  settle  upon  terminal  weights,  whatever  they  are.  Now  those  weights 
are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  determined  in  Chicago.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  grain 
is  bought  upon  Chicago  weights  and  inspection,  and  whatever  the  weights  are  here 
governs  the  man  in  the  country,  and  he  sells  his  property  and  the  payment  is  made 
upon  that  weight;  and  the  same  going  east.  The  same  weight  is  taken  and  used 
in  the  former  shipments.  Well,  in  case  of  loss,  all  that  you  have  is  this  document, 
and  you  can  see  that  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  There  is  a  clause  on  this 
bill  which  is  also  objectionable,  I  think.  (Reading  from  a  blank  bill  of  lading  of 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  marked  Exhibit  C. )  **  Grain 
in  bulk  consigned  to  a  point  where  there  is  an  elevator  may  (unless  otherwise 
expressly  noted  herein,  and  then  if  it  is  not  promptly  unloaded)  be  there  delivered 
and  placed  with  other  grain  of  same  kind,  without  respect  to  ownership,  and  if  so 
delivered  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  for  elevator  charges  in  addition  to  all  other 
charges  hereunder.  No  carrier  shall  be  liable  for  differences  in  weights  or  for 
shrinkage  of  any  grain  or  seed  carried  in  bulk."  Now  there  is  an  express  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  that  they  will  not  be  liable  for  any  short- 
age, and  they  do  not  state  here  what  the  basis  of  that  claim  shall  be  definitely.    So 
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f  I  ship  JUl.tXK)  pounds  of  grain  in  a  car  and  take  that  bill  of  lading,  a»d  if 
■say  there  ia  omy  2T,0c>0  or  *^9,<>U0  poumls  I  mast  accept  tlieir  fitatomeut  ad 
ljt?Vans»j  I  have  accepted  a  conti-act  that  virtually  ftdmit'^  that.  Hence,  I  say, 
lU  of  la^lmg  are  not  legale  not  in  rnm]*Iiance  with  the  luw. 
Elas  public  complaint  been  made  in  regard  to  that?— A,  1  do  not  think  it  haa« 
a  mntter  that  1  have  called  attention  to  a  nnmber  of  times.  I  called  the 
ion.  several  years  ago,  of  the  president  of  the  Bt>ard  of  Tra<le  to  it,  hut  at 
[ime  they  were  very  much  occupied  in  trilling  off  tliese  bucket  Rhopa  and 
lid  not  think  it  was  of  enough  importance  to  look  after,  and  tt  ne^or  ha^i 
ii^ne  that  I  know  of. 

V,  as  I  remarked  yinsterday,  a  man  that  ia  shipping  grain  over  a  railroud  line 
f  careful  not  to  do  anything  to  provoke  them.  He  has  to  ke^p  g(X)d-hurtiore*l 
e  time;  if  he  does  not  he  is  giving  to  get  himself  into  trouble.  Hence  ih^se 
?rs  never  go  to  the  extent  of  instituting  any  legal  proceed ings  to  protect  their 
u  for  in  the  first  place  it  costs  money  and  cost^s  time,  and  it  also  aggravates 
ilroa'ls,  and  they  don't  want  to  do  that  Take  all  the  diiTiculty  that  comes 
?re— it  just  simply  passes  by;  liothing  is  ever  done  with  it.  Hence,  I  say,  I 
think  any  suits  have  es  er  been  brought.  1  do  not  believr*  it  ha^  ever  li-^n 
ht  into  court.     U  the  defect  did  not  exist  in  the  contract^  in  my  opinion  it 

I  not  Ije  abused  as  much  as  it  is;  while,  having  that  ambiguity  there,  it  gives 
peo;.le  an  opportunity,  if  they  so  desire,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  I  think 
ny  cases  they  so  deaire. 

f>r>es  the  stjitute  iirovide  a  penalty  for  it? — A,  It  does*  (Reading:)  "And 
iralion  shall  weigh  out  and  deliver  to  such  shipjier,  his  consignee  or 
lis  entitle^l  to  receive  the  same,  at  the  place  of  delivery,  the  fnll  amount 

.^  ^rain,  without  any  deduction  for  leakage,  shrinkage,  oV  other  lo«s  in  the 

ity  of  the  same."    There  is  another  violation  in  the  bill  of  lading,  becatiae 

lay  they  will  not  lie  liable,     (He-adiug:) 

aiiiages.    In  default  of  such  delivery,  the  corporation  so  failing  to  deliver 

II  amount  of  such  grain  shall  pay  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  the  fall 
jtvalaeof  any  such  grain  tiot  delivered  at  the  tim«>  and  place  when  and 
?  the  same  should  have  been  delivered." 

vi deuce— shortage.     If  any  such  corporation  shall,  upon  the  receipt  by  it  of 

rain  for  transportation,  neglect  or  refuse  to  weivfh  and  receipt  for  the  same, 

n"-*^  iid,  the  sworn  statement  of  the  shipi>er,  or  his  a^ent,  having  personal 

of  the  amount  of  grain  so  shipped,  shall  be  taken  us  true,  as  to  the 

>  shipped;  anrl  in  case  of  the  neglect  or  reftisal  of  any  such  corporation, 

the  delivery  by  them  of  any  grain  to  weigh  the  same  as  aioresaid,  the  sworn 

aent*>f  the  person  to  whom  the  same  waa  delivered,  or  his  agent,  having 

lal  knowledge  of  the  weiglit  theret>f ,  shall  be  taken  as  true,  as  to  the  amount 

tred.    And  if.  by  such  statements,  it  shall  appear  that  such  corporation  has 

to  deliver  the  amount  so  sworn  to  be  shipped,  such  corporation  shall  be 

for  the  shortage,  and  shall  pay  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  the  full  market 

of  such  shortage,  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  wliere  the  same  should 

been  delivered, 

re  is  a  section,  in  regard  to  the  scales  they  should  use.  The  law  is  good  all 
,  and  in  ray  .iudgment  this  bill  of  lading  is  not  consistent  with  that  law, 
(re  has  b  en  further  legislation  in  rei:ard  to  this  subject.  The  i|uestton  came 
to  whether  or  not  the  warehooRes  were  puldic  or  pri^^ate.  Of  course.  Judge 
look  this  matter  up  in  bis  opinion,  and  [  think  he  discussed  that  very  care- 
and  I  l>elieve  that  the  commission  will  fmd  some  valuable  iwints  in  that, 
opinion,  I  will  say,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  this  State, 
I  virtuallv  negatives  the  law  paa.<^  at  a  recent  session  of  the  legislature 
iin;^  the  law,  upon  which  Judge  Tuley  based  his  opinion.  Under  this  law, 
public  Wivrehonseman  is  required  lo  have  a  licensts  and  this  ia  the  section 
efers  to  that  (reading): 

action  No.  \M.  The  proprietor,  lessee,  or  manager  of  any  public  warehoiL-$e 
ss  A  shall  be  required,  before  transacting  any  business  in  such  warehouse, 
K:ure  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  whii  h  such  warehouse  is  situ- 
a  licentJe,  permitting  such  proprietor,  lessee,  or  mdnager  to  transact  business 
ublic  warehouseman  tinder  tho  lawn  of  this  State,  which  license  shall  be 
I  by  the  clerk  of  said  court  upon  a  written  ai>plicHtion,  which  shull  set  forth 
cation  and  name  of  such  warehouse,  and  the  individu.il  name  of  each  person 
sted  a^  owner  or  principal  in  the  management  of  the  same;  or  if  the  ware- 
l>e  owned  or  managed  by  a  corporatioUt  the  u rimes  of  the  president,  secre- 
and  treasurer  of  such  corporation  shall  be  stilted;  and  the  said  license  shall 
iUthonty  lo  carry  on  and  conduct  the  bu^siness  of  a  public  warehouse  of 
A  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  imd  shall  be  revocable  by  said 
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court  upon  a  summary  proceeding  before  the  court,  upon  complaint  of  any  person 
in  writing,  setting  forth  the  particular  violation  of  law,  and  upon  satisfactory 
proof,  to  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court." 

That  is  the  way  these  warehouses  are  created.  They  have  to  get  a  license  first, 
and  that  is  the  question  upon  which  hinged  this  whole  thing  of  whether  a  man 
could  be  a  warehouseman  and  a  dealer  at  the  same  time:  and  behind  that  is  a 
constitutional  provision,  which  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  that  were  passed  in  1871,  which  provides  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
grain  should  be  unloaded.  Then  there  was  another  law  passed  by  which  they 
amended  the  law,  so  that  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  50,000, 1  think  it  is— 1  have  got  the 
law  here,  a  section  of  it  (reading) : 

*  *  Section  192.  Roads  receiving  for  transportation  shall  furnish  suitable  appliances 
for  weighing,  etc.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  represented 
in  tlie  general  assembly.  That  in  all  counties  of  the  third  class,  and  in  all  cities 
having  not  less  than  50,000  inhabitants,  where  bulk  grain,  mill  stuffs,  or  seeds  are 
delivered  by  any  railroad  transporting  the  same  from  initial  points  to  another  road 
for  transportation  to  other  points,  such  road  or  roads  receiving  the  same  for  trans- 
portation to  said  points  or  other  connections  leading  thereto  shall  provide  suitable 
appliances  for  unloading,  weighing,  and  transferring  such  property  from  one  car 
to  another  without  mixing  or  in  any  way  changing  the  identity  of  the  property  so 
transferred,  and  such  property  shall  be  accurately  weighed  in  suitably  covered 
hopper  scales,  which  will  aei^ermine  the  actual  net  weight  of  the  entire  contents 
of  any  carload  of  grain,  mill  stuffs,  or  seeds  at  a  single  draft,  without  gross  or 
tare,  and  which  weights  shall  always  be  given  in  the  receipts  or  bills  of  lading 
and  used  as  the  basis  of  any  freight  contracts  affecting  such  shipments  between 
such  railroad  companies  and  the  owners,  agents,  or  shippers  of  such  grain,  mill 
stuffs,  or  seeds  so  transported  and  transferred." 

They  require  that  the  grain  shall  be  weighed  in  hopper  scales  to  eliminate  its 
being  weighed  by  track  scales,  for  the  reason  that  the  inaccuracies  are  so  great; 
because  there  were  cases  where  cars  would  come  in  here  covered  with  ice  and 
8now,"and  the  grain  would  be  sold  and  the  Western  car  would  be  sent  over  to  the 
Eastern  road,  and  it  would  sometimes  take  three  weeks  before  that  car  would  be 
returned  to  be  reweighed,  and  when  it  was  weighed  the  second  time  that  snow 
and  ice  would  be  all  melted  off,  and  it  would  not  be  in  the  same  condition,  and 
consequently  that  would  be  a  factor  in  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  it  necossarily 
makes  that  inaccurate.  The  railroads  have  protected  themselves  in  that  way. 
That  was  the  object  in  putting  it  in,  in  ray  opinion.  Well,  of  course,  we  found 
that  that  system  of  weighing  grain  was  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  idea  of  it 
was  to  keep  it  out  of  the  elevators  and  sell  it  by  sample,  and  the  only  way  was  to 
weigh  it  on  track  scales.  I  was  then  actively  engaged  in  the  shipping  business, 
and  I  got  up  this  plan  of  taking  the  grain  out  of  the  cars  and  weighing  it  in  hop- 
per scales,  and  we  put  it  in  on  the  railroads.  The  railroads  did  not  want  anybody 
to  check  it.  I  was  practically  the  weighmaster  here  for  tiiat  class  of  commodi- 
ties, and  the  result  of  it  was  they  broke  a  contract  with  me.  I  had  a  10-year  con- 
tract, and  it  ran  nearly  2  years.  That  has  been  all  settled.  We  got  through  with 
the  fight.  But  the  Michigan  Central  and  some  other  lines  here  are  using  another 
device  which  I  also  claim  to  be  mine,  which  practically  does  this  same  thing. 
But  they  did  not  change  their  form  of  bill  of  lading  any.  The  weights  are 
all  right.  They  do  not  take  any  liability  because  our  experience  was  that  the 
average  shortage  on  the  weights  where  they  were  honestly  weighed  out  and  hon- 
estly weighed  in  was  about  30  pounds  to  the  car;  so  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
can  not  give  clean  bills  of  lading  if  they  want  to. 

Q.  Scales  at  the  initial  point  would  remedy  that  matter,  would  they  not? — A.  It 
would,  but  they  could  not  put  them  iu.  The  railroads  would  not  accept  those 
weights.    Whether  you  could  compel  them  to  do  it  is  another  question. 

Q.  When  you  send  stock  or  furniture— any  local  freight — they  always  weigh  it, 
do  they  not? — A.  Yes;  they  weigh  it  in,  and  1  do  not  see  why  they  should  discrimi- 
nate against  grain.  The  trouble  is  that  our  methods  are  all  pretty  loose  about  the 
grain  business.  I  will  emphasize  the  statement  I  made  here  that  the  grain  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  is  about  the  biggest  thing  we  have  here;  yet  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  business  that  has  so  many  loose  ends  and  is  conducted  so  loosely  as 
it  is.  I  think  that  settles  the  bill-of-lading  question.  That  is  about  all  I  have  got 
to  say  on  that  question.  Now,  at  some  point  in  this  proceeding  I  would  want  to 
show  you  what  this  process  is  that  you  asked  me  about  yesterday. 

Q.  What  process  is  that?— A.  The  system  in  use  by  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  other  lines  that  are  using  it.  I  have  worked  a  good  while  on 
this  thing,  and  have  got  it  so  it  works  all  right,  but,  as  I  say,  1  have  got  tangled  up 
with  these  fellows,  and  I  do  not  know  when  I  am  going  to  get  out. 
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(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  preserve  the  number 
le  car  taken  out,  and  when  it  comes  in,  and  the  road  it  belongs  to?— A.  Y^; 
ive  the  history  of  the  car  there,  its  inspection,  and  its  destination.  Ntiw.  this 
licago  car  2550:  it  comes  in  over  the  Michigan  Central — 800,  and  a  record  is 

so  that  you  can  give  an  absolute  record  of  everything  connected  with  the 
t  it  came  in,  the  condition  the  car  was  in,  and  the  condition  the  car  waa  in 
D  it  went  out. 

(By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  long  does  it  take  to  unload  a  car?— A,  I  have 
aded  5  cars  in  8  minutes. 

Generally  are  they  in  one  hopper?— A.  Oh,  no;  each  car  at  a  separate  hopper, 
they  were  all  unloaded  at  the  same  time.  I  could  unload  20  in  8  minuit*??  if  I 
i  unload  all  at  the  same  time.  Where  the  volume  of  business  requires  it,  it 
st  as  easy  to  put  up  a  big  house  as  a  little  one.  Of  course,  I  have  be^n 
^ht  in  contact  with  these  questions  by  reason  of  my  personal  interest  in  the 
;er.  I  do  not  disi^ise  the  fact  that  I  have  been  working  on  this  line,  and  you 
t  judge  for  whose  benefit  it  is.  I  claim  that  I  have  made  some  money  and* the 
ic  have  been  I  enefited  by  it.  I  have  guaranteed  to  reduce  the  expenses  75 
:ent  the  cost  of  handling  grsAn  in  Chicago.    Under  the  old  system  it  was  a 

a  bushel,  and  I  charge  a  quarter  of  a  cent:  that  is  knocked  off,  and  we  guar- 
e  against  any  inaccurate  weights:  and  in  all  my  experience  I  never  had  but  2 
3  where  I  had  to  pay  shortage— where  my  weighmaster  got  drunk  and  made 
stake  and  it  was  proved  up,  and  I  paid  the  loss. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It'  your  system  is  adopted  there  will  be  no  necessity 
be  conditions  in  that  bill?— A.  It  all  goes  right  liere  in  the  bill  of  lading;  that 
e  germ. 

I  can  see  how  they  have  protected  themselves  in  the  conditions  that  they  pre- 
)e;  but  now  here  is  an  absolute  way;  there  is  no  tare  in  it  at  all?— A.  l^o;  it 
st  like  a  grocer  buying  and  selling  sugar.  He  buys  the  sugar  on  the  scale  and 
bhe  barrel  or  box. 

Have  you  not  a  law  that  would  seem  to  give  full  protection,  if  enforced?— 
t  will  not  take  but  a  minute  to  read  this  section.  The  State  of  Illinois  was  so 
sed  wiih  this  plan  that  they  passed  a  law  requiring  it  to  be  done. 

Is  that  law  evaded?— A.  It  is  p^tially  complied  with.    We  have  four  or  five 

8  here  in  the  city  that  are  using  it;  there  are  some  that  are  not. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  their  not  complying  except  the  reason  that  you 
kI,  except  the  reason  that  the  shipper  did  not  want  to  come  in  conflict  with 
'ailroad? — A.  The  shipuers  are  all  like  this:  You  read  the  testimony  that  I 
)  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  all  over  the  United  States  in 
rd  to  those  weights.  They  are  accepted  as  satisfactory  and  final;  the  Board 
rade  has  indorsed  it;  therefore  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  except  with  the 
oads  and  elevators.    Perhaps  they  have  been  jumping  on  me  a  little. 

Under  the  law  the  requirements  are  stated?— A.  Yes. 

And  here  is  a  plan  by  which  the  weight  can  be  ascertained  accurately? — 
fee. 

Why  is  this  law  not  enforced?— A.  Just  for  the  same  reason  that  a  great 
y  other  laws  are  not  enforced— because  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  people  whom 

are  enforced  upon. 

What  would  you  suggest  for  a  remedy,  when  there  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
3dy  on  the  statute  books? — A.  I  suggest  this:  If  you  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
le  Commissioners  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  that  are  already  in  existence— 
L  talking  of  these  laws  right  here,  some  here  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  because 
[^an  not  make  any  laws  that  will  conflict  with  the  State  laws— but  if  the  Com- 
ioners'  powers  are  extended  so  as  to  give  them  these  police  powers,  they  can 
pel  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Then  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  railroads  and  the  grain  men;  there  can 
one?— A.  No,  there  is  not.  There  are  other  matters  between  the  grain  men 
les  this.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  trying  to  advance  my  own 
t,  because  there  are  other  systems  that  are  practical  and  just  as  good  as  this. 
the  principle  I  am  working  for.    If  the  law  is  enforced  and  the  power  rests 

with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  we  can  not  make  a  law  in  this 

9  that  is  going  to  be  effective  against  it.  Consequently,  if  it  is  interstate  busi- 
.  it  must  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.  It  is  the  only  power  in  the  world  that  can  manage  it,  or  some  other  power 
Congress  may  delegate. 

5W,  in  regard  to  the  elevator  question,  my  contention  is  that  the  producer  will 
enefited  if  he  can  send  his  grain  to  an  open  market,  where  it  can  be  sold  in 
tpt  11  market,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  laws  of  trade.  He 
not  tlo  it  in  this  town  to-day,  simply  because  the  price  is  set  on  it  before  it 
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comes  here.  The  same  way  in  regard  to  hogs  and  cattle.  There  is  a  little  coterie 
there  that  has  had  that  thing,  and  they  fix  it.  It  used  to  be  that  the  price  in 
Liverpool  cut  some  figure,  or  m  New  York,  but  I  don't  think  it  does  now.  If  it 
does,  it  is  done  so  invisibly  that  you  can  hardly  see  it. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  arbitrarily  fixed  now  by  this  little  coterie?— A.  I  would  say 
that.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  term  to  use,  but  will  I  say  that  it  is  practically  arbi- 
trarilyfixed.    These  fellows  manipulate  the  market  to  suit  their  own  purx)OBes. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  market?— A,  Yes.  You  can  see  how 
that  is.  We  have  40,000,000  bushels  capacity,  and  sometimes  the  elevators  are 
pretty  full.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  to-day;  but  when  you  get  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  stock— it  don't  matter  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  boots  or  shoes  or  ^ain — 
if  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market  the  tendency  is  to  depreciate  the  price.  There  is 
no  reason  whv  these  fellows  can  not  create  that  glut  at  any  time;  they  control  the 
elevators,  ana  can  get  the  grain. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  make  it  a  practice  to  keep  their  ele- 
vators full  here  on  account  of  collecting  the  storage  charges?— A.  It  would  be  their 
policy  to  to  do  that.  I  think  their  rate  has  been  reduced  to  three-tourths  of  a  cent 
a  bushel,  and  of  course  that  is  something.  At  600  bushels  of  wheat  to  a  car  that 
would  be  $4.50  for  the  first  10  days. 

Q.  And  one- fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  10  days  after  that?— A.  Yes:  but  there  is 
big  money  in  it  at  that,  and  of  course  the  more  grain  they  have  the  more  they  can 
make  out  of  it. 

There  are  two  points  I  want  to  speak  of  there,  and  one  is  an  open  market  if  yon 
are  selling  the  grain  by  sample.  As  I  explained  yesterday,  there  is  a  difference  in 
t^e  same  grade  of  wheat  or  the  same  grade  of  corn;  there  is  not  any  kind  of  grain 
but  what  there  is  a  wide  range  between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  quality 
of  that  grade;  so  to  the  sample  there  is  an  intrinsic  value  attached. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  practically  fixed  before  the  grain  is  harvested;  how? — A. 
For  example,  to-day  the  warehousemen  will  send  out  a  card  to  their  representa- 
tives on  the  trunk  lines,  stating  that  they  are  paying  so  much  for  grain  delivered 
at  such  a  station  to-day  or  to-morrow.  They  will  get  the  postal  card  to-morrow 
morning,  and  that  is  the  price  they  are  authorized  to  pay  for  that  ^rain.  They 
probably  will  get  telegrams  changing  it;  it  may  go  up  or  down;  but  in  that  way, 
1  say,  the  price  is  fixed.  It  used  to  be  that  these  country  shippers  would  send 
their  grain  in  here  to  a  commission  merchant  and  the  price  would  be  determined 
after  the  grain  got  Id;  that  was  governed  a  good  deal  by  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments: but  those  legitimate  influences  appear  to  have  become  obsolete, 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  price  is  more  often  depressed  than  otherwise  by  such  an 
arrangement  between  the  buyers?— A.  That  would  depend  altogether  on  the  tend- 
ency of  the  manipulators.    Our  speculators  here  have  generally  been  beu^. 

Q.  Which  is  a  severe  thing  for  the  country  shippers? — A.  Yes.  The  plan  or 
making  the  market,  coming  up  to  within  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  has  been  to  takt? 
the  bear  side  and  sell  the  stuff  short,  because  he  could  sell  it  for  more  than  he 
could  sell  it  to-morrow.  In  other  words,  if  he  sold  to-day,  he  could  buy  to-morrow 
and  make  a  profit,  and  some  of  our  more  successful  speculators  followed  that. 
Mr.  Partridge  was  one  of  our  biggest  plungers,  and  that  was  the  side  he  always 
took.  It  was  very  seldom  he  was  bulling  the  market.  But  lately  the  man  that 
has  the  money  is  generally  fixing  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  which  is  the  better  for  the  producer,  the  present 
system  of  buying  or  selling  on  a  card  price,  or  the  old  plan,  the  local  merchant 
buying  and  keeping  the  margin  between  himself  and  the  consignee?— A.  I  think 
the  old  plan  as  we  had  it  at  first.    I  do  not  think  the  card  plan  is  a  good  one. 

Q.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  selling  wheat.  Our  market  for  a  number  of 
vears  has  been  Toledo,  Ohio.  Under  the  old  plan  they  kept  a  very  wide  margin 
between  the  local  grain  dealer  and  the  price  at  Toledo  each  day.  Under  the 
present  system  they  bid  closer  for  wheat  each  day  than  they  did  under  the  old 
system,  from  the  fact  that  the  local  grain  dealer  knows  just  what  he  is  doing,  and 
we  get  more  for  our  wheat;  that  is,  we  get  nearer  the  Toledo  price,  with  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  commission  added,  than  we  did  under  the  old  plan  of  selling 
to  the  local  grain  dealer,  because  of  the  certainty.  He  knows  what  he  is  doing 
each  day.  What  have  you  to  say  on  that  phase  of  it?— A.  Don't  you  think  that  is 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  when  the  commission  merchant  makes  you  a  bid  for 
that  wheat,  and  you  accept  that  bid,  he  aggregates  his  purchases  of  that  day  and 
sells  in  New  York  or  Chicago  against  that  wheat,  or  in  Toledo? 

Q.  I  understand  the  card  system  they  use  there  is  this:  At  9  o'clock,  in  the 
morning  mail,  the  ^ain  dealer  at  Eaton  gets  a  bid  from  his  Toledo  correspondent, 
or  the  man  he  is  shipping  to,  and  that  usually  runs  good  for  about  3  days  unless 
it  is  changed.  Now,  during  that  time  the  grain  man  fixes  the  price  that  he  is 
paying  for  wheat,  and  probably  he  vnll  give  3  days  for  that  wheat  to  be  delivered. 
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itt^ly  wires  the  grain  man  at  Tolt*do  what  he  ha?*  done  dtirin^  that  day, 
,rmerha.^  '4  days  to  briui<  hia  wh^at  iu.— A.  Don  t  he  havft  the  fiiune 
11 1 :  y  on  thf*  fir>'t  day  the  price  is  fixed  ■     As  far  as  the  delivery  is  conc«  raed, 
i:iy  be  a  longer  time  or  a  shorter  time. 

^^'  }    nutleratand,  the  Toltdo  man  gives  him  the  *l  days  for  the  delivery  at 

tlieu  a  ctrtain  nmjil>er  of  days  for  the  delivery  at  Tole<lo.     Of  course 

that  may  be  changed  for  8  days  in  the  future  attain,  and  th"n  out 

THia  mercbant  pays  for  wheat  what  his  orders  are  for  tomorrow,  or  rather 

,he  b  d  ia  for  to-morrow,  and  tl;ese  '3  days  I  liave  to  deliver  my  wheat  are 

x>d.  t?VL'n  if  wheat  goes  up  or  down.     If  it  gm-s  np,  I  still  have  to  ta^e  what 

for:  if  it  goes  down,  I  taUe  what  1  sold  it  for.— A.  As  I  understand  tht*  way 

^     ^  ' "  -    -     -jg  the  price,  it  is  gor>d  for  to  day.     The  country  buyer  is  jjov- 

tr  til  ihiy  only.     If  he  Iruys  anV  wheat,  ht^  reports  that  to  his 

.-.:-;•,  and  that  principal  may,  if  ho  wiints  to.  Ml  agaui-^t  it  to 

rlt  against  any  loss,  aiid  then  he  holds  the  shipper  for  the  delivery  of 

Of  course,  one  difficulty  th;it  the  farmer,  tha  producer,  luay  f*dl  into, 

the  grade  may  be  udxed.     Or  coiirse  if  he  is  Koing  to  go  iiito  the  iniirket 

\y  it,  ihiit  is  mostly  a  loss;  hnt  where  everything  goes  over  here,  that  does 

well,  because  they  know  just  what  they  are  going  to  grt  for  the  wheat 

tiiey  ship  it  in.    Of  course  there  are  times  when  they  hii\o  their  little  con- 

°    >)(mt  the  weights  and  mixing  the  grades,  which  the  farmer  hfis  to  take 

s  on. 

r  w  '  have  to  take  the  chances,  because  we  have  to  deliver  No.  2  wheat 
r — A.  Yes,  aa  far  as  the  obligation  of  the  farmer  is  concerned  as  to  the 
ry  of  the  wheat,  it  is  a  matter  that  re^ts  between  him  nm\  thr»  shipper.  For 
ce,  we  may  sell  Sept*  mber  wheat;  we  raay  sell  August  wheat:  we  may  sell 
for  August  delivery.  This  is  practically" cash  wheat.  For  inst*mce,  l  hcU 
mshels  or  August  wheat  or  r^iM),  Th:*t  is  always,  at  seller's  option,  to  be 
red  in  August.  We  h.ive '^0  da.s  to  deliver,  but  the  price  must  le  fixed 
I  +v;inse  we  don  t  know  what  it  is  going  to  be  to-mnrrow, 

'  is  ft n  impression  among  onr  fanners  that  the  present  system  brings 

erthe  ToJedo  pnce  than  t  lie  old  system,  where  the  local' grain  dealer 

he  ilsk.     He  either  made  more  or  he  made  lews.— A.  I  gue^s  perhaps  he  knows 

*  better  what  ha  is  doing  than  he  would  where  he  had  to  wait  H  or  4  days  or 
c  to  get  returns  from  his  commission  merchant  after  he  shi]iped  the  stulf  in 
open  market;  and  it  that  is  so  satisfactory  it  would  l>e  well  not  to  (linturh  it, 
;he  ;th  day  of  March,  t  ^'.t.^  the  Chicago  Tribune  published  an  exhaustive 
lent  of  the  iuvefltigatiou  tha^  was  made  by  them  in  regard  to  this  very  nues- 

I  \vent  vestenhAy  and  con -suited  the  files. 

>id  you  secure  a  copy? — A,  No;  L  do  not  think  it  can  be  secured.  I  think  it 
he  files  in  the  public  library.  All  the  papers  are  there.  I  was  interested  in 
g  that  thing  up.  I  was  employed  by  the  Chicai^o  Tribune,  in  connection 
dr.  Vanderlip,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,     We  went  out  and 

-    -hanstive  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  published  in  full  in 

1  Tribune  of  that  date,  and  on  the  following  day  they  had  interviews 

.  I  timbers  of  Congress,     In  the  tirst  place  I  must  explain,  possibly,  a  lit- 

onsistency.    This  article  was  prepared,  say,  on  Friday,  and  ready  "for  the 

The  paper  was  printed  on  Friday  and  dated  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  March^ 
icy  w»*re  sent  to  Washington  in  a  spetnal  edition  and  placed  on  the  desks  of 
Member  of  Congress,  and  on  that  same  day,  after  the  paper  had  arrived 
the  Triljuno  had  a  corps  of  correspondents  who  went  around  and  inter- 
il  the  Senators  and  .NJembers  of  Congress  as  to  their  views  on  the  interstate- 

♦  re  *  tpiestion,  and  they  drew  forth  some  very  fine  expressions :  and  i  t  <  »ccurred 
>  esteruay,  after  I  was  hete,  that  it  might  be  of  great  interest,  and  perhaps 
e,  to  your  comndssion  to  read  those  statements,  because  we  hunted  up  the 
>e8t  men  we  could  lind.  We  went  to  governors  and  railroad  managers,  and 
ent-s,  and  bankers,  and  all  classes  of  people,  and  interviewed  them  freely; 

was  in  that  lino  thit  I  got  this  infonnatioD  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
"S  were  secured  which  I  explained  to  yuu  yesterday,  ^o  I  would  suggest  to 
*'  mrn.  if  you  desire,  that  when  you  return  to  Washington  you  invite 
flip  to  come  l>efore  you  and  express  his  views.  £  think  h*^  has  some 
.  .  :c'd  views  on  the  questi<vn,  and  I  think  they  are  very  valuable, 
ibere  is  one  qaestion  1  want  to  ask  you  alwnt:  Could  the  tuterstate  Com- 
1  Commission,  either  as  a  couH  or  hb  a  comm  ssion,  without  interfering  with 
rights,  enforce  a  law  of  Illinois? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  why  not,  A  man  in  Iowa 
itue  here  and  enforce  the  law  here.  If  he  can  come  and  enforce  the  law,  why 
1  lint  the  comm  ssion?  You  are  nothing  but  a  combination  of  citizens  outside 
ir  official  fapacity. 
Are  you  not  making  a  Federal  court  to  enforce  a  Stat©  law,  which  is  usually 
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the  province  of  the  State  court?— A,  The  State  can  not  enforce  that  law  &a  loa*^  a^ 
it  is  left  outside  of  its  own  State.  Here  we  take  a  car  of  ^Taiii  and  nan  it  17  milei 
and  it  is  in  Indiana;  we  have  lost  onr  endre  jurisdiction. 

Q.  But  where  does  the  ri^ht  of  action  aeerue^— A.  That  is  the  q  nestion.  J  f  I  ahi| 
a  carload  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  under  a  bill  of  latling,  after  it  hm 
gone  17  miles  it  has  gone  into  Indiana.  It  niay  not  have  leaked  a  dtop  when  ii 
left  Illinois;  it  may  have  gone  through  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York  iritat«  anc 
into  Massachusetts;  in  that  journey  there  has  been  a  loss.  Where  has  that  occurred 
The  shipper  can  not  tell,  and  you  can  not  pursue  him  with  any  law  thwt  I  know 
of.  You  can  not  pursue  him  in  Massachusetts,  because  the  law  may  be  entirely 
different  there  from  what  it  w  here.  That  is  the  way  I  underwtanfl'it.  I  madi 
that  i>oint  in  discussing  the  (lUestiou  with  the  president  of  one  ot  the  Illinoia  lines 
and  he  said,  **You  can  not  enforce  the  Illinois  law  in  Massachnst^tts.*' 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  in  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission  to  enforce  an  Illinoia  law  in  Massachusetts,— A,  It  is  a'  solute,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  a  Federal  tribuunl  enforce  a  State  law?— A.  If  I  am  a  citizen  ol 
Nebraska,  I  can  pursue  an  Iowa  man. 

Q.  Where  do  you  ^et  iit  him;  wliere  do  you  bring  your  action? — A.  Wherever  ] 
can  get  service  on  him.  I  could  sue  him  there,  Tho«e  htb  legal  question;*  that  J 
would  not  assume  to  answer. 

9.  The  reason  I  asked  the  (luestion  was  I  thought  you  migiit  be  clear  upon  thai 
point.— A.  Well,  I  am,  in  my  own  mind^  but  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  correcl 
about  it.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  l>e  authority  01 
it  or  not. 

Another  thing  I  spoke  about:  I  suggested  yesterday  that  in  making  amendment  1 
to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  we  want  to  get  down  to  the  abstract  principlei  ul 
the  business  we  are  tryiDg  to  manage;  that  is.  to  gft  to  the  very  root  of  iti  and  j 
sketched  off  these  little  amendments  here  as  suggt'stiona  merely.  Now,  i  f  you  car« 
to  hear  them  I  will  read  tbem  or  I  will  leave  them. 

(Being  requested  by  the  anbcommission  to  read  said  suggestions,  the  witness 
read  as  follows) : 


v.*  ] 
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DBAFT  OF  PROPOSED  AMEKDMENTS  TO  THE  INTEESTATE-COMMKBOK  LAW 
[Submitted  by  Iklw«rd  b.  Richardfl,  CMcago,  IH.] 

"Be  it  enaeted,  etc. 

**Sec.  1.  That  all  carload  lots  of  ^ain  or  seeds  8hip^>ed  from  any  point  in  one 
State  to  any  point  in  another  JState,  both  boin^  within  the  boundaned  of  th« 
United  States  of  America,  shall  bt>  known  and  classed  under  the  law  as  interstate 
commerce  traffic,  and  shull  come  under  and  be  Hubject  to  all  laws,  rulers,  or  re^- 
lations  made  and  hereinafter  provided  for  or  contemplated  by  this  act. 

**Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  are  herebv  author- 
ized, empowered,  and  directed  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  af 
are  now  already  in  force,  or  that  may  ^m  hereafter  provided,  for  the  projier  pro- 
tection to  the  owners  of  such  shipments  of  grain  and  see^ls  while  in  transit  from 
its  initial  point  of  shipment  to  its  deHtination;  and  that  are  not  in  contlict  oi 
inconsistent  with  the  law.'*  or  regulations  in  force  in  the  State  where  said  ship- 
ments originate,  or  to  whicli  they  may  be  consig^ned  for  sale*  use,  or  reiihipment. 

**Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  common  carrier  r^  ceiving  grain  and  aeedg 
for  transportation  to  isstie  to  the  owner  or  shipper  of  such  property,  covering  the 
same, a  receiptor  bill  of  lading,  in  which  shall  be  plainly  and  corroftly  stated  the 
kind  of  property  and  the  actual  net  weight  of  the  same",  whit^h  shall  Vm  the  basis 
of  all  freight  contracts,  arid  upon  which  any  and  aH  t  biiuia  for  shortage,  damage, 
or  loss  in  weight  while  in  the  possession  of  said  common  carriers  for  tran.sporta- 
tion  and  delivery  to  the  d«t>tination  and  consignees  named  in  said  receipts  or  billi 
of  lading  shall  be  made  and  adjusted* 

**Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  see  thai 
all  laws,  rules,  or  reiru lations  afficting  the  weighinj^  in  or  out  of  tlio  cars  ron> 
taining  grain  shipments,  at  the  initial  point  of  shipment,  intermediate  transfei 
points  en  route,  or  to  the  can^ignees  at  its  destiuiition,  are  justly  and  hoaestlj 
enforced,  and  that  the  aitual  net  weight  of  each  and  every  carload  of  grain  anti 
seeds  shall  be  plainly  stated  in  the  rec^^ipts  or  billy  of  lading  issued  by  said  common 
carrier  to  the  owner  or  nhippi^r  of  the  same;  which  shall  represent  and  determine 
the  amount  for  which  said  common  carrier  shall  be  liable  and  rs  spon^itito  to  the 
said  owner  or  shipper  of  said  property  agreed  to  be  deliverml  at  the  destination 
named  in  said  receipt,  bill  of  lading,  or  other  contract  between  tiie  sad  owner  01 
shipper  and  the  common  carrier  to  whom  it  shall  ho  or  has  been  delivered  foi 
transportation. 
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.  5,  In  case  there  should  be  uny  shortage,  loss  in  weight,  or  damage  to  the 

f  received  for  transportation  when  delivered  at  its  deetiuation  in  accord- 

th  the  r«c»iipt,  bill  of  lading,  or  other  contract  between  the  8hipi>er  and 

urnon  carrier,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  owner  or  shipper,  upon  the 

[>f  the  contracting  carrier  to  promptly  pay  the  same,  to  file  in  duplicate  a 

f  authenticated  claim  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  concern* 

Irw!^  or  dania?,^e.  bHii.e<i  upon  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  claime^l 

rt  lost  or  damaged  while  in  the  possession  of  aaid  common  carrier^  and 

1  in  accordance  with  the  laws  gov^ruini^^  common  carriers  or  the 

III  of  lading,  or  contract  isaned  to  saul  owner  or  shipper  when  the  property 

ivered  to  said  carrier  for  transportation, 

6.  Ui>on  the  tiling  with  the  commissiouera  any  claim  in  daplicate«  by  any 
ir  aiiip{>er.  against  ii  common  carrier,  for  los»«  damage,  or  shoitage  in  weight 
shipment  of  grain  or  seeds*  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to 

I  ommon  carrier  complained  of  with  a  notice  of  fiaid complaint,  with 
<^.  and  notify  both  complainant  and  common  carrier  that  said  claim 
catiennp  for  tidjndicution  at  a  date  within  thirty  days  or  as  B«x»n  there- 
practicable,  upon  sworn  statements  ur  depositions,  by  brief  or  or.tl I y,  as 
^rrr-t^^  u pott  bv  th©  purties  Interesiod .  within  the  thirty  days  or  time  desig- 
comm  IBS. oners.     If  the  complamantnr  plaintiff  fails' to  comply  wiSi 
itient  within  the  time  designated  hy  the  commissioners  the  cause  may 
-    1  without  prejudice  and  at  bis  coet/    If  the  defendant  commi  >n  carrier 
!  ['Iv,  a  default  may  be  taken  and  judgment  entered  against  the  defend- 
all  amount  claimed,  together  with  costs  of  suit  and  reasonable  attor- 
be  collected  through  the  clerk  of  any  United  States  district  or  circuit 
r  judgments  are  collected, 

will  be  tax»/d  to  the  unsacoessfnl  litigant  and  converted  into  the 
..tjjs  Treasury  Department  as  an  offset  to  the  expenses  of  the  commiMsion. 
or  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners,  atlditional  time  is  required 
r  or  both  of  the  parties,  a  continuance  may  Ix^  granted  for  not  exceeding 
ays,  each  party  being  entitled  tc>  one  continuance.  Alter  six  months  from 
»of  filing  the  claim,  if  the  claim  shall  have  been  abiindoneil,  it  shall  be 
,  from  the  doc]:et  and  can  only  be  reviveil  or  reinstated  as  new  business  by 
of  claim,  ijaym*  nt  of  additional  costs,  etc.,  as  in  the  original  procedure. 

7,  All  proceedings  for  the  collection  of  claims  against  a  common  carrier 
he  provisions  of  tnis  act  shall  be  against  the  carrier  or  line  issuing  the 

contract,  receipt,  or  bill  of  la<ling,  upon  the  thej:»ry  that  whU*?  the  initial 
may  be  only  one  of  the  many  lines  over  which  the  proxjertv  involved  in 
im  may  pass  in  reaching  the  destination  named  in  naid  bill  of  lading  or 
fc.  it  binds  all  connecting  linos  as  principals  through  their  atjent,  the  con- 
:  party,  in  the  businens  created  by  said  contract  or  bill  of  lading,  and  in 

are  coparlners  in  the  divit^inn  of  the  profits  and  losses  arising  from 

-s;  and  any  judgment  or  order  made  by  the  commissioners  shall  be 
.  r  severally  against  the  entire  c^imbinatiou  of  interests  represented  in 
itract  or  bill  of  lading,  but  it  shall  be  cidlected  by  execution,  if  necossary, 
e  carrier  or  transport^ition  company  issuing  the  original  bill  of  hiding, 
iiicb  said  claim  shall  have  been  established  uy  evidence  before  the  com- 
ers, 
commissioners  !4re  hereby  empowered,  authorizerl,  and  directed  to  exercise 

and  complete  jurisdiction  or  a  trial  court,  with  the  same  jiowers  as  are 
id  upon  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,    An  appeal 

made  from  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  to  tlie  court  of  appeals, 
ecision  shall  be  final  and  without  api>eal,  uniess  involving  constitutional 
is,  which  alone  may  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

y.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissjoners  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
on.  storage,  weighing,  and  transfer  of  all  interstato  grain  and  seeds  while 
it  from  producing  to  consuming  markets,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered 

and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  give  full  and  absolute  pro- 
Lo  this  cla^of  proixtrty  as  will  prevent  the  improper  mspectiou  or  grading 
grain  and  seetls,  or  the  improper  weighing,  mixing  different  grades,  or  sep- 
the  different  qualities  of  the  same  grade  of  grain  or  eeeds  when  placed  m 
age  bins  of  an  elevator  or  public  warehouse  in  order  that  a  fair  uniform 
quality  may  be  obtained  that  will  honestly  and  fairly  represent  the  quality 
rade  to  which  it  belongs, 

nterstate  grain  while  in  transit  by  rail  shall  l>e  allowed  to  be  stored  in  any 
.  warehouse,  or  other  place  r>f  storage  where  the  owner,  manager,  or  any  of 
ts  operating  or  interested  in  such  elevati>r  deal  in  grain  on  their  own 
,  and  which  is  stored  in  such  elevator,  without  the  written  permission  of 
,er  of  said  gram.  ' 
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Here  wonld  follow  a  penalty  clanse  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  or 
requirements  of  this  act. 

This  practically  brings  this  warehouse  question  right  before  Congress  so  far  as 
the  interstate  grain  is  concerned.  So  far  as  grain  originates  and  ends  in  Illinois 
you  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  On  interstate  grain  you  would  have  absolute 
control,  and  it  brings  this  elevator  question  right  before  Congress;  and  in  my 
judgment  there  is  where  it  l)elongs,  because  if  you  have  power  to  regulate  the  rate, 
and  power  of  prescribing  the  kind  of  coupling  they  shall  put  on  the  cars,  you  have 
certainly-  a  right  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  property  sh^Ul  be  handled 
while  it  is  in  transportation.    It  seems  to  me  so. 

There  is  only  one  thing  1  want  to  suggest,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  You  have  some  good  men,  but  they 
are  all  lawyers,  I  think.  I  do  not  want  to  have  you  feel  that  I  am  finding  any 
fault,  but  simply  as  to  getting  practical  results  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  organi- 
zation of  all  these  commissions,  the  labor  commission,  if  you  have  one,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  they  should  be  made  up  of  men  who  are  prac- 
tical. Now,  for  example,  I  would  have  one  member  of  this  conmiission  an  agri- 
culturist: take  a  man  like  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Agricultural  Department — 
I  think  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place;  and  another  man  who  represents 
the  manufacturers,  and  another  man  who  represents  the  commercial  and  merchan- 
dizing interests,  and  have  an  attorney,  a  good  man  that  would  be  competent  to  be 
a  good  judge  and  would  be  competent  to  be,  perhaps,  chairman  of  the  commission, 
and  hold  them  up  to  the  level  in  the  line  of  the  law.  Having  a  good  set  of  men 
in  there,  they  would  settle  these  questions  more  quickly  than  a  lot  of  gentlemen 
who  are  versed  only  in  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  think  they  would  point  out  the  difficulties  at 
once?— A.  Yes;  they  would.  I  believe  it  was  President  Harrison  who  said  he 
would  not  appoint  any  man  who  was  not  competent  to  occupy  a  position  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  Court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Don't  they  have  very  intricate  law  questions  to 
solve?— A.  Perhaps  they  do,  but  one  lawyer  is  just  as  good  as  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Like  a  doctor,  he  may  want  counsel? — A.  Well,  he  can  go  out  and  ^et  coun- 
sel. If  you  are  sick  and  the  doctor  thinks  he  has  a  big  job  on  hand  he  will  go  out 
and  get  counsel.  You  don't  call  in  two  or  three  doctors.  My  theory  about  this 
whole  business  Is  that  the  Government  is  nothing  but  a  big  corporation.  It  ought 
to  be  run  just  as  a  man  ought  to  run  his  own  business.  Now,  I  think  if  we  can 
start  right  by  getting  efficient  men  in,  in  the  first  place,  we  get  the  benefit  of  their 
life's  experience  in  the  Imes  which  they  can  follow,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  get 
better,  quicker,  and  more  satisfactory  results  on  that  line. 


Chicago,  III.,  August  10, 1890, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  MILTON  GEOEGE, 

Agriculturist,  Chicago,  UL 

The  subcommission  on  agriculture  met  in  Chicago,  111.,  August  10,  1899,  at  2.40 
p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  Milton  George,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  agriculture: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  BLarris.)  You  may  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
occupation.— A.  My  name  is  Milton  George;  Chicago  is  my  residence.  I  am  inter- 
ested at  the  present  time  in  the  development  of  Mexican  lands  on  the  cooperative 
plan.  That  is  the  only  occupation  I  have  at  the  present  time,  except  being  inter- 
ested in  the  boys'  home,  south  of  the  city,  the  Glen  wood  School  for  &ys.  I 
founded  that  10  years  ago. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  in  life?— A.  Agriculture  first  and  agricul- 
tural newspaper  work  later. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in 
agriculture,  compared  with  any  time,  say,  within  40  years?— A.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  greatly  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
facilities,  which  have  added  to  the  man  power  so  many  times.  It  costs,  I  suppose, 
not  more  than  one-quarter  as  much  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  now  as  it  did  40 
years  ago,  when  we  cut  it  with  a  cradle. 

Q.  Which  makes  the  earnings  of  capital  greater?— A.  Yes. 
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bat  hav©  Tou  to  say  in  regard  to  the  eanungs  of  capital  invested  in  agri- 

^  ^     -  d  with  the  invostinents  in  other  industries,  stich  as  banking  and 
A*  Well,  I  tliink  they  an  •  leas.     I  would  say  that  I]  per  cent  wonld 
/  of  tho  eiirniiig>  pf  cMpital  tlevoted  to  agriculture, 
.^  the  farm  now  the  full  credit  of  the  Living  of  the  farmer?-- A. 

>u  wouid  think  that  8  i»er  cent  would  lie  a  fair  estimate? — A,  I  think  so. 
-se  someo^irtt  much  more  than  that  naturally,  and  others  earn  nothing,  Tlie 
re  making'  ^'ootl  i<roKres8  in  diversifying  agriculture,  and  that  is  adding  to 
"Opa.  In  the  Northwest,  up  to  within  a  very  few  years,  they  devoted 
everything  t  •cereals;  now  they  are  practicing  rotation  and  the  rotiition 
the  output  of  the  crops,  and  altogether  1  think  they  are  making  very 
le  proifre.Bs, 

hat  about  the  taxation  of  agricultural  property? — A.  Havinjef  been  an 
'  in  the  country  ytj^ars  ago,  I  know  some  of  the  methods  by  whjch  men  of 

H^  taxation,  while  the  farmer,  with  his  visible  afleets,  is  subject  to  the 

ornate  at  all  times, 
y  .^t?nator  Kylk.j  Do  yon  think  that  the  farming  class  in  the  United 
ays  much  more  than  its  fair  share? — A.  1  have  never  undertaken  to  make 
late  of  that,  bat  1  would  say  considerably  more.  For  inatance»  the  banker 
>wn  sail]  lo  me.  ai  ler  the  assessment  had  t»een  made  and  the  taxes  collected, 
bought  Government  bonds  previous  to  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  assess- 
onld  take  place,  and  when  the  assessor  had  made  his  estimate  he  found  it 
le  to  sell  the  bonds  a^ain  and  loan  out  his  money  at  sometimes  10,  15  to 
ent  on  short  term  pai.ier.  Bo  it  did  not  pay  to  keep  Government  bonds,  if 
1  ^ell  the  bon  Is  again  after  the  assessor  had  got  through, 
ive  you  any  suggo8tions  to  make  of  amendments  to  your  State  law  in  regard 
ion?— A-  It  hiXH  been  my  belief  that  the  only  way  you  can  reach  capitAl 
'uUy  or  rea>5Mnably  is  by  an  income  tax*  It  ia  the  ea^iiest  thing  in  the 
Dr  u  man  to  |>ay  h(s  taxes  if  he  gets  the  money;  bat  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
taxes  if  he  is  not  earning  anything  or  is  losing  mnney.  It  has  been  my 
ice  in  this  city  that  property  is  really  confiscated  bet^auseof  being  tangi- 
lie  i>eople  who  have  had  their  investments  in  some  other  form  have  b^m 
?,  That  has  been  demonstrated  to  some  extent  by  our  new  law  in  this 
rhifh  has  c' angf?d  the  policy  of  assessing. 

)W  do  they  escape? — A.  It  is  a  little  tlifficu't  toexj»lain  all  the  ways  in  which 
ly  a^Ciip^*.  They  escaj^e  by  not  linting.  Even  uiuler  this  compulsory  law, 
at  the  last  ses.s  on  of  the  legislature,  they  are  refus^ing  to  schedule.  It  is 
;  to  make  them  scbeduie  their  property.  A  man  naturally  does  not  wantto 
can  escape  it  by  sayiug  nothing  nt  all. 

hift  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  i^ricea  of  agricultural  products?— A, 
e  fixe<l  by  comptititi^m  with  tho  products  of  the  world,  in  foreign  market!*, 
■^e,  there  are  other  likely  reasons;  there  are  woitie  in  opt*ration  in  this 
'  which  affect  ivrices  more  or  leas. 

10  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  something  to  do  with  it?— A. 
ing.  It  means  we  dei>end  upon  the  foreign  market  for  the  selling  of  our 
3,  to  some  extent,  and  our  surplus  ia  usualty  large  enough  to  make  it  necen- 
'  the  foreigner  to  really  fix  the  price  of  our'prodiicts  in  a  large  measTire. 
jrou  raise  tiOO  million  bush«lH  of  wheat  and  export  lOU  million  bushels,  that 
ion  bushels  fixes  the  price  snbstautially?— A.  I  think  so.  As  I  said  l>erore, 
'e  other  causes,  at  home  perhapH.  that  should  not  prevail,  which  might  be 
?d  by  ji roper  legislation, 

re  tiiere  any  advantages  in  large  farms  as  compared  with  small  farms?— 
1  think  not. 

hich  lia^  the  advantage  really?— A.  I  think  the  smaller  farms  have  the 
ige. 

I  they  develop  the  country  more  rapidly?— A.  They  have  more  thorough 
;ion.  Tho  large  farms  ai'e  usually  farmed  in  a  slipshod  manner.  The 
holding's  are  the  more  succesaful,  I  tliink. 

•e  tho  large  far  ins  breaking  up  into  the  smaller  ones,  or  is  there  a  tendency 
ig  ones?— A.  Goin^  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  money,  who  buy  to 
•  a  rising  nricei  or  if  they  can  rent  it  out  for  $5  or  ^(5  an  acre,  and  have  the 
lid,  they  do  it. 

that  true  in  Ohio  and  ludiana?^ — A,  It  is  in  this  State  (Illinois),     I  do  not 
ow  it  is  in  t)hio.     In  Illinois  many  of  the  best  fnrms  have  lH?en  purchased 
cers,  merchants,  and  the  more  s^ucceasful  farmers,  as  safe  inveatments. 
>  you  know  whether  or  not.  with  the  succeeding  generations,  the  farms  of 
taction,  a  quarter  section,  or  a  whole  section,  are  being  divided  up  among 
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the  children  of  the  f  armers^  and  getting  to  be  80  acre  and  I  CM)- acre  f  Eirms?— A.  Well , 
the  children  have  been  leaving  the  farms  and  Roing  to  the  cities,  so  that  they  have 
not  been  dividing  up  qnite  so  mnch  as  in  the  earlier  days.  Children  are  leaving 
the  farms,  i  think  such  times  as  we  have  now,  when  money  is  plentier,  if  the 
farmer  wants  to  coatiuue  his  indebtedntMiS  and  hold  on  to  hi.^  I  arm,  he  does  so.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  the  pinchinfir  tiin^,  he  would  let  go  if  ]irif  es  were  low  and  be 
could  not  make  interest,  and  tlie  landlord  took  the  farm.  That  happened  usually. 
Of  course,  some  farmers  have  been  forehanded  enough  to  Joan  out  their  money 
and  perhaps  add  to  their  farms  by  picking  up  their  neighbor's,  who  couM  not 
carry  longer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hahris.)  Have  you  at  anytime  been  interested  in  the  orirani- 
zation  of  farmers  for  their  wmtual  iJeuefit?— -A.  Y^^. 

Q.  What  organization  have  you  been  connected  with? — A*  The  Farmers*  Alliance. 

Q.  What  were  the  objects  sought  in  organizing  tht?  farmers?— A,  For  social  aud 
intellectual  culture  iu  the  main /and  coointrative  effort. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  organization  among  the 
farmers?— A.  Well,  1  think  it  has  been  very  good.  The  granger  laws,  you  know, 
came  out  of  the  organisation  of  the  Grange^  and  1  think  perhaps  the  bnttenne  law. 
I  was  the  first  one  to  take  up  the  questiou  of  legislation  on  tiie  question  of  butter- 
•ine.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  assisted  a  great  deal  in  securing  legislation  on  that 
question. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  the  fanner  at  the  present  time  compared  with 
former  years?— A.  In  one  sense  perhaps  better,  aud  in  another  1  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  any  better,  1  think  farmers  make  a  mistake  in  allowing  their 
sons  to  go  to  the  village  to  stand  around  the  street  comers  m  i?earch  of  opportuni- 
ties. If  they  could  or^'auize  they  mi^ht  have  them  in  much  better  social  environ- 
ment, in  a  way  to  advance  the  inielligL*nce  of  those  in  search  of  opportunities  m 
the  agricultural  districts.  These  orders  were  all  on  noiipMrtinan  ptaiis  in  the  first 
place.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  precluded  any  idea  of  partisanship,  but 
farmers  did  not  hold  to  that.  Wiiile  they  might  havtj  done  so  theoretically,  prac- 
tically they  became  political  parties,  and  in  that  way  the  organizations  havtj  faileil, 

Q.  In  seeking  le^^i^lation  Ijeneticial  to  the  farmer,  would  you  have  looked  at  it  in 
a  partisan  way?— A,  Ko;  intended  to  be  done  in  a  nonparti*;an  way.  Later  the 
declaration  of  prin^-iplea  ot  the  Farniera'  Albauce  was  ii^ed  as  a  platform  practi- 
cally for  the  Peoph's'  Party.  While  they  admitt^sd  or  cbiimed  perhaps  that  the 
Alliance  was  not  partisan »  unless  a  man  was  a  good  Peoples'  Party  man  he  co^dd 
not  be  a  good  Farmers'  Alliance  man, 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  order  at  the  present  time?— A.  There  are  5  dif- 
ferent organizations.  1  suppose  there  is  a  iraginent  of  each  in  existence  some- 
where. None  of  thorn  are  strong.  The  grange  l^^erhal>s  sfands  at  the  head,  on  a 
firm  basis.  That  has  sreered  clear  of  partisan  interference  during  the  last  25  years, 
and  has  succeeded  pretty  well  since  its  first  experience* 

O.  (By  Mr.  CoNur^R.)  Cau  yon  name  those  organizations  besides  the  gran^re 
and  the  national  allianc]? — A,  There  is  the  Farmers*  Alliance  proper.  Then  there 
is  the  Farmers' Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  which  is  the  south*  rn  hniuch  of 
that  organization;  and  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  the  Patrons  of 
Industry,  and  the  t^atrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Grangf*. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kvr  j:. )  Do  you  think  it  i^  possible  to  organize  the  farmers  thor- 
oughly for  commercial  end!'— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  For  the  real  Vieuefit  of  the  fanner  as  rtjgards  the  price  of  Ins  crops  and  so 
on?— A.  1  doubt  it.  I  worked  very  hird  at  it  for  several  years,  and  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money.  There  are  so  many  interference.^  that  failure  seems  to  be  inevitable 
in  the  end. 

Q.  You  have  been  called  upon  to  organize  in  order  to  get  your  rights,  the  same 
as  commercial  bodies?— A.  Yes,  but  it  is  difficult  on  account  of  interferences.  The 
leaders  become  amb  tious  and  want  offices,  or  some  outside  influence  gets  in  t^j 
use  the  Grange  or  the  Alliance  for  their  own  benefit .  and  they  often  get  enough 
in  that  way  to  wreck  the  ent^^rprise.  That  has  been  my  observation  all  the  way 
through. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,)  la  it  possible  to  cooperate  and  make  it  nsefnl?— A. 
Yes,  to  some  extent.  I  believe  in  cooperation.  The  farmers  ;ire  not  always  true 
to  their  own  interests.  They  organize  a  Gran gti  store,  for  instance,  and  run  it 
a  while,  until  somo  laert  h:iut  who  has  more  experience  in  the  business  and  more 
money  will  cut  prices  tor  tlie  purpose  of  eliminating  a  competitor,  and  succeed, 
because  farmers  break  away  from  their  own  store  and  buy  where  they  can  buy 
cheapest;  they  do  it  ol ten. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  diversification  of  agricultural  ind^istry,  and  its 
advantage  to  the  farmer /—A,  Well,  cloveir  is  the  great  thing  on  any  soil  where  it  will 
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does  not  grow  in  the  Soathern  States:  bnt  for  the  Northern  States  there  is 
qnal  to  clover.  Clover  has  many  qualities— the  quality  of  thick  foliage, 
kes  a  shade  for  the  soil,  and  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  soil.  You 
soil  is  organic  and  it  only  decays  fast  enough  to  give  up  its  organic  prop- 
lent  ly  rapid  for  the  growing  vegetation.  It  should  not  aecay  more  rapidly 
.     If  you  expose  your  soil  constontly  it  will  give  up  more  than  the  plants 

That  is,  this  decomposition  is  going  on  in  the  soil,  as  you  know,  and 
is  becoming  inorganic  instead  of  organic,  the  organic  form  being  neces- 
productive  soil.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Southern  States  are 
Lhe  humidity  and  the  continual  warmth  decompose  the  soil,  and  the  cul- 
hey  give  their  land  down  there — cotton  and  com,  which  only  cover  the 
rt  of  the  year;  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  soil  is  bare  and  uncovered, 
le  organic  part  of  the  soil  is  constantly  being  eliminated  in  that  wav  by 
Clover  is  a  great  thing  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  ados  to 
Ditrogen  which  it  takes  from  the  atmosphere  and  deposits  in  the  soil.  It 
he  most  useful  plants  we  have,  and  it  makes  a  splendid  ration  for  domestic 
being  highly  nitrogenous.  The  swine  plague  is  prevailing  just  for  the 
at  the  com  is  starchy.  The  com  is  fed  to  swine  and  they  lose  their  vital 
OT  lack  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphate  which  are  necessary  to  add  to  the 
ttd  bone  development.  So  that  when  you  rotate  your  crops  and  include 
ae  grass,  or  timothy,  whatever  it  may  be,  you  are  increasing  the  fertility 
I. 

fertilizers  used  in  Illinois?— A.  I  think  the  soil  of  Illinois,  where  it  has 
»erly  managed,  is  more  fertile  now  than  the  virgin  soil  at  the  first  break- 
5  prairie  was. 

Senator  Kyle.)  It  seems  to  me  the  com  is  taller  in  this  State  than  it 
3  25  years  ago. — A.  And  the  stalks  are  larger  around. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  really  the  soil  is  getting  better?— A.  I 

t  promises  well  for  the  future? — A.  Yes;  for  the  perx)etual  productiveness 
I  of  this  western  country. 

improved  machinery,  as  well  as  improved  methods,  had  anything  to  do 
present  production  of  the  soil?— A.  Yes.  It  has  made  possible  this 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  it  has  increased  the  yield,  of  course;  but  in 
ingof  animals  the  amount  o  machinery  necessary  to  run  the  farm  is 
)ecause  the  use  of  harvesters  is  reduced;  you  only  need  your  mowers  and 
«  and  so  on,  and  carriers  for  hay. 

i  the  improved  machinery  has  lessened  the  cost  of  production?— A.  Yes; 
rely. 

at  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  transportation 
Q  the  producer  to  the  consumer? — A.  The  rates  have  naturally  fallen  as 
ment  of  the  railroads  have  been  added  to.  Like  all  other  enterprises,  it 
its  progi'ess:  the  grades  have  been  lessened.  A  few  years  ago  the  Illinois 
ras  reducing  its  grade  wonderfully  so  as  to  add  to  the  length  of  its  trains, 
tteel  rails  have  added  a  great  deal  to  the  duration,  and  to  the  ease  of  draw- 
rain— less  vibration — and  the  trucks,  air  brakes,  and  so  on  have  been 

3  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer?— A.  Well,  to  some  extent  producers 
jnefits. 

Senator  Kyle.  )  Can  you  give  any  information  about  the  comparative 
ransporting  grain  2.")  years  ago  and  at  the  present  time?— A.  Not  posi- 
canse  I  have  never  studied  the  figures. 

L  say  they  have  fallen?— A.  They  have  fallen  materially;  I  know  that; 
think  in  this  State,  for  15  or  20  years,  our  commissioners  did  not  interfere 
rate  the  railroads  were  charging  after  the  maximum  charges  were  fixed 
•mmerce  commission  when  the  law  was  first  put  in  force. 
I  Think  thfi  railroads  kept,  perhaps,  enough  below  that  to  not  require  that 
[lisHion  should  make  rates  less  than  3  cents  a  mile  for  passengers  or  less 
I'r*  ight  rates  allowed  by  the  commission?- A.  Yes. 
V  about  the  prices  of  commodities  between  these  two  periods? — A.  They 
m  somewhat,  I  suppose,  too,  on  an  average,  but  have  varied  greatlv. 
^nty-five  years  ago  and  now?— A.  I  remember  the  time  that  you  could  not 
for  10  cents  a  bushel  in  this  State;  you  could  not  find  a  market,  even  at 
in  exclmnge  for  merchandise, 
s  that  in  1870?- A.  No,  it  was  in  1840-1844. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Before  you  had  transportation —lines  of  railroad?— 
fid  rivers.  1  lived  in  Fuiton  County,  this  State.  We  could  not  sell  pork 
ice.    My  father  packed  his  pork  and  sold  it  out  later. 
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Q.  Ihat  is  some  of  the  experience  yoa  can  remember  with  regard  to  the  hard- 
ships of  farming? — A.  Yes.  So  that  when  you  discuss  this  question  of  reduced 
prices  and  so  on,  as  a  whole,  you  must  go  away  back  and  find  a  great  many  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  the  conditions  good,  as  compared  with  40  years 
ago?— A.  Vastly  improved. 

Q.  Farmers  live  in  more  comfort  in  their  homes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Better  education  and  social  privileges— all  of  these  things?— A.  Yes;  much 
better. 

Q.  Since  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  instance?— A.  Yes.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  a  man  on  the  way  from  Peoria.  I  think  corn  was  about  12^  cents  a 
bushel,  and  he  was  hauling  it  down  there  to  get  gold  to  pay  his  taxes.  You  could 
not  pay  your  taxes  in  anything  but  gold  then.  He  got  15  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
city  of  Peoria  when  he  arrived.  The  present  times  are  quite  an  improvement  on 
the  good  old  times,  but  conditions  might  be  better  still,  no  doubt,  for  the  aver- 
age man. 

Q.  Did  young  men  leave  the  farms  in  those  days  as  frequently  as  they  do  now? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  reason  for  that?— A.  The  monotony  of  the 
farm  and  the  drudgery  as  compared  with  the  attractions  of  citv  life.  Until  the 
farmer's  son  is  educated  in  his  pursuit  as  other  classes  are  educated  for  their 
callings,  he  can  have  no  real  interest  in  the  farm;  it  is  drudgery  to  him.  Intel- 
ligent labor  is  divine,  but  ignorant  labor  is  drudgery.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  farmers'  sons  leave  the  farm.  Our  agricultural  colleges  are  not 
receiving  but  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  students  that  are  coming  there  for  the  pur- 
^pose  of  educating  them  in  the  conduct  of  a  farm. 

Q.  I  remember  distinctly,  in  entering  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1871,  that  it 
was  an  industrial  university  then.— A.  Yes;  thev  dropped  the  industrial.  As  that 
was  the  only  part  of  the  name  that  represented  labor  I  opposed  the  change. 

Q.  Were  a  large  number  of  the  students  matriculated  into  the  ai^ricultnral 
department?— A.  1^0 ;  but  I  felt  that  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  more  of 
them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  agricultural  collegas,  and  to  encourage  the 
youth  in  that  direction.  I  founded  an  institution  near  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  boys  in  agriculture,  a  pursuit  which  includes  all  the  sciences  known 
to  man,  perhaps. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  give  in  the  way  of  transportation 
rates?- A.  I  have  in  reference  to  the  commerce  laws,  and  that  is  to  so  amend 
them  as  to  allow  railroad  corporations  to  pool  their  earnings.  Now,  perhaps  yon 
would  say  that  would  be  objectionable.  Competition,  you  know,  is  wasteful  and 
leads  to  discrimination  among  shippers.  So  long  as  railroads  are  subservient  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  people  who  grant  the  privileges  which  permit  them  to 
operate,  whatever  benefit  can  be  given  to  the  railroads  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  people  in  return.  If  t  here  is  any  advantage  to  the  railroads  in  pooling  their 
earnings,  X  say  let  them  pool  their  earnings,  subject,  of  course,  to  more  strmgent 
provisions  than  we  now  have  in  our  interstiite-commerc  »  laws,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  the  benefit  of  whatever  they  may  derive  from  pooling  to  the  people,  the 
patrons  of  the  roads.  Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  sentiment  prevailing  against 
railroads  pooling  their  earnings. 

Q.  Isn't  that  ouite  a  prevalent  sentiment  amongst  the  farming  class?— A.  Yes, 
it  is;  but  I  have  oeen  of  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
farmers  and  all  classes  of  shippers  to  allow  the  railroads  to  pool  their  earnings 
under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Government. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system,  which  are  the  favored  classes  of  shippers? — A.  The 
large  shippers.  The  class  that  is  already  independent  enough  is  favored;  and  the 
class  which  needs  the  favors  is  discriminated  against. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  jobbing  class  is  favored  now,  some  other  class  must 
be  discriminated  against  in  order  to  get  even,  to  equalize  the  matter?— A.  Yes. 

9*  And  that  those  who  are  discriminated  against  are  the  farmers  and  the  small 
shippers?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  ultimately  against  the  interests  of  the  farmers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rerjtriction  do  you  say  should  be  placed  on  it?— A.  I  suppose  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  commerce  laws  require  that  the  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and 
without  favoritism,  without  discrimination;  that  really  comprehends  the  whole 
thing.  But  under  the  present  laws  rates  are  not  always  reasonable,  nor  is  there 
lack  of  discrimination.  I  can  see  how  the  farmers  are  handicapped  in  the  country. 
For  instance,  in  order  to  send  their  own  grain  to  market,  to  save  the  middleman's 
tolls,  they  come  in  contact  with  the  grain  buyers  and  their  associations.  Grain 
dealers  have  State  associations  :ind  their  national  association,  and  the  individual 
grain  buyers  have  their  elevators.    Naturally  the  railway  companies  cater  to  the 
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men  and  the  grain  buyers,  because  it  is  less  trouble  to  them.  Sappcise  a 
3as  2  or  3  carloads  of  grain  to  ship.  He  applies  for  carv..  Soiii^  grain 
IS  grain  to  ship  and  he  applies  for  10  cars.  The  railroad  companj  mcist 
the  grain  buyer  has  10  cars  where  the  farmer  gets  but  1 .  He  may  have 
El  month  or  two  months  for  that  grain  buyer  to  have  hin  10  cars  before 
ave  his  1  car,  and  he  will  become  discouraged  and  sell  out  for  whatever 
et.  That  is  what  the  grain  buyers  want  him  to  do;  and  so  he  is  prohihUed 
ving  the  best  market  for  his  product  on  account  of  that  condition, 
jr  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  big  shippers?— A,  Yes,  the  biL^r  8hipi)er8. 
f  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  say  they  do  work  together  in  this  city?— A.  Yes, 
ite  confident  of  that.  I  have  had  some  opportunity  for  obtieryatiOD  lately 
x>int. 

lat  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  combinations  to  control  the  price  of 
oducts,  not  among  farmers,  but  among  those  who  buy;  combinations 
►metimes  fix  the  prices  arbitrarily? — A.  Well,  that  is  doni.  but  to  what 
can  not  say.  Of  course,  these  corners  are  sometimes  run  apparently  in 
est  of  the  farmers.  I  think  the  Leiter  deal  was.  That  i^  the  only  corner 
d  see  that  helped  the  farmer.  I  think  that  helped  the  farmerH  and  the 
untry. 

>ecially  the  farmer  that  had  not  sold  his  wheat?— A.  In  general  I  think  it 
le  entire  country,  because  I  think  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  sell 
^heat  at  40  to  50  cents  higher  than  what  they  otherwise  would. 
a  have  had  no  experience  then  as  to  local  combinations  that  buy  grain 
om  the  farmer,  controlling  the  prices?— A.  There  are  com bi nations  of 
1.  Through  these  organizations.  State  and  national  grain- buying  asso- 
and  the  railroad  companies  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  larger  shipper, 
n  a  measure  control  the  prices  of  grain. 

)pose  the  farmer  is  able  to  get  the  cars  and  consigns  his  wheat  to  a  com- 
nan,  is  he  under  any  disadvantage? — A.  Sometimes,  in  ijretting  the  grain 
weigh  it  for  him,  or  the  weight  turns  out  unsatisfactoiil  > .  He  may  inter- 
stting  cars.  If  he  finds  the  farmer  wants  to  ship,  he  will  order  a  few  more 
1  he  wants  to  use,  which  is  more  than  the  railroad  comjMny  U  willmg  to 
kt  that  point,  and  in  that  way  the  farmer  gets  discoura^'*  <!  and  tired,  and 
money  he  will  sell  out  for  what  he  can  obtain.  A  great  many  castas  of  that 
e  come  to  my  notice  in  the  last  year. 

ve  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  what  is  known  as  grain 

J,  puts  and  calls,  and  so  on?— A.  I  have  watched  that  sort  of  trading  a 

kl.    I  think  it  is  just  as  possible  for  a  combination  of  larj^e  capitaHf^bj  to 

market  as  it  is  to  bull  tne  market,  and  I  think  perha]»a  easier  to  go  on 

side — that  is,  to  sell  whenever  there  is  any  tendency  for  marketn  to 

I  think  prices  are  really  kept  down  during  years  of  comparativt*  plenty, 

lere  is  a  good  deal  in  sight,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  depress  pricas 

[lat  they  should  be,  I  am  sure. 

r  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  disposition  amongst  the  wealthy 
men  to  depress  prices  from  September  to  January  each  year?— A.  Nat- 
'.  I  have  not  positive  knowledge  of  that,  but  I  think  it  is. 
t  true  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  are  corn- 
turn  off  their  grain  during  those  months?— A.  Yes;  that  is  so.  It  is  very 
ake  advantage  at  such  time,  as  lake  navigation  is  closed, 
jrour  judgment,  is  it  often  done?— A.  I  think  it  is.  A  gr-at  many  of  those 
^o  out  and  buy  farm  produce  to  carry  in  cribs,  as  well  as  to  fill  up  their 
ft  tors.  Here  is  a  questTon  which  our  friend,  Mr.  Greeley,  has  been  fight 
question  of  an  elevator  man  owning  public  elevators  ami  dealing  in  the 
of  the  farm  at  the  same  time.  He  is  not  only  the  custodian  i  jf  the  ^rain, 
dealing  in  a  speculative  way  to  advance  or  depress  the  in  ark  eta. 
i  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  vou  given  any  study  to  thf^  subject  of  what 
nonly  known  as  trusts,  the  larger  corporations  now?— .\.  Yes.  I  think 
;  two  sides  to  the  trust  question.  Of  course,  to  carry  on  j^^reat  en terj irises 
aization  of  capital  is  necessary.  Persons  may  call  them  trusts,  hut  whai- 
i  may  call  them  I  consider  them  to  be  a  menace;  they  are  a  dangerous 
jgnarded  against.  I  can  see  that  one  form  of  trust  may  not  have  a  monop- 
thing.  Take  the  ice  trust,  for  instance.  There  is  no  limit  on  natnres 
for  producing  ice;  so  that  is  a  little  different  from  franch  ise-  which  grant 
ts  tij  street  railways,  where  all  combine  to  put  up  the  price  of  trans] tor- 
1  can  see  how  an  ice  trust  may  prove  a  great  economy.  Of  course,  th^re 
T  sidt^  8till,  because  it  throws  men  out  of  employment;  but  you  can  h  irdly 
it  i^  Tint  right  to  do  so,  if  you  can  thus  economize  and  deliver  ice  to  poor 
rs  for  2r»  cents  a  hundred  instead  of  40  or  50. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  trusts  always  originated  by  capital?  Are  ther 
not  trusts  among  the  labor  organizations?— A.  1  think  a  labor  orgarization  is  on 
of  the  most  tyrannical  trusts  iu  existence. 

Cj.  How  about  the  plumbers'  trust  and  the  hod-carriers'  trust  and  such  as  that?- 
A.  I  believe  in  organization  thoroughly,  and  cooperation,  but  I  believe  these  labo 
unions  are  the  most  tyrannical  and  dangerous  institutions  we  have  to  deal  wit 
in  this  country.  We  must  settle  the  question  whether  a  man  shall  have  a  right  t 
work  and  earn  his  living  if  he  wants  to  without  joining  a  labor  organization, 
understood  that  one  contractor  was  limited  by  telling  him  how  much  stuff  h 
should  order  and  how  he  should  sell  his  wares.  And  now  go  to  him  and  wan 
to  name  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  wages,  and  leave  him  only  the  privilege  o 
paying  his  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  conversant  with  the  provisions  of  the  intei 
state-comTuer  e  law  and  its  workings?— A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it;  I  hav 
not  studied  it  enough. 

Cj.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  its  extent,  and  whether  any  amendment 
are  necessary?— A.  I  think  the  law  needs  amendment;  it  seems  to  be  inoperativ 
in  a  good  many  ways  th  it  mi^^ht  be  improved  on.  Of  course,  it  was  a  compromis 
measure.  1  visited  Congress  previous  to  Mr.  Cullom's  election  to  the  Senate,  an< 
carried  down  a  large  number  of  signatures  in  behalf  of  the  petition.  I  foum 
there  were  3  or  4  bills  in  Congress,  1  by  Mr.  Reagan,  1  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
by  Mr.  Weaver,  and  I  saw  the  difficulty  of  getting  legislation  on  the  subject  o 
the  regulation  of  railroads.  Each  one  had  his  hobby  and  was  unwilling  to  sui 
render  anything  in  favor  of  any  other  measure,  whatever  it  might  be;  and  i 
required  a  compromise.  So  I  went  to  see  Governor  Cullom,  who  was  late 
elected  to  the  Senate.  I  had  no  thought  of  his  being  elected  to  the  Senate  then 
but  I  wanted  his  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  enforcement  of  some  State  laws  here 
and  some  amendments  that  were  necessary,  and  he  promised  to  do  what  he  conl< 
to  not  only  enforce  the  law  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  to  see  that  there  war 
men  whom  we  could  trust  on  the  commission.  And  so  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
and  went  down  there  and  got  the  Cullom  bill  through,  which  was  a  compromisi 
measure,  and  therefore  not  such  a  measure  as  we  would  like  to  have.  We  have  no 
made  much  progress  with  it.  It  is  admitted  that  the  bill  is  not  what  it  should  be 
Some  say  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  A  good  many  people  have  lost  confidence,  an< 
say  it  is  worse  than  no  measure  at  all,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  step  ii 
the  right  direction;  it  only  needs  amending  to  make  it  effective.  I  am  incline< 
to  believe  that  if  the  railroads  are  allowed  to  pool  and  to  then  put  on  a  pressnn 
proportionally  to  regulate  them  properly,  we  have  accomplished  about  all  it  i 
possible  to  accomplish  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Would  you  give  the  Int^erstate  Commerce  Commission  more  power? — I 
More  power,  yes. 

And  in  that  way  you  think  the  law  could  be  made  effective?— A.  I  think  so 
As  I  understand,  you  have  not  a  pure-food  law  in  Illinois  that  covers  th< 
entire  ground?— A.  No,  we  have  not.     We  have  a  butterine  law. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  on  that  subject  as  far  as  you  have  gone.— A.  '. 
think  onr  pure-food  laws  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Even  the  butterine  la¥ 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  packages  are  not  marked  on  the  table  of  the  max 
who  consumes  them.  The  boarding  house  does  not  mark  it,  nor  the  hotel  man 
He  puts  it  on  his  table  and  people  eat  it.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is.  So  th< 
law  falls  short  in  that.  While  it  compels  the  large  package  to  be  marked,  it  ii 
not  marked  when  it  is  on  the  table,  or  the  bill  of  fare.  It  is  an  injustice  to  th< 
consumer.  I  believe  in  the  protection  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  prodncei 
of  farm  products. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability  of  a  nationa 
pure-food  law?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  should  be  favorably  consid 
ered  by  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  what  ii 
known  as  the  Brosius  bill? — A.  I  read  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  its  terms. 

Q.  Putting  the  matter  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture?— A.  Well 
I  would  want  to  think  of  that.    1  would  want  to  know  what  effect  it  would  have 

C^.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  present  laws  ol 
the  different  States  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  domestic  animals?- A 
I  know  something  of  the  laws.  I  am  not  perfectly  familiar  with  them.  1  thini 
some  of  the  laws  in  some  of  the  States  are  rather  arbitrary.  The  theories  of  th( 
veterinary  surgeons  are  dangerous,  and  I  think  the  lawmakers  ought  to  go  verj 
slowly  in  condemning  the  animals  of  farmers  on  the  theory  of  some  veterinary  sur 
geon  that  they  have  some  disease  that  may  be  tested  by  something  of  their  own 
preparation,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  destroy  animals  without  due  compensatioi 
to  the  owner  thereof. 
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[s  there  any  nnifonn  law  on  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  disease  among 
itic  animals? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  national  law.  and  I  do  not  think  there 
uniform  law.  One  State  may  have  a  very  severe  law,  and  another  may 
lo  law  at  all.  They  outcht  to  have  laws  to  regulate  those  subjects.  When 
pons  diseases  get  into  this  country,  they  are  not  as  dangerous  as  they  are  in 
ler  countries.  Where  stock  and  cattle  run  out  and  have  free  access  to  the 
itmosphere  of  the  country  there  is  not  so  much  danger  in  contagious  diseases. 
>pneumonia.  for  instance,  is  grenerally  confined  to  animals  kept  in  stables. 
[>id  you  mean,  when  you  said  the  earnings  of  capital  in  agriculture  were  3 
nt,  3  per  cent  net  or  3  per  cent  gross? — A.  Three  per  cent  net. 


Chicago,  III.,  Attgtutt  lo,  1S99, 

TE8TIM0H7  OF  ME.  SAMTHBL  H.  OREELET, 

Commission  merchant,  Chicago,  HL 

\  meeting  of  the  snbcommiasion  on  agriculture,  in  Chicago,  111.,  August  10, 
convened  at  2.40  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Greeley, 
duly  Hwom,  was  examined  touching  agricultural  matters,  the  topical  plan 
uiry  on  agriculture  being  followed: 

[By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  may  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
-A.  Samuel  H.  Greeley;  residence,  Chicago;  commission  merchant. 
Bow  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  in  Chicago?— A.  Seven- 
ears. 

W^hat  has  been  the  nature  of  your  occupation  during  that  time;  have  you 
in  independent  buyer  and  shipper?— A.  No;  I  am  a  commission  merchant. 
Not  in  connection  with  the  elevator  companies  in  the  city?— A.  No. 
^e  you  a  member  of  any  elevator  association? — A.  No. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 

particularly  what  you  know  of  Chicago  as  a  grain  center,  the  growth  of 
go  as  a  grain  center,  and  the  effect  of  the  elevator  system  here  on  the  agri- 
re  of  the  Northwest.  You  will  begin  and  tell  all  you  know  about  it  in  your 
<ray.— A.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  naturally  know  that  in  making  this  state- 
to  you  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  my  opinion  in  reference  to  certain 
I  as  1  view  them  myself.  Whatever  that  opmion  may  be  worth,  coupled 
what  facts  I  will  state,  is  for  you  to  judge.  But  1  will  say  that  we  have 
ad  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  city  in  reference 
in  where  the  natural  supply  and  demand,  and  those  conditions  which  would 
ally  affect  the  market,  no  longer  control  prices.  Values  are  controlled  by 
dficial  organization,  which  includes  four  aistinct  systems.    Of  first  impor- 

we  may  mention  the  railroads;  secondly,  the  public  warehouse;  thirdly, 
iation;  fourthly,  bucket  shops;  and  I  mi^ht  add  a  fiith,  which  is  the  owner- 
\f  private  cars  by  individual  firms  operating  through  railroad  companies, 
^rder  to  properly  present  this  before  you,  1  will  first  take  up  the  feature  of 
arehoiisemen,  and  endeavor  to  state  as  nearly  as  possible  when  they  were 
itX  and  for  what  purpose.  About  the  time  the  interstate-commerce  law  was 
B*l  there  whs  t*  system  of  rebates,  in  ray  opinion ,  extended  by  railroad  companies 
i  vidual  shipprs,  to  bring  grain  to  this  market  in  order  to  meet  competition  to 
as  oth*^r  market  points  in  the  country:  but  the  interstate-commerce  law  oj^er- 
n  such  a  way,  in  their  opinion,  that  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  protect 
nils  on  their  systems,  to  put  the  rebate  in  the  hands  of  favored  individuals 
i  they  could  trust.  In  searching  around  for  those  individuals,  they  found 
he  party  to  whom  they  could  pve  the  lowest  rebate  and  still  bring  the  gi'ain 
he  most  desirable  man  to  receive  it.  Therefore,  they  chose  the  public  ware- 
man,  gave  him  an  elevator  on  their  right  of  way  and  favored  him  with 
:ies  to  draw  that  grain  here:  and  in  my  opinion  he  received  all  the  advan- 
that  were  given  at  about  the  time  that  law  was  passed,  and  receives  them 

What  date  was  that?— A.  That  was  about  1887.  The  grain  emanating  from 
laka  an4  Kansas  might  be  competed  for  in  several  directions;  but  rather  than 
at  grain  get  away,  for  instance,  at  Omaha  on  an  8-cent  rate,  they  gave  a  cut 
rj  a  party  whu  could  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  long  haul  on  their  system  to 
it  to  Chicago,  preferring  to  give  a  cut  rate  on  the  entire  system  and  thus  net 
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them  perhaps  20  cents  a  hundred,  rather  than  let  it  get  away  at  Omaha  ana  get  into 
the  possession  of  another  road  and  only  net  them  8  cents  a  hundred.  The  public 
warehouseman  wasappointe.  I  asecretrate  getter,  he  wasappointedthesecret  facility 
man,  inasmuch  as  these  public  carriers  gave  to  the  elevators  facilities  on  their  roads 
to  compete  with  the  public  in  drawing  grain  from  the  West.  The  advantages  of  a 
man  having  possession  of  a  public  warehouse  were  that,  in  competition  with  the 
public,  he  would  pay  no  storage  whatever  on  grain.  In  other  words,  ot  the  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  charged  to  the  public  for  the  first  ten  days'  storage,  the  public 
warehouseman,  being  the  proprietor,  would  pay  nothing.  If  he  paid  storage,  he 
paid  it  to  himself,  which  was  equivalent  to  no  storage.  Now,  if  the  railroad  were 
to  give  a  rebate  to  any  man,  it  was  only  necessary  to  give  this  three-quarters  of 
a  cent  to  the  public  warehouseman  because  he  got  that  advantage  in  storage. 
There  is  one  place  where  the  public  warehouseman  necessitated  a  lesa  rebate 
than  any  other  man  that  could  possibly  handle  that  grain.  In  other  words,  pos- 
session ot  the  elevator  acted  really  as  a  rebate  in  the  freight.  In  addition  to  being 
able  to  carry  grain  in  the  public  warehouse  without  paying  the  storage  charge, 
the  public  warehouseman  was  able  to  select  the  best  of  a  certain  grade  and 
keep  it  for  himself  as  a  merchandiser,  and  he  could  give  the  public  the  poorer 
of  the  grade  and  thus  keep  the  public  at  a  disadvantage  at  all  times  in  the  mer- 
chandizing of  grain  through  the  public  warehouse.  Those  two  points  are  of 
very  great  importance  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  last  year  this  city  handled 
800,000,000  bushels  and  over,  making  nearly  300,000  carloads  of  grain,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  it  passed  through  the  public  warehouses.  This  system  of  putting 
transfer  facilities  into  the  hands  of  a  private  individual  in  competition  with  the 
public  gradually  assumed  such  proportions  that  the  shipping  interests  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  East  on  the  part  of  the  public  are  what  you  might  term  absolutely  dead. 
And  that  is  the  condition  to-day.  It  also  reflected  upon  the  receiving  interest  from 
the  West,  because  the  advantages  that  the  public  warehouseman  received  from 
being  able  to  store  grain  without  charge  and  to  mix  grain  and  receive  large  benefits 
therefrom  enabled  him  to  give  away  a  portion  of  those  advantages  in  competing 
against  the  public.  This  condition  has  gradually  increased  to  such  importance  and 
such  proportions  that  to-day  we  find  practically  one  set  of  buyers  on  the  Chicago 
market  and  one  set  of  sellei-s  to  Eastern  markets  and  for  export,  those  men  being 
the  men  having  these  facilities  from  railroad  companies  or  engaged  in  a  business 
in  a  general  sense  similar.  So  that  we  find  ourselves  competing  with  one  buyer 
on  the  Rock  Island,  perhaps  one,  two,  or  three,  not  over  that  number,  a  very  few, 
on  the  Northwestern,  one  on  the  **Q,"  one  on  the  St.  Paul,  the  railroad  officials 
panting  these  privileges  to  each  particular  warehouseman,  giving  him  in  manv 
instances  facilities,  as  1  have  referred  to,  for  doing  business  in  competition  witn 
the  public.  That  is  leading  up  to  a  state  of  affairs  where  the  producer  in  the  coun- 
try IS  going  to  receive  one  price  for  his  grain  from  one  man,  and  which  is  going  to 
kill  general  competition.  It  is  leading  also,  and  very  rapidly,  to  the  time  when  the 
buyer  in  the  eastern  and  the  Chicago  market  is  going  to  get  one  price  from  one  man. 
When  I  say  one  man,  I  refer  to  that  combination.  Each  individual  railroad  has  a 
man  having  these  facilities,  and  this  practically  amounts  to  one  set  of  men  operating 
on  similar  lines  on  different  railroad  systems.  This  not  only  kills  the  competitior 
for  the  grain  in  the  West  but  kills  the  number  of  men  who  have  grain  to  offer  from 
this  market  for  the  East,  and  it  caiTies  with  it  a  very  important  effect  on  thr 
values  of  grain .  Fortunately  or  otherwise,  the  grain  of  the  country  is  a  speculative 
commodity.  It  is  subject  to  sales  for  future  delivery  and  purchases  in  the  same 
manner,  which  have  finally  distorted  themselves  into  a  condition  of  affairs  possibly 
favorable  and  possibly  unfavorable  to  the  producing  community;  but  to  explain 
how  that  speculation  affects  the  values  of  grain ,  I  want  to  state  that  the  public  ware- 
houseman carries  grain  in  his  warehouse  to  accumulate  storage  charges.  His  object 
is  to  put  it  in  there,  to  get  possession  of  it  himself,  sell  it  ahead  for  future  deliv- 
ery, and  the  difference  between  what  he  pays  for  it  and  whathe  can  get  for  future 
delivery,  less  incidental  expenses,  is  his  storage  charge.  They  are  willing  to  sell 
that  grain  for  future  delivery  at  a  lower  price  tnan  any  other  man  connected  with 
the  general  public  could  himself  carry  it  and  pay  the  regular  advertised  rates  of 
storage.  In  that  way  he  succeeds  in  retaining  possession  of  the  property.  Then 
in  retaining  possession  of  the  property,  he  continues  to  sell  it  from  month  to 
month  for  future  delivery,  and  by  the  speculative  public  taking  that  grain  of  him 
at  the  price  at  which  he  is  willing  to  make  the  future  sale,  the  warehouseman  simply 
waits  until  the  time  comes  for  the  buyer  to  sell  that  property  out.  He  is  standing 
ready  to  take  it  of  him  and  sell  it  ahead  for  another  deferred  delivery  and  thus 
accumulate  another  storage  charge.  This  has  produced  what  you  may  term  an 
endless  chain  of  force  I  liquidations  on  the  part  of  buyeis  in  this  market.  Not 
only  do  they,  the  warehousemen,  carry  this  grain  for  storage,  but  they  so  manipu- 
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be  Errades  of  the  grrnin  in  fliore  by  reducing  the  quality  to  whiit  i«  tormed  the 

'  V  «>r  jnal  siicli  ^     i7w3e  or  jroo*!  i^rjuie  as  will  ju^t  i^  ction, 

T  » S!ich  a  low  1  iie  man  who  buys  it  for  future  <!•  h?*  not 

a  merLhautab<      --^i^^udity,  and  he  Hells  it  back  tu  the  "^^n, 

nuiuitj  it3  life  iu  stonijffo  and  tax  on  the  public.     Now,  Clr 

^iblic  and  private  warebou&e=^  over  OU.CMK I, (fOi)  ot  bushels*  <'C      ^       \        A 

t'Vi'  that  I  am  not  far  from  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  larger  pro^iui  tiou  of 

■jipacity  is  operated  on  thi.^  same  basin  of  making  atorago  clmrgea  out  of  the 

dative  public. 

Aocnmulate,  as  it  were,  no  much  funds  in  bank  uix>n  which  to  draw  inter- 
A,  That  is  it,  exactly.  Then  when  this  forced  Uijuidation  tal*  -  -  \  as  1 
tliest?  men  are  ready  to  stand  by  and  take  it  and  sell  it  ahead  n  Uure 

ery.  These  storage  charges  whicVi  these  public  warehousemen  :  ..  .  .re  not 
nly  storage  charges  that  are  made  from  the  speculative  public  which  buys 
rain,  but  an  indetinite  amount  of  grain  in  the  country  in  store  is  nUo  sold 
is  manner;  and  the  roi^ult  has  been  that  in  15  years  the  storage  charges, 
uidn^T,  I  should  say.  on  an  avera-e  of  at  least  G  cents  per  bushel  i^r  year 
le  enormous  rj  nan  titles  of  grain  which  have  been  s^ild  in  this  market  from 
h  to  month  for  future  delivery,  have  bo  worn  out  the  speculative  public 
it  no  longer  exists  except  in  a  moderate  way.  Therefore  it  puts  the  control 
s  market  into  the  hands  of  the  men  that  hoard  these  vast  volumes  of  grain^ 
II  be  noticed  that  l>eing  carriers  for  storage,  one  prominem  point  always 
»  before  them,  and  that  i;*,  the  lower  they  can  get  the  prices  of  the  product, 
uore  money  they  make,  because  the  lens  insurance  ana  inlerest  to  carry  the 
It  is  more  to  a  man's  profit  to  carry  whi  at  and  sell  it  aheud  from  year  to 
to  the  specnlHtivo  public  at  '*0  cents  a  hushel  than  it  is  to  sell  at  ^1  and  pay 
gst  and  insurance  on  dollar  py>«ls  while  carrying,  until  the  buyer  gives  t.p. 
Storai^e  charges  are  always  the  Rnmer— A,  8tura;?ecliarge8  never  dit^tiirb  the 
B,  The  «p»2culatiou  on  the  board  where  the  markets  of  this  country  are  made 
tting  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  general  speculative  public  have  canght  on  to 
ame.and  they  are  getting  out  of  it.  Now,  theu^  Ibey  have  got  just  aI>out 
^h  trade  left  to  pr*>p©rly  hoflge  what  ihey  carry— in  other  words,  to  sell  against 
they  carry.  They  can  not  succeed  in  getting  an  overplus  of  buying  and  spec* 
jn  to  come  in  and  maintain  prices.  So  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  con- 
1  where  there  s  not  buyini^  enough— enough  trad*^  in  the  speculative  grain 
ets,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  cash  property  ior  sale,  to  carry  the  market 
St  the  current  wiiich  th^^y  produce.  In  my  opinion  these  puhlic  warehouse- 
and  some  private  warehousemen,  as  carriers  of  grain,  store  u;i  these  hoards 
18  market  for  the  purpose  of  not  onlv  hedifing  their  gnin,  but  otherwise 
inir  ont  the  mati  who  buys  the  stuff,  ?fot  content  with  getting  a  eommission 
11  who  buys,  they  go  after  a  1  ihe  money  ho  put**  up  losfxturo  the  deal,  and 
I  oal,  because*  when  delivery  day  comes,  tltese  bnyers  t^oe  these  vast  Hooda 
a  If!  ijji^ht  here  for  immediate  delivery  all  ctirried  without  pa>ing  a  cent  of 
i^e  by  the  man  who  is  given  facilities  by  the  milroad  rfjinp.*iuy.  If  the  jmhlio 
houseman  wer>'  not  a  great  dealer,  this  grain  would  never  be  carried  in 
igo  and  pay  these  large  amounts  of  stomge,  and  act  as  such  a  club  to  liatter 

IS. 

Then  what  would  bo  the  condition? — A.  Then,  when  grain  got  so  low  that  it 

d  like  a  purchase,  and  the  grain  was  not  in   hand,  but  in  the  invisiblo 

y  in  the  hands  of  the  fanners,  ppeculation  would  come  in  hero  and  not 

staring  it  in  the   face   the  enormous  quantities  of  ^rain  hoarded  u])   in 

In  tny  opinion  this  condit  on  led  un  to  the  panic  of  1^9,3.    It  was  one  of 

i-ant  conditions  that  le^l  up  to  such  a  reduction  of  the  values  of  grain 

.   'J  hr^^ame  ready  to  repudiate  tlieir  debts.     That  is  one  circumstance  con- 

d  v^ith  the  market  in  this  city;  but  %ve  most  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these 

ties  are  given  to  public  warehousemen  by  railroad  companies  to  protect  the 

lad  companies,  in  my  opmion,  from  grain  l^»e  ng  attracted  from  what  they 

rler  their  legitimate  territory  to  other  territory.     I  believe,  as  the  elevator 

iiave  often  said  in  their  discnasions  of  this  subject,  that  the  system  of  throngh 

g  that  has  been  established  and  all  these  matters  have  combined  to  make  it 

sary,  looked  at  from  their  stnundpoint,  to  protert  their  railr»>ads;  but  at  the 

time  they  are  so  endeavoring  t<>  protect  tlieir  raiiroads  they  have  produced 

mdition  to  which  I  have  referred.     In  my  opinion  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

rly  condnct  the  grain  business  on  therailroada  iu  this  far  western  country 

)ut  special  rates  to  give  the  railroads  what  is  their  proper  haul.     But  there 

uestion  in  my  mind  as  to  what  they  consid<^r  a  fair  ]>rox>ortion  of  the  busi- 

Jt  seems  to  me  that  if  the  i/Julf  or  the  Northwest  or  any  other  geo^raph- 

ondition  shoixld  arise  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  Gulf  Jt^hixjment  to  take  a 
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lower  rate  than  a  shipment  via  Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  it  would  simply  be 
the  misfortune  of  the  railroads  that  run  through  Chicago. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  class  of  elevator  men  getting  rebates  from  the  railroads,  is 
that  a  surmise  on  your  part  or  do  you  speak  from  your  actual  knowledge  of  the 
matter? — A.  The  elevator  men  get  rebates  from  my  actual  knowledge  in  this  way, 
^hat  the  railroad  company  gives  the  facility  to  a  warehouseman,  which  puts  bim 
in  possession  of  a  warehouse  where  the  warehouseman  pays  no  storage.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  railway  facilities.  They  have  no  more  right  to  give  a  public  ware- 
houseman a  place  to  store  grain  there  and  charge  me  for  it  tbau  they  have  to  give 
a  man  a  place  in  the  freight  house  to  store  a  piano  and  charge  me  $25. 

U.  They  give  such  facilities,  do  they?— A.  They  do;  yes.  Neither  have  they  the 
rignt  to  give  a  man  such  a  place  as  will  permit  him  to  mix  his  grain  with  mine  or 
keep  mine  and  his  separate  and  compel  me  to  take  any  simple  they  are  a  mind  to 
give  any  more  than  they  have  to  take  a  freight  house  and  have  1  stove  belonging 
to  me  and  1  to  some  other  man  and  10  to  some  others  and  mix  up  the  stoves  and 
give  me  any  stove  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  freiQ:ht  house  may  see  fit.  I 
desire  to  have  my  own  personal  property  preserved  as  for  as  possible. 

(}.  What  was  the  function  of  the  public  warehouse  as  to  those  products  as 
originally  intended? — A.  It  was  originally  created  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the 
grain  of  the  public  by  mixing  in  all  samples  of  the  same  grade  as  they  happened 
to  come  in,  in  the  same  bin,  thus  in  reality  insuring  an  average  quality  of  that 
particular  grade  to  those  desiring  to  take  such  grain  from  storage. 

Q,  So  that,  under  those  circumstances,  you  would  not  get  your  own  grain  spe- 
cifically?— A.  Not  specifically;  but  I  would  get  a  fair  average.  I  will  admit  my 
illustration  of  the  stoves  was  somewhat  stretched,  comparatively. 

Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  1  will  refer  to  a  condition  affairs  which  has  not 
been  very  thoroughly  discussed,  but  which  to  my  mind  is  a  very  important  factor 
to  the  grain  producers  of  this  country,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  bucket  shops, 
in  this  way:  The  bucket  shop  is  a  place  where  people  can  go  for  the  supposed 
purpose  of  buying  and  selling  grain,  and  which  in  reality  is  a  place  in  which  a 
bet  IS  made  with  the  proprietor  as  to  whether  the  price  shall  go  up  or  down,  the 
winner  to  take  the  profit  and  the  loser  to  pay  the  loss. 

Q.  A  good  deal  like  bookmaking  on  a  horse  race? — A.  Somewhat.  It  is  dis- 
tinctively a  brace  game,  inasmuch  as  the  man  who  is  the  customer  puts  up  his 
money  with  the  man  with  whom  he  makes  the  bet.  To  that  extent  it  is  a  brace;  at 
least,  one  party  to  the  bet  has  the  money.  The  larger  per  cent  of  dealers  in  bucket 
shops  are  supposed  buyers  of  grain.  I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  that,  for 
the  reason  that  when  a  man  supposedly  buys  grain  in  a  bucket  shop,  there  places 
his  order,  it  does  not  enter  the  general  market  and  have  its  influence  on  the  prices 
where  the  values  are  made.  I  should  judge  that  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  outside 
trade  that  goes  into  the  bucket  shops  is  purchased  business  on  the  part  of  the  cus- 
tomers. I  believe  bucket  shops  are  successful  as  profit-making  institutions,  and  I 
believe  that  their  success  as  profit-making  institutions  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  depression  of  the  price.  Now  what  makes  it  possible  for  the  price  to  be  de- 
pressed? That  reverts  right  back  to  the  privilege  gran  ted  by  the  railroad  company 
to  a  public  warehouseman  to  store  large  quantities  of  grain  on  the  Chicago  market. 
That  condition  operates  in  the  bucket  shop  to  the  detriment  of  the  purchaser  there, 
as  it  operates  on  the  board  of  trade  to  the  detriment  of  the  purchaser  there  also. 
Therefore,  indirectly  I  claim  that  railroad  companies  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  success  and  existence  of  bucket  shops,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  such  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  bought  in  bucket  shops  in  this  country,  and  the  market  there- 
fore so  seriously  affected;  that  railroad  companies  are  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  producers  of  this  country.  Now,  what 
would  happen  if  the  bucket-shop  proprietor  took  as  many  chances  as  the  man  who 
bought  the  stuff?  In  other  words,  suppose  this  large  quantity  of  grain  did  not 
exist.  The  short  seller  or  the  bucket-shop  proprietor  would  find  himself  subject 
more  to  the  natural  conditions  that  make  a  market,  and  you  would  see  more  fre- 
quent rallies  because  these  volumes  of  grain  would  not  exist  here,  and  it  would 
force  bucket  shops  out  of  business,  the  short  side  being  unsatisiactory.  Not  only 
do  bucket  shops  assist  in  killing  buving  speculation  with  the  assistance  of  these 
conditions,  but  there  is  born  out  of  this  public  warehouse  system  another  very  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  wealth  producers,  and  that  is  the  professional  bear  speciuator. 
He  is  encouraged  on  the  same  lines  held  up,  as  I  have  represented,  in  favor  of 
a  bucket-shop  proprietor.  It  operates  very  much  in  favor  of  the  short  seller, 
the  large  volumes  of  grain,  the  storage  charge  "fixed  as  a  tax  on  the  man  who 
buys  grain  for  future  delivery,  forcing  the  man  who  buys  it  to  pay  a  constant 
premium  for  the  property,  and  all  these  hoards  together,  with  the  mixing  of  the 
grain  to  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  speculative  public  does  not  want  to  take  it  when 
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very  day  comes,  make  a  bad  condition  in  this  market.  notwithetjiDdiDg  a 
n  of  general  business  prosiKsrity  that  shonld  naturally  put  the  price  of 
xm  10  to  20  tents  a  busliel  bi^'her. 

1  have  taken  up  rriilrrjiids^  ]>nblic  warehonses,  and  bucket-shop  specuJa- 
itivite  you  men  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  exam  me  for 
es  upon  which  side  of  the  in  irket  the  preponderance  of  speculation  ejcists; 
lieve  you  wil!  find  that  it  in  the  professional  raider  and  warehouseman 
he  outside  buyers;  generally  men  who  come  in  and  want  to  buy  and  make 
we  term  our  bull  trade ;  but  they  are  continually  up  against  it,  for,  as  I 
hi^  i|U!intity  of  ^Tain  rlid  n^t  exist,  these  men  would  not  dare  to  sell  these 
and  millions  ol  Inishela  short  in  those  pits,  because  they  would  nerer  know 
ley  would  yet  it;  but  beii^L?  liero,  the  weight  is  so  heavy  that  the  man  who 
Hiorced  to  run. 

I  to  can  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  another  condition  that  exists  in 
e,  and  that  is  tht>  owners] jip  of  private  cars,  with  which,  no  doubt,  yon  are 
liar.  1  lielif  ve  there  is  nne  man  in  the  city  of  Chicago  that  owns  between 
twenty  thousand  private  care,  and  who  can  lose  money  in  themer<haM- 
f  bin  prov>erty  and  Ktill  K^^t  enormous  profits  from  the  railroad  comiianies 
Lut  of  this  special  f  acib  t  \  ^'^ranted  him.  If  $15  is  paid  a  man  for  the  use  of  a 
;ar  on  a  railroad  system  f«  >r  a  round  trip  to  New  York— a  freight  car  that  he 
.8  agaiuf^t  the  i^reuHfal  i>ublii,  which  receives  nothing  for  such  a  haul,  the 
J  out  of  l?usin»=Bs  in  anythiuLT  that  that  man  attempts  to  deal  in.  If  there  is 
mmeiidatiun  to  b^  made  on  any  condition  that  exists  in  thiscity  or  throu^'h- 
conntry,  I  know  of  no  other  more  important  than  this  growing  custom  of 
ership  f>f  ]irivate  cars  by  ]iri\'ate  individuals  and  corporations.  A  public 
iseman  li  iij  no  more  riy:ht  to  -ieal  in  grain  in  competition  with  the  ]mlj]ic— 
no  Ktorai,'0  '>n  his  pjain,  and  have  the  privilege  to  mix  his  grain— than  the 
'  of  the  port  of  New  York  has  to  engage  in  the  tea  or  coffee  or  silk  ]>u8i- 
vmi  petition  wish  Marshal  I  leld  and  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.  How  long 
le  people  of  this  cimnt!  y  sJand  it  if  ho  shoul  I  pay  no  import  duty  or 
itiy  beiow  full  lariii  r.iUn?  Hut  an  exactly  similar  condition  exist. ^  right 
:be  handliii.u'  tA'  the^v  i  ars.  I  would  like  to  know  how  long  the  coiumer- 
r*5St.s  of  this  eountry  are  ^uin^to  stand  it  for  a  railroad  manager  to  be 
lit  t ate  what  ra  e  of  fre  ^ilil  1  shall  pay  or  what  rate  of  freight  'my  com- 
sliall  pay.  an  fi  lie  able  to  make  or  unmake  almost  any  businees  manor 
luy  community.  That  i>  tki'  rondition  in  the  grain  trade  to-day, 
you  nv^ard  a  s^aolorate  n«  ihe  essential  thini^:.  whatever  it  may  le?— A. 
er  it  may  be,  it  must  be  a  stable  rate, as  stable  as  it  is  possible  to  s  cure, 
id  t  he  samo  to  evei  y  body?— A.  The  same  to  everybody,  1  ul  that  will  never 
I  til  the  Ciovernment  owrn  th»^  railroads.  If  the  railroad  companies  of  this 
were  penuitted  r.i  puol,  as  they  desire,  by  any  legislation,  how  would 
v^  nt  cut  rateH?  How  w^^ulrl  it  prevent  any  man  from  receiviu^^  si>eciul 
3  in  the  way  of  warehouses r  There  would  Ve  no  protection.  As  Ioiilt  as 
!iible  for  a  railroad  oEiii  ial  \<*  divide  a  rel  ato  with  the  man  to  whom  be 
ese  facilita-'s,  which  in  my  opinion  exists,  1  do  not  believe  it  is  ever  oohsi- 
ive  gen i^ral  competition  tor  any  commodity  in  which  those  men  divide 
.  I  beliifve  that  baa  existed  In  this  city  between  public  warehousemen 
road  officials,  and  1  lielieve  it  exists  to-day,  but  I  can  not  provt^  it.  I 
-it  tt'il  yuu  how  it  iii  paid;  1  believe  it  is  done.  I  do  not  know  Imw  it  is 
it  I  bav  >  lui  indi-hnite  atntmnt  of  evidence  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
en  are  very  close  toi^^etlier. 

oubl  one  evidence  b*'  the  f;vc  t  that  agreat  many  enterprising  buyers  on  the 
have  befall  driven  to  tlic  wall r-— A.  Oh,  they  permit  it  and  are  willing  to 
t,anil  the  inoro  tljiy  drive  lUt  competition  the  better  the  railroatls  seem 
t;  and  tbo  public  JHtreated  with  the  utmost  indifference  in  regard  to  get^ 
reps.  The  railroad  iniii  re'  ognize  the  warehousemen,  and  the  {.general 
uts  no  h^ure.  1  have  sirvt  d  on  committees  andlknowallaboat  it.  This 
n  has  taught  the  eastern  nm^ls  a  lesson.  I  have  been  referring  now  to  the 
iterini?  (-'hica>;:o  from  the  VVrst;  but  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  trade 
eastfTu  roads  hjtve  pbued  their  transfer  houses,  some  of  them,  in  the 
^n  id  a  ^rain  dealer.  -Now.  lor  Instance,  I  get  a  car  in  here  on  the  North- 
road  and  I  want  to  .shl[}  it  To  New  York.  I  order  it  to  the  Lake  Shore  and 
,n  l^uthern  Railway  Conii> my  for  transfer  to  the  eastern  car,  to  go  east 
^gular  way.  It  is  transferred  through  the  Lake  Shore  transfer  bouse. 
;ead  of  the  Lake  Shore  road  operating  that  transfer  house  for  the  interests 
ublic,  they  place  a  grain  dealer  in  there  who  transfers  my  grain;  nm\  they 
ippini,'  facilities  in  there:  jurd  if  I  desire  to  have  my  oats  clipiMirl  ni'y 
tor   clips  my   oats;    hf^    turns  out  my  product  for  me,  and  to  the  best 
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of  my  belief  he  knows  the  destination  of  every  car  that  goes  ont  of  that  clippii 
house,  or  can  if  he  wishes.  What  show  have  I  to  do  business  in  the  East?  Th 
existsonthe  Lake  Shore;  it  exists  on  the  Wabash;  itexistsinthePennsylvaniatran 
f er  house.  W hat  is  this  market  coming  to  for  competition  and  open  trade?  We  a 
narrowing  right  down  to  the  man  that  is  right  next  to  the  man  that  runs  the  roa 
He  gets  the  rate  and  does  the  business.  Speculation  is  becoming  dead;  prices  a 
suffering  in  consequence;  and  when  I  say  suffering  in  consequence,  you  can  s 
the  condition  here.  Grain  for  December  delivery  now  down  in  the  twenties,  ; 
the  neighborhood  of  28  cents  a  bushel,  and  not  a  kernal  of  it  out  of  the  groun< 
and  they  had  September  oats  selling  in  Chicago  at  19^  cents  a  bushel  before  ti 
crop  was  hardly  planted.  Almost  absolute  safety  is  guaranteed  the  short  seller 
pulling  out  these  sales  by  the  conditions  that  have  been  made  possible  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  When  you  stop  to  consider  that  we  raise  in  this  count: 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3»500,000,000  bushels  of  grain  annually,  worth  even  at  the 
low  standards  of  value  between  |1, 000,000, 000  and  $2,000,000,000,  and  that  it 
possible  for  a  system  to  be  inaugpirated  that  will  put  half  a  dozen  men  into  sue 
power  that  indirectly  they  can  make  the  prices,  and  the  lower  they  make  ti 
prices  the  greater  iheir  profits,  it  is  time  legislation  took  place  somewhere, 
challenge  any  member  of  this  committee  to  obtain  a  state  of  tacts  that  will  trut 
fully  deny  what  I  have  stated.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it.  I  believe  you  ci 
summon  witnesses  and  procure  evidence  and  get  a  basis  for  a  report  that  will  ser 
as  the  greatest  argrmient  before  the  people  to-day  as  to  why  the  railroads  should  I 
under  Government  ownership. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  they  should  come  under  the  ownership  of  the  Govemmen 
Is  there  no  way  short  of  that? — A.  Thus  far  we  have  taken  up  the  conditions;  bi 
I  myself  feel  far  from  capable  of  even  making  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  remed 
that  is,  any  immediate  remedy.  This  question  has  been  too  largely  discussed  i 
regard  to  not  only  grain  but  to  merchandise,  and  the  conclusion  we  all  reach 
about  the  same;  but  as  to  the  remedy,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  ever  ha^ 
a  remedy  until  the  people  are  educated  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  the  recognitic 
of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  civil  service  that  shall  be  perpetually  known  to  1 
a  success,  and  then  grapple  these  questions;  until  we  feel  that  we  can  intru 
these  thin^  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  perfectly  competent;  and  it  seems 
me  that  time  will  only  come  when  we  have  tried  a  system  of  civil  service  at 
know  it  to  be  a  success.  But  the  idea  of  attempting  any  of  these  gigantic  nude 
takings,  when  we  absolutely  refuse  to  adopt  the  system  of  civil  service,  seems 
be  absolute  folly  and  incongruity.    That  seems  to  be  quite  a  different  thing. 

Q.  Would  any  national  legislation,  amendments  to  the  interstate- commerce  lai 
suggest  themselves  to  you?— A,  I  listened  to  Chairman  Knapp  the  other  night ; 
the  Auditorium,  where  he  favored  railroad  pooling,  and  I  have  also  listened 
very  able  men,  notably  Secretary  Stone,  of  the  board  of  trade,  a  student  opposed 
that  idea;  but  I  do  not  seem  to  believe  that  they  can  ever  rectify  this  matter  1 
any  system  of  pooling  as  long  as  one  man  has  the  power  to  make  a  rate  to  i 
inaiviciual.  I  ao  not  believe  we  can  ever  rectify  it  as  long  as  that  exists,  becaui 
I  believe  human  nature  will  be  tempted,  and  see  so  many  good  things  in  tl 
granting  of  special  rates  that  they  will  be  after  the  money.  But  I  believe,  und( 
Government  control,  properly  administered,  with  a  high  moral  spirit  of  thepeop 
intending  to  see  that  it  is  properly  administered— until  that  spii  i  •:  is  awakened  1  ( 
not  believe  we  will  see  any  good  result. 

Q.  Did  any  good  result  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  th 
amendment  to  the  law  of  1871  unconstitutional?— A.  I  do  not  believ  e  that  cuts  ai 
figure.    The  condition  still  exists  where  a  man  can  name  the  rate. 

(J,  The  public  warehouse  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  then?— A.  I  think  so. 
think  we  will  see  the  time  before  a  great  while  when  every  man  can  put  his  gra; 
through  the  public  warehouse  at  the  same  cost.  This  temptation  put  into  tl 
hands  of  men  conducting  public  warehouses  has  led  up  to  some  of  the  mo 
gigantic,  I  might  term,  robberies  known  in  commercial  life;  and  I  would  1 
delighted,  if  it  would  do  any  good,  to  furnish  this  committee  with  a  little  info 
mation  on  that  subject  at  some'  future  time  when  they  are  at  leisure. 


O.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Who  was  robbed?— A.  The  public. 


1" 


And  was  the  public  in  this  case  the  consumer  or  producer,  or  someboc 
else?— A.  General  trade;  and  it  had  its  influence  in  affecting  prices  at  that  tim 
and  at  other  times,  and  all  times.  I  believe  there  is  a  continued  system  of  nude 
hand  shady  business  on  the  part  of  at  least  a  portion  of  these  warehouseme 
There  is  something,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  is  absolutely  abnormal:  ai 
there  are  certain  things  that  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  past,  and  I  thii 
they  still  exist,  with  which  the  matter  of  rate  cutting  is  on  a  par,  to  say  the  leas 
Q.  Can  you  be  a  little  more  specific  and  say  what  these  are?  Do  they  consist  ] 
manipulating  the  grade  or  short  weights,  or  how? — A.  I  believe,  from  my  exi)e] 
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that  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  shady  inflaenoe  attempted  on  the  gradmg  of 

u 

Is  that  at  present  done  by  State  officials? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  done  on  the 
>f  the  State  officiaL^.  1  tlii  nk  it  is  done  on  the  part  of  the  elevator  proprietors, 
ik  they  nse  the  inflQence:  that  is  my  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
man  to  be  the  cnstodian  of  the  people's  property  and  his  own  without  the 
tatioBS  liein^  so  great  as  t*j  lead  np  to  a  arreat  deal  of  shady  work. 
By  shady  work  yon  mean  loanipnlating  the  grades  and  weight:^?— A.  Manipn- 
J  the  grade  aiid  weight  and  attempts  to  manipnlate  inspe<'tit.ns,  and  attempts 
rions  kinds,  and  onr  oimmercial  life  here  is  very  unsavory  with  the  odors  of 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  few  years. 

E^lier  in  your  teetimony  I  think  you  said  that  the  elevator  caiiacity  of  Chi- 
was  abont  5<)jxivK(Xhj  bnshels?--A.  Public  and  private. 

What  portion  of  that  19  public  and  what  portion  private?— A.  Well.  I  should 
hey  were  about  ail  private,  the  way  it  is  managed.  It  is  uhnost  impossible 
he  public  to  do  anything  in  a  public  warehouse,  but  the  eiqmcitv  of  tho^e 
h  are  advertised  as  public,  I  should  judge,  is  in  the  nei^ht>orhood  of  alxiut 
i>,(H)0:  without  being  particularly  informed,  I  should  judge  t-o. 
About  how  many  of  the  public  elevators  are  there,  and  are  tliey  increasing 
wreasing?— A.  They  are  decreasing.  1  believe  the  railrovd  companies  are 
nin^  the  po**ition— some  of  them  are — that  they  will  fumi-li  no  facilities  for 
nbhc— do  not  intend  to  i^ive  the  public  facilities— do  not  want  the  public  to 
any.  I  believe  we  are  reaching  a  time  when  they  wane  favurt*<l  parties  to  do 
naineas  on  tUHr  lines.  It  looks  that  way;  every  thing  points  to  it,  I  believe 
tockholderH  sutler  tuul  the  officials  divide  the  swag.  That  is  my  opinion.  I 
>t  care  particularly  about  going  on  record  on  all  those  thiu^,  bat  I  have  no 
tion  to  it. 

You  Ktated  e^rher  in  your  testimony  that  because  of  being  compelled  to  imy 
lUer  elevator  charge  tlie  public  warehouseman  who  was  purchaser  of  grain 
Me  to  pay  more  lo  the  farmer  than  the  others? — A.  That  ia  true. 
It  would  seem  at  fir?t  fflance.  at  least,  that  if  he  was  obliged  to  jiay  more  this 
i^^Hinent  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.— A.  That  is  the  oiit\  Hoh\  solitary 
latiun  point  that  these  men  have  rested  on  in  all  their  trials  ami  tribulationa 
irt  and  before  our  representatives  in  Springfield.  That  was,  that  they  paid 
to  the  pruflu^  tT.  They  will  go  out  ana  give  away  a  portion  of  their  storage 
ainstmeand  gain  jKJssession  of  the  grain.  That  is  all  they  want,  juat  to 
allied  to  get  possession  of  it.  But  where  they  pay  that  amount  to  get  jjos* 
mof  the  grain t  they  bring  it  up  here  and  hoard  it  and  take  from  3  to  10  cents 
shel  off  the  entire  crop. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  what  we  are  particularly  intereste<l  in.  Have 
Kimething  to  sui^gest  in  that  line? — A.  I  think  the  first  remedy  would  bo  to 
thuse  fellows  down  to  Springfield  and  choke  them  off.  That  wiuild  be  a  giK^l 
,  1  believe  enoui^h  money  was  spent  down  there  to  overtlimw  the  di»cisioii8 
r  courts,  and  1  Ijelieve  that  the  legislation  they  secured  was  all  done  throu^^h 
5©  of  moiK  y.  That  is  iinother  one  of  my  opinions  which  1  believe  ia  tjuite 
rally  accepted  hy  men  who  were  there. 

(By  Senator  Kvt.E. )  Are  the  branch  elevators,  small  elevators,  through  the 
t  imd  Northwest  branches  of  these  great  central  elevatora?— A.  They  are 
iiiitii^ao,  I  believe. 

Simply  buying  houses,  supply  houses?— A.  I  believe  these  men  hero  are  grad- 
'  securing  i-oasession  of  private  warehouses  in  the  country,  where  they  pro- 
to  buy  direct  from  the  fanner;  and  1  believe  that  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
sr  owning  of  what  are  termed  line  houses  on  the  different  Bysionis  where  one 
'isma^le  to  thefarmerj  aft  I  understand  the  condition  exists  iu  the  Northw^est. 
We  have  4  or  1  companieii  that  operate,  as  a  rule? — A.  It  in  nnt  always  nec- 
ily  limited  to  1.  There  is  generally  enough  business  to  distribute  between  "d 
tr  half  ado:':en, 

Ui>  yyju  think  there  is  any  collusion? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  do,  most  assuredly.  I 
hat  here  every  day  on  our  market;  five  of  them  get  together  and  make  a  i»rice 
y  day. 

These  warehouses  i<et  together  and  fix  a  price  and  that  is  sent  out?— A.  Theso 
chouses  get  together  and  lix  a  price  and  tnat  is  sent  out  to  this  |i:rain  traile,  I 
ve  men  are  buying  Kiai^i  right  along  west  of  the  Mi.ssissipiti.  wh«  re  Hwy  pay 
reight  til  the  SliHs^ssippL  and  we  pay  the  freight  right  to  Chicago.  This  is 
d vantage  of  a  cent  a  liusheL  They  pay  a  cent  a  bushel  more  for  Nebraska 
a  than  they  do  for  Iowa,  to  get  possession  of  that  far-western  Lrrain  wliich 
My  to  alip  off  somewhere  else,  and  they  bring  it  here  and  make  money, 
1  loads,  stfjreit  here  and  sell  it  ahead  until  your  trade  has  ^cuno  to  blaze*^. 
00a  as  they  get  it  they  jump  into  a  pit,  sell  it  ahead  lor  future  delivery  and 
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make  a  hedge,  and  then  some  other  fellow  is  carrying  that  and  paying  storage 
charges,  and  they  just  wait  nntil  he  is  dead  and  then  they  look  for  a  new  sacker. 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  yon  have  said  that  this  storage  charge  is  the  great  eviL 
What  has  the  tendency  been  in  recent  years;  are  these  charges  more  now  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  or  are  they  less? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  cor- 
rectly represent  me  in  stating — unintentionally,  of  course — that  the  storage  diarges 
are  the  cnief  detriment.  I  do  not  object,  or  neither  does  the  public,  I  take  it,  to 
paying  storage  on  grain  held  in  an  elevator  at  a  reasonable  fair  charge,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  one  grain  man  can  get  that  storage  free  of  charge;  that  is  the  evil,  amon^ 
others. 

Q.  And  that  man  a  competitor?— A.  That  man  is  in  the  grain  business.  He  ia 
not  a  custodian  appointed  by  the  State  and  licensed  to  be  the  custodian  of  the 
public's  proi^erty,  which  was  the  original  intention  of  the  law  and  constitution  of 
otir  State,  but  he  overrides  the  law  and  becomes  a  merchandiser,  and  then  he  can 
hoard  up  these  storage  charges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  What  are  these  charges  now? — A.  Three- fourths  of  a  cen  t 
for  the  first  10  days,  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  every  10  days  thereafter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  greater  or  less  than  they  were?— A.  Less.  1 
think  they  are  lower  than  they  ever  nave  been.  One  of  these  fellows  can  take 
grain  and  transfer  it  from  the  car  into  his  elevator,  into  another  car,  and  do  it  for 
a  cost,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  exceed  $2  a  car  of  1,500  bushels.  The  public  i>ays 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  or  $12;  and  I  pay  it  to  my  competitor  in  the  grain 
business,  and  the  railroad  gives  him  an  elevator  to  do  it;  but  he  dont  want  to 
transfer  anything  through  there  until  he  has  to  do  it;  he  holds  it  there  and  make:^ 
this  storage  charge  year  in  and  year  out,  and  lets  these  bear  speculators  hammer 
the  values,  and  thus  assist  him  to  freeze  the  buyers  out  and  continue  the  grain 
in  storage. 

Q.  Would  it  not  almost  seem  that  if  these  elevator  charges  have  been  growing 
less,  and  these  elevator  men  pay  more  to  the  produc  er  than  the  independent  grain 
ilt'^lers  are  able  to  pay,  that  those  who  are  injured  most,  at  least,  are  the  in  depend- 
ent grain  dealers  here  in  Chicago?— A.  The  man  that  Is  injured  most  is  the  man 
tbat  raises  the  grain.  If  we  had  a  free,  open  market  here  without  these  hoards  of 
grain,  our  values  would  be  15  to  25  per  cent  higher.  It  is  proved  so.  You  and  1 
remember  the  time  when  it  was  a  novelty  to  see  wheat  much  under  $1  a  bushel 
and  com  40  to  50  cents  and  oats  in  the  forties  and  thirties. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  these  elevators  and  the  manipulation  of  them  has  had  mast 
to  do  in  bringing  about  these  results? — A.  Yes;  they  are  killers  of  competition. 
What  was  corn  of  late  years  in  Nebraska?— 8  cents  a  bushel.  Gate?  at  13  cents  in 
Chicago— and  these  fellows  are  and  have  been  hammering  away  and  selling  every- 
tliing  until  the  producers  in  the  West  get  nothing  for  their  product,  and  then  they 
yoll  the  money  question.  If  you  will  look  into  the  face  of  Phil  Armour — he  is 
tbe  high  cockalorum  among  those  who  are  stifling  competition  and  depressing 
prices  in  the  grain  trade — the  chief  of  the  whole  outfit;  he  is  the  representative 
of  cheap-rate  getters;  he  is  the  champion  highway  robber  of  America,  and  I  can 
prove  it,  and  he  knows  it 

C^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  price  of  grain  fixed  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes;  I 
b<3lieve  that  the  prices  of  the  crops  of  the  world  are  largely  made  right  on  that 
floor,  and  largely  controlled  through  the  influence  of  one  man. 

Q.  Then  the  idea  is  not  true  that  Liverpool  is  the  market  of  the  world  for  the 
crops  of  the  United  States? — A.  No;  I  said  in  the  commencement  of  my  remarks 
that  I  no  longer  considered  the  legitimate  supply  and  demand  as  a  factor. 

Q.  By  what  authority  do  you  make  that  statement?— A.  By  the  authority  of  the 
knowledge  of  those  conditions  I  have  just  stated. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  have  kept  track  of  the  price  of  grain  in  Liverpool?— A.  No; 
I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  because  I  am  not  an  exporter,  and  my  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  markets  is  somewhat  limited. 

Q.  Does  not  the  price  in  Liverpool  to-day  have  some  effect  on  the  price  in  Chi- 
cago to-day?— A.  I  believe  it  has,  but  I  believe  Chicago  is  in  the  lead— is  the  leader. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Liverpool  fixes  her  price  after  Chicago?— A.  No,  I 
do  not  say  so;  but  I  believe  the  general  trend  of  prices  of  grain  are  made  on  this 
floor. 

Q.  In  treating  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  what  effect  does  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Chicago  have  during  the  hours  of  trade?— A.  It  generally  calls  forth  a 
new  army  of  those  short  sellers,  to  weigh  it  down  again  from  where  it  started.  If 
I  answered  that  without  any  attempt  at  jest,  I  believe  a  rally  simply  calls  forth 
another  army  of  sellers.  It  is  such  a  novelty  now  to  see  a  reaction  or  a  little  rise 
that  we  welcome  it  very  freely— the  men  that  are  favorable  to  a  better  condition 
of  affairs. 
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i  under  the  impressiou  that  if  we  had  100,000,000  bushels  to  export,  and 
10<i,0<J<i.iKK)  bnsnels  on  the  t>oards  in  LiveriKX)!,  or  any  other  amoant,  it 
lly  fixed  the  price  in  this  <x>untr^,  less  the  carriage  and  commission.— 
t  is  the  overplos  of  prodnction,  in  regulating  the  price,  that  is  more  or 
x>nsi deration,  but  only  secondary.  Now,  I  will  cSsdl  your  attention  to 
*t  has  the  LiverpcK)!  market  to  do  with  the  price  of  December  com 
he  corn  is  not  out  of  the  ground.  How  much  of  the  new  crop  of  rom 
ipose  Liverpool  hr*a  bought?  But  here  they  have  raided  December  corn 
itil  it  closed  at  25  here  to-night.  I  will  admit  that  I  think  the  forciLcn 
I  u  factor  in  tlie  marketa,  without  any  question,  but  I  believe  that 
Doand  criuld  be  ab&oltitely  encouraging  to  the  producer  and  every  conii- 
st  higher  prices,  and  the  markets  here  go  all  to  smash  right  in  the  face 
t  being  ao  conversant  witli  foreign  trade,  and  confining  my  business 
:irely  to  the  operations  in  this  country,  I  can  not  give  you  very  much 
in  on  the  foreign  situation.  I  believe  you  could  get  evidence  on  that 
o  show  thiit  a  firm  demand  did  exist  on  the  other  side  and  that  pri'-ea 
materially  depreciated  here  nt  that  time.  There  might  be  a  good  for- 
nd  at  a  particular  time,  and  utill  there  might  be  some  local  condition 
von  Id  depress  ua. 

Senator  Kyi -E.)  Is  Liverpool  given  as  the  export  point?— A.  Why,  you 
grain  beinir  bonght  by  everybody  that  can  get  hold  of  it.  Our  Septeiti- 
i  at  a  heavy  premium  over  the  far-away  futures.  Our  cash  grain  pre- 
jr  Septemb«^r.  Our  very  poor  grades  are  selling  at  a  par  with  the  best 
account  of  the  demaml  and  here  we  have  a  weak  market  to-day;  tliat 
era!  markets  are  very  heavy  indeed.  It  shows  the  influence  that  can  he 
>  bear  by  theiM:?  &  petunia  tora  on  the  futures,  regardless  of  the  cash  stuff— 
ply  and' demand;  they  can  win  every  bound  here  when  the  markets  go 
ley  are  the  establialiera  of  the  future  prices. 

t  do  you  think  abont  that?— A.  I  believe  speculation  in  grain  is  a  gc»od 
iuse  when  it  gets  too  low  speculation  will  come  in  and  take  it  an  an 
t;  outside  investment  will  take  it;  money  will  take  it;  but  I  want  tho 
on  the  market  as  favorable  to  the  man  that  buys  the  stuff  as  it  is  to  t  lie 
lells  it.  The  buyer  is  handicapped  in  every  way  by  these  conditions  I 
lerated.  The  lioard  of  trade  is  all  right  in  itself.  It  is  an  instituti  m 
for  the  dispatch  ami  convenience  of  business.  As  far  as  that  goes  it  is  ul  I 
it  is  the  system  that  has  ^-rown  up  within  the  board,  which  is  not,  as 
f  fact,  a  part  of  it.  The  murderers  of  competition  and  speculation  hsive 
nditlons  that  bnrt  bufiiness  and  hurt  producers.  I  believe  the  timt'  is 
Fir  distant  when  you  w  M  have  no  general  competition  in  grain.  I  believe 
le  one  price  sent  out  frtm  every  railroad  by  one  man.  or  a  favored 
has  the  pow  er,  and  that  will  lea  dangeroas  speculation;  and  speculation 
led  just  as  it  Wiis  in  oil,  and  that  floor  will  be  deserted  up  there  and  the 
old  to  protect  the  Injndholders. 

Mr.  t'oxciEK.)  Would  not  that  be  a  good  thing?— A.  No.  You  must 
auditions  naturaL  We  have  had  an  open  market  there,  but  when  wo 
iditions  good  our  lawa  executed — we  will  be  all  right. 
Mn  A.  L.  Ha  UK  IS, )  You  s\ieiik  about  legislation.  What  legislation  is 
to  do  that?— A.  In  relation  to  legislation  against  the  railroads  I  do  not  feel 
;  to  speak,  because  I  believe  that  that  is  for  far  wiser  heads  than  mine 
f:  I  am  a  young  man  and  something  of  a  novice.  But  I  believe  that 
it  to  be  national  lej^i station  to  prevent  tho  existence  of  a  bucket  shop.  I 
it  is  one  of  the  trreatest  remedies  that  can  be  possibly  found. 
Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  one  of  the  features  of  tlie  Hatch- Washburn 
was  before  Congress?— A.  That  has  been  passed  upon,  but  I  take 
to  many  on  that  Hubject,  I  am  no  fiiend  to  anything  but  what  I  coiv 
ir  the  inlereatot  the  producer,  and  1  do  not  care  whether  si)eculati<  >n 
?d  or  not,  although  1  am  somewhat  interested  in  theattac'<  on  that  kind 
ts.  But,  as  I  say.  speculation  in  grain  is  all  right  if  the  man  that  buys 
equal  footing  with  the  man  that  sells  it  in  the  market;  but  where  thrre 
ions  that  are  absolutely  crusbmg  the  men  that  are  selling  the  good^,  it 
,  and  these  railroails,  bucket  shops,  and  public  warehouses,  I  believe, 
legislated  upon  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  bucket  shops  to  exist 
mtry,  and  that  leginlation  enforced. 

think  that  in  order  to  make  the  business  live  in  this  country  you  must 
Mty,  an  t^ual  basis  in  such  a  case?— A.  If  we  are  on  an  equality  wiili 
t  are  pnblic  we  do  not  fear  competition,  but  where  it  is  possible  for  one 
ononnce  an  edict  whether  or  not  I  shall  be  living  a  commercial  life  it  is 
ELke  a  protest;  and  that  condition  exists  right  here. 
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Chicago,  III.,  August  II,  1891 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  BERNARD  W.  SNOW, 

Statistician  of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  and  member  of  the  commercial  stajd 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  of  the  New  England  HomestecuL 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  agricnlttire  in  Chicago,  111.,  Angtist 
1809,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding,  Mr.  Bernard  W.  Snow,  being  duly  sworn,  testii 
as  follows: 

(j.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  your  residence,  j 
occupation. — A.  I  am  statistician  of  the  Oraujge  Judd  Farmer,  and  also  a  mem 
of  the  commercial  staff  of  the  American  Agriculturist  and  New  England  Hoi 
stead.    My  name  is  Bernard  W.  Snow;  and  residence,  Chicago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  that  have  come  to  our  export  trade  in  mei 
through  the  operation  of  the  laws  requiring  inspection  and  branding  of  meat  pr 
nets  intended  for  export,  have  been  so  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  way  both 
increasing  our  export  trade  and  of  removing  the  prejudice  which  existed  abr< 
against  our  meats,  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  be  wise  to  increase 
field  of  operation  in  the  matter  of  inspection.  At  the  present  time  we  inspect 
meats  that  are  prepared  for  export  not  only  to  those  countries  that  require  it, 
to  other  countries  as  well;  ana  it  has  resulted,  as  I  say,  in  removing  some  of 
prejudice  against  American  meats,  and  also  in  encouraging  the  trade  in  Ainerii 
meats  in  those  countries  where  the  inspection  was  not  required.  At  one  time  i 
country  enjoyed  a  very  large  and  growing  export  trade  in  dairy  products,  ea 
cially  in  cheese.  That  trade  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  has  gone  do 
to  a  very  small  figure  now,  on  account  of  the  shipment  of  products  as  cheese  wh 
in  reality  were  filled  cheese,  the  natural  fats  being  taken  out  and  replaced 
different  forms  of  cheap  greases.  The  boards  of  trade  of  England,  and  of  Li^ 
pool  especially,  where  a  very  large  part  of  that  trade  once  centered,  proteste 
number  of  times  against  shipping  as  cheese  products  those  which  were  rea 
imitations;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  regain  that  trade  and  enlarge  it 
might  be  well  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  inspect  all  da 
products  offered  for  export  trade  at  the  export  points  and  brand  them  for  exac 
what  they  are,  and  perhaps  establish  certain  grades  as  export  grades  and  bra 
them,  so  that  the  purchasers  abroad  of  these  products  would  have  the  guarai 
of  the  Government  inspector  that  they  were  getting  exactly  what  they  call  for 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  you  familiar  wita  the  recent  efforts  of  Secreti 
Wilson  to  promote  the  exportation  of  butter?— A.  Yes;  I  am,  in  a  general  way. 
have  talked  the  matter  over  with  Secretary  Wilson,  and  I  believe  that  he  has  dc 
there  a  magnificent  work,  and  that  it  should  be  further  supplemented  by  a  pro 
sion  that  would  authorize  him  to  have  such  goods  inspected  and  branded  for  wl 
they  are  before  they  are  shipped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  results  have  followed  those  efforts?  Are  we  exporting  but 
to  any  extent  now? — A.  The  effort  has  been  recent  and  is  continuing  yet,  so  tl 
it  is  hardly  time  to  show  up  largely  in  trade  returns,  but  my  impression  is  tha 
is  increasing  the  trade  to  some  extent. 

Q.  And  your  idea  is  that  an  inspection  of  cheese  products  would  help  th 
products?— A.  That  particular  product,  and  it  might  be  extended  to  a  numbei 
other  products.  Now,  for  instance,  recently  the  German  Government  has  rai 
objections  to  the  importation  of  American  apples  on  the  ground  that  there  v 
danger  of  importing  the  San  Jose  scale  with  the  fruit.  If  that  is  carried  out 
part  of  the  agrarian  movement,  it  will  amount  to  cutting  off  a  very  considera 
part  of  the  foreign  market  for  American  fruit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  < 
products  were  honestly  insi)ected  by  the  Government  inspectors  before  they  w 
shipped  it  would  remove  the  ground  for  that  prejudice. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  San  Jose  scale  in  examining 
apple?— A.  Yes,  by  an  expert. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  particular  products  in  mind  that  would  be  benefited 
A.  Those  are  the  most  promising  export  products  that  we  have  now.  It  mi| 
be  that  the  thing  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  induce  trade  in  ot] 
products  to  some  extent,  but  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  the  proper  prod 
to  begin  with. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  this  inspection  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Agricultural  Department?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  should  b?  under  the  supervisior 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    Of  course,  with  the  fruit  products  that  mi| 
seem  something  of  a  mislocation,  but  at  any  rate  it  should  b(3  under  the  sup 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  the  inspection  machinery  all  be: 
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I  in  the  Bareau  of  Animal  Industry,  it  might  be  proper  to  assign  it  there* 
ibly  would  be*  Now,  1  am  not  certain  as  to  just  what  regulatious  the 
ifovemment  have  for  the  6X]>ort  tradt^  in  cheese,  but  they  have  a  very 
ie.  starting  »ome  years  a^o.  Onr  trade  in  rheei*©  was  larger  than  theirfi; 
3  continuecl  to  grow.  Chinese  has  grown  in  i^opularity  abroad,  and  they 
ri  enonnons  export  trade  in  cli*^*se,  where  we  do  practically  nothing. 

J  or  KvLt:. )   What  JTiri.siii  tion  does  the  Agricnltural  Department 
thia  export  trade  in  conne  "tion  with  exports*  of  any  kind?— A.  None, 
,  .w*  »w  of,  except  in  the  inspection  of  meat. 

ler  what  actV—A.  The  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Animal  InduBtry. 
not  a  fact  that  the  CaaadiaTm  and  English  both  have  very  rigid  rules  in 
the  marking  of  goo^ls,  indicating  the  quality? — A.  Year  that  is  one  thing 
»uld  recommend,  thai  they  should  be  marked  for  what  they  are  and 
lainly. 

you  examine  the  Pafldock  pure-food  bill  some  ^ears  ago?— A.  I  did» 
.  the  bill  rei^ently  be:  ore  Congress,  the  Brosius  bill?— A.  The  Broains 
e  looked  at  to  some  extent,  but  not  closely;  I  could  not  call  all  ita  pro- 
mind. 

oar  judgment,  conkl  not  all  this  be  looked  after  in  the  bill  drafted  fur 
?— A,  I  think  it  could  in  a  pure-food  bill.  I  single  out  the  export  trade 
rtton,  because  at  home  we  have  the  advantage  of  State  laws  to  some 
id  there  would  probably  be  less  objection  on  the  part  of  manufa'^turers 
Dg  the  goods  for  the  export  trade  than  there  would  be  for  the  home  trade. 
it  is  your  observation  as  to  the  working  of  the  pure  flour  law  passed  by 
—A.  There  is  no  riuention  at  rtll  but  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  almost 
tndonment  of  the  adulteration  of  flour  with  corn  flour,  or  the  mixing.  I 
re  have  l»een  very  few  licensea  taken  out  by  public  uiixera;  and  it  is  my 
t  the  practice  Is  pretty  nearly  done  away  witlL 

the  Treasary  Department  have  taken  off  the  inspectors,  have  they  not? — 
aave  taken  off  some  of  them,  if  not  alL    I  did  not  know  they  had  tAken 

it  was  the  reason  of  that? — A.  There  was  not  enough  business  done  by 
8  t"  justify  the  efpense.  I  think  it  has  pretty  nearly  if  not  entirely  cor- 
*  evil, 

mid  like  to  know  how  general  the  demand  and  the  desire  is  on  the  part 
"Dierj*  for  a  purefood  law?— A.  There  is  uo  question  but  what  the  agri- 
:om  111  unity  is  interested  in  that  proposition.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
dy  d  jscnssed  at  the  conv»  n tions  and  meetings  of  their  organizations.  As 
Is  I  don  t  suppose  thai  thoy  are  any  more  interested  than  the  general  pub- 
n  the  city  public;  but  it  is  a  question  that  is  l>eing  very  largely  discussed, 
our  judgiuent,  wh.it  are  ihe  antjigoni^nng  influenoes  to  the  enactment  of 
lej^slation?— A-  Well,  I  suppose  it  grows  out  of  the  unwillingness  of 
arers  to  submit  their  business  to  any  public  inspection.  There  is  no 
:,  that  there  have  been  organizations  among  mannfacturerB  in  different 
>st|)otie  pure- food  legBhition, 

Gotland  the  laws  require  all  these  things  to  he  up  to  a  certain  standard, 
ia\  e  a  public  analyzer,  where  thecon.HUiiier  can  take  the  article  and  have 
d.  If  it  is  tjot  proveti  to  be  what  it  was  sold  for  the  party  is  responsible, 
e  end  aimed  at.  generally,  by  the  farmers  of  this  country?— A.  There  is 
>n  but  that  they  are  inlerested  in  that  proposition  as  largely  as  in  any 
[uesrion  before  them  and  it  is  a  quf^stiou,  too,  that  in  the  agricuUural 
ty  there  m  but  one  side  to.  We  all  favor  it,  The  opposition  un doubt- 
rome.  heretofore,  from  combinations  among  manufacturers  of  products 
it  fall  within  the  purview  ot  ench  an  act< 

Mr.  C'>NOEU,)  Are  you  fjimiliiir  somewhat  with  the  existing  Federal  or 
s  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis  ase  among  Houiestic  jtnimals? — A,  In  a 
ay.  8  veral  years  ago,  ubout  the  time  the  Bureiu  of  Animal  Industry 
ofxed,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pk^uro-pueumonia  among  the  cattle  herds 
tntry,  and  the  fear  of  it  had  begun  to  affect  our  export  trade  in  meateand 
I  believe,  in  an  English  reL^uhition  that  requires  the  slaughter  of  im- 
dmals  at  a  certain  point  within  a  very  short  time.  At  that  time  the 
f  Animal  Industry  was  organized,  and  an  appropriritiou  was  made  to  be 
ill  eradicating  iifeuro-pneumouia  in  this  country  wherever  it  had  ob- 
ooth  ol  d .  He  re  i  u  Ch  ic  ago  a  1 1  h  n  t  time  the  ex  am  i  n  at  i  on  s  were  carried  on 
imon,  chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  it  wi^s  shown  that  there  were  herds  around 
hat  were  rotten  with  plenro  pneumonia.  In  the  ease  of  a  contagious  dis- 
lat  kind  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  legislation  from  the  various  States 
Jkli  be  imifona  asd  in  such  bhax>e  that  the  disease  cau  be  stamped  out  in 
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each  State  independently;  and  on  that  account  it  was  taken  np  by  the  Nation; 
Government,  and  the  result  has  been  that  pleuro-pneumonia  ih  almost  complete! 
eradicated  from  the  herds  of  this  country.  In  my  judgment  tliere  is  less  now  thu 
practically  at  any  time  in  modem  times.  It  is  a  disease  that  is  nearly  i^one.  No 
in  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  an  increasing  knowledge  of  tuliercnlosis  amon 
cattle  and  especially  among  dairy  herds.  Down  in  the  Blast,  in  New  York  an 
in  Massachusetts,  the  States  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  in  attempting  1 
stamp  the  disease  out.  They  have  succeeded  to  some  extent,  but  not  completely 
In  this  State  we  are  just  beginning  to  face  it.  It  is  a  condition  that  hoa  ejdsted 
long  time.  It  is  undoubtedly  increasing,  and  it  is  a  seriouf^  meiiHce  to  pub! 
health,  through  the  consumption  of  milk  from  tuberculous  c<jws.  There  is  le^ 
danger  in  the  consumption  of  meat  from  a  tuberculous  anim^iK  akbou^h  there  i 
some.  The  cooking  of  meat,  as  it  is  practiced  in  this  country  generally,  is  sufUcie ; 
to  remove  almost  all  danger;  but  in  milk,  which  is  consumed  in  it^  uaUiral  stat^ 
the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  animal  is  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  cou^^umiatiou  in  tlj 
human  family.  The  experience  of  the  States  in  the  last  few  years,  that  La\ 
taken  active  measures,  has  not  been  entirely  a  satisfactory  one.  In  tbe  first  placi 
the  different  State  officials  made  different  regulations,  and  the  States  provide 
different  means  of  stamping  out  the  disease.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  mat 
would  be  well  within  the  purview  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  make  tb 
matter  national  and  thus  undertake  to  eradicate  the  disease,  as  it  did  the  pleun 
pneumonia. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  was  the  pleuro-pneumonia  lawr— A.  That  authoi 
ized  the  condemning  and  killing  of  animals  that  the  inspectors  fouuLl  to  'Im  affecte 
with  the  disease. 

Q.  Those  in  transit  from  one  State  to  another?— A.  As  well  as  those  in  the  var 
ous  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Wherever  found?— A.  Wherever  found.  Chicago  ws 
probably  a  worse  center  than  any  other,  and  there  were  large  numbers  c 
animals  that  were  condemned  and  slaughtered.  I  do  not  ncall  juet  what  th 
provision  was  for  payment  for  those  animals,  or  whether  th^re  was  any,  Th 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  disease  of  tuberculo'feis  is  not  entjrel\-  complett>  at  th 
present  time.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  scitnjtis'  ;*  as  to  the  exac 
stage  which  the  disease  must  have  reached  before  it  become^  a  menace  tn  th*ji? 
using  the  products;  and  in  drafting  a  law  of  that  kind,  providing  iur  that  exterm 
nation,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some  provision  for  a  graduated  pai 
ment  for  the  value  of  cattle  that  are  condemned  for  the  benefit  or  conservation  c 
the  public  health.  If  an  animal  is  thoroughly  diseased,  and  thf  disease  exists  i 
the  udder  or  in  the  milk  veins,  so  thoroughly  diseased  that  its  recovery  is  abs* 
lutely  out  of  the  question,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  the  products.  Then  there  is  u 
reason  why  that  animal  should  be  paid  for,  and  it  should  be  coridenmed  on  gronud 
of  public  policy;  no  more  reason  than  there  would  be  in  paying  for  hogs  lost  froi 
hog  cholera.  The  disease  has  reached  such  a  sta^e  that  he  ban  no  property  rigfa 
in  the  maintaining  of  an  animal  of  that  kind.  The  tests  for  tnbercnlosls,  how 
ever,  will  reach  where  the  disease  has  made  but  small  progresM,  and  where  tb 
animal  itself  might  be  useful  for  a  number  of  years  yet.  In  that  case^  it  seems  t 
me,  there  should  be  a  graded  payment  for  animals  of  that  kmd  condemned  an 
slaughtered.  The  disease  can  make  considerable  progress,  ac cord i tig  to  the  bci 
expert  opinion  now,  before  it  affects  the  healthfulness  of  the  products  from  tha 
animal.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  dairy  cow,  unless  the  tiibercnlosia  existe 
in  the  udder  and  in  the  milk  glands,  the  milk  may  not  be  affected.  Of  course  th 
disease  will  in  the  course  of  time  progress  to  a  point  where  it  la  affet^ted:  yet  i 
the  earlier  stages  the  disease  is  contagious  and  the  animal  shoTild  lie  slaughteret 

Q.  Is  it  not  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  the  same  im  i  n  lb©  h  ouin 
family? — A.  That  is  not  settled.  It  is  claimed  by  good  authority  that  a  cow  ma 
be  diseased  and  yet  raise  healthy  offspring;  but  they  should  not  nurse:  it  will  I 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  through  the  udder  rather  than  by  birth.  Animal 
might  be  diseased  to  some  extent  and  still  be  valuable  for  breeiting  pnrpo^ei 
That,  I  say,  is  the  best  opinion.  I  believe  there  is  some  doubt  on  that  score,  hii 
that  is  the  best  opinion  among  veterinarians  now.  It  would  hn  just,  if  anima] 
are  to  be  condemned  which  still  have  a  breeding  value,  that  provision  should  h 
made  for  some  payment  to  their  owners. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  such  pro  vision  exists  in  any  of  the  State  laws  now  in  force?- 
A.  It  exists,  I  think,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  York,  but  just  what  the  pw 
vision  for  payment  is  there  I  am  not  familiar. 

Q.  Has  Illinois  such  a  law? — A.  Illinois  has  a  board  of  live-stoclt  commissioiiei 
who  have  just  begun  to  move  in  this  matter.  Governor  Tanner  became  ver 
much  interested  a  short  time  ago  in  the  matter,  because  it  was  discovered  tha 
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4  of  cattle  that  were  fornishing  milk  for  the  execntiTe  mansion  were 
i  with  tabercnlosia.  tiwl  he  was  preeeut  when  the  animals  w»>Te  nlati^h- 
Lud  it  wa»  shnwu  it  did  e^iat  Tery  badly  in  that  herd,  and  sinoe  that  time 
Ti\  bad  taken  up  and  is  pashinff  the  question, 

iy  Senator  Kyle,  )  What  breed  of  cows  are  mo^t  liable  to  be  affected? — A, 
i  say  that  the  most  highly  organized  dairy  uow^;  bat  it  is  not  exclusively 
[Hirycows;  it  affecta  all  classes  of  cattle. 

ow  coald  the  disease  go  on  for  a  lenjk^h  of  time  without  being  notire<l? — A. 
iM  of  those  things  that  existed  but  was  unknown  until  brought  oot  by 
ic  research. 

DW  is  it  noticed?  In  the  appearance  of  the  oows?— A.  No  doubt  it  is  in  its 
jes;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  from  any  outside  indication.  Uf  course, 
de  unimal  is  tinally  ready  to  die,  the  general  physical  effect  is  apparent; 
t»  incipient  stages  it  is  not  apparent,  and  it  can  only  be  located  by  the  test 
:he  tuberculin  test.  It  is  an  in.iection  of  virus  and  then  watching  and 
:he  temperature;  where  there  is  what  tbey  call  a  reaction  of  as  much  as  2^ 
ituae  exists  in  a  dangerous  form. 

W  Mr.  CoNtiEH*)  Your  idea  is  that  a  F^-deral  law  would  be  much  more 
e  in  it»  o;>eration  than  the  State  liiws?— A.  Than  the  State  laws,  from  the 
It  it  would  be  uniform.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  havini<  done 
lendid  work  in  the  eradication  of  plearo-pnetunonia,  oould  do  equally  good 
the  fitnmping  out  of  this  disease, 

to  the  effort  of  Secretary  Wilson  to  promote  the  selling  of 
I .  is  It  or  not  a  fact  that  there  is  considerable  reluctance  on 
L  ui  Liu^^t?  ptrople  to  consume  American  products  or  American  food  Prod- 
is. There  is  in  a  number  of  countries  of  Europe  a  prejudice  against  Ameri* 
1  products,  and  1  believe  that  this  prejudice  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that 
pie  have  not  been  careful  to  export  the  best  goods.  Our  export  trade  has 
'gely  considered  as  a  means  of  working  off  that  suridus  which  was  not 
at  home,  with  the  result  of  building  up  a  bad  reputation  for  goods.  Ex- 
ae  opposite  course  has  1>een  foUowod  by  some  of  the  other  exporting 
3S,  lieumark,  for  in  t  uid  even  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  their 

its  are  of  the  very  •><  of  their  d<dry  products. 

nve  you  an  idea  thai  l  ,i    ^ emment  could  aid  in  the  intro^iuction  of  the 

an  products  abroad  in  the  way  of  an  export  commission  or  anything  of  that 
L,  I  believe  that  that  could  be  done,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  wunld 
?ry  much  value  to  the  agricultural  industry.  A  little  along  that  line  was 
tien  Se^n-etary  Busk  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  secured  an  appro- 
i,  I  believe,  amounting  to  about  $10,<X)0  a  year,  to  be  expended  iu  intro* 
American  products  abroad.    It  was  an  effort  that  was  especially  made  with 

'  and  its  products.    Somt?  results*  have  followed  that  work,  but  thn  work 
!  within  2  years  after  its  institution.     So  we  never  had  a  fair  rippor- 

,,  Ige  what  might  hti\v  resullcd.  To  illustrate  what  the  little  that  was 
complisbed,  w^hen  ilr.  Murphy,  who  was  the  aj^entMr.  Rusk  selected,  went 
aark  in  IS*M)  or  18'Jl— I  have  forgotten  the  date— Denmark  did  not  import  a 
)f  American  corn  prodticts  in  the  8hat»e  of  meal  or  flour  or  the  variou'i  food 
s.  Mr.  Murphy  w^is  there  a  short  time,  and  practically  all  that  he  did  was 
jually  solicit  grocers  to  handle  some  of  thewf*  products,  told  them  whore 
did  get  them,  and  gave,  in  conn^'Ctifm  with  Clark  E.  Carr»  who  was  United 
uinister  to  Copenhaj^en  at  that  time,  a  dinner  of  distinctively  com  prodticts. 
a  practically  all  that  was  don^  in  L>enniark,  and  yet  from  that  time  forward 
Ml  Deen  an  increasing  trade  in  corn  pr«)duct8  with  Denmark  until  it  now 
;8  to  20JXM)  or  25.(KKI  barrels  of  corn  meal  a  year,  and  it  is  doubling  up  very 
,  I  believe  an  intelligent  and  coacerted  effort  along  commercial  lines 
1  a  commission  of  that  kind  mrght  result  in  opcnin;4:a  market  for  a  number 
American  farm  pro'lucts. 

Sy  Senator  Kyli:.  i  Ian*t  that  a  better  field  for  operation  along  that  line 
u  cai^  of  many  other  products?  Etirope  dims  not,  na  I  nnderatand,  come  in 
ition  with  us  m  that  line. — A.  I  think  corn  is  especially  favorable  for  an 
f  that  kind,  but  a  similar  effort  might  build  up  the  trade  in  our  dairy  prod- 
continueil  effort  along  the  lines  that  Secretary  Wilson  had  undertaken; 
,t,  with  the  developments  that  are  coming  along  in  the  East,  in  China  and 
pnt  gi^nerally,  thero  should  be  opportunities  there  for  tlieir  development. 
iH  to  me  that  the  Grovemment  might  well  afford  to  have  a  commission 
eral  years  endeavoring,  in  the  various  markets  of  the  world,  to  open  a 
for  American  products.  Of  course,  tho  objection  ia  raised  at  once  on  the 
some  that  the  individual  manufacturers  or  the  individual  producers  should 
t  for  themselves  in  tinding  a  market;  but  among  the  agriculturista  the 
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SDltridiial  interest  is  very  snudl.  and  the  impooBibilitj  of  nnidng  them  in  a  con 
preheoinTe  private  morement  makes  it  sore  that  the  tnde  will  develop  by  ind 
T^doal  initiative  very  slowly. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Ha^rrls.)  To  What  extent  coold  oar  oonsnlar  service  be  c 
a^AStance  in  enlar«n^  the  demand  fcnr  American  farm  prodncts?— A.  It  ooold  d 
the  work  completely  if  the  service  was  organized  so  that  the  oonsnlar  officers  wei 
alieolntely  in  tonch  with  the  interests  that  they  should  repreaeot:  in  other  word 
if  the  consular  service  were  brought  down  to  a  conmiercial  basis,  instead  c 
ajipointing  men  for  political  preferment,  subetitiite  the  latter  with  men  who  ai 
familiar  with  trade  in  products  that  might  be  demanded  in  the  localities  to  whic 
they  are  sent.  We  have  a  number  and  have  had  a  nimiber  of  very  valuable  coi 
Bular  agents  who  have  done  great  work  in  exploiting  American  products  abroa< 
but  the  service  as  a  whole  has  not  been  as  suooessf  ol  as  it  would  be  under  oth< 
conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  some  instances  the  consuls  have  not  fully  appreciated  tb 
importance? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  an  intentional  overlooking  of  an] 
thing,  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  not  in  close  touch  with  the  trade  which  I 
is  supposed  to  represent  would  weaken  his  usef  tdness. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktls.  )  What  do  you  note  as  to  the  drift  of  the  consular  reporl 
to  the  State  Department?— A.  I  should  say  that  the  drift,  decidedly,  is  toward 
b^^lief  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  large  increase  in  American  exports. 

(^.  Are  they  reporting  chiefly  upon  the  economic  and  political  conditions  ( 
foreign  countries  ? — A.  In  a  considerable  measure,  yes:  and  yet  there  are  a  nnmbc 
of  them  who  make  ver^  valuable  trade  reports.  A  man  goes  abroad  as  a  consu 
piTrhaps  into  some  distnct  where  we  might  work  up  a  trade  in  cotton  goods.  B 
never  haH  seen  a  cotton  mill  in  his  life,  and  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  tb 
cotton  trade.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  as  intelli^nt  and  helpful  reports  fc 
tbe  cotton  trade  as  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  it —in  other  words,  as  a  commercii 
agent, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Isn't  the  consular  service  at  the  present  time  sho^ 
ing  more  interest  in  introducing  agricultural  products  for  trade  than  heretofore?- 
A.  I  think  so,  decidedly.  I  think  the  service  is  improving  and  that  there  is  a 
improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  service. 

Q,  And  there  is  room  for  it?— A.  Oh,  there  is  room  for  further  improvemei 
along  the  lines  I  have  indicated— in  the  line  of  selection  for  special  fitness. 

O.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  fact  that  men  have  to  pass  a  rigid examinatio 
l>eiore  l>eing  sent  over  is  a  good  thing?— A.  Undoubtedly  that  has  been  instn 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  betterment  of  tbe  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L,  Harris.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  few  years  ago,  even  if  Amer 
can  products  were  introduced,  or  rather  an  effort  made  to  find  a  foreign  mark< 
for  American  products,  it  was  chiefly  for  manufactured  products  rather  than  th 
products  of  the  soil?- A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true;  and  I  think  that  is  largel 
true  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  think  that  agrictiltural  products  are  now  receiving  more  attention  tha 
they  did  formerly?— A.  There  is  one  fact  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that; 
that  within  the  last  few  years  our  enormous  increase  in  manufacturing  ability  ht 
made  it  necessary  that  we  look  more  and  more  to  a  foreign  market  for  our  mant 
factured  as  well  as  our  agricultural  products;  and  on  that  account  the  consula 
service  must  continue  to  improve,  in  order  that  we  may  get  the  full  benefit  from 
under  these  changed  conditions.  When  we  had  very  little  or  nothing  to  expor 
then  it  made  very  little  difference  what  kind  of  a  consular  service  we  had;  but  no' 
that  you  have  reached  a  stage  where  the  markets  of  the  world  are  being  sough 
the  consular  service  should  be  made  up  of  men  who  are  really  what  they  profei 
to  be,  commercial  agents.  They  should  be  commercial  travelers  for  the  Unite 
States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  that  woul 
benefit  the  farmers?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  suggestions  I  have  offere 
now  cover  the  more  important  things  that  can  be  done  for  the  present  benefit  < 
agriculture— that  is,  in  the  way  of  action. 

There  are  questions  growing  out  of  the  settlement  of  the  problems  forced  upo 
us  by  the  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  in  the  correct  settlement  of  which  tl 
agricultural  Interests  of  the  country  are  vitally  interested.  For  the  last  25  yeai 
the  owners  of  farm  lands  through  the  older  settled  communities  have  been  brougl 
into  competition  with  the  homesteads  given  away  by  the  Government,  practical] 
^nven  away.  That  land  now  is  generally  all  taken  up;  that  competition  is  ove 
The  result  is  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  a  rise  in  value  of  farm  lands  and 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  American  farmer.  There  hi 
been  a  ^ood  deal  of  opposition  at  one  time  and  another  during  all  these  years  ( 
depression,  on  the  part  of  the  fanners  of  th^  plder  sections,  to  the  Governmei 
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on  of  lands  to  hf  imo^^t^aders  or  citizens  generally.  Now.  if,  aa  a  result  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  aud  possibly  Cnba,  eventually  arir  to 
Qtegral  parts  of  the  ooaatry,  it  follows  that  a  new  competitiun  witti 
)  fftrmers  will  arise,  as  those  conntriee  or  colonjes  produce  to  some  ejttent 
h  we  grow  at  home,  and  which  up  to  the  present  time  paid  the  tariff 
!  against  them.  If  these  podSQHsionfi  are  going  to  come  in  as  Terri- 
u  t'v  mutually  as  States,  no  dntiea  can  be  maintained  gainst  them.  This 
ean  a  meeting  in  nnetiual  contest  in  two  lines  of  pr  oil  net  ion,  tobacco 
T.     At  the  present  time  we  are  developing  very  rapidly  the  beet-sugar 

The  beet-sjugar  territory  largely  lies  west  of  New  York,  almost  in  a 
b;  and  Ln  the  Central  West  we  are  developing  a  very  large  indostry  in  the 
ure  of  beet  sugar.  The  Philippine  Islands  at  the  present  time»  nnder  the 
'tl ess  methods  of  aariculture,  produce  something  like  600,0lX>,(XM/  ponnds 
raw  sngar.  That^  if  admittea  dnty  free  to  the  greatest  sngar  market 
)rld— and  this  is  the  greatest  sngar  market— will  be  snfbcient  sngar, 
ider  the  present  shiftless  method,  to  supply  all  the  sngar  needed  for 
;ion  by  the  people  living  west  of  the  Missonri  River, 
Senator  Kyle.  )  Have  yon  the  aocnrate  figares?— A.  Yes;  that  allows 
consnmptioD*  The  export  trade  has  reached  almost  OOO^UOO.OOU  ponnds 
ean. 

to  what  conntritfs?— A.  United  Kingdom.  China,  United  States,  and 
ith  small  amounts  toother  Continental  conntries.    The  United  States 

taken  a  very  large  share.  Now,  if  the  duty  was  suddenly  stricken  off 
»ngar  could  come  here  free,  as  Hawaiian  sugar  does,  it  is  reafonable  to 
hat  practically  all  the  sugar  i^rown  iu  the  isJands  would  come  here,  and 
suddenly  stimulate  sugar  prodnction  there.  The  name  result  followed 
waiian  Islands  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  l^TO,  Up  to  that  time 
roduced  annually  something  like  from  20,0OU,UOO  to  80,(Xk»,(WO  pounds  of 
'ar,  and  it  was  insisted  and  promised  very  positively  that  she  had  reached 
of  her  production.  From  that  time  on  the  sugar  production  of  Hawaii 
by  leaps  and  bonnds,  and  last  year  the  United  States  alone  imported 
0  J tounds— practically  oil  they  grow*  That  is  nearly  24-fold  what  they 
a  their  productive  power. 

this  l)een  a  detriment  to  the  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States? — A, 
}todly  has, 

It  is  the  annual  consnmption  of  sngar  in  the  United  States?— A.  Some- 
nnd  4.0<X),()00,(X)0  pounds.  I  think— 2,00(),00O  tons  a  year, 
t  is  about  the  correct  figure?— A.  Yes. 
r  mnch  of  that  do  we  import?— A.  About  l,70(),fKK)  tons, 
ra ported  between  1,(>00,000 and  LTi^O.OOOtons?— A.  Yes. 
are  compel  led  to  import  it  because  of  our  inability  to  produce  about  three- 
-A»  A  httle  more, 

t  being  the  case,  there  is  plenty  of  market,  is  there  not,  for  American 
Lit  at  home?— A.  Under  present  tariff  conditions,  yes. 
re  has  been  a  good  demand  for  beet  and  cane  Hugar^the  sugar  we  can 
t  here  in  America— and  will  l>e  f€»r  somt*  years  to  c^jme?- A.  Necessarily 
because  this  is  the  larLjest  consuming  country  in  the  world. 
.  we  are  olUiged  to  import  three  parts  of  our  autrar  in  order  to  supply  tho 
t  our  own  people;  so  that  the  sugar  growers  have  not  been  crippled  in 
*e  by  the  importation  cif  sugar  from  foreign  countries?— A.  It  is  hardly 
f  they  have  not  been  crippled.  I  would  nether  put  it  that,  if  they  had 
m  the  full  advantage  of  tariff  diacrimination,  they  would  huve  rapidly 
a  point  where  they  would  furnish  a  much  lar;^er  proportion  of  the  sugar, 
le  la*5t  2  years  there  has  been  a  constant  and  enormous  increase  in  the 
n  of  beet  sugar, 

produced  nearly  40,000  to  50,000  tons  in  the  United  States?— A.  Some- 
i  that. 

7  many  years,  in  your  judgment,  will  it  he  before  we  arrive  at  a  point 
will  lie  injured  to  any  great  extent  by  the  importation  of  Btigar  from  for- 
itnes— that  is,  will  have  to  seek  an  export  market?— A.  In  other  words, 
aion  is.  How  soon  will  we  displace  entirely  foreign  sugar? 
—A.  That  will  depend  entirely  on  how  much  the  industry  is  favored  in 
ling,  because  the  beet-8ugar  industry  is  in  its  beginning  now. 
>Ir.  CoxoER. )  Your  idea  is  that  if  it  is  not  favored  it  will  not  develop?— 
ly  idea  is  that  if  it  is  not  favored  its  development  will  be  very  slow; 
f  it  is  properly  favored  it  will  grow  very  much  more  rapidly. 
Senator  Kyle,)  Your  idea  is  that  by  shutti ug  out  foreign  sugars  by  a 
can  raise  the  price  of  beet  sugar  at  home?- A.  \Vh:it  I  am  obiecting  to 
nission  free  of  duty  of  foreign  sugar.     Let  the  matter  stand  in  statu  quo. 
i8A 10 
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Q,  So  long  as  we  are  compelled  to  import  three  parts  of  onr  sngrar.  and 
American  people  are  eating  the  sugar,  I  want  yon  to  figure  out  exactly  how  a  gi 
stiff  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  or  whatever  you  put  on,  is  going  to  benefit 
Amt^ritjan  people?— A.  In  the  same  way  that  the  establishment  of  any  large  ind 
try  ia  the  country  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  country.  Now,  1  might  say,  we  h^ 
every  facility  for  sugar  production  in  this  country.  Foi  the  last  100  years  tl 
have  l>een  making  beet  sugar  abroad.  It  is  only  within  the  last  2  years  that 
have  been  making  it  to  any  extent.  In  other  words,  the  industry  is  jnst  beginn 
here.  Now,  with  the  same  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods,  the  i 
mHteriftl  and  everything  in  equal  profusion  at  least  with  every  other  country, 
havi^  been  200  years  in  building  up  an  iron  industry  such  as  we  have  now,  wh 
we  fire  at  the  head  of  the  world.  With  anything  anywhere  near  equal  in  the  v 
of  fostering  care,  we  should  be  able  to  build  up  our  sugar  industry  in  a  mi 
shorter  tLme.  No  matter  what  the  learislation  is,  eventually  we  are  going  to  wa 
our  own  sugar;  there  is  no  question  about  that  In  my  mind;  it  is  bound  to  coi 
But  my  belief  is  the  sooner  it  comes  about  the  better  it  is  for  all  concern 
ami  that  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  it  may  be  brought  about  mi 
sooner. 

g.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  think  any  fostering  care  of  the  Gk>vemmexi1 
needed  greater  than  the  tariff  that  is  now  collected?— A.  I  do  not.  I  believe  t 
if  tlie  matter  remains  in  the  present  status  the  sugar  industry  is  on  a  basis  wh 
it  w^l  develop  rapidly. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  present  tariff  is  held  up  the  sugar  industry  is  bonne 
develop  very  large  proportions  in  the  very  near  future? — A.  In  the  very  n 
future. 

i^.  And  that  if  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  other  sugar-producing  count 

are  iiiinexed  and  the  duty  removed A.  [Interrupting.]  That  an  avalanch< 

fret^  sugar  will  set  us  back  in  our  development.    If  the  Philippines  show 
expuiiHion  capacity  that  Hawaii  has;  if  their  production  increase  only  10  tii 
where  Hawaii  increased  25  times,  after  saying  they  had  reached  their  limit,  tl 
the  Philippines  could  send  us  sugar  enough  to  supply  our  whole  demand. 

<^,  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  cane  sugar  in  Cuba  or 
Philippines  so  cheaply  that  beet  sugar  could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  SU 
at  a  profit,  if  there  were  no  tariff?— A.  In.  my  judgment,  in  the  end  beet  su 
will  more  than  hold  its  own  against  cane  sugar,  under  any  conditions,  but  tha 
will  be  a  matter  of  very  slow  growth  and  slow  development,  it  must  be  built 
slowly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  not  the  beet-sugar  growers  generally  she 
reniarkable  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  compete  with  the  world?- 
They  have  in  European  countries,  where  the  industry  was  built  up  almost  entii 
by  thf  fostering  care  of  the  Government  They  have  reached  a  point  where  c 
auL^jir  is  simply  excluded.     The  beet  sugar  has  crowded  cane  sugar  out  entirel; 

Tin*  question  with  me  was  whether  or  not  it  was  not  wise  to  call  attention 
the  fact  that  in  framing  a  government  for  those  colonies  it  should  be  so  done  a 
leave  them,  so  far  as  their  import  trade  with  us  is  concerned,  on  practicall>- 
aanie  basis  as  now.  There  is  considerable  feeling  in  some  classes  in  the  conn 
that  the  prosecution  of  a  war  in  the  Philippines  is  largely  for  the  benefit  of  org 
iaatkms  of  capital,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  exploit  the  islands  later.  Howe 
unjuflt  that  feeling  is,  it  exists  to  some  extent.  But  if  it  became  apparent 
frauilng  a  government  for  those  islands,  that  the  interests  of  the  American  ai 
cultnrists  were  to  be  taken  care  of,  it  would  remove,  in  my  judgment,  nearly 
of  the  opposition  that  seems  to  be  growing  up  among  the  farmers  of  the  coui 
to  the  policv  of  expansion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  reven 
of  the  Government  are  derived  from  the  duties  on  sugar?— A.  Yes,  a  very  com 
erable  portion. 

Q.  Isn't  it  quite  probable  that  the  needs  of  the  Government  are  likely  to  be  bi 
in  the  future  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  that  off,  and  it  must  be  kept  oi 
order  to  pay  the  expenses?— A.  That  would  seem  reasonable,  but  the  duties  ^ 
remitted  in  the  case  of  the  Hawaiian  product  at  a  time  when  revenue  was  ne© 
nir>re  than  or  equally  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

y.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  much  had  they  been  receiving  from  the  tlawai 
Islands?- A.  Up  to  that  time,  only  something  like  30,000.000  pounds. 

Q,  I  mean  revenue.— A.  It  could  not  have  been  very  much  at  the  time 
reciprocity  treaty  was  enacted,  in  1876.  .,...„    ^     . 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist?  Is  th 
any  ground  whatever  for  a  statement  or  a  feeling  that  the  war  was  originated 
JB  being  carried  on  by  certain  lines  of  capitalists,  with  a  subsequent  view 
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the  ialands?— A.  I  beliere  myself  that  it  is  absolutely  nntme.  There  ig 
■e  that  may  be  important.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of 
y  involved  in  this  dispute  lies  in  tropical  regions,  and  that  it  is  alreu^ly 
)Ulated*  This  country  does  not  need  lands  upon  which  to  colonize  its 
tpnlatioD.  and  if  it  did,  it  is  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  it 
;c<*c^ssf  nliy  populate  tropical  lands.  It  foUovrs,  therefore,  that  these  new 
IB  will  not  be  exploited  Dy  immigration  of  our  own  people,  and  that  tlnnr 
y  lapabilitie^  will  be  exploited  by  capital  which,  by  direction  of  nj^et  ial 
e,  will  bring  the  labor  of  the  orient  into  competition  with  latK>r  at 
is  is  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  going  to  become  States.  It  i^  this 
U  cTYslallizinic  a  ^^entiment  against  expansion  thronghout  the  agricul- 
ictfi  uf  the  West. 


Chicaoo,  III.,  August  11^  JS99i 

TESTIMOITT  OF  KE.  OUVEB  WILSON, 

Farmer  f  Magnolia ,  HI. 

jttng  of  the  subcommission  on  agricnlture  in  Chicago,  111.,  at  2.40  p.  m., 
IHW,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hjirris,  presiding, Mr.  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Magnolia^  111., 

t  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows  concerning  agricultural  conditions, 
plan  of  inqniry  on  agriculture  being  followed: 

dr.  A.  L.  Harr!s/>  You  may  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occnpa- 

31iver  Wils«on,  Mii^Tiolia.  111.;  occupation,  farmer. 

e  state  what  official  positions  you  hold  in  connection  with  any  farmers* 

m?— A,  I  f\m  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Illinois,  and  director  of 

'armers'  Institute  for  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  district, 
long  have  you  been  master  of  the  State  Grange?~A.  Six  years  in 

lat  extent  have  you  traveled  over  the  State  visiting  subordinate  gran  ^»s?— 
been  over  the  greater  part  of  it,  e8i)ecially  the  northern  and  c  entral 
ver  all  of  it,  prol»abIy. 

are  conversant  with  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry?— 
bat,  yes:  more  especially  in  the  northern  and  central  sections  r)f  the 

e  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
nployed  in  agricnltnral  labor,  in  the  last,  say,  20  years?— I  main  the 
:ers,  not  including  in  that  the  small  farmer  who  does  his  own  work? — 

there  is  very  ^ittle  difference.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  just  abcut  the 
bei'  employed.  Most  localities  differ;  some  have  become  more  denHely 
and  fsthers  ai^atn  have  not  as  many  in  population  as  they  had  about 
\o,    I  think  they  would  average  about  the  same. 

the  condition  of  the  hired  laborer  improved  in  the  last  20  yearn,  soci- 
tellectualiy.  or  otherwise?~A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  particularly, 
lieen  a  different  clastt  to  deal  with.    Very  largely  the  hired  help  of  the 

are  of  foreij^n  birth.    Twenty  years  ago  we  had  a  great  many  of  our 
a  citizens, 
t  has  becomf^  of  your  native-born  citizens? — A.  Largely  gone  into  the 

?hat  purpose?— A.  For  all  purposes. 

;enator  Kyle.)  Why?— A.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question.    I  supvoso  it 

3e  they  thought  there  was  more  money  in  other  business  than  thern  wan 

ir.  A.  L.  HAERrpi. )  Was  it  the  money  question  alone  or  was  it  social ?- 
together.     Financial  and  social  conditions  were  considered  better  in  the 

ienator  Kyle.)  Is  there  a  disposition  among  the  young  men  to  feel  that 
tions  are  looked  upon  as  more  respectable  and  offer  a  chance  to  f  limb 
,  and  that  the  ladder  reaches  up  from  the  farm?— A.  There  is  not  as 
ing  in  that  line  as  there  was  20  years  ago.  The  young  farmer  t<>  day 
ne  as  good  as  an>'  other  man.  He  possibly  thinks  perhaps  that  nther 
offer  a  little  better  chance  to.  as  you  say,  climb  a  little  higher. 
?timeH  feelfl  that  he  does  the  drudge  work  for  humanity  on  the  farm?— 
mes:  but  that  \  s  ]  ai  gely  done  away  with  by  improved  machinery.  T  here 
ge  work  on  the  farm  any  more.    There  is  hard  work,  but  not  drudge 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  improyed  machinery  increased  the  amonnfc  < 
lahor  that  the  employee  is  able  to  do?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  irregularity  of  employment  among  the  farm  laborers  in  yonr  pa 
of  the  State?— A.  Now,  I  don*t  quite  understand  that  question.  What  do  yc 
mean  by  that— irregularity  of  chance  for  employment? 

Q.  No.  Of  course  it  is  affected  by  the  seasons  to  some  extent.  It  is  not  like  tl 
manufacturer  who  works  all  the  year  round.  In  former  years  the  hand  would  1 
hired  in  the  summer  and  probably  until  the  fall,  and  in  the  winter  season  1 
would  not  have  employment.  Is  there  any  change  in  that?— A.  Very  little;  a  litt 
V  bit.  There  are  more  hands  employed  by  the  year  than  there  were  20  years  ag 
but  then  it  is  very  largely  hired  for  9  and  10  months. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  hired  men  the  other  2  or  3  months?— A.  Many  of  the: 
stay  throughout  the  country  working,  some  by  the  day,  or  looking  after  f eedii 
of  the  stock,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for  their  board. 

Q.  They  do  not  spend  then  in  the  winter  what  they  make  in  the  summer,  in  tl 
way  of  paying  board,  if  they  are  inclined  to  work?— A.  No;  not  generally:  tl 
average  of  them  do  not  pay  board  in  the  winter  time;  they  manage  to  make  the 
board  in  the  winter. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  they  professional  agriculturists?  Do  they  look  fo 
ward  to  the  time  when  they  can  rent  a  farm  of  their  own  and  begin  operations? 
A.  Part  of  them:  I  could  not  tell  what  per  cent,  but  I  suppose  50x)er  cent  of  the 
do,  possibly.    I  do  not  know  what  per  cent  do  get  them. 

6.  Do  manv  hoboes,  so  called,  go  into  the  country  and  remain  a  little  whi 
ana  go  around  through  the  conn t^?— A.  Very  few  in  northern  Illinois;  mare : 
southern:  a  great  many  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  demand  for  transient  labor  in  bui 
seasons?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  opx)ortunities  for  getting  it  at  the  present  time?— A.  Poor. 

Q.  Why?— A.  It  is  not  to  be  had;  they  will  not  work. 

Q.  How  are  you  able  to  supply  that  daficiency  now? — A.  By  getting  what  m< 
we  can  out  of  the  towns  and  villages  who  do  not  work  on  the  farm  regularly  bi 
go  out  for  extra  occasions  and  extra  pay. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  hours  upon  the  farm  at  the  present  time? — j 
Do  you  mean  in  the  field? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  About  9  hours. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Changed  somewhat  from  former  years?— A.  Yes:  whi 
I  was  a  boy.  From  about  7  o'clock  to  half  past  11  and  from  about  1  o*clock  to  hs 
past  6  is  the  prevailing  custom  in  central  Illinois. 

Q.  That  is  amongst  farmers  who  do  their  own  work  as  well?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Thehours,  then,  have  become  shortened?— A.  Shoi 
ened. 

Q.  Is  that  the  effect  of  any  organization  amon^  the  agricultural  laborers  thei 
selves?— A.  It  is  more  the  effect  of  organization  among  the  farmers  themselves. 

Q.  They  have  been  willing  to  concede  shorter  hours?— A.  They  did  it  for  the 
own  benefit.  They  want  a  little  time  for  something  else,  and  with  improvi 
machinery  it  is  not  necessary.    It  is  long  enough  for  a  man  and  a  team  both. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  n amber  of  days  of  employment  in  a  year  of  the  avera^ 
farm  laborer? — A.  I  suppose  from  250  to  1500  days. 

Q.  How  is  the  hired  labor  paid?— A.  Hired  by  the  month  almost  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Or  by  the  year  sometimes?— A.  Some  few  by  the  yea 
yee;  but  they  are  generally  hired  for  a  year  at  so  much  a  month;  that  is  the  ruJ 
of  course  some  are  hired  for  the  year. 

(jj.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  maximum  wages?— A.  In  central  D 
nois  the  maximum  would  be  this  year  $21  or  $22  and  board. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  For  how  many  months? — A.  Nine  or  ten. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  does  that  compare  with  a  year  ago,  and  with  oth 
recent  years?— A.  Very  little  difference;  no  difference  that  1  know  of  in  rece 
years;  higher  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  When  you  hire  a  man  by  the  year,  how  much  do  y< 
have  to  pay,  as  a  rule?— A.  You  mean  a  man  that  boards  in  the  family? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Probably  $18.    Some  heavy  cattle  feeders  will  pay  $20  by  the  yes 

Q.  That  is,  with  the  present  price  of  agricultural  products.  You  say  that 
better  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  How  about  the  relative  price  of  the  farmei 
commodities  ?— A.  Not  so  good.  I  want  you  to  understand  I  am  not  comparii 
this  year  with  absolutely  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Just  about  the  time  now,  and  about  that  time.  So  that  the  agricultur 
laoorer  has  nothing  to  complain  of  as  compared  with  those  times  ? — A.  I  can  n 
see  that  he  has. 
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Mr.  A.  L.  Haurih,  )  Does  he  complain  ?— A.  No;  I  doot  think  bo, 

r  do  you  pay? — ^A.  Caali  payments  almost  altogether 

Seaator  Ktle.)  You  woald  Dot  attempt  to  baU  tlie  market  on  the  part 

aboring  men  ?— A  No. 

I  is  in  the  federation  fields  in  citias  ?— A.  No. 

9  are  large  bodies  of  theee  men  working  in  the  dtiee^  and  members  of 

itions,  keeping  np  the  price.     Why  don't  tbey  seek  the  fields  ami  farmB, 

iTG  is  a  good  living  to  a  good  man?^A.  They  are.  a  little  bit ;  tbe  tide  is 

rom  the  city  to  the  cotintry.    A  laborer  of  tnia  city  is  coming  right  into 

borhoonl  now»  mnving  his  goods  right  there,  to  go  to  work  by  the  day  or 

He  has  lived  here  for  30  years  and  been  fair^^ancoeasful,  so  far  as  I 

lat  is,  fairly  so  for  a  laborer.    He  ia  the  seooed  one  that  has  come  in  there 

g- 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  ytmr  hired  man  is  married,  do  yon  furnish  him 

-A*  Generally. 

^hat  terms?— A.  Married  men,  as  a  rale,  get  alx»nt  $25  a  month,  honsH, 

gronnd  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre,  either  cow  fnmishtjd  or 

or  his  own,  and  team  free  of  charge  to  do  what  hauling  he  may  need, 

is  fuel, 

:>  boards  him?— A.   He  boards  himself.    That  would  be  by  the  year. 

iw  married  men  will  hire  for  H  or  V>  months ;  they  want  place  all  the 

,d. 

Senator  Kyle.  )  These  are  dairjTnen  or  stockmen,  as  a  rule? — A.  No; 

armers  and  general  feeders.     1  am  not  in  the  dairy  region  myself.    I  am 

more  for  that  section, 

Mr.  A-  L,  HARRitJ. )  Have  yon  any  crop  sharing  or  fenters?— A*  A  great 

what  terms,  aa  a  rule,  do  you  rent  to  the  crop  sharerV^ — A.  Tlie  landlord 
rom  one- third  to  one-half.    Probably  the  average  would  lie  two- fifths, 
&t  does  the  landlord  furnish?— A»  Nothing  but  the  laud  and  the  build- 
i  gets  two-fifths  for  the  land,  and  receives,  as  a  rule,  cash  for  all  grass 

t;  is  on  crop  sharing?— A.  Crop  sharing  for  the  grain.    It  is  pretty  hard 
hare  on  pasture  unless  they  are  in  partnership  in  the  stock. 

have  anything  in  the  shape  of  partnerships?— A.  Yes;  some;  not  a 
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are  you  have  that  will  you  please  inform  us  wliat  the  landlord  fumiahes 
the  tenant  furnishes,  and  the  terms  of  division?— A.  There  is  very  little 
i,  unless  they  go  into  partnership  with  stock,  and  that  varies  generally, 
ord  will  furnish  the  lan<i,  and  where  they  go  in  equal  partnertihip  on  the 
at  is,  in  owning  it— the  man  puts  his  labor  against  the  land,  and  re<?eives 
iroceeds. 

t  system  prevails  pretty  much  in  the  State,  so  far  as  you  know?— A,  So 
now,  or  nearly  so.  Of  course,  there  are  some  minor  conditions;  as  a  rule 
>rd  pays  the  taxen  on  the  real  estate;  sometimes  the  tenant  baa  to  pay  a 
lem. 

ich  of  the  two  plans  is  the  most  advisable  in  your  estimation— crop 

r  partnership?— A,  It  would  depend  altogether  on  circumstances.     One 

iKBtter  than  the  other.     It  just  depends  on  the  man  and  the  k*cality. 

■  -reat  many  tenants  in  this  State  that  could  not  rent  a  farm,  or  could 

if  tlie  stock;  they  have  not  the  capital. 

:  utor  Kyle.  )  What  do  you  know  of  apian  which  is  in  operation  in 

;,  by  which  the  owner  of  the  land  \^nll  furnish  a  farm  and  a  certain 

f  stock — horses  and  citttle— and  divide  the  prtx-eeds  equally;  the  faruier 

g  the  labor,  the  owner  furnishing  the  seed  for  the  htrm  and  the  original 

the  stocking  of  the  farm,  and  getting  half  the  increase  of  the  cattle,  hogs, 

iS,  and  letting  the  renter  make  the  original  stock  good  at  the  time  of  the 

3f  the  contracl?— A,  I  have  knowu  of  that,  but  it  in  not  general.     There 

-  system  that  is  coming  in  just  a  little,  on  corn;  1  don't  know  that  I  have 

t  on  small  grain:  A  man  pays  so  much  a  buHhel  fur  the  raising  of  the 

lat  is  the  way  he  pays  his  help,  instead  of  by  the  month;  but  it  ia  not 

Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Yon  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  your  help  not  being 
oyou  mean  they  are  foreign  immigTant8?^A.  Largely  so;  yes. 
they  an  inti^lligent  and  pr^^isperoua  class  of  farm  laborers?^ A.  It  depends 
hat  section  you  go  into;  in  many  sections  they  are. 
at  nativity  usually?- A.  Through  central  liliiioia  they  are  usually  Oer- 
dah,  and  Swedish. 
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Are  they  an  intelligent  class  of  people?— A.  Seem  to  be. 

^.  Is  there  any  tendency,  where  the^  have  an  opportunity,  of  colonizin 
getting  by  themselyea  to  preserve  their  castoms  and  language? — A.  Ck>ns: 
Ably  so. 

Q.  Where  they  are  able  to  maintain  farms  of  their  own,  are  they  incline^ 
congregate  into  communities? — A.  Nearly  altogether. 

Q.  Do  they  become  American  citizens  as  quickly  as  where  they  are  distribute 
A.  Not  as  quickly. 

Q.  It  is  more  advisable  for  them  to  distribute  themselves  among  the  native 
A.  If  it  was  left  with  me,  I  would  have  them  distributed.  I  wish  it  had  be« 
for  the  last  75  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  such  immigration  upon  the  agricultural  industry?- 
'  If  there  had  been  no  immigration  here  agriculture  would  have  been  very  p: 
itive  in  this  country. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  large  amount  of  immigration,  is  the  tendency  to  increase 
supply  beyond  the  demand?  Is  there  any  part  of  Illinois,  to  your  knowle 
where  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  labor  of  that  kind?— A.  I  have  never  kn 
yet  the  time  but  what  a  good  hand  could  find  work  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Then  the  immigrants  have  not  affected  agricultural  labor  to  its  detrimei 
A.  It  has.  I  suppose  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  immigrants  more  of 
own  boys  would  have  stayed  at  home  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  immigrants  have  driven  the  boys  from  the  farm,  or  ] 
they  gone  of  their  own  volition? — A.  Of  their  own  volition;  but  then  prob 
that  was  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Was  that  the  cause  in  New  England?— A.  The  caui 
New  England  was  that  they  had  no  farms  to  stay  on,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  ^ 
know  of  anybody  leavinj^  the  New  England  farms. 

Q.  Does  the  method  of  farming  and  living  of  the  Q«rman  farmers  in  this  cou 
have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  prices  of  agricultural  products?— A.  1  don't  tl 
their  manner  of  farming  does.  They  follow  out  the  usual  manner  of  farm 
The  Germans  with  us  are  good  farmers.  Their  manner  of  living  may  dep 
local  markets  some. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  statement  that  in  some  portions  of  the  Uu 
States  they  can  do  without  the  ordinary  luxuries  that  the  American  farmer  th 
he  must  have,  and  can  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  for  about  one-half  what  the  An 
can  farmer  can?— A.  I  don't  understand  that  they  can  raise  it  any  cheaper, 
there  is  a  great  part  of  them  whom  it  will  cost  just  as  much  to  live;  there 
classes  that  live  plainer,  use  coarser  food,  and  don't  care  for  a  variety. 

Q.  I  mean  money  outlay  in  the  raising  of  crops?— A.  They  probably  will 
lay  out  as  much  money,  for  the  simple  reason  that  many  of  them  get  more  help 
of  tne  women  and  children  than  the  Americans,  and  in  that  way  they  wUl 
spend  as  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  colored  labor  in  your  section  of 
State? — A.  Not  in  our  section;  there  is  very  little  colored  farm  labor  in  nortl 
and  central  Illinois;  a  great  deal  in  southern  Illinois. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  character  of  that  labor  w 
it  exists?- A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Is  it  efficient?— A.  As  a  class,  not  as  efficient  as  white  labor;  that  is,  in 
aggregate.  I  have  know  just  as  good  men  that  are  isolated,  just  as  good  ha 
But  take  it  where  they  depend  on  colored  labor  very  largely,  it  is  not  near! 
efficient  as  white  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  school  age  of  children  in  this  State?— A.  Six  to  2i. 

Q.  Are  your  school  facilities  good? — A.  Compared  with  other  States,  yes;  c 
pared  with  what  they  ought  to  be,  no. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  compulsory  education  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  per  cent 
rolled?— A.  I  have  not,  outside  of  my  own  county,  and  of  course  that  does 
give  it  all.    We  have  about  80  per  cent  enrolled  in  our  county,  of  school  age. 

Q.  Your  county  an  average,  is  it?— A.  Well,  I  presume  it  is  above  the  aver 
because  we  have  no  cities  in  our  county;  strictly  rural. 

Q.  Are  the  public  school  facilities  sufficient  in  your  county,  and  so  far  as 
know,  in  your  State,  considering  the  schoolhouses,  distances,  size  of  the  distr 
and  all  that  would  go  to  make  the  common  school  system? — A.  We  probably  1 
about  enough  schoolhouses. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  houses?— A.  Better  than  they  were  10  y 
ago,  a  good  deal.    A  great  many  of  them  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  teachers,  as  to  ability  to  teach  and  efficienc 
A.  They  claim  they  pass  a  sufficient  examination,  but  it  is  not  up  to  where  I  tl 
it  should  be  in  three-quarters  of  the  schools,  probably. 
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you  look  upon  your  common  school  curriculnm  ma  being  Bofflcieat  for  the 
tlii^  agricnitural  fieoiile?— A.  I  do  not- 

;a  tendency  to  improved— A    i''es. 

sat  or  Kyle.  )  Yuu  refer  ti>  the  ordinary  country  school? — A.  Yes, 
u  do  not  hiive  what  is  called  township  i!.c!h(jo\s?— A,  It  ta  not  general:  there 
^  in  the  tjtate,  working  very  satisfactorily,  1  understand,  bnt  1  don't  know 
ly  anything  about  it. 

many  of  the  young  people  go  off  to  the  high  schools  in  the  villages  after 
^"i"te  the  country  scnoolfl? — A.  A  great  many  go  to  the  State  institutionfl 

eat  many,  the  majority,  can  not  go  to  the  State  institutions?— A.  A 
ijurity  of  the  scliix>l  children  stop  with  a  common  country  school  educa- 
:ing  the  agricultural  districts,  i  suppose,  probably  Hu  or  tiO  per  cent. 
f  Mr.  A.  L  Hahris.)  What  advantage,  if  any,  to  an  agriculturist,  would 
^nl  education  be? — A.  The  same  as  to  anyone  else,  I  suppose. 
>uld  it  be  encouraged,  in  your  opinion?— A.  I  think  so. 
t  in  your  State?— A.  Very  httle. 

lat,  in  your  opinion,  U  the  earning  of  capital  employed  in  agricultural 
♦  oompareil  with  former  years,  sjiy  '40  or  40  years  ago?— A.  I  don't  think 
iug  is  as  great,  l»ecjiuse  there  is  so  much  more  capital  invested  in  the  same 
do  not  think  the  earning  is  as  great,  because  rents  are  very  little  higher  and 
doubled  in  value  over  a  great  part  of  this  State  in  the  last  2Q  or  25  years, 
lat,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  earnings  of  such  capital  as  compared  with 
les  of  business?— A.  My  opinion  would  be  that  it  is  not  so  much,  from 
ion. 

fT  Senator  KvLE/t  That  is,  in  your  section  of  the  country?— A.  In  ray 
>f  the  country,  land  running  from  here  to  2.j  and  40  miles  south  of 
gton  runs  from  87~»  to  ^l,'r>  an  acre. 

a  don't  raise  more  corn,  and  you  could  buy  that  land  years  ago  for  S^? — A» 
'  had  dewij  of  it:  but  now  the  coantrv  is  tilled  up.  To  my  c»arliest  recol- 
I  man  ga\  e  a  third  fur  rent.  Now  the  most  of  tht-m  don't  give  more  tlmn 
Ls.  Land  then  was  worth  from  $15  to  S:35  through  central  Illinois.  Now 
thfrom$Tr,  to:§l2ri. 

ey  bought  land  from  ^5  to  ^'20  per  acre  and  at  the  same  time  ranged  wheat 
nts,  so  that  they  got  i^V2  or  !^lo  worth  of  crop  out  of  the  land  that  they 
for? — ^A.  Yes,  1  have  known  right  in  my  own  section  wht^re  I  crop  of 
■ain  was  worth  more  than  the  acre  of  land  it  was  raised  on,  but  you  can 
t  here  now.  1  am  speaking  of  northern  and  central  Illinois,  and  I  believe 
jrrect. 

lat  do  you  think  about  the  presimt  system  of  taxation,  whether  it  is  just 
it.  and  what  are  the  remedits  you  would  BU^ge«t?— A,  The  farmers  of 
e  are  not  satisfied  with  thtt  system  ol  taxation. 

y  Mr.  A.L.  Haukis.)  I  wii^h  you  would,  in  th^  first  place,  state  your  sys- 
early  as  you  can,  and  then  state  the  reason  \s  hy  it  is  nn  tt  satisfactory. — A. 
know  whether  the  system  varies  much  from  other  States  or  not.  The 
3  bupposed  to  tai  all  pro]*erty  at  its  cash  value;  that  is  the  supposiHon. 
>r  Senator  Kyle.  )  Personal  and  real?— A*  PtTsonjd  and  real.  They  have 
3-  I  am  not  able  to  idve  now  just  the  different  per  cents- -certain  per 
State.  count3%  towiij^h  p,  and  district  taxes,  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
at  there  should  b  ^  sum»'  system  whert^by  all  property  shall  bear  an  oiuul 
taxation.  The  cLiim  is— and  I  guess  butfew  dispute'it— that  the  farmers 
>nnti*y  are  paying  the  big  share  of  the  taxes,  probably  IH  or  70  per  cent, 
ly  is  that?— A.  I  only  know  two  reasons.  One  is  the  sj'stem,  and  the  other 
le  farmer  can  not  cover  up  any  property,  even  if  he  is  so  inclined.  His 
'  is  all  out  undur  the  assessor  s  eye.  Of  course,  real  estate  is  the  same 
ere,  bat  personal  property  is  not;  it  is  iuipossibJe  for  the  farmer  to  cover 
ling  he  has.  The  farmers  are  not.  as  a  rale,  great  money  lenders,  so  of 
leir  aarplurf  is  generally  invested  in  real  estate  or  improvement  of  stock 
thing  of  that  kind;  so  they  keep  it  all  out,  open  Itefore  the  world.  The 
^ves  an  itemized  account  of  all  his  property, and  1  believe  he  is  about  the 
1  in  the  country  that  does.  When  the  assessor  comes  around^  he  goes  out 
arm  and  says.  How  many  horses  have  you  4  years  old.  and  how  many 
tid  how  many  hogs,  and  how  many  chickens?  1  believe  they  say  there  ia  a 
n  dogs;  but  then  they  take  them  all  the  same.  They  go  into  any  little 
nrl  little  city,  and  they  take  it  all  in  one  question.  They  ask  the  merchant, 
the  amount  of  your  merchandise;  and  some  merchants  are  honest  and 
r  give  it. 

does  not  say  how  mnch  calico,  etc. ,  but  how  mnch  merchandise?— A,  That 
»  listing  sheets;  that  is  thu  way  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial— the 
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only  ones  I  ever  saw.  There  should  be  some  way  to  make  them  all  alike.  If  oi 
man  itemizes  his  property,  every  other  man  should  do  it.  Why  this  discrepanc 
is,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  all  the  States  are  the  same.  I  think  oi 
merchants  are  just  as  honest  as  the  farmers,  but  I  notice  when  the  assessor  com* 
in  they  will  say,  '*  Let  me  see,  what  was  1  listed  at  last  year?  My  stock  of  goo< 
was  never  quite  as  low  the  1st  day  of  May  as  it  is  the  Ist  day  of  May  this  year.  '* 

Q.  How  about  the  banks?— A.  They  manage  to  get  out  of  paying  any  persom 
taxes,  prettv  nearly.    I  am  not  a  banker;  I  don't  know  just  how  they  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Under  the  custom  in  this  State  of  taxing  banks,  do  the 
escape?— A.  They  don't  escape  entirely;  they  are  assessed. 

Q.  Are  they  not  assessed  on  the  cash  value  of  their  capital  stock? — A.  I  nev« 
knew  it  to  be  done. 

Q.  Do  not  the  farmers  make  complainte  in  Michigan  about  taxation? — A.  I  doi] 
think  the  farmer  complains  about  a  just  system.  He  likes  to  pay  his  tax,  but  1 
likes  everybody  else  to  pay  his  also. 

Q.  Ton  believe  he  complains  because  he  thinks  someone  is  pajring  less  than  h 
fair  share?— A.  He  knows  it.  It  is  just  like  your  governor  came  out  2  years  a^ 
and  said  the  railroads  were  paying  one-eleventh  of  their  taxation.  I  think  yc 
will  remember  that  statement  of  the  governor  to  the  legislature.  I  suppose  wh; 
is  true  in  Michigan  is  true  in  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is,  he  thinks  they  should  pay  taxes  upon  waters 
stock  as  well  as  the  money  actually  invested? — A.  Certainly  should. 

Q.  Make  the  roads  earn  interest  on  tiiat  amount?— A.  I  have  paid  mileage  c 
watered  stock  coming  up  here  to-day  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  railroads  of  Michigan,  however,  are  paying  $l,0(X),Oi 
a  year,  and  if  tiiat  is  only  one-eleventh  of  what  they  should  pay,  would  that  stat 
ment  mean  that  they  should  pay  $11,000,(K)0? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Their  total  earnings  are  only  about  |30,0(X),000  inside  of  the  State,  whi< 
would  mean  a  tax  of  S3^  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipte.  If  the  farmer  had  to  pi 
that,  would  he  not  think  he  was  pretty  heavily  taxea?— A.  Well,  you  may  look 
up  and  see  if  I  am  quoting  him  correctly.  You  have  no  right  to  question  yoi 
governor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  stated  the  shortcomings  of  your  systei 
What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to  amendments  to  your  system  thj 
would  remedy  the  evils  complained  of? — A.  Any  just  system  would  suit  me. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  any  improvement  over  the  present  system? — j 
Yes,  I  have  thought  of  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  system  that  I  wou 
care  to  give  out  here.  All  our  organization  asks  is  a  just  and  equitable  system  ( 
taxation;  it  does  not  outline  any. 

Q.  Is  not  the  trouble  to  get  at  some  svstem  unless  someone  makes  a  start? — j 
Certainly;  and  we  suppose  that  you  fellows  are  to  make  the  stert.  We  tell  yc 
what  we  want,  and  you  figure  it  out. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Le^latares  will  never  figure  those  things  out  unle 
some  person  tekes  the  initiative.  If  the  farmers  of  Illinois  or  the  Stete  Gran| 
would  figure  out  something  and  place  it  before  the  legislature,  are  not  the  chanc 
that  they  would  get  an  improvement?— A.  We  are  working  on  it,  but  there 
nothing  definite  yet  which  we  can  give  out  as  to  new  systems.  We  want  evei 
man  to  pay  according  to  what  he  is  worth,  no  matter  whether  he  is  a  miner, 
farmer,  a  merchant,  or  a  lawyer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Isn't  there  a  new  system  of  assessing  pei-sonal  proper 
now  being  put  into  operation  in  Chicago?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Does  that  extend  over  the  State?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  different  system 
this  city  from  that  existing  over  the  Stete.    There  is  supposedly  a  dijfferent  syste 
over  the  State.    They  are  working  a  little  different.    There  is  very  little  chang 
I  think  there  is  a  law  especially  for  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  advocate  the  plan  you  suggested  a  mome 
ago— a  modification  of  the  present  system  of  scheduling  property? — A.  As  loi 
as  we  schedule  property  I  would  make  it  obligatory  upon  every  man  to  make  1 
own  schedule  and  itemize  his  property. 

O.  How  often  is  your  land  appraised?- A.  Every  two  years. 

Q.  So  that  the  new  improvements  are  added  to  the  value  of  the  property;  how? 
A.  New  improvemente  may  be  added  each  year. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  statement  has  been  made  that  there  has  beeo 
serious  decline  in  the  price  of  agricultural  products  in  the  last  few  years  coi 
pared  with  10  years  ago?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  With  5  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  just  about  5  years  ago.  You  can  go  back  ju 
5  years  for  the  decline.  They  were  as  low  4  years  ago  as  they  are  now,  but  5  yea 
ago  and  the  preceding  5  years  they  were  higher  than  they  are  now. 
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he  tendency  still  to  decline?— A.  It  aeemu  to  be  at  the  present  time. 

hat  tm©  with  all  claaseH  of  agricultural  products:— A,  All  grain  prod  nets. 
w  abont  live  sU^k?— A.  There  is  not  mnch  ditlerence  in  that,  1  stip^io^e. 
S!  there  been  any  decline  in  the  valne  of  agricultural  binds  in  this  State  in 
' — A.  Ko.    Agricnitural  land  in  this  State  is  higher  than  it  waa  It)  years 


A.  The  price  of  land  is.    The  price  of  prodnctH  ia 
In  the  laiit  10  years.    There 


?  price  is  going  up? 

wn. 

r  Senator  Kyi^r,  )  Land  is  rising,  yon  say?— A. 

no  rise  in  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

7  Mr.  A-  L.  HAkius,  j  Land  is  no  higher  than  it  was*  4  years  ago?— A.  No» 

snpj^OBO  not;  not  as  high  as  it  wiis  ii  years  ago.  *iu\t^,  '  V^ry  htth»  change, 

f  decline  in  the  produeiTig  capacity  of  your  soil?— A.     Not  for  iiortheTn 

ral  Illinois,  and  I  think  not  for  southern.    There  is  an  iucreaae  in  central 

rather  than  a  decrease. 

im  what  canse? — A,  Rotation  of  crops,  largely ,  and  fertilizers, 

yon  use  commercial  f ertUizers?— A.  None  need  in  the  State*  as  far  as  I 

Tiyard?— A.  And  clover.    Clover  is  the  larireet  I  know  of, 

i  the  increase  in  the  production  of  the  soil  is  bron^^t  about  by  carefnl 

— A.  Carefnl  farming  and  tilling.    That  lias  been  a  ^reat  thing  in  the 

ong  farmers.     Many  farms  have  increased  une-fourth  and  some  one-half 

ere  matter  of  tilling. 

1  mean  the  increase  in  the  prodnctiveneas? — A.  The  production  of  the 

dn$c  the  increase  of  production  into  consideration «  does  it  equalize  the 
in  the  price  of  the  farm  products  over  a  few  years  ago? — A.  Well,  almost. 
^  not  quite.     It  will  not  do  so  for  the  hwt  10  years. 

re  you  any  statement  to  make  in  rei^tLrd  to  the  benefit  of  small  farms? — 
k  great  benefit  §o  far  ba  the  community  is  concerned,  in  my  estimutiun, 
ftr  as  school  advantages  and  social  ml  vantages  are  conceme<l,  it  is  aKTeat 
^e,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  country  at  large.  In  uther 
every  man  were  able  to  own  hb*  own  little  farm  we' would  have  a  much 
lie  of  affairs  than  we  have  now. 

here  any  advantage  in  the  large  farm  over  the  small  farm? — A.  I  think 
e  only  man  that  1  know  of  that  has  made  any  money  in  the  last  few  years 
is  the  small  farmer. 
'^"Tiator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  tendency  with  reference  to  large  farms 

1:  up  into  smaller  oises?— A.  Not  much  yet 

1  to  have  2.j  years  iigo  what  is  called  iKinanza  farms,  like  the  Sullivan 
^urd  County  and  Champaign  County.  What  has  b«*come  of  them? — A. 
d  they  are  nearly  all  broken  up,  but.  in  the  last  25  years  1  suiipos*^  the  ordi- 
iis  have  gotteu  larger  rather  than  smaller.  Of  course  Sullivan *8  and  those 
ve  been  divided  up. 
^      TO  the  only  ones  that  could  l>e  styled  bonanza  farms?— A.  Yes,     They 

-    no  tendency  to  aggregate  quarter-section  farms  into  section  f firms?— 
hat  I  know  of  in  this  .State. 

lat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  depreciation  in  farm  productet— 
►ume  there  are  several  reasons. 

1  think  there  must  be  several  leakages  then? — A.  I  think  so, 
lich.  if  stopped,  would  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmer? — 
ik  one  leakage  is  the  lranHi»ortation.  1  think  tranaportjition  is  too  high, 
it  coats  too  much  to  haudlt?  the  grain :  it  co8t«  the  consumer  becansc  ho  is 
ivay  from  the  prc:>ducer;  or.  in  other  words,  there  are  too  miiny  bijtween 
ncer  of  farm  iiroducts  and  the  consumer.  I  believe  the  consumer  to-day 
:  about  as  much  as  he  should  pay,  and  that  there  are  too  many  between 
acer  and  the  consumer, 

*He  called  middlemenV—A.  CaUed  middlemen.  Of  course  they  must  all 
vmg- 

i  they  feeling  the  depression?— A.  I  don't  know  how  they  could. 
r  Mr.  Ct>Nt*Ek.  I   Yon  say  you  think  tTanBportation  charges  are  too  high, 
higher  now  than  they  have  been  in  the  pimtf — A,  Not  in  the  past,  us  far 
'.  remember.     1  don't  know  where  it  was  many  years  ago. 
•  in  the  last  10  years?— A.  Very  little  difference.    They  fi actuate  with  us 
ometimes  a  little  higher  than  others.    1  think  they  are  about  the  same. 
J.  don't  think  transportation  charges  are  lower  now  than  they  were  10 
>?— A.  I  don't  know,     1  never  looked  the  matter  up. 
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Q.  Or  20  years  ago?— A.  As  long  as  I  have  had  anything  to  do  ^  ith  ship] 
the  rates  have  averaged  abont  the  same. 

O.  How  long  is  that?— A.  Probably  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  is,  local  rates.— A.  Local  rates  are  ail  I  k 
abont.  I  don't  know  anything  abont  throngh  rates — ^that  is,  I  conld  not  j 
figures  here. 

O.  Has  the  amonnt  produced  had  any  effect? — A.  No  donbt  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  competition  from  for< 
coontries— Argentine  Repnblic,  Bnssia,  and  so  on? — A.  That  has  had  qnit< 
effect,  there  is  no  donbt  of  that. 

Q.  Those  are  variable  factors,  bnt  at  the  same  time  are  not  the  transporta 
charges  a  sort  of  a  fixed  factor? — A.  Of  course.  In  the  last  20  years  we  1 
opened  up  great  fields  west  of  us,  even  in  our  own  country,  that  we  have  com 
competition  with,  and  those  things  must  all  be  considered. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  too  many  middlemen.  You  want  to  get  to  the  consu 
by  the  shortest  possible  course,  is  that  your  idea? — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plan  devised  that  you  think  will  secure  that? — A.  Only,  ai 
as  agriculture  is  concerned,  through  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.  )  How  can  the  farmers  be  organized  for  their  own  benefi 
A.  By  merely  getting  together  and  being  organized.  Somebody  said  the  wa 
resume  was  to  resume,  and  the  way  to  orxanize  is  to  organize. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  causes  to  induce  the  organizatio 
the  farmers?— A.  Several  causes;  one  cause  being  that  everything  else  is  on 
ized.  Some  may  say  they  are  org^anized  against  the  farmers,  but  I  believe  1 
are  organized  for  their  own  interest  That  one  thing  has  forced  them  to  orgai 
They  see  that  people  in  towns  and  cities  have  better  social  and  educational  ad' 
tages;  they  see  the  only  way  out  of  it  is  to  organize,  to  get  together  and  dis 
matters  of  mutual  interest  to  them;  not  only  the  best  manner  of  cultivation, 
discuss  the  great  economic  questions,  discuss  transportation,  the  foreign  marl 
and  all  other  questions  that  are  of  interest  to  the  agricultunst. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conoer.  )  Are  the  farmers  of  Illinois  better  organized  now  1 
they  have  been  in  the  past  10  years? — A.  Yes,  I  guess.  There  are  some  orgai 
tions  that  were  better  10  years  ago;  our  organization  is  better  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  the  Grange  as  effective  as  it  was  25  years  ago  in 
State?— A.  I  think  it  is  more  so,  in  le^slation. 

Q.  You  have  effected  some  good  legislation,  then,  as  the  result  of  organizatio 
A.  We  think  so.  State  and  national  as  well. 

Q.  Can  you  state  some  of  the  things  you  have  accomplished?— Au  Well,  1 
some  years  ago  we  effected  some  legislation  in  regard  to  railroads,  which  is  or 
statute  books  to-day  and  known  as  the  granger  laws  of  Illinois,  giving  the 
roads  to  understand  that  they  are  amenable  to  State  laws.  That  was  when 
bill  was  up  to  reduce  the  passenger  tariff  from  4  cents  to  3  cents.  Tdere  was 
a  railroad  in  the  State  that  obeyed  it  when  the  1st  of  July  came  and  the  fari 
carried  it  to  the  supreme  court  for  decision,  and  the  decision  was  given  to 
farmers.  They  have  done  that  much,  and  the  effects  you  know  in  the  oleoi 
garine  fights,  the  pure-food  law,  and  the  raising  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agr: 
ture  to  a  cabinet  position;  and  the  organized  farmers  of  this  country  are  enti 
re8i)onsible  for  free  rural  mail  delivery,  which  is  becoming  more  general  aXi. 
time.  I  believe  there  are  5  or  6  stations  in  this  State  working  satistai-torily. 
organized  farmers  have  largely  instituted  the  farm  telephone,  which  is  going  1 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  civilization,  if  I  might  use  the  term,  that  has  < 
come  about.  In  other  words,  it  is  going  to  bring  the  farmer  into  closer  relat 
with  the  world  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

Q.  Is  that  put  into  use  in  this  State? — A.  Very  largely,  in  different  secti 
We  have  a  system  in  our  section.  There  are  4  systems  there  with  which  we  1 
reciprocal  service.    Bight  from  my  own  home  I  can  talk  to  over  200  families. 

Q.  In  your  county?— A.  Not  all  in  the  county.  I  am  very  close  to  3  coun 
They  are  reciprocal  lines  under  different  systems.  All  that  has  been  broi 
about  largely  oy  being  advocated  in  organizations.  That  is  a  great  improven 
over  the  old  condition;  it  is  one  of  the  great  improvements;  it  is  going  to  bei 
the  farmer;  it  is  going  to  bring  him  into  touch  with  the  world.  I  would  not  1 
been  here  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  farm  telephone.  Your  message  would  n 
have  reached  me  in  time  unless  you  had  hired  a  messenger. 

Q.  You  live  out  of  the  village?— A.  Live  out  quite  a  way.  It  is  going  to  1 
the  farmer  in  touch  with  the  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Does  your  organization  in  this  State  attempt  to  assisi 
individual  farmer  in  the  marketing  of  his  fruit  or  in  the  purchase  of  his  supplit 
A.  Well,  we  have  made  arrangements  wherebv  he  can  purchase  his  supplies. 
State  organization  is  not  in  business  for  itself.    It  has  made  arrangements  w 
he  can  purchase  supplies  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 
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le  members  of  the  grange  have  received  some  considerable  benefits  in  that  i 
their  organization?— A.  Yes,  those  that  nse  it. 

^v  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Grange  in  the  State  g   '-. 

floorishing? — A.  In  a  very  flourishing  condition,  yes.  t*  .- 

creasing  in  nnmber8?->A.  Increasing  in  numbers.    I  have  not  the  figures  I* 

>wing  the  increase;  the  last  reports  snow  an  increase,  gradual  increase.  {•  *    . 

(yMr.  Conger.)  About  what  would  be  the  approximate  increase  in  the  k 

rship  of  the  Grange  in  the  State  of  Illinois?— A.  Oh.  I  hardly  know  now  i 

is;  It  is  not  so  strong  as  some.    I  believe  it  is,  approximately,  20,000.  ^    , 

ij  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Now  we  come  to  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  trans-  * 

m,  which  you  think  changes  the  cost  of  production,  this  cost  of  production  "^ 

ig  the  interest  account.— A.  I  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly  what  it  costs  per  f-    -                  ~  \:  -' '5"*?^ 

raise  a  crop  in  our  section  of  the  State,  and  of  course  the  same  condition  ).    .            '.'.  .v  *;  ^Ivl^ 

[1  other  parts  of  the  State.    You  know  the  condition  of  Illinois.    There  is  ['    ,.  .             ,*   >  *'  ^'^m^J**. 

strip  of  central  and  northern  Illinois  that  is  almost  identical  in  soil  and  ^                 *    «..  r.   }fj'^ 

.    In  estimating  the  cost  of  production  we  could  take  account  of  interest,  *  •-    '    \   !    ,v .  -  ^*.jf;^ 

^1  vary  some,  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.    We  consider  that  it  \  '          "         *  .'',■,*•*•' ;^j 

>m  $10  to  $11  per  acre  to  raise  a  crop  of  com  and  put  it  in  the  crib,  count-  .-  /* .  ^'"t^^ 

rest  on  the  money.    Of  course,  that  is  land  valued  at  $80  or  $90  an  acre.  ;  "           '        »  '•     'I'v^'^i 

>w  many  bushels  of  com  do  you  raise  i>er  acre  on  the  countay  at  large? —  *  .              .     i^  i   .  • : :?  vi 

seldom  get  under  40.  ;        r  •    #   .'•.*'.•;  ^J 

ly  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  you  average  50?— A.  You  can  not  take  that  belt  to  .   /       j  ^     *  '  '  *^.#  -•! 

qnite50.  *                   •     ..-.,-v''\Ir 

>wii  around  Champaign  is  it  over  50?— A.  The  Illinois  average  is  26.  ,:             »            .    *  r-  ::. . ,  ,> 

mow  a  good  many  around  Champaign  that  get  60. — A.  Some  get  75.  1"                •  ,  •  '•   ^^^i^:'  V*i 

hat  is  your  average  price  per  buAel?— A.  Twenty-six  cents  now,  I  believe  "•           *  •*'         •,  i^  <:  >:': 

B  local  market.  ;   .   ^*     •     ..?.*      T 

id  it  will  run  about  that  way  all  the  year,  and  sometimes  a  little  higher? —  •   r  ."     •    *       '  -.'   '\- 

It  was  30  this  last  spring.                                                                          ^  -    '    V    '*^:•'^u\/ 

28  it  would  be  $14  per  acre? — A.  You  are  taking  the  garden  spot.  ^       »'        .  •    .  <\'-  *    ' 

jn  counting  50  bushels  to  the  acre.— A.  Count  it  at  26  and  see  where  we  -    '                      ^  •  ;  - .  .•. 

y  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  your  average  of  $11  per  acre  a  fair  one  for  the  &%ate?—  .    .    V  .       •."  -*        *  ^ 

onid  not  cost  them  quite  as  much.    It  takes  more  work,  but  labor  is  not  ''-:.< 

higl^-  f  •  .  \  ... 

y  Senator  Etlb.)  Is  corn  their  crop?    Is  it  not  a  fruit  center?— A.  Fruit  •   ,  ».  "^ 

sat.  '  -  .  .      '      *  '*  'y.- 

you  have  to  take  them  both;  fruit  is  the  staple  crop? — A.  Fourteen  dol-  ^   ,  '      .-.^.I.    *^ 

is  put  for  the  whole  country  $8 — the  cost.  '        t"-        .".•.?• 

lat  is  for  the  seven  staple  products? — A.  1  believe  that  is  the  way  Secretary  •  -:.'.:  \'.., 

puts  it.  ,        i:^  r>  . 

)n  say  it  costs  you  $11  to  raise  corn? — A.  From  $10  to  $11.  '    "       ?        .v « . .' '' 

lat  leaves  you  $3  per  acre,  and  at  the  same  time  ^rou  have  had  the  interest  /  /•  '  '.  / 

)ur  investment;  a  160-acre  farm  at  $80  i)er  acre  is  $12,800-,  in  addition  to  "  ■     »-       '  '^'  i,"  . 

per  acre  you  get  the  interest  at  6  per  cent— if  you  think  that  is  a  fair  rate —  .  ; .  .  *. 

00.  You  are  in  the  banking  business  and  also  in  the  agricultural  business  j^  '  •'  '■  , ; 
imetime. — A.  Yes,  if  you  always  had  that.  It  varies  on  the  bushel.  It  ,.  ,  •  *  .  -. 
)in  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel  to  raise  com.    That  is  the  general  experience  in  :    ■  '. 

kt  com  belt.    I  put  it  at  22  cents;  but  you  must  understand  one  thing:  My  ''  i     •     '      •  *  ^ 

3  is  putting  It  on  the  farm;  it  is  not  counting  anything  for  the  marketing;  . .    ^^    ... 

ies  accordmg  to  the  locality.  ^  .  r    ' 

>a  count  the  farm,  I  believe,  of  160  acres  at  $12,000.    A  man  that  is  capable  .  ,         '•  *  '  r 

ing  any  other  $12,000  business  his  services  mn  from  §1,500  to  .S'3.000, 1  •     '. '  .^ 

to  manage  the  business.— A.  He  would  expect  that  for  his  services.    It  *'.•."    ..'* 

\  just  as  good  a  man  to  run  a  160-acre  farm  as  it  does  to  run  any  other  *'•'>,';• 

i;  so  if  you  take  that  out,  you  have  not  counted  anything  for  his  services. 

dn  farmers  in  the  last  10  years,  take  them  as  a  class,  in  this  State  have  '<  *  /    '  *,  •' 

lade  but  verv  little  money.    They  have  made  a  living;  most  of  them  make  ;    ,         • '  ^; 

iving,  and  uiey  have  educated  their  children.  .    •      ".  ', 

id  have  their  capital  left? — A.  And  have  their  capital  left;  but  they  have  .     .   ,     • 

red  anything.  '. ,  • .  •. 

ive  they  had  as  much  worry  about  the  possibility  of  failure  as  the  merchant 

ig  on  the  streets? — A.  If  you  count  a  certain  amount  of  worry — he  can  ,  ,  . 

n  a  farm.    He  has  the  elements  to  contend  with.    If  he  knew  in  the  spring 

le  weather  would  be  he  would  know  how  and  when  to  plant  and  plow,  but  '  -  --'*- 

■j  know  anything  about  it;  and  if  he  fixes  for  a  dry  season  he  may  have  a 

1,  and  vice  versa. 

W  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  your  opinion,  do  combinations  formed  to  control 
ffect  the  prices  of  farm  products?— A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  In  what  way  are  tbey  lorming,  and  how  do  they  control  prioes?~A.  "Wen, 
they  have  never  let  m»^  into  the  ejuict  secret  of  how  tbey  operate  a  combinatioii, 
bat  combination,  as  a  mle,  cnts  off  competition.  We  find  right  here  that  the 
grain  elevators  in  my  town  in  the  last  5  years,  I  will  ss^— and  I  gnees  I  am  safe — 
these  elevators  have  not  varied  one-eiffhth  of  a  cent,  when  yon  go  to  one  mmn  to 
sell  grain  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  fellows;  thev  are  paying  abeolntely 
actnally  the  same  price.  It  is  virtually  the  same  as  if  we  had  bat  one  grain  man 
in  the  town. 

8.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  That  is,  at  the  initial  point  of  shipment?— A.  Tea. 
.  There  is  no  open  market  at  all?— A.  No  open  market  at  all.    SometinieB 
towns  vary  a  little;  rates  may  vary  a  little  on  diiierent  roads;  bat  the  grain  men 
themselves  are  paying  abont  the  same. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.)  How  sumy  elevators  have  yon  in  yoor  city? — ^A. 
There  are  only  the  two  at  onr  shipping  point. 


O.  They  are  on  the  same  road?—- A.  Same  ro«l._ 


Owned  by  different  parties?— A.  Run  by  different  parties.  I  think  they  are 
owned  there,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  who  owns  an  elevator  simply  bminae 
there  is  a  man  in  it;  bnt  I  think  these  are  both  individnals.  I  think  tney  are  not 
company  warehonses  such  as  are  scattered  aronnd. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  company  warehouses  in  yonr  section  of  the  State?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  do  you  mean  by  those?— A.  A  company  is  formed 
that  owns  a  line  of  warebonses  along  a  certain  line  of  railroad. 


Q.  Acompanyof  nonresidents?— A.  Yes,  ix>ssibly. 


The  company  has  a  name?— A.  Generally. 

Q.  What  is  the  name?— A .  That  don*t  ^nerally  get  out— abont  the  name.  All 
we  know  is  the  man  that  is  running  it.  They  don't  generally  tell  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  You  know  he  is  part  of  the  system?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  headquarters  of  which  is  at  a  distance?— A.  Generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  they  put  up  more  than  one  elevator  at  the  same 
place?— A.  I  have  never  known  of  it;  tney  put  them  on  the  same  line  of  railroad. 

Q.  If  two  elevators  happen  to  be  in  the  same  place,  do  they  try  to  get  them  to 
pool?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  they  find  an  elevator  at  that  place,  do  they  buy  that  one  or  build  one  ?— 
A.  Tliey  will  buy  if  they  can.  They  are  trying  to  do  that  along  the  line.  The 
Illinois  Central,  extending  from  the  north  to  the  south  end  of  the  State,  is  trying 
to  buy  the  elevators,  I  am  told. 

Q.  If  you  owned  an  elevator,  and  this  companv  should  come  along  and  try  to 
buy  you  out,  and  you  refused  to  sell,  and  they  should  put  up  an  elevator  and 
commence  business,  what  would  be  your  end?— A.  If  I  could  compete  with  them, 
I  would  get  along ;  but  if  I  could  not,  I  would  go  down. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  the  same  advantages  from  the  road  that  the  company 
would  get— the  same  terminal  advantages? — A.  I  am  always  under  great  doobt 
whether  1  would  get  them  or  not,  even  if  I  expected  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  absolute  proof,  but  I  think  there  is  a  little  advantage  to  big  shippers, 

Q.  You  say  there  are  two  men  in  your  town,  and  they  pay  suDetantialiy  the 
same  price ;  but  do  they  sell  at  ttie  same  place,  and  are  they  shipping  to  the  same 
point? — A.  Not  always.  Our  local  grain  dealers  now  sell  very  largely  right  on 
the  track,  supposedly  to  somo  big  shipper.  That  would  go  to  substantiate  my 
answer  to  your  other  question,  that  probably  the  big  shipper  gets  a  little  rake  off 
somewhere. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  yon  think  he  would  not  gain  anything  by  shipping 
on  to  the  terminal  point?— A.  Well,  at  times  they  ship  to  the  terminal  point,  but 
very  largely  now  in  our  town  they  sell  at  so  much  on  the  track. 

Q.  Their  belief  being  that  the  other  fellow  can  afford  to  ship  better  than  they 
can  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  supposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  ship  your  grain  to  Chicago,  I  suppose?- A.  Onr 
grain  mostly  now  comes  here  to  Chicago.  We  ship  corn  south  to  the  Gulf  cmi- 
siderably. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  To  New  Orleans?- A.  Not  this  year.  Our  com  was 
not  gooa  enough  for  export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  say  there  is  not  one-eighth  of  a  cent  difference 
a  bushel  between  your  2  warehouses.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — A.  That 
they  don't  want  to  work  against  one  another.    They  know  the  grain  has  to  come. 

Q.  Your  supposition  is  that  they  have  agreed  on  the  price  in  the  morning? — A^ 
Well,  they  mostly  have  to  do  that.  You  and  I  understand  the  markets,  and  get- 
ting the  markets  here  we  know  exactly  onr  margin.  They  do  confer  sometimes. 
It  was  made  up,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all— well  satisfied  of  it  as  I  can  be,  but  I  don't 
absolutely  know. 
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Q.  fBy  Senator  Kyle.)  Does  each  buyer  get  a  card  indicating  the  agreed  price?—  | 

A.  I  believe  so;  generally  a  telegram. 

Q.  Where  do  uiey  come  from? — A.  Different  points  where  they  buy.    All  go  to  j 

the  Chicago  market,  no  matter  where  they  sell.    Our  home  market  is  governed  i 

entirely  by  the  Chicago  market,  and  that  is  what  they  sell  at.  \ 

Q.  Somebody  mnst  send  ont  these  ci^'ds?— A.  Yes;  I  suppose  they  must. 

9.  Do  they  come  from  the  same  party  or  different  parties,  if  they  come  from 
Chicago,  for  instance?— A.  I  don't  know.    The  cards  look  about  the  same.  | 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habkis.)  If  there  is  an  understanding  between  your  local  ' 

defuers  the  Chicago  man  would  not  cut  much  figure,  would  he? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  trouble  exist,  at  this  end  of  the  line  or  at 
your  end  of  the  une?— A.  This  end  of  the  line  in  fixing  the  prices,  and  that  end  of  1 

the  line  in  working  together  without  com];)etition  there. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  the  large  elevator  men  substantially  control  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Chicago?— -A.  I  think  they  do,  very  largely. 

Q.  Withoutregard  to  the  price  of  wheat  at  other  points?— A.  Oh,  no.  Of  course 
they  are  governed  somewhat  by  the  f orei^  markets. 

Q.  Is  the  present  system  of  selling  gram  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  of  your 
State?— A.  Not  very. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  study  of  the  difference  between  the  prices  in  Liver- 
pool and  the  prices  at  Chicago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  own  town?— A.  We  have  studied  it  up  some. 

Q.  JLnd  what  do  you  find  to  be  the  result? — A.  Quite  a  difference.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  figure  out  exactly  as  to  all  the  causes.  Still  there  is  quite  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  grain  man. 

Q.  As  against  the  producer? — A.  Against  the  producer* 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  elevator  system  of  Chicago?— A.  I^o  personal  knowledge,  other  than  super- 
ficial knowledge.    Of  course,  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  express  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  with  reference  to  the  insti- 
tution?— A.  That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  matter.  I  don't  know  what  they 
call  it.  We  call  it  gambling.  On  the  board  of  trade  I  believe  they  have  another 
Dfune  for  it.  Our  people  have  never  been  able  to  see  where  it  benefited  the  pro- 
ducer, although  some  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  have  tried  to  show 
US  that  it  increased  the  price  of  our  products  from  20  to  33i  per  cent.  We  haven*t 
been  educated  up  to  that  point  yet. 

Q.  You  have  an  idea  tnat,  but  for  the  manipulations  on  the  board  of  trade 
here,  you  would  get  a  better  price  for  your  grain? — A.  Sometimes  it  goes  that  way. 
As  a  rule,  I  do,  yes.  I  think  there  is  nothing  gained  by  manipulating  the  markets 
We  realize  sometimes.  Now,  at  the  time  when  they  raise  the  price  here  by  any 
manipulation  on  the  board  of  trade,  it  very  seldom  affects  the  average  farmer. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  comer,  for  instance,  I  remember  the  time  that  grain  was 
sold  here  in  Chicago  for  85  cents  more  than  it  was  sold  the  same  day  in  my  home 
town— just  a  certain  condition  in  manipulation.  Who  did  it  help?  It  did  not 
help  the  farmer;  it  heli>ed  the  speculator.  They  had  grain  here,  but  no  local  buyer 
could  buy  on  these  markets  because  probably  it  only  lasted  24  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you,  as  an  organization,  ever  attempted  to 
have  any  legislation  regulating  public  warehouses  or  elevators?— A.  We  have 
taken  some  action  on  that. 

9*  Has  your  action  been  beneficial? — A.  Well,  it  has  never  crystallized  into  any- 
thing definite  yet,  as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

Q.  This  being  the  great  grain  center  of  the  country,  from  a  shipi)ing  point  of 
view,  could  not  you  benefit  your  condition  very  greatly  by  proper  legislation,  after 
studying  into  the  conditions  that  surround  it? — A.  That  is  what  we  have  attempted 
to  do,  but  we  have  never  been  strong  enough  ^et. 

Q.  How  much  have  the  railroads  had  to  do  with  this  combination?— A.  I  presume 
they  have  had  considerable. 

Q.  In  what  way?— A.  Working  on  the  inside,  in  this  way.  For  instance,  this 
new  line  of  road  being  extended  through  the  central  part  of  this  State  is  refusing 
to  allow  any  individual  elevators  to  be  put  up  on  that  Ime;  evidently  they  are  work- 
ing in  with  the  elevator  men. 

9«  The  company  itself?— A.  The  company  itself  is  refusing  any  land-grant 
privileges  for  elevator  purposes  to  indiviauals. 

Q.  Are  elevators  being  erected  on  the  line  of  the  road? — A.  Not  yet;  it  is  not  com- 
pleted.   There  are  to  be.    The  lumber  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  elevators. 

hey  have  just  besun  grading  the  road  in  the  last  few  days. 

Q.  (By  Senator  KTLE.)  Have  you  any  system  of  public  elevators  here  in  the 
State,  public  warehouses?— A.  I  have  understood  so.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  _ 


^, 
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Q.  Don't  know  anything  abont  the  law  of  1871  regnlstlng  public  grain 
houses,  and  the  contest  before  the  courts? — A.  Do  you  refer  now  to  the  h 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  grain? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Tes.— A.  I  know  something  of  that  law.  I  n 
stand  they  are  not  living  up  to  it  very  closely. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  W as  it  amended  so  that  they  could  h iiy  a  few  years  i 
A.  That  was  the  law.  I  thought  you  referred  to  an  amendment,  and  wheth< 
organization  had  done  any  work. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  effect  of 
gamblers.  1  wish  you  would  describe  to  the  suboommissiot],  m  far  as  you  c 
what  way  they  affect  the  price  to  the  producer? — A.  You  are  HpeaMng 
speculative  market? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  puts  and  calls. — A.  As  I  understand  the  farmers  ( 
State,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  legitimate  work  of  the  boanl  of  tra^le. 
realize  that  that  is  a  necessity,  and  we  also  consider  that  there  is  no  advanta 
selling  more  wheat  in  the  city  of  Chicago  probably  in  a  day  thati  i.^  produc 
the  United  States  in  a  year;  that  the  facts  are  misleading,  and  that  the  wor 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  at  present  depress  aflricultural  iircKincts. 

Q.  Dees  it  rob  the  producer  of  the  benefit  of  the  natural  law  of  »rippl 
demand?— A.  I  think  so.  Supply  and  demand  have  something  to  do  with  ii 
not  altogether  by  a  lon^  ways. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  mto  the  working  of  the  interstate-commerce  law?"A 
very  much. 

(j.  How  does  your  organization  look  upon  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Comi 
Oinmiission?— A.  It  was  through  the  organization,  largely,  that  the  inter 
commerce  law  was  passed;  but  there  are  probably  some  loopholen  in  it  that 
not  expected  by  the  organization  to  be  in  it. 

Q.  How  were  those  loopholes  made? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  define  cl« 

Q.  In  other  words,  were  they  made  bv  conflicting  interestj^.  —  A.  Most  like 

<^.  Would  there  be  any  advanta||ge  in  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Intei 
Commerce  Commission,  in  your  opinion?— A.  I  think  there  would.  It  con 
made  of  great  advantage. 

Q.  Is  there  a  demand  among  the  agriculturists  for  that  le,i?islation?^A.  ' 
is  a  general  demand,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  this  State  for  the  interstate  Comi 
Commission  to  have  more  power. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  think  the  law  should  be  amended  to  perm 
railroads  to  pool  their  freight  rates? — A.  Well,  if  you  want  to  kuow  what  1 1 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  have  railroad  companies  or  not  at  all,  i 
come  down  to  that.    I  think  the  Government  had  better  control  them  entir 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  Ghovernmeiit  ownership?- 
aiii  in  favor  of  Government  control,  if  possible;  if  it  can  not  eontroJ  tht-m 
I  ;im  in  favor  of  Government  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  do  you  think  about  the  proponition  to  allow 
people  to  pool  their  freight  income,  legally? — A.  I  can't  see  where  any  po 
benefit  can  come  to  the  producer.  The  benefit  must  be  the  hi  iietit  to  theVaili 
which  undoubtedly  there  is.     Individually  I  would  be  opposeil  to  it  on  nrin 

Q.  Have  you  given  that  matter  much  thought? — A.  We  have  talked  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  the  rates  were  substantially  fixed  by  the 
state  Commerce  Commission,  by  consent  of  the  roads,  and  they  were  placed 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseiou,  to  sec 
the  rates  were  carried  out  and  observed  as  agreed  upon,  would  you  still 
objections  to  pooling?— A.  I  would.  In  fact  there  would  be  very  little  neetl 
if  it  was  carried  out  fully.  Let  each  one  take  its  own  share.  1 1  won  !d  nut  mal 
difference  it  does  now,  of  course,  if  you  had  a  set  rate  that  was  carried  i 
all  points. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  open  competition  with  railroads  as  in  everything  i 
Ai  As  in  everything  else. 

<^.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  Federal  pure- food  law?— A.  Yes- 

Q.  Have  you,  as  between  the  different  bills  that  have  been  introduced  it 
pn^ss,  an  opinion  as  to  which  one  would  be  of  most  advantage  to  the  agric 
ists? — A.  I  could  not  name  it  just  now. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  Brosius  bill,  putting  the  matter  in  the  hai 
the  Agricultural  Department?— A.  Yes,  I  have  looked  at  it;  i  have  not  bI 
it  very  carefully. 

Q.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  legislation  at  least  in  that  line?- 
think  so;  I  think  so. 

Q.  From  the  operation  of  the  Federal  and  State  laws  against  the  spn 
disease  among  domestic  animals,  do  you  think  they  have  been  sufiacieut  f < 
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the  a^n-icnltnriBte?— A.  They  seem  to  be  carrying  them  on  very  care- 

lis  State  now,  as  to  tnbercnlosiB  at  least. 

X  is  the  effect'/— A .  H^ive  not  been  at  it  long  enough  to  know.    They  are 

nz  lots  of  cah:le, 

t  has  been  the  effect  of  the  law  npon  the  disease  of  plenro-pneumonia?^ 

reduced  it  very  largely;  stamped  it  out  entirely  in  this  State,  so  far  as 

» you  any.  either  Sute  or  Federal,  remedial  legislation  that  yon  care  to 
the  snhcommissionP^A.  I  think  not. 


Chicago,  III.,  August  12, 1899. 

TESTTMOITY  OP  PEOF.  EUOEHE  DAVEHPOET, 

he  Colk(ji  "f  AgricitUure,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Director  of  the 
Agricrdtural  Experiment  Station,  Champaign,  lU, 

jtingof  the  8tibcoin mission  on  agricnltnre  in  Chicago,  HI.,  at  10.30  a.m., 
:.  lyUSf,  Mr,  A.L.  Han-ia  presiding,  Prof.  Engene  Davenport  was  sworn 
2ss»  aucl  upon  being  examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inqniry  on  agri- 
jstifiad  aa  foJlowa: 

Senator  Kyle.)  Stat©  to  the  reporter  yonr  fnll  name,  address,  and 
a,— A.  Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of  the  CSollege  of  Agricnltnre,  Univer- 
inoifl,  and  director  of  the  Agricnltnral  Experiment  Station, 
long  have  you  rei*ided  in  Champaign? — A.  Since  January  1, 1895. 
n\^  that  limi;  have  yon  been  engaged  as  professor  of  agricnltnre  in  connec- 
the  State  Uuiveraity?— A.  Yes. 
3  yon  examineil  the  Byllabns  prepared  by  the  snbcommission  on  agri- 

A.  Very  briefly. 

oklng  it  over  do  you  find  some  items  to  which  yon  conld  particnlarly 
rarself?— A.  Yea;  some  (}n  which  I  have  more  information  than  others, 
I  have  indicated  on  my  copy  here  those  which  struck  me  upon  which 
t  the  most  study  and  have  the  most  information;  they  are  topics  Nos.  2, 
md  24  in  Part  I;  ami  upon  the  others  I  may  have  some  information,  but 
be  onei  that  I  know  most  about.  In  Part  II,  I  have  marked  26, 80, 81 ,  32, 
md  44,     In  Part  III,  49  and  50. 

I  relates  particularly  to  the  labor  employed  by  agriculturists.  What 
Y  with  referents  to  the  comparative  condition  of  parties  employed  in 
-al  ptirBuitH?— A,  Does  it  relate  to  their  condition  now  as  compared  with 
?arB  ago? 

I,  in  former  time*?;  and  state  whether  there  has  been  an  improvement, 
— A.  Upon  that  I  was  going  to  remark  simply  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
to  employ  oMer  men.  There  are  more  married  men  employed  now  on 
than  were  employed  a  number  of  years  ago,  as  far  as  my  experience 

nty  or  25  years  ago?— A.  Yes.    Then  there  were  more  young  men  than 

ony,h  still  the  bulk  of  laljor  is  young  men. 

lid  you  characterize  them  as  men  under  80?— A.  As  between  married 

B,  there  are  more  married  men  now  employed  as  laborers  than  there 
3arB  ago, 

I  the  hualiand  and  wife,  yon  think,  employed? — A.  Oftentimes  the  wife 
some  of  the  help  in  the  way  of  housework. 

hiR  case  ia  the  house  provided  by  the  owner  of  the  land?— A.  Almost 
e  house  is  provided. 

it  is  the  arrangement  made,  as  a  mle,  for  occupation?— A.  G^ene^ally 
19  employed  for  a  year  by  the  month,  for  a  stated  amount,  and  he  is  to 
iahe<l  a  house  with'a  little  patch  of  land,  perhaps  a  cow  kept  or  some- 
hat  sort,  with  the  understanding  sometimes,  with  one  of  them,  of  course, 
a  labor  shall  be  boarded,  and  sometimes  not.  Oftentimes  they  are 
gaged  for  the  labor  of  the  season. 

it  is  the  nationality  of  those  laborers?— A.  So  far  as  I  have  observed 
lem  are  American  born,  in  the  sections  that  I  know  most  of. 
X  is  Illinois?— A,  Illinois  and  Michigan.    I  am  speaking  of  the  two  States 
own  most  of,     I  am  Ht>e^ng  especially  of  Illinois  now. 
©  you  noticed  that  young  men  are  coming  from  foreign  countries,  Ger- 
mdinaYia,  and  ail  those  countries,  seeking  employment  on  the  farms?— A. 
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Yes,    I  was  speakiBg  of  thme  married  man.    A  great  many  of  the  unmarried 
employed  on  th»>  f«irm  are  forei^  bom,  especially  Oerman  and  Scandinavian 
from  southern  Europe  as  a  rule. 
Q.  Is  tbe  demand  as  strong  for  employeee  along  thlB  line  as  it  wns  formerlj? 

For  agricultural  employees?    1  tliink  it  is, 

Q.  Particularly  this  ye»r.  1  presume?— A,  Well,  I  think  it  fa  every  year,    T 
is  difficulty  in  securing  f?ood  men.     Tbn  demand  is,  perhaps,  for  a  better  claf 
men  than  before,  because  of  new  machinery.   The  labor  is  more  complicated 
it  onoe  was. 

Q.  That  might  introduce  the  question  now  of  the  use  of  improved  machi 
along  agricultural  lines,  and  its  effect  upon  the  employment  of  help  on  farms 

Suality  of  the  help,  and  also  whether  it  (liminishes  the  demand  for  help. — A.  I 
^e  first  it  has  certainly  called  for  a  higher  quality  of  ialx>r:  at  leaet  that  son 
the  labor  employed  upon  the  farm  should  be  of  a  higher  grade,  hut  not  uecegs] 
all  of  it.  At  least  a  portion  of  the  labor  ou  the  farm  should  be  of  a  better  qna 
Along  with  that  has  certainly  <;ome  a  statt^of  affairs  in  which  there  is  perhaps 
manual  skill  shown  upon  the  part  of  farm  laborers  than  was  at  one  time  f<y 
We  do  not  have  the  expert  cradlera,  expert  binders,  expert  men  of  that  class, 
we  had  '^5  years  ago,  because  there  is  no  such  call. 

Q,  1  used  to  hear  it  stated  here  in  this  State  25  years  ago,  with  the  introduc 
of  the^e  twine  biuders  and  so  on,  that  hundreds  of  agriculturists  wonli 
crowded  out  of  employment,  and  they  would  l^e  walking  the  streets,  ett\— A,  ' 
was  a  very  common  impreasiou,  but  I  think  it  is  entirely  groundless.  I  t 
there  is  as  much  call  for  labor  on  the  land  as  there  ever  \\  as,  and  that  the  a 
as  sharp  and  continuous— that  is,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  The  intro^luc 
of  machinery  has  vastly  extended  agricultural  operations  it  has  extenile<l 
acreage  under  cultivation,  and  has  increased  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  \ 
the  land  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  it  haa  decreasf  d  the  unraber  of  men  or  the  I 
employment  of  man  yiower  on  the  lands  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  it  h 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  a  machine  in  introduced  which  run  do  the  lal> 
10  men,  that  SJ  of  them  will  \ye  crowded  out  of  employment.  1  would  like  to 
in  that  connection  that  it  ts  oft  times  forgotten  tliat  the  amount  of  labor  that 
b«  put  upon  an  acre  of  land  varies  between  very  great  limits.  It  mav  tie 
slight  in  which  the  crop  produced  will  be  one  of  the  gross  crops,  yielding 
light  revenue  per  acre;  or  it  may  be  very  great,  yielding  such  a  crop  as  ** 
bS?t8,  or  some  of  the  more  intensive  prc»ducts.  f  think  the  introduction  of 
chinery  has  intensitied  the  labor  which  has  j^^one  upon  the  land,  enabled  us  tc 
more  labor  on  our  land  per  acre  than  wo  would  otherwise  1>b  able  to  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  amongst  employees  with  reference  tn  ma 
farming  a  permanent  i>ursuit?— A.  That  is  very  variable.  1  think  the  most  chi 
teriatic  point  in  it  is  what  seems  to  me  a  decided  change  in  the  object  l>ef  on 
laborer  on  the  farm.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  and  of  course  longer,  a  imm  p 
aUy  worked  upon  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  money  with  which  tc 
some  new  laud  for  him»eir  and  liecome  a  larmer.  This  man  was  likely  the  sc 
a  farmer.  Bot  now  that  lands  can  not  l>e  hiul  at  §1.35  per  acre,  or  s-j  v 
there  seems  to  be  a  decided  tendencv  for  the  lariu  laborer,  if  he  is  unni;. 
work  for  money  without  a  very  definite  object,  and  thm  money  is  likely  u-t^ 
whatever  his  fancy  dictates,  most  likel}^  for  a  horse  and  buggy  of  his  own, 

Q.  No  object  in  life  at  all?— A.  That  would  be  putting  it  pi*etty  strong,  perl 
but  not  a  very  definite  object  as  compared  with  the  object  that  stood  befo 
man  when  lands  were  cheap, 

y.  Not  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  business?— A,  Na 

i^.  What  have  you  noted  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  farmers'  sons . 
remaining  upon  the  land?— A.  That  again  varies  greatly  with  individuals.  Ii 
seemed  to  me  that  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency  on  the  part  of  fan 
sons  to  leave  the  lands,  but  there  have  been  many  indications  that  in  the  1 
or  4  years  this  tendency  bus  received  a  check,  1  think  there  is  to-day  a  stro 
tendency  on  the  part  of  fiirmers"  sons  to  remain  on  the  land  than  there "« 
years  ago  or  10  yeai-s  ago, 

Q.  With  thti  in trtKl notion  of  improved  machinery,  do  you  regard  farm  woj 
the  line  of  drudgery,  or  is  it  so  considered?— A.  I  don't  cc>n8ider  it  an  occupj 
in  which  labor  is  drudgery. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  it  as  compared  with  day- laborers*  po«itiona  in  the  cit 
plasterers,  masons,  and  hod  carriers?— A.  I  regard  it  as  inhnitely  better. 

Q.  How  do  you  account,  then,  for  the  fact  that  the  cities  are  overcrowded 
lal:M>rers  that  are  seeking  employment  along  these  lines,  with  labor  organijcat 
and  that  the  farmers  over  the  whobi  vast  country  lo-day  are  seekin;;  far  and 
for  help  and  can  not  get  it.— A.  I  have  jotted  down  three  reasons  that  it  seei 
me  are  fundamental  there.    They  are  reasons  that  are  not  always  mentic 
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!--i. 


r. 


»•♦  ^^  -* 


f  an,  I  think  a  large  percentage  of  hnmanity  is  strongly  destronB  of  an 

ment  that  is  exciting.   It  is  more  than  simple  companionship;  it  is  a  desire 

bere  there  is  mnch  going  on.    The  simple  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets  is  f 

ining  to  them;  therefore  those  men  enjoy  themselves  best  where  there  are  a  r . 

any  other  people;  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  machinery  in  motion ;  where  L  ' 

a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  environment  that  is  abont  them,  and  those  » 

lost  when  they  labor  alone,  and  therefore  they  seek  this  natural  excitement. 

that  is  one  reason«   Another  reason  is  that  labor  on  a  farm  is  more  exacting  j 

tnan  in  the  range  of  ability  that  it  requires  of  him  than  most  of  the  labor  of 

,  which  is  organized  and  gauged  in  such  a  way  that  the  labor  of  any  one 

lal  is  comparatively  simple.    An  average  man  upon  the  farm  is  exx)ected  to    i  ^    . 

to  do  a  great  variety  of  things,  and  do  them  well,    fie  must  care  for  horses    ,  (    '    '     .  ..  •  '    t  :  .' :  >^^'^ 

fchey  remain  healthy;  he  must  care  for  his  machine  so  that  it  will  continue  j.    .  '      '*  "z  •  ^'^'^^ 

he  must  know  a  good  deal  about  crops;  he  must  be^  fair  judge  of  the  con-  '   j.  . .  *  ^      *  ^•-V* 

f  the  land,  so  that  he  may  report  this  with  intelligence;  and  the  range  of  '    •   . :     vJ'*^ 

ity  should  be  somewhat  broad.    He  is  left  a  good  deal  to  his  own  resources  •  *       •.    .'    .•.    -  v-;*'ifi. 

he  best  and  most  exacting  regime  on  the  farm.    It  requires  a  better  man  ,  •  '  .  *',  .?  A 

good  farm  laborer  than  it  does  to  go  into  a  gang.  . .  /•     '^'L'^'  ■ 

le  ordinary  man  don't  like  to  be  a  ''  bettor  man?  " — ^A.  The  ordinary  man  ;  *  *  "'•  '  '''\'^f\ 

ke  to  do  anything  that  he  is  not  compelled  to  do,  and  therefore  he  goes  I  .  t: ,      t;^^  v, 

b  is  the  easiest— the  line  of  least  resistance;  that  is  one  reason.    Then  the  ;       ^*    #     '      "•-'•/.'•J 

at  I  have  jotted  down  is  the  apparently  higher  wages  paid  in  the  city.    I  .    *       .•*:•'  *;V- -^ 

urentlj[,  because  the  wages  paid  in  the  country  are  above  the  cost  of  living.  ^  .."*  .-.-V''^ 

^es  paid  in  the  city  inSude  the  cost  of  living;  and  there  is  the  strongest  ;  *  .    '  >  ;.  .•>' 

y  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other  directly,  as  there  is  in  salaried  posi-  }  .  ^  *    •>^;/  V*^ 

The  wage  paid  to  the  farm  laborer  is  so  much  per  month,  and  he  is  boarded,  ^     *  * 

d— as  we  say,  "  washed  and  found."    In  the  city  he  gets  a  wage  per  day  or 

Lth  that  seems  vastly  larger,  but  he  is  expected  to  find  himself,  and  of  that 

living  he  knows  very  little. 

is  an  indefinite  factor  in  his  mind?— A.  Absolutely  indefinite. 

ith  a  possibility,  probably,  that  he  can  reduce  that  to  a  minimum  »nd 

>bably  more  than  ne  could  on  the  farm?— A.  He  does  not  think  anything 

lat,  and  he  says,  "I  worked  on  the  farm  for  |20  a  month;  I  can  go  to  the 

I  get  $80  or  $40,"  and  he  goes,  he  says,  *  *  for  higher  wages. " 

it  your  observation  that  this  class  of  labor  is  oetter  off  than  25  years  ago 

B? — A.  In  amount  of  money,  yes;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  valuable 

.  because  it  can  not  secure  so  much  land  for  them.    It  can  not  secure  the 

nit^  for  a  man  that  it  could  25  years  ago. 

lat  is  a  (]|^uestion  of  the  investment  of  his  money? — A.  It  is  a  question  of 

ent  of  his  money  and  the  opportunity. 

ould  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  man  that  takes  a  x>osition  with  a 

ailwav?— A.  Exactly,  but  the  wages  are  higher  now  than  they  were  25 

^  on  the  fimn. 

>  there  la  really  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  employees  as  to  the 
nt  of  the  farm  class  of  the  population? — A.  I  suppose  they  would  find  cause 
plaint.  The  farmer  or  landowner  feels  that  he  is  paying  everything  for 
lat  he  can  afford,  and  that  by  the  time  he  adds  the  cost  of  taking  care  of 
9  is  paying  as  good  wages  as  other  employers — all  that  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
that  is  the  feeling  of  the  farmers. 

>  yon  regard  the  position  of  the  farm  laborer  as  a  good  one  for  the  person 
^nsidered  an  unskilled  laborer? — A.  I  certainly  do:  good  in  two  senses.  I 
s  income  is  good  to  him,  and  I  think  the  surroundings  that  come  to  him 
iful  and  healthful;  and  I  can  not  see  why  the  same  grade  of  labor  is  not  as 
id  on  the  lands  as  in  most  lines  that  I  know  of. 

there  a  better  opportunity,  in  your  judgment,  for  a  young  man  to  rise,  to  get 
ition  of  independence  in  the  laboring  line  on  the  farm  than  there  would  be 
sity?— A.  That  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  a  man.  If  he  is  a 
It  18  able  to  control  large  interests,  he  will  likely  come  into  that  control, 
)ing  to  say,  in  the  city  more  readily  than  in  the  country;  but  of  the  class 
that  we  call  laborers  on  the  farm,  and  who  would  remain  laborers  in  the 
m  laborers  of  good  grade,  I  think  it  is  decidedly  true  that  the  farm  laborer 
itter  opportunity  to  become  a  better  citizen  and  a  man  of  influence  in  the 

tiian  in  the  city,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone. 

le  tendency  has  been  for  25  years  the  other  way;  even  farmers'  sons  were    - 
I  of  getting  off  the  farm.    What  do  you  notice  as  to  the  disposition  of   y 
'  sons  now?— A.  I  know  a  great  many  who  have  trained  themselves  for  the 
il  professions,  as,  for  example,  electrical  engineering,  which  is  a  new  pro- 
uid  calling  a  great  many  men.    I  know  a  great  many  of  them  who  have 
lemselves  for  tnis  business  and  have  abandoned  it  very  quickly  and  gone 
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back  to  the  land.  These  were  scms  of  landowners  who  are  not  to  be  ooocidere 
80  farm  laborers  fdmply.  There  ia  a  arrowing  appreciation  of  the  yalni^  of  land  t 
the  landowner. 

Q.  Within  the  last  few  years?— A.  Fivp  years. 

Q.  Formerly— 25  years  ago— the  yonn^  men  were  very  anxiona  to  get  away  fr« 
the  farm.  What  do  yon  aaaign  as  the  reason  for  that?— A.  I  think  the  anxiety  wi 
stronger  15  years  ago  than  25  years  ago.  The  reason  for  it,  it  has  seemed  to  nu 
waa  a  complex  problem.  In  this  country  we  have  experienced  a  wonderfnl  ^ere 
opment  along  mechanical  lines,  and  the  American  is  naturally  a  mechanic.  H 
is  skilled  in  mechanical  matters  away  beyond  most  other  nationalities.  Th 
demand  that  has  come  for  good  men  for  these  positions  almost  neceeBarily  lui 
come  to  the  American  Iwys,  I  think.  It  has  not  come  in  a  good  sense  to  the  fen 
eign  immigration,  Th  at  ia  one  thing,  Thert*  has  lieen  an  inuuenae  tide  of  foreig 
unmigration  that  has  in  a  S4^nse  competed  with  common  labor,  and  tosome  eixlei 
on  the  farm,  especially  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  of  the  Northwest  Unt 
the  last  5  or  10  years  the  oocnijation  of  ftirminj;  has  hardly  been  considered  a  m 
entitle  pursuit.  The  drudgery  of  the  farm  has  been  wonderfully  lessened  dnrin 
all  of  that  period,  so  that  the  whole  business  of  farm  life  and  farm  labor  has  take 
on  a  new  aspect  within  the  List  decade.  The  two  things  together*  I  think,  th 
sharp  call  for  young  mon  trained  along  mechanicifcl  lines,  coming  at  the  time  c 
the  largest  development  of  our  lauds  by  unskilled  methods,  involving  a  great  dea 
of  druogery,  have  oiierated  to  keep  a  great  many  American  boys  off  the  lands. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tWre  is  a  foolinff  amongst  the  American  youtig  men  that  faro 
ing,  as  an  occupation,  is  one  of  a  degrading  position— a  menial  poaitionV — A.  J 
great  many  of  them  fool  that  way. 

Q.  Why  are  they  made  to  feel  that  way»  in  yonr  judgment?— A.  Well,  agricol 
ture,  from  the  Middle  Apes  anyway,  perhaps 

Q,  (Intorrupting.)  Biblical  history  has  given  the  first  phase,  has  it  not?— .A 
Yee^  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  during  the  days  of  the  BnmM 
Blmpire,  agriculture  was  largely  the  oecupatinn  of  the  enslaved,  the  conquore 
nations;  and  in  almc»st  all  the  European  contests— and  our  civilization  is  Eorc 
pean — the  conquered  were  put  upon  the  lands  as  laborers;  and  I  think  there  is 
kind  of  inherited  feeling  that  gentility  goes  along  with  government  position,  mil 
itary,  law,  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  one  thing.  Then,  again,  th 
farmers  tbemselves  iiave  fostered  this  feeling.  They  have  rather  accept^  th 
position  as  to  its  being  an  inferior  calling;  not  that  they  have  been  willing  t 
accept  it  so.  They  have  galle^:l  ouder  it,  hut  they  hav  e  accepted  it  in  the  family  a 
a  part  of  their  life.  There  is  a  reason  for  i  hat.  This  country  has  been  undergoing 
an  intense  and  very  rapid  development,  especially  in  the  last  three  decades,  afte 
our  recovery  from  the  war.  That  development,  the  int*?nsity  of  it,  and  the  r*^^-^^ 
changes  that  are  involved  in  it,  seem  to  require  frequent  uieeting  of  men  i 
esbed  in  large  enterprises.  This  tends  to  form  centers  of  population  more  fa\ 
bleto  rapid  conduct  of  business  than  in  scattered  ]  copulations.  It  is  wellillmitrat^ 
by  the  fact  that  ianners  have  only  within  the  lust  5  year-^  commenced  to  take  dail 

Eapers — only  been  able  to  get  them  within  the  last  few  years.  And  only  recentl 
ave  the  farmers  rommence<i  to  really  concern  themselves  with  all  the  question 
that  interested  the  country:  only  recently  have  they  commenced  to  feel  in  thei 
bones  that  every  other  occupation  in  this  country  is  interested  iuagricnlt-Qre;  an' 
there  is  coming  a  Belf-resi>ect  among  farmers  thai  is  not  very  old;  it  la  new. 
think  that  this  native  feelin^^  that  farming  is  a  somewhat  ordinary  and,  ]>erhap6, 
degrading  occupation  has  been  fostered  sometimes  by  li>cal  politicians  dtiring  th 
campaigns.  They  Imve  considertid  it  good  i>olitical  capital  to  inform  the  farinei 
that  all  of  the  other  occupations  were  combined  together  against  them,  and  the 
have  accepted  it  as  being  true,  because  it  was  told  them  by  men  who  ought  t 
know. 

Q,  He  has  been  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  by  newspapers  and  politicians?— i 
Cheap  politicians. 

Q.  And  comic  newspapers? — A.  I  think,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  tha 
even  yet  the  average  fanner  has  no  (xmceptiou  of  the  light  in  which  agricnltni 
as  a  business  and  as  a  productive  industry,  or  in  which  agnculturfll  x>eople  as 
part  of  the  great  American  commonwealth,  are  esteemed  by  the  leading  men  i 
the  country. 

Q.  Where  do  the  comic  newspapers  get  that  idea?  When  they  wish  to  put 
man  up  as  a  butt  of  ridicule  before  the  cmmtry  they  dress  him  upas  a  farmer.  1 
it  because  the  farmers  are  as  a  clasn  i^Tiorant,  or  because  ids  calling  is  considexe 
by  them  as  degrading?— A.  It  is  a  literary  habit.  Why  is  it  that  a  storm  at  sea  i 
described  always  in  the  papers  after  a  fashion  that  nature  does  not  imitate?  W 
have  our  literary  Dutchman,  our  literary  Irishman,  our  literary  negro,  tlmt  hav 
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ight  existence  in  fact;  but  he  has  gone  into  the  papers  and  on  the  stage  |  '  f '  ^T .  ' '  ^'' 

re  accept  him  as  a  real  natural  product  of  the  world,  and  a  typical  spe^.  imen  I*  < .    *    V'  4  •  i\ .  j'^ 

kind,    in  the  same  way  we  have  the  literary  farmer:  that  is,  the  farmer—  \   ,  *  -  .  .  r^  f^^ 

Qffht  to  be  literature — constructed  bvmen  who  know  little  and  care  less  r  .  '       ,.         '^^^^^ 

jmsLt  the  occupation  of  farming  is,  ana  he  has  his  language,  his  dialect  that  f'  .  -  .       'X  .'^tJL 

ibed  to  him.    His  spelling  is  always  bad  in  order  that  they  may  bring  out  I  •  *   *    '    *.     • '     ^•S''^ 

^nage  of  the  typical  farmer.  • , .         -    ,        -.-  ;'.  VS? 

te  typical  farmer  of  100  years  ago  or  150  years  ago?— A.  The  typical  farmer  i  "    •;_:.  '^.  /3| 

{rears  ago  was  almost  exclusively  a  Yankee,  and  he  has  passed  out  of  exist-  '    •     ':       "^^  '•«  ^^ge 

he  grade  of  intelligence  is  rising?— A.  Tes.it  is  rising.    It  is  different  in  f  '     *     ■•  ;  '  .,i*-**^:^i^ 

lense  than  it  used  to  be.    Now  the  agriculture  of  America  is  represented  ,   :  \.'\\[nf.^i 

specially  by  that  great  section  that  lies  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  ,  *  ': ;    vV^^.k^Ir*^ 

It  of  the  Rockies.    There  is  a  population  that  is  now  made  up  of  a  mixture  *    *  T  *  ^  i^^  •  *,*^s^ 

New  England  type,  the  Dutc^h  from  Pennsylvania,  the  old  English  aria-  "  -  •  ^'  -  .  ■&  a « 

f  from  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  southern  element,  with  the  addition  in  the  I  • .    -   «     •    *      -i    Ti^f- 
of  the  Scandinavian  immigration;  it  is  a  great  mixture,  and  there  is  built  V- ..  X'  ff. 

his  great  agricultural  section  a  class  of  people  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  *.  >.'*.  *<'-j  '.r 

EI8  to  blood  lines,  and  aa  to  activity,  and  as  to  the  lines  of  development.  *  ^  :^  -v.  ■.  f  *'/t^ 

.nd  was  it  not  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  business  a  man  could  revert  to  ;  ,  ■        /,/r«*: 

le  could  not  do  anything  else? — A.  Yes,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  true.    The  land  !  '     .  •    ^    ^''  *.  .. '  V^:  ^ 

er  to  its  occupant  than  any  other  induslry.    One  can  go  upon  a  very  small  '    •  '     .  ^      •-  -  •  «^'  ^ '.* 
f  land  and  secure  an  existence  with  less  effort,  I  am  satisfied,  than  would  '         '     .    *  «:   ^ij^f.^f 

stomach  in  any  other  calling;  but  that  is  not  farming  in  the  American  ?  ^  /•!.;  '  ^ 

tf  the  term.    There  has  been  a  great  confusion  in  that  thing,  that  possilril-  i  .  >.•£  't'i*^ 

which  a  man  of  viery  low  order  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  low  capacity  *,  %    ,•  V.  ■  .""Jv'V^V' 

±ids,  could  go  upon  a  small  piece  of  land  and  live,  and  not  starve  to  death —  -       \     V  .  . '  ^'r  r:.'>^ 

has  been  a  great  confusion  between  that  thing  and  what  is  the  typical  •  «   '.  ^-    •.      '-V-'  -^^ 

3an  farming;  an  occupation,  an  industry,  a  profession  just  as  truly  as  the  .**.',,  ^^.'     n 

medicine  or  the  ministry  or  any  other  profession  of  man,  or  any  other  *•  -^        **  .  *^\.*' 

.making  enterprise— an  enterprise  which  has  for  its  object  the  development  ,    *  '  ,'  .•  *>'      \ 

family,  their  education  and  their  advancement.  *     .*  !   «     / 

'ou  think  that  would  lea  1  us  then  into  a  changed  condition,  the  bettering  -    *  */\^       • , 

condition  of  farming  lands,  to  scientific  farming  in  the  technical  sense,  *  .'       '       '.•••.   - 

e  education  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  conditions?- A.  It  would.    This 

U8S  of  people  that  occupy  the  land,  who  are  there  by  accident,  are  to  be  com-  :   '  ''  ^ 

1  think,  strictly  with  the  class  of  people  in  the  cities  that  are  in  the  slum  *  .-  *     ••  %V*'...' 

ts.    They  are  the  accidents.    I  do  not  think  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  *   '  .«    •      ..•*,:''.    X 

I  land  occupants  any  more  than  the  people  of  the  slums  are  to  be  looked  ;    -  * ''  •      ," 

IS  normal  city  residents.    I  think  attention  should  be  directed  to  better  .  '    ';..'.      ;    >! 

the  class  of  men  who  farm  for  an  object  which  is  a  little  above  that  of  -  '    ;  :I  oV 

existing;  and  there  is  need  of  scientific  methods.  ;  .'      .  ,V.    *■  > 

'ou  can  elaborate  somewhat  on  the  adaptation  of  our  public-school  cur-  •'%•,. 

n,  the  technical  training  in  our  public  schools  and  universities,  and  the  *  '      ^    *  *    .  '  % 

ion  of  t^e  common  schools? — A,  I  think  we  had  better  begin  at  the  upi)er  ■ .  ^ '.«.  ' 

it,  the  technical  education  in  the  colleges  or  universities,  and  6i)eak  later  "  .  >  ;•  *  •  /. , 

common  schools,  if  we  may,  because  there  is  where  the  work  commenced.  *         ^        .         •       •    ; 

iry  Wilson  said  to  me  last  fail  in  his  office  that  our  method  was  surprising  .    .     ' 

signers;  that  the  American  Government  is  interesting  itself  officially  in  ;  .     '   -  , 

iture  in  three  ways:  First,  in  collecting  information  about  agriculture  as  a  ^     '     '      ..     ' 

x>mmercial  enterprise,  perhaps,  as  other  countries  are  doing;  second,  in  • '     ',  ^    ''.'.':  • 

,y  investigating  tne  principles  of  agriculture  through  its  department  in  "        '  *  .   •;  .  ^ 

Qgtonand  through  experiment  stations  in  different  States,  which  is  almost  ;  '  ;.    •  ^     ..*     *.• 

uie  world;  and  third,  through  the  establishment  of  colleges  in  eacn  of  the  \  «     \    «  *     / 

wherethese  principles  are  taught;  this  last  way  almost  peculiar  to  America.  .  "  .•.•■, 

leges  of  agriculture,  founded  upon  the  land  grant  of  1862,  have  beea4ittempt- 

discover  and  to  teach  the  principles  involved  in  this  great  business.    It  was  '  .       •.  .        '  *  / 

s  before  they  succeeded  to  any  reasonable  degree,  because  the  principles  must  .     .  ./;.  .     ' 

overed  before  they  could  be  taught,  and  not  enough  was  known  of  agricul-  '  *  '  •'  '♦. , ,  ■  - 

even  outline  a  proper  course  of  study.    The  subject-matter  of  instruction  "^     '    .' 

t  known.    Thefirstattemptwastosimply  recite  the  practice  of  the  country  *  *      V    , 

as  at  that  time  to  young  men,  and  tell  them  how  to  do  these  things;  out  ..''"'••*. 

n,  with  more  experience,  and  especially  with  the  establishment  of  exx)eri-  '  .      #     /  *'  /  '* 

tations,  there  has  developed  an  immense  literature  in  agriculture  covering  , '  .  .    .. 

indples  involved,  which  has  only  commenced.    There  is  more  unlearned  ■  ^        _^  ^ 
as  yet  been  learned,  vastly  more.    But  there  is  enough  now  upon  which  to 
strictly  scientific  course  of  study,  and  the  student  sees  now  that  he  is  deal- 
^  scientific  problems  all  the  time  on  his  land,  and  that  he  may  in  all  honesty 
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do  a  hard  day ^6  work  npcm  the  land  which  is  ft  m^mej  loce  to  him:  he  mmj  brtt 
huve  h^fen  in  bed  and  asleep.  a«  far  ba  money  1^  concerned,  Ihan  doitig  that 
work.    In  other  words,  the  student  realizee  now  that  h^  is  dealing  with  liv* 
lemit  all  the  time:  that  hia  plants  are  It  vinit;  tbn  -  ihe  bj»U  iaidi^' 

iB  MiMe  to  do  damage  ns  well  aa  good  by  bis  lab  r  labor  most  1h 

at  the  ri^ht  tiine  and  with  a  definite ^'^^^^-^  in  v.   ,, .  .^  .  utifically.    Tb 
aary  if  we  are  to  develop iigri cult n:  ;l?^ilIJ^ofession.     As  we  are  , 

these  th  ngs  in  very  rf*cent  yeaiv  v.       -  •  .*  arin|/  a  great  deal  of  comi»Li 
the  farmers  themselves  who  neglect  lo  i»r  ictice  them:  aa.  for  example*  in  the 
bnaiDess,  with  the  inv^'ntiou  of  the  BaU/ock  teat,  by  which  the  actaol  1> 
production  of  an  individual  cow  can  l»e  learned  for  each  year  of  her  lUe 
neceflfinry.    For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  farmer  was  able 
tell  which  cow  was  ]jrodnciDg  butter  and  which  one  was  not;  which  one  w 
making  him  a  profit  and  which  one  wuj^  making  him  a  b>*8:  and  the  farmers  ha 
actual^  ilestroyed  oftentimes  us  many  as  *li  per  c*'nt  ot  their  cows  and  found  th 
they  were  pro<iucing  more  profit  out  of  their  herd  than  when  it  was  25  ^t^t  ce 
larger,    Tliis  will  force  other  dairymen  to  do  the  same  thingjiecanse  the  fii 
resultant  of  it  would  be  a  cheapened  protluction  of  butter,  and  those  who  n^ 
to  cull  oat  these  bad  cows  wiil,  of  course,  be  unable  to  tirodut*e  in  competitioi. 
them.    This  is  an  illustration.    The  same  thing  is  ijoing  on  m  other  lines.     \^ 
have  at  the  nnivorsity  a  piec*^  of  land  that  has  produced  c^^m  each  year  for  tyw 
twenty  years;  it  is  prairie  land.    Last  year  and  each  year  the  uuiount  of  corn  th 
it  produced  per  acre  was  only  aliont  50  per  cent  of  what  is  pnxluced  by  oth 
unman ured  land  which  has  been  devoted  to  diversified  1  arming  during  this  tiu 

U.  You  mean  this  2U  acres  has  been  destitute  of  fi»rt)Hzing?— A.  It  has  bee 
It  hasBimply  bt^n  drained  dry;  no  fertilizer  has  been  appted  to  any  of  it  in  tl 
la^t  i>erioQ  of  20  ye^rs;  but  this  jaece  of  land  has  raided  nothiTig  but  com  each  ye 
successively— com,  corn.  corn.  Last  year  we  raised  corn,  if  I  remember  the  fi 
uren  correctly,  according  to  t hi'  statement  of  Profes;a.or  Holden,  that  cost  us  i 
the  way  from  15  cents  a  bushel  up  to  4.'i  cent#i.  The  difference  lay  in  the  chara 
ter  of  the  land  which  wiis  devotea  to  corn;  and  that  difference  depends  uiK>n  tl 
previtiiis  treatment  of  th©  land — whether  it  had  been  devote<i  to  one  crop  or  nc 
the  amount  of  labor  it  took  to  produce  a  crop  on  that  land,  and  the  resulting  cro 
ix)th  conspiring,  of  course,  to  affect  the  cost  of  production.  Al\  these  things  ma] 
it  se<*m  absolutely  essential  that  the  successful  land  operator  of  the  future  mo 
be  well  acquflinted  with  the  scientific  principles  involved. 

Q.  Do  our  young  men  take  to  this  scientific  farming  in  our  universitiee? — . 
They  have  taken  well  to  those  courses  of  study  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  ?-» 
rate  from  the  university.  For  a  long  time  the  universit.es  failed  to  see  that 
culture  is  a  subject  to  l)e  studied  by  it^^elf ,  from  its  own  stand[Kjint»  like  i 
other  subject.  The  universities  where,  from  the  nature  of  th"  case,  the  probit- 
of  education  is  complex,  were  longer  in  recognizing  the  proper  basis  upon  whi< 
agriculture  should  be  studied  than  were  the  agricultural  college*^,  where  they  hi 
but  one  problem  to  work  out,  and  that  was  how  to  teach  agriculture.  But  k 
terly  a  large  nunil>er  of  the  universities  have  caught  the  idea  that  agriculture  ie 
thing  to  be  studied  by  itself  and  for  itself,  and  have  put  in  very  strong  depai 
inonts  of  agriculture.  As  they  have  strengthened  those  departments  and  ha^ 
actually  given  scientific  and  sound  instruction  students  have  responded  ju 
about  in  proportifin  as  the  instruclion  has  been  valuable  or  not. 

if,.  The  experience  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  I  presume^  has  rather  l>eeQ 
develop  the  other  lines,  has  it  not?— A.  The  other  lines  have  develoi>ed  much  mo 
strongly. 

Q,  The  institution,  as  I  rememl>er,  started  as  an  agricultural  institution?— j 
Agricultural  and  mechanical. 

U,  And  rapidly  developed  into  a  universitv  of  the  first  class,  and  agricultn 
tooK  a  rear  seat?— A.  It  is  the  most  iiaturat  thing  in  the  world,  because  if  i 
instittition  of  that  kind  is  started  as  an  iudn8trial  university — and  that  was  tJ 
name  under  which  the  University  of  Illinois  was  started— the  word  **  universiti 
gives  an  occasion  for  introdticing  any  subject  in  which  the  people  may  be  int«' 
ested.  Now,  of  all  the  sul ijects  in troduced  in  such  an  i Dstitution,  agriculture  ai 
the  mechanical  arts  are  the  new  ones.  Since  ihe  lounding  of  these  colleges  ai 
these  universities,  as  we  all  know,  we  have  gone  through  tlio  most  active  period 
mechanical  industry,  and  the  problems  of  mechanics  and  machinery  are  simpl 
than  those  of  agriculture;  they  can  be  subjected  to  mathematical  demonstrati< 
very  largely;  they  are  quicker  worked  out;  and  ao,  as  between  agriculture  and  il 
mechaniral  arts,  in  almost  all  onrschools  the  mechanical  arts  have  developed  mu( 
more  rai>idly.  In  brtth  nnbjects  they  must  discover  their  own  material  before  th 
can  teach  them;  but  in  agriculture  the  problems  were  much  more  complex,  in  vol 
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nicest  questions  of  chemistry,  botany,  biology,  physics,  and  geology',  as 
economics.  The  development  has  been  much  slower  in  the  discovery  of 
^achable  matter,  and  not  until  the  last  5  or  G  years  can  we  say  that  really 
atter  has  been  given  to  our  students  of  agriculture  in  any  of  our  institu- 
We  are  developing  rapidly  now  at  the  university  along  agricultural  lines. 
J  case,  I  think,  where  they  were  separate,  where  the  college  of  agriculture 
lone,  distinct  from  the  university,  it  has  developed  these  problems  much 
pidly  than  where  it  is  connected  with  the  university  under  the  same  board 
Eigers  or  the  same  administration,  because  where  the  college  is  distinct  it 
one  object  in  view— to  develop  agriculture.  Where  it  was  a  part  of  the 
ity  agriculture  was  but  one  of  lorty,  and  of  course  the  problem  was  much 
mplex.  Our  universities  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  criticised  if  their 
tnent  of  agriculture  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  the  colleges.  In  the  end 
^bt  to  do  better  work  in  agriculture  than  the  colleges  can  do,  because  their 
ions  are  freer;  the  environment  is  better,  1  do  not  think  that  in  the  univer- 
\  a  rule,  there  is  any  prejudice  against  agriculture  as  such.  They  have  been 
ed  to  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  the  instruction  given  was  poor,  but  there 
ving  resx)ect  for  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  for  the  agricultural  people, 
y  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanley.)  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  question;  I  would  like  to 
[question  how  many  of  the  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  really  go  back 
inn  and  to  the  conditions  of  farming,  to  pursue  the  business  of  farming? 
y  Senator  Kyle.)  And  what  is  the  report  of  those  young  men  after  they 
ne  back  to  their  homes? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  long  question  to  answer;  the 
to  it  is  a  long  story.  The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  was  the  first  of 
.  in  America,  and  we  can  get  better  data  from  that  than  any  other.  It  was 
led  before  the  Qovemment  aid  came,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1861, 

I  ground  was  all  fought  over  in  the  history  of  that  college  years  ago.  So 
IS  this  question  asked  that  the  college  authorities  took  a  census  of  Itsgrad- 
id  found  that  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  them  were  in  agriculture.  This 
12&  taken  about,  roughly  speaking,  25  or  80  years  after  the  establishment  of 
)ge.    The  assertion  is  made  that  this  is  a  very  small  percentage,  that  they 

II  to  be  on  the  land. 

as  that  distinctly  an  agricultural  college?— A.  That  was  distinctly  an 
ural  college. 

le  supposition  is  that  thev  did  not  all  take  the  training  with  reference  to 
ithe  farm  originally?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  question;  nobody  knows  about 
Personally  I  knew  of  many  men  who  came  to  the  college  without  the 
t  idea  of  going  on  the  land,  because  it  was  a  cheap  course  to  take,  and  I 
many  of  them  who  did  go  on  the  land  afterwards;  but  when  it  was  dis- 
that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  men  were  upon  the  land  after  the  college  had 
ming  25  or  30  years,  the  statement  was  made  that  it  was  a  bad  showing,  that 
;  least  most  of  them  ought  to  be  there;  but  the  college  authorities  made  a 
study  of  the  proportion  of  graduates  of  purely  technical  schools  that  fol- 
irough  life  the  calling  that  they  were  educated  for,  such  as  lawyers,  doc- 
d  ministers,  and  they  found  that  they  did  not  run  as  high  as  50  per  cent, 
iichigan  Agricultural  College  makes  the  claim  to-day  that  it  has  a  larger 
ige  of  its  graduates  on  the  land  than  have  the  technical  schools,  that  follow 
cupation  through  life. 

is  another  feature  that  I  want  to  discuss  a  moment;  some  things  must  be 
lered  in  this  connection.  It  takes  capital  to  own  land  and  to  operate  it. 
many  young  men,  sons  of  farmers,  will  say:  **My  father  will  help  me  to 
ducation;  that  is  all  he  can  do  for  me;"  and  we  graduate  a  young  man 
college  of  agriculture  with  an  agricultural  training.  Whatshall  this  young 
?  There  has  been  a  great  tendency  for  these  young  men  to  teach  school 
mething  else  for  a  number  of  years,  in  which  they  thought  they  could  make 
ady  money  than  they  could  by  doing  ordinary  farm  labor.  An  investi- 
s^as  made  into  that  class  of  people,  and  it  was  found  that  of  the  other 
;ent  that  were  not  on  the  lands,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  these 
re  landowners  if  they  were  graduates  of  long  standing,  and  those  of 
tanding,  in  nearly  every  case,  said  that  they  proposed  to  own  land  as  soon 
could  afford  it.  But  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  acquire 
property  and  follow  up  the  business  of  farming  from  nothing  than  it  is  to 
^  the  business  of  the  law,  for  instance,  which  does  not  require  a  very  large 
bo  start  with;  and  that  must  be  considered  as  bearing  on  this  question. 
>w  is  it  if  he  starts  in  as  a  renter  and  goes  on  through  ?— A.  There  is  a 
mdency  to  do  that  now,  as  lands  are  offered  for  renbil.  There  is  the 
;  tendency  for  young  men  who  are  up  on  those  things  to  rent  that  land, 
link  the  owner  is  ultimately  the  loser. 
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Q,  I  would  like  to  know  what  report  the  university  got  with  refereoce  to  the 
BT1CC083  of  the  50  per  t-ent.  Had  they  been,  on  an  avenijtre.  luore  successful  than 
the  ordinary  ran  ?— -  A.  Yes ;  much  more  anccea^fal.  And  we  found  that,  generally 
gpeatdDg,  these  tiien  were  centers  of  better  methods  in  their  own  commnnities; 
and  that  is  more  trtie  of  the  recent  grad nates  than  of  the  earlier  one^,  when  the 
principles  of  aj^cultnre  were  hardly  known. 

Q,  The  tim»-»  is  not  very  lony  idnce"  when  if  a  man  set  np  like  that  in  a  township 
they  would  all  make  fan  of  him?— A.  Oh^  yes;  they  ei>muienced  that  way;  but 
now  we  send  out  onr  men  with  much  more  accurate  knowledge  than  they  went 
out  with  20  years  ago,  and  the  wh'>Ie  sentiment  towai-d  what  you  might  call  the 
**educated  farmer/'  or  toward  *'b.x>k  farm  mi?/*  has  entirely  chani?ed  in  the  last 
decade.  They  do  not  care  who  the  man  is  or  where  he  comes  from.  If  he  knows 
a  thing,  they  are  glad  to  learn  it  from  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hanley.)  Of  that  oi)  per  ceut  that  you  say  the  repi>rt  showed  took 
up  agriculture  as  a  profession,  how  much  of  that  was  taken  up  by,  you  might  say, 
teaching*  such  as  proft^aiiors  in  colleges,  tetichers  of  different  lines  of  agriculture  of 
teachers  in  schools,  etc.»  while  notninally  living  on  the  larm  at  the  same  time 
practicing  other  professions  ?— A.  Of  this  last  cJass,  those  livmg  upon  the  land, 
Wt  actually  teHchmg  local  school^j? 

Q.  Yes,— A.  Almost  none.  Those  men  don't  do  that,  lu  this  particular 
instance  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College— this  college  has»  more  than  almost 
any  other,  supplied  professors  f<ir  other  instittitions,  because  it  was  older— I  can 
not  give  you  the  tignres  as  to  how  large  a  share  ot  tliese  were  professors,  but  I 
can  say  this  with  respect  to  other  colleges*  than  the  Michigan  Agricnltnral.  like 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  that  they  are  all  upon  the  land.  The  teaching  of  agri* 
culture  in  the  universities,  I  should  say,  is  more  technical  than  that  in  the  colleges 
of  ttgricnlture.  The  atudout  does  not  take  an  agricultural  course  in  the  univer- 
sity unless  he  expects  to  go  upon  the  land,  and  he  almost  always  does  it.  As  to 
our  students  at  tbc  Univerait}^  of  Illinois,  our  agricultural  stiments,  they  are  all 
land  men  and  will  go  upon  the  land,  every  one  of  them»  excepting  now  and  then 
one  who  is  picked  out  for  an  instructor  some  where,  and  thecal!  issharij  for  them. 
So  yuu  may  my  that  of  the  students  in  the  university,  the  students  of  agriculture 
re^iresent  just  about  th^it  many  prospective  farmers;  they  nearly  all  go  on  the 
land, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hahkiss.)  Is  the  tendency  t4>  support  agricultural  colleges 
greater  than  it  was? — A,  Vastly  so. 

i^.  A  growing  interest  in  this  matter? — A.  Yes;  and  that  is  largely  expressed  by 
this  public  sentiment  which  suggests  the  ttJpic  of  the  curriculum  of  the  common 
schools  in  yoiu'  plan  of  inquiry.     There  is  getting  to  be  an  intense  call  now. 

O.  You  consider  that  the  money  Congress  apiiropriated  !o  these  agricultural 
colleges  is  not  wasted'/— A.  I  think  it  ia  the  best  investment  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment ever  made,  whether  you  consider  the  upbuilding  of  agriculture  and  the 
cheapening  of  our  products,  and  the  retaining  of  the  fertility  of  the  land,  or 
whether  yoo  consider  the  good  of  the  mun  that  is  occupying  the  land.  I  would 
say  that,  of  all  these  things.  1  think  the  last  two  are  the  most  important.  This 
nK*e  has  l>een  in  the  habit  of  going  west  upon  new  lands  ever  since  it  started 
from  India.  We  are  about  done  going  west,  and  here  we  must  st^y  on  these 
lands  and  work  out  the  future  of  thia  race,  probably.  Now,  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  in  agriculture  how  to  produce  this  corn  a  cent  or  two  a  bus^hel  cheai>er»  or 
how  this  geiierntion  shall  make  money;  it  is  also,  how  shall  the  fertilitj' of  this 
land  be  protected  f or  a  thoiisimd  years:  what  rotatit.n  of  crops,  what  system  of 
farming  shall  l>e  inaugurated:  and,  seCMudlyt  what  shall  l^e  the  class  of  men  that 
shall  occupy  and  control  the  management  of  this  land?  Under  a  system  of  farm- 
ing by  an  American  petisantry  weahall  lose  the  fertility  of  these  lands  undoubtedly, 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  we  not  lost  that  already  in  20U  or  MOiJ  years?— A. 
Y'es;  we  have  done  that, 

U ,  I  nc»ticed  over  in  JSngland  wheat  growing  3  feet  tall  on  land  that  they  told  rae 
had  been  farmed  for  1 ,5tK)  years.  —A.  Y'es.  Now,  it  is  a  well- kuo wt i  fact  that  agri- 
culturuly  good  land  will  grow  better  and  more  prodnctive  under  continued  farm- 
ing if  the  management  is  good;  so  it  is  infinitely  important  that  these  American 
lands  be  managed  liy  men  of  ability. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.  )  Do  you  ascribe  the  decrease  in  the  productive  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  in  the  older  Htjites  to  nonintelligent  farming?- A.  Yes;  very  largely 
1  do.  American  fanning,  until  recently,  has  been  almost  exclusively  a  problem 
of  raising  cbtap  crops,  and  the  management  has  been  mo*itly  directed  to  the  labor 
Involved,  without  much  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  laud  and  the  preservation 
of  its  fertility. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  think  a  man  can  farm  (JOO  acres  and  get  a  crop  off 
it,  but  he  can  not  farm  HiM)  acres  and  put  back  the  necessary  fertilization  into  the 
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L.  That  qneetion,  by  the  scientific  principles  inyolyed,  snggests  the  fact 
\  can  get  as  great  a  revenae  per  year  off  that  600  acres  and  make  the  land 
Btter  as  he  can  and  let  the  land  grow  worse. 

Jy  Mr.  Conger.  )  Do  you  think  the  farmers  of  Europe,  or  the  peasantry 
ire  more  intelligent  or  understand  the  soil  better  than  do  the  American 
3?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  do  not  think  their  knowledge  of  the  soil 
es  with  ours. 

liat  is  to  be  the  fate  of  those  foreigners  who  are  now,  according  to  reports, 
into  New  England  to  take  up  those  abandoned  farms? — They  ¥rill  doubt- 
ceed  pretty  well,  many  of  them. 

a  what  theory?— A.  Because  their  cost  of  living  is  infinitely  lower  than 
the  West.  It  is  the  onl^  way  in  which  they  can  do  it.  The  needs  of  the 
an  farmer  are  rather  high,  and  we  are  all  interested  that  the  farming  of 
sat  sections  of  good  land  shall  be  done  upon  a  scale  which  will  enable  the 
and  his  family  to  become  educated,  travel  some,  and  become  good  American 
I.  The  foreign  peasant  has  not  that  ambition.  He  comes  more,  as  the 
lass  I  mentioned,  with  a  desire  of  simply  living.  The  better  class  of  foreign 
have  gone  into  the  Western  lands,  and  have  succeeded  very  greatly  and 
I  wealthy.  The  Scandinavian  element  of  our  population  is  ambitious  for 
id  money;  so  is  the  German,  and  it  succeeds.  Now  those  who  are  willing 
on  the  abandoned  farms  in  New  England  are  very  largely  of  a  different 
ut  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  succeed  as  well  or  better  there  than  they  did  in 

'by  have  the  farming  lands  of  New  England  become  so  depreciated  in  f er- 
}  compared  with  Europe,  where  the  land  has  been  used  for  a  much  greater 
—A.  The  New  England  lands  are  rolling,  most  of  them,  and  they  never 
nmensely  fertile;  they  were  fairly  fertile  lands,  and  some  of  the  river 
of  course,  were  very  fertile;  but  the  American  is  a  pretty  good  tiller  of 
;  he  gets  the  soil  in  shape  to  raise  a  maximum  crop  at  any  cost  to  the  land, 
runs  nis  land  pretty  hard.  They  used  to  dump  the  manure  into  the  river 
tlohawk  Valley  to  get  rid  of  it— considered  it  rubbish;  and  the  American 
er  taken  kindly  to  the  use  of  manure,  never  believed  in  it.  He  found  here 
erf  ally  fertile  soil  and  he  believed  that  it  would  last  forever.  The  European 
;s  had  learned  by  sad  experience— they  are  recovering  from  the  experience 
ent  through  several  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  land  was  so  imi>over- 
that  they  must  use  manure;  and  they  do  that,  and  they  raise  fairly  good 
Take  the  agriculture  of  Belgium,  la  petite  farming;  it  is  of  its  own  kind, 
ccessful  measured  by  the  type  of  man  and  his  needs  and  desires.  It  is  not 
ful  measured  from  the  American  standpoint.  Its  returns  are  not  suffi- 
iud  that  kind  of  labor,  that  kind  of  man,  would  not  occupy  our  best  soils 
.  advantage.  He  must  stay  on  land  of  moderate  fertility,  and,  of  course, 
duct  will  be  moderate.  There  is  no  way,  I  will  say,  so  far  as  anybody 
now,  of  developing  our  poorest  lands  into  strictly  high- class  farming  lands, 
ever  done  it  will  be  in  the  indefinite  future,  and  only  after  these  better 
ave  become  more  exhausted  than  they  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  to  become, 
idency  of  the  world  has  been  to  retire— I  mean  now,  for  the  typical  farmer — 
e  from  the  poorer  land  on  to  the  better  land  rather  than  to  put  more  labor 
irally  infertile  land;  and  what  you  can  get  out  of  poor  land  depends  more 
le  amount  of  labor  than  it  does  upon  the  land. 

mv  observation  correct  that  many  of  the  foreigners,  that  is,  farmers  from 
,  Germans  for  instance— have,  as  soon  as  they  came  here,  had  a  higher  idea 
value  of  manures  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
L.  Oh,  yes;  and  they  have  a  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  fertility  ana  of  land 
e  Americans  have. 

ad  you  think  possibly  it  is  that  superior  knowledge,  natural  or  inherited, 
7alue  of  manures,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
it  will  make  the  foreigner  successful  with  these  New  England  lands?— A. 
it  will. 

)y  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  not  the  landlords  stipulate  in  their  contracts  with 
len  that  they  must  manure  the  land?— A.  They  are  doing  that  much  more 
ey  did. 

tiat  is,  in  foreign  countries  they  are  conversant  with  the  subject?-.-A.  A 
icultural  occupations  have  been  very  carefully  studied  in  Europe,  as,  for 
e,  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  That  rests  upon  a  scientific  basis,  well 
out  by  scientists  in  advance  of  its  practice  on  the  land,  and  we  get  from 
ly  now  the  most  skillful  sugar-beet  growers  that  the  world  has  known 
ig  about;  but  it  does  appear  that  when  they  come  in  competition  with  our 
lere,  the  American  is  able  to  beat  them  when  he  puts  his  mind  to  it.  For 
9,  in  Illinois  the  study  of  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  is  peculiar.    They 
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spent  last  year  in  learning  how  to  grow  beets  in  a  half  a  dozen  different  local 
ities  in  Illinois.  The  best  men  in  those  localities  formed  a  temponiry  company 
put  up  some  money  and  employed  an  expert  from  Germany  to  t«ll  them  how  t^ 
grow  beets  in  adyance  of  building  any  factory.  This  year  there  was  on©  larg 
factory  built  at  Peoria,  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  and  it  is  said  i!Ow  thiit  tb 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peoria  are  growing  better  beets  th^n  tlie  com  pan; 
is  growing  upon  other  lands  that  they  have  rented  and  upon  which  they  have  jm 
supposedly  expert  beet  tillers  brought  from  Nebraska,  and  some  fratu  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  refer  to  this  season^s  crop? — A.  I  refer  to  this  season" 
crop.  In  other  words,  the  Illinois  farmers  this  season  are  producing  a  better  crq 
of  beets  on  their  farms  as  the  i-esult  of  one  year's  study  of  it  than  is  growu  by  saj] 
posedly  skilled  labor  from  Europe. 

Q.  Does  the  State  of  Illinois  give  any  encouragement  to  the  caltivation  of  bee 
sugar  in  the  way  of  bounty?— A.  No;  none  whatever.  Now,  a  little  more  on  thi 
other  question,  this  technical  education.  I  would  like  to  say,  if  1  may,  that  it  1 
believed  I  think  by  those  who  have  studied  it  the  most,  that  this  eleuientary  train 
ing  for  agriculture  should  be  carefully  guarded.  We  should  do  better  thaii  th 
European  agricultural  school  that  aims  principally  to  train  the  hoy  in  method 
of  practice.  We  are  believing  here  that  we  must  take  care  of  the  citizen  at  lli 
same  time.  We  must  turn  him  out  a  pretty  well-trained  man ,  so  tl i  n  t  i n  o  tir  conrs 
at  Champaign  a  man  graduates  when  he  offers  the  same  number  of  credits  tha 
entitle  him  to  graduation  from  any  other  course  in  the  university.  Une- third  o 
them  must  be  in  technical  agricultural  subjects,  one-third  must  bt?  in  science^  am 
the  other  third  he  can  select  from  anything  the  university  offers.  We  do  not  sa; 
he  shall  not  take  that  other  third  out  of  the  agriculture.  He  may  if  he  desires  t 
do  so,  but  we  do  not  advise  it;  and  in  practice  they  will  generiilly  elect  mor 
agriculture  than  we  require,  and  they  will  use  about  a  quarter  ot  tbeir  time  fo 
other  subjects.  That  is  an  important  difference  in  American  colleges  fis  com 
pared  with  European. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  curricolnm  in  the  com 
mon  schools  of  Illinois,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  needs  and  wants  uf  tlie  1  armei  ?- 
A.  This  is  such  a  new  subject  that  anything  that  is  said  ui>on  it,  I  think,  by  an; 
body  will  be  largely  tentative.  The  demand  seems  to  be  for  agricnltiire  in  th 
common  schools.  That  is  a  term  that  is  used  a  great  deal,  and  it  would  look  a 
if  it  were  a  call  for  technical  instruction  in  the  common  district  scliool  in  th 
matter  of  agriculture.  Whether  that  is  what  is  meant,  I  am  extremnly  dotibtf  ul 
One  thingis  certain.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  it  for  an  iodt^tinlte  time  t 
come,  owing  to  the  lack  of  teachers.  We  can  not  get  teachers  lor  out  college 
that  are  up  in  what  is  known  already  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  ^reii 
bulk  of  what  we  would  like  to  teach  must  be  yet  discovered;  so  that  it  is  too  earl 
yet  to  give  very  much  strictly  technical  instruction  in  the  comnion  schools,  Bn 
I  am  one  who  oelieves  that  the  appetite,  when  fully  analyzed,  is  not  so  much  fo 
the  actual  principles  of  agriculture  as  it  is  for  a  curriculum  whi«;h  conieB  close 
to  the  life  of  the  student.  Most  thinking  farmers  say  that  they  send  their  chil 
dren  to  the  schools  knowing  a  good  many  things  already.  We  all  know  tba 
the  life  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  on  the  fai  m  is  a  full  one.  The  chtM  cornea  in  clos 
contact  with  the  business  life  of  all  the  family  every  day;  knows  hfir^ies  and  cattl 
and  sheep  and  plowing  and  cultivating  and  husking  and  harvesting:  knows  \ 
multitude  of  things.  Now  the  farmer  complains  when  he  sends  his  child  t 
school  that  he  sends  him  into  an  artificial  world,  having  at)solutel y  no  refereoc 
to  the  matters  upon  which  he  already  has  knowledge;  no  refereucii  to  the  affair 
of  the  country  and  of  rural  life;  that  the  child  is  living  in  an  atmnsi^here  tha 
has  come  down  to  him  from  the  schools  and  from  very  ancient  titnes.  which  i 
largely  literary  and  is  decidedly  unagricultural.  I  think  all  he  ask.s  fur  is  th^it 
portion  of  the  instruction  of  this  student  should  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  countr  j 
as  it  deals  with  the  affairs  of  literature,  history,  mathematics,  and  the  Bclences* 
think  that  is  what  the  appetite  really  needs,  really  calls  for;  so  that  this  boy  an< 
this  girl  should  actually  study  what  is  going  onm  its  neighborhood,  whiitis  goiuj 
on  upon  the  land,  study  the  habits  of  animals,  and  let  his  educatiun  be^in  wher 
his  experience  leaves  off,  and  be  coordinate  with  it  as  it  goes  on.  Ulna  w«>rk  i 
probably  well  started  in  a  tentative  way  in  New  York  under  the  Ntxon  bill,  i 
what  is  known  as  the  nature-study  work. 

Q.  Does  that  relate  particularly  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State? — A.  Th 
public  schools  of  the  St^ite,  and  it  aims  directly  at  the  students  in  the  ^uhool,  oo 
the  teachers,  but  directly  at  the  students,  and  aims  to  enlist  their  attention  tn  th 
things  that  are  around  them,  to  observe  those  things  and  study  them,  belie  vim 
that  not  only  inclination  but  training  and  sympathy  with  country  surrounding 
will  come  from  those  influences.    Farmers  say  this,  that  the  family  lifo  on  th 
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closely  identified  with  the  business  life  of  the  farm  that  the  child  learns 
kll  the  business  hardships  in  the  country,  whereas  in  the  city  he  does  not; 
^hen  he  goes  to  school  he  is  given  to  read  day  after  day  the  story  of  the  few 
lally  sncoessfnl  men  in  the  world  in  some  other  than  agricultural  lines. 
f  reasons:  I  know  this  is  a  hard  life  of  my  father  s;  1  see  it;  he  gets  up 
works  hard  and  late,  and  he  never  will  go  to  Congress— never  heard  of  a 
at  went  to  Congress.  He  has  not  heard  of  those  that  do  go;  be  is  not 
in  the  books;  but  here  he  reads  of  this  man,  then  of  another,  and  then  of 
tiat  left  the  farm  and  after  a  series  of  hardships  succeeded.  He  is  not 
3  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  that  did  not  succeed,  and  he  is  not  very 
med  of  the  hardships  which  they  went  through.  So  the  feeling  is  that 
of  the  country  through  his  life  on  the  farm  and  his  instruction  in  the 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  hardships  of  one  life,  strongly  impressed 
n,  and  only  with  the  phenomenal  successes  of  other  callings.  And  I 
re  is  a  call  that  these  young  people  should  be  better  instructed  in  the 
atures  of  country  life. 

er  Part  II  we  have  a  very  important  subject— the  comparative  earnings 
invested  in  agriculture.  Wh:.t  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  earn- 
pital  compared  with  40  years  ago?— A.  Well,  this  is  the  thought  I  had 
nder  that  head;  it  is  a  subject  i  can  not  discuss  fully,  but  there  is  this 
ight  of:  Much  depends  on  the  way  capital  is  calculated.  Forty  years 
en  more  recently  than  that,  XOi)  acres  of  land  bought  from  the  Govem- 
ild  represent  a  capital  of  about  $500— $1 .25  an  acre.  That  is  all  a  man  con- 
^las  invested.  That  same  100  acres,  to-day,  if  good  land,  is  worth  possibly 
Te  in  a  good  section.  He  considers,  then,  that  he  has  $10,000  m vested 
ad.  Now,  it  is  a  question  of  how  he  calculates  capital.  If  we  consider 
nan  had  $10,000  invested  in  this  land,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  returns  are 
eckoned  on  that  capital,  than  were  the  returns  25,  80,  or  40  years  ago, 
on  the  capital  invested  at  $1.25  an  acre;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fair 
gure  the  capital  invested.  If  a  man  must  purchsise  the  land  at  that 
m  it  becomes  a  fair  way  of  figuring  the  capital  invested;  and  then  it  is  a 
lestion  whether  a  man  can  afford  to  buy  land  at  that  rate  and  then  say 
icome  is  as  great  as  it  used  to  be.  But  it  is  apparently  great  enough,  so 
are  willing  to  pay  $60,  $75,  $80,  and  in  some  cases  $100  an  acre  for  land, 
man  has  $10,000  to  $12,000  to  invest,  and  he  decides  to  go  into  some  line 
IS,  the  question  is  whether  he  s ball  invest  it  in  agriculture  or  buy  a  stcx;k 
indise.  Wh^  does  one  man  choose  the  farm  and  another  the  merchan- 
I  think  it  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  investment  as  of  personal 
^ce  to  live,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

lere  not  some  compensation  in  the  security  upon  the  one  hand— the  free- 
worry,  etc.? — A,  Certainly.  If  we  attempt  to  compare  the  profits  from 
L  those  from  the  mercantile  business,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  the  emi- 
xiessful  merchant,  then,  of  course,  the  income  from  land  will  not  com- 
the  land  investment  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  investment; 
>me  18  certain.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  owner  being  *'  out  of  a 
of  employment;  he  is  bound  to  have  some  returns.  To  be  sure,  some 
nay  not  make  an^  very  large  net  returns,  but  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
ipital  or  to  impair  it,  except  by  bad  management.  So  that  while  I  do 
very  much  about  the  returns  from  the  mercantile  investments,  he  would 
re  in  the  mercantile  business  by  losing  his  capital.  Some  merchants 
eir  capital  very  quickly.  There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  There 
tnaiiy  excellent  families,  average  families  of  5,  on  80  acres  of  land,  that 
:  good  successful  lives,  dressing  comfortably,  educating  their  children, 
>hem  in  colleges,  helping  themselves  through  sometimes,  it  is  trae,  but 
are  common  in  which  the  family  on  an  bO-acre  farm  as  a  whole  is  surely 
ig,  and  the  sons  are  being  left  better  than  the  fathers  commenced.  Now 
small  investment  of  capital.  He  invests  his  time;  he  never  will  get 
be  never  will  have  a  large  bank  account,  probably  none  at  all:  but  his 
)f  land,  with  one  man's  time,  has  apparently,  at  least,  supported  that 
nd  supported  it  at  an  increasingly  comfortable  rate.  And  either  we 
con  pretty  large  pay  for  that  man's  time,  as  compensation  goes  in  the 
;kon  a  pretty  large  return  for  his  capital  invested,  or  else  reduce  the 
expense  of  his  living  to  a  very  small  amount.  There  is  a  lack  of  appre- 
[  this  country,  although  it  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  of  the  value 
possessions  to  a  family.  I  find  that  my  students  in  no  case  have  ever 
n  that  subject.  I  never  have  seen  a  student  who  has.  We  in  America 
>ping  so  rapidly  and  so  much  appears  to  depend  upon  individual  effort 
num  seems  to  think  that  everything  depends  upon  what  he  does.    Of 
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course,  it  will  not  depend  so  much  upon  his  effort  after  a  few  generations  m 
has  in  a  new  country  under  pioneer  conditioner  and  I  find  that  they  have 
thought  very  much  upon  the  value  of  this  land  to  the  family.  We  can  not  stric 
compare  a  mercantile  business  with  farming,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  m 
chant  leaves  his  business  he  has  left  nothmg  behind  to  his  sons  or  to  his  n 
generation  but  his  stock  of  goods  and  his  good. name. 

Q.  And  the  stock  of  goods  not  always  paid  for?— A,  Kot  alwaya  paid  for,  1 
it  is  not  a  family  legacy:  it  is  not  a  possession  that  will  insure  that  family  a  f< 
hold  in  that  country ,  however  well  managed.  If  a  single  individual  in  the  fan 
line  fails  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  successful  thi'  tr^ide  is  l^jst  to  the  next  gem 
tion  of  that  family.  It  is  not  so  with  a  landed  poBsession.  If  a  family  can  s 
upon  the  land  for  4  or  5  generations,  it  becomes  a  power  m  ita  own  locality— 
family  name  becomes  powerful,  and  that  is  an  advantage  that  is  not  figured. 

Q.  Could  you  touch  upon  our  present  svstem  of  taxation  and  give  your  opm 
as  to  the  proportionate  taxes  which  the  farmer  jmya.  and  whether  it  is  just  i 
equitable  or  not?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  but  I  have  paaa«d  over  it  because  1 
not  possess  any  large  amount  of  definite  information,  and  what  I  can  say  n] 
it  is  no  more  than  what  a  thousand  others  might,  tun]  what  is  veryevident»  nam^ 
that  all  the  farmers'  property  is  clearly  open  to insi section.  The  assessor,  under 
present  system,  is  one  of  his  own  neighbors,  and  he  ktiow^  exactly  how  mnch  | 
sonal  property  he  has  as  well  as  how  much  land  he  has  and  what  the  pro[jert 
worth,  and  it  is  all  assessed. 

Q.  He  is  compelled  by  law  to  itemize  it  exactly?— A.  Yes;  and  as  an  assess^ 
have  personally  chased  a  hundred-dollar  note  until  I  have  found  it.  Of  eot 
such  a  thing  as  that  would  be  ridiculous  in  a  city.  It  is  much  more  dtfficul 
get  at  the  personal  property  of  any  other  profea^iioB  than  it  is  that  of  a  farn 
That  is,  I  mean  a  typical  farmer.  Of  course  somu  ijuli  vidual  farmers  poe^ss  Is 
capital  in  the  banks  or  other  businesses,  but  that  Is  aside  from  their  farm  w( 
I  mean  the  typical  average  farm  property  is  all  open  to  the  assesaore,  who 
see  it  if  they  want  to. 

C^.  Are  merchants  required  to  itemize  their  boots  and  shoes  and  clothes?^i 
beheve  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time  a  man  is  rec quired  to  itemize  every  th in i 


Q.  Is  that  the  new  law?— A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  what  is  the  obligation  of  k 
chants  on  that. 

Q.  In  most  States  I  understand  merchanta  are  just  required  to  say  so  m 
merchandise;  they  do  not  itemize  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  estimate  in  a  lump;  not  itemize  as  a  farmer  doee,  so  many  cows,  plo 
harrows,  and  sewing  machines;  everything  must  he  iiemiaed?- A,  So  m 
calves,  cows,  horses,  hogs,  etc. 

Q.  Just  so  much  capital?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  wa^  of  improving  our  system  of 
ation?— A.  I  can  not,  because  1  have  not  made  it  a  study  sufficient  to  have  any  t 
gestion  that  would  be  valuable. 

Q.  The  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  products— what  have  you  to  say  in  reg 
to  that,  relative  to  the  present  condition  of  agriculture?— A.  There  has  nc 
been  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  opening  up  enddenly  of  anything?  like  sucl 
agricultural  tract  as  this  great  West,  and  covering  it  almost  iiiBtfintly  with  m 
transportation.  The  farming  of  the  Mississippi  X'allf^y  and  of  the  Northwest 
of  the  Far  West  for  the  last  80  years  or  so  tiaa  been  eminently  deetrnctiv^ 
fertility;  it  has  been  a  case  of  getting  maximum  croi>H  from  virgin  soil  regard 
of  the  consecjuence,  and  it  has  oeen  at  a  time  when  we  have  had  exceedingly  g 
machinery  to  assist  us;  much  of  it  would  have  been  impossible  withovit  the  fi:: 
kind  of  agricultural  machinery,  reapers,  mowers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  it 
been  very  hard  for  foreign  people  to  compete  against  us.  An  intelligent  Engl 
man  said  to  me  that  if  they  had  either  one  of  two  of  onr  American  advantages 
English  farmer  could  take  care  of  himself.  One  of  them  was  the  native  fertil 
that  we  have  not  yet  exhausted,  that  we  draw  upon  recklessly  without  feeling  i 
we  must  restore  it;  and  the  other  was  our  Indian  com— a  j^oss  crop,  which  is  ra 
cheaply,  most  of  which  comes  from  the  atmosphere  and  does  not  draw  very  stroi 
firom  the  land.  The  two  things  together  combine  to  favor  the  Americtm  farj 
and  to  crowd  the  farmers  of  the  rest  of  the  world  very  hard.  This  has  also  crow 
our  own  Eastern  farmers  to  the  wall,  and  made  them  unable  to  coinijete  aga 
the  products  of  this  great  prairie  country,  requirinj^  ahnust  no  capital  todevi 
it,  almost  none  at  all,  and  requiring  simplv  some  labor  and  some  machinery. 
have  thrown  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  an  immense  output  of  food  prodi 
raised  at  a  minunum  cost  Of  course  it  can  not  con  tin ue:  it  la  going  to  cost  n 
to  produce  these  things  in  the  future  than  it  has  coat  in  the  immediate  past. 
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ne  there  hae  been  no  greater  decline  in  prices  than  wonld  be  folly  coyered  •     «.  « 

proTed  and  cheapened  system  of  production.    It  costs  less  to  produce  a  •    '     *  :  U jj«>^« 

com  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  than  it  once  did.    For  example,  I  own  a  farm  ;^  /  ^^lJ 

sm;  my  father  and  I  are  in  company,  and  I  own  another  beside  of  it,  and  „        *  '         ^t>    * '-':  V '^ 

rated  it.    The  last  time  I  was  home  we  were  using  an  8-foot-cut  mowing  ;    .'  •       '-'  V  t'^:5^ 

I  used  to  drive  a  4-foot-cut  mowing  machine  on  the  same  farm.  We 
[j  reducing  the  cost  of  mowing  by  more  than  half,  but  we  are  also  making 
16  of  the  machine  double  what  it  would  have  been  before,  because  it  is  no 

the  machine  to  cut  8  feet  of  grass  than  4.     It  shows  the  way  in  which  •  .'  ^  ^^ 

production  is  cheapened.    The  old-fashioned  hayrake,  a  great  improve-  *  ,   -*  '^^'i^ 

the  hand  rake,  greatly  lessened  the  cost  of  makinff  hay.    It  dumps  it  in  \    '        ".   -**;'-  ^Tx^'^t 

8  windrows  behind  the  machine,  and  the  hay  could  not  be  handled  until  '  y-^t^'^ 

*aked.    Now  we  have  a  rake  that  delivers  the  hay  in  a  continuous  stream  .  '.     \  %  ;  ^  v  v^: 

>,  and  von  can  follow  immediately  with  a  hay  loader ;  3  minutes  after  the  .  '  >  "  •  /r  V  -*  • 

itarted  yon  can  follow  with  the  loader  behind.     In  other  words,  one  *    «.  .    '   V.^.'S'lj 

does  not  have  to  wait  until  another  is  finished,  but  the  two  go  right  t''      *  .%  •  '  .«*  ^^x^' 

)ther;  and  we  have  vastly  reduced  the  cost  of  producing  the  hay  crop.  '.  '\',l'  f^J'i 

is  largely  true  with  the  other  crops.  .  //  .  ff  V  A 

)n  think  it  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  price  to-day  with  the  prices  *  •  '    *  •!  \^X* 

times? — A.  No;  not  at. all.    We  usiod  to  cultivate  Indian  com  with  a  *       ^         it  i    .  *:^  vtn 

»vel  plow,  and  take  one  side  of  the  row  at  one  time  and  come  back  on  <**#''  •-'  .  'ijl 

never  could  get  back  in  the  middle  to  kill  the  weeds.    Now  a  good  deal  ; '  *      :  '  '  '  v.*-i^* 

bivation  of  Indian  com  is  being  done  with  the  Breed  weeder,  which  is  '     , . "  .-,':•''  */»:" 

eries  of  wires,  somewhat  slanting,  hauled  by  1  horse,  guided  by  1  man,  *  .    '  >  :.  -.•«>.' 

38  8  spaces  at  a  time— finishes  8  rows  at  a  time,  and  does  it  better.  .  •.  -^yfyj^-^' 

is  the  first  time  or  two?— A.  The  first  time  it  goes  right  between  the  '■,*...  •.  -^  y  K;'- 

cleans  the  weeds  from  the  hills;  not  only  cultivates  com  4  times  as  .       ^'     *      .yiT;:    *f 

used  to,  but  actually  cultivates  it  better  for  that  time.    It  replaces  sev-  ]  '  '        /    ••       '    ',  '\  - 

ations  by  the  old  method.    Of  course  this  all  cheapens  it.  '•','• "'«»  ^.  ^  .-"^ 

about  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  as  a  rule,  such  as  the  necessities  of  '  ^      •         '..  •    .  *'.'^* *  '    ' 

»  farm,  compared  with  former  times?— A.  Of  course  they  rise  and  fall.  *  '      .'  -  •  **• 

a  time  when  things  were  lower.    Some  thin^  are  higher  now  than  they  .   ^  '\  ^*    •    -^ 

trs  ago.    Sugar  costs  a  little  more  now  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  .    '   ,       '.'  * 

>rinciples,  spiaaking  generally,  I  think,  have  operated  in  all  lines  of  pro-  '..-'•' 

>  cheapen  them.  •  .  \'  "! 

lin  2  or  8  years  a  farmer  has  shown  me  a  suit  of  clothes,  nicely  made  up  .  .      \  «  • .  ^ 

(d,  and  so  on,  which  looked  respectable  and  made  him  look  like  a  gentle-  ,  .  '  '    .";■•. 

he  paid  $3.50  for. — A.  Yes.    We  are  getting  now  more  matches  for  15  .*•'..••.■    •^*  " 

L  we  used  to  get  for  a  dollar,  and  better  ones,  too.    It  seems  to  me  that,  ;    -  .   \»      •' 

teaking,  farm  products  have  followed  the  development  ot  most  manu-  .-  '  .   •    "''.- 

[products  in  this  country  in  being  produced  cheaper  as  the  result  of  i.**  ;\- " 

chinery  and  better  methods,  and  that  in  that  same  sense  I  think  they 
one  down  together. 

F  yon  were  to  draw  a  comparison,  in  your  judgment,  what  would  yon 
tie  condition  of  the  farmer  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago? — A.  I 
r  his  condition  is  better  than  I  have  known  it;  he  has  been  growing  up. 
e  you  brought  up  on  a  farm  yourself?— A.  Yes;  I  have  always  lived  on 
I  should  say  it  is  better,  and  steadily  growing  better  every  year,  as  I 
m  it  in  this  country,  remembering  the  fact  that  there  are  always  rises  and 
es  and  tides.  There  are  years  where  they  seem  to  go  backward  in  their 
rheee  things  are  not  constant;  there  are  rises  and  falls,  but  the  general 
has  been  upward,  I  should  say,  all  the  time.  Now,  there  is  another 
it  all.  In  all  of  this  time  I  think  that  the  labor  of  the  farm  has  at  least 
itant.  We  are  paying  as  much  money  for  labor  dow  as  we  ever  did  per 
it  the  purchasing  power  of  that  money  that  we  pay  is  vastly  greater 
as  20  years  or  25  years  ago  for  everything  but  laud.  That  is  a  feature 
t  to  be  Gonsidered. 

t  is.  considering  the  wages  of  people  employed  on  the  farm?— A.  Yes; 
isidering  the  wages  of  the  people  employed. 

)  not  receiving  really  more  in  dollars  than  he  received  before?— A.  Yes; 
nore  that  it  is  a  principle  among  farmers  that  when  they  can  do  a  thing 
achine  they  do  it  because  it  is  cheaper;  and  that  has  enabled  us  to 
our  farming,  to  do  more.    But  when  we  consider  the  history  of  this  man  « 

me  and  the  other,  we  find  they  employ  about  as  many  men  as  they  ever 
hey  do  more  things. 

It  have  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  agriculturists;  what 
option  of  this  movement,  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  the  ends  to  be  gained 
*  I  belieye  that  the  original  idea  resulting  in  the  organization  of  farmers 
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was  the  need  of  protection.  There  waa  a  wave  of  aendment  that  went  over  the 
country  a  iminber  of  jears  ago  to  the  effect  that  eYerythiiig  must  he  organized  in 
order  to  take  cure  of  itself.  Everything  did  organize,  antJ  the  farmers  felt,  from 
8i>me  cause  or  other,  a  g(»od  many  years  b^q  that  their  chief  grievance  was  in  the 
prices  they  paid  f^ir  their  pm*chase8»  and  in  the  fact  that  their  prices  for  their 
commodities  were  hein^  manipulated*  There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  objection  to 
the  middlemati  both  ways.  As  they  said,  the  middleman  neither  producer  nor 
consnmes.  He  simply  acts  as  a  transfer  agent,  and  stands  between  tlxe  two  le^itj- 
mate  ends  of  this  bu^ines*,  and  U  is  a  gutxi  thing  to  be  rid  of  him. 

Q,  ^By  Mr,  Ct»N«Ett,  >  Does  that  sentiment  exist  today?— A,  I  do  not  think  il 
does  to  anything  hke  the  same  extent.  The  grange  waa  organiaed  in  many  sec- 
tions, and  i>roi^)Agate<:l  with  thiit  idea  principally  in  mind«  The  resnlt  was  accom- 
panied with  grange  stores,  and  attempting  to  buy  and  aell  through  the  medinm 
of  tills  ortcani^ation. 

Q,  There  seems  at  present  to  b-e  a  sentiment  among  mannfacrturers  that  brings 
about  organiy^tion  to  a  great  extent?— A,   Yea. 

Q.  Does  that  e,\iat  among  tlie  farmers  now?— A.  Yes;  but  for  a  different  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  think  the  farmers  now  fi^l  this  prejudice;  certainly  n(>t  agamst 
the  middleman,  who  is  a  seller  to  them,  that  they  did  20  years  ugo.  Tht*  birge 
mertUianta  have  sough  t  out  the  farmer*  They  have  sent  traveling  men  tobim .  They 
have  dealt  a  good  deal  directly  with  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  have  learned  by 
experietice  that  their  own  local  dealers  tfiii  order  goods  for  them,  and  will  do  it, 
too,  when  their  order  is  a  large  cash  order,  ai  rates  considerably  belo'.v  the  retail 
pricf;  and  they  do  come  in  direct  relations  with  the  manufacturers;  so  that  they 
find  tlio  gap  U  not  so  witle  as  they  once  thought  l»t»tweeti  the  farmer  and  th«  man 
at  the  utnt»r  end,  and  that  this  middleman  %vill  stiind  between  them  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  farmer  if  he  will  make  it  to  his  a<l  vantage  to  do  so.  So  1  think  that  prej  n- 
dice  has  Rone  out  very  largely,  and  I  think,  too,  that  the  large  dealers  realize  more 
than  tliey  at  one  tiini^  liid  theadvaniage  which  comes  to  them  from  deahng  directly 
with  the  fanners  for  cash,  even  though  they  deal  througli  this  lotal  man.  who  is  a 
kind  ot  a  transfer  agent  bf>t\veen  them.  It  operates  in  the  farmer  paying  cash 
more  than  he  used  to,  antl  buying  in  larger  orders,  in  larger  iiuantities.  But  I  di) 
think  tbeleeling  still  is  held  among  inany  farmers  that  when  it  comes  to  th*.^  8tdling 
of  hie  commodities  there  is  a  middle  transaction  that  is  not  to  his  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyi^e.)  Too  many  middlemen? — ^A*  Too  m^any  middlemen, 

^.  He  does  not  object  to  1  or  2?— A.  No. 

Q.  He  objects  to  4  or  5  ?— A.  He  can  see  it  is  a  long  story  from  the  time 
his  wheat  is  cut  until  it  gets  into  Europe  or  into  Hour,  He  sees,  too,  that  wheat 
at  CD  cents  a  biisliel  is  hardly  compatible  with  bread  at  5  cents  a  loaf  and  bran  at 
$1')  a  ton,  find  he  sees  there  is  a  goiwl  deal  of  money  that  has  appeared  in  this 
thing  after  it  left  his  hands.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  the  same  feeling  that  always 
existed  toward  tlie  middleman,  both  wdio  sold  to  him  and  who  bought  from  him, 
but  by  no  means  so  intense.  It  is  not  a  blind  hatred,  but  it  is  a  disposition  to  try 
to  find  out,  if  possible^  what  the  facts  are,  and  whether  there  is  any  such  thing 
influencing  prices  in  standard  goods  through  specniatiou. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Conner. )  As  a  general  rule»  the  farmer  thinks  much  better  of  the 
miudleman  who  sells  to  him  than  he  did  in  the  years  gone  by?— A.  Oh,  certainly. 
As  a  rule,  the  company  stores  were  not  successful,  and  that  proved  a  good  many 
things;  and  then  the  farmers  learned  what  retail  rates  wen.^;  they  learned  margm's 
that  they  never  knew  anything  about.  There  was  a  time  before  that  when  the 
merchant  felt  bound  not  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  percentage  of  profits  to  h-6 
customers;  but  in  all  this  the  farmer  has  found  that  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on 
dry  g<K)ds,  for  example,  is  not  vi^ry  big  pay:  so  that  the  object  of  organiatations  of 
farmers  now  is  ]trimarily  to  study  their  buniness. 

Q.  (By  Senator  KYr.E.)  That  is  they  see  that  all  other  business  lines  are  organ- 
Lzed,  nol  in  opposition  to  the  farmers,  but  for  their  own  interesta? — A,  Ye»;  and 
they  do  the  same  thing:  organiije  to  study  the  business.  Of  cotirse,  in  a  far-reach- 
ing  sense  that  organization  is  politicaK  but  only  in  a  secondary  sense.  The  organ- 
ization  now  among  farmers  is  the  farmers'  institute.  The  topics  they  discuss 
are  mainly  the  prmeiples  involved  in  their  business;  in  fact,  political  and  religions 
subjects  are  barred.  A  man  caw  not  make  a  political  speech  at  a  farmers*  insti- 
tute in  any  State  that  1  know  of.  It  would  not  be  allowed-  So  that  men  of  *ill 
shades  of  political  Ijelief  meet  there  and  discuss  these  subjects.  There  js  another 
class  of  organizations  among  farmers  that  is  very  helpful.  There  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  fanners  interested  in  the  Sitme  line  of  agriculture  primarily  t4.>  etfect 
organizations.  There  are  a  great  many  live  stock  breeders'  associations:  there  are 
a  great  many  bee-keepers'  associations,  dairymen's  associations,  and  horticultural 
societiss,  in  which  those  pnmarily  iutereated  in  the  same  thing  meet  and  discuBS 
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its  and  talk  about  bnsiiiess.    And  then,  of  coarse,  there  are  still  other  t '   ^    T  .  '  *  •^:^j 

Tganizations  bnilt  npon  the  ori^nal  idea  which  jierhaps  gave  birth  to  '  ^    '     * . '  .k-i%^<i 

e,  but  which  is  broader,  not  bo  distinct,  not  so  well-defined  yet,  which  -,.        •  *   ;.       ^-^  /5A^ 

insider  farmincr  as  a  business  as  comnared  with  other  business:  there  •             '^•/  ^ilc^H 


insider  farming  as  a  business  as  compared  with  other  business;  there 

[>f  them.    It  is  economic  in  its  thought    There  is  getting  to  be  a  much 

esire  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  study  economic  questions  for  their  own 

h  could  not  bB  studied  at  farmers' institutes;  would  not  be  allowed.  ^  •:.     /  '  <'  !*^i% 

ey  do  not  study  them,  whowlii?— A.  That  is  it:  who  will?    I  do  not  '.^  .  '*-;.•'>  .J^j 

nPfTfl   tViinlr   nnvr  f.hn.f.  thpv  arA  Of\ntiii^Pfrtu\  t."h«  IniTifimn.fA  nrftv  of  Av<^rv.  "      "         •  *■    "'■3  P9t* 


ners  think  now  that  they  are  considered  the  legitimate  prey  of  every-  ;    .  •      .  .*  ^  ^-SVi 

they  do  feel  that  there  are  problems  that  will  not  be  studied  unless  they  ,          '     .         ;   ^:  ^A ''. 

a.    But  they  are  disposed  to  do  it  in  a  straightforward  way  and  discuss  .'     "          *  -   -  •  4 .'  '^  ^"^v!^ 

era  along  with  other  matters,  and  they  feel  that  all  the  affairs  of  this  .  \:^:^*'i* 

•e  so  interlocked  one  with  another  that  none  of  them  can  stand  alone.  ,          '  -/    -.  •;   •  JV^*'i 

r  study  of  these  questions  has  been  fruitful  in  securing  good  legislation  .^               .,  "  ^  '*  •  v--^ 

fce  legislatures  and  National  Congress,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  eminently  "    .         ''  «     :     ^J*ji 

this  ifational  Pure-Food  Cong^^ess  and  these  national  gatherings  of  '*'"•/,*/-  -  .J*-.*^^ 

hey  aim  to  discuss  questions  which  are  broad  and  which  involve  their  •                     *  \  •'/;**!*•  -f 

relations  with  other  people  and  other  industries.    It  is  devoid  of  bitter-  .,  .                •/'.'i5**i 

8  once  exhibited,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  remarkably  encouraging  in  the  '  *                    ",  '*'•  ' .-.'  \^^^ 

view  in  which  these  questions  are  considered.  ,                    t- »      •  :!f  v4 

farmers  of  the  country  are  very  much  interested  at  the  present  time  in  .•■♦."'«  .-'.v/tj 

ion  of  foreign  markets.    What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  ques-  ; '        .    -»-     ;  •  "'^l^i^^ 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  before  us  as  American  pro-  .,  "j  .•'•''' *i^ 

1  one  that  ought  to  be  studied  from  its  own  standpoint.    I  have  found,  »              .  *'  >, ,    ., . 

as  out  of  the  country,  in  South  America,  that  that  country  is  being  .     .!.  '^if^.'^.f 

iv  European  people.    Nearly  all  its  trade  was  with  Europe,  and  I  tried  •          '•  ^'*    ...    ..•'^VK;' 

hy.    In  the  last  analysis  it  was  apparently  for  two  reasons:  European  •    •    v*      '       .i^'^s 

d  the  shipping  facilities,  and  they  had  made  a  study  of  the  export  trade.  !  '  •         .'    -       ' '  * «  '  V* 

learned  the  lesson  long  ago  that  we  Americans  need  to  learn,  that  the  •     '    V  ■^' T:.     :'^ 

,  the  tastes,  often  foolish,  of  the  buyers  must  be  consulted  as  well  as  their  -  *         -.  .    .  >>*.•  ».  *  - 

For  example,  I  found  that  the  English  people  were  putting  cloth  into  "                  .      •.  .'  ;  .  ;.• 

American  countries  1  meter  wide;  uiat  tney  would  make  it  any  width  .    ^     *     ••  ,•*    ^    • 

ople  wanted  if  they  would  only  buy  it.    The  American  is  a  little  inclined  .     .     "   ,       •  *       *f 

[y  cloth  is  a  yard  wide,  and  you  will  have  to  buy  yard- wide  cloth."    I  .    ; 

;  European  peoples  will  cater  to  any  notion  if  they  can  only  ma\e  a  sale.  •     .  /  .- 

re  ought  to  study  that  in  agricultural  aifairs  as  well  as  in  other  things,  .      '^  -t 

>panexpOTt  trade  of  American  products;  but  there  is  a  feature  of  it,  ^                 *  *    .  "  ;  v. 

rominently  before  us  now,  which  it  seems  to  me  especially  needs  study.  ^   *        ;      .'\    .1.    X' ' 

%av  farmers  in  this  great  Mississippi  Valley  are  producers  of  gross  crops  *        ;  -  .             ''»'.•' 

like  com  and  oats,  crops  somewhat  easily  raised  in  short  rotation,  .••-'•,' 

[nrincipal  question  is  how  to  get  that  into  money;  and  while  I  would  not  .        ;.  '-■  '^  -''  - 

a^  against  an  attempt  to  stimulate  a  European  demand  for  American  '             •         ,';  • .  .'  >  ^ 
le  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  good  example  in  hand,  and  it  is 

»r  to  export  that  com  in  tlie  shape  of  beef  or  pork  or  mutton,  or  some  '\      •.       '  -•  h,"  . 

emimanufactured  products,  in  which  you  condense  7  or  8  or  9  or  10  .               .■•'■*■ 

»1.  ••»   ':.■'- 

on  think  the  European  nations  will  not  take  kindly  to  corn  as  a  food  .        •         *  . .    .  '.h 

-A.  Well,  I  doubt  it.    Corn  is  a  cheap  grain,  and  their  cheap  grain  is  '     '  .;  .  . 

^cannot  produce  the  corn.    There  is  no  danger  of  their  ever  producing  4     .     •      •      .' 

sively  in  Europe.    They  can  not  do  it  in  northern  Europe;  but  they  can  ^     '.     .   .  v  ^ 

re,  and  all  the  peasantry  of  northern  Euroi>e  is  accustomed  to  eating  rye.  *'  ,    "                   ." 

in,  com  is  exported  in  comparatively  large  quantities  for  cattle  food  .  .          •.  V  •  f 

od  in  western  Europe.    So  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  discover,  it  is  .,.''•; 

aary  in  any  country  to  use  for  human  consumption  the  same  grain  that  .                *       .    #  •'     ,;T 

nimals  unless  it  is  raised  in  that  country.    It  is  a  peculiar  prejudice,  .-             '*.^. 

ive  it  exists,  and,  like  all  prejudices,  can  not  be  reasoned  with.  ;     . 

ilr.  Conger.)  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  land  of  this  country  i  •  /      *.  •' 

the  com  fed  here?— A.  Decidedly.    Broadly  speaking,  in  the  last  analy-  ;    .         . !  ^-         . 

3fht  not  to  export  our  grain.    We  should  be  developing  a  thing  which  ,    ..     .    •    '••     *  . 

we  would  need  to  retire  from.    Undoubtedly  we  could  stand  a  heavy  '     .  •  .   :    ' 

n  of  grain  out  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  a  number  of  years.    It  is  a 

n  agriculture  or  in  soils  that  are  very  fertile  that  if  they  are  once  broken 

Lt  under  the  plow  and  cultivated,  and  certain  internal  processes,  what- 

are— not  yet  well  understood— set  to  work,  a  great  deal  of  fertility  is 

»e  liberated  and  go  off  somewhere.    They  may  as  well  go  into  a  crop  as 

B  river.    It  will  go  into  one  place  or  the  other.    There  is  no  way,  in  other 

holding  indefinitely  all  the  fertility  which  may  be  in  some  of  these 
ads.    Patting  it  in  another  way,  if  the  virgin  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
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it  rnoRt  reduce  itself  under  a^icultnral  operations;  there  fa  no  way  to  p 
down  to  a  certain  point,  whatever  that  may  be.  Then  we  must  begin  i 
of  holding  that  fertility  where  it  i8  or  elee  we  shall  suffer  from  it.  So 
might  stand  a  heavy  exportation  of  grain  out  of  the  better  lands  for  a  lit 
yet»  but  they  are  beginning  to  fail  in  almost  all  sections  where  they  h 
nnder  the  plow  for  yetfurs/  After  l'»  or  20  years  up  to  'SO  or  40.  oil  the  ^ 
land,  yon  have  reached  the  point  where  yon  ought  to  consider  the  qu 
fertility, 

Q-  Do  these  South  American  couti tries  import  food  products  to  any  gra 
from  Enrope?— A,  They  import  certain  products  extensively:  bntter,  for* 
They  import  hams  from  America;  codfish  from  Newfoundland-  I  saw 
along  the  Amazon  more  codtLah  than  I  ever  saw  in  this  country,  10  tin 
although  the  Amazon  River  ia  the  richest  river  for  fish  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Europe  catering  to  their  wants,  and  your  illustration 
mannfactured  iiroduct,  cotton  cloth,  and  I  was  wondering  if  that  applie<J 
cnltaral  product*?— A.  Oh,  our  people  do  the  same  thing  in  agricultural  t 
I  think  we  need  to  imitate  the  whole  matter  In  all  oar  foreign  products 
class  of  meat  that  we  prepare  for  the  export  trade  1  think  we  ought  tc 
mind  that  there  is  a  people  that  likes  fat  meat;  let  us  make  it  for  then 
other  people  want  a  certain  kind  of  beef,  certain  cuts- — 

Q.  ( By  Be  nat  or  K  Y  lk  . )  ( In  terrnpti  n  g. )  Canne  d  roast  beef .  for  instance?- 
canned  roast  beef — ^dve  it  to  them.  If  this  people  want  heavy  hams  in  thi 
give  it  to  them.    We  cau  do  it. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Conokr.  )  You  say  the  Americ^in  manufacturer  of  farm  im 
caters  to  that  South  American  trade  and  makea  nnichines  that  they  want?- 

U.  Irt  that  of  recent  date»  or  have  they  been  doing  it  for  s<ime  timeV— J 
it  for  some  time;  they  make  things  e8i>eeiHlly  for  them. 

Q.  They  wjmt  their  reapers  and  mowers  buiit  on  different  lines? — A. 
Some  of  the  general  designs  can  not  l>e  nned  in  those  countries.  The  lab 
not  able  to  o iterate  them.  The  machinery  must  be  comparatively  simple  i 
those  countries. 

y.  Their  farm  labor  there  is  not  so  intelligent  as  ours,  at  least  in  a  mi 
wav?^ — A.  Nothing  like  it;  it  is  not  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  A.Lt,  Hahris.)  What 'would  you  snggi^st  as  the  best  i 
increasing  our  foreign  trade?— A,  I  think  that  the  method  Secretary  \ 
employ iiig  n^iw  regarding  butter  in  the  test  eiportations  for  London  a 
ra^irkets  is  the  ]ilace  to  begin.  We  do  not  yet  know*  as  we  have  not  mad 
of  the  aiJpetito  of  the^e  foreign  people,  what  their  real  wants  are.  The  < 
to  find  out  U  to  try  to  f^ee  wliat  they  want  and  ne(^  in  what  shape  our  pro^ 
go  most  successfully  to  their  markets;  make  a  cloae  study  of  their  habits  c 
their  habits  of  consuming  all  these  products  that  w©  can  produce,  and  m 
habits  just  as  nearly  as  pos,sible.  But  few  farmers  reiilize,  and  a  gre 
tradesmen  do  not.  that  you  can  not  afford  to  «~|narrel  with  a  mau'j^  habit 
There  is  a  r*  aaon  for  those  habits;  they  were  probably  inborn;  they  are  i 
inbred,  and  it  pays  to  meet  them.  There  is  no  use,  in  other  words,  of  1 
get  a  man  to  eat  fat  meat  when  he  wants  lean;  it  dnes  not  pay  to  argue  ^ 
about  it.  Make  it  as  he  wants  it  and  sell  it  to  him,  and  thi>  possibilitie 
direction  are  yet  immense.  Ah  an  illustration,  I  might  mention  the  ] 
farmers  are  only  beginning  to  realize  the  wonderful  difference  in  their  a 
what  we  ran  produce  in  the  way  of  an  otiimal  if  we  undertake  to  do  it, 
meoting  European  horse  trade  now.  The  whole  method  of  breeding  hi 
been  chauged  withn  the  last  4  or  5  years^  simply  under  the  pressui 
Chicago  market,  printipaOy  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Berry  to  meet  a 
to  the  demand  of  European  horse  buyers  and  our  own  as  well.  But  we  i 
general  cla.sses  of  horses  tliat  are  called  for  in  the  market,  and  men  are 
tematically  breeding  them.  There  is  a  little  attempt  now  to  produce  t 
hog,  if  we  know  what  that  is,  and  it  in  the  beginning  or  what  ought  to  l»e  de 
namely^  the  reeognizing  that  there  are  classes  of  products,  and  that  a  m 
go  out  deliberately  to  produce  the  right  thing  and  do  it  every  time  c 
every  time.  If  he  wants  to  raise  an  l,80<)-p«miid  horse  he  must  not  raia 
pound  horse,  but  do  it  every  time  he  tries,  or  nearly  every  time,  and  pu 
the  class  where  it  is  called  for,  and  not  go  indiscriminately  to  raising  ] 
random,  hoping  that  some  will  be  in  one  class,  some  in  another,  and 
another.  He  has  too  much  rubbish  on  his  hands  that  nobody  wants, 
had  a  sad  lesson  io  the  indiscriminate  nse  of  trotting  blood  on  horses  of  all 
tions  in  tbis  country*  We  thought  it  was  a  g^xid  thing,  and  therefore  tn 
use  it,  brewl  it,  and  we  have  bred  that  natural  instinct  of  self-will  and  j 
that  goes  with  racing  horses,  must  go  with  them;  we  have  bred  it  into 
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■868,  some  of  them  phlegmatic  by  long  breeding,  and  it  amonnts  to  ordi-  •  * 

isness  or  foolishnees  with  lots  of  horses,  and  they  are  as  horsemen  say, 
I;  they  belong  nowhere;  nobody  wants  them.    This  country  was  full  of  -«. 

)  of  horses  4  or  5  years  ago,  when  the  hort^e  market  went  to  pieces, 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  good  market  for  heavy  draft  horses? —  ' 

Now  these  animals  are  more  flexible  than  even  farmers  realize,  and  they  *• 

iodified  by  breeding  more  than  most  people  realize  probably.  Another 
lardly  in  this  connection,  bnt  still  it  comes  ap  to  my  mind,'and  that  is 
B  is  an  inherent  difference  between  animals  that  look  alike  that  would  be 
k  fairl:^  good  judge  to  be  equal  for  beef  production  or  butter  production, 
rent  difference  between  those  2  animals  is  often  found  by  direct  exper- 
be  as  great  as  40  per  cent,  in  what  they  can  do  with  100  pounds  of  food 
they  can  make  out  of  them  in  the  shape  of  some  desired  product.  If  a 
ts  to  make  butter,  he  ought  to  make  butter  and  not  beef ;  he  ought  to 
lething  that  would  make  butter,  and  not  produce  a  whole  lot  of  beef, 
not  valuable  beef,  and  vice  versa.  ^ 

L  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  leaks  to  the  farmer  are  along  many  of  these  • 

.  Yes;  they  are.  If  a  man  attempts  to  do  a  particular  thing  in  order  to 
articular  desire  and  he  fails  of  that  and  gets  something  else,  he  may  not  «'.' 

it  of  this  something  else  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing,  because 
lay  want  it.    As  my  friend,  M.  W.  Dunham,  the  great  Percheron  horse  ^ 

used  to  say  in  my  class,  *'Npw,  boys,  if  you  try  a  thing  10  times  you 
ceed  8  or  9  times  or  else  you  will  fail. "    And  that  is  what  the  farmers  are  * 

^  to  study  more  doeely  than  they  have  before,  and  in  the  last  3  or  4 
re  learned  that  it  will  not  do  merely  to  go  on  raising  horses  and  cattle  and 
Qch,  and  not  to  look  further  into  it;  and  I  think  this  thing  ought  to  be 
id,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  for  it  all  ends  in  the  more  careful  use  of 
L  sires  in  our  farm-bred  stock.  •  I 

kt  same  rule  would  apply  here  to  the  increase  of  the  export  trade? — A.  *    V    ^'  "r      ' 

not  only  the  efficiency  of  it  but  the  certainty.    The  importer  and  con-  *    .      ><*:•  • ' 

imported  goods  is  a  scary  creature.    He  wants  them  alike  all  the  time.  *  ':'•.. 

iple,  when  1  was  in  the  South,  I  used  Danish  butter,  put  up  in  Italy  in  •     .*  \: '-    . 

oxes  with  a  certain  brand  on  them,  and  although  I  paid  dearly  for  it  I  *    '        -  >  * 

Lud  but  1  box  of  bad  butter,  and  that  was  immediately  taken  back  and  '.       *•  '  - 

d— a  box  of  about  2  or  3  i>ounds  of  butter.    It  made  no  difference  what  •  .  •.* 

nds  the  dealer  had  that  were  good,  I  always  took  that  one  brand:  I  had  ■      \ 

to  change.    The  user  of  imported  goods  is  using  a  thing  the  history  of  *  '    /'  ;  *':. 

knows  nothing.    He  can  not  go  into  the  merits  of  its  production  nor  *  "    *     "      ,-'^    .:.    * 

Dds  of  its  production,  and  he  does  not  have  any  patience  if  a  dealer,  who  '        ;  -  .        .  V  *  »      ? 

rs  nothing  about  it,  attempts  to  explain  to  him  that  this  is  just  as  good  as  ■  -  .    '.    r. 

has  tried  the  other.     Now,  I  think  that  agricultural  people  ought  to  i>..  .-.• 

ickly  into  a  disposition  to  produce  definite  things  for  the  export  trade,  .*        ,'; . .  *  "^ 

y  it  that  they  are  always  of  one  grade,  and  of  course  the  dealer  will  have  '  , 

•  *  -'  t-  '" 

t  brings  us  very  close  to  the  important  question  of  the  national  pure-  ,    \ 

inspection  law.    What  have  von  to  say  on  that?— A.  If  I  may  say  another  ^  ;'  "':  '■ 

iaid  that  the  dealer  must  help  the  farmer.  The  farmer  cannot  meet 
rt  demand.    He  does  not  know  what  it  is,  and  every  man  who  deals  in 

ducts  all  along  the  line  must  help  him  and  be  connected  with  him,  and  ;  .     ' 

ay  he  is  going  to  feel  that  these  interests  must  be  friendly.  .     ^     '.     .     v  ^ 

he  pure-food  law  I  have  not  very  much  that  is  valuable,  perhaps  nothing.  '.  *    '  '  • 

bject  upon  which  the  farmers  feel  strongly,  but  perhaps  no  more  strongly 
$r  people.    Thev  feel  this,  that  one  of  the  objections  to  adulterated  food  is 

tend  to  unsettle  trade  values  and  to  unsettle  confidence  on  the  part  of  ^  «       .,    « 

ere  did  you  bujr  the  Danish  butter?— A.  I  bought  that  in  South  America. 

y  did  you  buy  it?— A.  Because  it  was  good  butter  and  always  the  same  '  * .   . 

lething  in  which  you  had  confidence? — A.  Yes.    It  was  most  commonly  .'  .    *  **' 

7  the  best  dealers.    You  go  to  the  stores  here  in  Chicago,  any  of  our  great 

it  have  these  goods,  and  they  would  say  to  you,  *  •  These  goods  are  from  the 

1  *' — perhaps  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  perhaps  on  the  other  side — *  *  we 

e  all  these  goods. " 

)outh  American  buyers  have  any  dealings  in  American  products? — A.  They  * 

bain  lines;  they  do  in  Armour's  hams.    I  know  I  bought  a  little  ham  no 

an  my  two  fists,  and  paid  $3  or  $4  for  it,  but  I  considered  that  I  got  my 

Krorth,  considering  the  circumstances.    Now,  the  farmer  feels  that  way 

» adulteration  of  foods.    Of  course  he  feels  it  as  a  consumer,  but  he  also 


•»  •• 
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feelft  it  ttsa  prcKlucer  of  fotKl  iuat«rial».     Ih*  f-         "    i  H«iultoratioii,  even  tbo: 
may  be  with  niateriiilR  that  he  himaelf  pi'  bm\  for  the  farmer. 

exam nle,  flour;  he  feels  thut  if  corn  meal  m  aur  i.-rui  is  }»ut  iuto  whe^t 
and  tiie  whole  sold  aa  wheat  tlour,  that  it  do^s  him  damage.  Now,  in  tlii 
both  ingredients  are  prodoced  upon  his  farm, and  we  might  suppoao  tha 
farmer  would  be  entirely  indifferent  aa  to  whether  they  were  mixed  or  not,  \ 
known  that  that  flour  can  not  extend  the  export  trade,  becuu^  it  is  an  unc< 
thing.  He  i^^  intere^t^^d  in  leaving  certain  brands  of  tiour  become  standard 
known  the  world  over,  not  only  abroad  bnt  here  in  our  own  conntry,  thus  8 
lating  the  use  of  the  flour.  He  ia  interested  in  bran  being  kept  as  bnio,  sa 
people  will  know  what  it  is.  Now,  we  buy  one  load  of  bran  at  $15  a  ton.  an 
good  wheat  bran;  we  know  it  is  wheat,  and  that  is  a  good  deal,  and  we  know 
we  can  do  with  that  bran,  what  to  feeil  on  it,  and  how  much  milk  it  \sill  pri 
and  how  much  butter.  The  next  load  of  bran  we  get  comes  from  the  same  d 
and  has  a  large  percentage  of  corn  bran  in  it,  nothiitg  to  feed,  nothing  bnt 
in  it,  feeding  value  next  to  nothings  and  probably  it  has  not  piid  the  cost  of  1 
portation  from  the  city  where  it  was  produced  down  to  the  consumer,  a 
unsettles  hm  couhdence  in  bran,  and  tends  to  prevent  his  using  it,  too.  S< 
the  farmer  feels  that  the  gcuf^ral  buKiness  of  adulteration  is  antagonistic  to  b 
values  and  the  free  and  optm  n!-e  of  products  on  the  part  of  the  people  c 
world,  and  ol  course  he  is  interi'sted  in  their  securing  all  that  they  can  of 
things,  and  in  stimulatini^  ronfidi-nce  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  We  have  in  U 
a  pure-food  association  composed  largely  of  farmers,  and  the  principk^"  they 
cate  is  that  everything  shidi  be  sold  lor  what  it  is;  that  it  should  be  labeled^ 
man  desires  flour  4  ijart**  wheat  and  1  part  corn  meal,  why  he  ought  not  to  b 
vented  from  buying  it,  but  it  ou^ht  not  to  come  into  the  market*  in  cowardly 
petition  with  straight  wheat  flour  that  hat*  a  character  to  maintain. 

Q.  Vou  are  in  favor,  then,  iif  riatioual  legislation  along  this  line — puri 
laws? — A,  I  am,  decidedly.  It  is  naturally  impossible  for  State  legislataou  u 
trol  that,  because  the  moment  one  State  movies  all  the  manufacturers  will  m 
that  law  the  best  they  can,  und  they  will  dump  their  other  products  into  the  i 
bonng  State  that  baa  no  food  laws,  and  the  tt^mptatiou  is  to  get  just  as  close 
line  a,**  they  dare. 

(^.  And  the  law  has  no  application  ultimately  to  their  manufactured  artic^ 
that  ii*  a  subject  of  interstate  commerceV—A.  Yes;  it  ^eems  tome  that,  LjoI 
home  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  our  export  trade,  we  sorely  need  nai 
legislation  that  shall  at  least  provide  that  the  brand  on  a  thing  shall  be  i 
index  of  what  it  is,  and  1  thmk  the  larmers  are  coming  to  feel  pratty  strongli 
we  mnst  i>rotect  our  triide- marks. 

t^.  I  would  like  3"ou  to  f^ive  something  aliont  the  operation  of  Federal  and 
laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  amtmg  domentic  animals? — A.  There  U 
little  I  can  say.  1  marked  it  more  for  the  sake  of  saying— without  havini 
expert  knowledge  on  the  matter,  l>ecause  it  is  out  of  my  line— that  the  au 
intent  tjf  those  laws,  it  seems  to  me,  are  eminently  wise;  that  we  mti>«t  prote 
health  of  our  animals,  both  for  the  good  of  ttie  individual,  of  the  live-8L<3ck  inti 
here  at  home,  and  for  the  sake  r>f  meeting  the  foreign  dealer  who,  of  course 
neglect  no  opportunity  to  see  an  objection  to  our  meat  or  milk  suppply, 

Q,  Both  these cjuestiims are  very  intimately  connected  with  oor  export  trs 
A.  Yes:  I  think  so,  iind  the  ability  to  guarantee  qnality  and  protect  any  1 
mark,  or  any  device,  or  any  Hhape  in  whuh  goods  are  offered  and  create  conti 
on  the  part  of  the  l>uyer  at  the  other  end.  Exported  goods  are  vc-ry  largel 
uriee,  even  though  they  may  be  netessities  of  life,  and  some  man  c^m  get 
thing  which  will  take  tiie  pljice  of  them  in  hi  a  own  country  cheap*  r;  so  tl 
all  these  products,  in  our  dt*aiingH  with  the  class  of  men  who  are  able  to 
little  extra  for  a  goo<l  thing,  and  who  are  willing  to  do  it,  they  are  natnra 
liberty  at  any  time  to  diBcontinuo  buying  if  they  have  been  deceived.  Ant 
is  what  1  wanted  to  euy  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  too  str 
our  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  Of  course  I  may  say  that  1  thii 
are  liable  to  go  to  extremes  sometimes  in  attempting  to  put  th*  ee  laws  in  ] 
That  mu.Ht  necessarily  follow.  Take  tuberculosis.  Personally,  I  do  not  beli 
is  such  a  dangerously  rontagious  disease  as  some  would  say. 

Q,  Did  it  exist  in  former  times,  in  your  judgment,  as  much  as  it  does  nc 
have  we  Just  discovered  it?— A.  In  the  world.  1  think  it  did.  Of  coiirs 
thicker  our  population  gets  and  the  more  animnl  population  we  have  the  mo 
will  have  of  it  relatively.  There  is  more  disease  here  now  than  there  was 
the  country  was  new,  excepting  cholera.  A  new  country,  of  course,  is  noi 
sessed  of  the  germs  of  these  animals  or  human  diseases,  either  one,  but  as  j 
and  animals  come  in  these  disenses  get  a  foothold,  and  ihey  live  and  mingle 
this  is  a  thing  -which  we  must  be  constantly  on  guard  to  relieve. 
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Y  Mr.  Conger.)  Has  the  State  of  Blinois  made  any  efforts  to  foster  good 
'  to  pxx>mote  their  construction?— A.  I  nm  not  able  to  say.  i  have  an 
on  tnat  there  is  on  the  statute  books  a  provision  by  which  localities  may 
e  constmctioD  of  roads.    I. have  not  made  a  stady  of  that,  and  I  can  not 

^Senator  Etle.)  Was  there  not  a  bill  before  the  legislature  here?— A. 
as  been  very  much  discussed,  Tery  much  talked  about.  As  the  question 
I  the  plan  of  inquiry,  itis  '*  The  effect  on  the  cost  of  local  transportation." 
ere  is  a  good  deal  of  wrong  figuring  done  about  that.  A  man  hgures  how 
will  cost  to  haul  a  ton  to  market  on  good  roads,  and  how  much  it  will 
aul  it  to  market  on  bad  roads;  and  he  takes  the  difference  and  multiplies 
lumber  of  tons  hauled,  and  computes  that  he  could  well  afford  to  pay 
roads.  The  objection  to  that  method  of  figuring  is  this,  that  the  farmer 
iiged  in  practice  to  haul  that  number  of  tons  to  market  on  bad  roads,  and 
lot  do  it.  In  other  words,  in  any  agricultural  country  that  is  producing 
tensiveiy,  through  a  larg:e  share  of  the  year  the  roads  are  comparatively 
lirough  lUmois  it  is  entirely  possible  to  put  heavy  loads  over  our  roads 
1  share  of  the  season,  and  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  nnconsumed 
)or  on  our  farms.  And  I  think  there  is  great  danger  of  magnifying  the 
necessity  for  good  roads.  There  are  many  other  arguments  for  good 
tiich  are  convincing:  their  convenience,  their  uplifting  influence  on  the 
ity,  their  advantage  in  making  country  life  happier,  and  all  that  sort  of 
rhose  arguments  can  not  be  overdone;  but  upon  the  pure  financial  return 
rmer  in  marketing  h:8  crops,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wild  talk. 
f  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  the  good  roads  come  always  when  the  prices  are 
-A.  Oh,  no.  Still  an  assistant  of  mine  once  made  a  study— this  was  some 
9 — of  the  beet  time  to  market  wheat.  That  was  in  Michigan.  He  studied 
3Ct  for  the  previous  20  years  before,  and  he  found  that  considering  the 
dfa  the  valae  of  the  wheat  and  rattage,  damage  by  rats,  and  the  loss  which 
ler  would  suffer  by  storing  his  grain  in  his  granary  for  two  or  three 
there  were  only  2  or  3  years  in  the  20  in  which  he  wouM  have  got  more 
It  his  wheat  than  he  would  have  if  he  had  sold  the  day  he  thrashed, 
here  not  a  feeling  among  the  farmers  that  prices  are  depressed?— A.  Tes; 
mch  a  feeling.  Of  course  he  does  not  study  the  market  reports  of  other 
lomnch. 

you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  overcome  to  some  extent  now  by  the 
)  amount  of  wheat  stored  in  great  centers  like  Chicago,  that  can  be  dumped 
larfcet?— A.  I  have  no  information  upon  that  worth  anything.  Of  course 
an  impression  that  it  has  an  influence  upon  the  market,  but  I  have  no 
nformation. 
a  never  made  that  question  a  study?— A.  I  never  made  that  question  a 


Chicago,  III.,  August  12^  1899. 

TE8TIM0NT  OP  MR.  JOHN  G.  HAVLET, 

Business  Agent  for  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union, 
and  the  National  Grain  Growers'  Association, 

leeting  of  the  subcommission  on  agriculture  in  Chicago,  111.,  at  2.40  p.  m., 
12,  1899,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding,  Mr.  John  C.  Hanley  was  introduced 
less,  and  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
''  Mr.  Conger.  )  Please  state  your  name  and  residence.- A.  John  C.  Han- 
Paul,  Minn. 

d  your  present  business  or  occupation.— A.  I  am  general  business  agent 
rational  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  and  the  National  Grain 
'  Association. 

ve  you  any  statement  that  you  want  to  make?— A.  I  was  going  to  state 
le  from  the  matters  you  have  assigned  me  in  your  plan  of  inquiry  there 
'al  items  which  I  deem  of  sufficient  importance  that  I  should  cover  that 
ncorporated  in  your  list  of  questions,  among  which  are  the  c  jnditions  of 
in  general  in  the  country,  the  low  price  of  farm  products,  and  to  my 
remwly  for  these  conditions.  I  have  prepared  my  statement  in  writing 
those  particular  subjects.    Briefly  it  presents  a  state  of  facts  showing 
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that  farming,  as  condacted  under  the  present  conditions,  meaning  all  the  ooc 
tions  atten&nt  upon  farming,  that  farming,  as  a  business,  is  conducted  at 
absolute  loss,  as  we  can  show  by  actual  farmers  engaged  in  that  line  of  businc 
representing  every  section  of  the  country— the  natural  conditions,  from  the  in 
ligent  farmers,  poor  and  wealthy,  and  every  shade  of  political  opinion  and  ev 
sfftde  of  nationalitv,  showing  all  along  the  line  that  farming,  as  actually  px 
ticed,  actually  conducted  on  the  farms  of  the  people,  is  so  conducted  that  unl 
the  most  rigid  economy  is  practiced  the  farmer  will  soon  lose  his  farm. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  comparative  condition  of  farmers  now  i 
10  or  20  years  ago?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  large  subject.  I  was  raised  o 
farm,  where  my  uncle,  whom  I  lived  with,  preempted  his  claim,  and  he  was  o 
13  miles  from  St.  Paul.  I  was  raised  until  I  was  16  years  of  age  on  that  fa] 
and  experienced  the  early  conditions  of  those  people,  dig^ng  out  the  grubs  i 
stumps,  the  slow  processes  of  farming  which  they  had  in  those  days,  and 
privations  which  they  endured,  something  that  I  do  not  believe  would  be  d 
under  those  conditions  by  oar  people  of  the  present  time,  unless  it  would  be  fc 
class  of  people  accustomed  to  greater  hardship.  I  remember  in  those  daj^s  t 
we  lived  as  our  neighbors  did;  we  each  lived  as  well  as  the  other;  we  were  c 
tent  in  those  days  to  live  on  sour  milk  and  potatoes;  we  got  alon^  well,  we  thou^ 
My  uncle  is  rnnniug  that  same  farm  to-day,  and  he  is  probably  worth  $3o.00( 
$40,000.  His  land  has  increased  in  value,  but  it  is  not  due  to  the  fertility  of 
soil;  it  is  not  due  to  the  income  that  is  derived  from  the  soil. 

Q.  What  is  it  derived  from?— A.  It  is  due  to  being  adjacent  to  a  commer 
community  that  brought  values  up;  it  is  on  account  of  the  building  up  aroi 
and  about.  I  might  sav,  in  that  breath,  that  all  those  farmers  through  that  \ 
tion  of  the  country  to-day  are  wealthy;  probably  none  of  them  is  worth  less  tl 
S^^O.OOO.  I  recollect  one  old  fellow  that  we  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  a  target  foi 
boyish  pranks  in  those  days,  an  erratic  old  man,  foreigner,  a  German,  rais 
watermelons  on  a  little  side  hill;  we  used  to  go  and  steal  the  watermelons,  and 
that  sort  of  thing;  he  was  the  target  for  all  the  pranks  of  the  neighbors  for  m 
and  miles.  He  plowed  away  in  his  unsophisticated  manner,  and  to-day  that  n 
is  worth  more  than  any  of  those  people  around  there.  He  has  acquired  propc 
all  around  him  from  those  who  did  not  like  farming.  Farming  became  oner 
and  they  departed,  and  he  took  up  their  land;  and  to-day  that  same  man  that  v 
you  may  say,  a  despised  individual  in  that  community  in  those  dajrs,  is  really 
of  the  most  prosperous  individuals  in  that  whole  community. 

Q.  What  section  of  the  country  or  State  are  you  talking  about?— A.  Minnes< 
at  a  point  within  :iO  miles  from  St.  Paul.  They  come  to  St.  Paul  with  tl 
grain,  of  course.    In  that  country  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  terminal  market. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  had  practical  experience  in  farming,  yoursell 
A.  Not  since  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it?— A.  I  was  16  years  old  when  I  left  the  farm;  tha 
about  24  years  since  I  was  an  actual  farmer. 

Q.  Was  there  much  improved  machinery  in  use  on  the  farm  in  those  day« 
A.  No,  we  used  to  do  then  with  a  cradle  and  with  a  sickle. 

Q.  Has  machinery  improved  the  condition  of  farm  labor? — A.  Oh,  yes;  v 
much,  very  materially. 

Q.  So  that  the  drudgery  of  farm  labor  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  ear 
farming?— A.  Not  what  you  might  call  the  actual  drudgery.  There  is  not 
much  drudgery  attached  to  it  as  there  was  in  those  early  days. 

Q.  Causes  of  irregular  employment- what  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject 
A.  Th3  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment  is  due  often  to  those  waves  of  pi 
perity  and  adversity,  as  you  might  call  them,  that  sweep  over  the  country 
times,  often  brought  about  by  the  rapid  and  more  expensive  rate  of  living,  pec 
living  beyond  the  measure  of  their  income. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  the  farmers  or  other  people?— A.  Upon  the  part  of  people 
general. 

Q.  Including  the  farmer?— A.  Including  the  farmer.  Often  these  are  due  ; 
to  individuals  at  all,  but  as  a  general  proposition.  These  waves  of  prosperity  i 
adversity  fpllow  each  other  successively,  about  every  so  often,  from  general  cam 

Q.  You  think  when  a  period  of  industrial  depression  comes  upon  the  conn 
that  there  is  less  regularity  of  employment  on  the  farm?— A.  Yes,  there  is.  Un 
those  conditions  the  fanner  who  ordinarily  would  employ  help  either  per  font 
greater  portion  of  it  by  himself  or  his  family;  tries  to  get  along  with  less  hell 
make  up  for  his  restricted  income,  which  he  is  not  enabled  to  pay  out  in  the  sh 
of  farm  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  causes  for  irregularity  of  employment  tl 
industrial  depression? — A.  No. 
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to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  employ  as  many  laborers  in  winter  ns  in  snm- 
A.  Xo;  1m  t  fu-^  tn  that  t her** iiriM  in fycertiiin  seasons  of  the  year  that  farmers  » 

i*le  hii'>or,  ontsidoof  pT   '    ''*       ^  ms,  ^ 

,md.    The  winter  work  it»'8 

c.~v-.i,>    .1^  '^^.on  the  average  guit ...  .,»....   . ,  »^ .  ..ly  in 

nmer  ukm  ason.    For  instance,  at  this  time  now.  in 

i<_>tuandi"  the  greatest  difhciilty  in  getting  8nf  Ik  lent 

r9  t'>  mj  out  into  I  be  wbt-at  iieida  to  save  the  croj*.     They  are  j»ayinj;ftll 

tn  $2  to  i^^  a  day  to  Becnro  men,  aiid  they  can  not  g'et  enough  tf»-day, 
I  ^another  attraction  also  to  divert  them  from  the  ftinns^aud  that  U  thegr^t . 
t  of  railroiid  buildiu|^  that  is  going  on  this  year  in  the  NorttiweBt. 
►o  thf»!*e  coutxacturs  on  tlie  railroads  pay  an  high  wages  as  tho  funners 
'A.  No;  but  it  is  regular  work — that  U  to  say»  regular  hours.    The  hours 
:  eo  long  as  on  a  farm,  :3nd  there  are  other  attractioni*.    They  know  t!uit  the  ^ 
d  work  will  last  considerahly  longt^r  than  work  on  the  farm',  and  they  nre  a 
ioi«  reluctant  to  accept  the  farm  work  in  preference  to  the  railrr>ad  work. 
[ow  many  hourn  of  employment  do  Ihe  farmers  want  or  d*-'sire  for  the  $2.50 
you  s+iy  they  are  off^^rinLr'^— A.  Different  faruif*  have  diffwrt^tit  hours, 

'  '  :  ige?— A.  I  presume  from  sunrise  to  ennsiet  would 

t  arm  where  we  wtirked  we  worked  longer  than  that, 

.....,,,  .,.,.. .,.  *.^. Hater. 

ou  say  from  aunritie  to  sunset  woaM  be  tho  average  hours  now  in  Hinne-  - 
A.  I  think  so,  especially  in  harvest  and  threshing  time, 
^  some  of  them  work  even  L7nger  than  that? — A.  Yes,  they  work  imtll  the 
ibes. 

\^s  that  condition  exist  generally  in  that  ctinntry  atnong  the  farmers?— A. 
I  that  section  it  do<:'S.  The  idea  is  this,  the  season  is  sltort  jind  cold  weaiher 
and  every  hour  counts  from  the  time  that  the  gi-aiu  is  ripe  until  it  is  in 
vators  and  in  the  granaries.  Every  hour  ia  valuable,  and  the  amount  of 
tijue,  rainy  weather  or  anythini,'  else  in  there,  goes  to  take  up  that  time; 
ivt*  to  put  it  in  in  order  to  get  out  wht»le, 

t'Ljit  hours  do  the  farmers  of  Minnes'>ta  require  of  their  hands  at  other  seft-^ 

tbi'  year  than  at  harvest?— A,  They  are  very  reasonable  after  the  rush  of 

»fni  18  over— the  condition  of  farm  labor.    They  are  admitted  to  the  family 

'        Ltf  equality,  eat  at  the  same  tablr%  partaki^  of  tlu^  same  social 

y.  th?it  a  iuember  of  the  family  would,  and  the  hours,  1  pre- 

....  .  .  V  h>ck  until  H  o'clock,  and  in  the  later  mouths  of  the  year  even 

tre  long  ou  the  farm,  because  it  gets  dark  early. 

-r  ten  hours  of  actual  labor? — A.  After  the  seaaon,  the  rush  of  work 
.  \\  ben  there  is  a  crowd  around,  everybody  works  late  at  night  to  finisb 
ey  want  to  get  through. 

*  there  a  tendency  among  agriculturists  of  your  section  of  the  country  to 
her  employmeni?— A.  Yea. 

or  what  reason,  or  is  that  covered  in  your  paper  ? — A,  I  covered  that  pretty 
hat  particidar  feature  of  it.  1  will  say  that  it  is  generally  on  acA^ount  Ot 
lation»  the  lack  of  social  enjoyment  and  intercour.se.  the  yearning  for  the 
of  others,  for  excitement,  for  aniasement,  an  rompared  v.  ith  the  dnidgery 
Duotnny  of  farm  life,  I  show  iu  my  paper  hero  where  a  very  large  per 
r  the  inmates  of  the  insane  asylums  of  the  country  are  from  larmers'  wives 
Uizbters,  due  to  the  nsult  of  monotony  and  irksi>meneas  jind  the  lack  of 

nouree  with  oth»  rs.  toujir  dreary  winters  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
drag  down  the  syt^tems  of  those  less  rugged  than  their  neight>OT8,  and 
. .  um  the  educMiion  which  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  to-day 
.'heir  odn cation  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  creHtVs  an  ambition  in  their 
to  rise  above  their  conditions.  They  see  that  they  have  been  dnidging 
jn  the  farm  at  hard  laborions  work,  with  little  prospect  of  ever  achieving 
eat  results  except  the  natural  growth  of  the  vahiHiion  to  the  laud.  The 
>  from  the  land  itseJf  can  scarcely  keep  up  decent  apf^earancea  and  pay  the 
t.  probably,  upon  the  mortgage,  taxes,  and  oth»  r  h^eil  charges.  They  find 
tile  hope  of  ever  rt^alizlng  any  great  amount  of  income  from  that  sotirce, 
?y  seek  other  avenaes  of  occupation  which  they  hopo  will  bring  them  better 
^  at  lesis  sacrifice  than  they  endure  as  the  result  of  farm  life, 
an  you  suggest  any  remeiiy  for  these  evils?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  if 
g  can  be  made  profitable  the  condition  of  the  farmer  will  1  e  reversed.  He 
Lve  in  his  bouse  much  of  the  necesgaries  of  life  and  some  of  the  comforts, 
1  possibly  have  hit*  cliildren  educated  to  some  of  the  accomplishments,  to 
have  some  books  in  his  house,  a  library,  papers,  magazines,  all  the  other 
Mit  paraphernalia  that  goes  to  make  hotne  lif g  pleasant  and  comfortable. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  not  think  that  qnite  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers,  in  the  ok 
States  particularly,  have  those  things  yon  nave  enumerated  now? — A.  Fossil 
they  have,  bnt  a  great  many  have  not.  Most  of  those  who  have,  nnfortnnate 
are  leaving  the  farms  to  tenants  and  going  into  the  cities  to  secure  the  enjoymc 
of  that  which  their  means  can  secure  for  them  in  the  shape  of  associations  and 
those  attendant  coi  ditions. 

Q.  And  vou  would  take  it  then  that  if  a  farmer  is  able  to  get  some  of  thi 
luxuries  of  lile,  it  m  jkes  him  want  to  go  to  the  city?— A.  No;  not  particularly, 
say  that  where  he  is  without  them,  and  as  farming  as  a  business  proposition  is  i 
a  profitable  enterprise ,  he  naturally  directs  his  attention  to  somewhere  else,  so; 
other  mode  of  living,  especially  among  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  Tt 
are  not  contented  to  stay  upon  the  farm  and  drudge  away  without  any  reasona^ 
prospect  of  ever  getting  any  further  up.  As  I  said  lief  ore,  the  education  of  1 
vounq  man,  which  is  much  better  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  days,  has  educal 
him  to  have  the  ambition  to  rise  above  his  neighbors  or  his  present  condition,  a 
when  he  sees  no  prospect  for  achieving  that  condition  in  life  on  the  farm 
naturally  turns  to  the  city  and  to  other  occupations,  thus  making  farming  unpro 
able  and  unpopular. 

Q.  When  I  asked  you  for  a  remedy,  you  said  if  farming  could  be  made  pro 
able,  why  so  and  so  would  occur.     How  would  you  make  it  profitable? — A. 
getting  him  a  market  for  his  goods,  and  not  compel  him  to  raise  his  goods  at  o 
and  less  than  cost. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  a  market?— A.  By  getting  to  a  place  where  people  woi 
consume  his  products;  finding  a  country  that  has  stomachs  to  fill  with  his  pr< 
ucts;  utilize  every  agency,  every  means  that  can  be  employed  to  clear  away  ev< 
impediment  and  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  proper  trade  relations  with  th< 
countries,  and  create  a  competition  with  those  who  combine  together,  and  g- 
him  15  and  20  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  grain  and  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  more  : 
raisinghis  cotton. 

Q.  Where,  in  your  opinion,  is  that  opportunity  for  making  this  export  m 
ket? — A.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  world  live  in  the  Asiatic  and  Oriental  countri 
That  is  covered  in  my  statement. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  remedies  to  improve  the  con 
tion  of  agriculturists? — A.  I  have  only  one  remedy,  as  I  said  before,  and  thai 
to  make  farming  profitable;  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  make  it  profitable,  a 
that  is  to  get  him  better  prices  for  the  things  he  has  to  raise. 

Q.  And  the  way  to  get  oetter  prices  is  to  give  him  better  markets?— A.  Yes;  a 
that  involves  the  question  of  American  shipping. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  covered  in  your  paper?— A.  Yes;  I  have  covei 
both  of  those  subjects. 

Q.  In  general,  what  is  your  idea  about  the  restoration  of  the  merchant  marine 
A.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  second  in  importance  oi 
to  the  foreign  markets.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  shipping  to  extend  those  m 
kets  as  a  result  of  their  own  natural  inclination.  When  we  are  dependent  up 
foreign  nations  to  cany  our  goods  to  foreign  markets,  which  are  often  in  comp< 
tion  with  their  own  countries'  products,  you  can  see  at  once  we  are  very  materia 
handicapped. 

Q.  Are  we  carrying  our  goods  in  foreign  bottoms?— A.  As  far  as  we  can  \ 
them.  Lots  of  our  products  can  not  go  because  there  are  no  foreign  bottoms  i 
American  bottoms  to  carry  them  in.  Lots  of  the  markets  are  waiting  and  o\ 
for  them,  but  there  are  no  bottoms  of  any  kind  for  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  in  reference  to  restormg  t he  American  merchant  marine 
A.  It  would  be  quicker  to  subsidize  the  merchant  marine. 

Q,  That  is  very  generally  held  by  the  farmers?— A.  Yes;  that  has  been  passed 
our  general  assembly  as  absolutely  necessary,  the  National  Farmers'  Allian 
also  the  National  Farmers'  Congress,  and  ourselves.  I  coidd  illustrate  v( 
clearly  how  important  that  would  be.  For  instance,  we  would  have  faciliti 
vessels  of,  say,  10,000  tons — take  3  vessels  that  would  leave  our  Western  ports  dai 
Of  course  this  whole  question  of  American  shipping  is  only  applied  to  the  Pac: 
Ocean  trade,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  trade  is  pretty  well  covered.  But  we  woi 
be  at  a  disadvantage  there  in  competing  with  foreign  nations;  but  if  we  could 
to  work  and  have,  say,  2  vessels  of  20,000  tons  capacity  daily  leaving  our  sho 
with  agricultural  and  mineral  products  at  a  subsidy  of,  say,  $2aton,  it  would  c 
us  110,000  a  da  v;  that  would  be  paid  out  for  shipping  for  800  days  in  the  ye 
that  would  make  $12,000,000,  which  could  be  taken  from  the  appropriations 
public  buildings  and  river  and  harbor  bills  and  scarcely  missed,  on  account  of  \ 
recklessness  which  very  often  is  involved  in  the  expenditure  of  those  moneys.  '^ 
have  an  illustration  in  St.  Paul  to  illustrate  this  point  in  our  public  building. 
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k  there  was  something  like  $800,000  put  in  in  the  first  place,  and  they  found  T-  *!  \.    ':  -  \  ^*^  4  1 

that  was  not  enoagh,  that  they  wanted  more  mone^r  put  into  it,  and  the  only  T;  .    i.  J  J-  *  iiTfi 

to  spend  that  money,  according  to  my  way  of  lookmg  at  it,  was  to  run  u;)  a  t^     J     ^    i  iSS  * 

»wer  200  or  300  feet  high,  which  was  of  no  use,  and  to  build  a  dam  between  *  *    "*  '  '^ 

aeapol'.s  and  St.  Paul  that  will  never  amount  to  three  straws  except  to  give 
>oys  at  the  university  a  chance  to  pull  their  boats.  Here  are  the  great  a'rri- 
iral  interests  of  this  country  left  to  be  reduced  idmost  to  pauperism,  while 

are  so  lavish  in  their  appropriations  in  other  directions. 

Have  you  examined  the  shipping  bill  now  before  the  Senate?— A.  No;  I  have 
I  have  not  seen  it;  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  one. 

There  is  one— I  expect  it  will  be  up  before  the  next  session —in  the  line  of 
idizing. — A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.    My  idea  is  that  our  association  will 

a  representative  down  there,  possibly  myself,  to  look  after  that  feature  of  it. 

It  is  on  the  same  line  you  suggested,  only  you  have  a  little  different  idea 
be.— A.  Never  mind;  if  we  can  secure  that  it  will  be  a  guaranty  that  our 
nets  will  get  a  proper  share  of  attention.  That  is  what  we  want.  These 
tries  will  become  our  customers.  That  will  naturallv  enhance  the  value  of 
productions  in  t!  e  United  States  and  bring  on  a  real  era  of  prosperity  and 
9  the  farmer  prosperous.  He  can  then  employ  men  and  pay  them  reasonable 
3s;  he  will  not  have  to  work  so  mucn  himself;  he  can  give  his  family  some  of 
advantages  of  education,  an  opportunity  to  become  educated  rather  than  to 
it  hustling  in  the  field.  I  tell  you  it  makes  a  big  difference  between  listening 
eoretical  farmers  and  going  from  house  to  house,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do  in  my 
city,  and  hearing  what  they  say.  Men  can  tell  you  who  work  for  the  colleges 
write  for  the  papers;  you  go  into  the  farmer's  house  and  sleep  in  his  biBd 
break  bread  with  him,  and  you  will  have  a  different  idea. 

(By  Mr.  A. L.  Harris.)  What  part  of  the  c.mntry  do  you  refer  to?— A.  I 
it  say  all  over.  1  cover  a  considerable  range  in  the  course  of  a  year.  There 
some— I  don't  say  they  are  all  that  way— we  have  a  representative  of  our 
nization  who  lives  in  a  |72,000  house  and  is  a  millionaire  farmer. 

(By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  is  the  nationality  of  the  farmers  as  you  have  met 
I?— A.  Well,  they  are  of  all  classes.  Up  our  way  there  are  a  great  many  Scan- 
vians  among  them,  and  a  great  many  Germans  and  Irish. 

Do  they  make  a  good  class  of  citizens;  all  industrious,  hard-working  people? — 
res. 

Successful  farmers?— A.  Practically;  they  work  hard. 

Is  there  or  not  a  tendency  among  them  to  colonize?— A.  In  the  communities 
re  they  colonize  I  can  not  see  that  they  make  as  rapid  progress  as  they  do  where 
are  promiscuous. 

Do  they  not  assimilate  with  the  Americans  and  become  good  citizens  as 
kly? — A.  Well,  no;  not  exactly  that.  Thejr  are  gooil  citizens  all  right  enough, 
svhat  I  mean  is,  they  seem  to  import  the  ideas  of  their  own  country  and  are 
er  to  Americanize  themselves  ann  catch  up  and  keep  pace  with  their  Yankee 
hbors. 

Do  they  seem  to  desire  to  reserve  the  use  of  their  f  oreitai  tongue  and  customs? — 
res;  there  are  seciions  of  the  country  in  our  society  where  they  can  not  under- 
i  English. 

Do  you  think  that  is  beneficial  or  otherwise?— A.  No;  I  think  it  is  otherwise, 
nk  if  they  would  fraternize  and  mix  up  with  their  neigh tiors  that  the  exchange 
fferent  country  ideas  and  American  ideas  would  sharpen  up  their  intellects 
make  them  better  and  more  prosperous  and  more  adaptable. 

Does  the  tendency  to  presene  the  use  of  their  foreign  language  tend  to  retard 
Klucation  of  the  coming  generation?— A.  I  think  it  does. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  public-school  facilities  among  the  farmers;  are 

sufficient  or  otherwise?— A.  They  are  pretty  well,  except  up  in  tlie  frontier 
itries;  they  are  pretty  well  established,  pretty  fairly  represented. 

Has  Minnesota  a  gcfod  public-school  system?— A.  Very  good,  indeed. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  tolerably  well  a<lapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farming  com- 
ity?— A.  I  do,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  go.  I  don't  think  they  go  far  enough. 
ve  very  peculiar  ideas  about  our  public  schools.  I  believe  that  there  is  too 
h  theory  and  less  of  real  practical  knowledge  taught  to  children,  but  that  is 
5  so  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country.  We  are  not  considering  the  cities,  I  sup- 
,  in  this  case.  There  is  not  enough  of  education  of  any  kind  in  the  country, 
use  it  don't  last  long  enough.    It  don't  go  far  enough. 

What  is  the  average  school  year  in  the  country— how  many  months?— A.  Oh, 
uldn't  want  to  say.    They  have  a  certain  number  of  days. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  In  that  you  imply  that  the  curriculum  don't  extend  far 
Lgh?--A.  Well,  the  child  don't  study  long  enough  to  get  to  the  end.    They 
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don't  have  enough  practical  knowledge.  In  the  agricnltorai  districts  my  ide 
that  a  certain  amonnt  touching  on  agricnltnral  subjects  should  ho  taught  ^ 
the  other  rudiments,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  these  other  thinirs  -  the  nat 
of  plants,  and  the  stock  and  the  animals  and  other  things  raised  on  the  farm.  G 
them  some  idea  of  theoretical  farming,  and  they  would  like  it;  give  the  girls  ac 
notions  of  sewing  and  baking  and  some  of  the  practical  and  useful  employme 
which  they  will  be  afterwards  probably  called  upon  to  carry  out  rattier  tha 
superficial  idea  and  the  general  notion  that  prevails,  especially  in  the  city  scho 
that  labor  is  disreputable  and  children  are  Setter  thau  their  parents,  and  all  t 
sort  of  thing;  and  they  learn  a  little  of  Delsarte  movements  and  notions,  and 
absolutely  unqualified  to  take  up  the  duties  of  wife  or  servant  iu  the  house.  T 
must  all  be  typewriters  or  something  of  that  kind— clerks  in  stores. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Your  idea  is  that  the  curriculum  of  the  country  8ch< 
is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  scholars?— A.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  And  you  would  transplint  from  thecitiej  some  of  the  features  of  the  mani 
training  schools,  as  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned  at  least,  to  the  country  schooh 
A.  I  would  certainly  teach  th(  m  something  practical. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  along  the  educational  line?- 
Well,  that  is  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  go  upon  the  subject  of  those  small  scho 

Q.  Taxation— anything  to  offer  on  that?— A.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  fruitful  j 
impoi-tant  item  to  the  farmers. 

(J.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  pay  as  much  taxes  as  they  ought  to? — A.  I  th 
they  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  they  ought  to  as  compared  with  other  industr 

Q,  Any  remedy  to  offer  for  the  evil? — A.  1  have.  I  believe  in  taxing  every  art 
of  property,  whether  it  is  visible  or  invisible,  on  its  full  cash  value,  and  not  a  i 
centage  or^it. 

Q.  Isn  tthat  the  theory  of  most  prejent  systems? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 
least  we  find  a  difference  up  our  way. 

Q.  I  said  theory. —A.  Theory?  Yes;  possibly.  It  is  supposed  to  be.  I  will  g 
you  an  illustration.  I  appeared  a  year  ago  before  our  State  board  of  equalizati 
There  was  a  question  of  raising  the  taxes  all  around.  Some  of  the  cities  imagi] 
that  they  were  paying  too  much  taxes,  and  they  went  to  work  and  cut  down 
valuation  of  the  real  estate  so  as  to  reduce  the  total  valuation  and  reduce  the  St 
tax;  and  the  farmers,  of  course,  objected  considerably,  and  I  was  sent  before 
board.  And  we  found  the  merchants  in  the  city  coming  up  there  to  object  to  be 
raised,  and  that  everybody  else  opposed  the  valuation  of  real  estate  being  reda 
all  over  the  State,  because  it  would  naturallv  raise  the  rate  of  taxation  and 
upon  the  farmers— naturally .  too.  We  found  among  our  merchants  and  jobl 
men— leading  representatives  of  their  class— that  came  in  ther(».  who  were  ra 
at  $1 ,000,000  and  who  were  carrying  insurance  of  $  750,000,  making  a  statement  t 
$65,000  was  all  that  they  ought  to  pay  taxes  on.  It  is  going  on  now  in  St.  P 
and  Minneapolis.  They  said,  **  If  you  tax  us  you  will  drive  us  out  of  this  St 
and  this  city. "  Now,  1  have  estimated  that  on  the  different  franchises  and  pul 
utilities  that  are  not  on  the  books  at  all— banking,  stocks,  and  a  thousand  and  ^ 
other  invisible  and  valuable  securities— something  over  $200,000,000  escapes  ta 
tion  in  our  State,  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  these  values  that  those  pec 
have  upon  the  stock  boards  of  the  coun  ry  a  basis  for  taxation,  and  to  have 
register  of  deeds,  or  whoever  would  be  the  proper  authority,  put  a  stamp  on  tl 
certificates  of  stock,  showing  that  the  tax  has  been  paid  before  they  will  be  c 
sidered  a  legal  asset,  if  you  will  call  it  so— before  they  will  be  transferable, 
same  as  taxes  on  property  or  anything  would  be  a  lien  on  the  estate,  whateve 
would  be— before  it  is  transferable  from  one  party  to  another.  And  it  seems 
me  that  we  finally  must  get  to  a  point  where  we  must  have  Federal  legislate 
because  for  each  State  to  undertake  to  do  that  would  practically  ruin  that  St 
as  against  another,  and  there  must  be  some  Federal  law. 

Q.  Why  not  a  State  law  to  raise  definite  taxation?— A.  It  would  drive  pec 
out  of  that  State  to  other  States  that  didn't  have  it.  What  I  am  jc^^tting  at  is  t 
it  must  be  a  general  law;  it  must  cover  every  State.  If  any  State  escaped  tl 
that  would  be  the  State  to  which  those  people  would  flee  to  do  their  business  i 
escape  the  tax. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  direct  taxes  have  their  origin  in  each  and  every  St 
by  State  authority,  and  that  no  direct  taxes  are  now  levied  by  national  authority 
A.  I  think  so:  but  what  I  was  getting  at  was  that  there  should  be  some  gen< 
law,  some  uniform  Inw,  that  all  the  States  should  adopt. 

Q.  That  might  necessitate  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unj 
States  if  Congress  is  to  be  empowered  to  regulate  taxation  for  State  purpose! 
A.  Well,  I  did  not  go  far  enough  into  the  details  of  it;  but  the  point  1  mak 
that  you  want  to  put  everyone  on  the  same  plane  of  equality,  and  not  have 
community  pay  about  8  per  cent  on  their  valuations  and  the  other  sections  or 
farmers  pay  100  per  cent. 
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Yonr  idea  is  that  in  the  taxation  of  franchises  lies  the  SDorce  of  great  revenue  |;. 

is  not  utilized  for  the  raising  of  taxes  and  should  be?^A.  Shomd  be.  J 

Yon  said  that  von  had  estimated  that  there  wore  $200,000,000  worth  of  prop-  t^ 

in  Minnesota  that  escapes  taxation.    Do  you  know  the  assessed  yalnation  of  »■* 

ble  property  in  yonr  State  as  equalized  by  the  State  board?— A.  Well,  I  could  { 

:;all  it  offhand  now.  »' 

Well,  approximately;  do  you  know  whether  it  is  one  or  five  hundred  mil-  „ 

I?— A.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  that. 

More  than  which,  the  greater  figure?— A.  Yes.  We  raise  $3,000,000  a  year 
don  for  State  purposes.    That  was  a  matter  that  was  discussed  by  our  board  ^ 

lat  time,  that  it  was  in  that  neighborhood,  taking  oS  these  valuations  from  f 

jobbers,  who,  for  instance,  as  I  said,  there  were  mea  carrying  $750,000  t 

ranoe  and  only  paying  taxes  on  $65,000,  and  that  represented  very  nearly  the  : 

» ratio  of  all  the  balance  of  the  jobbing  interest.  >'* 

What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  tho  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  "* ' 

nets?— A.  That  really  becomes  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand.    We  also  #, 

a  lot  of  other  attendant  conditions,  such  as  gambling  in  these  products,  that  ; 

a  material  figure  in  establishing  and  fixing  prices. 

Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  increaso  oi  acreage  under  cultivation?  Has 
anything  to  do  wim  the  decline  in  prices?— A.  I  don't  think  so,  because  the 
iT  the  acreage  is  the  bigger  the  price;  the  acreage  does  not  cut  any  figure 

t  the  price.  .  •        ,**..'  '.■•/'') 

What  do  you  know  of  bonanza  farming? — A.  Well,  bonanza  farming,  I  would  *^  *  «     i^ 

T  to  leave  to  those  people.    Those  fellows  have  been  wiped  out.    A  cyclone  ,  '*-i  - 

d  over  the  Grandy  farm,  and  practically  annihilated  him.  •  '  «/^  ^ 

By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  there  a  tendency  of  big  farms  to  divide  up  into  small  • .    :•     .'  .*  .''SiV 

B? — A.  No.    I  think  they  are  a  detriment  to  the  community.     I  beiieve  *.      V      ^^*r.* 

Qza  farming  is  only  profitable  in  this  way:   There  is  a  condition  existing  \  ',        **•     -^     .\^\'' 

\g  the  middlemen,  which  probably  you  have  had  under  investigation  here,  /  •      ?   >-  ^  .^,  ' 

ivhich  Congress  has  had  under  investigation— the  subject  of  elevators.   That  *?      '>i^i\ 

[  which  can  be  preserved  intact  from  that  section  of  the  country  which  is  the  *  '  /  .v> ' 

>  of  No.  1  Northern— where  that  can  be  preserved  intact,  as  I  say— and  moved  i  •     ,      ;»  *  .li  ' 

ilk  to  export  points  such  as  Buffalo  and  New  York,  there  is  a  premium  of  *         '    -  *,•  V 

Sto'i  cents  above  tho  natural  grade,  which  it  can  be  given  outside  points  on  '  *         *./-^ , 

mt  of  the  superiority  of  the  article  above  the  grade.    In  that  way  very  often  ,  "    :    .  " 

I  of  the  loss  sustained  by  other  farmers  is  escaped  by  these  men  because  they  '  "' ' 

hip  the  cars  direct.   They  avoid  the  combinations  of  local  elevators,  pressing  .'••-%' J 

i  the  prices  2  or  3  cents  a  bushel  and  as  much  as  7;  they  have  had  it  as  much  *  '         ^        ,.  *  \ ." 

*      ;  - :        "-  V  V 

It  has  been  said  here  that  if  wheat  of  the  quality  which  you  now  mention  -•';'': 

I  be  gotten  at  Liverpool  unmixed  it  would  bring  15  cents  a  bushel  more  than 

asent?— A.  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  there.    I  know  that  these  men  get 

»mium  of  5  cents  a  bushel  at  Buffalo.    I  don't  know  how  much  it  wuuld  be 

ad  that  point. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  farmers  in  your  organization  to  ship  their  wheat 

her?— A.  Not  yet.    We  are  arriving  at  that  point  now.    We  are  building  a 

>f  farmers'  elevators  all  over  the  Northwest  now,  so  that  within  a  year  or  so 

ill  be  able  to  do  that.    This  year  I  have  promoted  about  92  farmers'  ele- 

B,  and  last  year  we  had  building  and  in  operation  about  143. 

Is  this  a  new  movement? — A.  Yes;  it  is  the  result  of  this  agitation.    It  is  the 

wajr  to  take  care  of  matters  at  the  local  point;  it  is  the  only  way  to  establish 

etition. 

Is  it  a  farmers'  stock  company?— A.  Yes;  they  run  their  own  elevators  sepa- 

f  and  distinctly  for  themselves,  and  then  the  organization  or  society  stands 

of  them  and  supports  them. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  railroads  give  you  any  facilities  or  any 

iragement?— A.  Yes.    I  must  say  they  are  giving  us  all  the  encouragement 

ble  now,  but  it  has  been  a  hard  and  bitter  fight  to  get  them  to  that  point. 

lave  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Hill;  he  gives  our  houses 

ight  of  way  all  over  his  lines  in  the  country. 

How  about  the  terminus? — A.  The  terminus  we  can  not  handle  yet.    We 

have  to  wait  until  we  can  build  our  own  terminals. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  Mr.  Hill  give  you  terminal  facilities?— A.  I  think 

ill.    He  has  not  exactly  said  so,  but  he  has  practically  intimated  a  price  of 

a  cent,  which  is  very  reasonable.    It  is  cheaper  to  pay  that  rate  than  to 

fe  in  the  building  of  elevators.    He  has  large  facilities  for  any  amount. 

Half  a  cent  what?— A.  Half  a  cent  a  bushel  storage  charges  in  terminals. 

(By  Mr.  Conger.)  Which  would  mean  keeping  it  separate?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Th-s'i.s  a  very  important  subject;  we  would  like  to 

you  go  into  it  as  far  as  you  c-mi  —A.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  get  around 
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the  qtieetion  of  mixiDg  grain.  Grain  is  sold  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  i 
understand  it,  npon  grade;  that  is,  for  export  1  am  not  folly  posted  on  that  t 
ject,  bnt  my  impression  is  that  the  graae  which  the  farmer  goes  on,  No.  1 
No.  2,  is  a  far  different  grade  from  what  is  sold  in  Liverpool  and  the  mark 
There  is  a  wide  range  between  the  two,  and  everything  lies  in  the  snccessfnl 
prosperons  condition  of  the  elevator  and  grain-handling  bnsiness.  There  is  n 
money  made  on  the  grain  after  it  leaves  the  farmers*  hands,  by  the  several  djffei 
men  tnrongh  whose  liands  it  will  pass,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  what  we 
call  the  commission  of  1  cent  for  disnoeing  of  it;  that  is  the  last  of  all,  whethi 
is  a  cent  or  half  a  cent— the  last  of  all  the  fixed  charges  and  unfixed  charges, 
manipnlation  by  which  the  grain  can  be  converted  is  the  source  of  the  grea 
profit  of  those  who  are  en^^ed  in  the  bnsiness;  and  if  we  could  establish  in  si 
way  a  national  grade,  and  thea  have  our  g^rain  bought  and  sold  at  a  premiun 
a  discount  according  to  that  g^ade,  I  believe  that  the  farmer  woula  have  S4 
show  of  getting  some  of  the  profit  which  the  value  of  the  grain  should  bring  i 
which  now  goes  to  the  other  fellow.  I  am  not  satisfied  bnt  what  we  qould  g 
still  better  reduction  upon  freight  rates.  I  believe  that  Treight  rates  are  too  h 
although  we  were  fortunate  enough  in  the  Northwest  to  secure  r.bont  a  14 
cent  r^uction  last  year  voluntarily  from  the  railroads  as  the  result  of  our  or| 
ization'scooi)eration  and  work  with  the  railroad  companies;  or,  in  other  wo 
we  secured  from  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  a  reduction  which  had  to  t)e 
lowed  bv  the  others  to  meet  competition.  That  is  how  we  got  it  of  the  other 
lows.  That  reduction  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $1,100,000  on  the  G] 
Northern,  and  with  the  other  roads  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $3,400 J 
We  also  secared  through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Hill,  as  I  said  I  efore.  a  redun 
of  a  cent  and  a  half  or  a  cent  and  a  quarter,  which  all  the  Buffalo  ele^  ato  s  ¥ 
charging  at  one  time.  Mr.  Hill  started  his  prices  at  a  half  a  cent,  and  .set 
Xyrice  upon  208,000,000  bushels  of  grain  that  went  through  those  elevators,  wl 
represented  a  reduction  of  §1,500,000. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Congek.  )  On  elevator  charges?— A.  For  elevator  charges,  which 
a  saving  to  the  farmer  on  top  of  the  $3,400,000  last  year.  We  also  secured 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Hill  in  establishing  those  elevators,  which  has  been  th  j  me 
of  promotmg  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  them  this  year  and  reversing: 
policy  of  the  past;  and  with  the  starting  of  this  line  the  other  lines  were  obli 
to  get  Into  line  and  do  the  same  thing.  Some  of  the  companies  there  are  v 
reluctant  to  allow  those  elevators  to  be  built,  especially  where  they  come  in  a 
petition  with  established  conditions  or  land  companies  along  the  r  roads,  and  wt 
it  is  not  at  a  competitive  point  we  sometimes  have  considerable  uiliicu  ty 
getting  sites. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  the  farmers  stand  by  you  in  the  conflict?— A.  ' 
yes. 

Q.  Between  the  land  companies? — A.  Oh.  yes:  we  find  no  diflSculty  in  that. 

^.  I  have  heard  that  sometimes  they  will  not;  that  when  it  comes  to  a  cooi 
ative  society,  they  will  i)atronize  the  cheapest.  What  have  you  lo  say  on  thai 
A.  Our  policy  is  that  the  local  elevator  shall  pay  the  highest  price  less  2  cents 
•  operating  charges.  Where  it  goes  below  that  price  the  land  companies  w  11  o 
say  a  cent  above  that;  they  will  give  1  cent  for  hauling  the  grain  to  the  I 
company,  or  keep  their  house  closed  or  open  whenever  the  conditions  jire  e  lua 

Q.  You  said  that  this  reduction  secured  in  the  freight  and  elevator  charges  \^ 
to  the  benefit  of  the  larm.  In  your  opinion  did  the  consumer  receive  anv  of  t 
benefit?— A.  I  think  so,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  governed  by  the  monopol; 
the  business. 

Q.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  the  reduction  in  those  charges  brougl 
higher  price  to  th )  producer  of  the  grain  or  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer  o.  i 
A.  The  producer  got  a  higher  i)rice;  he  got  the  price  le«ts  the  freight  tomurl 
To-day  upon  the  stock  exchau'-re  here,  the  board  of  trade,  it  is  about  70  cents  a  bus 
Take  it  up  there  in  our  section  of  the  country  where  the  great  bulk  of  our  m 
erty  is  wheat— we  have  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country,  of  the  world  for  that  n 
ter— the  average  price  that  the  farmer  gets  for  his  grain  is  in  the  neit^hborhoot 
50  cents,  notwithstanding  the  price  generally  quoted  is  70  cents.  That  'Oc€ 
includes  all  the  fixed  and  intermediate  charges,  freights  and  handling,  and  ev< 
thing  else,  which  the  farmer  does  not  get.  I  find  that  grain  about  150  m  les  ft 
market  brings  about  60  cents:  more  than  250  miles,  about  55  cents.  At  about 
iniles— when  that  grain  comes  over  400  miles  -the  price  is  down  in  the  neighl 
hood  of  about  A  "j  cents.  So  take  the  valne  that  is  at  th^  farther  end  of  the  wheat  1 
and  the  value  at  the  near  point  and  average  it  all  up  and  it  runs  in  the  neighl 
hood  of  5.1  cents.  So  that  it  is  very  mi8leadi"g  when  people  talk  about  0-c 
wheat.  The  farmer  does  not  get  70  cents  lor  it.  He  practically,  on  an  aven 
gets  55  cents  for  it  at  that  price:  and  it  costs  to  take  it  to  New  York  about  25  cei 
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ing  by  the  New  York  qnotations,  which  shows  that  it  practically  costs  about 
mlf  what  it  costB  to  mme  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  market  it,  to  get  it  to  New 
:,  to  the  eeaboitrd. 

6  main  ptinjo;^  of  our  organization  is  to  look  after  the  interests  of  agriculture 
aoiiimrtisan  way.  just  like  the  manufacturers  look  after  their  interests.  In 
-  words,  i  um  frank  to  say  we  are  organizing  a  combination  that  is  bigger 
any  other  combiTiation.  We  are  organizing  one  trust  to  fight  another  trust. 
IS  about  Bs  short  a  way  as  I  can  get  it.  The  only  way  to  resist  them  is  to 
J  a  bigger  one  to  control  them. 

(By  Mr.  Conoer,  )  Is  thert^  much  diversity  of  agpricultural  products  in  your 
3Q?— A.  Test  considerable.  It  has  been  foimd  Jiat  diversified  farming  is 
utely  necessary  in  a  good  portion  of  the  Northwest  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by 
ig  a  crop  as  a  crop;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  foimd  more  profitable  to  convert  the 
alter  it  i»  raised  into  stock,  to  dairying,  dairy  products,  butter,  things  of  that 

t  ban  to  market  the  croi»  as  a  err  p. 

Speaking  of  transportation  charges,  have  they  increased  or  decreased  during 
it  yfarjri?— A.  They  have  (decreased. 

Do  you  think  they  are  lower  or  higher  than  they  ought  to  be  at  the  present 
'—A.  I  think  they  are  trio  high  yet.  Still  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  about 
nltnral  products,  when  I  (  ome  to  consider  other  articles  of  transportation, 
as  coal  and  lnm1>er  anrl  things  of  that  kind. 

Then  the  tendency  is  downward?— A.  It  has  not  been.  I  think  those 
cular  tlungH  are  <^xtremely  high. 

Is  the  tendency  to  mcreaae  those  charges? — A.  No;  not  to  increase  them,  but 
ondition  U  i>eriiianeni— tlmt  is,  it  has  continued  to  be  at  a  point  that  was 
established,  when  thp  country  was  thinly  settled  and  business  was  scarce; 
ime  rat«  a  prevail  at  this  time  that  prevailed  then,  and  I  think  it  is  an  injus- 

Lha  volame  of  hngmess  now  is  probably  four  times  as  much  as  it  was  then, 
he  rates  are  just  aa  great. 

Yon  Hpeak  of  having  mniQ  reductions  in  freight  charges  and  elevator 
;ey  by  Mr.  Hill  and  thf  Ureat  Northern.  Isn't  the  tendency  in  general  about 
onntry  for  transportation  rates  to  be  reduced? — A.  No;  I  dont  think  so. 
was  not  voluntary.  The  association  had  a  bill  to  reduce  freight  rates  in 
■al  20  per  tent. 

Thia  iH  a  counter  movement  on  the  part  of  the  railways?— A.  Yes;  this  was 
I  in  exchange  for  carrying  that  proposition  out  upon  the  whole.  We  were 
^  TO  uirike  a  cami)aign  matter  of  it  and  send  farmers  to  the  legislature  to 
:  that  law. 

1  id  you  make  that  campaign?— A.  No;  on  account  of  getting  the  reduction 
our  own  particular  pri>duct.    The  others  have  to  give  that  reduction,  and 
went  into  operation  ahead  of  the  legislature's  meeting. 
Have  you  any  gtwd-roads  movement  in  your  State?— A.  Well,  there  is  a  lot 
Ik  about  making  rimd^:  it  has  got  about  so  far  with  us. 
You  have  not  bad  any  rpHultfe  coming  from  this  talk?— A.  No;  I  don't  think 
We  have  a  lot  of  tA3k  going  on  just  now.     We  are  going  to  have  a  big  time 
r  State  fair;  that  is  abitut  all  it  amounts  to.    That  is  most  important,  to  make 
ing  a  ideasant  fjccupatioii.  to  say  the  least. 
Vrju  tnink  it  is  more  important  that  way  than  as  a  financial  proposition? — 

V/H. 

■on  the  subject  of  trusts— I  feel  a  little  reluctant  about  going  into  that 

{By  Senaior  Kyle,)  (IiiteiTupting.)  You  are  organizing  a  great  big  one 
ielf . — A.  Yes— on  account  of  its  partaking  more  or  less  of  a  political,  partisan 
icter. 

I r  is  an  economic  question.  It  is  contended  by  many  economists  that  trusts 
l«i  be  a  l>enefit  to  the  American  people  and  will  be  What  do  you  think  of 
A.  1  just  had  a  discuasion  here  the  other  day  with  a  friend  of  mine.  I  see 
:id-glove  |>eop]e  are  thinking  of  going  into  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  and 
probably  invade  the  European  countries,  and  that  they  intend  to  do  away 
the  jobber  and  the  tr.u-ellng  man  and  the  advertising  department  and  the 
ler,  and  put  their  gloves  on  sale  in  one  store  in  any  particular  city  or  town 
they  chooee  to  use  as  a  distributing  point.  These  men  claim  that  they  are 
getting  II)  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  their  product  in  the  roundabout  way 
It  goes  now  to  the  consumer.  They  made  up  their  mind  they  could  dispense 
the  jobljer  and  the  retailer  and  the  traveling  men  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
jet  about  40  per  cent  for  iheir  product. 

Wilhoot  additional  tost  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  Without  additional  cost  to 
.  They  now  go  to  work  and  say.  We  will  reduce  that  to  the  consumer;  we 
i©ll  it  to  them  at  20  per  cent,  and  we  will  get  20  per  cent,  and  in  that  case  the 
uuer  is  actualiy  the  t>eii£'ticiary.    All  trusts  are  not  as  philanthropic  as  these 
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people  are,  and  the  point  I  wantei  to  make  was  that  if  this  was  State  aoci 
the  State  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  condition,  the  redaction  of  the  cc 
manofactnring  the  article,  while  it  now  goes  to  build  up  the  trust  i  believe 
if  State  socialism  should  control  those  trusts  and  those  combines  it  would 
benefit  to  the  whole. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  get  every  product  of  industry  into  the  hands  < 
State  before  you  got  through?— A.  Where  there  is  a  combination  to  strangle 
petition  let  them  pay  as  a  penalty  the  portion  of  the  dividends  which  are  pa 
watered  stock.  The  trusts  are  bringing  on  a  state  of  socialism  that  the 
ardent  socialists  never  dreamod  of.  It  is  hastening  rapidly  in  that  direction, 
have  people  up  in  our  State — one  of  those  men  will  appear  before  you,  and  h< 
tell  you  that  there  are  850«000  traveling  men,  and  that  10  per  cent,  35,000, 
been  out  of  a  job,  and  the  wage  list  of  those  x>eople  have  been  $17,500.(100  a 
and  of  those  who  are  left  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  since  tbe  or^ 
tion  of  these  trusts  has  amounted  to $17, 500,000  more,  making  $3.j, 000,000  redu 
in  the  wages  of  traveling  men  alone  as  a  result  of  these  trusts. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  That  is,  in  the  United  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  compiled  these  figures?— A.  The  president  of  the  National  Tra\ 
Men's  Association.    He  will  be  one  of  your  witnesses  up  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Anything  further  on  trusts?— A.  As  I  said— I  want  to  be  frank  about  it 
only  way  we  are  going  to  tight  trusts  is  with  a  cooperative  trust.  We  wilJ 
vent  those  fellows  from  forming  a  trust  by  which  we  will  be  tributary  to 
demands.  In  other  words,  we  will  resist  their  attempt  to  throttle  us  by  ge 
our  goods  away  from  us  for  leas  than  we  are  entitled  to. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  existing  pure-food  laws?— A.  Yes;  all  farmei 
interested  in  pure-food  laws. 

C,).  Should  they  be  State  or  Federal,  in  your  judgment?— A.  I  think  there  si 
be  a  Federal  law,  from  the  very  lact  that  our  main  products,  all  our  Ame 
products,  must  stand  the  test  of  reliability  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  anc 
agency  that  will  establish  thoroughly  the  reliability  of  our  goods  will  give  tl 
market  value  greater  tban  if  any  suspicion  attached  to  them. 

O.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  National  inspection  and  brand? — A.  Everything  si 
be  branded  as  it  goes  out,  because  those  things  will  eventually  come  bac£  o 
farmer.  To  illustrate  that  point,  if  our  grain  in  Minnesota  was  removed  froi 
control  of  the  many  hands  through  which  it  would  pass,  the  grain  of  Minn 
would  have  in  the  markets  of  the  world  a  premium  of  3  or  4  cents  a  bushel, 
it  is  so  degraded  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  selling  point  that  its  value  is  goi 
is  degraded;  it  has  passed  out;  so  that  the  grade  which  the  farmer  must  part 
is  a  very  different  grade  from  what  is  sold  by  the  middleman  in  transit, 
association  has  absolutely  passed  on  that. 

Q.  In  favor  of  a  national  pure- food  law  and  inspection  law  and  brand? — A. 
and  branding  absolutely. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  of  the  operation  of  existing  Federal  and  State  laws  t< 
vent  the  spread  of  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  etc?— A.  All  that  sort  of 
is  very  important;  and  under  that  head  I  wish  to  suggest  that  while  I  have  i 
general  very  much  regard  for  theoretical  farming  as  given  by  our  professor 
that  class  of  fellows  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  at  the  same  time  the  li 
experiment  which  those  institutions  are  bringing  forth  and  presenting  t 
minds  of  practical  farmers— the  farm  must  be  the  final  workshop  that  it  is 
worked  out  of— are  of  immense  advantage  to  agriculture  as  a  whole,  espe^ 
the  pests,  such  as  grasshoppers  and  chinch  bugs  and  those  sort  of  things,  whic 
average  farmer  can  not  handle.  The  experience  of  professional  men  along 
lines  are  absolutely  necessary  to  check  the  ravages  which  would  some  time 
ably  obliterate  a  crop,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  them,  while  I 
as  I  said  before,  certain  opinions  about  these  men  as  practical  farmers. 

I  here  introduce  an  article  in  this  week's  issue  or  our  paper  that  will  giv 
some  idea  as  to  how  we  build  our  elevators;  also  some  extracts  from  a  x>am 
covering  the  subject. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows.) 

[P.  A.  and  I.  CJ.  Dept.    Edited  by  J.  C.  Hanley.] 

ARTICLES    OF    INCORPORATION    FOR    COOPERATIVE    FARMERS'  ELEVATORS — II 
TANT   POINTS  TO   BE  CONSIDERED. 

In  order  that  a  uniform  and  important  feature  of  organizing  cooperative  J 
ers' elevators  may  be  put  into  general  use,  I  have  been  repeatedly  asKed  to  fu 
the  main  points  for  publication,  which  are  here  given  : 

i.  Name. — Give  name  and  location  of  the  enterprise,  viz,  Farmers'  Coopei 
Asaociatioii  of  New  Itichmoul,  Wis.  tor  any  f^tlu  r  station). 
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^bsfecL—The  object  of  this  association  is  to  condact  a  general  elevator  busi- 

snch  as  bnying,  storing,  selling,  shipping,  and  handling  grain,  and  baying 

ailing  merchandise  (if  ^on  choose). 

Japital  stock. — The  capital  stock  of  this  association  will  consist  of  500  shares 

I  each,  or  $10,000. 

rrain  grovoer^  and  cUliance  societies. — In  order  to  secore  the  support  and 

!es  of  the  business  agency  of  the  Grain  Qrowers'  and  Farmers'  Alliance  asso- 

ns,  we  will  make  all  shipments  through  the  business  agency  of  the  above- 

d  societies. 

itockholders, — ^Bach  stockholder  must  hold  at  least  one  share  to  be  entitled 

ote.    Shareholders  shall  be  limited  to  five  shares,  and  each  stockholder  shall 

l)ut  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  held  by  him. 

"peculating, — ^There  shall  be  no  speculating  in  holding  grain  for  a  rise  in  the 

)t.    Sales  of  receipts  to  be  made  daily.    This  will  prevent  gambling  and 
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telling, — When  a  carload  of  grain  is  in  the  house  of  a  certain  grade,  load  it  '^  «       - 

ttach  draft  to  bill  of  lading.    Take  same  to  your  local  banker  and  draw 

fourths  of  value  of  gprain  in  car  (which  will  practically  be  all  the  cash  ^ou  ^ 

ave  invested,  as  the  one- fourth  will  be  left  to  pay  freight,  switching,  weighing,  •/  '  ^7  •  * 

;tion,  and  commission  charges,  balance  to  be  returned  to  you  when  commis-  •    '     '•' 

lan  has  finally  disposed  of  car  and  made  returns).  .    •  ^jc*    .*i 

iorrowing  money, — When  you  borrow  money,  do  it  from  your  local  bank  if  *  .    *      ,..;  ;^^^ 

Ae,    Give  your  notes  for  the  amount  of  money  you  need.    Pay  for  your  *.     '  I     Jj 

imodation  and  let  the  transaction  end  there.    Don't  let  the  banker  undertake  -  ^^  ;v4' 

I  your  business  for  you.    Keep  him  on  the  other  side  of  your  counter,  as  he  *  ^  .^  .^. 

you  on  the  outside  of  his  counter.    Never  borrow  money  from  a  commission  • .     .  ■ 

It  is  the  rock  upon  which  all  farmers  and  independent  elevators  split.  \       .       ., 

will  offer  you  unlimited  money  to  buy.    This  means  that  you  will  fill  up  -    '  v.     .'      .-i 

tiouse  with  20,000  to  80,000  bushels,  and  have  $10,000  to  llo.OOO  invested  in  '  •       ^        " 

If  the  market  goes  up  they  always  wait  for  it  to  go  higher,  and  won't  sell. 
I  it  goes  lower  they  wait  for  it  to  rise,  and  finally  sell  at  a  loss.  This  creates 
1st  and  discouragement  for  the  stockholders  and  they  soon  are  willing  to  part 
their  stock  for  any  price,  and  the  commission  firm  **  scoops  in  "  the  elevator 
)ir  reward  for  liberality  in  lending  "all  the  money  the  elevator  wanted."  • 

lling  daily  there  will  be  no  losses,  and  $1,500  to  $2,000  will  buy  all  the  grain 
An  handle,  by  shipping  daily  and  drawing  on  each  car  soon  as  loaded.    This  , 

you  your  money  to  buy  next  day  again,  and  so  on. 

yotnmission  men, — Never  take  chances  on  sending  your  grain  to  any  commis-  ^ 

irm  without  drawing  on  them  as  soon  as  car  is  loaded.    This  will  insure  you  *  , 

st  loss  from  careless  and  irresponsible  firms  (there  are  some) .  *     ' 

Elevator  manager, — Never  x>ermit  your  manager  to  speculate  or  gamble, 
him  his  instructions;  then  see  that  he  carries  them  out. 

Sinking  fund,— FroYide  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  business  your  elevator  • 

or  a  sinking  fund.     This  fuod  will  be  used  for  buying  grain  and  to  loan  to  *  .  ' 

stockholders  on  grain  deposited  in  elevator  of,  say,  (30  per  cent  of  value.    This  * 

will  also  provide  for  increasing  capacity  of  house,  making  repairs,  and  all 
lal  contingencies. 

storing  ^ra iw.— Stockholders  should  have  the  option  of  storing  their  grain  at  .       *      •    ' 

alf  the  rates  charged  to  outsiders. 

Patronage,— in  order  to  attract  the  patronage  of  all  farmers,  a  society  of  i 

ers'  Alliance  or  Grain  Growers'  Association  should  be  formed  out  of  each  "  •      t  • 

:oT  association  to  back  up  and  patronize  each  elevator  association.    This  f 

e  done  by  wiping  out  the  tees  ana  dues  from  these  societies,  and  let  the  busi-    .  * 

which  the  members  of  these  farmers'  societies  will  bring  to  the  farmers'  j 

;or  create  the  f  and  which  th )  business  agency  can  secure  from  the  firms  with  \ 

i  contracts  are  made,  to  pay  in  a  portion  of  their  commission  to  the  business  t  * 

y.  This  will  not  cost  either  the  elevator  or  the  patrons  of  the  elevator  a 
but  will  create  a  fund  that  can  be  used  to  bnild  up  the  elevator  association 
stend  the  membership  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Association,  so  that  it  will  ;  •     • 

.  every  farmer  in  the  locality  who  will  pledge  himself  to  haul  his  grain  to  the  , 

jrs*  elevator.  This  will  build  up  the  elevator,  the  grain  growers'  society,  and 
isiness  agencv,  without  costing  any  of  these  interests  a  cent,  while  it  will 
3  all  the  benefits  of  the  business  agency,  of  a  personal  representative  at  ter- 

points  to  look  after  their  interests  free  of  charge,  and  secure  them  elevator  *  .    v 

from  railroad  grading,  docking,  weighing,  and  looking  after  commission  ^  * 

¥hom  we  receive  complaint  against,  and  all  reasonable  service  that  can  be  -*.^^ 

led  as  such  representatives,  without  cost.  All  stockholders  are  expected  to 
;heir  own  gram  to  their  elevator.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  when 
le  elevators  pay  higher  than  the^r  own.  Give  your  grain  to  the  other  fellow 
he  buys  at  a  loss.    Ha;  1  to  your  own  house  when  prices  are  even. 
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14.  JtfargtTi^.— Farmers'  elevators  are  expected  to  x>ay  the  highest  market 
for  the  farmers'  g^ain  at  their  station.  It  is  generally  paid  np  to  Within  1 
cents  i)er  bushel  of  terminal  market  prices,  less  freight.  This  margin  is  to 
cost  of  operation  and  the  dividends  to  stockholders.  Don't  make  this  marg: 
great,  or  you  will  lo  e  j'onr  patronage. 

The  above  features  are  what  nearly  all  of  oar  new  farmers*  elevators  are  1 
ing,  and  which  are  giving  best  satisfaction  where  they  are  in  operation. 


BUILDING  AN  ELEVATOR— POINTS  TO  CONSIDER  IN  BUILDINQ  A  FARMERS'  ELEV 

A  few  items  to  consider  by  farmers  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  far 
elevator: 

1.  Ascertain  if  you  are  getting  full  market  prices  for  your  grain  at  your 
station.    This  is  important. 

2.  Compare  prices  at  your  station  with  prices  at  other  stations  where  thei 
farmers'  elevator. 

3.  After  finding  out  what  advanced  price  you  can  get  by  establishins:  an  ele 
controlled  by  yourselves,  multiply  this  advance  to  the  number  of  bushels  of 
marketed  at  such  station  each  year,  and  the  amount  wi  1  demonstrate  wha 
locality  has  lost  by  the  absence  of  a  farmers'  elevator.  This  item  will  detei 
at  once  whether  it  is  profitable  to  build  or  not. 

4.  If  you  decide  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  build,  the  first  thing  to  dc 
call  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  the  locality.  (We  will  furnish  any  comm 
literature,  posters,  etc. ,  for  getting  up  meetings  free.  We  will  appoint  a  chai 
to  call  the  first  meeting  of  any  one  desiring  to  act  in  th  s  capacity.) 

5.  Form  a  temporary  organization,  then  get  up  a  big  meeting.  Have  it 
oughly  advertised  and  secure  all  the  farmers  tributary  to  your  local  station  to 
into  your  organization  and  subscribe  stock  to  build  vour  elevator. 

0.  bee  that  farmers  own  and  control  the  stock.  If  any  farmer  desires  to 
up  his  stock  for  any  reason,  let  him  surrender  it  to  the  association. 

7.  Allow  each  stockholder  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  stock  o^ 
This  puts  ti.e  small  stockholder  on  the  F^me  footing  as  the  large  stockholdei 
gives  much  belter  satisfaction. 

8.  After  subscribing  be  sure  you  pay  it. 

9.  Decide  the  size  of  the  elevator  to  be  built.    In  estimating  the  cost  of 
you  will  be  safe  in  estimating  at  15  to  1 7  cents  per  bushel  capacity  on  houses 
20,000  to  30,000  bushels.     The  larger  the  capacity,  the  less  cost  per  bushel, 
selection  of  the  best  up-to-date  machinery  will  also  figure  in  the  first  cost,  bu 
be  more  satisfactory  and  cheapest  in  the  end. 

10.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  let  your  contract  to  some  reliable 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  building  elevators.  This  precaution  saves  lots  of  tn 
and  dissatisfaction,  which  generally  results  when  local  builders,  without 
exi)erience  in  this  line  of  work,  attempt  to  experiment  in  building  such  he 
requiring  absolute  accuracy  and  substantial  foundations  to  prevent  settliui 
derangement  of  machinery. 

11.  After  building  your  elevator  be  sure  you  patronize  it.  Some  far 
elevator  companies  make  it  so  severe  that  any  member  found  hauling  graii 
competitor  will  forfeit  his  stock. 


*    r  '^ 


'\  ^ 


RAILROAD  COOPERATION  IN  PROVIDING  SITES  AND    RIGHT  OF  WAT. 

After  considerable  correspondence  and  personal  conference  with  the  ge 
officers  of  the  railroads  operating  lines  in  the  Northwest,  the  general  but 
agent  of  the  alliance  has  been  successful  in  securing  the  consent  of  every  li 
cooperate  with  this  office  in  establishing  farmers'  elevators  along  their  lines  \ 
they  had  sites  on  their  right  of  way  and  where  such  houses  would  be  bui 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  railway  company,  such  as 
quality  of  structure,  safety  from  fire,  and  other  requirements  or  general  int< 
both  to  the  elevator  and  railroad  companies. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  l>een  successful  in  changing  tl 
policy  of  hostility  of  certain  railway  lines  towards  this  character  of  elevators 
while  there  is  some  opposition  to  the  erection  of  farmers'  elevators  at  local  p< 
it  may  be  well  to  inrorm  the  business  agent  at  once  wherever  there  is  a  far; 
elevator  contemplated  throughout  the  Northwest,  so  that  notice  of  such  a 
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itb  the  general  office,  and  instrnctioiis  to  the  local  aicent  can  be  tfir^a  to 

le  the  fielection  of  satisfactorv  sites  on  the  right  of  way, 

>roper  way  to  pnxeed  is  to  file  yoiir  application  for  site  with  your  local 

r'  at^^ent,  who  forwards  snine  to  dividOQ  superintendent,  and  so  on  to  the 

official  in  charge  of  these  matters. 

r warding  information  tn  reference  to  building  elevators  bo  snre  that  you 

a  whether  it  is  a  fanners*  inde]»endeiJt  or  line  elevator.     Some  roads  \vnll 

only  farmers'  elevators  on  their  right  of  woy,     G-ive  the  following  infor- 

ime  of  station  and  State, 
ime  of  railway  you  desire  to  locate  on. 
line  of  other  railways  at  such  point, 
>w  many  elevatorH  in  operation  at  station. 
)w  many  bushels  strain  marketed  at  etation. 
te  of  elevator  (capacity  in  boabela). 
»te  whether  ga^ivoline  or  steam  engine  will  be  used. 
ill  you  run  a  grinding  mac-hine  or  wood  saw  in  connection? 
ill  you  use  grain-cleaning  machinery? 
i  the  cash  subscribed  to  build  same,  and  what  amount? 
1  valuable  time  will  be  saved  if  these  suggestions  are  carried  out, 
ess  all  com  muni  cations  to  the  general  tmaiDe^e  agent,  who  will  furnish 
ID  formation  on  these  8ub,]ects  free  to  any  locality  desiring  same, 
rours  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Hanlky, 
Oeneral  Sminsaa  Agent,  400-401  Baltimore  Bloak,  Si.  Paul,  Minn, 


following  is  the  written  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Hanley.  mentioned  in 
t  f>art  of  his  testimony:; 

I  AIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  TJTE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION, 

PLEMBN:  On  behalf  of  the  great  society  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  lieing  a 
r  and  officer  I  desire  to  exprens  j^rofound  apprecniti^n  of  jind  contidence  in 
iiityand  intej^iry  of  the  men  composing  the  industrial  Commission,  tiod 
ill  cnnceiitiMn  of  the  arduous  labors  that  susronnd  them  in  seeking  out  a 
'  that  ^\ill  reconcile  the  many  clashing  int^^rest*^  and  give  some  reasonable 
Q  or  recommendation  thjit  can  be  enacted  inlo  law  that  will  bring  the 
t  good  for  tue  greatest  numl^er,  without  causing  an  injustice  to  any  si^ecial 
t, 

ore  to  offer  to  this  commission  the  earnest  and  active  sufiport  of  the 
sl\  Farmei^'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  of  America,  repres^ntrng  a  mem* 
»of  something  over  ;i,5uO.U(K)  real  and  practical  farmers  and  planters  within 
ited  States. 

great  sfK-iety  is  composed  of  all  shades  of  political,  religious,  and  race  opin- 
d  ]*re,iu«licesof  the  most  irreconcilable  character,  yet  all  of  one  mind  when 
erijsi  the  interest  of  agricullure. 

dj  to  convey  to  your  niinds  a  coupl**  of  points  which  we  claim  will  be  the 
solution  of  prosperous  farming  in  the  United  Htate;^. 

eived  from  your  honorable  body  some  little  leaflets  entitled  Topical  Plan 
uiryon  the 'Condition.^  of  Labor  and  Capital  Employed  in  Aj^r:cultnre, 
contain  many  interest  in  yr  topics  which  should  Intve  careful  and  intelligent 
■trat  on  but  many  heing  subjects  ujion  which  I  have  not  the  required  data 
%  I  will  not  attempt  to  touch  on  any  except  in  cases  where  I  have  some 
»  knowledge. 

I  therefore  treat  of  such  points  in  your  leaflet  as  may  be  of  general  character 
blishing  the  condition  that  existsamnng  the  farmers  to-day  in  the  United 
as  learned  from  personal  observation  and  contact  with  the  farmers  hi  my 
i  through  the  country  in  my  capacity  as  gen*  ral  IjUKineas  agent  and  national 
Ker  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  of  America. 
J  Part  I.  section  number  H,  entitled  '*  Tendency  of  agricultural  labor  to  seek 
mployment;  causes  and  remedies,"  I  must  say  that  there  isa  decided  inclimi- 
Qong'the  younger  generation  to  leave  the  iarin  and  seek  employment  in  the 
f  overcrowded  cities  of  the  country:  Of  course  there  are  numerous  reai^ons 
for  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  raised  on  the  farm.  Chief 
tbeaeis  the  natural  ambition  and  impulso  to  lise  in  the  world  and  achieve 
eiaand  prosperity,  which  is  deemed  impossible  on  the  farm.  Another  is 
inotony  and  irksomeness  which  tne  occupant  of  the  farm  must  naturally 
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endure,  and  the  longing  for  the  attractions  which  populous  oommnnities  caz 
nish  in  the  8hax)eof  sights,  amnsementSf  excitement,  etc.,  and  which  are  not  f 
on  the  farm. 

Another  feature  that  is  advanced  is  the  dradgery  and  small  pay  on  the  f ai 
contrast  with  the  wages  paid  in  cities,  where  the  employee  can  wear  better  clo 
have  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  a  large  ci  ly  and  a  better  sa 

Another  great  factor  is  the  lack  of  home  comforts  and  pleasant  surround 
which  has  much  to  do  with  establishing  discontent  with  the  conditions  of 
life. 

We  find  that  the  discontented  young  man  or  woman  coming  abruptly  in  coi 
with  dty  ways  and  associations,  and  freed  from  the  restraint  of  paternal  w 
fulness,  is  often  the  victim  of  low  social  conditions  and  vice,  which  are  the  b 
ning  of  depraved  lives. 

This  lonely  condition  and  the  mental  anxiety  which  the  farmers*  wives 
daughters  endure,  make  them  unable  to  bear  up  under  this  awful  strain,  and ' 
out  anything  to  relieve  this  awful  monotony  they  break  down  and  contrib 
large  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  the  insane  asylums  of  the  country. 

These  social  conditions  are  considered  the  results  of  unprofitable  farming 
wiil  not  be  removed  or  reduced  so  long  as  farming  remains  unprofitable. 

I  will  now  consider  a  few  of  the  items  that  contribute  to  luakiug  farming  un 
itable,  and  attempt  to  show  what  unjust  burdens  agriculture  must  bear  as 
pared  with  nearly  every  other  interest,  financial,  social,  and  industrial. 

Agriculture  has  little  or  meager  legislation  to  encourage  or  advance  its  intc 
It  pays  the  highest  rates  of  taxation,  and  it  has  no  means  of  intelligence  froi 
General  Government  but  that  which  is  often  used  against  the  farmei-s'  intc 
by  speculators.  He  has  no  one  to  whom  he  can  tnm  to  ask  for  advice  and  coi 
when  he  ui(«ets  with  depressed  markets  on  the  staple  crops  that  his  land  or  loc 
is  capable  of  producing.  He  is  told  to  diversify  nis  farming;  he  is  told  to 
horses,  and  he  goes  into  this  line  of  industry,  and  when  in  four  or  five  years  h 
raised  horses  ready  for  the  market  he  finds  that  they  .ire  not  worth  as  much 
cost  him  to  raise  them,  and  this  advice  he  finds  as  unprofitable  as  on  his  e 
crop.  He  is  then  asked  by  some  of  those  fine  agriculturists,  whose  farmi 
mostly  done  on  paper,  Why  don't  you  raise  hogs?  and  he  goes  into  this  indn 
and  when  he  has  raised  hogs  about  ready  for  markel  he  finrls  that  hog  cholera 
into  his  herd,  or  the  prices  on  hogs  drops  and  the  profits  again  disappear.  Th< 
is  asked  why  he  don'traise  potatoes,  and  he  puts  In  a  large  crop,  and  he  finds 
he  can  get  only  10  cents  a  bushel  for  them,  and  this  is  a  lailure.    He  would  li 

fo  into  dairying,  and  he  finds  that  the  cost  is  too  great  and  the  work  too  muc 
im  with  the  facilities  at  his  command;  et  the  cost  of  providing  shelter  and  c 
the  work,  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  expense  and  perform  the  work.  So  the  fa 
turns  from  one  crop  to  another  without  regard  to  the  natural  conditions  o 
locality  as  to  climate,  soil,  market,  and  facilities  for  which  be  is  adapted 
must  depend  on  luck  or  the  distress  of  other  nations  or  .ocalities  by  crop  fail 
or  some  other  dire  distress,  that  will  bring  him  some  returns  for  the  produc 
nessof  his  land.  And  if  he  finds  that  his  land  is  good,  and  Providence  has 
bountiful,  and  a  generous  harvest  is  on  the  land,  then  the  very  volume  of 
harvest  assists  in  breaking  down  the  price  and  robbing  it  of  its  value,  and  i 
he  is  obliged  to  see  the  products  of  his  toil  pass  from  his  hand  without  profi 
returns. 

We  find  that  as  the  verv  necessities  of  the  farmer  oblige  him  to  marke 
crop  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  great  volume  of  this  grain  is  thrown  oi 
market,  he  assists  in  breaking  down  the  price  of  his  own  products  and  pli 
into  the  hands  of  the  gamblers  and  speculators  who  juggle  the  prices  so  that 
are  generally  at  the  lowest  point  when  the  farmers  are  parting  with  their  g 
and  highest  in  the  later  months  of  the  year  when  the  farmer  has  not  grai 
sale. 

He  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  and  unscrupulous  grain  buyer 
rob  him  on  grades  and  dockage;  and  in  nearly  every  direction  that  he  tui  i 
finds  that  he  is  the  victim,  though  he  is  of  the  class  who  are  the  bulwark  o 
nation,  who  are  responsible  for  its  glory  and  greatness,  who  produce  near 
the  wealth,  who  work  hardest  and  longest.    He  denies  himself  the  luxurie 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  that  others  may  revel  in  luxury:  he  finds  h  ; 
the  hapless  victim  of  an  industry  that  has  not  provided  him  with  any  • 
advantages  that  nearly  every  other  industry  enjoys  at  his  expense. 

I  believe  that  you  will  find  practical  farmers  that  will  gjve  you  details  o 
unproductiveness  of  farming  as  an  industry,  based  on  actual  experience 
number  of  years,  and  covering  every  condition  of  f  arm  life,  as  to  climate,  pri 
woodland,  oairying,  stock,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  bugar,  and  wool-producing 
tions. 
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ink  tliat  we  can  show  yon  that  ^atn  and  cotton » the  ^reat  natural  crops  of 
111  ted  States,  are  raised  by  the  American  farmer  at  a  loss  as  national  crope, 
Dpare<l  with  other  industriiil  occupations. 

ill  tlierefore  direct  my  remarks  tj  the  subject  of  crops  of  wheat  and  cotton, 

ttempt  to  prove  to  you  that  these  crop.s  are  raised  at  a  losa  as  crops  l>+'t'ause 

'^  of  proper  le-^slation,  and  the  lack  of  organi^ation  and  ^  jmd 

action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  workmen  uf  th  s  i  m. 

..^,ural  law  would  indicate  that  land  should  be  dev'oted  to  ;...  ,.»^  .;uit  to 

I  it  18  be?t  adapted  and  produces  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

iccordance  with  thi*4  line  of  reasoning,  land  suitable  for  raising  wheat  should 

►  oted  to  raising  wheat,  and  should  not  be  taken  up  with  crops  that  are  less 
.ctire.  Lands  suitable  for  raising  cotton  shonld  be  confineil  to  the  raising  of 
1.  Lands  suitable  for  raising  com  and  stock  foods  should  be  devoted  to 
and  dairy  interests,  and  so  on  down  the  list, 

I  real  practical  farm  r  who  tills  the  soil  complains  that  he  is  raising  crops 
rt^r  that  do  not  brmg  him  any  profit,  and  that  ho  has  the  figures  to  prove 
»nr  great  national  crops  are  raised  at  a  loss,  and  that  he  is  growing  poorer 
p'ear,  and  to  make  up  the  loss  is  obnge«l  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy* 
eny  himself  and  his  fjimily  the  oom:<>ns  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
LIS  tastes  as  an  intelligeTit  and  ]>ros^)erons  American  citizen  should  demand, 
br^iieve  that  we  can  prove  to  you  by  practical  farmers  and  planters  that 
t  costs  50  cents  a  bnsliel  to  raii?e,  or  n  that  neighborhood,  and  that  cotton 
6-4  rents  a  pound,  and  whatever  the  farmer  or  planter  gets  above  or  Ijolow 
points  is  the  measure  of  his  profit  or  loss. 

>  pnces  that  are  usually  quoted  and  which  the  public  are  familiar  with  are 
loiDg,  and  seldom  indicate  the  a^^tual  prices  that  the  farmer  or  planter  get« 
3  crop.  For  instance,  on  July  liti  1899,  the  market  quotations  were  as  fol- 
>n  wheat.  No.  1  grade: 

T^           V.     i                                                                                                                        Centa 
I  a  her  w  heat :                                                                                             per  biiAh«L 
iTiTiAapolia,  Minn .,,., .-. .,_ €01 

.0, _, 7a 

U     .  ..  . ..      781 

©w  York  .. ....      781 

iborg,  S.  Dak 69 

OiTg,  S.  Dak-,  is  in  the  wheat  district,  and  about  2::>  miles  from  Minneapolis, 
b  stations  farther  west,  say  lurt  miles,  the  price  was  al>out  45  centa;  in  Mmne- 
150  miles  from  Minneapolis,  it  was  about  RU  cents,  so  that  an  average  ]>rice 
be  actual  farmer  received  for  his  wheat  wa«  about  55  cents  on  that  day  in 
'  l>elt  of  the  Northwest, 
n-nc^  between  this  price  and  the  quotetl  prices  is  feiken  ap  by  the  fixed 
*_, .  .  marketing  the  crop  after  it  leavMg  the  farmers'  hands. 
IS  it  will  be  seen  that  it  costs  about  one  half  of  t!ie  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
eat  to  carry  it  to  our  Atlantic  sealxiard  after  it  has  left  the  fanners'  hands* 
;ost  embraces  freight  cnarges,  storage,  commission,  insurance,  loading  and 
ding,  etc. 

dll  be  seen  that  the  wheat  belt  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  Atlantic 
'acific  oceans,  and  is  naturally  so  situated  as  to  enjoy  the  competition  that 
—  --  or  Asiatic  tra«le  w^mli  e-^tablish,  and  venire  tlie  ad vanta;;es  which  coold 
1  by  transportation  linrs  east  and  west  establishing  competitive  rates 
.  I  '  attract  the  movemcTit  of  the  crop  in  their  respective  directions, 
elieve  that  wheat  could  be  moved  from  the  wheat  belt  west  to  the  Pacific 
for  the  same  price  that  it  costs  to  transport  it  to  the  Atlantic  seatjoard,  and 
'nrnish  a  chance  to  cat  down  these  rates  which  in  round  numbers  are  now 

25  centa  per  bushel,  as  it  is  well  known  in  railroad  circles  that  often  high 
are  maintained  in  order  to  pri  »vide  for  the  coat  of  hanling  empty  cnrs  back  to 

forward  the  crop,  and  thun  rates  often  seem  high  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
nnst  cover  the  double  hanl  or  the  cost  of  hauling  the  empty  cars  out  and  the 

9  new  movement  or  route  would  become  the  great  equalizer  of  rates,  and 
I  buOd  up  new  industries  and  commerce,  and  help  to  solve  much  of  the 
ality  in  rates  now  eo  apparent. 

re  is  but  one  thing  that  will  regulate  and  make  farming  profitable,  and  make 
fit  able  for  every  crop  raised  and  for  ever^^  section  of  the  country.  I  can  8uni 
^  '  thing  up  in  two  words— oriental  market:^.  Give  us  oriental  markets  or 
i>etter  markets  for  the  products  of  the  American  farm,  and  the  natural 
..  ..:  of  supply  and  demand  will  regulate  and  control  every  agency  of  pro- 

fand  m.^rketing  such  i»roducts.  and  pay  a  reasonable  profit  to  everyone  con- 
with  the  crop  in  its  passage  from  producer  to  consumer. 
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It  is  well  known  that  we  can  rsiae  more  wheat,  meat,  and  textile  fabrics  t 
we  can  x>ofl8ibly  use.  and  what  we  can  not  consume  we  must  find  a  market 
somewhere.  And  the  price  which  we  can  get  for  this  surplus  la  the  markets 
the  world  is  crenerally  the  price  by  which  we  estimate  or  name  the  price  on  1  he  en 
crop  that  we  raise.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  raise  on  an  a  eraiie  an  am 
crop  of  about  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  we  consume  about  400,000 
at  home.  This  leaves  us  with  an  average  crop  of  about  100,000,000  for  export  € 
year.  To  be  more  accurate  about  this  item  and  to  show  its  variation,  I  quote 
figures  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  show  our  exp 
for  the  year  of  1897  to  have  been  79,.")6:3,920  bushels;  and  in  1898  our  exi> 
reached  148.231,261  bushels.  The  value  of  this  export  crop  in  1897  was  c 
$59,920,178,  while  that  of  1898  amounted  to  just  $145,648,659,  or  an  average  p 
of  about  75  cents  a  bushel  in  1897  and  about  99  cents  in  1898. 

It  will  be  s^en  that  the  export  crop  sets  the  price  by  which  the  whole  cro 
valued.  If  we  have  but  one  customer  who  w.ll  bny  our  surplus  crops,  he  u 
naturally  is  anxious  to  pay  n3  m  re  for  it  than  he  can  p  )ssibly'  get  it  for,  and 
use  everv  agency  to  make  th<^  pr  ce  as  low  as  possible;  and  this  is  the  price  thi 
set  on  the  entire  crop  of  tbe  world,  and  is  the  measure  that  will  establish 
value  of  farm  crops  of  the  American  farmer. 

Now  the  very  necessities  of  the  farmers  compel  them  to.market  their  graii 
the  early  months  of  the  crop  year,  and  by  the  very  volume  of  grain  thus  throw: 
the  market  they  assist  the  gamblers  and  ''  bears,'  who  are  utilizing  every  meat 
*'  bear  "  the  market  at  that  time  of  year  when  the  bulk  of  the  grain  is  passing 
of  the  farmers'  hands.  The  farmer  is  the  helpless  victim  to  conditions  thai 
hf  Ips  to  create,  without  any  relief  of  a  general  character  to  save  him  from  tbe  < 
ditions  that  compel  him  to  part  with  his  grain  and  farm  products. 

We  find  that  of  the  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain  for  export,  about  40,000 
buphels  are  on  the  Western  slope,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  must  be  loaded 
ships  and  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

The  very  instant  that  a  vessel  clears  port  it  is  registered  on  the  boards  of  ti 
of  the  world:  Such  a  ship  lias  cleared  port,  loaded  with  grain,  containing  — 
bushels,  destined  for  Liverpool  or  other  market. 

The  moment  that  these  vessels  are  placed  on  the  blackboards  and  marked 
arrive,"  they  know  they  will  arrive  sometime  unless  they  encounter  storms 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    But,  barring  accidents,  it  will  arrive,  and  the  ] 
chaser  knows  that  he  must  take  it  at  some  figure,  and  he  will  drive  as  sha 
bargain  as  possible  and  bear  the  market  to  its  lowest  possible  point. 

These  ships,  laden  with  about  one-half  of  our  entire  exi)ort  crop  of  wheat.  I 
a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  being  from  four  to  five  months  at  sea,  making 
tr.p  around  Cape  Horn,  and  crossing  the  equator  twice  on  the  journey. 

This  immense  volume  of  grain  bein^  '*  afloat "  and  marked  **  to  arrive  "  at  a  t 
when  the  bulk  of  the  farmers  are  parting  with  their  grain,  contributes  in  no  si 
degree  to  the  establishment  of  the  "low  prices "  at  which  he  is  forced  to  part  > 
his  grain. 

England  is  our  chief  and  practically  our  only  customer  on  whom  we  ii 
depend  to  take  our  crops  off  our  hands.  As  a  natural  consequence,  any  ;i  ^ency 
will  create  competition  and  give  us  another  market  for  our  surplus  i>iuducta 
stimulate  prices  which  competitors  will  establish  in  order  to  secure  t  he  prod 
that  they  must  have.  Any  advance  on  the  prices  of  such  products  gaiTied  hy 
agency  will  go  to  the  producer,  and  he  at  once  becomes  the  direct  1  enefk  i 
because  all  the  fixed  charges,  such  as  freight  rates  and  handling  char^  es.  are  al^" 
in  effect  and  operation,  whether  the  crop  is  light  or  heavy,  whether  pric*  3  are  I 
or  low.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  imijortant  it  is  that  we  havt  a  marlc.  t  and  t] 
relations  with  the  countries  of  the  Orient,  where  we  would  dispos(M >f  that 
volume  of  grain  on  our  western  slope,  which  can  be  done  in  4  to  6  w«  I'k^.  and 
this  vast  volume  of  grain  out  of  the  way,  and  not  let  it  hang  liko  a  uiillpn 
around  the  neck  of  prices  on  our  farm  products  at  a  time  of  year  that  farmers 
marketing  the  bulk  of  their  products.  Why  not  then  bend  every  e  ler^^v  of 
great  nation  to  establish  new  and  friendly  relations  with  Asiatic  countries,  \vl 
we  could  induce  to  take  a  large  share  of  our  surplus  products,  and  take  it  at  a  1 
of  year  that  would  help  to  stimulate  prices  and  compel  England,  who  1  s  1  iractic 
our  only  customer,  to  come  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  compete  for  what  is 
of  our  surplus  crop,  which  they  must  do  if  they  wish  to  get  it. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  increase  in  x>rice  to  the  American  farmers  by 
establishment  of  this  market  would  be  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel  on  the  export  < 
of  wheat,  and  as  the  export  sets  the  price  of  tbe  entire  crop  the  gain  to  the  An 
can  farmer  would  be  between  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  annually  on  the  itei 
wheat  alone. 

How  can  this  be  done     How  can  we  get  the  Chinese  to  take  our  wheat  f 
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hey  are  accustomed  to  rice  and  rice-made  flour?  In  answering  theee  quea- 
mnst  be  borue  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  big  proposition.  Only 
VB  contemplate  tlie  figures  can  we  get  any  intelligent  idoa  of  the  immenidty 
idcance  of  this  matter.  We  shonld  first  consider  the  fact  that  the  great 
'  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  lays  within  that  country  of  whom  we  nave 
Lgueand  erroneous  ilejis  and  impressiona  The  inhabitants  with  whom  we 
have  a  direct  and  easy  contiict  from  the  sea  wonld  represent  a  population  of 
Mi  n<w>,(KJO  people.  If  we  conld  get  them  to  takethe40,tX»0»000  bushels  of  wheat 
TO  slope  It  would  mean  that  all  each  inhabitant  wonld  receive  would 
1  half  a  peck,  or  not  as  much  as  would  furnish  pie  crust  for  the  wealthy 
anu>  of  that  country.  This  will  bo  better  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  our 
KK)  people  in  the  United  States  consume  annually  400,0<JO,000  bushels  of 
or  an  average  nf  ."i^  butiheLs  jier  inhabitant, 

rther  answerim;  this  question  it  mui>t  be  remembered  that  the  Chmese  are 
poor  and  ignorant,  as  is  the  popular  notion  with  most  people  when  speak- 
(neChineee  and  Jaimnese  and  the  people  of  the  Urieut.  A  large  percentage 
J  people  are  wealthy  or  in  moderate  circumstances »  The  official,  commercial, 
18,  and  educational  classes^  coTuprise  a  lar^e  percentage  of  the  people,  besides 
itary.  It  would  not  be  an  ins urmotin table  task  to  cater  to  the  tt^stes  of 
ge,  intelligent,  and  wealthy  middle  class,  and  induce  such  people  to  accept 
3  article  of  food  that  would  be  at  once  palatable*  nutritious,  and  moderately 
is  compared  with  rice-made  flour  edibies.  History  has  shown  that  where- 
leat  fl«  »nr  came  into  competition  with  rice  flour  the  wheat  flour  displaced 
)  flour  permanently', 

nerce  and  trade,  like  water,  flow  along  the  route  offering  the  least  resist- 
nd  it  now  becomes  tbo  mission  of  our  lawmakers  to  clear  away  every 
e  or  im^iediment  without  regard  to  past  policies  or  precedents,  but  with  a 
ination  to  grasp  the  significance  and  importance  of  this  question  and  leave 
iment  stand  in  the  way  of  an  early  and  successful  solution  of  it. 
I  now  consider  briefly  the  8ul>ject  of  the  cotton  crop  and  show  the  melan- 
►utlook  fnr  this  vast  and  main  crop  of  the  South.  Here  we  have  a  great 
1  round  numbers  10,8117,857  bales  of  cott^ m  for  the  year  lb;  8,  of  which  we 
led  only  3, 4^1:3 » 581  bales.  We  exported  the  enormous  amount  of  7,648,099 
The  average  price  for  thu  immense  crop,  as  given  by  the  Agricultural 
men t,  was  6.22  cents  per  pound;  fjJI2,«lWi,ft47  pounds  would  be  worth 
0, 1 60.  This  price  represents  the  price  that  the  planters  got  for  their  cotton, 
16  fixed  charges  of  marketing  it,  which  amount  to  about  3  cents  a  pound. 
ricuUural  Bun'au  gives  further  statislica  on  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound 
>n,  and  places  it  at  alx)ut  0, 1  cents  per  pound,  \vhi(  h  wonld  mean  a  not  loss 
kmtbern  planter  ot;  §102,857,338.1)4,  themeiisure  of  which  loss  he  must  reckon 
in  the  shape  of  newly  accumulated  debt  or  the  neceaaariea  of  life  that  he 
eny  his  familjr. 

latter  proposition  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
P,  SoBsaman,  national  lecturer  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
rial  Union,  living  at  Charlotte*  N.  C,  who,  in  sneaking  of  the  cott^m  ques- 
that  JState,  remarkvd  that  cotton  was  so  che4i.p and  plenty  that  the  planters* 
were  full  of  it;  so  much  so  that  the  peopte  were  gomg  naked  for  the  want 
ething  to  wear.  As  cotton  was  so  cheap  that  the  phmters  measured  their 
the  amount  of  cotton  they  had  on  hand,  the  more  they  had  the  greater  their 
;.'otton,  said  he,  was  lie^gmg  for  sale  at  4^  cents  a  pouncL  which  must  be 
3ut  in  store  trade.  ( 'ommenting  on  the  shoe  industry,  he  said  that  there 
o  many  shoes  in  the  factories  that  the  people  were  going  barefoot,  while 
►eraakera  were  nearly  alHooking  for  a  job. 

dismal  but  accurate  picture  of  the  conditions  of  the  cotton  planters  in  the 
is  one  that  should  arrest  the  attenti«jn  of  our  lawmakers  and  secure  their 
;  and  united  efforts  to  relieve  these  coiiditiona  by  the  passage  of  such  laws 
aid  in  restoring  prosperity  to  the  itidustry  of  cotton  raising.  The  cotton 
ry  is  even  more  subject  to"  a  hjug  continued  disat^troiis  condition  than  the 
crop,  on  account  of  the  tact  that  we  conanino  only  about  one-third  of  our 
crop  of  cotton,  and  must  r*^ly  on  our  export  trade  to  take  the  enormous 
t  of  7.$48,69y  bales  oat  of  a  total  of  10,897, tl57  bales,  of  an  average  net  weight 
pounds  to  the  bale.  This  condition  of  the  cotton  cr^ip  was  the  cause  of  the 
ices  which  the  ]>lantera  received,  and  it  at  once  calls  attention  to  the  absolute 
t}'  of  extending  and  establishing  our  f  oreign  markets  and  securing  new  cus- 
for  this  Htaple  article  of  agriculture  hefore  thti  present  condition  ruins  the 
industry  of  this  nation.  The  condition  to-day  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
otton  that  a  planter  raises  the  greater  Ids  loss, 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  ade^juate  idea  of  the  enormous  wealth  produced 
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from  the  soil  bv  the  industry  of  agricTiltnre,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  natni 
and  extent  of  the  interest  that  is  spealang,  I  will  give  an  estimate  of  differei 
crops  and  their  valuations  as  taken  from  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Agricnltun 
Department.    I  give  them  in  the  order  of  their  value. 


Kind  of 

crop. 

Quaatfty. 

Value  of 
same. 

Oona    , 

..__bniihelB.. 

ii7,>j4,M,TCi5 

*»,37U,92n 
fio,7ti'>.2r,7 

^fii  (B:i,4 

Wheat 

do 

3^,770,3 
321. 411*,  1 

Cotton.  >. 

^., .... ponnds. . 

Oats         -                - «  * 

.    .  .  .        bosliela 

18B,-W»,''j  'S 

Hiv.. .-..._....... 

tons .... 

W&A^yA 

Potatoes     *      ^    . 

,      .  .hTinhnlfl 

T5»..>~4,7 

Barley.-- ,... 

„.„.„ do.... 

^,UiM,3 

Rjro 

.--..,  ..  .*.-do    . 

1U8T5.3 

Tobacco 

1 25  iMM)  0 

Pa^ITI  A1l|lTU||«P                                             ..- 

n,iwr,oio,* 

Totftl  T^ItHfl 

a>967,dD@;B 

i  Estiiofited. 

«  Total  value* 

This  stupendous  wealth  is  produced  hy  a  mjvjority  of  the  iuhabitAnts  of  th 
nation,  re  preaeu  tin  g  a  bo  at  :.i  < ,  OOO .  Oi  m  peop  le.  T  h  is  va^^t  m  ul  titn  d  e  re  prese  1 1 1  a  tl 
farming  industry  only.  Why  our  lawmakers  tumadeaf  ear  to  this  vast  multituci 
and  these  valuable  interests  is  a  wonder  that  I  can  not  fathom.  I  have  asked,  ] 
it  because  they  were  not  as  good  and  patriotic  citizens  as  the  balance  of  our  popi 
lation?  And  I  can  find  answer  to  this  question  in  the  following  statistics  of  eac 
1,000  men  of  the  Union  Army  in  the  civil  war: 


Men. 

Agricnltare 487 

Mechanics 254 

Laborers 141 

Merchants 35 

Editors 19 


Me] 


Printers 

Lumbermen,  miners,  and  raHrocul  men  . . 
Bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers . 

Total l,u( 


The  above  table  reveals  the  fact  that  agriculture  contributes  the  bulk  of  patriol 
ism  to  defend  tlie  nation  in  the  hour  of  its  peril,  but  in  strange  contrast  is  tb 
representation  it  is  given.  We  can  gain  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  disregard  i 
which  the  vocation  of  agriculture  is  held  when  it  comes  to  giving  it  represents 
tion  in  our  national  legislature. 

I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  address  of  Col.  B.  F.  Clayton,  pres 
dent  of  the  Farmers'  Congress,  at  a  recent  convention  held  in  this  city.  He  sait^ 
**A  biographical  sketch  of  a  recent  Congress,  as  furnished  by  its  members,  di> 
closes  tne  fact  that  out  of  a  membership  of  444  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bei 
resentatives  the  f  armingelement,  representing  a  majority  of  all  the  people,  hav 
only  85  members  in  the  House  and  1  in  the  Senate.  The  chairman  of  the  Senat 
Agricultural  Committee  records  himself  as  a  lawyer.  The  only  farmer  on  th 
committee  is  at  the  tail  end.  Ten  of  the  IS  members  of  the  House  Agricultun 
Committee,  including  the  chairman,  are  lawyers.  The  only  chairmanship  hel 
by  a  farmer  is  on  the  Committee  on  Ventilation  and  Accoustics." 

This  gives  an  elocjuent  but  humiliating  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  th 
cause  of  agriculture  is  represented  in  the  halls  of  our  national  legislature. 

This  glaring  and  monstrous  neglect  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  has  canse 
deep  and  permanent  convictions  in  the  minds  of  farmers  all  over  the  nation.  Tl  m 
have  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  the  r  industry  is  to  receive  any  promi 
or  permanent  measure  of  relief  from  the  General  Government  they  must  be  re] 
resented  by  men  of  their  own  calling,  farmers,  or  those  in  whom  they  have  th 
^eatest  confidence  on  account  of  previous  efforts  to  seen  re  legislation  in  tl] 
interest  of  agriculture.  And  here  let  me  remark  that  the  a.  tion  and  attitude  c 
every  member  on  matters  in  our  national  legislature  are  subject  to  the  closer 
scrutiny  of  this  fraternity,  and  such  action  will  determine  the  future  attitude  t 
the  farmers  through  their  respective  societies,  whether  it  will  be  opposition  i 
support.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  society  henceforth  to  use  all  its  efforts  to  secui 
the  nomination  of  farmers  from  agricultural  communities  on  all  political  part 
tickets,  and  then  allow  its  members  to  vote  the  ticket  of  their  political  choirs 
being  thus  assured  that  a  representat  ve  of  t^ie  interests  of  agriculture  will  1 
elected,  no  matter  which  party  wins.  Only  cases  where  representatives  of  oth< 
interests  or  vocations,  bemg  identified  with  our  interests,  will  be  considered 
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here  any  national  RepresentatiTM  have  ahown  hostflity  or  neglect  to  or 
measures  coneidt^recl  of  interest  to  apiculture,  their  action  and  attittide 
I  taken  np  through  the  agency  of  the  National  Farmers' Alliance  and  Indus- 
nion  in  every  diatrict  in  the  nation,  and  the  voters  of  such  distrjct  wi  1  be 
m  opportunity  to  reward  or  rebuke  tht^  action  of  their  representatives,  with 
they  will  become  acqaaintetl,  through  the  medium  of  intelligence  that  thia 
will  furnish  its  meml>ers  by  the  distribution  of  literature  covering  the  acta 
I  representatives  in  Congress  or  istate  legisiatures.  presenting  the  facta  Iji 
>arttsan  manner.  Our  society  haa  became  iinnly  convinced  that  tlieoa 
9  are  more  of  a  national  than  a  partisan  political  character.  Thus,  we  can 
ibly  cii^ect  the  active  and  earnest  support  of  each  national  or  State  legia- 
hen  a  measure  is  pr^^sented  for  his  consideration  as  a  great  national  move- 
ft  of  any  partisan  adv*tntage. 
to  many  of  our  Senators  and  Congressmen,  irrespective  of  political 
>>  uoui  I  have  interviewed  on  th  s  subject,  I  htive  yet  to  find  one  who  has 
ii  to  the  mission  or  policy  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial 
when  it  became  known  that  it,  was  a  nonpartisan  society,  devoted  entirely 
idvancementor  agricultural  interests.  Farmers  all  over  this  nation  will 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  attitude  of  their  representatives  on  matters  pertuin- 
ihe  cause  of  agricnltnre.  and  those  who  antagonize  these  measures  will  be 
ire  to  invite  and  secure  Ihe  united  hostility  and  opposition  of  the  fanners 
irkmen  of  their  districts,  while  those  wLoVill  show  a  fr  endly  interest  in 
latters  will  receive  the  hearty  approbation  and  support  of  our  association, 
ctive  of  what  politic  al  party  suck  ( "ongrrssman  or  Stiiator  I  elongs  to. 
uune  line  ot  reasoning  and  argument  given  to  the  two  great  staple  Ameri- 
pa— wheat  and  coi ton— would  apply  with  CHjual  force  to  the  numerous  other 
The  following  table  will  show  the  articlea  exported  in  1H«8  from  th© 
^an  farm,  in  their  order  of  quantity  and  vaiuAtion: 


.potmda. 

bttrrelB. 

..poaods. 

.do- 


ef... 
leaf. 


and  meal, 
bed  oil  — 


....bead, 

.  _-,do-,, 
.btuhels. 
.pcmads, 
.,^^do... 


oil- 


busbels- 
..potiDdB. 

hv'iit] . 

.btuihelft. 
..poandB. 
.do... 


do. 
,do. 
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poper  and  intelligent  hnsinesi^  enterprise  we  could  expand  onr  marketo 
each  article  find  a  tnost  extensive  anff  hi>^My  profitable  market  in  thia  vast 
1  conn  try.     For  the  farm  products  which  we  conld  diBpose  of  in  the  Orient 
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we  woald  Uke  in  exchan^  large  amonnte  of  coffee,  Bugar.  hides  and  skins, 
vegetable  fibers*  wool,  fruit b,  tea,  tobacco,  wine^,  rice,  cocoa,  indigo,  ppicos,  d 

By  systematic  and  in  tell  i  ere  tit  display  of  the  exchanK^s  which  w©  can  make  ^ 
those  coantrie-^^  and  the  pD*p<3r  sliowmi?  to  aiichctiuntries  that  it  wotild  be  to  t 
advantage  to  reciprocate  with  ns  in  tlia  exchani<e  of  their  ^rodncts,  we  w\ 
before  long  break  down  thu  l»»rriersof  iiationnl  i>rejndice  and  i^cnorancefor  w 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  Ea^t  are  noted.  With  thi^  object  in  view  it  should  be 
of  the  first  dntiea  of  this  nation,  after  treaties  favorable  to  this  nation  have  I 
secured,  to  establish  and  maintain  p  rmanent  exhibits  of  all  the  natural  and  m: 
fact  u  red  pr  oil  nets  of  this  nation  m  every  large  city  in  the  conn  tries  from  whoti 
can  obtain  concf  ssions,  and  nmnC  such  displays  with  the  view  of  caterine:  to 
notions  and  prejndices  of  the  citizens  of  such  conn  Ties. 

We  should  maintain  pi^rmanent  and  ronspii-nrms  F^pace  in  the  native  newspa 
and  magaxineM  of  these  omatries.  ami  present  with  all  the  skill  of  Yankee  ei 
prii*e  the  merits  of  onr  gootla  in  their  native  lanj^iia^^e;  have  nnr  represental 
m  charge  of  these  national  exliib  is  learn  the  langnage  of  the  c^mntry,  and  1 
these  exnibitiona  ojH*n  daily,  and  have  thetn  In  such  promiDent  places  and  so  att 
tively  conducted  that  they  will  invite  general  inspeciion  from  the  inhabitants, 
uwe  every  means  t<)  etlucate  the  people  in  the  nature  and  character  of  our  g»j 
with  tlinir  uses  and  prices,  and  popularize  our  goods  and  products  with  the  nati 

We  whouM  li^arn  to  cater  to  their  ways  of  doing  b  isiuesa,  their  customs,  t 
mode  of  giving  crt*<lit,  the  manner  that  they  desire  to  have  goods  shijiped  to  tl: 
the  Bort  of  ]>ackages  they  are  used  to  shipping  goi^ds  in,  and  in  fact  in  every 
seek  to  pleura  the  notions  and  tiLstes  of  oar  cnstonii^rs. 

Congress  should  make  liberal  aiipropriations  to  establish  and  maintain  t 
national  exhibits,  and  publish  fre<iuent  articles  in  the  native  pre^s  and  magmxi 
giving  the  nature  and  charactpriHtics  of  our  goods,  with  full  and  complete  infoi 
tion  covering  every  range  of  inquiry.  We  will  find  that  we  are  far  behind  in 
procession  on  these  m.atters.  Already  England,  Ger  many.  France,  Russia,  a  nd  I 
nave  these  matters  well  under  way,  and  are  most  liberal  in  the  cxpenditnr 
money  in  this  sort  of  adverttsini^,  anci  have,  as  a  result  of  this  enterprise,  sect 
a  strong  foothold  in  China  and  adjoining  countrieH, 

Never  was  a  nation  situated  so  favorably  as  the  United  States  to-day  before 
nations  of  the  world.  We  are  at  p'ace  with  every  nation  on  earth,  except  h 
unfortunate  people  who  mistake  our  intentions  and  have  1  wrought  on  a  cruel  ^ 

This  Is  the  opportunity  of  the  United  States:  the  conditionsii  are  so  favor 
that  all  it  requires  is  a  bold  and  determined  stand  on  our  part,  and  the  batt 
ours.  Let  n^^  say  to  the  nations  of  the  world  :hat,  pursuing  the  policy  of 
nation  since  its  foundation,  we  are  the  friend  of  the  weak  and  struj^gling  nat 
and  we  will  not  prmit  might  to  rule  against  rij^bt.  The  4  great  i>owers  to 
in  China  are  seekmg  to  carve  that  unhappy  country  up  into  iirovinees  an* I  sph 
controlled  by  marauding  nations,  who  are  glaring  and  wnarUng  at  each  other  i 
jealous  fears  that  one  rival  mayse<;urean  advantsigi  over  the  ut her.  The  i 
coudition  of  th<?8e  great  nations  makes  us  strong  and  lortifi€s  our  policy  and  i 
tion  on  the  Eastern  question.  We  have  but  to  wiy  * '  11  mda  uif ,  *'  and  tht^se  nati 
with  whom  we  have  the  most  friendly  relations,  are  willing  to  obey,  re^ioicin 
the  salisfacti^m  that  their  hated  rival  must  also  retire  trom  its  snhefeot  intlne 
What  would  this  mean  for  the  United  States?  It  would  mean  that  we  would  i 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Chinese  nation  and  set;nre  all  the  a  1  vantages 
favcred  nation  in  the  shape  of  commerce  and  trade.  This  is  what  we  want; 
is  what  we  must  have  if  we  exjwct  to  grow  and  expand  as  we  have  been.  Th 
the  fjUestioo  which  will  challenge  tho  attention  of  our  best  statesmen,  and  pro 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  tremendous  stride  in  advance,  and  seeure  for  tbi- 
the  good  will  of  China  and  it^  vast  population,  and  reinuve  many  of  the  c^l 
that  now  lie  in  the  way  of  seciu'ing  this  great  multitude  a ^  cu^^tomers  :.... 
vastly  increfising  products,  which  must  find  a  market  or  we  will  become  a  par 
nation.  The  downfall  of  our  country  will  d:iie  from  thti  hour  that  we  fail  to  n 
the  occupation  of  the  farmer  and  laborer  profitj.ble  in  this  nation.  We  have  ev 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  following  this  well-establii^hed  policy  of 
nation,  and  by  applying  sagacity  and  enterprise  to  the  successful  t)iieration  of 
great,  profitable  business. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  great  proposition,  which  is  second  only  to  the  ir 
est  of  agriculture,  and  in  a  measure  its  twin  aistijr,  as  ou  it  must  we  rely  for 
carrying  out  of  the  tletails  in  the  auccessful  operation  of  our  foreign  mar 
after  they  have  been  secnred. 

This  phase  of  the  question  deals  with  the  interests  of  labor  as  well  aa  agri 
tnre,  and  affects  both  ends  of  our  firgani^cation,  represented  in  agriculturebj? 
National  Fanners'  Alliance^  and  in  labor  by  the  Industrial  Union  end  of  oui 
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on,    Thi»  organization  repre^ent^  labor,  both  organized  and  unorganized. 
c<3naider  briefly  the  aubject  of  **  American  ships  a  necessary  factor  to 

I  and  umint-ain  our  foreign  market^/' 

sad  and  humiUatin^  speitacle  for  a  great  nation  like  the  United  States  to 
►elled  to  permit  foreign  ships  to  coiiio  to  its  doors,  load  up  its  producia  for 
Emd  l)ear  them  away  to  foreign  tnnrkets.  Many  nations  boast  of  their 
19  becaufte  of  their  commerce  on  the  seas.  Why  can  not  the  United  States 
-ated  as  a  muritiue  power?  Im  it  b^x  ^luse  we  are  too  weak  to  engage  in  thia 
rade?  Is  it  because  we  have  not  thc>  capital  necessary  to  build  a  fleet  of 
Is  it  bet-ause  we  have  no  products  to  carry  when  they  are  bnilt?  Is  it  be- 
e  lack  enterprise  and  patriotisMi?  Is  it  because  we  have  no  idle  workmen 
>y  in  such  enterprises f  Is  it  because  the  American  sailor  is  afraid  of  the 
>  all  of  these  questions  I  can  answer  emphatically,  no. 
ke  with  all  great  nations,  often  the  most  important  matters  are  lost  sight 
i  mad  Bcramble  for  development  and  wealth,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  nneh 
ition  as  wonld  j^ve  dignity  and  influence  to  any  demand  coming  from 
of  recognized  character  and  standing.  **  What  is  everyone's  business  ifl  no 
fiiness  *  ia  a  true  sa^  ing:  and  liere  it  is  exemplified  with  full  force. 
latiou  has  recently  shown  that  it  has  some  claim  for  recognition  as  a  power 
eas.  It8  Bplendid  victories  in  tbe  recent  war  have  been  a  source  of  pride 
Itant  joy  to  ourselves  and  a  rr  velation  to  jealous  nations  who  never  cou- 
th e  Yankee  of  any  consequeucL*  on  sea. 

f  the  first  ruiuirementji  of  this  niition  is  the  establishment  of  the  merchant 
tosufh  size  and  character  a-^  befits  the  dignity  of  this  nation  as  one  of 
lin^  powers  of  the  world.  A  a  it  ia  now  we  have  nothing  worthy  of  the 
'  Americun  ships.  It  is  our  first  duty  as  citizens,  from  the  standpoint  of 
sm,  to  see  that  American  ships  be  built.  Whatever  obstacles  are  in  the 
ichieving  this  object  should  eummand  our  earnest  and  practical  efforts  tt> 
and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  insure  the  speeay  and  permanent 
Kuient  of  our  merchant  itiarine. 

he  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  of  this  nation  to  Bpeaik  out  and  demand 
:  whipping  shoul  d  bo  retttored  to  the  sea,  and  restored  as  quickly  as  possible, 
m  seeu  what  adviintfiges  this  will  ^nve  this  nation  and  its  citizens.  It  will 
place  at  the  tligposid  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war  a  fleet  of  vessels  second 
iinixjrtanc©  to  our  Navy  in  the  successful  operations  of  a  great  war.  It 
t  be  at  way«  onr  ^^ood  fortun  *  to  engage  with  a  weak  and  disabled  nation 
he  war  just  closed.  The  building  of  our  merchant  ships,  while  beins?  a 
itsource  for  the  nation  in  time  of  wiir,  offers  at  once  the  mast  profitable  and 
.nt  industry  in  ihis  nat:on  left  iindeyeloiiecl.  New  markets  can  be  found 
«nded  tha^  will  alworb  the  pro<luetsof  the  farm  and  the  manufactured 
s  of  labor.  It  will  create  a  new  induHtry  m  the  United  States— shipbuiid- 
tl  a  new  occupation -that  of  the  American  sailor.  The  establishment  of 
^  industry  will  create  new  deman«l«  for  labor, and  will  multiply  the  indue- 
the  forest,  wine,  and  work.shop  to  make  and  fashion  the  materials  nece^- 
build  a  modem  ship,  and  ttien  to  man  tho  same  with  American  sailors, 
ics,  and  ofticers  in  steady  and  protitable  employment.  Then  wo  can  earn  a 
of  the  $20<lO(K).(iOO  whicli  we  pay  annnallv  to  the  owners  of  foreign  vewseln 
four  people  and  pr  .ducts  ti)  and  fro.  With  this  enterprise  thorouj^hly 
hod  and  eiiuipped  it  would  take,  by  a  conservative  estimate,  500,000  men 
le  ranks  of  idle  labor,  who  would  each  earn  on  an  average  $(50  per  month, 
iia  a  grand  total  of  increased  wagen  of  $;i60,000,000  annuid  y.  It  will  fnr- 
permanent  irj  vestment  to  cupit  ilistH  of  about  $100,000,000  that  will  be  turn- 
new  veasela  annual  ly ,  and  repairing  old  ones  to  cover  the  seas,  and  eventnal  I  y 

II  our  owii  products,  and  ent*ir  the  field  of  foreign  commerce,  and  earn 
dfl  ior  their  owners,  and  briuf/  va^^t  incomes  to  this  nation  that  now  go  to 
p  foreign  nations  throuj^h  their  commerce. 

g  to  the  generons  treatment  that  foreign  nations  give  their  shipping  and 
roe,  we  are  at  an  immenm*  di«jidvantage  if  we  do  not  receive  Gtovemment 
tarting  this  enterprise  for  the  first  10  or  20  years,  in  the  shape  of  bounties, 
ast  as  long  as  we  would  have  to  com])eto  with  other  nations  who  would 
le  the  present  policy  of  subsidizing  their  commerce. 

m  consider  for  a  mc">ment  what  wo  could  accomplish  with  an  apparent  small 
in  this  laatter.  We  could  clip  from  the  river  and  harbors  approprianon 
«m  the  public  buildings  appropriations  for  many  and  useless  and  often 
H  expenditures  of  money,  and  nnve  say  $25,000,000,  which  we  could  use 
ly  for  the  jjurpo^e  of  establishing  and  maintaining  our  American  ships  nnd 
imerce,  and  never  miss  it.  Say  that  we  would  pay  $*3  i^ier  ton  for  all  a^n- 
d  and  mineral  products;  let  us  say  that  this  fund  would  encourage  enough 
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new  abipa  to  give  tib  a  fleet  of  TeeeeU^  two  ol  which  we  oould  h  v  ^  -  vlng 
weetem  ports  daily  ^rith  10/mh>  tone  capAcity  each,  which  would  i  toi 

freight  (Lulj.    We  wonld  have  shipped  abroad  in  SC»0  dije  e.(X>i  -.     J 

per  ton  that  wontd  only  be  $12.0<.H>J»00,  and  leave  $13*000,000  to  evt-ihii^h 
maintain  a  great  national  exhibit  in  the  oriental  conntrieB,  which  wonld  contri 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  increaaed  orders  that  our  new-fonnd  cnetomers  w 
give  for  onr  prodncte. 

When  we  contemplate  for  a  moment  that  onr  national  legielative  approprial 
reach  the  enornions  figure  of  $I»0<XJ,IM.XKIMK>  in  one  year^  tbis  ^.um  mast  ai>p*^ar 
iusigniiicant     It  would  give  tbe  proper  encouragement  to  tiiuid  capitaii^^^ 
womd  be  obliged  to  inv€»8t  immense  buuib  in  plants  that  would  be  ca; 
engaging  in  this  gigantic  enterpriae.    And  it  is  but  fair,  when  we  codm 
generous  protection  tbat  nearly  every  kind  of  manufacturing  itidnetry  has  reoi 
from  our  Goverameut  in  the  sbape  of  tariSs  aud  prute<.*txoii  for  many  years. 
find  tbose  enterprisea  now  gigantic  sfifairs,  having  grown  to  their  present  eta 
through  the  liberality  of  our  Goven  ment  in  aiding  thoee  enterprises. 

SnbBiduing  our  merchant  marine  would  l>e  pra<^'tically  granting  an  ex 
bounty  on  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  tbe  naiion.  It  will  he  U 
that  the  most  hostile  competition  will  lie  inaugurated  by  tbe  &hip>8  of  other  nati 
to  bold  the  tra^le  that  they  have  already  secured  and  extend  their  mterest.  B 
that  have  been  |>racticul]y  prohibitory  will  l>e  reattjnsied  as  a  consequence  oi 
fierceness  of  this  competition.  Thus  we  will  find  that  this  new  policy  will  b< 
great  adjuster  of  ratea  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  it  will  ^>ermit  the  enter] 
to  successfully  compete  "with  those  nations  through  these  subsidies,  which  u 
any  other  cnndition  would  drive  our  sbii>s  from  the  sea^. 

it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  producers  of  the  products  enjoying  thislxjunty 
in  the  end  be  the  beneficiaries,  as  ^t  will  assist  to  remove  tbe  oMtades  that 
pnictically  keep  his  goods  out  of  tbe  very  market  that  he  desirea  most  to  ei 
As  every  cent  reduction  which  these  goods  can  secure  in  getting  to  the  maz 
of  tbe  world  is  just  so  much  in  their  favor,  it  will  give  them  an  advantage 
the  fliime  goods  of  other  nations  t*3  the  extent  of  this  reduction  of  cost  to  can 
market. 

Now  let  US  glance  for  a  moment  at  what  a  fleet  of  vessels  we  would  require, 
see  the  vast  outlay  that  must  be  made  before  there  would  bo  any  income  from 
investment.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  would  ta1:e  these  3  ships  8  weeks  or  54i  da: 
make  a  round  trip.  It  would  rwiuire  a  fleet  of  II,;  Bhips  to  l:eep  up  this  re« 
time  sailing  schedule  of  2  ships  a  day,  including  time  of  loading  and  unload 
A  vessel  of  10,(K)0  tons  capacity,  built  on  tbelate9tandmO'timT>rnved  style,  w 
coat  at  least  |i  1,000, 000,  and  for  the  11 J  vessels  tbe  cost  would  b^  the  enorc 
amount  of  $113,000,000,  without  saying  anything  of  the  investment  in  tbe  p] 
and  all  tbe  preliminary  expense  tbat  would  be  necessaiy  to  ostablisnand  maiz! 
a  vast  e-jterpr  se  like  this. 

With  this  small  outlay  we  can  establish  this  gigfmtic  enterprise  and  estal 
speedy  coiTimunlcation  with  daily  regularity  and  on  aii  immense  scab-.  It  w 
be  a  most  potent  factor  in  attracting  the  trade  of  the  Orient,  1  ecau^e  of  itadef 
and  speedy  ebaract^^r,  as  it  is  w^ell  knowa  in  commercial  enterprises  that  tJE 
money. 

With  this  condition  we  would  be  able  to  disi>ense  with  tbe  services  of  for 
ships  in  carrying  our  pro<!uce,  who  are  often  hostile  to  the  introduction  of 
goods  in  foreign  markets,  as  they  may  come  in  competition  with  the  prodnc 
their  countries.  This  it  will  be  seen  ismoetnecesKary.fromaglancenttl  eadv 
of  freight  rates.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  first  commenced  to  t 
with  Japan,  aud  only  recently  with  cliinn,  and  the  firnt  shipments  of  flour  j\ 
were  taken  at  ^2.50  per  ton.  As  time  went  on  and  the  demand  bei-ame  gre 
tbe  freight  w^as  raised  from  ^i.^xi)  to  ^i  and  $-1,  and  lately  it  raised  as  high  as 
ton,  which  would  be  considered  pra<  tically  prohibitory  rates.  But  I  unders 
that  at  even  these  eoormouBly  high  rates  one-half  ot  the  fiouroffered  for  .^brpi 
has  to  be  refused  on  account  of  no  vessels  beim;  built  to  lake  care  of  this  qui 
increasing  trade  in  the  Orient  1  understand  that  100,000  bales  of  cotton^ 
refused  for  the  sfime  reason,  tbat  there  were  no  shipping  facilities;  alsor>0.<XH3 
of  steel  rails  were  refustnl  for  tbe  same  reason.  I  also  understand  tbat  ali 
avai'ab'e  s!.ip]>ing  capacity  w^as  contracteil  for  in  tbe  early  spring  months  e 
the  middle  of  August. 

It.  wilt  be  readily  se.^n  tliat  the  establishment  of  thoee  vessels  would  soon  es 
Hsb  cf>mT»etitinn  on  the  Pacifit*  trade  that  would  reduce  those  enormous  fr»< 
rates  and  remove  what  is  n*  iw  practically  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  our  staple  art 
of  ])roduction  and  manufacture. 

In  considering  this  proposition  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not 
template  invading  the  Atlantic  commerce,  as  it  would  be  useleas  to  try  in 
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Kly  well -equipped  commeTcial  field.  We  have  only  a  small  market  in  that 
^tioB ,  and  haye  practical!}"  all  that  we  can  get,  so  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  any 
gy  in  trying  tc  secure  that  which  we  have  already.  Let  us  continue  on  good 
is' with  all  our  customers  in  Europe,  but  let  us  bend  every  energy  in  securing 
trade  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  anyone's  yet;  let  our  Yankee  enterprise  assert 
t  and  secure  our  share  of  that  vast  trade  now  opening  np  to  the  world. 


Chicago,  III.,  August  US,  1899. 
XESTIHONY  OF  ME.  JOHH  HILL,  JE., 
Commission  Merchant^  Chicago,  HL 

a  meeting  of  the  Bubcom mission  on  agriculture  in  Chicago,  Dl.,  August  12, 
,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  prefliiling,  Mr.  John  Hill,  jr.,  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and 
fied  aa  folio  we; 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haaris.)  You  may  state  your  name. — A.  John  Hill,  jr. 

And  yijur  place  of  residence?— A.  1750  West  one  hundred  and  seventh 
st,  Chicago. 

Occupation?— A,  Commission  merchant. 

How  lonji;  have  you  U'en  engajged  in  the  business  of  commission  merchant?— 

have  been  engaged  in  the  grain  business  since  1876.  I  was  out  of  the  grain 
neas  from  1^^1*7— about  two  years— during  1897  and  1898.  I  was  connected, 
&ver,  with  the  board  of  trade  during  ail  that  time  and  interested,  but  1  was 
Urectly  in  the  grain  business  until  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Are  you  in  the  general  commission  business?— A.  Yes. 

Kow.  you  may  make  your  statement  in  yourown  way  without  interrogatories, 
iv  as  ijosaible,  aud  introduce  such  exhibits  at  the  proper  places  as  you  desire.— 

wish  to  f  all  t!je  attention  of  the  committee  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that 
ago  is  the  greatt^t  grain  market  of  the  world.  For  last  year  the  receipts  of 
Q  were  ;J2<T.utK>,uyO  biis^lielH.    Wheat  represents  about  9^  per  cent  of  the  total 

of  grain  in  this  country.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  thehand- 
of  grain  in  Chicat'o  is  its  storage;  and  it  being  at  the  end  of  the  railway  lines 
the  beginning  of  ^vater  nivvigation,  it  has  becomo  necessary  to  establish  large 
nuraerona  elevators*  her^.  These  elevators  were  first  built  in  the  50's;  possibly 
irly  as  l^tH  tli<^rt*  w:ih  an  elevator  in  Chicago.  As  the  Western  road  ^  brought 
Q  to  i  hcago  and  hs  the  grain  business  increased  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  built 
I'HV  elevators,  or  built  elevators  as  terminal  depots  for  their  grain.  In  1870 
f^tate  of  Illinois  foumlit  necessary  to  control  the  handling  of  the  elevators, 
ig  to  the  fa<!t  tliat  tliere  had  been  some  proceedings  that  were  detrimental  to 
^ain  interests  of  the  Stnte,  and  at  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  year 
irticle  of  the  constitntion,  which  was  adopted  im  either  1870  or  1871,  was 
ited  entirely  to  inat ructions  to  the  legislature  in  regard  to  making  laws  concem- 
thf!  inspection  and  8torau:e  of  grain,  which  laws,  it  was  stated  in  the  article, 
lid  l^  construed  liberally  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  shippers.  During 
perlo^l  fr<im  1H71  until  1887  there  was  very  little  if  any  difficulty  in  the 
ner  in  which  the  ^rai  ii  was  handled  in  these  elevators.  The  public  used  them 
rely.  They  werf*  recognized  as  the  terminal  freight  depots  for  grain  received 
1  the  various  roads  ni  (Chicago,  and  were  so  treated.  They  were  handled  by 
itereste<l  i>ai  ties  t  tjgatfod  solely  in  the  warehouse  business,  and  the  independ- 
shippers  and  receivers  ol  grain  in  Chicago  and  at  outside  points  owned  and 
rolled  the  grain  that  wna  stored  in  these  houses.  The  rate  of  storage  was 
I  at  the  beginning  ot  ea€h  year  as  provided  by  law.    It  was  a  published  rate 

the  same  fcti  all  persons.  Following  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-com- 
30  law.  the  elevators  during  the  next  3  or  4  years  passed  out  of  the  hands 
he  people  who  hi%(\  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  warehouse  business 

passed  into  the  hands  of  people  who  immediately  embarked  in  the  grain 
oess  in  addition  to  doing  a  warehouse  business.  As  this  state  of  affairs 
xes&ed  it  gradually  drove  the  public  out  of  the  public  warehouses,  so  that 

could  not  handle  1  he  grain  in  the  houses  in  competition  with  the  people  who 
a  ted  the  houses  for  tm  railroads,  as  the  storage  charge  which  the  public  had 
ay  made  it  impossible  lor  them  to  compete  with  the  operator  of  the  public 
?honHe,  who,  if  he  paid  any  storage  at  all,  paid  it  to  himself.  The  entire 
lodof  handling  grain  in  the  elevators  changed  between  the  years  1887  and  1892. 
^ame  necessary  during  the  investigation  of  these  matters  for  us  to  examine 
recorder's  boi>ksof  Cf>ok  County  as  to  the  stockholders,  etc. ,  in  the  various 
ator  concerns.     I  wish  to  introduce  here  as  part  of  the  record,  and  to  show 
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that  the  railroads  were  to  »  ioreater  or  lem  extent,  either  directly  or  throu 
officers,  interested  in  the  elevators,  a  copy  of  the  records  of  Cook  Cotmty 
to  the  incorporation  of  these  companies. 

The  iollowiug  ia  a  copy  of  the  list  of  the  stockholdera  of  the  Central  1 
Company,  the  terminal  elevatora  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Thi: 
stockholders  contains  the  name  of  almost  every  officer  of  that  road,  inclm: 
party  who  waa  president  and  one  who  has  since  been  president: 


lOvatirtil  EleTfttor  Comp&ny,  Ii«M^ord8  Nck  2\,  p, 
f  cxr  90  ye«ra.    "' 


,  .  Incorporated  lu  lUiaoiA.  D«cembif 

CAptt&l  stock,  1100.000— 1,0W  ahar^  §101)  «ach. 


Orlginul  stocltbolderB, 

Sbaroo. 

J  C (Jlarlte „»..-„,,„-...  .. 

I'ji 

John  Dunn  ,,    ,^ ,  »^«. ......,*..... ........... ................    ...... ............ 

A  G  Hankatnir „ ., 

S.FLHh                 . — .- 

E, T.  Joffrt»v                -  .........    ....................  .........  .................  . 

J  C  WelHn^f           ...                                     .                           .    .,           . 

Henry  Do  Wolf  .  ............*,., ^ , 

0.  A.  Beck ...--. ...-_.....- - 

iuL> 

Total  ........ 

i.ciri) 

Otkjeot  of  company « to  oArry  on  tho  buainoss  of  a  jfraln  war«»bouaQ  and  the  storage  i 
lln^  of  grain,  soedii^  and  othi^r  like  products. 

The  Witness.  The  next  is  the  Cliicago  Elevator  Company.  It  operati 
vat  or  8  here,  and  that  company  is  still  in  existence  with  Enasell  Sage  as  \fi 
and  one  of  the  prominent  stockholdera  on  the  list  is  Jay  Gonld.  The  e 
operated  by  this  company  wpre  the  Wabash  Company,  tho  terminal  ele 
the  Wabaah  road,  and  the  terminal  elevator  of  the  CMcaL^o  and  Eastern 
road,  the  Indiana  rdtwator, 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  reoorde  as  to  the  Chicago  EHevator  Comj 

[ChUsaigo  Elevator  Cotnpany,  Records  No.  S*>.  p.3tll    IncorporAt-ed  Id  Dliiioia  May  S9, 1 
y cAm.    Capi tal  stock  |6O0,00l>'ll.000  ahanis^  flGtJ  eaoh.  ] 


OrlirlDal  «nilt»cribera. 


Sbarea. 


Estate  of  Perry  H,  Smith,  P.  H.  Smith,  jr.,  executor 

John  Hnrd....... ^ „,.-.. — 

C.  R.Cummlngs ............ — . 

B,  C.  Bevnolds....... 

Btis«ell  Hago - -, 

8a«©&  Hurd  (truateet )..„..•... ..— ., 

A.  L.  Hopkins. . - 

IklgHr  T.  WoUeft ,.-. 

Jay  Gouid «.., 

Total , 


son 
sno 

260 

£50 
I,a75 

&m 

2S0 


6,QIX» 


Object  of  company,  to  reodve  nad  handle  ^rain  in  warehonsea  and  elevatora  coasti 
acquired  for  that  piirr>oae.  and  the  tranjuictiou  of  a  ^neral  iiU»raipu  and  wareboaaiiie  b 

The  Witness,  The  next  ia  the  record  of  the  corporation  known  as  the  . 
Elevator  Company,  of  which  P,  D.  Armour  is  the  most  prominent  atockhoh 
be  iri  alwo  one  of  the  directors  of  the  St.  Paul  road.  This  elevator  concern ,  at 
capitalized  lor  $100,000,  now  controla  all  the  public  storage  on  the  ISt.  P 
Chicago,  BnrlingtiiO  and  Quincy  railroads.  The  elev^ators  on  the  I^t.  Pa 
were  btiilt  Ijy  the  Armour  ElevaUr  Company;  but  the  elevators  on  the  C 
Burlington  and  Qiiincy  road,  having  a  capacity  of  between  six  and  seven 
bnpheK  were  leased  by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company  from  the  Chica^ 
lin^ton  sind  t^tiincy  Railroad.  Of  the  Chicajro,  Burlington  and  ^aincy  el 
all  have  been  reduced  from  pablic  to  private  wHrenouses  and  are  used  t 
with  the  exception  of  one  hmise  of  800. OOi)  bushels,  for  the  private  use  of  . 
&  Co,  In  other  words,  the  public  have  now  t<00jlOt)  bushels  of  room  on  i 
cago,  Btirlington  and  Quincy  road  where  forinerJy  they  had  between  six  &l 
million  bushels  room. 


AGRICULTUBE   ANI>    AGRICULTURAL   LAJiOR. 
9  foDowiQjBT  i&  the  record:) 

W  years.    Capital  NtocMiaXa«>-L(Klo£ins.  SSIDawsll, J 


OrlgUtMd  mbacribers. 

BlHU^ra. 

ViJiie, 

3.  Air>n<^iir 

ISO 
500 

10 

119.000 

1,11  O.  Armoar....  .  . .....-..„.--...-_,_,,_„..........._,„--,.-.-__.. 

50,000 
l,«UO 

▼moar    .........                                                          .    .   .  _ 

vttd,^. -  .. 

1,000 

100,000 

j>t  of  eompanr.  to  carry  oti  tho  Imsiness  of  wiyelioaslnff  and  haniUI&g  grain,  aeoda,  and 
xinctfl  in  the  citj  of  Cliica^o.  111.,  and  eluewliere,  and  U>  deal  ia  sticE  grain*  atods^  aad 
ducta  in  coDuection  with  such  warehouse  boaliieHi, 

Witness.  The  neit  is  the  record  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Santa  Fe  Ele- 
ind  Dock  Company,  of  which  Charles  ConnseTman  apparently  was  the  moving 
and  which  was  the  firt*t  of  the  great  elevator  8>  stenis  to  lo  ftasaed  over  into 
Dds  of  the  grain  dealers.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
t6  terminal  elevators  and  leases  them  at  present  to  Oarrintfton,  Hannah  & 
ho  are  the  owners  of  stock  in  the  Central  Elevator  Company.  Carrington, 
h.  &  Co.  are  a  grain-Bhipping  Erm.  and  control  all  of  the  grain  that  comes 
out  of  these  public  houses.  Recently  they  have  taken  one  of  the  Illinois 
J  elevators  and  made  it  a  private  warehouse;  so  that  they  do  their  private 
88  throu;:h  it.  and  the  pnMic  are  barred  out.  The  Banta  Fe  elevator  is  at 
t  underlease  to  a  corporation  known  as  the  Kichardsnn  Company  in  Chicago. 
3  longer  a  public  honse,  being  used  for  the  private  business  of  the  Kichaxd- 
mpany. 
s  following  is  the  reoord:) 

Fe  Elevator  aud  Dock  GompMiT,  Records  No.  22.  p»  518.  Incorporated  In  Tllinoi»  July  7, 
,  f r>r  W  years.  CapitJLl  Btock  $M)O(k,00O-^l«0iiri  ahares.flOQ  each.  Capital  ^tock  reducod  U> 
,000  April  27  1«B8.] 


Original  HtockhoMern. 

»hanw. 

rain©. 

Cohrs.... .-..-...,.,.. ..,„,..... --_,-...-_.- ,--.,...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9,«tt 

flOO 

Connselpiao -.«.«.^.. ..... ,..- 

It    r....„   ^ 

iffi 

"ff» — 

rE:EE±::™:^:::::::^ 

100 

100 

>  lIuyoB.- 

1100,800 
UD0,7O0 

pt«] 

zo,onf» 

$2,000,01)0 

t  of  oompany,  to  cretst.  bnlld.  and  pnn^haffQ,  operate,  leane,  and  dc!in1se  elerators  A&d 
iiHe*»,  and  to  t"onHtru<!t,  build,  purchase,  maintain,  operate^  lea»o,  and  drjinlpe  docks. 

Witness,  The  Rock  Island  elevators,  lieing  the  terminal  elevators  of  the 
^o,  Rock  Island  an«l  Par-iJic  rtiud,  paased  into  the  hands  of  Charlea  Counsel- 
nd  at  present  one  of  them  is  beini?  ust'dana  private  honse.  while  the  other  is 
ic  hons*e.  The  proprietorn  of  the^e  pnbl  ic  wh rehonsea  are  the  most  extensive 
» in  grain  on  tlie  roads  of  which  these  housen  are  the  tfnninal  depots,  and  own 
eat  extent  ali  the  ^^rain  that  is  stored  in  these  honses.  The  publii^  can  not 
3f  nlly  handle  graui  against  thf-m,  an  tlio  charge  for  storage  which  tbo  pnblic 
pay  bars  them  as  com|»etitors  of  the  elevator  people,  who  pay  storage  to 
)fveis.  The  eftVct  Juis  bwe  that  grain  rommg  to  Chicago  on  any  line  of  road 
these  conditions  e.xist.  grain  that  iusppcted  of  a  grade  thnt  wotild  of  necea- 
>  to  elevators,  fonnd  bat  one  buyt-r,  the  elevator  proprietor,  as  he  alone 
bny  the  grain  that  went  into  that  honse.  It  was  in  evidence  in  IfilH;.  when 
itter  was  tried  before  Jnd;.,'e  Tuley,  that  the  elevator  proprietors  at  that 
wned  7*1  i)er  cent  of  all  the  Kxain  in  the  elevators  in  Chicago;  and  I  wi^h  to 
ace  part  of  the  decision  of  Juflge  Ttiley»  and  also  part  of  the  decision  of  the 
le  conrt  affirming  Judge  Tnley,  as  they  contain  muny  valuable  statements 
trd  to  the  conditions  under  that  system  here  at  the  time,  and  m  regard  to 
fcctical  monopoly  of  it.  * 
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(Th«  parti  of  the  d«oiilons  r«ferr«d  to  follow:) 

In  the  circnit  conrt  of  Cook  County. 
People  ex  rel.  attorney-general  v.  Central  Elevator  Company. 

INFOBMATION  FOR  INJUNCTION. 

TuLKY,  C.  J.: 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  voluminous  pleadings  in  this  case.  It  is  su£B 
to  state  that  this  is  an  information  filed  by  the  attorney-general  against  the  de 
ant  corporation,  licensed  under  the  State  law  of  1871  to  carry  on  the  business 
grain  warehouse  of  Class  A  under  said  statute,  seeking  to  enjoin  the  defei 
from  buying,  storing,  and  mixing  its  own  grain  with  that  of  others  stored 
public  warehouses,  or,  in  other  words,  from  dealing  in  grain  and  mijdng  the 
with  that  of  it  s  customers. 

The  defendant  company  substantially  admits  that  it  has  for  a  considerable 
dealt  in  grain  and  stored  and  mixed  grain  bought  by  it  in  its  public  warehc 
and  alleges  that  it  is  advised  by  counsel  that  it  could  lawfully  do  so.  This  i 
of  nine  suits  brought  by  the  attorney-general  against  certain  corporations,  1 
and  individuals,  owning  or  operating  the  29  public  warehouses  in  the  ci 
Chicago.  The  defendants  in  these  suits  are  all  licensed  as  public  warehouse 
and  although  some  of  the  licenses  include  the  privilege  of  dealing  in  graii 
issue  in  all  the  cases  is  practically  the  same,  as  the  license  could  confer  no 
to  deal  in  grain  unless  the  law  under  which  it  issued  would  justify  such  del 

This  litigation  involves  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  1871  concerning 
houses  and  the  rights  of  public  warehousemen  under  siid  act  to  deal  in  graii 
mix  the  same  with  that  of  their  customers,  stored  in  such  public  warehouse! 
****** 

The  evidence  as  to  the  warehousemen  of  Chicago  so  dealing  in  grain  pr 
1872  is  confined  to  the  dealings  of  a  very  few  of  such  warehousemen,  and 
of  the  evidence  is  conflicting. 

****** 

While  the  evidence,  as  stated,  fails  to  show  any  long-continued,  well-know 
uniform  custom  for  warehousemen  to  deal  in  grain,  such  as  would  incorp 
such  custom  into  the  constitution  of  1870  and  the  law  of  1871  and  make  it 
tically  a  part  thereof,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  constitutional  debates 
that  it  was  alleged  in  convention  that  the  warehousemen  in  the  country  did 
in  and  mix  their  own  grain  with  that  of  their  customers,  and  that  the  warel 
men  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  some  manner,  in  combination  with  the  railroa< 
a  large  extent  controlled  the  grain  market  of  Chicago.'' 

****** 

The  ^rreat  weight  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  warehousemen  o 
cago  did  not  commence  to  so  deal  in  grain  to  anv  general  extent  until  aboi 
vear  1885;  that  the  practice  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  now  and  for  2  or  3 
last  past  they  are  the  principal  buyers  and  sellers  on  the  Chicago  market  and 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  that  by  reason  of  the  advantages  thev  poesesi 
by  reason  of  certain  changes  in  the  grain  trade,  they  have  practically  drive 
of  business  the  class  of  men  who  were  before  then  engaged  in  buying  and 
pinf^  grain  on  the  Chicago  market.  And  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  de 
gram  to  the  extent  that  they  now  own  at  least  three-quarters  of  all  the 
stored  in  the  public  warehouses  of  the  city  ot  Chicago,  and  it  also  appears  I 
evidence  that  they  are  fast  monopolizing  the  business  of  dealing  in  grain  i 
Chicago  market.  • 

It  appears  that  the  present  condition  of  the  grain  trade  and  the  relation  ( 
public  warehouseman  to  the  same  has  been  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  f  < 
mg,  among  other  causes: 

About  or  shortly  before  the  time  the  warehousemen  commence  to  be  gen< 
known  as  dealers  in  grain,  the  railroads  made  regulations  by  which  grain 
be  easily  sold  upon  track.  Before  that  time  the  railroad  regulations  were 
that  nearly  all  the  grain  received  was  forced  to  go  to  a  public  warehouse,  i 
issued  its  receipt,  stating  the  quantity  and  grade  of  the  grain  received,  am 
receipt  was  bought  and  sold  on  the  board  of  trade  and  in  the  Chicago  marke 
by  reason  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  railroads  for  selling  on  track,  there 
arose  at  Chicago  and  other  grain-buying  centers  of  the  country,  the  pract 
bu)4ng  grain  upon  the  railroad  track.  A  certain  time  was  given  by  the  rail 
now  24  hours,  for  inspection,  and  72  hours  for  its  removal,  without  charge  a 
made  theretofore  for  demurrage  by  reason  of  detention. 
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^bont  the  same  time,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  practice  of  selling  upon  track « 
ractice  grew  up  of  selling  by  sample,  and  became  quite  genend  in  Chicago  and 
E>n  ltd  board  of  trade,  and  there  arose  during  the  eighties  among  the  railroads  a 
ttem  of  what  waB  known  as  **  through  billing  "  of  grain  from  the  po  nt  of  pro* 
ction  to  any  dewignat*^  point  east  of  Chicago,  generally  New  York,  which 
arated  to  diacrmiinate  agamst  Chicago. 

for  esaxnple.  if  a  pn  nlnet-r  or  shipper  west  of  the  Missouri  River  desired  to  ship 
Chicago  he  canld  obtain  a  freight  receipt  showing  the  grain  was  shipped  to  A 
consignee.  New  York;  this  was  indorsed,  ** Notify  A  B,  Chicago.'*  and  when 

I  f^mn  arrtve<l  in  Chicago  A  B  had  the  right  to  sell  on  track,  and  also  the  right 
change  once  the  name  of  the  ultimate  consignee  and  the  designation  of  the 
.ce  t<5  which  the  ia*ain  was  to  go;  or  he  could  stop  the  grain  in  Chicago  by  pay- 
:  the  lo^-al  rate  to  Chicago.    The  difference  between  the  through  rate  and  the 

II  of  the  two  locals— that  is,  to  Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to  the  point  of  desti* 
tion-  mifcde  a  differeiH  y  of  about  2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

t  lAsii  ap|>earsth^t  the  r  lilroads  made  a  discrimination  in  freights  against  Chi- 
fo.  bj  which  ^^rain  which  would  otherwise  have  come  to  Chicago  was  diverted 
Bt.  Louis  and  other  points.  The  conseouence  of  these  changed  methods  of  doing 
dness  was  that  much  of  the  grain  f ailed  to  go  into  an  elevator  or  warehouse 
Chicago  and  wani  shipped  direct  from  the  tracks  to  the  East  and  other  t>arts  of 
i  country ,  &m\  as  there  was  necessarily  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  same 
^!«ified  grade  ol  i^ram,  often  arising  from  the  grain  being  received  from  different 
;tion8  of  the  country^  the  best  grain  was  sold  by  sample,  and  only  what  is 
own  AS  **linc'  grade ""  grain  went  into  the  warehouses.  The  difference  in  the 
CO  between  wiiat  was  Known  as  *'  line-grade"  and  grain  of  the  same  grade  sold 
sample  varied  from  i'  to  15  cents  a  bushel. 

rhe  effect  of  the  inauguration  of  this  practice  of  selling  grain  upon  track  and 
ling  t>y  sniiiple  and  'through  billing"  was  to  greatly  diminish  the  amount  of 
im  that  went  int<i  store  in  Cnicago,  and  to  Jower  the  quality  of  that  which  did. 
s*otwithBianfling  the  amount  of  grain  going  into  the  warehouses  in  Chicago  in 
^portion  t  o  the  total  amount  received  in  the  Chicago  market  was  rontinualy 
>wing  less,  iho  ntorago  capacity  of  Chicago  warehouses  was  continually  increas- 
f.  This  capHcity  in  l>vH5  was  in  round  numbers  26,000,000;  in  1895  it  was  over 
o(KiJ)0Olixisheli*. 

fhe  wurehoir^^enien  of  the  city  of  Chicago  soon  perceived  that  if  they  did  not 
y  grtiin  in  Chicai^^o  atid  at  competing  points  with  C  hicago  their  warehouses  would 
m  cea?»e  to  lie  prod  table,  when  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  storing  grain  for 
jir  customers,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  stored  would  be  lowered, 
fhtre  also  arose  in  the  eighties  houses  known  as  *' cleaning  houses,"  where 
lin  was  taken  in  at  one  grade,  say  No  8,  and  came  out  No.  2  alter  being 
aned,and,  if  necesi?ary,  mixing  therewith  some  better  grain.  This  appears  to 
re  been  a  very  ]iTofit4ihle  business,  and  came  into  competition  with  the  stoi  ago 
pubiic  warehouses.  The  number  of  cleaning  houses  into  which  grain  can  go 
Iter  the  law,  and  fram  which,  if  desired,  it  can  be  shipped  out  without  inspec- 
n.  rapidly  incTenflcd,  and  now  the  owners  of  public  warehouses  in  Chicago. 
my,  Imt  not  all  of  tlieni,  are  operating  cleaning  houses,  some  of  which  cleaning 
iiseH  are  ad:iacent  to  their  public  warehouses. 

^vat»>  warehoueeH  a  bo  arose  in  competition  with  the  public  warehouses  and 
^e  in  connection  with  the  cleaning  houses  diverted  much  grain  from  the  public 
,rebc>u^es, 

>id  or  do  the^ie  changed  conditions  and  methods  of  doing  business  authorize  or 
itify  the  warehousemen  in  Chicago  (Class  A)  in  g6ing  into  the  business  of  deal- 
j-  in  grain  and  mixinK  their  grain  with  that  of  their  customers? 
t  would  seem  to  1%  clear  that  if  the  right  to  d^l  in  and  mix  grain  did  not 
St  at  t)]e  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1871.  no  subsequent  change  in  the 
lin  trade  or  method  ot  transacting  the  grain  trade  could  confer  the  jwwer  or 
{tif  y  such  dealing  in  grain. 

't  appears  to  thn  court  that  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  the 

d  acts  of  the  di  lend  ant  corporation  in  dealing  in  grain  and  mixing  it  with  the 

un  of  its  customers  is  an  ultra- vires  act,  i.  e,,  did  it,  in  so  doing,  go  beyond  the 

rposes  for  which  it  was  created  or  licensed? 

What  relation  do  these  public  warehouses  occupy  as  to  the  State  and  public  ^^la^- 

der  the  act  of  1871?  W^KF 

rhpse  public  warehouses  (Class  A),  licensed  under  the  act  of  1871,  may  be  said  ^^^^ 

be  creations  of  the  State,  as  they  can  not  exist  without  such  license.    They  are 

ensed  for  the  CArryiug  on  of  the  business  of  public  warehouse  for  the  storing  of 

lin  in  bulk,  and  in  which  the  grain  of  different  owners  is  mixed  together. 
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Whether  the  warehouse  or  boameea  is  carried  on  by  a  corporation  or  an  in^ 
mal:eg  no  difference  as  to  the  rights  of  anch  corp<»ration  or  snch  indiv 
carrying  on  a  warehouse  bnemeeSf  aa  the  rights  of  snch  corporations  a 
individnala  so  carrying  on  the  warebonae  bosiiifiaft  are  the  8ame  under  the 


Being  pnblic  inHtitutiona  in  the  natnre  of  public  agencies,  whether  ca 
by  an  incorporated  comi»any  or  an  indiTidnal,  ihey  can  not  exceed  the  lei 
acoi>e  ot"  tho  authority  conlerrf  d  hy  their  lic*ense  and  the  act  of  1871,  norgc 
the  pnr^x^Bes  for  %vhich  they  Wfre  crt^ated. 

It  would  hardly  be  contended  that  a  railroad  conld  go  into  a  warehouse  1 
or  into  the  jj^rain  trade.  In  the  Mmm  Ctkae  the  bui)n?nie  Court  say  a  thflrt 
golicy  would  lortjid  the  trausaction  of  a  warehouse  business  by  a  common  c 
The  aecision  p>laces  warehoudeuien  iind  railroads  upon  the  same  footing^  i 
engaged  in  a  jmblic  employment  and  exercbing  a  sort  of  public  ofiice. 

The  defendant  is  creat^^d  and  licensed  to  carry  on  the  specific  business  o 
lie  warehouse  and  to  use  its  projicrty  for  that  x^urpoee,  no  limit  being  plac 
the  amount  of  capital  that  may  he  employed.  Although  the  license  con 
express  prohibition  against  the  dealing  in  grain,  3'et  the  license,  like  the 
of  a  con>oration,  may  b.-  regardeil  as  a  routraci  litween  tlie  licensee  ana  1 
lie,  in  which  there  is  an  impli*Hl  contract  that  the  warehoupeman  wiJI  eT 
no  other  business  than  that  for  which  he  is  licensed.  Being  a  public  wai 
man  with  the  privileges  belonging  thereto,  it  would  also  appear  to  l>e 
public  policy  that  he  should  use  his  caijitaUhls  public  warehouse,  for  the 
of  trading  in  grain. 

Being  licensed  for  one  purpa-^e,  created  by  the  conatitntiou  and  the  law 
specific  business,  is  it  not  opixiscd  to  in^.blic  policy  that  this  defendant 
carry  on  in  competition  with  the  general  public  another  and  different  h 
and  a  business  in  which  its  interests  must  necessarily  be  brought  intoconf 
its  duties  in  exercising  th  s  '*Bort  of  public  office?'' 

♦  #»*«# 

To  restrain  corjKirations  and  public  institutions  of  this  nature  within  tl 
of  the  jturpose^  of  thetr  creation  ia  well-defiiied  pnblic  policy. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  they  not  only  own  this  large  proportion  of  the  gr*u 
in  their  public  warehouses,  and  ti\m  are  the  principal  buyers  of  grain  in 
cago  market,  but  thut  nearly  all  of  them  deal  in  '*  futures. " 

It  ia  easy  to  perceive  the  temptation  they  would  lie  under  as  to  mi:jnng  tl 
of  tlieir  customer rt,  and  also  to  control  the  market  by  the  ownership  of  sue 
proportion  of  tho  warehouse  iin'ain.  It  ib  iilso  easy  to  pereeiwin  selling  g 
temjitations  they  wo  aid  i>e  under  to  abate  or  remit  storage  chargea  in  ( 
effect  sales. 

In  the  case  at  bar  it  is  shown  that  the  public  warehousemen  of  Chicago 
license'!  t*;>  carry  on  a  warehouse,  have  used  their  capital— to  wit,  thei 
houses  and  their  business  as  warehousemen  — to  aid  th+'m  in  trading  in  | 
competiiion  with  the  public,  and  having  a  grerit  advantagt-  over  such  pi 
such  trading,  by  reanou  of  their  cctntrol  of  such  licfused  public  warehous 
have  become  the  principjil  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  in  the  Chicai:e>  ma^l^ 
upon  some  lines  or  systems  of  railroads  centering  in  Chicago,  almost  t 
buyers. 

This  raises  the  further  question  whether  or  not,  while  engaged  in  thi 
employment  or  boBiness  of  warehousing,  they  should  l>e  allowed  to  m 
ware^Loiise  in  carrying  on  another  businoss,  such  as  dealing  in  grain*  and 
obtain  practically  a  monop<dy  of  th©  immense  grain  trade  of  this  gref 
center,  where  there  "Was  received  by  rail  in  18S15  over  !J()i».(HH)jJOi>  bushels  o 

A  monopoly  ii  abhorreot  to  the  common  law  and  the  public  |»olicy  of  tl 
as  iiinnife.*^ted  by  ilH  legislation,  which  has  always  been  to  prevent  and 
monopolies,  combinations,  and  trusts. 

See  also  Rump  v.  Chicago  {45  111.,  1+0), 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  debat*;*^  of  the  constitutional  conv^ention  that 
sought  to  be  remedied  by  the  x>eculiar  legislation  as  to  warehouses  insert© 
constitntion  was  to  prevent  a  monopoly  or  combination  claime<i  to  exist  I 
the  railroads  and  the  warehctutsemen  in  the  great  grain  center  of  Chicago, 

♦  *♦♦#♦ 

This  tendency  to  a  monopoly  has  not  decreased,  as  the  evidence  shows 
1895  311  public  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  4l,0OU,(MK»  hushels,  were  co 
by  less  tnan  20  corporations  or  Hnns. 


AGRICl'LTUKE   AND   AGRICULTURAL   LAHOB. 
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'he  evidence  ia  this  case  shows  that  buying  and  selling  of  grain  is  fagit  bec-om- 
mouopolized  by  the  ownerjj  of  these  public  warehouses,  each  wan^honso  or  set 
warehouses  on  a  particular  railroad  or  system  of  railroads  being^  the  printnpal 
tin  8  *me  cases  almost  the  i>nly  buyers  on  such  railroad  or  system,  the  kxation 
such  warehouses  on  the  Chicago  termini  of  such  railroad  or  system,  giving 
m  an  atlvantage  not  possesi^ed  by  other  buyers  who  have  no  public  Wiirehnoses. 
*he  in  id  ence  shows  that  the  wiirehouse  proprietor  often  over  hi  (Is  private  bidders 
griiin  oTi  *' track/'  offerini:  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  hushel  more,  and 
n  immediately  reselling  thi?  i^iime  grain  to  such  private  bidders  at  a  quarter  of 
eut  less  thjiu  he,  the  war*  houseman,  paid,  requiring,  however,  the  buyer  to 
e  the  grain  from  the  warehouse  within  a  limited  number  of  days, 
n  this  way  the  warehoa^^man  makes  storage  which  more  than  compensates 
1  for  the  loss  of  tho  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  on  the  sale.  It  is  evidently  to 
advantage  of  the  warehonRt-man  to  have  as  much  grain  as  })osBilJe  pass 
ough  his  warehousfi,  and  there  is  not  only  the  temptation  to  rebate  storage  to 
*ct  sales,  hnt  hia  warehouse  receipts  being  given  credit  because  of  l>eiiig  issued 
a  public  WiiireiiouseiUMii.  he  is  able  to  turn  his  capital  engaged  in  the  grain 
de  into  money  quicker  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  and  thus  use  his  busijiess 
^arehousenian  to  overcome  opposition  to  him  as  a  grain  dealer, 
t  would  seem  as  if  this  was  using  his  warehouse  business  certainly  in  a  maimer 
,  contemplated  by  the  law  of  1871  or  the  constitution  of  1870. 

1 18,  however,  contended  that  the  warehouseman  gets  the  grain  li^nmuse  he  pAya 
re  ff»r  it  than  other  bidders*-  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  reqtiires  the  law 
Lsed  in  pursuance  thereof  t>  be  construed  *' in  the  interests^  f  the  prwlnrer:" 
refore  it  is  to  the  interest  ijf  the  producer  that  the  warehouse*  he  allows  I  to 
er  into  the  grain  businej^  No  monopoly  in  grain  dealing  can  operate  in  the 
^  run  to  the  interest  of  the  ^>roducer.  There  is  no  truer  maxim  m  cconomicH 
Ln  that  '  competition  is  the  life  of  trade."  The  warehouseman  may  l>e  able  to 
r  more  than  outside  shippers  or  buyers  until  he  has  driven  them  oat  of  the 
rket.  When  he  ha8  Burceeded  in  so  doing  (and  the  evidence  shows  that  that  time 
^  nearly  arrived)  and  he  has  practically  no  competition,  then  tlse  produter  must 
fer.  The  law  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  give  the  warehoubiema!i  the 
ht  to  UB©  his  privilege,  his  public  business  as  a  warehouseman,  to  crush  out 
B petition  against  hrmseSf  as  a  dealer  in  grain. 

fo  so  construe  the  law.  it  appears  to  the  court,  would  l)e  V*  eonatrue  it  in 
s  interet*t«  of  the  warehunseman,  and  not  as  intended  by  the  rf»nstitntion,  in  the 
erests  of  tVie  '*  producer  and  shipper." 

t  is  also  contended  thait  every  man  has  a  right  to  trade  in  grain.  This  may  be 
LB  a4  to  every  imvate  in  lividn^l,  but  it  he  is  exercising  akind  of  pul>Hu  eniploy- 
nt.  and  ja  licensed  to  carry  on  a  business  impressed  with  a  public  ufle,  with  cer- 
n  dutieB  and  (irtvile^'eH  by  reason  of  such  license,  the  question  is*  'Ms  it  or  not 
iinst  public  ]>olicy  that  he  be  permitted  to  use  such  public  einploymi  nt.  such 
blic busine.Hrt,  and  such  privilei^esto  aid  him  in  carrying  on  in  comptaitiirrx  with 
*  public  another  and  different  business,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  in  liim- 
f  a  *  virtual  monopoly '  of  such  latter  business?*'  It  Hi)pear?^  to  the  court  that 
>re  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  and  that  in  the  atlinuative. 


PREMS   COURT    DECISION,  .?CNK   18,  1898.,  AFFIRMING  JUDGE  TU LEV  L\  KLKVATOE 

CASES. 

People  ex  rel,  »\  Armour  Elevator  Co.,  Central  Elevator  Co..  G^o.  A.  SeaveniH. 
icai,^o  Ry,  Terminal  Elevator  Co.,  Nebraska  City  Packing  ^o,.  Alex  C.  Davis  «& 
,  South  Chicago  Elevator  ('o.,  Charles  Counselman,  Chicago  K  levator  Co. 

Wr.  Justice  C.\RTWRi<in  r  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 
Ippellanta  in  these  nine  canes  were  defendants  in  the  civcn  ^  court  of  Co{>k 
nnty  to  informations  in  eiuity  filed  by  the  attorney-general  a^jjainst  them  as 
Bnsed  proprietors  of  warehouses  of  Class  A  in  Chicago,  or  stockholders  of  cor- 
rations  ho  licenBed.  The  informations  made  the  same  general  aJle^'anoiia  in  each 
je:  That  defendants  had  stored  grain  owned  by  themselves  m  the  particular 
uehouseof  which  they  were  proprietors;  that  not  less  than  thn-F-fonrths  of  all 
?  grain  received  in  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago  was  owut^d  liv  the  ware- 
usemen;  that  the  jj^rades  I  or  inspection  of  grain  were  such  that  the  ^^rain  of  each 
ide  waa  not  of  the  same  quality,  but  that  separate  carloads  of  different  quality 
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and  value  were  graded  in  the  same  grade;  that  by  reason  of  advantages  of 
defendants,  as  owners  of  warehonses,  in  mixing  and  manipnlatixijg  grain  i 
rebating  storage  charges  and  otherwise,  they  had  been  enabled  to  drive  out  cc 
petition  and  hold  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  buying  grain  free  from  competiti 
and  that  such  storing  of  grain  was  imlawful  and  injurious  to  the  public.  All 
informations  prayed  for  the  same  relief— a  perpetual  injunction  to  restrain  defe 
ants,  as  warehousemen^  from  storing  grain  in  their  own  warehouses.  The  answ 
admitted  in  each  case  tnat  defendants  were  operating  public  warehouses  of  C 
A,  in  which  grain  was  stored  in  Chicago,  and  that  they  bad  stored  grain  owned 
them  in  their  own  warehouses,  and  claimed  the  right  to  do  so.  The  answers  c 
set  up  a  general  custom  of  thirty  years*  standing,  under  which  the  proprietors 
public  warehouses  were  accustomed  to  store  their  own  grain  and  mix  it  with 
grain  of  their  customers,  and  also  that  the  warehouse  commissioners  had  constn 
the  act  of  1871  as  permitting  that  custom,  and  that  such  purchases  of  grain  i 
such  custom  had  a  beneficiskl  effect  upon  producers,  shippers  of  grain,  and  deal 
in  grain  throughout  Illinois  and  the  rTorthwest. 


If  the  duty  of  the  defendants,  as  public  warehousemen,  stands  in  opposition 
I)ersonal  interest  as  buyers  and  dealers  in  grain,  storing  the  same  in  their  o 
warehouses,  then  the  law  interposes  a  preventive  check  against  any  temptatior 
act  from  personal  interest  by  prohibiting  them  from  occupying  any  such  positi 

The  public  warehouses  established  under  the  law  are  public  agencies,  and 
defendants,  as  licensees,  pursue  a  public  employment.  It  is  clothed  with  a  di 
toward  the  public.  The  evidence  shows  that  defendants,  as  public  warehousen 
storing  grain  in  their  own  warehouses,  are  enabled  to  and  do  overbid  legitim 
grain  dealers  by  exacting  from  them  the  established  rate  for  storage,  while  tl 
give  up  a  part  of  the  storage  charges  when  they  buy  or  sell  for  themselves, 
this  practice  of  buying  and  selling  through  their  own  elevators  the  position 
equality  between  them  and  the  public,  whom  they  are  bound  to  serve,  is  destroy 
and  by  the  advantage  of  their  position  they  are  enabled  to  crush  out,  and  hi 
nearly  crushed  out,  competition  in  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  world.  1 
result  is  that  the  warehousemen  own  three-fourths  of  all  the  grain  storea  in  1 
public  warehouses  of  Chicago,  and  upon  some  of  the  railroads  the  only  buyers 
grain  are  the  warehousemen  on  that  line.  The  grades  established  for  differs 
qualities  of  grain  are  such  that  the  grain  is  not  exactly  of  the  same  quality  in  ee 
grade,  and  the  difference  in  market  price  in  different  qualities  ot  the  same  gri 
varies  from  2  cents  per  bushel  in  the  better  grades  to  15  cents  in  the  lower  grad 
The  great  bulk  of  grain  is  brought  by  rail  and  in  carlo^ids,  and  is  inspected  on  \ 
tracks,  and  the  duty  of  the  warehousemen  is  to  mix  the  carloads  of  grain  as  tl 
come.  Such  indiscriminate  mixing  gives  an  average  quality  of  grain  to  all  hold 
of  warehouse  receipts.  Where  the  warehouseman  is  a  buyer  the  manipulation 
the  grain  may  result  in  personal  advantage  to  him.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  1 
warehouse  proprietors  often  overbid  other  dealers  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  c< 
a  bushel  and  immediately  resell  the  same  to  a  private  buyer  at  a  quarter  of  a  C4 
less  than  they  paid,  exacting  storage,  which  more  than  balances  their  loss.  In  t 
way  they  use  their  business  as  warehousemen  to  drive  out  competition  with  th( 
as  buyers.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  a  warehouseman  to  perform  his  duty  to  1 
public  as  an  impartial  holder  of  the  grain  of  the  different  proprietors  if  he  is  p 
mitted  to  occupy  a  position  where  his  self  interest  is  at  variance  with  his  du 
In  exercising  the  puolic  employment  for  which  he  is  licensed  he  can  not  be  p 
mitted  to  use  the  advantage  of  his  position  to  crush  out  competition  and  to  co 
bine  in  establishing  a  monopoly  by  which  a  great  ac*cumulation  of  grain  is  in  1 
hands  of  the  warehousemen,  liable  to  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  market  whi 
ever  they,  as  speculators,  see  profit  in  such  course.  The  defendants  are  large  de 
ers  in  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  together  hold  an  enormc 
supply  of  grain  ready  to  aid  their  opportunities  as  speculators.  The  w  irehou 
man  issues  his  own  warehouse  receipt  to  h'mself.  As  public  warehouseman 
gives  a  receipt  to  himself  as  individual,  and  is  enabled  to  use  his  own  receipts  \ 
the  purpose  of  trade  and  to  build  up  a  monopoly  and  destroy  competition.  Tl 
this  course  of  dealing  is  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  impartial  performance 
his  du^  to  the  public  seems  clear.  The  defendants  answer  that  the  practice  fa 
a  benencial  effect  upon  producers  and  shippers,  and  naturally  were  aole  to  pre 
that  when,  by  reason  of  their  advantages,  they  were  overbidding  other  deal* 
there  was  benefit  to  sellers,  but  there  was  an  entire  failure  to  show  that  in  1 
general  average  there  was  any  public  good  to  producers  or  shippers. 
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Witness.  So  far  as  my  statement  concemB  the  eleyatora  being:  the  terminal 
depots  of  these  raiiroads,  I  wwh  to  introduce  the  following  tariffs  and  notices 
Tarious  mil  roads,  in  which  they  name  these  elevators  as  their  terminal  depots 
ihe  elevatora  of  the  company. 

first  is  a  special  joint  notice",  taking  effect  Jime  10, 18»1.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Msial  joint  notloe.  taJkio^  effect  June  10, 1891,  canoelincr  circular  of  November  10, 189a] 
NOTICE  TO  QRAl^r  DEAL.ERS  A.ND  SHIPPERS. 

and  after  June  10, 1891,  the  following  rules  will  govern  regarding  charges  on 
received  at  Chicago: 

TiON  L  A,  Grain  in  bulk  consigned  to  Chicago  locally  will,  after  arrival 
ispectioD.  be  delivered  to  and  unloaded  in  elevators  of  this  company,  with- 
witchtng  charge,  unless  ench  grain  is  billed  track  delivery  or  held  out  by 
jnee8, 

Lf  billed  track  delivery,  such  delivery  will  be  made  free  of  switching  charge. 
If  held  out  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  by  committee  of  appeals,  no  car- 
re  charge  will  be  made,  provided  disposition  is  made  within  48  hours  after 
placed  on  appeals  switching  track. 

.  2.  Grain  consigned  to  Chicai^^o  locally  billed  track  delivery,  then  ordered 
vator  before  track  delivery  in  made,  will  be  sent  to  elevator  without  switch- 
large,  provided  order  i**  f;ivrn  within  86  hours  after  inspection  when  inspec- 
B  made  before  10  a.  m,  of  the  day  of  arrival.  If  inspection  is  made  after  10 
the  cars  must  be  ordered  before  6  p.  m.  the  second  day.  Such  grain,  however, 
le  snbjei-'t  to  car-service  charicea  if  delayed  on  track  by  consignee  beyond  the 
3X>ecified,  unless  the  same  is  held  out  for  inspection  by  committee  of  appeals. 
'.  iL  Grain  consigiied  to  Chicago  locally  billed  track  delivery,  or  if  held  out 
ubse^iuently  ordered  to  private  tracks  or  to  connecting  lines,  will  be  subject 
amimum  switching  charge  of  $3  per  car. 

:,  4.  Grain  consigned  to  Chicago  locally  and  reordered  after  delivery  has  been 
I  to  elevator  or  team  track,  wUl  be  subject  to  a  minimum  switching  charge 
per  car. 

:.'i.  Grain  ordere<l  to  private  tracks,  warehouses,  elevators,  or  industries 
3d  on  connecting  lines,  will  be  subject  to  an  additional  switching  charge 
ding  to  location, 

'.  0.  Ret!oii  sign  men  t  orders  uiufiit  be  made  within  36  hours  aft«r  inspection, 
ded  inspection  is  iniide  heUne  10  a.m. of  day  of  arrival.  If  inspection  is 
I  after  10  a.  ni.,  cars  mnat  l>e  ordered  before  6  p.m. of  the  second  day,  other- 
the  graiti  will  be  subject  to  car-service  charges. 

:.  7.  Grain  deliven  d  ro  team  track  must  be  unloaded  within  30  hours  after 
r  placed  in  position  to  utikKid,  provided  orders  are  received  for  team-track 
erv  the  day  of  arrival.  If  hilled  to  team  track  without  inspection,  48  hours 
be'allowed'for  unloading  aftrr  car  has  been  placed  in  position  to  unload. 
;.8.  Grain  consigneil  to  points  beyond  Chicago,  to  the  order  of  or  notify  a 
at  Cliicago,  to  Ite  atojtjMd  at  Chicago  for  inspection  (which  latter  notation 
be  made  on  the  way-bill ) .  may  be  delivered  to  connecting  lines  free  of 


«  following  day*  A  minimnm  switching  charge  of  $2  per  car  will  be  made 
eliveries,  orders  for  whirh  aio  received  later  than  provided  for  in  the  fore- 
^  rules. 

u.  t>.  Delay  beyond  hours  specified  in  the  above  rules  will  be  subject  to  a  car- 
ce  charge  as  provided  for  hv  the  rules  of  the  car-service  bureau. 

J.A.  Hanlev,freight  traffic  manager,  A., T.&  S.F.R.R.;  S.B.  Knight, 

general  freight  ag«  nt,  Wabash  R.  R.;  H.  H.  Courtright.  general 
reight  agent,  C.^  A.R.R.;  Thomas  Miller,  general  freight  agent, 
Q,  B.  &  U.  E.  R. :  J .  B.  Cavanaugh,  general  freight,  Wis.  Cent.  Line; 
J.  M.  Johnson,  general  freight  agent,  C,  R.I.  &  P.  Rwy.;  J.H. 
Hiland,  general  freight  agent,  C.,M.&  St. P. Rwy,;  H.R.McCul- 
lough,  general  fn-;,'ht  agent,  C.  &  N.  W.  Rwy.;  Horace  Tucker, 
general  freit;ht a^^^ut, LC.R.R.;  P.C.Stohr,  general  freight  agent, 
C.,St.P.t«L'k.C.Rwy. 
le  Witness,  Showing  that  the  railroads  themselves  considered  the  elevators 
i  public  warehousea  for  the  storage  of  grain  received  from  other  roads. 
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Tbe  next  is  Illinois  Central  RailrcMid  circnla&r  No.  1029,  cx^voring  rnlea 
graiti  consigned  to  Chica??o,  which  readi  as  follows: 

[L  C,  R.  R,  circalar  No.  lOBa] 

Ilukois  Cbntral  rj  '  Co. 

(Northern  and  '  Lines) 

QSNERAL  Fi.r...,.ii    iJfclPABTM 

Chicago,  III..  3fa^ 

RHLKS  REQARDING   OBAUe  CON8I0NBD  TO  CHICAGO, 

To  agent »^  «7a/i/*tvx,  and  r^ceh^rs  of  grtiin: 

lliiit  comiMtty,  hjwhtg  ample,  slorage  facilities  for  grain  in  €letXMf€*rn 
tmck.H  at  Chicago^  wUt  md,  oa^  ami  aft^!r  thin  date,  receiiv  grain  coth^' 
ftttn  off  its  11114"^  in  Chicarjit,  nor  switch  wheats  com,  or  oats  i:rri 
liigher*  to  coimectintf  lines  for  delivery  to  imy  elevators,  storehoust  ->,  < 
hoii8u?*  on  the  tra<.'k8  of  such  other  lines  in  Clnca-o  or  Sonth  Ciucago» 

Wheat,  corn,  or  oats  grading  nn<ler  No.  :i  will  be  switched,  when  i 
delivery  to  storehouses  or  cleaning  houses  on  tracks  of  connecting 
charge  of  $"3  p€?r  car  lor  the  Illinois  Central  Raihoad  Company's  eervit 
tion  to  which  will  1m3  adiled  any  cost  for  trackage  tliAt  may  be  Incurre 
ing  the  tracks  of  snch  other  lines. 

Agents  will  not  is-^ue  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  or  make  wayhilla  fo 
delivery  on  the  tracks  of  other  lm»-s,  or  to  any  particular  elevntor,  stoi 
cleaniner  house,  but  wiil  simply  waybill  to  Chicago  tind  show  Cbica 
destination. 

The  alxive  will  not  in  any  way  change  the  instmctions  io  effect  as  to 
tined  East, 

W.  K.  Kee] 
Gt7w*r»//  J'\rigi 

The  Witness,  I  have  here  0  clrcnlara  or  tariffs  iasned  by  the  Chicago 
western  Railroad,  nuder  date  of  February  11,  "iSMl,  and  April  14,  WJ6, 
24  and  if  6  of  these  tan  Its  will  l*e  found  the  following: 

^*  Grain  in  bulk  consigned  to  Chicago  locally  will,  after  arrival  and 
be  delivered  to  nnd  unloaded  in  elevators  of  this  company  without 
charge,  unlHi^a  such  grain  is  billed  track  delivery  or  held  out  by  consig 

Now,  an  to  our  efforts  to  get  the  railroads  to  change  this  system  of  hi 
grain,  I  will  iiitroduco  ii  re<|ue8ta  by  receivers  and  shippiTs  which  we 
the  Illinois  C*^ntral,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacitic.  and  theCh 
lington  and  Qoincy  roads,  respectively,  that  the  elevators  be  handled  1 
ested  parties.  Foliowins?  these  requests  are  the  answers  from  the  ofB 
railroads;  and  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qninc 
general  freight  agent  stated  that  hi  a  road  would  make  delivery  to  any€ 
receivers  selected,  subject  only  to  such  extra  charges  as  might  be  exac' 
by  the  hues  on  which  the  elevators  are  located.  I  have  attached  a  ti 
connecting  line,  showing  that  it  would  cost  from  $3  to  §5  a  car  for  the 
the  grain  to  the  connecting  liue, 

(The  requests  and  letters  in  the  order  mentioned  by  the  witness  folh 

CaiCAao,  Juli 
lujwois  Central  R,  R.  Co.: 

Wt\  the  undersigned  receivers  auii  shippers  of  and  dealers  in  grai 
seed  at  Chicago  hereby  demand  that  you  furnish  terminal  faciiitiesfor  tj 
of  grain  or  flaxseed  at  Chicago  that  will  not  subject  our  business  to  t 
of  one  or  more  of  our  oomi>etitor8.  At  iiref^enc  Huch  grain  or  fla: 
unloaded  for  ns  in  your  terminal  elevatorra  passes  into  the  possession  of 
Elevator  Comfmny  (as  warehousemeiu.  This  corporation  is  owned 
Carrington,  Hannah  &>  Co.,  who  are  coin))etitorH  of  ours.  As  you  now 
business  it  places  them  not  only  in  possession  of  the  goo<ls,  but  enabl 
exercise  a  complete  espionage  over  our  Imainess,  that  gives  them  so 
advantage  that  we  consider  it  a  great  injustice. 

A  few  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  lessees  of  your  terminal  el 
as  follows: 

First.  You  t>lace  all  freight  bills  for  grain  and  flaxseed  unloaded  ini 
minal  elevators  in  their  hands  for  collection;  said  freight  bUis  cootaii 
of  our  8hip|>ers  and  the  points  of  shipmeni. 
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ond.  Yon  place  the  grmn  and  Raxseed  in  the  terminal  elevaton  owned  by 
nt  lea?eil  to  the  firms  named  above,  and  we  have  to  accept  their  receipts  for 
kkIs.  ThiH  gives  theu  au  andtie  advantage,  as  thev  know  immediately  the 
^rade.  and  qnaDtity  of  crnr  ^ain  or  Hasseed.  as  well  as  the  shipper *8  name 
oint  of  shipment. 

rd.  If  W6  are  snipping  j^rain  East  in  competition  with  the  lessees  of  yonr 
nal  ii  levators  they  not;  only  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  kind,  grade, 
nant^ty  of  our  Bhlpmeut'i,  but  also  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  the  best 
of  the  various  grades  oi  Krain  in  the  elevators  to  fill  their  own  orders  and 
Ls  the  poorest  flrrain  of  their  various  ^ades  when  we  wish  to  ship, 
irth.  By  leaeinj?  your  terminal  elevators  to  firms  who  are  grain  dealers  you 
diately  giv*^  th^m  an  advantage  c^ver  all  competitors  by  creating  for  them  a 
n  which  practicaUy  ^vea  theiu  a  uiunopoly  of  the  grain  and  flaxseed  trade 
ur  linen  of  railroad.  The  storage  rates  (three-fonrths  of  a  cent  per  bnshel 
e  first  10  days  or  fraction  of  lU  daya  and  one-third  cent  per  bnshel  for  each 
3ding  10  days*  or  fraction  of  10  days,  amounting  to  over  13  cents  per  bushel 
earj  m  in  tt^<^lf  so  great  an  advantage  that  the  lesseee  of  yonr  terminal 
»r8  fr©«]nenily  sarrifice  a  portion  of  the  storage  in  order  to  force  grain  and 
ed  into  the  elevators  they  lea.se  of  you,  so  that  it  will  be  earning  storage  for 
I  hey  can  buy  grain  at  an  apparent  loss  (or  what  would  be  a  loss  to  us) 
et  make  money  out  of  it  through  the  superior  advantages  you  provide  for 

J  so.  Hill,  Jr., 
JNf).  C,  Ross, 
R.  S.  Lyon, 

Committee.' 
A,  C.  BUELL  &  Co. 
Baldwin  &  Stone. 
Wanzer  &  Co. 
Henry  Hemmelgarn  &  Co. 
Mdlminb,  Bodman  &  Co.  (by  Sanborn), 
Gerstenberq  &  Kroeschell, 
Boy  den  &  Co. 
H.  J.  Coon  &  Co. 
J.  C.  Howell. 

L.   EVERINGHAM  &  Co. 

Sxydackeb,  Fyffe  &  Co. 

tache*l  to  the  foregoing  is  the  following:) 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 

Office  uf  the  Second  Vice-President, 

Chicago,  September  1.2,  IS04, 

iNaLEHART,  Esq., 

immL'inioficr  Chfrago  Freight  liurtnii^Sl  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago. 
,  R  Sir:  I  beg  to  ackoowledi^e  reci+ipt  of  your  favor  of  the  24th  ultimo,  inclos- 
iper  Hinned  l»y  recei  veiu  of  j^riin  in  the  city  of  Chicago  concerning  the  termi- 
cnliTies  for  the  hanilling  of  ^^riiin  iiitil  flaxseed  on  our  road.  This  is  the  first 
aint  received  by  tliia  comjiany  on  Ibis  matter  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
1  do  not  se<^  tbut  this  company  could  handle  its  elevators  and  give  satis- 
n  to  its  patrona  in  any  otht^r  way  than  it  is  handling  them  now,  and  secure 
comimny  the  bufjiness  to  which  :t  U  entitled.  I  have  taken  this  matter  up 
Mr,  John  S.  Hannah,  the  mana^^er  of  the  ('entral  Elevator  Company,  and 
**  herewith  a  cojiy  of  his  letter  to  tnir  traffic  manager  in  reference  to  the 
iH  marie,  which  it  seems  to  nm  fuUy  answers  the  complaints  made. 
Yours,  trnly, 

J.  T.  Harahan,  Second  Vice-President, 

tac-hed  to  the  foregoing  letter  is  t\w  following:) 

Central  Elevator  Company, 

Chicago,  September  6,  1894, 
HinisoN,  Esq., 

Traffic  Manager^  IlUnohi  Cent  mi  Railway,  City. 
lr  Sir:  In  the  tirfit  place,  yoa  will  note  that  the  demands  made  upon  you  is 
'rtim  a  very  small  number  of  the  grain  receivers  on  the  board  of  trade  as 
dual8,  who  have  imaginary  grievances,    I  will  state  that  in  order  that  these 
may  n  «t  take  any  extraordinary  risk  in  handling  the  grain  receipts  issued 

668a 2U 
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by  the  Central  ElevaUjr  CampaQ^,  the  elevBti  :         i  Ir 'd  by  t 

oraof  the  board  of  trade  to  furnish  a  bond  of  r  i:^  men 

handle  the  Central  Elevator  Company's  ret'tii>,^.  i  .jw  ,iir-i,.i.<iUon  or  ii 
that  the  Central  Elevator  Company,  or  Carrinuton,  Hannah  tSL'Co.taJtea 
of  the  sitnation  and  spy « *Tit  the  customers  of  comi>et]tor8  in  unworthy  of 
of  honorable  men*  and  we  shall  not  burden  you  with  a  detailed  denial  < 
charge.  When  t/entral  elevators  were  leased  to  the  present  comjiAny.  ii 
acx'ommodate  the  grain  trade,  it  waa  arranged  between  TheCt^ntral  Elevs 
pany  and  the  IlJinoiH  Central  Railroad  that  the  Central  ElevaVjr  Com  pa 
collect  railroad  expense  bills,  as  has  been  tho  ctistom  for  a  imml>er  of  j 
in  order  to  do  this  it  was  arranj^pd  that  our  messenger  at  the  elevator  ofl 
foot  of  South  Water  street  shoQld  deliver  the  elevator  receipts  with  th< 
bills  attached  at  the  elevator  ofiftce  on  Sherman  street,  which  is  with  tb 
Carrington»  Hannah  &  CJo. 

These  rece;i»ts  are  delivered  to  ourcashier*  who  places  them  in  a  wallet  1 
to  the  railroa*!  company,  and  when  checks  for  the  amount  of  the  ext»ei 
delivered  him  he  delivers  up  the  elevator  receipts  and  expense  bills  to thei 
This,  so  far  as  wo  Itnow.  is  the  only  chanj;e  in  the  method  of  manasinj 
vatora  for  the  past  20  years.  These  parties  raakiniEj  this  demand  well  k 
the  identity  of  grain  and  flax  s^^oinf^c  into  the  elevators  is  not  preserved,  a 
fore  we  can  not  know  the  ownership  of  any  p^irticular  lot.  As  to  the  la 
about  the  firm  of  CarringtOTi,  Hannah  &  Co.  possessing  adTantageovei 
petitora,  it  is  of  such  a  puerile  nature  that  it  does  not  in  our  opinion  d 
answer.  I  will  say,  however,  that  should  you  desire  any  changes  ma< 
handling  of  your  expense  bills  I  shall  be  pIeas«Hl  to  confer  with  you,  A 
the  only  parlies  benefited  by  the  existing  arrange  met  its  are  the  receive 
gra^n.  The  rates  on  storai^e  now  in  effe<:-t  are  three- fourths  of  a  cent  n 
for  the  first  10  days,  ami  one- fourth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  each  adcli 
days  or  part  thereof. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Hann 

M 

(The  following  is  the  request  on  the  Chicago,  Rook  Island  and  Pacific 
Company: ) 

Chicaoo,  Rck'k  Island  and  Pacific  Railw^ 

Chiciigo^  July  .$ 

We,  thi>  undersigncnl,  receivers  and  shippers  of  and  dealers  in  grain  anc 
at  Chicago,  hereby  demand  that  you  furni>h  terminal  facilities  for  the 
of  grain  and  llaxs(?od  at  Chicago  that  will  nut  subject  our  business  to  tht 
of  one  or  more  of  our  coi  npetitors.  At  present  such  grain  or  flaxseed  as  is 
for  ns  in  your  terminal  elevators  passes  into  the  possession  (as  warehoue 
Charles  Counaelman  &  (^o.,  or  A.  C.  Davis  ^  Co.,  both  of  whom  are  ac 
petitors  of  oars;  as  you  now  handle  the  Imsiness  it  places  them  not  onl 
session  of  the  gotxls,  but  enables  them  t<>  exercise  a  complete  espionage  of 
ness,  that  gives  them  so  marked  an  advantage  that  we  consider  it  a  great  i 

A  few  of  the  advantages  ixjssessed  by  the  lessees  of  your  terminal  elei! 
as  follows: 

First.  You  place  all  freight  bills  for  grain  and  flaxseed  unloaded  into 
minal  elevators  in  their  hands  for  collection,  said  freight  bills  containing  t 
of  our  shippers  and  the  points  of  shipment. 

Second.  You  place  the  grain  and  flaxseed  in  the  terminal  plevat<:>rs  c 
yon,  but  leased  to  the  tinns  named  above,  and  we  have  to  accept  their  ret 
the  goods.  This  gives  them  an  undue  advantage,  as  they  know  imniedi 
kind,  grade,  and  quantity  f»f  our  grain  or  rtaxse<^d,  Jis  well  as  shipper^s  i 
point  of  shipment. 

Third.  If  we  ari*  shipping  grain  East  in  coin|)etition  with  the  lessee* 
terminal  elevators,  they  not  only  have  the  aavantaL^^e  of  knowing  the  kin 
and  quantity  of  our  ahipmenta,  V>ut  also  have  theopi>ortnnity  of  selecting 
grain  of  the  various  grades  of  grain  in  the  elevators  tc»  fill  their  own  oi 
give  us  the  p<x>rest  griiin  of  their  various  grades  when  we  wish  to  ship. 

Fourth.  By  leasing  your  terminal  elevators  to  firms  who  are  grain  de 
immediately  give  them  an  advantage  over  all  competitors  by  creating  fc 
margin  which  practically  gives  them  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  and  flaxs* 
on  your  lines  of  railroad.  The  storage  rates  (three- fourths  of  a  cent  i> 
for  the  first  10  days,  or  fraction  of  10  days,  and  one- third  of  a  cent  per  b 
each  succeeding  10  days,  or  fraction  of  10  days,  amounting  to  over  Ti  < 
bushel  per  year)  is  in  itself  so  great  an  advantage  that  the  lessees  of  your 
elevaioTa  frequently  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  storage  in  order  to  force  £ 
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>ed  into  the  elevatom  they  leaae  of  you  so  that  it  will  be  earning  storage  for 
;  they  can  bay  Krain  at  an  ai>t>Hrent  loss  (or  what  would  be  a  loss  to  as)  and 
lake  money  ont  of  it  through  the  superior  advantages  you  provide  for  them. 

Jno.  Hill,  Jr., 

Jno.  C.  Ross, 

R.  S.  Lyon, 

Committee, 

A.  C.  BUELL  &  Co. 

Baldwin  &  Stone. 

Wanzer  &  Co. 

Henry  Hemmeloarn  &  Co. 

Gerstenbero  &  Kroeschell. 

BOYDEN  &  Co. 

J.  C.  Howell. 

L.   EVERINOHAM  &  CO. 

Snydacker,  Fyffe  &  Co. 

ttached  thereto  is  the  foUowing:) 

Chicago,  Roc^e:  Island  and  Pacific  Railway, 

Opfice  of  the  Third  Vice-President, 

Chicago,  III.,  October  13,  1894. 

.  I^'OLEHART,  E«q., 

CommiiiHkKier^  Chicago  Fn'ighi  Bureau,  City. 
AR  Sir  :  1  <1iily  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  relative  to  a  petition  of 
in  i^rain  deiilfrs  iu  this  city,  which  was  sent  to  our  Mr.  St.  John  in  August, 
calling  attention  to  the  further  fact  that  no  reply  had  been  made  by  us  to  the 

e  receipt  of  your  letter  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  channel  through 
h  thia  corumnnication  came  to  us,  and  I  accordingly  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
bom  to  iiil<iT<?s8  my  reply  to  to  it. 

ter  due  confiideratiou  ol  the  iimtters  complained  of  in  the  petition  and  con- 
tion  with  the  i»eople  who  hantUe  our  grain  elevators  in  this  city,  as  well  as 
our  own  people,  who  art+  tamiliar  with  the  details  of  our  grain  basiness,  we 
atLHfieU  that  tnere  are  no  substantial  grounds  for  the  complaints  made  in  this 
ion. 

I  am  advised  by  our  people,  fhey  have  not  to  their  knowledge  ever  had  a 
e  c-ornplamt  of  any  kind  « jr  character  where  information  obtained  by  the 
I  handling  onr  elevators  has  l>een  misused  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  receivers 
le  g^ram  in  this  city  in  the  manner  charged  in  this  petition. 
Ktn  receipt  of  any  stich  specifie  complainta,  we  shall  at  any  time  be  very  glad 
.ke  them  up  and  investik^ate  them  fully,  and  if  there  is  found  to  be  any 
nds  for  them  will  apply  the  proper  remeilies. 

Lih  regard  to  the  claiiu^  thnt  tiao  grades  of  grain  are  being  manipulated  to  the 
nta^e  of  the  parties  handling  t  he  elevators,  no  specific  case  of  this  kind,  as  I 
Q formed,  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  this  com- 
,  nor.  »!to  far  as  wo  ever  heard,  has  any  such  charge  or  complaint  been  made 
e  authorities  in  charge  of  the  inspction  of  grain  in  and  out  of  the  elevators, 
e  shall  he  pleased  at  any  time  to  investigate  specific  complaints  of  this  char- 
%  and  if  upon  pnch  investigation  there  are  any  indications  of  their  being  well 
ded,  we  will  do  wherever  we  ear*  to  correct  the  irregularities  complained  of. 
nstiug  this  may  be  eatis^factory,  I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Truesdale, 

Tliird  Vice-President. 

he  following  is  the  communication  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
road  Company:) 

Chicago,  Bt'RLiNOTON  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company. 
e,  the  undersigned,  receivers  and  shippers  of  and  dealers  in  grain  and  flax- 
at  Chicago,  hereby  demand  that  you  furnish  terminal  facilities  for  the  han- 
%  of  grain  and  flasaeed  at  Chicago  that  will  not  subject  our  business  to  the 
tiny  of  onr*  or  more  of  our  coinjietitors.  At  present  such  grain  or  flaxseed  as 
ilf»aded  for  ua  in  yonr  terminal  elevators  passes  into  the  possession  of  the 
lour  Elevator  Company  as  warehousemen.  This  corporation  is  virtually 
lonr  &  Co. .  who  are  active  conii>eiitors  of  oura.  As  you  now  handle  the  busi- 
,  it  places  them  nr>t  only  in  |m ►s<e8sion  of  the  goods,  but  enables  them  to  exer- 
a  complete  espionage  over  onr  bnsiness  that  gives  them  so  marked  an  advan- 
f  that  we  consider  it  a  great  injustice  to  us. 
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A  few  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  lessees  of  your  terminal  elevators 
as  follows: 

First.  Yon  place  all  freight  bills  for  grain  and  flaxseed  unloaded  into  yoor  1 
minal  elevators  in  their  hands  for  collection;  said  freight  bills  contain  the  nax 
of  our  shippers  and  the  points  of  shipment. 

Second.  Yon  place  the  grain  and  flaxseed  in  the  terminal  elevators  owned 
yon,  but  leased  to  the  firms  named  above,  and  we  have  to  accept  their  receipts 
the  goods;  this  gives  them  an  undue  advantage,  as  they  know  immediately 
kind,  grade,  and  quantity  of  our  grain  or  flaxseed,  as  well  as  shipper's  name  s 
point  of  shipment. 

Third.  If  we  are  shipping  grain  East  in  competition  with  the  lessees  of  your  1 
minal  elevators,  they  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  kind,  gra 
and  quantity  of  our  shipments,  but  also  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
best  grain  of  tt)e  various  grades  of  grain  in  the  elevators  to  fil  their  own  ord< 
and  give  us  the  poorest  grain  of  their  various  grades  when  we  wish  to  ship. 

Fourth.  By  leasing  your  terminal  elevators  to  firms  who  are  grain  dealers  3 
immediately  give  them  an  advantage  over  all  competitors  by  creating  for  thei 
margin,  whicn  practically  gives  them  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  and  flaxseed  tn 
on  your  lines  of  railroad.  The  storage  rates  (three-fouruis  cent  per  bushex 
the  first  10  days  or  fraction  of  10  days  and  one-third  cent  per  bushel  for  each  s 
ceedinj^  10  days  or  fraction  of  10  days,  amounting  to  over  12  cents  per  bushel  ; 
year)  is  in  itself  so  great  an  advantage  that  the  lessees  of  your  terminal  elevati 
frequently  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  storage  in  order  to  force  grain  and  fl 
seed  into  the  elevators  they  lease  of  you  so  that  it  will  be  earning  storage 
them;  they  can  buy  grain  at  an  apparent  loss  (or  what  would  be  a  loss  to  us)  a 
yet  make  money  out  of  it  through  the  superior  advantages  you  provide  for  the 

Jno.  Hill,  Jr., 

J  NO.  C.  Ross, 

R.  S.  Lyon, 

Committee 

A.  C.  Bell  &  Co. 

Baldwin  &  Stone. 

Wanzer  &  Co. 

Henry  Hemmeloarn  &  Co. 

MiLMiNE,  BoDMAN  &  Co.  (per  Sanborn) 

Gerstenberq  &  Kroeschell. 

Bo  V  DEN  &  Co. 

J.  C.  Howell. 

L.   EVERINOHAM  &  Co. 

Snydacker,  Fyffe  &  Co. 


(Attached  to  the  foregoing  is  the  following:) 

,T1 
rich 

Chicago,  III.,  September  11, 1894 


[Chi^go,JBarlin^n  and  Quincj  Railroad  Company,  Thomaa  Miller,  general  freiffbt  a^nt; 


B.  Hamblin,  asnstant  general  1  reight agent;  Frederick  Rogers,  assistant  general  freight ag< 
.  E.  R.  Puffer,  assistant  general  freight  agent.] 

'^  .'     ^  N.  G.  Inglehart,  Esq., 

i       •  fl  Commissioner^  Chicago, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  4th,  addressed  to  Mr.  Merrill,  in  wh 
you  inclosed  a  document  signed  by  various  Chicago  grain  receivers  in  referei 
to  the  facilities  for  storing  and  handling  grain  in  this  city. 

As  you  are  aware,  our  elevators  are  under  lease  to  Armour  Elevator  Compai 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  the  complaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  graii 
handled  here  should  be  presented  to  us.  The  elevator  charges  are  something  tl 
we  know  nothing  about  and  have  no  control  over  in  any  manner.  If  the  facts  \ 
as  stated  by  the  signer,  why  do  they  not  handle  their  grain  through  other  bona 
you  know  we  stand  ready  to  make  delivery  to  any  elevators  they  may  select  in  t 
city,  subject  only  to  such  extra  charge  as  may  be  exacted  from  us  by  the  lines 
which  the  elevators  are  located.  I  do  not  think  a  fairer  proposition  can  be  ma 
by  anyone. 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  Miller 

(The  schedule  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  Circular  G.  F.  D.,  No.  16850,  of  1 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  entitled  **  Instructions  in  reference  to  hj 
dling  grain  and  flour  in  C^lhicago,  also  a  list  of  regular  elevators,  irregular  ele 
tors,  warehouses,  mills,  malt  houses,  breweries,  flour  houses  and  distilleries,"  a 
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Jnly  22,  1895,  upon  page  3  of  which  is  the  following,  nnderscored  by  the 

s:> 

ain  in  bnlk  consi^ed  to  Chicago  locally  will,  after  arriyal  and  inspection, 

Yered  to  and  ttnloacled  in  elevators  of  this  company,  without  switching 

.  unless  svLish  grain  ia  billed  track  delivery  or  held  out  by  consignees.** 

•  following  is  a  pi^ncil  note  on  the  page  by  the  witness:) 

Bse  are  the  elevators  of  tbe  Chicago  Railway  Terminal  Company.** 

page  4  of  the  same  circular  is  the  following,  nnderscored  by  the 
s:) 

[:ept  when  Bi)ecial  |^)€Tiiii9aion  is  received  from  the  general  freight  depart- 
^rain  will  not  be  received  at  point  of  shipment  consigned  to  regular  eleva- 
Chicago  located  on  the  triicks  of  other  roads,  and  all  shipments  for  locations 
I  tracks  of  other  roailfi  are  subject  to  the  switching  charges  established  from 
>  time  by  our  connections  for  handling  the  freight  after  delivery  to  them. 
aiii  trom  connecting  lines,  when  for  Chicago  and  Northwestern  regular 
pts.  will  be  move'l  i^nly  ai>on  special  arrangement  with  this  office,  and  sub- 

ihe  following  charges: 

>m  all  connecting  Itnen  to  the  Air  Line,  Galena,  $5  per  car. 

3111  all  connecting  lines  to  Iowa  City,  $:i  per  car. 

len  iTom  Belt  Lim^  riHidn  an  additional  charge  of  $2  per  car  will  be  added. 

iUT  ill  carloads  nnload«^d  by  us  in  our  warehouses  at  Chicago  stations  and 

moved  at  the  expiration  of  20  days  will  be  sent  to  public  warehouse  for 

len  our  warehon^ps  are  full,  cars  will  be  placed  on  track  for  unloading.  If 
•euot  nnloarled  within  five  days  after  bemg  placed  on  track,  the  flour  will 
t  to  public  warehouse.*' 

WtTNE^.  In  regard  to  the  question,  which  has  come  up  a  number  of  times, 
whether  the  elevator  people  of  Chicago  have  a  combination  or  a  trust,  we 
?red  in  1^94  that  they  had  an  association  composed  of  all  of  the  elevator 
in  Chicago.  That  Hssot  iation  had  a  president  and  a  secretary.  When  the 
of  Trade  found  it  necessary  to  treat  with  the  elevator  people,  they  fotmd 
tev  treated  with  thein  all  through  this  association,  and  I  will  introduce  here 
letters  received  in  that  connection,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
nd  he  states  in  one  who  the  president  of  the  association  is. 
y  letters  referred  to  follow:) 

Office  of  the  Chicago  Grain  Elevator  Association, 

Chicago,  May  11,  1894, 
r.  Stone,  Esct.,  Secretanj. 

B  Sir:  1  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  current  date,  with 
jre.  I  re^et  to  advise  yon  that  owing  to  the  absence  from  the  city  of  the 
?nt  of  this  association,  'and  aJso  of  another  member  who  is  largely  inter- 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  members  together  to-day  to  consult  with 
resident,  as  aeftired, 

s  have  been  taken  to  reach  the  absent  members,  and  a  meeting  will  be  called 
1  as  they  are  heard  from,  rlate  of  which  I  will  advise  you  at  earliest  moment. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  W.  Thompson, 
Secretary,  218  La  Salle  street.  Roam  212, 


OincE  OF  THE  Chicago  Grain  Elevator  Association, 

Chicago,  May  12,  ISD4. 
?.  Stone,  Esq. , 

creiaty  Chicago  Ihmr*I  of  Trade,  City, 

R  Sir:  I  beg  to  advise  yon  that  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  associa 
laa  been  called  for  Momlay,  May  14,  18V)4,  at  2.:]0  p.  m.,  in  Room  215,  No. 
\  Salle  street,  at  which  time  and  place  they  will  l;e  pleased  to  meet  your 
ent  regarding  the  8ubje»ct-matter  of  your  letter  11th  inst 
Youra,  very  truly, 

E.  W.  Thompson, 
Secretary,  218  La  Salle  street.  Room  212. 
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Office  of  the  Chicago  Grain  Elevator  Association, 

Chicago^  May  i6\  189. 
Geo.  F.  Stone,  Esq., 

Secretary  Board  of  Trade,  City, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  c 
rent  date  and  to  advise  you  that  it  has  been  referred  to  Mr.  Q^o.  A.  Seave] 
president  of  this  association. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  W.  Thompson, 

Secretary,  218  La  Salle  street.  Room  21. 

The  Witness.  We  also  found  that  during  the  past  5  years  their  rates  bad  h 
uniform  to  the  public;  that  they  were  represanted  at  all  times  in  court  by 
same  attorneys,  and  that  at  no  time  was  it  possible  to  treat  with  one  of  the 
vator  proprietors  separately.  They  always  held  together.  How  strong  their  a 
ciation  is,  or  whether  there  is  such  an  association  in  existence  now,  is  imposs 
for  us  to  tell,  except  that  we  find  them  always  with  the  same  rates  of  ston 
always  treating  the  public  in  the  same  manner,  and  always  represented  by 
same  attorneys. 

I  will  introduce  here  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  the  president  and  boarc 
directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  by  a  committee  appoii 
under  a  resolution  adopted  February  12, 1894,  to  investigate  the  methods  of  w; 
housing  grain,  etc.  That  report  is  the  result  of  several  weeks  of  investigal 
and  the  evidence  of  probably  75  witnesses,  and  it  treats  of  the  abuses  and 
necessary  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grain  in  Chic 
through  the  warehouses. 

(The  report  above  described  follows:) 

Chicago,  April  30,  189 
The  President  and  Board  op  Directors  of  the 

Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  Your  conmiittee,  appointed  under  the  resolution  adopted  Fel 
ary  12, 1894,  to  investigate  the  methods  of  warehousing  grain,  etc.,  would  resp 
fully  report  as  follows: 

Section  1.  We  find  that  the  regular  elevators  of  Chicago  are  owned  and  open 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  system  is  owned  by  an  individual,  who  does  all 
business,  buying,  selling,  and  storage,  in  his  own  name.  Another  is  partly  lei 
by  an  individual  and  partly  owned  by  a  corporation  all  of  whose  stocl 
owned  by  this  same  person.  Here  all  the  business  is  done  in  the  firm  name 
the  accounts  are  simply  kept  separate  on  the  books.  Another  system  is  leasee 
a  corporation  whose  stock  is  all  owned  by  the  tii*m  who  operates  it,  and  wl 
does  its  own  g^^ain  business  largely  through  them.  Several  systems  are  ow 
or  leased  by  corporations  which  do  all  their  business  in  their  own  name.  A  Is 
system  is  owned  bv  a  foreign  corporation,  which  employs  commission  houses  t< 
its  buying  and  selling.  The  largest  system  in  the  city  is  leased  by  a  corporal 
of  $100,000  capital  whose  ownership  is  not  given.  The  private  elevator  or  cU 
ing  house  connected  with  this  system  is  owned  by  another  corporation.  E 
the  grain  business  is  all  done  in  the  name  of  the  firm  who  are  generally  supp< 
to  control  both  corporations. 

Five  systems,  with  about  19,000,000  bushels  of  storage  capacity,  have  private 
vators  or  cleaning  houses  connected  with  them,  while  six  systems,  with  18,000 
bushels  storage,  have  no  cleaning  houses  connected.  All  of  them  buy  gi 
directly  or  indirectly,  both  here  on  our  own  board  and  also  in  the  country  S< 
of  them  sell  their  j^rain  exclusively^  on  the  open  market  or  to  our  own  shipp 
while  several  sell  in  the  East  or  ship  on  their  own  account  as  well. 

The  necessity  for  grain  buying  by  these  elevator  proprietors  is  hardly  well  esi 
lished  by  their  own  testimony.  All  but  one  claim  that  they  pay  only  the  mai 
price,  giving  no  part  of  their  storage  to  the  seller,  while  the  proprietor  of  one  i 
tem  claims  that  possibly  40  per  cent  of  his  grain  would  not  come  to  Chicago  uu 
he  bought  it.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  scale  of  prices  claimed  to  be  ixiid 
the  elevator  system  is  contradicted  by  at  lea^t  one  firm  who  are  large  receivers  ( 
shippers.  They  testify  that  they  find  it  at  times  to  their  advantage  to  sell  their  < 
grain  to  the  elevators  and  buy  their  cargoes  back  fro^n  them.  In  addition, 
receivers  generally  testify  that  they  can  get  more  for  grain  to  go  to  store  than  i 
can  get  for  the  same  grain  if  already  in  store. 

All  or  these  elevator  systems  are  doing  a  warehouse  business  under  the  law 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  railroad  and  warehc 
conmiissioners,  as  therein  provided.  The  fact  that  public  custodians,  licer 
and  controlled  by  the  State,  handling  and  storing  the  property  of  hundred! 
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ividuals  and  running  toi;etber  and  mixing  the  same  rt^i^artlle&i  of  owoership. 
tnld  them  pel  V  en  im  regular  and  the  principal  dealers  ui  this  very  prtiperty  of 
ich  they  are  c^^stodian^^  is,  to  say  the  least,  anomalouj^.  We  dn  not  liad,  how- 
ir,  that  the  railroad  and  wart  house  law  prohibits  it  directly,  liut  dr>  think  that 
spirit  of  this  law  is  fairly  against  the  practice. 

^he  combination  of  the  two  occupations  of  a  dealer  in  ^^am  and  an  applicant 
ore  the  public  for  the  position  of  cijstodian  of  its  property  for  a  consideration , 
ether  with  the  unfair  advantages  liable  to  accrue  therefrom,  we  l>elieve  to  be 
dnst  public  policy^  because  of  the  danger  which  thereby  iuixiends  on  those  who 
intain  and  support  those  who  should  only  act  as  thtir  agents  and  truateea. 
?se  opportunities  are  of  the  following  nature:  The  temi>iation  and  opportunity 
untvmiuating  the  inspection  department,  which  should,  in  every  sense  of  the 
rd.  be  a  fair  and  impartial  a^ncy, operating  only  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
arge.  This  als»o  ext<*nda  to  the  improper  influencing  of  therailroiida  in  their  in- 
3;>t.  The  opportunity  is  given  to  tamper  with  grain  plated  in  their  car^»  giving 
m  the  chanee  to  set  amdeaiid  select  better  qualities  of  the  aatue  grade  for  them- 
re^,  thus  reducing  thi*  avera;;e  quality  of  the  public  grain  in  their  warehouse » and 
mg  an  unfair  opportunity  for  offering  and  selling  by  sample  in  other  markets. 
3  danger  of  surreptitiously  working  off  their  own  inferior  ^radeon  to  the  shipper 
Iso  present.  The  nnini^  of  the  public  storage  rate  in  their  own  interest  when 
ring  and  selling'  Kruin  is  an  unfair  and  illegal  discrimination  which  cau  alwaya 
employed  to  the  iiijury  of  the  general  trade.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
endment  to  the  law  atrktly  prohibiting  the  proprietors  of  warehouses  of  Class 
rom  being  either  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  grain  businesBS  would  be 
he  direction  of  sound  public  policy  and  good  business  lUDrals. 
EC,  2,  We  have  grave  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  Board  of  Trade  making 
ularany  elevators  that  have  a  private  elevator  or  cleaniag-housecQunected 
h  them,  or  under  the  same  ownership  or  management.  Tlie  i>aramount  inter- 
and  constant  endeavor  of  the  owner  of  a  public  elevator  sh  uld  Ix*  to  hold  up 
t  iiiaintain  the  integrity  of  our  standard  grades  of  graiii-  \\  lien  he  is  running 
leaning  house  his  paramount  and  constant  endeavor  is  to  pass  his  own  gr;iin 
the  bjwest  line  of  the  grade.  If  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  his  liouse  is  to  be 
t  up  to  a  high  standard  it  must  be  because  the  grain  of  other  people  is  graded 
her'than  is  his  own.  It  hardly  seems  proper  that  the  ftup|>ort  of  the  general 
rket  sb«jnld  l>e  given  to  an  individual  whose  constant,  parainouut  interest  is 
►osed  tiD  the  good  of  the  market. 

EC,  3.  We  find  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  inspection  department,  where  grain 
iT  being  loaded  out  from  an  elevator  is  objected  to  by  the  shipper,  and  the 
ection  is  sustained  by  the  supervising  inspector  or  thee  oin  mi  t  tee  of  appeal  s, 
>enmt  this  grain  so  degraded  to  be  taken  back  into  the  elevatir  irom  which  it 
Q©  at  the  same  L-^rado  at  which  it  was  originally  and  wrongfully  inspected  out. 
i  think  thJB  prac*tice  is  all  wron^,  and  would  recommend  that  the  proper  corn- 
tee  call  th©  attention  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  cainTuissioners  to  it  and 
leavor  to  have  it  stopped.  Grain  so  reduced  in  grade  h\-  the  highest  authority 
;he  inspection  department  must  either  be  tendered  to  sonic  other  shipper  for 
at  it  is  not,  or  else  tnixed  with  other  grain  of  the  same  ^rade  and  so  affect 
ariouHly  the  owners  of  the  same,  both  by  depreciating  their  property  and  by 
ting  the  credit  of  the  housa, 

EC.  4.  We  find  thtit  it  is  the  practice  of  the  inspectiou  dei>arttrient  to  allow 
rator  pro|>rietors  to  run  grain  back  into  the  bins  of  the  same  grade  when  the 
ility  has  been  objected  to  in  the  house  by  the  shipper  wliile  r  tinning  to  the 
ghlng  bin.  We  Wlieve  that  this  matter  should  be  det  itlMd  at  once  by  comjie' 
t  authority,  and  the  shi]t|'er  be  compelled  to  accept  it  the  property  is  up  to 
de,  or  the  elevator  compelled  to  make  proper  disposition  of  the  grain  if  it  is  not. 
KC.  fj.  We  find  that  at  pres<?nt  the  practice  of  the  inspoetion  department  is  to 
rciBc  no  sui>ervi8ion  over  the  grain  while  in  the  elevatorn.  hut  Bimply  to  inspect 
Train  offered  for  warehousing,  and  to  inspect  out  grain  offered  for  shipment. 
J  And  that^  while  the  inspection  was  under  the  superviaiou  of  the  hoard  of  trade» 
I  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  State  grain  inspection,  there  was  in  every  elevator 
at  was  called  a  distributing  inspector,  whose  place  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ise.  who  kept  track  of  all  the  bins  and  their  contents,  wlio  directed  into  which 
every  car  of  grain  should  be  run,  and  who  directed  when  grain  was  to  be 
pl>ed  from  which  hin<i  it  %va3  to  be  drawn,  and  who  saw  that  the  oldest  grain  in 
house  was  the  first  shipped  out.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Knpervisions 
rcised  by  such  a  distributing  inspector  would  be  exceedingly  wholesome,  and 
uld  recommend  that  the  proper  committee  call  the  attention  of  the  hoard  of 
Lroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  to  the  matter  and  try  to  get  such  a  man 
i  in  every  house. 
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Skc.  C,  We  find  that  some  of  the  elevator  proprietorB  who  have  been  in  the  b 
of  putting  the  more  desirable  (inalitiea  of  their  own  grain  in  bins  marked  '*e\< 
have  not  been  e<iuallv  carefnl  to  mark  the  receipts  for  the  wirae  *' special 
required  by  law.    W'e  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  grain  rec:i8trar  tak 
epecial  cognizance  of,  or  keeps  any  fijjecial  track  of,  this  **  special  bm  "  frr 
the  receipts  issued  for  it,  although  he  con  Id  very  easily  and  without  extra  t    , 
do  80.     We  would  recommend  that  the  proper  committei^  call  the  attention  of 
board  of  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  to  the  matter  and  try  to  h 
the  registrar  directed  to  attend  to  it. 

Sec,  7.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  specific  rule  of  the  bo€ 
making  receipts  for  grain  in  '*  special  bins  "  irregular  for  delivery  on  contra 
We  eee  no  reason  why  elevator  proprietors  who  keep  their  property  in  shape  to 
by  aaiDple,  and  so  exact  a  premium  for  it  (the  special  and  proper  fnnction  c 
proprietor  of  a  j^rivate  house),  should  at  the  same  time  have  the  protection  c 
public  elevator  and  the  open  market  to  hold  them  harmless  against  an  unprofita 
tkedgiug  sale. 

Skc.  h.  The  fact  that  large  riuantities  of  grain  are  held  here  for  storage  pnrpc 
by  elevator  proprietors  and  commission  merchants  acting  for  tbem»  and  the  1 
ther  fact  that  our  apecnlative  trading  having  now  gotten  practically  into  b\ 
mouths  of  the  year,  and  thus  tying  up  the  grain  for  three  or  four  mouths  at  a  tii 
bad  naturally  reduced  the  deliveries  largely  and  brought  it  abont  that  shippers 
only  get  hold  of  gram  to  till  their  orders  by  paying  a  premium  for  it  The  ine 
able  resait  of  such  a  state  of  facts  has  been  that  grain  is  now  toeing  held  here 
long  for  its  own  good  or  the  good  of  the  general  trade.  We  would  suggest  t 
the  directors  carefully  consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  rule  limiting  the 
at  which  receipts  should  be  regular  for  delivery  on  con  trade. 

Be*\  f*.  We  have  now  in  store  here  nearly  2iMHHK0(M)  bushels  of  wheat,  a  la 
propnrtinn  of  which  h,is  been  in  our  elevators  more  than  V^  months.  We  rec< 
mend  thnt  acommitt^^e  of  threes  competent  judges,  unconnected  with  the  act 
grain  trade,  Iw  appointed,  who  shali  exajnine  every  bin  of  wheat  in  every  regr 
elevator  as  soon  as  i>ossible  now,  and  again  before  the  Jnly  and  September  de 
eries,  repfirting  to  tue  board  of  directors^  or  the  projver  committee,  any  Wn  wh 
they  may  find  out  of  condition  or  tending  that  way,  and  that  the  directors  ins tr 
the  elevator  proprietors  to  at  once  move  such  grain  out,  and  see  that  they  do  ii 

Wm,  H.  Beebe. 
J  AS.  S.  Templetoi 
H.  J,  Coon. 

H.   F.   DOUSMAN. 

The  Witness,  I  wish  to  introduce  here,  just  in  the  form  that  it  is  in,  rather  tl 
ma  e  any  changes  in  it,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  grain  trade  as  preset] 
to  the  members  of  the  Fortieth  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  M 
1K9J,  It  is  a  review  and  a  general  statement  of  the  conditions  then  surround 
the  elevator  business  in  Chicago,  but  it  is  too  long  to  read  you  geotlemen  in 
short  time  I  have. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

May,  18^ 
To  the  m^^mhers  of  the  Fortieth  general  assembly: 

(Why  we  object  to  the  passage  of  house  bill  683,  and  .enate  bill  313.) 

Gentlemen:  The  grain  trade  of  Illinois  and  the  farmer  who  produces 
enormous  crops  are  to-day  fighting  ai^ainst  the  tyranny  of  the  Chicago  eleva 
monopoly,  which  from  a  fair  and  legitimate  beginning  has  grown  to  sncb  proj 
tions  and  such  influence  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of   all  romp^'tition  i 
to  place  a  monopoly  in  a  i>osition  to  fix  a  price  on  the  products  of  onr  farms. 

Audit  is  a  broader  question  than  the  survival  of  the  littest  among  groupi 
business  men  or  the  interests  of  any  one  class.  It  conc**rns  every  merchant  i 
©very  common  carrier  engaged  in  the  great  commerce  of  this  State,  and  ev 
farmer  who  contribiitcs  to  make  that  coinmtirce  possible. 

There  is  BOiae  misapprehension  apparent  outside  of  the  ^ain  trade  as  to 
relations  of  elevators  of  Class  "  A  "  in  Chicago  to  the  general  business  of 
country. 

The  warehousing  of  grain  is  only  an  incident  in  its  transit  from  producers 
consumer.  Its  natural  and  healthy  function  is  in  acc  eptlng  for  stiirage  the  oi 
flow  of  the  season  of  freest  movement  that  ttie  channels  of  commpr<  e  may  not 
clogged  or  obstructetl  and  safely  earing  for  the  same  while  wailing  demand. 

Recognizing  the  importance  and  ne<'es8ity  of  tliese  warehouses^  where  the  n 
chant  and  farmer  could  deposit  their  grain,  the  constitutional  convention 
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70  in  its  wisdom  created  tbe«e  pnblic  inetitotions  by  the  adoption  of  article  IH 

the  constitution;  followin:^  which,  in  re^)on8e  to  the  instrnctions  of  the  non- 
itTition.  the  lejdslJitiire  of  1871  enacted  our  present  railroad  and  warehouse  law. 
For  alinci6t  W  yoars  thi^^i  law  was  respected  by  thi^  *?levHtor  owners;  Chicago 
EiiDtained  her  position  iis  the  "^eateet  gm^n  market  in  the  world:*'  thoiiHand.sof 
lyers  and  sellers  were  brought  tojErether  each  day  and  a  broad  ojjen  market  was 
e  reenlt;  competition  of  buyers  f^^ustiiined  prices,  and  that  influence  wa8  folt  the 
Drld  over;  for  years  Chicago  presented  the  heM  market  for  the  West  to  send  her 
ain  to.  owin^  to  the  competition  of  buyers.  But  between  1887  and  iv^  new 
rces  began  to  be  felt 

The  interatAte-commerce  law  had  gone  into  effect,  and  before  the  close  of  ISSXi 
arly  every  railroad  terminating  in  ( 'hicngo  had  some  favored  elevator  system 
ider  its  protection,  the  propnetors  of  whiih  were  given  8ucb  profitable  eoucea- 
3n<  as  to  enable  them  to  control  the  grain  busine^ss  on  that  particular  line  of 
ilroa*!. 

The  alliance  between  railroads  and  elevators  has  resulted  in  reaching  out  after 
illions  of  bashelft  of  grain  not  natarally  tributary  to  the  Chicago  marker,  and 
hen  gathered  there,  preventing  it,  by  siich  tricks  of  trade  as  only  the  initiated 
e  familiar  with,  from  ever  getting  away  again  as  long  as  storage  can  lie  colle<.*ted 
i  it.  So  that  in  Chicago  the  accnmalation  and  stonige  of  grain  has  come  to  be 
le  chief  end  and  aim  ot  potential  and  dominating  forcee. 

This  policy  has  resulted  in  such  congestion  of  grain  there  as  to  depress  prices  to 
le  lowest  point  in  history.  For  it  is  not  the  Chicago  stock  alone  that  that  market 
IS  to  carry.  The  very  volume  of  the  Chicago  h rooks  invites  dealers  m  every 
arket  in  the  world  to  make  sales  there  against  holdings  elsewhere,  which  they 
otild  not  dare  to  do  but  for  abnormiil  accumulations  brought  and  held  there  by 
inatunil  means.  Cargoes  of  wheat  Iw^nght  on  European  a<  count  in  Australia, 
idia*  Russia,  and  Argentina,  as  well  as  stocks  at  all  other  noint«  of  acctinin^ntion. 
^.  ^'.14  against  in  Chicago,  so  that  that  market  feels  tne  weight  of  the  entire 
^  surplus.  This  condition  is  only  made  XK>8sible  by  the  enormous  and 
nral  hoard  brought  and  retained  there  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  half  a  dozen 
►rporations,  the  largest  of  which  is  owned  in  London. 

By  the  rankest  ana  most  brazen  manipulation  they  seek  to  control  the  price  and 
ovement  of  our  commfKlities  and  force  every  buyer  and  every  seller  to  their 

TSDS, 

Two  years  ago  they  were  selling  spring  wheat  at  5  or  n  cents  premium.  Now 
ley  are  selling  wint^er  wheat  at  a  much  great*  r  premium  (1*1  to  Hi  c*  nt«)*  while 
ley  have  not  been  the  owners  of  either.  While  they  are  nominally  the  custodians 
'  the  property  they  are  ablet  in  \iolation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  set  aside 
id  self  at  a  premium  millions  of  bushels  every  year,  not  owned  by  them  but  in 
leir  custody  as  warehousemeiL  Would  any  court  permit  a  trustee  of  an  estate 
!  thxis  handle  trust  finids  for  his  own  advantage?  This  gain  is  not  the  legitimate 
•ofit  of  a  public  warehouseman.  It  belongs  to  the  public  who  owns  the  grain, 
be  lawful  profit  of  the  busineaa  of  public  warehousing  has  been  attractive 
lOugh  to  create  an  enormous  system  of  elevators  in  Chicago.  If  the  business 
IS  been  overdone  it  is  dne  to  the  cupidity  of  thoae  engaged  in  it.  We  cheerfully 
incede  a  fair  return  on  capital  employed  in  lawful  operation  of  elevators,  but 
ill  forever  resist  the  use  of  its  machinery  for  unjust  or  illegal  practices. 
They  claim  to  be  public  benefactors,  in  that  they  imng  grain  in  large  amounts 

Chicago  that  would  otherwise  go  elsewhere.  This  \h  said  to  furnish  employ* 
eut  to  more  banking  capital  and  keep  np  the  rate  of  interest  and  to  give  bnai- 
^ss  to  railroads  and  insurance  co*npanies.  But  we  know  that  half  a  dozen  firms 
id  corporations  have  a  raonoptuy  of  the  business.  They  can  not  force  grain 
ere  that  is  not  naturally  tributary,  e.^cept  on  cut  rates  of  freight  d**niod  the 
•neral  pnblic  and  forbidden  by  law.  If  our  contention  is  sustained  by  the 
ipreme  Court,  each  railroad  will  have  a  host  of  competing  patrons  instead  of 
le:  bankers  will  have  a  thousand  active  accounts  instead  of  the  small  grout j  o^ 
rge  borrowers  who  are  now  able  to  combine  and  dictate  rates,  while  the  short- 
te  card  of  insuntnce  offices  will  again  come  into  use.  But  the  real  (juestion  is 
}t  whether  it  may  add  to  the  traffic  of  railroads  or  increase  the  profit'^  of  bank- 
g  or  inHurance  capital,  but  whether  it  it^  n^^'ht  for  tniblic  custodians  of  grain  to 
J  at  the  same  time  dealer;*  in  grain  iind  enabled  to  sel'ct  and  set  aside  for  their 
vn  purposes  the  best  of   what  may  come  under  their  charge.    No  objection 

made  to  all  grain  going  to  Chicago  that  can  be  legitimately  brought  there, 
It  it  is  against  public  policy,  and  is  not  the  legitimate  function  of  a  public  ware* 
vnseman,  operating  under  a  license  frr^ra  the  State,  to  be  so  en^^aj4:ed.  It  is  the 
lal  capacity*  that  we  object  to  and  that  in  prohibited  bylaw.  In  t  ho  spring  of 
iU5  the  quality  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  public  warehouses  waa 
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aspersed  by  interested  speculators.  The  board  of  trade,  through  its  officers,  song^ 
to  have  such  an  investigation  made  as  would  refute  the  slander  against  grain  8tor< 
in  public  warehouses  and  restore  the  confidence  of  buyers  and  holders  of  the  pro 
erty.  But  every  elevator  proprietor  in  Chicago  joined  in  refusing  permission  tc 
committee  of  experts  to  make  that  necessary  and  wholesome  examination.  Th< 
knew  the  grain  was  above  the  average  in  quality  and  condition,  but  were  willing 
have  it  suspected  in  order  to  increase  the  carrying  charges.  The  present  monopo 
is  against  everything  and  everybody  but  themselves. 

A  system  that  i)ermits  the  proprietors  of  public  elevators,  directly  or  indirect! 
to  deal  in  the  proi)erty  of  which  they  are  custodians  is  essentially  immoral.  T] 
temptation  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  best  of  the  grade  is  one  to  which  the  la 
never  contemplated  that  they  should  be  subjected.  Indeed  the  principal  moti^ 
of  the  warehouse  law  was  to  prevent  their  ownership  or  control  of  grain  in  tJ 
public  warehouses.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  prop] 
etors  of  elevators  have  had  for  sale  and  have  sold  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  fro 
public  elevators  by  sample  at  a  large  premium,  not  one  cent  of  which  in  equi 
belonged  to  them.  The  grain  bought  by  elevator  proprietors  is  promptly  sold  1 
them  for  some  future  delivery,  so  they  become  tne  custodians  of  other  peopU 
property,  which,  however,  the  public  can  only  get  on  payment  of  such  premin 
as  the  urgency  of  the  demand  may  enable  the  elevators  to  exact,  it  is  an  unw^< 
come  task  to  criticise  the  methodb  of  any  class  of  business  men,  but  this  is  i 
occasion  for  plain  speech  and  honest  earnest  effort  to  restore  to  the  grain  trade  i 
vanishing  glory  ana  traditions.  The  elevator  monopoly  is  a  blight  on  legitima 
business.  The  old-time  open  comi)etition  of  thousands  has  been  superseded  1 
iiew  conditions  under  which  each  railroad  terminating  in  Chicago  is  practical 
controlled  by  a  single  buyer.  Special  rates  are  made  to  favored  individuals,  w^l 
have  the  further  advantage  of  elevator  control,  so  that  rates  charged  to  the  pub! 
are  rebated  to  themselves,  thus  enabling  them  to  outbid  or  undersell  all  compel 
tors.  The  charge  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  term  of  storai 
is  retained  only  as  a  protection  to  elevator  managers  against  the  competition 
legitimate  dealers  in  grain.  It  is  a  charge  that  the  public  can  not  avoid,  but  whic 
is  ignored  by  them  in  their  own  transactions,  thus  forcing  everyone  to  sell  to  < 
buy  of  them.*  The  fact  that  this  charge  is  not  bona  fide,  but  only  a  foil  to  comp 
tition,  proves  that  it  is  unjust,  and  should  be  abolished.  The  charge  of  thre 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  the  transfer  of  grain  from  cars  to  vessels,  a  distam 
of  perhaps  100  feet,  is  greater  than  the  average  rate  of  freight  (by  water),  durir 
the  year  1895,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  The  same  grain  is  transferred  on  tra< 
by  railroads  from  western  to  eastern  cars  for  nothing. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  this  system  is  contrary  not  only  to  law,  but  i 
"public  policy."  And  now  comes  the  elevator  monopoly  to  the  legislature  i 
Springfield,  asking  to  be  protected  by  statute  against  the  public  and  the  courts. 

They  ask  the  passage  of  a  bill  the  terms  of  which  are  entirely  in  keeping  wit 
their  methods. 

First.  They  ask  the  legislature  to  tell  them  that  they  must  not  discriminate  J 
their  own  favor  while  transacting  business,  but  they  mast  be  entirely  uns«»lfis1 

Second.  They  ask  that  they  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  as  warehousemei 
and  that  their  elevators  be  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  grain  inspectc 
department,  at  a  cost  to  the  farmers  (whom  they  feel  very  friendly  to  at  tl: 
present  moment),  of  about  $60,000  per  year. 

The  facts  are  that  the  bills  (House  bill  583  and  Senate  bill  313),  if  passed,  won] 
only  lead  to  further  litigation  and  give  no  relief  or  protection  to  producers  < 
shippers,  their  sole  and  only  object  being  to  get  into  the  statute  something  thi 
could  be  construed  so  as  to  permit  a  continuance  of  these  illegal  practices. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hill,  Jr., 
President  Orain  Receivers  and  Shippers^  Association  of  Chicago. 

The  Witness.  I  desire  to  go  on  record  as  indorsing  certain  statements  that  ha^ 
appeared  in  print  but  which  I  probably  would  better  read  so  as  to  make  them  pai 
of  my  testimony,  rather  than  introduce  the  newspaper  articles  as  they  treat  < 
other  matters,  and  there  are  only  certain  portions  of  them  that  I  want  to  take  u] 
(Reading  from  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  August  13,  1895:) 
'*Over  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  storage  capacity  of  the  United  States  an 
Canada  is  located  at  Chicago.  This  includes  all-— public  and  private— as  official] 
reported.  Duluth  has  27,200,000  bushel  room;  Minneapolis.  2(5.000,000:  St.  Louii 
13,350,000;  Milwaukee,  5,430,000;  Toledo,  7,200,000  bushels.  These  are  the  seven 
competitors  of  Chicago  for  storage  of  the  grain  crops.  These  6  points  have 
total  capacity  of  125,830,000  bushels,  or  about  five-eighths  of  the  whole.    It 
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«iiined  that  the  bosinefls  of  warehonsing  at  all  points  is  conducteil  under  the 
,ws  of  the  respective  States  in  which  elevators  are  located.  This  is  essential  to 
f  nil  understanding  of  this  vast  and  important  business.  •  •  • 
''  It  is  assumed  tb^t  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  elevator  proprietors  speculate 
i  onr  markets.  Thev  are,  in  fact,  large  speculators  nearly  every  day.  l^ey  will 
it  attempt  to  deny  this.  Proof  is  too  readily  obtainable.  They  own  to-day  fully 
>  -pear  cent  of  all  the  grain  in  store  here,  and  this  is  not  a  new  departure.  They 
wn  quite  regularly  aoout  the  same  i)er  cent,  day  in  and  dtky  out.  Last  year  they 
int  buyers  into  the  country  and  brought  large  amounts  of  grain  here  solely  for 
le  purpose  of  having  the  gnin  where  they  could  place  a  tax  upon  it  Held  at 
mntry  x)oints  they  could  not  impose  this  tax— make  the  grain  earn  them  storage. 
''The  result  of  tnismove,  while  lucrative  to  themselves,  cost  the  country  very 
luchmore  money  than  they  themselves  realized,  for  the  reason  it  swelled  the  visible 
ipplies  to  such  an  enormous  extent—more  especially  wheat— that  the  world, 
9ing  unacquainted  with  the  real  cause  therefor,  stood  aghast  and  insisted  on 
»wer  inices,  arguing,  quite  naturally,  that  America  had  an  enormous  plethora, 
id  therefore  must,  by  virtue  of  the  supposed  fact,  sell  cheap,  when  the  fact  was, 
i  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  events,  this  big  visible  was  piled  up  wholly  at 
le  expense  of  the  invisible.  Old  supplies  of  wheat  were  never  smaller  in  America 
lan  tney  are  to-day— wholly  due  to  elevator  men  forcing  to  market  the  crops  of 
)08-94,  so  they  might  collect  a  tax  thereon. 
"  It  is  but  a  fairassumptionthat  wheat  would  not  have  sold  at  50  cents  jier  bushel 

I  Chicago  in  1894-95  haa  not  this  abnormal  condition  prevailed.  Hence,  it  is  quite 
»r  to  aasert  that  the  country  lost  a  round  lot  of  money  by  being  compelled  to 
ccept  for  their  wheat  an  abnormal  low  price,  for  the  price  mey  realized  was  cer- 
linly  not  based  upon  legitimate  conditions.  Granting  that  very  low  prices  were 
ossible  by  virtue  of  the  had  times,  it  does  not  follow  tnat  the  extremely  low  point 
cached,  or  anything  very  near  it,  would  have  prevailed  had  not  the  big  visible 
bood  in  the  way. 

"  But  this  was  not  the  only  unfavorable  result  of  this  move.  It  took  from  reg- 
lar  receivers  at  this  point  a  large  share  of  business  which  would  have  undoubtedly 
^me  to  them  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  practically  threw  the  grain  trade  under 
le  control  of  the  elevator  interests.  They  became  not  only  the  arbiters  of  prices, 
at  by  virtue  of  their  wealth  and  ownership  of  grain  thsy  could  and  did  widen  out 
r  contract  the  spreads  between  this  and  that  month,  just  as  they  deemed  it  essen- 
al  to  their  own  pecuniary  ends.  This  was  done  time  and  again,  and  will  con- 
nue  to  be  done  so  long  as  existing  conditions  prevail.  Anyone  at  all  conversant 
ith  the  i)osition  will  readily  realize  what  a  leverage  this  can  be  made  by  those 
'ho  possess  it. 

*'  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  months  in  which 
)eculat  on  centers.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1894,  for  example,  the  seller  May 
iture  was  the  favorite  with  the  speculators.  During  March  operators  gradually 
tianged  to  July;  then  it  changed  to  September;  now  it  is  changing  to  December, 
id  will  probably  go  from  there  to  May.  Those  who  are  long  of  these  futures 
id  are  inclined  to  change  over  to  a  future  month  sell  their  September  and  buy, 
ly  (to-day) ,  December.  The  difference  in  price  is  termed  a  *  spread.'  The  July- 
sptember  spread  was  run  up  to  2i  early  in  July,  not  wholly  of  necessity  by  the 
evator  men,  when  real  carrying  charges  were  only  1^  cents.  Then  it  will  be 
nnembered  that  on  July  1  some  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  delivered  on 
aly  contracts,  mainly  by  the  elevator  proprietors.  This  was  done  for  a  purpose, 
r  It  is  fair  to  assume  it  was.  Large  cleliveries  at  any  time  do  not  tend  to 
rengthen  prices.  If  the  market  broke  the  wheat  could  be  bought  more  cheaply, 
hat  is  all  tnere  was  to  it. 

•*  There  was  liquidation  of  the  May  future,  of  the  July,  and  soon  it  will  be  Sep- 
imber.  The  elevator  men  will  buy  back  the  September  they  sold  against  their 
dly  purchases  and  sell  for  December  or  May,  whichever  offers  the  better  return. 

*'  The  anomaly  is  also  presented  of  a  man  depressing  his  own  property  and 
taking  money  by  the  operation.    Thus,  if  they  so  elected,  the  elevator  men  could 

II  a  certain  long  option  freely  and  break  its  price,  and  then  buy  a  near  one  at  a 
»lative  decline,  replacing  that  sold  at  a  profit.  This  has  been  done  by  somebody 
:  other  more  times  than  one  on  the  board  of  trade;  and  a  person  acquainted 
ith  the  trade  could  easily  reach  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  whom  that  somebody 
as.    ♦    ♦    * 

*•  Indeed,  under  x>resent  methods  in  vogue  the  oportunities  of  the  elevator  men  for 
taking  money  are  simply  enormous.  And  thi.  -s  why  the  power  should  be  cur- 
kiled.  It  is  practically  killing  off  business  in  Chicago.  The  outside  world  knows 
^mething  of  the  strength  of  this  great  monopoly,  and  is  not  disposed  to  antagonize 
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it,  preferring  to  go  to  some  other  market — some  market  not  at  the  mercy  of 

acomldnation." 

(Reading  from  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  Ang^ust  22, 1895:) 

"One  of  the  RFeat  weakening  factors  at  present,  and  one  which  the  trad* 
perhaps  generally  overlooked,  is  the  attitud**  of  the  w  irebouse  interest  atCh 
m  insisting  on  a  premium  on  every  bushel  of  wheut  ihev  sell.  Yesterday 
asked  one  half  cent  per  bui^hel  over  the  September  Oj^tioiK  wWh.  i  onnting  the 
ag6  for  the  balance  of  August,  is  equivalent  to  a  premium  of  three-quarter  c 
Tliese  siime  tactics  were  cjirried  out  last  year  aiil  undoubtedly  not  onl> 
muL'h  to  do  with  curtailing  our  exports*  but  also  iu  depresaing  prfees,  for  it 
tical  I  y  kev>t  the  grai n  here  and  at  act*umnlati ve  centers.  The  urguiiieu t,  of  co 
is  tliat  iu  tbe  preseufeot  plenty  buyersi  look  upon  these  premium  char^res  ii 
light  of  au  extortion  and  very  uaturaHy  refrain  as  far  as  possit>le  from  payit 

**Bitt  tbi8  is  not  the  worst  idiase.  By  this  actexporla  were  cut  down  and 
go  much  nmney  kept  out  of  the  country.  It  may  he  close  to  the  truth  now  t« 
geet  that  gold  exportation  is  due  in  a  lar^e  measure  to  thiscaui^e.  It  is  not  ht 
nature  to  submit  to  extortion,  and  we  all  know  the  foreign  character  i8espe< 
sensfsitive  on  this  point.  And  this  gold  exportation  doep  not  only  adversely  t 
wheat,  but  every  commodity  of  our  country;  biisiness  in  general,  in  tact.  1 
are  truths  as  developed  by  existing  conditions,  and  are  strong  arguments  wh 
elevator  trust,  which  in  reality  is  a  blight  on  the  trade,  should  be  curtailed 
power, 

*' There  is  not  the  least  ciuestion  among  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
that  this  octopus  has  already  done  the  country  great  harm,  has  kept  dowi 
price  of  its  productions,  is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  gold  exports 
their  consequent  deleterious  effect  on  the  commercial  mdustries  of  America 
if  permitted  to  contiune  iu  its  present  attitude  must  eventually  do  mcalcn 
harm,  if  this  has  not  already  been  aci  omplished.  The  lnw  nnder  which  they 
created  admits  of  a  fair  recompense  for  lal>or  and  capital  employed— all  h* 
business  men  should  ask. 

*'  It  may  be  claimed  this  premium  is  asked  because  the  shipjier  wants  era 
a  specified  e  evator.  Being  a  relatively  small  premmm.  this  muy  be  pkirtiall> 
of  the  pranent.  Yet  it  will  be  remembered  thsit  within  the  last  1'^  months  n( 
a  premium  than  'J  to  A  cents  for  winter  and  G  to  7  cents  for  sirring  was  askec 
received  by  elevator  men.  This  they  can  not  deny,  it  is  on  rei^^'ird,  and  cj 
clearly  proven.  And  not  only  this,  bot  at  no  time  within  a  year  has  it  been 
sible  to  buy  a  pound  of  wh^at  in  the  Chicago  market  exceist  at  a  |>remium,  € 
amall  or  great,  these  elevator  men  owning  as  a  rule  all  of  *+U  per  cent  of  the  s 
here. 

"And  there  can  result  from  this  but  one  conclnsion.  So  long  aa  permitt 
continne»  so  long  mnst  it  be  expected  buyers  will  seek  other  markets.  This  n 
eventually  another  great  accumulate  on  of  wheat  in  ele\  ators  at  this  jwint,  an 
menace  ti  prices.  ] precisely  the  same  as  it  was  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
a  linger  post  standing  in  the  road  of  i>ro.sperity  or  th*^  enhancement  of  vf 
There  is  wo  doubt  but  if  the  market  was  allowed  to  assimie  a  TTormiil  conditio 
the  price  was  jtermitted  to  remain  on  a  par  with  futures,  much  mure  wheat  < 
be  sold  to  the  foreigner.  Bnt  he  wdl  not  submil  to  be  bled  by  a  grinding  mi 
oly.  He  watits  a  uattirab  not  an  unnatural  market*  Until  he  can  have 
America  must  l>e  the  Icjser/* 

(Reading  from  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  Septeml>er  6.  1895:) 
'  Profits  in  storage.  The  Chicago  storage  rate  is  one- fourth  cent  per  bus  hi 
each  ten  days.  For  all  the  empty  bins  this  means  §145,001*  for  each  ten  daj 
nearly  SloO.tiOO  per  month.  For  one  year  the  total  would  amount  to  the  re«i 
blesum  of  $">.:iO<>JMKl  This  explains  the  anxiety  of  the  Chicago  elevator  I 
in  combination  with  the  Northwestaru  elevator  interests,  to  depress  wheat  p 
to  the  end  that  they  may  earn  money  with  their  idle  warehouse  room  and  pro 
l>uying  wheat  for  future  delivery." 

("Reading  from  an  article  iu  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  September  7,  1805:) 

*'Unfortanately  for  the  country  the  wheat  trade  is  practically  in  the  hand 
Tinder  the  control  of  a  giant  monopoly,  from  which  it  appears  impos-sible  t« 
loose.  The  elevator  interest  is  that  monopoly.  It  is  manipulating  the  marl 
its  own  aggrandizement,  and  this  manipulation  is  seriously  crippling  the  tra 
not  killing  it.  By  its  actions  the  price  is  b^'irjg  held  down  and  the  prodi 
therefore,  despoiled  of  money  that  ,iustly  belongs  to  them.  They  contro 
market  to  such  an  extent  thatBhipi»ers  are  absolutely  prevented  from  filling  1 
mate  orders.  There  is  practically  no  wheat  for  sale'in  Chicago,  though  there 
store  here  some  14.000JK>f)  huahels,  and  all  owned  by  the  elevator  inleres 
slupper  yesterday  was  compelled  to  pay  December  prices  for  a  amall  lot, 
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ninm  of  over  li  cents  per  bnsbel*    Tbis  is  driving  away  from  Chkago  this 

rable  trade.    And  not  only  this,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  oclopna 

idonbtedly  the  re  u^on  why  our  speculative  business  baa  fallen  from  an  immense 

to  an  almost  normal  one/* 

he  WtTNKss.  I  Wiut  to  introduce  a  letter  to  show  that  the  grain  dealers  of 

lois  are  opposed  to  this  state  of  affairs, 

jetter  referred  to  follows:) 

[Ofllce  of  doorvtarj  lUioobi  Qrain  Daalieri*  AasociAtloa.    B.  S.  TylAr,  eecretAry,} 

Dkcatub,  III.,  April  ;?^.  1SU7» 
EAR  Sir:  We  again  call  yonr  attention  to  House  bill  No.  588  and  Senate  bill 
S13  now  before  the  legislature  at  Sprinj^field.    Theae  bills  were  introduced 
are  bein^  pushed  by  the  grain  elevator  trust,  the  Armour  Elevator  Company 
igf  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

hese  public  elevators,  as  you  know,  werecited  to  appear  before  Judge  Tuley  for 
in;^  grain,  when  the  warehouse  laws  had  alwnys  held  that  they  c*»uld  not  act 
he  dn;il  capai'ity  of  public  warehousemen  and  ^rain  dealers  at  the  same  time. 
-e  Tuley  heard  the  evidenc*?  prei<eDte<l  by  both  sii]e^,  and  on  December  2t, 
L  decree^'l  that  they  have  no  right  to  deal  in  ijrain.  They  have  taken  the  case 
he  jiupreme  court  of  lUinoiis.  They  know  that  the  high«-r  court  will  austain 
geTnley  sjustdecision.  They  override  all  rourtn  and  all  justice,  aiidareattfinpt- 
the  pas8ag?3  of  the  bills  referred  to,  which  if  passed  will  give  them  the  ri;;ht 
€fil  iiiiiniijh  thereby  giving  them  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  robbing  grain 
Itacers  and  grain  buyers  and  millers  throughout  the  grain  territory  of  the  United 
.eH. 

behooves  every  grain  dealer  to  see  to  it  that  this  damnable  bill  is  defeated. 

e.evators  have  a  limitleiiH  auiount  of  grease  to  u-^e  if^ieed  be  to  pass  this  meas- 
It  means  millions  of  gain  to  th^m.  and  an  e<tnal  losji  to  grain  men  and  pro- 
ers 

he  grain  men  must  be  up  and  doing.  Our  association  has  selecte*!  you  with 
??rs  in  your  senatorial  district  to  see  your  representatives  and  senator,  and  enter 
ost  emphatic  prote^^t  a^ain^t  the  passage  of  this  uefariowt  hilL 
on  are  urgeii  to  be  at  Spriui/jield  on  ThurHdaif,  April  29.  You  can  not  spend 
r  money  and  time  more  profitably  and  in  a  better  caune  than  to  be  at  Spring- 
l  on  that  day  and  remainder  of  the  week.  See  others  and  ur^e  them  to  go  willi 
.  Report  at  the  Leland  or  St.  Nicholas.  If  it  is  absolutely  impoasibie  for  you 
:o  be  sure  and  send  some  other  iniJuential  person  in  your  place,  and  write  me 
jm  you  have  selected.    Come  if  you  can. 

tours,  truly,  B.  S.  Tyler, 

Secretary. 

he  W ITS* ESS.  In  i^rder  to  show  the  abufM?a  that  grow  out  of  the  present  system 
?.  I  wish  to  inirociuce  certain  parts  of  a  statement  made  by  me  in  print  on  the 
1  day  of  July,  181*9. 

^  much  of  statement  as  was  introduced  by  witness  follows:; 

On  May  I.  189*)^  there  was  delivered  to  memliers  of  the  board  of  trade  by 
nour  &  Co.  fraudulent  warehouse  receipts  to  the  extent  of  l,yuo,(M>0  busheis  of 
2  spring  wheat. 

The  m;.gniru(1e  of  the  swindle  expos^ed  it  by  attracting  attention  of  members 
he  num  er  of  receipts  that  were  just  regular  on  delivery  day. 
The  directory  promptly  investigated  the  matter,  and  wOien  the  facts  were 
ced  before  tliem  they  almost  unanimotisly  voted  the  entire  Armour  system  of 
rators  irregular. 

As  not  only  our  rules  had  been  violated,  but  also  a  crime  punishable  by 
irlsonmont  in  the  penitentiary  for  from  I  to  10  years  committed,  tha  directory 
ing  the  good  name  and  dignity  of  the  association  to  protect^  caused  a  com- 
tee  to  investigate  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  responsible  for  this  whole- 
-  robbery. 

The  committee,  after  due  investigation,  filed  charges  with  the  directory 
,inBt  Philip  D.  Armour,  Philip  D.  Armour,  jr.,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and  A.  I. 
lentine. 

At  the  trial  before  the  directory  the  facts  were  all  admitted,  but  the  three 
xtours  denied  knowledge  of  the  isi^uing  of  the  receipts,  and  Valentine,  under 
h,  e-xoneratM  them  and  aasuraed  all  the  responsibility. 

The  directors  acciuitt^d  the  Armours  and  convicted  VHlentinc.  and  fixed  the 
lalty  at  3')  years'  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  the  board. 
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''  The  developments  during  the  trial  and  investigation  only  ag^avated  tlie  cm 
It  was  shown  that  warehouse  receipts  to  the  enormous  total  of  about  li .(«)!►  J 
bushels  had  been  manipulated  in  this  way  during  l.'^9:3-lJSth"3,  and  1h9«,  Vtegiuni 
with  the  Cudahy  wheat  deal  in  1898.  The  public  and  members  of  the  board  fa 
been  systematically  plundered  for  3  years;  the  market  depressed  by  delivery 
undesirable  warehouse  receipts,  which  expired  the  day  they  were  delivered,  Si 
were  dated  months  after  the  grain  had  been  received  in  the  elevator.  Mr,  Vah 
tine  stated  under  oath  that  he  manipulated  the  dates,  or  t,2CH),000  bushels  wh( 
receipts,  included  in  the  charges,  so  that  they  would  expire  for  ahippini^  on  Ma^ 
thereby  inducing  shippers  to  take  the  grain  out  of  store." 

The  Witness.  I  will  also  introduce  a  letter  here  of  a  Chicagro  houae.  ah  owl 
another  of  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the  present  systemi  and  how  it  affei 
people. 

(Said  letter  follows:) 

[Nash- Wright  Company,  oommiasion  merchants;  S.  H.  Gre(?loy,515^1«Rl&ltoBni1dttig,Ch]CA| 

Chicaoo,  June  2,  /ATC 

Dear  Sir:  To  illustrate  the  methods  employed  by  public  warehousemen  hi 
toward  country  elevator  proprietors,  we  want  to  cite  a  case  which  recently  occi 
red  in  our  city. 

A  certain  public  warehouseman,  operating  both  public  warehouses  andcleani 
houses,  received  50  cars  of  com  on  one  of  the  roa<l^  entering  Chicago.  The  c*: 
was  duly  inspected  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  passed  the  contract  grad 
either  2  or  2  yellow. 

This  public  warehouseman,  being  himself  a  grain  dealer,  called  re  inspection 
this  corn,  and  asked  that  the  chief  inspector  of  grain  change  the  shipments  f  n 
2  and  2  yellow  to  3  and  4  com,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  leaaeu  the  marl 
value  of  the  com  from  2  to  5  cents  per  bushel. 

The  cars  were  reinspected  as  requested,  and  we  overheard  the  conversation 
which  the  supervising  inspector  of  grain  told  the  representatives  of  this  put 
warehouseman  that  that  corn  was  certainly  of  the  best  quality  which  coma's 
this  market,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  sent  out  in  the  future  to  lessen  1 
grades  of  any  such  fine  quality  of  com  as  that  whit  h  he  insi^ecled. 

It  is  quite  proper  to  infer  that  this  corn  was  bought  from  shippers  m  the  count 
and  it  was  the  aim  and  intention  of  this  elevator  ]>roprietor  to  endeavor  to  in  ji 
the  interests  of  the  shipper,  thus  being  able  to  secure  the  corn  at  heavy  disconi 
in  price. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter,  had  this  com  been  changed  to  the  jxiorer  grad 
to  run  it  into  the  cleaning  house,  inspect  it  out  for  the  grade  to  be  made  2  com 
the  out  inspection,  and  thus  secure  the  2  corn  market  for  the  very  same  cc 
which  he  might  have  bought  as  8  or  4  had  his  scheme  for  changing'  grade  \k 
successful. 

This  circumstance  only  goes  to  show  how  some  yieople  might  attempt  to  thri 
on  the  misfortunes  of  others  with  whom  they  trade. 

Xash -Wright  Company 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  offer?— A.  Nothi 
that  is  not  contained  in  that  printed  matter;  but  I  will  say  that,  in  my  opinit 
the  present  system  of  handling  grain  in  Chicago,  consolidating  the  business 
different  roads  or  of  one  road  into  the  hands  of  one  buyer,  is  a  great  detrime 
not  only  to  the  market,  but  also  to  the  country  through  which  the  roatl  runs. 

(J.  In  what  way  does  it  hurt  the  country  through  which  the  line  tuuh?— A. 
this  way:  Formerly  we  would  have  2  or  3  or  4  grain  buyers,  and  the  tendency  n- 
is  to  have  one  grain  buyer,  and  he  a  cheap  man  on  $4<}  or  |  iO  a  month,  represe 
ing  some  big  house  here,  while  the  other  men  were  permaiient,  with  f amiht^.  n 
it  would  increase  the  business  of  the  town,  and  it  would  l>e  neces?iiary  to  bri 
goods  int.0  the  town  for  them,  and  they  would  buy  their  ^ood^t  at  home  to  a  cexU 
extent  and  make  business  for  that  town:  while  in  tlie  ca^e  of  the  sy.stem  tlmt 
growing  up  now  a  cheap  fellow  like  a  telegraph  operator  will  go  in  and  do  tl 
business  that  formerly  wfts  done  by  one  of  the  i>rominent  business  men  in  1 
town,  or  3  or  4  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  destroys  competition?— A.  It  destroys  compc 
tion,  undoubtedly.  Mr.  Hanley  here  stated  that  when  certain  conditions  es 
they  shut  down  their  elevators — do  not  run;  competition  is  destroyed;  that  is  wl 
has  happened.  The  competition  is  destroyed  and  one  elevator  6b ut^  up.  I 
town  is  affected  to  that  extent  that  one  man  dictates  the  price  of  the  grain. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  this  condition  prevail  outsile  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
A.  It  is  a  growing  condition.    The  original  intention  of  some  lines  oi  road  was 
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B  the  condition  immediate,  but  it  failed.  The  people  who  went  into  the  grain 
ness  as  the  result  of  the  change  in  policy  of  the  railroads  were  not  the  grain 
;  they  had  not  had  this  experience.  For  instance,  Charles  Connselman  jumped 
the  ^rain  business  and  tried  to  mn  two  or  three  hundred  stations.  He  was 
A  grain  man,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  glad  to  sell  out  a  good  many 
iose  stations,  and  then  he  began  to  gradually  establish  the  stations  again,  and 
is  the  case  on  the  St.  Paul  road  now.  The  system  has  grown  up  gradually. 
>rtain  concern  which  to  all  appearances  represents  Armour  &  Company,  but 
ar  a  different  name,  is  gradually  taking  up  the  elevators,  buying  out  the  grain 
ers,  and  going  into  business  under  the  name  of  the  Neola  Elevator  Company, 
in  the  Northwest  you  will  find  when  you  go  up  there  that  whole  lines  of 
is— every  town  on  the  line  of  a  road  has  a  certain  agent  or  buyer-— the  same 
em  there;  not,  in  fact,  like  ours,  because  our  market  is  different  from  any  of 
3ther  markets  in  the  fact  that  we  handle  more  of  other  products  than  wheat, 
be  Northwest  they  are  confined  more  largely  to  wheat.  Of  course  Duluth  is 
ing  so  that  it  handles  a  good  deal  of  grain  now  in  that  direction. 

{By  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanlet.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hill,  if,  in  his  experience  as 
*ain  man,  the  question  of  mixing  grain  is  an  important  matter  in  the  grain 
ness?— A.  So  important  that  no  terminal  elevator  exists  here  to-day.  with 
ibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  has  not  a  mixing  house  connected  with  it. 
lour's  mixing  houses  are  larger  than  his  public  houses  to-day. 
.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "mixing  house?"-— A. 
are  they  manipulate  the  grain— take  the  poor  grades  and  mix  them  together  to 
e  them  represent  a  higher  grade  than  the  poorest  grade  they  have. 

(By  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanley.)  Now,  in  the  reception  of  those  grades,  there  is  a 
3  range  between  what  you  would  call  the  highest  of  a  grade  and  the  lowest — 
t  we  call  the  line  grade— above  and  below  that  point? — A.  Tes. 

How  do  they  dispose  of  the  premium  on  the  nigh  erades,  keep  within  the 
,  and  still  dispose  of  it  as  No.  1?— A.  The  gn^ain  is  sold,  if  it  is  a  high  grade, 
ample,  and  brings  a  premium.  It  is  then  run  through  the  cleaning  house  and 
Lower  grade  of  grain,  not  the  lower  quality  of  the  same  gn^ade,  but  a  lower 
le  entirely 

(Interrupting.)  No.  2  or  No.  3,  for  instance,  would  go  in  with  No.  1?— A. 
;  is  mixed  in  with  it,  and  thathigh-g^^ade^ain  is  brought  down  to  the  lowest 
t.  and  it  will  go  into  the  same  grade  that  it  went  into  before.  Our  market  is 
he  lowest  grade.  That  is  one  of  the  great  detriments  to  the  market  If  a  man 
3  No.  2  wheat  in  Chicago,  or  No.  1  Northern  wheat  in  Chicago,  he  buys  it 
i  the  exxiectation  of  getting  the  very  poorest  wheat  that  will  grade  No.  1  in 
»go. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  that  fix  the  price  of  wheat  injuriously  to  the 
ler? — A.  Certainly.  Speculation  to  a  great  extent  fixes  the  price  of  the  grain, 
in  not  help  it.  It  is  such  an  enormous  speculation ;  and  if  the  speculator  deal- 
in  the  lowest  of  that  grade,  the  poorest  quality  of  that  gn^ade,  takes  it  and  pavs 
t  and  goes  to  the  elevator  to  get  itiie  can  not  expect  to  get  any  better  than  the 
'  poorest  wheat  that  will  come  in  that  gn^ade,  because  no  knows  it  has  passed 
ugh  the  cleaning  house,  through  the  hands  of  the  elevator  men  who  would 
deliver  him  any  better  grade  than  they  have  to.  They  are  ''skinning"  the 
les  down;  they  are  constantly  manipulating  them.  If  they  find  a  car  that  is 
orer  grade  that  will  bring,  say,  10  cents  a  bushel  less,  they  will  mix  the  two 
les. 

,  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanlet.)  Does  not  that  affect  the  price  at  the  terminal 
its? — A.  It  certainly  does,  because  we  do  not  trade  on  grades,  but  we  trade  by 
pie;  and  the  sample  gprade  which  goes  for  export  is  sold  at  a  premium  over  the 
le  that  is  held  in  store  here  and  is  the  speculative  gr&de. 
,  But  no  farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  premium  on  the  grade?— A.  No. 
.  And  the  only  one  who  gets  that  is  the  man  who  mixes  the  grain  and  has  it 
sale?— A.  Yes. 

,  To  what  extent  does  a  premium  exist  upon  those  different  grades?— A.  Oh, 
uies  so  much  you  can  not  estimate  very  closely.    It  is  from  1  cent  to  8  or  4 
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TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  ELLIOT  B.  H0EEI8, 
Fntit  grower  and  dealer,  Sodu9,  N>  F. 

The  cominiBmon  met  at  10.45  a^  m,,  Vice-Cbairman  Phillips  prodding. 
Mr.  Elliott  B.  Norris,  Ijeiiij^  ^Ij^ewom,  testified  at*  follows,  being  ezanu 
tho  topical  jilau  of  inquiry  oii  a^rnculture: 
Q.  fB^vMr.  A.  L.  Harkls,)  You  may  please  state  jronr  name «  redden 

occupation.^ A.  My  name  is  Elliott  B.  Noiris,  SodtiSf  N.  Y.;  my  occnpatioi 
of  a  fanner  uiul  fniit  ^towht  and  dealer. 

y.  Yon  may  stat*?  whether  you  are  connected  in  any  way  with  a  ti 
or ^ani station.  And  if  so,  in  what  wa»?— A,  I  am;  I  am  now  the  master 
Htute  grange  of  the  State  of  New  Y'^orlc. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  po8itii:)n?— A.  Ahont  18  months. 

Q,  As  master  of  the  State  grange,  have  you  traveled  over  the  State? — ^A. 
to  quite  a  large  extent.  I  have  not  heeu  in  all  counties.  I  have  prohably 
some  20  or  2.'j  counties. 

Q.  Have  you  lixal  gnin^e^  in  almost  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State?— 
have  now  eBtablishedgrangt:^  in  all  counties  of  the  State  excepting  about 

Q.  Y'our  travelfi  through  the  State  have  given  you  a  good  knowledge  c 
cultxiral  conditions  there'/— A.  Somewhat, 

Q.  Y'oii  may  state,  if  you  please,  whether  the  laborers  employed  in  a^( 
have  increaned  in  the  last  20  years.  And  if  not,  why  not?— A.  In  my  ;jud 
the  agricultural  lab^irers  durinic  the  |wu?t  20  years  have  increased  som 
There  wan  a  periml.  from  1H^>0,  when  there  was  a  tendency  to  decrease,  on  a 
of  the  large  call  in  the  cities  if  or  lalxjrers,  the  x>riee«  paid  at  that  time  bein 
attractive  and  resulting  in  drawing  quite  a  goodlv  niiml>er  from  the  fam 
they  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  hubbies  and  they  have  for  the  past  ! 
l)een  coming  back  gradually  to  the  farms;  so  I  should  think  that  there 
increase,  or  a  tendency  toward  increase  at  the  present  time,  of  farm  labor 

Q.  What  is  the  difference,  social  and  moral ,  between  the  farm  labore 
compared  with  former  years?— A,  Very  much  better,  A  farm  laborer  to-4 
very  many  more  pri\i leges  than  4^)  years  a^o,  and  a  large  majority  of  tt 
better  informed  in  our  sectit>n  of  the  comitry  than  they  were  25  otSO  yea 
and  their  condition  financially  im  better.  Any  man  that  works  on  the  farm 
if  he  is  inclined  to  b*^  indu>itrious  and  sober — there  is  no  reason  why  hi 
making  a  nice  living  and  doinjic  fully  as  well  as  the  man  empIoj*ing  him. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  improved  machinery  to-day  upon  th<s  demj 
lalxir  upon  the  farm? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  decreased  that  demai 
fa<"t  it  has  opened  new  avenues  of  industry  on  the  farm  that  have  given  € 
ment  to  the  people  that  were  fonnerly  engaged  in  doing  hand  labor:  it  has 
up  new  industries  to  employ  them,  so  that  it  has  not  injured,  hut  has  rathe 
fited,  in  my  judgment^  iji  our  country,  the  condition  ot  labor, 

Q.  Are  they  regularlv  employed?— A.  They  are  reg^ilarly  employed  then 
mrmths  of  the  year  on  farms  as  a  rule,  and  the  majority  of  thorn  areemplo 
most  of  the  13  months — that  ciire  to  be.  There  are  oct^asirjnally  some  men 
men,  that  hire  out  and  work  8  or  9  months  that  are  quite  inclined,  after  tin 
isnp,  to  take  things  a  little  eai^y.  They  have  homes*  perhaps,  where  th 
gregate  together,  the  boys  and  girls,  and  have  a  pretty  lyjood  time  for 
months;  but  those  who  vrish  to  be  engaged  can  fijid  laWr  pretty  much 
months  at  fair  prices, 

Q,  Have  you  any  transient  labor,  especially  in  the  busy  seasons? — ^A,  W 
but  not  as  much  as  we  us4?'d  to  have  years  ago.  We  have  in  certain  lines, 
do  not  have  as  much  transient  labor  to  perform  the  general  harvest  work  1 
used  to  have  in  former  years,  lM?causeil  is  largely  done  by  machinery;  but  \ 
m  our  State  large  new  indiiBtries  that  are  starting— fruit  growing  and  the  h 
ing  of  berries  and  small  fruits — and  when  it  comes  down  to  the  fall  we  hi 
ap|tle  crops  and  all  those.  It  takes  a  good  deal  i^f  transient  labor;  we  1 
employ  quite  largely  outside;  so  that  1  think  that  there  perhaps  has  I 
increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  transient  labor  in  our  State,  especiall} 
Bection  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  are  the  daily  hours  of  agrieultnral  labor  in  your  section? — . 
now  about  W  hours;  that  is  the  established  rule  on  most  farms  now, 

Q,  What  is  the  average  number  »>f  days  they  arn  employed  in  a  year? — I 
is  rather  a  rlifficult  question  to  answer,  but  I* should  say,  from  my  obsei 
from  im)  to2U0, 
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Q.  Do  yon  discover  the  tendency  of  the  agricnltnral  hiborer  to  seek  other 

aployment?— A.  Well,  as  I  said  at  the  bennning,  from  the  years  1890  to  1895 

ere  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  best  and  brightest  men  we  had  in  our  com- 

onity  to  go  off  into  other  pnrsnits,  either  into  railroading  or  moving  into  the 

ties  where  they  became  clerks,  etc.;  bnt  dnring  the  past  2  or  3  years,  especially 

e  past  2  years,  there  is  a  general  retnming  to  tne  farm;  there  seems  to  be  qnite 

tendency  to  go  back  on  the  farms  again;  so  that  we  are  continnaUy  getting 

tter  men  now  than  we  did  4  or  5  years  ago.    For  that  reason  we  are  getting  a  \      '  *i^\'^, 

tter  class  of  people  on  the  farms.    There  was  one  time  there  that  it  was  a  pretty  ^      •         ^  '^  ^.  :| 

ficnlt  matter  to  get  what  we  called  good,  first-class  men  that  we  conld  oepend  ^  '?  ''^•* 

K)n.    We  had  to  take  np  with,  weD,  the  ** rag-tag"  of  all  creation  that  wonld  .'    •      ..   ^ij»**:^ 

me  to  the  farms.    Some  of  the  men  were  not  good  for  anythinsr  else,  and  they  i     .  *V'x  •■i 

3uld  generally  hire  out  to  the  farmers,  and  we  were  obliged  to  ta&e  np  with  that  '   -  ,  -'  ^  I  >i 

ad  of  help;  bnt  dnring  the  past  2  years  there  has  been  a  better  class  of  labor  'y  '*'?  ^ 

ming  to  tne  farms— people  more  intelligent.  "  '    .       :  •  ¥ 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  farm  help? — A.  A  great  deal  of  our  help  is  .•  *^     -  .;*. 

red  now  by  the  day.    They  are  paid  so  much  per  day,  and  they  are  paid  at  the  •*  •  •?  *'^ 

d  of  every  month.    Some  people  continue  with  the  old  practice  of  hiring  by  ' '  •  *'* 

e  8  or  9  months*  system,  and  paying  their  laborers,  settling  np  with  them,  at  the 

d  of  8  or  9  months,  but  the  most  progn^essive  farmers  with  us  now  are  hiring  and 

ying  help  every  month,  and  hire  them  largely  by  such  a  rate  per  day. 

Q.  About  what  ia  the  average  paid?— A.  Tne  average  paid  by  the  month,  where  .    *         :••••? 

ey  are  hired  by  the  month,  is  from  $18  to  $20.  "     j^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  that  by  the  day?— A.  That  is  by  the  month;  and  , .  "     •  *  *i  , 

per  day  is  the  universal  price,  and  the  man  Doards  himself.  .   '.^^j^  ' 

Q.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  pay  where  the  farmer  boards  the  man —  ^  «'  ....>»'^ 

tiere  he  lives  in  the  family?— A.  From  about  $17  to  $18  a  month — ^the  very  best 


*■  Vi*, 


Bu;  some  of  them  get  as  high  as  $18  per  month.  T      *       ..        •'^.J 

(^.  What  does  that  include? — A.  For  a  single  man  that  includes  as  a  rule  only  "        -     \.  ii^' 

eir  board  and  lodging.    Their  washing  is  oone  outside.  ■•  ^*. 

^.  Do  you  i)ay  in  cash?— A.  Farm  laborers,  especially  those  single  men,  are  all 
id  in  cash .    Men  that  have  families ,  some  of  them ,  are  paid  off  from  the  produce 

the  farm,  such  as  flour  and  feed  for  their  cow,  if  they  keep  one,  or  they  keep  a  .     *     ^ 

w  for  them  at  so  much  per  week.  There  are  two  or  three  systems  of  hiring, 
here  a  man  is  hired  that  nas  a  house,  some  farmers  pay  him  so  much  and  he  pays 
r  all  privileges;  pays  for  his  house  and  his  fuel,  and  if  he  keeps  a  cow  or  horse, 

pays  so  much  per  week  for  them ,  and  pays  the  market  price  for  all  produce  that  *  ' 

takes  from  the  farm  that  he  wishes  to  buy  from  the  farmer.    Another  plan  is  •"     ' 

at  the  farmer  furnishes  the  tenant  with  all  privileges  at  such  a  rate  per  month; 
at  is,  for  men  who  are  tenants.  Which  plan  is  adopted  the  most  extensively  I  am 
t  prepared  to  say,  but  I  judge  the  plan  that  they  are  getting  largely  into  now, 

paying  a  man  so  much  and  ne  pays  for  all  privileges,  is  foimd  to  be  most  satis- 
3tory.  In  our  farm  operations  we  have  a  system  of  time  cards.  Wehave  afore- 
in  for  each  farm ,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  every  man  is  charged  up  with  what  •  **  -       , . 

>rk  he  does  and  for  every  horse  on  the  farm ,  so  that  at  the  end  of'  the  month  we  can 
1  what  every  man  has  been  doing  and  what  we  have  paid  him  and  what  every 
rse  on  the  farm  has  done,  BO  we  have  a  correct  account  of  our  expenses.  At  the  end 

each  month  we  can  tell  just  what  is  charged  up  to  each  crop.  Whatever  the 
>p  be,  whether  apples  or  grapes,  or  wheat,  oats  or  barley,  or  anything  of  that  ■ 

id,  it  is  all  charged  to  that  particular  crop,  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done,  and  ^ 

the  end  of  the  year  if  we  find  out  that  a  certain  crop  has  not  been  paying,  we  ,     '  * 

Btty  near  quit  doing  that  kind  of  business.    My  idea  is  that  the  nearer  the  farmers  . 

me  to  a  correct  system  of  accounting,  or  knowing  what  they  are  doing,  the  better 
By  will  come  out,  and  nearer  they  will  know  what  they  are  doing  every  year.  * 

I  a  general  rule,  the  farmer  in  our  country  knows  he  puts  so  much  money  into  his  .       • ; 

siness,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  he  has  a  certain  amount  in  his  pocket  he  has 
ide  something,  and  if  not  he  does  not  know  where  it  has  gone  to.  '  .      .  • 

5.  What  privileges  go  with  the  tenant's  house?— A.  Not  any,  except  the  rent  of  ... 

B  house;  and  occasionally  farmers  that  have  it  furnish  the  nrewooa — give  them 
B  wood  for  their  family  and  a  team  to  draw  it;  and  that  is  all;  but  as  a  rule  they 
st  simply  furnish  the  house. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  your  State,  then,  they  bum  wood  chiefly?  Do  they 
m  coal? — ^A.  Not  so  extensively.  Most  every  farmer  has  wood;  but  that  is  fast 
ing  done  away  with:  and,  as  I  stated  a  little  while  ago.  they  are  coming  to  the 
m  where  a  man  is  paying  for  everything  he  has,  and  he  pays  for  every  privilege, 
efind  it  gives  better  satisfaction.  A  tenant  sometimes  will  think  he  is  not 
tting  something  quite  good  enough,  and  there  is  a  little  difference  in  paying  for 

it  may  cause  a  httle  friction,  but  if  he  buys  his  own  stuff  and  pays  his  own 
)ney  he  knows  what  he  is  getting.    We  think  that  is  the  best  plan,  on  the  whole. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Ha^rris.)  Is  this  custom  generally  practiced  in  differeni 
tions  of  the  State,  or  is  it  only  in  your  locality? — A.  I  think  it  is,  as  a  rule,  ^ 
a  man  has  a  tenant.  Of  course,  I  am  8i)eaking  now  about  men  that  are  hir< 
for  steady  work,  understand,  on  farms  during  the  season.  I  am  not  spe 
particularly  about  day  men.  Day  men  all  pay  for  their  goods — their  hou8( 
and  everytning  they  get  from  the  farmer;  they  pay  him  for  it.  It  is  only  pra 
where  men  are  hired  oy  the  month. 

Q.  Is  the  system  of  renting  land  to  a  tenant  practiced  in  your  State?— A, 
somewhat.  I  think  x)erhaps  at  one  time  it  was  practiced  rather  more  tha 
to-day,  although  there  is  quite  a  gO' d  deal  of  that  done  now.  A  man  r< 
farm  for  so  much,  and  he  has  the  entire  control  of  it  under  a  contract,  agi 
to  do  certain  things;  but  I  think  they  are  more  extensively  working  fan 
shares  now,  and  that  is  a  notable  fact;  that  shows  there  is  &  tendency  to 
back  on  the  farm.  I  noticed  particularly  that  during  the  "pAst  year  a  great 
people  who  have  been  living  m  towns  and  cities  have  come  out'and  rented  f 
or  worked  farms  on  shares — ^P^opl©  who  had  abandoned  that  and  gone  into 
thing  else  4  or  5  years  ago.  Whether  they  are  going  to  make  any  more  moi 
not  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer,  but  there  seems  to  be  at  least  a  tender 
try  it  again  to  see. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  crop  sharing  among  your  tenants? — A.  No  fx 
than  the  working  of  farms  on  snares.  A  man  furnishes  one-half  of  the  see 
does  all  the  work,  and  divides  the  product.    We  have  no  other  plan  of  shai 

Q.  Is  the  division  equal? — A.  Tne  divisions,  as  a  rule,  are  equal.  In 
cases,  where  a  farm  is  worked  and  the  owner  furnishes  the  teams  and  all 
the  tenant  has  one-third.  When  a  man  does  the  work  and  furnishes  hii 
team,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  certain  things,  like  paying  the  taxes,  c 
nishing  some  of  the  small  seeds,  perhaps  the  farmer  agrees  to  pay  a  little 
than  one-half  of  it,  under  certain  conditions,  as  if  they  run  an  evaporator, 
have  a  large  evaporator  industry  in  our  section  of  the  country  in  the  fruit 
ness,  and  if  a  man  does  evaporating  of  the  fruit,  furnishes  help,  etc.,  a  ti 
generally  -p&yB  him  a  little  bonus  for  doing  that  extra  work. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  different  agricultural  industries  as  well  as  fruit  raisi 
A.  It  applies  just  about  the  same. 

Q.  No  particular  difference? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  How  extensively  is  evaporating  carried  on  in 
York  in  the  fruit  business? — A.  It  is  carried  on  very  extensively,  indec 
probably  brines  into  Wayne  County  more  dollars  than  any  other  industry. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  market  for  evaporated  fruit? — A.  All  ove 
world. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  packages  is  it  sent  usually? — A.  The  packages,  as  a  ru] 
put  up  in  50  pound  pine  cases,  and  some  are  put  up  in  halves,  25  poundi 
others  are  put  up  in  2  and  5  pound  paper  pacKages.  That  is  not  very  < 
sively  done.     The  manufacturer  puts  them  up  in  50-pound  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  kind  of  fruit  is  this?— A.  It  takes  all  cl 
Some  farmers  sell  their  orchards  right  out;  the  whole  crop  is  evaporated,  t 
firsts,  seconds,  and  everything. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  apples  and  peaches  both,  or  chiefly  apples? — A.  Chiefly  a 
Peaches  are  not  evaporated  much  in  our  business. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  this  evaporated  fruit  take  the  place  of 
fruits  in  the  principal  cities? — A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Conmionly  used  in  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  and  in  a  great 
private  families  they  use  evai^orated  apples. 

Q.  How  long  and  how  far  will  they  stand  transportation? — A.  It  will  b 
it  is  kept  from  the  air  and  kept  under  proper  conditions — it  should  be  put  ii 
storage  where  it  is  kept  over — we  have  had  it  keep  as  long  as  4  years  and 
out  perfectly  good. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  better  to  evai)orate  a  fruit  crop  than  to  sell  it?— A.  Some 
ers  like  to  get  rid  of  doing  the  work,  and  so  they  sell  their  apples  right  on 
out.  They  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  them.  They  simply  agree  to  d 
their  product  to  the  evaporator,  or  to  give  the  man  the  privilege  of  barre' 
portion  of  that  fruit,  as  tiiey  see  fit;  and  they  do  not  care  to  do  anything  fr 
than  pick  the  apples  off  the  ti-ees  and  put  them  on  tne  ground  for  the  partie 
the  other  people  barrel  them.  It  is  becoming  very  customary  in  our  sect; 
the  country  for  the  buyers  to  do  their  own  packing.  They  have  a  more  un 
way  of  packing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  take  any  liens  on  growing  crops?  Is  ther 
lien  system  in  your  State? — A.  Well,  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  gent 
found'  that  this*^  taking  a  lien  on  a  man's  crop  rather  discourages  him,  do< 
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'e  him  any  show;  and  eyen  if  the  grower  is  what  the  world  terms  **  hard  tip/' 
*y  do  not' adopt  that  system  very  much  with  him,  because  it  disconrag^H  the 
\n  on  the  po  in. 

J,  (By  Mr.  A»  L.  Harris.)  Have  yon  any  people  from  foreign  conntrirs  in 
ar  part  of  the  State?— A.  We  have. 

J.  What  nationalities  predominate? — A.  Germans  and  Hollanders. 
3.  You  may  state,  if  you  will,  what  is  the  character  of  yonr  foreign  immi- 
mts. — A,  The  character  of  the  foreign  inmiig^nts  that  have  come  U^  ovir 
mtry  has  been  very  pHxl, indeed,  and  the  Germans, as  a  mie,  are  qnite  iiLtelli- 
nt,  have  hail  edui^ational  advantages,  more  so  than  the  Hollanders;  and  I  am 
Liik  to  say  to  yon  gentlemen  that  that  foreign  element  controls  to-day,  I  thinks 
*  majority  of  "the  lands  of  Wayne  Conntv.  They  own  them.  They  seem  to  Ix^ 
m  agricultntalists;  they  get  right  into  that  from  the  time  they  get  there,  and 
they  go  to  8ome  famieV  and  stay  with  him  for  abont  10  years  they  generally 
y  the  farm,  and  the  farmer  moves  off  and  goes  to  town  and  takes  tmngs  in%sy\ 
at  11*  about  the  way  the  thing  is  going  with  ns.  And  they  make  first-clasM  citi- 
is,  too:  they  make  i^txnl  citizens. 

}.  Please  state  why  tliis  change  takes  place,  if  yon  know.— A.  Well,  it  takes* 
ice  in  this  way;  that  the  Yankees,  as  a  rule — we  call  them  Yankees — Ameri- 
ns — have  an  idea  that  speculation  is  more  congenial  to  their  minds  than  the 
^rk  of  a  farm,  so  they  go  into  speculation  and  leave  the  Germans  and  Hollanders 
do  the  work,  and  the  first  thing  they  know  they  have  speculated  out  and  the 
*rman  owns  the  farm,  and  the  fellow  moves  to  town  and  lives  from  hand  to 
>uth,and  the  Dotchman  survives.  That  is  about  the  way  it  goes;  simply  l>e- 
iise  the  Aiiierican  Ims,  prhaps,  a  family  of  children  who  think  that  they  ari^  tix> 
:e  to  work  with  their  hands.  They  must  do  something  else — must  either  te;i<h 
lool  or  jump  liehind  a  cr^unter,  or  do  something  of  that  kind.  They  skin  out 
d  leave  the  farming  to  the  farmer.  The  old  man  is  left  to  do  it  himself.  Of 
arse,  the  GeTinan  Ktayn  there.  He  is  a  mifi[hty  good  fellow  and  does  the  thing 
right,  and  by  and  by  the  farmer  sells  the  farm  to  the  German.  The  G^erman8 
work^tbe  boys,  the  ^qrls,  and  everybody — and  the  consequence  is  that  by  and 
he  buys  thi^  farm. 

(J.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  this  foreign  element  to  colonize  or  get 
^ether  and  preserve  their  language  and  habits? — A.  Well,  I  will  say  that  th<'y  are 
ite  clannish,  esx>ecially  the  Hollanders;  I  think  they  are  a  little  more  so  than 
e  Gh?mians.  They  are  "qiii  te  clannish  in  some  things  and  they  are  very  tenari ous 
out  some  thingBf  and  generally,  where  a  leading  Hollander  or  German,  espe* 
illy  a  Hollander,  biiyn  a  farm,  or  if  he  has  anything  to  be  bought  or  sold,  there 
another  Dntehman  ready  to  buy  that,  if  possible,  of  this  Dutchman,  if  h*-  is  a 
rt  of  leadt*r  among  the  in.  So  there  is  (juite  a  tendency  to  get  them  in  little 
ighlx>rhofj<L«i,  Our  eouuty  seat,  Lyons,  is  controlled  by  the  Gerpians;  both  in 
e  town  and  in  the  village  the  Germans  have  the  controlling  power,  politically 
id  every  other  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,  )  The  county  as  well  as  the  town? — A.  No;  just  the  towTi. 
?s,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  you  had  the  Hollanders  and  the  G^rmatiK  all 
►ting  one  way  they  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  county  to-day. 
Q*  I  By  Mr,  A.  L!  Harris.  )  What  effect,  if  any,  does  this  have  upon  the  agri- 
dtnral'indnstry?— A.  It  does  not  affect  it  any  way  detrimentallv.  They  are  a 
>od  clas.*i  of  faniierfl.  They  till  their  soil  well,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  better 
rmers,  as  a  rule,  than  tlie' Americans.  They  are  more  thorough;  they  have 
?en  hrotight  up  in  a  country  where  tillage  was  the  first  step  that  was  instilled 
to  them,  and  they  will  take  up  these  new  lands.  They  are  gre^fellows,  espe- 
aliy  the  Hollanders*,  to  come  into  our  country  and  pick  up  what  we  call  our  muck 
nds,  onr  low  ground,  ditch  them  out,  and  put  them  in  shape.  They  are  great 
lion  raisers:  they  produce  a  large  amount  of  onions  and  celery,  and  all  thoae 
lings;  and  they  are  reclaiming  those  lands;  so  that,  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
ley  are  a  better  cla^s  of  farmers  than  the  Americans.  They  are  really  briiiKing 
s  much  wealth  into  the  Htate  as  the  Americans  are  because  they  are  thorougJi  in 
hiit  they  do;  but,  of  criui  se,  I  do  not  say  this  applies  to  all  of  tnem.  They  have 
Lack  sheep  an  well  us  rithtrs. 

Q.  Wfkuid  you  t'ncour:i|:e  or  discourage  foreign  immigration? — A.  As  far  an  it 
Jects  agriculture  in  our  Htate,  I  would  rather  encourage  than  discourage  the 
lass  of  peojde  that  we  hiive  had.  We  do  not  take  very  much  to  the  Italians  atid 
lat  class  of  people.  Wl'  are  not  troubled  with  the  Italians  as  farm  labor rr^  in 
iir  county  at  all.  They  follow  the  railroads,  and  we  do  not  see  very  much  of 
letn  unless  therti  is  tiome  ,tub  that  they  tarry  on  a  few  weeks;  but  as  farm  lain  >rer8 
lere  are  hardly  any  Italians  in  our  section  of  the  country.  I  am  told  thtit  in 
>nuj  sections  of  the  country  where  they  are  growing  sugar  beets  quite  largely, 
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down  near  Rome,  the;^  hire  ftome  of  theae  Italians  that  live  alongthe  cans 
calculate  to  makf  their  livelihood  on  the  canal  and  railroadii.  They  do  « 
mun^  of  them,  and  their  children  and  women,  to  weed  out  their  sngar  beet 
is  all  I  know  of, 

Q.  Have  yoii  any  suprgestiona  to  make  an  tti  the  reflation  of  foreign  wa 
tion? — A.  Well,  spefdang  for  mv  own  State,  I  do  not  knowaa  I  have  anyt 
offer.  1  tnink  we  are  pretty  well  **atisfied.  Of  course*  there  are  other  sec 
the  country  that  I  can  not  tqieak  for, 

Q,  Have  yon  any  e^doretl  labor? — A.  Very  little.  We  only  had  one  sett! 
Ver>'  few  colored  people  have  come  into  our  locality;  and.  in  fact»  in  tb 
tlM-rV  are  but  ver>^  few  coloriMl  pt?ople.  Right  near  my  town  there  was 
[  I'zliugh  ostate.  Wljen  they  freed  their  ttlaves*  they  Kave  them  a  certain  i 
*A  html;  I  think  there  must  Im^  a  aectiou  there  of  aliout  I.IKK)  u^Tes  which  \ 
to  those  i>eople  in  trust.  When  they  iNM'ome  extinct,  if  they  do,  it  goe8  1 
the  heirs  or  this  estate,  in  the  future,  wjuietime.  Well,  ihnm^  people  havt*  i 
tfressed  at  all;  they  have  had  all  the  opportntiities  «>f  the  foreiirners;  th« 
had  thii*  land  ^ven  to  them,  and  still  they  live  there  n^ht  in  those  little 
that  they  have  lived  in  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  there  is  no  progress  wb 
and  they  are  decreasing  rather  than  increasing,  imH  they  are  an  elemei 
amounts  to  but  very  little, 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reganl  to  the  Sttfficif*ncy  of  your  pul>lic-echo< 
ities?— A,  I  think  that  oiir  puixUc-school  facilities  are  very  grxxK  and  tl 
gro^ang  better.  Tbe  requirements  of  otir  common -Hchool  teacht^rs — thai 
qualifications— are  becoming  more  exacting  ei^erv  year.  The  tciuhers  that 
school  several  years  ago — tanght  a  common  school — ti»-day  can  not  get  a  cert 
they  have  not  the  jiroper  qualiiicationB  to  get  a  certificate.  They  are  fast  ] 
into  our  common  tichools  people  who  have  better  (jualifications.  Regjirdi 
system  of  our  common-flcnoc»l  teaching,  com  paring  the  old  ^ith  the  new. 
as  my  observation  goes,  I  am  not  dead  in  Invt*  with  the  system  of  teaching 
way  some  of  them  are  teaching  nowadays.  I  believe  that  the  lM»st  way  ; 
as  we  um^d  to^liegin  %Wth  the  fundamental  i>art  and  tt^ach  reading,  wii'tij 
spelling,  and  teach  jjeople  the  rnles,  and  tn  know  how  it  is  done.  It  seem 
they  retained  them  better,  Perhai^s  I  aiu  a  little  old-fiishioned,  hut  I  a 
that  our  old  plans  of  teaching,  as  far  as  reading,  writing,  atid  spt^lling  a 
cerned,  were  more  proficient  in  those  (lays  than  they  are  now.  I  judge  tha 
what  hy  my  *nvn  children  and  by  others  that  I  see.  They  seem  to  be  mo 
cient  iu  hpellirig.  It  does  nut  seem  to  me  as  though  we  have  as  good  si>elk 
as  we  used  to  have. 

Q.  Yon  consider,  then,  the  pTiblic-school  cunicnlnm,  as  now  eetablished  i 
State,  sufficient  for  agricultnral  puriKvses  ?~A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  technical  educatitm  in  agriculture?— A,  We  have  some  < 
at  Cornell  every  year,  agricultural  c<»nrses,  short  courses,  that  are  of  veri 
benefit.  Many'of  our  young  men  are  getting  the  benefit  of  those  agric' 
courses,  and  they  have  been  a  gre-at  l>enelit  to  them.  Particularly  th< 
branch,  or  fruit  growing,  or  practical  agriculture,  short  courses  of  10  weeJ 
weeks,  which  some  of  our  yotmg  men  are  taking  up^  and  which  have  bcNem 
gotKl  thing,  I  think, 

Q,  After  getting  that  edncation  are  they  content  to  go  back  to  the  far 
Some  of  them  are  and  .s^ome  of  them  are  not.  As  a  rule,  1  think  they  n 
makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  the  way  a  yonng  man  is  made  up  about  t 
think  if  yon  attempt  t«j  make  farmers  of  winie  young  men  they  would  lieco 
failures,  hecause  they  never  were  born  thiit  way.  I  think  every  man  shc 
allowed  bis  natural  inclination.  If  he  has  an  eye  for  mechanics  he  ough 
inflti'ucted  antl  take  a  jmrticnlar  course  in  that  line;  and  if  he  likes  farmin 
let  him  l>e  a  fanner,  A  man  will  not  be  a  success  in  anything  that  he  d 
like;  he  must  be  in  love  with  his  business,  I  do  not  care*  what  it  is;  that 
experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Fen^LiPS. »  I  would  like  to  recur  to  the  question  of  this  < 
labor.  About  when  were  thf>se  colored  jieople  fieed  in  your  State? — A.  I  f 
was  nearly  r>0  years  ago.  It  was  the  time  the  slaves  were  freed  in  Nei 
State.    I  do  not  remember  the  year. 

Q,  How  many  families  werelhere  in  this  colony?— A.  There  must  have ' 
the  time  they  were  freed  in  the  neighbru'hood  of  l.jO  or  2(HJ  of  thpm. 

Q,  Was  the  hind  divided  up  and  parceled  out  among  Hiem?— A,  Yei>. 
Fitzhugh  owned  in  there  probably  3.0UO  or  4JW0  acTes  or  land;  took  it  uj 
early  day,  Tlie  heirs  of  the  family  still  live  on  the  old  estate,  and  they  ai 
tered,  of  course,  all  over.    The  old  ones,  uf  com  se,  are  all  dead. 
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JL  Hnw  many  are  there  in  this  colony  now;— A.  W»41,  I  shtmlii  htivi*  to  jjoeaa 
that.    I  should  think  50  or  75  of  them.  iuf*ybe  m«)rt\ 

}-  Decreased  nearly  one-half?— A.  They  have  decreaBwl  fully  one-half,  and  of 
arse  as  fast  a^  they  go  out  the  property  is  tenanted  by  white  people. 
4.  Hare  they  had  any  educatioual  facilitiesV^A.  Ju^t  as  good  as  any  of  the 
ler  people  there, 

J.  Qo  to  sc"h<X)l  with  the  white  people? — A.  Had  the  chani'e  to  go  to  school  if 
?y  fto  desired. 

^.  Do  they  have  a  colored  school? — A,  No:  they  could  go  right  along  with  the 
ate  people  if  they  wanted  to.  Thc*re  is  no  objection  to  it, 
J.  Have  quite  a' considerable  portion  of  them  gone  away?— A.  Well.  Home  of 
?m  have  gone  away;  quite  a  gi^d  many  have  gone  out,  but  they  have  sriinply 
Q  out.  That  is  about  tfie  way  of  it.  Of  cour-se  there  are  but  very  few  of  theni. 
^,  Then  this  colony  of  colored  j)eople  has  not  lieen  a  success,  though  they  have 
d  &  gockl  opporttmi'ty? — A*  There  is  not  a  edngle  gmnl  farmer  iu  the  whole  lot, 
}.  The  lana  was  equally  as  good  as  other  lands? — A.  They  have  had  j^orKi  land 
reeled  out  to  them,  and  their  chances  Avere  e(iually  a.s  i^cKid  as  any  other  Amer- 
,B  or  foreigner  that  might  come  iu  there,  but  they  sim^ply  have  been  an  in  dolent 
i«s  of  people  and  have  not  tried  to  do  anything/ 

J,  This  is  in  your  own  county? — A.  It  is  right  in  my  own  town.  I  know  about 
.8.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  inclination  for  any  education  whatever, 
J,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Please  state,  if  yon  ^vill,  the  comimrative  earnings 
capital  now,  as  compared  'witli  foniier  years,  employed  in  agriculture. — A.  I  oo 
t  think  that  there  is  a8  much  money  made  upon  the  capital  employefl  in  agri- 
It  tiral  ijursuits  as  there  was  W  or  40  years  ago,  for  thtt  rea>><m  that  agricultural 
ids  have  depreciated  in  value  and  the  prices  c^f  agricultural  products  have  liki> 
ee  deereasea.  And.  furthermore,  when  the  soil  was  in  ita  ^-irgin  state  it  pro- 
ctd  from  80  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  otjr  section  of  the  State  without 
y  great  amou^nt  of  fitting,  without  any  fertilizer;  but  to-day,  with  a  high  st>ate 
cStivation  and  the  use  of  fertilizer,  the  average  number  of  bushels  ]ier  acre 
'^  decreased  to  abfiut  2-'».  Even  tliis  year,  when  we  had  a  good  wheat  year,  our 
erage  would  not  exceed  *25  bushels  ^Jeracre;  and  aboutthcsamethiug  might  be 
d  of  barley  and  oats.  Our  section  of  the  State  espt^-ially  was  iR*cuiiarly 
apted  to  the  growing  of  barley.  We  used  years  ago  t<i  consider  that  our  barley 
d  our  apples  were  the  crops  that  we  got  our  money  out  of.  But  now  Imrley 
B  just  simply  t>een  wiped  right  out.  In  those  rhivsit  was  considered  a  Y*retty 
V  price  if  you  did  not  get  70  to  75  cents  for  barrey,aiid  oftentimes  we  got  a 
liar  or  lK»tter;  and  the  ])rice  got  reduceil  do^vn  to  alwut  *W)  or  35  ♦■ents,  and  people 
ictically  stoppi^d  raising  it,  80  that  the  best  barley  section  of  our  Stnto  to-day 
prai;tir*ally  tint  of  the  growth  of  thecroj*  entirely.  I  think  it  would  lie  fair  to 
y,  in  mv  tuvm  where  I  live,  that  there  is  not  1,0W  btislielsof  barley  grovm  this 
tson,  where  they  used  to  produce  25.000  to  40:tK>0  bushels  in  the  town. 
ij.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  decrease?— A.  The  1* nv  ]jric«^  It  did  not  pa>;  to 
Lse  the  barley.  And,  more  than  that,  we  usi-d  to  have  a  very  large  malting 
iustry.  In  our  county  particularly  there  were  several  very  large  malt  houses; 
d  when  this  trust  system  began  to  take  hold  they  just  closed  up  all  hut  one 
9tty  much  and  l)egan  to  buy  Western  barley,  and  f>iir  ptniple  stop]ied  raising  it. 
uimoeel  may  say  that  the  system  of  adulterating  iiijilt,  using  otner  products  in 
B  place  r»f  barlev  malt  to  make  beer  of,  has  had  another  large  effect  in  decreasing 
a  raising  of  barley. 

tj.  What  effec.-t,  if  any,  has  the  barley  imported  from  Canada  had  uiK>n  the 
ices? — A.  Not  any.  We  never  felt  anyVisible  1  ffect  froiti  that,  because  tJie  duty 
at  we  have  to  pay  on  Canada  barley  pmctir'ally  wiin^s  that  out.  The  claim  of 
e  malsters  has  t>een  that  Canada  barley  made  a  little  hghter  malt  antl  a  little 
t  ujore  of  it,  as  their  barley  has  a  little  finer  shell  than  ours.  Of  course  that 
i»  the  plea  the  malsters  always  made  in  order  that  they  might  buy  some  of  our 
J*t  barlev  at  a  little  less  than  the  Canada  price.  That  was  used  as  an  argument 
r  several  years.  But  the  CauMxla  barley  has  never  affected  us  in  any  manner 
aatever.  It  has  never  been  in  it.  It  has  been  the  adulteration  <jf  the  malt  jirod- 
ts  in  beer  that  has  destroyed  the  Tjarley  growing  business  in  our  country%  I 
ink. 

Q,  What  is  the  earning  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture  comnared  with  cap- 
u  invested  in  other  industries?— A-  Oh.  it  is  not  to  be  comparea  at  the  present 
^e.  It  is  not  a  quarter — the  eaniing  of  agiiciilture  as  compared  with  banks  or 
tTcantile  pm-suits — at  the  present  thue.  lam  not  going  to  say  tliat  this  con- 
tion  has  prevailed  for  the  last  ten  years,  because  tliere  lias  been  a  large  depre- 
ation,  as  you  kaow^  in  all  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests;  but  at  the 
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Cient  time  there  in  a  big  boom  in  thoae  thing^t,  and  there  is  not  a  very  m 
m  in  agrifiilture* 

Q,  Well,  spen.king'  of  the  uverai^;  apeakiuR  of  the  stHte  of  investtnt^nt 
taking  into  consideration  the  risk,  —A.  Well ,  from  the  tim<  nmt  of  money  em 
in  agriculture  as  compared  ^A^th  other  biii^iness,  say  for  tlio  last  20  years,  ^ 
as  many  have  maDagod  to  live  as  thero  are  in  any  i>th*:'r  business.  But  w 
not  Been  any  partinilar  advance  in  pricen  in  agricnlture,  unless  there  be  a 
age.  Of  course  whenever  thert^  is  a  shortage  of  a  crop  people  can  get 
wnen  they  have  too  much  they  niiiKt  find  a  market  to  get  nd  of  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  taxation  of  agricultural  property! 
think  that  landed  property  is  x>a>ing  an  xinfair  rate  or  taxation  as  comiian: 
other  projjerty  to-day.  I  mean  to  say  by  that  that  all  landed  property,  real 
ia  viaitjle;  the  rtsM^ssorn  get  it;  but  if  a  man  has  money  he  covers  it  up  in 
and  other  things^,  and  it  slips  away,  and  they  <lo  not  get  it.  I  think  real  & 
paying  an  unjust  proportion  of  the  taxation  in  tliifi  particular  State  as  coi 
with  personal  property,  and  the  fault  is  largely  b^^cause  the  system  does  no 
personal  proi^^rty. 

Q.  Is  it  exempt  by  law? — A.  No,  not  exempt. 

^.  How  do  they  get  clear  rm  the  listing  of  their  property?^ — A,  When  the  a 
comes  around  to  a  man  who  owns  Government  rM>n*bi  or  something  else  1 
that  around;  manages  to  get  out  of  pa>ing  on  that  line  usually. 

Q.  Do  you  tax  note.s,  stoekw,  and  .Hecnrities  outside  of  Government  bone 
We  do  if  we  can  find  them.  If  a  man  has  anv  notes  he  generally  does  m 
them  about  the  time  the  assessor  comes  aromid. 

Q.  Then  the  fault  in  in  the  execution  ot  the  law?— A,  It  is  in  the  execm 
the  law  largely,  or  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  eystem  seeons  to  l>e  deftt 
bemg  enforced  for  some  reason.  The  fact  of  tlie  business  isi,  if  a  man  has 
it  lays  out  tbere;  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it:  there  is  no  i-overiug  it 

Q.  The  same  way  with  chattel  property? — A,  Exactly^ 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestious  ti>  make  as  to  amendments  to  your  la 
would  secure  a  more  eq'iiitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation? — A, 
I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any  plan  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  present  intell 
to  this  board  at  thiM  time.  * 

Q.  Have  yi>u  tried  anji^hing  different  from  ynui*  t>ree4eut  plan? — A.  W 
resolved  and  resolved  everything*  every  year,  before  the  It.'gishiturts  but 
thing  alwavs  comes  up  that  we  get  beaten  out  of  reaching  this  personal  pi 
problem,  t'erhaps  the  most  vexed  question  we  have  in  our  State  to-da; 
etfui table  systiTn  of  taxation  of  all  kinds  of  property;  and  it  is  one  that  i! 
studied  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  perhaps  we  may.  in  the  near  future,  reac 
plan  that  may  be  bejieficiah  But  for  me  to  express  my  iniiid  about  that 
this  time,  I  should  not  care  to  do  it,  because  I  am  not  prepared  to  put  an 
in  tangible  shape;  only  T  can  siiy  this  much:  That  I  think  all  classes  of  pi 
should  tear  an  equitable  projjortion,  Just  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  sho 
rea<^hed  by  a  system  of  law  that  would  enforce  it,  to  reach  all  classes  ol 
ertv.  whether  it  be  a  listing  system  or  sijme  other  system. 

(J.  What,  if  any,  has  been  the  de<:line  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pr<:»di 
say.  the  last  20  years?— A.  Prices  have  declined  m  30  years  on  wheat  and 
and  meats  of  all  kind.s  fully  15  per  cent,  until  just  at  the  prestmt  time,  or  p 
during  the  pa.st  year,  ther*^  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  price  of  meats  to  in 
for  the  refiaon  that  there  is  a  shortage  in  both  cattle  and  sheep,  not,  jjerh 
hogs.  The  cause  of  it  is  perhaps  overproduction;  we  are  producing  p 
more,  as  a  country,  than  we  are  consuming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  say  that  the  prices  of  farm  products 
last  30  years  have  decrea.s<?d  15  i)er  cent?— A.  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  rias  the  c<jst  of  ]iroducing  tht»se  prrjducts  docrf-ase*!  in  pn»portion? — , 
it  hiis  not:  it  has  ratlier  increased.    That  is  the  trouble  with  the  farmer. 

Q.  That  would  leave  the  fanner  in  a  comparatively  worse  condition  to*di 
he  w^as  20  years  ago,  woiald  it? — A.  I  think,  on  the  average,  the  farmers 
older  sectionfl  of  the  country  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  1^ 
ago  financially. 

Q.  In  \iew  of  the  improved  methods  of  fanning,  is  it  not  generally  ac 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  rednced?— A.  Well,  that  haii  been  attempts 
ahow^i;  that  witn  the  use  of  machinery,  etc..  the  cost  of  production  hti 
reduced,  and  I  do  Ufit  doubt  hut  what  that  is  true  in  the  West;  but.  as 
before,  the  cost  of  growing  a  crop  in  the  older  countries  has  increased,  a 
price  of  the  product  has  decreased,  and  the  labor  system  has  not  change 
twice  a»  high  now,  almost,  as  it  waii  after  the  war. 
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}.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  productivity  uf  the*  fM>il  has  depreciated? — 
Yes. 

J.  Prnliably  nearly  one-third?— A.  Yes;  and  in  many  cases  more  than  one-half . 
e  cost  of  fertilizing  has  increased. 

J.  Will  yon  state  that » approximately,  per  acre  under  cnltivation?— A.  No  man 
kt  is  putting  in  a  crop  of  wheat  ur  a  Vrop  of  barley,  where  they  raise  it,  thinks 
nsinj?  less  than  one  ton  of  fertilizer  i^  r  acre,  and  that  wonld  cost  $25  an  acre. 

0  not  know  whether  they  are  giving  ns  as  good  gcwKli*  now  as  formerly  or  wot; 
t  the  price  has  not  l>een  far  from  $25  f'lr  the  last  HI  year», 

J.  Well,  those  two  itemei  of  expense  in  a  large  measnre  explains  the  failure  of 
Miuction  in  the  older  farming  section:^?— A.  Yes.  As  I  stud  l>efore,  the  mil  in 
vir^n  state  was  producing  large  crops  without  any  fertilizers  whatever, 
rge  wheat  crops  were  raised.  I  can  mnember  when  I  was  h  b>y  we  usi^l  to 
se  3*>  or  40  Imshels.  and  our  fatberw  u^»h1  an  old-fashioned  drag  and  tipwd  the 

1  over  a  little  hit  and  threw  down  the  wheat  and  raised  a  big  crop.  That  is 
.  To-day  you  must  fit  your  land  almost  like  a  amnmer  fallow,  osntg  all  the 
proved  methods  and  ouichinerVt  put  in  fertilizers  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  and  a 
If  an  acre:  and  when  we  come  ta  raise  wheat  for  ti<>  cents  a  bushel,  you  can 
*  where  the  farmer  is. 

;j.  The  farmer  who  has  160  acres  nsnally  has  how  many  acres  under  cultiva- 
n  in  your  coimtry?— A.  If  the  farmcT  has  goo^l  tillable  land  he  will  have 
:»bably  100  acres  of  that  land  under  tillage. 

J,  And  will  the  same  fertilizer  he  rec^uired  for  raising  other  cn>ps?— A.  Ntit  so 
gely;  aJtbimgh  it  used  to  require  abmt  the  same  to  gi  ow  a  barley  crop;  but 
!  did  not  consider  with  oats  that  w*'  needed  over  half. 
3.  Thin,  the  item  is  not  a  very  large ^>ne? — ^A.  Y' s. 

5.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris/)  Yi'm  spoke  about  the  decline  in  value  of  your  agri- 
Itural  lands.  Is  that  owing  to  tfie  smaller  productimi  and  lower  prices? — A, 
^s.  The  real  cause  of  the  matter  is,  at  the  ratio  that  w«"  were  continuing  on, 
B  way  we  were  going  an<l  driving  there,  the  agrit  iilture  in  the  older  iiart  of 
ta  conntrv— the  Eastern  States — was  fast  becomim;  a  thing,  as  you  might  say, 
n  est.     Evt:?ryl>ody  was  trying  to  gi-t  lid  of  a  farm  rtimply  because  there  was 

][iay  in  it.  They  could  not  get  any  itioney  out  nf  it.  That  is»  where  they 
vended  entirely  tipon  growing  cereals. ;  depended  upon  the  growing  of  wheat, 
rley,  and  oats  in  the  olrl-tashioned  way  of  farming.  Every  man  was  traveling 
St  as  fast  to  the  jioorhouse  as  he  could  get  ther<3  beriiuse  he  was  coming  out 
ery  year  a  little  worse  than  he  wss  \h*^  year  before.  That  is  simidy  the  main 
mldewith  the  farmers  trwlay  in  tin*  E;istem  States,  that  they  have  run  bt^hind, 
id  have  had  to  mortgage  their  faniis,  EHid  the  interest  and  the  depreciation  in 
ices  have  u&ed  them  up.    That  is  all  tliere  is  to  it. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Fari^uh.vr.)  What  flass  of  products  has  suecwded  the  cerealw? — 
.  In  otir  country  diversifieil  farming  is  fast  becoming  t  lie  ruling  thing.  Fruit 
owing  is  probably  taking  the  idace  nf  any  other  business  in  our  section  of  the 
imtrv. 

t^.  \frhat  is  yonr  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  i-x tent  of  dairying  now?— A. 
iirving  is  paying  better  just  at  this  ]iresent  tiun-  in  some  <*ertain  sections  of 
tr  State  than"^  it  has  for' the  lait  10  years;  and  why?  Simply  because  they 
ive  been  all  dried  up,  and  there  has  lieen  a  less  prodiution  of  the  flow  of  milk, 
id,  of  course,  it  has  increased  tlie  ^  alue  of  the  prenluct.  It  has  iv  d  hnen  lici^anse 
ose  things  Iiave  brought  any  betttr  prices  pai-ticnlarly.  but  simply  an  atlvance 

price  because  thev  have  not  had  th>'  production.  It  makes  a  ))ig  difference 
ht'ther  yoti  have  a  tiig  crop  of  anything  or  whether  you  have  a  aliortage.  The 
ipply  and  demand  ha\'e  controlh'd  the  prices  largi^ly  in  farm  prodncts.  as  in 
>tatoPB.  and  anything  wt*  gi*i»w,  except  ing,  perhaps,  the  cereals. 
Q.  Ls  dairying  any  mf>re  costly  in  the  State  of  New  York  than  it  is  in  thf^  State 
^  Illinois?— A.  Yes-  I  think  perhaps  it  is,  for  tho  reason  that  their  lamL  in  the 
rst  place,  has  not  been  worth  as  much  per  acre  as  il  is  lure,  and  I  think  in  cer- 
lin  portions  of  the  West  their  grasses  are  as  well  adapted  to  it.  with  a  few  excep- 
ons,  as  those  in  the  Eastern  States.  There  are  only  a  few  of  the  Easteni  Stati'S 
lat  are  especially  adapted—their  grasses — to  make  flutter  and  cheese.  Yon  take 
erkimer,  St.  Lawrence.  Jefferson,  and  Le^vis,  their  grasses  are  iitculiarly  adapted 
if  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  But  this  year  the  reason  thi>  price  has 
Ivanced  sc  hirgely  in  that  locality  is  simply  because  they  liave  all  been  dritd 
p;  they  have  a  shirt  production.  It  never  was  so  dry.  (Jur  State,  as  a  whole, 
(^ver  has  Ik^cd  so  dry  m  the  history  of  our  oldest  iHH>plc:  we  never  had  such  a 
ronth. 

y.  Do  the  Western  dairy  products  come  into  sharp  competition  with  the  New 
ork  products  in  dairying?— A.  They  do.     I  am  fr>ink  to  say  that  I  think  the 
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West  hm  the  better  of  the  EA^t  in  'lairyitiK  today.  Timt  it*,  thair  pnx 
sold  in  large  qoantities  in  the  Eiisteru  mark<^t»  for  tnon*  luniaey  th%u  01 
are  getting. 

Q.  What  if^  yonr  soccoas  i»  the  root  crops  in  eonipanwn  witli  tho  Wes 
toes,  turnips,  and  mtabagaa,  and  so  on? — A.  I  think  thvT^*  Jire  ci^rtain  «e 
onr  t^tate  that  ctAU  grow  potatoes  and  root  crop«.  excopt  iierliaps  the  ann 
They  ran  grow  Bngar  beets  to  better  perfection  in  CaUfr>mia  than  we 
there  are  certain  sections  of  our  State  that  grow  as  gf  mmI  p< »tit<  mi'-p  as  i) 
anywhere.  But  we  are  not  in  it  thi^  yi?ar  be<?an8e  we  have  l)een  swi  dry.  i 
is  going  to  l>e  a  shortage.  The  climatic  contlitions  make  a  big  differen 
cially  on  farm  products. 

Q/  Arc  the  facilities  for  dairying  any  better  in  the  State  of  New  York  t 
are  in  the  West? — A.  I  think  not;  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  goc»d,  I  tl 
there  are  portions  of  the  West  that  excel  the  East  in  the  manufactnj 
butter  to-aay. 

Q.  Butter  and  cheese?— A.  I  would  not  «ay  they  do  in  cheese,  but  I  w 
they  do  iti  tiutter. 

Q.  Ifi  there  any  advantage  to  the  New  York  farmer  in  the  fact  that 
shorter  haul  to  the  New  York  market  than  the  WeHtem  man?— A.  Not  u 
is  woTSir  off,  A  man  living  near  Chicago  or  iKM-eRHililr  to  the  Chicago  n 
better  off  than  the  man  living  up  in  western  New  York. 

Q.  The  farmer  Helling  in  the  Chirag<»  market,  of  coursi*.  sells  at  a  marj^ 
the  New  Yorker? — A.  1  suppose  thev  d^ >,  hh  ti8  a  rule.  What  I  mean  to 
that  a  man  to-day  that  has  to  depemi  u|)on  l(K-al  trunsportation  between 
petitive  points  jh  **  in  the  soup.'  He  can  not  gi^t  the  fair  ecinality  of  r 
exist*  between  <*oiui>elitive  ]x>iuts.  In  other  words,  the  railroads  cali 
make  np  on  the  p kit  fellow  that  lives  in  h+'tween.  He  is  in  betwix*n  1 
ami  they  lire  going  tn  uiuke  up  the  long  haul  on  these  .Hhi»rt>haul  fellows 

Q.   (By  Mr,  RATrFiFoRiJ,)  Do  you  mean  that  the  man  who  is  selling 
to  the  elevators  is  in  the  soup  also? — A.  I  lielieve  he  hms  been» 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  there  yet?— A.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  better  off 
was.    I  do  not  think  he  is  much', 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  is  much  discrimination  ii 
rates  m  Vour  section  of  N(*w  York  State? — A,  Well,  I  think  there  has  b© 
large  discount  made  in  the  way  of  rebates  to  large  shipiien^.  But*  of  co 
argument  used  fi  tr  that  island  I  do  not  know  hut  what  it  is  a  fail*  one.  to<: 
respects— if  I  am  shipping  over  a  line  of  road  thrtn^  or  four  ears  of  stufl 
I  certainly  ought  to  Iw  entitled  to  a  little  bit  of  consideration  over  the  1 
is  only  shipping  one  a  month. 

U.  Is  that  the  \iew  that  the  railroad  manager  usually  takes  in  makinf 
bill?— A.  Well ,  I  rather  judge  that  is  true.  If  yon  w^ere  running  a  large 
and  a  man  should  come  to  yon  and  tell  you.  *'  I  want  $l,fKMJ  worth  of  sti 
is  the  cash; "  and  a  man  should  come  to  you  and  say  "  I  want  a  hundi 
would  be  quite  apt  to  give  that  fellow  a  little  inside,  would  you  not? 
a  thing  that  exists  and  perhaps  exists  on  business  principles,  and  it  is 
hard  thing  to  regulate,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fellow  is  entil 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Harris.  )  Is  there  an  increase  or  dix.'reiise  in  the  acrea 
cultivation  in  yoor  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York? — A.  There  is  a  « 
especially  on  cereals.     The  growing  of  wheat  is  becoming  very  much  de< 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation — <if  croijs. 
I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  think  there  are  other  crcipw  that  are  taking  t 
largely,  i)erhaps,  of  wheat  and  barley.  For  instance,  they  will  now  go  ii 
fruit  growing.  They  keep  that  laud  under  thoroiigh  cTiItivation  jind  tl 
some  other  kind  of  crops.  A  gi*eat  many  people  are  raising  a  good  many 
our  country  now  that  did  not  ndse  lieans  a  few  years  ago;  and  so  the 
being  changed  around  somewhat-  I  do  not  tliink'there  has  been  any  de 
the  cultivation  of  the  farms,  as  a  rule:  there  may  be  exceptional  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  any  kiii)wledge  with  regard  to  tlio  West  and  Northwest 
subject? — A.  Well,  only  i\s  far  as  my  own  personal  knowledge  is  cone 
regard  to  some  land  we  own  there.  There  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to 
prwlucing  wheat  just  as  fast  as  possible,  and  I  think  that  generally 
Anybody  owning  any  land  out  there  wants  to  be  getting  something  out  1 
getting  It  into  condition  to  sell.  If  a  person  wants  to  disclose  of  his  land  t 
he  must  have  it  under  cultivation.     It  must  be  put  in  shape  so  that  a 

{>roduce  something  out  of  it.  I  think  there  is  an  increiise  of  the  agr 
ands  under  cultivation  in  the  West, 

Q.  Has  that  developed  more  rapidly  than  the  wants  of  the  country  dc 
A,  In  .some  years. 
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X  What  effect,  if  any*  bus  that  had  on  prices? — A.  It  has  had  the  effect, 
rlenbt-efily,  to  inake,  |i<?rbai>8,  Houm  luwer  prices,  althongh  I  think  the  prodiic- 
n  of  Tff  heiit  is  j^owing  visioly  less  all  the  time  in  the  £ast,  and  there  must  Cf  r- 
nly  be  an  increai^e  in  the  West  to  ket^p  up  the  ratio  that  we  have  had,  and  I  know 
►m  perFu:>nal  experience  that  yon  can  grow  wheat  in  the  Dakotas — and  in  th<»«e 
I  eat  lantls  out  there  they  can  grow  %¥ht>at  for  50  cents  a  bnshel,  and  even  h  ss. 
I  make  more  clear  money  out  of  it  than  the  farmer  could  grow  it  in  the  East  at 
cents. 

J.  What  have  von  to  aay  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  agriculturists,  its 
riefit.  and  the  objects  j*ought? — A,  My  idea  in  regard  to  that  matter  might  clif- 
■  frpm  fiome  other  p€H>ple,  My  idea  is  that  the  great  need  of  the  aafriculttirist 
organization  and  a  more  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  count rj^ 
d  ©si)ecially  of  his  own  basiness,  1  lK?lieve  that,  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
n  in  all  the  counties;  and  I  am  told— I  do  not  say  this  for  mvself,but  I  am  told 
s  by  one  of  the  ini^tit1lte  force — that  wherever  the  grange — ^I  am  speaking  now 
rticularly  of  the  grange  or  the  farmers'  clubs — wherever  they  have  a  good,  firm 
Id  in  the  county,  they  are  the  mo!?t  prop^essive  farmers,  and  that  they  are  nearer 
to  date  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  than  in  the  counties  where  they 
ve  not  any;  and  from  my  jiersonal  oliK«>rvation,  I  am  sure  that  with  the  or^in- 
ktion  of  the  farmers  there  m  not  only  a  lietter  feeling  among  them,  but  it  is  also 
tieficial  to  them.  I  do  not  look  at  it  i><Thaps  as  some  do.  I  do  not  argue  the 
^anization  of  the  grange  esi>etTially  nn  the  ground  of  its  financial  benefits  aa 
xch  as  I  do  upm  its  educational  and  siM^al  benefits, 

rhe  great  social  l)enefit  of  the  organization  is  that  it  brings  within  the  circle 
&  farmer's  wife  and  bis  hon  and  his  daughter;  brings  them  all  in  as  (me 
uily  inside  of  an  order  where  their  rights  are  all  equal.  And,  of  course, 
th  the  touch  of  shouMer  to  shoulder  in  discussing  subjects  which  pertain 
the  farm  and  bousehoM  anrl  other  business,  it  can  not  help  but  be  a  lieue- 
;  and  socially  it  is  a  grc^t  l>enefit,  because  it  takes  the  hard- worked  house- 
fe — as  many  of  tliem  ai-e  on  the  fanu,  brought  up  to  hard  work — it  takes 
?m  out  away  from  that,  uniting  their  minds  at  least  once  a  week  or  once 
two  weeks,  and  makes  a  new  life  to  them — opens  up  a  new  avenue  of 
jught  and  life  to  them-  and,  as  far  an  I  can  see,  it  has  advanced  the  fanner 
ry  much  in   our  State  since  the  organization  of  the  grange.      I  consider  it  J 

eof  tlie  greatest  organizations  for  the  farmer  that  has  ever  been  effected,  I 

d  it  is  destined  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  farmer.    As  they  be<'ouie  I 

-jre  intelligent  and  itnderstand  better  what  their  needs  are,  they  will  be  better 
epared  to  meet  all  these  great  questionn  that  are  affecting  the  country  to-day. 
'  course,  all  I  can  ]K>itit  you  to  ta  show  you  what  the  order  has  done  is  t<i  say 
i  j^ot  quite  a  finder  in  the  pie  in  getting  our  Department  of  Agriculture  anti 
ttmg  the  commissioiier  ai>i>ointerl.  We  got  an  assistant  in  there  that  used 
he  the  head  of  otir  National  Grange— a  grand,  noble  man;  and  it  has  done 
great  deal  to  build  up  the  farmer  and  is  destined  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
e  are  organized  now  from  the  East  to  the  West  and  from  the  North  to  the 
nith,  with  connecting  links. 

Our  organization  is  not  a  political  one.  We  do  not  advocate  politics  in  the 
M§t,  and  political  discussions  are  never  held  any  further  than  discussing  ques- 
ms  of  pditical  ecrjnomy  nr  things  ot  that  kind.  Partisan  politics  are  never 
scussed  in  the  order »  and  its  ultiraat*^  objects  are  sociability,  fraternity,  iutel- 
^ce;  and,  alstj.  we  aim  at  the  beneficial  part  of  it. 

We  have  organized  fiie-relief  assorijiitins  throughout  our  State,  especially, 
at  have  saved  to  the  fanner  thou  ^iinN  and  thousands  of  dollars  during  the 
Lst  10  years  in  the  way  of  insurauer  on  a  good,  safe  plan;  carrjong  in  our 
mnty,  now,  over  ^,n(Mi.O(K>  of  insurance  just  as  good  as  the  mortgage  on 
ly  first-tdass  farm  in  the  county,  and  there  is  no  squabbling.  If  anyotie 
is  a  fire  he  gets  his  ^lay ;  no  big  oflSf^e  rents  to  pay;  no  big  salaries.  Our  business 
done  on  an  economical,  but  not  any  irig^ardly,  plan. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  You  say  you  discuss  in  the  grange  the  economical  and 
Knal  questionB.  Have  you  ever  dW^ussed  taxation? — A.  There  has  perhaps  been 
^  much  discussion  of  that  as  any  one  subject.  ITiere  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
jme  persons  are  in  favor  of  exempting  personal  property,  and  there  are  others 
ho  favor  taxiiig  it,  and,  of  conrse^  we  get  up  against  the  stump  where  we  are 
ivi^ed. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  the  farmers  all  of  one  mind? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  do 
1  at,  the  same  as  other  people.    They  are  of  one  mind  that  land  is  paying  an 
iifair  proportion  of  the  tax  of  the  country. 
Q.  They  have  settled  on  that  proposition?— A.  That  is  settled. 
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Q,  Why  do  they  not  take  the  next  step  through  organization  to  remedy  i 
They  probably  will  if  yon  give  them  time. 

Q.*  Yon  are  in  hojies  they  will? — A.  We  aro  in  hopes  of  doing  it-  It  is 
partisian  question  and  one  that  ehonld  have  the  twrfst  thought  of  the  Ijest  m 
ha%^e  in  the  country  tixlay.     It  is  one  of  the  leading  qnestionB. 

Q.  fBy  Mt.Ratchford")  Yon  spoke  of  personal-property  taxation.  Ca 
state  to  the  commission  what  percentage  i>f  the  x>er8onal  property  of  yotu 
taxes  are  paid  upon?  Have  you  any  reliable  information  on  that? — A.  I 
and  I  speak  from  memory — I  do  not  think  that  the  personal  proi>erty  of  ouj 
is  ^ying  over  ono-qnarter :  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  that. 

Q,  However,  the  contention  of  the  fanner  is  that  if  personal  propert 
taxed  according  to  its  value,  as  his  possessions  are  taxed,  the  bnr(L?'ns  wo 
lightened  on  liim?^ — A.  Yea.  Wo  are  not  finding  any  fault  with  tmr  Statt 
tion  ;  it  is  merely  nominal,  only  fair.  The  trouble  is  the  local  taxation.  I 
our  own  people  are  as  much  to  blame  for  that  as  anylKxly  elwe.  We  go  on  i 
things  hxjally.  I  live  in  a  rural  town  where  there  are  several  little  \illaj 
remember  wnen  we  only  paid  91.000,  equalized  at  $L<)1>0  on  tax.  That  was 
thing  hx*ally.  To-day  we  are  paying  over  $B,WO.  And  what  is  the  reason? 
largely  on  account  of  bills  that  are  made  that  are  unwarranted,  a  gieat  m 
them .  In  other  words,  we  have  a  lot  of  f  eUowa  in  office,  and  one  savs,  * '  Yon 
me  and  I  will  tickle  you ;  you  vote  for  my  bill  and  I  will  vote  for  yours 
they  pas8  it  through. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  <»f  your  board  of  supervisors? — A.  Board  of  supei 
and  town  boar  da.  It  it*  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  and  in  order  to  destroy  th( 
ness  you  have  to  l>cgin  at  the  bott«3m  and  follow  it  right  up.  It  will  r 
courage  to  do  it»  no  doubt  of  that, 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRis.)  That  would  he  done  at  the  ballot  box?— A.  It 
bo  if  it  cauie  to  that  iK>int. 

Q.  Wlio  fixed  the  rate  of  taxation  for  your  county? — A-  t>ur  State  waoi 
We  call  them  State  tax  commissioners. 

Q,  Wlio  elects  your  State  asseasors? — A.  They  are  apiwinted  by  the  gov 

Q.  Who  fixes  yonr  rate  of  taxation  for  the  township? — A.  The  snpervii 
the  different  t^iwns.  We  call  them  supervisors.  They  are  under  some 
name  in  certain  Btates. 

Q.  How  are  tbey  apiwiinted? — A.  Elected  by  the  people  every  2  years  m 
used  to  \yc  less. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ratchpordj  They  fix  the  value?— A.  They  fix  the  value  wit! 
State  assessors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  goveraor. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Who  fixes  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  property 
it  is  valued?— A.  The  supervisors. 

Q,  Who  electa  your  supervisors  or  appoints  them?— A,  The  people. 

Q.  That  is,  they  fix  the  value  on  the  people  who  elect  them? — A.  What  v 
the  county  bianl,  composed  of  one  8upervi.^:>r  from  each  town  in  the  c* 
meets  with  t!ie  State  assessors  and  they  fix  upon  the  ratio  or  eqnaliEatiou  fo 
town  in  the  county. 

O.  That  is  for  real  estate?— A.  That  is  for  real  estate. 

Q.  Aa  to  your  personal  property? — A.  Our  personal  property— get  it,  if  you 
by  the  assessor. 

"Q.  Aro  not  the  wants  of  the  present  generation  much  greater  than  the  w« 
the  past  generation,  so  far  as  men  go? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that;  hv\ 
would  not  want  oar  people  to  go  back  Vy  the  recollections  of  their  forefat 
going  to  church  barefooted. 

Q.If  you  enjoy  the  luxuries,  do  von  not  have  to  pay  for  them? — A.  1 
true:  but  if  other  j>eople  can  afford  these  luxuries,  why  should  the  farm 
dcurived  of  them  if  they  work  hard  and  share  the  burdens  of  the  Qovem 
Why  should  not  they  have  an  equal  share  with  the  rest  of  them? 

Q.  The  tax  raised  in  the  comity — where  does  that  go  to?^A.  To  the  c-ount: 
and  to  RUx>iKU't  the  porir. 

Q.  Dr>es  any  of  it  gfi  to  the  construe  tion  of  bridges? — A.  Ye^;  there  is  so 
of  it  used  for  bridges  and  for  the  con.struction  of  iiublic  buildings,  like  our  c 
braidings.  Of  course,  when  we  build  a  new  huildingt  that  is  raised  by  as 
appropriation;  but  there  is  so  much  set  aside  for  repairs  every  year;  bu 
&aid  before,  the  large  excess  of  taxes  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  is  \ 
local, 

Q.  Do  you  not  hold  your  local  officers  who  execute  the  law  res^onsibl 
We  do  try  to,  but  what  falls  so  hea^-ily  on  us  is  the  unequal  opjiortunitv  of  y 
at  the  ;>t>rsonal  prox>©rty,  so  much  of  it  escaping  taxation,  and  it  is  shouldei 
the  real  estate. 
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That  is  in  the  execution  of  the  law?— A.  It  is,  largely. 

And  it  b  avoided  hriw— by  perjury?— A.  We  do  not  have  the  oath.  The 
10T  iayB,  "  I  will  hav*?  to  put  yon  down  abont  $5,000  personal."  *'  I  have  not 
;  yon  are  wrong."  He  will  go  into  the  house  and  brine  ont  some  bonds, 
money  is  in  Uni  t**<l  States  bonds,  '*    Ele  will  get  these  bonds.    They  will  pass 

ln)nd8  around,  and  by  and  by  they  will  get  back.  They  have  an  nnder- 
ing.    That  is  done  time  and  time' again.    A  man  who  has  money  works 

way  to  get  rid  of  paying  taxes. 

(By'Mr*  pHrLUPs. )  That  is,  some  men  do? — ^A.  Lots  of  them  do. 
(By  Mr,  A,  L.  Harris.  )  Now,  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  had  better  ask  yon 
IS  the  relative  c<^t  of  pTfxinetion— what  is  the  cost  of  production,  incln<ung 
jst  on  capital,  c^st  of  labor,  and  nther  charjD^es,  of  agricultural  products? — 
oil  want  me  to  tell  you  wliether  it  ha.s  been  increased? 
Yes;  increased  or  decreased? — A.  The  cost  of  production  has  been  increased 
the  fact  that  the  virgin  soil  hai*  departed,  and  we  have  to  keep  up  a  better 
of  cultivation,  have  to  use  artifieial  manures  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  prtMlnction  ktiB  been  increased.  Interest  has  been 
'ed. 

What  have  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  combinations  to  control  prices  of  farm 
lets;  combinations  of  "men  and  money*  I  will  say? — A.  Do  you  mean  to  call 
th  this  the  nndne  si»ecnlation? 

I  have  reference  more  ta  eombiimtiuusof  railroads  and  elevator  men? — ^A. 
o  not  see  ati  nmch  of  that  in  our  State  as  they  do  in  some  other  States.  It 
not  affect  xirt  pm>  materially.  Only  as  regards  local  business,  as  between  non- 
etitive  points.  We  are  not  affectetl  by  that  so  much  as  they  are  in  the  West, 
i*e  we  have  ftuch  a  competition;  so  many  different  lines  of  road,  with  the  old 
[]anal  as  a  balance  wheel,  tlnit  they  can  not  pinch  us  so  hard  as  they  do  out 
;  only  as  lietween  mmcompetitive  jioints.  If  they  catch  us  anywhere  where 
is  Bcp  competition,  in  between  linew.  wo  have  to  take  it.  That  is  all  there  is 
it.    They  will  put  on  t^i  na  just  all  we  will  stand. 

You  have  an  interest  in  the  Northwest;  what  observation  have  you  made 
? — A.  I  think  that  thev  have  taken  advantage  of  us.  The  railroads  and  elevator 
lave  undoubtedly  taken  advantage  ot  the  producer  to  quite  a  large  extent; 
think  that  some  la w»  that  have  lief^n  passed  have  been  tending  to  get  hold 
?m  pr(?tty  flhari*  ont  there*  .ho  they  are  doing  better  than  they  used  to.  They 
tKk  only  about  half,  where  they  uVed  to  take  two-thirds  of  it.  On  the  whole, 
ik  these  coinbinatiotiw  are  not  to  Ik*  countenanced;  in  other  words,  they  are 
nental  to  the  lient  interests  of  agriculture. 

What  effect,  if  any.  doew  dealing  in  futures,  puts  and  calls,  have  on  the  prices 
e  farmer's  prmlnct?— A.  I  think  it  Iran  a  very  bad  influence  indeed,  and  it  is 
ig  that  ought  to  lie  regxilattnl  by  stringent  laws.  If  a  man  wants  to  deal  in 
xrmmodity  let  him  deal  in  what  he  actually  owns.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
lO.OmJ  bushels  of  wheat,  let  him  buy  or  own  10,000  of  wheat,  but  do  not  let 
3uy  lO.lKK)  bnf<hel.H  of  wheat  and  control  50,000,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
ions  valuer,  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  an  unrest  in  the  prices  of  things 
io  actually  exist,  and  affet ts  the  prodncer  more  or  less  injuriously. 
If  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and  variation  of  the  markets,  I  would 
o  have  you  develop  that?— A.  I  conhl,  i^erhaps,  say  a  few  words  on  that  sub- 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  tliia  country.  We  are  a  country  that  produces 
than  we  cimsume,  and  it  should  Vie  a  part  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  our 
n  to  attempt,  which  we  can  readily  do,  to  put  our  products  in  the  Old  World, 
ve  can  do  it  at  luiceH  that  they  can  not  compete  with,  and  can  give  them  a 
r  article  than  they  ever  raiHed.  The  t>pening  of  our  grain  cereals  in  China  is 
r  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  country  in  time — it  will  take  time  to  do  iill  these 
:9.  I  will  state  the  advantage  to  be  tlrawn  on  one  line,  and  you  can  apply 
to  other  things  as  well  as  the  one  I  tell  about,  and  that  is  fruit.    Now,  our 

is  being  sought  to-day  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  England.  In  fact, 
da  and  this  country  are  the  froit-prtHlucing  countries  of  the  world,  and  they 
epending  upon  onf  fruit  to-day  more  than  ever  before.  You  can  just  watch 
.Tt|K>rt.s  every  year  and  see  what  we  are  exi)orting,  and  how  our  exports  are 
asing  from  year  to  year;  and  the  only  question  to  solve  is  how  to  give  these 
te  an  honest  product,  to  give  them  quahty  that  is  as  good  as  they  can  produce 
sse  money  than  they  could  put  it  in  for,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  the 
■ol  of  thetnarket.  If  the  people  want  cmr  stuff,  they  will  buy  it  if  you  will  give 
luality  and  the  price,  and  with  the  opening  of  our  trade  in  foreign  countries 
re  bound  to  be  the  people  of  the  whole  world  to  furnish  these  people  with 
products,  and  it  will  furnish  us  the  means  of  making  up  all  this  supply  and 
md  we  are  talking  about.    We  will  have  the  demand  if  we  will  give  them  the 
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Tnwliiot  ftiifi  fpyt^  t hAiTi  th*»  price,  and  it  is  operninjir  ^P  mare  and  more  evens 
1  li.i  '  i  I  rt?Rtird  to  a^cultnre  if  we  do  not  iiTidertiike 

twin  s  in  soiuo  hhapc  that  we  cun  not  ^et  into  that 

If  tli->  v>,..  jL^jx   >i-  Hi,    .  u*inc«  to  get  m  that  country,  we  are  not  n^'^  - 
whole  world;  we  can  do  It  in  iirice  and  quality;  tbere'is^  no  doubt  al 

tj.  Have  you  any  remedial  legislatiiui  tliat  yon  would  care  to  ph, 
commission?  Lrn^i.  at  Part  III,  and  if  there  is  anything  there  that  yui 
make  any  »ugp:estion.s  on.  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. — A.  Reprarding  th< 
and  com  Din  at  ion  i*,  any  thin  ji^  that  makes  a  monopoly  f»f  a  produet  shoul 
countenanced  by  the  American  pe<:*plo.  That  is  my  judjjrnient,  and  th 
ixisition  of  the  fanuerH  in  the  SXMa^  of  New  York.  There  is  qnit^  a  <3 
lK;tween  what  is  called  ni<mi>poly  and  c<x>iK*ration,  They  are  two  distint 
Any  business  that  is  done  with  the  prospective  view  of  creating  a  v 
against  the  prcxlucer  or  consumer  of  prixlucte  should  be  discount-enanc^ 
American  people.  I  will  say  that  much,  and  on  that  line  you  will  find  th 
will  wcn-k  witli  you,  or  any  line  you  may  develop. 

Regarding  the  oleomargarine  laws,  we  have  already  a  good  law  in  o 
and  It  is  being  very  well  carried  out,  and  should  be  extended  throng 
whole  country. 

In  regard  to  the  o|>eration  of  the  pure-food  lawB,  the  National  Gran 
last  session  pasi^ed  a  re»^olutioii  recommending  legii^lation  securing  ] 
laws.  I  believe  we  are  the  only  nation  on  the  face  of  the  glolK'  that  hi 
protec^ting  its  food  products,  it  is  a  very  important  thing,  A  man  s 
and  produces  a  certain  article  of  ftKxl;  he  stai-ts  out  with  it  pure:  he  p' 
as  a  pure  food;  some  smart  Aleck  comes  out  and  gives  an  article  which  ] 
it  and  puts  enough  adulterant  into  it  to  ruin  everything,  and  in  this 
fellow  undersells  the  other  ;  and  that  is  what  the  whrde  country  is  doi 
are  adulterating  products  so  it  i.s  crfnvding  out  the  manufacture  of  good 

Q,  You  want  Federal  legislation  on  that?— A.  Federal  legislation. 

Q.  And  uniform  State  legislation? — A.  We  want  uniform  laws  to  pre 
products — everything  that  gix^s  into  man  or  beast. 

Now,  regarding  this  last  fiuestion  here:  "  Existing  Federal  and  State  la^ 
vent  the  Bi)read  of  disease  among  domestic  animals*' — there  is  a  limit  U 
believe  that  there  are  vnry  many  men  in  our  own  State  to-day  who  h 
treated  unfairly  under  the  existing  State  law  regarding  tuberculosis,  T 
a  member  of  tlie  institute  force*  Dr.  Sniead .  who  told  me  only  the  other 
this  commission  a]) pointed  by  the  .State,  that  was  traveling  about  the  S 
creating  a  greivt  deal  of  disturbance,  and,  in  irany  cases,  doing  a  ff reat 
to  the  dairymen.  He  said  there  was  not  a  single  case — hardly  a  single 
tlie  State — but  what  would  respond  to  the  tulM*rculosis  test  if  it  was  api 
at  the  right  time,  if  the  animal  was  just  in  the  right  state.  He  Siiid,  ^ 
examijle,  one  man  had  a  herd  of  100  Jersey.s,  and  he  was  seoding  his  mil 
York,  and  these  fellows  went  up  there  and  (luarantined  his  herd — claimt 
a  ghowiog  of  tuberculosis.  He  sjiid,  '*  I  went  up  and  examined  them  m; 
I  said  his  <'attle  were  all  right."  But  that  herd  was  quarantined,  and  the 
with  100  head  of  rows,  and  he  had  to  keep  them  or  subject  himself  to  the 
tlieni  being  kille<l  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  On  the  otlier  hatnU  there  i 
that  are  diseased,  and  the  fellows  are  mighty  anxious  to  have  the  Stiite 
and  pay  fnr  them.  It  is  something  that  works  both  ways,  and  wants  to  h 
caretui  looking  into ;  and  some  Federal  law  shoidd  lie  piissed  regard 
Of  course,  I  am  not  prepired  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  it  ouj 
loiikeil  up, 

(Testimony  cloaad.) 
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C^.  {By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrth.)  You  may  state  your  name,  place  of  re^^id 
occupation. — A,  John  Franklin  Crowell;  75  Wils<jn  street,  Brooklpi,  1 
occupation  I  am  a  teacher  and  a  wiiter  un  economics  and  sociology. 
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Ykml  may  state,  if  you  will,  what  has  been  your  interest  in  the  industry  of 
ilture  in  this  coiintry*— A.  lly  interest  has  been  wholly  with  the  scientific 
f  the  inibject:  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economist  and  sociologist. 
e  been  interested  in  th«*  K*?iieral  conditions  of  the  rural  population,  the 
nent  of  the  pripiilatinn  frrun  the  cities  to  the  country,  and  vice  versa,  and 
igration  of  aj^ricultural  j (copies  in  modem  times,  particularly.  These  are 
n-sTioiis  with  which  I  have  interested  myself  and  on  which  I  should  be  glad 
ak  before  th<:J  cominiv^sidii. 

Sfou  may  state,  if  you  will,  to  what  extent  you  are  conversant  with  the 
try  of  agriculture,  penwumlly,— A.  Well,  I  lived  on  a  farm  most  of  my  life, 
I  was  21 ,  and  at  times  maiia'^wd  the  farm  for  my  father,  so  that  practically 
\'  how  to  farm— that  iss,  Idul  at  one  time — and  have  ever  since  been  interested 
subject  from  n  scientific  standpoint.  My  interest  in  the  subject  has  not 
inancial  in  any  s^nsf ,  but  wholly  that  of  a  scientific  student. 
Bave  you  bc^en  a  contributor  to  periodicals  on  subjects  pertaining  to  agricul- 
-A,  r  have  written  for  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  a  series  of  articles 
rtain  agricultural  tjueations,  mainly  on  the  sugar  question.  I  have  also 
m  on  agriculture  in  Eurrp]ie— the  economical  aspects  of  agriculture  in 
►e— for  the  Annals  of  thi^  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Phila- 
ia,  and  have  e<tuix>ped  myself  in  other  directions  in  the  study  of  agricultural 
0118  in  Europe. 

rhat  study  was  from  ]>e^Jl^^nc^l  observation? — A.  Yes;  from  the  visiting  of 
.  and  the  Vtudy  of  transportation  questions,  as  they  relate  to  agriculture, 
office  of  the  German  department  of  the  interior  and  the  English  board  of 
offices. 

3a ve  you  examined  the  plan  of  inquiry  adopted  by  the  subconmiission  on 
ilturf  of  tJiiK  commission? — A,  Yes. 

ire  there  any  topii'8  in  that  plan  that  you  can  give  information  upon? — ^A. 
k  there  are  certain  topioB  t^>  which  I  have  given  special  attention,  and  on 

I  s<hould  tx-  glad  to  htate  niy  conclusions. 

?lea*ie  do  &o:  and  each  topic  that  you  take  up,  follow  it  out  to  your  satisfac- 
a  giving  the  infomiatrm.— A.  Beginning  with  Part  I,  No.  17:  **  Tendency 
muse — to  presei-^'c  foreij^i  customs  and  languages."  In  the  United  States  a 
part  of  our  apitniitural  lal>*>r  has  come  from  more  or  less  systematic  colo- 
ns. These  '*  colnnieH*  havi*  taken  up  carefully  selected  tracts  of  land,  and 
jy  laid  the  ba&iH  of  a  bi|,'h  tle^ree  of  economic  prosperity.  They  have  not 
5d  the  land  as  the  iiiili\idual  selected  who  dislodged  himself  from  Pennsyl- 
or  MaHsachuHettH  and  w^nt  to  traveling,  but  they  have  selected  it  through 
dly  cht»sen  jif^t-nt**.  iin  a  rah'.  My  observation  of  these  colonies  is  that  they 
ve  their  a>niiMiltiiral  inntiiicts  and  their  agricultural  abilities  on  a  much 
"  level  than  the  American  farmer,  who  has  moved  from  the  East  to  the 
Take  the  hiMtorie  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  who  are  undoubtedly 
lest  farmers  in  the  United  States  to-day,  and  have  maintained  the  country 
J  vicinity  of  Lancaster.  Reading,  AUentown,  and  so  on;  they  have  main- 
i  their  induHtrial  enterjjrii^ej*  amidst  all  changes  of  prices,  rates  of  interest, 
y  on,  so  as  to  increase  tneir  wealth,  maintain  their  standard  of  agriculture, 
eep  np  the  stanclard  of  living,  while  other  sections  of  the  country  have 
jrated  and  lost  ^^roiind,  es]»iM;!ially  in  hard  times. 

By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  that  the»  ection  known  as  Chester  Valley? — A.  Chester 
r  is  largely  Engl  i^h  an d  Scotc  h-Irish — further  south .  It  is  the  section  known 
Berks  sectioxi,  Luncanter  H4»ction,  especially. 

Uong  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  road? — A.  Yes.  After  you  strike 
isqu  e  nanna .  Y< >r  k  i  h  Feu  risy  I vania  Dutch .  That  is  the  locality  with  which 
nant  familiar,  I  have  lived  and  traveled  a  good  deal  amon^  them. 
By  Mr.  Phillipts.  )  Is  then*  any  special  advantage  of  the  soil  in  that  section 
msyl vania  over  the  soO  of  utJier  States  in  the  Union? — A.  There  are  special 
tag-es  in  Lancast?^^  County  particularly,  but  the  capitalization  is  high.  An 
f  land  30  miles  fr^im  Laneanter  sold  for  $200, 15  years  ago.  Capitalization  is 
hnt  at  the  same  time  they  have  always  been  able  to  make  a  very  reasonably 
w'tory  profit,  and  even  a  hi^^h  profit,  out  of  their  land.  So  it  is  the  adapta- 
on  thepart  of  the  farmer  that  enables  him  to  adjust  himself  to  great  changes, 
s  the  English  fanner  doen  constantly  if  he  is  free  to  do  it,  if  he  has  not  any 
;hat  runs  15  vears  ahea<l  that  obliges  him  to  put  in  a  rotation  of  crops  when 
is  little  sale  ?or  that  particular  crop.  The  American  farmer  is  free  to  adjust 
If,  if  he  has  the  agricultural  skill  and  agricultural  instincts  and  keeps  him- 
iformed,  and  maintains  himself  in  a  good  condition;  keeps  up  house,  bams, 

food,  and  clothinj^.  and  lives  well — he  is  able  to  adjust  himself  almost 
liately  to  the  changes;  just  as  the  Lancaster  and  Berks  farmer  turns  to  tobacco 
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when  grains  fail,  or  somethm^  elue.  Now.  theee  are  the  people  who  Imv 
cally  colonizetl  that  secticm  and  kept  it  colonized  for  10()  years,  and  I  th 
success  as  fanners  la  largely  due  to  the  hict  that  they  have  not  taken  pai 
tendency  on  thejiart  of  agricultiiralpeople  generally  to  enjoy  theluinri 
tingni^lied  from  the  Bubetantiale.  That  is,  tliey  live  well— on  the  top  of 
&o  to  speak;  but  they  do  not  waste  their  reaourceB  in  Inxiiries;  they  put 
plus  capital  into  the  f  anns  or  into  the  educatioa  of  their  childi'en.  There 
their  tstrength  lies.     That  is  the  case  with  the  colonies  in  the  Northwest. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAii.)  What  do  you  mean  by  laxuriesV  Trotting 
fine  euuipages,  vitdting  wateriug  plac^es,  etc/f— A.  The  purchase  of  a  b 
every  boy  aa  he  become**  18  years  of  age. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phii.lips.)  Could  that  be  done  in  New  England,  or  the 
Beserve  of  Ohio,  in  a  more  level  cotintrj'? — A.  Yes^  if  their  cofitoma  i 
and  colonial  solidarity  had  been  great  enough  to  hold  them  together 
thene  encroachinentn  on  imrely  business  eiu>acity. 

Q.  Is  Uiit  the  Boil  m  tne  eaHteni  part  or  Pennsylvania  among  the  ver 
the  Unitrd  Btates  for  a  diversity  of  crop^  and  to  maintain  such  a  systei 
speak  or/— A.  Tliat  is  true. 

Q.  15*^t  could  not  be  maintained  »o  well  in  a  level  country,  could  it? 
thn  Allegheny  Mountains,  could  they  diversify  as  much,  or  in  the  hills 
England,  as  much  as  in  Pennsylvania?— A-  I  think  so.     The  nearer  to 
the  greater  th<3  chances  for  divert^ity  are.    In  the  West,  in  the  rich  praii 
they  have  had  the  same  advantages  of  soil,  but  have  gone  on  and  exhai 
soil  until  they  were  obliged  to  rotate  croi>B  in  order  to  get  a  retnm  oti  th< 
Take  the  BcandinavianH  (»f  Minnesota  and  the  Wewt:  tht^re  ib  the  sam 
colonial  solidarity  and  the  same  \itabtv  and  the  same  fidelity  to  the  inl 
agriculture  as  a  ifomeHtic  institution.    The  farm  unit  is  the  life,  center, 
of  the  community.    Their  lands  are,  of  course,  grK^l,  but  at  the  same 
high  level  to  which  agriculture  has  Ijeen  brouglit  in  the  Northwest  and 
I>erity  of  these  farmers  is  due,  in  my  esttniation^to  the  prevalence  of  that 
Holidarity  among  them,  which  resits  causes  whicli  impair  economic  effit 
agricnlttire. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Faic<^uhak.)  Do  you  not  mean  also  the  great  fnigaHty  thai 
among  tnem?— A.  Yes;  of  course,  they  make  m<mey,  and  they  save  theii 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  not  the  develt'iunent  of  that  kind  w 
exhauBted  the  capit^  of  farmers  in  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 
the  general  tendency.  The  process  of  t*xluiustion  of  rural  capital  ha« 
until  men  had  to  go  to  town  because  they  couhl  init  borrow  any  c-apita] 
up  the  farms,  and  could  not  utilize  what  they  had.  They  either  had  to 
now  lands,  where  little  capital  and  labor  w^ere  rtNiuiretL  and  land  thi 
enable  them  to  produce  with  verj"  little  capital,  or  they  had  to  go  to 
where  they  found  no  capital  to  \itilize»  but  had  to  worli  for  wages.  Yc 
find  this  prf)ces8  going  on  with  thee©  colonies  of  foreign  i)eople*i.  Tl 
l>een  Uie  mainstay  and  bulwark  of  progressive  agriculture.  Timt  isnj 
And  the  same  thing  is  evident  in  the  Huguenot  crilon}*  of  North  Carolin 
came  over  from  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  which  ismakingit.*ielf  felt  it 
the  same  manner.  It  caTries  it^  standards  of  agricultural  energy  w*it 
applies  it  to  the  soil  and  rmsts  everything  that  would  detract  from  tl 
level  of  prosperity. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  A.L.Harris-)  What  are  their  habits  of  industry V— A.  1 
desirable  in  the  w^orld.     These  people  in  tlie  Northwest,  you  rtd'er  tor 

Q.  1  referred  to  these  elements  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Germans  and  the 
na^ians— aU.— 'A.  Ah  a  whole. it  seeni,-*  to  me  they  are  highly  industrioue 
thev  work  steadily:  not  any  more  days  in  the  year  than  the  people  on  thei 
of  New  Jersey  do,  but  they  attend  to  their  busiTiess,  is  what  1  mean.  1 
serve  their  property;  tht^y  do  not  leave  their  implements  lie  out  in  the  fi< 
they  have  used  them,  Init  put  them  aw^iy;  they  kee]!  their  houses  aj 
painted  and  in  repair;  they  put  a  part  of  each  year's  surplus  on  the  pro 
maintain  it,  so  the  depreciation  aoes  not  amount  tt^  much  for  any  jn 
ywar;  it  is  spread  i^ut  over  a  series  of  years. 

Q.  Do  they  econc^oiize  their  labor  by  lociking  after  their  crops  when  t 
their  attention? — A.  Yes.  I  should  judge,  from  tJie  Pennsylvania  pet^ple 
larly,  that  they  plant  and  sow  such  crops  as  succeed  each  other  in  the  ( 
the  crop  year,  so  that  no  crop  sufferH  for  lack  of  attention  when  it  is  i 
harvest. 

Q.  Do  they  arrange  their  work  so  that  the  greatest  economy  is  at  i 
apparent?— A.  Yes.  I  should  say  that  is  a  verv  high  grade  of  economy,  t 
of  machinery  as  well  as  in  the  csmployment  of  labor. 
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j.  (By  Mr.  ClaBKE.)  Do  yoa  know  any  place  in  the  United  States  where  the 
•mere  plow  in  clover  for  tertilizin^  the  Boil  to  the  same  extent  that  thene  Dutch 
•n>t?r«  ao  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  I  think  the  ]>ractic*'  U  growing  very  rapidly  in 
'  Carolina,  in  the  Piedmont  section,  as  well  as*  in  theeiujtem  section,  between 
:i  and  Goldsboro. 
^.  i>«j  vou  not  think  the  extraordinary  fertility  is  largely  due  to  that  practice?— 

1  do;  largelv. 
J-  That  might  be  done  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States'/— A,  I  think  8o»    I  am 
t  so  en  re  that  clover  could  be  raised  to  as  mnch  advantage  in  all  soils.    I  think 
»re  is  a  snbstitnte  for  it  in  some  section?. 

3,  (By  Mr.  Hatch fokd.)  You  spoke  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Northwest. 
hat  part  of  their  success  ii  due  to  their  own  tx^onomy,  if  any,  &s  compared  to 
it  which  18  pracHced  by  the  farmer  of  New  England  and  the  Central  and 
uthem  Stateiiy  Are  they  more  frugal,  more  industrious,  harder  working,  and 
>re  careful  ut  their  resources  than  the  farmers*  in  other  sections  of  the  country? — 

They  are  more  given  to  continuous  labor.  Instead  of  hastening  through  with 
?  work  and  having  a  rest  period  ahead^  they  take  their  pleaiiure  in  with  the 
irk.  The  traditions  of  the  Scandina\ian  farmer  are  brought  over  with  them. 
ie  economic  traditions  of  tJie  European  farmer  are  one  of  the  most  valuable 
ieis  in  American  agriculture.  The  ec:oTiomic  traditions  of  the  New  England 
-mer  are  entirely  different.  There  is«  much  more  of  the  siieculative  in  bim,  more 

-  Hp|>o8ition  to  anticipate  prices,  to  meet  the  .supply  and  demiind  through  the 
iitive  system  than  to  wait  for  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  to  produce. 
V  r  words,  he  is  a  man  of  the  city  rather  than  uf  the  country.  Anotlier  part 
your  question  was  the  application  of  resources.  That  might  be  answered  by 
^'ing  that  it  Beems  to  me  the  Scandinavian  farmer  ha«  had  centuries  of  train- 
^  in  the  effort  to  make  a  dollar  go  as  far  as  possible:  he  had  to  do  that  in  his 
tie  patch  of  land  lying  on  the  hillside  or  in  the  valley  out^de  of  the  city  in 
anciinavia.  That  «lme  talent  of  making  much  out  of  small  res*iun-**g  is  brought 
th  him  and  applied  in  this  colonial  comniUTiity  of  which  he  is  part. 
:^.  You  are  fandliar  with  the  conditicans  of  farming  in  the  Southern  States? — 

I  lived  there  7  years,  and  am  fairly  familiar  with  them, 

^.  The  farmers  of  that  section  of  tfie  country  are  perhaps  less  prosperous  than 

the  central  or  eastern  or  even  the  northern  or  western  eections?— A.  Far  lees, 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  Strandinaviant^  of  the  Northwest  would  Ik-*  more 

-ful  in  the  Scjuthem  States,  if  transferred  there  and  colonized,  than  the 

I  s  of  the  South  are  at  the  present  time?— A.  No;  because  you  take  them  out 

I ii.  *limatic  conditions  that  have  made  them,  and  they  w^ould  let  themselves 
wn  very  eaMh .  The  conditions  in  the  South  seem  to  me  to  lie  substantially 
is:  The  generation  of  aide  farmers  has  disapi>«ared,  and  the  new  generation  has 
it  arisen.  There  is  where  farming  Htands;  nobody  to  take  ixjsHeK*don  of  it.  It 
-ks  directive  genius,  lacks  managing  ability,  and  therefore  capital  does  not  go 

that  diret?tion.  The  rewards  of  manufacturing  are  too  great,  the  advantage  of 
boring  for  wage8  in  the  fa<^tory  villages  are  too  great,  comtwired  with  the  iso- 
ted  conditions  in  the  \nllageM  of  the  South,  and  therefore  capitalists  aggregate 
emselves  in  nmnufat  turing.  and  as  few  iK*oi>le  remain  on  the  land  as  possible. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Do  you  n(»t  think  the  building  of  manufiK'tories  in  the 
ral  districts  of  the  South  will  tend  to  encourage  agriculture  V— A.  Undoubtridly  j 
comes  to  be  built  up  from  that  center,  and  agriculture  is  improved  more  or  leas 
ound  the  manufacturing  \illage.  The  old  system  was  built  up  on  the  basis  of 
e  foreign  demand  for  cotton;  the  new  system  has  to  be  budt  up  on  the  basis  of 
imestic  manufacture  as  the  market  chiefly,  and  the  new  generation  of  Southern 
nners  will  have  to  grow  up  to  that  idea.  The  old  generation  caji  not  grasp  it. 
Lju  can  not  expect  a  man  to  t^hange  his  agrRultnral  ideas  after  he  becomes  40 
^ars  of  age.  We  are  made  at  40,  and  can  not  be  made  over  afterwards^. 
Q,  i  By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  We  may  grow?— A.  Yes:  in  that  line  we  have  laid  down 
e  may  fill  out  and  develop,  that,  to  my  mind,  indicateij  the  importance  of 
►veloping  the  S*>uth  along  the  whole  Hue,  and  the  necessity  of  the  &juth  work- 
g  out  its  agricultural  salvation  alimg  this  new  line. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  there  is  a  pjsaibility  of  its  doing  this?— 
.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  that  be  in  the  early  future?— A.  Just  as  early  as  the  generation  grows. 
mean  the  new  generation  on  the  Southern  farm,  btith  colored  and  white. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  was  in  ewlence  before  us  yesterday  that  there  is  a 
?w  tendency  among  industrially  educated  negroes  to  go  into  wmxewhat  remot-e 
stricts,  largely  inhabited  by  blacks,  and  establish  themselveH  up<»n  small  farms, 
u  yr^u  look  tipon  ihat  s|»et.ues  of  coloniziition  with  favor?— A.  Very  mnch,  indeed; 
id' the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  it  >vill  be  the  lack  of  education— I  mean  th© 
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lack  of  wise  direction  ediicatioimlly.    If  the  Southern  States  fail  t«>  gi\ 

divn  of  tht^se  people  the  proper  ccliicational  privileges  in  the  locality 
deney  is  goinff  to  be  checke<i,  because  the  mosft  ambitious  charact-er  in 
to-day  is  among  the  c<ilore<L 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haruis.  )  Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  t 
at  Fiirmville,  Va.?  Thet  e  appears  to  be  a  coloreil  i)OpuUitiun  at  Farmv 
making  scime  rapid  imiinjvement. — A.  No,  I  am  not  informed.  I  ku 
erperiment.  bnt  am  not  t<uftid*»Titly  informed  to  t*peak  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fauquhar.)  What  kind  of  education  would  you  ailvii 
South;  the  experience  of  the  farm  itself  as  they  may  drag  along  and 
come  into  better  habits  of  treatment  of  the  soil,  etc.,  or  iio  ynu  think 
furnished  liy  the  Hchool  pmper,  which  may  last  over  3  or  3  years,  sho 
primary  and  better  phm  of  bringing  in  the  southern  farmer?^ — A,  I  i 
that  an  eilucation  that  i^  not  lirst  diHcipHnary  woiilJ  not  be  of  much  vi 
colored  people;  and  secondly,  an  eilucation  that  is  not  primarily  agric 
itself  would  di- tract  from  their  oscfulne«?B  in  agi"iculture  ratlierthan  i 
that  is,  it  would  probably  cause  them  to  leave  the  farm,  S»>  that  any  w 
scheme  that  would  \h^  successful  would  have  to  first  deal  with  the  tlirt 
then,  fi^econdly,  with  the  plants  and  the  8C»il  ana  the  atmosiihere  and  s< 
child  in  ever>'  agricultural  community  ought  to  be  taught  among  the  fi 
that  it  1  earns,  after  it  can  read,  wTite,  ami  fignre,  what  the  resources  of  ' 
are,  what  the  resources  of  the  community  an%  what  can  be  gotten  nut 
how  to  improve  in  the  utilizatiun  i>f  the  natural  resources  of  the  t  onmi 

Q.  Of  course,  as  Snuthcm  farming  e^taudh  now,  it  is  merely  a  mattei 
bing  fnr  f^xistcn<M:*  and  life? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aj*  to  the  education  prfividt^d  at  Hampton  and  Tuskege*?  and  oth€^ 
the  South  for  the  iiegrf) — would  you  regard  the  time  spent  in  these  sc 
para tory  for  agricultural  life  as  mrtre  advantageous  than  a  lifetime 
the  old  experiment  line.s,  doing  lietter  than  he  did  before? — A.  Unilnuli 
the  o<lucational  problem  must  be  finally  worked  out  in  supplying  tlj 
with  higher  educational  advantages. 

Q.  We  presume,  from  testimniiy,  that  there  are  some  fairly  well  educj 
ers  who  have  cttme  out  of  those  two  institutions.  Is  it  nc^t  practica 
all  over  this  county,  that  one  good  farmer,  not  scientific,  wo  may  8;iy,  I 
farmer  and  the  liest  in  tho  community,  is  the  leader  of  the  communit; 
doubt  about  it;  but  he  is  probably  scientific  in  his  own  way*  though  h 
know  anything  about  chemistry. 

Q.  Would  it  not  naturally  follow,  if  this  education  is  foetercMl  in  tl 
this  very  plan,  whether  f^r  whites  tir  blacks,  ought  to  lie  the  proper  i 
to  start *tii!8  new  epoch? — A.  Ye.s;  I  agree  with  you. 

Q.  Ill  other  woras,  do  yon  not  think  thn  school  is  of  a  greater  adi 
maldng  tho  farmer  in  the  present  age  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago;  br»ok 
knowledge  of  banking,  commerce,  soil,  and  everything  else,  that  it  is  r< 
ing  a  person  higher  and  higher  above  the  old  i>raetical  way  of  simpb 
from  those  who  preceded? — A,  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mn  A.  L.  Hahrih.)  Are  the  pnhlic-Bchool  facilities  and  the  e 
of  the  common  schotds,  where  the  agriculturist  usually  gets  his  edncj 
ficient  for  the  agric nltural  jM-ople? — A.  By  no  means.  The  agricultural 
the  poorest  educated  people  in  the  country,  and  in  Pennsylvania  they 
half  per  capita  from  the  St*ite  fund  what  they  get  in  Philadelphia;  "tl 
rural  districts  get  half  as  much  per  pupil  as  is  paid  per  pupil  to  Philadc 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  countiy  were  transierreu  to  Philadel] 
York,  or  Boiiton  the  people  wouhl  move  away  in  a  mass;  if  they  were 
remain  there  they  would  abnndon  such  a  sch^ lol  system  the  next  day.  1 
school  system  could  exist  if  it  did  not  maintain  a  higher  grade  of  m 
facilities  in  the  cit>'  than  is  maintained  in  the  country,  I  do  not  think  i 
be  gainsaid. 

Q,  To  what  extent  docs  the  fai-mer  take  to  technical  education  alon 
of  agriculture?— A.  If  it  is  rightly  planned  and  properly  taught  he  wil 
indefinite  amount,  but  if  it  consists  in  feeding  70  different  Kinds  of  1 
different  kinds  of  pigs  he  will  not  take  much  stf>rk  in  it.  You  nndersi 
I  mean — technical  education  run  mad.  He  can  not  keep  up  with  all  tl 
nation  and  permutation,  as  we  used  t"  learn  in  the  arithmetic, 

Q.  Is  it  not  profitiilde  for  the  farmer  to  have  a  gond  technical  educ-al 
cable  to  agriculture?— A.  I  think  it  is  necessary.  The  application  of 
agricultural  processes  is  necessai-y- 

Q.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  improvement  we  now  see  among  agri 
largely  due  to  the  education  they  have  received  both  at  agricultaral  co 
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pK^hnical  edncatian  which  they  may  be  taught  in  other  »ehool8  asidi*  from 
—A.    Undoubtedly;  but  my  observation   leads  mo  t+>  believe  that  the 
do  not  go  bat;k  to  the  farms,  and  for  that  reai^oti  distinctively  agrieul- 
jn-nttitions  have  not  found  their  normal  function  yet* 

(  By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  How  far  has  this  technical  edur^ition  been  a  factor  in 
jlonial  localities  you  speak  0^— A.  It  amrnints  to  nothing  practically  a^  far 
»  Pennsylvania  Germans  are  conceni^nl,  and  in  the  Northwest,  I  haveunder- 
»  from  what  I  have  heard  a  representative  of  one  of  these  8t?ho<iU  say,  the 
linaviant  a^e  very  much  more  apt  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages 
tht9  PennsylvanJa  Germans  have  been.  I  think  technical  training  and  the 
ktional  college  have  proved  a  larger  factor  in  the  Northwest  than  they  have 
» Sastem  and  Southern  i^tates. 

P^'  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  yet  in  this  Crerman  colony  they  are  more  advanced 
^  lire  than  they  are  where  they  have  had  more  technical  knowle<ige?— A. 
iiise  they  are  nearer  the  larger  markets,  and  respond  readily  to  the 
nds  of  the  market.  Location  has  the  most  ti>  do  with  it. 
They  are  learning  by  experience  what  others  may  be  taught  by  adence? — A. 
and  that  is  all  the  technical  institutions  can  do,  to' gather  together  the  e^qieri- 
jf  the  hx^ality  and  the  world,  and  apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
i^rs  U*  make  u.se  of  it.  In  this  way  the  sons  and  daughters  go  to  college  and 
\  and  in  various  other  w^ays,  by  diatribution  of  documents  showing  the 
Ls  of  exj)eriments.  and  fanners'  institutes. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,  interrupting.)  Yon  have  been  in  the  lecture  field 
e  farmers*  institutes?— A-  A  little,  not  much. 

How  many  years  have  you  been  at  the  business  of  lecturing  before  farmers* 
utes?— A.  I  have  done  so  only  incidentally. 

You  can  not  state,  then,  the  improvement  you  have  observed  on  account  of 
armers'  institutes?— A.  No;  I  can  not  state  to  what  extent  that  particular 
;y  luis  resulted  in  improvement,  though  I  can  state  that  the  loc^alities  with 
1 1  am  most  familiar,  Lx  all  ties  in  the  East,  have  made  nqiid  advancement  in 
tst  10  years,  brtth  in  the  condition  of  agricultural  labc»r,in  the  capital  earned 
rms,  and  in  the  general  imj^rovement  of  ttie  l«>t*ality;  that  is,  the  ability  of 
Brs  to  send  their  children  to  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
What  has  been  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  on  the  farmer,  of  organizations, 
as  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  National  Grange?  Have  you  made  any 
vation  along  that  line? — A.  The  main  effect  has  been  to  oblige  them  tu  IimjIc 
J  rt'lation  of  agriculture  to  the  world  market  and  the  distributive  system, 
which  agriculture  has  t^j  reckon  constantly.  The  grange  movement  and 
TiiDge  legislation  in  the  Northwest,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  Hoiitli,  and 
^•  hi  cl  in  the  central  South,  and  alun>st  every  agricultural  organization  has 
called  into  existence  by  the  necessity  of  cxjdaining  why  tlie  farmor  was 
Qg  m  .small  a  isjrtiou  of  what  the  consmner  paid  ftjr  farm  products,  and  they 
aealt  with  the  question  in  various  ways  in  the  course  of  the  last  15  or  30 
I. 
Bt^nefirially?— A.  Largely,  t^i  themselves;  not  to  other  interests   in  every 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Potter  law  t<:>  reduce  railroad  rates,  I  think 
inttnence  has  had  a  helpful  effect  on  tratisportation.  As  a  law  it  was  a 
re,  and  they  have  also  recognized  that  it  is  im]K>ssible  to  deal  with  discrimi- 
»a  frrrm  the  standpjint  of  tlie  individual  ('01  riumn wealth.  You  remember 
effort  made  by  Pennsylvania  to  prevent  discrimination;  they  had  the  best 
it  employed;  the  strongest  and  best  newspaiH^rs  in  the  State  were  enlisted  in 
interest;  but  it  iiractically  amounted  to  nothing  because  we  came  to  see 
'(uickly  that  iho  hirger  part  of  couiinerce  was  interstate  rather  than  State, 
that  State  loc^al  rates  were  basetl  on  State  ratios,  competitive  rates. 
Has  not  organization  among  the  farm^^rs  raised  the  staufhird,  not  only  of 
g  but  of  profit  to  the  farmer?— A.  Undoubtedly,  by  improving  Ms  purchiis- 
t>ower.  He  Inis  l)ecome  a  more  intelligent  purchaser  in  that  way,  and 
it  has  given  him  a  larger  view  of  his  function  as  a  member  nf  the  comnui- 

He  has  felt  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  so  intimately  connected  ^^ith 
ther  economic  interests  that  he  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living  in 
r  to  assert  his  equality,  in  order  to  preserve  hia  social  efficiency  as  a  member 
ke  nation. 

Has  Dot  organization  among  the  fanners  Uj  some  eictent  prevented  the 
^tiou  of  the  young  men  from  the  farm  to  the  shop  or  office? — A.  Yesj  I 
Lid  say  It  has. 
It  has  preventeil  the  farmer  lx>j^  from  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  a^icul- 
?~A,  Yes;  has  given  him  association  with  Ms  fellows.  Instead  of  seeing  no 
>rtumty  for  himself  as  a  leader,  he  has  found  an  opportunity  in  the  very  fact 
*cialorganizatii>n. 
a68A 22 
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Q.  Wliat  hasbecm  the  tendency  of  the  intr^^-A'^r  '-irmers'  boy.    Has 

remain  on  tlio  fami,  or  has  he,  as  a  role,  I  gone  into  a  pre 

bnsineas?— A,  I  think  the  general  tendency  1  i  toward  the  profei 

bodneas  of  the  city.  Many  intelligent  farmer  Uiys  are  drivers  or  true 
car  drivers  and  c^ntiuctors;  many  of  these  positions  are  filled  with  fam 
and  the  Navy  in  looking  after  farmers'  boys  n^w*  and  baa  enlisted  a  cos 
nnmber  of  them  to  man  the  ve^ssela  and  make  nn  crews, 
Q-  l8  that  advisable?— A.  Yes;  from  the  etanaiwint  of  the  Navy, 
(^,  D^^es  the  farmer  boy  by  leaving  the  farm  and  goin^r  to  the  town  ce 
number  of  days  employment,  and  thereby  a  greater  pn^nt  at  the  end  of  t 
A.  Yes;  as  a  role,  he  does,  if  he  finds  employment.  I  think  he  is  alway 
and  as  a  nde  he  makes  a  much  more  emcient  employee  than  the  bo: 
been  city  bred,  and  therefore  he  is  naturally  selected  for  his  fidelity,  ft 
BBverance,  for  hia  desire  to  make  thinjtfs  succeed, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  is  not  reafiy  essential  for  a  ver>'  laree  per  c 
farmer  tK>vij  t«>  t^eek  utb*"r  employment?  Being  raised  on  the  hi^mest 
there  is  a  family  of  five  or  sixlniys,  and  not  having  mean»  to  i>ur chase  3 
they  not  seek  other  emplo>-ment  to  a  liu-ge  extent?  By  the  very  nat 
thing,  the  ctrcumstancea  which  surround  the  fanner  boys,  are  the^-  ti.  .t 
to  seek  other  employment? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  nothing  alar  mm 
free  to  go  and  free  to  return,  it  seems  to  me,  provided  a  dollar  of  ca 
a  farm  oolds  out  as  good  a  prospect  of  profit  t*>  the  Imy  as  a  dollar  put 
enterprises  in  the  city.     It  depnudH.  in  the  long  run,uxK>n  whether  €i\ 

Profitably  investeii  in  agriculture  as  elsewhere.  In  France  yon  find  tb 
oy  K^ung  to  the  city  and  working  t<i  accumulate  c^ipit-til,*and  goinj^ 
bu>iug  land,  bujing  a  little  homestead;  so  that  when  work  is  a  little  si 
city,  or  as  he  grows  older,  he  am  fall  back  upon  that  as  a  refuge  and 
maintain  himself.  There,  you  see,  the  movement  of  capital  is  to  an< 
city,  and  the  boy  is  naturally  going  to  fall  back  upcm  tlie  place  of  his  1 
ciations.  The  city  funiishes  very  "few  such  attaclimeuts.  In  this  cot 
process  has  not  begun  t^i  develop  yet.  Out  of  the  development  of  trazud 
from  city  to  country,  iu  which  you  can  take  advautage  of  flush  timee 
and  country,  such  result  is  likely  to  grow,  it  seems  t^i  me, 

Q,  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  as  to  the  compan 
in^  of  capital  engaged  in  fanning  and  other  occupations? — A.  Perha] 
thmg  I  can  do  is  to  take  this  statement.  Thesis  figures  are  made  uj 
census  of  1890,  and  they  are  figures  by  Professor  Emerick.  of  Smith  O 
can  be  found  in  hia  book  on  Agrictiltural  Discontent  in  the  United  Stat 

Comparative  importance  of  farming  in  the  UniUsd  States, 
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Agrictilture  has  invested  $16,000,000,000,  has  8,466,368  workers,  and  1 
value  of  the  product  ia  12,460,000,  tbe  product  per  capita  is  $290. 

Q.  Per  capita  of  workers  engaged  in  the  industry?— A.  Yea» 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  ^>0  is  the  product?— A,  Yes.  percapit 
facturiug  is  represented  by  these  figures:  $6, 52/>, 000,000;  only  about  hal 
workers  as  agriculture.  The  product  Is  not  twice  as  much,  but  approi 
the  pro+luct  \mr  capita  is  nearly  three  timts  as  much.  Mining,  01  couj 
somewhat  by  it^If  as  lieiog  more  purely  syieculative.  Now,  you  cs 
farmers  boy,  if  lie  had  these  figures  before  bis  eyes,  would  not  decide  i 
remaining  on  the  fami.  If  you  are  g^>ing  to  go  by  general  averages 
decisive  argument  in  favor  of 'moving  to  the  city  to  get  some  of  this  exti 
return  on  capital  and  labor  in  manufactures. 

Now,  I  am  not  sijeaking  of  the  cause  of  these  results,  but  simply  poin 
fact  that  this  corresponds  to  the  general  movement  in  this  country, 
reason  agriculture  has  expanded  in  this  country  is  that  we  havn  had 
and  have  admitted  free  lanor  frtuu  foreign  couu tries  to  oc^^upy  this  la 
probably  accounts  for  the  extraordinafy  development  in  agriculturt 
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rdmary  retnmn  on  miiuttf  ac  tnre  are  so  much  greater  than  thoee  on  the  same 
it  of  capital  invested  in  agricnltnre,  that  that  constitntes  the  great  problem 
L'h  wi:^  are  working;  that  m,  we  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  causes  agricnl- 
►  give  so  much  less  per  capita  as  a  retnm  than  goes  to  mannfactnrinff. 
,  in  an-s^'er  in  that  question,  I  shonld  say  that  we  must  remember  that  in 
Itnre  tlie  principal  that  governs  prices  and,  therefore,  the  retnm  on  invest- 
a  cotntM^titif  m;  licit  in  nianxxfactnring,  after  a  certain  limit  of  competition 
;hf*d,  the  inevitable  result  ia  combination,  and  the  combination  has  come 
not  ^y  much  on  acconnt  of  anything  that  existed  in  the  productive  process, 
account  of  the  difficulties  *  »f  aistributing  or  marketing  the  product.  The 
in^,  the  spring  and  etiurce  ">f  combination,  is  found  in  the  effort  to  market 
:ta  m  such  a  way  as*  to  give  an  even  continuous  return  on  capital,  whether 
hI  in  agriculture  or  maimfikcturing.  Manufacturers  run  ahead  so  far  as 
luce  far  beyond  the  demand  of  the  market,  and  every  10  years  or  so  bring 
cunntr>'  a'  depr*4fwiou  in  prices,  ruinous  to  all.  We  see  the  importance  of 
ling  in  the  way  f  if  a  regulative.  There  is  where  the  combination  comes  in. 
ea  the  producer  and  conHumer  lies  the  distributive  system,  and  the  principle 
jvems  the  distributive  By  stem  is  the  principle  of  combination,  while  the 
jle  that  governs  in  agriculture  is  competition.  In  agriculture  prices  tend 
ain  near  the  co8t  of  production;  in  other  words,  the  lowest  leveiof  produc- 
-lowest  level  of  efficiency  of  capital  is  found  in  agriculture.  Manufactur- 
idfl,  after  it  ha8  si>ent  its  Cf)mi)etitive  energy,  to  combine  and  organize  the 
its  ¥nth  a  view  of  controlling  the  production  in  the  interest  of  more  regular 
more  regular  prfjcesa  of  development,  more  regular  prosperity;  manufac- 
tendn  toward  a  higher  and  higher — toward  a  maximum  of  return  on 
I  and  reward  for  lalx»r, 

\  in  the  distril)ntive  t^ystem  which  we  are  thinking  of  in  connection  with 
Iture,  the  principle  of  c<inipf?tition  prevails.  When  you  have  merely  the 
community  in  which  the  farmer  brings  his  products  to  the  home  market 
lie  farm  in  liiw  wagon,  and  backs  up  against  the  curbstone,  and  sells  to  the 
ceeper  when  wlie  gfM^H  around  to  get  her  supply  of  provisions,  you  have  no 
iitive  system;  when  the  EriNtern  farmer  begins  to  produce  for  Europe,  and 
eetem  farmer  for  the  East,  the  distributive  features  come  in  ana  grow 
and  larger,  and  the  great  fimfits  that  arise  are  a  temptation  for  labor  and 
I  to  go  into  that  activity.  So  the  distributive  system  will  increase  and 
Be  until  it  becomea  an  upxiei-  millstone  and  ^nds  heavily  on  the  community, 
illy  if  it  has  any  legislation  which  favors  it  and  is  given  any  advantage  m 
ly  of  premium«'in  tne  way  of  export,  for  example,  or  anything  that  guar- 
to  it  a  profit.  That  seems  to  be  the  condition  at  which  we  have  arrived  at 
esent  time  in  the  United  States,  where  the  distributive  system  is  becoming 
large  feature  between  thf^  producer  of  agricultural  products  and  the  con- 
,  and  under  existing  conditions  the  principle  of  combination  prevails  in  the 
►utive  Hystem. 

T,  under  such  circunistancf^s,  what  is  the  wise  line  of  policy  to  adopt?  It 
to  me  that  the  line  of  policy  is  to  equalize  the  opportunities  of  capital  in 
nition  as  well  as  production ;  that  is  the  safe  line  to  follow.  If  they  are  not 
then  we  waBt  to  know  why  and  wherefore.  That  is  the  reason  I  presented 
ibject,  which  I  did,  to  the  commission  as  a  subject  of  investigation  which 
enable  the  farmer  to  seo  whether,  after  all,  he  was  laboring  unaer  any  great 
antage.  This  discrexiancy  here  [referring  to  preceding  table]  makes  it 
enough  that  hu  is  not  gettui^  a  reward  eauivalent  to  that  which  is  found  in 
factoring  and  dietribution  m  general.  1  class  these  two  under  the  same 
il  head. 

By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  total  value  of  property  in  the  United  States  in  1890, 
recollection  serves  me  right,  was  $60,000,000,000,  and  of  that  $16,000,000,000 
engaged  in  the  farming  industry.  The  census  prior  to  that  showed 
0,000,000  engaged  in  farming,  and  the  census  prior  to  that  $9,000,000,000. 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  valuation  of  personal  property  over 
products,  yet  we  have  opened  up  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  is  very 
The  values  of  farm  lands  are  settling  and  all  other  property  is  advancing 
more  than  the  farm  lands.  Have  you  anymode  for  accounting  for  that 
ncy?— A.  My  explanation  would  lie  in  this:  That  the  rewards  of  capital  and 
are  much  lower  in  agriculture  than  they  are  in  other  lines  of  economic 
ty,  and  that  tends  to  exhaust  the  activity  and  throw  the  capital  out  of  agri- 
•e»  retluce  the  capital,  the  valuation^  and  take  with  it  the  population. 
AlMHit  40  per  cent  of  the  peoide  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  the 
ag  induMtryy— A,  Yes* 
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Q.  Yet  they  ure  not  makiir^  tbe  money  in  proportion  t»>  thuir  niiinb^rx>er 
A.  No;  they  are  not.  But,  1  think,  iho  ox^tlanatinu  lieH  in  the  fiu*t  that, 
the  cause  of  the  diinailvutita^e  may  be  under  which  it  lalH)r»,  it  dties  not 
field  for  inveHtment^ — remnnorativo  inveatment^ — that  manufacturing,  disi 
commerce,  or  other  lin»»ft  of  activity  do. 

Q,  Since  our  continental  roa<h4  have  bcH^n  built,  we  find  there  has  Ik?« 
depreciation  of  land'^  in  the  Middle  and  Eawt4i*m  Stat'Os,  or  more  than 
the  iq^nin*^  up  of  the^e  millions  and  mi  Hi*  ma  of  acres  of  lauds. — A.  Tli 
to  the  growth  i»f  manufacturing  and  commercial  interest><  in  the  East^ 
ciipiUil  finds  a  much  more  remunerative  field  of  investment  than  in  ■ 
in  the  name  hx^ality;  and  then,  again,  when  labor  fiudn  that  it  can 
very  little  ca|iital  outlay  in  the  West,  it  is  apt  to  leave  even  a  som< 
tageoUK  ix>aitiou  in  the  East.    I  meau  a  young  man  who  has  inherit*^ 
mav  not  i^tny  on  it  because  he  sees  he  has  not  the  ca|)ital  ti>  make  it  pr 
and  tliat  the  wume  capital,  if  he  sells  out,  will  enable  liim  to  powsee;^  h 
land  that  in  liable  to  nicreawe  in  value  with  the  growth  of  population  ii 
State.    That  accounts  for  the  deprettiation  in  agricultural  laud. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  not  that  tho  principal  rea^on?^ — A.  I  do  not  li 
it  is  the  principal  reason  toniay,  but  it  ba.M  l>een  f'tr  a  &erie8  of  vears. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Far<vOHar.)  Ib  it  altnj^ether  a  question  of  production  t" 
this  $390  to  the  agriculturist  and  JsW^SKi  to  the  mamifat^turer?  Do  you  t 
poskdble  imder  any  system  of  economies  or  improvement  on  the  farm,  03 
of  crofMH,  in  raise,  for  iuBtauco,  the  wages  of  any  of  the  farm  laborers  i 
beyond  $3  a  ilny't — A,  That  would  dej>eud  on  the  level  of  prices  that  ] 
the  time.  The  farmer  has  to  ivdjuBt  himself  to  the  conditions  out 
demand  for  Ms  product.  If  that  price  i.s  high  enougli  for  hitu  todemam 
$2,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be  safe;  if  it  is  st>  low  that  he  has  to  dis^jH 
all  his  lalxir,  he  may  have  to  re&t^rt  wholly  to  machines,  as  the  British  i 
had  to  resort  to  milking  machines,  because  they  cotild  not  get  laborei 
the  cow^M. 

y.  Is  not  the  farmer  handicapped  in  that  he  can  only  go  so  far  in  prod 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

^.  He  must  add  acres  simply  to  add  to  the  amount  he  produces? — A.  C 
he  18  governed  by  what  we  tn^onomists  call  the  law  of  diminishing  TetQ 
is,  there  is  no  absolute  iK»iut  at  whicJi  ho  must  stop  productitju,  at  whi* 
not  increase  the  product,  but  for  every  addirional  unit  of  capital  and 
will  get  less  than  a  proportionate  return  in  product.  Ni>w,  iu  mauufa<;ti 
law  of  increasing  returns  applies  iu  gerieraL  We  are  8T>eaking  of  gener 
pies  now;  that  is,  if  with  10  Wms,  or  machines  which  feed  looms,  whic! 
it  in  the  manufitcturo  of  the  product,  yoTi  can  turn  out  a  certain  amoim 
net,  with  10  addc*l,  ytm  can  more  than  double  it.  The  law  of  iucreasin 
comes  in,  so  that  the  farmer  is  limited  by  nature  in  a  way  in  which  t 
facjiturer  is  not,  to  a  certain  amount.  This  discrepancy  is  lx)und  to  be  a 
to  that. 

Q.  There  is  an  eoonondc  law,  and  while  you  are  ^Escussing  this  very  t 
can  not  pass  Ijeyond  tluit  law,  Ixrause  it  has  the  approval  of  the  worl 
and  is  accepted  by  all  economists. — A.  Yes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
etpially  clear  tliat  the  land,  which  was  supposed  to  have  reached  tJie 
diminishing  returuH,  can  by  some  discovery  iu  the  art  of  agriculture, 
analysis  of  the  soil,  or  other  modes  of  incrcjisin^  the  efficiency  of  thtj 
made  to  prf  wiuce  a  much  higher  return  than  it  did  under  the  ofder  prii 
older  methods  of  cultivation, 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  wdiy  we  should  not  prmluce  from  ordinary  goo 
this  country  just  as  good  crops  as  thev  do  in  Great  Britain? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  really  the  prodigality  ot'  the  American  farmer  that  is  the  < 
good  deal  of  this  pTo<lnctivity? — A.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  tbe  j 
ruriner  has  not  had  the  ejqierience  of  centuries  back  of  him  which  tht 
farmer  has.  To  mv  mind,  the  English  farmer  is  the  most  capable  farm 
world,  l>ecause  the  Inisiu ess  of  land  holding  and  land  cultivation  are  i 
there,  and  the  fanner  has  simply  his  free  capital  to  put  in  and  pays  rei 
ae  an  interest  on  the  capital  which  the  landlord  has  already  invested  for 
and  drainage,  etc.,  and  he  is  free  t(j  make  tfie  most  out  of  that  64:)il  withi 
recogniztnl  rules  of  cultivation,  and  his  adapti\ity  is  maiTeloiis. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  Are  there  not  climatic  reasons  for  it?  Iu  Engl 
are  not  subject  to  drought  as  they  are  in  this  counti'y;  they  are  not  s 
severe  winters  wiiich  interfere  w^ith  crops  as  ju  many  parts  of  this  count 
is  hardly  one  country  where  it  is  so  even.— A.  I  hatl  the  impression  that 
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^advantages  of  dronffhtw  ixx  this  conntry  are  offset  in  England  by  the  heavy 
^'hich  they  frequently  have.  In  the  last  decade,  for  3  snccessive  years  they 
large prmKirti till  «>f  their  crops  by  rains. 

By  Mr.  FarquharJ  Also  \viud  storms? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  in  spite  of  that 
ceep  np  wheat  growing,  and  gfrow  in  competition  with  many  American 
rs  to  a  certain  extent. 

By  Mr,  A,  L,  Harris.)  Is  it  possible  for  the  American  farmer  with  the 
it  at  acres  that  lie  tills  to  so  carefnlly  fertilize  and  till  the  soil  as  in  Eng- 
-A.  It  is  hardly  |M)«Hible,  and  it  would  not  be  wise.  The  farmer  would  not 
d  if  ho  put  the  Vapital  on  hii  land  that  the  English  farmer  puts  on  his  land. 
merican  farmer  puts  eapit^il  into  his  land  just  as  fast  as  he  can  utilize  it,  as 
,  and  he  dm^s  not  go  mtich  fii8ter  than  the  land  requires.  That  is  rather  on 
It  of  the  state  of  the  demand  from  the  land.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  If 
nner  Bet  up  a  farm  «iich  a»  the  English  farmer  cultivates,  and  invested  the 
>ro|>ortioti  of  capital  in  lalx>r  and  in  machinery,  etc.,  and  farmed  very  much 
me  way,  it  i^  donbtfnl  if  he  could  get  his  return  on  so  high  a  capitalization, 
f.  as  a  rule,  American  fanners  have  gone  just  as  fast  in  improvements,  in 
pitalixation  of  their  fanns,  n«  the  state  of  the  demand  has  justified.  They 
atod  extensively  when  they  had  little  capital;  as  their  capital  increased 
Tttiiually  tiecame  more  inten.sive  in  their  methods;  and  when  capital  falls 
r  a«  3  and  4  per  cent,  then  yon  will  find  that  the  capitalist  will  find  the 
tltnral  investments^  very  far  from  what  it  is  now.  Prices  remaining  the 
they  will  find  in  agncnltnve  an  excellent  ontlay  for  their  capital,  as  they 
the  E>a,st  when  the  We.^t^ni  farm-mortgage  fever  struck  the  countrv.  These 
in-uU  of  capital  to  and  from  the  land  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to 

I  way  clear  to  make  a  sinking  fund  for  himself  in  the  course  of,  say,  6  years, 
lave  yoti  studied  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  farm  property? — ^A.  Yes, 
le  extftnt. 

II  yonr  opinion,  does  the  farm  property  pay  more  than  its  inst  share  of  tax- 
— A.  Yen,  I  think  it  ha«.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  clear  that  the  rate 
atioti  in  many  of  the  States  is  too  high  for  farmers  to  buy  land  and  buy  rural 
•ty.  They  nell  Wcanee  th(^  values  have  declined.  Taking  taxation  into 
it,  it  iB  not  posidhle.  Take  this  instance  in  Massachusetts  with  which 
^1  Clark*?  is  no  donbt  familiar:  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  three 
4go.  in  which  a  nnmlier  of  them  stated  that  they  had  been  paying  at  a  rate  of 
r  |l,(MH>— -I  believe  that  is  the  tax  rate  generally  prevailing  in  rural  Massa- 
lii^and  that  when  they  came  to  sell  those  lands,  those  properties,  on  a 
valuation,  they  realized  !^*^<Ki  and  $700.  Now,  nnder  those  circumstances, 
ie,  their  rate  of  taxation  is  much  higher  than  is  the  case  elsewhere  where 
■ty  gelLs  a  giXMl  deal  ahovr  its  tax  valuation;  and  that  means  that  an  extra 
u  in  plac^ed  on  capital  irn  -t.^d  in  rural  development  which  is  not  placed  on 
1  invested  elsewhere,  < '  THe^inently  the  tide  is  going  to  move  away,  and 
s  are  not  going  to  invest  in  niral  real  estate,  and  its  valuation  is  ^omg  to 
e.  While  that  seemfi  to  m*^  to  be  the  peculiar  burden,  i)eculiar  disadvan- 
ander  which  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  conntry  are  laboring,  I  think  it  is 
18  Qovenior  Roosevelt  has  stated  in  his  recent  message,  that  real  estate  is 
ig  entirely  ttK>  large  a  bnrdtm  of  taxation,  and  tjiat  that  is  especially  true 
Jil  nnX  et^tat^?. 

rhere  i«  no  ijowslble  chance  for  real  estate  to  avoid  the  assessor? — A.  No;  he 
:^e  every  pig  and  cow,  live  stt  ick  as  well  as  real  estate;  he  will  see  everything 
^on  thc^  land. 

W'httt  do  yon  say  in  regard  to  the  decline  of  agricultural  products  in  this 
ry?  If  therii  is  a  decline,  what  has  been  the  cause? — ^A.  Well,  there  has 
ibtedly  been  a  declines    The  lovel  of  agricultural  prices  has  declined  since 

I  Bnbmit  a  diiigiani  taken  from  the  report  of  tne  royal  commission  on 
iltural  depressionH,  and  I  think  it  brings  the  matter  before  one's  mind  in  a 
nient  c^mpaBs.  It  shows  the  g^rowth  of  production  from  1849  to  1872,  the 
alf  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  a  growth  of  about  70  per  cent;  also 
ice  advance  in  the  sanie  perimi,  about  30  per  cent.  Then  from  1872  to  1894 
W8  an  advance  of  |iro(kictii»n  to  40  per  cent,  and  a  decline  in  prices  to  60  per 

There  is  a  divergence;  that  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  points  brought  out  by 
lagram. 
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The  obart  alxive  tleecribed  follows: 
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Now,  ii  a  f  Firmer  is  selling  products  he  is  increasing  his  products  and 
thein  in  the  competitive  market  of  the  world  at  a  constantly  declining 
you  can  underptjiiid  that  he  18  in  a  difficult  situation.  He  Ws  contra 
as  you  are  w».dl  aware,  probably  borrowed  capital  in  a  time  when  j 
advanced,  \sith  the  expectation  of  piiying  it  back  and  paying  the  inl 
without  difficulty  or  embarrassment;  but  when  thin  state  of  tliin^js  ^U 
that  he  is  Ixumd  to  borrow  more,  most  likely,  to  meet  hia  obligatioi  i 
row  it  a^fainst  a  decMniMg  level  of  prices,  so  as  to  embarra^  him 
more  a«  he  goe«  un.  He  sees  oo  way  out  of  it.  His  success  as  a  fin  m 
be  in  doubt  under  the  ordinary  times,  but  under  these  conditions  h< 
swept  from  the  land. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  diagram  is  based  on  fluctuations  in  wh 
A.  Yes;  wheat.     That  i.s  taken  as  a  representative  commodity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Kow  you  have  given  iia  the  facts,  the  < 
what,  inyouT  opinion,  is  tlie  cause,  if  you  have  investigated  the  m?4tter 
to  give  an  opinion? — A.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tiret  cause  is  th 
for  convenient  aiid  rapid  transportation;  that  is,  the  high  efficiency  of 
titing  system  of  farm  products. 

Q.  Aretlie  iirices  refen-ed  to  on  the  chart  at  the  place  of  conBnmptic 
plac^  of  protfuction? — A.  They  are  prices  at  the  phvce  of  consumptioi 
English  prices;  prices  in  the  main  consuming  countries  of  the  world 
the  commercial  wheat,  wheat  that  pass^^s  out  frf»ni  one  country  into  ai 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ct.AHKE.)  All  that  great  decline  in  the  price  of  whea 
subsequently,  did  it  ncit,  to  the  enormous  development  of  the  wheat -gi 
tions  of  America  and  Busi*ia,  and,  I  believe,  some  other  countries? — 
Ameri ca  primaril  y .  The  other  coun tri es  cai iie  in  1  ater :  both  A ustral  ia  i 
tina  have  come  in  later,  and  the  Russian  export  has  developed  s^.^me 
than  that,  but  is  now  practically  on  a  level  with  the  United  States, 
portation  facilities,  including  the  capacity  to  carry  great  quantities 
across  the  ocean  in  a  single  ship,  as  well  as  the  facilities  for  carrying  v 
tho  wheat  fields  of  the  West  to  the  seaboard — that,  taken  together,  s« 
to  be  the  moBt  proniinent  agency  at  work  in  reducing  the  price  in  the  i 
market  of  the  world.  K^jw,  at  the  other  cud,  the  aiiplication  of  cai 
form  of  agricultural  machinery,  to  cheap  Lands,  cheap  rich  land,  ana 
great  increase  in  the  production,  is  the  other  fact.  The  very  low  cost  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat  has  enabled  the  distributing  system  to  take  advan 
position  tf*  increase  to  a  certain  extent  the  burden  laid  upon  the  cona 
what  New  York  is  trying  to  get  at  now  through  its  State  commerce  a 
is  to  find  out  why  tbe  wheat  goes  around  by  Montreal  or  KewpoT 
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k.  or  by  New  Orleans,  and  does  not  go  through  New  York  on  its  way  to 
e  and  other  coontrieH.  Well ,  the  simple  explanation  is  1  hat  ^miv  iultlitional 
1  ha*  been  we<tged  in  between  the  consumer  and  the  prcKlncer  which  throws 
e  r»f  wheat  movement  out  of  the  usual  channel,  and  it  always  "wOl  be  so; 
?Tice  tlie  constant  necessity  of  criticising  and  examining  the  metboda  by 
the  agricultural  product^s  are  carried  from  the  hands  nf  the  prf>ducer  and 
to  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

By  Mr.  Farqchar,  )  In  other  words,  you  say  that  the  cheap  prt>ilnction  and 
pap  transpirtation  have  made  a  cheap  market  in  Eurt>p'? — A.  Y*'^-  have 
isely  enlarged  the  market  for  our  commodities.  Now,  tlvf*  cotisiimer  is  the 
'act4>r  in  almost  all  economic  developments.  Economic  «h^velopmt^nt  has 
d  the  capacity  of  the  c*  inHumer  to  buy,  and  if  you  erm  j'^t  tlie  rate  low 
h  you  can  put  the  nrice  low^  enough  to  the  consumer.  Hiid  we  can  sell  a 
ir^e  proportion  of  tne  Western  wheat  to  Jai>an  and  Cbina;  but  if  we  can 
t  it  low  enough  they  'will  rairte  their  own. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  not  overproduction  had  a  peat  deal  U^  do  with 
cline  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  last  25  years? — A.  It  has  made  tlie  decline 
>r  leas  permanent,  made  the  low  level  in  prices  more  or  less  jjemianent,  and 
:  some  yean*  to  correct  it^nelf.  You  see  when  Europe  for  a  series  of  years 
'Od  harvests,  then  the  demand  on  the  American  surplus  is  very  much  less, 
I  en  we  have  overproduced;  we  find  ourselves  in  a  statt-  «ff  overproduction, 
yn-ak.  When  on  the  other  hioid  the  chief  surplus-raiwiiig  countries  or  any 
ies — the  leading  countries  of  Euroi)e — have  had  a  bad  liarv-ent,  that  draws 
jbably  ini^re  than  onr  surplus,  and  we  find  that  we  are  t^bort;  that  in,  prices 

That  i8  what  it  means  to  us;  they  rebound  inmiediately.  There  is  no  other 
10  get  the  wheat  from.  We  have  the  position  of  a  mon« >pt  ►list  in  that  respect, 
ae  the  harvest  of  the  other  great  wheat-producing  count riei>,  the  Argentine 
^X  and  the  Australian  harvest,  do  not  come  at  the  same  tim*^  tbnt  ours  does, 
e  can  come  in  at  that  iKdnt  and  feel  the  benefits  of  a  paitial  fiiilureof  crops 
rope,  and  for  that  reaM^>n  prices  rebound.  And  that  is  just  alxuit  the  place 
R  in  now;  we  are  holding  that  position.  We  may  be  in  a  state  of  overpro- 
in  a  year  or  two  from  now*.  If  European  countries  have  a  first -chi^s  crop,  or 
J  a  little  ab>ve  the  average,  they  will  buy  little  beoauHe  they  have  been 
e<l  and  have  had  \o  live  on  less  than  usual  for  the  past  2  years,  and  tliey  are 
to  deniaticl  aa  ratich  as  they  usually  have.  They  are  eatinijr  the  bread  of 
y  to  a  t  ertain  extent,  and  a  slight  improvement  m  their  crops  will  cause  a 
lerable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  our  supply. 

(By  Mr.  ClakkeJ  And  when  the  great  wheat-growing  country  along  the 
i-Siberian  Eailmad  is  developed  the  product  will  comp«t<>  dire^-tly  atid  con- 
>raneH>uKly  with  ours,  will  it  not? — Al  Yes,  I  think  so,  aw  far  as  the  harvest 
Lcemed;  so  that  it  wotild  he  ixjssiblo  if  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  can  handle 
t  cheaper  than  our  road  a  are  willing^  to  handle  it,  are  willing  U*  take  it  from 
eiiota.  say,  or  the  Northwest  to  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  possible  for  the  Trana- 
ian  or  the  Sibeiian  farmer  to  put  grain  in  South  Ameiirii  ur  on  the  Pacific 
at  a  lower  price  than  it  c;an  be  bought  from  the  home  ]»r<  idnct*r«.  In  other 
s»  the  confiict  of  the  future  is  to  be  m  the  Pacific  for  the  ai>cendency  of  Amer- 
igriculture, 

(By  Mr.  A*L.  Harris,)  At  the  present  time  where  is  the  price  of  wheat 
mined?— A.  What  detennineti  it — yes,  at  the  present  time. 
(By  Mr.  PniLLipy.  I  It  iw  tlie  Liverpool  market,  is  it  not,  largely? — A.  Yes; 
Ls,  the  Liverpocd  market  is  the  meetmg  point  of  the  competing  eupplies,  and 
e  the  meeting  point  of  competing  supplies  of  any  commodity  is,  there  the 
is  fixed. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  we  would  raise  550,000,(XX)  bushels  of  wheat  in 
country  and  have  riOjXJO.O(M)  bushels  to  export,  whateff(?cl  d<>e»thatr>{KtM}n.O(X) 
els  have  upon  the  price  of  the  remaining  500,000,000  bushi'ln  in  this  cnim try? — 
hat  would  depend  on  our  proportion  of  that  50,000,000  buslnilH  and  the  pro- 
"Ti  which  all  other  coiantncH  export— are  preparing  to  lay  down  at  LiveriMX)! 
ijnvhere  el  ye  in  western  Europe. 

Wliat  1  want  to  get  at,  is  whether  the  export  price  contn^lw  the  price  in  the 
?  market.— A.  Yes,  if  the  price  for  the  50,000,000  bushels  sh«mld  develo|)  a 
ive  scarcity  outside  of  the  United  States  the  price  wouhl  nsc.  It  the  export 
i  rises  the  ooniestic  price  would  rise,  because  Liverpool  nnd  Kew  York  and 
ther  places  wcmhl  compet*'  for  the  total  crop.     You  see  my  p«tint. 

(By  Mr.  Clahke.)  At  the  name  time,  if  anything  should  haiipen  to  cause  a 
3  decUne  in  consumption,  in  the  asking  for  wheat  in  tliis  country,  bo  as  to 
lit  a  larger  surplus  for  export,  the  influence  on  the  price  at  the  meeting  point, 
wverpool,  would  come  very  largely  from  this  countiy,  would  it  not?— A,  Yes; 
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would  tend  to  dopresft  the  price.     If  you  can  release  I00.CK)0,O<H)  bnsliels  in 
50,iW».fUM)  it  would  tend  very  much  to  depress  the  Li venx3<>l  price.     Ifi 
larger  ii^*^P*»^tion  of  tbe  available  supply  elsewhere  it  would  tend  still 
depress  the  price  of  wheat.     It  in  a  question  of  pro]M»rtions. 

Q.  It  i«  the  market  nf  largest  consumption  that  in  the  main  factor  in  d« 
ing  the  price?— A.  Yes;  that  ia  just  puttinj^  it  in  another  w*ay,  if  I  under* 

Q.  (By  Mr-  A.  L.  Harris,)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reganl  to  the 
in  acreage  under  cultivation  in  this  country?— A.  No;  1  have  nothing  the 
add,  I  think,  to  the  infonuation  of  the  commission. 

CJ.  Do  you  care  to  touch  upon  the  decline  in  the  pro<iuctivenefl8  of  the  s^ 
I  may  simply  say  this:  That  when  agriculture  reaches  the  point  where  the 
on  catrital  and  labor  are  declining^  that  unless  new  nietbods  or  new  agen 
jntroanoed  it  must  result  in  throwing  that  land  out  of  cnitivation  and  so* 
the  acreage.  I  am  t^peaking  of  the  general  teDdency.  Nowjn  the  Eagi 
the  prcMluctivity  of  the  soil  has  declmed  to  the  point  where  it  ceasOvS  to  * 
with  the  richer  wiils  of  the  West,  it  has  passed  out  of  cultivation  frequen 
a  new  Idnd  of  agricultural  ability  came  to  occupy  the  soil,  such  ad  market 
ing:  and  that  has  taken  place  in  Massachusetts,  taken  place  where  the 
Canadians  and  others  have  "K-ctipied  lands:  has  taken  pWe  in  New  Jer 
taken  place  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  taken  place  to  a  great  extent  al 
Eastern  coast.  Ho  that  when  the  decline  in  the  productiveness,  in  the  pn 
condition,  of  the  soil  is  recognized  4is  a  fact  that  is  no  proof  that  the  lai 
going  to  he  a  pri>fi table  field  of  investment  within  a  short  period,  possibl 
a  question  with  the  farmers  what  kind  of  investment,  what  direction,  I 
lietter  give  to  capital.  It  is  ver>'  much  like  a  man  who  has  a  lot;  he  is  i 
to  pay  raxes  on  ft  and  hold  it  out  of  improvement  for  a  long  time,  for  a  c 
able  periotl,  until  he  knows  what  kind  of  building  that  locality  of  the  city 
to  require.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  ont.  That  land  may  pass  out  i 
vation  often  just  liec^use  tht^  owners  of  it  do  not  know  what  use  to  put 
make  it  profitable:  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  market  may  ar 
certain  commo<lity,  certain  product,  which  will  l>e  very  well  a<lapted  to  t 
That  i.4  constantly  taking  place  in  the  East,  and  the  abandoned  fanns 
England  are  coming  back  to  tliat  point  where  they  are  finding  a  market,  ai 
of  them,  most  of  them,X'''>**Hil>ly*iu  some  States  have  disappeared;  Huch 
does  not  exist-  It  may  be  that  they  are  going  to  use  them  for  stock  farms 
w^ealthy  capitalist  in  tlie  city,  not  simply  out  of  fancy,  but  because  he  be 
good  Htcx^k  and  Itelieves  good  stock  ivill  pay,  goes  out  and  buys  sevenil  1 
acres  and  makes  a  first-class  stock  farm.  It  answers  the  purpose  admira 
he  gets  a  simd  return  on  his  capital,  gets  as  good  a  return  as  the  averugt 
does,  and  he  discovers  a  market  for  first-class  stock. 

Q.  What  effect  has  improved  machinery  had  to  heljj  the  fanner  meet 
vailing  prices  for  farm  products? — A.  It  has  rednced  his  wage  bill  very  c 
ably.  To  a  certain  extent  he  had  to  do  it,  but  to  a  greater  extent  he 
profitable  tr>  do  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  He  can  cultivate  a  great  many  more  acres  ^ 
labor?— A.  Yes;  h«  has  the  a<l vantage  of  individual  suner\*ision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Without  improved  machinery  what  woul" 
condition  tif  the  agi'icnlturalist  to-day?— A.  Well,  he  would  be  simply  fa 
small  fann  infrtead  of  farming  a  large  farm. 

i<J.  Now.  we  come  to  the  qnestion  of  transportation,  I  wish  you  "woi 
the  conimis.Hion  such  information  as  you  have  at  hand  in  regard  to  tl 
important  i|uestiou  to  the  farmer  and,  I  may  say,  the  producer  and  1 
eumer. — A.  That  is  under  4^-1:  "  Increase  or  decrease  of  transportation  rate 
the  past  50  years."  Weil,  I  should  say  that  the  rates  on  agricultural  j 
have  decreased  largely  through  the  conlpetition  of  the  railroads  for  freij 
that  has  had  tbe  effect  of  enlarging  the  markets  for  the  farmer,  but  at  t 
time  of  not  greatly  enhancing  prices,  simply  luecau.He  it  ban  obliged  hira 
pete  with  the  surpki^  product  of  the  worla  in  liis  i>roduction.  That  ct«n 
to  the  point  which  w^e  had  raised  some  time  a^o.  From  the  standpoin 
producer,  therefore,  the  decline  in  transportation  rates  has  not  brongl 
advantage.  From  the  standpoint  oi  the  consumer  it  has  brought  imm»^ns 
tage.  Til  at  is,  the  consumer  is  the  residuary  legatee  in  a  very  large  me 
the  transiwrtation  developments  of  the  last  50  years,  so  far  as  they  relate 
culture.  LotDfcing  at  it  from  the  other  point  ojf  view,  the  transportation  i 
have  enabled  the  farmer  to  avail  himself  of  comforts  and  facilities  of  i 
tnent,  self -improvement,  and  increase  in  knriwleilge,  which  has  probahly 
main  fi^ctor  m  enabling  him  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living.  S 
must  be  credited,  I  think,  to  the  transportation  lacilities,  and  m  that  yon 
include  the  United  States  mail. 
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Bnt  they  very  naturally  know  among  the  shippers.    There  is  a  pecnliA 


on  t  Ella  sjieci 

A.  Certainly:  bnt  supposing  tbo  other  fonr  lines  are  prettv  well  occnpied, 
bnsy,  are  not  htnigennjc  and  thirsting  for  any  more  freight;  they  are  do 
that  tlieir  road  can  coml<jrtahly  haiKlle;  my  point  is  that  as  soon  as  thoe 
are  in  need  of  freight  so  as  to  maintain  their  eaminga;  aa  aoon  as  they  m 
groi*s  income  growing  smaller,  they  are  ^oing  to  enter  the  field  as  conipeti 
ilmt  freight  and  the  speciiil  cutting  is  gomg  to  begin. 

Q,  When  freights  are  light  and  the  market  has  to  be  searched  pretty  thoi 
by  the  freight  solicitxjrs  ie  not  that  generally  the  time»  as  appears  by  tes 
bi?fore  the  Interstate  Commf>rco  Commission  here,  when  the  rates  are  ci 
when  the  roads  are  running  f nil  they  do  not  cut? — A.  No ;  they  do  not  cut.  ', 
ferential  bt^tween  Chicagi*  and  New  York  on  the  seaboard  linesis  practical 
operative  at  the  prefM>nt  time,  just  because  they  have  more  freight  than  tl 
well  handle;  bnt  when  you  come  to  the  point  where  they  have  less  freigl 
they  can  conveniently  handle,  then  the  differential  will  be  enforced  and  1 
ting  will  go  on. 

Q.  Could  you  prove  the  special  rate  if  the  commission  should  ask  tyon 
could  not  bring  anyone  here  to  prove  it.     I  simply  state  the  facts, 

Q.  (By  Mr,FHii-UPS.).  Could  the  person  to  whom  you  alluded  as  havii 
the  stack  of  papers  containing  theee  special  rates  be  obtained  to  give  testin 
A.  No;  I  think  not.  He  is  a  capable  voung  business  man,  ana  he  ia  an 
to  make  a  career  for  himself  and  is  liighly  trusted;  and  he  would  not  ^ 
destrfjy  all  of  his  advantages.     You  see  the  ^)osition  he  is  in. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  he  was  in  position  to  know  when  he  made 
statement?^ — A.  He  is  one  who  does  the  auditing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  question  aho 
Bbeets,  stacks  of  them ;  I  did  not  hear  that. — A.  This  gentleman,  who  is  in  tl 
of  one  o£  these  lines,  tfdd  nie  as  late  as  hist  Stmday,  while  he  was  a  guest 
hi>use — he  is  a  relative  of  mine,  and  I  know  he  is  a  most  truthful  young 
that  in  his  oflSce  he  has  a  stmk  of  spc^ual  instructions,  special  rate  sheets* 
as  the  table,  over  which  he  has  to  go  a  gootl  many  times  a  day  to  make  sn 
he  is  correct  and  that  he  is  giving  the  right  rate  to  a  shipper  from  one  f 
another  on  that  line,  and  that  the  maker  of  the  rates  constantly  sends  him  i 
'•  Please  protect  this  sijeci^il  rate  of  A  to  B  from  such  a  pi>int  to  such  a  jm 
think  that  practice  is  quite  sufficiently  clear;  but  at  brings  it  a  little  mor 
possibly  to  state  it  as  I  have  stated  it. 

Q.  (By  Mi%  Clarke.)  Irrt^spective  of  this  question  of  discrimination; 
railToadbusiness,  are  there  any  trustworthy  statistics,  to  your  knowledge 
show  how  much  is  the  cost  of  distribution  of  agricultural  products  betw 
producer  and  the  consumer? — A.  There  are  no  statistics  that  I  know  of  tlia 
be  used  to  detennine  just  what  proportion  goes  to  this  or  that  portion 
distributing  system »  f>r  what  goes  to  the  distributive  agencies  as  a  wh 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question  would  liave  to  be  worke<l  up  from  the  I 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  gather  snch  information  in  refere 
say,  a  few  of  the  leading  products? — A.  It  does  seem  to  nie  to  be  entirely 
cable.  At  any  rate  we  could  get  the  cost  based  on  the  standard  rate — tha 
published  rate— and  put  those  resnlts  by  themselves;  that  is,  the  rate  tb 
tlie  btwk,  that  hangs  in  the  oflQce,  open  for  public  inspection  of  all  shipp 
of  all  persons. 

I  suppose  such  an  inquiry  would  have  to  extend  not  merely  to  the  i 
transportation  on  railroads,  but  also  to  other  means  of  distribution  in  eit 
aubnrbs?^^ — A.  Yes.  Take,  for  instance,  butter  that  comes  from  the  V 
dairj'  and  goes  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel;  what  per  cent  of  the  consume! 
the  cost  to  the  consumer,  is  assignable  or  must  be  assigned  to  transportatio 
exi^ress  companies  or  the  railroad  companies  that  oring  it?  Such  thii 
ascertainable  without  any  great  difficulty.  Then  I  cited  tne  milk  trade  as 
in  which  the  facts  could  be  gotten  at  without  much  difficulty;  and  the  fruit 
say  the  strawberries  and  various  other  kinds  of  fruits,  on  which  there  is  f 
rate.  We  could  pr^x^eed,  it  seems  to  me.  on  that  basis  and  get  the  plain  pn 
facts  about  the  matter.  Then  if  there  are  special  rates  we  could  prooa 
cover  some  of  them  at  any  rate.  The  shippers  who  do  not  get  special  ti 
often  in  a  position  to  kn*)W  what  special  rates  are  given  to  others,  and 
those  rates  and  fitting  them  between  the  nrice  paid  to  the  producer  and  tl 
which  the  consumer  paid,  "we  could  see  wnat  proportion  of  advanta^  wa 
the  8hip|)er  by  the  special  rates  at  a  given  time  on  a  given  quantity  of 
and  that  is  what,  it  seems  to  me^  is  worth  while  trying  to  find  out. 
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.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haueis.  )  In  thia  cost  of  distribution  ^on  wonld  have  to  take 
►  consideration  also  the  amount  paid  to  the  commiBSion  man?— A.  Yes;  the 
1  buyer  and  the  commission  merchant. 

.  For  storage?— A.  Yes:  he  take**  the  goods  from  the  transportation  comi>any 
distri botes  them  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  distribute  them  to  the  con- 
ler.  We  would  have  to  find  out,  it  seems  to  me,  what  the  retailer  gets  at  a 
*n  time  at  a  given  place,  and  8ele«;;t  goods  on  which  the  depreciation  in  course 
ransportation  is  a  small  feature.  You  see  you  would  have  to  divide  your 
.modities  into  different  classes,  according  as  there  is  much  or  little  depreciation 

^y  Mr.  FARQtTHAR,)  Perishable?— A.  Perishable  and  imperishable. 

re«timony  closed.) 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  9, 1900, 

TE3TIM0HY  OF  HOV.  JOHI  HAKILTOV, 

Seeretary  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

tie  coimnissioii  met  at  1 1  a.  m, ,  Yice-Ohairman  Phillixw  presiding.  Hon.  John 
niltoD  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 

JW8  concerning  a^  culture: 

.  (By  A.  L.  Habris.  )  You  may  ^tateyour  name,  your  post-office  address,  and 
occu]>ation. — A.  My  name  m  John  Hamilton;  my  home  address  is  State  Gol- 
S  Center  County,  Pa. ;  my  official  address  is  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture,  Har- 
lu:^.  Pa.:  my  occui>atiou  is  that  <if  a  farmer. 

.  Please  deiicribe  the  workinj^  i  if  the  department  of  agriculture  in  your  State. — 
The  department  in  PennsylvEirhjk  is  organized  very  much  as  the  National 
lartni ent  of  A^culture  at  WjLsbington.  It  is  officered  by  the  secretary,  who 
ppointed  by  the  governor  for  a  jn^riod  of  4  years.  There  is  a  deputy  secretary, 
J 18  also  appointed  by  the  governor-  a  dairy  and  food  commissioner;  a  forestry 
LmiBsioner;  an  e<'onomic  zoologist;  a  vetermarian;  and  then  the  several  clerics 

other  Rubordiimte  officers.  Tliese  gentlemen  are  heads  of  their  various  divi- 
18  and  have  charj^e  of  the  matters  that  their  names,  to  some  extent,  indicate, 
s  forestry  commiflj^ioner  Ims  chavfife  of  the  whole  question  of  forestry  in  our 
te,  under  the  direction  of  the  .necrf  tary.  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  has 
rge  of  the  enforcenient  of  the  pure  food  laws,  and  also  does  what  he  can  to  pro- 
le the  interests  of  our  dairy  industry.  The  economic  zoologist  looks  after  the 
lasee  and  insects  that  affect  our  <  rops,  making  investigation  into  their  habits 
.  ^vingHuch  suggestions  for  the  ^suppression  of  their  ravages  as  he  may  be  able 
nve.  The  veterinarian  is  in  cjiarge  of  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  dis- 
^  of  domestic  aiihnal^  in  dur  Stale,  and  he  bAso  is  a  member  of  another  organi- 
on  known  a.s  the  State  live  ntock  ^initary  board,  that  has  very  large  x)Owers  in 
way  rjf  providing  for  thi*  jnspe<  linn  of  diseased  animals,  and  for  the  quarantin- 
of  all  aiiimak  that  are  knoAvn  h »  have  contagious  diseases.  The  deputy  secre- 
f  is, under  our  law,  made  the  din-ctor  of  farmers*  institutes,  and  he  conducts 
tn,  organizing  themiu  the  several  counties  and  providing  certain  lecturers,  who 
ear  lief  ore  these  meetingM  of  our  farmers  with  a  view  of  giving  them  informa- 
i  in  regjird  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  scientific  agriculture. 
J  secretary  is  8Upj>osed  to  l>e  the  chief  over  all  the  divisions,  has  a  supervisory 
trol  of  all  the  division  officers,  and  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  inspection  of 
imercial  fertilizers,  seeing  that  samples  are  collected  of  such  as  are  offered  for 
!  in  the  State;  that  the  law  regulating  their  sale  is  observed;  that  analyses  are 
de  and  the  reHults  published  f^ir  the  mformation  of  our  agricultural  people, 
also  ha»  a  fund  given  him  for  the  making  of  special  investigation  into  such 
ttera  of  agricultural  int^rejst  as  hi*  mav  see  fit  to  select.  This  is,  in  a  general 
y't  the  outline  of  the  operation  of  i>ur  oepartment. 

I-  Please  give'a  little  outlini3  of  y^mr  institute  work,  and  you  may  also  state  its 
^jrtance,  as  you  believe,  to  the  agriculturists  of  your  State. — A.  The  farmers* 
titutea,  as  I  have  stated,  are  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the 
'^ty  secretarj'  of  agriculture.  The  State  makes  an  appropriation  annually  for 
payment  of  ttie  erpenses  of  spi makers,  and  the  rent  of  halls  and  su(di  other 
tters  as  are  connected  ^\ith  the  proper  conduct  of  this  work. 
I  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  By  whom  is  the  deputy  appointed  or  selected?— A.  By 

governor.  The  deputy  ifl  an  jippointed  officer.  The  apx)ointment  of  the 
retary  must  also  be  con  farmed  hy  the  senate;  that  is  not  necessary  in  regard 
the  other  officers  of  the  Department, 
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The  deputy  secretary  has  committees  which  are  made  tip  of  representative 
various  county  agricultural  organizations,  and  these  committees  are  in  each  cou 
one  committee  for  each  county.  They  meet  upon  the  second  Tuesday  of  Jui 
each  year  to  select  the  places  and  name  the  dates  at  which  they  desire  to  1 
institutes  held  in  their  county  for  the  coming  season.  This  year  there  are  \ 
gether  308  days  cf  institute  provided,  and  these  are  held  between  the  28th  da 
November  and  the  1st  day  of  March,  being  put  at  the  season  of  the  year  v 
the  farmers  are  least  occupied  with  their  farm  affairs.  In  order  that  this  nur 
of  days  may  be  put  into  this  period,  the  State  is  divided  into  five  districts 
institutes  are  appointed  for  each  district.  The  State  provides,  free  of  expeni 
the  locality,  three  lecturers  in  each  one  of  these  districts.  An  itinerary  is  n 
out,  by  which  the  institutes  are  held  in  each  section,  and  these  three  State  r* 
sentanves  are  expected  to  be  present  at  every  institute  held  in  their  section, 
chairman  of  this  Doard  of  representatives  is  chosen  because  of  his  qualificatioi 
an  intelligent  practical  farmer,  a  man  able  to  express  himself  clearly,  one  whc 
had  experience,  and  is  full  of  energy,  has  got  good  judgment,  and  is  well  infor 
generally  upon  agricultural  topics.  The  second  man  of  the  force  is  a  scier 
man.  For  tne  last  4  years  we  nave  been  supplied  with  these  men  by  the  £ 
college,  which  is  a  scientific  institution  organized  under  the  land-grant  ac 
1862.  These  men  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  scientific  matters  along  some 
of  science.  The  third  man  of  these  committees  is  a  man  who  is  sele 
because  he  has  succeeded  in  some  sx)ecial  line  of  agricultural  work,  and  this  t 
man  is  changed  from  time  to  time,  exchanged  for  some  other  man  who  ij 
exx)ert  along  some  other  line  of  agricultural  work.  The  first  two  men— that  is 
chairman  and  the  scientific  man — are  not  changed.  They  are  kept  through 
entire  season  on  the  force,  but  the  third  man  is  exchanged  from  time  to  time  "^ 
another  who  is  expert  along  some  other  line,  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  vai 
and  getting  at  practical  information  of  the  best  sort  on  all  sides  of  our  t 
cultural  work.  The  local  committee,  in  addition  to  these  lecturers  that  the  S 
supplies,  is  authorized  to  select  such  persons  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  ii 
tute  is  to  be  held,  who  have  succeeded  along  some  line  of  agriculture,  and  the] 
invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  or  read  a  paper  upon  some  of  these  lines. 

We  prescribe  what  shall  be  done  in  two  sessions  of  these  institutes.  Q^nei 
they  continue  for  two  days,  beginning  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  and  endin 
the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The  evening  session  of  the  first  day  in  e^ 
institute  that  is  to  be  held  in  the  State  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  ed 
tion  of  farmers  and  their  children,  and  to  that  session  we  invite  the  cot 
superintendent,  school-teachers,  school  children,  all  persons  who  are  intere 
in  the  education  of  country  people;  and  the  discussions  are  along  lines 
relate  to  the  education  of  farmers  and  their  children— in  the  interest,  in  fact,  of 
public  schools.  This  year  we  prescribe  a  topic  that  must  be  discussed  in  e^ 
one  of  these  sessions.  We  require  our  State  lecturers  to  be  prepared  to  \ 
sample  talks  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  nature  study  in  the  public  schoo" 
that  school-teachers  and  school  directors  and  others  can  see  how  nature  st 
may  be  given  in  the  country  school.  We  have  another  session  that  is  prescri 
that  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  country  homes;  that  is  a  women's  session, 
not  know  but  I  am  going  into  this  fuller  than  1  ought.  This  women's  sessic 
very  frequently  officered  by  ladies  in  the  neighborhood— some  prominent  1 
selected  as  chairman;  and  many  of  the  papers  are  given  by  ladies.  The  gen 
purpose  of  it  is  to  discuss  such  matters  as  relate  to  country  homes,  the  car 
children,  the  cooking  of  food,  the  science  of  nutrition,  the  decoration  of  hoi 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  country  homes,  flower  gardening,  win< 

gardening,  and  all  of  the  matters  that  relate  to  the  woman's  life  in  the  com 
ome.    These  are  the  prescribed  sessions. 

The  other  sessions  are  left  for  the  local  managers  to  indicate  what  they^  dc 
to  have  discussed,  and  they  make  up  the  programmes  so  that  when  our  State'lec 
ers  appear  for  work,  the  programme  has  been  made  up  and  they  can  see  preci 
what  they  are  expected  to  do.  I  might  say  also  that  a  pamphlet  is  publis 
^ving  the  names  of  the  State  lecturers,  the  local  dates,  and  th^  location  ol 
institutes  that  are  to  be  held,  and  the  topics  which  all  the  lecturers  who  ar( 
the  service  of  the  State  discuss,  so  that  the  local  managers,  in  makinjg  up  t 
programme,  by  referring  to  this  publication  can  see  precisely  the  line  of  work 
each  individual  is  capable  of  treating,  and  he  is  expected  to  select  some  topic  f 
the  list  of  topics  that  are  put  down  under  a  ^ven  lecturer's  name. 

After  the  lecture  has  been  delivered  there  is  always  opportunity  given  for 
person  to  ask  questions,  and  that  we  regard  as  the  most  important  feature  in 
mstitute  work.  These  lecturers  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  the  particular! 
on  which  they  speak,  and  are  ta  Ijo  able  to  stiuid  u  crosi^-examiuation  upon 
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;  of  the  most  critical  of  their  andiences.  We  hold  institiites  in  horticnltnral 
in  Philadelphia,  among  the  best  floristg,  snch  as  Mr.  Landreth,  and  Mr.  Lone»- 
,  men  who  understand  their  business.  We  put  our  men  on  the  platform  and 
r  are  expected  to  stand  criticism  from  the  best  men  that  the  country  pos- 
es, no  matter  whei  e  they  come  from.  So  the  work  is  high  grade,  and  tho  men 
lave  are  the  best  men  we  can  find,  and  are  thoroughly  caiNSible.  Before  any 
I  goes  on  our  institute  force  he  must  submit  a  short  paper  Kiving  the  history 
is  life,  his  education,  and  his  occupation,  so  that  we  may  jud^,  and  the  public 
judge,  as  to  what  right  he  has  to  claim  to  be  an  instructor  in  any  particular 
of  work.  That  little  biography  is  published  in  this  pamphlet  that  is  issued, 
lat  all  our  managers  can  see  just  what  qualifications  or  what  advantages 
e  men  have  had  for  knowing  about  things  that  they  are  expected  to  teach. 
.  Ton  may  state  what  interests,  if  any,  the  agriculturists  of  your  State  take 
le  institute  work.— A.  The  interest  has  been  very  great.    The  difficulty  now 

>  secure  halls  out  in  the  country  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  our  audiences, 
erally  we  try  to  get  the  use  of  the  country  churches.    Sometimes  we  have  to 

>  the  country  schoolhouses,  but  as  a  rule  the  buildings  that  are  possible  to  be 
red  are  entirely  inadequate  to  hold  the  audiences.  Last  year  we  reached 
it  60,000  farming  people  in  our  institute  work. 

.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  in  your  duties  as  secretary  of  agriculture 
^our  State,  you  gather  any  statistics  in  regard  to  farm  labor;  and  if  so,  what 
^  are. — A.  We  have  appointed  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State  four 
tlemen,  who  are  our  correspondents.  These  men  are  selected  because  of  their 
iai  fitness  and  reliability  for  this  work.  This  last  year  we  have  a  report  from 
D  that  gives  us  their  judgment  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  farm  animals,  some 
istics  in  regard  to  crops,  and  others  in  regard  to  wages.  I  have  here  a  state- 
it  showing  the  rate  of  wages  of  farm  labor  in  Pennsylvania  in  1809.  It  gives 
maximum,  the  minimum,  and  the  average.  I  will  just  explain  that  in  our 
e  the  conditions  are  quite  dissimilar.  Wages  in  a  county  like  Philadelphia 
ilegheny  are  entirely  different  from  wages  in  a  county  like  Fulton  or  Pike, 
tiat  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  show  a  great  divergence  in  amount,  but 
general  average  is  an  average  that  we  have  found  year  by  year  to  be  pretty 
■ly  the  same. 

.  will  you  state  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  wages  in  thes..  counties?— A. 
iadelphia  County,  so  far  as  its  agriculture  is  concerned,  employs  a  higher 
B  of  labor;  they  are  market  gardeners  and  florists,  and  are  doing  a  business 
;  requires  more  expensive,  more  expert  labor,  than  some  of  those  outlying 
aties  that  perhaps  are  mostly  in  forest,  so  that  nearness  to  a  great  city  implies 
;  the  labor  will  be  better  paid — more  expensive, 
lie  result  for  this  year  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Statement  showing  rate  of  wages  in  Pennsylvania  in  1890, 


Maximum,  j  Minimum.  Average. 


n  wages,  with  \xxird  (wholoyear) 

he  month  (summer  only) 

heday,  with  regular  work  (with  board) 

he  day,  with  regular  work  (without  board) 

he  month,  whole  year  (without  board) 

he  month,  without  board  (summer  months) 

he  day,  with  board,  for  trans.ent  work  (when  wanted,  only) 

^rest  wages,  by  the  day  (with  board) 

Behold  help,  with  board  (by  the  week) 

mated  cost  of  boarding  farm  liands  by  the  day 


130.00 

25.00 

1.00 

1.40 

35.00 

40.  (JO 

1.(0 

2.00 

3.00 

.50 


$8.50 

10.50 

.50 

.75 

10.00 

11.66 

.50 

.90 

1.25 

.15 


$12.60 

15.83 

.80 

1.11 

20.  (J7 

23.95 

1.05 

1.29 

1.99 

.35 


t.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  speak  of  wages  by  the  year,  "  whole  year," 

t  is  per  month?— A.  That  is  farm  wages  for  the  whole  year  per  month. 

|.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  days  of  lalx)r  does  that  include,  the  aver- 

month,  simply  30  days,  or  26  days  per  month,  throughout  the  whole  year?— 

No;  it  includes  the  365. days  of  the  year;  the  Sabbaths,  of  course,  having  very 

it  duties. 

|.  Is  it  predicated  on  the  fact  that  they  are  occupied  the  whole  of  these  365 

B?— A.  They  are  occupied  during  this  entire  period. 

(.  That  is  by  hire  or  actual  work?— A.  By  hire. 

!•  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  How  are  the  averages  reached?— A.  The  reports  of 

four  reporters  in  the  county  are  taken  and  averaged — added  up  and  divided 

'our,  giving  the  average  tor  the  county.    Then  the  general  average  for  the 
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State  is  the  average  of  the  67  coantiee;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  reports  of  tl 
counties  divided,  of  course,  by  67. 

O.  Po  these  reporters  of  yonr  department  reach  their  averages  by  takinj 
highest  and  lowest,  without  respect  to  the  numbers?— A.  E^h  man  make 
report,  giving  the  maTimum  and  then  giving  the  minimum,  and  the  avc 
between  these  is  the  average  that  he  submits. 

Q.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  simply  this:  That  there  may 
greater  number  of  men  receiving  the  maximum  rate  than  those  receiving  the 
imum,  or  vice  versa;  and  that  being  the  case,  of  course,  the  average  w 
hardly  hold  good,  would  it,  unless  the  numbers  were  about  equal?— A.  The 
no  account  taken  of  that  by  the  reporters. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Let  us  understand  alittle  further  what  you  mes 
the  maximum;  does  that  mean  where  you  get  better  skill  and  better  help? 
not  farm  hands,  as  a  rule,  graded  according  to  their  ability  to  do  work  and  1 
disposition  to  faithful  service?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  degree  of  grading:  bnt 
ex^ained,  near  our  cities  a  more  skillful,  better  educated  class  of  woi 
required,  and  there  the  wages  are  correspondingly  increased.  In  some  of 
remote  outlying  counties  there  is  not  the  same  demand  for  highly  skilled  k 
and  t^ere  the  day's  wages  are  correspondingly  small. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Are  there  any  other  reasons  for  this  great  flnctiu 
of  wages?— A.  I  suppose  tnere  are,  but  1  have  not  just  in  mind  the  exact 
that  would  prove  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  the  contigruity  of  other  classes  of  einiikiyi 
be  another  reason  wny  it  is  better  paid  ?— A.  It  does  make  a  difference  &ome"ti 
When  you  are  in  a  manufacturing  district  the  best  class  of  farm  labor  is 
priced;  or  where  you  are  near  a  railroad  line,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  i 
upon  the  railroad,  they  pay  somewhat  more  than  farmers  are  usually  ac  cuijtc 
to  paying.  The  better  class  of  labor  in  the  community  will  go  where  the  hi 
wages  are  secured,  and  the  farmers  must  content  themselves  with  the  lower  g 
of  labor;  so  that  it  does  not  always  raise  the  price  of  labor  to  the  farmer. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Might  not  the  productivity  of  the  soil  have  8< 
thing  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  having  a  good  market  ?  Where  a  man  has  botl 
can  possibly  afford  to  pay  better  wages. — ^A.  Where  he  has  an  extra  marke 
U8ually  is  required  to  pay  a  better  rate  of  wa^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  the  question  should  be  asked  you:  Out  o 
men  employed  in  farm  labor  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  what  is  the  per  eei 
those  that  obtain  the  highest  rate  and  near  to  the  highest  rate,  and  the  per 
of  the  100  that  get  the  minimum  or  near  the  minimum  ?— A.  I  have  no  statis 
and  I  know  of  no  statistics  that  go  to  show  the  percentage  of  high-grade  lab< 
compared  with  that  of  the  lower  priced  labor,  and  I  would  not  like  to  ventt 
statement  because  it  would  be  a  guess  without  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  harvest  field 
instance,  require  different  rates  of  wages,  do  they  not?— A.  There  is  not  nov, 
same  difference  in  the  wages  of  harvest  hands  that  there  used  to  be  befon 
introduction  of  our  modem  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  whether  or  not  farm  labor  is  snl 
to  a  greater  variation  in  pay  than  the  labor  in  the  shop  on  account  of  the  i 
laborer  having  to  work  by  hmiself  and  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  hh^ 
faithfulness  to  the  service  that  he  is  employed  in.— A.  I  think  the  effect  of  m 
f acturing  establishments  in  the  community  is  to  take  our  best  laborers  for  t 
use  and  leave  us  the  balance,  who  are  generally  ineflScient  in  the  way  of  b 
able  to  do  the  work  that  these  manufacturing  establishments  require,  and 
their  value  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  everywhere;  that  uninformed  and  i: 
structed  labor  is  cheap  always,  and  that  our  farmers  have  now  to  do  will 
cheaper  grade  of  labor  and  less  efficient  grade  of  labor  than  they  used  to  30  t 
years  ago. 

Q.  Is  your  farm  help  foreign  or  native  as  a  rule? — A.  Mostly  native. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  average  wage  paid  in  Pennsylvania  suflRcie 
keep  a  man  on  the  farm?  That  is.  is  it  inducement  enough  to  keep  them  at  i 
work,  or  is  labor  on  the  farm  a  good  deal  of  a  makeshift  until  he  can  better  1 
self? — A.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  accept  farm  service  because  they  are  not  in 
(lition  to  go  abroad  and  do  better.  There  is  this,  however,  to  oe  said,  that 
precarious  character  of  mill  work  and  of  mining  has  its  effect  in  keeping  me 
the  country  districts  and  making  them  willing  to  accept  a  lower  per  diem  w 
because  of  the  assurance  that  they  will  have  some  kind  of  employment  durini. 
entire  year,  whereas  the  mine  or  the  manufacturing  establishment  may  i 
i^own  and  leave  the  men  without  occupation  for  a  period  and  living  under  q 
expensive  conditions.    That,  I  think,  has  its  effect. 
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J  Mr.  ElBMNXDY.  )  Do  many  negroea  go  into  Pennsylyama  during  crop  sea- 
is  the  case  in  New  Jersey?— A.  I  think  not,  except,  i>erhap6,  in  the  neigh- 
of  cities,  where  berries  are  grown  eztensiyely;  bnt  nsnally  these  froit 
are  near  cities,  and  children  and  women  are  employed  in  gathering  the 
lie  immigration  of  negro  help  is  not  yery  considerable  in  Pennsylyania. 
y  Mr.  Clarkb.^  Are  tne  farm  hands  and  domestic  help  generaUy  treated 
lera  of  the  family  and  seated  at  the  table  with  the  heads  of  the  family  and 
tren?— A.  The  Pennsylyania  cnstom  is  for  all  the  members  of  the  family 
gether.    That  is  the  mle  among  the  farming  x>eople. 

Y  Mr.  Phillips.)  Labor  also?—- A.  The  laborer  takes  his  seat  with  the 
sa  mle. 

Y  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrts.)  Ton  may  state,  if  yon  please,  the  adaptation  of  the 
orricnlnm  to  the  needs  of  yonr  agricnltnral  i)eople. — ^A.  My  judgment  is 
I  Yery  poorly  adapted  to  the  fntore  needs  of  those  who  are  to  make  the 
their  nome  and  farming  their  occupation.  The  ordinary  country  school 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  some  English  gn^mmar,  and 
ey  is  required  now  in  our  schools  in  JPennsylyania.  There  is  not  any- 
Idor  any  instruction  giyen,  as  a  rule,  upon  common-sense  lines  that  relate 
itural  objects  that  surround  these  chiloren  and  with  which  they  ought  to 
ainted.  My  feeling  is  that  the  system  of  education  at  present  in  the 
schools  of  Pennsylyania  tends  to  take  scholars  out  of  the  country  dis- 
d  send  them  into  the  towns  and  cities.  The  education  that  is  giyen  in  the 
shoolsis  quite  elementary,  and  any  boy  or  girl  desirins^  to  secure  a  fair  edu- 
lust  leaye  the  country  and  go  into  some  town  where  there  is  a  high  school 
Test  ordinary  or  graded  school  than  the  country  affords  and  complete  his 
m.  there.  The  parent  is  under  the  expense  of  keeping  the  child  in  the  town ; 
town  surroundings  and  the  education  and  all  the  influences  there  tend  to 
e  child  from  the  home  life;  and  the  absence  of  the  small  domestic  duties 
country  child  usually  is  called  upon  to  perform  tends  to  make  them  regard 
ings  as  irksome;  and  by  the  time  they  haye  finished  their  high-school 
r  gone  through  the  normal  school  or  college  the  child  is  about  as  effect- 
acated  away  from  the  country  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  eyen  if  the  schools 
I  designed  for  that  purpose.  I  think  that  accounts  for  the  oyerpopulation 
[ties  and  the,  to  some  extent,  taking  of  our  ];)eople  from  the  country  into 
,  My  thought  is  that  we  could  remedy  all  of  this  by  doing  what  is  now 
»ne  in  France  and  Gkermany,  and  to  some  extent  in  Canada,  and  within  the 

4  years  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  New  York — the  teach- 
ature  topics,  not  by  way  of  text-book  study,  but  from  the  teacher  taking 
tural  liymg  ol^ect  in  the  neighborhood,  a  plant  or  an  insect,  and  giying 
talk  to  the  children  upon  its  structure,  character,  and  use,  so  that  the 
comes  interested  in  seemg  the  wonderful  character  of  the  things  that  are 
ut  him. 

lomell  Uniyersity  is  putting  out  what  they  call  teachers*  nature-study 
4  to  6  page  leaflets,  treating  of  a  single  thing;  it  may  be  a  peach  blossom 
tey  bee  or  a  caterpillar,  and  the  teacher  reads  these  oyer.  These  papers,  I 
iy,  are  prepared  bythe  best  natural-science  scholars  that  the  country  has, 
imple  language.  The  teacher  reads  these  oyer  and  is  expected  to  talk  to 
»lar8  along  that  line,  getting  them  to  search  for  these  different  things  that 
tioned,  and  write  perhaxw  a  little  article  ui)on  what  they  see  with  regard 
.  In  Pennsylyania  i!»  e  are  just  starting  the  same  thing.  The  State  College 
shing  now  a  series  of  nature-study  leaflets  and  sending  them  out  to  the 
eachers  in  the  schools,  requiring  the  teacqer,  before  he  secures  a  copy  on 
mt  subject,  to  pass  an  examination  upon  the  topic  preyiously  giyen,  and 
kke  some  statement  as  to  the  use  he  has  made  of  it  in  his  school.  In 
>rk  they  are  forming,  in  many  of  the  country  common  schools,  junior 
■science  clubs,  made  up  of  the  children  in  the  school,  with  a  president, 
bary,  and  a  little  organization.  They  collect  samples  of  the  yarious 
r  insects  that  are  in  the  neighborhood,  write  a  description  of  the  plant  as 
I  it,  or  the  insect  as  they  see  it,  and  then  affix  a  number  to  the  particular 
nd  also  number  their  x>aper  with  a  corresponding  set  of  flg^es,  and  these 
hat  these  clubs  haye  collected  are  put  together  in  a  box,  and  the  papers 

on  them  also  put  together,  and  sent  to  the  Cornell  Uniyersity,  and  they 
e  examined  and  the  scholars  are  gn^A^ed  upon  the  descriptions  that  they 
these  seyeral  plants  that  they  haye  collected.  So  that  a  great  interest  is 
xdted  among  the  country  children  in  nature  study,  getting  them  inter- 
1  the  geography  and  nature  history  of  their  own  neighborhood.  The 
s  make  excurmons  with  the  children  and  call  attention  to  natural  objects 
"est  in  that  locality,  taking  up  the  plants,  the  insects,  such  as  ordinary 
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biitterdie^.  and  in  some  iu^tanoeB  raimu^  plaatd  upton  the  desks  in  the  scb 
TOfjin.  The  tteholarH  from  time  to  time  make  drawiiigs  of  these  plants,  wri 
deBt^riptiona  of  thorn;  umlnnK  their  essayei  along  these  linee  instead  of  on  ai 
abstract  ([Ut^tion;  thu8  t^^aching  tliem  observation,  and  trying  to  have  the  yo 
people  itittneifttHl  in  iJw  wonderful  things  that  are  all  about  them,  with  the  I 
tlirtt  tli«'y  will  stay  in  the  t'ountry  becaiise  of  the  attriwrtiveneas  of  country  lif 

I  thinic  tliat  our  t*clioolH  ought.  aH  rapidly  aa  i>o»^ibIe,  to  adopt  this  method, 
the  normal  schoolB  ghonld  begin  at  once  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  giving  of 
sort  of  instruction,  and  that  tne  reading  books  that  are  now  used  in  the  pu 
Fchcxjlfi  ou^ht  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  the  matter  of  which  they  arec 
p<  lifted  made  up  of  the  treatment  of  natural -science  obiects,  bo  that  children 
Wonie  familiar,  before  they  leave  the  common  country  school,  with  a  g- 
many  tliingw  that  the  agricxilturiyts  of  to-day  oeeds  to  know. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kexnkdy  ) ,  le  that  character  of  teaching  given  in  the  public  scb 
of  Jthe  State  of  Pennsylvaniar^A,  To  some  extent.  It  is  anomalous  in  that 
cities  are  doing  more  in  the  way  of  teaching  nature  topics  than  the  country, 
that  is  due  t^»  the  fact  that  they  have  graded  schools  and  their  teachers  are  be 
paid  and  are  of  a  higher  grade. 

Q.  That  charac^ter  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  of  this  citv. — A.  ^ 
The  last  numbt»r  of  the  Ladies' Home  JoumaL  I  think  it  is,  gives  a  full  page  m 
illustration.^  of  the  way  in  which  that  matter  m  taken  up  here  in  the  city  of  Wi 
ington,  and  it  is  very  interesting. 

My  thought  in  adtiition  is  that  we  ought  to  have  in  our  country  districts  to 
ship' high  schools  to  which  the  cliildren  who  graduate  in  the  primary  school 
^o.     The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  keep  the  children  in  the  home  family  and  m 
it  possible  for  every  country  child  to  get  a  fairly  gfjod  education;  prej»are  for 
normal  schf  >ol  or  perhaps  college  right  in  his  own  neii^hborlKK>d. 

In  our  State  we  have  a  law  tliat  authorizes  the  e^stablishment  of  couutr>^  h 
BOhools  of  three  grades,  but  this  law,  unfortunately,  rei|uires  an  appropriatioi 
e«iTy  it  into  eff*H^t.  and  the  appropriatit  >n  has  not  yet  bei^n  secured.  The 
provides  that  where  a  two-year  course  is  establisheii  in  the  township  high  scl 
they  shall  have  ^400  from  the  State  fund;  where  a  three-year  course  is  pro\'if 
$600;  a  four-year  course,  $&M},  That  is  the  maximum,  but  we  have  been  una 
so  far,  to  secure  the  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  this  into  effect,  as  I  h 
said. 

I  believe  that  the  most  import'int  thing,  after  the  introduction  of  this  nal 
study  into  the  schools, is  the  to \vnship  graded  and  high  schools,  s<i  that  coui 
children  cati  lie  educated  in  the  country,  be  kept  in  contact  with  their  hcmie  ] 
lie,  their  hiime  duties,  and  ho  be  protected  from  town  influence  and  from  t<: 
ife  until  they  become  of  sufficient  age  to  understand  the  relative  values  of  dii 
ent  kinds  of  hfe. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  there  any  States  in  the  Union  that  haveado] 
this  county  high-sc*hm>l  system?— A.  No  State  as  a  State,  sci  far  as  I  know.  C 
has  several  schtKds.  I  think  down  about  Cheshire,  in  southern  Ohio,  there  is  ( 
and  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  several  to^vnsliip  high  schools,  but  not  under 
State  law,  simply  the  result  of  local  enterprise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Some  of  the  New^  England  States  have  them. — A.  Ma 
chusetts  Ims  them,  and  hi  Massachusetts  out  of  a  certain  radius,  outside  of  a  * 
tain  zone,  they  collect  the  scholars  and  bring  them  to  the  school  at  the  townj 
expense  and  return  them  to  their  homes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hark  is.)  Have  you  miwle  the  taxation  of  agricultural  pi 
erty  a  study;  and  if  so,  will  you  please  ^ve  the  commission  the  results  ot  y 
investigation? — A.  I  have  given  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Pennsylvai 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Ithaslieen  weveral  years  since  I  made  a  thorough  exi 
inatiou  of  the  system  as  we  have  it  in  onr  State,  and  since  that  time  there  h 
been  several  m»xlifications  in  items,  but  the  general  system  remains  the  same 
it  was  along  abotit  1890,  Tlie  system  lis  we  nave  it  in  Pennsylvania  provides 
the  maintenance  of  three  departments  of  State  government:  one  is  the  Si 
it-stlf,  another  is  the  coimty,  and  the  last  jure  the  city  and  borough  and  town* 
di\isious.  The  taxes  that  are  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State 
derived  mostly  froui  cori>oratif>ns  and  frttm  money  at  interest  and  license  f 
The  taxes  that  support  the  county  government  are  levied  np<7n  real  estate 
uprm  farm  animals,  and  the  taxes  that  go  to  feisupport  the  township  govemn 
are  levied  upon  real  estate  and  farm  animals.  In  the  lev3-ing  of  these  the  met 
is  to  assess  the  property  by  assessors  who  are  elected  under  the  law,  and 
valuation  is  submitted  to  the  county  commissioners  and  revised  by  them  a 
opportunity  for  app*?al  by  the  taxpayer  is  had.  Duplicates  are  made  out  and 
into  the  hands  of  tax  collectors,  who  proceed  to  collect  the  several  taxes  v 
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hey  are  charged.  The  board  of  road  saperviaors  fix  the  amount  of  tax 
dl  be  levied  for  roads.  They  are  township  officers.  The  board  of  school 
rs  fix  the  amount  of  tax  that  shall  be  levied  for  school  ptirpoees.  They  are 
mship  officers.  The  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor  fix  the  amomit  of  tax 
ill  be  levied  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  they  are  township  officers.  So 
nship  is  maintained  by  taxes  that  are  levied  by  themselves  and  the  rates 
d  by  themselves. 

(y  Mr.  Clarke.)  By  their  own  officers?— A.  Their  own  officers, 
le  people  do  not  vote  themselves  on  the  amount  of  the  tax? — ^A.  No;  it  is 
f  the  officers  whom  they  elect  in  their  localities.  Each  locality  fixes  the 
;  of  tax  in  these  several  directions,  and  the  taxes  are  levied  npon  real 
u  I  have  said,  and  npon  farm  animals,  horses,  and  cattle,  4  years  of  age; 
so,  are  taxed  a  small  tax. 

ty  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrtb.)  Is  that  a  head  tax  on  dogs?— A.  Tes;  and  the  tax 
}  ^oes  for  the  reimbursement  of  persons  whose  sheep  have  been  kflled, . 
t  IS  impossible  to  find  ont  whose  dog  did  the  killing. 
ya  do  not  tax  the  intangible  property,  then,  for  any  purpose? — ^A.  There  is 
pation  tax  that  is  levied  npon  citizens;  bnt  nnder  onr  constitution  that 
leed  all  taxes,  must  be  upon  classes  of  property,  and  occupations  have  to 
ified;  so  that  teachers  are  in  one  class,  ana  ministers  are  in  another  class, 
ryers  are  in  another  class.    The  assessment  of  the  occupation  therefore  is 
nrding  to  the  man's  income  at  all  or  his  standing  as  a  man  of  capital,  but 
)  low  enough  that  a  man  who  receives  the  smallest  salary  in  his  class  can 
to  x>ay  the  fee,  pay  the  tax.    For  instance,  a  lawyer — ^I  will  just  read  an 
nstance.    Here  is  one  county:  lawyers  are  put  down  at  $250. 
hr  Mr.  Clarke.)  Income?->A.  No;  that  is  their  standing  for  taxation  pur- 
Now,  if  his  income  is  $10,000  or  |:^,000  all  he  is  taxed  upon  is  |250;  and  if 
lage  is  a  .001-mill  rate,  he  is  taxed  25  cents,  although  his  income  ma^r  be 

and  it  is  not  made  any  larg^er,  under  the  assumption  that  the  consntu- 
blds  taxing  outside  of  a  classification;  and  therefore  the  classification,  the 
I  assessment  must  be  small  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the  most  impe- 
lawyer  to  pay  it. 

iv  Mr.  Ratchord.)  Now,  in  that  case  the  $260  is  only  a  tax  on  his  prof es- 
does  not  reach  anything  else,  any  xx)sse6sions  he  may  have? — ^A.  No;  just 
ession. 

(y  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  has  that  law  been  in  existence?— A.  Our  new 
ition  went  into  effect  in  lft'4.  Physicians  in  this  county  to  which  I  refer 
)d  at  $200;  ministers  at  $75;  county  superintendents  at  $250;  professors  of 
I  and  academies  at  $250;  superintendents  of  high  schools  at  ^00;  common- 
beachers  at  $50;  merchants  at  $200;  shopkeepers  at  $100;  clerks  at  $100; 
ics  at  $100;  apprentices  at  $50;  bosses  and  foremen  at  $75;  civil  engineers 

surveyors  at  $150;  bank  presidents  at  $400;  bank  cashiers  at  $250;  county 
at  $250;  president  judge  at  $800.  The  law  gives  the  president  judge  a 
»f  $4,000  m  our  State.    Farmers  do  not  pay  an  occupation  tax  in  Penn- 

El. 

(y  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  much  does  the  occupation  tax  amount  to  annu- 
1.  I  can  not  give  you  that.  The  townships  differ  in  their  ratings  of  real 
ery  materially,  according  to  the  jud^ent  of  the  assessors  who  make  the 
>n.  I  have  known  of  a  property,  divided  by  the  township  line,  where  one 
)s  assessed  at  double  the  value  of  the  other,  and  jet,  in  the  market,  they 
learly  alike  as  possible.  The  system  of  valuation  is  a  verv  imperfect  one« 
hough  the  law  requires  that  the  assessment  shall  be  made  upon  the  cash 
I  the  property,  the  rule  varies  from  one-fourth  to  more  than  the  property  is 
according  to  the  judgment  or  want  of  jud^ent  of  the  persons  who 
le  assessment;  and  the  tax  rate  differs  according  to  the  pleasure  of  these 
boards  in  the  township.  It  may  reach  80  mills;  it  may  be  only  8  or  4 
8  the  different  boards  desire.  Tne  county  rate,  used  for  county  expenses, 
dgrmshed  from  township,  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
lally  is  from  a  8  to  5  mill  tax  upon  all  property  that  is  assessed  for  town- 
rposes.  The  State  taxes  are  fixed  by  statute.  I  suppose  it  is  impractica- 
t  this  time  go  over  the  list  of  items  that  are  taxed  for  State  purposes  and 
3  particular  method  that  is  used  for  each.  As  I  stated,  the  general  system 
c  corporations  of  all  kinds,  money  at  interest,  and  licenses  and  fees  from 
Qty  offices  for  State  use;  and  our  State  returns  to  the  counties  three-fourths 
^hole  amount  that  is  received  from  personal  property  taxation,  money  at 
;;  one-fourth  is  reserved  for  State  use. 

)y  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  are  the  assessments  by  the  local  boards  made  up, 
the  amount  derivable  from  the  tax  is  known  or  afterwards?— A.  The 
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aaoeBsments  on  real  estfttci  are  made  once  in  three  years.    I  l>elieYe  that  ia 
iJie  only  answer  I  c^n  make. 
O.  What  I  wanted  to  draw  out  wa»  this:  how  csan  the  highwav  commisfi 

and  the  commiaHioners  of  the  schoole  and  the  ccjmmiftfiioners  of  the  p- 
exactly  how  much  they  can  have? — ^A.  They  make  up  their  estimate  ana 
tax  upon  the  preceding  a.nse^'tment.    For  instance,  if  the  assessment  is  mau 
year,  the  school  direct*  »rs,  who  have  to  meet  the  exi^enses  of  the  schoola  1 
the  new  tAx  is  levied,  levy  their  tax  upon  the  \m»is  of  the  levy  of  the  pr«c 
year». 

Q.  There  is  no  limit,  then»  to  what  they  may  see  fit  to  impoee? — ^A.  Yes, 
is  a  limit.  The  10-milI  tax  is  a  limit  for  school  purposes,  excepting  special 
that  may  be  levied  for  hnilding  purx)osee;  for  ordinary  school  pnrposefl  a  1 
tax  iH  all  that  ii*  allowed.  That  is  true  also  with  regards  to  roads,  out  tI 
viaorB  of  road-H  can  get  around  that  reciuirement  by  running  the  town 
debt  to  any  extent »  and  their  succetwiora  must  pay  that  diebt;  and  Uir^ 
authority  then  to  levy  an  additional  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt. 

Q,  The  only  restrain t  upon  them,  therefore,  is  their  desire  to  maintain 
standing  with  the  people?— A*  That  is  the  only  practical  restraint.  A&  i 
relative  amounts  of  tax  tliat  different  kinds  of  property  pay  in  our  State,  e 
nation  was  made  a  number  of  years  aero  by  the  department  of  agriculture 
and  get  some  reliable  information  on  that  point.  It  was  allied  by  8ome  thj 
tax  on  the  farm  proj)erty  of  the  State  was  very  much  greater  than  npoi 
other  kind  of  x>roperty.  In  making  that  investigation  the  department  had  a 
number  of  persons  'visit  the  vaiious  county  towns  and  consult  the  records,  gi 
at  actual  sales  of  farm  property  and  Ralea  of  city  property  and  town  pro] 
seeing  also  the  amount  or  tax  that  was  le\ied  against  each  on  the  records  i 
county  town.  In  1890  Secretary  Edge.  i)f  the  Pennsylvania  State  board  of 
ctiltnre,  collecte^l  statistics  from  actual  sides  of  farm  property  in  the  St4 
Pennsylvania  showing  the  amount  of  thoHo  sales  and  the  tax  that  was  paid  h} 
piece  of  property*  The  total  number  of  farms  returned  was  556  in  48  cou 
Thene  farms  had  be^^n  sold  for  $4,235,805;  the  tax  paid  by  them  was  $40,2 
The  rates  in  actual  value,  not  deducting  the  personal  pro])erty  tax.  wh 
simply  a  tax  upon  farm  animals  over  4  years  of  age.  and  is  comparatively 
nificaiit,  wiks  IH  mills,  and  after  deducting  the  personal  property  was  8,66 : 
I  ma*le  an  examination  at  that  same  time  of  a  county,  omitting  the  boroughi 
found  that  the  taxation  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  property  in  the  count; 
side  of  the  boroughs,  and  including  horses  and  cattle,  was  9.9  mills.  This  e] 
nation  was  continued  in  18fH,  and  then  the  secretary  of  the  State  boa 
agriculture  collected  statistica  upon  8»081  farms,  and  the  estimated  val 
these  farms  amounted  to  §51.525,S*t?9,  and  the  t-^Dtal  amount  of  tax  paid  by  1 
on  the  list  was  $-t44),3l7i»6.  In  181)4  the  numbt^r  was  increased  on  the  1 
19,719  farms,  and  in  1895  that  was  still  further  increased  to  24,734  farms, 
total  value  of  these  farms  is  given  at  $151,529,458,  and  the  total  tax  paid  o 
farms  f>n  the  list  amounted  to  $1,250,847.17,  which  would  make  a  miUage  i 
mills  on  farm  property.  An  examination  that  wan  made  about  that  sanu 
upon  a  different  method  shows  that  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  at  that  tim< 
acMDut  15  mills;  real  estate,  counting  country  and  city  and  town, paid  about  15 
of  taxation.  These  figures  show  that  fann  proiHr^rty  paid  between  9  and  10 
of  tax,  and  the  figurea  are,  I  believe,  as  accurate  as  we  can  geti  they  wer* 
carefully  Becured.  Of  course,  the  amount  varies  in  different  l(X»-aHtie8. 
stated  at  the  outset,  some  townships  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  5  mills,  pe 
8  mills,  and  other  townships  levy  a  tax  of  as  much  as  30  mills;  l>ut  the^e  fi 
that  I  have  been  giving  are  the  avei^age  for  the  entire  State  for  a  given 
The  matter  of  the  amoimt  of  taxes  that  re^l  estate  shall  pay  is  wholly  with 
power  of  the  local  authorities  within  the  township,  %^nth  the  exception  c 
county  levy,  which  if?  usually  from  3  to  4,  and  not  often  more  than  5,  mills, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  commissi tmers.  So  that  the  control  of  the  au 
of  tax  that  fanners  shall  pay  in  their  community  is  within  their  own  hands 
lutfdy;  they  can  have  a  low  rate  or  a  high  rate,  as  they  see  fit. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  good  system?— A.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  system.  '. 
the  advantage  of  being  flexible,  so  that  the  peculiar  re<.]uirements  of  a  localil 
be  met;  by  the  people  of  that  I  ideality.  If  the  expenses  are  vtTy  gi'eat  c 
necessities  are  very  great,  the  x>^>ple  can  leyj'  more  tax.  If  things  are  in 
condition,  a  smaller  tax  answers  tneir  purpose.  There  i**  no  hard  and  fas 
by  which  every  township  is  required  to  levy  the  same  amount  of  tax.  but  it  1 
that  to  the  judgment  of  the  local  people. 

Q.  { By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  does  this  tax  on  farms  compare  with  the  who 
of  the  State  on  other  matters?— A.  In  the  year  that  this  examination  was 
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oant  of  State  tax  was  somethiiu:  over  eight  millions.  The  auditor-general's 
for  the  year  1889  gave  the  totalamomit  of  State  tax  at  $8,182,847.34.  The 
BS  of  government  for  that  year  amounted  to  $40,007,649.12,  so  that 
,801.78  would  be  left  as  the  amount  that  real  estate  raised.  Real  estate, 
ng  the  farm  animals  taxed,  raised  about  $34,000,000  as  against  all  of  the 
axation  of  the  State,  which  amounted  to  something  over  $8,000,000.  £ 
he  proportion  has  not  been  very  greatly  disturbed  or  changed  by  enact- 
ince  that  time.  There  have  been  some  slight  changes.  The  3  mills  State  t&x 
m.  increased  to  4  now,  and  there  is  some  uttle  change  in  the  taxation  upon 
nsportation  companies;  that  has  been  raised  sHghtly,  but  these  are  practi- 
he  relative  amounts  that  are  raised  by  real  estate  and  corporation  and 
iroperty. 

!ave  you  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  as 
red  with  other  vsdues,  personal  and  other  properties? — ^A.  No;  not  at  hand, 
hen,  in  your  judgment,  does  real  estate  bear  entirely  too  much  in  propor- 
what  is  collected  from  other  matters,  so  far  as  the  whole  government  is 
Qed? — ^A.  I  think  that  it  does.  I  do  not  mean  thereby  to  say  that  real 
is  taxed  too  much,  but  that  some  other  things  are  taxed  too  little. 
3y  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  not  that  mean,  after  all,  that  it  is  taxed  too 
—A.  By  that  I  mean  that  it  is  not  taxed  to  the  extent  of  driving  the  business 
msiness.  That  1  would  regard  as  being  too  much  tax ;  but  the  amount  of  tax 
pays  would  be  very  greatly  lessened  if  a  proper  tax  were  put  upon  other 
When  the  Gh>vemment  was  first  founded  most  of  the  citizens  were  owners 
iployers,  but  with  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  incoming  of  great 
itions  and  other  institutions  and  immense  development  of  private  business, 
I  our  people  are  employed  and  receive  salaries.  Some  of  these  salaries  are 
rge,  and,  as  I  indicated  in  going  over  the  matter  of  assessment  of  salaried 
the  amount  of  their  tax,  according  to  their  assessment,  is  so  outof  propor- 
the  amount  that  they  receive  that  it  is  almost  nothing.  I  know  of  men 
it  salaries  of  $5,000  a  year  who  pay  a  road  tax  of  75  cents;  and  a  man  livinfi^ 
tie  log  house,  with  one  arm,  and  a  common  day  laborer,  who  must  depend 
is  own  services  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  in  the  same  community, 
road  tax  of  $1.80.  There  are  judges  of  courts  who  get  salaries  ranging 
1,000  to  $5,000  who  pay  a  tax  upon  $300,  and  a  man  who  owns  a  house 
^,000  or  $3,000  will  be  taxed  ui>on  the  full  value  of  that  property,  although 
r  have  no  income  whatever,  and  may  be  in  debt  for  eight-tenths  of  that 

By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  no  exemption  for  debts?— A.  None  whatever. 
By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  A  tax  on  the  profession  in  effect  is  a  tax  upon 
I?— A.  Well,  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  profession.  There  are  clerks,  mine  men, 
en,  setting  salaries  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year— and  the  num- 
ery  large — who  ^ay  almost  no  tax.  Merchants  who  have  large  business  pay 
y  any  tax  on  their  occupation  in  our  State.  If  the  occupations  were  rated 
mg  to  the  amount  that  the  real  estate  holder  receives  upon  his  investment 
:  receipts  for  our  State  would  be  tripled,  in  my  judgment,  and  the  tax  would 
pon  people  who  are  able  to  pay  it  and  have  the  money.  The  tax  upon  farm 
ty,  say  a  10-mill  tax  upon  a  farm  worth  $6,000,  is  $60  a  year.  The  farmer's 
)  from  that  investment,  after  his  own  labor  is  paid,  will  perhaps  not  be  over 
'  it  is  that  much,  and  upon  that  $300,  therefore,  he  is  paying  a  tax  of  $60, 
e  the  tax  must  come  out  of  that  fund;  and  if  his  income  is  nothing  whatever — 
e  is  a  failure  of  crops — then  his  tax  must  come  out  of  the  original  property 
he  has  other  funds  from  which  to  pay  it.  The  salaried  man,  gettmg  a 
of  $5,000  a  year,  we  will  say,  as  a  judge,  would  pay  on  a  10-miIl  tax  on 
npatdon,  $3  as  against  the  real  estate  holder  in  the  country  whose  income 
ely  $300  paying  $60.  The  inequality  is  so  marked  and  the  injustice  of  it 
ear  that  I  feel  that  we  are  neglecting  our  duty  in  not  calling  the  attention 
public  to  it. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  this  condition  of  affairs  come  from  your  con- 
m  of  1874?— A.  I  think  that  that  is  made  the  excuse  for  part  of  it,  but  we 
at  when  we  want  to  do  a  thing  we  can  generally  get  a  way.  For  instance, 
istitution  says  that  all  things  shall  be  taxed  in  classes,  and  we  go  to  work  and 
ify  our  cities,  and  we  accordingly  have  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  cities  of 
ond  class,  and  cities  of  the  third  class.  There  is  only  one  city  of  the  first  class 
State,  and  so  legislation  is  made  for  that  particular  city  because  it  is  put 
ass  by  itself.  Now,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  classify  attorneys  into 
vho  have  a  business  of  so  much  and  otners  who  have  a  business  of  so- 
if  we  want  to  do  it;  but  the  pressure  is  the  other  way.  I  speak  of  attor- 
ist  as  an  example.    We  may  take  the  salaried  men,  men  in  the  professions. 
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I  do  not  care  in  what  line,  thoee  who  get  wHaiim  of  so  much  should  1 
certain  rate,  and  we  conld  have  ciastdfications  mnning  so  as  to  dii 
are  now  single  claasilioatton:^,  if  we  desired  to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  we  to  nnderstand  that  under  yonr  law,  until  a  man  with  a 
invests  in  real  estate  he  is  KubstantialJ}'  exempt  from  taxation? — A. 
it  in  a  mortga^;  then  ho  mnst  pay  4  millB.    u  I  invest  in  onr  St   ' 
mortgage  on  a  farm,  I  pay  on  that  investment  a  4-mill  tax  to 
farmer  who  perhaps  lx>rn»w«Hi  the  money  will  also  pay  tipon  tha..  -< 
his  local  tax.  which  runs  anywhere  from— well,  it  is  an  average,  as 
mills,  fio  that  that  particular  money  is  taxed  14  mills. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Rat<?hfobd.)  Aocordin^  to  that,  the  farmer  is  payini 
his  debts?— A.  He  pays  a  tax  on  his  debts;  that  is  what  he  does. 

Q,  Now.  reverting,  if  yon  will,  to  the  illustration  made  between  th< 
the  salaried  man,  iVoiild  like  to  get  some  more  lijjht  on  tliis  «iub 
salaried  man  s  profession  is  not  taxed,  his  money  is  invested  in  r  ' 
pefTsonul  pr<»r»erty,  otherwise  it  is  in  the  banks  in  the  form  of  nii 
of  some  kina.  In  either  case  he  is  suppostni  to  pay  taxes  on  it;  lu , 
he  is  bound  to  pay  taxes  on  it;  is  that  not  right?— A.  Yes;  excepting 
in  banks. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  found  that  x>er8onal  property  is  pretty  generally  tax 
for  according  t*i  its  value?— A.  The  law  is  tHat  this  money  that  is  i 
mortga^  shall  pay  a  4-mill  tax,  but.  aa  I  stated »  the  man  who  b 
money,  if  he  is  a  farmer,  must  pay  liis  full  !wal  and  countv  tax  o 
money;  so  that  the  man  who  has  money,  the  salaried  man  who  invec 
in  a  mortgage  on  a  farm,  pays  a  4-uiill  tax.  If  he  takes  that  money 
into  a  farm  he  will  pay  a  lO'-mill  tax.  The  effe<.*t  of  that  is  to  kee 
buying,  from  putting  their  money  int*>  a  farm  in  its  purchase,  and  n 
money  to  somebody  who  has  a  farm,  and  so  get  rid  of  i>aying  aboi 
tax. 

q.  I  speak  mainly  of  money  that  is  invested;  of  money  that  is  la 
form  of  personal  pr<»p<'rty?— A.  We  have  no  personal  property  tax 
vania  exceptinj^  bonds,  and  mortgages,  and  securities  bearing  interest 
bearinginterest>  articles  of  agreement  bearing  interest,  and  trust  bondi 
and  cattle, 

Q.  You  have  notax  upon  valuable  household  furniture,  jewels,  diaiD 
A.  No;  we  have  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  just  to  have  the  lawyer,  and  the  coUege  in 
the  bank  cashier  placed  on  an  ecjuality  for  purpiiaeH  of  taxation?^ — A. 
wh<  »h^  thing  is  an  injustice  ami  an  inequality.  There  are  professoi 
are  bank  casliiers,  and  there  are  lawyers  who  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
pation  of  over  §2(K).  There  are  others  in  all  these  professions  who 
taxed  on  an  occupation  of  $10,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqi'har.)  From  what  yon  have  explained,  this  tax 
head  tax?— A.  It  amounts  to  that.  It  is  hardly  that.  It  is  hardly  to 
with  the  name  of  a  tax.     It  la  a  farce,  simply  a  burlest]ue  on  taxatic 

CjJ.  I  would  like  to  know  how  long  it  has  I>een  in  existence,  this  sys 
tation  tax? — A,  Well,  it  is  not  a  capitation  tax;  it  is  supposed  to  \ 
[Laughter. 1  Some  features  of  it  fijr  many  years,  and  snnie  other  f 
since  1874 ;  but  the  inequality  of  it  was  not  so  great  when  moat  o; 
lived  in  the  country, 

Q,  And  you  were  all  alike?— A.  And  we  were  all  alike.  As  it  is 
many  men  are  living  upon  salaries  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  gi 
fessional  life  and  into  occupations  that  are  very  remunerative,  and 
has  not  been  adjusted  to  meet  these  new  conditions,  bo  as  to  taxthes 
are  the  most  well  to  do  of  all  our  citizens.  They  still  make  real  esl 
burdens  of  the  Go verauient,  which  was  an  e^initable  Thing  at  the  ( 
Ctoveoiment,  luit  has  liectuue  iuetjuitable  as  theprixluctive  power  of 
has  changt-^d  from  real  estate  into  brains  and  ability. 

Q,  In  other  words,  the  taxation  has  not  kept  step  with  the  civilizati^ 

(After  a  receBs  from  IS.5I>  to  2  p.  m,,  the  hearing  of  Mr,  Hamilton  ¥ 
as  follows.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L*  Harris.)  Before  yon  proceed  to  yonr  suggestion 
dies,  will  you  make  a  little  clearer  to  tlie  commission  the  amount  of  i 
for  local  x>nr]K>se8.  and  the  amount  of  immey  raised  fnr  State  pui-poj 
total  ammint  of  real  estate  as  given  by  the  seer* 'tar v  of  internal  affairs 
for  1889  was$2.lt?l,fhi;|,4rj;^;  a  l5-mill  tax  on  this  would  tl^erefore  be$S 
which  represents  the  expenses  of  local  government  for  1889.  The  ex] 
State  government  for  l^^O  were,  as  i>er  the  and itor-^eneral's  repair t,  t 
making  a  toUlI  of  ^,OU7,04U.l^  u&  the  expense  of  local  aiid  It^tate  guv 
that  year. 
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lat  amount  ba«  increased  somewhat  in  later  years  ?— A.  Very  mnch.    The 
re^^ennes  for  State  porpoBes  now  amotint  to  over  twelve  millions,  and  the 
proi>ortion,  I  think,  is  maintained,  although  I  can  not  state  positively, 
tB&de  no  accurate  examination  since  that  date. 

'J  Mr,  Far^uhab.)  From  what  sources  are  the  State  revenues  derived?— 
n  collateral  inheritances,  mercantile  licensee,  taxes  on  oorporations,  from 
at  interest,  bonds,  mortj^Kee,  and  securities,  notes,  articlee  of  agreement 
interest,  license  fees  paid  to  connty  officials  for  recording,  and  similar 
ere,  etc. 

f],..  larger  aroonnt  derived  from  the  corporations?— A.  I  dislike  to  answer 
'I  can  not  iinswer  accurately.  My  irapre«fdon  is  tliat  it  is,  and  yet  1 
just  hiiw  much.  I  could  easily  discover.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
y  Mr.  A.  L,  Harris.)  Please  explain  how  you  arrive  at  your  teuton  cor 
Wt — A.  Each  corporation  is  nxiuir^d  to  make  a  sworn  report  to  the  and- 
eral  of  the  State,  and  that  gives  the  capital  stCR^k  and  bonded  debt,  and 
ems  which  explain  the  commercial  standing  of  the  corx>oration  in  the 
ad  the  amount  of  tax  that  they  pay  into  the  State  treasury,  eo  that  it  is 
?  matter  to  fi^>  over  the  auditor- L^cneral's  rep>ort  and  find  out  precisely  the 
of  money  that  they  pay  into  the  State  treasury  annnaUy. 
'e  your  transportation  corporations  and  industrial  corporations  upon  the 
otmg?— A.  In  what  respect? 

the  amount  of  tax  they  pay. — A.  Manufacturing  establishments  in  our 
ly  no  tax.  They  pay  tax  upon  their  real  estate,  but  not  upon  their  bugd- 
"  their  machinery. 

me  a.s  an  imlividual? — A,  Very  much  the  same. 

reaching  the  amount  you  collect  from  your  railro^ids,  how  do  you  arrive 
—A.  By  going  over  the  aurli tor-general's  report,  juid  Be]>aratiu{r't.hat  from 
ersj  they  are  given  as  separate. 

le  gross  receipts,  or  not  receipts? — A.  The  tax  has  been  changed  \vithin  a 
UTS,    The  tax  was  upon  capital  strn-k,  and  upon  gross  receipt**  for  traffic 
within  the  State.    I  do  not  know  just  what  it  is  now, 
>  the  home  corporations  and  the  foreign  curi^:»rations  pay  upon  the  same 
;nctly? — A.  No. 

ill  you  static  the  difference? — A.  The  discrimination  is  against  tlie  f'>reign 
tion.  A  domestic  insurance  compatiy  used  to  pay  3  mills  on  the  actual 
f  the  capital  stock,  and  8  mills  on  groBs  ore  mi  urns,  and  4  m^ills  ou  mort- 
A  mutual  bisurance  company  paid  S  niilis  on  grows  premiums,  and  a  for* 
mrance  company  20  mills  on  gross  premiums,  on  business  in  the  State. 
ism  been  some  motlificati  n  of  that,  \^nth  which  I  am  not  ciuite  fiimiliar, 
>f  the  difficulties  in  our  system  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  method  of  assess- 
i  the  several  districts.  The  officers  who  make  this  assessment  are  elected, 
'!'■  "Titly  their  intention  as  to  what  they  will  do  if  elected,  in  the  way  of 
\  J il nation  or  lowering  the  old  valuation,  is  known  and  becomes  a  part 
ncal  canvass  for  election,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is  nnderstooa  in 
e  that  a  candidate,  if  elected,  ^vill  lower  valuations,  or  if  there  are  large 
y  interests  in  a  locality,  held  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  persons, 
large  majority  of  voters  are  men  holding  small  aiiiounts  of  property,  then 
nces  are  that  the  pledge  vrill  l>e  made  that  valuer  shall  be  raided,  because 
den  of  tax  will  then  fall  ni>cjn  a  few  large  property  holders,  and  so  make 
'  advantage  of  the  large  majority  who  have  out  very  little  property  to  have 
who  will  raise  valuatijn^.  That  causes  inequality  in  various  di.strict8 
justice.  My  thought  is  that  these  officers  should  he  appointed,  say  three 
rs  be  appointed  by  the  court  and  selected  bet^iuse  of  their  go<id  judgment 
egrity  (just  three  to  be  appointed  in  each  town.nhip) ,  to  make  the  asvsess- 
f  property  in  the  township  and  make  out  their  returns:  then  have  one  man 
ich  of  these  boards  meet  together  and  re^'i8e  the  assessment  throughout 
unty,  80  as  to  see  that  no  great  inequality  exists  between  the  a'^sessments 
i^arioufi  townships.  These  men  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vahie  of 
:y  and  would  make  a  board  of  revision.  At  present,  the  county  commis- 
nave  that  pijwer.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  the  various 
es,  and  any  revision  that  they  make  must  be  lai-gely  arbitrary  without 
te  knowledge,  but  if  these  several  lists  from  the  dinerent  townships  were 
't  up  and  passed  upon  by  all  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  assessments, 
s  I>robabibty  that  there  would  he  a  more  just  equalization.  That  report, 
s  revised,  should  be  tinal.and  be  turned  over  to  tlae  county  commissiooers. 
rovifJefor  an  appeal  in  each  of  the  townships,  so  that  individuals  who  may 
rieved  for  any  cause,  because  of  overvaluation  of  their  property,  could 
0  opixjrtnnity  to  be  heard  l>efore  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Bnt 
hoold  also  appear  before  the  board  at  the  eame  time  the  board  of  j 
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who  condncted  the  aseeasment,  so  that  when  the  individual  makt*s  his  repreM 
tion  to  this  board  the  assessors  wiU  be  there  to  give  reiisona,  if  any  exist,  wh} 
original  rating  should  stand.  The  bf»ard  of  crimniissioners  become  a  jury,  hea 
the  e\idt'nce  on  both  eides  from  the  parties  interested,  and  their  jnagmei 
likely  tolx*  jtist,  after  full  infornaation  from  the  parties  who  are  Ix^st  iiifon 
This'would,  I  think,  tend  to  prevent  the  inequality  that  now  exista  in  the  ori| 
assessment  of  t-axes. 

With  regard  to  what  ought  to  constitute  an  equitable  system  of  taxation 
views*  perhai>s,  are  a  little  radical. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  ghid  to  hear  them.— A.  The  aim  in  levying  tax  sh 
be  to  make  it  equitable,  liearing  equally  upon  all  citizens,  acci^rcfing  to  t 
ability  to  bear  the  burden,  and  any  arbitrary  metho4l  that  only  t^ikes  c<»^t  '- 
of  things  they  see  ^\itbout  investigating  into  their  conditions  i/likely  tolx' 
There  lue  certciiu  things  that  I  tnink  ought  to  be  wholly  exempt  irom  t^^„ 
in  anv  State. 

Q,  "Will  you  please  name  them?— A.  All  churches,  meetinghouses,  and  o 

S laces  of  stated  religious  worship,  all  universities,  colleges,  academies,  scl 
ousea  belonging  to  any  county,  lK>rough,  or  schix^l  district,  or  incorporfl 
erected,  endowexl  or  establishea  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  the  Common  v 
with  the  gritunds  thereunto  annexed  not  exceeding  lU  acres;  also  all  bur 
and  lands  and  premi.Hes  of  all  cemetery  companies  %vhere  such  property  is  H'-i 
trust  for  the  stjie  pui'iiose  of  improving  said  lands  and  premises,  and  whose  i 
nues  of  w!iatsot*ver  icind  are  devoted  to  that  object  and  in  no  way  inure  tc 
benefit  ur  profit  of  the  corixinitors,  or  any  of  them;  akii  all  lunatic  asylums,  a 
houses,  iKHjrliouses,  houses  of  refuge,  XKniitentiaries,  and  asylums /schools 
hospitals  supported  by  the  appropriations  annually  made  tliereiinto  by  tlxe  C 
nion wealth »  together  with  all  lands  attftched  to"  the  same;  also  all  charit 
institutions  x>rovided  by  charitable  gifts  or  otherwise,  the  chipf  revenues  for 
supTMirt  of  which  are  derived  from  voluntary  <ontributions,  together  with 
I  anas  attached  to  the  same. 

It  is  perhaps  emmgh  to  state  in  favor  of  this  exem|>tion  that  a  tax  on  t 
would  be  in  (liHcoinagement  of  religion,  moi-ality,  and  education  in  the  Statir*, 
in  restraint  of  the  exercist?  of  the  pra<'tical  charit:y  that  is  so  beneficial  to,  and  v 
for  so  many  of  the  nnfortnnate  and  helpless  in  our  midst, 

Q.  Wh(?n  you  sav  churches,  do  you  mean  all  church  property^?— A.  Chi 
proi>erty  that  is  held  for  church  purposes.  Krtt  property  that  would  In?  otw 
an(T  rented  uut  fur  income,  !)ut  that  is  held  strictly  for  church  purposes,  the 
Hoiistt^e  and  church  huildiugs,  and  the  chai>el  that  is  attached  to  it,  or  the  Suu' 
achool  rtK)m. 

t^.  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  have  a  gi'eat  deal  of  property,  and  everv  o 
city  has  pr(jix;rty  laying  around  the  city  not  used  for  church  pur|)oses.  —A .  1 1  h 
where  not  used  for  chiircii  purposes,  if  is  liaJjle  for  tax  the  same  its  other  prope 

Q.  Is  any  of  this  property  you  havt^  mentioned  taxed  in  Pennsylvania  no^ 
A.  No.  I  alsf)  think  that  there  shoidd  be  exempt  from  tax  implements  of  c 
trade  nr  occupatitui,  carriages  for  ]»ers(mal  use,  furniture,  watches^  wea 
apparel,  lHx>ks,  Jewelry,  gold  and  silver  ^late,  and  works  of  art,  on  the  print 
that  property  that  is  naturally  unprmluctSve  should  not  be  taxed.  No  citisten  » 
%vith  any  show  of  justice,  seriously  object  to  pajdng  his  fair  shart*  of  tax  or 
income-producing  property,  bnt  when  taxes  are  assessed  on  jiroperty  that  not  < 
is  incapable  of  pniluctiou,  but  is  a  srjivrce  of  continual  expense  to'its  possess 
the  tax  becomes  oppressive  and  is  equivalent  to  confiscation.  The  items  th 
have  mentioned  are  not  income-producing  capital,  and  yet  they  are  important 
even  necessary  parts  of  the  equipnien'  of  every  comfoHable  home.  To  tax  th 
therefore,  is  to  lay  hold  of  them  piece  by  piece,  until  the  entire  list  is  confisc^ 
by  the  State. 

Another  and  entirely  equitable  reason  why  these  articles  should  not  be  is 
is  foimd  in  that  principle  of  public  policy  which  encourages  the  twvpulation 
country  to  provide  themselves  with  comfortable  homes.  There  can  he  n\*  ci 
nation  worthy  of  the  name  so  long  as  the  inhabitimts  of  a  country  live  in  sijua 
like  the  nomadic  tribes,  and  are  restricted  to  the  use  c*f  only  the  crudest  im 
meats  and  the  fewest  forms  of  comfort. 

The  State  does  weU  to  protect  the  bric-a-brac  and  window  garden  of  the  ho 
wife  from  the  hand  of  the  gatherer  of  tax,  and  give  fond  parents  a  chanc* 
adoni  their  homes  and  save  their  grooving  boys  and  girls  from  the  allurement 
the  saloons  of  vice. 

The  equitable  principle  that  I  think  should  control  our  laws  in  assessing 
collet^ting  tax  is  the  one  that  I  have  partly  stated;  that  all  property  natur 
unproductive  should  not  pay  tax,  and  all  income  producing  property,  profess 
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ie,  occnDaticm,  and  indxistry,  including  franchifles  of  corporations,  licenses, 
alters  ana  commissions,  shotild  be  assessed  and  reanired  to  i>ay  their  share  of 
The  amonnt  of  tax  that  each  should  x>ay  Ediouid  be  according  to  his  net 
ome  or  profit,  and  profits  should  consist  of  gross  earnings  less  the  necessary 
tense  of  ox>eTating  tne  business. 

{.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Under  that  principle  would  the  home  be  exempt 
m  taxation?  A  home  is  unproductiye,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Not  naturally  unpro- 
itire.  It  is  such  a  thing  as  can  be  rented  and  will  produce  an  income  for  its 
sessor. 

\.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  a  man  can  rent  his  carriage?— A.  Not  as  a  rule;  it  is 
a  rentable  article;  but  where  they  are  held  for  rent  they  ought  to  be  taxed. 
\.  The  home  is  used  for  private  purposes,  just  as  a  man's  carriage  would  be 
d,  according  to  the  principles  set  down  by  vou,  and  his  furniture,  and  all  these 
ags  that  go  to  adorn  tne  home  and  make  the  home  comfortable.  We  will  assume 
t  the  home  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  private  purposes.  Is  it  to  be  under- 
Dd  that  under  that  principle  you  would  favor  ta^oktion  of  the  home,  or  would 
L  exempt  it? — ^A.  I  would  do  just  what  I  have  said;  all  naturally  uni)roductive 
l>erty  &ould  be  exempt  from  tax.  That  which  is  capable  of  production  should 
r  tax.  A  man's  watch  should  not  pay  tax;  it  is  naturally  unproductive,  and 
it  has  become  a  i>art  of  his  necessary  equipment;  clothing,  his  hat,  his  cloak, 
blankets  upon  his  bed,  dishes  upon  his  table;  those  things  that  every  man 
ds  and  that  require  expense  to  maintain,  instead  of  their  being  a  source  of 
enue  to  him,  should  be  exempt  from  tax;  butproperty,  like  a  house,  or  a  build- 
of  anv  kind  that  may  be  rented,  should  be  taxed. 

}.  Well ,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  none  of  those  thin^  of  which  you  speak  are  as  abso- 
ely  a  necessity  as  the  home;  is  a  watch,  carnage,  or  any  of  tnose  things  that 

L  have  enumerated?    And  also  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  watch  and  the  carriage  '..      -.,        •  '|.  i^  *'^, 

i  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  equally  as  the  home  can,  if  the  x>o8se8sor  desires  »       . .  '  ^»  '^^  ■;  ' /,% 

lispose  of  them  or  rent  them? — A.  When  he  keeps  them  for  hire,  they  should  !     '  *  -wn  ?'  • 

taxed;  where  they  produce  income.  The  keeper  of  a  livery  stable;  the  seller  of 
tches  and  clocks  and  jewelry,  in  the  jewelry  store;  but  where  they  go  into  a 
vate  home  for  the  use  of  the  possessor,  not  for  rent,  my  judgment  is  that  they 
>  nonincome-producing  property,  and  therefore  should  be  exempt. 
}.  The  livery  stable,  and  the  store  selling  clocks  and  watches,  are  in  much  the 
ae  position  as  t^e  man  who  has  several  tenement  houses  to  rent.  I  have  not 
:h  a  person  in  mind.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  has  only  one  home  in  which 
lives  and  in  which,  x)erhap8,  his  lifetime  savings  are  invested.  He  builds  it 
the  purjjose  of  living  in  it,  yet  if  it  suits  his  convenience  he  may  disi>ose  of  it 
her  by  rent  or  sale,  as  he  would  his  watch  or  bis  carriage. — ^A.  If  a  man  sells  his 
itch  or  sells  his  carriage  and  invest  s  his  money  in  income  producing  property ,  such 
a  garden  or  farm,  then  he  ought  to  pay  tax  upon  it,  because  it  becomes  income- 
)dacing ;  but  so  lon^  as  it  is  invested  in  dead  capital,  that  is  naturally  unpro- 
ctive.  My  position  is  that  he  should  be  exempt  on  the  ground  that  to  tax  nim 
to  confiscate  the  property,  and  the  object  of  the  State  should  be  to  enrich  her 
izens.  The  State  becones  wealthy  as  her  citizens  are  wealthy  and  well  to  do, 
d  anything  that  impoverishes  the  citizens  is  a  detriment  to  the  State.  A  State, 
aref ore  can  not  afford  to  require  an  individual  to  pay  a  tax  greater  than  the 
oducing  power  of  the  property ;  to  take  an  absolutely  unproductive  property,  as 
miture  in  a  widow's  home;  a  tax  on  that  will  take  a  chair  this  year,  when  she 
8  no  outside  income,  and  next  year  it  takes  another  article  of  furniture,  unless  she 
8  some  means  by  which  she  can  pay  the  taxgatherer  outside  of  this  particular 
Eld  of  property  she  x>ossesses.  In  the  case  of  the  house,  she  can  go  and  live 
th  somebody  and  rent  hers,  or  she  can  sell  the  house  and  invest  the  money  in 
come-producing  property  naturally.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  vacant  lot,  that 
unproductive,  ft  is  hardly  absolutely  unproductive  in  law,  but  I  would  rate 
at  according  to  its  producing  power.  For  instance,  the  assessment  valuation 
ken  10  years  ago  and  the  valuation  taken  to-day  might  be  divided  by  ten  to  get 
its  income-producing  power  X)er  year,  and  that  income  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
*en,  or  certainly  not  more  than  that  income  should  be  taken  by  the  taxgatherer 
"cause  anything  else  means  confiscation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  ought  to 
)  such  that  a  portion  of  the  income  would  be  left  to  the  x>osses8or  as  a  recom- 
'086,  in  the  way  of  interest,  so  that  he  can  be  induced  to  keep  his  money  in  that 
nd  of  property,  and  so  ultimately  make  it  highly  productive ;  in  other  words, 
«  State  can  not,  under  equitable  or  business  principles,  tax  a  piece  of  property 
•such  an  extent  that  it  takes  a  portion  of  that  property  to  pay  the  tax. 
\  Your  conclusions,  then,  are  that  industrial  and  land  values,  perhaps,  summed 
Pui  that  language,  should  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation?— A.  Industries,  pro- 
tons, trades,  occupations,  franchises,  privileges,  and  everything  that  is  valn- 
iJle  and  that  produces  income  should  pay  tax. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  >;ouriion  prodncine property,  wcmld yon appli 
Bame  mle  to  the  undeveloped  mining  proiJerty?— A.  My  thought  is  that  I  w 
do  with  that  lus  in  the  case  of  the  vacant  lot:  e&tiinate  its  valuation  a  seri^ 
years  previoiiRly  and  its  valne  to-day:  find  ont  its  average  producing  p«twer  dm 
the  years,  and  let  that  be  a  ba^is  then  for  the  levying  of  tax.  The  individual 
not  afford  to  pay  a  high  tax  if  it  has  been  nndeveToped— it  lies  dormant  t 
some  fntnre  penod.  Whenever  it  is  develov>ed  the  State  will  get  the  advan 
of  the  tax;  and  the  same  ia  tme  of  wood  lands. 

Q.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  natural  increraent  that  goefi  to  undeveh 
property? — A,  Yes;  I  think  that  is  included  in  this  system  of  valuation, 
were  worth  f  100  10  years  ago.  and  to-day  it  is  worth  $1 ,000, 1  think  that 
increment  of  value  appears  in  this  division  into  tenths  that  1  suggested,  or 
other  division, 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Clakke,)  Would  you  tAX  a  lot  on  Its  present  Taluation  or  foi 
valnation?— A.  The  general  princix^le  U  that  the  man  who  is  a  capitalist  is  i    ' 
to  interest  on  hi8  money  wherever  it  i«  invented,  and  there  ought  to  bean 
mont  for  a  man  to  invest  his  money  in  some  kind  of  property.    Say  a  1   . 
worth  $100  10  years  ago,  and  was  worth  $1,000  now;  that  wouldbeanincreas 
the  rate  of  $100  a  year.    Now,  that  $J0<)  is  5  per  cent  interest  on  |2,000.    I 
take  that.    You  would  rate  the  lot  according  to  this  new  valuation,  of  whicl 
is  5  "per  cent. 

Q-  Suppose  the  owner  of  that  lot  is  holding  it  for  a  high  price  to  prevent  pe 
from  biuldingupon  it,  who  would  he  verj^  glad  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  and  e 
it  with  valuable  property  %vhich  would' yield  a  revenue  to  the  public.  W« 
you  indulge  the  owner  in  holdin*,^  that  at  a  low  rate  of  valuation  for  a  high  j 
at  Bome  future  xjeriod? — A.  I  would  wait  until  he  would  die— the  State  is  pei 
ual — rather  than  do  a  wrong. 

Q.  Why  not  appraise  that  according  to  the  value  of  similar  property 
around  it,  and  tax  it  right  along  from  day  to  day? — A.  You  are  taking  a  i  ' 
comparatively  unproductive  property  and  putting  on  it  a  value  the  in  I 
which  it  will  not  possibly  pay,  and  so  arc  oonfis<'ating  the  property.  Why  i.^  n 
fair  to  put  your  ovm  valuation  on  it  now,  and  compare  it  with  the  value  or  10  y 
ago,  and  let  that  valuation  be  the  rate  of  increase  that  the  proi>erty  is  brija^ 
rather  than  to  take  it  suddenly,  and  put  your  valuation  upon  the  last  and  hig 
po.^ible  amount,  compelling  the  man  to  sell?  It  may  be  his  only  posaesi 
and  he  may  have  no  outside  income  from  which  to  pay  this  tax,  and  it  becc 
confiscation. 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  wealthier  men  in  our  SI 
who  owned  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  near  the  city;  it  was  in  farm  xj^opc 
Improvements  were  run  out  there  against  his  consent,  and  it  resulted  in  a  pn 
cal  contiscatiou  of  tbe  man's  entire  property  to  jiay  for  these  public  improvemc 
and  the  answer  t<^i  his  protests  was  **  sell  out/' 

Mr.  Farquhak.  Or  die. 

The  Witness.  He  did  die,  but  he  died  poor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Why  did  he  not  sell  and  die  rich?— A.  That  was  his  i 
vidua!  right  that  he  exerciseu;  to  prefer  to  hold  it  cheap  for  his  own  purpi 
which  the  State  had  no  right  to  confiscate  without  recompense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  speak  of  exempting  the  comforts  of  the  he 
including  furniture,  jewelrj',  etc.,  and  other  tilings  tending  to  make  the  h 
cheerful  and  happy  and  thus  encourage  the  building  up  of  those  comforts.  W] 
is  the  harmony  t*t ween  doing  that  on  the  one  liand  and  knying  a  tax  upon 
lawyer,  or  the  teacher,  professor,  whose  salary  sujiplies  thoee  home  comforts? 
that  not  direct  liiscouragement  of  what  we  are  trjing  to  encourage?— A.  The 
that  is  levied  upon  the  productive  pf>wer  of  the  individual  is  a  tax  upon  incc 
producing  property;  a  lawyer's  skill  or  the  minister's  extraordinary  powe 
present  m.itters  in  such  a  way  that  he  gets  a  call  to  a  §10,0^10  position — ^has  c^i 
m  his  intellectnal  ability;  or  it  may  be  manual  wkill.  asin  the  ciise  of  a  tradesu 
that  is  his  income-prmlucing  proi>erty,  just  as  an  acre  of  limestone  land,  or  a  he 
that  is  rented  in  the  city  or  country,  and  s^hould  lie  tiixed.  It  is  naturally 
ductive.  The  other  is  not  naturally  productive.  I  do  not  seem  to  make 
distinction  clear,  but  the  distinguishing  feature  is  in  whether  it  is  naturally 
ductive  or  not.  The  question  is,  in  it  naturally  productive  or  unpnxluctive 
the  ground  that  the  State  can  nf)t  afford  to  confiscate  an  in<lividual's  proi>e 
The  assumption  is  that  n**  individual  will  put  money  mU^  unproductive  prop 
to  a  greater  degree  than  his  circnraKtancei^  warrant,  and  he  ought  to  be  protei 
in  his  desire  to  make  inveBtments  for  the  good  of  himself  and  for  the  advancen 
of  civilization  without  having  it  confiscated  for  tax. 

Q.  If  a  man  is  called  to  fill  a  positiuu  that  pays  a  salary  of  $10,000,  and  the  S 
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W  "    S    '•  '      K  «•.  I 
»  fit  to  levy  a  tax  upon  it,  does  it  not  levy  a  tax  upon  the  income  of  flO.OOO  T  '     ^'  ■'.  A  ?  i^  I 

ther  than  npon  $350?— A.  It  certainly  does.  £    *     '  ^ -^iil  ^  1 

$.  In  case  a  man  is  capable  of  filling  a  $10,000  position,  bnt  can  not  get  any  at  £-       ji:^  A  3*1^ 

,  then  what?— A.  Then  he  wonld  not  be  taxed,  except  a  nominal  tax  to  keep  ■  •?  ^^  "^'  ^  I 

n  recognized  as  an  individual;  that  is  all.    Yon  can  not  afford  to  put  a  man  .C        .-.  '^ . ' «?  ii*'  -li 

law  in  the  poorhonse  or  in  the  debtor's  conrt.  ''       *   •  ^i^  'f  J.2 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Culrke.)  Should  not  the  principle  of  eqnaUty  ffovem  in  any  tax  i    •«<.'«•    ^1^t4 

stem,  so  far  as  it  might  be  practicable;  that  is,  that  individuals  possessmg  a  t  -       ^  V  ;«  t^  ^S 

rtain  amount  of  property  or  income,  also  institutions,  should  be  taxed  some-  t       *  ;*  ':^\^  9  jB 

lere  nearly  alike? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  institution,  in  my  .  -  %.t^  :^  •?  ^ 

dgment.    If  the  institution,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  ad  van-  *'  '    ''"^  T'.$*^'i 

3pe  of  the  general  public,  such  as  a  hospital  or  a  public  school,  I  think  it  should 
t  be  taxea,  because  it  does  not  produce  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual; 
t  if  it  is  a  private  school  run  for  the  enrichment  of  the  individual,  then  I  think 
should  pay  tax. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  case  of  two  churches;  suppose  there  is  a  church  of  500  mem- 
rs,  an  old  church  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  the  land  upon  which  it 
mds  having  become  ver^r  valuable  for  business  purposes  if  it  could  be  so  used. 

lere  is  another  church  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  with  1,500  members,  and  1  --^  a- 

lued  at  $200,000.     Is  there  not  a  eross  inequality  in  exempting  those  two  !     •  ;  *    ^  !t  *\  Vj 

urches?  Isnot  the  exemption  of  one  from  taxation  the  taxation  of  another?— A.  •       .    .  .'{fi'VCH. 

ihould  think  not;  and  I  do  not  see  who  is  injured  by  the  fact  that  one  is  worth  \       -    *      jy  ^/ f^^ 

jre  than  the  other,-  inasmuch  as  both  are  unproductive  so  far  as  revenues  that  •  •     :'•  ff  *    4^ 

e  to  go  into  business  are  concerned.    They  are  eleemosynary  in  character;  they  ^     4  i  ^^^ 

B  for  the  moral  improvement  rather  than  for  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  .       '-      '^^  *i -^•» 

mmunity.  ,.  '■  Sf  v:  ^ 

Q.  Suppose  on  that  very  principle  that  both  were  appraised  at  their  market  i,      ."        .*  'Jl^ 

lueand  taxed  upon  that.    Is  it  not  probable  that  the  rich  old  church  in  the  •       *     •    >>  *'  '*] 

nter  of  the  business  section  of  the  city  would  sell  its  property  and  build  a  new  »'      "'  ^:  ♦;  ^:\ 

Lurch  nearer  the  residence  of  its  members,  which  wouldT  cost  a  great  deal  less  .*-  ;'  * .,; 

oney,  but  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well— perhaps  better— and  thus  leave  its  ;       .     '  \  '  ,  \  ' '"  * 

esent  site  for  the  development  of  business,  whereby  the  public  would  be  a  •       '      '-  'i  '    -;| 

liner  in  a  financial  sense? — A.  I  think  that  this  tax  that  would  be  levied  *    -  •.  *:%  /  ^^,.1 

ould  have  to  come  from  people  who  are  already  paying  voluntarily  for  the  '•  ■':^* 

iprovement  of  the  community,  without  any  hope  of  return  in  a  financial  '  '   '*  J'*  v 

Ety,  a  sufficient  tax  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  the  minister,  and  for  the  ,    .       . ,  «;  |s;T 

ipport  of  the  mortJ  and  religious  institutions  connected  with  that  organization,  r  .    *  '  v  -"  ^^' 

id  for  the  State  to  go  in  and  impose  an  additional  tax  would  be  in  discourage-  *  *  «  • :  ^   *''\: 

ent  of  men  who  are  already  voluntarily — ^without  any  special  advantage  to  "^  ,        :   .v^-** 

emselves — certainly  not  money  advantage— paying  a  large  amount  of  their 
come.  No  matter  what  the  ultimate  advantage  of  naving  that  lot  might  be  to 
me  business  men,  the  State  can  not  afford  to  go  and  impose  upon  a  class  of  its  -. 

^  citizens  and  compel  them  to  move  when  they  do  not  want  to  do  it.  : '      ^^. 

Q-  Suppose  every  citizen  in  a  community  is  a  contributor  to  a  church.    One  "      •  '  ^^ 

an  is  a  contributor  to  the  modest  and  convenient  church,  and  another  to  an  •„  ^j  %: 

^avagant  church,  occupying  a  site  that  ought  not  to  be  occupied  by  a  church  .    '  .: '  '* 

ly  longer.    Now,  is  there  not  an  inequality  introduced  between  those  two  men,  .    •/  .'/..* 

)th  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same  good  cause?— A.  There  is  an  *  V':^ 

equality  between  any  two  men  who  contribute  to  the  same  cause,  but  contribute  v  '      *..  - 

^  different  amounts  in  the  same  church.    It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  illus-  .  •     *•■.*"•; 

ation  into  different  churches,  but  there  is  an  inequality  that  is  very  marked  in  f  .    •  -  v  *  *' 

le  same  church,  many  individuals  of  considerable  ability  giving  very  little,  and  ;   ;  .  .i**, 

gers  with  comparatively  small  incomes  contributing  a  great  deal.    Itisimpos-  ^       *        ^  *' 

Die  to  equ^ize  the  voluntary  gifts  of  people,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  com- 
Bllin^  of  the  church  to  move  would  tend  toward  equalization  of  expenditure  in 
Ujt  mrection,  particularly  when  both  pay  taxes,  in  moving  into  a  new  situation.  ,   .        / «  . 

Q-  You  believe  in  the  principle  of  complete  separation  or  church  and  state,  do  '      •    ,    j ' 

on  not?— A.  I  do.  •  ';  ':;.: 

Q-  Suppose  you  exempt  a  Christian  church  from  taxation.    Do  you  not  thereby 

JM>eople  who  are  not  Christians?— A.  I  hold  that  every  man  is  bound  to  support  .        .       , 

pod  order  in  his  community,  and  the  church  is  the  best  policeman  in  any  city  •         .J^ 

natwehave. 

M'  Supposing  a  man  did  not  believe  that  it  is?— A.  Then  he  is  an  exception,  and  ^. 

tte  State  can  not  change  its  regulations  to  i^ee  to  the  peculiar  views  of  every  l^^T 

^dividual.  I  think  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  they  are  of  inesti- 
■^k  advantage  to  every  citizen. 

Q.  You  woTJd  not  put  any  limit  then  ux>on  the  valuation  of  the  church  property 
hat  may  be  exempt  from  taxation,  if  it  is  used  for  church  purposes?— A.  No. 
^ow  them  to  spend  all  the  money  they  see  fit. 
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Q.  No  matter  how  extravagant  tbc^y  may  be  and  how  much  they  indtilge 
extravagance?— A.  No.  If  the  chnrc-h  is  as  fine  as  the  Temple  at  Jemflal 
heUeve  it  would  Iw  a  ml^ake  to  tax  it  out  of  existence*  It  would  be  an  a«d 
tage  to  the  l«x*ality  wbt  re  it  is,  from  the  motive  of  good  cidzenship,  liberality 
benefieiont  inilatnces  ^411  go  oat  over  a  large  t^Titory  beyond  the  area  in  vi 
it  is  located, 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  if  all  chnrches  were  taxed  with  fair  eqnality  aa  to 
value  that  it  would  drive  any  one  of  them  out  of  existence? — A.  I  think  the  1 
ency  of  it  wtjtild  be  to  do  that,  altho^igh  1  do  not  think  it  would  do  it, 

Q.  \Vliy  would  it  not  bt*  l^etter  to  let  everv  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom?  Le 
people  who  belong  to  that  chtirt.  h  make  their  eontribiitions  to  it  just  enough  U 
to  pay  the  tax,  and  then  there  vrHl  be  jierf  ect  equality  Itetween  different  church 
A.  I  do  not  qoitH  umlertJtand  what  is  meant  by  enuality  in  this  sense;  but  the 
eral  principle  that  I  stated,  I  think,  ought  to  hold  with  regard  to  churches.  ' 
are  natural  nonincome-produdng  projierty.  To  tax  them,  if  their  contribi 
were  to  go  out  of  existence,  would  be  to  confiscate  the  property,  or  if  the 
tributors  were  to  withhold  their  support,  which  is  a  voluntary  contribution  o^ 
their  income  which  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  make  except  a  moral  on 
would  tax  the  proi>erty^'and  I  think  it  would  be  confiaeated,  ana  the  state  cai 
afford  to  do  it. 

S.  Should  It  not  lie  confiscated  when  the  contributors  to  it  have  lost  their  int 
will  n<»t  iiiaintain  it? — A.  I  do  unt  tliink  the  state  has  the  right  to  confii 
private  pri>i>erty  unlestf  the  exigency  is  very  great. 

dj.  Is  not  every  niHU*8  |)roperty  taxe<l  to  the  extent  of  confiscation  if  he  d<x^ 
pay  his  tax?— A*.  That  is  nonincome-prfMlucing  property.  The  amount  of  t 
tion  that  would  be  upon  it  would  not  l«e  greater  if  the  tax  is  equitable  tha] 
incfime-xjroducing  power     The  other  has  no  income-producing  power,  uatur 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  communicants  and  themena 
of  any  i  ongregatton  supjKjrt  the  clnu-ch  themselves?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  a  man  that  supports  a  church  and  all  the  edu^-'^H 
institutions  of  the  church,  Sunday  scbo<»lrt,  and  everjihing  else— that  th« 
of  money  that  he  contributes  t^>  that  church,  and  to  the  well-being  of  t 
munity  is,  averaged  all  around,  half  the  tax  he  will  pay  even  on  his  homt 
other  property? — A.  1  think  it  probably  ib. 

Q.  U  you  tax  churtrh  i^ropertv  as  you  tax  business  property,  and  the  ordi: 
church,  which  is  oiilv  «upportetI  by  Voluntary  contributions,  had  to  take  or 
their  funds  this  tux  for  the  benefit  of  the  gi^neral  treasury,  would  it  not  natu] 
entail  a  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  this  church  that  go  to  foreign  and  li 
missions,  and  the  building-up  of  little  country  churches,  and  the  spread  of  ci 
zation,  and  everything  that  makes  American' civil za tion,  or  the  world's  civi 
tion,  simply  becaus*^  it  is  a  question  of  taxing  and  putting  intf>  the  common  t 
ury  this  money? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Clarke.  )  If  you  increase  your  public  revenue  by  levying  a  tax  i 
churches,  d«»  you  not  therefore  diminish  by  just  bo  much  the  revenue  that 
derive  from  the  individual  contributoi-a  to  those  churches? — ^A.  The  churc 
made  up  of  indi\aduals,  and  any  burden  that  is  laid  upon  the  church  is  an  i 
tional  burden,  iy  a  burden  upm  individuals ;  the  ordinarj'  tax  that  the  indivi 
hag  to  pay  he  must  pay.  If  the  church  property  is  taxed,  he  must  pa 
addition  to  the  ordinary  tax  that  he  is  called  upon  to  pay,  whatever  this  aa 
ment  upon  the  church  property  may  be. 

Q.  But  the  assessment  ujion  the  individual  would  be  less  if  the  Gk»vemi 
derived  what  it  needs  from  the  other  source,  would  it  not? — ^A.  The  amoui 
derived  would  be  so  iuHignificant,  and  the  injury  to  public  morals  and  intec 
80  great,  that  I  think  the  Government  could  not  consider  it. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  just  the  same?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

^.  {By  Mr.  PniLLn*sO  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  people  of  Pennsylv 
are  church  going— members  of  or  contributors  to  churches?- A,  I  do  not;  I 
no  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C^larke.)  If  you  exempt  the  church  from  taxation,  do  yon 
thereby  tax  ^>eople  for  the  support  of  that  church  who  do  not  belong  to  it.  at 
not  that  a  mixing  of  church  and  state?--A.  I  think  the  taxation  upon  the  gei 
public  outside  of  the  churches  is  so  trifiing  and  so  remote  that  it  can  hardly  1 
serious  consideration  among  legislators.  The  fraction,  when  distribute<i,  w 
be  so  insignifii'iint  as  to  really  mean  nothing  at  all  to  the  great  mass  of  pc 
outside  of  the  churches;  and  they  are  advantaged  to  any  burden  additional 
they  might  bo  called  upon  to  bear  in  the  general  morals  of  the  community, 
in  saving  in  police  and  other  expenses  that  they  as  oitiisens  are  taxed  for. 


V  im 
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>.  If  the  churches  were  maintained  ihey  would  be  advantaged  jnst  the  same 
liey  were  taxed,  would  they  not?— A.  The  general  principle,  I  sappoee,  is  jnst 
t.  We  conld  donbtless  argne  the  question  for  a  long  time.  The  general  prin- 
e  is  that  it  is  unfair  to  increase  the  burden  of  men  who  are  already  doing  their 
duty  as  citizens  in  l^e  payment  of  tax,  by  requiring  them  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
object  of  beneficence. 

|.  You  would  not  attempt  to  equalize  this  burden  among  the  good  people  who 
willing  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  main  tain  churches  as  institutions  of 
gion  and  good  morals,  but  let  one  be  extravagant  and  another  economical,  as 
f  may  please?— A.  Just  as  liiey  please;  yes.  It  is  their  own  money  to  be 
ended  as  their  liking  may  be.  A  very  expensive  church  is  entirely  proper  in 
locality,  and  in  another  it  would  not  only  be  in  bad  taste  but  would  also  be  a 
At  burden.  Yet  it  is  not  well  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  be  too 
ical  when  people  are  taking  money  out  of  their  own  i)ockets  and  giving  it  to 
atter  that  is  for  the  pubhc  good,  and  from  which  they  expect  to  receive  no 
im. 

\,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HarrisO  Now,  your  additional  remedy?— A.  I  wanted  to 
.  attention  to  one  of  the  enects  of  the  present  method  of  taxation  that  is  seen 
he  condition  of  the  forests  of  the  country.  About  50  years  ago  Pennsylvania 
}  forested  from  the  Virginia  line  up  to  the  York  State  line,  tnrough  a  breadth 
perhaps,  100  miles,  but  to-day  there  is  hardly  any  timber  in  all  that  region,  so 
t  the  country  is  practically  deforested.  That  has  occurred  within  about  50 
rs,  and  it  is  impossible  to-day  for  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  hold  timber  land. 
)  tax  upon  timber  land  in  Pennsylvania  will  confiscate  it  in  a  very  few  years, 
I  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  our  lumbermen  have  gone  in  and  cut  the  for- 
;  out  of  Pennsylvania.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  that  would 
e  been  standing  to-day  if  the  taxation  had  permitted  it.  The  localities,  seeing 
Suable  tract  of  timber  land,  raised  the  taxes  upon  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
lual  growth  would  not  beg^n  to  pay  the  amount  of  tax,  together  with  the  inter- 
on  the  money  invested  in  it,  and  the  owners  have  had  to  cut  it  oS.  and  sell  it 
elf  defense;  and  quantities  of  lands  have  been  abandoned  by  the  owners  and 
I  at  tax  sales,  simply  because  the  original  owners  could  not  afford  to  hold  them; 
y  cut  the  timber  off  and  then  tumeid  it  over  and  let  anybody  have  it  that 
ated  it.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  system  of  taxing 
at  is  in  sight  at  what  it  seems  to  be  worth  if  it  were  sold  right  now,  without 
ing  into  account  its  income-producing  value  year  by  year.  Our  farms  are 
ed  by  what  the  assessors  consider  they  would  sell  for  in  the  market,  whereas 
ir  real  income-producing  value  is  away  below  the  6  per  cent  on  the  amount 
t  he  has  been  taxed  for,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  confiscation.  So  that  the 
ount  of  tax  that  ought  to  be  levied  should  have  a  direct  relation  in  each  par- 
ilar  piece  of  property  to  its  income-producing  power,  and  never  should  the 
ount  exceed  tne  income  after  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  the  operation 
subtracted. 

I.  (By  Mr.  Phillipb.)  The  denuding  of  this  timber  land  occurred  largely 
ng  the  foothiUs  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  where  it  was  pine  and  hemlock, 
soil  not  being  very  good  for  cultivation;  was  it  not,  largely,  and  in  the  east? — 
And  clear  over  the  Allegheny  range;  the  entire  region  has  been  denuded. 
},  But  the  surface  itself  has  not  been  very  valuable  for  farming,  and,  there- 
e,  it  has  been  sold  for  taxes?— A.  Sold  for  taxes.  We  have  now  in  our  forestry 
ision  in  Pennsylvania  an  option  on  50,000  acres  of  forest  lands,  and  plenty  of 
^ple  are  coming  to  us  now  and  wanting  us  to  take  their  lands  at  from  50  cents 
(1.50  an  acre,  that  a  few  years  ago  were  worth  a  large  amount  of  money  because 
the  timber  that  was  upon  them;  but  now  they  are  comx>aratively  valueless; 

I  the  reason  why  they  are  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  is  largely  due  to 
>  fact  that  men  could  not  hold  them  who  cared  at  all  about  having  their  money 
ng  in  a  fair  revenue.  But  if  there  had  been  some  system  by  which  the  forest 
>wth  had  been  valued  and  the  owner  allowed  a  fair  income  upon  that  and  the 
iance  taken  for  taxation,  millions  of  acres,  I  believe,  would  have  been — cer- 
nly  a  million  of  acres  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  to-day,  and 
>nld  have  been  there  for  the  maintenance  of  a  great  industry  that  has  pretty 
wly  left  our  State. 

i*  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  mav  state  what,  if  any,  is  the  value  of  forests 
the  agricultural  citizen,  outside  or  the  forest  regions?— A.  Well,  our  cities 
w  are  dependent  upon  the  head  waters  of  our  rivers  for  their  water  supply,  and 
3  deforesting  of  a  country  takes  away  the  reservior  character  of  a  district;  the 
to  that  falls  running  off  nearly  at  once  into  the  streams  and  fiushing  them  to 

II  height,  immediately,  so  that  the  floods  are  very  destructive  and  a  slight 
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drontli  drys  ihesn  up  dXmost  completely.    The  foreets  act  as  a  reeerr 

water  m  prevented  from  flawing  off.  and  percolates  into  the  eoil  and 
the  leaf  mati^rial  und  the  rmits  and  gracmally  fills  the  river,  preve: 
Btiddeii  rLsps  in  that  n'tqiect  and  continuing  the  flowing  of  spnn|ra  a 
durinj^  the  eniiro  reason,  and  providing  a  healthful  and  abtmaan 
fresh  water  to  otir  citie><,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  suffer  almost 
from  both  of  these  caui^es;  and  in  our  State  authority  has  been 
pureha^e  on  tlie  head  waters  of  our  three  principal  rivers — the  All 
Susi[iiehaima,  and  the  Df^laware — lands  not  let^  than  W,00(»  acres  ai 
mort*  as  the  conimifision  see  fit  to  purchase,  for  the  pxu'i^K.>se  of  pr<: 
water  supply  of  theeu?  great  citieH  that  are  situated  up<:»n  the  rivers. 

Q,  Is  your  legislature  doing  anything  to  encourage  the  growth  of  ne 
A.  Yl*s/ 

Q.  And  protect  the  old? — A.  Onr  forestry  commissioner  has  authoi 
chiise  lamm  at  tax  sale,  and  we  have  a  commissiou  outside  of  our  dej 
agriculture  tliat  bus  authority  to-cijndenm  land^and  appropriate  them 
purposes;  so  that  we  have,  I  think,  the  best  forestry  laws  of  any  I 
Union,  bat  they  are  jutst  going  into  op>cTati«in.  We  have  some  landi 
outright  and  now  in  title  i>t  the  State,  and,  hb  I  said,  a  large  amoun 
held  upon  option  awaiting  the  redemption  by  the  original  owners,  ^ 
likely  to  «>ccur;  and  we  hope  that  the  State  will  have  many  thouaandg 
laud'  in  the  near  futai*e  that  will  be  reforested  and  preserved  fro 
allow»'<l  to  grow  np  for  the  pun^ose  of  protecting  the  water  supply,  j 
source  (jf  revoune  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  futnre.  The  Grerman  G 
only  a  tew  years  ago,  in  their  report  showed  that  they  rt*ceiv©d  aun 
$95,000,000  from  their  forest^s,  and  that  alnjiit  §55,000,000  of  that  isclea 
there  are  many  districts  where  there  are  no  taxes  whatever  levied  ft 
■ptmi.  The  forests  supply  all  the  revenues  for  the  schixds  and  roads  t 
trict  requiies.  And  Pennsvlvania,  by  a  proper  system  of  reforesting, 
course  of  ninety  yc^ars.  anc^  pti*ha|>s  somewhat  earlier,  pay  a  large 
expenH«*t^  of  government  from  the  mcome  derived  from  forest^^,  and  ii 
time  give  jirofitahle  employment  tn  a  gotid  many  of  her  citizens  in  do 
that  we  ought  to  have  prevented  the  necessity  for,  plant  out  forests  ai 
them. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  not  been  a  very  large  acreage,  f< 
of  hemlock  timlM^r  cut  simply  for  the  bark»  and  the  tret^  themselves  1 
A.  I  think  that  was  true  to  a  great  ext*'nt  years  ago,  but  just  now  i 
fact.  They  are  gathering  up  everything  tliat  they  c^m  get.  I  have  k 
tracts  to  be  cut  down  in  windrows,  the  finest  timoer  that  could  grow, 
to  lie  a  year,  and  then  bunjt  up;  hundreds  of  acres  of  it.  A  large  pa] 
trict  up  toward  Lake  Erie  was  cleared  up  in  that  way;  the  timber  wi 
riglit  on  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Bepresent^itive  Gardner.)  What  comes  up  on  that  lam 
forests  are  out  off?— A.  It  depeniLs  on  the  character  of  the  land,    I 
white  pine,  other  iilaces  white  oak  and  chestnut.     The  white  pine 
readily  wheruver  there  has  been  white  jiine  in  the  woodj^  previously. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F.viigua.\K,)  How  have  you  utilized  the  hemlock?—, 
into  boards;  it  is  cut  into  sc|uare  timber  for  building  purposes,  the  h 
and  the  tops  are  used  for  wood-paper. 

Q.  Have  they  taken  up  the  fallen  timber  there  and  utilized  it  in  any  o 
A.  It  is  not  the  fallen  timljer. 

Q.  I  me^n  the  cut  timber.— A.  I  think  there  was  not  as  much  of  t 
haps  my  statement  would  indicate.  The  timber  originallv  was  comp 
little  value,  and  hemlock  that  lies  for  any  considerable  time  is  wort 
districts  that  have  been  cut  off  in  recent  years  are  lieing  cleart^d  up  o 
and  rejected  portions,  by  persons  who  come  in  now  fr>r  paper  w^ixx 
amounts  of  it  are  bein^  exported  or  used  up  in  our  own  State  for  pul] 

Q,  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Yon  say  that  various  woods— 
and  perhaps  x>rincipally  white  oak— come  up  on  the  laud  after  the  orig 
cut  off.    Nr>w ,  is  that  quite  generally  destroyed  by  fires  ?— A .  Yes ;  very 

Q.  DopH  tlie  high  taxation  make  the  notion  of  holding  land  until  i 
grows  up,  hopeless  to  the  owner  so  that  it  is  almndoned  and  does  nol 
the  jjoF^ition  of  taxable  i>roperty,  mostly  due  to  the  lack  of  care,  wJ 
allow  the  destiiiction  of  the  young  fi>rests  by  fire? — A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  suggestion  a^  to  a  mode  of  taxation,  after  the  timl 
cut  from  a  piece  of  tana,  for  the  period  wldle  the  new  growth  is  cor 
before  it  has  become  profitable?  That  is  to  say,  after  you  cut  off  y< 
and  even  if  white  oak  follows,  it  is  7  or  H  years  before  you  can  get  an 
tlrst  being  houp  poles,  if  you  coimt  that,  and  they  must  have  seven  yea 
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period  of  7  jears  when  there  is  no  income.    Have  jan  a  method  of  ta2mtion  t.  "^      '-  "''  -  '*^ ' 

ing  that  penod  of  time?— A.  The  method  of  valnation  that  I  snggest  is  that  ^' 

income-prodncing  power  of  a  piece  of  gronnd  should  be  discoveredVrating  it  at 
ralne  10  years  a^o,  probably,  and  its  value  now,  and  then  let  it  pay  tax  npon 
b  income-prodncmg  power  and  keep  that  np  as  long  as  the  timber  lot  exists, 
Uien  when  the  timber  is  finally  cnt  down  let  there  be  a  tax  levied  upon  the 
luct  instead  of  snch  a  minons  tax  being  put  on  the  land  while  the  timber  is 
fving.  Let  the  main  tax  come  on  the  product,  so  as  to  defer  the  cutting  of 
tiniber  as  long  as  possible  and  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  capitalists  who 
h  to  invest  their  money  over  a  long  series  of  years  to  put  it  into  timber  land, 
ing  the  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  taxed  out  of  existence,  and  that  ultimately 
Tllpay  a  fine  revenue  for  their  estates. 

.  Is  it  not  the  business  practice  of  large  owners  of  timber  lands  to  select  trees 
ut,  and  not  denude  the  whole  section,  but  keep  the  growth  about  even  from 
r  to  year? — A.  That  is  being  done  to  a  certam  very  limited  extent;  that  is, 
^  go  on  with  that  system  as  a  system  of  thinning  until  the  growth  becomes 
bty  nearly  uniform,  then  allow  the  rest  to  continue,  and  when  that  matures 
f  cut  it  all  off  and  reforest — either  let  it  sprout  out  or  replant.  I  think  the 
-man  method  does  both;  that  is,  takes  out  at  first  the  better  portions  and  allows 
other  to  grow  for  80  or  perhaps  40  years,  and  then  the  forest  is  pretty  nearly 
form — the  trees  that  remain.  That  is  allowed  to  continue  for  another  80  or  40 
rs,  and  when  it  has  fully  matured  they  cut  the  entire  section  off  and  reforest  it. 
|.  Does  this  Gferman  system,  or  any  other  with  which  you  are  familiar,  encour- 
the  planting  of  trees  of  high  value?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  do  encourage, 
3t]y  uie  comfera;  the  German  foresters  plant  these,  and  they  also  plant  some 
»  of  inferior  quality,  simply  for  pruning  purposes;  that  is,  trees  that  will  grow 
kmongst  the  cone-bearing  trees,  evergreens,  and  have  the  effect  of  tending  to 
vent  the  growth  of  lower  limbs  on  the  other  trees;  and  after  a  while  these  are 
out  and  the  others  allowed  to  grow  without  any  further  growth  amongst  them, 
j.  {By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
emigrate  from  the  farms  into  other  localities  or  other  States  from  your  State? —  V '    ^    *-•• 

The  statistics  show  that  along  about  1800  nearly  89  per  cent  of  the  people  of  .'       "       '\  ^  *    -V* 

msylvania  lived  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  and  in  18()0  44  per  •  *•:•.,   i-'J 

t  lived  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns  and  villages.    And  in  1800,  of  the  89  •    .    .  '     ,\  .-•.*•■• 

cent  that  lived  outside  of  these  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  almost  the  ;    *  ;-'•' 

ire  number  were  engaged  in  agriculture  in  some  form.    To-day,  in  Pennsyl-  .    .       .,  ^  i » "i 

lia,  only  about  21  per  cent  of  her  citizens  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  showing  ,       '         '  •  .*  .  V" 

^t  there  has  been  not  only  a  great  immigration  into  the  cities,  but  that  the  •        -  '  ■*  .;  •^"    ,*^X 

centage  of  agricultural  people  has  been  greatly  reduced  inside  of  90  years.  '  .•  ,.•'»-- 

2.  What  is  the  cause? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  are  many  causes.    One  doubt-  '    *    '    -^v 

i  is  the  hope  of  gain  that  our  cities  present  for  young  men,  in  their  estimation,  .      ►  J: '  •*•  f.^' ; 

X)rtumties  for  ^vancement  and  gam  that  they  feel  the  country  does  not  pre-  •         .  ';  '*  *  ■^ 

lt;  and  another  cause  which,  perhaps,  affects  the  older  persons  who  have  been  -  :'•      ^-/\ 

l^aeed  in  country  life,  who  have  been  engaged  in  agriculture,  is  the  absence  of  *  ••  ^^^ .  • 

table  rural  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children.  "i  v-  . 

4ost  of  our  people  now  see  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  young  people  •    '  .• ' "' '" 

be  educated  more  highly  than  they  themselves  were  if  they  are  to  successfully  .    •  • '  <;  ' 

npete  in  the  industries  and  occupations  of  life,  and  inasmuch  as  people  live  *  *.*'•% 

their  children,  many  families  go  to  the  towns,  where  the  schools  are  ^aded  ^      .      •       •' ;  ? 

i  are  better,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  educational  advantages  for  their  children.  .  .     •    .   •,     '•''  . 

lelieve  that  affects  a  great  many  people.    Anotherreason,  I  think,isdue  to  the  '  *.*,  ^..^-'. 

;t  that  the  country  is  remote  from  towns,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  access.  ':   ^  ,  r-^ 

e  poor  roads  make  it  troublesome  to  get  to  towns  that  are  within  ordinary  •       -   ■    *'    ^  .'  ; 

rt»nce ,  and  this  influences  a  good  many  people  to  go  there ,  who ,  otherwise ,  would  *         \     *  . 

y  in  the  country,  if  they  had  reasonably  easy  means  of  access  to  the  post-office  *s. 

d  the  town,  and  the  stores,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  ^    . 

4.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest? — A.  I  believe  that  the  introduction,  as  I  '   '  .    J    . ' 

ve  said,  of  a  better  quality  of  rural  schools,  both  primary  and  high  schools,  with  •  •  •**»;.. 

e  introduction  of  good  roads  into  the  country,  will  not  only  keep  in  the  country  •     .         '      *      ' ;     ' 

toy  who  would  otherwise  leave  it,  but  will  bring  into  the  country  from  the  ••.,*. 

ignboring  towns  and  villages  large  numbers  of  our  better  class  of  people  who  *  .  .. 

ould  prefer  country  life,  if  it  were  made  accessible,  and  if  the  comforts  and  con- 
iiuences  of  life  could  be  had  in  the  country.    With  the  introduction  of  lighting  ♦ 

[paratus  that  is  not  too  expensive,  and  the  ease  with  which  water  can  be  placed  ■     *'  ^        '.-'., 

1  through  houses,  and  houses  can  be  heated  throughout,  and  with  all  the  con-  ,  '  •  .  ,    * 

Silences  of  city  and  town  life  to  be  had  in  the  country,  it  would  bring  many  *        •    .  ■     .      ^^ 

tousands  of  people— is  bringing  many  thousands  of  people  now  out  into  the  coun-  .    ,  *     ;•'  • 

y  5»  10  and  20  imles  from  the  cities,  who  would  not  go  into  the  country  at  all  if  •       "  .       :^.JJfeii| 

Were  not  for  the  good  roads  and  the  possibility  of  having  these  conveniences. 
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If  we  can  snpply  good  rooda  and  conyemences  and  show  the  xjeople  how  th 
tip  their  homes  with  alt  the  mi>dem  applianceti  without  too  great  expeiu 
do  a  great  denl  to  bring  hack  into  the  eoantry  many  who  have  gone  troi 
ki?ep  there  many  who  would  otherwise  leave  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  decline  in  the  money  valne  of  farm  lands  in  Bennsy 
A-  Yos. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Philups,)  In  what  periods!!'— A.  I  have  made  an  exanuxu 
the  valiie  of  farm  lands  in  Penn&jTvania  between  the  veara  1855*  and  18^ 
in  1859  is,  I  eiipiKjeo,  a  nfinual  ix-nod,  and  theee  other  different  periods  of 
IRTO  and  1880  are  perhaps  abnormal. 

The  price  of  farm  lands  in  Pemuiylvania  in  1851*  averaged  I63.2T:  in 
average  waa  $SK),61 ;  in  1879  the  average  watt  $72.68;  in  I8t«l  the  average  wj 

(j.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbjs.)  Now,  you  may  state  the  cau^  for  that  d 
you  can,— A.  I  do  not  snppofie  that  th^Te  if?,  any  one  cause  tliat  has  nrod 
result,  but  there  is  one  that  seems*  to  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  wiUi  br 
about;  I  refer  to  the  extension  of  railroads  during  that  period, 

I  made  a  comparison  between  the  extension  of  railn>ads  to  the  lands  o 
West  and  elsewhere,  and  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  h 
had  in  this  country  28,7^  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  price  of  farm  hmda  w 
in  1869  we  had  46,814  miles  of  railroad  in  the  entire  country,  and  iLm  prio 
land  had  gone  up  to  PO.60  per  acre.  Of  course,  there  wat*  an  iiitliited 
at  the  time  that  you  must  bear  in  mind.  In  187fi  there  were  86,584  mile 
road,  and  the  price  of  fanu  land  had  tlropped  to  $72.6><:  in  1889  there  wei 
miles  of  railroads^  and  the  value  of  farm  land  had  dropped  to  $.%']  37. 
there  were  171,000  miles  of  railroad;  that  is,  between  1871  and  1891  tli 
buOt  in  this  country  1 19,554  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  tableshows  that  a.*: 
roads  extended  and  this  enormous  territr»ry  of  free,  fertile  land  in  the  far  y 
developed,  the  price  of  fanu  lands  in  the  Ea^t  dropi>ed.  There  was  a  placi 
market  of  the  agricultural  lands  that  had  beeu  appropriated  by  Congr* 
Btatea,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres*  all  coming  very  nearly  at 
time,  that  reduced  the  price  also.  Young  luen  who  were  intending  to  ma 
lug  a  profe^idon.  who  lived  here  in  the  East,  refused  to  pay  $iK\An  an  at* re 
when  they  found  tliat  by  going  West  they  could  buy  land  at  from  o<)  c« 
or  $1.50  per  acre,  better  than  the  lands  they  had  here,  except  that  there 
improvements  on  them,  and  that  the  rates  of  freight  to  the  East  were  nn 
itory,  and  that  the  yield  was  gi-eatly  in  excels  of  what  they  could  grow  1 
that  they  could  get  cheap  homes  in  tii(!  We^*t  by  going  and  taking  them  ar 
ing  but  a  .small  amount  ctf  money.  Th*^  effect  was  there  were  fewer  pui\i; 
land  in  the  East,  and  this  other  imtting  of  land  on  the  market  8C»  glutted 
ket,  and  the  supply  •  >f  farm  1  anils  on  the  market  for  a  time  was  so  great 
price  had  to  drop  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  RepreHentative  Gardner.  )  The  law  of  supply  and  demand?— A 
so,  ThL^  was  brought  about  largely  by  the  improving  of  these  lands  ai 
eni>rmous  development  of  th*  .se  railroad  sybtemii,  and  the  cheap  rates  t 
offered  Ui  shipi>erH  in  the  far  West. 

Q.  Iti  the  Htatement  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  selling  price  of  farni  lane 
given  years,  as  you  have  stated  it  there,  is  it  or  is  it  not  ti*ne  that  that  i 
based  on  the  earning  capacity  much  more  than  appears  by  the  figures y 
words,  dcjes  not  the  rate  of  interest,  which  hi  that  time  mated  ally  dec! 
not  that  have  a  nat^iral  effect  to  decrease  the  price  of  land?  For  inst^'i 
farm  sellH  for  $10,(XH)  when  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  is  7  per  cent, 
as  that  is  any  basis  r*f  its  earning  capticity,  it  means  it  is  worth  a  clear  i 
$700  a  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  state  your  lowest  decline,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  th< 
interest  had  fallen  to  0  per  cent  or  below,  and  wa8  not  th<>  decline  grei 
appears,  if  yoti  take  into  account  the  rate  of  intt^rest? — A.  I  think  so.  1 
or  farm  products,  during  a  portion  of  this  time,  owing  somewhat  to  the 
condition  of  f)ur  currency,  t  suppose,  made  farming  a  very  pr(»fitable 
Wheat  was  a  good  price,  and  otuer  fanu  protlucts;  horses  were  a  good  p 
pretty  much  everything  that  tin*  farmer  raised  was  a  good  price,  so  far  as 
laying  caiuicityof  the  prodnct  was  concerned.  It  might  ni^t  really  1: 
chased  more  €»f  given  things  tliau  the  same  money  Loiter,  but  it  payed  m 
and  consequently  the  farming  huwiness  \\'\is  a  somewhat  better  businea 
period,  so  tar  aa'debt  iia>ing  wan  ciJiircrned,  than  it  was  later. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  did  this  rapid  development  of 
have  upon  production?— A.  It  has  increased  the  aggix-gate  productici 
country  very  greatly,  and  it  hiia  changed  tr)  some  extent  the  agricultu 
f  erent  sections.    It  ikas  been  f  oimd  that  there  are  certain  districts  in  the  I 
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are  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  certain  crope,  and  they  grow  them  to 

>t  perfection.   Car  Eastern  States  have  f onnd  it  necessary  to  vary  to  some  extent  -         ^  *c  .  >  lu 

character  of  the  crops,  and  we  are  getting  to  raise  a  greater  variety,  taking  •  -^-"''^^S  -^ 

iie  coltnre  of  more  perishable  articles  and  such  as  are  not  so  easily  transported  •  y^  X  i?  -  ^ 

ong  distances.  .-  i  *  -'^  It '? 

What  effect  did  this  production  in  the  West  have  on  prices  of  farm  prod-  .^"  -  *  -E  ^ 

?— A.  I  suppose  the  general  effect  has  been  to  bring  down  prices  npon  cer-  *  y  \.  -^  *E  W. 

crope — ^wheat,  for  instance.    I  do  not  think  it  has  affected  hay,  and  perhaps  *     ^*.,:.'i  i^J# 

greatly  affected  com,  because  of  the  bulk.    But  wheat  has  been  affected  by  v  X  **?.:g  if 

opening  up  of  these  districts  and  the  cheap  freight  rates  that  prevail.  ^  -  '   -^'"ft  1^ 

Have  you  made  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  a  study  to  any  extent  ? — ^A.  ^^  *  ^  IS  Sk  -^ 

iiuot  say  that  I  have,  excepting  this  far:  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  our  t'V-*5^»i 

Lucts  iuto  the  markets  of  other  countries  must  begin  here  at  home,  having  a  *  »  •*'   '•  ]2«f  j 

e  rigid  inspection  of  the  articles  that  we  export,  so  that  inferior  goods  can  not  _  *         9  •*  ?  f*  V  I 

ant  alm)aa  to  impair  the  general  reputation  of  the  goods  sent  out  from  this  '   .  S  /'I 

itry.     A  cargo  of  poor  goods  labeled  "Good"  wul  do  almost  irreparable  .      -  :5i'f 

age  to  the  trade  that  previously  may  have  lieen  excellent.    We  need  to  pro-  •'    •    *%  J;jJ 

our  best  exporters  by  requiring  that  goods  ^ing  abroad  shall  be  of  a  certain  -    *' »  ^  {^ 

Lity,  or  at  least,  that  the  quality,  whatever  it  is,  shall  be  marked  upon  them,  ^  >•  ' /  i<  i*  S 

bat  the  purchaser  can  see  from  the  label  itself  whether  it  is  first  class  or  f     j  ^kw'  ^ 

ther  they  are  of  a  lower  value.    That  is  about  as  far  as  I  believe  I  have  any  ^  '.  ..  jS  ?,» ^ 

^estion  to  make;  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  so  that  goods  going  from  this  ;    '  '^  -  w^ 

itry  with  our  brand  will  be  guaranteed  to  possess  a  certain  quality  that  the  "  '    *  •  l¥  ^^ '  A 

id  indicates.  ''  «  -  •* 

.  Is  that  required  now  by  Federal  law  ? — A.  The  United  States  (Government 
inspectors  of  meats,  and  our  foreign  exports  of  meat  must  undergo  an  inspec- 
by  Gk>vemment  oflficers,  and  that  has  been  of  great  service ;  but  I  believe  there 
>  such  inspection  of  fruits  nor  dairy  products,  nor  of  many  of  our  canned  goods, 
luf  actnrea  articles  of  various  sorts. 

.  Would  such  inspection  be  advisable  ? — ^A.  In  my  judgment  it  would,  because 
ire  anxious  to  have  a  foreign  market,  and  are  called  upon  to  compete  with  our 
;hbor  Canada,  and  they  are  sending  goods  that  are  guaranteed  right  over  to 
:land  and  are  rajjidly  taking  the  dairy  market  that  we  oucht  to  have.  They 
taking  it  by  putting  their  goods  over  in  good  condition  and  guaranteeing  that 
r  are  all  right. 

.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  not  claim  that  we  have  any  better  right  to  it 
»s  we  can  produce  a  better  article? — A.  That  is  the  right  that  is  recognized 
-ywhere. 

.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  In  regard  to  the  pure-food  law  of  your  State,  do  you  *. 

sider  it  amongst  the  best,  or  should  it  be  amended  ? — A.  I  am  not  familiar 
aghwith  the  laws  of  the  other  States  to  be  able  to  make  a  comparison,  but  our 
B-f ood  law  has  done  good  service  for  us  in  clearing  the  shelves  of  groceries  and  * 

es  of  articles  of  food  injurious  to  health.  It  was  the  practice,  before  the 
kblishment  of  the  department  that  has  charge  of  the  pure-food  law,  for  manu- 
nirers  of  canned  ^^ooos  and  others  of  a  perishable  nature,  to  use  preservatives, 
acic  acid  and  sahcylic  acid,  things  that  are  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  health 
hose  that  consume  them.    We  have  by  a  system  of  inspection  and  analysis  .   ' 

.  prosecution  rid  the  shelves  of  our  stores  in  Pennsylvania  largely  of  goods  of 
t  character,  and  I  think  have  done  as  much  for  the  public  health  as  many  of 
physicians  in  the  State. 

|.  You  consider  it,  then,  as  being  pretty  well  enforced?— A.  We  are  trying  to 
[}rGe  it,  and  we  have,  I  think,  some  13  inspectors  out  all  the  time,  whose  sole 
iness  it  is  to  secure  samples;  and  we  have  a  number  of  chemists  whose  business 
i  to  analyze  them,  and  reports  are  made  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner, 
I  whenever  our  chemists  report  that  the  article  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  law 
ts  constitution,  suit  is  brought  and  the  parties  are  brought  to  answer  for  it. 
j.  Have  these  inspectors  of  your  department  found  any  special  defects  in  the 
',  so  far,  that  ougnt  to  be  remedied?— A.  The  difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend 
h  just  now  is  one  that  our  law  does  not  reach.  A  man  may  adulterate  his 
^  with  a  harmless  adulteration,  and  in  that  way  impose  upon  the  public.  It 
stnot  be  a  thing  injurious  to  health;  if  it  is  injurious  to  health ,  we  can  suppress 
bat  if  he  will  mark  on  the  package  that  this  is  a  compound,  then  he  can  put 
0  it  what  he  pleases  in  the  way  of  adulteration,  provided  only  that  that  adul- 
ation is  not  injurious  to  health.  And  the  public  may  thereby  be  deceived  in 
n;K)6ing  that  the  thing  has  more  of  the  valuable  ingredient  in  it  than  it  does 
Bess,  and  you  are  not  sure  of  what  you  are  purchasing;  for  instance,  in  pepper  » 

some  other  spices,  or  perhaps  buckwheat  flour,  or  many  other  articles  ot  food. 
)•  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  the  stomach  is  filled  with  that  which  lacks 
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nutritive  valne,  althaagb  the  individual  may  not  bo  poisoned  or  injnrei 
of  having  the  organa  deranged ,  still  if  he  ia  a  laboring  man.  the  miiscl 
material  is  lees ;  and  if  a  man,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  were  fed  with  eomel 
wonld  satisfy  the  stomach  bnt  had  no  nntritive  value,  and  he  attempted 
it  wonld  only  l>e  a  gnestion  of  time  until  he  would  die.  Now,  is  it  nc 
adulteration,  that  the  compound  that  looks  right,  bnt  is  deficient  in 
value,  i»  injurious  lo  ht^alth? — A.  We  do  not  bo  regard  it.  A  certain  a 
such  material  seemjs  to  be  ncHjeseary  in  order  to  distend  the  st^imach  in  c 
the  acti«>n  of  the  stomach  in  the  nroceaa  of  digestion  may  be  healthful- 
the  difficulty  that  they  found  with  some  of  the  concentrated  rations  fo: 
has  been  due  to  that  fact :  they  have  all  \teen  too  concentrated,  and  did 
enough  of  this  extra  material,  such  as  ordinary  cellulose  fiber,  that  is  p: 
indigestible,  to  distend  the  stomach  and  so  keep  up  a  healthful  conditi 
organs  of  di^e8tion.  In  most  of  our  foods,  wheat  and  most  of  the  cere 
is  a  certain  miliprestible  portion,  and  while  it  does  not  directly  give  nu 
does  aid  dif^eiition.  80  that  we  do  not  consider  that  harmless  substances 
any  food  is  likely  to  be  an  injury  in  the  sense  of  injuring  he^Uth,  as  doe^ 
acid  or  boracic  at*id.  It  makes  it  less  nutrition  a,  and  there  may  be  so  m 
put  in  ai?i  to  make  the  food  practically  worthless. 

9^  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  butteriiu^  which  is  made  from  the  fat  of  sla 
animals  and  25  per  cent  of  pure  nulk  hijurious  to  health? — A,  It  depc 
much  on  how  it  is  made  and  the  condition  of  the  material.  I  wouid 
krirtw  how  it  was  put  up  and  how  prenerved.  If  the  animals  were  all  hes 
the  articles  all  pure,  and  the  material  prepared  without  the  use  of  injui 
stances,  it  would  not  bo  injurious  to  health,  in  my  judraient. 

Q,  You  sjmke  about  Canada  getting  a  luarket  abri:)aa  for  dairy  produ< 
tins  country  fihould  have.  Have  you  any  ntati sties  which  show  what  s 
any ,  there  is  of  dairy  productJi  in  this  country? — A.  No ;  I  can  not  give  the 
I  think  tliat  Secretary  Wilson »  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  could 
without  difficulty, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  large  surplus  over  the  needs  of  the  home  i 
A.  There  ia  not  in  Pennsylvania.  The  butter  that  we  xiroduee  in  Pern 
amounts  to  about  9(},fM>6.(KK)  jX'Uiid^;  wc?  consume  annually  about  h 
pounds.  So  the  business  i.s  not  overdone  in  our  State,  but  I  am  not  fam 
Ihe  condition  of  affairs  so  far  as  the  General  Government  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  TeU  us,  if  you  can,  why  it  is,  in  th 
Penn.Kylvania,  in  thiH  state  of  affairs,  that  the  creameries  are  all  the  whil 
outside  markets?  Why  is  it  they  try  to  sell  outside  so  much  butter  to  b€ 
by  other  butter? — A.  I  presume  they  are  doing  just  what  all  mert'hants  ai 
seeking  markets;  and  I  am  not  mre  that  they  prefer  an  outside  ma 
knowing  of  outside  markets,  they  do  not  feel  under  obligation  to  sell  ' 
home.  1  think  also,  as  part  of  the  explanation,  that  the  Northwest  ha 
ized  their  dairy  industry  in  better  shape  than  is  ours.  They  have  boards 
such  as  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  that  inspect  dairy  products;  and  the 
gives  character  to  the  product;  so  that  our  merchants  m  many  instances 
to  have  a  steady  uniiorm  grade  without  having  to  inspect  it,  take 
brand,  and  are  sure,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  branded  by  the  Elgin  p^opl 
is  all  right,  and  that  the  Be<;ond  consignment  vrill  be  e«tual  to  the  first,  a 
We  have  no  boards  of  tr«ade  in  our  State*  and  the  effori:  now  is  to  try  ai 
ize  boards  of  trade  that  will  inspect  the  dairy  products  of  the  conmiunity 
chai'acter  to  them  by  giving  the  result  of  their  inspection  on  the  stamp 
article,  and  when  that  is  fully  inaugurated  I  think  our  own  merchants  1 
up  for  our  own  g(X>ds  in  preference  to  those  that  come  from  abroad* 

Q.  Then  the  answer  l^  in  part  that  the  people  seek  a  convenient  marker 
regard  to  State  lines,  and  that  conipetition  is  made  more  effectual  in  y 
because  of  the  more  reliable  brand  coming  from  the  outride? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  not  another  reason?  Tky  nc^t  the  pro< 
the  highest  grade  of  your  dairy  t>roducts  seek  outside  markets  because 
get  a  liigher  price  after  having  supphed  the  higher-prices!  customers  in 
van! a  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  Naturally,  the  producer  of  a  go 
seeks  and  can  got  a  higher  price  both  at  home  ana  abroad  than  the  man 
duces  an  inferior  article,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  surplusaj^e  of  hij 
butter  is  great  enough  to  warrant  i:>ur  producers  in  gt>ing  outside  of  tl 
We  have  enough  people  in  the  State  who  desire  to  omchase  it  if  they 
sure  of  the  same  quality  year  by  year,  and  the  supply  would  be  sufficieu 
their  needs. 

Q*  Take,  for  example.  ^'Philadelphia  prints,"  n  butter  which  some  3 
attained  a  very  high  reputation  outside  aa  well  as  inside  the  State;  has 
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a  contintiotis  market  for  it  outside  of  the  State,  even  when  the  occasion  for 
B  l£urgely  disappeared  by  reason  of  the  development  of  the  system  in  the 
^  and  other  States,  producing  good  batter  ? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed 
sak  accurately  upon  that. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  touched  a  while  ago  on  the  subject  of  good 
I.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  good 
I,  and  what  your  State  is  doing  in  that  direction? — A.  We  ai*e  very  much 
ested  in  this  question.  Our  State  system  is  a  very  imx>erfect  one,  and  per- 
-we  are  further  behind  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  roads  than  any 
'  sing^le  part  of  our  government.  It  is  the  old  method,  in  most  of  the  dis- 
},  of  -working  out  or  loafing  out  the  tax.  That  is  the  method,  and  it  is  in  the 
8  of  i)erhaps  the  most  inefficient  of  our  people,  because  the  system  is  such 
a  business  man,  or  a  man  with  any  considerable  occupation,  can  not  afford 
a  road  supervisor.  He  can  not  stand,  as  our  S3rstem  requires,  and  oversee 
a  dozen  people  or  more  working— or  going  through  the  motions  of  work— on 
public  road,  and  collect  duplicates,  ICk^ent  taxes  and  15-cent  taxes,  and  all 
So  that  the  system  is  defective  in  the  matter  of  our  supervision.  That  is 
■adical  defect  of  the  old  method  as  it  is  pursued  in  our  State.  Until  we  can 
an  efficient  supervision  we  can  not  have  good  roads. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  supervisor  who  gets  a  half  dozen  men  at  one 
18  a  lucky  man.  is  he  not?— A.  He,  in  many  caises,  wants  to  kee^  the  i>osi- 
becanse  usually  he  is  a  man  that  has  nothing  else  to  do.  He  is  selected 
use  he  is  unable  to  do  anything  else,  and  it  is  a  polite  way  of  keeping  him 
he  township  often.  He  gets  $200  or  |250  or  $300  for  the  supervision  of 
s.  That  will  keep  him  ana  his  family  very  weU,  and  so  he  desires  reelection 
lally,  and  does  not  urge  those  that  are  called  out  to  work  under  him  to  do 
i  thjEui  is  absolutely  necessary.    So  it  is  that  he  secures  his  reelection  year 

■  year,  and  after  20  years  of  such  seivice  the  roads  are  no  better  than  they  '      v.         *7t  1 

I  when  he  began.  ,•     '  •  •  N?:  i '    :'^ 

Dade  a  very  careful  examination  into  the  road  system  of  our  State,  collected 
lames  of  ail  the  supervisors,  over  8,000,  corresponded  with  them,  and  tried 
;t  at  the  mileage  ana  see  what  the  conditions  were,  and  I  found  we  had  about 
KK)  miles  of  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  outside  of  the  boroughs  and  cities,  and 
this  costs  us  about  $4,000,000  a  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  $40  a  mile,  and  the  '  ' ' '.  ?'.'•* 

!  of  them  are  no  better  tiian  they  were  20  years  ago.    In  some  localities  they  .  V  .> ' '  - 

>  improved  very  much,  near  cities,  where  gentlemen  have  put  up  country  V;  t 

lences  and  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  improvement,  and  where  the  taxes  *        .  "  v     V- 

are  levied  are  not  a  burden  on  those  that  live  there.    They  have  built  good  .  '.;••:•'  A^^ 

s,  notably  about  Philadelphia;  but  of  the  great  body  of  the  roads,  80  per  cent,  '  ''  *   y,^:. 

be  90  per  cent,  are  very  bttle  better  than  they  were  a  good  many  years  ago,  ".   'i>^. 

this  tax  is  being  annually  expended.  .  \.'-  -.  f-''K 

is  perfectly  practicable  to  take  the  taxes  that  we  now  have  and  put  our  roads  ^     •  .  v  • .  \'^r^ 

reasonably  good  condition  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  most  districts 
ughout  this  State  we  have  an  abundance  of  good  material  for  ballast,  and 
1  proper  care  and  some  business  energy  put  into  this  we  can  have  our  roads 
^  greatly  improved. 

.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  ^y  sentiment  in  your  State  in  favor  of  work- 
the  convicts  on  the  roads? — ^A.  We  have  a  law,  passed  this  last  winter.  I  am 
<iuite  sure  that  I  can  give  ic  exactly;  but  it  is,  in  effect,  this:  That  the  prison- 
in  all  county  jails  may  be  taken  out  and  worked  upon  the  roads  in  the  immedi- 
vicinity  of  these  prisons.  The  penitentiaries,  however,  were  not,  as  I  under- 
id  it,  included  in  that  law;  simply  the  prisoners  in  the  county  jaUs.  They  can 
v^orked  on  the  roads  at  the  discretion,  I  think,  of  the  town  officials,  and  yet  I 
not  give  you  the  exact  authorities  who  have  that  matter  under  control. 
•  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  think  such  a  law  would  have  a  degrading 
ct  on  the  prisoners,  working  them  in  that  form  under  supervision? — ^A.  It 
ns  to  me  it  depends  on  the  way  it  is  done.  If  they  are  to  work  with  ball  and 
in,  it  looks  as  if  it  was  a  spectacle  that  we  would  prefer  not  to  witness  as  wo 
'e  along  the  roads.  If  they  are  worked  under  supervision  and  the  authority 
t  keeps  them  in  subjection  is  in  a  measure  concealed,  not  obtruded,  then  I 
ik  it  would  be  all  right. 

!•  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  How  can  you  keep  them  from  running 
*y?— A.  In  California  they  have  been  securing  stone  quarries  and  building  a 
iporary  prison  at  the  quarries,  putting  up  strong  inclosures,  and  having  the 
Q  quiury  the  stone,  and  run  the  stone  crusher.  The  guard  is  there,  but  it  does 
'require  an  extraordinary  force  to  keep  the  prisoners  under  control.  The  stone 
aen  hauled  from  this  central  station  to  the  point  where  needed. 
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Q.  I  suppose  they  are  fenced  in?— A.  In  some  cmmm  th#y  hav©  btiilf 
prisons,  and  they  have  found  it  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  farther  to  eugstest  in  rt^ 
good  road  system?— A.  t  heUeve  our  country  would  be  greatly  ativi 
mtrodnctioii  of  g»x>d  roads.    Inasmuch  as  the  tendency  is  toward  t 
the  bnainesB  of  the  country  is  with  the  town,  the  railroad  station. : 
the  boilding  of  a  good  road  out  to  the  farm-  brings  it  abont  one'h;^ ;  i 
place  of  business t  t^nd  to  that  extent  it  18  an  advantage;  and  it  alrn^  i 
farmer  to  haul  double  the  load  that  he  <lid  before,  and  .save  his  tii 
extent.     Labor  and  time  on  the  farm  have  come  to  be  much  more  val: 
they  used  to  Vk.%  and  if  the  farmer  can  double  his  load  and  haul  four  lo£ 
of  two»  it  will  be  of  much  more  advantage  than  years  ago,  when  it  wa 
great  value  as  it  i*^  to-day. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  amendment  to  the  law  in  mind  that  would  make  it 
ablel' — A.  We  have  a  law,  paased  in  1807,  which  provided  for  a  unifr^r 
supervision  throughout  the  State.     Our  sui>er\i8nrs  now  arc  el« 
ways.     Some  serve  for  1  year»  some  2»  i>ome  3;  different  prices  ai     ^ 
supervisors;  in  some  counties  no  two  townships  have  the  same  rule«. 
that  was  xiaaaed  2  or  3  years  ago  contemplated  the  election  of  boards 
visors  compoeed  of  three  persons,  one  to  l>e  elected  each  year,  and  tc 
3  years ;  making  the  t:>wnship  board  responsible.    Then  we  eontemplat 
ing  of  State  aid.    The  general  feeling  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  f ;;  -- 
to  imild  the  roa*la  themeelves,  and  that  tht^y  ouglit  not  to  be  ext)- 
them.   When  the  country  was  younger  and  many  more  people  Uvea  u. . . 
all  were  interested  in  the  good  roads  and  could  afford  to  meet  the  eipe 
all  who  live  in  the  citiefi,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  are  intereste 
as  distributing  agencies.    We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  State  tax  coming 
porations  and  from  all  kinds  of  business,  distributed  o-rer  the  country  1? 
ept  of  good  roads,  the  building  of  good  roadm,  would  be  a  proi>er  n 
the  money  and  necessaiy  in  order  that  we  may  have  them.     Fami 
not  be  taxed  to  the  extent  necessary  to  build  the  kinds  iif  road^  m 
civilization  ret^uires,  so  we  are  in  favor  of  Stiite  aid. 

This  law  which  was  parsed  contemplates  further  that  during  the  cc 
of  the  road  and  afterwards  there  sihall  be  a  road  master  in  charge  all  the  1 
tions  are  districted  w>  that  ea<*h  man  is  responsible  for  his  section,  am 
ness  is  to  see  that  the  material  put  on  the  road  is  kept  there,  Jind  that  tins 
kept  open,  and  the  ordinary  road  re^Miirs  made  promptly.  The  act  ia  ii 
because  the  law  reciuirea  $L0O0,(IO0  to  be  appropriatea  before  it  shall  go 
and  our  treasury  has  !>een  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  impcissible  tc 
grant.  But  just  now  a  new  boani,  of  whie  li  Mr,  Cassatt,  president  of 
Sj'lvania  Railroad  Com i>any,  and  General  Beaver,  judge  of  the  sni>erioi 
members,  is  appointed  to  take  up  this  road  question  and  make  a  rep 
next  legislature,  so  that  we  liope  to  have  a  law  in  operation  in  the 
very  few  years  that  will  give  us  gixid  roads,  and  prrndde  tht^  assistance 
for  that  purpose. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  you  are  getting  along  under  the  old  t*ystem?^A* 
old  order;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Jir.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  the  topic  of  remedial  legislal 
or  national,  what  suggestions  have  yo«  to  make?— A.  As  to  oleomargi 
lation — we  have  a  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleoi 
Several  years  ago  there  was  a  proliihitory  law,  and  we  found  that  it  cf 
thoroughly  enforced,  Imt  lawt  year  a  law  was  enacted  that  repealed  t 
hibitory  law  and  gives  \m  a  license  system  hy  whicii  oleomargarii 
manufactured  and  pold  in  our  State  if  it  is  Avithout  colur,  and  if  it 
"oleomargarine  *'  on  every  package  that  is  f^old.  and  if  the  hotels  and  r 
that  use  It,  and  the  gi'oceries  that  sell  it  ptit  up  placards  supplied  by  our  d( 
stating  t hafc  ob.*omargarine  is  used  or  hoM  there.  Tlie  eiuorcement  of  tli 
the  hands  of  the  dairy  and  food  commii*sioner  of  our  department,  and  w 
had  a  suit  determined  in  Pittsburg  on  the  fiuestioii  of  the  constitutions 
color  <^lause ;  tlie  suit  wan  decided  in  our  favor.  Another  suit  was  hear 
delphia  last  Tuesday  on  tin*  <[Ti<\stion  as  to  whether  tbe  wholetiale  dc 
sell  oleomargarine  in  iheim'Auid  package  under  the  United  States  intei 
laerce  law,  and  that  dpciniun  we  ex[)ect  to  have  anv  day  ;  perhaps 
have  given  it  to-day.  They  reserved  their  decision  for  ri  few  days, 
to  have  these  two  iiuestions  settled,  and  when  that  is  done  wp  thii 
regulate  the  sale  of  it  in  our  State;  but  I  think  there  tin.sfht  to  be  a  ta: 
it,  as  some  propose,  of  U)  cent«  a  pound  hy  the  United  States  Groverunn 
of  the2centH!  tluit  I  believe  in  now  on  k,  ko  as  to  raise  tlie  price  i>l 
it  can  not  undersell  butter  in  the  same  market.    The  2  cents  tax,  add 
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its  that  it  costs  to  manafacture  it,  brings  the  price  up  to  about  9  cents,  per-  ^t      f-   *    ■   J?  v-- 

ps  8  cents  a  poand.    All  the  dealer  gets  for  it,  which  is  abont  18  or  20  cents,  is  :■  .•      ;  -  *  .i  •  ■  *  J?  4 
stty  nearl>  clear  profit,  making  it  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  -^/ '  #-&  %i 

ileTB  to  evade  the  law.    They  sell  it  as  butter  and  represent  it  as  real  butter.  ^-^  ^  i?  ^?i  ] 

Law  by  the  United  States  Gk>vemment  taxing  it  10  cents  would  raise  the  price  -         i^.*  -''^'tL  K I 
about  16  or  17  cents,  so  that  the  amount  of  profit  in  the  business  would  not  be  *       *  iW'"^'* 


about  16 or  17  cents,  so  that  the  amount  of  profit  m  the  busmess  would  not  be  -*        /  T  r  I 

iat  enough  to  justify  these  people  in  going  to  the  risk  of  trying  to  evade  our  >  "  •  -^  |v  £| 


TO. 

).  What,  in  vour  opinion,  is  advisable  in  national  legislation  along  the  line  of 
»  pure-food  law? — ^A.  The  difficulty  that  we  have  now  is,  as  I  stated,  in  the 
rcnaser  being  protected  against  an  adulterated  article,  and  I  think  if  the 
dted  States  Government  would  pass  a  law  requiring  all  kinds  of  food  products 
be  labeled,  giving  the  constituents  of  the  article  in  percentages,  so  tnat  indi- 
lual  purchasers  might  see  ux)on  the  label  the  amount  of  the  ingredients  that 
5  article  contains,  it  would  prevent  fraud  upon  the  public  and  enable  a  man  who 
kuted  to  get  a  ^ood  article  to  purchase  that,  and  the  man  who  was  contented  to 
^e  an  article  coluted  to  purchase  that;  and  the  price  of  the  two  would  not  be 
)  same.  A  law  of  that  kind  must,  of  course,  be  national,  and  just  now  there  is 
till  in  Ck)ngress  tliat  is  offered  by  Mr.  Brosius,  of  our  State,  that  looks  toward  the 

fating  of  this  matter  by  the  {Rational  Government. 
(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  a  law  of  that  kind,  in  your  judgment,  be  effective 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  milk? — A.  I  hardly  know.  The  cities  have  local 
illations  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  milk,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  is 
dly  detected,  and  just  now  the  boards  of  health  have  taken  up  that  question 
d  the  milk  supply  through  our  cities  is  fairly  pure.  We  made  an  examination 
r  3  years  ago  of  the  principal  cities  in  our  State  and  in  New  York  City,  to  see 
^  what  the  milk  supply  was,  and  found  in  some  places  that  it  was  very  impure; 
t  since  that,  after  the  publication  of  the  results,  the  boards  of  health  in  the 

^eral  cities  took  the  matter  up  and  the  milk  supply  is  now  reasonably  pure.  ,-  .  '.•'■fte:  '  U'^ 

e  make  inspections  occasionally  to  leai*n  the  conditions,  and  we  find  they  are  .  *b*>  *^' .' 

ry  greatly  improved.    I  think  that  can  be  well  referred  to  the  localities  to  take  •".'♦'?  ,J,i't 

re  of.  •       .•  .^'  i    yl 

j.  How  would  the  law  that  you  speak  of,  for  printing  on  each  package  the  .  r       ./f 

antity  of  the  ingredients  contained  m  it,  work  as  a  local  regulation  in  the  sev-  '  .  '• «.   i;^^ 

d  States?— A.  I  can  not  see  that  it  would  do  any  harm,  and  It  would  be  a  notice  .    /  l^  *  * 

every  individual  who  is  a  purchaser,  of  the  character  of  the  goods,  and  in  my  :    '  ^^J^ 

inion  he  is  entitled  to  that  notice.    He  can  not  know,  unless  the  State  discloses  •    '     .  *  *  ;'  ^g-, 

just  what  the  goods  contain;  and  the  several  States  could  have  analyses  made  ,*  -  .,  ; .  l.  •  S} 

see  that  the  goods  in  these  packages  correspond  to  the  statements  made  upon  i.  "'  »    ;-,,£ 

3  labels.  .     •   .    :    'i>y 

).  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  A  few  years  ago,  when  a  great  many  people  ;. : ...  «■♦>•; 

5re  canning  sugar  com,  a  concern  in  Maryland  bought  up  horse  com  and  put  :  ';.  . .  ,V>.;>^ 

it  a  whole  lot  of  brown  sugar,  and  commanded  the  market  of  the  world,  sim-  ;  J,   '  ^i*** 

f  because  it  was  sweeter  than  any  other  com.    Now,  that  label  might  have  •.        *  • ..  ^  w,v 

Bn  fdl  right,  for  it  is  so  much  com  and  so  much  sirup,  but  should  we  not  go  .  ,,  ^»*  . 

rther  in  such  a  case  and  require  them  to  state  what  kind  of  com  was  in  that  *   •'  ,%; \ 

n?— A.  I  think  it  should:  there  should  not  be  anything  about  the  label  that  '    ,  ,  ''.^ '.♦ 

)uld  conceal  the  character  of  the  contents,  or  mislead.  '     .:  .^.Vv  ; 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  you  carry  the  same  principle  to  wearing  apparel? —  ^     .      V*'  / 

No;  I  think  we  can  safely  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  the  purchaser.    I  /.     .    .   .    •'•'•..'  • 

ow  that  there  are  frauds  perx)etrated  there,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  public 

alth  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  likely  that  any  firm  will  soon  be  discovered  if  they  • ,  ';  *  f,  * 

11  an  article  that  is  a  fraud  upon  the  face  of  it;  and  their  business  instincts  wiU  ...''•'; 

id  them  to  give  a  pretty  fair  article.  •         '.     •  '     ,^ 

Q.  Suppose  a  man's  health  requires  that  he  should  wear  75  per  cent  of  wool 
xt  to  his  person,  and  he  buys  an  article  which  proves  to  contain  only  50  per 

nt  wool;  will  not  his  health  be  injuriously  affected  by  that?— A.  Yes;  and  he  .    .      >  •        '  *.  •' 

juld  have  his  remedy  if  the  individual  stated  positively  that  it  did  contain  a  ..  * 

rtain  amount.  .     •   ''  i  .• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  Federal  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 

ttong  domestic  animals  satisfactory?— A.  I  think  so;  as  far  as  it  goes.    They  ♦       '      '    • . 

ive  a  quarantine  law  which  shuts  out  animals  from  Southern  districts  that  are  ..  •  "       •  •  *  . 

ible  to  be  affected  with  anthrax,  and  prevents  their  coming  in,  unless  they  have  .        ^  :  . 

5en  thoroughly  treated  so  as  to  desti'oy  the  germ  that  breeds  it;  and  the  several  .     .•         .    / 

ates  also  nave  laws  that  tend  to  protect  them  against  the  spread  of  any 
mtagious  disease.    We  have  a  law  in  our  State  that  authorizes  our  State  live  ■  ^  V* 

ock  sanitary  board  to  quarantine  animals  (and  we  do  quarantine  all  cows 
lat  come  into  the  State),  and  which  requires  them  to  be  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
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(^.  (By  Mr-  Phillips.)  At  wh»t  point  is  that  done? — A.  It  is  done  in  I 

y.  If  they  art*  in  the  State  they  can  not  lie  sold?— A.  They  can  not 
Wbf^n  they  enuiL"  in  thoy  have  quarantine  officers  who  require  a  eerrifi* 
the  dealer  that  the  animals  have  l^en  inspected,  and  that  they  are  t 
tlm  particular  dist*a8e.  Then  we  liav©  anthority  to  quarantine  animal* 
found  to  he  afifected  with  any  dangerous  disease  and  isolate  them  fr 
aninialfl  right  in  our  own  State,  The  result  in  that  we  have  been  aide  tt 
«ioi*t  uf  these  cont^i^ous  ilis^ases,  such  as  glanders,  anthrax*  and  varion 
otift  diseaseH  commnn  to  cattle. 

Q.  (By  Ri'presentAtiv»i  GARDNER.)  Is  th^e  any  inspection  of  stock  ws 
of  interstate  commerce?  For  instance*  almost  all  thehorse«  coming  thro 
the  Wes^t  are  nnloa<led  or  in.Hiiected  at  Pittftbiirg,  are  they  not?— A.  Yee; 
unloaded,  but  can  not  fay  as  to  inspection, 

Q.  Is  the  H(kme  rrue  of  cattle  and  hogs  largely,  or  is  there  any  insp 
ever?— A.  Yes;  all  t*tock  is  unloaded,  bat  am  not  certain  as  to  insix-* 

Q,  Irt  there  anything  at  all  to  prevent  the  farmer  of  Ohio  from  peui : ; ; 
struck  into  the  market  of  Cirnnnnati,  and  from  there  shipping  into  I'hii 
and  from  there  distributing  into  the  other  States?--A.  Yes;  we  have  u  h 
prevents  hirt  doing  that*    He  can  not  ship  cows  into  our  State  that  are  i 
for  tuberculoBis. 

Q.  But  suppose  they  are  bp;ng  shipped  through  the  State? — A.  Well, 
not  stop  in  our  State.  If  they  stop  in  our  State,  then  they  mnst  have  been  i 
and  if  they  have  not  been  inspected  they  must  be  inspected,  and  anim 
to  be  diseaiied  must  be  slaughtered, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford*)  Can  they  be  shipped  from  one  part  of  von: 
another?— A.  Yes;  they  can  from  the  interior  of  the  Stat^,  We,  hoT;^ 
inspecting  the  herds  of  the  State — our  State  live  sto<;k  sanitary  board- 
demning  large  numbers  of  cattle, 

Q.  Is  tliat  b<iard  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  \ 
State  laws.  Owners  of  herds  are  invitefl  to  apply  for  tests,  if  they  sue 
tulx^rculosis  exists  in  their  herds,  aud  our  State  five  stock  sanitary  bo 
a  \^eterinary  surgeon  who  testa  the  hrrd,  and  if  any  are  found  to  be  dise 
are  slaughter^^L  The  owner  ijf  the  herd  must,  before  the  test  Ls  made,  a 
any  animals  that  are  found  diseased  shall  be  slaughtered,  and  that  his 
shall  be  properly  cleaned  up  and  rut*asures  taken  to  prevent  the  balance  o 
from  becoming  diseased.  These  animals  that  are  slaughtered  are  j 
according  to  the  regulation  that  the  State  provides.  An  ordinary  co"v 
have  awarded  as  damages  for  her  more  than  $2o,  and  the  animal  that  is  i 
can  not  have  awarded  by  examination  more  than  $34). 

Q.  Does  the  same  inspec^tion  apply  to  hogs  and  sheep,  for  instance? — ^ 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  sjioke  of  cows  coming  into 
vania.    That  does  nrjt  apply  to  l>iM?f  cattle?— A .  No :  it  does  not  apply  to  b* 

Q.  It  projjoses  to  protect  the  dairies,  then,  and  not  the  food  supplies? - 
this  is  a  dairy  protection.  In  the  beginning  of  our  work,  about  4  y 
25  per  cent  of'  the  cattle  in  insi>ected  herds  wore  tubercular;  now%  alth 
methijd  of  selecting  herds  to  test  is  more  rigid  and  there  are  more  infec 
reported  by  their  owners  Ut  select  from,  only  1 1  J>  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in 
herds  are  tubercular.  These  figures  represent  the  conditions  in  the  mc 
sively  infet^ted  herds  in  the  State.  Up  to  this  time  the  numlwr  of  cati 
under  these  regulations  is  :i3,147,  of  which  4,501,  or  13.7  per  cent,  were 
lar.     For  these  $10-  1MVJJJ2  have  been  paid,  or  an  average  of  $22.5*1  i»er  hi 

Q.  How  does  that  average  c< mipare  with  the  valine  of  the  cows  if  they 
health V? — A.  I  sup^jose  the  ctnvs  would  have  been  woi-th  anywhere  fri 
S4(>. 

Cf.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Ina  healtliful  ccmdition?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (;*larke.)  Is  there  any  method  of  instituting  an  inspectii 
public?— A.  The  only  methcnl  is  for  the  individual  who  suspects  his  h< 
infected  to  make  applitation  to  the  State  livestock  sanitary  board;  then ' 
a  surgeon  bi  insju'ct  his  herd,  and  if  a!iy  are  found  to  he  diseased  tJjey  ar 
tered  under  an  ugi^eement  tliat  was  made,  and  the  tiamages  assessed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  They  have  a  right,  then,  to  enter  a  man^sprei 
do  this\vithout  his  consent? — A,  They  have  a  right  to  do  it.  but  have  not 
cised  it.  We  do  not  do  that  excepting  where  examination  discloses  tul 
and  the  milk  is  being  used:  then  we  go  in  and  require  that  they  shall  h 
tered  or  that  the  milk  shall  be  destroyed. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ci-VRKE.)  How  do  you  test  for  tut>erculosis— by  the  rise  of 
lin?  -A.*  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  regarded  as  effective?— A,  It  is  the  most  reliable. 
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3.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  been  a  great  deal  of  disease  traced  to  the  use  '\     0  .'.  .ik  ^  S  I 

milk  infected  by  tuberculosis?— A.  Doctors  disagree  about  it,  but  the  general  "       z':  *  i  iA  g  < 

pression  among  the  best  veterinarians  is  that  tuberculosis  is  transferable  from  =      ^:-^  -S  *  «i  ^ 

3  milk  of  cows  to  the  human  being.    It  is  disputed,  I  know,  but  that  seems  to  .,'*;•-  ,•  'jj'.  ^  ? 

generally  believed.    It  can  not  be  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  unless  you  can  '.;•    .  *  v*  ;»•  -l^ 

le  a  human  being  and  find  out  whether  he  was  tuberculous  or  not,  and  then  «        ;^'  •?,  J  r 

re  him  tuberctdous  milk.  •  •<   .'  /     \  *JA 

^.  Have  there  not  been  some  cases  where  infants  using  certain  cows'  milk  were  *'       "  v  *  T'J  ^?j 

ected  in  that  way,  where  there  was  no  tuberculosis  in  the  family,  wliich  pretty  •'        '   . '    • ..  5  ^  P 

irly  proved  the  prox)osition? — A.  They  claim  that  the  evidence  is  so  nearly  con-  '            *. .  **  jT  .•:  tj 

isive  that  it  is  ertremely  dangerous  to  use  it.  '  •■"     •  S  J   .  :f  **y^ 

}.  (Joy  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  imposition  upon  the  State  under  this  *''         \'  \"^  't  S. 

V  whereby  the  farmers  have  disposed  of  cows  at  a  good  price  that  they  have  »„  -    ^  ';•  •  •^V  i,^5* 

rchased  outside  at  a  very  low  price? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  -       *    '  .    'il  1*  * ' 

It  has  been  done.    (Generally  the  people  of  the  locality  know  about  the  opera-  '    ^       *    '5^  4.  5^*' 

ns  of  their  neighbors,  and  if  such  tricks  were  played  doubtless  our  veterinarians  ;•     .    '  frl\  •  .i  *^ 

>uld  get  hold  of  it,  and  the  matter  would  be  investigated.    I  do  not  know  of  ^  "  -"  .£  :'7p^-> 

y  such  thing  having  occurred.  -  ./   .  ^  #  j^ 

we  have  a  quarantine  law  which  protects  us  from  foreigners  importing  cattle,  ^  '           '"''ir^ 

we  are  not  likely  to  be  loaded  down  with  diseased  cattle  from  other  States;  but  '  '  *    ,  '  "*  ■**  7  * 

our  own  State  we  are  trying  to  cull  out  all  cattle  that  are  affected  with  tuber-  *  *    .  - .  '  i"^'  V  'Ji 

losis,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  they  are,  and  the  regulation  is  that  they  are  to  "    *       i'i  ft-"  ^^ 

appraised  at  their  actual  value  at  the  time  the  appraisement  is  made:  and  if  ■  •    •  •••  ^•'  *  .  ^; 

3y  are  badly  affected  that  valuation  is  very  low.  ,     #i*^**?^ 

J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  does  the  State  require  to  be  done  with  cal/tle  -           '   '"Vv^^fv 

nghtered  under  that  law? — A.   They  are  usually  sent  to  fertilizer  manufacturers.  "V        •  '.z\  ^.; .  *^' 

J.  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  the  rule?— A.  There  are — or  burned.    It  is  only  •      f        •.  '{\  -•'  .'i-'j 

len  the  cases  are  bad  tnat  they  are  burned;  and  there  is  always  a  post-mortefa  t     *  .  ;►.  ■'•   '.  %i\ 

amination  made,  assisted  lar^ly  by  the  veterinary  surgeon.  •        •'  ^j  m^  ^**] 

^.  Have  any  cases  come  to  light  in  your  State  where  they  have  reached  the  '  . '  -  ..*'    •  i 

tehers? — ^A.  I  heard  of  one  case,  and  only  one,  of  all  the  number,  and  that  was  \  '    '     '*  ' 

atnck.  ^    &       %.; 

3.  Was  it  proven?--A.  No,  it  was  not  exactly  proven.    The  man  himself  stated  .  •          V  >•  .    t.v^ 

lat  he  had  done  in  a  rather  boastful  way  to  some  nerson.    He  had  bought  the  "  >  •  • 

rcass  for  dog  meat,  and  instead  of  using  it  for  the  aogs  he  had  sold  it,  and  was  '    '  *'\  ^ 

icovered.    That  was  the  only  instance,  I  believe,  in  all  our  experience.  ,^          .".  ?.  [aI: 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  hides  are  sold  in  the  market,  are  they  not?— A.  .     .     .    *  ;  .^  .^ 

ley  can  be  sold.  f            ^  " "  V    •  J^' 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  manifested  any  '          .        r    f%^ 

berest  in  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law?    Are  they  *               j  ;  '    ^y,^ 

posed  to  x>oolmg?    And  what  are  your  own  views  on  the  subject  of  amending  ;           •>'"'  v-si 

at  law? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  law  to  express  myself  upon  it,  •        .  ';  '.'  *  'V 

d  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  views  of  our  farmers  upon  it  to  give  an  *  ■  *  .  '*' i  . 

rssion  of  their  views.  "^              ;*  *\'' 

You  can  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  then? — A.  I  believe  I  have  no  informa-  ..  ;•'  %  \ . 

►n  that  would  be  worth  much.  '  /  7  ! 

(j.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are  opposed  to  per-  •.♦'.'• 

itting  the  railroads  to  pool?    Do  not  the  Granges  or  other  organizations  discuss  *  '•/,' 

—A.  They  do,  and  I  think  the  feeling  generally  among  the  farmers  and  others  .    v      *      '       :.,    ' 

that  the  interstate-commerce  law  has  been  a  very  valuable  aid  in  preventing  •  -     •    •  *.     *  '•   . 

scriminations  in  freights;  that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  in  that  direction;  but  I  *;  ♦  '*  " 

1  not  prepared  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  it  such  as  would  come  from  the  ..'  .  v*. 

lowledge  that  a  man  ought  to  have  who  pretends  to  give  information.  ,       V       ,  »•      ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  ♦.     ■' 

iprovement  of  the  tax  laws  of  Pennsylvania;  in  regard  to  farming  industries  or  '         .".         *- ' 

nn  lands?— A.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  readjustment  of  the  tax  laws  and  •,'..» 

at  they  should  be  put  upon  an  equitable  basis;  that  every  man  should  pay  his  *    *  .    *       •    .     v' 

St  proportion  of  tax  and  that  no  man  should  escape,  and  tuat  our  citizens  should  '   '           *•'•'•.;.; 

y  according  to  their  ability.    It  would  be  impracticable  to  outline  a  complete  \  . 

stem  here,  even  if  I  were  able,  but  I  think  working  along  that  principle,  along  .       ••  '  •    « 

at  line,  is  the  proper  method;  and  then  take  up  some  of  these  objects  that  have  '  .  ■       ... 

caped  taxation  and  try  to  even  them  up,  so  that  they  will  bear  the  burdens  of  /       - 

>vemment  according  to  their  ability,  along  with  real  estate  owners.  ..          .    .- 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  bear  too  great  a  burden  *  .  ,      "  •  *.    . 

tax,  is  it?— A.  I  believe  that  the  real  estate  holders  are  taxed  out  of  all  propor-  *•     • 

3n  to  the  other  classes  of  men  engaged  in  business,  and  the  farmers  are  mem-  •:.       *    -.     :,    * 

irs,  of  course,  of  that  class;  but  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  they  were  taxed  '      .        •       .^.^I*; 

jyond  the  taxatio  nthat  affects  other  real  estate  holders.    Real  estate  pays  tax  *         •M( 
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out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amoniit  that  if?  derived  from  other  iiiconie 

aonrces. 

Q.  ( By  Mr,  Clarke,  )  And  yet  that  has  not  served  to  prevent  Philadc 
becoming  world -renowned  as  a  city  of  hornet,  has  it? — A.  It  is  world 
for  iti*  homes.    How  mnch  l*etter  these  places  might  all  be  if  things  ai 


a  little  mMref-qr: 
Q.  (By  Mr,  K 
conibiniitions,  f 
Stilt e  Ipctiin^r.^ 
havo  not  tuken  i 
our  institutes  we  hit 
tan  on  dineussion.  h- 


ne  can  tell. 

. )  How  do  the  farmers  view  the  present  U 
...,    .^  „..,.....*.    .....,....^K.    ..,^7^  trusts?    ] 

of  your  Stat 
1  L-^  arisen.  Th^ 
ritging  pohtieal  discussion,  or  sectic 
\t\e  down  to  the  teachings  of  the  pr 
agriculture,  or,  rather,  l«j;ivuig  these  controverted  questions,  such  as 
trade,  silver,  gold,  and  all  that  to  the  regular  election  periods  and  to  t 
who  are  sent  out  by  different  political  parties.  We  have  tried  to  a 
because  we  think  it  rather  brings  confusion  into  our  work  and  distract 
from  the  real  object  of  it,  which  is  to  get  information  upcm  prar^^'' 
tural  subjects.  I  am  not  authorized  Ui  speak  for  the  farmers  of  P^ 
that  matter,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  at  all  voice  their  sM^ntiin 
they  are  very  much  like  other  people,  divided  along  party  lines,  and  « 
one  way  ana  some  think  the  other,  and  when  they  come  to  line  up  th 
as  a  rule,  along  with  their  respective  parties,  so  that  perhaps  there  is  n< 
view,  or  a  view  that  is  universal  among  them. 

Q.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  regard  as  partisan  politics  the 
combinatirms  and  trusts? — A.  I  do  not  toow  what  they  would  say  if  tl 
answer  for  themselves. 

Q,  We  only  ask  your  opinion. — A.  I  think  it  is  becoming  ap^^arent  i 
IB  becoming  a  question  of  politics  and  that  this  is  the  form  in  which 
presented  in  the  future.  My  own  feeling  is  that  they  are  large  corpon 
the  legislation  that  is  needed  is  just  the  same  legislation  that  is  neec 
smaller  eoq>«>rations.  and  that  we  should  have  T>ower  everywhere  si 
control  thnu  and  keep  them  from  transgressing  the  laws  of  the  land  a 
ing  the  ri^'hts  of  the  rndividuaL  We  have  them.  They  have  come  U 
we  must  deal  with  them.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  banish  thei 
cx>untry  or  that  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so  any  more  than  to  banish  ov. 
tiona.  of  which  these  are  only  aggregations;  but  that  we  should  pass  ' 
as  I  have  said,  that  will  enable  the  private  indiridnal  to  protect  him 
exercise  of  his  rights  against  the  most  powerful  combination  that  the 
country  and  that  the  force  of  the  St^te  should  be  back  of  him  to  the 
of  its  powers,  to  enforce  the  laws  in  his  behalf,  just  the  s^ime  as  it  wot 
of  him  if  an  assault  were  made  upon  his  person  or  his  prriperty.  In  s 
first  of  all,  the  police  are  authorized  to  protect  hira;  then  the  posse 
after  that  the  force  of  the  coanty:  then  of  the  State;  then  of  the  Uni 
if  necessary,  to  protect  a  citizen.'  There  should  be  in  our  legislation  soi 
that  would  be  inexi>ensive  to  the  individual  and  that  would  protect  h 
the  most  highly  organized  and  stupendous  corporation  that  the  State  h 
The  State  is  bound  to  do  this,  on  the  principle  that  it  granted  the  frar 
gave  thes<^  ins  tit  at  ions  the  great  powers  that  they  possess  and  made  the 
citizen  largely  defenseless.  While  he  has  now  the  right  Ur  go  to  ca 
know  lit*  has  no  power  to  gain  redress,  unless  he  has  large  i)ersfmai  ii 
m<  »re  money  than  the  average  individual  possesses, 

U.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Would  you  not  put  the  duty  of 
and  the  State  and  the  Govenmient  to  protect  the  citizen  on  a  brtkarl 
even,  tlian  the  fact  that  a  corporation  had  its  power  granted  from  the  I 
instance,  if  it  should  be  found  that  a  combination  could  exercise  a  pov 
iippressive  without  lieing  a  cori>oration  at  all,  the  obligation  of  theS^  ' 
the  individual  would  be  none  the  less,  would  it? — A.  I  said  all  u- 
povver.  and  it  wouhl  include  every  great  interest  that  was  authorizi '  i 
particulurly  incorporated  companicts,  because  an  incoqiorated  comimn 
directly  anthorized  by  the  State  to  exercise  ixjwer,  and  the  State,  tl 
under  special  oldigation  to  protect  its  citizens  from  abuses  of  the  pow* 
it  directly  in  the  cdiarter  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Is  tlie  obligation  of  the  State  to  protect  the  individual  against  un 
anywhere  as  great  as  any  obligation  can  l>e?— A.  It  is:  it  is  a  great  oh 

Q.  As  to  the  matter  of  going  to  court  against  corporations.  Ls  thert 
cion  that  you  know  of  in  Pennsylviniia  or  elsewhere  that  the  indiridui 
diKadvantage  over  a  cor]ioratifm  ix-fore  a  jury? — A.  No,  the  disadvant^ 
not  iM-ing  alile  to  supply  ciamsel  and  meet  theexpenses  that  ai^  uecessa: 
ant  upon  a  suit  at  law  against  a  great  corporation. 
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K  That  is.  the  corporation  cnu  »ffor^\  lo  carT>'  o«  litigation? — ^A.  Yes*  I  think 
t  is  the*  trouble.  The  juries,  1  think,  ptrhapw.  are  againHt  the  corporations  as 
lie,  but  tlmt  wa,s  not  the  point  I  wiis  making,  but  that  the  individual,  by  reason 
iis  pKJTerty,  was  unable  in  many  instances  to  secure  proper  counsel  to  protect 

K  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  wouJd  not  have  the  Stat€»  help  him  to  carry  on  liti* 
'    '    r,t  a  private  nature,  would  you? — A.  I  would  ask  the  State  to  protei^t  me 

I  waj^  ris-saulted  on  the  tftreet— and  that  is  a  privato  matter— <jr  if  a  man 
.  . .,  r>k  to  enter  my  house,  I  would  feel  that  1  could  call  upon  the  State  for 
tection  without  expense  to  mytielf , 

f,  (Bv  Representative  Gardner.  )  That  is  in  the  class  of  things  r^-oguized  as 
uinaf.  hut  I  tak*»  it  Mr.  Clarke  means  civil  matters.  For  iuii^tance,  you  have 
vances  against  a  corporation  for  discrimination  or  some  thing  that  is  a  mat- 
of  oi\nl  action:  you  also  have  a  grievance  against  John  Jones,  who  leases 
ir  farm  and  has  refused  to  move  at  the  espiratit>n  of  the  lease,  keeping  you 
of  your  property.  You  have  a  civil  acti<in  in  the  cv>urt,  I  understood  ifr. 
rketo  lie  a.sking  if  you  would  have  any  discTimination  between  two  Kuch 
i^  as  to  the  State's  rights  to  interfere? — A,  In  the  caf«e  in  which  the  State  has 
»ctly  given  the**e  powers,  as  1  remarked,  the  State  therebv  asstunes  to  see  that 
t  individual  does  not  transgresB  the  pi>wer«  that  it  ha«  been  given,  and  is  to 
t  extent  more  liable,  it  seems  to  me,  to  protect  the  helpless  against  the  abuse 
this  power  that  it  ha»  given, 

J.  Has  not  the  State  directly  given  almost  all  jx^wers,  including  the  right  to 
d  title  of  the  farm?— A.  W  fie  re  the  franchise  is  given,  there  are  specific  piwers 
^1  r* mI  that  sometimes  are  misused.     I  am  not  to  he  understood  as  opposing  cor* 

ns.  I  believe  in  them,  I  am  talking  now  about  the  regulation  of  them 
jiigt  the  private  individual,  particularly  since  these  aggre^tions  of  cor- 
al ions  have  I'ome  into  existence  and  whose  great  power  is  ftared  by  the  indi- 
ual  citizen.  I  think  in  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  so  protect  the 
ividual  against  any  x>08Rible  harm  from  them  that  public  security  ^vill  be 
ablinhed,  and  that  our  business  men  and  others  may  feel  that  there  is  no 
*»i>n  for  l)eing  antagonistic  to  these  great  organizations,  but  that  they  will  be 
>t  within  the  limits  of  that  law,  just  the  same  as  the  individual  is  required  to 
V  in  the  limits  of  the  law  that  regulates  him, 
testimony  dosed.) 


TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  J.  H.  HAIE, 

Fanfiier^  Furt  Vailcij,  ihi.,  iuul  Snuih  Ulafttonbfitf/,  Conn, 

rhe  commis.*?ion  met  at  13.10  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding, 

ir.  J.  H.  Hale  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  after  l)eing  duly  sworn,  tes- 
ed  a*i  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  itHpiiry  upon  agncult"iirel>eing  followed; 
J.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  vour  name,  yourpost-tiffice  address, 
i  your  ficcupation.— A.  J.  H,  Hale.  My  aildress,  I  might  say,  is  Fort  Valley, 
■♦,  and  I  altMJ  own  and  operatt?  a  farm  at  South  Glastonbury,  Conn,  My  busi- 
es is  that  of  farming. 

J,  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  farming? — A.  All  my  life;  I  was  born 
a  farm,  and  never  folkiw'ed  any  other  occupation. 

J,  Where  did  you  first  follow  the  vocation  of  farming?— A.  In  Connecticut  as 
arm  laborer,  hy  the  month, 

J.  How  long  did  you  follow  that  cKSCupation  in  Connecticut? — A.  I  maintain  it 
^re  now,  in  connection  with  my  Georgia  farm, 

^,  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  Wgan  farming  in  Georgia? — A.  Ten  or 
venyears, 

^.  What  class  of  farming?^ — A.  Fruit  growing  is  iny  principal  oct^u^jation, 
hough  I  grow  the  incidental  crops  to  the  support  of  ii/y  farm;  but  fruit  grow- 
^  is  the  main  ctk*>h  income, 

^.  How  extensively  are  you  engaged  in  farming  in  Georgia?^A.  I  am  culti- 
ting  2,1  liO  acres. 

^.  You  necessarily,  then,  em|)loy  a  great  deal  of  labor?^A.  During  the  entire 
^T  we  employ   about  (K)  liands'  regularly;  then  additional  help  as  occasion 
|uires — dunng  the  busy  season  f »n  the  farm  frfim  500  to  70U  people. 
4.  Is  that  labor  largely  cok^red?— A,  The  field  work  of  the  year  is  nearly  all 
gro  labor.     In  the  fruit  season  we  employ  a  little  more  than  half  negroes,  and 
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nearly  une-hulf  »w»  wMte  people,  in  the  gAthering  and  |jac!kinjf— thr* 
the  froit. 

Q.  Yon  may  take  up  the  plan  of  inquiry  &8  you  have  it  there,  and  i 
topic  in  your  own  way,  ana  answtr  it  a8  fully  as  you  rlesire  to. — A.  J 
questions,  x***^^^!**^'  ^^^  ^^  very  little  imiK>rtance,  and,  |*erhap8,  yoti 
tarongh  them  all  before;  I  have  tried  to  meet  them  as  l>nefly  as*  possi 

The  first  qin^tiou  is.  **  Increa&e  or  decrea^^e  of  number  rnipiloym  in  i 
labor/'  I  think  there  is  a  general  increase  of  agricultural  labor  in  Xhf. 
to  the  conditions*  of  that  labor,  my  observation  of  10  year&  is  that  i 
improving;  that  they  are  knowing  how  to  live  a  little  better,  are  lii 
better,  and  are  generally  improving  in  their  efficiency  and  in  theii 
li\dng. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  refer  to  men  of  both  races?— A.  I  ref< 
ticnlarly  to  th**  negro  labor,  as  that  is  what  I  come  most  in  contact  vr 
nut  the  whole  year.  The  white  is  the  tranHieiit  labor,  which  we  havt 
fniit  harveHt.and  I  do  not  know  so  much  alwut  their  home  life,  I 
improving  in  eflHcieney;  they  are  more  efficient  than  I  supposed, 

As  to  the  third  question,*  '*  Effect  of  improved  mai^hineryon  labc 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  improved  agricultural  machinery  usc^d  in  th 
where  there  is  improved  ma*  hinery  used  it  is  used  with  the  gr€^atest 
agriculture,  and  increas#?s  the  wages  to  some  extent  of  those  who 
handle  the  machinery,  S<i  the  use  of  improvi?d  machinery  is  inc 
ef!i^  ioncy  of  the  laburer  and  idso  increasiug  his  wages;  but  this  is  oh 
erate  degree,  l>eeans4>  the  macliinery  is  not  as  freely  usc?d  aa  it  might 

*' Causes  of  irreguhirity  ftf  emxddyment:"  In  the  South  this  is  be<.*j 
too  little  divernity  of  agrieultore.  Tlie  one  cn>pping — cotton,  the 
there — makes  a  short  season  of  a  certain  number  of  months  when  thi 
employed,  and  the  balance  of  the  season  there  is  very  little  for  t 
There  is  the  one  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  labor.  In  certain  months 
much  of  tlie  coumiou  lalmr  of  that  section  of  Georgia  where  I  am  hi 
Bource  of  income,  very  little  to  live  on,  if  it  has  not  saved  it. 

The  question  <»f  ''  Transient  laln^r  in  busy  seasons:"  Of  course,  my 
might  bo  difforont  from  the  busy  season  of  the  cotton  i>lanter.     My 
in  the  fruit  harvest,  in  June.  July,  and  into  August,  is  rather  a  dull 
many.     Cott^m  has  Ixn^n  planted  and  the  crop  mostly  made,  so  we  ft 
dance  of  transient  lalwr.    Give  out  the  word  through  the  h^cal  news] 
any  way,  and  they  come  in  far  greater  numbers  tiian  we  can  use. 
&00,  wocan  readily  get  1  iM)0.     We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  gettiTi:" 
we  want  for  the  field  work  and  heavy  work,  and  also  all  tlie  ii 
people  for  picking,  handling,  and  pai^king  the  fruit.    We  have  ha..  . 
high  as  2ii(Ho3i)0  iiitelligent  young  men  and  women  from  the  lietterch 
of  Georgia,  S<:uith  Carolimi,  Alabama,  and  Floiirla  come  to  us  to  picl< 
the  fruit,  because  it  was  a  little  cleaner,  idcer  grade  of  work  and  it  Wi 
tunity  to  earn  a  little  mouey — very  largely  people  who  had  seldom 
money  before, 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phiixips.  I  Young  ladies?— A.  Yes.  They  come  in  nun 
times  a  whole  family  comes  ;  sometimes  8  or  4  girls  and  3  or  4  Iwys  fi 
borhood  come  there.  We  furnish  hot«l  ju^coramodations  whore  they  ( 
themselves.  We  !H»ard  a  pi^rtioTi  of  them,  and  a  iK)rtion  care  for  th 
sort  of  cam]iing-oiit  picnic  for  a  couple  of  months.  It  is  a  better  cl 
labor  than  I  would  Iw  able  to  get  together  in  the  North. iu  intelligen( 
moral  behavior,  8fuae  come  from  the  university  town  of  Athens,  and  t 
towns.  It  was  a  little  outing  and  a  chance  to  earn  a  little  money  at  thi 
Transient  labfjr  is  abundant,  with  us  in  the  busv  season. 

Q.  Do  they  do  this  gathering  by  the  iiiece  or  by  the  day? — A.  Our 
by  the  day.  "  We  aim  to  do  it  very  carefully,  and  we  find  we  can  not  h 
to  B&  high  a  standard  of  efficiency  by  piecework. 

Q.  Do  yon  make  a  difference  between  the  women  and  the  men  in 
No ;  one  who  does  the  same  work  gets  the  same  pay.    The  ladies  do  n« 
work  in  the  packing  house. 

Generally  si>eaking,  there  is  an  abundance  of  labor  for  everybody  tl 
for  a  short  time  or  longer,  without  any  <lifficulty. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  t)retty  long  in  the  South— tfwj  long,  I  l>eliev< 
to  9  hours  in  the  shortest  days' in  the  year,  and  from  13  to  14  hours  in 
days  in  the  year,  but  certainly  an  average  of  U  hours  a  day  of  field  wc 
out  the  whole  year. 

**  Average  number  of  days  employed  in  the  year: "  From  150  to  175 
year  is  about  all  the  lab:)rer  can  get  on  the  cotton  plantation.  It  is  i 
round  work  on  fruit  and  truck  fanns,  really  a  12  months  einplo>*n 
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en  they  waut  a  little  vacation  at  Christniiis;  while  the  cotton  basiness  gives 
y  about  15<»  to  175  days. 

Tendency  of  agriciiltiiral  labor  to  s*»ek  otbt^r  employment: "  There  is  a  general 
dency  among  the  negroes  tt>  wander  u  little,  bnt  dnft  back  finally  to  the  plan- 
ion  and  the  farm.  They  really  lielong  more  closely  to  the  soil  than  they  do 
rwhere  else,  and  the  general  t**ndt»ncv  is  to  drift  back  to  amculture,  although 
y  go  a^way.  Bnt  there  is  only  a  mo<leiiitr  amount  of  drilting  in  the  part  of 
orgia  where  we  are — right  inth*'  black  belt. 

Ls  to  *'  Wages  and  method  of  payment,"  in  our  fruit  and  truck  business,  it  is  a 
ekly  |>ayinent,  in  Bimie  few  inatancea  a  monthly  pavment;  but  on  the  cotton 
ntations  it  18  an  irregular  payment,  a  payment  at  almost  any  time  when  the 
orer  must  have  it  and  the  employer  can  pay  it,  and  a  final  yearly  settlement 
the  end  of  the  ye^r.  I  do  not  know  of  a  cotton  planter  in  the  South  that  payn 
Tilar  weekly  wages,  and  yet  I  Hupp^Be  thtn  o  are  some  that  do  so. 
fow,  as  to  the  wages  of  co1ot<mI  lab^tr  ami  white  labor — the  two  have  to  be  sepa- 
ed  s<»mewhat*  Tne  maximum  wages  uf  the  colored  laborers  with  us  is  $1  a 
',  and  rather  a  high  wage  gein^rally  is  75  cents,  while  the  lowest  is  about  4(> 
it«,  with  an  average  in  our  sertion  ^f  tbf  State  of  not  quite  60  cents,  I  would 

J.  (By  Mr.  Ci^\rke.)  That  in  the  wage-^  of  men?— A.  That  is  the  wages  of 
n.  The  wages  of  children  and  wnim  ii  (I  lau  speaking  of  negroes)  will  vary 
m  2^  cent.H  to  "><>  c^-iits,  with  an  avera;;*'  <  *(  perhaps  37^  cents.  J^ow,  coming  to 
'  ituestion  of  white  labor.  In  our  experitmre  in  the  fieldwork  in  the  harvest 
use  niowtlv  white  men  as  suwrinttmdents.  although  we  find  some  of  the  negroef^ 
o  make  eMcieiit  HuperintenaentH.  To  tbr  \\'hite8  and  negroes  who  are  super- 
endents.  sfuperin  ten  ding  the  picking  and  running  it  in,  we  pay  $1  a  day.  In 
packing  h^msei*  we  ymy  on  the  basiw  of  ^1  h  day  for  the  standard  day's  work, 
icb  is  checked.  We  check  all  the  craters  and  the  baskets,  and  the  handling  is 
ae  by  the  ticket  Hystcm,  and  if  they  fall  bidow  the  standard  they  are  scaled 
m  SI;  if  they  go  abtjve  the  standard  they  get  that  much  more;  so  that  proh^ 
ly  It»  iwr  cent  fall  b£4fiw  ttin  dollar,  both  of  men  and  women,  and  probably  50 
*  cent  jub't  alxjut  earn  the  dollar,  while  the  other  40  per  cent  run  all  the  way 
m  $1  np  ixj  $2,  according  to  efficiency. 

J.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.  )  How  many  honrs  do  they  work  in  the  day? — A.  Day- 
ht  to  dark. 

J,  Buinip  to  sundown? — A,  Practically  that. 
J.  hi  there  any  intermiHsion  f<jr  meals?— A.  One  hour  at  noon. 
3.  (By  Mr.  Phiixips.)  They  board  themselves?— -A.  Yes.  I  own  a  hotel 
ilding  on  the  place,  where  we  FurniHli  them  gtx)d  and  comfortable  rooms  and 
is  free  of  charge.  We  mn  a  commisHarj'  rlepartment  or  table,  where  we  give 
mi  gr>f»d  substantial  bonn^  nt  w)i:rt  it  rost*?  ns;  we  call  it  10  cents  a  meal — $2.10 
veck ,  It  a4.'tnally  vt  >st  1 1  -  ?  '  i  h  i  1 ,  i  ^  t  m  ;  i  i -  1  mi  we  give  it  to  them  at  that.  But 
jbaVily  two-thirdH  prefer  to  and  do  hoanl  themselves,  thinking  they  can  live 
eajier^than  that. 

^^  { By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Are  your  overseer8  usually  all  whites? — A.  My  penna- 
nt su  peri  n  ten  dent  UTtA  assistanta  are  whit#\  They  have  under  them  foremen 
different  giings  of  workers  who  are  negroes,  and  very  efficient  men  they  are,  too, 
tj.  (By  Mr.  Phillii'S.)  What  kind  of  fruit  do  you  raise  largely?— A.  Most 
^8«ly  peaches  and  Japanese  i*lirniH.  I  als<i  ^ow  some  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
«tem  melons,  citrons,  iniiskinf4oiis.  or  cantaloupes,  under  different  terms. 
Q.  You  KfiHoke  <if  there  being  '2  or  :i  months  in  the  harvest  season? — A, 
lat  i>5,  the  average  crop  extends  uvcr  that  length  of  time.  By  planting  the 
fliest  and  latest  varieties  nf  the  Japanese  plums,  which  have  an  extended 
a«on,  we  get  a  harvest  season  from  the  last  of  May  to,  I  think,  the  10th  of 
iignst-^an  H  or  9  weeks.  somctimeH  10  weeks,  season.     • 

Q.  Are  they  considered  a^  fine  in  tlav  or  and  as*  good  in  quality  as  the  New  Jer- 
y  arid  Delaware  peacliej=!? — A.  Very  ninch  barter  than  any  grown  anywhere  else 
quality.  The  sesisi m  is  a  little  longer  and  apt  to  be  dry.  The  fruit  is  a  little 
^^r  than  that  grfiwn  at  the  North,  but  is  richer  and  sweeter.  As  you  go  north 
id  reach  the  northemmottt  limit  of  any  frnit,  they  are  more  juicy  and  thought 
t»e,  by  many,  more  Instaous;  but  they  lack  the  maturity  and  richness  that  you 
't  in  the  extreme  soutbeni  limit,  where  the  Persian  strain  of  peach  may  be 
own, 

Q.  What  alxiut  the  size? — A.  It  depends  tm  the  system  of  culture  and  handling 
(!  6f>il, 

Q-  Iw  the  same  kind  of  peach  about  tb«*  same  size? — A.  About  the  same.  It 
'pend«.  of  course,  on  the  season,  bnt  with  tlie  same  methods  of  culture  there  is 
ttle  #Gference.    They  get  a  little  higher  color  on  account  of  the  sun. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQrwAU  i  Wliat  are  your  fftciliti**«i  for  han^ll in tr  tins p 

crop?— A,  We  usf  rtf  oars;    wo  piiek  them  in  0 -^  tee- 

which  holds^  six  4-qiiai  .similar  to  toiuato  cniteis  n  '  in 

Tbe^  aro  piled  up  with  au  uir  tspace  between  each  one,  and  wtj  put  iiboni 
refrigerator  ear. 

Q.  Are  the  cars  owned  by  the  railroads? — A.  N  *  ire  owned  bv 
refri^erat^ir  cnnipanies,  and  we  contract  wit  li  th'  owners,     ll 

em  Railway  Company  di>oa  own  some  cans,  but  w^  ^.^i,.   ,,h  get  bett*  •*    - 
far  as  the  re fii iterator  cart*  are  concerned,  t^  contrnct  with  the  ref 
companieH.     The  oars  are  reiced  better.     Some  of  our  gi'ower^i  ha'^ 
can*  of  the  railroads  and  attempted  to  do  their  own  reicing  along  thu 
there  is  an  uncertainty  and  general  dissatisfaction  about  it. 

(^.  Are  your  rat€*H  reasonable?— A.  So  far  aa  the  service  given,  Tht 
Railroad  of  Georgia  and  the  S<^>utliem  Railroad  have  aimed  to  give  the 
most  excellent  service,  and  they  have  given  us  very  fast  time,  ^ind  hav 
charge  a  pretty  gt»d  rate  tor  it,  I  prefer  goo<l  .service  lir.st  rather  than  1 
They  liave  aimed  to  give  ii.s  very  good  service.  The  y*roprirtion  of  the  ] 
rateBt  in  proportion  to  the  Southern ,  is  much  the  het^'  vier.  I  come  in  eonta( 
England  with  the  New  York,  Kew  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  tl 
are  exorbitant  as  compared  with  the  Simthern.  They  aim  to  give  us  an 
service  and  excellent  terms;  in  fact.  I  have  not  a  word  of  oriticij*m  aa 
methodn  of  doing  iHisiiiesn.  As  to  the  real  value  of  the  rates,  I  do  i 
enongh  about  the  valine  of  railroatl  rates  to  knr»w  whether  they  charge  t 
or  toc»  little;  but  the  Southern  road  gives  excellent  service  and  are  iw 
listen  to  onr  giievances.  In  fact,  we  have  bi'on  g»c»rt  of  partners  and 
together  hannonionsly.    Our  interests  are  mutual. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  are  getting  the  regular  op*^n  rates  of  the 
or  a  comraotlity  rate?— A.  f  do  not  quite  undert?tand  that  term,  but  ' 
spei'ial  peach  rate,  that  is  made  up.  It  is  a  Bpecial  peach  rate.  Wo  i)« 
car  to  New  Yf  *rk. 

Q.  (By  ilr,  Kennedy.)  Where  is  it  made  np?— A.  It  is  made  up  by 
roads  previous  to  the  ojjening  of  the  season;  they  make  it  up  among  th\ 

Q.  And  there  is  no  difference  from  that  made-up  rate?— A.  No;  it 
same  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  To  all  fruit  growers?— A.  The  same  to 
growers.  The  man  who  ships  one  carload  has  the  same  rate  that  I  do 
100  or  2m. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkn'XEi>y.)  Hsive  you  only  one  line  to  ship  on? — A.  We 
Southern  Railway  and  tli*^  Central  of  (Georgia.  W©  may  go  out  of  Fo 
on  either  road,  orVe  may  gr»  to  Atlanta  over  either  road'  and  then  we  ( 
New  York  over  tlie  Southern  iv*'  the  ipiickest  service,  or  we  may  branch  s 
over  the  Central,  and  it  will  take  us  around  to  Savannah,  which  is  a  lo 
tauce*  and  put  us  on  the  Coast  Line.  They  aim  to  t<jike  the  fruit  ove; 
Georgia  road  to  Augusta  and  Florence  and  there  hit  the  Coa^st  Line, 

Q.  But.  taking  the  direct  line.  tJiere  is  no  comnetition^  practically? — . 
is  the  competitic»n  of  the  Coast  Line  and  the  Soutnem. 

Q.  The  Southern  is  your  more  direct  line? — A,  It  is  the  .shortest  li 
Sotithem  and  the  Cojist  Line  are  the  only  two  ways  t<i  reach  New  It! 
course  there  is  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  which  tries  for  a  little,  but  a 
it  can  not  handle  it  well.  It  is  priictically  these  two  roads,  and  practi 
Southern.  I  should  say  the  Southern  probably  brought  iM)  per  cent  of  th( 
peaches  to  the  northeastern  section  ol  the  United  States.  Here  at  Wa 
it  is  all  turned  over  to  the  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  question  of  labor  and  prices  of  lab«>r  in  the  Stmth,  there  is  t 
|food  and  cheap  labor  in  the  South  for  its  own  good.  It  results  in  o^ 
mg,  spreading  out  too  far.  to  the  neglect  of  thorough  agriculture,  liocai 
is  teo  cheap  that  it  di>es  not  matter  much  hcnv  it  does,  because  it  does 
much  anyway.  It  is  a  temptation  to  overplant  and  skim  over  a  gre 
acres  and*  get'poor  results.  It  is  also  a  temi«tation  to  neglect  personal  i 
by  the  farmer  or  planter  himself,  because  ir  the  labor  is  not  intelligent!} 
out  or  supervised  it  does  not  very  much  matter:  it  only  costs  50  or  tV 
day,  and  there  is  a  t-empt-ation  to  neglect  the  best  methods  of  modem  agr 
and  therefore  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor  in  the  South  is  rather  agj 
success  of  agriculture.  If  agriculture  was  not  so  good  a  business:  if  we  < 
get  a  living  so  easilvt  we  would  make  more  money  out  of  it.  That  ii 
peculiar  statement*  but  it  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 

As  to  "  cash  payitt'^nt.  store  orders,  and  payment  in  kind."  there  an 
many  store  orders  given,  liecause  the  planter  has  not  ready  money,  an' 
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deal  with  the  snpply  store  to  sripply  him  and  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
ay  ca^  and  some  supplies  are  f  iiniished  by  planters, 
ruit  and  truck  farmers  m^w^t  lari^ely  pay  cash,  because  they  have  cash 

in  at  more  varied  seatsonn  of  tbv^  year.  Some  of  them  pay  piirtially  in  snp- 
On  my  own  farm  we  have  always  ]>aid  cash.  For  10  yearn  we  have 
ery  Saturday  noon  in  cash.  I  prefer  to  pay  cash.  The  workers  are  better 
1  than  by  any  other  payment 

*  the  tenant  hf)use8  and  tenant-hnnse  allowances,  it  is  the  general  cuiit^m 
V>uth  in  furnish  the  tenant  liouses  to  the  laborers;  in  some  instancHH  it  in 
ed  entirely  free,  and  in  other**  two  days'  work  a  month  pays  for  it;  but 
'  the  plantations  fnmish  a  wiiiaM  tenant  house  and  about  2  aeres  of  land 
t  any  charge  whatever  to  the  tenants,  and  that  include!^  fuel.  Un  the 
ioiii*  they  nearly  all  have  tenant  houses  without  charge,  and  from  3  to  51 
f  land  to  grow  what  sweet  potatoes  and  com  and  other  things  they  need 
[Uaelves. 

Georgia  one  of  the  Southern  States  which  legislated  on  the  wubjei^t  of 
g  laborers  away  from  their  employment? — A.  It  does  have  i^iicb  a  law, 

has  such  a  law? — A»  Yes. 
an  yon  recall  the  substance  of  the  law? — A.  I  can  not.     I  have  run  up 

it  once  or  twice. 

rell,  can  you  state  the  real  object  of  the  adoption  of  the  law?— A»  I  hardly 
can.  1  suppose  it  really  in  the « mtgrowth  of  tne  somewhat  roving  tendenciea 
neero,  and  to  rather  hold  him  in  place,  and,  possibly,  judieiriusly  used, 
>d  law,  but  there  also  is  the  oupjrtunity  of  it  making  some  troubte;  but  I 
think  it  amminb*  to  very  rnnm  one  way  or  the  other. 
Jy  Mr*  Fahq(:har.)  Have  vn  any  knowledge  of  the  traveling  black  mis- 
PS  there,  who  went  in  anJ  out  among  their  people  there  aud  niadf*  them 
«nted  by  the.se  colonization  schemes  that  were  started  thron^hfjut  Kansas 
ler  places?  The  men  had  no  particular  habitation  where  tht^y  were,  hut 
ind  of  missionaries  among  their  black  folk,  and  held  out  iiKiuit-ments,  in 
rords.^A.  Welh  what  we  call  walking  delegates? 

f  that  chanicter.  Was  the  law  particularly  framed  to  raeit  that  class  of 
who  wen  t  in  and  r  ai  sed  disc  on  Um  t  a  mong  the  working  hands? — A .  Pro  tm  bl  y 
I  if  that  was  irue,  it  was  a  wisrlaw.  I  think,  possibly,  the  law  is  uut  an 
one  in  a  general  way,  and  did  accomplish  some  good  purp<is*'.  Thuro  was 
ass  of  tramp  negroes  who  were  riot  industrious  themselv<\4.  and  it  was 
to  live  by  trying  to  move  others  than  to  do  anything  themseh  e«.     But  in  a 

1  way  our  labor  throughout  that  section  of  Georgia  is  very  ciuitent  and 
aent  in  it^j  home  life.     They  move  about  from  plantation  ti»  plantation 

2  or  3  years — some  of  them;  hut  to-day  I  have  men  on  my  iilace  who 
laves  on  the  place,  living  t he rt- during  the  reconstruction  troubles,  who 
ery  much  alarmed  because  a  stranger  came  in  and  bought  a  farm.  They 
il  they  would  have  to  move  otf ,  and  thoy  could  not  keep  thei]  t  Ai\  ways;  but 

those  people  raise  cotton  for  a  few  years,  while  graduallv  \vr>rking  them 
rtiit  culture.  They  have  alwa>  s  lived  there  and  will  prol>ably  die  there, 
n  the  plantation  where  they  wer*-  Iwrn. 

crop  sharing,  partnership,  tenancy,  etc.,  in  the  cotton  businrss.  \\'hich  of 
is  tne  main  busiiiesH — it  turuis}]^*s  ver^  largely  the  tenancy  iiud  Imsesof 
laring.  In  either  ciise  there  is  too  little  of  the  owners'  <]u>  ct  uianage- 
liecaiise  with  thin  renting  and  tenancy  there  is  the  tend»  lu  y  I  spoke  of 
,  of  halfway  work,  neglect  to  hmk  after  it.  The  owner  is  sure  of  his  land 
lyway,  if  any  cotton  is  made,  and  it  is  easier  for  all  of  us  to  live  easy  if  we 
t)d  let  some  other  fellow  do  it. 

question  of  loans  to  tenants,  and  Hens  on  growing  crops,  etr.  Tlie  owner 
i  always  has  a  lien  on  the  erop;  that  is,  lias  a  Tien  on  tln'  earnings  of 
lants;  fib  they  work  out  their  reir,  while  the  landlord  takes  n  lit-n  on  the 
He  is  sure  of  his  land  rent  anyway,  and  therefore  he  has  not  the  interest 
oiirage  the  verj^  best  tillage  to  the  very  highest  production,  as  he  in  pretty 

0  eei  his  share  of  it  anyway,  and  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  fsiihire  of  that, 
ia  then  more  tendency  to  stiruulate  a  little  better  culture,  in  the  crop  shar- 
here  the  landlord  furnishes  tlie  land  and  the  mule,  as  against  the  negro's 
and  they  share  the  fertilizer  exjvmse  together.  The  landlord  usually  huys 
ser.  or  g^ives  security  for  it,  uul  there  is  a  lien  on  the  crop  for  that  also; 
merally  the  year's  supply  ut  rations  for  the  family. 

>ies  the  owner  of  t}w  land  have  a  lien  on  the  advances  he  makes  in  respect 
Tig?— A.  He  has  no  lien  at  all.     He  does  if  he  acts  as  the  loiiner.     Possibly 

1  store  may  furnish  it,  and  then  t:ike  a  lien  on  the  tenant's  half  of  the  crop* 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C\  J.  Harris  J  How  rauob  fertiliaser  in  used  to  the  acre  a 
thing?— A.  Far  t^)0  little.     There  ia  one  of  the  gr^mt  troubles  a^in  of 
labcir — spreading  <int  frdm  a^slow  an  l'*f)  tr»  rarely  as  hiirh  h*^  4'MV  pon!\(l*^  n 
gnule  fertilizer  per  iu^re.     If  it  was  fertilizer  i'>f  the  1 
right, but  the  very  serious  hindrance  to  suceessfiil  a; 
use  uflow-giade  fertilizer,  and  not  fully  understanding;  i  j  i-  »n  ^ 
the  hi|?hefit  grade.     The  South  is  ♦  *vernm  with  elieap  gooils  of  < 
the  Southern  trade.    If  any  of  yrju  gentlemen  know  anj-thing  a       . 
ing,  you  know  there  are  certain  things  of  lt>w  tpiality  that  are  mmle  to 
ti-ade.    The  South  has  been  overrun  and  robljeil  with  a  low  grade  of  ] 
ever>'  kind»     Mantifacturing  com[»anies  put  their  gcxnl^  there— and  i 
one  of  the  main  things  at  the  present  time— and  all  the  gocxis  they  buy 
of  a  h»w  grade,  liecause  they  have  not  ^leen  educated  to  buy  a  higher  grac 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  ^y  the  South  has  been  robbed  in  that  d 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  South  more  to  blame  than  those  who  maniifac;ture  for  that 
A.  L)h,  both  are  to  blame. 

U.  It  is  willinjLi:?— A.  It  is  a  T^^illing  victim,  because  it  is  a  t-empo 
shift,  and  it  is  tlie  pt^nny  to-day.  then  the  liollar  to-morrow.  Tlje  p*>v 
country  has  had  much  to  do  with  it— the  lack  of  ability  to  buy.  The 
tells  ua  that  "  The  dcHtruction  *»f  the  jKwr  is  poverty;'"  and  tfie  poor  r 
hny  cheap  goods  because  it  is  the  best  he  can  do,  and  to-morrow  he  v 
more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fa^rqueiar.)  You  do  not  mean  to  ftay  it  is  impositio 
course,  manufacturers  are  not  moral  agents  and  educators,  and  the 
>e<>ple  what  they  want  to  buy;  but  something  is  needed  to  8t.imulat<) 
letter  goods  down  there. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  C.  J,  Harius.)  Is  it  your  e3cperienc6  that  the  land  is  j 
worn  out  there? — A.  (Jtily  just  the  surface  is  R^ratched  off.  It  has  i 
tilled  very  thorooghly,  and  there  is  yet  great  fertility  in  mtich  of  the  n 

Q.  (By  Mr,  FAHt^uiiAH,)  Is  there  any  snbsK»iling?— A.  It  is  a  vei 
advantage,  but  tliere  are  so  many  people  who  have  a  one-horse  plow  a 
mule,  and  the  land  is  just  turnea  over^  3  or  3  incheK  of  the  sarfac< 
ansvvers  for  plomng.  Now,  the  openhig  up  of  the  soil  with  mod 
ments.  or  suhsoiling  where  it  is  necessarj\  means  the  bringing  out  in 
of  the  plant  food  that  is  lying  there  and  only  wants  t^cttnig  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Your  fertilizer  is  pli  *>phate?— A.  Well 
erate  degree.     A  complete  fertilizer  contains  phosphoric  i4<.'id,  p<ita.sh,  an 

if.  You  have  y":>ur  large  phosphate  l>eds  in  the  South? — A.  Phos] 
comes  from  the  South  Carolina  rock  phosjihate.  and  is  probably  th 
stiurce  of  phosphate  in  the  South.  The  nitrogen  is  supplied  from  ( 
meal,  but  it  is  a  low  grade  of  fertilizer  to  use,  and  is  only  used  in  a  ver; 
quantity. 

There  is  a  tremendouB  high  price  charged  for  inferior  goods ;  and  the 
high  rate  of  interest  that  has  to  be  x>aid. 

Q,  Is  this  fertilizer  a  jjart  of  the  goods  that  are  bought  and  a  lien 
thetu?"A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  of  t 
store  Hens? — A.  Well,  I  dti  not  know  that  the  lien  it^^lf  has  any.  It  i 
tion  to  the  man  without  business  experienie  or  busine.Hs  tact.  It  is  ten 
to  go  on  aiitl  tempt  fate  for  a  year,  because  he  can  be  supplied.  The  li 
only  to  secure  a  just  payment  of  a  debt ;  but  l>t*t.*ause  trie  negro  him 
whit^j  farmer  can  get  a  loan  upon  his  crop,  a  loan  upon  cott^rn.  he  is  1 

{ilant  more  than  he  otherwise  wouhl,  and  he  perhap.**  is  tempted  to  bu^' 
le  ought,  that  is,  more  than  he  has  ability  to  pay.  There  is  temptatii 
and  yet  if  many  of  uei  could  not  get  cretlit  we  could  not  do  much  ousin 
Q,'  Wliatdo  ynn  know  about  per  cent  of  profits  *m  the  gCM^ds? — A.  W 
that  thert'  must  be  a  tremendous  per  cent  of  profit,  and  only  in  a  gf^: 
but  I  should  say  all  the  way  from  2rr  to  50  per  cent.  The  priceei  that  If 
when  I  knew  the  real  market  value  were,  I  should  say,  from  25  to  5(J 
and  one  great  trouble  there  is  that  there  are  too  many  people  trying  to  f. 
in  wmall  one-horso  stores ;  in  a  ti>iVTi  where  there  should  not  be  more  tl 
three  general  stores  there  are  a  dozen.  There  is  not  enough  business 
reasonal>le  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhah.)  In  the  case  where  the  owner  of  the  land 
contract,  furnishes  the  mule  and  the  fertilizer,  or  a  i>ortion  of  the  fei 
the  black  man,  half  of  that  crop  instantly  becomes  mortg^ed  in  the 
the  landlord?— A,  Yes. 
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t^.  Are  thero  many  blacks  that  farm  on  this  croj^fiharing  system,  and  who  get 
,,...,.. .^  ..T.  T^w,.».  i,^]f  Qf  tij^  ^.pijp  from  the  stores,  who  •^•ver  got  ont  nf  ilt*bt,  or 
it  of  debt  its  lonp  Hs  tbey  livi^? — A.  W*'ll.  iiuiny  of  tbem  do 
^  r  ov»'r  from  year  t*}  year;  but  I  tbink  a  majoritV  get  a  clean 
element  oucv  iu  two  or  three  years,  when  they  have  an  excepti*>naily  gowl  crcDp 
prices  are  a  little  high:  consequent ly  excess  prices  are  charged  to  uiake  up  fur 
e  pmall  amount  of  Hales. 

Q.  And  then  start  over  again,  making  new  debts? — A.  Start  over  again:  yt«. 
O.  Si>  they  never  get  ont  of  debt,  prjicticallj'?— A.  Practically  not, 
Q,  That  is,  those  who  go  in  the  crop  and  lien  system,  and  who  have  also  the 
jre-lien  system?— A.  Well,  they  get  out  of  delit.  I  think  the  majority  of  tbem 
i  out  of  debt  each  year,  in  October »  but  start  in  again  iu  January  with  a  new 
le.  It  seems  to  l^  the  only  way  they  know  how  to  get  along  at  the  present  time. 
aere  are  others,  of  course,  whn'have  a  moderate  bank  account  and  who  do  busi- 
fss  on  basinc?ss  prini-iples.  I  was  told  by  the  president  of  a  bank  in  onr  place  a 
w  years  agi> — p«»j^ibly  it  whs  the  ca**hief:  it  was  one  or  the  other — that  the  larg- 
t  depositor  in  our  local  bank  at  Fort  Valley  was  a  negro  farmer;  he  had  the 
rg**st  dcpnsit  there. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  1L\kris.  i  What  rate  of  interest  is  nsmally  paid  on  loans? — A. 
rom  b  t*>  12  per  cent,  and  s^unetimes  a  b<inu8  l^sides;  on  a  note  it  is  usually  H  to 
!  per  cent. 

Q.  i  By  Jlr.  Fabqub  AH. )  What  is  the  time  of  the  note,  usually?— A.  It  is  usually 
om  the  spring  months,  when  buainees  begins,  to  October  or  Ktivember,  at  the 
»d  of  the  cotton  seas^m. 

Q,  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L*  Harris.)  U  money  scarce  in  the  South?— A.  Yc^s. 
Q.  What  is  the  cause'; — A.  The  iua,7ority  of  the  bankers  there  who  loan  money 
*ve  to  get  it  from  the  North.     There  is  not  enough  money  in  the  South  to  do  the 
jnth's  business. 

Q    What  is  the  cause  of  that,  if  you  know  of  any  cause?— A.  Well,  I  am  not  a 
■^i5T  and  do  not  quite  understand  that.    I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  it 

j^t^ntly  or  satisfactorily. 
Q.  D^jes  production  bave  anything  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  money?— A.  Well, 
ley  have  been  producing  a  crop  there  of  cotton  which  has  only  just  allow£*d 
lem  enough  to  eat  it  up  every  year.    That  is  the  trouble.     There  have  not  been 
ay  great  accuintilations  by  the  majority. 

Q,  (By  >Ir.  Ci^ARKE. )  Is  there  not  a  lack  of  capital?— A.  There  is  a  lack  of  capi- 
d.  The  capital  is  all  tied  up  in  land;  it  is  land  capital;  it  is  difficult  capital  for 
lem  to  borrow  on. 

Q.  If  there  was  as  much  wealth  there  as  in  the  North,  there  would  be  as  much 
loney? — A.  Yes;  probably.  Their  capital  is  largely  real-estate  capital,  and  that 
!  cotirse  ties  it  up, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HAimis.)  Why  is  it  difficult  to  borrow  on  real-estate  secur- 
^  ^—  A.*  The  uncertainty  i>f  the  income  from  it ;  the  iincertiunty  of  the  latidowner 

fible  tn  pay  notes  when  thev  become  due:  and,  in  ca.se  of  foreclosure,  the 

;  Uy  of  (jnickly  realizing  on  tlie  land.     More  and  more  money  is  lieing  offered 

i  -  .S<:»uth  on  real-est;ite  Kecurity  at  continually  lowering  rates  of  interest.     I 

i     -f»eak  now  from  surface  indications,  as  what  money  I  need  I  always  liorrow 

North;  but  I  can  see  the  general  tone  is  that  there  is  more  money  being 

1  at  the  South  ♦>n  real-estate  securities  at  a  lowering  rate  of  interest.  Money. 
Lj'P(U>*,  has  recently  been  offered  at  our  own  place  at  7  i>er  cent  on  real  estate 
pcurity, 

Q.  Iki  yon  look  for  that  healthy  conditirm  to  prondse  well  for  the  future?— A. 
t  is  a  blessing  for  some  people  to  Iw?  abb^  to  borrf»w  money,  and  it  is  a  terrible 
nr^'f*  to  others.     It  is  a  misfortune  for  m^iw  to  Im  able  to  Iwrrow  money,  and  the 

r  it  is  to  get  it.  it  makeH  them  better  off.     Of  course  on  broad  general  prin- 
the  more  money  there  is,  and  the  cheaper  the  rate,  better  it  is  for  the 
pMUirers, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  froquontly  in  the  conrsi^  of  13  months  do  yon  have 
-'  t  >r  money  in  the  South  in  large  quantities?    Is  it  simply  in  the  movement  of 

'ton  crop? — ^A,  It  is  in  the  movement  ot  the  cotton  crop  from  September  to 

O.  First  of  all  in  your  planting  season,  and  then  ultimately  in  your  cotton 
"dthering?— A.  Yes;  m  the  cotton  gathering, 

Q.  So  there  are  months  in  the  year  in  the  South  that  any  banker  might  a*?  well 
lose  up  his  dixirs,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  dfiTie? — A.  Well.  f?o  far  as  tliere  is  any 
(Tofit  in  his  business;  of  course  he  does  a  little  but^iness  at  all  times,  but  it  is  mod- 
rate.  It  is  but  a  few  months  of  the  year  that  there  is  a  movement  of  money  to 
tny  extent. 
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Q.  Woiilii  that  acrntint  for  the  high  rate  of  interest  and  small  amcnrntoj 
yon  havr  there  uh  ttoalinj?  i^apital  for  loans*/  For  i">^*^^*r."-^  ^.^n  cotild  f 
m^arlv  the  entire  1.?  nmnthb  of  the  year  up  North.  v  3  or  3  i 

Woufd  that  natnrally  bring  a  higher  rate  of  iiit*?rf-  i     -      rbl*— A.  ] 

Bome,  but  I  think  th«  uncertainty  of  the  borrowers  to  t^uiokly  pay  is  the  i 
difficulty. 

Q,  (By  Hr.  Phiixips.  )  Has  land  enhanced  in  value  in  a  large  part  of  tb< 
or  nas  it  been  settling  for  quite  a  number  of  years? — A.  My  own  experie 
fanner  is  that  land  valnen  have  been  steadily  lowering  everywhere  eae 
Mississippi  for  the  last  2r>  years,  and  I  think  it  is  no  more  in  the  South  i 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

Q,  Well,  cotton  land.s  suffered  very  raaterially  after  the  war,  when  the 
employ  labor  to  cultivate  the  cotton? — A.  First;  then  somewhat  of  an  inc 
prices,  and  then  a  decrease  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  not  some  large  plantation?*  which  were  worth  l»efore  the  war 
acre  or  more  settled  as  low  as  $o  or  $6  per  acre? — A.  1  can  not  think 
that  were  worth  as  much  as  $100  an  acre  that  have  settled  at  that  rate, 
are  many  xdantatious  that  were  at  one  time  worth  $40  or  $50  that  have  sc 
sm  low  as  $5  to  |8  \*er  acre,  but  in  our  i^ectiou  of  Georgia,  for  the  last  I 
tiierehas  been  a  rather  steady  appreciation  in  agricultural  values — very  li 
a  dight  appreciation  in  the  value. 

Q.  Is  that  because  of  their  being  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  com  culti 
diversification  of  crops?^ — A.  I  think  on  account  of  the  diversification  of  ci 
more  largely  the  develoiirnent  of  i>each  culture. 

Q.  Is  thc^re  a  large  section  of  the  South  or  Georgia  that  is  adapted  to  fi 
ture?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  pretty  large  section? — ^A,  A  pretty  large  section;  yes.  A  large  se 
Georgia  and  North  Alabama,  a  section  of  South  Carolina,  and  also  TenneE 
applicable  to  fruit  lands. 

Q.  What  kind  of  agriculture  are  you  engaged  in  in  the  North  here? — . 
producing  fniits  entirely;  in  Connecticut;  pluniB,  yieaches.  and  apples. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris/)  Hf>vv  large  is  your  Connecticut  farm? — A 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  about  IM.  It  is  not  all  one  solid  block.  I 
to  find  iiOO  rw^re-s  ♦tf  land  coutiguouK  that  you  can  drive  a  team  over  in  Conn 
It  is  rolling  land:  it  is  scattered  fields,  rough  and  rocky,  and  then  we  liave 
the  elevated  lands  for  our  fruits,  because  the  frost  will  kill  the  buds  in  th 
in  extreme  cold  weather  in  the  winter;  so  we  have  to  select  extreme  ele 

Your  other  iiuestions.  ir>,  16.  17,  18,  and  19,  are  questions  of  immigr* 
which  there  is  very  little  in  the  South:  practically  none. 

Aa  to  the  twentieth— the  colored  labnr  an«3  the  extent  of  it — I  shouh 
per  cent  of  the  agricultural  lah^u-  in  the  Sctnth  is  negro  labor;  that  is,  lat 
can  bt?  employed.  My  experience  in  handling  labor  both  North  and  Sout 
course  in  the  North  we  use  all  nationalities — Yankees,  Italians,  Irish,  G^ 
Swedes,  Poles,  negiin^s,  or  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pini^iJPB.)  Not  many  negroes?— A,  Not  many  negroes, 
came  there  quite  freely  after  the  war,  but  most  all  of  them  drifte«i  bad 
I  count  that  the  negro  labor  of  the  South  as  the  best  agricultural  labor  ii 
ica  to-day.  I  will  recommend  them  %vay  ahead  of  our  New  England  ' 
The  Yankee  boys  we  think  are  oerhaps  a  little  smarter  for  some  exper 
but  for  agriculture  throughout  the  year  I  think  the  negro  labor  of  the  S 
least  the  section  where  I  am  located,  the  Black  Belt]  is  the  best  agn< 
labor  in  America  to-daj^,  and  I  can  accomplish  more  work  for  $1  in  Getirj 
I  can  for  ^i  in  Connecticut,  and  get  the  same  crop  result.  I  do  not  know 
get  thetfame  final  result,  but  as  far  as  hibor  is  concerned  I  can  get  as  goo<3 
for  tl  in  Georgia  as  for  $;j  in  Connecticut. 

Q.  Is  that  liecause  thev  pay  so  much  less  wages  tliere? — A,  No;  in  Geo 
average  on  my  farm  is  about  t^5  cents  as  against  $1.25  in  Connecticut.  T 
advantage  is  in  the  efficiency  and  the  hom^sty  of  purpose  and  the  faithfu 
the  negro  labor  as  compared  with  what  we  can  get  in  Connecticut.  I  wei 
with  the  idea  that  the  negi*o  was  a  rather  stupid  creature  and  could  be  ui 
in  the  grosser  lines  of  Wi>rk^  and  I  have  learned  different  by  using  the 
number  of  years, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Hahris.)  You  would  not  think,  then,  that  tlie  best 
of  the  laouth  would  be  for  the  negro  to  be  colonized  in  some  other  par 
COUBtry,  or  in  some  other  country? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  South  c 
I  do  not  know  how  the  South  could  live  without  negro  labor.  It  iy  tlr^^ 
South;  it  is  the  fouoclation  of  its  prosperity;  and  the  great  future  pro 
In  the  South,  and  believe  in  the  StDUth,  is  because  they  have  such  spl'.L 
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L  such  good  labor.    G*u\  pity  the  day  when  the  negro  leaves  the  South,  or  if  \ 
y  have  tn  havt'  labor  frr  vin  foreign  countries  to  take  the  places  of  the  negi*©.        * 
\.  (By  Mr.  Pmt^LiPs. )   Do  they  not  require  more  serious  direction  in  the  work 
n  the  white  litbor  in  the  North? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.    They  need  a  clearer 
laoation  at  the  start,  and  a  more  definite  order.     You  can  not  leave  as  much 
heir  judgment,  biit  y  ni  ^ve  them  a  clear  explanation  of  what  you  want,  and 
irecf  order  to  do  it.  tlieTi  they  will  get  alon^,  and  you  do  not  need  to  follow 
m  up  any  closer  than  y*ni  do  the  average  white  man;  that  is  my  experience. 
|.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  they  improving  in  efficiency? — A.  very  much 
indeed, 

Tiere  are  one  or  two  iwiinta  I  want  to  sx>eak  about  freely.  I  planted  my  orchard 
y  largely  nii  borrowed  capital.  An  orchard  will  give  no  cash  retumsfor  3  or  4 
rs  after  it  is  pJanted.  I  needed  an  income;  I  needed  money  as  quick  as  I  could 
it  for  the  further  development  of  the  orchard.  I  looked  about  a  little  to  sec 
at  mi|?ht  be  done,  anti  (tttcided  to  grow  some  nursery  stock,  and  so  I  planted 
^ely  of  nursery  i^tockn,  jilanning  when  they  had  grown  the  first  6  months  and 
re  ready  for  grafting,  that  I  would  take  some  skilled  men  from  the  North,  for 
lut  $vl  a'day ,  to  do  the  budding  and  grafting.  When  the  stocks  were  apparently 
dy  to  work  upon,  my  sui>erintendent  and  mvself  went  out  to  test  them  and 
if  they  were  in  the  riglit  condition,  and  we  began  a  little  budding.  Myself 
I  the  cither  genth^nian  knew  the  art  of  budding.  We  took  along  a  couple  of 
'i^,  15  or  Ifi  yeari*  f>lil,  in  tie  the  buds  in  after  us.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
ise  frjr  dinner  we  found  business  matters  calling  us  to  town,  and  we  did  not 
lie  back  until  nearly  2  o'clock,  and  we  found  those  boys  experimenting  with 
Iding,  They  were  Y(^r>  nmch  frightened.  We  examined  what  they  had  been 
ng  and  showed  theni  a  little,  and  they  did  so  well  at  the  first  experiment  that 
spent  the  aftenioon  in  instructing  and  watching  them.    The  following  mom- 

we  brought  ont  4  boy?,  to  tie  for  us.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  negroes 
rked  into  our  budding '  *^'  grafting  so  that  we  never  had  to  take  any  skilled  labor 
m  the  Norths  and  we  hsi  ve  been  growing  from  one  to  three  million  trees  a  year, 
1  they  have  been  proria^ated  and  grown  by  negro  labor.  The  men  do  all  the 
rk  and  they  are  aided  in  the  planting  by  the  superintendent.  They  do  good 
rk.  We  have  men  ■  m  1 1  ir^  place  who  have  put  in  2,500  buds  a  day.  Any  of  you 
itlemen  here  who  tried  to  do  a  little  budding  yourselves  in  the  early  days  would 
>w  that  it  1!^  pretty  giM>d  work  for  the  best,  the  most  efficient  men  in  the 
rthem  norj^erie.s,  to  put  in  3,000  a  day,  and  they  want  $3  and  $4  for  it. 
J.  Are  they  honest  and  trusty? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  They  are  like  white  folks 
a  g<xjd  many  things,  A  little  instance  of  faithfulness:  During  the  time  of  the 
icago  Exposition  my  superintendent  planned  to  go  in  September,  and  I  was 
appointeo  in  ifoing  there.  Some  family  sickness  prevented  my  being  on  the 
tee.  After  a  little  corres|>ondence,  I  instructed  him  to  go  ahead  and  put  the 
ice  in  charge  of  on**  of  the  negroes  in  the  field  work,  and  told  the  other  one  to 
y  about  the  house,  and  look  after  the  house  and  bams,  as  it  was  a  good  modem 
ase  and  things  needed  li  jo  king  after.  The  superintendent  was  taken  sick  in 
icago,  and  it  was  live  weeks  before  he  retumea,  and  he  wrote  me  that  he  found 
jrj'thing  in  y^erfect  ordei-  as  to  cultivation  and  care.  I  went  down  a  week  or 
0  afterwards,  and  I  was  thanking  these  two  men  who  had  charge,  and  one  of 
*  old  darkies  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  house,  said:  "  Captain,  a 
*p  of  responsibility  on  dis  old  niggah.  I  knowed  the  boys  on  the  plantations 
'Uldn't  make  no  trouble,  but  I'se  'fraid  some  ob  dose  town  niggahs  might  make 
ne  trouble,  so  soon  as  I  got  through  work  nights,  I  got  de  old  musket  and  kept 

around  the  house  till  2  o'clock  evry  morning;  den  I  went  and  called  Mose  to 
'd  de  mules;  and  he  watf:hed  out  the  rest  of  the  night." 

[  never  saw  a  man  in  th<^  North  who  would  watch  my  proi>erty  all  night  without 
^'ial  contraet  and  extra  wages.  And  that  same  man,  in  common  with  one 
ler  man— when  the  great  freeze  in  Georgia  destroyed  the  life  of  the  fruit  trees* 
^ew  that  my  only  salvMtion  was  to  get  along  with  as  few  men  as  I  could;  and 
^t  old  darkj'  came  to  ine  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said:  '*  I  know  it  cos' 
nil  money  to  build  up  an  o'chad  when  dey  won't  beah  foh  three  o'  foah  years, 
d  it  is  goin"  to  be  a  ha*d  pull  on  you.  Just  what  I  want  to  say  is  dis:  We  want 
a  to  cut  our  wages  down  one-half,  and  we  will  work  for  that  till  the  trees  get 
?  enough  to  fruit  again, " 

!Jentlemen,  that  brought  tears  to  my  eyes;  when  they  said  they  were  willing 
work  on  half  wag^s  utitil  the  orchard  began  to  bear  again.  There  is  faithful- 
Wt  and  it  is  no  wonder  business  goes  on  successfully  when  we  have  that  kind  of 
Ip,  because  it  is  loyalty  lor  a  man's  interest  that  is  worth  something;  and  they 
ve  ^own  it  in  various  ways. 
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Q.  Are  tbc»y  temperate  in  their  habite,  as  a  rule?— A.  I  think  the  dar^- 
whiskey  if  hv  can  K«'t  it:  likes  it  prettv  well;  but  the  Georpa  law  of  I- 
of  the  CM  unties  is*  prrtty  well  I'liforceti-     I  think  more  than  tbree-fourt:. 
countit'tt  (if  Geor^^a  ari^  prohibition,  and  the  law  is  pretty  thoroughly  en: 
There  i8nt)  litjiior  nold  in  onr  county,  anJ  really,  I  am  never  troul;»le<l  by  it. 
selilom  tronliled  by  drunkeuiie^.    But  occasionally,  in  fruit  harvent,  on 
we  dti  not  know  anythinj^  about — we  get  occiisionally  a  blacklei^  in  the  i 
and  they  ^'o  to  Ma<*on»  which  %h  in  a  *'  wet"  county,  arid  get  a  j^j^:  and  I 
there  have  l»een  two  t^arounala  by  a  few. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips,)  Do  you  find  any  trouble  in  melon  patches. alxml 
niHon^?— A.  No,  We  jilant  melons  enough  to  feed  all:  land  is  cheAp;  h 
cbeap:  anil  we  simply  plant  a  large  field  of  melons,  and  then  we  ^ve  nc 
everybody  that  they  murft  keep  out  of  the  melon  patch;  and  as  soon  an  t) 
ons  are  ripe  they  are  usually  picked,  and  every  morning  we  bring  a  wa^o 
to  the  house  and  bam,  and  extra  wagon  loads  are  driven  around  to  the  < 
are  divided  up.    We  grciw  them  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  help  on 

Now,  the  question  of  pnining.  The  pninmg  of  trees  is  scientific.  ai3 
not  let  every  man  do  it.  We  find  the  negroes  are  very  adaptable,  ind-  1 
instance,  in  this  great  freeze  last  year  my  superintendent  tCM»k  1(>  lu^ 
instructed  them;  I  tixjk  10  more  and  worked  with  them,  and  In  a  few  bi  nv 
them  OTit^)  tlie  idt*a  of  pruning.  We  have  361),0<K>  trees;  the  original  1(KK'>^ "  ^ } 
10  yejtrs  ago,  the  other  IRO.lXH)  representing  an  increase  of  the  past  0  yr  <? 
have  done  well  in  our  spraying  since  we  have  had  insects  and  fungi.  W 
to  have  some  chemical  lalKiralones  for  making  Bordeaux  mixture,  ami  \ 
STjrays  we  use.  We  found  no  trouble  in  teaching  many  of  our  negroes  m 
do,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  when  to  do  it,  so  that  they  mix  the  solution  and 
spra^'ing. 

Q.  There  is  a  pos^bility  then,  you  think,  of  them  becoming  mechai 
A.  Yei^.  We  have  our  own  car^frenter  shop,  and  a  number  of  our  building 
bet^n  built  by  the  men  on  our  place.  Uur  own  negroes  build  cabins  on  the 
they  built  ixiy  ttrighial  packing  house,  and  tliey  did  it  all.  except  a  white  fo: 
The  second  ]>acking  house  I  built,  they  built  entirely,  and  they  do  all  th« 
carjienter  work.  We  have  a  blacksmith  on  the  place  who  does  gtxKl  blac 
w<uk.  Of  course,  ke  does  rather  course  welding,  but  he  can  eh^je  a  h( 
neccs^^ary.  and  keeps  all  the  farm  tools  and  machinery  in  repair. 

y.  Is  the  character  of  your  ground  rolling? — A.  No;  mostly  level. 

Q.  Does  your  water  all  come  from  springs? — A.  Yeg,  and  we  have  t 
pomp  and  force  it  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrls.)  Is  there  a  disposition  among  the  colored  pe 
accumulate  propertv  ?"A.  No.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
to  keep  anything.  Tbev  want  to  spend  it.  They  are  simply  children,  an 
will  do  auytbing  yon  tell  them  to.  We  could  pay  them  one- fourth  of  their 
every  week  and  keep  the  otber  back,  if  we  desired  to,  \\ithout  any  serious 
on  their  part.  We  do  urge  upon  them,  and  in  a  measure  insist  upon  their 
a  portion  (*f  their  wa^es  throughout  the  year,  and  wlien  it  comes  Christmi 
they  want  that  suri>lus,  and  if  we  can  encotii-age  them  to  buy  some  staple 
of  fio  use  hold  furniture  or  some  staple  necessity,  we  do  8*>,  and  in  that  wa 
are  fumisbing  their  houses  a  little  better  each  year. 

Q.  Do  they  take  good  care  of  your  tenant  houses? — A.  Fairly  good;  yes. 
have  mostly  l>een  unpninted.  Two  years  ago  I  told  them  that  if  they  v/oa] 
them  painted  we  would  furnish  tlie  material  if  they  would  do  the  w*^>rk; 
was  very  much  to  their  delight,  and  they  are  now  keeping  them  painted,  i 
are  furnishing  material  and  the  other  expenses .  and  they  rather  take  a  p 
painting  them. 

Q.  Do  they  take  good  care  of  your  tew  Is? — A.  No.  They  are  very  carek 
win  leave  them  anyw^here  and  everywhere,  and  we  have  to  have  very  stri 
cipline  to  make  them  take  care  of  them.  They  have  a  tendency  to  drop 
anywhere  when  through  with  it. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  P]iill[ps.)  What  kind  of  houses  do  you  build  for  a  tenant 
ae  a  rule? — A.  Tlie  original  plantation  bouses  of  the  Bouth,  1  regret  to  saj 
mostly  l-rciom  affairs,  20  ftr  ;25  feet  sijuare,  and  those  were  mostly  of  log 
modem  house  is  a  frame  house,  boarded  and  sheathed,  with  H  rooma— 
eral  family  room,  which  is  used  only  to  put  the  family  beds  in,  and  then  a 
ate  bedroom,  and  a  kitchen.  The  general  modem  tenant  house  tiow  is  a 
house. 

Q.  Have  you  the  inside  of  the  places  sheathed?— A.  They  ofteutimes  do 
these,  bxit  generally  sheathe  them;  at  least  mine  are  sheathtHl.  in  all  of  th^ 

Q.  ^  By  Mr.  Clark  K.)  Dothty  have  cellars?— A,  No.  There  are  no  cellart 
any  of  them,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  whito  man  in  our  comity — so  far  as  I 
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ave  the  rmly  hnnse  in  the  county  that  has  a  cellar  under  it:  but  I  presume 
re  are  some  others;  but  the  large  plantation  bouaee  have  no  cellars  under  them 
Ht^ver,  which  is  a  very  great  mistake,  I  believe. 

J.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  There  is  no  climatic  reason  to  prevent  them  from 
ring  cellar??— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  climatic  reason;  they  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
y;  so  they  do  not  have  them,  liecauae  they  can  get  along  without  thera.  They 
not  know  the  valne  of  them  for  cinJiug  and  caring  for  their  family  pro\i^oa8 
the  KUinmer.  and  for  making  the  house  warm  for  winter  use, 
*  By  Mr.  FAHgUHAR.)  Independently  of  the  advantages  of  the  cellar  there, 
not  u.sually  utilize  the  small  springs  and  the  sprihghouses,  and  also  the 

i'juse?— A*  They  do  not  have  enough  of  them. 

^  But  u.sually  on  the  large  plantations  they  utilise  them?— A.  Yes. 

After  a  recess  from  1  to  2f,45  p.  m. ,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Hale  was  resnmed,  as 

lows:) 

i.  (Bv  Mr,  A,  L,  Habrk,)  When  we  took  a  receas  we  were  on  the  topic  of 
ured  labor;  have  you  anything  further  to  siay  on  that  topic? — A.  I  think  I  cov- 
d  it  pretty  well  this  morning.  The  point  I  wanted  to  try  to  make  at  that  time 
s  that  in  the  jskilled  or  semiskilled  work  of  either  pruning  and  propagating  or 
ihering  of  the  fruit  it  requires  a  higher  class  of  labor  than  the  ordinary  work  of 
'  farm*  We  found  the  negro  abmidantly  able  to  carry  his  share  with  any  other 
n ;  perfectly  satisfactory. 

J.  Tlien  you  may  pass  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  school  facilities.— A.  The 
blie  3cliool  facilities  of  our  section  of  Georgia  are  very  good,  considering  the 
tonnt  of  money  that  they  have  to  nut  into  them;  they  are  very  good,  indeed, 
1  are  steadily  improving,  both  for  tlie  whites  and  blacks. 

[  am  not  sure  what  the  law  is  as  to  compuls*>rv  school  attendance,  but  there  is 
•tainly  an  apparent  lack  of  compulsory  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  blacks, 
m  not  sure  that  there  is  any  law  that  empowers  local  authorities  to  force  them 
go  to  school,  as  they  do  in  other  States,  but  I  judge  that  not  more  than  60  i>er 
It  of  the  black  children  of  school  age  do  attend  school,  or  if  they  do  it  is  only  a 
ry  short  stjason  of  the  vear.  That  seems  to  be  the  trouble;  but  there  is  a  larger 
r  cent  cif  whites  that  do  attend — mucli  larger  per  cent, 

3,  What  is  tht^r  capal)ility  as  to  learning?— A,  I  think  they  are  as  bright  as  the 
erage  of  children  of  any  nationality,  under  the  conditions  which  surroiind  them, 
e  find  they  are  quite  bright.  We  have  at  one  time  had  a  privat*^  school  on  the 
ice  so  that  they  might  have  more  schijoling;  and  I  ♦>ccasionally  went  in  there 
i\  I  found  that  they  were  as  bright  at*  the  average  of  school  children.  Of  course 
e  facilities  arenot'nearlvas  am^ile  as  at  the  North,  hut  I  think  they  are  capable 
a  reasonable  amount  of  **<lucation. 

tj.  Is  the  course  of  stTidy  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  country? — 
it  is  a  general  education,  a  geuf^ral  education  in  its  simplest  form;  but  to  my 
tion  the  whole  need  of  the  South,  both  black  and  white,  in  the  common  school 
of  course,  the  nidimentarv  e»iui  ation  as  a  foundation  and.  I  believe,  sc>nie  sim- 
B  text'biMjks  perhaps  not  dirt^rtly  pertaining  to  agriculture  but  in  the  line  at 
Ticulture,  l>ecause  it  is  the  iinly  way  that  you  are  going  to  reiwh  those  people 
ith  a  priu*tical  e<lu cation.  The  only  opportunity  they  are  going  to  have  is  in 
e  common  schotd.  It  spems  to  me,  whether  in  connection  with  the  courses  of-' 
ading  or  how,  but  in  simple  lan^^uuge,  perhaps  to  teach  agricultural  chemistry, 
in  the  general  rnral-science  series  which  ik  now  being  published— King  on  the 
til,  Bailey *s  Plant  Breeding— Roberts  on  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  gives  the  whole 
T\ndation  of  plant  life;  and  Vnorhees  on  Fertilizers,  which  is  in  simple  language; 
id  vme  particularly  imxiortant  in  the  South  is  on  Lei^iminous  Plants  and  Nitro- 
m,  by  Professor  riildgard,  of  the  University  of  CHlifomia;  thosf?  are  simple  text- 
K)ks/and  yet  deeply  sci entitle  and  so  practical  that  a  very  simple  mina  would 
!t  considerable  from'  tht  in.  I  do  not  know  just  how  they  would  go  int<:)  the 
mrse  of  study,  but  some  ont^  t>f  those,  or  a  number  of  them,  ought  tf>  go  mto  the 
iral  s^diiKils  of  everj^  section  of  America;  and  there  is  more  need  of  it  there  than 
tere  is  in  any  nther  8«*ctioTi  of  the  i-ountry,  and  it  would  he  very  valuable  aid  to 
lose  i«M>ple.  A  maji>ritv  of  tho»e  people  for  a  good  many  years  are  to  get  their 
^Bfj;  out  of  the  soil;  ttie  wealth  of  the  South  largely  lies  in  its  soil,  and  that 
ealth  will  be  brought  out  only  bv  intelligent  agriculture. 
Q.  That  applies  to  white  as  well  as  colored?— A,  Ob,  I  am  referring  both  to 
hite  and  black. 

In  the  way  of  technical  education,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  there  are  two  insti- 
itif^na  of  a' moderate  degree  of  efficiency,  one  at  Atlanta  and  another  at  Savan- 
ah,  ami  I  think  there  is  one  for  girls  at  Milledgeville.  I  do  not  know  very  much 
^*iit  it,  \mt  I  know  there  is  a  Bttle  opportunity;  and  the  State  University  of 
^^rgia,  which  receives  the  agricultural  funds  from  the  aovemment  under  the 
riginal  Momll  Act  of  184J2  and  the  supplementary  one  of  18W),  isj  a  classical  insti- 
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tntion,  but  aims,  of  conrse,  to  do  enongh  of  agricnltiiiral  and  meehan 
tion  to  be  enabled  to  receive  that  money,  and  that  is  about  all.  That  is 
in  a  good  many  States.  That  money  is  not  applied  where  it  ou^ht  t 
misapplied;  but  I  am  not  saying  any  more  so  m  Georgia  than  m  a 
other  States  of  this  country.  Someway  or  somehow  Coiigri  s^  ought 
that  money  is  used  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  There  are  a  few  a^ci 
dents  there  at  that  college  and  always  have  been,  but  agricultural  e^ 
not  magnified  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  general  line  of  elassiual  edncai 
South,  and  technical  in  a  moderate  way,  is  all  tending  to  lead  them  ; 
agriculture  instead  of  toward  it;  and  the  idea  has  Ijc-eii— not  any  more 
in  any  other  section — that  if  a  boy  or  a  girl  could  get  a  little  classical 
they  were  going  to  be  enabled  to  get  a  living  in  some  way  withou 
But  I  believe  if  that  same  idea  was  applied  to  the  education  along  a, 
lines,  that  there  is  a  chance  also  to  get  a  good  liviut;  as  easy  as  ytiu  c 
anywhere  else,  and  be  a  kin^  among  men.  I  believe  the  best  opmirl 
where  today  for  education  lies  along  a^cultural  lines,  and  I  t>elieT 
man's  chances  to-day  are  better.  And  if  our  younp:  ni«m  who  are  ir 
Harvard,  or  high-class  colleges  of  that  kind,  would  put  the  same  en 
study,  and  same  effort  into  a  scientific  M^cultui-al  eft uca tion,  and 
that  to  their  business  as  farmers,  their  chances  of  niakiu^^  money  a 
ahead  in  the  world  are  greater  than  they  are  in  the  proffssions.  I  wf 
see  some  means  arranged  whereby  the  agricultar:il  fuirdH.  ho  callec 
National  Government  would  be  applied  directly  for  that  [nirpose. 

Q.  Has  the  agricultural  college  oeen  successful  in  nunil)*^r  of  ntn 
financial  support?— 'A.  Perhaps  not.    Kansas  and  Michii^ii  are  iti>ing 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  country.    Those  are  turning  *nit  a  gotxll y  nmni>< 
gan  is  a  marvelous  success,  and  is  turning  some  bright  men  out  over  t! 
S^ansashas  done  exceedingly  well,  and  some  of  the  (dher  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Is  not  the  success  of  the  Michigan  colk 
the  excellent  foundation  they  originally  gave  it,  bein^  purely  aprricu 
They  caufl[ht  on  to  the  real  idea  of  it  at  the  start.  The  ma  j^arit y  of  the  S 
time  the  first  appropriation  was  made  had  not  begun  tr»  n  ;ilize  that  fa 
anything  more  than  mining — dig^ng  a  little  something  out  of  the  so 
we  g[o  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  scientific  business  as  much  as  manufa 
making  and  selling  goods  or  hardware,  and  it  needi^  an  educated  man  t 
carry  on  the  business.  Michigan  was  one  of  the  original  States  that  si. 
of  it;  but  the  other  States  turned  it  over  to  their  various  clasi^ical  ii 
and,  of  course,  they  had  not  a  management  who  took  any  inter ei^t  in  t 
tural  side  of  it.  They  were  teaching  the  classica,  ami  ho  that  behiec 
that  line;  and  x)eople  were  not  led  up  in  the  way  they  should  have  t>e< 
this  new  fund  came  along  in  1890  those  same  institutions  went  out  and 
up  wherever  they  could. 

Q.  Have  not  you  an  agricultural  society  in  the  State  of  Georgia? 
Agricultural  Society. 

Q.  Why  does  not  that  fobter  this  same  idea  of  making  a  distinct  s 
^tilizing  this  money  under  this  law  for  it? — A.  The  matter  has  been  i 
the  State  both  by  the  leading  agriculturalists  and  bj-  the  society,  but 
the  powerful  influences  that  are  always  at  work.  The  graduates  of  tl 
University  are  in  the  law  offices;  they  are  in  the  newsi>ai>er  offices:  the 
I)ower  to  control  public  opinion,  and  they  do  it.  And  Georgia  i^no  wi 
respect  than  a  great  many  States;  not  at  all. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  complaint  is  pretty  general?— A. 
plamt  is  pretty  general.  Of  course  we  have  the  Macon  Institutioi 
an  educational  institution  also,  and  it  is  doing  splernlid  work,  I  beli 
that,  as  many  of  the  Southern  States  are  comparatively  })oor  and  unat 
much  as  they  would  like,  if  this  agricultural  collepe  fund  were  used  t 
the  Southern  Stat^  in  a  series  of  ag^cultural  institutes  such  as  are  ai 
in  some  States,  it  would  accomplish  a  wonderful  uplift  ing.  Keep  it  out 
put  practical  and  scientific  agriculturalists  traveling  about  the  Sta^te  a 
meetings  here  and  there,  where  you  could  get  a  dozen  or  2r>  farmers 
together;  call  in  the  school  children,  and  carry  it  to  the  people;  and  if 
once  get  a  thirst  for  that  knowledge,  it  would  take  cure  of  itself.  1 1 
national  fund  could  be  better  used  in  a  great  many  of  these  States,  ( 
particular,  and  others  the  same,  by  carrying  to  the  people  some  form 
tural  interest  in  that  particular. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  of  any  successful  farmer 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges?— A.  Yes;  I  know  of  a  number  in 
setts,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  New  York  State, 
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\.  Do  yon  think  they  succeed  as  well  ns  those  who  have  not  gone  to  the  agri- 
tnral  colleges? — A.    If  th»^y  hjvve.  in  connection  with  the  education,  a  love  of 

soil  and  the  biiMnes^  ability  that  tht*  other  man  possesses,  they  far  outstrip 
1.  The  mere  fact  that  they  have  mi  education  will  not  make  successful 
mers  if  they  have  not  a  taste'for  the  laisiness  and  have  not  the  same  business 
litv  that  they  woold  have  to  put  into  any  other  business  to  succeed. 
K  un  you  think  thp V  are  more  HutcesHt'ul  on  account  of  that  training? — A.  Yes. 
\,  Have  they  proved  it  «o  in  actnul  life? — A.  So  far  as  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
lity  to  prove  it,  it  has  foil  owed  in  ijrojM  jrtion  as  with  others  in  other  professions. 
?reare  many  doi'tors  awd  nranv  lawyi  rs  and  many  managers  that  make  a  won- 
f nl  failure  of  their  ]>rof ession :  Tbnt  the  ♦nlucation  is  not  at  fault;  it  is  the  material 
I  have  begun  on;  and  if  you  begin  on  the  wrong  material  to  make  an  educated 
mer.  you  c-an  not  make* a  brilliantly  successful  man  out  of  one  that  would 
ke  a  failure  anyway. 
I  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  )  You  may  state  to  the  commission,  if  you  will,  what 

opiKirtiinity  for  capital  is  to  earn  Bumething  in  the  South  invested  in  agri- 
turp. — A.  I  think  under  intelli|,'ent  btisiness  management  that  capital  has  as 
If!  an  r>ppoTtnoity  in  the  South  as  in  jiuy  section  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
ler  the  iniprewHion  that  in  many  lines  it  has  a  better  opportunity,  on  account, 
course,  of  the  cheap  lalKir  and  the  <  h^ap  land  and  the  long  season  in  which 
rk  may  be  carried  on.     Of  course*  there  are  specialties  in  different  sections  of 

United  States  where  a  man  can  di^  Vietter,  but  on  an  average  investment  in 
icnltore,  it  s**enia  to  me  fo-day  that  there  is  a  brighter  outlook  for  it  in  the 
ith  than  anywhere  else. 

f.  In  tlie  So"iith  is  it  as  good  as  capital  invested  in  banking  or  manufacturing 
merchandifting?— A.  Well,  of  conrne  I  can  not  speak  from  actual  experience, 
I  have  not  been  in  any  of  those  lineH  of  Imsiness  and  am  not  closely  acquainted 
th  it.  For  nivself ,  I  should  rather  take  my  chances  at  agriculture,  of  better 
irleiids.  I  believe  with  the  same  e^iuipment  for  agricultural  business  that  a 
n  would  have  to  put  intA>  manufacturing  or  banking — say  mental  equipment — 
it  a  farmer  hat*  a  i>etter  chance  on  an  averi^e. 

J.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  H.^itRis.)  Is  there  an y  profit  in  watermelon  raising  in  (Georgia 
Bv?— A.  No-  it  has  been  overdone.  (>i-cjisionally  a  few  will  make  money,  but 
the  whole  there  is  no  profit,  or  ver>'  little. 

J.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of 
ictiltural  property? — A.  The  taxation  of  agricultural  property  is  not  excessive 
the  B^inth;  it  is  on  a  par  with  real -estate  holdings.  But  in  Georgia,  and  every- 
iere  else,  real  estate  pays  more  than  itn  equal  share  of  taxation;  but  that  does 
t  apply  to  agrienltnral  real  estate  any  more  than  to  any  other  real  estate.  It 
iply  .^eems  to  be  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  of  taxation  that  real  estate, 
lerever  it  is.  pays  the  taxen  and  the  other  property  does  not.  But  I  do  not 
nk  agriculture  is  jiaying  in  excej^n  of  any  other  real  estate.  Taxes  are  nioderate 
?re.  Perhaps  if  they  were  more,  and  used  more  for  the  public  benefit,  it  might 
better, 

->n  this  question  of  taxation,  as  to  suprgestions  for  modification  and  unification 
tax  methods,  etc.,  it  is  a  pretty  liard  proposition.  But  1  have  always  had  in 
lid  that  there  should  be  a  unifonn  law  in  every  State  that  would  require  the 
ting;  of  all  proiwrty  that  a  man  owns  rmce  a  year;  a  listing  of  everything  he 
rns  in  the  world.  You  can  exempt  as  nmch  of  it  as  you  like,  but  once  a  year, 
der  a  very  severe  penalty,  a  man  should  render  an  account  of  all  he  owns  in 
p  world. 

i^.  Tangible  and  intangible  l>oth?— A.  Yes;  once  a  year,  and  then  we  will  «e€ 
lat  will  escape.  But  once  a  year  the  citizen  should  go  before  the  proper 
thority  and  make  oath  and  put  on  record  all  the  proi)erty  ne  owns  in  the  world, 
id  I  Jim  rather  in  favor  of  an  income  tax. 

^.  {By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  In  the  States?— A.  In  the  States.  I  think  that  an  income 
X  is  certainly  a  just  tax,  a  fair  tax  to  everybody;  and  I  believe  in  some  sort  of 

uicojue  tax.  I  1  telle ve  myself  that  a  ^aduatea  income  tax  is  not  unjust,  but 
^ould  have  everybody  a  taxpayer.  I  think  the  humblest  citizen,  the  man  work- 
er for  the  smallest  wages,  if  he  jmid  a  little  bit  of  a  tax,  would  have  more  inter- 
tin  his  local  government  and  in  his  State  government  and  be  a  better  citizen 
id  Icxik  a  little  sharper  after  hnw  tlie  nif  jney  was  si)ent.  I  would  make  it  very 
?ht  on  one  with  a  limited  income,  but  1  could  like  to  see  that  done — a  graduated 
e/)me  tax  that  .Hhould  touch  everylKwlv- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  not  tiimk  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons 
imaged*  in  b\isiness  whose  incomes  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  each  year? — A. 
'ell.  1  would  ntit  ask  a  man  to  swear  to  an  impossibility,  but  a  man  can  come 
'etty  near  knowiiig  what  his  income  i.*^  from  year  to  year. 
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Q.  In  the  case  of  great  banks  and  great  indnstries,  wher^  persons  are 
rolling  mills,  for  instance — have  a  Itu-ge 'amount  of  money  out— they  oi 
very  firgely,  and  in  this  year  it  would  be  a  loss  to  them.— A.  Well,  if  yo 
have  an  income,  you  can  not  lose  what  you  do  not  have. 

Q.  They  have  an  income,  but  it  is  out  in  paper  that  is  not  due.  Is  tl 
put  in  as  an  income? — A.  Well,  they  would  not  put  it  in.  If  it  was  noc< 
of  doubtful  value,  you  would  not  count  it. 

Q.  Very  freauently  it  is  carried  down  in  the  banks  as  loss.^A,  I  do  n 
anvbody  woula  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  if  they  did  not  have  the  incoin 

Q.  There  is  another  case,  in  whicn  persons  engaged  in  th<^  mannf acturi 
ness  make  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money  in  one  year  and  yel 
very  large  debt — carry  a  very  large  amount  of  borrowed  iii  on  e  y .  Doe«  1 1  b 
their  credit  very  frequently  if  they  pve  their  income  one  year  and  do  i 
any  the  next  year?  Are  not  they  hable  to  fail,  because  creditors  will  < 
collect  everything  they  can? — A.  No,  I  think  not;  for  a  man's  credi 
largely  on  his  moral  character  and  his  uprightness  in  doing  business  and 
he  does  his  business  squarely  and  in  a  strijjhtforward  way,  I  have  foui 
own  exi)erience  in  a  limited  way  in  dealing  with  banks'  and  bankers  t 
want  to  know  what  you  are  doing  as  an  individual— a  cleivn.  straightforw 
of  doing  business,  whether  it  is  up  or  down.  Now,  in  Georgia  this  year 
came  along  and  wii)ed  everything  out.  Not  a  dollar  of  income  in  18*J9, 
in  1898  there  was  a  large  income. 

C^.  It  was  stated  as  to  the  income  tax,  the  war  tax,  that  persons  wonlc 
an  income  one  year,  and  failing  to  make  any  income  the  nest  year,  wo 
one  in  to  sustain  their  credit. — A.  Well,  if  they  are  as  ehaky  as  that,  let 
down;  but  I  do  not  think  any  square-toed,  upright  bui^iuess  men  have 
difficulty  by  having  the  public  to  know  the  facts.  I  tliink  they  skxxl  s 
I  think  to  keep  it  covered  up  is  an  injury  to  the  men.  I  think  a  straighti 
oi)en  understanding  of  things  is  better  for  honorable  business  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  an  expos 
credit  or  individuals  and  firms  demanded  by  the  State,  that  it  would  i 
injurious  to  the  credit  of  a  great  many  concerns  that  c.mie  to  bad  debt^ 
markets  and  slack  times  and  must  go  to  the  banks  to  tide  over,  and  teni 
assume  debts  that  did  not  belong  to  the  properous  years^?  Would  it  myt  i 
shake  the  credit  of  persons  and  nrms  with  the  bankers,  and  even  with  the 
public? — ^A.  It  might  with  a  very  few,  but  I  do  not  think  enough  so  as 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  half  the  business  of  this  country  is  done  on  < 
A.  Oh,  probably  more  than  that. 

Q.  But  we  will  say  safely  half. — A.  Safely  half,  and  probably  more. 

^.  And  credit  is  one  of  the  most  touchy  things  in  the  commercial  wc 
easiest  thing  that  can  be  overturned.  Would  not  that  1k^  the  diflicnlty 
State  income  taxes?  In  the  second  place,  the  weakness  very  often  of  inri 
and  firms  who,  without  thus  having  to  exx>ose  that  weakufss,  could  swim 
and  ultimately  recover  in  the  succeeding  year  or  a  few  years  aft*r — wou 
tide  over,  as  it  were,  a  good  many  difficulties  that  every  man  has  in  his  Ijui 
A.  It  might  tide  them  over. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  times  in  your  own  life  that  you  would  not  c 
everybody  would  know?— A.  I  have  been  in  some  very  ti^^ht  places.     I  hi 
in  the  mud  a  good  many  times  very  deep;  but  when  I  wsis  ilc^'pest  in  the  i 
things  were  the  worst  off  I  always  went  to  my  bankers  and  told  them 
worst  of  esrerything,  and  I  found  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  on. 

Q.  But  if  you  were  in  a  position  in  the  city  of  Macon  with  four  or  fivi 

the  same  business  actively  competing A.  (Interrupting^)  I  would 

ing  toriskit. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  there  not  another  class?  Where  a  company  is 
in  business  with  not  a  very  large  capital,  as  a  good  many  industries  of  this 
are,  and  they  give  in  an  income  that  is  a  very  large  income  to  the  capital  i 
and  capitalists  see  that  there  is  a  great  profit  in  this  business,  and  they 
very  much  larger  capital  than  the  thin^  demands— than  the  conceni  do 
they  not  be  bankrupted  by  exposing  their  business  to  the  general  publics- 
trusts  are  doing  that  now  anyway. 

The  question  of  migration — there  is  very  little  migration  from,  tliat  sc 
other  parts  of  the  country,  except  some  farmers  go  to  th*:*  Southwest,  wh 
think  the  land  is  more  fertile,  Texas  and  Arkansas;  but  they  are  ver^ 
number. 

As  to  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  products,  there  if  a  general 
but,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  I  question  whether  the  decline  is  anj 
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Lan  it  is  in  momifactiired  gooda  and  snpplies  that  a  nmn  lias  to  buy;  so  that 
le  offsets  the  other.  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  that  the  K"?'**'™^ 
icline  of  agricultnral  pH^*^  has  been  kept  Tiace  with  by  the  inanafacTured 
oducts  and  the  general  i  man  han  to  buy. 

As  to  the  decline  of  a^^  lands,  which  we  touched  npon  this  niorninK* 

OUT  section  of  Q^org^ia  u  i^  ^u.vly  increasing  in  value— %'ery  slowly,  hut  surely 
creasing. 

Q.  That  is,  since  the  great  decline  it  is  beginning  now  to  a^lvance?— A.  It  is 
^ginning  somewhat  to  advance. 
STFrom  the  great  decline  several  vears  ago?— A.  Yes,  that  general  decline; 
id  that  general  decline  wat?  lx>th  »>n  the  Atlantic  coast  and  along  the  Mississippi 
ivc^.  But  there  is  land  within  20  miles  of  Washington  which  is  cheaper  thim  it 
in  the  plain  of  Kan?wii*,  and  it  is  actually  better  for  j^ieople  to  buy, 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Harkis.>  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A,  Well,  the 
Ivertismg  and  the  hurrah  for  the  West  and  all  that,  and  the  people  here  not 
adUy  aifinf^ting  themselves  to  the  new  agricultural  conditions.  They  were 
ring  on  the  ola-time  agriculture  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  people 
ive  not,  enough  of  them,  readjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  There 
wonderfully  fine  land  in  this  immediate  vicinity  tliat  is  certainly  goiu^  to  be 
orth  a  great  deaU  and  the  land  is  here,  money  is  here,  and  the  market  is  here 
r  a  class  of  products  that  the  Westerners  can  not  grow. 

As  to  the  decline  in  the  productive  condition  of  the  boH,  I  touched  ujk)!!  that 
is  morning.  The  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  *Siuth  and  of  the  whol«?  Eastern 
.iirirr>\  the  8onth  particularly,  has  been  skimied  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is 
ikte-hw^king  land.  Down  deep  it  is  rich  in  the  mineral  elements  that  are 
1  for  plant  production.  It  is  a  country  where  the  grasses  do  not  naturally 
ow.  and  it  has  oeen  left  bare  a  great  deal  of  the  time  after  the  crop  has  been 
ken  off ,  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  an<l  the  organic  matter  has  grown  out  of 
[at  soil-  There  is  no  question  about  that — that  it  is  lacking  in  nitrogenous mat- 
r.  But  by  deep  plowing  and  starting  a  new  condition  of  the  s^oil  von  are  going 
^  favor  it  by  furnishing  everything  in  the  way  of  notajsh  and  phosx>horic  acid 
lat  seems  to  be  needed  for  a  great  manv  years.' and  by  growing  the  green  crop>8 
id  leguminous  croi»8  that  have  the  ability  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air;  all 
le  nitrogen  that  is  needed  may  be  gathered. 

Q.  What  leguminous  crop  do  you  grow  in  (ieorgis?— A.  The  oowpea  is  the 
i!St,  and  the  Japanese  sov  bean;  and  there  is  another,  the  velvet  bean,  that  is  said 
)  be  the  best  or  all.  but  I  have  not  tested  it. 

Q.  Is  the  reproduction  rapid  under  that  treatment?— A.  Oh,  yes:  you  can  build 
piland  wonderfully,  to  my  notiou, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  How  do  you  build  up  the  land  in  that  way— by  plowing 
under?— A.  By  plowing  under  tho«e  green  crojis  and  those  sorts  of  ydants  that 
ive  tubercles  on  the  roots  and  have  the  ability  to  absorb  the  nitrogen  from  the 
T,  And  when  they  have  got  their  gro^l^h.  by  plowing  them  uu  they  have  put 
leir  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  which  is  the  moet  costly  element  of  plant  food.  The 
itash  ana  the  kainit©  cost  h  cents  a  pound:  phos|ihoric  acid  costs  7  cents;  the 
itrogen  costs  from  16  to  20  cents;  and  yet  they  nee^l  not  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of 
.  That  most  expensive  of  all  elements  of  the  raw  material  is  in  the  air.  In  a 
Kxierate  way  they  do  grow  these  plants  there,  and  they  get  some  setKl.  They 
irely  plow  t'licm  under,  and  they  save  some  seed  to  sow  next  year;  and  by  plow- 
ig  under  the  plants,  stubble,  mid  roots,  the  next  year  they  get  some  wonderful 
x»ps.  I  have  seen  some  cornfields  in  tieorgia  which,  I  am  told  by  old  planters^ 
y  planting  the  com  5  feet  apart  and  then  ripping  out  the  middle  and  so^^ing 
ia«  and  letting  them  grow  until  the  frost  killecl  them  in  tlie  fall,  and  then  plow- 
ig  under,  and  the  following  year  bedding  up  oyer  there,  and  planting  a  row  of 
>m  there,  and  having  the  cowpeas  in  the  middle  where  the  corn  row  wa-s 
^fore— that  for  5D  years  there  have  lieeu  com  crops  taken  off  that  land  without 
le  application  of  any  other  fertilizer. 

Q.  In  a  moderate  way?— A.  Only  in  a  moderate  way,  yes;  but  instead  of 
[anting  such  a  moderate  acreage  as  they  did,  and  leavinjp:  the  land  bear  year 
fter  year,  and  letting  the  sun  btim  the  nitrogen  out  of  it — ^if  by  deeper  plowing 
ad  better  tilling  they  cultivate  the  land  and  by  using  moi*e  fertilizers,  and  have 
le  balance  growing  with  a  leguminous  cro|.i,  to  buildup  the  rest  of  the  land.  why. 
lere  are  wonderful  possibilities.  On  aceount,  I  say,  of  the  cheap  labor  it  is 
isOy  done. 

Q.'(By  Mr.  Far^dhar.  )  Is  there  any  plant  food  rettimed  at  all  from  the  cotton 
I  ant? — A.  No. 

Q.  Takes  everything  out  practically? — A.  Takes  everything  out.  It  is  only 
lis  type  of  plants  that  have  the  tuTbercles  on  the  roots.    The  cowpeas,  the 
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vetebes.  and  the  Aoy  beans  and  tbe  clovers  are  about  the  only  elasB  o 

thiit  collect t  Tiitrogen  from  the  mt.    The  clovers  do  not  ordinarily  ffro^  vi 
in  the  hymtb. 

U.  Ordinarily  how  lon^  does  thf*  pasturage  1'^^^  ''''  *^^^^'  '^'^"*^"— A.  Wha 
ran  ^fastura^^p?'  There  is  not  any  pasturage;  ^*  We  ar 

the  limit  of  the  English  grasnew;  none  of  onr  b^       i     , .        .,  -  ^ow  th 

our  bott4>m  laud^  in  cer^in  pltKsea  the  Bermnda  gnAna  grow8,  but  it  is  k 
the  first  froat  in  the  falK 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  ranch  nwe  for  dairying  down  there  as  to  the  grc 
mkisee?— A,  Not  as  the  the  Northern  man  dairies;  bnt  it  is  good  for  a 
reed. 

Q.  What  class  of  f»ed  do  you  Bnpply  in  place  of  onr  grasses?— A.  Con 
and  pastnrage — the  Bermnaa  grasw  and  the  oowpeas,  and  plants  of  th; 
We  make  our  hay— I  will  tonrh  that  a  little  later  on  another  line. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  )  Can  you  raise  any  hay  there?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

As  to  th(^  increase  in  the  sitrreiige  under  cultivation,  I  think  there  is  prj 
little  advantage  in  the  iueremiea  jKTeage.  There  is  too  much  under  cul 
anyway,  hut  there  is  a  change  going  on  from  cotton  to  fruits  and  veget 
various  kinds.  There  ii*  ronsidi  ralde  change  in  Georgia  and  the  change  i 
the  better,  and  the  more  of  it  that  in  going  on  the  better. 

Now.  question  34,  "Its  effect  on  prodnctioii,  on  pric»*R,  and  on  profits 
change  increased  the  value  of  production  from  3(M)  to  l,(X>U  per  cent:  it  u 
the  cost  of  pro(hirtion  also,  and  so  there  comef*  the  question  of  profits 
cliainnan  was  touching  on  a  little  while  ago.  While  the  profits  are  all 
from  nothing  up  to  10  times  the  cotton  profit  in  different  years,  it  is  ur 
Tlie  average  is  good,  but  some  years  it  is  nothing  and  other  years  they  u 
erate.  and  other  years  they  are  excessive.  It  is  uncertain,  but  utn^s  more  h 
acre  and  requires  more  skilled  labor,  which  makes  higher  wag<"s. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  You  are  pretty  well  supplied  in  that  climaie  vr 
are  you? — A.  Yes;  the  rainfall  is  somewhat  greater  than  it  is  here,  but  it  i 
precarious.  We  have  some  severe  droughts.  Here  is  a  point  in  the  changi 
cotton  to  the  finer  fruits;  An  acre  of  melons  or  fruits  gives  the  railroads 
the  tonnage  an  acre  of  cotton  does;  15  times  the  tonnage  per  acre  over  c 
tlie  railroads:  and  while  I  do  not  know  what  cotton  freights  are.  they  s 
the  railroads  a  higher  price  per  trtu  besides  giving  them  15  times  as  mucl 
ler  acre.  We  pay  them  a  higher  price  per  ton  for  the  fruit;  so  it  is  cer 
iecided  ad  vaiiti^je  to  the  railrtjads  to  have  a  change  in  the  crops.  Of  com 
make  various  rates  on  the  different  fruits,  WatenneloriH  they  bring  at  a  ^ 
rate  because  they  ha\'e  had  to  do  it  or  they  could  not  do  any  business  at 
our  higher  grade  fiiiits,  fine  fruits,  they  charge  us  a  very  heavy  rate;  a 
you,  $205  a  car  to  New  York  City,  and  $&U  more  to  Boston. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  About  how  many  tons  do  you  ship  in  a  ( 
Wei  It  alxmt  a  24, 0<KI -pound  car. 

The  question  of  bonanza  fanning  here — that  has  not  got  hold  down  thei 
extent,  in  fact  not  at  all.  There  are  of  cour.se  some  large  cotton  plant 
some  very  large  fruit  and  vegetable  farms, 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  Is  that  proportionate  to  the  rate  charged  from 
nia  for  Califonua  fruit?— A.  No,  we  pay  far  more  than  California  does 
tionately, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harri.^.  )  Speaking  of  bonanza  farming,  can  a  man  run 
farms,  or  let  them  out  to  renters^  and  make  interest  on  tlie  money  invested 
farms,  do  you  think? — A.  I  could  nut  do  it  myself.  If  1  were  ti»  attempt 
I  should  want  to  take  the  management  and  hire  the  labor  and  i>ay  for  it,  a 
absolute  control,  rather  than  to  nsk  it  \^ith  renters.  I  think  a  man  can  ^ 
with  capital,  manage  it  himself  and  hire  his  labor,  and  can  make  splenc 
dends  on  his  capitaL  I  think  thi-reare  a  number  of  opportunities  in  varic 
which  1  will  sx>eak  of  in  a  few  mi>ment8  where  1  believe  a  man  can  make 
to  2<>  per  cent  in  the  South  if  he  manages  them  himself  and  if  he  woul 
himself  closely  to  details. 

(^.  You  mean  apply  the  same  business  methods?^ A  The  same  metb 
same  brains,  that  must  go  into  any  other  business  to  be  snccesstuL 

♦'Organization  of  the  fanners."'  There  are  no  permanent  tuganizatioi] 
farmers  covering  the  whole  State,    There  are  local  orgtmizations  there, 
time  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  were  both  there,  hnt  both  1 
into  politics,  and  tliought  they  were  going  to  benefit  agriculture  entirely  1 
lation.     They  began  at  the  wrong  end.     If  they  baa  made   them  ^  ' 
institutions  for  the  fanner  and  taught  them  to  mind  their  own  b 
become  better  business  men  they  would  have  succeeded  better,  bnt  is  w 
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ibted  Into  polities  as  they  did,  particularly  in  the  South,  they  all  went  down, 
mot  belleTe  that  either  the  AlBauce  or  the  Grange  has  a  subordinate  organi- 
inn  in  that  State.    They  have  a  Stat^  agricultural  society  and  a  State  hor- 

r  iii  society.  The  horticultural  eocicfty  particularly  is  a  live,  practioal 
m.  with  a  membership  of  200  or  300  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 
K  ,  iiy  Mr.  A.  L-  EUrkis.)  On  a  nonpartisan  basis? — A.  Certainly,  You  can 
do  bnsitiesj^  on  a  partisan  basis.  The  Orange  as  an  organization  is  doing 
mdid  work  in  s'jmt*  States  where  it  ii»  working  as  an  educational  organization. 
18  doinfc  splendid  work  in  many  States  of  tnis  Union;  there  is  nu  question 
•ut  it.  it  is  the  be^t  farmers'  organization  that  there  is  in  America,  and  it  is 
seful  organization  and  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  But  in  some  States 
ere  it  was  thought  the  only  way  it  was  going  to  improve  agriculture  was  to  be 
'       tat^house  there  and  the  C^apitol  here,  it  did  not  do  the  fanners  any  good 

r  hem  very  much;  but  taking  the  organization  aa  a  whole  it  is  a  good  thing. 
....  iiigan.  New  York,  California.  Pennsylvania ,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  all 
New  England  States  the  Grange  is  doing  grand  work  for  agriculture.  You 
f  help  or  hinder  it  in  a  mmlerate  way,  but  most  of  it  we  make  ourselves.  I 
Bot  lielieve  you  can  ever  legislate  prosperity  into  any  particular  class  of  indi* 
uals  entirely. 

[.  You  think  the  farmer  can  not  help  himaelf  by  {Eoing  to  the  comer  grocery 
[whittling  on  a  b  )r?— A.  Well,  he  may  ha^e  a  Utile  fun  out  of  it,  but  I  do 
:  want  to  do  business  that  way. 

►ti  the  question  of  organization,  I  believe  there  should  be  orgfanizations  of 
oiers  for  educational  parp<>iieft  and  they  should  he  in  every  community, 
us  to  cooperation  the  fanners  can  cooperate  in  a  moderate  degree  in  produc- 
1— not  very  ranch;  but  they  can  in  finding  markets  and  distributing  their 
ps.  There  is  the  most  important  chance  for  farmers  to  cooperate  in  a  business 
y,  in  the  even  distribution  of  their  crops.  Cotton»  of  course^  is  a  little  differ- 
frf*m  i40Trie  of  them,  because  that  finds  certain  markets  anyway;  goes  through 
tain  channels. 

Present  pr<xl action  in  relation  t-o  consumption  and  ejdsting  markets."  I  do 
think  there  ia  enough  study  among  the  a^^riculturists  of  tbe  South  as  to  the 
rket  i'<>nditi<^ns  <tf  America  and  what  they  demand  in  the  home  markets  ptir- 
iilarly.  Nt»w.  Gheorgia  is  buying  hay;  Georgia  is  buying  com  and  meat  and 
m*^\  g(XKl8  and  dried  fruit  and  so  on,  and  mules — that  she  profitably  can 

"  at  home  every  one  of  them.  I  do  not  know  about  mules;  how  she  can 
them;  I  question  whether  Kentucky  and  Tennej^see  can  not  produce  them 
ritit  r.  liecaase  it  is  a  natural  grazing  country  there;  but  Georgia  is  buying 
in  loads  of  these  things,  and  she  ought  to  produce  herself  all  the  hay  she 
Jits,  all  the  com  and  all  the  m<^at  and  canntKl  goods,  dried  goods  and  all 
)se  things.  Atlanta,  Macon,  Savannah*  and  all  the  small  to\%Tis  over  the  State 
"  bujing  baled  hay  from  the  North,  and  I  have  never  known  any  home-grown 
y  to  be  sold  there.  1  do  not  stiy  it  has  not  sold,  because  I  have  never  watched 
t  market,  and  I  have  not  had  to  buy  it;  bnt  I  have  never  known  outside  hay 
be  l)elow  .$16  a  ton;  and  com  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  the  high-priced 
rthe^istem  markets  where  no  com  is  grown. 

^.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  do  yon  chiefly  raise  for  hay?— A,  I  raise  the  nat^ 
al  crab  grass  liay.  with  cMWiieas'.  For  in.Htance,  1  take  out  a  crop  of  hay  and 
ive  that  land  to  itself;  the  next  summer  it  will  be  hare;  Uf  (thing  jBrreen  grrtwing 
the  land;  then  plow  it  in  midsummer;  midsummer  down  there  is  June  or  the 
of  July:  and  the  crab  grass  will  grow  up  as  thick  as  weeds,  and  by  stjwing 
e-half  bushel  of  cowpeas  imt  acre  at  time  of  plowing,  I  will  have  a  splendid 
op  nf  hay. 

t^*  Is  that  as  good  as  the  Northern  hay,  baled  hay?^A.  I  never  have  analyzed 
hut  I  know  that  from  the  way  it  puts  a  glossy  coat  on  horses  and  the  way  the 
rsey  cow  gives  down  rich  milk,  it  is  as  good  as  the  timothv  and  clover  hay  we 
ve  at  the  North. 

Q.  Are  your  cow^s  bothered  much  with  ticks  in  that  climate?— A,  No,  I  only 
ep  enough  for  my  family  so  I  can  have  milk  and  cream. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakris.)  Is  the  hay  as  chean  as  it  is  in  the  North,  that  we 

'      ttle? — A.  Of  course,  in  the  North  it  can  oe  grown  cheaper,  without  the 

of  delivering  it;  but  down  there  you  must  set  that  down  and  add  it  to 

t  of  the  hay. 
Q^  How  deep  do  you  plow? — A.  I  plow  about  8  inches.  I  do  not  know  of  many 
iny  neighbors  around  there,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  plow  more  than  Ji  or  4. 
Q-  (By  Mr,  Clarke.)  You  plow  alKiut  as  deeply  there  as  they  do  anywhere  in 
*  country?— A,  Yes,  Not  all  of  my  land  is  plowed  8  inches;  with  some  soil  it 
not  well  to  turn  up  as  much  as  that;  it  is  a  light  brown  loam  on  the  surface 
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•nd  hmI  cUit  finiMoil.    Sometiinee  it  is  not  well  to  torn  np  so  much  of  tbe  i 
at  one  plowing*    It  is  better  to  plow  a  little  deeper  each  year. 

Q,  Do  yon  yon  plow  yonr  orcnards? — A.  Oh.  yes;  do  not  idow  them  as  deeper, 
bnt  tbe  orchards  are  kept  thoroughly  cultivated  every  year:  every  inch  of  tbelasd. 

Q.  Thoniughly  fertilized?— A.  No,  only  moderately  fertHixed.  I  went  tiko^ 
witn  the  plan  of  nsing  many  thousand  tons  a  year,  but  I  found  that  there  is  fer- 
tility enough  in  the  land  to  grow  beautiful  trees  and  beautiful  fruit  if  I  obIt 
stirred  it  up  and  got  it  out. 

Q.  But  such  a  tning  is  necessarv  in  that  line?— A.  In  the  course  of  time:  bnt  it 
would  be  unwise,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  business  man  to  buy  phosphoric  add  and 
potash  to  put  on  that  land  when  there  is  enough  in  there  to  last  100  years:  so  I 
would  stir  up  the  land  and  bring  the  particles  together  to  get  this  chemical 
action  which  comes  from  those  minerals.  Have  any  of  you  ever  been  up  to  Gen- 
eral Bidwell's  plain  in  Chico,  up  near  Sacramento?  He  was  a  candidate  tor  Prest- 
dent  of  tne  United  States.  He  is  one  of  the  nicest  men  in  America,  and  he  ows 
40,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  He  does  business  on  a  tzenm 
dous  scale,  gang  plows  running  by  steam  and  turning  over  8  furrows  at  a  time,  and 
when  it  is  done  tne  wheat  is  broadcasted  and  hurriedly  harrowed  in.  And  cm  a 
little  comer  taken  out  of  this  farm  there  is  500  acres  owned  by  a  woman,  and  tl» 
limd  is  plowed  by  a  single  team  of  mules  and  a  good  stiff  plow,  and  turned  onr 
well  and  then  it  is  hanrowed  well  and  cross-plowed,  ana  then  she  harrows  it 
again  and  smooths  it  down.  For  a  number  of  years  General  BidweU's  aven^ 
yield  of  wheat  has  been  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  Mrs.  Joneses  has  been  Su 
There  is  a  tremendous  lesson  to  the  farmer  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  She  has 
more  than  doubled  its  productive  capacity  by  better  cultivation,  and  they  have 
not  even  thought  of  nominating  her  for  President  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  she  use  any  fertilizer?— A.  They  do  not  either 
one  of  ttiem  use  any  fertilizer;  it  lies  wholly  in  the  deep  and  more  thorouj^ 
stirring  of  tbe  land  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  could  be  kept  up  for  years  without  the  use  of  fertifi- 
zers?— A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  land  in  America  to^ 
has  mineral  elements  enough  in  it  to  last  for  centuries,  and  by  supplying  nitroga 
in  any  way  you  like,  but  most  cheaply  by  taking  it  freely  from  the  air,  I  beherp 
the  fertility  of  much  of  our  so-called  worn  out  land  in  the  Atlantic  coast  States 
can  be  mskde  to  increase;  the  productive  value  of  our  lands  may  be  made  to 
increase  through  intelligent  practical  agriculture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  tnat  apply  in  New  England  as  well?— A 
That  applies  in  New  England. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  the  character  of  the  crops  which  have  bera 
uniformly  grown  in  this  section,  through  Maryland  and  elsewhere — ^the  cotton  and 
tobacco— such  that  they  have  exhausted  the  soil  thoroughly?— A.  Well,  certui 
crops,  of  course.    Both  of  those  crops  would  take  a  good  deal  of  potash. 

Q.  Continuous  cropping  has  been  the  custom  there;  no  diversity  or  variation  in 
cropping  at  all?— A.  notation  of  crops  will  strengthen  the  land;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  say  still  I  believe  I  could  take  any  man  who  wants  to  go  at  ic 
right,  and  g(*t  good  tooacco  and  cotton  continuously  out  of  the  same  land,  and  st 
tho  HHino  i\uw  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

U.  You  Jiavi'  that  in  Connecticut?— A.  Yes. 

Cj.  Yon  i\w\  that  among  the  Connecticut  growers  of  tobacco?— A.  No,  not 
iiirtiiy ;  Mot  viti  y  iiiHtiy  of  them.  It  is  easier  to  buy  a  little  more  fertilizer;  but  in 
iUt^lUtuiuu'UiHi  Vu1m\v,  where  they  have  been  growing  tobacco  all  my  life  and 
iH'foin,  th«i  Uiut\  lA  Mioni  ffjrtile  to-day  than  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago. 

(j.  hy  iittinrliil  umiUH't—A,  By  artificial  means.  I  do  not  want  yon  to  think 
tliiii  \\w  \muU  Id  t  Ihi  ( Ninnocticut  Valley  are  going  back;  they  are  more  fertile  than 
evfn* ;  atnl  ihiit.  \n  (1<  uin  by  buying  outside  fertilizers.  The  tobacco  has  not  ej^ansted 
the  iUmtuMlU'.ni  Viillny;  it  is  richer  than  it  ever  was. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  I'iiii.mi'h.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  soil  would  be  richer  by  growing 
crop  ftft^T  c.rctii  of  UAnwro  every  year  without  fertilizing? — A.  No. 

Q.  Tlioro  Is  no  way  of  keeping  it  up  but  by  using  the  fertilizer?- A.  I  mean  to 
say  that  H  has  grown  richer  there  by  using  fertilizers.  But  here  I  say  we  could 
maintain  the  fiirtility,  and  much  of  the  land  in  Virginia  and  much  in  the  South 
could  be  made  ovor  and  improved  from  its  present  condition,  by  plowing  nndor 
these  leguminous  crops. 

*^y  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Do  you  grow  any  tobacco  in  Connecticut?— A.  I  do  not: 

'  a  good  many  years. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  tobacco  culture?— A.  Yes,  bom  right  in  it. 

^  Do  you  think  some  of  the  crops  can  be  substituted  for  tobacco  to  advao- 
tage?— A.  What  do  you  mean  by  advantage? 


I  did  for  a 
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Q.  "Well,  would  somethm^  eL^  pay  as  well,  all  things  considered: — ^A.  TV:.. 
ihat  depends  on  the  man.  what  hi<  ta^e  is.  what  his  traininfr  is.  Xo.  T  li^^nk  :  .cr 
;lie  average  planter  oi  tobekoc*  in  the  Connecticiit  Valley,  it  is  pr(>baKy  ihe  >*t>n 
nrop  lie  can  get:  probably  the  best  m«^neycTop  he  can  s?et.  He  has  been  t>?nvj«Ttvl 
x>  grow^  it,  and  it  is  abon't  all  be  knows;  and  he  can  not  leam.  because  it  i>  whiii 
le  has  "been  brought  np  in. 

Q.  Well,  all  thfR^e  fannerp  cairy  on  some  diTersdfied  agrimltnre?— A.  Very  many 
>f  'Uiem  do,  and  have  a  o :»w  or  two.  They  have  hay  enough  to  fee*i  their  own 
tnimalR.  The  most  pro5pen"»Tis  are  tho«3e  who  have  tobacco  in  o^"»nnecrii>n  with 
iairyin^  and  market  s^rdf^mm:  bnt  after  all.  most  of  the  farmers  that  grow 
bobacco  grow  that  as  tht*  ontr  stap»le  crc*p. 

On  the  question  of  overprwiurtion.  there  is  no  question.  There  is  an  overpnv 
diu^oii  oi  cotton.  Po<*5ibly  there  would  have  been  an  overproduction  of  ]>*aohes 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  freeEe.  The  high  prices  tempted  ttx>  many  to  sr^»  into  it, 
bat  the  freeze  balanced  up  things.  There  is  an  imderproduction  in  nnieiit  every- 
thing else  in  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haxkis.  •  Would  not  the  market  for  peaches  be  much  ^nneater 
if  the  freight  were  cheaj^er? — A.  Probably:  and  vet  freiirht  that  would  msike  a 
nice  jyrofit  to  the  carrier  would  n«»t  make  enough  difference  in  the  price  t»»  affect 
the  consnmer  scarcely  one  way  or  the  other.  I  hardly  think  it  would  affect  the 
consxunption  at  alL  '  What  would  affect  the  consumption  would  be  a  Ivtter  and 
a  more  even  distributi^fn.  There  are  markets  which  are  overl««kieil.  lik«*  Phila- 
delphia. Chicago,  and  New  York,  while  there  are  towns  of  5n.<M»  inhabitants  that 
have  not  a  crate.  A  better  distribution  would  double  the  pro«iuction  and  cod- 
Bxiniption,  probably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claske.  »  Is  there  not  improvement  from  year  to  year  in  disrribu- 
tioa? — ^A.  Yes.  moderately  sr>.  I  have  had  no  trouble  myself:  but  there  are  a 
great  many  who  have. 

The  qnestion  of  diversification  of  agriculture — we  touched  on  that.    Certainly 

the  only  hope  of  agriculmral  salvation  in  the  South  is  diversity  of  agriculture. 

That  is  the  only  hope.    The  things  to  be  rai^^  I  have  tonrhe<i  upion  in  part:  hay 

for  sale  as  a  conmiercial  crop  in  the  State,  to  our  own  p»->iple.    I  will  not  talk 

abont  shipping  any  out  imtil  they  have  suppli^  their  own  marker.    Th^-n  com 

and  dairy  products.    There  are"thousand««  <tf  dollar^  worth  of  dairy  ]»r»Mlnots 

bronght  into  the  South  from  the  North,  which  proljably  can  bf  prridnce*!  a  little 

cheaper  at  the  North;  but  when  yon  add  the  freight  on  them,  the  x»niduc»-r  in  the 

SoQtti  can  jyroduoe  them  as  cheaply  as  the  man  at  the  North,  with  th«r  freight 

added.     It  is  done  by  artificial  errowth.  inMead  of  tru-'^in^  to  native  pasturage.   - 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  •  What  is  the  reason  timothy,  red  t/»p.  and  surh  ricd 

grasses  do  not  grow  in  the  South?— A-  The  reason  is  that  the  long,  hfft  ••nmmer 

seasons  bum  them  out.    I  pre^iurae  the  time  will  come  when  we  «^ball  di>'rover 

from  some  place  in  the  world  KT^uu'ea  that  are  adapt^l  to  that  climate  that  will 

grow  naturaUy  aU  over  that  laud^    There  is  a  graf*A  which  nian>  of  tbeui  have 

aown  there  and  do  not  like,  because  they  say  wL*^  it  rmce  g^-t^*  in  your  land  you 

can  not  get  ahnt  of  it.    It  is  Johns^/n  grabs'  a  ^pe^-ie*  of  Virghnm  *bnt  cut  earlv 

in  its  ffrowth  it  will  make  excellent  croj*  of  hay.  two  or  three  in  a  year.    I  wish 

I  cotild  give  yon  the  name  of  a  gentleman  ja*»t  below  Au;ru-ta.  on  th^  Savannah 

River,  who  is  making  a  i^plendid  living  on  nothing  bnt  hay.  Johr*-/>n  graw.  li\-ing 

on  100  acres  of  land  and  making  a  splen^hd  h\ing  off  thoise  thr*^  crops  a  year,  a 

profit  of  about  $7,000  annually. 

Q.  Does  not  have  to  replant  it? — A.  Does  wA  have  to  replant  it  and  has  the  best 
home  market. 

^  Q.  (By  Mr.  ClasK£.  )  That «  not  true  the  whole  year  round?— A.  f)h .  yes.  prac- 
tically; but  they  object  to  it.  ber-au^  tb*-y  /sain  n^/f  g<^  ^tm  *d  it.  It  p^r-l%t*»  in 
staving  in  yonr  land,  but  it  al^>  give*  yo-i  a  y://*A  ^m.k  a^- -'^int. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Ha&ris.  i  What  *\f,  yii  --ay  ♦rj:>  gra—  icK^K-  like?— A.  The  name 
is  Johnson  grass.    It  w  a  coarse  ;p^i«*. '  Weli'  you  know  what  we  call  water  gra*¥*? 
^    Yes. — A-  A  coanse  gra<«  iike  that.    I  tir.irjk  it*?  l^/tani'-al  name  in  H^/r(jhum 


Q.  Would  that  grow  on  upland,  or  4'^e<i  it  re^^iuire  river  V/tt^mj? — A.  It  want** 
nether  a  moderate  bottom  land.  I  think.  I  *ii*on1fl  pmy  on  vfry  *\ry  lan^U  it  woriid 
not  succeed. 

CJom  is  grown  in  moderate  quantity  tn*  wA  i<rt^m'/h  to  nnpiAr  the  /rir;e^  ar.d 
towns  and  hardly  enough  up  »uj/y>.y  Vie  p*;ir»*;»ti^/T>»,  yV/rrie  p.ariterit.  w:th  the 
low  price  of  cotton,  have  be*^  rsii\xijii(  *'//rri  ♦//  ;*e;j/  tf.<rr/i  *m*. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A-  L,  Haebi.%./  If  gvVj  c'i,r,vaf.,'/ri  *a  r*:^y /ir*A  in  THi^'.i.ie  ^'^/m. 
what  would  be  the  fnicce*e?— A.  I>y4'/„/,g  tf#^  /rr'/p.  t  n^tve  pr'ylu/'e'J  on  an  ^> 
»3re  tract  3^00  boisheLi  at  'jw:  cr<yp. 
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Q,  That  18  nctt  \>i^\. — A-  Tlmt  in  ahont  44)  bn»h«>l9  to  tho  acre*  I  * 
cents  a  bushel  l*»  my  neighbor»  who  wt*ri^  belling  7  cent  eott<jii. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  rLxVRKE.)  An?  th<?re  silue  in  Uie  Soutb?— A.  Very  few 
will  comf  vdth  dair>ijig. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farql'Har.)  Eridently  you  do  not  raiae  all  the  prridnc 
same  in  Oet^rgia?— A.  No,  There  is  lots  brought  in:  it  ought  all  l»> 
there. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Harris.)  You  hi*ve  no  idea  of  the  amount  pa 
products  grrown  outside?— A.  Xo;  but  it  im  enormou*.  At  ever>'  littU 
aee  railroads  unloading  the  procluct  the  whole  year  through. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARgrf?\R  ♦  C'otTon  fiays  for  itV— A.  Cotton  pAyi$  for 
the  cotton  lands  ecu il  rt*  all  thewe  supplies,  and  they  could  be 

there  at  home  at  a  li 

Q.  You  have  Imm^ii  '    nr*:  during  the  whole  tiiv     **""*  you 

acquainted  with  Gt  sre.  ha^  there  been  any  i  coi 

agitation  of  this  diV'       t  t  ^rops,  attempting  to  rai  wn 

their  own  com,  and  other  tiungs  that  take  Georgia  money  int*- 
Has  there  been  syHtematic  and  intelligent  discustdon  ot  these  cpi 
farmers,  in  the  Grange,  or  in  the  newspapers?— A.  Through  the  Sta 
tural  societies;  and  it  has  been  impressed  ui>on  the  pe(»ple  by  th«^  ai 
department  of  the  State,     They  have  a  commissioner  of  agricultui  i 
8  years  that  ha^^  been  strongly  impressed  upon  the  iK>ople  by  the  m^ 
or  letter  from  the  department  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  prin : 
the  newsijaperH  in  the  State;  but  it  seems  to  need  a  i)ractical  dei 
carry  it  right  to  the  people.     It  i.s  working.  ^  It  is  being  done  in  s 
State;  a  steady  improvement  all  the  time.    No  question  about  that. 

Geor^a  is  a  wonderful  State  for  grape  growing,  but  not  particula 
marketinij.  betMiuse,  for  some  rea.s«>n  at  present  uti  known  to  horticultur 
ahit)ped  from  the  8<iuth  at  the  time  they  mature  in  th*?  summer,  after  h* 
vine  for  a  day  or  so,  thf  berries  drop  from  the  bunchy  Jind  there  are 
bunches  of  grajH^jH.  It  seriously  interferes  with  the  niarketing,  but  t' 
tainly  a  fine  opp<:irtunity  for  growing  grapes  in  the  South  for  wine  mak 
grow  grapes  of  high  ciuality,  rich  in  sugar,  and  make  some  of  the  fine^ 
anywhere  in  Auieri(^a.  and^if  the  wine  industry  is  of  profit  anywhere  i] 
it  certainly  can  be  made  so  there. 

Fine  toluicco  is  another  industry.  The  Bouthem  part  of  the  State  i 
very  Uno  gratle  of  tobaccr*.  and  it  is  being  diaie  m  a  moderate  wa> 
industry  that  can  be  developed  very  largely  tliere. 

The  x»roductioiL  of  nuts:  We  are  importing  a  great  many  hundreds  f  »f 
of  didlars'  w<  »rth  of  nnt«  from  foreign  countries.  The  pecan  can  b« 
advanUige  in  many  sections  of  the  State;  it  is  grown  in  a  moderate  w 
ejctended  plant  in  g  i  b  bei  ng  agi  tat  ed .  I  am  growing  ch  es  tn  u  t  s  d  o  wn  th  €• 
taken  some  of  the  Japanese  chestnuts,  by  taking  our  native  America t 
and  planting  and  grafting  them.  There  are  some  [showing  chestni 
from  the  graft,  and  I  have  10  acres  of  these  stitrted,  and  they  are  a^  b\ 
native  Ainerican  chestnuts,  yet  as  large  as  horse  chestnuts, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  These  are  the  Japanese  chestnuts? — A,  Yes; 
grown  in  (Tcorgia  two  years  frtmi  the  graft. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  large  do  these  trees  grow?— A.  They  d( 
as  tall  ak  out  American  variety  here  at  the  North;  tliey  are  broad  and 
and  grow  as  lar^e  as  an  apple  tree  ordinarily.  I  was  offered  40  cents  a 
these  chestnuts  m  New  York  af  wholesale  at  the  time  they  were  ripe. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  pimnds could  you  gi*ow  on  an 
ordinary  orchard? — A.  1  wriuld  hav**  to  estimate  a  little.  I  should  j 
about  *K>  to  75  bushels  to  tlie  acre.  Of  course  that  price  is  a  fictitious  j 
present  time — a  high  price;  but  they  would  be  worth  on  the  market  anc 
sell  a  train  load  at  10  cents  a  oound. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  in  the  bushel?— A.  About  50;  $5  a  bushel.  ' 
never  been  troubled  by  the  weevil,  as  are  onr  native  American  chestn 
They  have  not  been  troubled  with  it,  and  the  scienfcistsare  trying  to  fin 
I  simply  speak  of  that  as  one  of  the  new  industries.     People  want  the 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phil  UPS.)  Theybavethesamefiivvor?— A.  Oil,  yes.  The] 
large  varieties  grown  in  France  and  Spain  which  are  woody,  tastelei 
gowiatall;  they  are  used  in  making  soups,  stuffing  turkeys  etc.:  bu 
Bweet  like  our  little  American  chestnuts. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HAitws.)  The  possibilities  of  the  South,  if  emploi 
be  wonderful?— A,  I  think  »o. 
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,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  pnint*i^  grow  there? — A.  We  can  grow  the  prune 
n  there,  but  I  donbt  if  we  can  compete  with  California,  becaii^<'  it  hi%»  Rtich  a 
iderful  climate  for  dryiDg  in  thv  oDen  air.  But  we  are  growiniij  Japanese 
n*  there  with  wonderfnl  success,  ana  they  are  famishing  a  very  fine  prfjduct. 

European  phims,  which  we  fprow  all  over  the  United  States,  will  ncit  thrive  in 
South,  bnt  this  race  of  plmn.s  from  Japan  will.  They  have  a  thicker  t4nn ,  and 
r  coTer  a  season  of  three  raonthw,  and  they  are  better  than  the  En rc^l>ean  plums 
lanv  ways.  That  is  anew  industiy  jnst  wringing  up,  and  becaii.se  of  their 
?h  skins  they  can  be  shipped  all  over  the  United  States  while  in  thojr  green 
e,  and  they  are  far  preferable  to  anything  that  can  be  produced  in  California. 
.  How  do  tbey  compare  with  the  ordinary  plum  in  flavor?— A.  Much  the  same, 
ti  the  difference  in  variety. 

.  ( By  Representative  GARnNER. )  Does  that  thicker  skin  result  in  their  with- 
iding  the  attacks  of  injects?— A.  You  find  the  insect  stings  on  thi*m,  but 
^ly  find  a  worm  inside.  I  will  g^ive  this  as  a  scientific  chap  niadt?  the  state- 
it,  who  has  studied  them  fi>r  the  past  two  years.  I  find  Japanese  plurn*^  with 
n  one  to  nine  marks  of  the  cres<:-ent  the  curculio  makes — its  sign  is  a  little 
(cent  cnt  in  the  skin.  I  have  found  from  one  to  nine  stings  on  Japanese 
ma,  different  specimens  on  the  tree,  and  not  a  single  worm  in  any  of  them^ 

have  followed  it  up  for  a  number  of  years.  A  Cornell  University  scientist, 
>  studied  the  thing,  claims  that  the  skin  is  so  thick  and  tough  and  icrows  so 
idlv,  it  crushes  the  egg  Wfore  it  hatches. 

J.  (*By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  theni'  plums  grow  in  a  Northern  climate?  Can 
[  m-ow  them  in  Connecticut?— A.  Oh,  yes;  all  over  the  United  StatcH.  It  is  a 
iderf ul  new  race  of  fruit  which  has  come  to  this  country  and  is  particularly 
Led  to  the  South.     You  can  grow  it  as  cheaply  as  apples. 

\.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  troubled  with  black  knot  in  the  fruit  busi- 
er—A. Black  knot  does  not  trViuhle  that  kind  of  plums;  it  troubles  all  the 
ropean  plums  and  the  English  Morello  cherries;  and  some  other  nf  that  class, 
mother  line  of  industry  which  will  thrive  down  there  on  acc^mnt  of  cheap 
or  is  nursery  st^iH^k,  which  is  sohl.  of  course,  and  planted  most  largely  throygn 

North,  and  Which  is  exx>enE:!ive  to  produce  in  the  North  on  acronnt  of  high- 
Lvd  laljor.  Georgia  can  grow  as  tine  a  tree,  peach,  plum,  pear,  or  apple  in  one 
it  Hh  the  nurserj^  regions  of  the  North  can  produce  in  two  years.  That  is  a 
ideil  advantage/and  then,  of  course,  being  a  younger  tree,  it  is  more  thrifty 
kinp:.  slicker,  and  more  attracti^  e  to  the  customer. 

i-  {By  Reprt^nent a tive  Gardner.)  Due  to  your  longer  summer?— A.  Yes. 
J.  feow  do  they  thrive  in  the  N^jrth?— A.  It  does  not  matter  wlure  a  tree  of  a 
>wn  variety  is  prtxiuced  as  to  it.s  harvest.  Take  the  Baldwin  apple  or  the  Con- 
'd  grape  or  the  Bartlett  pear— thi*y  are  adapted  to  a  wide  regioti  of  country, 
1  whether  pro] lagated  in  Florida.  \^irginia,  New  Jersey, or  Canada,  It  will  not 
ike  any  differeiice  in  its  transplanting  into  another  section  of  the  coiintrv. 
J.  How  about  its  ripening  its  fruit?— A.  Now  there  is  not  anything  in  that  at 
.  after  the  first  year. 

J.  You  say  trees  grown  in  the  B<iuth  of  a  gi^ren  variety  thrive  etiiially  well  in 
nost  any  part  of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

J,  Does' the  place  where  the  8to<*k  is  grown  have  any  influence  ovrr  the  period 
which  it  ripeuB  itH  fruit  when  transplanted  to  another  section  uf  a  diffrrent 
mate?— A.  Ko:  not  if  it  is  a  standard  variety  that  is  known  in  that  country, 
w  I  name  these  varieties,  the  Baldwin  apple,  the  Concord  grape,  and  the  Bart- 
t  pear,  which  will  thrive  e(  pi  ally  well  all  over  the  United  Statf  m,  nt>  matter 
lere  they  were  bom.  If  I  were  taking  seedlings  I  would  not  dare  to  take  a 
idling  which  originated  in  Gwrgia  and  plant  it  in  New  Jersey  or  northern  Ver- 
^ut  with  any  hf»pe  of  success,  be<  iiuse  it  is  of  Southern  origin,  and  projwrly 
longs  to  that  climate. 

Now  as  to  this  tiiiestion  of  brining  from  the  South  to  the  North  or  from  the 
"rth  to  the  SoutTi,  there  has  a  little  error  crept  in  there  whicli  pcnple  do  not 
f?m  to  quite  imderatantL  It  takes  trees  a  little  while  to  accustom  themselves  to 
t^  habits  of  the  country.  I  may  take  four  peach  pits  from  one  ctpmnion  Hource, 
|d  1  will  plant  two  in  Connecticut  and  two  in  Georgia.  I  wil]  come  hero  to 
ashington,  just  midway,  and  take  the  old  Crawford  peach,  get  buds  from  it  and 
ud  twf>  to  Connecticut  and  two  to  Georgia,  and  propagate  four  Crawf<  >rd  peachi's. 
i^o  in  Connecticut  and  two  in  Georgia.  I  will  ^ow  them  there  until  I  year  i)ld, 
id  then  take  one  from  Cfmnecticut  to  Georgia  and  one  from  Get^rgia  to  Con- 
icticut.  The  first  warm  day  that  comes  in  Georgia — in  January  nr  the  Ist  of 
Bbruary,  the  tree  that  wtis  pro^iagated  in  Connecticut  will  begiti  ti»  i^t*ow  and 
T^W  out  buda,  while  the  one  raised  there  in  G^eorgia  will  lay  peiitctly  dormant 
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'  Yon  Yankee  fool. 


yon  li 


Hud  think  to  itself  if  it  doe«  not  aa7, 
qniet/*  And  finally  one  day  the  froet 
Crncker  will  say.  "  I  told  yon  bo.*"    Ab 

^fM.i"..;,  when  conditions  are  lipe.  thjii  I .  '^ 

('  T  baby  will  grow  again  if  not  kii 

Yi  1  not  do  as  before,  but  will  spF' i 

ad  the  Crat-keT. 

Q.  And  rip^-n  the  fmit  the  same?— A.  Yeft,  On  the  other  hand  i 
the  one  raised  in  Ge«>rina  will  lie  donnant  until  the  middle  of  1 
irn4(tfiil  and  not  thinking  that  the  warm  weather  has  come  to  si 
Conne<:*ticnt  tree  get  a  start:  it  wiU  lay  back  six  weeks  the  first 
the  firp^t  year  they  will  both  start  in  April.  They  have  gotten  int 
the  country  in  one  year. 

Now  take  plants  which  are  annual  like  sweet  com:  Yon  get  yoni 
as  far  north  as  von  can,  if  yon  want  them  tf»  ripen  early,  and  yoi 
ifweet  com,  and  vegetable**  of  all  kinds;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
drag  along  late,  get  yonr  seed  from  the  South;  but  after  one 
accuj?t4)m  theruselven  to  the  habits  of  the  country, 

Q.  Would  what  you  have  said  about  the  trees  be  equally  tnii 
spending  the  buds*  to  b<:>th  placee  from  the  latitude  of  Washington, 
was  transplanted  from  Georgia  to  Connet^'tictit  had  Ix^en  first  bud 
the  Georgia  tree,  and  the  tree  that  went  to  Georgia  had  b«^*n  first 
necticut? — A.  If  they  were  the  same  varieties  tney  would  get  in 
the  country  after  the  first  year.    There  are  habits  of  plants  all  ov 

Another  twjint:  An  apple  tree  in  Virginia  will  come  out  in  bk»o 
slowly,  and  develop  slowly,  and  finally  begin  to  drop  its  petals, 
week  in  the  process  of  blooming;  the  same  variety  in  New  Jersey 
five  days;  the  simie  variety  in  Connecticut  will  be  about  four  ( 
variety  up  there  with  Dr.  Hopkins  in  Vermont  will  be  ab<:)ut  t 
seatwin  is  short  and  they  have  t4:»  hustle. 

On  this  production  of  nursery  stock,  we  found  one  great  difficu] 
and  that  was  excessive  freight  rates  on  nursery  st^x^k  to  the  Nortl 
a  number  of  wholesale  nurseries  started  in  Georgia  on  a  large  sc 
give  it  up  because  the  freight  rates  were  excessive;  we  could  nol 
the  North  on  acci*init  of  t!ie  excessive  freight  rates  on  nursery  s 
me  at  one  tim**  S*5  cents  per  hundred  in  send  nursery  stock  to 
Geitrgia.  and  the  same  to  New  Jersey. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARt^UHAK.)  Does  it  contain  two  elements,  bulk  a] 
No,  when  it  is  tightly  packcnl.  It  is  bulky  but  it  is  also  very  heav 
difficnlty  in  getting  the  maximum  weight  into  a  car. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  discrimination,  it  it  be  a  discrin 
rlu  not  think  the  railroad  people,  perhaps,  have  ever  got  it  throU|. 
I  think  their  tariff  on  nursc^ry  stock  was  made  for  local  businesfs, 
never  revi.sec3  it  to  througli  business:  they  did  not  seem  to  see  that 
try  that  could  be  l)uilt  up.  liecauwe  it  was  an  entirely  new  busiii 
been  iniprjrting  from  France,  during  all  the  history  of  this  country 
which  plums  and  apricots  have  been  grafted  on,  and  we  commen 
way  in  Georgia  to  grow  plum  .stocks/ which  we  found  we  could  | 
was  a  new  industry,  bat  there  was  hardly  a  profit  in  it  with  the  h 
the  so-called  McKinley  tariff  bill  imt  a  charge  upon  stocks  coming  i 
which  made  it  a  nice  industry:  but  the  revision  in  the  Wils<in  M 
out. and  it  has  gone  down;  but  there  is  a  chance  to  maintain  that 

U,  It  wiis  not  reincorporated  into  the  Dingley  hill? — A,  No;  I  tl 
had  died  out  under  the  other,  and  has  not  got  to  going  again, 
nicely  sfjirted  under  the  McKinley  tariff.  Of  course  there  are  thi 
ous  kinds*  Blackl>erries  grow  wonderfully.  Then  the  business  oi 
evaporated  fruit^^ — Georgia  can  make  better  and  higher  quality  cai 
California  ever  could. 

(J.  Do  black lierries  grow  naturally— wild?— A.  They  grow  wild 
danc^»  and  cultivated  they  are  superb. 

Question  40,  '^*  Effect  of  improved  agricultural  machinery  on  ] 

Slices:"    Of  course  there  is  no  question  that  where  used  it  has  inc 
uction  and  reduced  the  cost  of  production,  and  will  result  in  th 
land,  more  intensive  cultivation,  and  better  reaulta. 

Extension  of  foreign  markets:  I  do  not  know  much  about  that, 
cotton  is  always  goiiig  to  be  an  export,  and  that  will  take  care  of 
further  ejqxirts  are  particularly  in  the  lines  of  canned  and  evaporj 
the  ones  I  BjKjke  of,  tobacco  and  other  things,  that  will  natm'ally 
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s.  I  can  Bee  plainly  there  is  pltnity  of  chance  in  these  things  on  account  of 
~)W  c<»st  of  |iro(]nrtion. 

(By  Mr.  A>  L.  Hakrls,)  Can  you  raise  as  good  tobacco  in  Georgia  as  the 
lecticnt  leaf  tf  »bacco?— A.  Probably  not  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  Con- 
cut  leaf  is  nsefi,  but  they  can  grow  a  fine-flavored  tobacco  for  the  filler. 
Connecticut  leaf  is  only  a  wrapper,  and  you  know  some  sections  of  Florida 
>et>rgiii.  by  iisin^  Ciibrm  seed,  are  producing  the  so-called  Havana  tobacco, 
¥Mle  not  as  giiwi  as  the  Cuban,  it  is  much  better  than  much  that  is  sold 
lat.  They  make  a  very  fine  cigar,  indeed,  with  it  as  a  filler  and  with  the 
ieeticut  or  Siitiiatra  leaf  for  a  wrapper. 

( Bv  Mr.  Clajike.)  Do  you  think  they  can  afford  to  grow  it  there  if  tobacco 
l*uerto  Rico  and  Cuba 'is  bronj^ht  in  free  of  duty?— A.  Probably  not;  but  I 
o»e  that  is  another  question.  It  is  an  agricultural  question.  As  a  farmer,  it 
8  to  me  that  the  opening  of  all  these  different  countries  to  free  importation 
leir  produrtfl  means  a  clean  cut  to  the  farmers;  they  may  not  want  it,  but 
win  have  to  take  their  medicine.  Our  tobacco  farmers  are  very  much  stirred 
bout  it.  and  the  farmers  ^'enerally  that  I  talk  with  say  that  they  are  willing 
md  with  the  rest  of  the  people  but  they  do  not  believe  in  all  cutting  being 
le  farmers,  if  we  have  a  tariff  for  one  we  should  have  a  tariff  for  all.  We 
nOing  to  stand  equally  with  the  rest  of  Americans.  I  am  frank  to  say  to 
m  an  American  farmer,  that  I  believe  that  in  all  our  tariff  laws  in  the  past, 
the  exception  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  farmer  gpt  the  wrong  end  of  it, 
he  did  not  jc^t  «  fair  show.  Regardless  of  all  politics,  and  as  an  American 
er,  I  say  that  he  has  not  had  fair  representation.  It  has  been  given  to every- 
else  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  Under  the  McKinley  law  we  had  a  more 
1  protei'tion. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  mean  they  were  careful  about  the  manufacturer 
the  farmer  was  forgotten?— A.  Yes;  perhaps  it  was  largely  his  own  fault,  in 
he  did  not  come  to  the  front  and  look  out  for  his  own  interests,  but  he  was 
>rgani2ed  and  they  did  not  pnll  tf^gether.  We  are  willing  to  stand  on  a  fair 
1  with  tlie  rest  of  them.  If  the  rest  of  them  are  goin^  to  have  protection,  we 
t  it;  if  von  have  free  trade  for  the  rest  of  them,  we  will  have  it,  too. 
I  cost  of  productions  It  is  rather  a  diflQcult  question,  but  my  sui)erintendent 
kept  some  account  of  the  cost  of  com  production,  and  we  can  produce  com 
eorgia  at  from  20  centa  to  25  cents  a  bushel;  he  produced  it  one  year  at  17 
I  and  a  fraction.  Hay  can  he  produced  in  my  section  of  the  country  at  from 
1 18  a  t^>n.  and  it  in  worth  frnm  |15  to  $20  in  the  home  market.  Canned  and 
orated  fruitR  can  l>e  prmlnced  cheajjer  than  anywhere  else  in  America, 
dry  prrMliict**:  While  it  is  not  a  ilairy  country,  lacking  the  natural  grasses, 
he  dairy  pnKlucts  that  the  State  itself  needs  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as 
can  bebrrjught  in.  counting  cost  of  production  and  railroad  freights. 
iBt  of  production  uf  fruits  varies  a  great  deal,  from  about  $15  jin  acre  on  a  large 
i  to  from  $25  to  $3i\  on  a  j^mall  scale.  Peaches,  which  I  have  talked  about  the 
t,  will  average  about  500  crateH  to  the  car;  that  is,  24-quart  crates  holding  6 
art  ba.sket8.  It  vnW  cost  to  pick  and  pack  and  handle,  including  package. 
It  :m  t^Huts  a  crate;  and  the  freight  of  $265  to  New  York— higher  to  Boston 
other  New  England  yjoints.  and  less  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Chi- 
>— Ib  about  50  cents  per  crate;  and  the  cartage,  commissions  and  all,  make  a 
e  cost  in  our  Northern  markets  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $1.25,  and  they  sell 
he  way  from  5U  ceutn  to  ^i,  according  as  they  are  put  on  the  market;  on 
whole,  a  nice  business  profit  if  rightly  handled. 

ithin  the  past  2  years  we  have  t'opied  after  that  section  of  Colorado  which 
e  itself  famous*  by  nroducniK  cantaloupes — the  Rocky  Ford  district.  We 
Id  only  ^ee  them  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  while  the  home 
tact  waH  in  the  market.  t)ut  they  were  never  transported  to  any  extent  any 
Mice  before  Cr^lorado  prf>vefl  that  they  could  grow  a  fine  melon  and  ship  to 
far  Ea»t,  covering  a  i>i^riiid  of  2  months,  August  and  September.  So  Geor^a 
attempted  to  follow  alo»g  thitt  line,  and  has  found  that  with  railroad  facili- 
refrigerator  cars,  etc.,  it  can  produce  equally  good  melons  with  Colorado  and 
them  2  months  earlier.  8o  that  is  a  new  industry  built  up  in  the  last  2  years 
likely  to  grow,  and  very  much  appreciated  by  the  consumers  of  the  United 
es. 

.  (By  Mr.  PHnXiPS.)  Do  you  know  why  the  cantaloupes  are  better  flavored 
^nada  than  in  this  country r— A.  I  question  whether  it  is  a  fact.  They  do 
^  in  the  vicinitv  of  Montreal  i>ne  si)ecial  variety  of  melon  that  is  very  well 
WTi.  There  is  this  to  b*^  said:  The  northernmost  limit  of  the  United  States,  or 
American  continent,  that  yon  can  produce  anything  to  full  maturity  in  the 
stable  line  the  finer  it  is  in  quality. 
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Q.  (By  Repro8entativt^  Qabdnkr,  )  Is  that  eo  of  any  of  the  vegei 
those  that  carry  a  largo  i>ro|M>rtion  uf  susur? — A.  I  think  it  is  with  a 
tableM.  The  northernino&t  limit  that  they  will  grow  to  full  matu 
them  to  \fe  ven'  n*-h  nj^A  luscious. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  F*  They  claim  the  Canadian  melon  is*  bel 

j<ri  > w  t hem  \  en,  ;  a  f t^ w  skilled  growers  do  produce  ^3me  ti 

in  the  vicinity  oi  ^l'mm  naL 

Q.  (By  Mr.'RATCHFtmD.)  With  reference  to  the  melouij.  you  s^ 
Ford,  Colo.  Is  not  the  shipment  of  the  melonn  into  the  far  Elast  mi 
eoine  new  devices  of  tranj*iK»rtation?— A.  The  refrigeratx>r  car;  tha 

Q,  Is  there  not  still  B«>niething  new  for  the  purfK>»e  of  shipping  t 
A.  r3^othing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  of  the  cold-air  funnel?— A.  I  know  ol 
work,  but  no  pratttical  or  daily  use  of  theae  things.  They  are  being 
with,  but  I  think  none  of  theui  are  in  regular  use. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  experiment  isa  succws?— A 
it  is  a  commercial  su(»c*^sh  yet.     They  are  working  along  that  1 
time  I  believe  we  are  going  tr>  do  away  with  the  heavy  refrigci 
the  hauling  of  tims  of  ice.    I  made  an  expeiiment  a  few  yeur»  h 
these  cars,  but  it  was  rK>orly  handle<l  at  this  end  of  the  line  and  pi 
It  was  claimed  the  railroad 'parties  did  not  handle  it  proj^erly  becan 
interest  iti  having  the  refrigerator  lines  maintained. 

Another  ]>oint:  Thet^e  Ro4  ky  Ford  melons  got  a  fame  on  the  i 
simply  came  from  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford,  It  was  a  melon  that  h; 
in  the  Ejist.  the  Nettie  Gem,  an  old  variety;  but  they  grew  it  exceed 
it  took  the  name  of  Rot'ky  Fi)rd  on  the  market.  It  is  a  small  melon, 
longest  diameter  and  lik  to  4  inches  cross  diameter;  an  oblong  melc 
Tliere  were  a  good  nxany  plautwl  in  Florida  and  Georgia  in  1898,  an 
To  sail  under  the  other  fellow's  colors,  instead  of  standing  up  like  u 
under  the  name  of  Georgia  and  Fli>rida  melons  they  printed  theii 
melons,  grown  from  Rocky  Ford  seed."  *^  R<X'ky  F^rd  '  in  large  ty 
in  very  small  type,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  setn,  and  giving  1 
that  they  were  R(jcky  Ford  canti^iloupe  melons,  and  they  went  on  tlu 
the  Colorado  name.  I  am  no  more  honest  than  the  rest  of  manku 
it  pays  to  be  honest.  8o  I  went  to  work  and  grew  my  cantalou] 
lalM^led  them  **  Finest  Ge<:>rgia  melons,  grown  by  the  same  fellow  tlu 
peaches,"  and  stuck  the  labtd  on  the  end.  It  rather  made  me  sm; 
mine  in  the  New  York  market  at  $4  per  crate  of  at>r*ui  50  mel< 
so-calle<l  Rocky  Ford  tuAd  at  $1.50  and  8*3.  Maybe  mine  were  hetl 
pie  liked  the  honesty  of  it.  They  missed  the  opportunity  of  sailh 
own  colors  and  making  a  profit  at  the  same  time, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Cl*arke.)  Suppose  you  had  left  off  the  words  **  Hal 
A,  I  want-ed  to  connect  the  two. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  left  it  off  ? — ^A,  It  might  have  made  a  differei 
no  crop  of  peaches,  and  I  wanted  to  let  them  Imow  I  was  not  dead, 
baskets  and  the  ends  of  the  crates  and  the  cars.  We  put  this  on 
this  [indicating] — *•  Hale's  peaches" — below,  and  when  it  is  melo 
melon  label  right  above  it  this  way  [indicating] .  Then  we  put  a 
basket  of  peaches,  s^>  that  every  con.^iumer  will  toiow.  I  believe  it 
of  the  farmer  to  apply  all  legitimate  business  methods  to  his  busi 
does  not  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  right  to  complain  tliat  every 
against  him  and  that  there  is  bo  chance  for  the  farmer. 

As  to  tho  increase  or  decrease  in  transportation  rates,  there  is 
provement  in  transportation  in  the  South,    The  two  roads  that 
in  contact  v^ith  most,  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the  Southern,  ai 
strict  business  attention  to  these  new  industries,  and  are  more  thai 
anything  thoy  can  within  reason  to  foster  them.     I  do  not  pretent 
liecause  I  do  nrit  believe  in  that,  but  I  talk  as  one  business  mu 
another — a  partner — find  they  do  everything  in  their  jjovver  and  gi^ 
service.    But  when  we  go  North  and  strike  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  New  Haven  and   Hartford,  we  are  crowded  excess! vel 
On  the  car  that  costs  $205  to  bring  it  the  thousand  miles  from 
New  York,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  puts  $S:>0  on 
Boston  over  night,  and  $70  ti»  take  it  to  Hartford.  110  miles. 

Q,  You  could  ni)t  afford  to  send  by  bciat?^A.  No;  it  winild  take 
must  go  quickly.  They  give  us  passenger  time,  practically;  not  i 
as  that,  but  they  give  us  48  to  50  hours  to  New  York,  which  is  j 
good  service,  and  they  very  rarely  di'op  down  on  it. 
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»  question  of  gt»<i  roads,  which  is  certainly  one  of  very  great  importance, 
ot  had  very  much  attention  pitid  to  it  in  Georgia,  but  it  18  the  poverty  of 
>untr)*.  Therr*  is  certainlv  great  need  of  good  roads  there,  as  they  are  great 
sen?  anri  great  aids  to  the  handling  of  crops. 

Does  fLK-k  abound?— A-  No;  there  ia  very  little  rock  of  any  kind  In  central 
.i  ,  ,,  .1  ,.^.vv,|  \^  nQ^  overabundant.  It  wonld  be  veiy  costly  raaking  as 
re  making  in  som*^  8tX'tiou.s  fif  the  United  l§tat€w*. 
•  na  to  control  pricen,  there  ia  very  little  of  that,  and  there  is 
little  opjwjrtuuity  for  it  in  agricnltiiral  j^rodnction;  it  is  almost  an  impossi- 
,  Bnt  there  mi^ht  he,  b&  I  have  siiid,  in  distribution.  There  is  need  tor  it, 
►  mnch  among  tne  larger  growers  at*  ainong  the  smaller  growers.  To  get 
?st  service  they  mnst  be  able  to  load  full  c^rs  promptly  and  ship  promptly, 
mall  grower  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Such  a  combination  would  bring  pressure 
IT  f>n  the  railmads.  probably. 

ru  Hepres^'iitative  Gaedner.)  Have  yon  such  combinations  in  the  South? — 

i;ive  had  a  combination  of  growert*  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  it  lias 

]ilislie<l  very  much.     It  only  taken  in  a  iiart  of  the  growers.    Many  of 

btH-in  to  lai^-k  the  confidence  in  it,  and  it  has  not  been  of  very  great  assistance 

growers,  except  to  bring  them  together  and  get  them  acquainted;  and  when- 
nen  come  together  it  do^  them  some  goo*L 

Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the  fruit  growers*  associations  of  New 
y  ? — A.  Not  very  intimately,  T  did  know  of  the  one  you  have  at  Hammonton 
i  time,  FuJincrs.  for  one  reiison  or  another,  do  not  seem  to  trust  tliemselv«*s 
fh  to  get  together.  They  have  a  i>each-gTower?*'  organization  at  Deckertown^ 
X  County,  that  has  mafkete<l  the  crop  to  fairlv  g<:>od  advantage.  There  is  a 
al  distrust  among  farmers  of  one  another,  t'arming  is  snch  a  gixsi  busi- 
hat  every  man  can  live  indei^^jendently  of  everybody  else  on  a  farm:  he  be- 
*  so  independent  that  he  leans  over  backwards.  If  farming  were  not  so  good 
ine^a  they  would  have  to  unite  aiul  pull  tog^'ther. 

As  a  mutter  of  fact  the  combinations  suggested  by  yon  were  of  great  benefit 
.  i/rowersin  that  sec titm  of  the  country.  They  made  railroad  rates:  they 
:  tigements  with  commi»sif»n  men:  but  it  has  hap|>ened  in  most  of  the 
;  the  membership  were  not  satisfied  with  selling  to  a  better  advantage, 
Iso  iletennined  to  buy  to  a  l>etter  advantage,  and  the  associations  have 
fore  been  compelled  to  first  go  into  the  fertilizer  business,  and  from  that 
?ot  into  general  merchandise;  and  as  assrK-iations  they  make  money  for  the 
^rs.  but  as  merchikuts  the  associations  fail. — A.  Every  time.  That  nas  been 
Lsttory  of  them  the  country  over.  In  the  first  idace,  they  made  an  attempt  to 
the  farmer  in  the  sale  of  his  prixbicts,  and  made  a  fair  success.  Thej^  then 
ijited  to  buy  his  supplies,  his  fertilizers;  have  gone  into  the  store  business, 
tave  btien  miserable  failures  everywhere.  I  do  not  know  of  one  of  these 
rative  organizations  that  is  a  succetts  anj'where  in  America. 
us  question  No,  46,  *'  Effect  of  so-called  *  grain  and  cotton  gambling' "—that 

deep  a  question  for  me;  only  I  think,  iii  a  general  way,  it  is  an  mjui-y  to 
IT*  iducer — the  gi'ain  and  eotton  speculations — making  fictitious  p^rices  and 
?  on  things  that  are  not  i»rt>duced. 

tht>'  question  f)f  iTusts— that  is  too  big  for  me.     I  expect  you  will  find  it  is 
1  you  before  y(*n  get  thrrjugh  with  it.     It  is  a  great,  big  tpiestion,  with 
1  .-sides  to  it  and  some  bad  ones;  anci  how  you  are  going  to  handle  the 
net*  withfmt  throttling  the  goml  i»nes  I  do  not  know. 

(By  Mr.  Fahquhar,)  Sriinething  like  the  iiarable  of  the  tares  and  the 
t? — A.  Yes.  Possibly  general  luiblicity  of  their  acconnta, of  their  business, 
t  come  somewhere  near  it;  but  it  must  be  uniform  legislation.  You  must 
irage  all  the  States  to  have  one  uniform  law.  Whether  yim  can  do  that 
igh  Congressional  legislation  L  do  not  know.    This  thing  of  removing  the 

tax  from  all  who  l>ecome  a  jn<>nopoly  ini^ht  do  some  gfHxl  und  Bome  harm; 
!  doing  some  gm>d  to  one  it  might  do  harm  to  othera,  I  am  a  believer  in 
rican  citizenship  and  individuality  to  that  extent  that  I  do  not  quite  fear 

trast-fi  as  permanent  institutions  for  injury.  When  you  take  the  persfuial 
'at  cnit  of  business  you  hiive  taken  the  life  and  souf  out  of  a  great  laany 
ligations;  and  I  would  not  wonder  if  these  great  big  machines  went  to  pieces 
eir  own  weight.  The  life  of  trade  is  the  individual  hiwk  of  a  good  many 
[  ctincems,  and  you  are  not  going  forever  to  stifle  that  man.  If  he  is  going  to 
live.  li\Tng,  working  force,  he  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  forever  to  take  his 
ends  out  of  a  trust  and  lose  liis  identity,  Tnists  are  a  hindrance  to  trade,  and 
(!  a  kind  of  notion  they  will  some  of  them  break  their  own  hacks,     I  do  not 

any  stock  in  any  of  theiii;  I  won  hi  rather  have  it  in  a  good  farm,  my«elf, 

would  rather  loan  money  on  a  good  American  farm  than  on  trust  certificates. 
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ly  Mr.   ui^KKK.i    Yoa  do  not   l)elif?ve  they  cjin  gain 
monoix>fy? — A.  Noi  I  do  not  think  so,    I  wmuThow  huve  a  notic 
wimelKMlv  in  America  smart  enough  to  do  business  in  spite  o 
n^mo<ly  that  .s*.*f  ms  ^mA  bIk**  cuti:<i  the  other  way. 

On  qaestion  49,  nun*- food  l&vm,  etc*,  yon  want  either  nationi 
uniform  State  I  e^  si  at  ion. 

Oil  ciue.Htiou  50,  in  relation  to  preventiTig  the  spreading  of 
doiJioHtii'  animals,  etc, — ^it  is  a  very  important  iniestion  at  the  pre 
differ  i»it  States  have  been  legislating  about  the  San  Jose  scale, 
nioh»;-i  '      got  up  an  nnneceaHnry  scare  al>ont.     It  is  a  dan|, 

no  111*  rous.  to  my  mind,  than  Kome  others  we  have  had 

The  d;i.*  . .  ,xi  ritaten  have  enacted  variousi  laws  wliich  are  a  very 
to  the  trade  of  the  nursierv'man  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  small  pi; 
There  is  lief  ore  Congress  now  a  bill » introduced,  I  think,  by  Reprei 
worth,  of  New  York,  which  puts  that  matter  entirely  in  charge  i 
of  Agriculture,  and  requires  an  inspection  of  all  stock  coming  fro 
tries  and  the  certificate  of  that  Department.     It  alsfv  req^uires  the 
tile  nuriif'ries  in  this  countrj'  and  the  i!*i«uing  of  a  certificate  liy 
allow  tliem  to  go  into  all  the  States.    There  should  be  a  law  of 
»eem8  necesnary  to  have  some  regulation,  because  I  do  not  think 
compel  uniform  State  legislation,  and  the  present  legislation 
States  is  a  very  t«?rions  hamper  to  agricultural  industry.    The 
Congress  is    generally  praised   by  the   more  intelligent   hortic 
entomologists,  some  of  them,  would  want  it  more  strict,  but  it  i 
and  would  be  quite  inexiH'UHive  and  probably  serve  the  purpose, 
pose  of  that  is  education  more  titan  anything  else, 

Q,  About  the  education  of  the  negro  race  in  the  South:  it 
beirore  us  a  few  <iays  ago  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  wh 
opport*inities  for  studjring  the  subject,  that  in  his  oi>inion  o 
negroes  in  the  South  have  deteriorated  since  tlie  civil  war, 
remained  stationary,  and  one-third  have  been  improved.  In  your 
a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  existing  ctindition?^A.  Well,  I  have  1 
less  of  the  South  than  probably  this  man  has  that  I  would  not 
make  the  statement.  It  is  only  within  20  years  that  I  ha 
mucii  of  thes<?  conditions,  atid  only  within  10  years  that  I  have  I 
ness  there  and  liave  come  closel>'  to  under stand'it .  I  think  aroimt 
and  towns  j>erhaps  the  negro  lias  deterii:»rated;  ho  has  come  Ua* 
with  white  folks,  and  if  he  has  learned  anything  bad  no  has 
deal  of  it  from  bad  whites,  I  can  see,  in  10  years  of  agricultural 
tion  of  Georgia,  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  negro — in  hi* 
ff  his  general  appearance,  and  in  his  efficiency  iu  that  set'tion  of  U 
are  right  in  tlie  Black  Belt,  among  the  plantation  darkies,  t  >f  coi 
to  a  little  town  of  2,500  inhabitants;  but  I  can  see  a  general  iitipi 
Tlie  old-time  darky  shows  more  politeness  than  the  younger  oni 
time  darky  is  vptv  courteous  to  everybody^  the  present-day  young 
deal  like  u^  w^ll^  t\>lVs  *        ' ^ 

1^.  (by  Mr.  PHiLLir-s.)  Is  that  not  nartially  to  be  atx^ounted  fo 
by  the  conditions  of  agricultural  workV— A.  P^itssibly  so.  Of  cou 
is  new  life  and  new  iden.s  they  are  bound  to  absorb  some  of  it. 

Q.  Are  there  quite  a  number  from  the  North  engaged  in  you 
S<imp.  The  original  plantations,  however,  were  develoiM^d  by  na 
and  one  of  the  largest  places  there  is  owned  anil  manageil  by  a  iih 
maji  >rity  of  the  oi'charda  are  owned  by  tlie  natives  there.  Tliere  i 
Northern  peoph-  there — ipnte  a  number  from  Ohio^but  these  a 
companies  owned  by  a  large  number  of  peo^>le  in  Oliio,  who  come 
a  .sort  of  picnic  in  tlie  \%nnter,  and  anotlwr  picnic  in  the  harvest  S4 

Q,  Do  you  think  they  are  improving  in  the  cotton  belt  as  rap 
where  they  have  diversified  interestst^— A,  The  negro  is  as  sim 
child  in  his  habits,  and  under  the  old  plantation  conditions  he  w 
the  care  of  his  master  and  his  family.  He  tix>k  care  of  them  mt 
way  as  he  did  his  own  children,  looked  after  them  in  their  little  '■ 
ness:  cared  for  them;  now,  being  tiinuHl  Iodise  by  himself,  he  proti 
of  the  training,  some  of  the  care  which  was  good  for  him  in  th 
and,  which  he  is  lacking  now%and  which  has  helped  deteriora 
extent, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kekkedy.)  Here  is  a  picture  which  compels  me  to 
(Beferring  to  pictnre  described  below,)  What  proportion  of  youi 
and  what  black? — A.  Throughout  the  whole  year,  in  the  tillage  of 
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&  black;  throughout  the  2  or  a  mouths  of  harvest  aeiiaon  it  ia  two-thirds  blAck 
i  one-third  white.  That  irictm-e  which  you  have  of  the  interior  of  the  packing 
id  s?how8  260  white  young  men  and  women  from  the  beet  families  of  Qeorgia, 
[ith  Carolina^  and  Alabama. 

J,  That  is  native  labor?— A.  Kative  white  labor;  some  of  them  came  from  the 
kte  University;  some  of  them  from  schools^echool-teacherH;  others  from  the 
aller  white  schools  and  colleges  of  the  3tat«;  but  they  are  mostly  a  high  class 
well'bred  Southern  people, 

J-  I  should  judge,  if  one  could  judge  by  this  picture,  that  they  are  a  very  intel- 
ent  class  of  labor?— A.  They  are  more  inteUigent  laborers  than  we  get  at  the 
irth  to  do  the  same  work. 

i,  (By  Mr.  FARt^UHAR.)  I  think  you  said  that  UO  per  cent  of  the  blacks  there 
rtj  engaged  in  agriculture?— A.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  intend  to.  I  thought  I  said 
It  90  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  labc>rer8  were  black. 

J,  Do  the  white  men  of  the  Sijuth  own  small  farms  and  go  into  agriculture  as 
kdily  as  the  black  man  does? — A,  Yes. 

J.  More  than  half  are  black  men?— A.  1  think  about  two-tMrds. 

J.  With  one-third  white,  what  are  the  ix'cupationp;  the  remaining  two-rhirds 

;  ft  li'^ing  by  ?— A.  Well,  many  of  them  get  a  Ii\aug  by  small  fariniiig,  but  I  did 

'  15  1'  liide  th«m  as  farmers :  they  are  working  for  themselves.    There  are  many 

ii-mers  working  for  themselves — working  daily  on  their  own  lands  in  com- 

ri  with  this  cheaper  negro  labor.    Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  others 

uit^rcantile  business,  in  all  professions,  and  all  branches  of  work. 

}.  Oinsidering  the  cheapness  of  labor  there — and  the  cheapness  of  it  ia  the 

itive  element.  r*f  course,  against  this  small  farmer — are  those  whites  able 

'  irt  themselves  in  decency  /    Are  thev  out  of  debt? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  white 

th  a  very  small  ca^)ital  in  the  S<:>uth,  in  agriculture,  is  seriously  at  a  disad- 

'  .     I  have  had  this  question  come  to  me  from  wlute  men  all  over  the 

States,  in  letters,  from  the  West,  about  moving  South— men  who  say  they 

u  scrape  together  $500  or  $1.0i)0.  and  would  like  to  go  down  there  and  do 'farm- 

?— and  they  ask  me  what  opportunity  there  is  for  their  working  oat  and  earning 

joney  when  not  engaged  in  their  own  work.     I  tell  them  that  their  oppor- 

s  very  limited,  because  they  must  put  thcmf+elves  in  competition  witfi  50 

ut  negro  labor,  which  will  work  12  or  14  hourb  a  day. 

the  liutlcMik  really  for  the  Southern  white  is  not  as  good  as  it  is  for  the 

.  ...  -A.  For  the  S«>uthem  white,  of  moderate  iutellieence  and  moderate  capi- 

I.  the  XMx>r  white  has  not  any  better  chance  than  the  black  man  that  I  can  see, 

d  fierhaps  not  aw  g<  kmI. 

Q.  In  agricultural  labor  do  tbey  work  together— the  whites  and  blacks?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  there  any  class  prejudice  aiipfu-ent?— A.  Very  little.  Occasionally  you 
l11  find  it,  but  very  little.  Of  course  they  do  not  come  in  contact  very  much  on 
*^  Slime  lines  uf  work,  but  there  is  no  general  objection. 

Q.  l»  it  the  tendency  of  the  whites  to  go  to  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  more 
an  tlie  black  race? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  any  more  t>o,  iFerause  he  can  go  to 
e  t/»wn  or  villiige  and  starve,  and  hr  coji  stay  i>n  the  farm  and  live, 
Q.  In  the  ordinary  mechanical  occupatif»ns  down  there — for  instance,  in  the 
lall  carpenter  WMrk,  and  evc;rythiug  of  that  kind,  in  your  smaller  towns — does 
«*  white  pri^dominate?— A.  No';  I  think  the  negro  rather  predominates  in  the 
lall  towns  in  that  class  of  work:  in  bricklaying,  carpentering,  and  blacksntitbing. 
V.  Do  thesf  blacks  acquire  any  land  at  all,  after  they  get  thrtaigh  witli  the 
^n*  liens  and  i  roo  liens? — A.  Yes.  They  are  steadily  getting  small  holding, 
nl  l.n^LiSr,..  ^ir,,ill  houses  of  their  own;  but  some  of  them  work  to  save,  accpiire 
(le  of  them  lose  it  after  they  get  along  a  little  while;  but  still 
1 1  gathei-ing  in  of  homes. 
Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  any  of  these  colored  people  that 
^e  e<lucated  in  Hampton  and  Tuskegee? — A.  Yes;  we  have  liad  a  number. 
Q.  What  was  your  experience  with  them? — A.  Well,  it  has  tieen  simply  that 
*t*y  are  satisfactor>',and  ill  some  instances  diaappointing;  but  n^mn  the  whole 
'"'■  have  been  intelligent  fellowK,  and  I  have  had  a  numlieT,  especially  from 
'  e,  of  ver>^  iiright  y^uug  men,  and  they  were  there  for  knowledge.'  They 
"^  tramp  lal>orei"s,  lo<jkin|^  ft>r  a  job.  and  we  employed  theixi,  and  in  a  little 
hiie  we  foimd  them  imiuiriiiginto  this,  that,  and  theother,  and  asking  questions; 
3d  we  found  that  tliey  came  there  tfj  get  a  practical  knowleilge  of  a  well- man- 
ned trait  farm;  they  were  there  for  the  schooling  itself  rather  than  for  the  wages 
^ed.  I  think  Booker  Washington  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  the  Btjuth. 
Q.  You  think  it  is  worthy  of  encouragement,  do  you? — A,  1  think  it  is  worthy 
[  every  encouragement  they  can  haver  lint  I  Itelit^vu  Booker  WasliiURtuii  isdning 
Lr  more  gf)od  than  the  Hampton  school  is. 
{Te^iuon y  closed. ) 
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HEABINOS    BEFORE   THE    INDUSTRIAL   COMMISilOM 


Washington,  D.  C,  Februari 

TESTIHOHT  OF  ME.  VICTOR  L  SPEAE, 

Fanner,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Tlip  commission  met  at  11  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairmaii  Phillips  presiding. 
I.  St>eiit\  farmer,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
f<»]li^\v<4,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  agriculture  being  followed: 

Q.  { By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  your  name,  and  where  is  your  resi 
Victor  L  8} mar.  Kan<ioli«lK  Vt. 

Q.  What  is  your  wcnpationV— A»  Farmer. 

U.  Have  you  occupied  nny  official  pcmitinn  in  rf^gard  tn  the  agricuUnrj 
ami  if  so,  what?— A.  Duiing  8  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  boa 
culture,  and  il  yeai's  was  secretary  and  statistical  secretary  of  the  boai 

Q.  What  18  your  iKisition  now?— A.  No  official  pos«itian  at  the  presei 

Q.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  Htate  any  information  you  h. 
own  way. — A.  Thcro  has  been  a  gradual  falling  oflf  in  the  nutnber 
employed  on  farms  in  Vermont  during  the  pfist  5U  years.  The  conditii 
now  HO  employed  arc  very  much  improved  over  former  conditions;  the 
buvK  more  of  the  necessities  of  life  than  in  former  years.  The  effc»ct  c 
ductiiUi  of  machinery  Im^  been  to  re([uire  less  men.  It  is  not  certain 
has  had  any  marked'elTect  on  the  quality  of  this  help.  In  the  matter 
1  mi*an  intelligence  and  capability  of  the  men  employed.  I  do  not 
avera^'e  farm  help  to-day  is  more  intelligent  and  more  capable  than  tl 
former  years. 

Q,  { By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  the  sons  of  farmers  hire  out  to  their  nmgl 
siiin*'  extent  that  they  did  40  or  50  years  ago?^ — A.  I  am  inclined  to  th! 

Q.  But  they  do  it  considerably  now,  I  suppose? — A.  Considerably,  i 
now;  but  as  far  back  as  I  can  recall,  I  would  say  there  is  le^ss  of'  th 
labor  than  there  was  yO  or  95  years  ago. 

Q,  1h  there  any  more  eitiploymeiit  of  Canadian  French,  who  come  in  i 
ing  and  harve.stmg  seiison,  than  there  was  HTt  or  40  years  ago?^A*  1  d 
tlierc  is.  The  help  that  has  eouie  in  for  spicial  seasons  of  lata  yea] 
mor«?  Norwegian  help  and  Polanders,  and  that  class,  than  Canadians. 

(J.  They  come  to  reside,  do  they  not, as  a  general  thing? — A.  Genen 
stay  through  the  year,  and  in  quite  a  gnnd  many  cases  they  become  1 
aiiil  Hiake  penjianent  liomes. 

Tlic  emplo\iuent  of  lal_M>r  on  Vermont  farms  is  qnita  constant.  1 
liltlc  transient  lalwr  emploved.  The  hours  of  labor  on  the  farm  avf 
10:  on  dairv  farms,  where  there  are  many  chores  to  do,  it  would  probal 
12  hnnrs.  Farm  labor  averages  about  10  months  employment  per  yea 
portion  of  it  will  Vie  employed  through  the  year,  and  the  talance  for?  o: 
making. in  my  estimate,  an  average  of  about  10  months. 

There  is  no  marked  tendency  at  the  present  rim*^  to  seek  emplr»j-m€ 
tions  nther  than  a^jriicultnre.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  great  drift  1 4  j 
the  State  and  from  tlit*  farm  that  has  characterized  the  Eljistem  State 
m«»rit  with  them,  in  the  past,  has  largely  passed  away.  I  think  the 
that  is  that  the  opportunities  in  other  lines  of  industry  are  not  as  gi 
Wi'rr  :J0  or  40  years  ago,  and  that  the  condition  of  things  is  qmte  well 
in  Vt'rmont  at  the  present  time. 

Q,  There  is  more  tendency  then  for  the  young  men  who  are  reared  ( 
ff>lL  )W  farming  as  an  w^cupal  ion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  stay  on  the  hoirie  farm  or  in  the  neigborhood  than  to  go 
I  tnink  there  is  a  very  decided  improvement  or  change  in  that  diree 
past  10  years. 

Q.  Do  vou  not  think  that  has  been  helped  also  by  the  very  general  if 
of  agricultural  mac]iinery?--A.  Yes;  farming  has  Iwcome  less  drudgery ; 
a  business  in  consequence  of  improved  machinery  and  improved  nn 
there  is  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  neci?ssary, 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  will  be  further  encouraged  by  the  build  in 
roads,  so  as  to  make  social  opportunities  on  farms  and  also  the  busi: 
tunities  better  than  they  are  now?— A.  Without  any  doubt,  and  I 
building  of  our  country  roads  and  of  electric  roads  through  Vemiont 
be  an  important  consideration  in  the  next  20  years.  That  does  away 
of  th«'  isolation  of  farm  life. 

In  the  matter  of  wages,  there  is  no  pay  day  agreed  upon  orjpracticed 
help.  Those  emph»yed  usually  contract  for  a  specific  time.  They  are  ] 
as  it  is  needed,  and  the  Unal  settlement  is  made  at  the  expiration  of  tb 
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Tlie  inaxiiDUiu  price  p»id  is  about  $275  p*>f  ypftf »  with  board  and  wft^liin?-  and 

room,  and  their  living  really.     From  t1>i  "to  a  vt?r>  un, 

acx^ordinj^  to  the  ability  of  the  lab4irer»  ^  to  earn  i  Ues 

their  board  and  care^  but  I  should  say  foi  iauiv  naupt  i».ni  lalx>r  that  >»  ►"  would 
be  a  niiniinnin  price. 

Q,  l»  thi*  compensation  a1mo«tt  always  made  in  money?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  There  is  no  store-order  system  or  anything  of  tliat  kind  prevalent  on  Ver- 
mont farms,  is  there? — A.  Not  to  any  extent.  Latxir  is  usually  paid  for  in  cash. 
Considerable  work  is  eichanijed  bv  fanners  during  the  busy  season,  during  the 
season  of  com  harvesting.  The  tilling  of  silos  is  usually  done  by  exchange  of 
help  very  largely  thrtmgh  a  neighborhood.  Except  at  tbese  times' the  matter  of 
excliange  of  worV  U  not  ver>*  important. 

There  are  but  few  fn^-- '-^^  ^^lat  provide  tenant  houses.  On  such  as  are  supplied 
the  rent  i^  u.^ually  rer  h  rent  of  $2  to  $-1  a  month. 

There  is  consideraltS  ,_;  of  farms  on  shares,  but  the  practice  of  renting 

for  the  fixed  rental  is  on  the  increase.  There  ia  no  regiHation  in  regard  to  loans 
to  tenant;?.  Usually  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  are  quite  independent  of  each 
otber. 

Q,  When  farms  are  rented  on  shares  about  what  are  the  usual  terms? — ^A,  The 
ritual  requirement  in  share  renting  is  for  the  tenant  to  su|»ply  the  lal  k  »r  ntressary  to 
conduct  the  buninet^s.  The  farmr-r  supplies  the  frtrui  and  stock,  aTul  the  tools  and 
maf'hinery:  and  outside  exiienses.  like  grain  bills  and  necessary  repairs^  are  shared 
equally  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord;  and  then  the  income  rrom  the  farm  is 
divided  efiually. 

Q.  How  about  fertilizers  and  saeds? — A,  Tbo^e  are  shared  equally  between  the 
tenant  and  landlord. 

The  immi:  tning  to  Vermont  as  farm  laborers  are  principally  Cima- 

dians  and  N  -. 

Q,  (By  R^iMv  .  jiuitive  Otjen,)  Where  do  these  Norwegians  come  from?  Are 
they  from  abroad  nr  sr>me  locality  in  this  country?— A.  Tlioy  usually  come  from 
Swe*ien  and  Nonvay  direct.  They  are  st^jured  through  the  immigiation  bureau 
at  Boston  or  New  York,  or  some  jjort  where  they  have  their  agent*.  A  farmer 
fiends  there  and  orders  his  help,  and  they  are  shii>j>ed  to  him. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  locating  therewmianently?— A-  Yea,  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  these  men  to  work  several  years  ror  a  farmer,  c<»mmencing  at  a  low  price,  as 
they  are  strange  to  our  language,  to  our  customs,  and  are  not  very  valuable  the 
first  year,  and  continuing  in  this  service  until  they  command  better  wages,  and 
then,  bv  becoming  land  owners,  they  settle  there  as  nermanent  residents. 

Q.  Tfeey  make  gorxl  help,  do  they?— A.  Very  good  n«>lp. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke,)  Good  citizens?— A.  Good  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARgtTHAR, )  How  long  is  it  since  the  Norwegian  immigrants  came 
into  Vermont?— A,  Well,  I  should  say  about  10  years  since  they  commenceil  to 
come  that  way.    There  has  been  mr»re  of  it  in  the  past  4  or  5  years. 

O.  Do  they  come  in  sufficient  numbei'S  to  colonize,  in  a  measure,  or  are  they 
isolated? — A.  Tliey  are  tsolat<id.  They  corae  there  now  altogether  through  the 
application  of  farmers  to  these  agences  for  farm  help  in  the  spring  time,  and 
they  will  C43me  several  in  a  town,  usually.  Farmers  will  get  together,  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  neighbors,  or  three  or  four,  and  corres^iond  with  the  agency  and  get 
these  men  sent  to  them;  but  there  is  no  colonization,  no  disposition  among  these 
men  to  colonize,  srj  far  as  I  have  noticed. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  immigrants  have  families?— A.  Not  very  many, 
They  are  mostly  young  men  when  they  come  here,  and  some  of  them  have  fami- 
lies that  follow  later. 

Q.  How  are  they  divided  b^  to  sex?— A,  Well,  in  Vermont,  more  men  tban 
women  come. 

Q.  But  there  are  quite  a  number  of  domestics  la  the  Scandinavians?— *A.  Yes* 
They  are  getting  Scandina\dan  help  in  the  house  more  than  formerly.  Thoy  are 
pretty  well  Ukea  as  help, 

Q.  Do  they  show  any  <lesire  to  migrate  farther  West  where  Norwegiati  and 
Scandinavian  colonies  are.  or  are  they  satisfied  with  the  conditions  where  they 
are? — A,  Usually  they  have  been  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  conditions  as  they 
found  them.  Occasionally  they  will  niove  off,  but  they  have  been  pretty  steady 
help,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed. 

<J.  What  advantages  are  held  out  to  these  pckople  to  ae quire  land^  that  is,  the 
prices  of  land,  or  rentals? — A.  The  price  of  farm  lands  in  Vermont  in  many 
localities  is  vei-y  low,  and  thes<?  ])er>ple  are  not  particular  about  their  social 
advantages  and  the  other  considerations  that  would  influence  the  Vennonter — 
the  American — and  they  sacrifice  those  and  take  some  of  the  remote  farms  that 
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are  several  miles,  perhiips.  frnm  school  or  poert-olBoe  or  rmUroad,  and  t 
are  abtained  for  a  ^  price. 

Q.  Have  you  any  i  knowing  whether  the  conditions  and  adi 

Vennoiit  are  aljout  tH|u:il  U)  those  in  the  West.  Bay  in  Mintiesotaf  tt 
and  elsewhere? — A,  I  am  Inclined  to  tlunk  that  they  are  better. 

Q.  In  thHEa.^emSttttes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Clarke.)  Particularly  in  Vermont,  which  is  more  f 
soiuo  other  States? — A.  ThiR  doe«  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  Vermont  pi 
but  I  would  say  that  from  a  recent  trip  through  tae  West,  with  an  e 
this  conflition  of  things  and  the  pncea  of  land  m  that  section^  I  am  ful 
that  there  in  no  farm  land  as  productive  and  cheap  as  the  lands  t 
bought  in  the  East,  and  particularly  in  Vermont. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Pbilups.)  You  spealc  of  young  men  eominj?  chiefly  as 
Now*  do  these  young  men  marr\*  Auierican  girls,  or  those  of  their  o 
ality,  as  a  rule  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  give  the  rule.     I  have  a 
w^ayg,  and  for  the  State  I  should  not  know  where  to  put  it.    I  am 
thiTik  that  more  of  them  man^^  their  own  nationality. 

Q.  Tlien  yoxi  have  ^fpoken  of  the  Polanders.  Now%  would  you  care 
comparison  between  the  natii  malitie.s  as  to  efficiency  in  the  help  on  the 
My  judgment  is  that  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  J  as  a  class,  are  tb< 
that  we  have  to-day.  Polandc^rs  have  been  very  satisfactory,  too; 
past  3  or  4  years  they  have  lMr>en  on  the  increase,  but  they  are  m 
aeeiTable  a  class  of  people  as  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Cf.ARKE.)  Do  yon  know  al>out  the  relative  proporti --- 
ei^  element  aud  the  native  element  in  Vermont  at  the  present  tin 
tricts?— A.  I  think  the  native  help  is  several  times  more  than  t^-  _  . 
tshould  not  know  just  where  to  place  the  pro^wrtion. 

In  regard  to  illiteracy  of  these  immigrants:  Quite  a  good  many  o 
unable  to  rea^i  and  write;  a  good  many  more  than  there  would  be  of 
XMH>ple. 

(j.  (By  Jlr.  PtilLLil^/)  That  is.  to  read  and  \%Tite  their  own  h 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAngrBAit. )  How  many  Poles  do  you  have  there  in  you 
farmers,  or  on  farm  landM  ?— A,  Well,  I  can  not  tell  for  the  State  how : 
are,  but  I  know  they  bring  in  quite  a  gtxxl  many  invoices  of  them  ev 
I  find  them  flattered  around, 

Q.  Are  they  unually  of  the  fann  lalmring  class  of  Europe,  those  Pc 
himply  lalKirerH  that  adopt  farming? — A.  I  have  an  idea  they  are  fron 
in  their  own  countrj^ 

There  is  no  markerl  teiideiicv  to  colonize,  to  preserve  foreign  custom 
farm  laborers,  and  I  am  unable  to  note  any  marked  inftitince  on  our  i 
by  reason  of  this  immigration. 

There  is  no  colored  labor  of  any  importance. 

The  school  age  of  children  is  from  5  to  18  years. 

The  present  system  of  education  provides  for  the  education  of  all  ch 
it  i«  fairly  siifficient  for  the  people.  They  ought  to  have  it  a  good  deal 
ho)>e  it  will  l>e,  but  every  pupil  in  the  State  is  provided  for  at  public 
they  can  reach  our  schooL«, 

The  cuniculum  of  our  public  schools  is  not  arranged  with  ?o>^- 
reference  to  agiieulture,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  business,    Oiu' 
cultural  education  is  supplie^l  at  our  agricnltaral  college  and  exper 
That  is  all  of  the  agricultural  eilucation  that  we  have  provided  tor, 

Q.  How  th«)rongh  is  that  education  at  your  agricultural  college  and  t 
station?— A.  Well,  it  is  a  very  thorough  course,  and  they  liave  a  s|>e 
that  haw  lie  en  in  operation  for  the  last  4  or  5  yearti,  knoivn  a^  a  dairy  y 
runs  1  nioTith  or  6  weeks  each  winter,  and  gives  special  int*truction  in 
of  clairy  work,  handling  ot  milk,  making  butter,  and  testing  of  milk. 
t4:*chnical  education  io  the  Hoe  of  dairying.    Their  agiicuitural  c^^n^ '- 
slowly  gaining  in  ntudentfl  and  in  effectivenens.  and,  I  think,  in  , 
and  ifl  regarded  with  good  favor,  I  think,  by  the  people  of  the  iSi 
t-cMlay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fanners*  institutes  in  Vermont?— A,  Yes;  w,e  ha 
system  of  fanners'  institutes,  covering  3  months  of  each  winter.  Frc 
fanners'  meetings  are  held  in  d liferent  localiti(?s  and  special  instnicti* 
in  various  lines. 

Q,  Has  your  State  kmrd  of  agriculture  any  ofBcial  contract  with  the 
institutes,  or  witlithe  iigricultural  college? — *A.  No  c*>ntract  with  the  aj 
college,  but  the  l»oard  of  agriculture  has  full  control  of  the  institute  i? 
aH  managed  under  their  direction. 
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\.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  there  »  St4ite  grange  in  Vermont,  or  IfX'sil  j^muiBrffs?— 
Yes, 

1.  Do  they  discuss  agricttltaral  tuipics,  practical  a^cnltnre,  considerably? — A. 
U,  to  some  extent*  The  grange,  sn  far  as  I  know  it,  and  I  am  a  member'of  the 
er,  is  mcjfre  of  a  eooial  bnsinese  organization  than  it  is  strietly  edncational. 
»  farmers'  institntes  are  held  ver>'  largely  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  gmnge. 
?y  help  to  g^t  otit  items  of  interest  to  the  farmers. 
\,  Is  there  a  Vermont  Dairymen's  Asao<:*iation? — A,  Yes. 

\.  And  that  holds  meetings? — A.  Once  a  year  it  has  an  annnal  meeting,  about  a 
lys'  session.  It  has  a  very  large  exhibit  of  dairy  prtnlncts,  and  has  as  good 
•nt  as  can  be  secured  anywhere  for  instruction  iti  dairy  matters. 
}»  Ls  there  a  Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Brc-eders'  Association? — A.  There  is, 
i.  And  they  jnve  special  att^^ntion  to  all  p<:>int5  of  interest  and  instruction  con- 
ning that  industry? — A.  Yes;  nearly  every  branch  of  industry  has  its  organi- 
ion  in  Vermont. 

L  Is  there  a  Horse  Breeders'  Association? — A.  There  is — Bee  Keepers*  Aasoci- 
m:  PoultTjnruen'9  Assixnation;  Maple  Sugar  Association. 

\,  Members  of  thos<^  asstx!iation8  usually  Mtn<ly  th*'  Hiibjects  profoundly,  do  they 
\  and  expjund  their  views  at  their  meetings?— A.  Yes;  and  they  ordinarily 
ng  together  findings  of  the  particnlar  class  of  work  that  they  are  engaged  in 
I  get  the  best  talent  that  is  to  be  secured  for  instruction;  and  we  have,  in  addi- 
1  to  that,  in  agricultural  lines,  a  system  of  State  fairs  that  covers  the  State— 
bably  15  or  20.  I  do  not  remember  the  exa<*t  number — and  a  Stat-e  fair;  and 
St  of' the  coiinties  and  localities  hav«'  their  fairs. 

J.  Lh  scientifii^  agriculture  studied  in  these  associations  a  good  deal — ^^the  mat- 
of  tlv*  T-.^-tT.  .d  .V  ..  L„  |i,»tj  Qf  breeds  and  of  food  crops,  forage*  crpps, and  fer- 
zers.  .  and  all  that?— A.  Perhaps  it  would  not  cover  all  of 

X,    K  M 1  dies  with  great  c^re  the  questions  that  concern  their 

"ticular  line  **f  business.  The  horse  breeders,  for  example,  would  make  a  very 
irougb  investigation  and  study  of  the  matter  of  breeding  horses  and  their 
e.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  dairymen,  and  they  would  not  only  take  the 
ry  but  would  Uike  the  product  of  the  dairy;  and  these  organizations  may  all 
considered  as  lines  of  specialty  in  the  work  that  they  have  taken  up. 
J.  Are  you  at  present  manager  of  the  Vermont  Maple  Su^r  Association?— -A. 
in. 

^.  Give  us  a  little  description  of  that  industry,  the  extent  of  it,  and  the  se^i»oii 
It,  and  markets  for  the  products.— A.  The  maple -sugar  industry  of  Vermont  is 
considerable  proportions.  Out  of  5iJ,0<MJ.iXMJ  X'ounds  that  is  produced  in  the 
iite<l  States,  our  census  reports  15.0(K>.OOi)  to  Vermont.  It  is  an  industry  that 
auH  an  income  to  t\m  Vermont  farmers  of  from  Sl,U<>0,l^W  to  $l,50<>,()00  a  year, 
nrding  to  the  year, 

Maple  sugar  is  produced,  as  I  suppose  all  here  know,  from  the  sap  of  the  maple 
e,  and  in  the  months  i>f  March  and  April  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Vermont 
mate  make  it  iK>ssible  to  get  a  very  tine  pr«>duct  of  maple  sugar  thrfiugh  the 
le  of  making  it.  The  nights  are  cold  and  days  are  crisp,  and  this  peculiar 
atber  is  a  necessity  to  fine  goods.  The  maple-su^ar  industrv  has  undergone 
*at  changes  in  the  jiast  iO  or  TA\  years,  and  touav  it  is  made  witn  as  mucli  exact- 
^  and  with  as  much  sldll  jih  is  employed  in  toe  production  of  any  article  of 

^     T.-e  that  I  can  call  to  mind.     It  used  to  be  boiled  out  of  doors,  in  the  wtiods, 
Iron  kettle,  where  everything  could  get  mixed  with  the  sap — the  charcoal 

. .  . .  vt  s  r.f  th  •'  U  )rest — and  make  a  dark,  rather  strong  preparation ,  that  we  would 
rdly  t  *  i  l:  M  i  '  as  maple  sugar  to-day.  With  our  best  operatoi's  the  maple  sugar 
liaadlrl  WIT  ti  ;is  much  care  as  the  milk  from  a  dairy  cow  from  the  time  that  it  is 
awn  until  it  is  put  on  the  mai'ket  as  butter.  Maple  sap  is  almost  as  suscejitible 
contamination  as  milk  is,  and  the  finest  goods  can  not  l>e  made  without  great 
re.  From  this  I  mean  that  this  sap  must  Is^  gathered  immediately  after  it  has 
me  from  the  trees  and  must  be  evaporated  immediately,  and  put  into  condition 
r  market.  If  any  length  of  time  is  allowed,  if  it  is  expose^l  to  the  air,  it  loses 
!  delicate  fine  flavor  and  loses  its  light,  bright  color, 

Q.  Of  what  materials  are  buckets  and  evai>orators  composed? — A.  The  buckets 
e  metal,  usually,  to-day. 

Q.  That  is,  tin  plate? — A.  Tin.  A  great  many  use  wooden  bucket*.  Tliey  are 
nally  good  if  they  are  well  painted.  The  evaporators  used  are  made  of  tin,  and 
^r  gathering  taufcs  are  lufide  of  galvanized  iron  very  largely,  an<i  the  sap  is 
'billed  every  time  that  it  is  triuched,  from  tlie  time  it  is  taken  from  the  buckets 
itil  it  is  put  up  in  cans  for  market,  excluding  everj^  outside  infiuence. 
%  Is  the  evapoi'ating  done  in  sugarhouses  or  out  of  doorsV^A.  It  is  done  in 
igarhouses,  protected  from  any  bad  conditions  of  the  weather  or  storms. 
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If 


Q,  Am  the  evupiNutorft  luramrcHl  with  rompartments.  so  that  the  ssf 
onff  «?!tjd  iind  cuniepout  idrnnii!    '       '^  ^?— A.  Yi  -     ^^      --     ^^^ 

tit*  in  the  f!!%^}i|>iinitor  foom  UU'  '  antn  it 

JO  f..  1-  ...ir.nt  .^;  it  takes abou.  ....  -  *^^>-  -^^^^  • 

ev  1' other;  and  it  fth«>  byt 

r*  ■»  :  side  of  the  evaporu 

Thifn  wimt  is  done  with  the  tsirui*? — A,  Tlit^  r^iiuif  is>  put  mto  ca 


hJiii 


ti^ulitlv  to  pxc-ln^f  the  air,  and  pat  npon  the  market  in  that  condition. 


ThewTi 


ited  that  way?— A.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  cookrd  ii 
II  cakes  or  in  wooden  or  tin  paik,  and  the  sngar  th 


i>r^  liij  <i).^tomer8  has  lazigelv  gone  to  the  big  sirup  houses  oi 
and  Eiuit,  to  be  mixed  with  glooose  Sim  cane  sngar  fur  the  use  of  tl 


A,  (Interrapting.)  Verm< 


prubiic. 

Q.  (Br  Mr.  Philupb.)  And  sold 
Mmp, 

Q.  Now,  is  there  mnch  of  that  done  in  Vermont?  Is  there  mnch  m 
adtilteration? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  mixing  in  Vermont.  We  ha 
strict  law  against  doing  it.  and  if  a  person  was  suspected  of  it  or  kno¥ 
he  would  1m?  proi^ecnteil  in  15  minutes. 

0  w,n  ^*>  <|Tmntity.  U  there  more  sold  a;^  simp  nr  as  sngar? — A 
pi  ^  sugar  to  1  scdd  a«  simp. 

1  "mms  repirt  of  which  yon  speak,  showing  the  prodnc 
so                        --     Did  tLat  include  simp  and  sngar  both? — A.  Yes;  1 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,)  What  is  the  extent  of  the  sngar  maple  in  tl 
Vi*rmont?— A.  It  covers  the  entire  State,  practically. 

Q.  Is  your  sngar  making  all  over  the  State  of  Vermont?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  extend  to  any  other  State  near  bv  yon?— A.  Yes.  New  Yorl 
the  se* ■<  »i !  1  Tit  T  -'  -^t  ami  >ant  uf  maple  sugar,  Ohio  produces  about  fl.O(  K),(X 
New  II  produces  Bome.    In  fact,  I  think  some  22  or  25  State 

morefif  i>Ie  sugar. 

y.  Do  yuu  plant  sngar  groves  for  the  pnrjjose  of  producing  sap  from 
5  or  are  they  natives?— A.  Tbey  are  natives. 

Q,  You  have  not  yet  ^v»t  to'plantiiig  new  orchards? — ^A.  Not  to  any  e 
I  has  l>een  <ione  in  a  few  jsectionH,  and  ought  to  Ik^  done  more,    A  great  n 

I  been  planted  by  the  roadside.    Those  serve  a  double  purpose — for  shac 

f  ^^^^  pnrnosej?. 

^  Q,  (By  Mr.  PHOXIPS,)  In  the  planting  of  sngar  orchards  bow  long  i 

thev  mature  sixfflcieiitly  to  be  utilized? — A.  Well,  Ji"»  to  40  years.    They 
be  farge  treew  then,  but  thpy  could  be  used  to  s^ome  extent, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  How  much  revenue  cnuld  be  brought  from 
sugar  maple,  or  have  you  any  figures  in  respect  to  the  product  that  wo 
relative  idea  of  the  difference  l)etween  the  profitableness  of  sugar  map) 
other  fTops? — ^A.  The  average  proiluct  of  a  maple  tree  in  sngar  is  abonl 
a  year.  vur\ing  from  1  pouud  to  5  or  6;  3  ia  a  fair  average.  And  on 
would  not  he  advisable  t<i  have  more  than  :J0  or  K)  trees.  Thirty  trees 
plenty.  When  thty  g^et  to  be  50  years  old  you  could  figure  that  an  ac 
that  is  well  devoted  to  sugar  maples  should  produce  in  the  vicioity  of  1 
of  sugar  a  vear. 

Q.  YBv  Mr.  PiniJ.iPsJ  And  about  what  in  the  average  price  of  that?- 
ifl  a  hard  matter  to  determine.  It  varies  from  .1  cents  a  pouud  to  15,  ac^ 
the  skill  with  which  it  i.s  made  and  the  f^kill  in  marketing.  Maple  - - 
varied  in  its  character  and  its  appearance.  I  have  spoken  of  the  1; 
of  making.  We  still  have  a  large  amount  of  sugar  that  is  made  car  .  . 
exixtft<:^d  to  bad  utTUOspheric  conditious;  it  is  made  with  poor  utensils,  a 
duces  a  black  and  rather  an  unsightly  product  for  nmrkot.  We  have  : 
up  th  rriiigli  to  our  fine  product,  which  we  are  very  proud  of.  These  coar 
the  fhirk,  unmarkettible  goods — are  the  ones  that  are  s?old  at  5  or  6  cent 
in  ordinary  yeai's,  and  go  to  the  sirup  houses.  Too  large  a  pro^^MDrtion  of 
made  tr)-day  is  of  that  quality. 

Q.  Art'  there  man  v  farms  given  up  solelv  to  the  product  of  sugar?— A. 
it  is  H  Hid  I*  issue.  The  sugar  season  only  lasts  about  3  to  B  weeks,  and  i 
to  Vermont  farmers  as  impoi'tant  as  any  line  of  industry'  that  they  ar» 
in,  with  the  exception  of  dairpng.  The'  income  of  the  \  ermont  farmei 
sugar  w*n'ks  is  practically  so  much  added  revenue.  He  does  not  have  t 
a  dollar  for  materials  to  operate  with:  his  wood  is  on  his  fann.  and  it  c 
sea.son  when  there  is  not  very  nmch  else  he  can  do  that  will  bring  a  cai 
so,  for  that  reason,  it  becomes  very  imp<jrtant  and  more  of  an  object  t^ 
mont  farmer  than  the  amount  ijf  revenue  received  wtaild  indicate  at  fir 
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the  production  ol  our  butter  we  pav  out  so  much  money  for  Western  grain 
tM]»tuetinie^  we  do  not  know  wbetner   the  mill  or  the  commiBedon  house 

Ti*^  are  the  largest. 

Mr.  Ci^arkej  Sugar  making  is  usually  rej^arded  ss  a  vf  =  Tit 

-n  for  the  season  that  it  la**!**,  is  it  not.  and  much  tmjoyed  so<  ;  it* 

jr    -A.  Yes;  it  isaseaaon  of  craiM^  -    ''    sncial  interest.     Every  .^u^^ii  tamii, 

ly.  ha  4  it^  sujjar  parties.     Youul  id  r>ld  meet  there  for  a  little  visit- 

eatiuK  new  4*ugar.    There  is  ji  In  l.    .....   st  in  it. 

(By  Keprt'sentative  Lortmek.  )  Are  the  maple  |4T0ves  ufted  for  pasturage? — 
'o  quite  an  extent.    A  great  many  are  in  the  imsture;  scime  are  in  the  for* 
The  growth  of  manle  trees  on  land  does  uot  prevent  the  production  of 
iderahh.*  ft-e^l  for  ^t'X'K. 

le  matt+^r  of  tHxiiti^Ju  of  agTicnlturul  property — I  will  simplv  say  that  all  the 
erty  of  th«*  ajtcricuUuri.st  i^  taxetl  where  tliey  can  find  it.  There  is  no  partio 
-"  '.T'^stion  I  have  to  make  in  tliis  connet;tion. 

Mr.  FARgcH^R.)  In  then*  any  <niuplamt  among  the  farmers  of  Ver- 
Jit  they  are  taxed  more  than  other  classses? — A.  Oh,  yesi   it  would  he 
Ltural  if  every  cla.s8  did  not  complain  on  taxation. 

Are  these  things  diiicussed  at  your  inj^titute  cjr  your  meetings  of  farmers?— 

liey  are.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discu^on  for  the  past  10  years  in 

nunt;  a  great  deal  of  dissatififaetion — nohoily  has  jsolved  tne  question  for 

'i    Vermont  farmers  especially — over  the  taxation  of  the  mnrtga^e  and  the 

■  u^  bt>th.     They  call  it  up  there  a  system  of  dtjuble  taxation,  and  they 

4  to  find  uut  a  way  Uv  avoid  it;  but  we  have  not  eot  out  of  it  yet.     That 

!  tfkxatiou  brings  a  very  ^eat  burden  upon  the  farmers,  and  especially 

1'  r8  that  are  in  aebt  for  tht-ir  holding. 

»e  prices  of  agricultural  proilncti*:  This  ia  mainly  due  to  the  development  of 

Wej^tem  country  and  the  largely  increased  and  cheaijened  production.     The 

me  in  the  value  of  trtnii  lands  has  followed  as  a  natural  result  of  the  cause 

re  stated.     The  iiroductious  of  the  faiins  have  become  so  cheap  that  in  some 

a  it  ha.s  not  l>een  proti table  to  operate  them, 

(By  Mr.  Clakkf..  )  What  are  the  nearest  large  markets  for  Vermont  farm 
liKti?— A.  Th^  main  market  for  Vermont  farm  products  in  Bi>ston, 

Do  yi:>u  know  how  railroad  rates  compare  between  Vermont  and  Boston  and 
ei  and  Boston? — A,  I  can  not  tell  you  detiuitely.    I  think  they  are  somewhat 

but  not  very  much. 

le  decline  of  value  of  farm  lands  has  followed  as  a  result  of  this  development 
je  West,  and  I  am  v*f  the  opinion  that  the  value  has  jBfone  so  low  at  the  present 
?  that  the  cheapt'st  lands  in  the  country  are  here  in  tlie  East,  have  gotten 
w  their  normal  value  as  compared  with  these  Western  land.-*. 
.  About  what  is  th»'  avirag*'  per  a<^^?re  of  Vermont  farm  lands  at  the  present 
??— A»  That  would  be  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  l>ecause  the  valne 
es  so  much.     The  value  of  our  farm  lands  would  range  from  $5  an  acre  up  to 

Fifty  d<tllars  would  be  about  the  limit  for  our  best  farms. 
.  What  would  be  the  price  of  good  meadow  farms  near  some  of  the  large 
ns,  eiay  in  the  Otttr  CYeek  Valley.  Lake  Chamidain  Valley,  and  Winot^ki 
ley.  in  the  neighlx irh» »od  of  Richmond?— A.  Probably  $:i()  or  $10  an  acre. 
,  Can  you  buy  «oirie  of  the^se  farms  tor  $'^0U  an  acre?— A,  I  have  a  fann  for 
rjiov  4  miles  from  yt.  Albans,  formerly  ijwued  by  J.  A.  Bedard.  That  was 
in  my  hands  a  short  time  ago  t<i  Mt*ll  at  ^HO  an  acre, 

>.ClVrkr.  I  |>ersunally  know  <>f  farms  near  Richmond  which  probably  can 
hn  Ixjught  for  ^L*(K>  an  acre. 

he  Witness.  Undoubtedly  there  are  such  farms,  but  it  might  be  a  question  it 
an  cituld  get  SlilK*  an  acre  if  he  wanted  tn  sell  it. 

.  (By  Mr.  Phillu^.)  Will  you  state  about  what  farms  were  usually  worth 
»r  441  years  ago? — A.  I  can  not  state  that. 

.  Would  you  .sui>pose  there  has  Imen  a  decline  **f  a  third  or  one-half  in  Ver- 
it,  on  the  average,  in  the  last  2~y  years,  in  farm  laud? — A.  Yes;  one*half. 
|.  A  decline  of  about  one-half  >— A.  I  think  so. 

(.  ( By  Mr .  F A  rq  u  h  a  r . )  W  hat  is  t h e  ( ;  har acter  of  your  $5  farms? — A .  Those  are 
ally  some  distance  fi*om  tf>wn  and  from  school,  and  have  social  disiid vantages, 
ae  of  them  are  rather  rough  and  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  farm 
L^hinery.  and  a  gi'eat  many  of  them  are  quite  fertile  and  prmluctive  farujr^.  In 
t,  I  know  of  farms  that  can  be  liought  for  ^'>  an  acre  which,  from  the  hiuiple 
tter  of  production,  would  rate  very  high;  but  it  is  their  situation  and  the  fact 
t  thoy  have  not  been  smoothed  up  and  adaiited  to  the  use  of  farm  machinery 
tch  has  come  into  use  in  the  last  20  years. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  PHii^Lirs.)  Homewhnt  uway  from  ruili'oailH  un«l  uiHrket^.  ] 
p4)tie?— A.  Yc*«:  that  haa  had  a  great  infltumce. 

As  to  iiu?rei*«t?  in  acreage,  I  would  say  that  the  acreage  in  Vermont  has  be 
the  decrease.  There  are  not  as  many  acres  tilled  tx>-day  an  there  were  40 
ago.  A  great  many  of  those  farms  that  were  hx-ate-d  »ome  dit^tance  from 
and  !*ch*x>l  are  used* to-day  as  pastnree;  they  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
wher«  the  home  W4^  more  favorably  lot*ated.  Some  of  them  are  being  de 
princiiiiliy  to  the  growth  of  timber,  but  the  acres  tilled  have  declined  to  qn 
extent.  There  is  no  bonanza  fanning  in  Vermont  properly  ho  called.  W€ 
quite  a  good  many  stock  farms,  wealthy  men  that  have  come  there  for  the  pt 
of  developing  9C»me  line  of  farm  animals:  bnt  the  t»onanza  farm  as  it  is  kiio 
the  West  doe**  nrjt  eidst  in  Vermont. 

The  matter  of  prmlnction:  Vermont  produces  a  snrplns  of  nearly  all  a^ 
tnral  products  except  grain.  The  low  cost  of  jjrains  in  the  Western  Stati 
led  to  buying  instead  of  raising  wheat,  corn,  and  oats. 

Q.  (By  Mr>  Farquhar.)  Do  you  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  Western  eorr 
to  raise  it?    Does  it  come  to  that  analysis  at  last.— A.  There  is  a  dlff- 
opinion  among  ub.     I  think  it  is  cheaper  to  rai^  it.    It  depends  a  good 
man's  situation.     The  same  rule  will  not  hold  for  every  fanner  and  under  a^ 
ditions;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  farmers  are  coming  to  the  belie 
it  is  better  to  till  more  and  to  raise  more  themselves  and  buy  a  little  less, 
is  no  State,  as  I  contend  and  believe,  that  can  pri>duce  com  any  more  cli 
than  Vermont  can  in  our  best  hx^alities  to-day.    I  believe  the  chean  lands  tl 
have  there  and  the  present  methods  of  cultivation  and  tiOage  make  the  eoe 
bushel  of  com  but  little  more  in  Vei*mont  than  it  is  in  Iowa,  and  we  ca 
afford  t^i  freiglit  it  from  Iowa  and  |»ay  for  it  besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  thmk  that  is  e<|uallvtrueof  oataand  barley 
No:  it  would  Ix*  about  true  of  barley.  The  raising  of  oats— there  have  been  ] 
iar  conditions  in  the  past  10  years  attending  that  cron  that  have  made  il 
unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  know  but  some  element  of  tne  si^il  has  been  rei 
that  is  nec^fisary  in  perfecting  the  oat  crop;  the  oat  crop  has  not  been  very] 
able  as  a  role. 

Q.  Is  Vermont  a  goo<l  potato  State?— A.  Very  good  potato  State.  We  do  i 
into  the  commercial  potatoes  to  a  ver>^  peat  extent.    We  have  had  so  man 
jiculties — rub't,  potato  bugs,  and  one  difficulty  and  another — that  fan)  i 
largely  cultivated  what  thev  have  needed  for  their  own  use,  though  in 
em  portion  of  the  State  tliere  is  qmte  a  territory  that  sends  potatoc .  ^ 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  planting  the  same  class  of  potatoes. 
varieties  uf  potatoe.s.  that  you  planted  20  years  ago? — A.  No;  they  change. 

Q.  How  much  variety  do  yon  make  in  the  usual  table  potatoes? — A.  \^ 
saw  at  one  of  our  fairs  a  year  or  two  ago  170  kinds  that  one  man  was  prodi 
We  have  every  kind  of  potato  that  is  prtiduced  on  the  market  in  rlififerent  sec 

The  matter  of  transportatitw  cost  lias  been  reduced  in  the  past  40  year; 
the  raih'oatle.    The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  farm  to  the  market  has 
reduced  largely  by  iiuproving  the  highways— capable  of  very  much  more 
done  in  that  direction. 

There  is  no  effort  in  Vermont  to  control  prices  by  means  of  combination: 
we  have  no  futures  that  are  selling  there. 

As  to  the  Fe^leral  pure- food  law.  In  Vermont,  among  all  the  farmers  an< 
dncerni,  there  is  no  matter  of  legislatit»n  that  we  regard  with  as  much  solic 
and  interest  as  we  do  the  matter  of  Congress  passing  s<r»me  measure  that  sh 
effei^tive  for  giving  a  pure  f*iOfI  to  the  people  of  this  country.  We  considei 
it  is  just  as  much  a  counterfeit  to  put  a  label  of  Vennont  butter  or  Vei 
maple  sugar  upon  a  combination  of  glucose  and  sugar  or  lard  and  stimethin 
as  it  is  to  stamp  a  piece  of  paper  witn  the  die  of  the  Treasury  and  call  it  m 
It  is  a  counterfeit,  it  is  an  miposition,  and  legitimate  industry  has  to  pay  a 
bills.  The  consumer  does  not  get  very  much  Ijenefit  from  it.  He  pavs  ] 
nearly  the  price  of  pure  goods.  The  man  that  puts  up  these  substitutes  is  tl 
that  gets  the  benefit,  and  the  nroducer  of  honest  goocis — the  original  prod  tic 
the  man  that  has  Uj  suffer  the  conseqiiences.  We  see  this  very  plainly  i 
product  of  maple  sugar.  The  maple  sirup  that  is  found  in  all  the  mark 
thU  c^>untry  is  a  combination  of  abont  20  per  cent  of  our  poorest  grade  of  i 
sugar  with  glucose  and  some  of  the  better  grades  of  cane  sugar.  Now, 
gallon  of  that  stuff  that  comes  onto  the  market  is  in  cumi)etitir>n  with  the  i 
of  maple  sugar  that  is  putting  up  an  honest  product  and  something  tha 
lux  my  to  anyone  that  uses  it.    It  not  only  lowers  the  price  of  theae  goods,  1 
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r^dits  the  pri>«lTict  with  thv  ronsiuiipr.  The  consumer  who  has  used  this 
ose  ami  Mil  all  i>er  cent  of  maple  wiipir  for  flavoring  becomes  dissatisfied 
i  it  and  ceases  t(i  Ix?  a  enstouier  for  maple  sngar,  because,  he  says,  he  has  used 
Qaont  maple  ftiigar  and  he  does  not  like  it.  We  do  not  know  just  how  this 
gis  RoiiJ^  tt'  he  done,  but  it  di*e»  Heem  to  us  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  and 
not  Yx-yond  tho  possibilities  and  the  reu enable  requirements  of  leg^ation  to 
the  svigar  njaiuifacturers  to  put  U|Kin  every  package  that  they  send  out  of 
Ls  that  is  goini^  into  consumption  a«  human  food  a  statement  as  to  its  purity 
i>  its  being  adult'erated.  There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why  a  person 
lid  not  be  able  to  buy  a  inixtnre  of  nniple  sugar  and  glucose  and  use  it  on  hifi 
e.  but  th**  objecticm  is  in  the  man  8t?Hin^'  it  to  him  for  a  pure  article  at  a  low 
e  and  injuring  industry  and  diHgnsting  the  consumer. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  the  flavoring  sometimes  done  chemicaUy  and 
lapB  with  cEeraical  preparations  that  may  be  injurious  to  health? — A.  I  do 
know  to  what  extent  there  is  any  dan;jer  to  the  public  health  in  that  matter, 
know  that  every  villainous  com'jKjnnd,  pretty  nearly,  that  could  be  imagined 
onto  the  market.  The  distillation  «*f  corncobs  is  used  to  ^uite  an  extent; 
ory  bark,  and  all  these  things  they  put  into  the  mixture  to  give  a  little  bit  of 
Dg  to  it,  that  they  tell  people  is  maple.  Now,  I  hope  your  commission,  in 
proeecntion  of  this  matter,  will  make  some  recommendations  in  the  matter  of 
ring  a  piire-foofl  law  that  shall  l>e  a  protection  to  producers  and  consumers 
m  m  niit  think  it  is  nnToast)tial>le:  and  we  believe  there  is  nothing  that  will 
lore  for  lef,'itiniate  indnstry  than  this  will  do. 

lere  If  one  other  topic  here  that  I  will  jost  touch  upon— the  law  for  the  pre- 
ion  of  the  spreiul  of  contagions  di^ejises.  In  my  official  relations  with  the 
d  of  agriculture  I  had  charge  of  the  cattle  commission  during  4  years. 
nont  has  a  very  effective  law  in  the  matter  of  controlling  the  spread  of  con- 
ius  diseases  among  its  cattle.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Vermont  has  taken 
flvanced  gronnd  in  that  matter  i^ver  any  of  our  States.  We  have  dealt  quite 
iisively  with  the  matter  t)f  tnbercnlosis  during  the  past  4  or  5  years,  and  we 
as  though  we  had  that  matter  to-day  \inder  pretty  good  control.  No  animalii 
breeding  purposes,  or  to  l>e  kept  mi  our  farms,  are  allowed  to  come  into  the 
e  without  Jiaving  imKsed  tli*-  tent  with  the  use  of  tuberculin,  that  finds  them 
:*  free  from  tuberculosis.  We  thoroii^ddy  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
hous  conttigions  dis^^ases,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  the  dairy  industry,  of 
we  have  had  to  meet;  mf>r(:  dangerous  than  some  others,  because  it  goes 
g  for  a  gfxjd  while  before  we  di.scover  what  it  is  doing. 

Are  theie  many  anthentit?at»^l  ias«^8  where  human  beings  have  caught 
rculoKiK  from  tin?  use  of  milk?— A.  There  have  been  several  cases  that  have 
e  up  in  our  work,  where  the  evidence  was  very  convincing  to  me,  and  I  thick 
Id  oe  abont  sufficient  to  condemn  a  man  to  be  hung,  but  I  do  not  know 
ther  it  would  l)e  sufficient  ttj  condenm  the  cow  or  not.  There  have  been 
ral  case«  where  we  have  found  very  bad  herds,  and  we  have  found  some 
iber  in  the  family  that  was  ftulf erin^  with  tuberculosis,  without  any  taint 
1  any  other  ftourcethat  eoiild  Ik*  discuviTed,  where  they  had  been  large  users 
lilk.  I  consider  that  it  ifl  ]>osaible  to  communicate  it  from  the  animal  to  the 
lan.     I  do  not  think  it  is  very  comnnnv. 

Sometitnejis,  even  in  the  case  of  children,  has  it  not  been  discovered,  or  have 
any  an  eh  cases?"  A*  We  find  tlutm  in  that  way.  I  could  not  say  to  you  that 
ow'that  they  come  from  that  source;  hnt  we  find  them  closely  associated. 

(By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  Pi  obably  they  are  simply  coincident.  You  have  no 
ical  authority  to  show  that  the  conta^dous  disease  was  brought  or  contracted 
lat  familyV — A.  We  have  a  great  many  medical  men  that  have  cases  the  same 
re  have,  where  they  traced  so  close  that  they  can  not  account  for  it  in  any 
r  way.  But  men  are  not  diapomMl  tu  he  experimented  on,  to  have  the  germs 
cted  into  them  for  the  purp^itte  of  finding  out  whether  it  kills  them  or  not. 
have  not  atjy  of  that  cla^s  of  experiments;  but  we  have  a  good  many  cases 
r*'  the  disease  in  the  herd  and  family  have  come  along  so  closely  together  that 
'  Beemed  to  lie  dot'  to  rause  and  effect. 

.  In  the  case  of  a  herd  being  attacked  with  tuberculosis,  what  authority  have 
in  Vermont  for  the  destruction  of  tlir  herd?— A.  Whenever  a  farmer  applies 
tie  commission  for  a  te^t  of  his  herd  t  iw  commission  makes  the  test  ana  they 
roy  all  animals  that  are  found  to  hv  tiilierculous  and  pay  the  owner  one-half 
price  or  a  fair  valuation  for  the  animulH  that  they  destroy. 
.  Does  this  come  from  the  State  treasury — this  amount  that  is  paid  to  the 
uer?— A,  Yes. 

.  (By  Mr.  CIxARKE.)  Do  many  farmera  apply  to  have  their  herds  tested?— A, 
;  over  2«)  i>er  cent  of  tlie  cattle  of  Vermont  have  been  tested. 
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Q.  If  the  fanner  knew  that  Iu.h  herd  was  infected  with  tuberculosis  Sf*  ♦^^ 
would  liavo  to  sustHio  a  lo^s  of  otie-half  In  value,  would  he  be  likely  U* 
A.  Yes;  those  are  the  very  meii  that  do  apply.    It  he  does  not  apply  be 
to  have  the  whole  loss  to  beiir. 

Q.  Would  he  not  send  them  to  some  other  State,  perhaps,  and  sell  thee 
nearly  their  full  value?^— A.  Well,  rnxstdbly,  but  other  Btates  are  not  looldn 
ptml/  Tliey  have  their  l>ar8  up.  There  is  no  pla<*e,  only  New  York,  that  yoi 
send  them  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  He  would  l>e  more  likely  to  ftell  them  within  his 
Stat**  if  he  were  disposed  to  sell  them,  wouhi  he  not?— A.  Well,  I  am  glad  t 
to  the  credit  of  the  Vermont  farmrra  that  we  have  not  seen  much  of  that  dis 
tion.  They  regret,  of  course,  to  lose  that  iiart  of  their  herd,  but  they  recoj 
that  it  is  a  liberal  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Btate.  and  it  is  designed  to 
them  out  of  a  diSirulty  that  perhaps  tiiey  are  not  to  blame  for  being  in,  and 
have  accepted  it  usually  in  that  Bpirit. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clahkk.  1  What  is  the  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Ver 
at  the  present  time  compared  with  wfiat  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago?^ — A-  It  is  ; 
ably  not  over  one-fourth  as  much  at  the  present  time  as  4t)  years  ago. 

C^.  Was  there  a  large  shiiighter  of  sheep  in  Vermont  during  tlie  free-wool 
perifMiy — A.  Therv  was.    Tlie  tlix'ks  were  very  largely  sacrificed  during  that  pt 

i^.  Since  the  duty  has  been  restored  upon  wrx>l,  has  there  l>een  an  increa 
the  flocks? — A,  Something  of  an  increase.     The  prices  of  wool  for  the  pa.st  2 
have  been  such  as  t.<:»  encourage  sheep  growing  to  ouite  a  considerable  exti'ii 

Q.  Are  not  nearly  all  the  farms  iu  the  State  adapted  to  sheep  mdnstr^^ 
They  are,  and  better  than  to  any  other  industr>^  that  has  ever  been  practice 
our  farmers. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  greatly  improved  b}^  the  pasturage  of  large  flocks! 
Sheep,  as  a  rule,  are  preservers  of  pastures,  and  if  our  sheep  industry 
remained  to  us  we  would  md  havn  the  .^'»-au-acre  farms  that  1  have  mentit^m 
such  an  extent  as  we  have  to-day.  Many  of  these  farms  that  were  well  adj 
to  sheep  hushancky  were  not  ^dapted  to  dairying;  the  pastures  were  too  rei 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  leaving  the  sheep  industry,  there  was  no  good  use  t- 
these  farms  t< ». 

Q.  Hiis  the  breeding  of  Merinon  in  Vermont  Ijoen  a  considerable  indn 
breeding,!  mean,  fur  markets  outsidn  of  the  St^te?— A.  It  has  been  a  great  ii 
try  in  the  y^ast  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to-day. 

Q.  Where  are  thest^tiheep  marketed  at  the  present  time? — A.  Most  of  thei 
marketed  to-day  in  Australia  and  si>utiieru  Africa;  that  is,  before  the  Boer 
dangerous  down  there  they  used  to  be, 

Q.  Do  buyers  from  these  countries  come  to  Vennont  and  select  tbeir  she" 
A,  I  would  add  that  the  markets  at  the  prr^sent  time  of  South  Ameri'?a  are  i 
good  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  Yes;  buyers  have  come  from  these  countii 
a  certain  extent,  but  more  of  the  stock  has  gc me  out  in  charge  of  Vermonters, 
have  explored  with  their  Htock  and  looked  up  their  customers. 

Q.  Frr>m  alniut  what  period  does  this  Merino  industry  in  Vermont  dat-ej 
Wlien  wa«  it  first  undertaken? 

Q.  Yes,^ — A.  About  75  years  ago. 

U.  Say  about  1810? — A.  Yes,  perhaps  it  is  as  far  hack  as  that. 

Q,  Consul  William  Jarvis,  of  Weathersfield,  Vt..  who  wa^  United  Statf  ■ 
to  Portugal  or  8pain,  was  the  lirst,  was  he  not,  ti>  intr<Hluce  Merino  si 
Vermont? — A.  I  do  iu)t  know;  but  Mr.  At  wood  took  them  to  Connecticul  ... 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  tlie  Merino  sheep,  by  the  cu 
that  has  Iwen  practiced  in  Vermont?— A.  Very  gri:"at,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  kiiow  whether  the  sheep  imrK»rteil  by  Mr.  Jarvis  had  wlhdI  gro 
all  over  the  body  or  not? — A.  It  had  n">t.  The  legs  were  comparatively  bare 
the  head  was  comparatively  bare.  There  were  but  very  few  wrinkles/  The 
was  mit  very  heavy,  but  was  all  of  nice  quality  and  fine.  The  farmer  from 
time  dev*>loped  the  American  Men  in*  of  to-day. 

Q,  How  manv  pounds  of  unwashtHl  wwd  does  a  Merino  ram.  of  Vermont,  tt 
shear? — A.  Well,  that  varies.  We  have  had  records  np  to  40  ik*^^^^!^'  ^^^ 
Merint>  ram  that  shears  2(J  to  25  pounds  is  considered  a  gorid  ram. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  maximum  ot  those  imported  by  0>n8ul  Jan^s? — ^A.  I  < 
about  10  or  12  ]ioiind8. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  fibers  per  square  inch  on  the  sheep  thi 
importe<l  and  on  the  sheep  at  to-day V^-A.  I  haven^t  it  in  my  mind  at  this  mil 

Q.  Was  it,  say,  about  4*2. 0(K)  fibers  to  the  sijuare  inch  in  1812  and  alxuit  24 
fibers  now?— a/  I  presume  in  about  that  proportion. 
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i...^.i  i^ion.  f«ither  national  or  State,  that  would  help 

int?— A.  We  ftna  as.  thongli  a  Federal  pure^food 

I  if  fTtnit  lienetit  to  tUo  agriculttireof  Vertnotit, 

iiiea  to  mind.    The  present  condition  of  the 

.  ictory,  as  far  as  I  know.     1  think  undt^r  it 

Hu  gt  t  btR  k,  in  a  dtigrec.  to  it»  former  podtaon  as  a  eheep-growing  State. 

jay  closed.) 


W.vsHiNOTOK.  B.  C,  Ftttrtutry  U*  1900. 


TESTIMOKY  OF  MB.  HOMEE  W,  VAIL, 
Farmer,  N(trth  Pom/ret,  Vt, 

Lmi^.'^ion  met  at  11  a,  m..  Vice-Chainnfin  Phillips  prpsidinp.    At  12.27 
:™rf^^^^^  witne^s.,  Mr.  Homer  W.  \>ilwb..  being  duly  «w.,rn, 

-ws  the  topical  plan  of  inqairy  on  atmcnlture  being  followerj. 

(*LvttKE  )  Please  snve  the  eommis.sion  your  name,  rysi.lence,  and 
1  —A    Homer  W,  Vail ;  North  Pomlret,  Vt.:  my  ix-A^upation,  a  farwjer. 
^vr»n  giTenpIrticnlar  ^ttenticm  to  the  8ubjec:t  of  da  rymg?-A.  I  have 
'  •  .1  to  do  that,  somewhat:  I  am  a  dair>^mau  inyj^lr* 

^resident  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen  ^  Asi^xiation?— A,  I  am  not.  1 
.  ../^r  It  aU  nowof  that  m.titniion.  I  have  \m^u  an  officer  1  ^fve  been 
rer  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen^*  Association  for  Roine thing  li»-;^Jj^,>  7^^: 
^ve  attended  ma«t  of  ita  meetinjc«?^A.  I  think  I  have  attended  all 
ic^  with  one  exception,  when  I  waa  West  at  the  tune, 
Sd  like  to  have  von  ^ve  the  commission,  in  yon  ovnv  way,  or  m  any 
r^m  pr^r%^^^*^r^lniowled^e  of  the  .nl^je.  t  nt  dairying  m  \^ 
Uoirrei^  and  development,  the  intnxluction  of  hiK^h-blnr.le.l  cattle,  and 
^K^thod.  in  theVrodncHon  of  dairy  K^x>dHV^A.  I  ^^^^-^  ^^ 
m  that  1  might  have  pl;u:ed  thi^  in  a  systematic  way  if  I  had  »*^^  j^  1>/|1« 
^  .'"tiom    flie  dairy  inda^try  of  Vermont  has  mcrea-^ed  very  rapidly 

'' Vf  vears-1  mfght  nnt  it  2<>  or  30  yearB^and  to4ay  all  of  the 
nsil^  and  meihodB  of  iiairyiDg  are  adopted  by  the  dairymen  of  \  er- 

it  are  theee  improvements,  in  brief?-A.  The  dairy  districts  of  Vermont 

l^gelv^o^^  better  a;  the  leading  product,  ^n^  bare  very  large  y 

:he  &y  t-ow.    There  are  a  gCH>d  many  herdB  of  the  thoroughbred  m 

at  abont  the  mMbods  of  setting  milk,  churning,  and  separating  milk. 

c^Mn    etx;  ?-a'  The  method  of  setting  milk  has  been  qmte  largely 
•d  tor  the  more  modem  and  better  method  of  the  m^panitor. 
L»i«  separation  mad.  on  the  famiH  generally  or  in  ^>"tt^];/;J^*;X^ 

i>i«  J^i^imerv^    as  we  call  it.    The  butter  factory  is  distnbutecl  very 

.^r^hJstX^ovtri^g  the  dairy  s^^tion. aiul  the  bufk of  the  Tmtter  .>f  the 

^    nKM-reamcHes.    Tlie  system  first  adopted  was  the  gatlienng  of 

,k  and  retundiig  it.     That  is  api^arently  giving  place  now  to  a  mote 

..  .kw  one!  of  Lpa  the  n.Uk'on  the  farm  and  caiTymg  the  cream 

there  i^  a  great  deal  of  private  dair>diig  done  yet. 

Mr.  Fak-vuh^^.)  What  do  you  do  with  your  skimmed  imlk?--A.  The 

iiiillf  i«  f»'d  to  Hwine  and  voung  calves,  ,   ,      . 

r  X  CL.v^KE  )  What  was-  the  m«-th..Kl  employe.!  hy  Vennont  dairy  farm- 
The  <>\<l  iTK-tho.l  was  visattlly  a  shallow  setting  iii  hiiwU  iimi^,  und  fi  m 
liidwhat  was  ealJed  the  lar^e  pan  settiug.  in  which  were  PfJ"-? J^!  '^^idiN 
"  - .  uble-^J  feet  wide  and  10  - -r  Vi  feet  louj,',  ''"'''J.-lVJ-J,' '  ^^l^f  ;.^*v,e 
„e  system  of  c<xdinK  tlvat  was  used  in  connectum  with  that  li)  the 

.  ter  Then  the  next  develoi.went  was  the  deep  aetnng  in  cans,  and 
Imul  that  bv  saddejjly  cooliuj,'  the  milk  the  eivain  was  fr.reed  to  the  tup. 

h  1  vTiL  an  advance  ui«n  .he  other  meth.Hl.  This  ^'^'^^SV^oc^'* ^ 
Vans  was  an  econ>my  hi  waee  and  gave  more  conndete  st^paration  to  the 
lobSerfrora  the  milk  The  next  statte  was  the  Heparator,  which  htis  been 
K  JSnK  like  6  or  H  years,  actually  working,  and  there  have  been 

h^'XSr  ™ZI^A.  The^  separators  force  the  CTeam  ant  by 
^amotio.rul  on  the  principle  that  in  revoUing  the  milk  lu  a  sma  1 
i;;  Wreied  and  the  hekviest'portion  of  tho  mUk  wiU  came  to  the  out- 
l  the  lighter  will  go  upon  the  inside. 
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Q.  And  the  cream  rnnR  out  of  one  tnbe A.  (Interrupting, )  And 

ont  of  another.    It  is  revolved  very  rapiflly,  Homething  like  7,0(N»  revol 


They 


inintite,  «pitinini^  liktt  h  t(»p.  &ri  that  it  luftkew  a  noiso. 

Q.  Are  those  nm^ii  on  fartuB  iw  well  as  in  the  ereameries?^ — A. 
very  largely  iip<iii  the  fartus  where  any  nninher  ol  cnw?^  are  kept. 

Q.  That  18  comparatively  a  recent  "practice,  is  it  not?— A,  That  is  c 
tively  recent;  that  is  th^  httet^t  thiuj^r, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phi  Lull's.)  What  pjwer  do  they  nse  on  the  farms? — A,  F 
separations  they  have  on  the  small  fanns  hand  nower.  For  a  small  ti\] 
cows  there  i8  a  very  cheap  animal  power,  in  whicii  a  sheep  or  a  larjce  dog 
used,  that  \v\\\  separata  for  qnite  sizealde rlairies— jsepai'ate  from  3<H)tnr>0i 
of  inilk  in  an  honr'»  time.  This  leaves  the  milker  an  opportunity  to  go 
hU  milking  while  this  separati:»n  is  going  on  in  a  little  room  adjacent  to 
ble.  For  larger  d  aid  en  they  liavp  larger  animal  |K>wer8:  the  horse, 
frequently  tlie  bull  of  the  herd  in  utilized  for  that  pnrpose,  with  the  ac 
advantage  of  givingr  him  exercise;  nr  the  heifer,  or  sometliing about  the b 
when  we  come  to  the  creameries,  to  the  ass<x'iated  manuiactiire  of  butte 
or  water  power,  or  any  of  these  modem  engines,  are  nseil. 

Q.  When  the  cream  has  been  geparated  from  the  milk  is  it  allowed  to  set 
or  18  It  immi^ately  churned? — A.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  of  it 
fresh,  that  makes  what  is  termed  fresh  butter.  It  Is  butter  without  muc 
and  there  is  a  limited  sale  for  it.  Cream  passes  through  a  process  of  what  i 
ripening.  It  is  corded  dtnvii  immediately  and  placed  under  the  ripening 
Tliia  ripening  process  is  supposed  to  be  the  development  of  germs  *  and 
they  are  using  what  is  termed  a  "starter"  to  some  extent,  a od  the  exi 
knows  at  what  stage— it  is  rii>ened  under  a  certain  temperature — and  h 
at  what  stage  to  chum  bis  cream  to  make  the  heat  tpiality  of  butter. 

Q.  What  kind  of  churns  are  used?— A.  They  are  using  now  eattrel; 
without  any  interior  arrangement,  paddles,  or  floats.  They  are  using  cht 
produce  butter — either  a  rotary  barrel  or  box  or  swing  churn,  ft  sti 
cream  from  erne  end  of  the  Ikjx  to  the  other. 

Q.  What  was  the  original  churn? — A.  The  original  churn  was  the  np-ai 
dash  chiini,  and  then  from  that  the  various  devices  of  floats  and  paddles 

Q,  Crank  chums? —A,  Crank  chorus, 

Q.  Is  butter,  when  taken  out  of  the  churn » washed  or  not? — A«  It  ia 
washed.  That  is  the  regular  systwn,  the  system  that  is  practiced  in  o 
schoolB — washed  with  clear  cold  water  until  the  butteniiilk  is  washed  on 

Q,  Then  is  it  worked  or  manipulated  hy  hand  or  by  some  implemeni 
devised  for  that  purpose? — A.  There  are  varicnis  kinds  of  hntter  worker! 
are  used  where  there  is  any  amount  of  butter  made, 

Q,  What  is  the  object  in  working  it? — A.  It  is  usually  practiced,  in 
place,  by  workers  to  eliminate  the  superabundance  of  water  which  con 
washing;  and  then  the  salt  is  applied,  and  the  main  object  in  working 
tribute  the  salt  evenly  througli  the  mass.     If  it  is  not  distributed  evenly 
these  little  streaks  of  white.    The  salt  heightens  the  color  of  butter  a  tfi 

Q.  Is  butter  artificially  colored?— A.  During  the  winter  time  it  is  quite 
the  artificial  coloring  of  butter, 

Q.  What  is  thecoloiing  matter  most  generally  used  in  Vermont?— A,  I 
that  tlie  basis  of  the  coloring  matter  la  annotto.  It  is  now  put  up  in 
forms  mixed  with  oil  that  combines  readily  with  butter. 

Cj.  Is  it  i^H^rtVctly  harmless?— A.  I  underBtand  it  is  perfectly  harmless 
is  prox>erly  made.  Some  of  the  articles  put  upon  the  market  have  been  i 
and  condemned,  but  I  suppose  that  the  general  butter  coloring,  iu  the  qi 
that  it  is  used,  at  least,  is  i>erfectly  harmless. 

Q.  How  is  butter  put  iix>  for  market?— A.  The  butter  goes  to  market  f 
creameries  and,  in  fact,  from  private  dairies.  It  is  prepared  for  the  sam< 
in  several  ways.  There  are  the  familv  prints,  which  come  in  small  cas*" 
return  box— the  small  boxes  of  5  pounds  which  are  supposed  t<>  be  sold  fo 
use;  and  it  is  put  up  sometimes  in  tubs  and  firkins. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  creameries  put  on  their  own  lirands?— A,  Always. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  dairjineu? — A.  Always;  always  label  their  own  go< 
their  own  names. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increasing  effort  among  the  Vermont  dairvme 
special  customers  in  the  cities  and  large  towns?— A,  Yes.  there  is;  and  at  1 
time  the  creameries  make  so  choi{*e  an  ai^cle  that  they  usurp  the  marke 
deal  for  choice  goods.  They  make  a  very  nice  article  of  butter,  and  « 
choice  dairies  now  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  price  that  is  agi'eat  ways  in 
of  tVie  general  market.    Formerly  it  u»ed  to  be  double.    There  used  to  In 
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at  would  get  a  rlollar,  fur  instance »  ft>r  their  name  and  repntation,  choice 
lut  that  extremely  hi^h-priced  fancy  butter  has  been  taten  away,  very 
ken  away,  by  the  choice  qoalitie^  which  the  creameries  now  make;  they 
rery  even  choice  product. 

s  the  average  dairyman — I  mean  tho^e  who  are  not  large  farmers  and 
B  in  the  production  of  h  fine  quality — find  that  it  ia  more  pi-ofitable  to 
11  Ik  or  cream  to  tli-  than  it  is  to  inanufactnre  bntter  him- 

We  have  had  thin  r  ilKsc-ut^irm  at  the  dairymen's  meeting 

?r.  There  are  no  Ul<  .x^i-  .  .  ,.,.■>*  ing  how  laritce  a  jht  cent  patronize  the 
and  how  large  a  per  i^nt  ar*-  still  in  private  dairying,  or  whether  tlie 
is  on  the  increase  or  not:  wbt'ther  it  is  ab^irbing  or  whether  there  is  a 
ray.  S*>nie  claim  thar  there  is  a  withd^l^^iJJK  from  the  creameries;  that 
[uiderstands  the  pr»X'est*es  of  making  he  can  make  a  good  uniform  article 
lo  better  to  make  up  liii^  own  article  and  put  it  on  the  market  himsitdh 
hat  is  true,  probably,  but  the  question  of  labor  comes  in,  and  conven- 
d  skilled  marketing.  It  ia  a  very  easv  thing  to  take  the  cream  and 
ight  off  and  get  rid  of  the  labor  about  the  hotLBehold — the  labor  indoorij 

all  the  procea^se*  of  dairying »  and  breeding  for  the  dairy,  and  growing 
for  dairy  animals  discussed  thoroughly,  exhaustively,  and  scientifically 
irmont  Dairymen's  Assiociation? — A.  1  would  say  yes.  I  think  ever^-- 
t  is  knuwn.  ev^r>*  fact  that  comes  out  at  the  experiment  stations  in  this 
r  any  oth  r  y ,  is  brought  to  this  dairymen 'a  association  in  a  form 

shed  and  i  ilar. 

the  iiitlvi*  ,t. ,  .-L  riie  in>i*^— -^-  -  in  these  dsiirymen'*  meetings  been  to 
farmers  to  observe*  grt ;  iiess  in  all  the  processes  of  production, 

be  cleaning  up  of  the  ;  .  and  the  exchimon  of  everything  that 

itaminate  the  milk? — A.  The  tendency  all  along  from  tht*  lieginning  of 
bas  been  in  that  direction,  dia-overing  what  wiU  injure  milk  and  erad- 
both  in  the  pastures  and  at  the  bai'n  and  through  the  house. 
Vermont  have  you  any  weed  that  grows  in  the  pasture  that  sometimee 
xlor  or  flavor  to  the  tuilk? — A.  I  liave  heard  of  rare  instances  of  that 
n  the  season  was  very  dry  and  comp*'lled  the  cows  to  eat  things  that 
rwise  would  not;  and  sometimes  in  the  eitrly  spring,  when  they  are  first 
it,  if  they  get  at  a  locality  where  they  can  get  the  wild  leak  you  get  a 
that. 

Mr.  Clarke.)  How  many  cows  do  you  keep? — ^A.  We  usually  run  a 
ibout  20  cows, 

ut  what  is  the  average  Vennont  dairy,  or  how  do  they  range  in  num- 
Of  course  they  run  down  very  small  sometimes,  but  the  average  dairy- 
kes  a  business  of  it  has  from  8  to  10,  up  to  some  larger  dairies  in  the 
I  cows. 
.     .  ;tin  are  the  cows  milked? — A.  Twice  a  day. 
ntng  and  evening?— A.  Mominuj  and  evening. 

I  is  that  milk  strained? — A,  8trained  immediately  and  should  be  sen- 
imediately.  before  it  be<xtmes  cold*  They  find  that  the  sepiirator,  to  do 
rork,  Bhould  have  milk  at  aljout  the  temperature  that  it  comes  from  the 

en  is  it  carried  to  the  creamery? — ^A.  It  is  usually  carrietl  t^j  the  cream- 
morning. 

I  who  usually  carries  it?— A,  There  aie  various  systems  of  carryiTjg  i1 . 
jr  or  farmer  sometimes  canies  his  own  milk;  sometimes  a  neighborhwKl 
I  along  a  certain  road  and  sends  a  teuiu  dt>wn;  and  in  some  instances  the 
38  have  sent  out  teams  to  collect  for  the  creamery. 

y  commonly  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  drives  down?— A.  Or  chil- 
te  commonly. 

the  hill  farms  and  the  meatlow  farm^i  alike  adapted  to  dairying? — A.  Do 
1  by  meHd<:iw  farms  the  farms  of  th<^  Clmmplaiii? 

,  and  in  the  various  river  h<ittoms? — A.  Yes.     We  have  on  the  hill  farms 
call  upland  meadows,  small  farms.    My  impression  is   that  the  be«t 
rk  is  done  among  the  hills. 

at  are  the  grasses  most  common  there?— A.  Our  common  ptisture  grass 
allied  with  Kentucky  blue  grass.  I  think  the  sttientific  name  is  Poa  pra- 
think  that  is  our  vanet>% 

Mr,  Phillips.)  It  is  the  Ueative  grass  there? — A.  It  is  the  native  grass 
pifcflture:  but  of  late  years  this  feed  has  had  to  be  supplemente^l  with  the 
forage  crops, 

Mr,  Clarke.)  Wbat  are  the  principal  forage  crops  in  use  in  Venriiint?— 
r,  Qoni,  oats,  and  peas. 
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Q.  How  is  the  com  fed? — A.  The  com  is  fed  as  a  Buiiplemental  crop, 
from  the  field  green.    The  silo  has  been  adopted  verj-  liirgely  by  tbe  daii 
a  method  of  preserving  the  com  crop. 

Q.  Please  describe  tne  silo  and  the  method  of  preparinpf  the  com  to  be 
it,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  and  the  season  wh»  ii  it  is  used,^A,  T. 
simply  the  process  of  canning  on  a  large  scale.    An  air  tiirht  inelostire 
or  nearly  air  tight,  and  the  corn  cut  and  put  immediati-ly  in. 

Q.  Is  that  silo  usually  a  large  wooden  vat  set  in  the  ground? — A. 
wooden  vat,  not  set  in  the  ground. 

Q.  Not  set  in  the  ^ound? — A.  No;  usually  on  top  fvf  tite  ground, 
method,  I  think,  now  in  use,  is  building  them  round  ami  bi^^jtmng  tbi'm  "^ 
with  a  diameter,  perhaps,  of  16  to  20  feet,  making  a  lar.L^'*-  tank.  They  m 
to  any  height  that  they  desire,  usually  25  or  30  fc-et.  Tbe  i!oni  ordi 
brought  to  the  silo  and  cut  in  a  machine,  and  the  carrier  takeb  it  up  and 
it  into  this  silo. 

Q.  Into  what  length  is  this  com  cut?— A.  About  nn  inch.  There  ar 
opinions  about  that,  however. 

Q.  Are  there  any  improvements  in  that  direction?— A.  The  practice 
advocated  and  confirmed  by  science  and  experiment  stations,  to  let  t 
mature;  heavily  ear  the  com;  the  heavier,  the  better  it  is. 

Q.  The  ears  are  cut,  then,  as  well  as  the  stocks?— A .  The  ears  are  cu 
sionally  the  farmer  takes  a  portion  of  his  crop  to  feed  other  stock  than  t 
his  horses  and  his  hogs  and  poultry.  Some  ears  are  picked  off  and  a  few 
bushels  thrown  aside  for  that  pui-pose  and  cribbed.  But  for  cows  it  ia  al^ 
in  the  silo  with  the  ears  on. 

Q.  That  is  packed  down  in  the  silo  in  its  green  state? — A.  That  iR  piicl 
green  state.  Being  very  heavy  it  settles  down  very  con  i pact! y.  presjsing  tl 
phere  all  out,  and  then  the  top  of  it  rots  a  little,  a  few  inches,  making  a 
sealing,  and  it  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  Does  there  have  to  be  any  artificial  sealing  or  weightinfj? — A.  Fo 
was  weighted,  but  it  is  found  unnecessary.  They  fili  it,  level  it  off.  a 
and  leave  it. 

Q.  How  is  that  taken  out? — A.  It  is  made  adjacent  to  the  stable  with  rl 
can  be  taken  out  from  the  inside.  It  is  usually  thrown  otit  with  a  fork  i 
or  carrier,  in  some  convenient  way,  to  run  along — suffit  lent  for  the  anim; 
stable. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  chemical  action  in  that  so  th;if  the  nature  of  it 
changed? — A.  It  has  turned  sour.  A  portion  of  the  starch  has  change 
egar,  and  is  good  ensilage,  I  believe;  that  is  all.  The  lt»s«  in  said  to  be  : 
in  the  process  of  drying. 

Q.  Are  the  cows  fed  exclusively  from  that? — ^A.  No;  tliey  are  not  fetl  ex 
from  that;  that  is  used  in  connection  with  the  hay. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  ration  of  a  Jersey  dairy  cow?— A.  A  half  bashel  i 
I  would  presume,  would  be  an  average  ration  for  a  row.  Some  feed 
heavier  than  that. 

Q.  Some  hay  or  grass? — A.  Well,  clover  feed  and  grain  feed  ordinaril 
there  is  a  winter  dairy. 

Q.  What  grain?— A.  The  grain  feed,  as  recommended  by  otir  exiierit 
tions,  is  something  that  shall  have  a  large  portion  of  protein,  and  this  is 
the  cotton-seed  meal ,  and  the  gluten  meal  and  bran.  ( )f  cr  surse .  i  t  is  tonn 
But  when  it  is  purchased  protein  can  be  found  cheaper;  these  are  by- 
from  manufactures. 

Q.  Is  cheese  as  well  as  butter  a  considerable  product  of  th<?  Vermont  t 
A.  There  are  portions  of  the  State  that  have  their  cheese  factory,  and  i 
an  industiy  in  the  State. 

Q.  Where  is  the  market  for  that?— A.  There  is  one  lar^e  manufact 
sends  all  his  cheese  to  one  section  of  Ohio.    The  local  markets  of  tlie  St^ 

great  deal  of  it,  and  I  should  state  that  some  of  it  goes  to  Canada  and 
anadian  cheese,  getting  a  better  price  than  Ameriran   chei.He  woul 
because  the  American  cheese  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  filled; 
skimmed  of  its  cream  and  filled  with  certain  oil  to  take  it.s  i>lace, 

Q.  Boston  and  New  York  are  also  large  markets  for  it,  1  suppotie? — A 
and  New  York  are  the  regular  markets  for  everything  that  we  have  to  » 
section. 

Q.  Is  every  dairy  farmer  in  Vermont  also  a  mixed  farmer? — A,  Yes;  ' 
certain  extent. 

Q.  That  is  to  say.  you  keep  other  stock?— A.  They  keep  other  stocli 
extent.  The  dairy  and  the  ijoultry  business  apparently  Ivave  been  joined 
and  more  or  less  of  them  raise  horses,  and  some  of  them  keep  a  few  she< 
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Q.  Is  sheep  husbandry  deprensed  in  Vermont? — A.  I  think  that  the  sheep  indtis* 
•y  at  the  present  time  is  feeling  a  gtKxl  deal  encouraged;  a  gimd  deal  better 
jeling  in  the  market  for  mutton.     There  is  a  better  price  for  wool. 

Q-  Did  the  larmers  slaughter  their  ©heep  during  tne  free-w*  k«1  tariff  period? — 
..  There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Vermont, 

In  speaking  of  the  conditions  that  seem  to  lighten  up  tht^  uaonot^:>ny  of  farm 
fe,  along  with  better  roads,  I  shoultl  mention  tlit)  telephone.  That  is  Introduced 
1  some  sectioa-^  <rif  onr  Slate— lr>cal  telephone.  They  are  very  rlteaply  put  in,  and 
le  neigliborhrwKl  owtis  them,  I  think  of  one  neighborhood  ij>w  that  lias  a  farm 
^^tem  of  teh?i)honeH  in  which  there  is  10  or  12  miles  of  local  telephtjues,  and  it 
osts  the  owners  only  about  $20  apiece. 

Q.  To  put  it  in  and  equip  itV— A,  To  put  it  in  and  equip  it  and  own  the  whole 
lant.  Th/^  women  of  the  neighbeirhiXMl  visit  over  them.  They  arrange  their 
ttle  sociables  and  cherch  matters,  and  it  does  in  a  wonderful  way  what  the  vil- 
kge  would  do.  In  case  of  sickness  a  phyi*ician  is  called  at  a  moment's  notice* 
nd  I  do  not  think  of  any  one  thing  that  has  done  so  much  fi>r  that  particular 
eighlx»rhrx»d  as  the  int!'f>ducti>>n  of  that  local  telephone  to  put  them  in  touch 
rith  the  whole  coramumty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PiiiLLtPs.)  Do  they  keep  a  general  superintendent  to  keep  them  in 
rder? — A.  No;  it  is  wonderful  how  little  repairs  tnat  telephone  requires;  that 
K  in  my  own  iieiglibffrhixKl,  Some  young  man  in  the  community  %vill  t^ake  an 
iterest  in  it,  and  he  will  soon  become  quite  an  expert  in  the  little  things  that 
equire  attenticm.  There  are  a  few  things  that  will  get  out  of  rejiair  in  a  tele- 
hone,  disconnection  about  the  ins^trument,  or  a  battery  will  get  weak;  and  some 
onng  man  will  get  to  understand  that  very  quick,  and  if  hv  can  not  remedy  it, 
e  kaiows  of  a  man  right  near  by  that  he  \vill  go  and  get  with  his  buggy;  and 
iiere  will  be  an  assessment  of  a  few  cents  on  the  people  in  the  neighborhcM>d  for 
efpairs.  But  that  ia  usually  covered  hy  the  delivery  of  dispatches  from  some 
ther  telephone  and  telegraph  Lines,  They  have  a  small  rate  fur  the  delivery  of 
lessages  from  outside. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  wire  fences  in  Vermont?— A.  We  have, 

Q.  Do  they  utilize  the  wire  fences  in  neigh b^irhood  telephoin  h  ?— A.  They  never 
ave  in  Vermont.     I  have  heard  that  it  is  being  done  elsewlier*^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fari^uhah.)  You  spoke  of  your  Vermont  clie<'8«>  iH'iiig  taken  to 
!anada  and  sold  as  Canadian  cheese  in  the  Canadian  market-  I.s  there  any  way 
f  getting  Illinois-made  butter  in  Vermont  "^^ A.  Not  in  Vennont.  The  Elgin 
utter  has  a  very  high  reputation,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  ^.old  in  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

Q,  Who  is  the  man  that  makes  the  filled  cheese — the  farmer  or  the  middleman, 
r  who?— A,  The  cheese  btisinesR  is  something  tbat  I  am  not  familiar  with^  and 

am  not  certain  that  there  is  any  made  now;  Titit  that  issomei  hing  that  hnn  come 
ato  our  dairymen \h  meetings  as  a  reason  for  the  low  prices  of  American  cheese. 

Q.  The  question  i«.  Who  is  responsible  for  I  he  American  filled  cheese?  What 
lass  of  ]>eople  are  they;  are  they  the  commission  merchant.^  or  the  farmers? — A. 
t  would  have  to  be  the  cheese  manufacturer,  who  is  usually  the  man  that  buys 
he  milk  of  the  farmer.     I  would  relieve  the  farmer  of  that. 

Q.  Yoa  mean,  not  the  creankerieB^  but  the  cheese  factories  are  responsible  for 
be  filled  cheese? — A.  The  cheese  factorieH,  yes;  I  should  sav  bo. 

Q.  And  they  are  ali?o  responsible  for  the  oleo  mixtures  or  butter? — A.  Not  the 
heese  factorie;*. 

Do  you  think  any  creameries  use  oleo?— A.  No;  I  do  not  fhink  they  d«i. 
Are  you  sore? — A.  Well,  I  could  nif^t  t^wear  to  something  that  1  did  not  ];now 
or  certain.    I  could  not,  of  course,  tell  what  they  do  in  all  the  cieam<"rit.*8;  Imt  I 
lever  have  heard  of  a  case  against  the  creameries. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.  )  Your  law  i.s  very  ntrift  in  your  State  in  that  regard?— A. 
M  that  regard.  We  should  know  it  at  once.  I  was  thinking  then  vt  the  Western 
reameries,  where  all  the  oleo  comes  from, 

( Testimony  closed.) 
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HEAKXNeS   B£FOH£   imE   INDU&THIAL   COMMISSION* 


WAsmxoTON,  D.  C,  Thur»(Uiy,  February  S, 

TESTIMOrsr  OF  HON.  GEOBGE  HEHEY  WHITE, 

Mtpremntathr  in  Congress  f  ram  the  Second  (Ustrict  of  North  Carolina 

The  commission  laet  at  2.55  p,  m,,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding-    . 
time  Hon.  Gei^r^e  Henry  Whito,  Representative  in  Congres?*  from  the 
(listrict  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  was  introtlucetl  as  a  witness,  and 
dtily  affirmed,  t<*stified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  agricaltiu 
followed: 

Mr.  Phillips,  Tbe  commission  will  nt»w  ple^iae  l>e  in  order,  Mr,  Gard; 
menilx'r  of  the  sub-Commission  on  Agriculture,  and  X  will  ask  him  to  ti 
lead  in  asking  questions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Plmvse  give  your  name,  address,  and 
occuiiation.— A,  My  name  is  Georgi?  H^^nry  Wlute;  my  present  home  ad< 
Tarljoro,  Edgecombe  County,  N,  C:  niyoccupatiim  is  that  of  an  attorney 
I  am  at  present  a  memljerof  Congre^^s,  from  thi^  Second  district  of  North  Ci 

Q,  Yoii  are  the  only  colored  man  in  Congi-ess  now?— A,  Yea. 

Q.  And  you  apiw^ar  b^-f ore  this  commission  to  speak  for  your  race? — A. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  agricultural  interests  generally  in  North  Ct 
ao  that  you  desire  to  give  testimony  upun  them,  or  is  there  some  special  f 
either  as  to  agriculture  or  agricultural  labor,  to  which  you  wtnild  prefer 
fine  yourself? — A,  I  bad  in  mind  a  subject  perUiiuing  to  apiculture;  that 
landiord-and' tenant  act  in  North  Carolina  and  its  application, 

Q,  Please  state  that  in  your  own  way. — A,  Since  the  war  we  have  had  ii 
Carolina  a  homestead  exemption  of  $1,000  worth  of  real  estate  and  $500  w 
personal  property,  nut  liable  to  execution  for  debt  on  any  judgment  ac 
except  judgment  i>n  mortgage  given  on  that  specific  property;  and  since  th 
tion  of  the  homestead  law  in  the  State  nearly  all  debts  that  could  be  colli 
the  absence  of  the  homestead  are  now  reduced  to  criminal  offenses.  To  Uh 
if  a  man  has  a  store  or  a  warehouse  in  wliich  he  keeps  supjilies  for  his  t 
and  has  tenants  who  rent  his  land  either  on  shares  or  for  a  certain  percen 
the  product,  tho»«?  supplies  constitute  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  the  tenant*  n 
removal  of  the  crop  without  satisfying  that  lien  is  a  cnminal  offense  foi 
he  may  be  convi(;fced  and  imprisoned,  A  man  rents  land  from  the  la 
should  he  fail  to  pay  his  rent  the  landlord  has  a  lien  upon  the  crop,  and 
tenant  were  to  remove  a  peck  of  potat«*s  or  a  bushel  ot  com  without  sat 
the  landlord's  claim  for  rent,  he  would  be  intiict^ible:  and  so  on.  I  just  n 
those  two  or  three  instances, 

y.  How  is  that  lien  created?  By  the  bmdlord-and-tenant  act? — A,  It  i 
created  under  the  laiidlord-and-tenant  act. 

Q.  { By  Mr.  Phillips,  )  That  does  not  affect  his  own  supplies  for  his  owe 
does  it?— A.  No;  it  does  not  affect  the  household  goods.    It  only  affecta  tht 
(By  Representative  Qakdneb,)  You  misunaerstood  me- 


^.  (By  Mr,  Phillips,  interrupting.)  Could  he  keeii  his  potatoes  and 
his  house  and  not  sell  them? — A,  N13;  lie  could  not  sell  a  peck  of  potatoes 
family,  -without  permission  of  the  landlord  first  had  and  obtained,  ^vithont] 
himself  liable  to  the  criminal  law.     He  could  not  use  a  peck  of  potatoes  o 

Q.  Are  the  tenants  generally  granted  the  jiiivilege  <  if  using  gai'deu  veg 
and  potatoes?— A.  That  is  ortlinarily  so  to-day.  But  you  rent  some  lan< 
now,  and  then  in  the  fall  we  have  a  ilisagreemeut  and  I  desire  to  make  » c 
Then  youlook  arouu  d  to  find  some  way  in  whicli  1  can  be  iield.  I  have  gathen 
stuff  that  I  am  not  entitled  to,  and  jou  will  compromise  with  me,  and  I  w 
tintil  next  year.  It  is  very  frequently  use<l  as  a  lever  to  hold  the  tenant 
they  are  disposed  to  gt^t  out  where  they  might  be  able  to  better  their  cor 
But  this  is  not  the  general  rule.  There  are  a  great  many  landlords  in  Nor 
olina  who  will  not  invoke  the  exact  letter  of  the  law,  and  who  give  their  1 
a  great  deal  of  fruit;  and  when  permission  is  ask^'d  they  will  grant  this  ] 
siou  to  gatlier  vegetables  am!  something  to  eat  in  theclositjg  out  of  the  cri 
before  mitisfying  the  lien  which  the  rent  constitutes  on  the  crop. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillii*s.)  Do  you  know  any  cases  where  persons  cropping 
have  nut  had  a  right  to  those  vegetables  during  the  whole  season?  Where  < 
obtain  thos*'  vegetables? — A.  I  was  8  years  solicitor,  commonwealth  atton 
the  eastenv  district  cif  North  Carolina— prosecuting  attorney.  soli?itor,  as 
in  North  Ciiiuliua— and  I  speak  from  knowledge  of  victual  expenence  as  pi 
ing  aUorney  in  the  courts  of  B  of  the  largest  conn  ties  in  North  Carolina, 
is,  as  a  general  thing,  a  little  garden  i>atch  ci^einp ted  where  the  landlord  fu 
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he  bouse  as  well  as  the  ground.    8ometime«)  I  lire  on  h  little  put  of  ground  of 

~ '  —  -^  J  ^  "^  ^  nd  on  yonr  farm.  I  gather  my  vegetables  and  my  own  com, 
where  a  man  lives  in  your  house  i%s  well  as  on  yotir  land,  bnt 
..  ..  .;.  .. i   ...  .■■.■  ]s  a  j^arden  for  the  renter  to  take  care  of. 

U.  That  Ls  exempt?— A.  Which  he  gets  with  Jtit  n^iit:  that  g^ies  with  the  honse, 
na  then  of  conn*e  yon  are  allowe<l  Ui  do  jnst  as  yon  pinase  with  it, 

Q.  Is  tliat  exetnx>ted  hy  law?— A.  No;  there  is  no  law  in  reference  to  that  at 
U.    It  is  simply  tht^  will  of  the  landlord. 

1^.  Then  do  von  know  of  eases  where  persona  were  livings  on  the  gronnd  in 
rhtch  they  had  to  purchase  their  vegetable  seise  where,  when  they  Iiad  ljt*entrrow- 

-  ^^'-oj-e? — A.  No;  I  do  not  krukw  cases  of  that  kind.     I  kno^*•* -^  -  ♦*-     <"    ■  v  ^ 

there  were  nu  vegetables  at  all  prrown  and  they  huA  to  ]i 

not  state  to  yon  a  case  where  they  ffrew  tlie  vegetables.     \N  :  :        s 

h**  house,  this  hc»use  is  on  the  land,  ana  they  live  in  the  landlord  s  house  as  well 

8  cultivate  the  gronnd.     And  with  that  a  garden  spot  is  usually  given  to  grow 

ach  vegetables  as  yon  may  need  on  the  table.     Ana  when  I  spoke  a  while  ago  I 

id  lutt  speak  as  to  that  which  is  grrtwn  around  the  house,  but  as  to  that  which  is 

t  on  the  farm,  such  as  potat^^^s,  |»ease,  and  things  of  that  kind  cultivated 

tarm .    But  even  in  the  ra^e  that  y <  >u  ptate<l ,  i f  I  went  on  t lie  place  and  went  to 

-  -  ,1  rig  this  garden  stuff  away  without  ha\'ing  an  nniieraianding  with  the  land- 
mh  eitlier  verbal  or  written,  I  could  not  remove  it  without  making  myself 
menable  to  the  law.  But  there  is  not  one  landlord  in  a  thousand  that  would  do 
bat, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Fajiquhar.)  Now,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  is  there  under  the 
iw  there  any  lien  on  this  garden  spot  attached  t^  the  little  tenant  house? — A. 
'here  is  no  exemption;  there  is  no  reference  made  to  the  garden  spot;  that  is 
'- '  ^  V  a  matter  of  agreement, 

Vhere  it  is  silent  has  it  ever,  in  cases  that  you  have  ever  known,  been 

-  il?— A.  Yes;  I  have  had  cases  in  court  where  some  fellow  has  indicted  per- 
m»  for  gathering  eren  out  of  the  little  garden  spot,  I  have  had  closes  in  court 
irhen  1  was  s«  »licitor. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  decision  in  the  coart  in  eases  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  it 
fits  left  to  the  jury,  and  if  the  e^'idence  showed  that  he  removed  it  from  the 
Tound,  it  showed  an  offense  withitj  the  letter  of  the  law.  Onr  judges  ride  cir- 
viits,  and  we  have  judicial  districts  in  North  tyarolina.  We  have  96  counties 
nd  12  judges,  and  each  judge  has  alxmt  H  counties,  ami  sits  about  6  months, 
nd  it  takes  them  about  2  years  to  get  around.  Tlie  solicitor  does  not  travel  with 
'i<  itidgeontsideof  his  own  county;  but  I  traveled  with  one  judge  who  positively 

1  to  notice  any  stealing  of  a  watermelon  or  a  little  chicken,  as  too  trivii 

rer  for  a  court  of  justice  to  take  up.     That  was  only  one;  that  was  Judge 

Viut taker.     He  dire<-ted  me  invariably  in  these  trivial  matters  to  enter  a  nolle 

•r<we<pii:  but  in  the  State,  1  nnght  add  further  in  connection  with  the  same  fea- 

■  '        *     -:.   -    ,1  ^^^y  l)eing  invoked  to  recover  in  resjiect  to  debt,  since  the 

•  stead  law  the  distinction  lietwcen  grand  larceny  and  iK?tit 

i    ,,.i — ;>  d  and  all  larceny  is  grand  larceny.     I  have  prosecuted  a  good 

men  who  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  chicken  wortb  25 

^.  What  length  of  time? — A.  Up  to  recently  that  was  purely  in  the  discretion 
f  thp  judge.  He  could  send  them  from  1  year,  which  I  beficve  is  the  mini- 
-maybe  it  is  6  months:  when  I  was  siilicitor  it  was  I  year— to  10  years; 
a  niatter  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  But  by  a  recent  act  of  t!ie  legis- 
<  -..v'  that  law  has  been  modi  lied  so  that  if  the  artiele  stolen  does  not  exceed 
n  value  the  sum  of  $i^hthe  sentence  can  not  exceed  13  months  unless  it  is  the  sec- 
iiil  offense.  If  it  is  the  second  otfense,  then  it  is  left  wholly  in  the  discretion  of 
lie  judge.  In  other  words,  if  an  offender  has  bi^en  convicted  of  stealing  before, 
nd  that  can  be  shown  to  the  court,  then  this  limit  does  not  apply.  But  if  that  is 
int  m,  by  a  recent  statute— I  think  possibly  the  statute  of  181)5,  or  very  recently 
^t  any  rate— if  the  vahie  of  the  article  stolen  does  not  exceed  $2<),  the  maxluium 
K'nalty  that  can  be  pnniounced  by  the  judge  is  13  montlis  in  the  penitentiary. 
>f  course,  it  disfranchi.-^t-s  the  offender. 

Q-  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  That  limit  of  $30  practically  restores  the 
^ticient  distinction  between  grand  larceny  and  petit  larceny?— 2\.  Between  pf-tit 
nrr-f^Tiy  and  grand  larceny,  except  in  a  very  few  State?^  petit  larceny  is  not  a 
It  is  a  felony  in  l^orth  Carolina,  and  the  offender  is  disfranchised.  The 
'•e  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  stolen  a  Inirse  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  it 
-'>nlythe  length  i)f  time  in  the  penitentiary.  The  distinction  is  abolished.  I 
iii'ntion  those  two  or  three  instances  in  connection  with  the  landlord-and-tenaut 
let,  and  that  is  true,  if  I  might  continue  the  list,  indetinitely  almost,  by  atatute; 
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the  people  being  porir,  the  massefi  of  them.  And  I  would  add  especially  i 
true  of  the  colored  people,  of  neceesity,  for  they  are  very  poor  as  a  rale. 
are  eome  doing  very  well;  there  are  eiceptions;  but  they  are  few.  We  havi 
worth  from  five  thousand  to  seventy-five  or  a  htmdre*!  thousand  dollars, 
landowners,  of  course,  have  souj^ht  to  invoke  legislation  to  protect  land 
collection  of  debts  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  docket  in  lieu  of  the  civil  la 
indicated  a  few  moments  ago.  This  application  of  the  liomestead  act  mal 
records  of  our  penal  institutions  rather  blmrk.  They  are  very  plethoric,  ix 
more  so  than  they  ever  have  been,  and  therefore  misleiulin|?  to  those  not  fa 
with  the  facts  as  to  the  criminal  capacities  of  the  i)eople  within  the  State. 

Q.  Suppose  that  with  an  exemption  as  \i\rgo  as  $l,5<)c),  there  was  no  p€ 
provision  in  the  law  protecting  the  landlord;  what  would  lie  the  result? — J 
result  would  be  that  each  man  would  be  forced  to  paddle  his  own  canoe,  c 
the  chances  upon  his  honest J^ 

Q.  True;  but  that  only  raises  the  same  question.  To  state  it  differently 
what  would  be  the  probability  of  his  recovering  his  rent? — A.  Well,  he  wo 
left 

Q.  (Internipting.)  Would  there  be  a  probability  that  the  result  would  b 
that  the  landlord  would  find  it  not  worth  while  to  rent  his  farmland  that  it 
lead  to  the  system  of  cultivation  bv  the  landlord  on  his  own  account,  and  at 
colored  men  from  the  possibility  ol  b(X"oraing  tenant^s? — A,  I  think  that  the 
stead  law  is  a  decided  drawback  in  North  Carolina.  In  what  I  am  saving,  i 
stand  me.  it  is  of  North  Carolina;  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  the  cr 
laws  of  other  States,  that  is»  in  detail;  all  that  I  am  stating  has  reference 
own  native  State.  But  my  own  opmion  is  that  while  the  homestead  la^ 
intended  as  a  heneftt  to  the  iw>or  man,  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  his  Hmall 
and  the  loss  of  his  all,  it  works  a  real  harm  to  him,  because  the  landlord^?,  tb 
o'wners,  are  almost  forced  for  their  own  protection  to  invoke  this  criminal 
collect  what  otherwise  they  could  collect  under  the  civil  procedure. 

Q.  Suppose  that  by  the  repeal  of  that  provision  of  your  landlord-and-tena 
the  landowner  was  driven  to  the  nortliem  method  of  farming  on  shares, 
not  the  same  effect  result?    Would  not  the  appropriation  by  the  tenant 
landlord's  share  constitute  a  criminal  offense?— A.  It  doe^  now  under  the  h 

Q.  Would  it  not  at  common  law  in  any  State?— A.  Oh,  I  think  not.  It 
come  under  the  head  of  enibe/.xl«*ment  as  Iiis  a;^ent  under  the  common  law, 
that  respect  becoine  a  common-law  offense.  But  nearly  everything  that  wi 
hibited  under  the  common  law  in  North  Carolina  has  been' reduced  to  st 
We  practice  very  little  under  the  common  law. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  statute  of  North  Carolina  really  change  the  mattei 
what  it  would  be  under  the  common  law,  if  the  landowner  simply  changi 
system  from  a  renting  to  a  share  system? — A.  I  think  that  he  pi>t^sibly  wo 
amenable  under  the  criminal  law — common  law.  of  course,  covers  that— for  e 
zlement  of  propert>^  It  could  not  be  larceny,  though  larceny  of  growing  ci 
made  a  statutory  offense  in  North  Carolina  iiow.  Under  the  law,  wheneve 
thing  is  a  part  of,  rooted  to.  attached  to,  and  growing  in  the  soil,  it  is  a  si 
of  larceny.  Logs  in  the  woods,  trees  in  the  forests,  and  bushes,  and  crops 
ing,  ijot^xtoes  in  the  ground,  are  subject  of  larceny  now;  statutory  larceny, 

Q.  All  States  that  t  know  anything  about  have  covered  it  in  some  way; 
may  be  technical  differences.  S*:)me  States,  for  instance,  make  it  larceny; 
malicious  mi.s*^hief;  but  the  indictment  is  procured  in  the  same  wa/,  ar 
prosecution  is  the  same  and  the  penalty  is  the  same;  the  only  difference  is  the 
by  which  they  call  it. — A.  I  think  that  if  these  crinnnal  statutes  were  ren 
which  are  intended  to  be  a  sul>8titute  ff»r  collection  under  the  civil  law»  th' 
tenant  would  have  to  resort  to  the  croppers'  lien  and  mortgage  system,  I  si 
you  can,  in  your  State,  mortgage  a  growing  crop  before  it  is  even  plante 
can  mortgage  it  in  North  Caroliiia. 

Q.  And  the  removal  of  mortgageil  personal  property  is  and  has  become  a 
inal  offense  in  most  of  the  States? — A.  Ho  that  the  effect  in  the  end  wo 
about  the  same.  My  reason  for  making  reference  to  this  is  that  I  believe 
the  homestead  law  in  our  section  of  the  country  is  really  a  hindrance  and  ti 
rather  than  a  beneiit  to  the  j)oor  man,  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit, 
technical  \iolationa  of  the  cnniinal  law,  however,  are  not,  as  I  should  I 
emphasize,  invoked  by  the  better  element  of  our  landlords.  They  are,  as  £ 
lilK?ral;  it  is  only  by  some  shyster  fedow  who  wants  to  stop  me  when  I  a: 
posed  to  go  elsewhere  with  a  view  of  betteiing  my  condition.  He  finds  1 
have  technically  violated  some  of  these  laws.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  I 
premises  for  a  time  without  Wolating  any  law— it  not  the  spirit,  .some  part 
letter.  He  uses  that  as  a  lever  to  hold  them  over,  under  a  promise  of  imin 
from  prosecution  in  the  courts.    Frequeirtly  that  is  true. 
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la  not  the  fact  that  the  law  can  be  used  for  a  purpose  like  that,  or  any  other 
xse  foreign  to  its  pretended  ohject^one  of  the  severest  indictments  that  could 
naght  against  it? — A,  Yes, 

(By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  these  liens  acanired  under  contract?— A.  No. 
I  am  speaking  of  acquiriiiK  the  lien  itself;  that  is,  whether  the  contract  is 
lete  l>efi:ire  you  reach  the  lien?— A.  That  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
^nant. 

U  it  written  or  verba!?- A.  Verbal.  The  law  itself  makes  the  furnishing 
pplieiS!  iiml  the  rent  of  the  landlord  a  lien  upon  the  crop  without  any  further 
"fnro  whatever* 

No  limitation  of  time?— A,  Ko;  I  can  run  a  store  account — and  that  is  very 
ently  the  case — run  8ome  aixsount  with  a  man  and  say  I  am  going  to  farm 
r.  Smith's  land.  I  want  f  Tfi  worth  of  supplies  to  run  my  crop.  I  make  that 
statement.  I  go  there  and  get  whatever  I  may  there  that  year;  and  my 
ing  that  account  constitutes  a  lien  on  my  crop  without  any  aye  or  no  what- 
-withont  any  written  agreeinent. 

( By  RepreM^ntaiivi'  Gr  a r dx e  Et . )  Is  that  a  provision  of  the  landlord-and-tenant 
T  some  other  statute?— A.  That  comes  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
ord-and-teniint  act, 

(Bv  Mr.  Farqubar.)  At  the  end  of  the  cropping  year,  suppose  the  tenant 
t  able  to  satisfy  that  lien;  then  what?— A.  As  a  rule,  he  has  to  mortgage 
elf  again  and  stand  over. 

So  that  on  aceoiint  of  bad  crops,  sickness,  or  anything  else  that  might  hap-  / 
o  him,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  debt?— A.  An  accumulation  of  debt;  and 
H'eat  113 any  instances  (I  do  not  want  to  impress  you  that  this  is  the  rule,  but 
p-eat  maTiy  instances)  it  goes  over  the  next  year,  and  the  man  is  never  able 
t  out. 

And  the  man  is  mortgaged  to  the  land  himself?— A.  Mortgaged  to  the  land 
elf,  and  he  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse;  they  maybe  have  taken  advantage  of 
and  he  lives  on  and  on  in  that  condition. 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Well,  now,  while  this  reduces  to  a  condition  of  serfdom 
unfortunate  and  thriftlesH  tenant,  is  it  not  a  convenience  to  the  general 
ige  of  farm  tenants?- A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  a  convenience.  A  great  many 
e  notwithstanding  the  facts  or  the  law,  a  great  many  persons,  but  I  can  not 
tiat  is  the  rule.  I  should  say  not  exceeding  probably  half  are  of  that  class, 
ow  a  great  many  who  will'  vent  for  a  while.  They  are  thrifty;  they  have 
ie«s  capacitj^;  they  keep  thtir  own  accounts.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud 
rtratea  on  theignoranl;;  thev  keep  no  books,  and  in  the  fall  the  account  is 
;  the  landlord  and  the  store  liian  choose  to  make  it.  They  can  not  dispute  it; 
have  kept  n«*  iw-conut.  Bnt.in  resjwnse  to  your  inc^uiry,  there  are  many 
thrive,  and  some  of  nur  iK'Ople  have  purchased  their  own  land,  and  some- 
ft  I  have  kno^Ti  thmn  t<>  pnTcliase  of  the  landlord.  In  a  great  many  instances 
faraiH  are  cut  up  and  parceled  out  to  tenants,  but  I  can  not  say  exactly  that 
the  rale.  That  is  not  the  rule;  possibly  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
{By  KepreMtntative  Gardnkr.  )  What  part  of  North  Carolina  are  you  speak- 
if?— A.  I  am  spt^aking  of  the  <' astern  part  of  the  State. 

What  are  the  prevailing  crr^i*-^  there?— A.  We  grow  in  North  Carolina  cot- 
corn,  peanuts,  and  tolmcc-fi  hh  staple  crops.     We  grow  very  largely  in  the 
ig  f^arly  truck  to  whip  tf>  the  Northern  people— pease,  beans,  and  asparagus. 
To  stiirve  us  ant?— A.  Ye«.     Especially  is  that  true  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
,  where  I  have  liveil  ever  situt'  I  have  been  a  man  up  to  the  time  I  was  elected 

xim  strike  for  the  Northern  market  and  supplement  that  with  table  truck?— 
res.  Cotton  and  tohaeeo  aii^  the  principal  crops,  In  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
rton  and  the  Cape  Fear  Rivet  we  grow  rice  and  peanuts  and  so  on,  which  we 
Iv  and  selL 

"(By  Mr,  FARgriiAR.)  Do  yon  sell  immediately  to  the  purchasers  or  do  you 
through  the  store?— A.  We  sf  11  to  the  store  and  warehouse. 

And  you  take  whatever  prire  the  store  offers?— A.  Have  to  of  necessity, 
pt  some  man  who  has  a  crop  of  tobacco  and  has  it  in  hogsheads  so  he  can 
when  he  pleases  and  send  it  to  Richmond  and  Danville.  A  man  in  thatcon- 
*n  does  not  sell  it  for  his  iioTnediate  wants  or  necessities;  he  can  hold  his 
ceo,  as  a  great  many  do  t  btir  (-otton,  and  did  last  fall.  Last  fall  cotton  was 
nte  a  pound  and  this  full  it  is  up  to  8,  and  a  great  many  held  it  for  the 
But  a  ^rnt  liiany  can  not  do  that,  but  have  to  sell  as  fast  as  they  can  get  it 
tosatisly  obligations  incurred  in  the  growing  of  it. 

What  f!o  vou  think  the  avt-racfe  would  be  there  in  resi>ect  to  the  small  crop- 
and  the  large  ones  who  are  able  to  hold,  in  proi)ortion  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
iony— A.  i  do  not  quite  understand. 
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Q.  That  is,  do  the  Bniall  croppers  preponderate  in  the  amoont  af  prodn 
toliacro.  for  instance?— A.  Well.  yes. 

<^,  They  do?— A.  Ye»;  in  the  Durham  district  and  east  of  the  center  c 
Carolina  down  to  Wilmin^on  and  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  on  each  ^  ^ 
XioBflibly  for  20  or  80  miles.  We  grow  an  abundance  of  tobacco  in 
vicinity.  Some  of  the  finest  tobacco  in  the  world*  I  sticks,  j^rows in  that  1 1-- 
they  grow  this  tobacco,  tenanti*  and  all,  and  the  laiirll*  nd  stalls  it  for  them 
bcMly  «ell«  it  for  them.  A  Rreat  many  t»f  these  tenants  are  landlords.  T 
the  crop  on  shares;  they  rent  the  ground  and  furnish  tbeir  own  teams  a 
o'wn  supplies,  and  give  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  crop  for  the  rental  ot  th 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.)  Is  not  that  the  equivalent  t»f  the  si: 
tern?— A.  Yes;  it  is  in  the  Northern  sense.  But  what  we  understand  by  i 
for  the  landlord  to  furnish  the  house»  team,  seed,  and  implements,  and  i. 
party  furnishes  the  labor,  and  They  divide  equally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Divide  equally?— A.  That  is  what  we  usually  dc 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Farc^uhar.)  Have  you  generally  found  that  this  is  ahont  f 

groposition  that  yon  make?— A.  1  can  not  say  as  to  that;  I  have  not  \h 
inn  since  I  have  been  a  num. 

O.  But  men  have  done  well  at  that?— A.  Often;  yes, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  What  is  the  general  social  condition  of  the  f 
ants?— A.  I  can  nrit  speak  in  very  high  terms  of  it  as  a  rule.  Povertj 
begets  degradatifrti,  immorality,  and  other  vices,  and  possibly  the  masse 
farmers,  t  mean  over  half  of  them,  are  ]KX>r.  A  few  grow  to  easy  circtu 
and  do  well;  but  I  should  say  over  half  of  them  are  poor  people;  very  po 
have  them  huddled  in  small  houses,  one,  two,  and  not  exceetling  thret 
Hometimes  eight  or  ten  in  the  family,  and  their  company  and  their  eating 
is  done  in  these  little  rooms;  and  the  social  standing  can  not  be  very 
under  thnsc  circumstances,  as  a  rule, 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  colored  peoide?— A.  Colored  and  white;  in  the  e^t 
the  majority  largely  colored;  m  tlie  west  largely  white, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Mr.  White,  I  am  afraid  I  havetoti 
understood  you.     We  have  Iwen  talking  alhiut  the  renting  of  fanus?^ — A. 

Q.  And  the  landlord-and-tenant  act  making  the  rent  a  lien  on  the  ci 
Yea. 

Q.  I  aaanmed  while  we  were  talking  about  that  that  the  rent  was  a  moi 

fi"om  a  remark  you  have  just  made A.  (Interrupting.)  Not  neces 

money  rent;  any  rent, 

Q.  From  a  remark  you  have  Just  made  it  would  appear  that  it  is  rathe 
tion  of  the  crop? — A,  Yes;  the  money  rent  is  not  the  rule.  That  is  the  e. 
to  the  rule. 

Q.  If  the  thing  called  rent  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  oroi>- A. 

ruptinK.)  Tliat  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Q.  The  landlord  is  entitled  to  nothing  by  way  of  rent  but  that  portio; 
crop?— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  criminal  statute  of  which  you  have  spoken  could  n 
until  the  tenant  had  consumed  something  of  the  landhud's  i>ortion.  couh 
Or  any  of  it.  I  <lare  not  move  a  peck  of  potatot^s.  Hn|>post»  I  am  occupy^ 
land  and  you  were  to  have  one-half  and  I  the  other  ot"  the  cro[»  grown,  1 
remove  a  "bushel  of  potatoes  on  my  part  until  your  lien  for  rent  is  satistie 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  The  lien  that  you  have  explained?— A.  His  r 
whole. 

Q,  The  law  gives  the  share  for  the  whole? — A.  The  whole  machinery  i 
side  of  the  landlord. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  makes  the  division  of  the  crop?— A.  Usv 
landlorti  crimes  around  after  it  is  gathered  and  you  have  notified  him  1 
ready  for  a  division — after  it  is  haulded  up  by  carloads,  if  it  Is  com^  andt 
up  yours  here  and  mine  there  and  I  take  one  and  you  the  other. 

Q.  Tlie  division  i«  made  by  agreement  as  to  time? — A.  Yes;  it  is  und 
Sometimes  you  gather  yours  and  I  gather  mine.  In  that  case  I  gather  mine 
leave  yoiirs  in  every  other  row,  and  I  take  i>ne  row  or  two  rows  and  yon  is 
you  choose.     That  is  not  the  rule.     The  tenant  gathers  the  crop  general! 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Both  kinds  of  farming  which  you 
are  called  farming  on  shares  in  tbe  North,  the  only  difference  being 
landlord  gets  one-third  where  the  tenant  funiishes  everything,  and  he  j 
half  where  he  furnishes  the  stock. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  And  seed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Garpner.)  And  stock.  The  farmer  is  very  g 
supposed  to  f  uniiah  the  j^eed.    When  it  comes  to  those  things  that  reqaire 
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ng  of  cash»  as  In  tbtJ  dairy  faiTna,  for  instance,  where  some  grains  must  be 
?ht  in  additi*m  to  those  which  the  farm  produces,  there  is  some  special  agree- 
t  ahoat  that.— A.  For  a  money  rent  we  givesomnch  cotton  per  acre.  In 
of  giving  cotton  we  give  so  miich  money  ror  an  acre  of  land.    That  is  hardly 

the  case. 

Would  there  be  any  difficulty  abont  making  a  provision  in  making  leases 
?rally  that  as  much  ground  as  was  necessarv  for  the  raising  of  vegetames  and 
gs  required  bv  the  tenant  should  be  exempted  from  the  lien  law? — A.  He  has  not 
'  much  trouble  in  catchinj^  him  whenever  he  wants  to  xmder  the  existing  law. 
said  in  the  outset,  therein  no  provision  for  this  garden  spot  under  the  exist- 
law,  exct^pt  under  the  will  «jf  the  landlord.  There  is  no  provision  in  it  it  at 
for  that,  and  wherever  I  am  accorded  a  garden  spot  it  is  simj^ly  the  will  of 
andlord ,  and  the  con  trai^t  is  a  verbal  one.  I  have  omy  known  of  it  two  or  three 
'8  in  my  experience  at  the  bar » 4'  nearly  20  years,  where  some  man  of  very  smadl 
ler  want^  to  press  some  man.  and  when  he  left  him  he  invoked  that  provi- 
of  the  law. 

(Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Even  when  he  agreed  to  let  him  have  it? — A.  Yes;  I 
^  wtere  a  man  was  brought  up  f«ir  using  some  turnips  growing  out  in  front 
LE  Jog  cabin  chimney.  But  I  do  not  want  to  impress  yon  and  I  do  not  want 
[ipress  the  country  that  that  is  the  average  landlord. 

(By  Repre.sentttfive  Gardner,)  All  I  wanted  to  get  at,  as  I  have  already 
id,  is  a*^  to  whether  tiiat  Ihin^  was  intended  to  be  fair  or  whether  it  was 
aded  t<  >  Ik3  only  a  trap.  I  ask  that. — A.  I  had  rather  not  state  my  opinion  as 
lat.  The  law  is  in  favor  of  the  landlord,  and,  if  need  be,  he  can  use  it  to  the 
iment  of  the  tenant.  That  is  the  general  trend  of  the  law  through  North 
jlina,  without  the  expressiou  of  it. 

(By  Mr.  Fak(ji  har.)  What  in  the  difference  in  condition  between  those  who 
their  own  lands  there  and  tht>s*-  who  take  the  crop  lien  system;  the  difference 
t'een  the  two  rl asses  of  jieoiih  ? — A.  It  is  a  very  broad  difference.  One  is  of 
idependent  character .  while  the  other  is  wholly  dependent.  One  is  naturally, 
rule,  mcpre  responsible  and  ni«>re  respectable,  and  of  a  different  cp'ade  of  peo- 
as  a  rule,  fvum  tliat  chi.Hw  <if  pnt^ple  who^I  mean  the  masses  of  the  class,  1  do 
mean  all — there  are  some  very  respectable,  good  men  that  crop  all  the  while; 
do  not  undertake  to  buy.  They  say,  we  take  into  consideration  taxes,  pur- 
e  price,  interest,  and  allthose  things,  and  they  had  rather  do  that.    They  are 

few  and  far  between.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  our  country  down  there — 
eially  is  that  true  among  the  colored  people — consists  in  small  possessions, 
?  farms,  little  hunies,  aritl  little  city  proi)erty.  There  is  no  big  wealth;  that 
e  exception.  I  can  not  say  there  is  big  wealth  anywhere,  but  there  are  a  great 
y,  a  large  numljer— you  would  be  surprised  to  know  the  number  who  have 
•based  a  little  plot  of^round  somewhere,  and  are  getting  something  to  stand 
a  lar^e  percentage  of  the  wople.  And  I  think  that  is  true — I  am  not  so  famil- 
v'ith  the  western  part  of  tne  Stut^— I  think  that  is  true  of  our  western  people, 
are  very  largely  white.  The  balk  of  the  negroes  in  North  Carolina  are  east 
le center  of  the" State;  and  up  among  the  mountains,  near  G^rgia  and  Ten- 
ee,  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  the  northwestern  part,  they  are  largely 
«.  These  mountaineers,  as  a  rule,  most  of  them  are  poor  people;  possibly 
are  not  as  poor  as  our  eastern  colored  people. 

(By  Representative  fxARLiXER.)  Some  of  your  farmers,  as  stated,  sell  their 
s  through  the  Htoreket^pers  or  warehouses  because  they  have  to;  some  buy 
H  and  some  do  not.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  those  who  sell  their  crops  to  take 
neatest  a^l vantage  of  the  market,  and  those  who  buy  lands  and  own  them, 
nore  comfortable  tlum  tliose  who  do  not? — A.  Certainly. 

Is  there  any  other  cause  for  that  than  the  difference  in  the  individuals?  Are 
their  chances  ahout  equal? — A.  The  chances  between  those  who  own  their 
es  and  those  wh»*  do  not? 

The  chances  primarily  of  eacli  to  get  into  a  condition  to  hold  his  crop  or  buy 
V — A.  It  is  l>est  for  those  who  have  some  degree  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
ahility  to  calculate,  or  J  n  a  word,  to  think  for  themselves;  and  the  class  who 
*  not  thope  things  and  are  not  in  their  nature  capacitated  to  think  for  them- 
es— prior  to  the  war  the  cnhnvd  man,  as  you  know,  in  the  South  was  not 
("tea  to  think.  He  was  to  use  his  muscle.  Some  of  them  unfortunately  have 
r  leam*Hl  to  think  yet;  they  simply  exercise  their  muscle,  and  others  ^et  the 
fit.  There  are  those  who  have  learned  to  think  for  themselves;  they  plan  for 
iselves  and  calculate,  as  any  otlier  business  men  do,  and  the  result  is  that 
soon  acquire  some  pr<iperty  and  get  a  foothold,  and  become  somewhat  inde- 
ent.  It  is  )>etwe<ni  the  thinking  class  and  the  nonthiiddng  class;  between 
ducated  and  the  noneducatcd. 
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t^.  Then  it  iti  tTiit>  in  North  CiirL»liiia,  is  it.  th»it  tho  educiitiHl,  hiiglit,  pern 
colored  men A.  { Interrupting)  tudustrious:  put  that  in. 

Q,  Yet*? — A.  BiN^'auHe  some  of  them  t»re. 

Q,  Colored  men  or  white  men— I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  di^ti nation  ine 
succeed  in  a^it-ultiu'e?— A,  Yes;  they  can  succeed  in  ajtfrioiiltnre. 

Q.  And  luobably  become  the  owners  of  farms  from  their  ovra  aeonmulati' 
A »  Yes .  I  h a  ve  i  n'  mi  nd  quite  a  n  umber  who  are  com  parati  vel y  i  nde i>endent . 
father  of  my  private  se<.'retary  died  some  short  time  a^o  and  left  an  ei^tate  1 
sons  of  possibly  $40,04)0,  He  wan  a  farmer;  startetl  with  nothing.  He  was 
or*Hl  man,  and  he  was  worth  easily  §40,000;  and  that  in  North  Carolina  is  a 
decent  competency  for  either  white  or  colored  men, 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  farming':'— A.  He  made  that  farminii:.  and  he  madi 
ennrelv  alone.     His  farm  was  four  miles  from  Tarl^oro. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  CL.iRKK.)  Since  the  civil  war?— A,  Since  the  ci^'il  war. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Did  he  make  it  by  his  own  efforts  or  by  the  b 
his  sons'?— A.  He  had  two  8on8»  but  they  were  in  ischo<d  nearly  up  to  the  ti 
bis  death,  and  one  of  them  graduated  about  the  time  be  died;  the  one  t 
with  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Did  he  hire  the  labor?— A.  Yes;  the  8on8  never 
anything  to  offset  their  education.  In  that  Hi*nse  they  were  a  burden  rathe: 
a  help.  I  do  not  mt^an  to  say  that  they  did  not  work,  but  what  I  mean  to 
that  te  eiqwnded  more  in  clothing  and  refining  and  educating  thcj^^e  boys  tt 
ever  accumulated  by  their  work. 

Q .  ( By  R  eprcHpn  t  a  ti  ve  G  a  k  i>  n'  k  r  . )  He  had  ni » e xceptional  advantages?—.^ 
be  wan  a  tlioughtfiil  man;  he  was  a  thinker. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  PiniLU*^.)  Did  he  buy  any  large  farms? — A,  Those  two  boys 
ae  good  farming  lauds  hm  aiiy  in  the  cotmty,  in  several  plautationn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhau.)  What  doesgfiod  farmingland  »ell  for  in  these  8e 
you  are  H|)eakiug  about  now? — A.  That  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  lew 
and  condition  of  tVie  land.  Land  that  has  been  made  arable  and  bi-ongbt  \: 
state  of  cultivation  will  Hell  tor  an  where  from  $5  to  $30.  There  is  plenty  oJ 
there  that  you  can  buy  ft>r  from  r>0  i**^nts  txj  $ii, 

Q.  Your"fine.Ht  arable  land  is  worth  fr<un  $25  to  $30? — A,  Twenty*five  d 
generally  is  called  a  veiy  good  price  for  land,  a  very  good  price. 

Q.  You  Hpoko  of  cash  rentals;  what  ii5  the  annual  cash  rental  for  yom 
f  anus?— A .  Per  acre? 

Q.  Per  acre.— A.  I  could  not  &ay.  Here  is  a  plat  of  ground;  it  may  be  any^ 
from  ;^0  to  40  acres.  You  say  to  me  you  couhl  make  iJOO.  5lK),  or  1  .'»00  ^^ounds, 
of  lint  cotton,  and  you  have  tor  yourself  a  certain  number  of  bales  of  lint cott 
should  .Hay  that  the  averait?e  of  farm  land  will  produce  somewhere  t)etweea  t 
i!4  per  acre  per  annum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATcnPORD.)  Three  or  four  dollars  per  acre  per  annum?^A, 

Q.  (By  Mtt.  Fakqlimarj  Six  years  rental  would  buy  the  land?— A.  Oh,  y« 
arable  laud;  and  woodland,  that  can  l>e  bought  for  what  an  acre  w*>uld  ret 

Q.  And  your  cro])i>er  lives  all  hl."^  life  on  it  and  he  i^  never  able  to  buy  oneai 
A.  I  would  not  say  that,  but  he  does  not  buy  very  mucli  land. 

Q.  I  mean,  under  that  system  of  landlorc)  and'  tenant  and  under  that  1 
man  that  is  under  that  system  and  then  produces  the  rental  ont  of  the  prr 
($3  or  $3  an  acre) ,  does  uot"ac<juire  that?— A.  He  is  very  frequently  ahard-wu 
man:  he  has  muscle,  but  he  is  not  a  thinker;  he  is  not  educated,  and  he  gi 
from  year  to  year  accumulating  debt. 

Q.  (By  He  present  ative  Gardner,)  I  do  not  want  anj'-  conflict  with  the  m 
idea,  but  what  I  was  just  g^ung  to  ask  yon  to  emphasize,  if  it  be  true,  is  tl 
a  go<^td  bu.*iine8s  man,  a  fanner,  white  or  colored,  can  accumulate  a  compt 
in  agiiculture  in  the  easteni  part  of  North  Carolma? — A.  Yes;  in  the  ea^ 
middle,  or  westei'u — anywhere  in  North  Cai*olina  tliat  I  am  acfiuainted  witl 
tie  western  part  of  the  State  it  is  mountainous,  and  the  lands  there  are  a 
waste  land,  even  in  the  foothill8  there,  but  on  the  steeps  of  the  mountains 
ifi  Bplendid  lai-ming  land.  I  should  say  anywhere  in  Korth  Carolina,  The 
is  rich  in  reiiources,  and  has  an  abundance  of  nearly  everything.  In  Uie  vn 
part  minerals  are  abundant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  You  say,  Mr.  White,  that  §10  is  a  good  price  for 
land?— A,  Yes;  the  average  farmer  will  bring  that  out  per  acre. 

Q.  Will  that  farm  land  that  you  speak  of  net  a  rental  of  ^H  or  $4  a  year?- 
should  think  so.  Good  farm  land  ought  Uy  bring  a  liale  wherever  land  is  wort! 
price,  but  not  right  straight  through.  You  hardly  ever  buy  clear etl  land  wi 
some  wood.  You  fill  it  all  in.  You  buy  a  plat  or  tract  of  land,  you  take 
you  buy  so  much  right  straight  through.    Now,  that  that  is  cleared  or  am 
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1  more,  possibly,  than  the  woodland,  where  there  k  ii<*  money  expenses,  and 
I  will  say,  will  be  up  to  |20  or  $30.  But  yon  take  a  plat  of  ground,  310 
i  1k^  a  very  high  price  for  the  average  plantation  down  there.  Now,  on  that 
if  gTuund,  the  arable  land»  yon  can  grow  on  fairly  f?tMjd  land  a  bale  of  cot* 
}  the  acre,  and  a  bale  of  cotton  is  nsnaUy  from  450  to  5rK>  poundsof  lint  cotton, 
cotton  now  is  selling  at  8  cents  a  pound.    You  can  make  your  own  calcula- 

Is  ntit  that  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  interest  for  the  landowner? — A. 

Rental?— A.  Yes,  pretty  high,  but  it  is  only  the  best  land  that  you  can  get 
nit  of. 

(By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  outlay  for  fertilizers  is  required  to 
let*  that  crop  on  average  cotton  land  in  North  Carfjlintt?^ — A,  I  do  not  know 
:  can  ans we r  that  i  n  tel  1  (gi^ 1 1  tly.  I  know  that  we  use  a  great  deal  of  fertilizers 
le  farms  near  the  cities  iina  towns,  but  remote  in  the  conntry  we  produce 
^rtilizers  from  the  stxxk.  composts,  and  a  few  barrels  of  lime.  We  have  the 
igs  and  droppings  of  the  stock  mixed  in  with,  maybe,  the  leaven  and  refuse 
e  edge  of  the  swaiiip.  Tliey  mix  that  in  to  kill  the  soumesa  and  to  cause 
uposition.  and  the  mixture  makes  a  very  excellent  fertilizer. 
(By  Mr.  PiiiLLirs.)  Composts? — A.  Yes;  composti*.  Now,  aa  to  how  much 
izer— guano,  or  whatever  it  is  composed  of,  or  anytlnng  of  that  kind — I  can 
nswer  that,  1  tin  not  know  how  much  per  acre.  I  eonld  not  say.  I  have 
it  going  on,  hot  I  have  never  made  myself  familiar  with  it. 
Is  not  land  worth  mon^  than  $10  per  acre?  Before  t)io  war,  in  the  eastern 
af  North  Carolina,  was  it  not  much  more  valuable*  than  it  is  now?— A.  I 
sav.  Before  the  war  I  was  a  baby.  I  was  bom,  but  I  was  very  yonnff, 
I  ilid  not  know  but  you  knew  the  history.  In  many  part,s  of  the'&mtli  the 
was  verv  valuable. — A.  You  take  a  great  many  of  thetje  large  plantations 
the  old  English  Tuothod  ^A'  farming,  a  great  manor.  Here  is  a  wealthy  man, 
ig  anywhere  from  h^n  h  >  one  thousand  slaves,  an<l  a  great  many  men  did 
now  their  slaves  whm  they  met  them  on  the  road.  They  3iad  a  largo  plat 
mnd.  Ytm  cnnld  ncit  tell  anvthing  about  the  value,  because  the  owner  did 
eed  any  iiiont'V  and  lie  wrmld  not  sell  it  for  any  price*  Since  his  death  the 
y  have*  moved  to  cities  and  towns  or  to  some  othi/r  country;  tho  land  has 
cut  up  and  sold  off.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between 
rices  to-day  and  thi^  prices  before  the  war,  because  thij  lands  were  not  for 
in!et43  a  man  mad^'  u^>  his  mind  to  move  from  one  State  to  another,  and  sold 
'hole  thing.  But  it  is  ni.v  supposition  that  lands  would  bring  proportion- 
a  greater  prii^e  in  money  then  as  compared  with  now;  somewhat  more  than 
do  now. 

Ia  there  much  emidoyment  of  labor  by  the  day  or  by  the  week  or  monthj 
f  m,  vvliat  wagehi  ib  it  usual  to  pay  on  the  farnt?— A.  Yes;  there  are  a 
many  jiersonfl  who  do  not  undertake  to  farm  at  all,  Init  juHt  hire  themselves 
i thereby  the  day  or  by  tlio  month.  It  is  very  unuKual  to  hire  by  the  week, 
hire  themfielvew  out  on  a  farm  for  the  day  or  for  the  month.  Some  of  them 
until  the  fall  and  tlii'  crop  is  sold,  outside  of  the  actual  consumption  for 
and  others  are  paid  dai]  y  as  they  go  along;  very  largely  paid  off  in  pTt> 
IS  for  their  families  aiif!  paid  from  the  storehonsr.  And  I  may  say  that 
storehouse  profits— t Ik-  tenant  or  the  purchaser  pays  for  everj^hin'g,  and 
are  very  high  prices — df  itihle  what  he  would  have  to  pay  in  the  city.  The 
tiborer  usually  has  frum  Jo  to  50  or  60  cents  a  day.  By  the  month  it  is  from 
^10  a  month. 

(By  Mr.  Clarke,  )  And  Ixjard?— A.  Sir? 
And  board?— A.  Nn. 

Without  iKiardy— A.  Y^s;  without  board. 

(By  Mr.  PHiLLri^. )  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  con  Id  live  on  $0  a 
h  and  kt^p  a  family  nnd  pay  his  board?— A.  A  ^eat  many  men  are  keeping 
ies  with  a  wife  and  frair,  five,  six,  or  eight  children,  and  they  do  not  get 
$10.  But  reniemlier  that  the  man  is  hired  out,  the  wife  is  hired  out,  and 
child  is  hii'ed  out.  and  the  wife  takes  the  babies  along  with  her.  A  great 
families  live  on  lesn  tlian  $10  a  month.  The  provision  is  very  coarse,  but 
;ommon  food.  It  is  ui^ually  com,  a  little  molasses,  and  Western  side  meat, 
live  on  the  coart^est  food,  wear  the  coarsest-textured  clothing.  They  can 
o  otherwise, 

( By  Mr.  Batchfohd.  )  Are  yon  speaking  of  a  class  of  men  who  work  by  the 
)r  by  the  month  and  are  employed  by  the  tenants  on  the  farms? — A.  By 
indlord,  or  it  may  be  by  a  very  well-to-do  tenant.  He  runs  a  good  deal  of 
-runs  a  four  or  five  horse  crop,  and  he  hires  these  men. 
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Q.  Will  the  same  wages  apply  to  thow  who  are  employed  by  the  laud  owi 
the  montb  or  day  plaiiV^A.  Yes;  no  difference.  If  I  am  a  hmdlord  or  a  t* 
the  wages  paid  to  these  hirelings  are  alxmt  the  same.  One  pays  alxmt  tht 
as  the  other. 

<^,  (By  Mr-  Phtllipb.)  Is  there  anjr  prejudice  against  colored  people  ac 
latiug  land  in  that  country?^A,  I  think  there  is  very,  very  little  against  t] 
ored  man  for  accnnmlating  property,  except  in  the  way  that  I  have  indi 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  uy  the^e  Iwjpholes  iu  the  law  and  by  his  ignt 
and  incapacity  in  some  instances.  Some  of  them  have  an  incajiacity  to 
their  ovm  calenlatitms  and  to  tlmik  and  plan  for  themi^elves,  I  can  not  sa 
I  know  of  anj^  prejudice  against  the  colored  man's  accumulating  pro 
There  is  that  fact  and  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  prejudice  against  h 
ing  an  education.    True,  you  have  not  asked  me  about  any  educational  nu 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARguHAR. )  You  eoem  to  m©  to  indicate  that  the  intelligent  f 
would  be  a  more  iiidepeniient  man  to  do  his  own  thinking,  have  a  little  tact 
hi^  own  business,  Wliat  is  the  condition  in  tliii^  rising  generation?  A 
facilities  for  education  go<jd  down  there? — A.  N<»;  they  are  p<>or;  and  I  w 
Bay  that  without  nieanin^  to  cast  any  disparagement  on  our  State  legislatu 

CJ.  Is  there  an  Insufficiency  of  schools? — A.  There  is  an  insufficiency  of 
to  run  the  sc*hrxds.  Tlie  average  s^chool  term  in  the  State  is  alxmt  62  days  i: 
year.    The  average  schooling  given  the  child.is  Ci'd  days. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  the  time  lairlv  distributed  ov 
State?^A.  In  a  good  many  cities  down  there  we  have  graded  schools.  The 
a  special  tax  on  Jill  the  taxable  property  and  |ki11s  to  raise  an  extra  fun^ 
theise  run  from  6  to  0  months  in  the  year,  tht\se  graded  s</hools,  whereas  in  ( 
many  rural  distTicts  they  run  maybe  only  30  or  40  days  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  schools  separate — colored  and  white? — . 
yes. 

Q.  Do  they  have  abrmt  the  same  time? — A.  As  to  that,  it  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge,  and  I  can  not  say.  There  is  more  money  paid  to  the  white  seh< 
a  given  hnmber  of  pupils  than  for  the  like  number  of  colored  i>enple^  no 
standing  the  constitution.  The  tefichers  are  paid  more,  in  the  first  pluce.  T 
their  educatitjn  may  be  the  same*  they  may  be  examined  by  the  same  boai 
get  the  H;ime  certificate,  the  whites  are  paid  more  wages;  and  m  a  general 
I  guess,  the  whites'  terms  run  a  httle  longer  than  the  colored. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  all  the  teachers  of  the  colored  schools  colorew 
Yes,  mostly.    I  do  not  know  of  a  white  sehool-t^jacher  teaching  a  colored 
school  in  the  Statue. 

Are  they  men  or  women? — A.  Both. 

Are  there  any  srjcieties  for  the  improvement  of  the  farm  tenants  or  fa 
generally^  such  as  agricultural  H^icieties,  gi-angeH  and  the  lilce? — A.  W( 
granges  and  agricultural  societies  and  fanners*  alliances.  The  colored  mat 
admitted  to  them;  they  are  for  white  iieople  only— unless  he  forms  one  se; 
and  distinct  to  himself. 

Q.  i^By  Representative  Gaeuner.)  Has  he  joined  that?— A.  Yes:  we  ha^i 
a  gootl  many  colored  alliances,  until  recently  it  came  into  disrepute.  I  t 
know  of  one  now. 

Q.  Why  did  it  come  into  disrepute?— A.  They  got  into  polities.  The  Fa 
Alliance  of  North  Carohna  drifted  into  the  Populists,  ana  the  Populists  uu 
aUian(;e  with  tlie  Republicans,  and  that  brought  the  organization,  lx>th  whi 
colored,  into  disrepute. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  something  that,  coming  frum  such  a  6 
ought  to  be  v al  nab  le .  Has  the  c olor ed  w uin  in  N or t  h  Car olin a ,  in  alliances  oi 
organizations  for  the  benefit  of  thcne  engaged  in  any  business  or  traile,  she 
capacity  for  organi;iii]g  and  maintaining  the  organization  in  good  standi nv 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  had  an  organization  among  colored  men.  i  "^ 
Knights  of  Labor  or  the  Farmers'  AlTiimce,  separate  and  distinct  in  i 
was  sufficient  to  make  such  a  test  as  would  warrant  me  in  giving  you  a  }>'  -i 
negative  answer.  When  I  spoke  of  the  colored  alHances.  I  did  not  speak  < 
Knights  of  Labor,  but  will  now.  W©  had  both  organizations  there,  bu 
were  branch  organizations  of  the  white.  They  had  separate  loilges,  and  d 
meet  together,  but  it  was  understood  that  they  were  branches,  a  i>art  of  th 
eral  labor  organization.  But  the  agriculturaf  societies  and  Farmers'  Alliai 
it  is  known  to-day,  is  a  white  man's  institution  entirely,  and  the  colored  nn 
not  join  these  white  organizations.     He  is  not  pemutted  in  them.     He  is  shi 

Q,  (By  Mr.  PniLLlt^.)  Do  you  keep  \\\y  the  Knights  of  LalK>r  organizat 
the  Soutii?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  meligible  to  membership  imder  th 
Lawjrers  are  not  allowed  to  join. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KE5XE1>y.)  Lawyers  aiid  iMkloon-keepers  are  ineligible. 


A.  Yes; 

fcood  rnauy  other  px^l  men. 
Q.  i  By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Pructitally  there  is  little  or  no  oi^nization  iir  meetimf 
.  .^  ru..  i^..o,._i..,.  ..t    ..,^^.  ^lUuriil  methi>ds  among  the  tenant  fanners  of  North 

'I?— A-  That  is  riifht.     Now  tho  mere  fact  that  tlieste 

i politics  brought  them  into  disrepute  and  precluded 

their  meetings  are  settret,  and  there  is  a  statute  prohibit- 

zations  of  a  secret  charactei .  on  that  they  do  not  keep  it 

Lp.     They  wuuld  Imxa  been  indicted  if  they  had  kept  it  up  aft«r  they  carriea  it 

nto  politics. 

Q.  Is  til        ~"  'tnral  college  in  North  Carolina?— A.  Yes:  two.     There  is 

iU  agricu  i  lianical  c<  ►liege  at  Raleigh  for  the  whites^  and  there  is  one, 

Q.   '  ni  of  an  i'  the  nniversity- 

xten-  I,  and  w?!]  _  li  in.strnct  them 

Q  iuaprtivt'd  agricnltureV— A.  There  have  U^'H  it-cturtira  and  institutes — that  is, 
anneri^'  institutes — held  in  various  ^lart**^  of  the  State  every  year  under  the  aus- 
does  of  the  DeT>artinent  «>f  AK^rionlture,  but  that  is  for  the  wMtes. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  >  The  colored  man  i»  not   precluded?— A,  He  is  not 
xpected  to  he  there.     I  do  not  know  that  he  would  be  driven  away  if  be  was  to 
ro,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  in  not  expected  to  be  there. 
O.  Are  they  liot  of  the  character  of  ma8.^  meetings? — A.  Ni>.    There  are  certain 
■^-  where  the  colored  man  does  wit  go  when  he  understands  that  he  is  not 
ted  to  go  there.    He  would  be  %^ery  easily  ^i\  rid  of. 
<^.  Have  you  anv  private  schools  m  your  section  supported  by  youraelvea  that 
ire  inde^>endent  r.f  the  common  8<?hool.s?— A.  Yen;  there  are  a  great  many  private 
chools  in  the  citie.H  an<l  towns.    I  have  never  sent  one  of  my  children  to  a  public 
clicx)l  in  North  Caroliua  in  my  life. 

Q,  Have  you  any  in  the  rural  districts?— A.  Not  in  the  country.  You  wtII  tiad 
uses  where  a  teatuier  may  teach  a  ^ch*iol  for  two  months,  and  th«  i>eople  ^vi}l  feel 
hat  they  have  not  d(»ne  justice  to  their  children,  and  they  may  have  a  little  money, 
tnd  they  will  run  it  on  as  a  subscription  scho<il  for  a  luonth  or  two.  In  the  cities 
here  are  parochial  or  other  ]>rivate  FchooLs  under  the  auspices  of  scjine  church 
bat    run    constantly.    The    T  il,    Metho^li«t,    Presbj'terian ,    and    Baptist 

:hurchea  have  these,  indepei  <■  public  schrH»l8. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillu*8,)  For  .tu.-i.a  people?— A.  Yes;  whites,  too,  but  the  two 
ire  separate. 

C^.  Do  the  whites  contribute  to  the  colored  si^htmls? — A.  Not  to  the  private 
ichcx>ls, 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquuab.)  Yonliaveno  lack  of  tetu^hers,  have  yon?— A.  We  have 

denty  of  them— more  than  we  can  get  ]}laces  for.    The  reasim  for  that  is,  we  have 

n  North  Carolina  a  bill  creating  4  additional  normal  scshools,  which  we  tsicked 

>n  to  the  universal  appropriation  bilL     We  have  xmw  6, 7,  maybe  8  colored  normal 

c*ho<jls,and  many  institutions  of  <litlerent  Jdntis  among  the  whites  as  an  offi^et 

"'-  itr  these  are  for  the  srH^cial  purjiose  rif  training  teachers.     There  is  one  of 

in  my  own  district  at  Goldslv»ro,     We  have  a  great  many  of  the  denomi- 

nal  institutions  of  higher  grade.     We  have  the  Livingston  College,  the 

:  tt  Seminary  at  Greenslx)ro,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 

i-ilioro.    We  have  the  Sc:otia  Bt^minary  at  Cimcord.a  Presbyterian  school 

'     d  and  e<iuipped  by  Northern  i>eople  largely,  Pre.sident  Sattorfield.     The 

md  a  mujijrity  of  the  teachers  are  white.     My  daughter  was  educated 

is  a  tt<acher  of  music  there  now.     We  have  another  school,  ^vhere  ray 

'  aduated  in  June.    Tliat  is  officered  entirely,  outside  of  the  l>«>ard  of 

I  am  on  that  board,  ttjo — by  colored  men,  except  one  gentleman  who 

v'8  Ueniian;  he  is  a  white  man\    Tlien  counng  a  little  further  down  we 

the  LivingHton  College  at  Salisbury,  and  then   at   Raleigh  we  have  the 

r  ^  v  University,  under  the  ausiiiees  of  th(f  Baptist  Church,    Tliat  is  a  college — 

I  I    7 jiedical,  law,  and  theologic4il  dt^partments.  and  is  on  a  very  largo  scale.     They 

I  .  *•  several  hundred  iiupils.     In  the  same  town  we  have  the  St.  Augustine  Nor- 

1  kl  .ind  Industrial  Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     It  is 

i>ntributed  to  indiscriminately — not  necessarily  North  or  Soutli.    These  schools 

ire  independent  of  the  public  schools.    Then  we  have  the  Gregory  Normal  Insti- 

ute  in  Wilmington,  under  the  C-ongregational  Church.     These  are  all  independ- 

nt  of  the  public  schtxds  and  the  regular  normal  schtx)l8.    So  the  facilities  for 

dgher  education  of  the  colored  people  of  North  Carolina  are  very  grxKl.and  that 

tccounts  for  the  surplus  of  teachers — the  graduates  of  colleges. 

Q.  ( By  Repre sentati  ve  G a  rdn  e r . )  Your  sy  st  em  i s  top-heavy ,  then? — A .  Rather 
o.     If  you  tjliminate  tliese  private  schools  and  eliminate  the  schools  in  the  cities — 
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the  graded  Bchools  in  the  c\tit*8  arc  run  from  *\  to  l>  months  in  the  year,  1 
rural  my  cmnitry  schools,  that  wre  so  poorly  attended  and  provided  for,  in 
average  of  t>nlv  alM>ut  i\2  days  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ^ARQUttAU.)  in  these  colored  schools  and  colleges  are  the  si 
cared  for  under  an  endowment,  or  do  they  usuaUy  furnish  their  own  meai 
They  lia ve  to  use  their  own  mean8.  There  is  a  Hraall  endowment  to  each,  p 
but  'scarcely  enough  tu  pay  all  the  professors.  These  «tudeiit«,  as  a  rule,  pji 
own  way.  Now  and  then  yoti  get  a  scholarship  through  a  philanthropic 
in  the  North,  Sonje  lady  or  gentleman  savs,  *'  I  will  furnish  you  $40  or  $5 
the  faculty  or  presidc^nt  has  a  right  to  deaij^ate  such  and  such  a  pupil  w 
b©  Bupported  out  of  that  gift,  and  that  is  kept  up  until  the  pupil  gr« 
posfiimy. 

Q.  None  of  them  have  a  permanent  endowment? — A.  Not  enough  to  ] 
profefiBors.  They  have  to  keep  a  financial  person  on  the  road  begging 
time  to  keep  them  going.  They  require  additional  equipment;  they  are  o 
or  enlarging  their  laboratory  and  other  things,  so  tlieir  f  nudi?  for  endowi 
professors'  chairs  or  aid  of  hidigent  pupils  are  not  sufficient. 

Q.  Have  you  any  method  in  your  mind  to  suggest  for  the  improvement 
colored  race,  the  farming  people? — A.  1  have  not  now,  sir.  We  are  in  a  h 
io  North  Carolina,  the  colorea  people  are  now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  that  will  cure  any  of  these  difficulties  whi 
mention?^ A,  Yes* 

Q.  Bo  you  think  that  the  general  condition  of  the  coloretl  people  in  yon 
is  gradually  improving  or  going  back?— A.  Up  to  a  year  (ir  two  ago  oar  co 
was  deridciilyi^n  tlu^  upper  trend.  The  best  feeling  that  I  have  known  an; 
in  the  Stiuthland  existed  lietween  the  whites  and  colored  in  our  State*  F 
though,  has  madt+  things  a  little  bad  for  us.  It  is  difficult  for  an  illiterate 
or  colored  man  to  differ  in  politics  without  differing  in  church,  busine 
everything  else.  The  colored  man  has  adhered  quite  rigidly,  whether  wi 
not  1  will  not  say,  to  one  jwlitical  party,  and  that  partynas  been  recentl 
thrown,  and  in  ray  opinion  the  most  vicious  element  of  the  white  race  is 
possession  of  the  State.  A  large  majority  of  the  whites  are  kindly  dispi 
the  colored  man,  and  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  all  thes* 
paid  without  m^irmur  the  l:»ulk  of  the  9chcK>l  tax.  They  have  shown  in  Ini 
of  instances  the  e\adence  of  their  good  feeling  toward  the  colored  man,  but 
tunateiy  politicians  have  not  only  dragged  the  race  into  politics,  but  even 
farms  and  in  domestic  aflfairs.  In  the  city  of  Wilmington,  in  the  latter 
1896  and  the  first  of  last  year,  domestic  servants  were  discharged  and  driven 
and  thither  and  did  not  know  what  was  going  tt>  happen.  That  has  subsid 
the  bad  feeling  has  died  down  somewhat,  but  we  have  a  bad  state  of  afifa 
the  way  looks  dark  for  the  future. 

Q,  (fey  Mr.PHiLLiPs.)  What  led  up  to  that  »tate  of  affairsy— A,  I  ha^l 
not  to  refer  to  politics  at  all. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  If  it  is  politics,  you  must  not. 

The  Witness.  It  is  politics. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  Before  we  pass  the  subject  of  education  I  ^ 
ask  another  question.  Are  the  miTdic  schools  that  you  have  so  fully  ex] 
supported  by  the  well-to-do  and  the  most  intellii^ent  of  the  white  and  ( 
nice  in  the  South?— A.  Yes;  but  you  understand  these  schools  are  sepan 
distinct.  Now  and  then  you  iind  a  whit*  man  in  the  Bouth  who  will  s 
colored  boy  who  hiis  attracted  his  attention,  "  Here  is  |10  or  $15  a  year 
educate  you/'  But  the  private  schools  of  the  lower  grade — I  was  speaking 
coUegea  and  seminaries— the  nrivate  schools  of  lower  grade  are  geparat 
colored  Bchools  for  colored  children  and  white  schools  for  white  chilriren, 

Q,  And  the  interegts  which  support  them,  are  they  composed  of  the  l>este 
of  lK»th  races?^ — A.  Yes.  One  or  thereas«»ns  fitrthe  schools  Is  that  ther 
great  many  white  and  colored  people  who  do  not  care  to  have  their  child 
into  the  public  school  an<l  he  nuxed  up  with  the  kind  of  nupils  that  are  tin 

Q,  The  tax  for  tho  supiwrt  of  the  schools,  is  it  largely  from  the  rich 
poorer  class,  the  farm  labor  that  you  spoke  of  a  while  ago? — A.  These  sch 
not  apply  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  rural  districts;  only  a  very  short  i 
mental  tenii. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  you  have  a  system  of  private  schools  there,  that  is 
erally  maintained — dc»es  not  that  militate  against  the  support  of  the 
schools? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  does  not? — A.  No,  The  public  school  can  not  \m  interfered  with.  It 
by  constitution  in  the  first  place,  and  then  where  it  is  not  completed  in  tl 
stitation*  the  minimum  ana  maximum  amount  to  be  coEected,  it  is  genen 
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tute.  So  that  the  private  schools  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  th<*  tax  col* 
ted  for  the  public  pchfx>ls. 

2-  It  requires*  itiflueiice  to  have  statnt««  enacted,  and  according  to  yourtestl- 
>oy  tlie  better  element  are  sch*x>liiij^  their  children  in  the  private  institutions, 
1  their  interest  in  the  public  schoijla  would  naturally  not  bt;  so  great-^A. 
rbax>d  you  may  have  got  an  impreHtsion  that  it  is  universal,  but  it  ia  not.  It  is 
cities  and  towns  and  in  isolated  cashes  in  the  rural  districts,  but  that  is  anexcep- 
n.  1  do  not  think  that  the  private  ^tliools  hurt  the  public  schools  at  all.  We 
i  a  statute  making  it  discTetioiiiiry  ^vith  any  precinct,  on  the  application  of  a 
•tain  number  of  men  toHiibmit  the  question — I  do  notremember  the  percentage 
men  required  to  make  the  apiilicatitjii  for  anv  precinct  to  levy  tin-  tax,  but  it 
s  discretionary  with  the  school  cli strict  whether  or  not  they  would  tax  them- 
vee  for  the  extra  tax  to  run  the  iich«  «:>1  n  longer  term,  and  very  few  took  advantage 
it. 

^.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  it  VM>3aible  that  those  who  are  obliged  to  send 
?ir  chOaren  to  the  public  R7hools  where  the  terms  are  so  short  can  possibly 
jnire  any  eilucation  whatever  that  will  benefit  them?— A.  Yes;  they  acquire 
ne  education.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  young  man  or  a  young  wcunan  of  20 
ATS  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  and  cipher  rather  intelligHntlv- 
j.  Even  ^ith  that  short  M^hotd  tern i?— A.  ifven  with  that  short  srh<x>l  term, 
*,  You  understand  me,  when  I  Hi)eak  of  the  whites  and  colored  running  these 
vate  schools,  that  ia  altogether  in  the  cities,  and  the  private  schix)!  in  the 
ral  district  is  only  supplemental  to  the  public  school.  I  do  not  remember  a 
igle  instance  where  we  have  a  private  school  separate  and  apart  fr*  mi  the  public 
lool.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the  public  school,  conducted  in  the  same  hujlding 
d  by  the  same  teat^her  after  the  rundft  are  exhausted. 

5.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  kind  of  sumptuary  legislation  or  laws  have  vou 
North  Carolina,  temperance  and  other  laws,  local  option  or  whsit?— A.  We 
ve  the  disix^nHary  system,  fashioned  isomewhat  after  South  Caroliua  io  certain 
ID  ties.  We  have  it  in  Cumberland  County,  where  the  town  of  FHytttexille  is 
&ted,  and  some  of  it  in  western  Nt^rth  Carolina.  We  have  mtuw  c<_>unties 
lere  whisky  is  not  allowed  to  be  Kold  at  all.  It  is  prohibited  entirely,  and  the 
cretion  is  left  with  the  county  conuiiissioner;  that  is  until  recently.  I  am  not 
niliar  with  the  law  passed  last  year.  Prohibition  is  not  a  very  pronounced 
antity  in  North  Carolina. 

^.  Have  you  any  positively  dry  counties? — A.  Yes;  sonie  few  counties  where 
've  is  no  whisky  permitted  to  ho  sold  at  all.  In  these  dispensarv  counties  it  is 
d  under  the  protection  of  the  dispensary  authorities.  That  is  only  in  localities; 
t  general. 

J.  What  is  your  ol)servation  with  respect  to  these  option  counties*  that  go  en- 
ely  '*  no  license?  *'  Are  they  an  advantage  to  society,  both  white  and  cf  dored?— 
I  think  they  tend  to  help  scx^ietv  somewhat.  If  the  law  was  rigidly  enforced, 
ould  answer  that  decidedly  in  tfie  affirmative,  but  there  is  a  laxncHH.  Public 
itiment,  you  know,  is  law,  and  there  is  a  laxness  on  the  part  c»f  the  public 
thorities  in  enforcing  it,  and  these  blind  tigers  or  illicit  stills  are  in  every  cor 
f  of  the  community,  and  the  drug  stores  take  advantage  of  the  law,  and  sell  it 
der  diiferent  names. 

J.  Does  that  arise  a  good  deal  from  the  fact  of  the  moonshine  distilling?— A.  I 
not  think  that  has  much  to  do  with  it.  The  license  saloons  are  run  very  largely 
the  moonshine  distilleries. 

J,  What  is  your  own  genera!  view  tin  the  question  of  intemperam  e  among 
ar  colored  people? — A,  I  think  it  in  the  curse  of  our  race — one  of  the  greatest 
rses  of  the  colored  man.  You  can  hardly  blame  him,  or  expect  him  with  an 
ancipation  of  ^5  years  to  get  out  of  what  has  been  taught  hun  for  two  ceiitu- 
8.  He  is  very  much  of  a  copvist,  a  plagiarist,  very  adjustable,  as  y^n  doubth*ss 
ve  observed.  You  take  a  colored  man  iis  a  servant  in  your  housi^,  and  he  niav 
crude  and  coarse,  illiterate;  keep  him  there  one  or  two  years  and  lie  will  Kjieak 
nost  as  accurately  as  your  own  children,  and  dress  much  as  you  diesM  an<l  iwt 
you  act.  In  other  worda,  he  is  a  great  imitator,  and,  unfortunately  for  him,  he 
s  imitated  hi.s  white  brother  in  these  vices  as  well  as  his  good  qualities.  Hence 
I  propensity  for  drinking  whisky,  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  hi^^  race, 
is  his  misfortune.  I  am  not  trying  to  shift  the  responsibility,  but  it  U  his 
ifortune, 

J.  It  is  not  entirely  from  inherited  habit? — ^A.  Not  inherited,  but  from  a  cnl- 
ated  appetite.    He  never  had  it  until  hia  emancipation.    But  he  thought  he 
1  done  without  it  so  long  that  he  has  been  making  up  for  lost  time. 
J.  Does  not  intemperance  account  for  a  fi^ood  deal  or  the  shiftlessness  of  your 
lant  farmers?— A.  It  is  x>articularly  in  the  cities  and  towns.    It  is  true  some 
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fanners  go  to  town  omce  a  month  when  they  hiivo  been  paid  their  wi 
have  H  razee  wliile  the  money  is  flush,  btit  it  is  not  common.  The  intei 
is  largely  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Q.  Is  it  very  much  the  custom  of  yonr  people  to  leave  the  country  an 
1   the  cities  and  earn  a  very  uncertain  livelinood? — A.  Very  much  bo;  deci^ 

Q.  Is  it  the  hick  of  frugality  or  industry  that  takes  them  to  the  cityV- 
the  oppreHirivene8.s  uf  the  lainllortl-and-tenant  act,  as  practiced  by  the 
redni'ingtliein  to  serfdom.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  before  thetn  on  1 
and  they  lose  hope  and  go  to  the  cities.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons — pos 
leading  reason. 

Q.  They  try  to  escape  the  conditions  that  keep  them  continually  in  c 
Working  year  in  and  year  out,  with  little  food  or  clothing,  with  no  prospt 
them  but  to  cnntinue'until  they  die. 

Q,  Lh  there  much  migration  among  your  agricultural  help  in  the  Sc 
Not  so  much  m  a  few  years  ago.    There  is  now  a  general  unrest  in 
because  of  pending  matters^. 

Q.  Is  there  to  any  extent  an  emigration  to  other  States,  like  Texas  aTi 
sipiri  and  elsewhere,  during  these  troubles? — A.  Where  the  perjple  have  bt 
thenif^elves  to  emigrate  it  has  l)een  largely  to  the  North  and  Bast,  and  s 
to  the  West;  but  where  the  agents  with  oily  tongues  come  about  and  off* 
ing  inducementji  they  have  gone  from  one  Southern  State  to  another, 
true  of  the  Mississippi  'v  alleys,  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  colonization  generally,  cither  within  th 
States  or  expatriation?— A.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  either;  I  think  it  i 
us.  We.  as  a  race,  si*  far  as  we  are  civilized,  have  the  white  man's  civil 
have  copied  it  from  bun — and  if  there  must  be  migration  I  do  not  think 
for  either  the  white  or  )ilack  that  the  migration  be  in  bulk  either  w 
United  States  or  without.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  stress  of  the  great 
colored  i)eople  onglit  to  be  relieved  by  a  giatlual  thinning  out.  TaKe  tli 
there,  and  anywhere;  lose  thum  as  it  were  throughout  the  whole  cooi 
they  may  have  a  new  impetus  by  the  changwl  habits,  educational  i 
changed  opportunities,  and  in  that  way  I  believe  if  the  colored  man — 
conla  be  found  for  Inm  ainfuig  the  people  East,  West,  and  North,  away 
South — not  enough  to  depopulate  the  South,  but  to  relieve  the  overcrow 
cultural  communities,  where  the  supply  im  far  in  advance  of  the  der 
labor — if  those  couim unities  could  bt>  relieved  by  taking  and  distribiiti 
here  and  there  in  one  State  and  another,  I  believe  it  would  be  the  best  wa 
what  is  now  regarded  as  the  race  problem. 

Q.  Di)  you  suppose,  under  the  system  prof>osed  by  Booker  Washing 
others — to  take  sections  as  large  as  counties,  where  the  colore<i  i>eople 
aggregated,  and  where  thev  w^mld  have  no  particular  leaning  on  the  y 
ment  as  in  the  South,  and  imvea  very  fair  idea  of  agriculture  and  the  i 
arts— do  you  suppose  they  could  equally  with  the  jvxiV  whites  of  the  Sc 
port  themwelves  and  be  equally  independent?— A,  Perfect  equality  of 
races,  either  in  education,  industry',  or  jtolitics,  is  nejtt  to  the  impossibl 
thou|ch  the  colored  man  should  be  admitted  to  equality,  the  white  man's 
ci\ihzation  from  long  years  in  advance  of  him,  and  his  supremacy,  we^ 
superior  education,  would  tend  to  keei)  the  colored  man  his  inferior. 

Q.  So  you  still  think,  after  all,  that  whatever  ]dans  or  modification' 
made  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  black  man,  he  has  got  ti 
the  %vlute? — A.  Very  largely.  They  are  dependent  on  each  other.  I  do  i 
whether  you  live  North  or  South,  but  if  vou  go,  say,  to  Wilmington,  i 
that  murder  and  carnage  was,  or  any  other  Southern  city,  utid  undertake  1 
the  colored  men  to  pack  up  and  leave  an\^  particular  community,  it  wi 
healthy  for  you  tljcre  24  hours,  and  not  from  the  colored  man,  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  propositii*n  to  colonize  tlie  colo 
outside  of  the  United  States  so  impracticable  and  irnp«:»ssible  as  to  be  u 
of  serious  consideration? — A.  I  do  not  see  h*  »w  any  thoughtful  man  ca 
any  importance  to  it  whatever.  Yet  there  are  men,  for  instance  Bislioii 
whom  I  know  to  be  a  very  able  man;  but  it  is  a  hobby  of  his,  and  I  thii 
an  underlying  purpose  to  accomplish — another  end  in  view.  He  knows  1 
neighbors  do  not  care  to  have  the  negroes  leave,  and  I  see  no  other  re£ 
he  could  have  but  to  arouse  them  to  mete  out  justice  and  equality  to 
order  to  keep  them  there.    I  can  see  no  other  reason, 

Q.  Your  theory  would  cany  with  it  just  the  reverse  of  colniuzation?  1 
with  it  a  greater  as.Himilation  among  the  whites  in  all  parts  of  the  conn 
Yes.  Whatever  civilizatien  we  have  we  have  got  from  you.  You  have 
inspiration.    Our  aspirations  have  been  from  you;  and  wherever  that  ] 
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arried  to  tlie  Mghest  extent,  and  where  there  is  a  higher  ideal  and  the  colored 
aan  can  grow  up  to  it,  he  will  advance  and  become  a  more  useful  citizen.  But 
^here  everj-thing  is  on  the  lereL  where  his  white  neighbor  is  poor  and  illiterate, 
sphere  there  is  no  hope  or  sunshine,  where  he  sees  the  horizon  and  it  terminates 
►efore  him.  there  is  nothing  to  aspire  to  and  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse. 

Q.  That  absence  of  hopnp  and  sunshine  also  reaches  into  the  other  race,  does  it 
lot? — A.  Yes;  but  I  am  sp<?akiTi!yr  more  particularly  of  the  classes  of  i)eople  1 
enow  more  about. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  That  where  the  colored  man  of  the 
■louth  J3  in  the  majority,  in  districts  or  sections  largely  populated  by  the  colored 
tian,  the  absence  of  siih«hiiu%  the  presence  of  degradation  and  poverty,  reaches 
nto  the  homei?  of  his  white  npighbor  and  keeps  him  down  on  the  same  level  with 
limjielf ,  does  it  mit?— A.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes;  but  eliminating  South  Carolina 
md  MisJ5issippi,  there  are  very  few  communities  in  the  South  where  the  negro  is 
n  the  majority.  We  have  96  counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  only  8  or  9  in  the 
i^liole  State  have  a  negro  majority,  and  then  only  a  small  majority  of  100  or  200. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  it  in  your  district? — A.  In  my  district  there  are 

counties  out  of  the  9  that  have  a  ne^o  majority.  Two  have  a  margin  of  200  or 
!0<>.     The  other  4  have  an  overwhelming  white  majority. 

Q,  Then  you  got  a  great  number  of  white  votes? — A.  A  great  many.  I  am 
ent  to  Congress  not  on  black  votert  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R.\tchford.)  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  as  a  result  of 
be  keeping  down  of  the  colored  man  he  worts  for  low  wages,  and  the  white 
nan  who  is  obliged  to  work  for  a  living  can  not  hope  to  get  much  more  than  the 
jolored  man  obtains  for  liiH  lab^  »r. — A.  Under  certain  conditions  that  is  true. 

Q.  They  do  not  need  to  have  a  majority  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  affairs? — 
^.  We  hiive  in  the  South  cotton  aucf  woolen  factories  here  and  there.  With  an 
s^^dated  exce|*tion  now  and  then  the  colored  man  is  not  allowed  to  work  in  them 
it  all .  The  colored  man  d^teni  not  comx)ete  in  these  instances  with  the  white  labor. 
Jnril  recently  they  have  had  almoat  a  monopoly  of  the  skilled  labor — ^mechanics, 
^a^penter9,  blacksmiths. 

Q.  Tbfv  compete  on  the  farm?— A.  They  compete  on  the  farm. 

Q.  And  could  not  possibly  compete  more  directly  anywhere  else? — A.  They 
:omj>ete  there.  x>08siblj\  mor^*  lar^^«^ay  than  in  any  other  place.  It  is  rare  to  find 
i  white  farm  hand.  They  eitlier  nmt  for  themselves  or  have  their  own  little  plot 
»f  ground  in  eastern  North  Caroliua.  I  do  not  know  so  much  how  it  is  in  the 
vest  em  part,  but  there  are  very  few  colored  families  there;  they  have  little  negro 
competition. 

<^.  Then,  if  the  plan  advanced  by  you  is  a  good  plan,  it  would  also  advance  his 
!vhite  brother?^- A.  It  would  relieve  the  strain — ^leave  a  better  outlet  for  the  white 
nan  and  for  the  colored  man,  and  l>etter,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  one  who  is  car- 
led  and  lof?t  in  the  civilization  of  you  white  people  in  some  other  section. 

q.  (By  Mr.  Philltpb.)  You  b^wke  some  time  ago  about  having  families  move 
o  various  parts  of  the  conn  try  ^North,  East,  South,  and  West. — A.  Not  South. 

Q.  North,  East,  and  West*  'Wotild  the  climate  have  any  special  effect  on  the 
colored  man  in  the  far  North?  Can  he  endure  the  noi-thern  climate  as  well  as 
^he  white  man?— A.  The  mortality  immediately  after  the  war  among  those  that 
?cent  North  was  very  great.  It  is  diminishing  constantly.  Their  children  are 
lot  affected  by  it.  I* was  over  in  Canada  in  the  summer  time  and  also  in  Decem- 
ber— m  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  Johns — and  never  heard  of  pulmonary 
roubles.  They  went  from  North  Carolina,  largely,  soon  after  the  war.  And  I 
ind  a  great  many  of  them  in  MasHiichusetts  and  in  Maine — healthy,  strong  appar- 
ently a*  the  whites.  But  you  take  a  grown  colored  man,  past  the  middle  age, 
■eared  in  the  Scmth,  and  carry  him  North  and  he  will,  in  all  probability,  contract 
uime  pulmonary  trouble,  thougli  the  younger  class  become  acclimated.  I  was  in 
ilinm^sota  last  spring,  and  in  the  intervening  country  up  by  way  of  Chicago,  and 
[  found  out  there  Home  very  thrifty,  healthy  colored  people — strong,  robust,  with 
lo  indicationa  of  any  pulmoiiaTV  trouble. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  much  effect  of  their  inheriting  these  pulmonary  troubles  in 
he  North? — A.  No*  True,  it  is  an  inheritable  disease,  but  where  it  is  contracted 
jy  reason  of  a  change  of  climate  by  the  adult,  the  child,  usually  bom  prior  to 
hat  time,  v^'ill  not  have  it,  because  the  germ  did  not  exist  in  the  x>arent  at  the 
ime  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  hut  was  contracted  afterwards. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  the  dLseas*^  ttf  consumption  following  the  colored  more  than 
he  white  in  the  North? — A.  Exttpt  when  the  transfer  is  made  when  they  have 
>fttised  well  along  in  life. 

.  Can  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  landlord-and -tenant  act  whi^h  will 
te  the  condition  of  the  tenant  farmers  better,  or  enable  them  to  improve  it, 
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withotit  extending  immnmty  for  crime — that  is,  theft  and  embezzlement?— A,  . 
I  stilted  a  while  ago.  in  my  opinion  the  abolition  of  the  homestead  law  in  Not 
Carolina  would  tend  to  better  their  condition  along  the  line  of  yoiir  imiuiry. 

Q,  Are  there  not  advantages  in  the  law  which  yon  would  desire  to  prefservel 
A.  Decidedly  so,  if  it  were  jiossible. 

Q,  Conld  you  not?— A.  Unfortunately  w©  have  over  3  white  men  in  onr  St« 
to  every  colored  man— 2^  white  to  every  colored  man,  woman,  and  child, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  you  were  to  rejx^al  the  statutory  law  on  that  snbjei 
would  not,  as  has  been  already  Bugi^estcHl,  the  common  law  thoroughly  cover  t 
case? — A.  Not  all,  no,  A  great  many  are  new  statutes.  Most  of  our  comm 
law  we  got  from  England.  It  is  not  of  our  own  creation,  notwithstanding  it  di 
date  liaclc  to  a  time  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary;  It 
not  common  law  unless  it  ciime  over  from  the  English  common  law. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  owner  was  to  have  one-half  the  crop  ai 
the  man  who  was  cultivating  it  was  taking  from  that  crop^  so  that  when  the  fir 
fordivT.sion  came  his  sharo  would  be  diminished  just  so  much,  would  he  not 
liable  umler  the  common  law? — A.  No;  because  the  crop  is  attached  to  the  re 
estate,  and  real  estate  oae  not  be  stolen.  It  mxist  be  made  so  by  statute,  i»] 
whenever  it  comes  to  legislating  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  for  a  Stat©  law  for  the  bene 
of  tlie  colored  people  in  your  State?*— A.  A  State  law?  Yes;  but  wholly  witho 
hope. 

Q.  What  wonld  you  suggest?- A,  I  think  the  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to 
put  on  equal  footing.  I  think  the  law  ought  to  bear  equally  on  all.  I  do  n 
think  the  entire  advantage  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  to  oppress  t 
other  without  redress  to  the  other.  I  think  there  should  1:ie  some  remedial  ste| 
and  that  should  l>e  done  without  hurting  the  landlord's  rights,  but  it  has  not  l^e* 
done.  I  was  4  years  in  the  legislature  myself ,  2  in  the  senate  and  3  in  the  hotu 
when  times  were  better  with  us  than  now. 

y.  You  say  it  could  not  be  done  without  hurting  the  landlord's  rights;  do  y< 
mean  that  m  absolute  form?— A.  Rather  in  a  restricted  form.  I  believe  the 
could  bo  plenty  of  laws  enacted,  if  there  is  a  willingness  to  rlo  it,  that  will  abs 
lutely  protect  the  landlord  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  oppression  on  the  tenar 
but  there  is  not  a  disposition  to  do  it,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  landlord-an 
tenant  act  in  other  States,  but  I  suppose  it  is  abf>iit  the  same, 

Q.  Have  you  an>i,hing  to  suggest  m  tlie  way  of  a  law  that  might  be  of  benel 
to  this  commission  or  to  other  sections  in  the  way  of  legislation?— -A.  I  do  n 
think  that  I  have.  K  it  is  the  desire  of  this  commission  I  will  think  over  tl 
matter  and  at  some  time  in  the  future  formulate  an  answer  to  you.  You  nndf 
stand  a  man  of  my  race  in  Congress  is  necessarily  a  very  busy  man.  I  should  n 
like  to  give  an  opinion  where  I  have  not  an  opinion.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  tl 
commission » I  will  at  some  time  subsequently  give  you  a  written  statement, 
you  desire  it,  or  verbal,  aft^r  I  have  had  an  opimrtonity  to  think  it  over. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make  such  a  statement  as  yon  ha^ 
designated. — A.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  that  at  a  subsequent  time.  There  w 
one  other  matter  I  had  in  mind  to  speak  of,  and  that  was  ^^ith  reference  to  t] 
convict  sjratem  in  our  Southland.  I  guess  you  have  had  a  go<jd  deal  of  testimoi 
on  that  hue, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F.vrquhab.)  We  should  like  to  hear  you,— A,  At  some  other  tim 

O.  Now,  if  you  have  the  time.^A.  In  some  of  our  States,  especially  the  South 
and  I  speak  from  information  obtained  not  wholly  in  a  second-hand  way;  I  lui^ 
traveled  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  some  the  contact  system  was  terrible.     Th 
homestead  hiw  in  these  Southern  States  has  multiplied  crimes.    The  puniabinei 
for  the  most  of  these  crimes  is  severe.    The  result  is  the  i^enitentiariea  are  filb 
with  people,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  colored  people.     In  Creorgirt  ( 
cially  the  system  is  said  to  be  a  very  bad  one,  but  it  is  not  that  which  I  have  i 
ence  to .    It  is  the  free  lab^^r  that  i a  greatly  huil  by  the  a )n vie t  labo r .     In  that  'r^ui 
the  most  of  the  convicts  are  farmed  out.     You  can  farm  them  out  and  work  the 
on  the  turi>en tine  farms.     My  half-brother  lives  in  Georgia,  and  I  have  t<il^* 
with  him  about  it.     In  Georgia  they  fann  them  out  on  the  turpentine  t. 
where  they  scarify  the  trees  and  dip  and  haul  and  distil  I,  and  it  is  all  very  la; 
cai-ried  on  by  the  convicts  to  the  e.xchision  of  free  labor.    They  work  on  farm 
on  the  public  roiuls,  on  canals,  and  all  classes  of  labor,  where,  aa  you  doubtU* 
know,  the  colored  jjeople  conatitutt?  a  large  percentage  of  it.     It  takes  the  1 
and  butter  out  of  their  mouths,  and  they  are  left  \vithout  a  livelihood. 
espoci ally  reduces  the  daily  or  monthly  labor,  because  these  convicts  are  h.i^ 
out  for  a  little  mor»i  than  enough  to  pay  tlie  onlinary  expense  of  keeping  them  i 
the  penitentiary. 
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"Sow  there  is  another  fact  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  which  is  on  the 
ine  of  the  landlord  iind  tenant.  A  convict,  dnring  his  stay  with  his  lessee,  at 
ooke  time  may  have  misappropriated  a  spoon,  or  a  knife /or  a  frying  pan,  or 
amething  that  was  given  him  to  e^t  with  or  cook  wi  th  during  his  »tay.  At  the 
rx|ii7atioii  of  the  time  th©  lesf^ee  says  to  liiin:  ^' You  have  stolen  a  spoon,  or  a 
Tying  pan;  von  have  misappropriated  a  tin  plate.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
ftoniaD  you:  t  do  not  want  tci  prosecnte  and  have  you  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
Lg:ain.  K  you  will  work  for  me  here  13  months  longer,  I  will  not  pnniKh  yon." 
iather  than  go  to  court  and  take  his  chances,  he  works  on  for  another  ye^r,  I 
peak  of  the  fact  to  show  the  utilization  of  this  serf  labor,  convict  labor,  to  the 
;j£clusion  of  free  labor.  With  us  in  North  Carolina  it  has  not  got  to  that  yet, 
md  I  trust  will  not.  We  have  spent  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
jtirchase  of  farms;  we  have  built  baiTacks  and  dwellings  for  the  officers  and 
m^^rds  and  so  on;  we  have  exx^^rimented  with  it  and  like  the  system,  and  all  the 
bodied  men,  not  incarcerated  for  life,  are  sent  to  the  farm  to  work  out  their 
>^nces  on  the  farm,  so  the  penitentiary  is  about  self-suHtaining.  Within  the 
p^alla  of  the  penitentiary,  where  we  can  not  carry  them  out  under  the  rules  to 
lie  farms,  we  make  brick;  supply  a  whole  county  or  community,  or  half  the 
^tate  with  bricks  that  we  make  tnere.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Raleigh  are 
Bade  of  public  brick-  And  then  we  have  a  shoe  factory- :  and  while  the  con\ict 
ihoes  have  been  confined  to  the  convict  farms,  now  they  are  getting  int«  th© 
Ftores.  I  believe  the  intewitate^ommerce  law  contemplates  the  prevention  of  the 
jnportation  of  convict-made  goods  from  one  State  to  another.  I  believe  in  our 
>wn  State  it  is  a  great  disadvantage,  but  I  have  not  a  remedy,  because  these 
convicts  must  be  cared  for  and  the  expense  must  be  paid.  But  it  is  hard  on  a 
aarticular  class.  Here  is  the  lalxiring  class  deprived  of  labor  sufficient  to  pay 
-he  entire  expense  of  the  convict,  while  the  wealthy  i)eo]>le  are  not  taxed  at  all 
mder  our  present  system.  But  it  is  one  of  the  Is^st  I  know  of.  In  i^outh  Car«> 
iina,  Ge<"rgia,  and  other  States  it  is  as  I  bave  indicated,  where  they  f ami  thein  out. 

*  V  Iis  there  not  a  system  als4j  by  which  the  convicts  of  the  county  can  be  taken 
the  city  pri.son — t-aken  out  and  worked  under  the  law? — A,  Yes.  A  gCKKi 
y  have  workhouses,  and  wherever  they  have,  instead  of  the  judge  sentencing 
ike  culprit  to  the  penitentiary,  he  will  sentence  him  to  the  workliouse,  and"  he 
sfoes  out  and  works  on  the  farm.  They  work  thetn  on  the  public  roads  in  Wake 
L^ounty,  and  they  build  highways  and  work  them  on  the  streets  in  Raleigh,  to 
rhe  exclusion  of  plenty  of  colored  and  white  laborers  who  can  not  get  the  labor. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  they  are  working  mi  county  roads,  they  are 
aot  interfering  with  free  labor  to  any  extent.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  the 
k>uth  or  anywhere  else  where  the  work  on  county  roads  is  paid  for? — A.  In  the 
»ounty  where  I  live  they  are  paid.  The  men  are  hired  under  an  overseer,  and 
be  hires  them  and  pays  them  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  Country  roads? — A,  Yes;  and  that  is  so  in  several  of  the  counties  in  my  own 
iistrict. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  PHil.UP8J  How  are  they  guarded  and  kept? — A.  Tliey  are  kept 
[inder  a  guard.  MoBt  of  them  are  regaroed  as  trusties  wherf*  the  term  in  .nhort, 
riiey  have  two  or  three  guards  with  guns  and  they  march  them  to  the  barracks 
at  night. 

Q.  Wot  chained  in  any  way,  as  a  rule— not  shackled?— A,  Not  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  a  rule,  but  in  Gfeorgia  they  are  tied  together  like  beasts.  I  have  seen 
them  in  Atlanta. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  the  convict  systems  of  these  States  are  so 
Erazned  and  conducted  as  to  make  criminals  and  Kcejj  them  criminals? — A.  I 
tnight  do  them  an  injustice  by  answering  that  in  the  aftirmative,  T  have  a  very 
^rong  opinion,  but  possibly  have  not  enough  data  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 
I  should  prefer  not  to  answer  it.  I  could  not  conscientiously  say  no,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  say  yes. 

Q.  (By  >It,  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  say,  as  to  paying  wages  for  work  on 
try  roads,  I  never  heard  of  it  except  in  budding  toll  roacis. — A,  That  in  recent 
Ui,tion  in  North  Carolina.  There  was  a  tax  imnosed  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
IS  ruUed  the  road  tax.  and  that  road  tax  is  colltxttea  and  kept  separate  and  apart 
for  each  township  of  the  county.  Overseers  are  assigned  to  the  roads,  and  they 
are  to  keep  up  the  roads  with  so  much  money,  and  they  go  and  hire  labor  where 
they  please.  The  beat  system  of  roads  we  have  ever  had  was  under  that  idan. 
The  law  was  modified  bV  the  last  legislature,  and  I  am  not  informed  exactly  as 
to  the  present  law. 

Q.  Most  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  employing  convicta  for  State  use  only  are 
in  lavor  of  employing  them  on  the  State  roads  only,  because  there  is  little  or  no 
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competitioD  with  free  lal>or. — A.  That  would  hiive  been  of  great  benefit  i 
time  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford,)  That  is  still  ^nerally  true  of  the  States?— A.  I  i 
bo;  but  ill  Georgia  and  Home  of  the  other  States  it  is  not  so.  They  put  thei 
the  turpentine  famis,  in  the?  cotton  tields,  and  everywhere  else. 

Cj,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)   Is  there  much  of  the  turpentine  industry  in  'S 
Carolina  now?— A.   It  is  nearly  a  thin.u;  of  the  jmst.    They  have  never 
worked  r>ii  the  turpentine  fanns  in  North  Ce^roliua.     1  spoke  of  Georgia, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke,  )  W^nild  not  the  employment  of  convicts  in  the  eons 
tion  of  permanent  public  roads,  better  roads  than  the  country  has  ever  Iih' 
fore,  make  them  k*ws  competitive  with  free  lab*>r  than  if  they*  were  employ* 
private  industry? — A.  The  least  possible  evil  is  work  on  the  piublic  roads, 
reference  t^i  competition  mth  free  labor, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Meastired  by  results?^ A.  Measured  by  result* 
there  any  further  tiuestirjn  yr>u  erpntlemen  would  like  ta  ask? 

Q.  You  are  going  to  submit  asti^tpleniFntary  statement  with  reference  to  r 
dial  lef^lat ion  as  between  the  hmdlord  and  tenant?— A.  That  is  the  only  t 
you  Hutcprested.    If  there  is  anything  further  you  desire  to  examine  me 
should  like  to  have  an  oppfirtuuity  to  think  of  it.   ' 

Q,  You  have  not  lOfiven  any  tef^dniony  with  reference  to  genera!  taxation^ 
No;  do  you  care  to  examine  me  on  that? 

Q.  That  is  a  question  that  has  been  dealt  with  by  other  witnesses  fron 
South,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  you  on  that, — A.  Just  now? 

Q.  If  it  is  not  imposing  on  vour  time.— A.  Our  taxes  in  North  Carolina—! 
not  say  that  they  are  ver>'  high  considering  all  things,  and  yet  in  the  cities  we 
to  pay  a  pretty  heavy  tax.  I  have  never  found  any  fault  with  the  taxes,  I 
regarded  them  as  a  necessity,  and  if  they  were  high  it  was  a  necessary  evil; 
even  with  the  taxes  as  they  are  our  schools  which  have  c;ome  through  taxj 
are  very  ptwr.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  an  jibing  derogat<>ry  to  say  with  i 
ence  to  taxes  in  Korth  Carolina.  I  thbik  they  are  fair  and  equitable.  We 
an  income  tax  there  on  salarieH  and  wages  that  some  have  gnxmbled  about 
hits  me  and  a  gi-eat  many  others,  but  then  I  tlnnk  that  is  nothing  more  than  r 
11  I  get  $10,()CM>  as  an  income  from  my  property,  wages,  or  profession,  or  off 
do  not  think  I  should  lie  exempt  simply  because  that  is  not  a  vested  pre*] 
right — that  I  should  be  exempt,  and  that  it  should  come  out  r)f  some  jsjor  U 
that  has  only  §15^)  wortli  of  property,  I  think,  beizig  able  to  do  it,  that  I  si 
l>e  comixdierf  to  pay  a  portion  or  the  taxes.  I  have  got  it,  as  a  rule,  not  al 
through  my  own  labor,  but  through  the  ability  to  manipulate  some  other  k 
earnings,  and  I  should  be  forced  to  pay  that  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenneoy,  )  Does  the  State  tax  your  Congressional  salary?— A, 
I  have  to  pay  taxes  on  about  |5J)U0  a  year;  there  in  only  $5,(HH)  a  y»'ar  exemp 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phujjps.)  Do  you  think  the  agricultural  indu.Htry  pays  t*>o  la: 
per  vent  in  projK>rtion  ti»  < tther  ]>i<iperty , or  is  it  coinparatively  equal? — A.  1 1 
the  taxation  in  North  Carolina  is  pretty  well  eg ualizwl,  I  think  our  legisl 
have  been»  in  the  main,  wine,  I  love  North  (iaroliTia.  I  am  not  snfiici< 
informed  as  t*>  otht^r  States  t**)  give  y<»u  an  intelligent  answer. 

Q.  Will  you  deal  tat*5r  in  your  supple rneutfiry  testimony  with  the  questi* 
e^lucation— tlie  school  tjuestion? — A.  Limitedly,  yes,  I  expect. 

As  to  the  question  of  intereKt.  The  niaximum  per  cent  of  interest  that  ci 
charged  in  North  Carolina,  as  you  know,  is  0  per  cent.  Until  lately,  by  con 
it  might  be  made  S  per  cent.  In  mortgagn^.  instruments,  liens  of  that  kind,  i 
were  always  made  by  agrt»enient  H  per  cent — between  grantor  and  gra 
whatever  the  instrument  may  he.  The  recent  legislature  lias  made  it  6  per 
in  all  cases.  That  has  kept  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  State.  Wo  ar 
a  wealthy  people,  nor  are  we  paupers.  There  is  a  normal  condition  exi.stii 
North  Carolina.  There  are  a  lew  extremely  wealthy  v^eo]>le.  and  it  is  a  rare  t 
to  see  a  beggar.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  great  many  poor  people  thert^  ai 
a  result  there  is  a  great  deal  of  surjilus  m(»ney,  and  a'  great  deal  of  the  floi 
money  has  been  obtained  without  the  State.  This  legislation,  mak-ing  the  i 
mum  interest  that  could  1k)  charged  i\  per  cent,  ha*^  tended  to  keep  a  great  dt 
sui'plus  monevthat  has  lieen  thrown  into  our  Statt*  flowing  out  of  the  S 
You  do  not  mind  putting  money  out  in  your  own  State,  where  j'ou  know  the 
and  securities,  at  4  i)er  cent:  but  when  you  send  it  down  to  North  Carolina 
want  a  larger  per  cent,  as  the  risk  is  greater.  The  result  is,  a  great  deal  o; 
money  which  would  ha^  e  been  lirougtit  into  this  State  by  building  and  loan 
ciations  and  other\vise  has  Is^en  kept  out.  Building  and  loan  associalions 
Iheen  frequently  driven  out  of  the  State.  My  opinion  is  that,  while  it  may 
h©li>ed  some,  it  has  hurt  a  great  many,    I  do  not  think  the  legislation  was  ^ 
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Q,  Yon  spoke  of  tntereflt;  do  yon  mean  simplj  statutory  interest,  or  the  interest 
:hirged  between  man  and  man  in  their  dealing? — A,  In  some  cases  30  per  cent 
\s  charged,  aa  in  these  store  acconnt'i;  50  per  cent  in  many  instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  There  is  no  trouble  in  borrowing  money  on  real 
sfltate  security,  U  there?— A.  Very  few  car©  to  take  real  estate  sec-urity.  Tliey 
jrefer  personal^iadorsement;  but  if  they  take  real  estate  security,  they  want  the 
;»Hrsonal  indorsement  of  some  man  whose  solvency  is  beyond  doubt. 

(^.  Is  it  not  Bometimea  secured  by  the  crops  in  the  ground? — A.  Very  small 
Itian titles.  That  is  along  the  croppers*  lien  business,  but  as  a  rule  that  is  not 
^ash.  There  are  very  few  tenants  who  get  caslj  on  a  croppers'  lien  from  the  land- 
ord  or  the  storekeeper,  I  am  the  tenant,  and  you  are  the  land  owner  [indicat- 
ngj.  You  make  your  contract  here  with  the  storekeeper  to  get  certain  things, 
ind  you  sell  to  me  whatever  you  please.  There  is  very  little  CAsh  business.  If  I 
^*ant  something  at  the  store  I  give  security,  and  I  go  to  the  store  and  get  what- 
iter  I  want,  and  it  is  charged  to  the  landlord  and  he  puts  it  up  against  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.)  When  you  state  30  to  50  per  cent  is  charged  in  a  store, 
:hat  is  not  charged  as  interest,  but  as  a  profit  on  goods,  is  it  not?— A.  Tes;  almost 
10  money  passes  between. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Batchford.)  Is  that  scrip  you  speak  of  negotiable? — A.  It  was 
intil  recently.  We  passed  an  act  there  prohibiting  negotiations  of  the  scrip  of 
Jiat  character, 

Q.  Do  you  regard  stores  that  you  speak  of,  which  I  suppose  may  properly  be 
Med  truck  stores,  as  an  evil  to  the  common  people?— A,  They  are  absolutely 
leiessary,  stores  of  some  kind. 

Q.  As  conducted  at  present,  do  you  regard  them  as  evil?— A.  If  we  had  any 
jther  nlace  where  we  could  get  our  supplies;  yes,  sir;  but  usually  it  is  getting 
ihem  tnere  or  not  at  all. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  destruction  of  the  negotiability  of  that  scrip 
iriven  the  scrip  out  of  existence?— A.  No,  sir:  it  is  largely  the  practice  now,  but 
it  is  unlawful. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  It  is  very  difScult  to  make  a  law  that  will  reach  it, 
Lsitnot? — A.  Yea. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  K,  C,  March  IS,  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  WILLUM  A.  OEAHAM, 

Fai^mer,  Madipelah,  N,  C. 

The  subcommlssion  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  rooms 
>f  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  presiding. 
Hr,  William  A.  Graham,  farmer,  Machpelah,  N.  C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
it4.4,>p.  m..  and,  being  duly  awom.  testified  as  follows: 

y.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  Will  you  give  your  name? — A.  William  A.  Graham. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A,  I  live  at'Machpelah,  Lincoln  County,  N,  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  farmer,  sir, 

Q.  Wm  you  tell  UB  something  al»out  the  conditions  of  farm  labor?— A.  I  will 
state  first  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  State  board?— A.  Yes;  and  have  served  in  the  State 
3j&nate,  and  also  president  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  State  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SaoTTH. )  Now,  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way.  We  should 
lilte  to  know  something  about  the  general  condition  of  labor,  both  white  and 
L'olored. 

The  Witness.  Agriculture  has  not  been  remunerative  with  us.  We  liave  been 
keeping  away  from  it  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  our  products,  and  it  has  not 
given  us  any  money  for  several  years  pasL  The  price  of  cotton  is  now  at  a  very 
^ood  figure,  but  unfortunately  the  farmers  have  nearly  all  sold,  ha\dng  sold  out  at 
the  close  of  the  crop.  The  farmers  of  our  country  here  have  come  for  the  last 
WW  years  to  farm  a  good  deal  better;  looking  forward  to  permanent  improvement 
^  a  jpood  many  years.  There  was  no  permanent  improvement  of  the  lands. 
But  a  few  years  ago  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  pea  aa  a  renovator  of  the 
land,  and  large  areas  were  sown  in  pease,  not  only  for  the  forage  they  would  jield, 
but  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  for  the  cotton  crop.  We  found  by  using  the 
pea  we  reduced  the  amount  of  f  ertiliscer  we  had  to  have  next  year.    It  will  supply 
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the  ammonia,  and  then  it  !»  a  simple  thiuK  to  supply  the  phosphonG  aci 
potash,  Ther«»  are  sections  of  our  State  which  have  nearly  altogether  wl 
term  cropxiera  and  renters.  A  cropper  is  a  fanner  who  furniahes  bis  labd 
the  landlord  (Joes  the  rmU  he  furnishes  the  land  and  utensils.  Then  the  la] 
pays  ffir  the  fertilizers  which  he  gets,  in  proportion  to  his  part  of  the  cro 
the  cropper  his  portion.  With  ua  the  cropper  receives  from  one-third  to  j 
soTuetimes  two-Mths.  That  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  farm  in  thiB  co 
A  man  who  stteiripts  to  fanii  for  wages  ^oes  into  bankriiptc}* .  sir.  You  m 
see  very  well  how  that  is.  Cotton  now  is  sellinK  for  10  cents.  If  we  shon 
culate  oar  crop  at  10  cents,  and  make  otir  engagements  with  our  laborers  i 
rat«,  ami  then  it  weut  to  fj  or  5  cents,  you  can  see  just  exactly  what 
happen,  I  s^eak  for  western  North  Carolina;  I  have  not  been  m  the  e 
part^  but  I  think  this  system  prevails  generally  all  over  the  State.  Then  t 
another  svstem,  the  tenant  or  renter. 

Q.  (By  ilr.  Batch  pord.)  Descrit>e  that  system. — A.  The  renter  fumisl] 
stock,  and  the  landlord  furnishes  the  land  and  the  house  in  which  he  lives, 
pays  him  one-third  of  the  grain,  and  one- fourth  of  the  cotton  in  some  placi 
m  others  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  crop, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  In  furnishing  the  land  and  house,  that  always  inclu< 
woodt  does  it  not? — A.  Yes;  and  fully  an  acre  for  garden  purposes. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCUFUiiu*,)  The  wowl  and  fuel  is  supplied?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  Which,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  matter  to  a 
bold?— A.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  fuel,  except  to  require  him  to  cut  the  de^ 
damaged  trees.   They  do  not  want  them  to  cut  the  good  timber  for  fuel. 

Q.  Now.  are  most  of  the  croppers  or  renters  in  your  section  black  or  wl 
A,  In  my  county,  sir,  four-fifths  of  our  pc»pulation  are  white.  In  my  ei 
negroes  are  aboiit  one-third,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  county  there  ar 
two  colored  votes  at  one  precinct.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  prices  pai 
colored  cropper  gets  just  the  same  proportion  tis  the  white  man,  and  so  d( 
colored  renter.    Some  few  negroes  rent  land, 

Q.  Dt>  you  find  that  the  colored  men  make  as  good  renters  as  the  white  e 
A.  A  good  white  man  is  lietter  than  a  good  negro,  hut  a  good  negro  is 
better  than  a  mean  white  man.  If  you  can  get  an  intelligent  white  man 
vou  can  depend  on,  he  is  the  best  olasa  of  labor,  btit  if  you  get  an  unn 
fellow,  the  negro  is  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  Is  it  true  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  negrc 
indolent  than  of  the  white  men? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Farm  laborers? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true;  he  is  more  usually  sa 
when  he  is  indolent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  more  unreliable  in  regard  to  a  trust ?^ A. 
I  do  not  know.  Some  of  our  negroes  are  as  reliable  as  anyliody,  but  the 
proportion  of  negroes  are  more  unreliable  than  white  men.  I  do  not  thin 
the  negro  as  a  farmer  has  improved  in  the  last  40  years,  since  freedom.  1 
pive  me  one  of  otir  old  slaves  that  used  to  belong  to'ns,  w^ho  was  taught  his 
mg  under  an  overseer  or  owner,  he  is  a  better  farmer  to-day  than  the  ne^ 
However,  there  are  some  exceptions, 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ratchford.)  Farmers  have  advanced  in  other  lines? — A,  Ye« 
are  more  intelligent  and  they  live  better  now.  When  we  speak  of  the  con 
of  the  farmers,  the  di3mands  of  the  farmer  to-day  are  much  greater  tha: 
were  30,  40,  or  50  years  ago.  If  they  had  coffee  for  Sunday  or  sugar  two  oi 
times  a  week  it  was  all  that  was  expected;  the  supplies  of  the  family  were 
good  as  they  are  these  days. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  colored  labor,  farm  labor,  has  not  imi 
in  the  last  40  years? — A.  I  do  not  think  so  much  as  some  classes  of  labor  in 
in  other  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  mean  the  general  laboring  class  in  North 
lina?— A,  No;  I  mean  colored  labor.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sii*  We  had  s 
the  slaves  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  that  were  the  equals  of  what  we 
now. 

Q.  Is  ednc^ition  more  in  evidence  among  them  now  than  then?  Th< 
improving  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J,  Harris.)  Do  you  think  the  farmers— by  that  I  meat 
•who  own  the  land,  men  who  follow  the  business  of  farming — as  a  c^"--^ 
improved  much  in  their  methods  since  the  war? — A.  Well,  yes,  as  a  < 
have.    We  had  among  us  farmers  l>t*f ore  who  were  exceptionally  fint     u 
I  tMnk  now  as  a  class  they  have  improved,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,  )  Do  you  not  think  the  improvement  dates  back  8  or  IC 
io  the  improvement  of  the  soil?— A.  Yes.    As  to  the  question  of  farm  la 
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ymmn  ago:  Thirty  years  ago,  almost,  I  think  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  yonng  men 
&f  this  section  bb  they  grew  tip  emigrated — went  South  or  Wesrt  about  1873;  from 
that  on,  they  ceased,  and  coDsequently  our  country  has  l>eeu  filled  up  with  lalx^r- 
ers,  so  there  is  a  much  larger  number  engaL^'d  lU  ainiculture  than  were  formerly. 
Now  it  is  very  seldom  you  Bee  a  man  »  -r^.     When  the  Georgia  lanajs 

(Cherokee  Indian)  were  opened,  and  aftei  -uHsippi  and  Louisiana,  a  great 

many  pectple  of  this  section  of  western  North  Carolina  sold  their  lands  and  went 
to  these  places,  and  then  we  bad  a  large  number  of  old  fields,  abandoned  lands. 

Q.  The  cotton  mills  have  drawn  very  largely  on  agricultural  labor,  have  they 
not? — A,  They  have. 

Q.  So  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions^  he  has  the  cotton  mills 
to  fall  back  on? — A.  Yes;  he  not  only  doe«  that,  but  a  man  will  buy  a  piece  of 
land,  contract  for  it,  and  rent  that  land  to  some  other  man,  and  he  will  go  to  the 
cotton  factory  and  make  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  know  of  instances  right 
among  my  own  people.  It  is  not  that  they  prefer  factory  labor,  but  it  is  the  long 
credit  on  farms,  sir.  That  is  where  it  is:  wait  until  the  crop  is  made  before  you 
can  get  anything,  while  in  the  factory  every  Saturday  night  you  get  cash  pay. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  practic«?^ — A.  Yes;  that  i&  one  reason. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  rather  new  thing  in  Southern  life  to  receive  cash  pay- 
ments from  week  ttj  week?— A.  Yes;  but  the  poor  returns  from  the  farm  ana  the 
large  families  helped  to  induce  moving  to  factories.  A  family  of  10  to  14  is  no 
unusual  thing  in  this  Piedmont  section.  Where  they  are  only  getting  from  t3  to 
5  cents  for  cotton,  it  did  not  yield  enough  for  his  board;  and  such  a  man  would 
take  his  family  andgo  to  the  cotton  mills. 

t^.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  are  you  raising— tobacco?— A.  I  make  tobacco j 
made  a  fortune  on  that-    We  have  cotton,  com,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eatchford.)  Do  you  attribute  any  part  of  the  general  depression 
to  the  large  care  that  the  average  man  has  on  him  in  the  way  of  a  large  family? — 
A.  Yes;  and  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  he  can  not  make  enough  to  sujiport 
tbem. 

<^.  That  is  generally  true  of  the  poor  classes,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes.  This  coming 
to  the  factories  has  a  bad  effect  in  some  instances.  It  has  where  the  man  jputs 
hda  family  in  and  he  spends  his  time  loafing.  He  is  a  very  trifling  citizen .  He  lives 
on  what  thev  make,  and  instead  of  bein^  the  mainstay  of  the  family,  he  stays 
bimself  on  tlie  family;  that  is  the  exception,  though. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  this  movement  of  tobacco 
erowers  as  aeainst  the  Tobacco  Trust? — A,  Yes.  sir;  the  price  of  tobacco  has  gone 
down,  I  thiuK,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  over  50  per  cent  in  the  last  8  or  10  years,  while 
the  crop  has  decreased.  CSotton  has  gone  up  l>ecau8e  the  crop  has  decreased,  but 
the  crop  of  tobacco  decreasing  has  put  the  price  down  in  this  country, 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— A.  The  combination,  the  Trust.  They  agree 
what  they  will  pay  for  it.  and  one  will  not  bid  a^^ainst  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  A  comlnnation  of  buyers?— A.  Yes,  sir.  When  more  than 
one  vrants  it  they  say,  '*  You  take  it  to-day  and  I  will  take  it  to-murrow;  or  you 
buy  it  and  I  will  take  what  I  want  from  you." 

<5-  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris,  )  So  the  tobacco  grower  really  has  no  idea  what  he  is 
going  to  receive  for  his  crop  when  it  is  harvested  and  sent  to  the  warehouse?— A, 
No.  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  the  competition  of  demand  and  supply  has  been  elimi- 
nated y — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely.  It  is  agreed  that  you  go  to  a  certain  market  and 
all  competition  on  that  market  is  withheld  from  you. 

Q,  You  think  tliat  is  established  without  doubt?— A.  I  think  so  from  the  testi- 
m.onv.    You  understand  what  the  Assfx^iation  means  to  do,  Mr  Harris? 

Q.'(By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Yes,  I  have  followed  that.— A.  They  intend  to  put 

the  price  in  their  own  hands.    We  say  we  mil  fix  the  price;  that  they  can  have 

our  tobacco  at  a  certain  price.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  dealing  in 

lives  has  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  low  prices  we  get  for  our  products, 

it  really  seems  to  me  that  the  Grovernment  ought  to  treat  that  exactly  as  they 

the  lottery.    These  futures  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  mails, 

If.'  lottery  robs  you  after  you  have  made  your  dollar;  it  does  not  come  in  and  say 

}  '^1  have  got  to  take  GO  cents  for  that  doUar,  but  yon  make  your  dollar,  and  if  you 

are  fool  enough  to  put  it  in  here  I  will  get  it.    The  future  man  robs  you  of  tlie  dol* 

lar  by  giving  you  60  cents  for  it.    If  you  can  get  Congress  to  see  it  iu  that  light 

and  treat  it  as  a  lottery  that  will  break  it  up.    If  you  atop  it  they  will  still  have 

it  in  Liverpc)ol;  but  so  they  have  got  the  lottery  in  Habana  and  Paris. 

Q,  Now,  if  the  farmer  can  hiAd  his  cotton  cro])? — A,  I  am  president  of  the  Cot- 
Urn  Growers'  Association,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  arrangements  to  that 
end. 

Q,  Is  there  in  the  farming  community  any  ready  money  to  enable  them  to  do 
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that  »ort  of  thmg? — A,  No,  bit;  there  ia  very  little  of  it.  The  farmers  ii 
tion  here,  a  great  many  of  them,  have  bought  homes  in  the  la«t  20  year;*, 
Betiuently  they  are  in  debt,  and  they  have  to  raise  cotton  for  the  credit 
is  one  thing  I  want  to  impress  npon  yon:  Cotton  ia  the  thing  to  get  credit  < 
country.    Ten  acres  of  cotton  will  give  yon  more  credit  than  50  acres  of 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchpord.  )  Is  cotton  accepted  as  security  before  any  othi 
A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  And  Bometimes  accepted  as  Becnrity  before  land  valnee? — A.  Yes, 
not  know  but  it  is.    If  yon  wanted  to  mn  a  farm,  and  c^me  to  town 

fave  a  mortgage  on  yonr  cotton  crop  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  I  hav 
nown  of  any  taken  on  the  grains.  You  can  always  sell  cotton.  You  le; 
with  a  wagon  load  of  cotton  and  you  will  go  home  that  night  with  the  ] 
your  pocket;  you  load  up  your  wagon  with  wheat  nr  com  and  come  here 
bushels,  and  I  doulit  some  days  whether  yon  could  pell  it. 

(j[.  Sometimea  your  farmers  find  it  necessary  in  buying  homes  to  i 
their  holdings:  have  they  any  trouble  in  raising  money  on  their  laud? — A. 
they  have  had.    Tliere  na8  been  a  scarcity  of  money  in  our  cxjtmtry. 
men  have  money  to  loan,  and  the  nation allmnks  can  not  loan  on  land* 

Q,  What  per  cent  do  you  pay?— A.  Formerly  8  per  cent;  6  now.  E 
allowed  if  ftjieciEed  in  the  contra*  ^t,  and  0  if  no  rate  was  specified, 

Q.  The  law  does  not  preclude  the  making  of  special  contracts  by  the  i 
A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  the  national  banking  law.  We  had  a  law  hec 
that  that  a  man  forfeited  his  whole  debt  if  he  charged  usury.  They 
law — I  forget  what  the  forfeiture  was — but  that  would  not  apply  to 
banks.  Then  we  made  our  law  conform  to  the  national  banking  law,  a  i 
of  double  the  interest  charged  in  excess. 

Q,  Under  the  law  more  than  6  per  cent  can  not  be  charged  without 
A.  Whatever  is  charged  in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  double  that  amount  can 
ered.  It  may  be  a  little  in  politics,  but  here  is  the  trouble  with  the  fina 
see  it.  A  community  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  the  money  it  needs  on  the 
of  the  community .  Money  is  simply  the  vehicle  of  commerce  furnish* 
Government,  and' there  ought  to  be  some  plan  by  which  the  money  need 
community  tx>uld  be  raised  on  the  property  of  that  community.  If  yo 
one  coiiimunity  the  right  to  issue  money  on  its  prox>erty.  and  refuse  it  to 
you  simply  give  to  the  community  to  which  you  allow  this  right  the  | 
taxation  on  the  other  to  that  extent.  It  may  be  a  small  amount,  but  i 
much.  The  effect  is  the  same  if  you  limit  the  right  to  issue  to  propert 
certain  sections, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harkis.)  In  your  experience,  are  those  who  mortgi 
farms  able  tn  pay  their  interests  aiid  eventuallv  the  principal  in  this  cc 
A.  I  can  answer  "from  my  o^vn  experience.  I  liave  been  an  agent  for 
selling  property,  and  one  year  with  another  it  pushed  them  to  do  it.  A 
make  a  contract  to  pay  out  in  3  years,  and  you  frequently  have  to  can 
years. 

Q.  Do  not  quite  a  number  of  them  lose  their  homes  and  farms  even 
A.  I  think  that  pnljlic  sentiment  would  condemn  that.  It  has  been  don 
a  few  instances.  They  would  have  to  do  it  if  the  men  took  advantage 
the  law  woiilfl  allow  them,  but  public  sentiment  is  against  it,  and  the  poo 
from  fanning  do  not  make  the  seller  anxious  to  pt:>asesB  the  land. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is,  do  they  ever  get  out  at  the  end  of  10 
A.  Oh  yes,  I  have  sold  thousands  of  acres,  $  or  4  thousand  acres  in  tl 
years,  and  they  have  paid  out  in  10  years.  Two  men  came  in  and  aurren^ 
of  alxiut  40. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  were  speaking  of  the  comparatively  si 
culty  in" selling  cotton  as  compared  with  the  other  crops.  Is  the  co 
usually  bv  the  man  who  raises  it  to  the  manufacturer,  or  is  it  sold  to  ag< 
It  is  nearly  always  sold  to  the  manufacturer,  1  could  leave  home  this 
and  have  the  choice  of  83  mills  and  not  travel  over  40  miles,  and  put  my 
my  own  stable  that  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Canyon  telephone  and  find  out  what  they  will 
cotton?— A,  Yes;  that  is  what  I  do.  I  telephone,  ''  What  is  cotton  worth 
The  last  cotton  I  sold  I  made  a  half  cent  a  pound  by  the  use  of  the  tt- 

Q,  What  is  the  market  here  as  compared  with  New  York? — A.  K' 
higher.    Our  market  is  nearly  always  higher  when  cotton  is  low.     W  < 
erally  sell  here  during  the  first  months  of  the  fall;  and  frequently  gi 
higher  in  Charlotte  than  in  New  York, 

w.  That  is  caused  by  the  local  mills?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  C,  J.  Harbi3.)  That  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  fan 
Yes,  sir. 
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iTou  ask  aboat  the  benefit  of  f  armer*s  organizations.  The  Allianoe,  in  itfl  palmy 
fs,  was  a  great  benefit  in  this  State  to  tine  farmers.  It  nearly  broke  up  the  lien 
Item,  The  Alliance  would  furnish  these  men  who  had  to*  have  supplies;  it 
luld  borrow  the  money  and  buy  the  goods  and  sell  to  them  at  cash  prices;  and 
ai^  which  they  had  to  pay  about  |4  a  100  for,  thev  ctiuld  get  for  less  than  |3; 
classes  and  sugar  the  same  way.  The  Alliance  would  not  rejj^ister  it^  mortgages. 
laose,  while  you  might  lose  the  debt,  you  had  the  criminal  penalty  on  him,  and 
nan  could  not  afford  to  evade  his  debt  without  fear  of  being  punished  by  the 
mi  rial  law.  Many  farmers  who  could  not  pay  these  extra  prices  got  to  maJcLog 
iney  and  got  on  their  feet.  I  do  not  suppose  the  mortgaging  of  crops  has  eren 
day  got  back  to  two- thirds  what  it  was  formerly. 

J.  (By  Mr*  Batchford,)  Was  it  not  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmers  to  oon- 
ue  that  organization? — A.  Yes,  sir;  unfortunately  politico  got  into  it»  and  that 
arly  '*  busted  us  up,"  We  are  still  holding  on,  though,  and  it  will  gradually 
Dae  back.  The  tobacco  men  will  all  come  to  us.  I  look  for  a  reorganization 
th  politics  eliminated- 

J.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Haaris.)  What  is  your  membership  here  now? — A.  I  suppose 
tiMreen  5,i)0i)  and  6,000  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  They  always  were  iiregu- 
\  flometimert  a  difference  of  4,000  or  5,000  in  a  quarter  when  in  fiUl  blast.  Now 
*re  is  one  thing  that  you  gentlemen  can  examine  into,  and  that  in  the  advance  in 
5  price  of  fertilizer:  that  can  not  be  anything  but  a  tni«t.  The  raw  material  is 
ntroUed  wholly  or  in  part  by  these  companies  who  make  the  fertilizer.  Take 
?  phosphate  rock;  take  the  cotton -seed  meal:  the  jKritash  is  imported  12  months 
eAd  from  Germany.  They  made  fertilizers  last  fall  and  put  them  on  the  market 
the  old  price  up  to  the  Ist  of  September.  They  began  to  sell  at  the  same  price 
January,  and  suddenly  they  went  from  15  to  25  per  cent  advance.  There  can 
t  be  any  excuse  for  that  except  the  power  to  do  it.  You  could  in  your  commis- 
n  summon  these  witnesftea  before  you  and  look  into  that  fact.  It  certainly 
ects  us  very  much.  If  we  are  trying  to  improve  our  farms  we  want  t<:>  use  the 
-tilizers,  wlxich  are  a  great  benefit, 

^.  Would  not  the  general  advance  in  all  values  seem  to  jabtify  an  increased 
Lce  for  that  product? — A.  They  are  selling  us  fertilizers  at  the  price  of  10  cent 
tton,  whOe  we  may  have  to  pay  for  it  in  5-ceut  cotton.  That  is  where  the 
mble  cx>mes  in.  We  can  not  apply  it  to  the  cotton  already  made,  but  have  to 
Y  for  it  with  the  cotton  next  fall, 

J.  The  men  that  manufactured  these  things  have  to  pay  more  for  the  wages 
3  for  the  machinerv — perhaps  40  per  cent  more  than  they  did? — ^A.  There  is 
ly  one — cotton  seed— those  that  use  cotton-seed  meal;  but  in  the  potash  and 
osphate  and  acid  there  is  no  reason.  There  is  more  phosphoric  rock  apparent 
the  world  by  50  per  cent  than  was  ever  known  before, 

3.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  But  has  not  the  farmer  got  a  better  price  for  cotton  seed 
in  he  did  last  year?— A,  It  ia  23  cents  as  against  14  cents  last  year;  but  take  the 
id  phosphate,  which  is  simjvly  taken  out  of  the  rock, 

!J.  (B^  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  advance  in  the  price  of  phosphate  rock  you 
Ink  will  not  warrant  it? — A.  No,  sir.    The  advance  of  phosphate  rock  in  as  if 
a  owned  a  farm  and  a  miU  and  you  put  up  the  price  of  wheat  to  yourself  and 
9  price  of  flour  to  me, 
)*  (By  Mr,  Smyth,)  You  think  these  companies  own  the  phosphate  rock?^A. 

«,  BIT. 

5.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A*  I  am  on  a  committee  looking  into  that.  We  have 
make  a  report  next  month,  and  we  think  we  are  on  tne  track  to  show  it. 
lere  is  another  thing  about  it.  In  Wilmington »  which  is  down  on  the  seacoast, 
■tilizer  is  higher  than  it  is  100  miles  inland-  They  have  distributed  the  State 
d  put  the  prices  as  they  strike  competition. 

LAre  there  fertilizer  works  in  the  Btate?^A.  Yes,  sir;  here  and  at  Kevassa, 
ington;  then  at  Raleigh  there  are  phosphate  works,  and  at  Winston  and 
>ldsboro.  The  Acme  works  at  Wilmington  are  independent.  Through  th© 
liance  we  endeavor  to  make  arrangements  for  the  whole  body.  We  buy  sev- 
il  thousands  of  tons  at  a  time. 
3.  You  have  no  lien  law  in  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

a.  Is  it  similar  to  the  one  in  South  Carolina? — A.  To  some  extent.  The  land- 
■3  has  the  first  lien,  without  any  writing  of  any  kind,  for  the  supplies  which  he 
vances  to  the  tenant,  and  he  has  a  lien  on  the  crop  until  all  that  is  due  him  for 
it  and  supplies  is  paid. 

3-  Have  you  an  agricultural  contract  law?— A,  The  bargain  is  the  law.  At 
e  time  we  had  a  written  law.  The  objection  to  the  written  law  is  that  bo  far  as 
ur  tenant  is  concerned  it  mi^bt  as  well  be  in  Hebrew  as  in  English.  What 
es  he  know  about  what  be  is  signing?    He  is  the  sufferer.    The  first  thing  waa 
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Chaelotte,  N.  C,  Mattk  i^ 


TESTIUONT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  U.  SHEPABB^ 

Tea  planter,  Pitiehurst,  S,  C. 

The  subcommissioii  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  m 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufiictnrere'  Chih  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Smyth  p 
Mr.  Charles  U.  Shepard  was  introduced  at  11. 20  a.  m.,  and.  being  first  du] 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  m  your  name?— A.  Charles  U.  Shepard. 

Q.  Your  place  of  residence?— A.  The  name  of  my  plantation  is  P 
Summer villo,  S.  C, 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  tea  planter. 

(Here  the  witness  submitted  samples  of  his  tea  and  copies  of  BeiK 
Ih?partment  of  Agriculture,  No.  61,  upon  the  subject  of  Tea  Cnlture.) 

Q.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  the  history  of  yonrbusinesa 
did  you  begin? — A.  I  began  about  10  yeara  ago.  I  pnrchased  then  a  p 
the  same  large  x^lantatitm  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  4X'<rupieai 
The  Departmeut  of  Agriculture,  under  CominiBsioner  Le  Due,  had  estal 
tea  farm.  Tlie  first  tea  plant  brought  to  this  country  was  planted  s 
years  ago  on  the  Ashhiy  Eiver,  about  15  miles  from  Charleston,  S.  ( 
flubsequently,  in  the  fifties,  a  grnxl  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  as  to  i 
duction  of  the  tea  Y>lant  and  the  ef^tabliahment  of  the  tea  industry  in  t 
try.  Mr.  Junius  Smith,  of  Qreenville.  S,  C,  made  some  experiments  in  t 
which  attracted  very  eonsiderable  attention,  and  later  the  United  Bt;i 
ment  distributed,  through  the  Patent  Office,  very  considerable  quai 
seed;  they  also  brought  over  some  tea  plants  from  China,  Those  gcni 
established  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  ne< 
owing  to  the  resulting  disturbance,  they  were  either  abandoned  or  n 
However,  it  was  well  established  that  the  tea  plant  w^ould  grow  in  the  I 
States  and  that  good  tea  might  be  made  therefrom.  Alxiut  20  years  i 
came  a  Mr.  Jackson  to  this  countrj" — John  Jackson,  from  India— and  i 
tea  plantation  in  GkH>rgia.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Commissioner  Lc 
he  secured  Mi%  Jackson's  ser^iices,  and  from  Henry  A.  Middleton,  esq.*  In 
the  gratuitous  use  of  some  of  this  same  plantation  to  which  I  referrei 
establishment  of  an  experimental  tea  garden,  to  be  used  to  test  the  fea.*^ 
establishing  an  inrhistry  in  tea  in  the  Boutbern  St^ites.  But  Mr.  Jackson 
which  had  been  poor  frrun  the  start,  and  which  had  been  the  cause  of  hi 
India,  broke  down  completely,  and  for  the  lack  of  an  expert  and  of  sonu 
would  devote  his  entire  attention  and  energy  to  the  promotion  of  the  ei 
the  undertaking  was  adjudged  by  Commissioner  Loring,  who  succeeded 
and  by  Mr.  Saunders,  the  horticultural  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agi 
to  be  more  or  less  a  failure,  and  was  abandoned  t»efore  anything  deci 
grown  out  of  the  exi>eriment. 

So  it  was  that  about  K>  years  ago*  knowing  more  or  less  about  the 
experiments  and  what  had  been  accomplished,  I  began  my  experiments  at  I 
at  my  own  expense,  and  up  to  the  past  year  almost  entirely  so.  During 
year  I  have  received  very  welcome  aid  from  the  Department  of  Agricultt 
prosecution  of  my  work.  I  saw  from  the  start  what  the  main  difficulti 
be.  It  was  not  a  question  of  making  a  few  handsful  of  tea,  either  for 
sumption  of  my  household  cjr  distiibution  among  my  friends  or  tea  br 
wished  to  produce  enough  tea  to  teat  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  qu 
see  whether  it  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  American  trade  and  the  J 
people  would  drink  it,  and,  secondly,  to  get  some  figures  as  to  the  cos 
ducing  that  tea.  Of  comrse  I  was  aware  of  the  great  disparity  in  th» 
labor  in  this  country  and  in  the  tea- producing  countries  of  Asia»  but  I 
deterred  on  that  account.  I  felt  that  by  the  production  of  a  higher  gra 
the  disparity  in  the  labor  question  might  be  overcome.  But  I  wished  t^ 
feasibility  of  selling  large  quantities  of  American  tea  in  this  country,  1 
expected  that  the  tea  would  nave  a  different  flavor  and  a  different  taste  1 
made  in  any  other  country;  and  I  knew  that  in  the  case  of  Ceylon,  ^ 
English  tea  growers  of  Ceylon  attempted  to  inti-oduco  their  teas  into  th 
country,  they  were  obHged  to  practically  give  away  one  or  two  crops  be 
could  get  the  people  to  drink  it;  and  now  the  tea  business  has  grown  i 
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from  lees  than  200,000  jioimdh  per  yei.r  20  years  ago  to  130,000,000  or  140.0lM),0fK) 
pounds  a  year  at  the  present  time.  So  I  wished  to  make  the  experiment  on  a 
acale  which  would  he  sufficiently  lar^e  to  intixMiuce  the  tea  over  the  country  and 
get  the  decision  of  the  people  a«  to  its  drinking  properties.  To  that  end  I  have 
planted  between  50  and  60  acres  of  tea,  and  I  am  looldng  forward,  when  that  tea 
comes  to  its  full  bearing,  to  a  production  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  pounds  a  year. 
With  that  amount  I  can  thoroughly  test  the  acceptability  of  Ajnencan  tea  to  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  experiment  thus  far,  it  is  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  you. 

My  work  was  of  a  tentative  character.  To  that  end  I  operated  with  all  the  differ- 
ent tea  seed  I  could  procure,  either  through  the  trade  or  through  the  kind  offices 
of  the  United  States  (iovemment — both  the  Departments  of  State  and  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  tested  the  cultivation  of  tea  under  as  many  different  circumstan^jes  as 
poflsible — on  highland  and  lowland,  on  sand,  clay,  and  bottom  land.  It  was  nat- 
nral  that  many  of  my  experiments  should  prove  un^sncces^fu],  but  I  hoped  that 
out  of  the  many  exiieriments  a  way  might  be  shown  to  produce  it  succe-ssfuUy.  I 
believe  I  have  attained  that  object  by  using  the  character  of  seed  best  adapted  to 
the  climate;  by  selecting  level  rich  laud,  capable  of  irrigation,  but  also  well 
drained.  Tea  may  be  produced  in  this  country  readily  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  to  the  acre,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  produced  at  the  rate  of 
600  or  even  8<30  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  have  succeeded  in  ivroducin^  at  the  rate  of 
400  pounds  to  the  acre,  ^Hth  a  yearly  increase  of  50  to  75  per  cent  lu  the  produc- 
tion,  and  where  the  point  of  cessation  in  the  increment  would  be  I  am  not  at 
present  able  to  state*  From  my  calculations,  I  think  tea,  at  the  present  rates, 
may  be  produced  at  a  profit  of  from  10  to  15  cents  a  pound;  so  that  it  should  show 
a  handsome  profit  as  a  result. 

The  object  that  I  had  in  mind  in  this  work,  aside  from  the  selfish  one  of  occu- 
pation, was  to  establish  a  new  industry  in  a  countrj^  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  lack  employment;  wliere  it  is  very  desirable  to  supply  a  healthy,  easy 
(X'cupation  during  the  summer  months  for  children  and  women  particularly; 
also  to  find  some  use  for  the  hundreds  of  thousjinds  of  acres  of  land  suitable,  as 
1  lielieve,  for  the  cultivation  of  tea,  and  which  are  now  idle. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  the  GJovemment,  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  my  work,  and  the 
present  agricultural  aiipropriation  contains  a  large  sum  t»>  be  devoted,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  prosecution  of  my  work. 
As  to  the  subject  of  irrigation,  we  have  only  ab*iiit  30  inches  of  rainfall  during 
the  ft  months  of  the  season  during  which  we  pluck  leaf,  and  the  tea-producing 
countries  have  from  50  inches  to  150  inches:  and  I  propose  applying  irrigation 
and  supplying  that  deficit. 

Q.  Secretar>'  Wilson  visit-efl  j^our  farm  when  in  Charleston  la-^t  summer?— A, 
Yes,  sir;  he  has  shown  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  work,  and  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  did  me  the  compliment  of  referring  to  it  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
The  children  who  pick  the  tea  for  me  earn  20  Ut  50  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Your  labor  is  all  colored?— A.  The  tea  ]jickers  are  entirely  colored  children. 
I  have  a  school  on  the  premises  for  the  tea  jjickers,  where  they  receive  gratuitous 
tnatmction  during  the  wint-er  months.  In  fact,  the  scihool  is  kept  open  for  ft 
months  in  the  year,  and  during  the  (J  months  in  which  we  pick  they  supply  the 
requisite*  labor.  No  child  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  school  who  will  not  pick  tea  at 
a  suitable  age,  and  all  the  tea  pickers  must  go  to  the  schooL 

Q,  You  make  no  restriction  as  to  the  age  at  which  these  children  work? — A. 
None  at  all,  Oif  course  I  do  not  regard  it  as  profitable  for  a  child  of  less  than  8 
or  9  years  to  go  into  the  tea  fields  but  the  lah^ir  is  extreraelv  easy.  It  consists 
simply  in  pincningoff  the  leaves  we  desire  to  pluck,  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, ana  putting  them  in  a  Swiss  trout  basket  sn^pended  at  tlie  waist,  It  is  a 
vtry  easy  kind  of  lab<:)r,  and  the  children  are  very  fond  it, 

Q,  Elasier  than  pickinj^  cotton?— A.  Very  much  easier,  and  they  can  earn  very 
much  more  w£^es  than  in  cotton  picking  in  my  region* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harris.)  How  does  your  product  compare  with  the  imported 
teas  as  to  quality'?  What  is  the  judgment  of  experts  on  that? — A.  There  is  a  gi>i>d 
deal  of  variation  in  the  estimate  of  my  tea.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  taste,  an<3 
that  is  chiefly  detennined  by  habit.  I  have  brought  yoti  samples  of  my  black 
tea.  I  also  make  a  green  tea.  The  green  tea  that  I  have  made  has  been 
reported  by  the  exiH?rts  iis  inferior  to  nothing  brought  to  this  country.  In  the 
fijst  place,  it  is  a  natural  grc^m  tea.  It  has  not  been  artificially  colored,  and  the 
taste  is  different  from  any  of  the  sorts  in  the  market.  So  while  the  experts  and 
thoee  that  have  resided  m  China  and  Japan  are  enthusiastic  concerning  it,  the 
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great  majority  of  the  people  do  not  like  it,  just  as  tbey  do  not  like  the  be- 
of  Cliineae  and  Japanese  tea.     There  is  very  little  tea  brought  to  this 
that  costs  more  than  30  cents  a  pound  in  Japan.    There  is  a  ^eat  dea 
grown  in  the  far  Orient  that  costJi  from  $5  to  $50  a  pound  in  those  connti 
that  tea  would  not  be  liked  in  this  country  at  alL    People  woiild  not  drii 

Q.  They  are  not  educated  up  to  that?— A'.  They  do  not  like  it.  About  n 
tea — the  teas  that  approach  it  most  nearly  command  in  the  New  York 
from  30  cents  to  4(j  cents,  impi:>rter9'  bulk  valuation — that  would  amon 
cents  and  $1  retail. 

Q.  JBy  Mr,  Ratcbford,)  Can  yoti  meet  these  prices?— A.  As  I  stt'i^"' 
experiment  it  was  necessary  to  try  all  possible  conditions  and  all  pn 
but  working  on  the  lines  where  I  have  been  most  successful.  I  feel  ^ 
dence  in  bemg  able  to  raise  the  tea  at  a  cost  of  less  than  40  cents,  ever 
small  way  with  only  50  or  60  acres;  but  prmTeeding  on  the  basis  of  20»)  or  3 
it  Wf>u!d  cost  very  much  less,  on  account  of  fixed  charges,  machinery  ^  etc 
tea  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  selling  at  abovu  40  cents  a  pound.  ] 
c^rry  any  tea  over  from  se^ason  to  season. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  sell  all  that  you  produce? — A.   Always, 
trouble.     I  never  carry  any  over  into  the  next  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  I  nndei-staud  yon  to  say  that  a  rich  botti 
was  best  adapted  to  tea?— A.  Land  rich  in  humus;  it  must  never  be  p< 
must  it  lie  cravfishy;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  a  light,  porous,  loa 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  roots  of  the  tea  plant.  It  is  a  greal 
Tliere  must  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  excellent  subsoil  draina 

Q.  What  zone  of  country  wonld  be  adsvpted  to  tea  raising? — A.  A  very  la 
in  the  Southern  States.  That  would  depend  on  the  sort  of  tea  that  it  is 
to  cultivate.  The  sorts  of  tea  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  Himalayan  pi 
of  India  might  be  cultivated  over  a  very  la-rj^re  portion  of  the  southeastern  a 
Tenons,  The  teas  from  Assam,  Ceylon,  and  other  trojncal  and  subtropica 
might  be  cultivated  over  ii  small  portion  of  the  country.  They  will  not 
frost  and  ice,  and  as  we  well  know»  there  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  this 
free  from  the  occurrence  of  cold* 

Q.  How  many  years  would  it  require  to  bring  a  tea  garden  into  bearii 
merciaHy? — A.  In  3  or  4  years  a  tea  garden  ought  to  come  into  remui 
b^Euing;  I  do  not  mean  highly  profitable,  but  remunerative;  and  thai 
increase  from  year  tri  year.  My  best  garden  of  Chinese  origin,  as  you  will  t 
page  11  of  the* report,  increased  from  M.H  pounds  in  1894  to  18,1.7  in  1895; 
215.0,  to  247.5,  to  mi,^.  and  then  to  4«fil  wunds  in  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Per  acre?— A.  For  two  acres.  You  see  the 
increase— as  I  said  before— .W  to  75  per  cent  a  year.    What  is  to  be?  the  i 

froduction  %vhen  it  Hrrives  at  its  full  bearings  its  maximum,  I  can  not  tel 
have  not  had  the  ex|>eriment  sufficiently  long  in  operation;  but  I  do  kn 
tea  is  produced  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  India  and  Ceylon  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  production  in  Japan  to  the  bnsh  is  only  a  lil 
one-half  ounce  per  year  of  dry  tea.  In  China  it  is  fruia  1  to  2  ounces.  1 
one  field  has  given  me  5'|  ounces;  so  I  think  the  outlook  is  a  favorable  on 

Q,  How  many  years  will  a  tea  plant  hear?— A.  There  are  bushes  in  Jaj 
have  been  plucked  continuously  for  200  years,  and  they  are  said  to  give  1 
tea  that  is  pr<iduced  in  Japan, 

Q.  Have  yon  reason  to  expect  the  same  results  in  your  country? — A.  I  j 
80;  there  are  in  India  and  Ceylon  many  successful  gardens  from  20  to  80  y* 
Avery  important  point  is  this:  I  begin  pbuTking  in  April  and  phick  u 
middle  of  October.  I  pick  the  bushes  every  10  days  during  the  season, mi 
pluckings  of  the  leaf.  If  any  untoward  stretch  of  Imd  weather  or  any  s 
intervenes  to  deprive  me  for  a  month  or  two  of  the  picking,  my  crop  is  r 
onsly  endangered,  because  I  have  4  or  5  months  yet  in  which  to  gat  he 
grant  that  the  ^>reparation  of  the  field  is  very  expensive,  but  considering  t 
planted  for  an  indefinite  future,  and  that  the  plucking  takes  place  over  1 
year,  these  are  advantages  that  every  agriculturist  nnist  recognize. 

Q.  (By  Mr-  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  your  plants  been  killed  by  severe 
weather?— -A.  1  have  been  very  fortunate  in  that.  Last  year  we  had  the  j 
cold  that  we  have  had  in  South  Carfdina  for  150  years;  whether  there  vi 
any  greater  cold  here  we  do  not  know;  but  the  thermometer  fell  on  t 
of  Februarv  at  my  place  to  a  half  degree  below  zerth  Had  I  known  10  y« 
that  it  mignt  fall  to  that  point  I  ahoidd  never  have  planted  a  tea  plant-  I 
have  regarded  it  as  preposterous.  My  plants  were  hardly  injured,  with  th 
tion  of  two  tea  garuens  that  were  in  a  sheltered  p<39ition  and  were  in  a  lu 
condition  when  the  cold  struck  them.    A  cousin  of  tlie  tea  plant,  the  c 
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japonica—it  is  a  cousin  of  the  camellia  thea,  the  tea  plant — was  in  full  bloom,  and 
my  roeee  were  alao  in  bloom,  we  had  had  snch  a  warm  winter;  and  then  came  tins 
fearfal  cold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  near  are  you  to  the  coast?— A.  Twenty-five  miles. 
The  cold  strtick  them  when  the  plants  were  fnll  of  sap,  and  the  result  was  that 
they  were  stricken  almost  down  to  the  earth.  We  had,  fortunately,  a  blanket  of  5 
inches  of  snow.  I  was  forced,  as  you  see  by  the  illustration,  to  prune  these  two 
fields  down  to  the  ground.  I  had  more  tender  gardens,  but  they  were  in  more 
t^xposed  positions,  and  they  had  entered  upon  their  period  of  hibernation.  The 
plants  were  not  filled  with  sap.  They  could  resist  tne  cold,  but  these  two  gar- 
dens, in  a  sheltered  pisition ,  were  not  prepared  for  the  cold.  However,  they  have 
emergefl  most  siiecess folly,  and  my  gardens,  including  those  two,  have  never 
looked  in  sneh  ^ood  condition  as  they  do  to-day,  and  I  am  anticipating  this  year, 
instead  of  making  3,600  pounds  of  tea,  as  last  year,  to  make  considerably  over 
5,^  too  pounds.  I  was  at  the  Uridiron  dinner  in  Washington — ^the  annual  dinner  in 
January— and  I  met  there  the  Chinese  ambassador.  He  was  interested  in  my 
work  and  asked  me  where  I  got  my  Chinese  tea  seed  from.  1  told  him  from  the 
Dragon's  Pool  tea  garden  near  Hang  Chow.  He  manifested  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, *  ^  W  hy , ' '  said  he ,  *  *  t h  at  ir  one  of  our  most  celebrated  gardens.  That  tea  is 
alniost  entirely  consumed  by  the  higher  classes  at  the  court.  It  is  very  rarely  sold 
and,  if  sold,  it  is  sold  at  such  a  liigh  price  that  en)ortation  is  out  of  the  question. 
H«>w  did  yon  come  to  get  it?"  I  told  him  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  United 
States  State  Department  and  the  Chinese  Qovercment.  I  asked  him  to  come 
down  and  look  at  it,  and  promii^ed  him  that  he  should  see  several  acres  producing 
more  than  they  did  at  home.    He  was  very  much  gratified. 

Q.  Do  voti  know  what  the  cenerus  reports  would  show  as  to  the  consumption  of 
tea  in  this  country?— A.  We  consume  about  80,000,000  to  90,000,000  poundB.  The 
consumption  per  head  here  is  nmch  less  than  in  Qreat  Britain  and  the  British 
colonies.  They,  outside  of  the  I'hinese  people  themselves,  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  te^/ the  consumption  ranging  from  5  to  7  pounds  of  tea  i>er  head  of 
pepulation  per  year.  In  this  countiy  it  is  only  about  one-third  of  that.  Russia 
eonsnmea  about  what  wo  do  per  head;  then  there  is  a  fearful  drop,  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  consuming  proportionately  a  small  amount  of  tea. 

(Testimony  cloeed,) 


Atlanta,  Qa.,  March  19, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  07  ME.  E.  J.  EEDDIHO, 

Director  of  the  Oeorgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Experiment,  Oa, 

The  anboommisfiion  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Kimball  House  at  10  a,  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  R.  J.  Redding,  director 
of  the  Georgia  Ejtperiment  Station,  Experiment,  Ga.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
at  11  a.m.,  and »  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name?— A.  R.  J.  Redding. 

Q.  AdTdress?— 'A.  Experiment,  Qa. 

Q.  And  your  vocation?— A,  I  am  director  of  the  Gteorgia  Experiment  Station. 

Q.  Yon  came  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State?— A. 
Yes, 

Q.  You  have  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  sent  by  the  commission,  have  you 
not?— A-  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  are  conversant  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  generally, 
I  preamne?— A,  I  am  pretty  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  conditions  generally 
prevailing. 

Q.  In  this  State  and  the  South?— A.  In  this  State  and  the  South. 

Q.  What  are  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  of  Georgia?— A.  Cotton  is 
thtj  leading  product,  followed  by  com,  rice,  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  potatoes,  and 
fruitfl. 

Q.  Your  main  crop*  and  what  the  farmers  call  the  money  crop,  is  cotton?— A. 
Yes;  in  thia  section.  Near  the  c^>ast  rice  comes  in.  That  is  a  crop  of  considerable 
importance. 

Q ,  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  conversant  with  agricultural  conditions 
of  the  State?— A.  About  45  or  50  years. 

Q,  Is  it  your  impression  that  tlie  conditions  are  improving?— A.  I  can  not  say 
that  they  are,  sir.  I  think  the  fanner  is  about  as  hard  up;  a  little  more  so  than 
he  was  before  the  war. 
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Q.  We  think  to-day  the  conditioTi8  are  different  on  account  of  the  ad 
cotton  material  during  the  last  year  or  twu.  Has  not  that  been  of  any  \ 
the  farmer?— A.  It  haa  not  httm  of  mnch,  because  most  farmers  sold  tl 
before  they  got  much  benefit  from  the  rise. 

6,  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  price  of  cotton  i 
within  the  last  yetir  or  two?  Is  it  not  only  in  the  last  4  or  5  months? — I 
IB  within  the  lasit  6  months, 

Q,  Before  that,  for  the  last  3  years,  there  had  been  a  very  low  pricje 
ton? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  were  the  prices  of  18BQ,  1894,  and  18&5?— 
ana  one-half  and  5  centa. 

Q.  And  imi  and  1898,  was  there  a  rise?— A.  M  far  back  as  1893,  did 
I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Q.  1893,  1894,  and  1H95  you  say  about  4  to  5  cents,  and  what  was  it  ab 
1898,  and  ISIKI?— A.  It  is  aoont  5  cents,  5i  or  6  cents.  I  am  not  so  much  h 
in  the  price  of  cotton. 

Q.  This  past  year  the  farmer  got  for  hia  cotfctm  about  what?— A.  I  snj 
farmer  would  average  7  cents.  Some  sold  before  it  got  to  that  point  a 
held  on  until  it  got  to  8. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  able  to  hold  on,  as  yon  say? — A. 
suppose  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  c^u  not  hold  on?— A.  They  buy  their  su] 
CT^it,  and  they  buy  their  fertilizers  on  credit,  and  they  incur  obligat 
make  mortgiiges,  and  they  are  obliged  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  \ 
bank  and  borrow  money  or  j^et  their  supplies  from  the  commission  mere 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  th&culty  is  being  removed?^ — A.  Yes,  There  is 
sition  on  tlie  part  of  the  banks  to  loan  money  to  the  farmers.  They  li 
more  lib-eral  in  that  particular  than  usually. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  more  farmers  are  able  to  hold  cotton  than  formi 
Yes;  I  think  so.  That  is  due  to  the  spirit  gotten  up  amoug  the  farmers  ai 
appeared  in  the  co-nperation  of  bankers  and  business  men  last  fall  at  ago 
meetings  over  the  State,  There  was  a  general  desire  to  come  together  an 
the  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  interest  do  the  banks  uHually  charge  c 
loaned  in  that  way?— A.  They  loan  in  the  city  of  Griffin  at  8  i>er  cent. 

Q,  On  what  security? — A.  Personal  eecurities  and  mortgages. 

Q,  Mortgages  on  what?^A.  On  the  crop  and  land  and  stock  particula 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  yon  know  of  this  proposition  of  New  Y'orl 
ists  to  establish  farmers'  warehouses  where  they  could  deposit  cotton?- 
I  have  heard  of  it,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer?— A.  Well,  I  s 
would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  8  per  cent  money  was  advanced  before  the 
planted,  was  it  not?— A,  [  wfis  speaking  of  n^oney  advances  that  were  g 
fall.  The  tanners  had  made  their  arrangements  m  the  spring,  maturing 
ber  and  November.  They  wanted  to  hold  longer  in  anticipation  of  a  lie 
at  about  that  time  had  been  developed.  Notwithstanding  tlie  estimates 
some  parties,  the  farmers  pretty  generally  felt  that  there  was  a  short  « 
that  high  prices  would  prevail,  yet  they  had  obligations  to  meet.  That  ^ 
I  alluded  to. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  As  to  diversified  fanning:  Do  your  farmers  he 
ally  raise  the  cereals  that  are  consumed  upon  the  farm?— A.  They  generj 
part  of  their  supplies.  There  are  very  few  farmers  who  would  not  like  1 
large  part  of  their  cereals,  their  food  stuflfs  for  their  stock,  but  a  great 
them  make  short  calculations,  and  they  do  not  make"  enough— do  i 
enough,  I  think,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvemeni 
respect. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  raising  more  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  barley?— A, 
doubt  of  that. 

Q.  Than  they  formerly  did?  I  have  before  me  here  statistics  taken  i 
Agricultural  Dexjartment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTOfr.)  Just  i>ardon  me  a  moment.  It  i 
it  not,  that  cotton  sold  at  5^0  6  and  flj^  before  the  holidays,  and  about  t 
January  it  went  up  to  7  cents? 

The  WITNESS,  Tnis  past  year? 

Representative  Livin^gston.  Yes.— A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  thi 

Q.  It  was  not  above  Ti^  during  the  month  of  January,  was  it? — A.  No. 

Q,  During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  fiecember  these  ob 
to  the  merchants  made  in  the  spring  all  fell  due?— A,  Yes, 
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(j.  Not  over  10, 15,  or  20  per  c6nt  of  them  borrowed  money  and  beld  over;  th^i 
Jie  great  bulk  of  the  farmers,  say  60  per  cent  of  them,  mla  their  cotton  from  7 
seots  down?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  therefore,  yon  see,  they  are  not  mnch  better  off  by  the  advance?— 
\  •    1  es.  

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  cost  of  raising*  cotton?— A.  It  costs  all  the 
WBkj  ftom  8{  to  30  cents*  The  averag^e  cost  of  it  for  the  last  30  years  has  been 
fcboot  what  it  sells  for.  I  think  for  the  past  10  years  the  market  price  has  not 
ivera^ed  mnch,  if  any»  above  the  average  coat  of  making  the  crop. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford,)  The  average  coet  to-day  ia  7  cents,  yon  say?— A.  I 
:liink  that  is  about  what  it  sells  for. 

Q,  There  mnst  have  been  a  ^reat  loss  when  cotton  was  selling  at  4,  4i,  and  5 
;eiits  a  pound? — A.  Yes:  many  men  used  to  live  by  skinning  the  banks  and  cut- 
cin^  the  negro  or  the  merchant  out  of  what  they  owed  them.  I  think  a  great 
Lnany  farmers  do  not  make  any  money  at  all  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Was  this  system  of  money  loaning  and  borrowing  practiced  generally  at 
Ehat  time?— A.  No,  sir;  it  was  buying  supplies  on  credit  and  paying  at  the  rate 
>f  30,  40,  and  50  per  cent  above  cash  prices. 

Q.  And  giving  security? — ^A.  Giving  security. 

Q.  Were  there  many  cases  that  came  under  your  notice  where  a  farmer  was 
mable  to  pay  his  obligations  and  lost  bin  product  a.**  a  result?— A.  Not  many  of 
rery  recent  years.  I  have  known  a  gooil  many  ca*>Hea  along  in  the  fall  of  the 
fear.  December  and  January,  where  a  man  has  been  sold  out  to  pay  his  creditors, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  a  large  class  in  this  State  who  rent  land?— A, 
Yes. 

Q,  Mostly  white,  or  are  a  great  many  of  them  eoloretl?— A.  I  should  say  most 
Df  them  are  colored. 

Q.  Can  a  colored  farmer  raise  cotton  cheafw?r  than  a  white  farmer?— A.  A 
colored  farmer  can  live  harder  and  make  a  much  poorer  crop,  and  even  may  pay 
bla  debts.  The  white  farmer  is  not  willing  to  live  so  hard  and  deprive  himselr  ot 
BO  many  comforts  of  life.  He  must  make  cotton  at  a  less  cost  or  get  more  for  it 
or  he  can  not  live. 

Q.  Does  the  colored  farmer  live  in  more  dilapidated  surroumlings»  therefore? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ikies  he  not  compete  with  the  white  farmer  right  in  that  way?— A.  Yes. 
I  think  that  is  the  great  trouble  with  cotton  farming  in  the  South.  Negroes  in 
the  country  are  willing  to  live  in  the  most  primitive  wtyle,  living  on  hog  and 
hominy,  and  not  always  enough  of  that»  and  living  on  blackberries  and  plums* 
Those  men  c^n  make  cotton  at  cost  and  sell  it  at  7  cents,  and  it  perhaps  cost  them 
really  more  than  that,  if  they  would  count  up  as  the  white  man  counts  up,  the 
cost  of  labor  of  the  wife  and  children.     They  don't  count  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  not  that  generally  true  of  all  farmers?  They  do  not 
put  in  any  of  these  expenses? — A.  Largely  so. 

Q.  (By' Mr.  Ratchinjrd.)  Will  the  same  condition  hold  gcxid  where  the  black 
man  competes  with  the  white  in  other  departments  of  labor,  where  they  work  for 
ilaily  wages?^A.  That  is  true,  and  I  think  it  is  true  in  regard  to  factones,  that  if 
the  white  people  would  allow  the  negro  to  come  in  and  take  their  place«  for  half 
the  price,  many  perhaps  would  do  so, 

Q.  What  has  tnat  to  do  with  keeping  the  wages  of  white  labor  down  to  its 
present  level?— -A.  I  think  the  wages  everywhere,  of  common  physical  labor,  are 
down  at  the  point  of  ac-tual  8ubsi.Htence,  and  no  man  rises  above  that  level  unless 
he  becomes  slcilled,  unless  he  displays  extraordinary  energy  and  ambition.  As  a 
rule  labor  in  this  countrv  gets  only  a  bare  MubHis fence, 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Symth,)  Is  that  not  due  largely  to  the  present  colored  labor? 

Tlie  Witness.  Does  it  not  tend  to  lower  the  standam  of  wages? 

Mr.  Smyth,  Yes. 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  living, 

Q.  I  meant  the  standard  of  wages?— A.  I  think  so, 

Q.  The  nej^o  will  work  for  less?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  bricklayer  he  will  work  for  lees  than  the  white  labor,  will  he  not?— A. 
I  do  not  know  so  much  in  the  mechanical  trades.  They  seem  to  stand  together 
pretty  well,  and  keep  up  prices  pretty  welL  For  instance,  in  Gnifin,  I  sometimes 
employ  negro  carpentera^ — no,  I  never  employed  carpenters,  I  employed  brick- 
maeons,  and  I  find  that  I  have  to  pay  alwut  aa'much  as  for  the  white  man.  Hi  en 
the  white  man  is  generally  more  mteliigent,  and  he  c^n  manage  better-  he  knows 
more.  But  as  to  the  common  bricldayer,  the  man  who  just  simply  works  on  the 
waU,  puts  up  bricks,  my  observation  is  that  the  negro  if  an  expert  gets  about  ai 
good  wages  as  the  white  maw. 
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Does  lie  have  the  same  opportTanities  as  the  white  man?-'A.  Yee. 
Wo  hare  had  testunnny  tefore  this  commission  to  the  effect  thai 
oreS  bricklayer  may  offer  himself  at  a  rate  of  wages  ranging  from  50  tc 
per  day  less  than  the  white  man.     Will  yon  state  if  yon  find  that  to  he 
in  yonr  observation? — A,  No,  sir;  not  a  skilled  mechanic— brickmasons. 

Q-  Yon  made  a  remark  tiiat  the  labor  Btands  together.  Aie  tuey  niii« 
A»  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in  a  small  town  like  Griffin.    I  never  hej 

Q,  Do  yon  know  of  any  case  where  the  bricklayers,  or  any  other  t 
organized  in  the  city  and  the  organization  erabrac-e  both  races? — ^A,  No,  i 
not  think  there  is  any  organization.  There  may  l>e.  If  there  is  I  ha 
beard  of  it.  I  have  never  heard  any  nnggestions  made  that  these  a 
prices,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  employed  this  man,  and  1  paid  him  $2 
as  I  sayt  that  is  abotit  the  price  of  a  first^clasH  brickmason,  whether 
black. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  the  iield  of  common  labor  that  the  negro  is  a  drag 
labor? — A.  Yes;  no  donbt  abont  that.  We  have  white  men  working  on  tl 
We  frequently  have  applications  every  day.  But  when  the  white  men  c 
are  willing  to  work  we  have  to  say:  We  can  not  afford  to  pay  yon  ai 
because  I  can  get  a  negro  for  flO  cents  a  day;  if  you  are  willing  to  worl 
price  the  first  vacancy  we  have  you  can  have  it.  We  occasionally  put 
man  in  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  60  cents  a  day  about  equal  to  the  ave 
farming  labor  thronghont  the  State? — ^A.  It  is  above  the  average. 

Q.  What  will  the  average  amount  to?— A.  For  men? 

Q.  About  50  centa?^A.  About  60  cents. 

y.  {By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  generallv  true  that  hired  help  on  the 
paid  so  much  and  board? — A.  On  the  farms  we  hire  at  w^hat  we  call 
wages,  that  is  give  them  so  much  and  board  them;  but  not  universally. 

Q.  What  is  that  arrangement? — A.  I  should  prefer  that  some  of  these 
farmers  answer  that  question, 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  the  condition  of  the  farmers  can  be  m 
improved  by  devoting  more  time  to  the  production  of  com,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  these  things  that  are  necessary  to  sustain  life  on  the  farm, 
the  people  and  the  animals,  and  not  so  much  to  raising  cotton,  which,  y 
raised  at  a  Iobs.— A.  That  gc»es  without  saying;  everybody  agrees  to  tha 

Q.  The  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department  say  that  there  is  a  de 
the  amount  of  cereals  raised  in  the  Southern  States.  Georgia  is  an  exc 
am  ghwl  to  say.  There  is  a  gain  of  6  per  cent,  1  think,  in  10  years:  in 
increase  of  13  per  cent;  in  wheat  it  is  a  gain  of  21  per  cent.  Tiie  loss  a: 
some  of  those  goes  to  farm  animals.  There  is  a  general  gain,  I  think,  in 
of  Georgia,  but  there  is  a  loss  in  milch  cows  and  cattle,  a  general  Ices 
and  to  take  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole  there  iti  a  very  decided  loss  in 
in  both  cereals  and  farm  animals.  In  other  words,  it  seems  that  the  p 
determined  to  raise  cotton  becirase  it  is  a  money  crop,  and  sacrifice  ev 
else  to  that  end.  Would  the  condition  of  the  South  be  very  materially  i 
by  adopting  the  system  of  diversified  fanning?— A.  Yes;  and  I  give  & 
definition  to  diversified  farming.  I  do  not  think  every  farmer  ought 
everything  ho  needs » but  I  think  diversified  faiiaiing  should  be  followed ir 
borhood  by  a  cooperation  among  farmers  themselves.  For  instance, 
ea^s,  I  have  got  good  wheat  land;  I  can  raise  a  go<Kl  deal  moi-e  whe4 
will  have  any  use  for;  you  have  sugar-cane  land.  Let  us  all  come  toge 
and  say  that  we  will  supply  ourselves  with  these  things.  I  will  fnrnii 
for  all  of  you;  yon  furniidisiriip  for  all  of  us.  Another  man  has  got  s* 
nee  land,  and  he  will  furnish  all  the  rice  we  need.  I  think  that  is  th 
diversification  that  ought  to  be  practiced. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  States  w^here  they  go  on  diversified  fai 
should  be  the  rule. — A.  It  is  not  a  desirable  thing  lor  a  man  because  he 
pounds  of  rice  to  have  to  go  to  raising  rice.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
man  does  not  need  much  of  a  thing.  For  instance,  for  a  tobacco  smol 
grew  his  own  tobacco,  because  it  don't  require  any  manufacture, 
requires  a  mill  to  mill  it,  and  wheat  requires  a  mill  to  put  it  into  fiour, 
not  want  more  than  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  supply  my  family  I  should  n 
any  advantage  to  gi'ow  wheat, 

Q,  Suppose  a  man  had  a  guod  wheat  farm  of  200  acres;  would  he  feel 
in  putting  that  all  into  wheat,  and  would  he  feel  that  he  cuiild  get  a  m 
the  wheat?— A.  I  would  arrange  for  my  market  before  I  grew  the  y 
>vould  not  carry  my  wheat  to  town  and  sell  for  50  cents  a  bushels  and  t 
to  go  to  town  and  pay  ^  a  barrel  for  flour. 
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O.  And  is  vout  SiaU?  well  wlnptod  to  th«>  production  of  these  cereuls? — A*  Yen. 

Q.  Can  they  raise  good  winter  wheat?— A ,  A  large  part  of  the  State  la  well 
idApted  to  wheat. 

Q.  And  good  com?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Is  there  any  com  imnorted  r  ^late  from  other  States  North? — A.  Yen; 

more  or  less  com,     I  think  it  is  i  iigti,  <leijiand«>d  by  city  trade.     I  think 

the  farmers  as  a  rule,  when  crop?  ,n  v  i.iii  ly  go<j<i,  make  now  a  verj'  kocmI  supply. 

Q.  Dr>  the  farmens  generally  raise  enough  com  to  supply  tlieir  trade?— A.  I  do 
not  say  that.    1  say  moat  of  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  atippleinenting  the  supply, 

Q.  And  the  farmers  bov  mules  from  the  North  for  tlie  pfurpoee  of  nd^ng  cotton? — 
A.  Yc«. 

Q.  They  do  not  raise  their  own  muleB?— A.  Not  aa  a  rtile. 

Q.  Could  they  be  rai«*»d  here  on  the  ground?— A.  Just  about  as  cheap  as  a  st^er. 

Q.  Do  you  have  ^      '  nres  here  in  the  State? — A.  Yes;  we  have  them, 

Q.  Can  not  a  m  ■  nr  4  wteers  to  turn  to?— A.   Right  there  he  needs 

cooperation.  A  muu  ...,-■  -  a  st*H*r,  and  the  butchers  here  give  him  2|  cents  a 
poimd  and  sell  it  for  44  to  r»  centisand  realize  6  or  7  cent*  for  dressed  beef.  There 
IS  need  of  cooperation  and  education  to  show  the  fanner  that  he  should  not  sell 
his  products  for  less  than  a  fair  market  value. 

Q.  What  is  being  done  to  correct  this  difficulty  and  improve  the  condition  of 
the  farmer — your  farmers*  institutes?— A.  Nothing  is  being  done  except  by  organ- 
ized institutions,  such  as  the  e.\periment  station,  and  to  some  extent  other  insti* 
tntions,  like  the  State  Agricultural  S«>ciety,  in  a  desultory  way.  Tlie  State  does 
not  recognize  the  necessity  f»»r  farmery'  institutes. 

Q.  Yon  have  held  a  few  State  institutes?— A.  Yes;  we  have  held  them,  but  in 
an  irregnlar  way.  We  have  not  any  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  managers, 
or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  speakers  anil  instructors  from  at>road. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  office  of  the  experiment  station? — A.  It  is  for  inves- 
tigation and  research  primarily.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  education,  except 
incidentally. 

Q.  You  make  a  report,  don*t  you»  and  circulate  it  among  the  farmers? — A.  We 

i,,»._,  i,..Mi,..#  r^j^^  the  l>etter  methods,  and  attempt  to  get  the  fanners  to  follow  the 

^ve  find  and  prove  to  be  the  best. 

^     X        !   r  1 1  oustrate  that  certain  cereals  can  be  ^own  to  advantage  in  the  State 

of  Georgia »  and  so  notify  the  fanners?^ — A.  I,  for  instance,  convinced  the  farmers 

of  Georgia  that  oat^  ought  to  be  grown  for  stcx^k  food  in  this  country, 

Q,  Q^rgia  has  done  well  in  oata?  No,  I  will  not  say  that;  in  18i>U  Georgia 
produced  5,4r,5.(XJ0  bushels;  in  the  next  year  T,(K)9.()00:  it  ran  along  at  7,OC>0,000 
*  I  few  years  aud  dropped  back  to  5;  then  ran  to  7  again,  and  in  1H99  it  pro* 
d  only  4,(MJ0,(MXI,  which  is  less  than  in  1890?— A.  Well,  the  great  frost  m 
^  T  .>!  uary  of  last  year  killed  out  the  oats,  except  where  they  were  planted  as  the 
experiment  station  directed  to  plant  them.  This  last  February  frost  did  not  kill 
our  oats.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  station  to  advise  farmers.  We  tlid  not  lose  any 
oats  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  below  zero,  and 
the  farmers  are  catching  on  to  oijr  methods  and  devices  by  which  they  can 
save  themselves  from  destruction  by  winter  frosts.  That  has  always  been  the 
difficnlty  in  the  way. 

D.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  is  the  standard  of  oats  this  year?— A.  They  are  very 
badly  affected  by  frost  where  they  have  Ijeen  sown  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Q.'Much  of  that  land  that  was  in  wheat  and  oats  ia  going  to  bo  torn  ui>  and 
sown  in  cotton?— A,  Yes;  I  am  afraid  so. 

O.  Yon  said  that  mules  come  from  the  North .  You  mean  West — Tennessee 
and  Kentucky? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  local  roller  miUs  in  this  State  at  local  points  to  encourage?— 
A.  Yes;  we  have  some  up  in  northwest  Georgia,  what  I  call  the  wheat-growing 
section  of  the  State,  and  what  is  known  as  the  liraeatone  region,  which  has  lieen 
considered  a  very  fine  wheat  sectif^n.  and  farmers  have  grown  it  there  all  the 
time  as  a  suitable  crop  and  as  a  market  crop. 

Q.  More  atteiition  is  oaid  to  that  (encouraging  farmers  to  plant  whe^tt  and 
offering  a  market  lor  it)  l»y  establishing  the  roller  flour  niiHs  and  making  wheat 
a  cash  product?— A,  That  is  being  done  more,  even  in  middle  (ieorgia.  I  think 
are  trying  to  start  a  mill  in  Macon,  and  several  have  starteil  in  various 
s.  Quite  an  interest  has  been  gotten  up  in  wheiit  in  the  last  3  years,  and  the 
liiTerest  largely  centers  about  Macon.  One  of  the  Macon  papers  has  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  it. 

6.  That  is  in  a  city.  There  is  no  flour  mill  e^taldished  at  small  points  like 
Gniftn  and  nlaces  like  that?— A.  I  do  not  know  a  single  one. 

Q.  Woiila  not  that  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  local  wheat  crop?— A, 
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Ikaibtlesait  wonld,  and  a  ^eat  many  old-fashionerl  merchant  millB  which 
rnn  years  ago,  apparently  idle  now,  or  only  grinding  com,  conld  be  fixed 
grinding  wheat, 

Q.  (By  Senator  K\^le»)  What  abont  the  possibilities  of  growing  t 
northern  Georgia? — A.  They  are  nnlimited. 

Q,  Where  do  you  find  a* market  for  your  fraita  here? — A.  All  over  th< 
and  West— Boston  to  St.  PauL 

O.  Apples  mainly  and  pears? — A.  Not  apples;  very  few  apples.  Appl 
erally  are  for  local  markets.  We  have  no  variety  of  apples  that  will  c 
with  Northern  and  Western  apples,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  agrictiltural  class  are  tenant  farmers  in  Qeorg 
I  do  not  know,  sir.     I  would  refer  you  to  statistics. 

Q,  What  proportion  of  the  farmers  are  colored  and  what  proportion  ar* 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  by  *'  farmers"  those  who  work  in  the  fiel 
actnally  labor? 

Q.  I  mean  people  ouf^aged  in  agricultural  pnrsuita.  — A.  I  can  not  say, 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  classes  of  labor  are  employed  on  the  i 
A.  There  are  a  good  many  laborers — negro  laborers — you  know,  and  som 
farmers  that  do  their  own  work, 

Q.  They  rent  land?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  Do  they  rent  from  the  man  who  owns  the  far 
They  are  farmers  m  that  sense;  they  rent  the  fann  and  have  their  own  st 

Q.'  You  mean  to  say  that  the  white  people  generally  own  the  land  thj 
farm? — A.  I  think  they  generally  do. 

(^,  The  negro  generally  does  not  make  much,  but  he  is  the  tenant  and  n 
land  from  the  white  man? — A.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  different  ways  to 
negrcxjs— cropping  and  sharing,  and  hiring  for  standing  wages, 

Q,  Now,  you  can  ipve  the  commission  the  benefit  of  your  observationi 
that  line,  and  the  method  of  renting  land  to  tenants? — A,  I  have  not  been  o 
oountTy  so  as  to  form:  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  different  methods 
was  a  farmer  myself.  I  tried  from  the  time  the  negroes  were  made  free  ai 
war  to  liire  for  standing  wages,  and  I  am  satisfied  tliat  is  the  correct  way 
now.  I  think  as  a  mle  those  fanners  have  been  m.ost  successful  w^ho  hav 
labor  for  standing  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  What  do  you  mean  by  standing  wages? — A.  So  i 
month  or  year. 

Q.  You  mean  money  basis? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Nc*t  a  share  of  the  crop?— A.  No, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed,)  How  often  do  they  receive  wages  when  tl 
hiretland  then  found?— A.  To  some  extent  in  cash,  and  others  are  paid  in  sr 
Some  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  good,  careful,  industrious  wage  laboi 
have  something  coming  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  good,  honest,  i 
farmer  will  see  to  it  that  the  laborers  have  something  at  the  end  of  th 
But  in  the*  case  of  a  good  many  of  them  who  get  good  wages,  the  eipe 
their  family  will  absorb  pretty  much  all  they  make. 

Q,  In  the  ca^^  where  a  man  is  employed  at  standing  wages,  does  the  en 
furnish  the  house  to  live  in? — A,  As  a  rule. 

Q,  And  garden  patch?— A,  Yes. 

U.  Free  of  charge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  pays  him  alK)!it  50  cents  a  day? — A.  It  is  estimated  by  the  y 
moch  a  month,  .say  $120  to  1125  a  year  and  his  rations. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  his  house  rent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  means  flour  and  potatoes?— A.  No^eir;  it  means  4  pounds  of  ba< 
a  peck  of  meal  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  He  gets  fuel?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford,  )  Is  it  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  support  a  larpe 
on  those  wages?— A,  Yes;  pretty  difficult.  A  man  working  only  for  hioi 
for  himself,  and  wife,  and  no  small  children,  if  the  wife  is  willing  to  wo 
lay  up  something  every  year.  If  a  man  and  his  wife  have  5  or  0  little  chiU 
is  just  about  *'  ti^ht  and  tcjody  "  to  get  through  to  the  end  of  the  year,  ar 
they  have  to  work  at  all  seasone,  from  the  chopping  of  the  cotton 
harvesting. 

Q.  Slie  usually  works  for  the  same  employer,  does  she?— A.  As  a  ru 
does.  We  employ  most  labor  on  the  farm,  and  men  are  the  only  ones 
larly  employed;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  chopping  cotton,  and  in  the 
the  year,  in  gathering  cotton  women  are  mainly  employed. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  That  is  almost  entirely  colorea  laborers  on  the  fa 
A.  Almost  entirely. 
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Q,  Do  these  laborers  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  own  or  rent  a 
farm? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  care  much  abont  it  aa  a  rule;  a  few  of  them  do* 
They  do  not  deem  to  have  much  ambition.  The  ne^x>,  if  he  gets  enough  to  eat  and 
coarse  clothes  to  wear,  and  sonnet  bin  g  to  wear  on  Snndajr,  is  pretty  well  satisfied. 

Q.  He  has  Yery  little  ambition  with  reference  to  owning  a  farm  of  hit*  own? — 
A.  I  notice  on  our  farm  and  the  neighboring  faniLH  that  the  negi'o  is  pretty  well 
cx>ntented  if  he  has  plenty  to  eat  and  coarae  clotheH  to  wear, 

Q.  Turning  to  the  other  class.  La  the  young  man  who  is  brought  up  on  the 
farm  disposed  to  remain  on  the  farm? — A*  No.  sir;  I  think  his  disjiosition  is  to  go 
away^o  to  the  city  factory,  or  machine  Bhop,  or  st-ore, 

Q.  The  moment  thev  have  an  opportunity  thev  leave? — A.  Yes;  they  leave  if 
they  get  an  opportunity.  They  go  to  town  and  get  more  wages  than  in  the 
coantiy. 

Q.  What  reason  do  you  assign  for  that?— A,  I  think  because  agricultuxal  labor 
is*  not  well  paid.  Agriculture  at  present  is  not  a  prosperous  business,  of  course 
with  a  number  of  exceptions.  Tnere  are  a  good  many  farmers  who  are  making 
good  money  and  are  i»aying  their  laborers  fair  wages,  bat  their  sons  can  not 
always  be  kept  on  the  farm.  A  young  man  cornea  up  and  the  father  is  not  able 
to  ^ve  liim  a  number  of  acres  of  land  and  a  couple  ox  mules  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
he  does  not  like  the  ide^  of  startiiijl  out  with  nothing,  and  if  lie  has  got  a  little 
education  he  ^ill  go  to  town  and  hire  out  at  almost  anything  in  the  town.  Ho 
sees  more  of  life. 

Q.  I  bring  this  up  because  of  the  parallel  case  of  the  young  men  on  our  farms 
in  the  Northwest.  Many  of  them  are  leaving;  they  want  to  go  to  town.  Many 
reasons  are  ^ven  for  it,  and  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  because  farming  does  not 
pay  as  well  in  the  long  run  as  some  other  vocation.n  in  town.  They  are  not  satis- 
^  "i  to  remain  on  the  farm  where  they  get  pre<»ise]y  these  comforts.  Why  do  they 
»^  the  farm?— A.  The  farm  does  not  give  the  wages.  They  do  not  get  returns 
-  » .  •  y  week.  They  can  go  to  town  and  get  emplo>Tnent  anil  are  paid  off  every 
Saturday  ni^ht  or  twice  a  month.  The  man  has  to  work  and  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  year  in  the  country,  until  the  crops  mature,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has 
got  to  have  something  to*  live  on,  and  if  he  does  not  have  credit  he  has  to  live 
very  hard  indeed  to  eke  through  until  he  can  realize  on  bis  crops, 

Q.  We  ato  learned,  of  course,  in  our  investigation,  that  where  these  young  men 
go  to  factory  towns  their  lot  is  very  hard  also.  They  get  their  pay,  as  you  say, 
every  week,' but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  hard  lot  that  they  liave  to  endure. 
Is  tliere  anything  in  the  social  cfjuditions  of  the  agricultural  life  that  makes  it 
distasteful  to  the  young  man?— A.  Largely  so.  There  are  scarcely  any  social 
opportunities  in  the  country:  the  roads  are  fead,  the  post-offices  are  some  distance 
ofl^  and  the  churches  are  wide  apart.  There  are  no  electric  lights  and  street  rail- 
roads,  shows  and  pretty  things  to  see;  those  are  the  things  that  carry  them  to  town 
more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston,)  Young  hoys  are  not  the  only  ones  who  go 
to  town,  are  they? — A.  Others  love  to  goun  and  get  i>retty  things  and  have  fitjlics. 
There  are  a  great  many  things  to  attract  tne  yoniig  man  to  town,  I  do  not  blame 
them  myself.  I  have"lx?en  asked  the  question,  **  Redding,  you  have  three  sons?" 
"  Yes,"  1  8uppOB<5  they  are  all  farmers?  '*No."  How  is  that?  **They  have 
got  a  pretty  good  education,  and  they  can  do  much  better  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country." 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  there  a  disposition  to  look  down  on  agriculture  as  a 
low  vocation? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  never  any  disposition  to 
look  down  on  agii(*iiltiire  in  this  country.  But  laboring  people  always  associate 
the  idea  of  fiehl  lalw^r  with  negro  labcjr,  because  most  of  the  laliorers  In  the  lower 
part  of  (Georgia  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  South  Carolina  are  negrt»es,and 
if  a  white  man  went  into  the  field,  he  would  have  to  work  with  the  negroes;  but 
that  is  passing  away  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  the  comic  newspapers  of  the  country  rather  make  little 
of  agriculture  as  a  vocation?  When  they  want  a  picture  of  an  all-round  jay,  it 
is  a  farmer  with  hay  seed  in  his  hair  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  try  to  make  it 
appear  riduculous,  and  the  young  man  gets  on  to  this.— A.  They  are  mighty  glad 
to  get  the  countrymen's  money,  and  they  know  how  to  do  it,  too. 

Q.  In  si>eaking  of  onpoi-tunities  on  the  farm,  are  not  the  op^wrt unities  about  as 
good  tonilay  as  formerly  for  owning  a  farm?— A.  1  can  not  say  as  to  that.  Under 
the  old  regime,  when  I  began  to  farm,  the  farmers  owned  land  and  the  sons  workedj 
and  they  were  given  part  of  the  land,  or  were  helped  to  buy  a  farm  close  by;  and 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  farmer^s  son  to  start  out  for  himself  and  get  a  farm. 
The  father  would  give  him  a  few  negroes,  according  to  his  ability,  and  that  was 
the  natural  sort  of  "thing.  When  a  man  got  to  be  21  or  22  years  old  he  married  a 
farmer*s  daughter,  and  was  set  up  on  a  farm, 
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Q.  The  wagea  out  in  my  wuBtr>^  range  from  $20  to  $25  a  month,  and  O. 
is  about  the  same  aa  was  performed  by  the  young  man  a  generation  ag< 
are  cheap  in  our  country,  cheap  in  your  country.  Here  a  young  man  vf 
ont  on  a  farm  for  $25  a  month  or  |20  a  month >  the  year  round,  uiakinf 
year,  and  get^  Mn  board  and  eA'erjnhing  except  his  clothing.  By  Ijeing  ecoi 
he  can  save  $2(K1  a  year,  md  in  the  course  of  8evt?ral  years  he  can  make  a  p 
on  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  opxxjrtunities  for  f>wniii^^  that  land  in  a  few  yea 
starting  ont  in  life  are  ju.st  a«  good  as  thej  were  i?5  or  30  years  ago?— A,  1 
nomic  changes  have  not  been  as  great  as  m  the  South.    What  State  is  the 

Senator  Kyle.  South  Dakota. 

A.  There  is  no  colored  labor  there. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kylk.  )  Your  condition  down  here  is  peculiar.  I  want  1 
the  oppoi-tnuitiea  for  a  yonng  white  man  who  wishes  to  own  hia  farm  i 
equipments  necesssary  to  Ktart  out  in  Mff\^A.  They  4ire  considered  verv  i 
tnen  who  couie  down  to  us  from  the  Ntjrthwest,  men  acctistomed  to  labo 
selves,  even  men  worth  $-1,000  or  ^^.OOO.  A  man  of  that  description  in  ( 
doee  not  go  on  the  farm.  He  lures  somebf>dy  else  to  do  it.  A  man  fi 
Northwest  comes  dt iwn  to  do  his  «>wn  work^  and  he  finds  the  conditions  vex 
more  favorable  than  he  would  have  found  tbem  25  years  ago.  They  are 
our  best  farmers.  Not,  perhaps,  more  snccessfnl  for  the  first  2  or  3  years, 
have  to  adapt  themselves  to  our  conditions.  Their  plowing  is  better;  th 
ing  is  better;  they  nse  better  tools,  and  they  are  good  i)at terns  for  our  far 
follow  after,  and  some  of  our  fanuera  have  taktm  heart  and  have  become 
good  as  they  are.  There  ha«  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  last :? 
There  are  fewer  gullies  in  the  State;  they  are  generally  HUed  up,  and  now 
are  freely  cultivating  the  land  and  making  fair  crops.  The  general  tendei 
the  imx»rovement  of  the  fanns,  antl  although  there  is  room  for  improveni 
it  18  far  better  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  How  about  tho  value  of  land? — A.  Lands  have  not  moved  much  ii 
direction.    Tliey  !mve  l>een  of  slow  sale. 

Q.  Have  von  many  of  what  are  caUed  abandoned  farms — womn^ut  f« 
A.  I^o. 

Q*  All  land  is  pretty  well  farmed  in  Get>rgia? — A.  There  are  some  old  J 
fsnn  estates— locked  \ip  in  some  way.  I  do  not  knovr  a  eingle  place  that 
called  abandoned. 

Q.  What  can  agricultural  land  be  bought  for? — ^A.  From  $5  to  $10  an  tv 

u.  Does  that  mean  imprc»ved  farms? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  farmhouse  and  bam.  orctiards,  etc.? — A,  Yes, 

^.  It  seems  like  a  gooil  opportunity  for  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  get 
a  piece  of  land.— A-  Of  course  near  the  villages  and  railroad  towns  the  pr 
higher  than  that — $20  and  ^¥} — and  the  conditions  are  generally  better  wh 
town;  but  I  should  say  a  man  would  have  no  difficulty  in  buying  a  ver>'  fa 
with  a  good  house  on  it,  in  fine  locations,  at  $10  an  acre,  almost  anyw 
Georgia;  and  in  some  plat^es  for  much  less  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Li vinoston.  )  What  can  Ix*  done snccessfnlly  with 
cultivation  of  the  farm?  What  crops  besides  cotton,  taking  the  State  as  a  m 
A.  Taking  the  State  as  a  whrde,  they  can  gi'ow  everything  bnt  coffee;  tha 
common  saying,  and  I  Ivelieve  it  is  true. 

Q.  Can  they  grow  sugar  cane  successfxilly?— A.  Yes.  We  can  not  grow 
but  we  might  grow  ginger.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  can  grow  everything 
ably,  bnt  we  can  grow  everything,  more  or  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  ever  experimented  in  tea?— A.  Yes,  we 
tea  farm  started  in  onr  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livfnoston,)  Do  you  think  the  farmers  of  < 
would  be  vastly  Iwnefited  by  tlii'ersified  farming? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  To  the  extent  at  least  that  they  ought  to  raise  home  supplies? — A.  Y 

<^.  If  they  did  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  a  young  man  making 
Ii\nng  and  money  Ix'sides  on  a  fanu  if  he  stayed  there? — A.  Weli^  no  trouo 
than  this  condition  ( I  may  express  some  x-iews  of  my  own  in  this  connectii 
man  who  works  on  the  farm  can  sncc<*ed  only  by  producing  something.  1 
man  may  live  mainly  by  *'  hi^i  wits''  without  producing  any  tiling.  The  ] 
and  doctors,  merchants,  insurance  men.  and  other  professional  and  busim 
live  largely  by  * '  getting  the  advantage  *'  in  trade.  They  may  live  by  t  hei 
in  the  sense  that  they  do  nf)t  pnxluce  what  they  gain  or  do  not  give  value  r 
for  what  th€*y  gather  m.  But  the  farmer  can  not  live  that  way.  He  can 
much  the  advantage  of  his  laborers,  liecaiise  they  are  already  at  hanipt^ 
can  not  make  much  by  dealing  unfairly  with  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  education  in  the  South  has  something  to  i 
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riving  the  yomiR  men  away  from  the  farms  and  into  the  cities?  Do  yon  think 
tiey  are  edacatea  to  the  farm,  or  educated  away  from  work?  You  talk  about 
ving  by  tlitnr  wits.— A.  I  think  when  a  youM'  man  goes  to  an  agricultural  ool- 
ite, for  instance,  or  goes  to  any  other  college,  he  comes  to  the  city  and  gets  some 
risdum,  and  after  he  sees  the  railroads,  the  electric  light,  enjoys  the  social  func- 
ons,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  yoimg  man  dreads,  necessarily,  work  and 
ommoTs  clothes  and  not  good  style. 

Q,  Wonld  it  help  to  keep  these  young  people  on  the  farms  in  the  country  dis- 
rict^  if  they  had  more  of  the  technical  eaucation?  Would  you  advise  that?— A. 
hat  would  be  helpful,  of  course.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  a  young 
lan  goea  on  a  farm,  that  he  know  how  to  do  everything  on  the  farm  in  an  expert 
tanner. 

Q.  <:hiT  schools  do  not  teach  that  at  all,  do  they?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
ley  do. 

Q.  Therefore,  when  a  young  man  is  educated  at  Athens  or  Emory  or  Mercer  or 
ay  other  BchcH>l  iu  the  State,  he  will  learn  nothing  about  farming? — A.  Except 
ieory,  and  not  much  of  that. 

Q,  Hai?  not  that  8(]»methii>g  to  do  with  our  young  poop^®  drifting  away  from  the 
irms  and  hunting  professions  and  other  business?  Their  education,  they  think, 
ts  them  to  do  Romethiug,  and  thev  have  not  the  education  to  farm?— A.  I  have 
0  doubt  that  has  Homething  to  do  with  it,  but  I  think  a  man  quits  farming 
ecause  it  does  m^t  promise  an  easy  living,  and  goes  to  the  city  professions,  and 
iat  includes  all  prof etiisions ,  where  it  seems  to  promise  an  easy  living. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  But  suppose  the  young  white  farmer  has  worked  hard 
>r  years  and  denied  himself  tlie  *>ocial  functions  you  speak  about  and  now  owns 
is  farm,  and  in  his  old  days  is  able  to  sit  in  his  own  house  and  on  his  own  grounds 
nd  enjoy  probably  some  of  the  comforts  in  his  declining  years,  whereas  the  -party 
rho  fmen  to  town  and  works  in  the  factory  does  not?— A.  I  remarked  it  seems  to 
ira  that  way. 

Q.  But  in  your  judgment  is  not  the  white  man  who  starts  out  in  the  agricul- 
iral  vocation  really  better  off  in  the  end?  —A.  I  should  rather  think  so  in  the  long 
an,  unless  he  goei  t«  town  well  equipped.  My  boys,  for  instance,  are  weU 
[luipped.  One  of  them  ia  an  electrical  engineer,  and  another  is  an  insurance 
lan,  hut  the  average  young  man  in  a  community  doesn't  get  any  special  qualifi- 
EitionH  for  anything.  He  may  take  a  clerk's  place  in  a  store,  and  he  will  have  to 
tay  there  for  years  and  yejirB,  Ketting  $80,  $40.  $50,  $75  a  month.  Seventy-five 
roiild  be  considered  a  good  salary,  and  he  will  si>end  it  all  nearly,  but  he  will 
Qjoy  life. 

Q.  (By  Representativf*  Livinoston.)  You  have  a  State  Agricultural  College 
ere?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  With  an  agricultural  conrse?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  students  take  that  course  when  they  enter  college? — A.  No,  sir; 
ery  few. 

y.  Do  they  go  there  for  engineering  or  some  other  purjiose? — A.  Lawyers,  jour- 
afists,  merchants. 

Q,  I  was  going  to  ask  about  the  school  facilities  in  the  rural  districts  comx>ared 
ath  what  they  tiseil  to  be  W  or  4<)  vears  ago.— A.  They  are  fairly  good;  better 
tian  they  were,  hut  not  aa  gootl  as  '.¥j  or  40  years  ago. 

U.  You  have  the  public  school  wystem? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supported  by  the  count vV— A.  The  public  school  does  not  furnish  as  good 
Bachers  as  the  private  schools  do. 

Q.  The  white  children  attend  public  schools? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  months  a  year?— A.  Five  months,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  throughout  the  State,  is  it? — A.  In  the  cities  and  towns  they 
piich  0  months. 

Q.  Do  you  maJntam  separate  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  country?— A. 

Q.  Are  those  schools  maintained  at  public  expense  also? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  colored  teachers  or  white  teachers? — ^A.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
he  other;  generally  colored  teachers. 

Q.  And  how  many  months  a  year  are  those  schools  open? — ^A.  Some  for  5  months 
Q  the  country ,  generalljr  9  months  in  the  city. 

Q.  And  «iiimcient  facilitiej?  are  supplied  for  colored  children?— A.  I  think  so; 
10  difficulty  about  building  schoolhouses  in  the  country.  A  few  men  get  together 
^nd  put  up  a  house  in  a  day  or  two  that  answers  all  purposes  for  an  ordinary 
chooL 

Q.  What  are  those  teachers  paid?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  suppose  very  few  are 
>aid  as  much  as  $40  a  month. 
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Q.  It  is  a<?cording  to  the  grade?— A.  Yes. 

O.  They  are  examined  and  graded? — A*  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it*  not  true  that  the  negro  children  have  the  same  facilities  for 
in  thecoimtry  that  the  whites  have?— A.  I  think  bo. 

Q,  They  are  paid  from  the  same  fund— the  same  way  and  the  same  j 
A.  I  tliink  the  neKTo  8<:hix»ls  have  negro  teachers,  and  they  are  not  aa 
and  as  well  cl<ittied  as  the  whites. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  What  proportion  of  the  i>eopl©  in  yonr  Sta 
ored? — A.  I  suppose  about  40  ijer  cent, 

Q.  What  xw^rtion  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  that  40  per  cent?— A.  I  have 
stated  often  in  political  pai)er«.    1  suppose  5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  tax  belongs  to  the  school  ftmd? 

The  Witness.  Of  our  general  tax? 

Mr,  Ratchford.  Yea. 

A.  1  do  not  remember,  A  large  part  of  the  school  fund  comee  from 
railromis  and  the  liquor  tax,  and  some  other  special  tax. 

Q.  There  iis  no  discrimination  in  the  expenditure  of  the  school  funds 
colored  children ?^ — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of, 

Q.  They  receive  the  same  benefits  from  the  general  school  fund  as 
people?— A.  Practically  the  same.  I  do  not  think  they  give  them  qui 
accommodations,  but  practically  they  get  a  full  share, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  yonr  statement  is  that  the  white  people 
95  per  cent  of  the  tax?^A.  I  think  so, 

(J,  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  Do  the  colored  people  as  a  rale  receive 
salary  for  teacliing  a»  the  white  teachers  do,  when  their  conditions  are  e 
I  do  not  think  they  do, 

Q,  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  You  must  remember  that  they 
pelled  to  have  or  stand  the  same  examination,  and  yon  say  if  a  negi 
takes  the  first  grade  he  gets  first  pay? 

(No  response  by  the  witness, ) 

Q,  And  the  pay  is  regulated  by  law? — A.  That  is  regulated  by  t) 
board, 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  there  a  complaint  among  the  farmers  tha 
nnduly  taxed  as  compared  with  business  men  in  town? — A,  I  do  not  kn 
not  hear  much  comiuaint.     The  farmers  do  not  know  how  much  tax 
There  are  no  complaints  amongst  the  farmers  about  the  direct  tax 
That  don't  amount  to  much, 

Q-  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  He  knows  the  direct  tax?— A,  ^ 

Q,  Biilfc  he  don't  know  what  lie  pays  in  customs  duties?— A.  No;  he 
know  what  he  pays  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  it  not  true  that  everything  the  farmer  o 
sight? — A.  Everything  the  farmer  owns  is  in  «ight.  He  pays  the  higge 
the  tajL  of  the  Sta te— no  question  about  that.  He  can  not  nide  what  fie  I 
he  is  rich  and  has  some  stocks  and  bonds.  He  generally  pays  taxes  on 
mnle.^i,  horses,  cattle »  and  furniture, 

Q.  There  is  no  escaping  that  at  all?— A,  No;  and  if  he  doesn't  give  in 
erty  at  a  fair  valuation  some  of  his  neigh  tors  will  grumble,  and  compla 
made,  and  the  apprehension  that  he  may  be  raiaed  in  his  valuation 
keeps  him  up  pretty  well  to  the  average  valuation, 

Q,  (By  Representative  Livingston,)  Under  the  law  requiring  tha 
assessor  shall  put  his  books  before  the  grand  jury  every  spring  term,  i 
the  grand  jury 'a  duty  to  examine  farmers'  returns,  and  are  they  not  ei 
to  have  them  VeassMsed  and  make  them  pay  over  again?— A.  That  is  w 
in  mind, 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Batchfokb.)  Have  you  a  board  of  equalization  in  this  S 
No,  sir.  We  had  several  years  ago,  but  it  lasted  only  3  years.  I  think  c 
of  taxation  is  most  bai'barous,  unjust,  iniquitous, 

Q.  What  would  you  substitute?^ A.  I  would  subs titxite  the  single  tax. 
take  all  taxes  off  personal  property,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  brain  o 
labor.  In  other  words,  I  am  a  single  tax  man.  The  merchant  pays  no 
takes  it  out  of  his  clerks  or  customers,  but  the  farmer  can  not  shift  it. 
no  one  below  him  but  the  negro  lalK*rer,  and  he  is  alre^idy  on  barely  &i 
wages.  Everybody  shifts  it  on  down  to  the  farmer,  and  he  has  to  pi 
pays  his  merchant^  Ms  doctor,  liis  lawyer, 

Q,  Don't  you  think  the  farm  labf>rer  who  is  working  for  50  cente  a 
his  share  of  that  tax?— A*  Yes;  I  think  the  laborer  pays  all  the  tax, 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  pays  the  bulk  of  it? — A.  I  think  the  commo 
bears  the  burden  uf  the  tax,  indirectly.    Of  course  the  dii-ect  tax  is  put 
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trsons  and  trades,  and  is  handed  dowo .  If  you  pn  t  a  hea^y  tax  on  his  business  he 
n  not  pay  a8  high  wages;  in  other  wordii^  he  makes  hij$  employees  pay^  it.  If 
e  physician  it*  heavily  taxed  he  wUl  be  more  particular  about  collecting  hia 
iarge«»  and  it  is  handed  down  in  that  way  nntU  it  gets  to  the  bottom.  There  being 
^eat  many  more  of  thennsldlled  laborers  than  iJt  all  other  olasijes  put  together, 
ey  pay  the  bulk  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle  J  In  regard  to  farm  machinery,  does  that  cut  much  figure 
these  States? — ^A.  Not  much.  It  does  not  benefit  the  laborer,  but  it  benefits 
e  farmer. 

(j.  What  are  the  new  improvements  in  regard  to  raising  cotton  aa  oomxMured 
ith  25  or  30  years  ago?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  The  Bame  old  style?— A.  They  have  introduced  to  some  extent  3-horse 
ItivatoT^  that  will  plow  out  a  row  at  one  trip,  but  they  do  not  use  them  much 
G^eorgia, 

Q.  They  have  to  hoe  the  cotton  the  same  as  before? — A,  Just  as  they  used  to. 
costs  about  as  much  as  it  did  40  years  ago.  The  improvements  are  usually  in 
e  way  of  selection  of  seeds,  fertilisers,  and  preparation  of  land-  There  is  an 
iprovement  in  farming,  but  not  so  much  in  farm  macMnery. 
Q.  Improved  machinery  will  coma  into  use  with  more  growing  of  cereals? — A. 
3e. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston. J  To  cheapen  the  raising  of  cotton  two 
ing«  would  be  necessary  that  never  nave  been  invent^  and  never  will  be — a 
tton  picker  and  a  cotton  chopper?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  they  will  ever  get  them? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Q,  Where  we  raise  cotton,  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  conmion  hoe  and  ordi- 
jy  plow.— A,  Yes. 

Q,  And  when  we  pick,  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  with  the  fingers. — ^A.  Yes;  that 
the  principal  item  of  expense — gatoering  the  crop. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  One  other  problem  concerning  the  farmers  of  your  sec- 
m»  is  the  transportation  of  your  crop  when  raised.  You  find  a  home  market 
r  all  your  prodnct,  do  you?— A.  We  sell  it  in  the  local  market.  Thus  the 
rmer  does  not  have  to  haul  his  cotton  very  far;  perhaps  5  miles  would  be  an 
erage, 

Q.  It  is  uaually  manufactured  within  the  State?— A.  They  say  thev  can*t  get 
iongh  factories  to  consume  it,  but  I  guess  most  of  our  cotton  goes  to  New  York 
ft.    I  think  so. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Man^  19 ^  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR-  J.  E.  ITUHHALLY, 

Farmer^  NunnaUj/,  Ga. 

The  Bubcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 

irlors  of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.     Mr.  J,  E. 

unnally  was  introduce<l  as  a  witness  at  13.07  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 

stifled  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk, )  You  have  read  a  plan  of  inquiry? — A.  I  have  seen  it. 

Q.  You  may  state  your  full  name  and  post-office  adtiress  and  occupation, — A. 

.  E.  Ntmnally,  Nunnally,  Ga. 

Q.  Your  occupation? — A.  Farming. 

Q-  You  are  a  planter?— A,  Yes, 

U.  How  much  ground  do  jon  cnltivate?— A.  About  400  acres;  between  800 

ncl400. 

Q.  Mostly  what?— A,  Cotton, 

Ki,  Entirely  cotton?— A.  No,  sir.     I  never  bought  a  bushel  of  com  in  my  life 

ntil  last  year;  and  I  have  always  been  a  planter  of  oats.    I  raise  all  the  cotton 

can. 

Q.  That  is  your  money  crop? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  You  aim  to  produce  the  cereals  necessary  to  feed  the  animals  and  the 

imily?— A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  some  stock  in  addition  to  this? — A,  Yes]  I  have  stock  to  equip 

he  farm. 

(By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  How  many  plows  do  yon  run? — A,  Nine, 
(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  buy  your  mules  in  the  market? — A.  Yes,  gen- 
rally. 
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Q*  l^^yon  cousider  th»t  yon  c^n  buy  theiii  cheaper  than  you  c»n  raise  theni 

Qv  How  njiiuy  ^*'tf  ^^  ^o^^^  <iid  you  make  this  year?— A.  Sixty-five. 

Q.  How  mnny  to  the  acre?— A.  About  2^  acres  to  the  bale  rhis  year. 

Q,  How  aid  that  compare  with  the  crop  last  year?— A,  Last  vear  I  made  a  t 
to  evt*ry  2  acres  I  plaoted.  That  irt  pjeuerally  my  estimate  of  the  crop.  If  I « 
*^o^  SS^^^  ^  make  me  a  btile  of  cotton  I  consider  it  very  good  farmioe 

W.  That  is  half  a  bale  to  an  a<:re?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  sold  that  cottoii?-^A.  Yes, 

W.  What  did  you  get  for  it?— A.  I  sold  it  all  in  one  lot  in  February-  at  7f  cet 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Were  you  able  to  hold  it  f>ni*— A.  I  couhi  'have  held 

Q.  What  is  your  obeer^^ation  in  regard  to  farmers  generally  in  vour  locali 
Are  they  able  to  hold  the  cotton?— A.  Not  1  in  10.  Tlie  farming  in  mv  comn 
nity  19  done  by  small  farmers  on  I  to  2  horse  farms.  We  have  very  few  farm 
that  operate  more  than  that.  The  farming  is  done  on  the  half  system,  or  tem 
system,  as  we  call  it. 

Q.  Explain  that  plan— the  system  of  tenant  farming  an  applied  to  the  Sou 
Give  it  m  detaiL— A,  To  avoid  a  great  manv  questions  I  simply  wrote  on  thos 
Imes.  and  will  read  what  I  wrote.  I  think  it  will  answer  all  questions  with* 
any  mr^uiry.  I  devoted  an  hour  to  it.  I  have  a  few  thoughts  here  that  co^ 
that  pomt,    I  thought  it  might  facilitate  the  examination  here. 

(Here  the  witness  read  paper.) 

*' CONDITION   or  X*ABOR. 

*'BeiDg  a  Southern  man.my  experience  with  labor  and  agriculture  is  limii 
entirely  to  the  labor  employed  in  that  section  and  to  Southern  products  a 
methods. 

'*  fifty  years  ago  our  laborers  in  the  South  were  slaves,  and  on  their  work 
the  fields  depended  the  success  of  agriculture  in  the  Southern  States.  My  eii 
nence  rims  from  antebellum  days  down  to  the  present.  But  even  in  those  old 
days  of  luxury  and  ease  many  discrepancies  were  discernible  in  our  system, 
man  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to  face  poverty  from  the  lieginniug  in  1 
majority  of  cases  remained  poor,  the  odds  against  him  being  Uio  great  to  ov 
come.  The  advantage  gained  by  the  inheritor  of  wealth  only  added  strength 
the  chains  that  biund  his  less  fortunate  brother.  That  day  is  passed .  and  happ 
so,  for  the  American  per^ple.  Then  progress  in  agriculture  and  appliances  \\ 
at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  capacity  of  the  labcjr.  The  implements  of  hnsbam] 
were  few  and  primitive.  The  watchword  was,  *  cut  down,  wear  out,  and  move 
to  more  productive  fields/  only  to  keep  in  perpetual  motion  the  same  destmcti 
theory.  Our  country  was  then  rich  in  its  virgin  fertility,  our  hills  and  valk 
clothed  in  beauty  lavishly  bestowed  by  a  Divine  hand,  whose  royal  favors,  m 
understood  and  unappreciated  by  the  greedy  recipients,  were  marred  and  robh 
of  all  their  loveliness  for  gain. 

**But  the  day  of  waste  and  devastation  is  over  and  the  ruinous  order  of  t 
pst  IS  exchanged.  The  shorn  valleys,  the  old  red,  guUied  hills,  the  bald  and  roc 
knolls  have  been  reclaimed  and  once  more  blossoms  us  the  rose.  The  richness 
the  earth  and  its  fullness  have  been  discovered  to  blinded  eyes,  and  on  the 
plundered  lands  to*day  are  produced  far  richer  crops  than  in  their  early  free 
ness.  The  olden  appliances  are  being  supplanted  bv  the  best  inventions  of  to-da 
The  work  of  fS  or  8  men  is  now  accomplished  by  L  The  hard  and  tedious  wo 
of  the  old  reaping  hook  is  but  a  flream  of  the  past.  A  McCormick  reaper  anc 
mules  do  the  work  of  8  good  men.  As  to  increase  or  decrease  of  labor,  if  yt 
ask  numerically,  I  would  my  dS  per  cent  leas  to-day  than  at  the  close  of  the  w 
in  *65,  Not  that  our  population  has  dtHjreased— it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  h 
steadily  increas*^d.  The  work  is  now  done  mostly  by  men,  the  females  beij 
employed  only  in  the  light  work,  such  as  chopping  corn,  hoeing,  and  picking  a 
ton.  but  a  large  majority  remain  in  the  house  the  year  around.  Work  is  so  fatd 
tated  by  improved  machinery  there  is  really  less  necessity  for  so  much  mann 
labor. 

**  Ab  to  the  comparative  condition  of  labor  now  and  85  years  ago,  when  oi 
slaves  became  free  men  they  were  thrown  from  a  position  in  wMch  they  hi 
been  fed  and  clothed,  without  care  or  forethought  on  their  part,  upon  the  reeourc 
of  their  own  judgment  and  inclination .    The  negro  loves  a  joll  v  good  time.    W  ^ 

glenty  to  eat  and  wear  for  the  present  and  a  few  dollars  to  spend  at  Christ 
e  reaches  the  height  of  his  ambition^    Of  course  there  are  a  few  excepi 
They  are  the  happiest,  most  care-free  people  in  the  world.    But  little  progrfsetj  la 
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'pTi  made  by  tbem  in  accumulating  and  saving  wealth.    Very  few  own  homes 
their  own,  and  not  one  In  a  thunaand  cares  to  provide  for  to-morrow,  always 
'pen dins;'  on  his  employer  to  famish  food  and  clothing  for  the  next  season, 
ivenng  nis  half  of  the  crop. 

**A11  that  is  done  on  the  farm  outside  of  this  system  is  done  by  the  landowners 
id  their  families.  Improved  machinery  has  greatly  aided  these  white  farmers. 
\iej  employ  1  or  2  hands,  white  or  black,  to  aid  m  cultivating  the  crops,  fill- 
ip in  the  time  with  chores.  Wages  paid  these  hands  range  f?om  $5  to  $8  per 
fmth,  with  board  antl  house  room ,  seldom  reaching  $10  per  month.  The  greater 
irtiun  of  farm  work  is  done  on  the  share  plan,  the  lion's  share  of  exx>ense  being 
ime  by  the  landowuer,  he  fTiniishing  land,  stock,  feed  for  same,  all  farming 
iplements,  half  fertilizers,  dwi  Uing  houses,  garden  plot,  firewood,  etc.,  the  ten- 
it  famishing  labor  and  fi>od  f^r  the  same,  the  crop  being  equally  divided 
•tween  landowner  and  tenant.  This  ruinous  system  has  done  more  to  impover- 
h  and  retard  the  progresH  of  our  farmers  than  anv  other  combination  of  circum- 
ances.  It  had  its  orij<in  in  lack  of  money  with  which  to  nay  for  labor  in  the  first 
ace:  then  the  price  of  farm  prtxluce  and  its  continual  decline  since  '65,  still 
^pleting  the  revenue  of  the  land  owners.  The  labor  thus  employed  only  works 
K>ut  7  months  in  the  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  loafing,  fishing, 
mting,  having;?  a  general  good  time,  and,  I  fear,  breaking  the  command  which  is 
le  of  the  *  shalt  nots/ '' 

Q.  But  the  man  who  works  by  the  month  at  from  $5  to  $8  is  supposed  to  work 
I  the  year? — A.  Under  this  yearly  contract  we  sometimes  contract  to  allow 
lem  2  months  in  the  year  that  they  just  loaf  like  the  others.  We  have  to  do  it 
order  to  meet  the  circnmiitant'es  around  us.  We  can  not  simply  employ  a 
borer  for  the  whole  year;  we  must  allow  him  2  months  in  the  summer  season 
fter  the  busy  season  is  by. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchfobd.)  Bo  hia  wages  go  on? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  stops. 
**  Our  contracts  on  thia  line  have  grown  looser  and  looser  each  year  until  the 
nant  i^ores  the  hoes  by  boasini?.  This  system  may  have  been  the  best  at  the 
>nrof  it8  adoption  to  aucceed  in  cultivating  our  lands,  but  taken  altogether  it  has 
*en  a  stnmbhng  block  in  the  way  of  prosperity  and  progressive  and  diversified 
nncnl  ture.  Ten  ant  as  wel  1  an  Ian  downer  has  ^o  wn  poorer  year  by  year  imder  its 
>pre^ion.  All  eotton  t<i  the  exehision  of  gram,  stock,  and  cattle  is  a  stupendous 
Tor  that  require**  heroic  treatmeTit  before  the  mischief  wrought  can  be  counter- 
■ted.  It  i&  plain  to  the  most  ciisual  observer  that  the  laudable  ambition  for 
ienty  and  proeperty  can  not  he  reached  by  pursuing  a  shadow  while  the  sub- 
anee  escapes.  There  in  a  dilation  to  the  most  intricate  problem,  and  there  is 
ae  to  this.  So  it  behooves  na  by  the  most  careful  study  and  wisest  guidance  to 
bcover  it,  treating  our  fell ow-nieu*  both  laborer  and  employer,  with  due  respect 
ad  justice.  Loan8  are  made  to  tenants  by  landlord  or  merchant  in  9  out  of  10 
ises,  all  of  which  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  crop  or  crops  to  be  planted 
Y  the  tenant. 

*"  Under  our  Georgia  laws,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract,  the  landlord  is  first  paid 
at  of  the  tenant's  half  interest  for  aupplies  furnished  tenant  with  which  to  make 
le  crop,  and  what  is  left  goes  to  tenant.  This  law  has  worked  well  in  Georgia, 
Lving  protection  to  landlord  and  at  the  same  time  bread  and  meat  to  the  tenant. 
;  iB  sometimes  used  to  defrand  other  creditors,  but  this  seldom  happens,  and 
uly  by  men  that  are  paid  by  the  tenant  to  do  so.  The  greater  portion  of  our 
eld  labor  comew  from  i>ur  colored  population.  About  20  per  cent  are  white.  All 
lare  alike.  The  contracts  are  made  on  the  same  basis  to  each  race.  The  State 
Ives  to  each  race  the  same  privileges  in  our  common  schools  for  the  education  of 
le  masses,  A  school  term  of  r»  months  is  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  State. 
hi»  covers  all  the  time  that  can  \m  taken  from  the  farms  during  each  year,  and 
>me  progress  is  being  made  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 
**  I  know  of  no  legislation  by  Congress  that  would  better  anything  in  this  paper 
lore  than  an  appropriation  to  aitl  our  common-school  system.  That  we  need 
kore  money  along  the.^e  lines  is  apxmrent  from  the  small  pay  received  by  our 
^achera  for  the  services  rendered/' 

That  is  all  that  I  have  written.  If  I  had  had  time,  I  would  have  finished  what  I 
Ewl  to  say  along  the  lines  of  this  inquiry.  Now  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  ques- 
ons  that  I  have  not  answered. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Yon  have  sons  operating  with  you  on  the  farm?— A. 
'o:  I  have  no  children,    I  manage  my  farm  myself. 
Q.  By  white  or  colored  labor?— A.  I  have  both. 
Q.  Wliite  oveTseers?^A.  'No.  sir;  I  am  the  boss. 

Q.  Your  plan  is  to  work  by  the  tenant  plan? — A.  Yes;  altogether.  I  only  keep 
ne  man  to  wait  on  me. 
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Q.  Yon  still  pursue  this  system  that  you  consider  iniquitous? — A. 
not  help  myself.    I  can  not  get  the  labor  ti)  work  otherwise. 

Q,  You  iutiinated  that  there  is  a  solution  to  this  problem;  what  is  ii 
to  adopt  the  other  plan,  and  ever>^body  hire  labor  by  the  day  or  mo: 

Q.  Thefie  men  hired  at  $5  and  $8  a  month,  they  are  satisfied?— A, 
If  you  give  $8,  they  are  overjoyed. 

Q.  If  you  hire  white  men,  what  do  you  pay? — A,  Eight  dollar* 
hiju  with  a  house  to  live  in, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratciiford,)  Why  don't  you  trv  that  plan?— A, 
could  not  succeed  while  all  my  neighbors  worked  on  the  other  plan 

Q.  Is  the  plan  you  are  followinK  more  profitable  to  you? — A.  It 
circumstances;  and  under  the  I^jw  price  of  cotton  it  was  the  only  on 
we  could  work. 

Q.  Is  it  less  profitable  to  the  laborer?— A*  It  throws  him  on  his  c 
more.  Ho  is  dependent  on  his  half  of  the  crop^  and  if  he  does  no 
does  not  have  it. 

Q.  Under  the  other  system,  it  is  assumed  that  the  reliable  worki 
the  lie«t  crop  it  is  possible  for  him  to  raLse?- A.  There  is  a  don't-c 
lalwu\ 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  the  reliable  man,  such  as  vou  would  seek 
to  employ  labor, — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  want  t-o  mate  the  best  crof 
la  true. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  alave  labor.  How  much,  if  any,  is  the  condition 
man  improved  over  that  of  slavery  by  the  present  condition  of  i 
Well,  sir,  but  very  little,  taking  the  masses.  There  are  a  few  thj 
some  progress, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  they  take  advantage  of  the  school  five 
year?— A.  Oh,  yes, 

O.  Up  to  what  age;  10  or  12  years?— A,  Yes;  up  to  18. 

(j.  Do  tiiey  go  to  school  as  long  as  that? — A.  Yes, 

y.  They  are  generally  able  to  read  and  write?— A.  Nearly  all  the 
now  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Q.  (By  Jlr,  Ratchford,)  You  think  the  colored  man  was  nearlj 
slavery  as  he  is  on  the  farm  to-day?— A,  I  do  not  know  but  he  wa 
some  respect*,  but  it  is  better  for  the  country  that  it  turned  out  as 
I  owned  a  large  number  of  slaves. 

Q.  Is  his  ser\'ico  on  the  farai  tc*-day  as  cheap  to  the  employer  and 
of  good  results  as  under  the  system  of  slavery? — A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Was  it  more  productive  of  results  then? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  too 
mouths  to  make  our  manure.  We  used  no  patent  fertilizers;  we 
fertilizers  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  and  winter  months,  and 
to  the  field,  which  can  not  be  done  under  the  present  system. 

Q.  Doee  the  colored  farm  laborer  live  as  well  to-day  as  in  slaver; 
well. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  he  is  getting  50  cents  a 
it  requires  all  of  that  or  nearly  aD  of  that  to  supiw>rt  him.  If  ths 
and  his  lalK>r  is  given  as  freely  and  as  fully  now  as  it  was  in  slavery 
that  there  is  auv  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  to  the  fani 
the  farmers  in  Georgia  were  to  attempt  to  move  along  on  that  line, 
be  defeated  iu  carrying  out  that  kind  of  pr<x^es8  of  farming,  Th 
would  come  right  back  to  this,  that  we  ^^hotild  abandon  it  and  ta 
system^-that  they  work  so  much  land  and  we  get  half  of  the  crop, 

Q,  (By  Senat4>r  Kyle.)  What  is  the  length  of  the  day's  labor?- 
flundown,  taking  alx>nt  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  noon.  Um 
system  thcty  work  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  RATCUFOun.)  You  spoke  of  labor-saving  machinery  i 
Is  it  your  jutlgnient  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduce<l  in 
the  advent  of  this  machinery  and  the  increased  capacity  of  procluc 
from  it?— A.  That  nsnally  fallH  into  a  man's  hands  whouses  it  to  h 
tage.  Untler  our  general  system  of  labor  they  are  not  (supplied  wit 
we  can  not  trust  it  to  them, 

Q.  1  undere^tand  that  the  machinery,  of  course,  is  the  proj^erty  of 
the  farm?— A.  Yea. 

Q,  But,  speaking  of  the  relation  of  labor  to  that  machinery,  is 
ment  that  the  hours  shtnild  he  reduced  when  that  machinery  is  ii 
when  it  aidi^  so  materially  in  the  increase  of  the  productive  c^pac 
Temarked.  all  that  machinery  is  owned  by  the  landlord,  th©  man 
land,  and  he  operates  it  with  his  own  labor  and  with  that  of  his  fai 
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fice  of  one  or  two  hired  baoda.    Ail  that  improved  machinery  is  operated 

ay  in  inT  conn  try.    There  are  one  or  two  simple  things  like  cotton-seed 

s  tlmt  we  funuBh  to  otu-  tenants,  bot  the  tenant  does  not  care  for  anything 

ton. 

By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  yon  conmder  the  colored  tenant  intelligent  enough  as 

to  operate  improved  machinery?— A.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Ota  have  no  machinery  for  picking  cotton?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  done  by  hand. 

3y  Senator  Eyle.)  The  only  change  yon  have  in  the  cnltivation  is  in  the 

ree  cultivator?— A.  That  i^  all. 

ow  much  wheat  are  yon  able  to  raise  per  acre? — ^A.  About  10  bushels. 

rinter  wheat?— A.  Yes, 

ow  mnch  com?— A.  About  15  bnsheis  of  shelled  com. 

ands  are  worth  what?— A.  Lands  are  worth  from  $10  to  |dO  an  acre. 

^ith  bnildin^^  on  them?— A.  Ye^:  any  farm  down  there  will  bring  that. 

o  you  notice  a  tendency  among  the  white  young  men  to  leave  the  farm?— 

J  what  do  yon  attribnte  that?— A,  The  low  price  of  jyroducts. 
mply  that?— A.  Yes. 

j'-on  had  a  good  price,  they  would  all  remain  at  home,  you  think?— A.  Yes. 
ver  Baw  a  man  as  arudous  aa  the  yonng  men  in  my  section  to  procure  a 
hey  will  put  in  a  good  year's  work  with  the  hope  of  realizing  a  little.  The 
ears  we  have  realised  very  little  on  onr  cotton  crop. 

a  man  owns  a  farm  and  the  machinery,  and  so  on,  he  may  make  a  fair 
—A.  Yes. 
imony  dosed.) 
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Atulsta,  Qa.,  March  J9, 1900. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  ME,  W.  L.  PEEK,  i 

Fanner.  Conyers,  Qa.  r^ 

^bcomuuMlou  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a,  m,.  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  W.  L. 
as  iutroduced  a^  a  witness  at  12.38  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
I  as  follows: 

}y  Senatj>r  Kyle.)   Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  and 
n.^ — A.  W.  L.  Peek,  Couyers,  Ga. 
our  occupation?— A,  Farmer. 
ou  are  a  practical  planter,  then? — A.  Yes,  a  farmer, 
on  own  a  farm  of  how  many  acres?— A.  About  dOO  or  650. 
on  raiBe  cotton  mostly?— A.  I  raiiie  cotton;  that  is  the  princixMd  crop. 
o  you  raise  wheat,  cora^  and  oata?— A.  Yes. 
Qongh  to  supply  you?— A,  Generally. 

^hat  is  yonr  observation  of  farmers  generally  in  your  locality  with  refer- 
the  jjroducl^  they  raise?  Do  they  euter  enough  into  diversified  farming? — 
.nbt  it.    Gnr  mouey  crop  ig  cotton, 

at  if  the  farmer  d(.te»  not  raise  the  wheat  and  com  necessary  to  supplv  his 
and  anlmala*  he  is  at  a  disadvantage?— A.  I  should  like  to  preface  that  a 
What  we  term  farmers  iu  our  section  of  the  country  are  those  who  work 
farm.  We  have  2  classes  of  farmeTs,  one  that  owns  the  land  and  one  that 
ft  own  the  land.  We  do  not  make  any  distinction  in  our  social  relation  as 
es.  We  do  not  use  the  name  landlord  or  tenant;  we  use  the  name  farmers. 
Ik  of  OUT  fanners,  a  large  per  cent  of  them,  are  nonlandowners  that  work 
man  who  owns  the  laud. 
3y  Representative  Livingston.)  They  are  really  tenants?— A.  Yes,  or 

Sy  Senator  Kyle.  )  How  much  cotton  does  your  land  -produce? — ^A.  You 
tune  individnally  or  the  average? 
vera^e. — A.  About  a  bale  to  S  acres  is  the  average. 

rhat  18  the  cost  of  raising  cotton?— A.  When  we  make  a  bale  to  8  acres  it 
txjut  Si  centa, 

hat  includes  every  little  item  of  eipense?— A.  That  includes  the  cost  of 
cotton  and  putting  it  on  the  market, 

hat  includes  the  wages  paid  to  one's  own  children  and  the  help  aroxmd  the 
hat  is  ordinarily  count*?d  iu?"A<  Everything,  not  counting  wages  to  chil- 
ur  wife^ 
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Q,  You  still  pursue  this  syst-em  that  yon  coni*ider  iniqnitouB?— A.  Yes,  m 
not  hiilp  my8*?lx.     I  can  not  get  the  lalwir  to  work  otherwine, 

Q.  You  intimated  that  there  is  a  solution  to  thi8  prohlem ;  what  is  it?— A. 
to  adopt  the  other  plan,  and  everybody  hire  labor  by  the  day  or  montb, 

Q.  These  men  hired  at  |5  and  fB  a  month,  they  are  satisfied?— A,  Perfe 
If  you  give  $H,  they  are  ovexjoyed. 

Q.  If  you  hire  white  men,  what  do  you  pay?— A.  Eight  dollars,  and 
biui  with  a  houae  to  live  in, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciipord.)  Why  dont  you  try  that  plan?— A*  I  have 
Cfinld  not  succeed  while  all  my  neighbors  worked  on  the  other  plan. 

Q.  Is  the  plan  you  are  folli>winjjf  more  profitable  to  yoe? — A.  It  is  un 
circum.Htanee8;  and  under  the  low  price  of  cottoii  it  was  the  only  one  unde 
we  could  work, 

Q,  Is  it  less  profitable  to  the  laborer? — A.  It  throws  him  on  his  own  re 
more.  He  U  uependent  <m  his  half  of  the  crop,  and  if  he  does  not  mah 
does  not  have  it. 

Q.  Under  the  other  system,  it  is  assumed  that  the  reliable  workman  w 
the  beet  crop  it  is  possible  for  him  to  raise?— A.  There  is  a  don't-care  at 
labor. 

Q.  I  am  speakinfjf  about  the  reliable  man,  such  as  you  would  seek  if  you 
to  employ  labor. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  want  to  make  the  best  tTOp  I  cou 
is  true. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  slave  labor.  How  much » if  any,  is  the  condition  of  the 
man  improved  over  that  of  slavery  by  the  present  condition  of  farm  1 
Well,  sir,  but  vei-y  little,  taking  the  masses.  There  are  a  few  that  hav 
some  progress, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  they  take  advantage  of  the  school  fivemontl 
year?— A.  Oh»  yes. 

Q.  Up  to  what  age;  10  or  1:3  years?— A.  Yes;  up  to  18. 

Q»  Do  they  go  to  achool  as  long  as  that?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  They  are  generally  able  to  read  and  wiite? — ^A.  Nearly  all  the  ckild 
noM'  learning  to  read  and  write, 

Q.  (By  Mr-  Ratchfori>.)  You  think  the  colored  man  was  nearly  as  wc 
slavery  as  he  is  on  the  farm  to-day?— A-  I  do  not  know  but  he  was  battt 
some  respects,  but  it  is  better  for  the  country  that  it  turned  out  as  it  did, 
I  owned  a  large  number  of  slaves. 

Q.  Is  his  service  on  the  f  aim  to-day  as  cheap  to  the  employer  and  as  pre 
of  good  results  as  under  the  system  of  slavery?— A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Was  it  more  productive  of  results  then?— A.  Yes,  sir.  We  took  our  i 
months  to  make  our  manure.  We  used  no  patent  fertilizers;  we  raised 
fertilizers  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  and  winter  months,  and  came 
to  the  field,  which  can  not  be  done  under  the  present  system, 

Q.  Does  the  colored  fann  laborer  live  as  well  to-day  as  in  slavery? — A. 
well. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  he  is  getting  50  cents  a  day,  a 
it  requires  aU  of  that  or  nearly  all  of  that  to  support  him.  If  tliat  be  t 
and  Ms  labor  is  given  as  freely  and  as  fully  now  as  it  was  in  slavery,  I  can 
that  there  is  any  great  diiTereiice  in  the  cost  of  the  lal)or  to  the  farmer.— i 
the  farmers  in  Georgia  were  to  attempt  to  move  along  on  that  line»  we  sh 
be  defeated  in  carrying  i^ut  that  kind  of  process  of  farming.  The  who 
would  come  right  back  to  this,  that  we  should  abandon  it  and  take  to  t 
system — that  they  work  so  much  land  and  we  get  half  of  the  crop. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  length  of  the  day's  labor?- A,  S" 
sundown,  taking  alx)tit  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  noon.  Under  th« 
system  they  work  pretty  much  as  they  please, 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratcufoed.)  You  spoke  of  labor-saving  macbinery  in  youi 
Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  In  prop*> 
the  advent  of  this  machinery  and  the  increased  capacity  of  production  r( 
from  it?— A.  Tliat  usually  falls  into  a  man's  hands  who  uses  it  to  his  own 
tage.  Under  our  general  system  of  labor  they  are  ntjt  supplied  with  it, 
we  can  not  trust  it  to  them. 

Q.  I  underKstand  that  the  machinery,  of  course,  is  the  property  of  the  o^ 
the  farm?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  But,  s])eaking  of  the  relation  of  labor  to  that  machinery,  is  it  you 
ment  that  the  hours  should  be  reduced  when  that  machinery  is  iutrodui 
when  it  aids  8o  materially  in  the  increase  of  the  productive  capacity? — j 
remarked,  all  that  machinery  is  owned  by  the  landlord,  the  man  that  o^ 
land,  and  he  o^ierates  it  "with  his  own  labor  and  w^ith  that  of  bis  family,  v 
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iBtetance  of  one  or  two  hired  hantb.  All  that  improved  machinery  is  operated 
mt  way  m  my  country.  There  are  one  or  two  simple  things  like  cotton-seed 
lanters  that  we  furnish  to  otir  tenantSr  but  the  tenant  does  not  care  for  anjrthing 
at  cotton, 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  yon  consider  the  colored  tenant  intelligent  enough  as 
class  to  operate  improved  machinery?— A.  That  is  the  trouble. 
^ ,  Yon  have  no  machmery  for  picmog  cotton?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  done  by  hand. 
_.  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  The  only  change  you  have  in  the  cultivation  is  in  the 
vo-horse  cultivator?— A,  Thiit  is>  all. 

How  much  wheat  are  you  ablw  to  raise  per  acre? — ^A.  About  10  bushels. 

Winter  wheat?— A.  Yes, 

How  much  com?— A.  About  15  bushels  of  shelled  com. 

Lanils  are  worth  what?— A.  Laud^  are  worth  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre. 

With  buildings  on  ttiem?— A.  Yes;  any  farm  down  there  will  bring  that. 

Do  you  notice  a  tendency  among  the  white  young  men  to  leave  the  farm?— 
.  Yes- 

Q,  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — A.  The  low  xnrice  of  products. 
Q.  Simply  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  If  you  had  a  good  price,  they  would  all  remain  at  home,  you  think?— A.  Yes. 
ou  never  saw  a  man  as  an^dons  as  the  young  men  in  my  section  to  procure  a 
krm;  they  will  put  in  a  good  year's  work  with  the  hox>e  of  realizing  a  little.  The 
St  5  years  we  have  realized  very  little  on  our  cotton  crop. 
Q.  If  a  man  owns  a  farm  ana  the  machinery,  and  so  on,  he  may  make  a  fair 
ving't — A,  Yes. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  19, 1900. 

TESTiMOinr  or  me.  w.  l.  peek, 

Farmer.  Coni/era,  Oa, 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
aj-lors  of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  W.  L. 
et^k  wae  introduced  arf  a  witness  at  12.38  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
?stiBed  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senate ir  Kyle,)   Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  and 
ocation.- A.  W.  L.  Peek,  Conyers,  Qa, 
Your  occupation? — A,  Farmer, 

You  are  a  practical  plant<er»  then? — ^A.  Yes,  a  farmer. 
.  You  own  a  farm  of  how  many  acres? — A.  About  600  or  650. 

You  raise  cotton  mostly?— A.  I  raise  cotton;  that  is  the  principal  crop, 
\,  Do  you  raise  wheat,  com,  and  OBX^'t — ^A.  Yes. 

Enough  to  supply  yon?— A.  Generally, 
.  What  is  your  observation  of  fajmers  generally  in  your  locality  with  refer- 
nce  to  the  products  they  raise?    Do  they  enter  enough  into  diversified  farming?— 
L.  I  donbt  it.     Our  money  crop  is  cotton. 

Q,  But  if  the  farmer  does  not  raise  the  wheat  and  com  necessary  to  supply  his 
amiJy  and  animals,  he  is  at  a  dijiad vantage?— A.  I  should  like  to  preface  that  a 
ittlef  What  we  terra  farmers  in  our  section  of  the  country  are  those  who  work 
n  the  farm.  We  have  2  classes  of  farmers,  one  that  owns  the  land  and  one  that 
loes  not  own  the  land.  We  do  not  make  any  distinction  in  our  social  relation  as 
D  names.  We  do  not  use  the  name  landlord  or  tenant;  we  use  the  name  farmers. 
[Tie  bulk  of  our  farmers,  a  large  per  cent  of  them,  are  nonlandowners  that  work 
or  the  man  who  owns  the  land. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Livingston.)  They  are  really  tenants? — A.  Yes,  or 
enters. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  much  cotton  does  your  land  produce? — A.  You 
Qean  mine  individually  or  the  average? 

Q.  Averaj^e.— A,  About  a  bale  to  3  acres  is  the  average. 

Q,  What  is  the  cost  of  raising  cotton?— A.  When  we  make  a  bale  to  3  acres  it 
■oats  about  %k  cents. 

9'  That  includes  every  little  item  of  expense? — A.  That  includes  the  cost  of 
aisins  cotton  and  patting  it  on  the  market. 

Q,  That  includes  the  wages  paid  to  one*B  own  children  and  the  help  aroxmd  the 
'arm  that  is  ordinarily  counted  in?— A.  Everything,  not  counting  wages  to  chil- 
dren nor  wife. 
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Q,  It  is  according  to  theKrade?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  They  are  examined  add  graded?— A,  Yes. 

Q,  Ib  it  not  triae  that  the  negro  children  have  the  same  facOities  for  sch 
in  the  conn  try  that  the  whit-es  have?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  are  paid  from  the  same  fund— the  same  way  and  the  same  amo 
A.  I  thinJc  the  negro  schools  have  negro  teachers^  and  they  are  not  as  wel 
and  as  well  clothed  aa  the  win  tea. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  What  proportion  of  the  people  in  yonr  Stat©  a: 
ored?— A.  I  suppose  about  40  per  cent, 

Q.  What  ^rtion  of  the  tax  ia  paid  by  that  40  per  cent?— A.  I  h^ve  aee) 
stated  often  in  political  papers,    I  snppose  5  per  cent, 

Q.  What  part  of  the  tax  belongs  to  tne  school  fund? 

The  Witness.  Of  our  general  tax? 

Mr.  RATceFORD.  Yea. 

A,  I  do  not  remember,  A  large  part  of  the  school  fund  comes  from  the 
railroads  and  the  liquor  tax^  and  some  other  special  tax, 

Q.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  the  expenditure  of  the  school  funds  as  aj 
colored  children?— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of, 

Q,  They  receive  the  same  benefits  from  the  general  school  fund  as  the 
people?— A.  Practically  the  same,  I  do  not  think  they  give  them  quite  ai 
accommodations,  but  practically  they  get  a  full  share, 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  And  your  statement  is  that  the  white  people  iiay 
95  per  cent  of  the  tax?— A.  I  think  so, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Do  the  colored  people  as  a  rule  receive  the 
salary  for  teaching  as  the  white  teachers  do,  when  their  conditions  are  equa 
I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  <By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  must  remember  that  they  are 
pelled  to  have  or  stand  the  same  examination,  and  you  say  if  a  negro  U 
takes  the  first  grade  he  gets  first  pay? 
No  response  by  the  witness. ) 

I    And  the  pay  ia  regulated  by  law?— A.  That  is  regulated  by  the  c 
board. 

U.  (By  Senator  Kvle.)  Is  there  a  complaint  among  the  farmers  that  th 
imduly  taxed  as  compared  with  business  men  in  t^^wn?— A.  I  do  not  know, 
not  hear  mnch  complaint.  The  farmers  do  not  know  how  much  tax  the; 
There  are  no  complaints  amongst  the  farmers  about  the  direct  tax  thej 
That  don^t  amount  to  much. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Livingston,)  He  knows  the  direct  tax?— A,  Yes, 

Q.  But  he  aon*t  know  what  he  pays  in  customs  duties?— A,  No;  he  dcH 
know  what  he  pays  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyx,e-)  Is  it  not  true  that  everything  the  farmer  owns 
sight? — A.  Everything  the  farmer  owns  is  in  sight.  He  pays  the  biggest  p 
the  tax  of  the  State— no  question  about  that.  He  can  not  hide  what  he  has,  i 
he  is  rich  and  has  some  stocks  and  bonds.  He  generally  pays  taxes  on  his 
mules,  horses,  cattle,  and  fumituTe, 

Q.  There  is  no  escaping  that  at  aU?— A.  No;  and  if  he  doesn't  give  in  the 
erty  at  a  fair  valuation  some  of  his  neighbors  will  grumble,  and  complaint  \ 
made,  and  the  ap]>rehension  that  he  may  be  raised  in  his  valnation  gen 
keeps  him  up  pretty  well  to  the  average  valuation. 

q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Under  the  law  requiring  that  tl 
assessor  shall  put  his  books  before  the  grand  jury  every  spring  term,  it  is 
the  grand  jury's  duty  to  examine  farmers'  returns,  and  are  they  not  empo 
to  have  them  reassessed  and  make  them  pay  over  again?— A.  TiJat  is  what 
in  mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford,)  Have  you  a  board  of  equalization  in  this  State 
No,  sir.  We  had  several  years  ago.  but  it  lasted  only  2  years,  I  think  our  s; 
of  taxation  is  mo^t  barbarous,  unjust,  iniquitous?. 

Q,  What  would  you  substitute?— A,  I  would  substitute  the  single  tax,  Ii 
take  all  taxes  ofl  personal  property,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  brain  or  m 
labor.  In  other  words.  I  am  a  single  tax  man.  The  merchant  pays  no  tasi 
takes  it  out  of  his  clerks  or  customers,  but  the  farmer  can  not  shift  it  Th 
no  one  below  him  but  the  negro  laliorer^  and  he  is  already  on  barely  subaif 
wages.  Everybody  shifts  it  on  down  to  the  farmer,  and  he  has  to  pay  it 
pays  his  merchant,  Ids  doct-or,  his  lawyer, 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  farm  laborer  who  is  working  for  50  cents  a  d;i> 
his  share  of  that  tax?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  laborer  pays  all  the  tax. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  pays  the  bulk  of  it? — A.  I  think  the  common  la 
bears  the  burden  of  the  tax,  indirectly.    Of  course  the  direct  tax  is  put  on 
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ODfi  and  trades,  and  is  haodcvl  dnwD .  If  you  put  a  heavy  tax  on  hk  bttsiiieiv  he 
not  pay  aa  high  wages;  in  othtT  wurd»,  he  niakefii  his  employees  par  it.  If 
phyradan  ia  heavily  taxed  he  will  be  more  particular  abont  co!      *  is 

-ges,  and  it  is  handed  down  in  that  way  nntil  it  fipeta  to  the  bottom,    1  ;  jg 

^t  many  more  of  the  unakilled  lalxiferg  than  of  all  otiieor  olamirffi  put  rogeiuer, 
'  pay  the  bulk  of  it, 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  In  regard  to  farm  machinery,  doee  that  cnt  mnch  figure 
leae  States? — ^A.  Not  much.  It  does  not  benefit  the  laborer,  but  it  beoefttB 
fanner. 

What  are  the  new  improvements  in  regard  to  raiaiiig  cotton  as  compared 
I  35  or  30  years  ago? — A.  1  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  same  old  style?— A.  They  have  introduced  to  some  extent  2-horee 
ivators  that  wiU  plow  out  a  row  at  one  trip,  but  they  do  not  use  them  much 
€<irgia. 

Thev  have  to  hoe  the  cotton  the  same  as  before?— A.  Just  as  they  used  to. 
tsts  about  aa  much  as  it  did  40  years  ago.  The  improvements  are  usually  in 
w-ay  of  selection  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  preparation  of  land.  There  is  an 
"ovement  in  farming,  but  not  so  much  in  farm  machinery* 

Improved  machinery  will  come  into  use  with  more  growing  of  cereals? — A. 

<By  Representative  Livixgstok.)  To  cheapten  the  raising  of  cotton  two 
gs  would  be  necessary  that  never  Jiave  been  invented  and  never  will  be^a 
>n  picker  and  a  cotton  chopper?— A.  Yes. 

You  do  not  believe  they  will  ever  i^et  them?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Where  we  raise  cotton,  we  are  comjielled  to  use  tiie  common  hoe  and  ordi- 
'  plow. — A,  Yee. 

And  when  we  pick,  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  with  the  fingers.— A.  Tes;  that 
e  principal  item  of  expense — ^gathering  the  crop. 

(By  Senatc>r  Kyi.e.)  One  other  problem  concerning  the  farmers  of  yoursec- 
,  is  the  transportation  of  your  crop  when  raised.  You  find  a  home  market 
iJl  your  proauct,  do  you?— A.  We  sell  it  in  the  local  market.  Thus  the 
ler  does  not  have  to  haul  his  cotton  very  far;  perhaps  5  miles  would  be  an 
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t  is  usually  manufactured  within  the  State?— A.  They  say  they  can*t  get 
igh  factories  to  consume  it,  but  I  guess  most  of  our  cotton  goes  to  New  y  ork 

I  think  so. 
estimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  13, 1900, 

TESTIMOirY  OF  MR,  J,  E.  NUITNALLY, 
Farmer,  Nunrutily,  Ga, 

le  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commiflsion  met  in  the 
are  of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a.  m.,  SSenator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  J.  E. 
nally  wa»  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12.07  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
fied  as  follows: 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  have  read  a  plan  of  inquiry?— A,  I  have  seen  it. 

You  may  state  your  full  name  and  postKjfflee  address  and  occupation. — A. 
.  Nunnally,  Nunnally,  C^a. 

Your  occupation?— A.  Parmiug. 

You  are  a  planter?- A.  Yes, 

How  much  ground  do  you  cultivate?— A.  About  400  acres;  between  300 
400 

.  Mostly  what?— A.  Cotton. 

.  £ntirely  cotton? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  bought  a  bushel  of  com  in  my  life 
il  last  year;  and  I  have  always  been  a  planter  of  oat«,    I  raise  all  the  cotton 

.  That  is  your  money  crop? — A.  Yes. 

•  You  aim  to  produce  tne  cereals  necessary  to  feed  the  animals  and  the 

ily?— A.  Yee,sfr. 

>  You  have  some  stock  in  addition  to  this? — A.  Yes;  I  have  stock  to  equip 

farm. 

^  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  plows  do  you  run? — A.  Nine. 

'-  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  you  buy  your  mules  in  the  market?— A,  Yes,  gen- 

lly. 
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Q.  The  wages  out  in  my  conntry  range  from  $20  to  $25  a  month,  and 
is  about  the  same  as  was  performed  by  the  young  man  a  generation  aj 
are  cheap  in  our  country,  cheap  in  your  country.  Here  a  young  man 
out  on  a  farm  for  3^20  a  montU  or  |20  a  month,  the  year  round,  maki] 
year,  and  gete  his  hoard  and  everything  except  his  clothing.  By  being  ec 
he  can  save  $2(H)  a  year,  lud  in  the  course  of  several  years  he  can  make  a 
on  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  opportunities  for  o\vning  that  land  in  a  few  y* 
starting  out  in  life  are  just  aa  gof:>d  as  thej  were  25  or  30  years  ago?^A> 
nomic  changes  have  not  heen  as  great  afl  m  the  South.    What  State  is  tl 

Senator  Kyle.  South  Dakota- 

A.  There  is  no  colored  labor  there. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Your  condition  down  here  it*  peculiar.  I  wan* 
the  opportunities  for  a  young  white  man  who  wishes  to  own  his  farm 
equipments  necess&arj^  to  etart  out  in  life, — A,  They  are  considered  ven 
men  who  come  (1o\sti  to  ua  from  the  Northwest,  men  accustomed  to  lat 
selves,  even  men  wc^rth  $4,000  or  $r».0O0.  A  man  of  that  description  ii: 
does  not  go  on  the  farm.  He  hires  somebody  else  to  do  it*  A  man 
Northwest  comes  down  to  do  his  own  work,  and  he  finds  the  conditions  v 
more  favorable  than  he  would  have  found  them  25  years  ago.  They  ar^ 
our  best  farmers.  Not,  perhaps,  more  successful  for  the  first  2  or  3  yeai 
have  to  adapt  themselves  to  our  conditions.  Their  plowing  is  better;  1 
ing  is  better;  they  use  better  tools,  and  they  are  g^xM  patterns  for  our  U 
foBow  after,  and  some  of  our  farmers  have  taken  heart  and  have  becou 
good  as  they  are.  There  has  been  considerable  Improvement  in  the  last 
There  are  fewer  fillies  in  the  State;  they  are  generally  filled  up,  and  nc 
are  freely  cultivating  the  land  and  making  fair  crops.  The  general  tend 
the  improvement  of  the  farms,  and  although  there  is  room  for  improve] 
it  is  far  better  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  How  about  the  value  of  land? — A.  Lands  have  not  m^oved  much 
direction.    They  have  be<ju  of  slow  sale. 

Q.  Have  you  manv  of  what  are  called  abandoned  farms— wom-*mt 
A.  No. 

Q.  All  land  is  pretty  well  farmed  in  Georgia?— A.  There  are  some  old 
farm  estates — locked  up  in  some  way.  I  do  not  know  a  single  place  thi 
called  abandoned. 

Q.  What  can  agricultural  land  be  l>ought  for?— A.  From  $.5  to  $10  an 

Q.  Does  that  mean  improved  farms?— A,  Yes. 
'     Q.  With  farmhouse  and  bam,  orchards,  etc.?— A.  Yes. 

C(.  It  s<^ems  like  a  good  opportunity  for  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  gi 
a  piece  of  lamL^A.  Of  course  near  the  villai^es  and  railroad  towns  the  ] 
higher  than  that— §20  and  $H0 — and  the  conditions  are  generally  better  v* 
town;  but  I  should  say  a  man  would  have  no  difficulty  in  buying  a  very 
with  a  good  house  on  it,  in  fine  lix^ations.  at  $10  axi  acre,  almost  any 
G^eorgia;  aud  in  some  places  for  much  less  than  that* 

Q.  (ByBeprcsentativeLivtNOgTaN.)  What  can  bedonesuccessfully  wi 
cultivation  of  the  fanii?  What  crops  besides  cotton,  taking  the  State'aa  a 
A.  Taking  the  Stiite  as  a  whrde,  they  can  grow  everything  but  coffee;  tl 
common  saying,  and  I  believe  it  is  true. 

Q.  Can  they  grow  sugar  cane  successfully?— A.  Yes.  We  can  not  gro 
but  we  might  grow  ginger.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  can  grow  everythi: 
ably,  but  we  can  gro%v  everj-thing,  more  or  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  ever  experimented  in  tea?— A.  Yes,  v 
tea  farm  started  in  our  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LlVTNasTON.)  Do  you  think  the  farmers  of 
would  be  vastly  benefited  ijy  diversified  farming? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  extent  at  least  that  they  ought  to  raise  home  supplies?— A, 

9.  If  they  did  that  there  would  l>e  no  trouble  in  a  younginan  makin 
livmg  and  money  besides  on  a  farm  if  he  stayed  there?— A.  Well,  no  troi: 
than  this  condition  (I  may  express  some  views  of  myoisTi  in  tliis  connec 
man  who  works  on  the  farm  can  succeed  only  by  producing  something. 
man  may  live  mainly  by  *'  bin;  \^its''  without  producing  any  tiling.  Th( 
and  doctors,  merchants,  insurance  men,  and  other  professional  and  busi 
live  largely  by '  *  getting  the  advantage  "  in  trade.  They  may  live  by ' '  th 
in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  protluce  what  they  gain  or  do  not  give  value 
for  what  they  gather  in.  But  the  farmer  can  \i6t  live  that  way.  He  ca 
Aima  much  the  advantage  of  his  laborers,  because  they  are  already  at  hurdj 

E^   Siil  ^^^  ^^*  make  much  by  dealing  unfairly  with  labor. 

f  o  *^  1  Q.  Do  you  tMnk  the  system  of  education  iu  the  South  has  something  t 
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\g  the  yoxmg  men  away  from  the  farms  and  into  the  cities?  Do  yon  think 
ire  edncated  to  the  farm,  or  educated  away  from  work?  Yon  talk  abont 
by  their  wits.— A,  I  think  when  a  young  man  goes  to  an  agricnltnral  col- 
■or  instance,  or  goes  to  any  other  college,  he  comes  to  the  city  and  gets  some 
m»  and  after  he  sees  the  railroads,  the  electric  light,  enjoys  the  social  fnnc- 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  young  man  dr^ids,  necessarily,  work  and 
on  clothes  and  not  got>d  style. 

Wonld  it  help  to  keep  these  young  people  on  the  farms  in  the  conntry  dis- 
if  they  had  more  of  the  technical  education?  Wonld  yon  advise  that? — ^A. 
would  be  helpfnJ,  of  course.  I  think  it  wonld  be  very  desirable,  if  a  yonng 
^oes  on  a  farm,  that  he  know  how  to  do  everything  on  the  farm  in  an  expert 
er, 

>ur  schools  do  not  teach  that  at  all,  do  they? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
k). 

rheref ore,  when  a  yonng  man  is  educated  at  Athens  or  Emory  or  Mercer  or 
iher  school  in  the  State,  he  will  learn  nothing  abont  farming?— A.  Except 
r,  and  not  much  of  that. 

3afl  not  that  something  to  drj  with  our  young  people  drifting  away  from  the 
and  hunting  professions  and  other  business?  Their  education,  they  think, 
lem  to  do  something,  and  they  have  not  the  education  to  farm? — A.  I  have 
ubt  that  has  something  to  do  with  it,  liut  I  think  a  man  quits  farming 
se  it  does  not  promise  an  easy  living,  and  goes  to  the  city  professions,  and 
aclndes  all  professions,  where  it  seems  to  promise  an  easy  living. 
By  Senator  Kyt>e.)  But  suppose  the  young  white  farmer  has  worked  hard 
ars  and  denied  himself  the  social  functions  you  speak  about  and  now  owns 
rm^  and  in  hif^  old  days  is  able  to  sit  in  his  own  house  and  on  his  own  grounds 
ijoy  probably  some  of  the  comforts  in  his  declining  years,  whereas  the  party 
pea  to  town  and  works  in  the  factory  does  not? — ^A.  I  remarked  it  seems  to 
^t  way, 

But  in  your  judgment  is  not  the  white  man  who  starts  out  in  the  agricul- 
rocation  really  better  off  in  the  end?  —A.  I  ahould  rather  think  so  in  the  long 
mlesa  he  goes  to  town  well  etjuippe<l.  My  boys,  for  instance,  are  wefl 
ried.  One  of  them  is  an  electrical  engineer,  and  another  is  an  insurance 
but  the  average  young  man  in  a  community  doesn't  get  any  special  qualifi- 
LS  for  anything.  'He  may  take  a  clerk  s  place  in  a  store,  and  he  will  have  to 
here  for  ^ears  and  years,  getting  $30,  |4a,  $50,  $75  a  month.  Seventy-five 
L  be  considered  a  good  salary,  and  he  will  spend  it  all  nearly,  but  he  will 
life. 

fBy  Representative  Litinoston.)  You  have  a  State  Agricultural  Ck)llege 
-A.  Yea. 

?Vith  an  agricultural  course?— A.  Yes. 

Do  many  students  take  that  course  when  they  enter  college? — A.  No,  sir; 
■ew. 

Do  they  go  there  for  engineering  or  some  other  purpose? — A.  Lawyers,  jour- 
Sj  merchants. 

[  was  going  to  ask  about  the  schocd  facilities  in  the  rural  districts  compared 
ivhat  they  used  to  be  30  or  40  years  ago.— A.  They  are  fairly  good;  better 
ihey  were,  but  not  as  good  as  30  or  40  years  ago. 
STon  have  the  public  school  system? — A.  Yea. 

Supported  by  the  county?— A,  The  public  school  does  not  furnish  as  good 
»rR  as  the  private  Bchools  do. 

rhe  whit^?  children  attend  public  schools?— A.  Yes. 
How  many  months  a  year? — A,  Five  months,  I  believe, 
rhat  is  the  rule  throughout  the  State,  is  it? — A.  In  the  cities  and  towns  they 
&  montha. 
Do  you  maintain  separate  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  country? — A. 

Are  those  schools  maintained  at  public  expense  also? — ^A.  Yes. 

SVith  colored  teachers  or  white  teachers?— A.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes 

her;  generally  colored  teachers. 

Ind  how  many  months  a  year  are  those  schools  open? — ^A.  Some  for  5  months 

country,  generally  9  months  in  the  city. 

ind  eumcient  facilities  are  supplied  for  colored  children?— A.  I  think  so; 

lenity  abont  hnUding  schoolhonaes  in  the  country.    A  few  men  get  together 

ut  up  a  hou^e  in  a  day  or  two  that  answers  all  purposes  for  an  ordinary 


SVTiat  are  those  teachers  paid?- 
«  much  as  $40  a  month. 


-A.  I  do  not  know;  I  suppose  very  few  are 
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Q,  It  is  accorditig  to  the  larrade?— A,  Yes. 

Q»  They  are  examined  and  in^a'ied? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  1&  it  not  true  that  the  negro  children  have  the  Bame  facilities  for  sc 
in  the  conntry  that  the  whites  have?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Tliey  are  paid  from  the  same  fund — the  same  way  and  the  same  ati 
A.  I  think  the  tieKTo  schools  have  negro  teachers,  and  they  are  not  as  w 
and  aa  well  clothed  as  the  whites. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  What  proportion  of  the  people  in  yonr  State 
ored? — A.  I  suppow  about  40  jier  cent* 

Q.  What  iwrtion  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  that  40  per  cent? — A,  I  have  en 
stated  often  in  political  papers.    I  suppose  5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  tax  belongs  to  me  school  fund? 

The  Witness.  Of  our  general  lax? 

Mr.  Ratchfobd.  Yes. 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  A  large  part  of  the  school  fund  comes  from  t] 
Tailroads  and  the  licjuor  tax,  and  some  other  special  t-ax. 

Q.  There  is  no  dis^^'riinination  in  the  expenditure  of  the  school  fnnds  as 
colored  children? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  They  re<:eive  the  same  benefits  from  the  general  school  fnnd  as  it 
people? — A*  Practically  the  same.  I  do  not  think  they  give  them  quite 
accommodations,  but  practically  they  get  a  full  share. 

Q.  (By  Senator  KyliEO  And  your  statement  ia  that  the  white  people  pa 
95  per  f-ent  of  the  tax?— A.  I  thmk  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  colored  people  as  a  rule  receive  tl 
salary  for  teaching  iia  the  white  teachers  do,  when  their  conditions  are  eqi 
I  do  not  thiiik  they  do. 

Q.  {By  Repref^entative  LivoosTON.)  You  must  remember  that  they  a 
pelled  to  have  or  stand  the  same  examination,  and  you  say  if  a  negro 
takes  the  first  grade  he  gets  first  pay? 

(No  response  by  the  witneee. ) 

Q.  And  the  pay  is  regulated  by  law?->A.  That  is  regulated  by  the 
bo^d. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  there  a  complaint  among  the  farmers  that  1 
unduly  taxed  as  compared  with  busim^Hs  mtni  in  towTi? — A,  I  do  not  knoi 
not  hear  much  complaint.  The  fanners  do  not  know  how  much  tax  tl 
There  are  no  complaints  amongst  the  farmers  about  the  direct  tax  th 
That  don't  amount  to  much. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston*  )  He  knows  the  direct  tax?— A.  Ye 

Q*  But  he  don't  know  what  he  pavs  in  cu«toms  duties? — A.  No;  he  ^ 
know  what  he  pays  in  a  thousand  difterent  ways. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  Is  it  not  true  that  everything  the  faiiner  owi 
sight? — A.  Everything  the  farmer  i^wns  is  in  sight."  He  pays  the  biggest 
the  tax  of  the  Stat€ — no  question  about  that.  He  can  not  hide  what  he  hat 
he  is  rich  and  lias  some  stocks  and  bonds.  He  generally  pays  taxes  on  h: 
muleSf  horses,  cattle »  and  furniture. 

Q.  There  is  no  escaping  that  at  all?— A.  No;  and  if  he  doesn't  give  in  tl: 
erty  at  a  fair  valuation  some  of  his  neighl>or8  will  grumble,  and  complaim 
made,  and  the  apprehension  that  he  may  be  raised  in  his  valuation  ge 
keeps  him  up  pretty  well  to  the  average  valuation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Under  the  law  requiring  that 
assessor  shall  put  his  lx>oks  before  the  grand  jury  every  spring  term,  it  i 
the  grand  jury's  duty  to  examine  farmers'  returns,  and  are  they  not  eraj 
to  have  them  reassessed  and  make  theiu  pay  over  again?— A.  Tliat  is  whu 
in  mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  a  board  of  equalization  in  this  Sts 
No,  sir.  We  had  severtil  years  ago,  but  it  lasted  only  3  years.  I  think  oui 
of  taxation  is  most  barbarous,  unjust,  iniquitou,**. 

Q,  What  would  you  substitute? — A.  I  would  substitute  the  .single  tax. 
take  all  taxes  off  personal  property,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  brain  or 
labor.  In  other  words,  I  am  a  single  tax  man.  The  merchant  pays  no  ta 
takes  it  out  of  his  clerks  or  custoioers,  but  the  fanner  can  not  shift  it,  *] 
no  one  below  Iiim  but  the  negro  laborer,  and  he  is  already  on  barely  sub 
wages.  Everybody  shifts  it  on  down  to  the  farmer,  and  he  has  to  pay 
pays  his  merchant,  tiis  doctor,  his  lawyer. 

Q.  Dcm't  you  think  the  farm  laborer  who  is  working  for  50  cents  a  d 
his  share  of  that  tax?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  laborer  pays  all  the  tax. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  pays  the  bulk  of  it? — A.  I  think  the  common 
bears  the  burden  of  the  tax,  'indirectly ,    Of  course  the  direct  tax  is  put  o 
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IS  and  trades*  and  is  handed  down.  If  yon  put  a  heiivy  tax  on  bb  btisineisft  he 
>t  pay  A&  high  wages;  in  other  wordi*,  he  makes  his  employees  pay  it.  If 
lymdan  is  EeaTily  taxed  be  will  be  more  particnlar  ijljont  col  lee  ting  hiB 
es,  and  it  is  handed  down  in  that  way  until  it  grets  to  th«  bottom.  There  being 
t  many  more  of  thetinakillad  laborers  than  of  all  other  nlnnnow  pat  together, 
>ay  the  hulk  of  it. 

[By  Senator  Kyle.  )  In  regard  to  farm  machinery,  does  that  cnt  mnch  figure 
se  States? — A.  Not  much.    It  does  not  benefit  the  laborer »  but  it  benefits 

TTIieT. 

What  are  the  new  improvements  in  regard  to  raising  cotton  as  compared 

ITj  or  30  yeara  ago?-^A,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Fhe  same  old   style? — A.   They  have  introduced  to  some  extent  S-horse 

a  tors  that  veill  plow  out  a  row  at  one  trip,  but  they  do  not  xim  them  much 

i>rgia. 

rhev  have  to  hoe  the  cotton  the  same  as  before?— A.  Just  as  they  used  to, 

ts  about  as  much  as  it  did  W  yeara  a^^o.    The  improvements  are  usually  in 

ay  of  selection  of  seeds,  fertilizeri?,  and  preparation  of  land.    There  is  an 

►vement  in  farming,  but  not  so  much  in  ntrm  machinery. 

Improved  machinery  vrill  come  into  us©  with  more  growing  of  cereals? — A, 

(By  Representative  LiTEiGSTON.)  To  cheapen  the  raising  of  cotton  two 

s  would  be  necessary  that  never  have  been  invented  and  never  will  be— a 

a  picker  and  a  cotton  chopper?— A.  Yes. 

You  do  not  Ijelieve  they  will  ever  get  them?— A.  I  do  not  think  ao. 

Where  we  raise  cotton,  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  common  hoe  and  ordi- 

plow.— A,  Yes, 

And  when  we  pick,  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  with  the  fingers.*— A,  Yes;  that 

principal  item  of  expanse — gathering  the  crop. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  One  other  probiem  concerning  the  farmers  of  your  sec- 

is  the  transportation  of  your  crop  when  raised.     You  find  a  home  market 

11  your  product,  do  you?— A.  We  sell  it  in  the  Ljcal  market.    Thus  the 

BT  does  not  have  to  haul  his  cotton  very  far;  perhaps  5  miles  would  be  an 

It  is  usually  manufactured  within  the  State?— A.  They  say  they  c^n't  get 
^h  factories  to  conjsume  it,  but  I  guess  most  of  our  rotton  goes  to  New  York 
I  think  BO. 
^atimony  closed.) 


Atlanta.  G\.,  March  J9,  I900, 

TESTmOFT  OF  MR.  J.  R  HUHHALLY, 

Farmer,  NuntiaUy,  Oa, 

e  subcommission  of  the  United  Statos  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
ITS  of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a.  m,,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  J.  E. 
tially  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12.07  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  Bwom, 
ami  as  follows  r 

(Bv  Senator  Kyle,)  You  have  read  a  plan  of  inquiry?— A.  I  have  seen  it. 

You  may  stat«  your  full  name  and  iiost-office  address  and  occupation.— A. 

Nunnally,  Nunnally,  Qa. 

Your  occupation?— A,  Farming. 

You  are  a  planter?— A.  Yes. 

How  much  ground  do  you  cultivate?— A.  About  Am  ju-res;  between  300 
4O0. 

MoHtly  what?— A.  Cotton. 

Entirely  cotton?— A.  No,  sir.  I  never  bought  a  bushel  of  com  m  my  ufe 
[  last  year;  and  I  have  always  been  a  planter  of  oatB.  I  raise  all  the  cotton 
u 

That  is  your  money  crop?— -A.  Yes. 

You  aim  to  produce  the  cereals  nt^cessary  to  feed  the  animals  and  the 
Iv?"— A    Yes  SIT. 

You  have  some  stock  in  addition  to  this?— A.  Yes;  I  liave  stock  to  equip 
■arm. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  plown  do  you  run? — A.  Nine. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  I>o  you  buy  vour  mules  in  the  market?— A.  Y'es,  gen- 
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Q.  Yon  wiU  remember  this  company— tlie  Clarke  Banking  Company— a 
miflsion  of  the  State  t^  cnt  the  charter  from  $100,000  in  $50,000,  and  it  \ 
You  take  the  Madison  Bank  and  Walton  Bank— that  is  a  private  bank, 
all  that  class  of  banks  in  Georgia  are  loaning  money  on  real  estate* — A,  I 
est  paid  to  these  banks  that  is  eating  us  op  largely. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  What  rate  of  interest  iii' charged  for  loans  on  n 
by  these  private  banks? — A.  Anywhere  from  8  to  12  per  cent. 

(Testimony  oloeed.) 


*  Memphis,  Ten>\,  March  i 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  C.  KYLE, 

TM-wyer,  Sardu,  Miss, 

The  BUbcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  id 
Peabody  Hotel  at  10.07  a,  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding,  Mi\  John  C.  1 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  d\ily  sworn,  testified  as  follows 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  state  your'  name,  post-office  address,  i 
tion. — a'.  My  name  is  J.  C,  Kyle.    I  live  at  Sardis,  Panola  County,  Misi 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smith.)  What  is  your  occupation?^A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  Are  you  also  a  cotton  planter?— A.  \es. 

Q.  How  many  acres  do  you  plant  in  cotton?— A,  I  am  not  reaUy 
planter.    I  rent  some  of  the  land  and  furnish  the  hands  that  cultivate  ii 

Q.  Will  you  describe  that  arrangement;  how  you  rent  your  land, 
terms,  and  the  color  of  your  tenants?— A.  I  have  a  place  near  Friars  Po 
rent  for  about  $4  per  acre, 

Q.  Money  rent?— A.  Money  rent.    It  is  subrented  for  a  much  greater  i 
that,    I  rent  for  a  sum  total. 
To  one  man?— A,  Yes,  sir. 

J.  To  a  white  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

He  subrents?— A.  Yes;  to  colored  people  and  Italians. 
Are  there  many  Italians  renting  in  that  way? — A.  I  do  not  know  c 
many.    There  are  a  half  dozen  families  on  this  place  of  mine.    The  re« 
vated  by  colored  people. 

Q.  How  Tuuch  lana  do  these  tenants  have  to  the  family? — A.  It  depen 
size  of  the  family. 

Q.  Do  they  run  a  1 -horse,  a  2-horBe,  or  a  B-horse  crop? — ^A,  Some  run 
4  horse  crops.    I  believe  the  largest  farmer  that  I  call  to  mind  on  the  p 
rmiB  4plows. 

Q.  How  many  acres  does  he  cultivate  in  cotton  to  the  horse? — A, 
to  55. 

Q.  Does  he  plant  grain  iKjsides?- A.  Yes,  sir, 

U.  He  generally  raises  his  uwn  foo<iBtuflfs»  meat  and  com? — ^A.  Yes,  si 

Q.  Cotton  is  the  money  crop?'-A.  Cotton  is  the  money  crop;  yes. 

Q.  What  does  tliat  plaotation  yield  x»er  acre? — A.  I  could  not  give 
quantity  of  cotton.  I  should  think  a  very  safe  estimate  would  be  on 
cotton— 5fJU  pounds  of  lint  cotton, 

Q.  That  would  be  an  average  crop?— A.  Yes;  on  this  particular  place 

Q,  Borne  years  it  would  be  less  and  some  more? — A.  Some  years  it 
more,  rarely  less  than  that  on  that  land  about  Friars  Point.    It  makes  n 
that  sometimes. 

Q.  Could  that  l>e  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  productiveness  of  the  lau 
tliere?^A,  In  Mississippi? 

Q,  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  out  in  the  hills  we  produce  less. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  the  Delta?— A.  Yes,  sir,  1  own  land  out  in 
also. 

Q.  That  is  not  nearly  so  productive?— A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  these  hands  or  tenants  run  themselves  during  the  year?  . 
able  tn  provide  themselves  with  food?— A.  They  are  generally  fed  from 
tation  store. 

J.  From  the  commissary?— A.  Yes,  sir, 

},  They  get  that  on  creait?— A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  tney  give  liens  on  the  crop? — A.  No;  the  statutes  of  Mississippi 
landlord  a  Men  on  the  produce  of  the  place  to  secure  him. 

Q.  These  advances  are  made  by  your  chief  tenant  who  rents  from 
y©8,  sir. 
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Ho  makes  his  arrafigement  wiih  the  Hubtenant*?— A.  Yes  ,sir.     I  own  Innds 
1  the  hilbi  where  I  live  that  I  manage  myself.    I  supply  that  lubr^r  luyself. 
Do  you  pay  tliem  wages?— A,  No,  sir.    Some  of  the  colored  pr>opl«  "l  have 
on  shares  and  s^ime  are  renting  land» 

What  is  the  enstom  al>fmt  renting  on  Rhare«? — A.  Tlie  landlord  t»%%^^s  the 
Mid  fiimishofi  tlmt,  and  he  furnishes  a  mule  or  horse,  or  mules  and  hor»e«» 
mplements;  t1     '   '  '*  s  it,  and  they  divide  the  products  eciniillyt 

DoyouuBPai  ijill  countrv? — A,  Very  little, 

Yuiidonotu:.   .,  ..,  ....  ...    ...  .Mta?— A.  l?o,  sir, 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Who  furnishes  it? — A.  I  hav«»  neTer  used  any.  I  do 
now  who  furnisher  it, 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  K^neral  in  Mississippi:  no  fertilizt^rs  n«ed'f — A.  In 
em  Jlississdppi  I  undt?rstand  they  ns**^  a  groat  deal,  but  we  do  not  nsm  any  at 
r  such  a.s  i»  gathered  on  the  farm — homemade, 
po«tpile«i? — A.  Yea. 
'  ■tiling  in  on  the  train  we  notice<l  tremendous  watches  and  prdlies  in  the 
f>n  either  side  of  the  trac^k.  It  lnuke<l  like  a  oiiarter  of  an  acre  In  Mt)me 
s  had  been  scoured  out  for  10»  15.  or  20  feet.  What  causes  that? — A,  In  the 
dace,  you  came  through  a  very  sandy  section  of  the  country.  From  here  to 
''  Springs  ia  a  very  sandv  country*,  imd  when  the  water  scours  its  way  through 
>il  and  cuts  to  the  saiifl,  it  wai+bes  very  rapidly:  the  sny\  is  fertile,  and  the 
e  here  have  never  leametl  to  prtdect  it  vith  sidehill  ditches  and  terracing, 
?v  might.     They  are  learning  to  do  that. 

A  8yf?tem  of  terraces  would  jirevent  the  washing,  you  think? — A,  I  am  not 
that  it  wonld  where  it  ia  very  sandy,  but  generally  I  think  it  would.  I  waa 
ion  a  farm,  and  I  know  s<miethirig  practically  about  that,  I  know  that 
I  I  was  a  boy  my  father  u.se<l  to  prevent  his  lami  from  washing  by  a  system 
rracing  and  sidehiU  ditchirg,  and  the  old  homo  place  on  which  I  wa.s  raised 
:  in  a  gof>d  state  of  preser>'ation,  owing,  in  my  a|iinion,  to  the  pnK*tice  of 
ill  ditching;  though  it  is  not  so  sandy  tnere  as  it  is  in  the  country  through 
h  you  cam©  «m  vour  way  to  Memphis. 
Is  fanning  land  in  this  county  owned  in  large  tracts  principally?*- A.  Which 

The  county  which  we  are  in.— A.  This  in  Shelby  County,  Tenn,  I  could  not 
[  about  that.  The  lands  in  Mississippi  are  o>\Tied  in  large  tracts;  in  many 
nce«,  though,  not  so  largo  as  l^efore  the  war.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  our 
>n  of  the  country  was  owucmI  by  large  jjlanters  who  owTied  large  numbers  of 
s,  and  the  land  was  operated  and  (cultivated  by  that  sort  of  l}ilK>r.  Since  the 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  vears  have  gtmo  by,  these  lands  have  lM»en  diWded 
nd  are  now  lield  by  small  holders  in  compan«on  to  what  they  fonnerly 

Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in  your  county  in  Mi-%si8«ippi 
the  war? — A.  I  can  not  sj)eak  since  the  war;  I  know  there  has  been  in  the 
1  riT  10  years,  and  there  is  now  a  very  perceptible  strengthening  in  the  prices 
il  estate  in  our  county  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

That  has  shared  in  the  general  prosperity? — A.  Undoubtedly  so.  You  see, 
istance.  we  have  l^een  getting  a  mucn  Is^'iter  price  for  rntton.  Cotton  seed 
one  beyffnd  what  anyUidv  ever  <'Xp»H*tod  it  io  go  in  price,  I  can  remeinl>er 
I  it  was  a  great  souj-ce  of  t)otlier  tr>  get  rid  of  the  cotton  seed  that  accumu- 
alxmt  the  ginhouses.  We  threw  it  out  wnd  got  rid  of  it  in  anyway  we  coitld, 
le  would  complain  alxjut  the  hogs  getting  in  and  eating  it, 
(By  Senator  Kvlk.)  What  does  the  ctJtton  seed  sell  for?— A.  From  30  to  33 
4  cents  a  bushel, 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Tliat  is  l^ought  by  the  oil  miOs?— A.  Yes. 
t'hen  the  faiTuer  c^n  buy  the  meal  Irnck  if  he  wants  it? — A.  Yes:  but  he 
pretty  well  for  it, 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford,)  How  many  bushels  of  seed  will  an  acre  yield? — A.  I 
>se  that  on  an  average  we  make  a  bale  of  cotton  to  3  acres,  and  there  ia  about 
shels  of  seeil,  to  the  bale. 
A  bale  to  Jl  acres?— A,  Yes,  sir. 

You  were  speaking  of  making  a  bale  to  the  acre? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  first 
ace  I  was  speaking  of  the  delta  country,     I  do  not  live  there;  I  own  a  plan- 
1  there. 
You  make  how  many  bushels  of  seed  to  the  ivcre? — A,  Ten  or  twelve  to  the 

(By  Si-nator  Kyle.)  Worth  33  cents?— A,  Thirty  to  a3  cent-s. 

About  $i\  or  ^7  ys^r  acre  for  sofd? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

And  in  the  delta  country  you  raise  a  bale  to  the  acre? — A,  Yes,  sir;  that  is 

!  calculation. 
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Q.  AikI  make  aVwnit  $10  there  an  acre  for  seed? — A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Thiit  is  ill  a<1<litir»ti  to  the  cotton? — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

y.  Adding  iniiutinsely  to  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop?—A.  Yes,  edr. 
got  the  grt*ates4t  country  in  the  world,  if  we  only  knew  it, 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  the  actual  product  of  an  acre  of  j^ound.  money  vaJ 
say  it  is  abont  $10  an  acre  for  seed.  How  much  cotton  is  taken  off  an  a 
del  til  country?— A.  It  is  wrjith  about  $40  to  $45  a  bale. 

Q,  It  sold  for  11  cents  the  i>ther  day.    The  averaRe  then  is  about  $1  ^  ^  ' 
$40  for  cottf>n,  making  $50  off  an  acre  of  ground? — A.  Yes,  eir.     T 
recent  condition.     We  Viavp  been  getting  until  recently  about  5  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  was  only  for  about  2  yt'ars?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  doe«  it  cost  to  grow  cotton? — A.  I  hav 
Bome  on  that»  It  varies.  I  have  discussed  that  with  cotton  grf»wers, 
do  not  agree  al>:»nt  it,     I  supp<ise  it  cost«  from  $20  to  $25  a  bale  to  make 

Q.  WTiether  on  the  upland  or  lowland? — A.  1  think  it  would  cost  mo 
upland. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  It  woxild  coat  4  or  5  cent«  a  pound  to  raise it?--A. 

Q,  Of  course  conditions  vary  on  different  plantations?  —A.  Yes,  the  c 
are  more  fa  voidable  in  Hnuie  in  .stances  than  in  others. 

^.  More  intelligent  nuanagenient?— A.  That  helps.  It  costs  some  me: 
raise  the  co  tton  than  others .  8i»in  e  un  der stan  d  the  c ul  t  i  vati t )n  better,  &: 
what  fiott  of  plow  to  UK*?  better  than  others.  Some  know  how  to  prepar 
plant  and  handle  the  crop  better  than  others;  but  on  an  average  I  sho 
would  cost  friJiu  4  to  5  centsi  a  pound  to  make  cotton. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kvt.E.)  So  when  you  are  growing  cotton  at  5  cents 
out  about  even? — A,  I  think  juj^t  abtnit  even,  not  much  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  it  costs  8  or  8  J  cents  to  raise  cotton? — ^A. 
wouhl  not.  V 

Q,  We  had  that  testimony  from  nome  man  o\*er  in  Georgia.  A*  I  do 
that.  Of  course,  being  caUed  up  here  without  having  thou;ght  about  th 
not  reflected  on  it  as  1  .should  like  to  if  I  were  going  ti>  try  to  get  at  tl 
accurately, 

Q,  (By  Mr,  EATCHFoitD,)  You  spoke  of  the  seed  being  a  waste  formi 
long  has  it  been  since  the  seed  has  been  a  soiirc^e  of  reveime  to  the  tarm 
suppjse  2^  years. 

y,  Hasi  that  change  from  the  previous  condition  improve^l  the  farmc 
tion? — A.  I  tiiink  so.     I  hear  this  sort  €>f  talk  amtmg  farmers,  that  the 
the  scwl  inipoverisht^s  the  soil  and  that  they  d<j  not  make  money  by  th£ 
but  formerly  when  th**y  did  nut  sell  the  seed,  tht-y  did  not  utilize  it 
fertilizer. 

Q,  Do  yon  believe  thi-  dtjcliuH  in  the  price  uf  cotton  for  th<*  hist  few 
been  due  to  any  extent  to  tlie  revt*niie  derived  from  the  seed  f)f  the  co 
Nr),  sir;  I  do  not  tliink  so. 

y.  That  has  coui*>  aliout  as  a  natural  consemience? — A.  The  price  of  tl 

Q.  The  decline  ft>r  the  past  few  years? — A,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  idea  a 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth,)  Rather  due  to  the  law  of  Mipply  and  demand?— i 
so,  I  think  that  is  one  rule  you  have  to  observe  in  almost  any  industry 
como  to  pass  on  a  question  of  economics;  you  liave  to  consider  the  law 
and  demand, 

O.  The  crop  has  been  constantly  increasing?— A.  Yes;  and  we  Inwl  b 
mu fating,  and  in  iny  opinion  there  was  an  accumulatiou  of  manufactur 
and  we  had  two  immense  crops  right  together.  Now  the  shortage  of 
and  the  increaHcd  demand  £<jr  cotton  gfH)rls  has  put  the  price  up.  I  i 
further  that  in  my  opinion  while  cotton  was  so  cheap  the  price  was  so 
people  found  a  gi'eat  many  uses  for  it  that  they  never  knew  before.  I 
cotton  nsed  in  Mississippi  in  clotlnng  of  recent  years  that  we  never  ha 
and  1  think  it  wtis  l>ecause  cotton  was  cheap  and  those  who  were  liandlii 
seeking  s<  ►mcthing  to  put  it  into. 

Q.  Tliat  is  undoubtedly  true:  it  was  used  in  ]dace  of  shoddy?— A.  Thi 
You  see  it  stated  in  these  manufacturers'  journals  that  cotton  in  mixed 
It  is  mixed  with  flax,  and  you  see  pt*ople  wearing  bhrases  and  overalls  n 
were  never  worn  in  our  country  before.  Cotton  got  so  cheap  you  could 
gannents  for  such  a  very  small  iirice. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  depression  in  business  existing  for  2  or  3  yeA 
lug  the  jjeriod  of  low  prices  of  cotton,  had  its  nartiral  effect  in  lowering 
of  commodities?— A,  I  think  so.    I  tliink  the  lowering  of  the  price 
increased  the  demand  to  some  extent. 

(^,  Do  you  not  think  tlie  lowering  of  the  price  was  caused  by  the  deprt 
ditiou  of  "business? — A,  Yes, 
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},  And  since  business  has  revived  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for 
^rything?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  willing  to  say.  That  would  be 
re  venture  withriut  toeing  informed  about  it — to  say  that  people  wear  less 
thinif  than  they  di«L  I  do  not  know  that  my  observation  is  that  way. 
J.  What  cause**,  do  von  think,  led  to  this  revival  of  business?— A.  That  leads 
;  into  politics  a  g<Mjd  deal.  I  tbiuk  the  revival  of  business  in  the  country  is  to 
Qe  extent  attributable  to  the  fact  that  people  became  reconciled  to  the  condi- 
a  as  it  was,  and  had  more  confid*tnce  in  the  stability  of  our  conditions,  and  all 
,t  sort  of  thing,  and  the  8hortTieH><  of  tlie  cotton  crop  increased  the  demand  foi; 
t  commodity  in  the  South  here,  increasing  the  price,  I  mean,  and  that  revived 
dneee  with  us,  and  there  were  ciroomstances  that  increased  the  demand  to 
a©  extent  fur  the  products  of  the  Northwest — the  war  has  had  something  to  do 
^it. 

j.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  One  other  question  as  to  the  cgst  of  growing  cotton, 
w  much  cotton  can  a  man  make?— A.  With  reference  to  the  cost  of  growing 
ton,  1  do  not  know  that  I  wats  as  accurate  about  that  as  I  might  be.     I  stated 

coe<t  of  jETrowlog  cotton  was  4  or  't  cents.  That  price  was  fixed  with  reference 
jther  conditions:  for  instance,  when  com  and  mules  and  farming  implements 
I  labor  were  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  cotton  cheaper  than  now.  I  do  not 
ieve  yon  can  i^ow  cotton  for  4  '»r  5  cents  now.  Mules  and  horses  are  worth 
reat  deal  mtire>  Plows  and  all  kinds  of  hardware  are  worth  more. 
J,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  canseil  the  advance  of  the  price  of  mules?  An 
re«»^  demand?— A.  f  think  s*i».  There  has  been  a  demand  for  mules  abroad 
the  war:  and  with  the  increased  price  of  cotton  of  course  almost  every  farmer 
t  owns  hind  in  anxious  to  pot  it  into  cotton  and  get  the  best  results  from  it, 
tee  he  want8  mules.  Heretofore  lie  has  been  a  little  indifferent  about  planting 
nuch  cotton. 

[.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfv>rd.)  Is  an  increased  price  paid  to  agricultural  labor  as 
anared  with  ^  or  iJ  ur  5  years  ag'^'^A.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  Where 

lalxirer  works  for  imrt  of  the  crop,  of  course  his  price  is  increased  to  the 
ne  of  the  part  that  he  get  a. 

l  i  By  Senator  Kyle.  1  Yon  do  vf  ry  little  hiring  by  the  month?— A.  Very  little. 
m  not  say  that  there  nan  ln^en  vi  r>'  much  advance  in  the  price  of  that  sort  of 
or.     The  tenant  system  is  almoNi  universal. 

J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Under  that  system  the  laborer  shares  in  the  advanced 
ce  of 't lie  farm  pfMluct?— A.  Yes:  and  we  grow  down  in  our  country  a  great 
ny  thingis  lieHi(Se»  cotton.  He  i>:irbicipates  in  the  fluctuation,  advance,  and 
line  in  yirice. 

}.  (By  H*.*nator  Kyle.  }  Hf>w  mnfHi  cotton  can  a  man  and  his  wife  and  3  or  3 
liirt*ii_boyK  from  [2  to  18  years  ^f  age— grow?— A.  I  think  they  can  work  on 
average  l-'^  acres  to  the  Viand  in  Uiv  section  I  live  in. 
K  Just  the  family?— A.  Each  hiunl  in  the  family. 

{.  Fifteen  aci-e.H? — A.  Yen,  sir:  that  means  old  and  young,  all  that  go  to  the 
ds.     Take  a  steady,  able-bodie*!  man,  he  can  cultivate  more  than  that. 
l  Forty  dollars  an  acre  in  tln^  ^noss  profit,  making  about  $600?— A.  No,  Hir;  I 
nf»t  think  they  can  make  $40  an  ncre  out  in  the  hills.    They  would  make  about 
'-third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre. 
J.  In  the  delta  they  make  abont  ^^0  to  the  acre?— A.  Yes,  sir.     We  also  grow 

in  the  MHh  Horghum,  sweet  potat^^es— sorghum  is  a  great  crop.     It  is  used  on 

plantation  generally.    We  raisr  some  sugar  cane,  not  a  great  deal.     We  raise 
&et  pc>tat«ies  and  some  Irish  potatoes. 

I.  (By  Mr*  Smyth.)  Do  you  raise  your  own  meat? — A.  Yes,  sir:  more  than 
merly. 

i.  Are  the  colore<l  i*eople  at^iuiiingland  to  any  eirtent  in  Mississippi?— A.  Not 
Teat  deal. 

J.  Has  there  been  any  advanci."  in  the  general  condition  of  the  race,  socially 
i  in  tnteliigence?— A.  *  Yen,  sir;  I  tliink  so. 

J.  Have  they  improved  as  lalwirers  since  freedom?— A.  No;  there  is  not  much 
mge. 

J.  Do  you  think  they  have  increaj^ed  in  value  as  farm  laborers? — A.  Of  course, 
you  increase  tlie  intelligence  of  the  man,  if  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  put- 
ighim  in  a  position  to  abandon  farm  labor  altogether,  it  increases  his  efficiency 
a  laborer. 

'4.  You  coneider  them  Erst-class  lalior  do  you  not?— A.  I  consider  them  the  best 
*  ever  had  in  the  South. 
[J.  You  spoke  of  Italians,     I>(  v«mi  consider  them  successful  cotton  farmers?— 

Very.  ^  .  ,, 

!).  How  do  they  romimre  with  the  colored?— A.  They  are  more  energetic  and 
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more  HucceHsftil.  The  ItaliAti  does  not  stay  nn  these  fertilo  lands  loi 
has  moTiey  cmough  in  enffage  in  fiortw  othf?r  sort  of  business.  He  i^  not 
'as  desirable  an  a  lalmrer  aB  the  colored  man  who  i?tay8  there.  The  : 
Itiilian  is  temixirary  employinent,  and  he  drifts  away  to  the  city. 

Q.  I»  there*  any  di8XJ<J**ition  iti  the  colored  man  to  arift  to  the  city?— 
deal,  ves,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  do? — A.  They  B^et  place«  as  servants  and  abont  hoi 

Q.  Is  tliere  iiinch  of  the  vagabond  loalinj^  class  atnong  the  colored? — ■* 
think  so.     That  i»  not  my  <tbHervation. 

Q.  What  school  facilities  have  yon  in  Mississippi? — A.  In  what  reep 

Q.  Public  siboiils.— A.  In  some  of  our  towns  we  have  n<tw  what  aT< 
iieparate  w.  IumiI  dihtncts  where  they  run  KchfM^ls  alntut  \^  months  in  the  y 
is  under  a  syMteni  by  which  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  particular  district  to  s 
the  amount  contribnjted  by  the  State.  For  instance,  in  the  little  tov 
they  run  the  ttchool  *J  montiiB  for  both  white  and  eoloretl.  There  is  no 
except  that  the  white  teachers  are  ^aid  more  than  the  colored  teachers 
ored  do  n^t  hidd  aa  high  grade  certifieatea  as  the  white. 

Q.  (By  S^mator  Kyle.  )  They  wonhl  be  paid  the  same  for  the  same  ce 
A.  I  think  so, 

Q.  How  about  the  country  schools? — A.  They  run  about  4  or  5  mot 
veiir.  They  are  supported  oiit  of  the  State  fun^ls  equally  with  those  of 
the  HchoolH  aro  kept  separate  and  the  rac€»s  do  not  mix, 

Q,  What  proportion  of  the  ta^xes  are  paid  l>y  the  whites? — A.  I  could 
that.     I  have  recently  seen  a  statement  showing  exactly  what  that  waj 

Q,  The  bulk  of  it  is  paid  by  the  whites? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  K.4TCHFORD,)  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  colored  an 
A.  About  equally  dividetl,  I  think, 

i^,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Da  you  know  how  much  the  State  contributes  ei 
A.  Our  legislature,  which  has  ret^ently  adjourned,  appropriated  $1.( 
public  schoolt^,  and  in  the  separate  schcml  chstricts  there  is  an  addition 
raised  hy  a  special  tiix  on  those  districts,  which  goes  to  supplement  ti 
contributi^d  by  the  State.    That  is  a  local  tax. 

Q.  The  $1,OIM).000  fund  will  run  the  schools  for  4  or  5  months?— A.  1 

Q.  And  where  there  is  no  hx-al  tax  to  supplement  that  fund  the  schc 
A.  Yes,  unless  there  is  a  contribution  made  bv  the  citizens, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  a  compulsory  law? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ht>w  do  the  negro  children  attend,  pretty  regulailyV— A.  Yes, 
ally,  I  think  so,  I  have  not  been  to  a  negro  school  recently.  I  us 
trustee  of  t lie  public  schools  and  would  occasionally  go  to  the  negro  i 
I  have  not  had  my  attention  called  to  it  of  recent  years.  I  tliink  the  i 
is  generally  pretty  good;  they  are  anxious  for  an  education. 

Q.  (By  Sir.  Smyth.)  More  than  the  x>oor  chiss  of  whites? — ^A.  No;  I 

(^.  Do  the  white  parents  as  a  mli^  encourage  their  cliildren  to  go  to  i^ 
I  should  judge  so.  It  looks  to  me  in  our  little  town  us  if  all  the  child 
striking  distance  must  be  in  school. 

Q,  Do  w<»  understand  that  in  respect  to  this  State  money  expended 
m^hf Mils  there  is  no  partiality  shown,  no  *listinction  between  rac^s;  tl 
equally  to  Dm  white  and  the  colored? — A.  Not  e*tnally. 

Q.  In  proportion  to  attendance? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  equally  in  this 
is  a  systi^m  of  grading  the  ceitificates  held  by  the  teachers,  and  the  col 
ers  do  not  generally  hold  its  high  grade  certificates  as  the  whites,  and 
is  based  on  the  grade  of  the  certificate. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  There  is  no  discrimination  in  the  scho 
lK*twe<en  the  colored  and  the  white?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  As  to  higher  eduratiim,  yon  have  a  Statue 
for  the  whites?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  provision  is  made  for  the  olored?— A.  We  have  a  State 
for  the  colored  at  Rodney. 

Q.  I'^  thiit  well  attended?— A.  I  am      t  informed  about  that. 

Q>  We  leani»?d  that  in  Georgia  they  1  nearly  double  the  att^nda 
colored?— A.  I  have  never  heard  but  it ....  well  attended.  At  Holly  Sp 
is  the  Siiaw  University  that  the  State  has  been  contriimtiiJir  to.  The  i 
which  it  was  built  was  contributed  by  some  charitable*  Northern  i 
understand.  The  practice  has  been  to  supjilement  that  with  money 
State  treasury  every  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  it  this  y 
I  know  when  I  was  a  memt>er  of  the  Mississippi  legislature  that  wj 
tliink  there  is  a  schixd  for  colored  jyirls  at  Jackson,  That,  hcnvever.  is 
institution,  hut  the  money  is  contributed  by  Northern  people.    M 
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jtrial  institute  or  college  for  girls  at  Ck>lTimbus  for  whites;  that  is  a  State  in- 
tion.  Then  we.  have  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  StarkriUe, 
.  which  is  well  att^ended.  We  have  the  State  Univeredty.  which  is  Iwgely 
ded;  that  is  kept  up  by  the  State.  In  its  early  beginning  there  was  donated 
ingress  a  township  of  public  land  for  seminary  purposes.     That  was  sold 

be  proc-eedspTi*  *     *^-  -  r-redit  of  the  University'oi  Mississippi.     ^* ^^y. 

J  a  member  of '  I  i^ot  a  bill  through  donating  another  t'  f 

eland  to  the  h'  -''ndnai-y  purpi>ses,  on  that  hecjrj' that  hPTf'  ly 

:own&hip  wa*<  gnuited  to  the  Stj*te,  and  when  thetie  other  States  came  in 
got  two  townships.  They  gave  na  another  tr»wnahip  2  or  3  or  4  years  ago  to 
js  on  an  e<iuality  with  the  other  States.  The&e  lands  are  hxjated  in  the  eouth- 
art  of  the  State. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  T  v  nuch  land  in  3lisatmppl  owned  by  the  Stiite?— A, 
a  gooii  deal,  but  n  ts  innc  h  as  formarly. 

Is  it  the  practice  t    .  1  ^^-d  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1*1  it  in  forest  mostly?—  -ir. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  T!  j  j wjes  attending  the  oniversities,  do  they  take 

xeeeional  course,  as  a  rule,  after  completing  the  college  cnrricnlum? — ^A.  No, 
ik  not  much. 

The  students  of  that  university — do  the  graduates  become  professional  t-each- 
Qinisters,  lawyers,  and  d<  Kiiors? — A.  Yes»  8<:)me  of  them  do.  Thert^  are  not 
'  ^   ^ired  d(>ctors;  very  f^w;  occasionally  you  find  a  lawyer. 

it  is  tbt?  dis|x>siti' m  of  the  crilored  peo[)l©  to  patronize  their  own  race  in 
_  i  tnal  line?— A.  They  do  not  do  that  much.  I  have  lived  in  a  town  where 
were  two  or  three  colored  lawyers,  and  I  never  knew  the  colored  peopl*^  to 
»nize  them  much  with  legal  buyineetfi.  I  have  lived  in  a  town  where  there 
colored  physicians,  one  at  least,  and  I  never  knew  his  pe^^ple  to  patronize 
rery  mucn,  and  he  finally  went  away;  and  thefte  colored  lawyers  have  largely 
away, 

You  ccmsider  that  the  futui'eof  the  negro  i$$  along  industrial  lines?^ — A,  More 
any  other,  if  he  has  any  future. 

Of  course  we  are  looking  to  the  beet  goo<l  of  the  negro  race  as  regards  etlu- 
n  and  in  other  ways.  Von  think  there  is  more  hop«  for  him  in  education 
I  industrial  lines  than  any  other? — A.  1  t^houldsay  so:  yes. 
Do  you  think  he  is  improving  as  a  farm  laborer  to  any  great  ertentf — A.  If 
1  no.  that  wnuld  rather  imply  that  I  did  not  regard  him  as  efficient.  I  think 
eflScient  now,  as  much  s^>  as  he  ever  wa».  I  df>  n<  »t  think  he  has  made 
1  advancement. 

During  the  days  of  alavery  he  was  a  good  workman,  a  continuous  workman? — 
€*»,  sir. 

In  the  first  days  of  freedom  I  presume  he  was  jnut  as  good  a  workman,  but 
a  continnons? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  now. 

H©  has  more  disposition  to  loaf  than  foiinerly,  and  take  a  holiday? — A.  I  do 
rant  to  say  that  tiie  darkies  put  in  much  time  loafing.  I  do  not  think  they 
at,  but  they  do  not  work  as  closely  and  as  diligently  as  they  did  when  they 
slaves,  of  course. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Nor  as  intelligently?— A.  Nor  m  intelligently, 
(By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  do  not  »€3em  to  have  an  aml>ition  to  own  prop- 
-^A.  Some  do,  but  the  great  mass  do  not. 

These  men,  you  state,  are  f mining  on  the  tenant  plan.     Dij  they  ever  get  to 
their  own  farms? — A.  Occasionally  they  do. 
Free  from  mortgage?— A.  Yes. 

Do  they  get  into  debt  and  lose  these  farms?— A.  When  they  get  the  land  and 
t  free  froui  inortgago  they  are  very  loath  to  encumber  it, 
Tlieseare  small  farms?— A.  Yes." 
Do  they  raise  other  things  beside  cotton? — A.  Yes;  sorghum  and  potati^s 

So  they  get  their  living  from  the  land  independently  of  the  cotton  crop, 
h  is  the  money  crop,  do  they?— A.  They  could  do  it,  but  they  do  not  do  it, 
3  of  them  do;  the  most  do  not. 

Of  course,  the  happiest  condition  of  the  agricultural  clae-s  is  where  they  own 
'  own  homes  free  from  mortgage,  whether  whit*  or  bkw-k,  and  it  seems  to  me 
\a  the  ideal  situation  to  look  forward  to  with  reference  to  the  rentmg  class, 
►t  percentage  of  the  people  on  farms  in  Mississippi  own  their  own  homes  in 
-A.  1  could  not  answer  that,  bet'^ause  I  am  not  well  enongli  informed  about 
t  should  say  the  white  pe*jple  generally  own  their  own  homes. 

The  white  people? — A.  Ye,*. 

The  statement  was  made  in  Georgia  that  only  20  per  cent  owned  fanns  and 
^r  cent  rent  lands. 
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The  WiT2fBSS.  Of  the  whit«  piwpl^? 

Senator  Kylr,  Y^. 

A.  I  shonM  tint  be  willini?  to  make  that  statetai^t*  even  ujion  opi 
Mii*sti*8ipipi,     I  do  not  In'  V  trae, 

Q.  r By  Mr,  Smyth.)  yoa  think  a  majority  of  the  v, 

own  f^" '■■  "^■•jK^rty?— A.   .,  ^o, 

Q .  r  Uo  tTinKlirirai  •  in  planter  now,  this  year,  as  eon 

forn;-  -A,  I  think  it  1 

Q.  What  ha*  been  the  custom  heretofore  in  regard  to  the  spring  en 
they  hiive  t4>  borrow  money  from  the  factor? — A.  They  would  eiti 
br>rrow  money  or  j^et  their  merchant  to  siipplv  them, 

Q.  You  are  sj»eaking  now  of  the  whitt^  landlord? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Then  hn  in  turn  wonld  supply  the  tenants?^ — A.  He  in  tnm  \v< 
the  tenants. 

Q.  (By  S»?nator  Kyle-  )  Did  the  gixKl  prices  for  cotton  this  last  yea 
ont  in  that  regard?— A.  Yes;  no  doubt  abont  it — g<x)d  prices  for  eve: 
we  have  ha<l:  cattle  have  been  sold  at  good  price**,  and  sheep  have  be 
pretty  gi>t  k1  orices.  Cattle  are  a  c^/uunodity  that  has  never  been  is 
with  us  until  recent  yeari*. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  D  >  the  tenants  iti  Mississippi  generally  hold  tl 
get  the  benefit  of  advances?— A.  No.  sir.  I  think  not;  it  is  jnst  as  it  u 

Q.  Quite  a  number  of  them  hold,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

i^.  (By  Senator  KvLE.)  What  i>erc^ntage  of  the  farmers  are  comi: 
their  vTOp  imm«^d lately  niU'Y  have^t' — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  i 
however,  to  gn^s^  at  it.  that  over  2r»  per  cent  of  them  do. 

Q.  Were  coiui»eHed  to  eell? — A.  Yes» 

Q.  A  good  many  of  theui  could  hold? — A.  Yen. 

Q,  ^By  Mr.  Sifl  yth.)  Tlmt  class  is.  of  course,  an  independent  class? 
I  thiuK  KO.  There  are  a  ^reat  many  peo])le,  of  course,  that,  no  matt 
prices  are,  are  improvident  people.  Of  course  there  is  a  large  per  cent 
of  pet>ple  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  higher  prices  or  anything  els< 
anytbing  for  a  rainy  day.  My  observatir»n  is  that  more  iki<  tple  in  the  a 
money  than  I  have  known  to  have  it  li€^f  ore.  My  business  is  such  that  ] 
to  me  seeking  an  opportunity  to  make  a  little  loan  of  money,  I  havi 
apprf>ach  me  in  that  wa^y  that  I  would  not  have  thought  had  any 
course  that  is  jtist  the  neighborhood  around  there. 

Q.  That  wanted  U*  loan  money?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R  vTCHFoiui.)  From  that  you  judge  thecondition  of  the 
erally  is  ininro \ing? — A.  Yes.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  of 
tionrt  that  1  nave  not  thought  about  before.  I  will  answer  them  as  ti 
me.  and  put  in  my  opinion  of  the  different  matters  as  they  appear  to 
home. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  mortgages  on  the  farms.     Have  you  any  reason 
to  th* '  number  of  farms  in  your  county  that  fire  fovered  with  mortgag 
sir:   1  have  but  little  information  on  that,     T  kntjw  a  g»x>d  many 
mortgages. 

Q.  (By  S^^nator  Kyle.)  For  what  purfjose  da  they  give  mortgages 
givo  moi-tgageH  and  Itorrow  money  tu  carrj'  on  their  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchfohi>.)  Mortgages  are  not  always  the  sign  of  hai 
they?— A,  I  think  not,  sir. 

(^.  You  spoke  about  the  plantation  store.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
details  of  that  more  fully. — A,  Well,  sir,  a  plantation  atore  is  a  store  * 
tation.  The  landlord  generally  owns  and  t>perates  the  store  and  a^ 
laborer  hi^  sui)plieB, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  It  is  a  general  store?— A.  Sometimes  it  is  a  ge 
but  I  would  say,  strictly  spe-aking,  a  plantation  store;  it  is  just  simpl 
per^pl*.*  *)n  the  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford,)  Does  the  laborer  get  crtidit  there  for  his 
until  the  crop  is  marketed? — A.  Yea, 

Q.  Without  a  mortgage?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  any  other  s^eciirity?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  obliged  to  deal  at  that  store?  For  instance,  can  he  go  to  th 
tation  atore  ancl  deal  there  if  he  wants  to  do  so  without  any  iht^rfer 
part  t  'f  the  landlord? — A.  I  supijose  he  could  if  he  had  outside  security 
ute?^  of  MissisKippi  give  the  lancUord  a  lien  on  all  crops  produced  by  V 
secnre  the  HUpply  dealers,  rents,  and  soon.  That  gives  him  credit  wi 
lord  at  all  times,  and  he  would  not  have  that  credit  were  he  a  man  \ 
with  the  hfcudlord. 
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For 

Is,  r.: 


Till 


indlord  Jihotild  for    i  f  flour, 

nf  life,  would  t>i'  A  there 

\.  I  do  not  know  WiM  t..,  .  ..r    ,..-1*1.1  *- .  i ---ij^-d  to  do 

iiBonts  would  he  snc^h  tliat  they  would  ahncK^  compel 


_\  -   to  pricej*:  What  ctiii  yoa  t<?ll  us  conceniiiig  the  ctmi  of  i$taple  articles, 

T  -  ■  I  nee,  flour,  meats,  coffe*?.  in  those  plantation  stores? — A.  I  could  not  tell 

it,    I  do  not  know  what  anybody  does.    I  can  tell  you  my  practice  with 

to  my  own  iK*ople. 

1  til  118  yonr  practice. — A.  I  furnish  my  people  on  my  lands  I  work  at  home 

ifih  prices,  just  what  I  have  t^^  pay  for  the  goods,  and  they  pay  10  per  cent  on 

Cost  nrice»  you  mean?— A.  Co^t  price;  yes. 

Are  these  prices  chcax>er  than  the  prices  generally  prevailing  in  the  city? — 
can  not  tell  you  about  that,  I  generally  buy  as  cheaply  as  any  man  could, 
>urse. 

( By  Mr,  Smyth.  )  You  buy  wholesale?— A,  Yeft— I  would  not  say  that,  Some- 
s  I  call  do  better  at  country  stores  than  in  the  city.     Wherev»^r  1  can  Iniy 

for  my  people*  M  •-  ■  >^^;ipest  1  get  it,  and  then  add  li>  per  cent  to  the  c*»*ft  of 
r  interest  <»n  t  1      That  keeps  me  even  with  tlieni,  and  occasionally  a 

w  slipt*  out  an  >  some  losa.     I  do  not  attempt  t^i  make  a  profit. 

(Bv  Senator  Kylm,>  You  have  got  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  a  man  for  your 
V — A.  Yei5. 

{By  Mr.  Ratchford, >  So  far  as  you  kn<>w,is  that  the  practice  that  in  gen- 
y  followed  in  vour  neighlxirh<x»d  bv  other  landlordft? — A,  I  do  not  know.  Fir, 
chat. 

There  ia  not  any  system  of  issuing  rations  by  the  landowner,  is  there? — A, 
sir. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth,  j  Tlit-re  are  nf*t  many  farm  hand.*^  in  your  State  hired  V>y 
nonth.  are  there?    It  is  mostly  the  tenant  RyHtem?— A.  T^tnant  system. 

You  were  j^fiH^aking  a  while  ag^i  about  the  tH>lore<i  ]ieople  having  a  tendency 
jck  to  the  towuf*  and  cities.  Do  they  acciiiiiulate  pruperty  therv?— A,  No;  1 
ot  think  they  do,  much. 

When  they  do  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  sell  it? — A.  Yes, 

They  hold  on  to  it?— A.  Ye8.  Now.  in  the  little  town  I  Uve  in  tht^re  are  a 
I  many  colored  people  who  own  homes  tliere,  hmull  honses,  cabins  only.  They 
ilow  about  liorroAvmg  any  money  and  mortgaging  their  little  homes  when  they 
me.     That  i^  ray  observation  with  them. 

(By  Mr.  RATf/HFORD.)  Do  the  farm  laborers,  a8  a  rule,  whool  their  children 
reen  the  Heaf^«>na  of  crop  raising? — A.  Yes.  The  hcIum iIk,  I  think,  are  taught »o 
h  in  the  winter  time  and  »*>  much  in  the  8unmier,  %vhen  it  is  c<inveuient  for 
:*hildren  w^ho  are  on  the  farms  to  go  to  school. 

(By  Mr,  Smvth.)  When  the  crops;  are  laid  by?— A.  When  the  cvopH  are 
by, 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  in  that  way  they  have  opportunities  in  the 
I  try  to  get  a  common-e^chixtl  educati<in?— a".  Yes, 

And  at  the  i^amp  time  a'^Ki^t  tjii  the  farm?— A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

(By  Si^nator  Kykk,  )  What  \h  paid  by  the  month  Ui  fanu  hefperw  when  y<ni 
that  way?— A,  I  jshould  fcitay  from  |6  to  |15  a  month. 

And  found? — ^A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchfurd)  Do  the  wages  vary  as  between  white  and  colored 

where  the  skill  is  ecjiial?  That  is  to  tsay,  will  the  colored  man  receive  the 
e  rate  of  wages  on  the  farm  an  the  white  man.  where  all  other  things  are 
il? — A.  Yes.  If  there  1.*^  any  difference,  1  do  not  know  it.  There  maybe  some 
p  difference  in  favor  of  the  colored  man.  1  think  as  a  general  thing  peciple 
rather  hire  colored  men. 

.  *  By  Mr,  Smyth.)  As  a  rule  he  make**  a  better  tenant? — A.  He  makes  a  bet- 
servant. 

.  Do  you  have  cotton  mill w  at  WesHon? — A.  Yes;  and  at  Natchez,  Meridian, 
then  the  Stonev^all  Jackson  mill« — I  do  not  know^  what  the  name  <  »f  the  little 
n  i«  that  has  grown  up  around  it  there.  Some  Northern  people  came  down 
e  and  started  a  mill,  and  a  towii  has  gi'ow^n  np  there.  The  name  of  the  null 
a  own  as  the  Stonewall  Jackaon  mill— and  then  the  Y'ocona  mills. 
.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  these  milLs?^ 
t  am  not. 

.  You  do  not  know  ht>w  much  cotton  they  consume? — A.  No,  sir:  I  do  nrit.  I 
e  a  general  idea  about  it  that  I  gather  up  in  a  general  way,  but  1  know  notli- 
ahottt  the  details. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth  J  Have  you  any  laws  in  Misvsmsippi  ref^lating  th 
labor,  or  a^^es^  at  wliich  chiUlren  should  he  oin ployed?— A.  No,  fidr. 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Hatch  ford,  )  Have  you  compulsory  school  laweV^A.  N 

Q,  Do*  you  believe  such  laws  t  night  tu  be  iu  eiistemre?^ — A*  Oh,  well 
think  I  do.     I  do  not  believe  I  am 

Q.  (Interrupting^.  >  Have  you  any  shop  or  factory  inspection  laW8? — J 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth/)  Do  you  think  these  laws  tend  to  decreftse  the  I 
laiUs?— A,  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  why  they  whould.  If  there  is  any  n 
I  flhould  have  an  opinion  of  that  «ort  I  du  not  know  it. 

Q,  Yon  do  not  think  capital  m  attracted  to  Misainsippi  because  of  tl 
of  these  laws? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyi.e.)  The  factory  can  operate  as  many  hours  a 
wants  to  under  the  present  law— U  honrn  if  it  wantii  to?— A.  Ytn*. 

(2,  III  the  cities  and  townn  of  the  State  ai*e  the  hours  observe<i  for  th 
men  10  hour*  a  day?— A,  Ye8;  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  cities  of  your  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  ac«iuainteil  with  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  your  \ 
No,  sii*. 

Q,  (^By  Senator  K  yle.  )  You  don*t  know  what  the  hours  are  in  conne 
fiic tones?— xV.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATonFORO.)  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ages  at 
cliildren  are  usually  admitted  into  the  factones? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  nc 
see  theni  there  at  w*irk.  I  suxpos**  they  are  from  10  years  old  upwa 
of  them  are  tiuite  Kiuall  I  know. 

Q.  White  labor  in  employed  in  factoriee,  is  It  not? — A.  Yes*.  I  do 
any  fac:tory  in  thiH  State  that  employs  colored  ]abor. 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  labor  and  confinement  for  11  and  12  hours  e 
injurioua  to  the  ])hysical  ^owth  and  develox^ment  of  the  child? — A. 
would  be.     1  think  that  is  too  long, 

Q.  Yoti  think  it  should  be  regulated  bylaw  or  otherwise? — A,  I  believ 
Wj  regulati'd  by  law.  Of  course,  aa  I  have  said  l>pfore,  these  economic 
I  have  not  thought  alwmt  much.  I  believe*  thouj^h,  that  there  ouKlit  i 
restrictions  alrout  the  length  of  time  children  are  worked  in  fa<?torie8. 

Q,  But  no  restrictions  as  to  age? — A.  1  do  not  know  but  I  would 
restrictions  alxnit  the  a^^e,  to*>;  but  1  shoulcl  not  be  as  much  in  favor  of 
I  tliiiik  the  chiblien  in  th*^  factory  ought  to  have  some  time  for  rccreati 
and  some  mental  aTid  laoral  training. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyi.k.)  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  nu 
months  a  year,  for  instaiice?— A.  Not  so  clt>8e. 

(^.  (By  Mr*  RATciiFoiir).)  At  pret^nt  the  children  have  little  or  n< 
nities  for  education » have  they? — A.  I  think  not, 

C^.  Unless  they  atteuil  night  school  or  si>methingiif  that  sort? — A.  E 
in  my  opinion,  is  interest  etl  in  everj'  child  growing  up  in  the  communit 
he  lives.  I  do  not  believe  that  idea  is  coniiisteut  with  putting  them  into  t 
and  working  them  all  the  time  that  it  is  po^'sible  for  them  to  work  I 
ought  to  have  8omi^  time  for  advancement  and  mental  training,  un  *ra. 
and  physical  training. 

tj.  That  als<i  applies  to  the  other  sex.  does  it? — A.  Yes. 

y.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH,)  Then  you  would  favor  a  comptdnory  school  law 
you,  so  as  to  force  chiltlren  to*  go  to  schooL  and  to  compel  jw*rent.s  to 
to  school  under  the  working  age? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  thi  not  belief 
say  that  exactly, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  think  if  they  had  a  law  forbidding  the 
over  half  a  day,  or  iKirt  oi  a  year,  they  would  probably  go  to  &chcK>i  the 
time? — A.  Yesi  that  is  about  tbe  idea  I  have  had. 

O.  ^By  Mr.  RATCiii-'OiiD.)  Have  ymi  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  prope 
a  days  work  f<>r  children  in  the  fac tones?  Should  it  lie  8  hoars,  11 
hours,  or  should  it  be  even  H  or  12  hours  for  part  of  the  year,  and  < 
school  term  no  work  at  all  for  the  chiUlren?— A.  I  have  never  had  any  i 
ill  working  cliildren  in  an5^  sort  of  work,  !»ut  just  from  my  feelings  of 
and  mv  general  interest  in  chihli-en  1  should  say  that  children  ought  u 
more  than  4  or  5  hoars  a  day— 5  or  *:>  hours,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  But  you  have  no  plan  t(^  suggest? — A-  No.  birj  ; 
hut  tluit  opinion  is  not  worth  anytldn^,  because  1  liave  not  had  any  i 
that  would  give  me  any  intelligent  opinion  abimt  it. 

(^.  You  are  not  well  advised  about  the  conditions? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfurd.)  In  a  general  way,  have  you  formed  any 
the  ;ige  at  which  they  should  he  admitted  to  work?— A.  Well,  no.  sir:  1 
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s  an  offhand  opiiii<iu  about  it.     I  would  not  admit  a  child  into  these  facto- 

uder  12  or  14  vears  old. 

f By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  is  one  other  point  you  have  not  covered  yet; 

s  the  raising  of  eereaLs  and  stock  by  the  farmers  of  Mississippi.    I  notic<^ 

the  reportfl  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off 

e  past  10  years  in  the  amount  of  cereals  and  stock  raised  by  farmers,  and 

^ou  import  sonit*  of  the  things  that  might  be  ^own  by  the  farmers.    Is 

lecaui^  the  peoplt^  have  given  their  attention  entirely  to  cotton  growing? — 

;liiiik  sij;  yes. 

Dt>p>Tiiding  upon  the  money  derived  from  that  to  purchase  these  other 

!i? — A.  The  idea  is  that  they  can  make  cotton  to  buy  mules  easier  than 

^an  raise  mules. 

[a  it  not  possible  for  the  farmers  to  diversify  their  industry  in  such  a  way 

Illlike  it  very  i>rf  jfitable?— 'A.  I  think  so.    I  do  not  think  the  idea  that  raisini,^ 

a    to  buv  mules  is  easier  than  raising  mules  is  correct,  but  it  seems  t*j 

il. 

W^hat  is  a  mulu  worth  when  it  is  raised? — A.  (Generally  with  us  we  aro 

g  all  the  way  from  SW  to  $100  for  mules.     You  pay  $125  for  an  extra  goo<l 

What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  mule?  I  think  Colonel  Livingston  gave  as  his 
ical  ejcperience  that  it  cost  $15  to  raise  a  mule  ready  for  the  plow? — A'.  I 
d  say  |20  to  $2<j.  Colonel  Livingston,  I  fear,  put  the  price  a  little  too  low. 
■,ee,  unless  a  man  owns  his  own  jack,  it  takes  $8  to  $10  to  start  with. 
Soppose  it  cost  |S5  to  raise  a  mule  ready  for  the  plow,  it  seems  to  me  it 
1  be  a  profitable  industry  for  the  farmer,  aside  from  the  cotton  crop. — ^A.  I 

la  the  land  a*lapted  to  wheat  and  com? — A.  It  i3  adapted  to  com,  but  not 
eat.    We  can  ^ow  wheat  some;  oats  is  a  surer  crop  with  us  than  wheat. 
Oats  and  com  can  l»e  raised  successfully? — A.  Yes. 

And  can  not  the  farmer  also  have  a  few  milch  cows  and  steers? — A.  Yes, 
said  a  while  ago.  tlu'  cattle  industry  is  looked  after  a  good  deal  more  now 
formerly,  because  cuttle  are  bringmg  a  good  price.  They  are  being  intro- 
l  ill  OUT  country— the  Durham  cattle.  Jerseys  were  brought  in  there  year« 
md  our  country  U  well  stocked  with  them.  You  will  find  milch  stock  all 
g-h  Mi.ssis«i]jpi  as  r»f ten  as  you  will  find  them  anywhere.  But  in  recent 
farmers  have  jjfottcii  onto  the  idea  that  they  want  good  steers,  beef  cattle, 
and  stock  to  get  a  larger  breed  of  cattle;  and  Durham  is  being  introduced 

The  complaint  of  the  agriculturalists  is  that  after  disposing  of  the  money 
there  in  not  more  than  enough  left  to  settle  grocery  bills  and  living  expenses 
e  family.    I  can  refidily  see  now  that  is  the  case  when  a  man  raises  nothing 

money  crop,  but  we  have  passed  through  the  same  experience  in  our  North- 
r>untry,of  course  depending  entirely  on  the  raising  of  wheat,  and  from  that 
ig  oati,  corn,  and  .'ill  food  and  necessaries  for  the  family. — A.  There  is  this 
[it.  There  are  s- 1  many  engaged  in  agriculture  in  all  competitive  crops  that 
do  not  generally  make  a  great  deal  over  what  it  costs  to  produce  the  stuff, 
here  U  not  much  to  lay  by  anyway. 

But  I  refer  to  cott<  m  as  a  money  crop,  and  to  raising  enough  on  the  farm  to 
y  f*>Wl  for  huTrii^  use:"— A.  I  think  we  had  throughout  my  section  of  Missis- 
about  hh  j^ood  a  cfitton  crop  as  there  was  anywhere  in  the  United  States  thi.s 
I  think  it  was  bet  ter  there  than  almost  anywhere  else.  Our  crop  was  made 
less  money  than  ever.  We  made  that  with  the  idea  that  we  were  only  going 
t  5  cents.  Our  cotfim  hands  and  all  labor  was  furnished  upon  the  idea  that 
»ou3d  have  to  well  tlic  crop  at  about  5  cents.  Some  of  my  own  laborers  came 
d  bought  a  year's  snjiply  with  a  bale  of  cotton;  food  was  cheap;  flour  was  not 

meat  was^well,  f  do  not  know;  we  bought  meat  mighty  cheap,  and  wo  did 
ive  them  much  in  the  way  of  luxuries,  and  the  result  was  when  that  went 
^und  that  we  had  ii  crop  that  was  paying  us  from  6f  up  to  9  cents  that  we 
■ted  to  tiell  it  at  5  cents,  and  the  result  was  there  was  a  somewhat  prosx)erouti 
tion  with  us. 

(By  Mr,  Ratchpord,)  Do  you  sell  your  cotton  direct  to  the  manufac- 
s?— A.  Ko,  air. 

It  is  sold  to  the  middleman  or  agent,  is  it? — A.  The  cotton  is  now  generally 
o  exiiorters.  No,  m\  It  goes  to  New  Orleans.  We  sell  at  home  to  anybody 
svill  come  and  buy.  Sometimes  the  mills  will  send  a  man  to  these  interior 
s  and  buy  cotton  and  ship  directly  to  the  mills.  Sometimes  it  is  shipped 
to  these  cott^i^n  fjictoTH. 
Is  it  sometimes  t^uld  to  agents  or  middlemen? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr, Smyth.)  You  sell  toth©  highest  bidder?— A.  We  sell  t 

who  give**  the  most  moTiey  for  it. 

Q.  You  ftre  not  intert*8terl  in  what  he  di>es  with  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  thiH  share  nystinn  does  the  landlord  settle  with  his  tenant  a 
period  of  the  year  and  then  take  the  crop  and  dispose  of  it  Int^r? — 
thein  do,  I  never  do  that.  1  sell  my  crop  as  »Don  as  1  get  it  and  set 
my  laborers,  but  m^me  of  them  do  the  other  way.  They  will  pay  i 
market  prices  for  tlie  cotton. 

Q.  And  either  hy>ld  or  sw^ll  it?— A.  Either  hold  or  sell  it.  I  have  nev 
cotton — never  did  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  are  nut  getting  II  cents? — A.  I  got  U  cents  for  m^me  of  it  beca 
not  get  ri<l  of  it  anj*  sooner. 

Q/  (By  Senator  Kyle,  >  The  rale  i»,  you  think,  to  get  as  good  prices  a 
ning  of  the  Heason? — A.  Yes. 

di-  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  conditions  in 
are  better? — A.  Than  they  have  l>een  for  several  years,  I  would  nc 
because  when  we  got  20  ami  95  cents  a  pound  we  did  very  nicely  bj 
We  are  paying  a  pretty  high  proportion  now  on  all  sorts  of  suppl 
advance  ui  prices. 

Q.  But  still  there  is  a  general  improvement? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so 
think  anylxKly  will  deny  that  nropusitioD. 

Q.  (Bv  MrrRATcUFORD. )  Where  tht^  farm  labor  is  paid  by  the  mo3 
wages  advanced  in  any  proiK>rtion  to  the  advance  in  cotton  and  the  ne 
life? — A.  I  do  not  think  t*o.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
working  for  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  All  working  on  the  share  system?— A.  All  wor 
ghare  system. 

(4.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  earlier  in 
mf>ny  that  they  received  from  $6  to  $15  a  month. — A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  not  generally  done?— A,  No.  sir;  it  is 
that  you  find  men  wi>rking  for  wages  on  the  farm.     That  is  my  t 
about  it. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Memphis.  Tenn.,  Mardt 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  J.  R.  GODWIN, 

Ptuni^r,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  snhcommission  of  the  United  States  Indtistriiil  Commission 
Pt^al)«»ily  Hotel  at  H).07  a.  m. .  S^^nator  Kyle  presiding.     Mr.  J.  R.  Godw 
Memphis,  Tenn. ,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.32  a.  m.^  and,  being  t 
testihed  as  follows: 

Q,  (By  8*^nator  Kyle.)  You  may  give  your  name,  address,  and  vo4 
J.  R.  Ckidwiii,  Mr^mphi-s.     I  will  mtve  to  give  my  vocation  as  a  farmer  : 

t^.  (By  Mr.  Bmyth.)  Where  do  you  live?— A.  My  home  is  out  7  luili 
city.     I  am  really  living  here  at  the  hotel  now. 

Q,  You  live  in  Tennessee? — A.  Yes;  I  live  in  Tennessee, 

Q .  W  h at  d<  >  you  pi  ao t^ — eotto n?  A, — Wei  1 , 1  do  not  plan  t  cotton  for  m 
I  am  running  a  stock  farm  out  there »  and  my  suri'lws  land,  what  I  do 
cultivate  in  com  and  hay  and  grfi^,  I  rent  out  to  tenants,  and  the  bul 
planted  in  cotton. 

Q.  How  many  tenants  have  you?— A.  I  think  I  have  about  IS. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  many  acres  of  land? — A.  Abtuit  l,< 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  much  land  do  these  tenants  cultivate  to  th 
A.   Well,  they  cultivate  fi'om  25  to  50  acres. 

Q.  Htiw  many  acres  to  the  plow?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  so  ir 
the  plow  as  I  could  aliotit  mules — that  is,  I  and  2  mule  crop.  A  man  tha 
fTitm  2i}  to  25  acres  will  have  1  plow  animal.  If  they  cialtivate  4U  to  5U 
have  2  plow  anlnials. 

Q.  How  many  ficres  of  cotton  to  the  plow?— A,  Well.  I  say  about  15 

Q.  What  will  that  land  :;ield?— A.  W  e  calculate  an  average  of  abot 
3  acres. 

t^.  (By  Senator  KvLE.)  Where  is  your  land  located?— A.  About  7  no 
the  city,  in  Shelby  County.    It  is  on  the  Wolf  River. 
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oiiunchaa  the  Yazoo  bottom?— A.  Not  quite.  I  have  ftome  laiKl  that 
xliiee  as  mtich  a»  the  Delta. 

Jy  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  plant  cotton  in  the  bottom  lands? — A*  Yes,  and  on 
s,  too:  a  p<jrtion  of  the  land  on  the  bottom  and  a  wirtion  on  the  hills. 
ou  rent  land  to  tenants  on  shares? — A.  No,  sir,  I  rent  for  cotton:  ueTor 
y  other  way. 

that  cotton  land  bi4.stMl  on  the  acre? — A.  Yes;  it  is  ba^  d  m\  the  acre  or  on 
;e.  If  I  have  a  pW'o  of  20  or  25  acres,  and  the  charHcter  of  the  land  is 
;ood.  they  pay  me  2  V»ales  of  cotton,  and  if  it  is  40  or  ^A)  acres  of  pretty 
nd  they  pay  me  4  bales  of  cotton.  I  have  1  tenant  there  that  has  alxmt 
-fiiTe  acres  of  laud:  it  is  pretty  fine  land,  but  he  only  pays  4  bale»  of  cotton, 
^s  according  to  thi>  character  of  the  land  that  they  rent. 
5y  Mr.  R  atchfc  mn. )  In  your  case,  then,  you  do  not  Biipply  the  implenients 
trials  with  which  to  wort  the  farm;  the  tenant  supplies  it,  does  he?— A. 
ley  supply  everythiniLf, 
on  supply  the  house*^  to  live  in? — A.  Yes. 

3y  Mr,  Smyth.)  And  firewood? — A.  Free  water  and  free  wood-  all  the  wood 
ant.  Of  course  they  have  to  cut  the  wood  and  haul  it.  They  have  acres 
►er  land  where  they  k*  t  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel. 

ow.  h*nv  do  they  jeret  advances?  How  do  they  supply  themselvef*  for  the 
'  year?— A.  Some  of  *them  have  credit  at  the  stores.  Stnne  of  thetn  have 
n  the  city.  They  come  here  and  get  what  supplies  they  need.  I  prefer 
they  can  do  it. 
hey  pay  in  the  hiW  after  the  crop  is  gathered? — A.  fen.  Of  course  the  law 
neisee  gives  me  a  lien  on  the  crops  for  renting  to  them,  and  they  have 
where  tuey  can  get  it  and  get  the  supplies  elsewhere.  (Jf  course  it  pves 
i  trouble.     I  only  have  to  collect  the  rent  then. 

ou  generally  do  not  waive  the  lien? — A.  Rather  than  waive  the  lien  I  pre- 
iiminh  the  actual  necessaries  of  life — that  is,  I  will  furnish  them  meat  and 
bile  they  are  at  work  on  the  crop.  Then  there  is  a  ^eat  deal  of  work  on 
i'e  that  I  pay  for. 

ou  hire  hands  by  the  month  to  do  that  work? — A.  No;  mostly  by  the  day, 
in<»st  of  that  work  done  by  tenants  on  the  place, 
hut  1^,  on  the  8tt»ck?~A.  Yes;  we  have  com  and  hay  crops. 
By  Mr.  RATCHnrntJ. )  What  rate  per  day? — A.  Fifty  v^^nU. 
nd  this  50-cent-per'aay  labor  finds  itself,  does  it? — A.    i>s, 
BvMr,  Smvth.)  Mostly  colored? — A.  All  colored.     I  have  no  v^rhite  labor 
place  except  the  stipenntendent.     I  have  2  white  men  there.  I  t^*  li^>k after 
ry  l>usinesa  ami  1  for  thn  general  business  of  the  plantation.     liut  my  t^lan 
lose  tenants  i.h  first  U*  let  them  supply  themselves,  if  they  <  an  do  it,  over 
at  some  of  the  nei^hlK>ring  stores.     If  they  say  they  can  not  do  it,  then  I 
1  them  all  the  ahsiibite  mxiessaries.     I  say  to  them,  *•  N<  t\v,  if  y<  m  have  time 
r  crop  to  10 ve  to  work  for  me  I  will  pay  you  money  even*  Saturday  night, 
n  ean  liuy  what  you  want  to  with  it."    By  that  means  tl^if^ir  accnunts  are 
riall,  ami 'when  the  crop  is  made  they  have  a  very  simxU  account  with  me, 
I  want.     I  do  n'>t  kee]i  sapplies.    I  do  not  keep  any  Btnre,     I  do  not  want 
lish  anything:  do  not  want  to  sell  anything  at  all  if  I  can  avoid  it.     I 
o  sell  ii  plow  borne  or  mule  occasionally,  but  my  plan  isJf  1  can,  to  get 
nt  who  can  supply  himself  and  have  his  own  team  and  farniintr  ut^'U- 
rhatin  what  I  like,' 

fhen  the  crop  is  gathered,  do  they  sell  enough  to  pay  you  your  reutV — A.  I 
le  rent  in  cotton,  and  they  settle^the  bill  they  have  at  the  cotton  gin  and 
ly  me  the  rest, 

he  balance  of  the  crop  they  sell? — A.  Yes;  the  balance  I  liavr  Tiothini,^  to 
h. 

By  Senator  Kylr.)  Have  they  their  own  gin?— A.  There  is  a  jicin  in  the 
of hood. 

By  Mr.  R atchforp.  )  Is  that  system  more  advantageoun  to  t he  f ann  laborer 
he  system  of  furnishing  provisions,  or  crop  sharing,  for  instance? — A.  I 
better.  I  think  there  is  a  little  more  profit  m  working  'ni  nhjireH.  1  tliink 
little  more  profitable  to  me,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  trf>uble. 
By  Mr,  Smyth.)  You  mean  the  share  system  is  more  pre >ti table?— A.  Yes; 
[the  share  system  is  more  profitable  to  me,  but  it  i^  a  great  ili  al  more 
c*.  I  either  have  to  ]^M)k  after  it  myself  or  have  my  num. 
By  Mr.  RATCHFORt>« )  You  say  the  share  system  is  more  xn-ofitfthle  to  you- 
>t' understiind  that  you  practice  the  share  system?— A.  I  Kay  it  would  he, 
practiced  it;  Bome  years  ago  I  practiced  it.  From  that  exp*  rit^nce  1  may 
bat  it  would  pay  me:  certainly  when  cotton  is  at  the  present  i>rice,  it  would 
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pay  me  better  to  work  on  Hbaree  than  to  rent  my  Imid,  bat  it  givf*s  me  ] 
trouble  to  rent  it. 

Q,  From  that,  then  the  commission  may  infer  that  the  system  pra 
yon  iH  more  iletdrable  tt>  farm  lalxirers  than  oth^r  systems?— A ,  Yes:  I 
yea.  I  think  this  country  is  going  to  come — people  who  own  plauu 
coming — to  the  tenant  nystem.  What  I  want  is  to  get  the  l>est  tenants 
on  my  place.  I  am  building  good  honses^.  .supplying  them  with  the  bo 
can  get  there — niHutilly  good  well  water,  gr>od  pure  treestone  water, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  What  do  they  have  in  the  way  of  home  coml 
mle?^ — ^A.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  tenant.  I  have  some  tenants  1 
1  am  sur|)rised,  in  riding  aronnd  the  jilace,  to  eee  the  little  crop  of  tol 
IriHh  putiitoest  and  sweet  potatoes;  and  they  have  2  or  3  bog^. 

Q.  And  they  have  vegetable  gardenn?— A.  Yes;  they  raise  not  a  gre: 
of  vegetableH,  because,  a.s  a  rule,  crdored  people  do  not  care  for  vegetab 

Q*  Poultr3\  of  coarse? — A.  Yes;  they  raise  chickens  and  geese,  an( 
them  have  1  or  2  cows.  Then,  again,  yon  may  go  to  a  place  where  y( 
find  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Their  oasture  is  free,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  Their  garden  Kjiot  consists  of  nf>w  much? — A.  Of  about  half  an  a 
quarter  to  half  an  acre. 

Q.  That  is  also  fret^?~A.  That  i.s  silso  free,  and  I  furnish  them  the  ti 
naui*  to  put  the  paling  around  the  garden;  but  I  am  sorry  Ui  say  they  i 
bum  it  m  the  winter. 

Q.  And  your  profits  from  the  land  consists  of  the  2  bales  of  cotton,  as 
previously  in  your  te.stimony,  for  a  fann  of  40  ot5<»  acres?— A.  Twentv-1 
3  bales,  and  40  or  5<J  aore».  according  to  the  character  of  the  land,  4  pa 
pounds  weight. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  At  tbeend  of  the  season  do  they  get  ont  i 
rule? — A,  Y^'es;  they  do  on  my  place.    This  last  year  they  have  made  mi 

C^.  Are  they  comi>elled  to  sell  the  crop  immediately  on  harvesting  it^ 
not  think  so. 

(j.  They  can  hold  it,  some  of  them,  if  they  choose  to,  for  higher 
A.  Yes,  I  had  one  tenant  who  sold  the  last  hale,  1  think,  hist  week, 
course,  are  very  much  like  other  people  about  that.  A  great  many  whi 
not  pre.Hsed  for  money,  as  Mr.  Kyle  told  you,  will  take  the  cotton  to  in; 
sell  it.  They  do  not  t-are  to  take  the  risk  of  having  it  about  home.  Tl 
al>ont  the  cost  of  cotton,  and  they  sell  as  *;oon  as  it  comes  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R.\tchforl).)  Do  you  ever  buy  cotton  crops?— A,  No, 
rarely.  I  have  sometimea  honght  a  hale  of  cotttm  if  I  had  some  interest 
they  come  and  insist  on  my  buying  it;  but  I  do  not  like  to  do  it,  because  it 
arrive  at.  In  all  of  these  arrangements  with  labor  we  guarantee  that  tl 
will  have  good  treatment,  as  labor  ia  not  so  plentiful,  and  the  best  labo 
what  difficult  to  get  on  all  these  places,  even  as  near  as  I  am  to  Memp 
difficult  to  get  good  tenants  even  where  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Colored  tenants?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  had  white  tenants? — A.  I  nev*^r  had  white  tenants. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  hml  an  influx  of  colored  tenants  from  other  States' 
never  have  had  here.  They  do  not  come  in  here,  unless  they  may  coi 
Mississippi,  We  are  near  the  Mississippi  line,  and  they  come  across  si 
I  think,  from  the  northeni  portion  of  Mississippi:  but  the  labor  here  in 
you  know,  is  our  best  labor.  Young,  strong  men  come  here:  they  can  ^ 
pay  hero  than  we  can  afford  to  pav  them  on  the  farm.  We  get  the  old 
the  boys  and  the  women  and  the  children.' 

Q.  The  school  facilities  are  the  sanin  as  in  Miasisaippi,  are  they?  Wh 
schixkl  laws  of  Tennessee?— A.  I  think  tlie  school  laws  are  very  nearly 
as  in  Mississippi,  but  I  am  not  ptisitive  on  that. 

A.  Are  colored  schools  provided? — A.  Yes,  colored  st^hools  are  provic 
do  not  see  much  interest  taken  in  them.  I  do  not  think,  ont  of  the  15  o 
lies  on  my  place,  children  from  more  than  3  or  4  families  attend  scho*>l 
during  llie  year. 

Q,  They  have  the  pri\ile^  if  they  want  to? — A.  Y'es;  they  have  schoc 

Q,  Four  or  five  months  m  a  year? — A.  I  think  they  have  schools  t 
month  Hi. 

Q.  Tanght  by  colored  teachers? — A,  Y'es. 

Q.  Do  the  children  as  a  rule  engage  in  farm  work? — A.  Well*  in  the 
what  we  call  chopping  cotton,  after  cotton  comes  up.  and  next  cnltivatin 
and  children  work  until  the  hoe  work  is  done;  they  dif  the  lu»e  work  mai 
cotton,  and  then  they  do  not  do  anj^thing  else.     There  is  no  other  work 
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iien  until  tb^  ootton  matures  and  is  ready  to  pick  in  the  fall;  say  about  the 

idle  of  -  Vipy  commence  picking  cotton,  and  then  they  work  until  the 

on  <  lit. 

.  Tlu  ri  y  iiy-  ys '  n  ji.  n  U^ht  On  the  farm? — A,  Yes;  they  do  not  hnrt  themselvee, 
te  children  or  black,  either.    They  do  not  need  anV  law  to  keep  them  from 

.  Do  yon  have  a  dispos^ition  among  them  here  to  acquire  land  in  fee?— A.  I  do 
know  of  but  one  man  in  my  own  country  out  there  who  own»  land. 
,  Why  ift  this;  no  desire  on  the  part  of  colored  people  to  own  land? — A.  I 
[Viae  they  would  take  the  land  if  you  would  give  it  to  them,  but  they  do  not 
Q  to  do  it:  they  do  nt  it  neem  to  purcba.<e  land, 

.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  1^  thrn;  any  objection  to  selling  them  land  if  they  were 
ing  and  able  to  pay  fur  it?— A,  Well,  I  can  not  tell  yon  that*  I  would  not 
any  part  of  my  tract  of  land  for  them  to  settle  on.  I  may  say  that  very 
iklv? 

.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  you  sell  it  to  the  white  man?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
care  about  breaking  it  and  cutting  it  up  unlesvs  I  should  cut  it  up  and  sell  all. 
.  If  you  had  a  single  farm  and  wanted  to  dispose  tjf  it  you  would  a»  soon  sell 
ne  as  to  the  other? — A.  I  think  »o,  unless  there  waj*  some  local  ohjec^tion  to 
inless  there  was  fcsotne  tangible  reason  in  the  neighborhood  why  I  should  not 
to  a  colored  man:  but  iis  a  rule  mv  information  is  that  these,  where  they  own 
r  own  land,  make  better  citizens  than  where  tJiey  do  not. 
.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  More  conservative?— A.  Yes;  do  not  get  into  trouble 
1  the  neighbors  as  fre<juently  as  colored  people  who  do  not  own  land  and 
ready  to  move  at  any  time. 

.  (By  Mr.  Ratchforoj  Do  the  colored  farmers  as  a  rule  work  for  less 
ley  where  they  work  by  the  day  or  month  than  the  white  man?— A.  I  think 
sir.  There  are  t*o  few  white  men  who  work  out  in  my  conntn-'  that  I  am  not 
I  prepared  to  answer  that. 

.  What  are  your  principal  reanons  for  employing  colored  men  ejcclusively? — 
WeU,  the  class  of  white  men  that  offer  for  hire  out  there  as  a  mle  are  a  very 
y  class  of  men. 

'  You  employ  colored  men  because  you  believe  them  superior  on  the  farm? — 
L  think  they  get  along  better  working  together.  Now.  1  am  running  a  dairy 
there:  about  75  cows.  I  have  :i  mf^n  that  milk  and  do  nothing  else,  and 
tsionally  I  have  4  men.  I  have  been  trying  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  get  a 
te  man 'to  take  charge  of  that  and  look  after  it  and  assist  in  milking,  and  I 
iglit  2  men  from  Nashville,  but  I  could  not  get  men  to  till  the  place. 
,  What  wages  do  yon  offer  for  such  men?^^A.  Thirty  dollars  a  month. 
,  And  found? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  homes — 1  have  gitt  a  fr^e  house,  a  very 
fort<ible  house— for  him  to  live  in;  free  fuel  and  everything  of  that  kind.  He 
lishes  his  o^ti  provisions. 

.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now  tell  us  something  about  the  cost  of  growing 
on,  and  how  nmch  the  i>roducer  g*4s  out  of  it. — A.  I  have  figured  it  time  and 
in.  I  never  did  figure  to  my  own  satisfaction  very  clearly,  but  in  iny  coun- 
I  figure  it  costs  me  $5  an  acre  to  cultivate  cotton.  That  is,  Ihe  cultivation  of 
om  the  time  you  coiumencis  plowing,  breaking  your  land,  until  the  cotton  is 
by  in  July  or  August.    , 

.  (By  Mr.  Ratcbford.)  Cosfci  $5  an  acre?  Is  that  based  ux>on  the  present 
■  of  wage^  paid  to  farm  labor?— A.  Yes. 

.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Five  dollars  an  acre  for  cultivation?    Now,  how  about 
iting  and  picking?— A,  In  this  cnltivation  I  figure  planting;  I  figure  every- 
ig;  I  think  $0  an  acre  will  pay  for  the  .seed  and  pay  tor  all  tillage  of  the  soil 
n  the  time  you  commence  the  prepsiration. 
.  Tip  to  the  time  of  picking? — A.  Up  to  the  time  of  pickiuff. 

*  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  And  inclndmg  locking? — A.  No,  sir, 
.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  How  much  is  that? — A.  The  average  price  <^f  ]n eking 
there  is  TjO  cents  a  hundretl.     We  (.calculate  §8  a  bale  for  picking  Kf4>0  i>ounds 
eed  cotton - 

.  Fifty  cents  a  hundred?— A.  Yes,  air. 

.  How  much  to  the  aere? — A.  In  these  uplands  alxmt  3  acres  to  the  bjile, 
ic  land  will  make  a  half  Imle  to  the  acre,  but  the  average  of  Shelby  County 
*nd  will  require  H  acres  to  the  bale. 

*  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  That  would  increase  the  cost  of  raising  cotton  abont 
0  in  addition  to  the  $5  for  cultivation,  would  it  not?— A.  You  mean  the  I'ent 
be  land? 

.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  picking  is  how  much  an  acre? — A.  The  picking, 
calculat©  that  by  the  IIW)  imunds.    They  pick  out  the  cotton,  and  we  weigh 
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it  and  we  pay  thein  by  the  tOO  pounds— 50  cents  for  100  pounds  of  coti 
weed, 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Smvth,)  One-third  of  that  will  nuike  lintV— A.  Not  qi 
calculate  IJM)  i»nnd!*  of  seed  cotton  t*>  make  one  bale.  That  would 
pounds  of  Bf  ed  and  MH)  pounds  of  lint;  sometimes  it  will  take  a  third. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  llATrHFORD.j  How  many  ponndi?  of  seed  cotton  to  the  &< 
pay  50  cents  a  hundred  for  picking  seeil  cotton;  how  many  hundred  ] 
aeed  o:»tton  to  the  acreV — A.  About  ontj-third  of  1,0(X) — 53'i  i>oand3  of  se 
to  the  acre. 

Q.  At  50  cent^  a  hundred  that  would  be  $2.66  to  be  add^  to  the  $5  an 
of  ctiltivation.  making  $7.66  the  cost  to  raise  a  crop  and  pick  it. 

4 No  answer.) 
J*  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  It  has  to  be  ginned  aiter  that?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  Wiiat  is  the  co5t  of  lerinning?— A.  Tlie  customary  price^  if  I  do  ni 
the  biiKKiTijc  and  ties,  in  $2,50  a  bale— ♦jnu- third  of  that  to  the  acre. 

Q,  Eighty-three  and  one-third  cents  inorel* — A.  Yes,  sir, 

U,  That  won  hi  bo  $8.rH)  an  acreV— A.  I  think  you  may  add  to  that'- 
make  that  8^*  to  cover  the  hauling  of  the  cotton.  You  have  to  haul  i1 
field:  furtiish  a  team  and  rhnvcr,  and  if  you  have  many  pickers  you  ha' 
a  wagon  to  weigh  the  cotton,  and  in  all  probability  you  have  to  haul  i 
the  gin. 

Q.  It  i.s  about  another  dollar? — A.  I  think  so. 

U,  That  would  l>e  ^♦.50?— A.  Make  it  $J).50  an  acre. 

Q.  That  ifl  the  net  co&t?~-A.  Ye**. 

Q.  That  (iocH  nr»t  includ*^  the  expense  of  horse  feed? — A,  Yes^sir;  J 
does  the  way  I  tignve  it,    1  figure  by  thu  day's  w<jrk, 

Q.  How  much  rlo  you  get  off  thu  acre? — A.  We  get  one-third  of  a  bait 

Q,  That  is  177  poiinde  ot  lint  C4>tton  for  the  acre,  based  on  1 ,600  pom\ 
cotton  to  3  acres? — A,  That  is  right. 

Q.  That  would  give  the  ri>st  per  i>i>und,  five  and  a  fracti'm  cents, 
about  the  saitio  as  Mr.  Kyle  gave  us  as  his  estimate?— A.  It  will  do  thai 
figured  a  linndred  times  iu  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATt'iiFOEl>.)  Then  there  is  the  seed.  You  sell  the  seed?- 
sir;  we  8oll  the  seed, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Bmvth.)  At  what  price  di>  you  sell  the  seed?— A.  At  an  a 
20  centsVi  bushel. 

Q.  Then  on  an  acre  of  land  on  which  you  raised  53 'i  pounds  of  seed  coi 
ie  177  pounds  of  lint  and  350  poimds  of  seed;  and  allowing  S2  poun 
bushel  of  seed,  at  2i)  cents  a  bushel  it  would  net  |;2.40  per  acre  for 
deducting  this  from  the  cost  f>f  cultivating  the  tvcre  in  cut  ton,  which  y 
$9,50,  it  wonld  leave  §7,10  as  the  cost  of  raising  of  177  pounds  of  lint  cot- 
acre,  or  au  average  coat  of  4  cents  per  pound.  But,  I  miderstand,in  thi 
tion  you  have  allowed  nothing  as  interest  on  the  investment  or  rent  < 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Now,  in  thi3  delta  district  where  cott-on  is  raised  about  a  bale  to 
or5l')0  ijounds  of  Imt  to  the  acre  instead  of  177,  and  where  the  vield 
greater,  the  cost  of  raising  that  lint,  I  suppose,  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the  hil 
from  wliich  we  hav^e  made  this  calcalation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so,  I  li 
ha/1  any  experience  in  growing  cottcni  in  the  delta,  but  I  have  had  a  gre 
experience  vnth  people  that  do  grow  it  there.  I  was  20  years  here  in  t 
commission  business. 

Q.  It  costs  less  to  raise  cotton  per  pound  in  the  delta  than  in  the  hill  c 
A.  I  think,  unquestionably. 

Q.  Therefore  if  4  cents  is  a  fair  average  of  the  cost  of  raising  cotton  i 
country,  without  taking  into  conHidoratinn  the  rent  of  the  land,  it  ish 
cents  to  raise  it  in  the  delta?^A,  1  would  say  sw>.  We  have  always  fi^ 
way.  There  is  a  world  of  extravagance  about  that  delta  country  that ' 
have  in  the  hill  conntry.  It  seems  to  cost  the  people  more  ti>  live*  Wht^ 
pay  the  labor  higlier  prices — I  think  they  do  some — or  in  some  way  03 
cost^  more  to  run  u  plautufcion  than  on  the  hill. 

Q,  If  men  are  einployeil  on  tlie  share  svstem,  they  do  not  pay  more, 
get  more  because  the  profit  is  larger?— A,  Yes,  sir;  and  thc^y  spend  mor< 

Q,  Does  the  dcdta  cotton  sell  for  any  higher  price  than  the  cott^m  rati 
hill  country? — A.  Yes,  air;  it  is  longer  staple  and  better  export  cotton. 

Q.  How  much  higher? — A,  From  one-half  to  three-fourths  cent.  Yo 
gentleman  coming  before  you  who  is  a  cotton  buyer  here. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kvle.)  Tell  us  something  about  the  average  price 
for  the  last  4  or  5  years, — A,  I  do  not  remember  the  fignres. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  as  a  grower?— A,  I  got  about  the  average  price, 
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my  cotton  as  I  got  it.    If  the  nian  working  on  shares  came  in  with  2  bales  of 
•n.  I  t'lJiiltl  not  get  a  satisfactory  settlement  without  sending  and  selling  it. 
You  sold  last  fall?— A.  Yes.  sir. 
What  did  you  get?^A,  I  got  61  cents  for  the  first  I  sold  and  7f  cents  for  the 

The  year  before  what  did  yoti  get? — A.  I  got  an  average,  I  think,  of  about 
nts. 

That  is  for  1898  cottcin?— A,  Y^ed. 
HiAv  abr>ut  1H97?— A.  For  1897,  about  the  same  price. 

Ranged  about  the  name  for  weveral  years?— A.  No;  only  2  years.  Prior  to 
in  1896  it  was  higher,  and  Id  1895  it  was  still  higher  than  in  1896.  because  it 
\  smaller  crop. 

So  it  has  not  falleo  any  one  year  to  the  cost  of  production? — A.  No,  sir. 
It  ha8  left  jon  a  little  marjurin  each  year  between  the  cost  and  the  selling 
?— A,  I  think  so. 

You  think  you  eould  afford  to  raise  cotton  at  6  cents,  if  you  were  assured 
price? — A.  ft  would  make  a  reasonable  rent  for  mv  land  at  6  cents.  I  have 
retended  to  try  to  c ti  1  ti  va te  c o t  ton  with  hired  labor  for  the  last  4  years.  Four 
I  ago  I  did  a  ]ittk%  but  I  hav<^  since  abandoned  it  altogether.'  You  can  not 
i  to  cultivate  cotton  with  hiretl  labor  and  sell  it  at  5  or  5^  cents. 
Y^'ou  think  the  best  system  ij*  the  share  system? — A.  I  think  the  best  is  the 
It  system;  Ix^tter  for  I  lie  tenant  and  better  for  the  landlord. 
You  think  it  should  l>e  generally  adopted?— A.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
is  any  real  sense  in  any  otht^r  system.  One  reason  I  say  that  is  this:  You 
ip  less  witli  the  inople  when  you  rent  the  land  than  on  shares.  If  you  rent  on 
hart?  system,  you  undertake  a  supervision  of  cultivating  the  crop,  and  you 
h  how  tliey  are  managing  it:  they  feel  as  if  they  are  p»artners  in  it,  and  it 
times  bring!*  np  frietion.  They  feel  as  if  they  are  going  to  make  a  good 
and  ooght  not  to  be  interferfi!  with,  and  you  feel  they  are  not  doing  it  just  to 
»oTi.  \  (ui  are  more  likoly  to  get  up  friction  on  either  side  than  when  you 
the  land,  and  they  know  just  what  they  have  to  "pay  and  you  know  what  to 
:t.  All  you  know  about  in  to  seo  that  they  do  not  abuse  your  land  or  allow 
waHh  away.  an*l  that  is  a  small  thing,  if  you  treat  a  tenant  right  and  he 
s  to  stay  on  the  plare,  he  will  cheerfully  do  what  you  want  him  to  do.  If 
not  a  good  tenant  and  is  worthless,  the  only  remedy  is  to  get  rid  of  him  at 
nd of  the  year.  1  have  no  trouble.  I  have  not  been  inside  the  fields  of  some 
y  tenants  in  growing  season  for  5  years.  I  ride  along  the  road  and  if  I  see 
l  say  *'  OmmI  inorning."  That  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  them  until  they  bring 
rent  in.  I  liave  other  tenants  that  I  have  to  look  after  and  see  whether  they 
oing  to  make  the  rent  and  take  care  of  the  ground  and  the  family.  I  do  not 
a  tenant  oir  iny  pliMe  thiit  will  not  take  care  of  his  family  pretty  well. 
Under  yottr  tenant  system  >  ou  have  families  who  are  able  to  save  a  neat 
surlns  and  take  care  of  their  families  in  good  circumstances? — A.  I  do  not 
r  whether  '*  goc*d  cireumstaTires  "  would  express  it,  but  they  supply  them  with 
and  shoes  aiul  clothing  ami  keep  them  comfortable.  I  shoula  say  they  are 
ondition  to  keep  their  f am ilie.s  comfortable. 

As  if  they  were  laborern  on  the  street  in  cities? — A.  I  think  so.  When  they 
n  the  city  they  get  more  ]iav'.  but  they  have  to  pay  for  everything  in  the 
i  that  they  consume,  fuel  ami  water  and  everything  else,  while  in  the  coun- 
tiey  do  not  pay  for  anything  of  that  kmd. 

D<5  you  know  anything  almiit  the  manufacture  of  cotton?    Have  you  manu- 
irers  of  cotton  in  Tennest^ee?— A.  We  have  one  factory  here,  which  has  been 
unturtunate.     It  has  heen  a  failure  most  of  the  time,  and  the  investors  in  it 
lost  a  gold  deal  of  money.     I  never  was  interested  in  it. 
Not  running  now?— A.  I^^k 

(Bv  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble?— A.  I  think  they 
ed  It  wrong:  away  over  where  they  had  to  cart  fuel  and  everything,  and  I  do 
tMnk  the  management  wiim  i\h  ^ood  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  They  had  a 
teman  here  who  had  no  experience  in  cotton  spinning — working  that  par- 
ar  class  of  labor— and  they  liad  to  educate  the  men  in  the  first  place  to  man- 
it.  That  is  a  bad  scheme,  to  invest  capital  in  educating  men  to  manage 
al. 
The  lalx^r  was  all  white?— A.  Y'es,  sir;  they  never  attempted  to  work  colored 

From  this  lix^ality?- A.  No.  sir;  1  think  they  brought  it  from  elsewhere.  I 
'd  with  the  sn  pi  Tin  ten  dent,  and  he  told  me  he  was  bringing  labor  from  other 
ities  where  they  had  more  or  lens  training  in  that  particular  kind  of  labor. 

How  long  has  the  mill  been  shutdown? — A.  I  think  it  has  not  been  imnning 
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for  the  last  2  or  'A  jrears,  I  really  do  not  know  how  lonjg:  it  has  been  shnt 
6  or  8  years.  My  judgment  is  it  was  altogether  the  fanh  of  the  luanagen 
the  mill  had  been  properly  located  out  here  on  the  railroad  where  tbey  co 
had  switj-hing  facilitiea— — 

Q.  nutermpting; )  They  nsed  ci>al?— A.  Yes,  sir.     If  they  had  a  swite! 
could  run  the  coal  right  np  to  thf.^  boiler  room  and  had  the  raw  materi -^  - 
np  tit  the  mill  without  carting,  1  think  it  would  have  been  a  success,  v 
in  telligence  and  mauag^^d  by  aome  person  who  had  had  eipei  ience  and  v  .i. 
in  that  industry. 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  it  employ  when  rnnnrng?— A.  I  do  not  kE 
niJiny, 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Where  do  you  sell  your  cotton?— A.  Here, 

Q.  "to  whom? — A.  1  could  not  tell  you  thiit,  I  s-end  it  here  to  cotton 
commission  merchants,  and  they  ^'^ell  it  Honietimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to 

Q.  Where  do  they  sell  a-*  a  rule?— A.  I  think  they  sell  a  portion  t^ 
ftpinners  and  a  x)ortion  to  exporters. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  bales  are  sold  here? — A*  About  675 j 
brought  here  last  year.     I  am  not  positive  I  am  exactly  correct  in  that. 

Q.  That  naturally  brings  a  large  number  of  buyers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  &j  there  is  every  competition  in  the  sale  of  cotton?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  What  hajs  been  the  average  selling  price 
factors? — A.  For  what  time? 

Q.  This  pawt  winter  and  spring. — A.  I  think  it  ooened  here  at  about  iS 

i^,  La^tfall? — A.  Last  fall;  ye.s.  It  has  gradually  increased  in  value  n 
I  think  they  ar«;  getting  it  at  Jly^— middling  cotton, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  rfm>d  middling  would  be  worth  about  what?— -A 
Uf  or  9i. 

0.  (By  Senator  Ky^le.  )  What  does  the  comraiasioner  usually  charge  fc 
cotton?^ A.  About  2k  per  cent,  $L25  for  a  50<l-pound  bale.  For  abaleth 
bring  $50  the  cr«mniiPHion  man  would  get  $1.25.  in  round  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTtr.)  Could  cotton  be  scjid  here  by  the  fanner  without 
ing  commififiion  merchantB? — A.  Ob,  yea, 

6.  Sold  on  the  Htreet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bayers  vdll  hid  right  oil  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  S<*!iator  Kyle.)  Uet  enough  for  a  carload  almost  any  tim 
shouhi  think  so;  yes.  They  rarely  do  that.  The  cot  ton  bought  on  the  st 
is  as  a  rule  houglit  by  jieople  who  do  nothing  else  but  that,  and  they  \ 
the  cotton  and  put  it  in  a  warehouse:  and  sample  it  regularly  and  put  it 
factor's  table  to  sell  to  the  consumer.  That  is  the  way  it  was  done 
was  here  0  or  7  years  ago.  They  buy  a  little  under  the  market.  If  a  u 
oflf  the  wagon  he  expects  to  sell  at  one-Hixteenth  or  one-eightli  less  tl 
turned  it  over  to  the  factor  imd  went  into  t  lie  warehouBe  and  let  the  fac 
time  to  sell  on  the  market.  The  factor  eelk  to  your  advantage.  He  sells 
wht>  can  nay  full  prit^e  to  get  what  they  want.  The  man  who  buys  on  tl 
will  usually  get  40  to  50  bales  together  and  pot  them  on  the  fatrt^ :>r'8  tablt 
to  the  exi>oii^fr  or  the  agent  of  the  eastern  spinner  or  somebody  who  buys 
quantities. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Mi-^MPHis.  Tenn.,  MarehMi 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  E.  W.  POETER. 

Cation  Hrokei\  MvmphiH,  Tcftn. 

The  subcomraisaion  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in 
lors  of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  10.07  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  M] 
Porter  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12.12  p.  m.,  and.  being  first  dul 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (B\^  Senator  KYLE.)  You  may  give  your  full  name  and  pQst-office  a( 
A.  E.  W.  Porter,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Q-  What  is  yoiu'  business?— A.  Cotton  broker. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  something  aljout  tlie  cotton  business  you  are  c< 
with?  You  are  a  broker.  Have  y*>u  been  employed  as  such  many  years? 
bnsinoss  is  buying  cotton  here  for  shipment  tn  otlier  points. 

Q.  You  bu3'  from  farmers? — A.  From  factors  almost  entirely.  They 
commission  merchants,  you  understand,  and  I  buy  from  them  for  the  ci 
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(By  Mr.  Smyth,  )  Yon  do  not  buy  from  the  street?— A.  No;  I  would,  but  it 
»re  trouble.  „     ,  .  ,     , 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  farmer  sell»  to  the  factor?— A.  He  ships  to  the  fac- 
>r  sale  on  commission;  the  factor  takes  the  samples  and  spreads  them  out  on 
ible  in  lot«»  and  buy  by  siimpl©  from  liiiu. 

Ynur  biii?iness  is  that  of  brokBr?— A.  I  buy  hire  and  sell  to  mills  in  th*'  Eai*t 
n  Eurojie. 

Tlie  iitivrintage,  then,  to  the  farmer  ^elliuK  tii  the  factor  is,  he  bunchi  s  it  in 
'quantities?— A.  Naturally. 

Yon  have  orders  f*>r  5W  or  l.fXW  i>r  o4J<H)  bale8,  and  you  can  take  it  in  large 
tities  from  tli«^  fricUir?— A,  Exactly. 

You  prefer  doing  that  to  buying  at  retail  from  the  farmer? — A.  Yes. 
And  he  reaps  an  advantaf?e  in  ^f^ttinj^  a  lari^er  price  for  the  load?— A.  Yes, 
Then  it  ii*  an  advantage  to  the  faniier  to  employ  the  factor?— A.  I  tliink  so; 
nd  question.  ,       ^,  ,.-,...   ^ 

S<:>.if  a  farmer  has  only  1  or  2  bales,  he  may  be  able  to  consolidate  it  into 
-bale  lot?— A.  YeH.  ^^  .^  ^  ,      ^ 

You  buy  more  than  von  would  do  in  pirkmR  up  o  or  10  bales  here  and 
f?— A.  You  understand 'the  situation  m  well  na  I  do.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Where  do  you  find  a  market?— A.  We  find  a  market  in  all  the  cotton'SpinniTi^ 
rms  of  the' world— all  through  Massac  hn  set  In,  Rhode  Island,  ConniMtieut. 
ida,  Liverpool.  I *n  the  C«mtinent.  and  we  Winild  liave  a  great  outlet  fi**-  eotton 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  if  it  were  not  for  the  prohibitive  lrei^:t  i  rates. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Tell  us  about  that— about  the  Carolinasand  O^ori^ni.— A, 
freight  rates  are  59  cents  a  hundred. 
What  is  it  to  Lr*well?— A.  tyT)^  cents. 

So  it  actuallvco«ts  more  ^>  transport  to  the  Southern  than  to  the  Northern 
Cf^A.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  eoidd  send  cotton  right  through  Charlotte, 
,,  and  export  to  Liverpool  for  42  cents  when  it  would  cost  59  cents  to  stop  in 
■lotte.  ,  .  ,  ,         ,       «     *     ^» 

(By  Senator  KVLE.)  You  mean  42  cents  to  Liverpool  from  here?— A.  \es, 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  ixjint  of  shipment?    Pinners  Point?— A.  Pinners 

Shipped  from  Norfolk?— A.  Shipped  from  Norfolk. 

( By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  do  yon  explain  that?— A.  I  do  not  know  how,  but 
jiverpxil  rate  is  competitive  and  the  rate  to  these  other  points  is  not. 

If  yoa  shipi>ed  to  Carolina  points  it  would  be  entirely  local  over  the  Bi>uth- 
iailway?— A.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  have  here  a  physical  division  of  the  raOroads 
h  makes  the  rate  here  noncomjietitive  on  everything  except  export.  %vhere 
K'ean  rate  comes  in.  ,      .  i 

There  would  l>e  no  reason,  then,  for  not  building  up  business  among  the 
dina  mills  if  von  could  get  a  fair  rnt«*  of  freiK}it?—A.  Nothing  in  the  world 
revent  it.  You  see  these  mills  ov(t  there  have  all  begun  to  run  on  finei 
bera  of  yam  than  ever  before,  and  we  do  8hip  some  cotton  there. 

Then  it  would  appear  the  iuerease  in  tle>  s^umning  capacity  of  the  Carolinas 

great  that  the  loc^l  supply  of  cotton  is  inaib'fjuate?— A.  Entirely  so. 

And  thev  have  to  go  abi  oad  for  cottr  .nV— A .  \  es,  sir.  We  have  been  workiiig 
hat  fr*^ight  rate  for  Si  or  \i  vears,  l>ut  hav»*  not  siuxjeeded  in  getting  it  reduced, 
can  not  get  anv  redress  at  all.     For  n  littli?  while  we  had  it  down  to  4*i  cents. 

Is  there  any  \vay  you  can  j^iip:j^est;  in  whirh  influence  can  be  brought  to  hear 
mt  the  rates  of  freight  t  >  th^^  Camlina  mill  iiointscan  be  brought  to  eoiniiare 
1  export  or  New  England  rates?— A.  The  freight  bureau  has  had  a  gi hhI  deal 
^nespondence,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Oulp,  of  the  Southern  ro:id,  that 
?et  the  spinners  in  the  Cantlinus  to  ynu  wnth  us  m  an  effort  to  have  the  rates 
Lee4,  His  idea  is  that  if  tlie  pressore  eoines  from  that  end  as  well  a^i  this, 
ething  may  he  done:  but  as  it  is  coining  from  this  end  only,  there  is  nothing 

.   What  is  the  comparative  distance  between  Lowell  and  the  Carolina  i^i^^l»^r" 

[  would  have  to  guess  at  that  to  some  extent.     I  should  say  probably  1J"H) 

^8  from  here  to  the  Carolina  mills  and  \J*m  trotn  here  to  Lowell. 

.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  far  from  her©  to  Atlanta?— A.  I  do  not  know  the 

ance  exactlv. 

.  Not  over  4f>0?— A.  Between  4tH)  and  MK). 

.  About  70U  to  the  Carolina  mills?— A.   I   should  say  about  twice  that  to  the 

rell  mills. 

,  The  rate  is  55^  cents  to  Lowell?— A,  Yes. 

.  And  rs  cents  to  Cart>lina  points?— A.   Yes,  riv;  and  it  is  50i  cents  Vj  New 

k. 
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Q.  Yon  have  shipped  to  Liverpool  for  12  cents?— A.  Yes,  sir;  43  cei 
past. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  This  conceftsion  is  made  in  Itehalf  of  Lpowell 
Eiiglantl  points  for  what  reaaon? — A.  Because  tbe  Carolina  mills  are  no 
tive  points,  and  the  cotton  han  to  jtfji  out  of  here  over  the  Southern  rvi 
road  only. 

Q.  If  you  can  BUggest  any  way  in  which  there  can  bo  a  combined  effoT 
the  Cj.rolina  spinners  and  tlie  cotton  Hello rs  in  Misnisi^ippi  mul  Tern 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.— A.  If  the  Hpinnerfe^  wtnild  joiti  with  us  in  pi 
the  Southern  Railway  to  have  the  rate  reduced,  and  would  lay  the  nituat 
the  road,  showing  that  it  is  to  Ibe  interest  of  the  spinner  over  there  a^i 
otir Helves  to  have  this  rate  reduced,  I  think  ^lerbai^s  we  could  do  b 
Does  not  the  long  and  i4h)n  haul  of  the  inter Btate-coniMierce  law  come  i 

Q.  I  am  afraid  that  hiis  lieen  locked  u^>  by  the  Supreme  Court.— A.  I  ' 
could  do  that.  If  the  spinnt^rs  would  join  with  us  to  bring  pressure  t^ 
could  obtain  good  reyiul  tw,  hut  I  have  been  working  for  some  two  years 
this  end  without  any  satisfaction. 

<J.  Such  an  arrangeTiient  as  that  would  1)e  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
this  section  as  well  as  the  spinners  in  Carolina?— A.  Decidedly,  and 
think  to  the  railroad,  because  they  would  get  si  much  more  cotton  to  h 

Q,  As  it  is,  the  Southern  only  haub  cotton  from  thi.s  iRiint  to  Norfoll 
ment? — A.  Eiactlv. 

Q.  And  it  would  otherwisi^  take  some  for  its  local  points  which  it  wo 
wise  not  h.^ul?— A.  Exactly.  I  think  the  freight  rate  from  here  to  No 
cents,  and  if  you  stop  it  short  of  Norfolk  it  is  59  cents,  and  all  we  have  < 
is  to  have  the  Norfolk  rati*  apply. 

Q*  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  cotton  taken  to  the  C-aroiina  mills  would  be 
tured  into  goods  and  given  t  >  the  railroad  again  in  that  Kbape  a.s  additloi 
going  out?— A,  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q,  Have  you  a  fixed  brokerage  charge? — A,  No»sir;  we  sell  on  firm  of 
instjince,  we  s«^ll  some  at  U  cents  landeil  at  the  mill,  and  we  make  wh 
ont  of  it. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  profit  comes  In  Is^twiwu  the  price  you  pi 
price  at  which  you  deliver?— A.  Yes,  exactly. 

Q,  You  have  to  calculate  freight,  dray  age,  and  everything? — A.  Yea. 
tion  is  so  keen  that  it  makes  it  practically  a  fixed  br<')kerage. 

Q.  Is  all  that  cotton  shipped  from  here  comprcj^sed? — A,  All  to  the 
for  ex|iort  in  compressed.  When  we  ship  to  your  country  (South  Cai 
fteqni>ntly  ship  uncompressed. 

Q.  Is  that  because  the  mills  would  not  receive  it?— A.  The  mills 
uncompressed.  They  will  not  refuse  to  ret;eive  it.  but  would  rath^ 
uncompressed. 

Q.  Still  if  a  fair  rate  was  offered,  that  might  be  overcome?— A.  Unque 

Q.  In  ciDi pressed  cotton  yon  ship  about  75  to  HTt  l>ales  to  the  caTi  do  ^ 
A.  It  will  run  hardly  that  much. 

Q.  What  will  it  average?— A,  Thev  generallv  figure  50  to  the  car,  ] 
from  ri:")  to  G(K 

Q.  I  was  only  s|>ealdng  from  my  own  personal  experience — cotton  I  b 
year.  It  ran  from  To  to  80  hales.  The  uncompressed  cotton  runs  aboi 
About  25  to  the  car;  yes. 

Q.  So  by  compressing  the  railroad  can  easily  double  the  ainontit  o 
they  get  in  the  uncompressed  condition?— A.  Yes,  sir;  extra  densitv. 

Q.  Who  pays  for  that?— A.  That  is  included  in  the  rate.  The' rail 
for  it. 

Q.  Seeking  the  advantage  in  the  less  number  of  cars  necessarj'? — A.  1 
a  rate  of  55  cents  to  Lowell;  or  compresised  they  take  it  at  4oi. 

Q.  The  compressed  is  about  9^  cents  a  hundred  lower?— A.  It  is  10  ce 
dred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  value  ■ 
ton  to  the  mill  as  to  whether  it  is  compressed  or  not? — A.  None  whate> 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  much  cotton  sold  here  in  the  round-l>ale  s 
Very  little. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  it  any  advantage,  from  your  standpoint  as  a  hi 
No,  sir;  I  consider  it  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  Is  it  hard  to  sample?— A.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  examine  t( 
false  packing.     Yon  can  not  bore  it,  yon  know. 

Q.  Very  hard  to  extract  a  sample?— A.  Very  hard,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  your  customers  object  to  buying  round-bale  cotton? — A.  Almo 
exception.     They  will  not  allow  us  to  ship  them  a  bale. 
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J.  They  think  n  w.mLl  1«*  lisirfL^i-  t-.  >i;itj^ilt>  in  the  mill?— A,  Harder  to  handle 
r  he  mill  and  1 1 

j.  What  advii  u  They  clftim  economy  of  room  and 

iiig  of  coinprt-h-s.     Jii*^y  chiiiii  it  i^^  put  up  with  anffioient  density  at  the  pin  to 

8Wrty  with  th«^  ri<^'o»>HsiVy  of  coTnj»r«\s>fing  a$r<^in.  which  is  all  true;  hut  tliat  is 

^  '  s^ibihty  of  examiniug  that  cotton  and  seeing" 

.  .k  i.tK  I  ,.n  i   i'i  iv  t*  is  paid  for  cotton  in  the  round  buJe  than  is 

r  it  in  T'  bale? — A.  They  claim  ski.     When  I  was  in  Livurixxii 

,    ing  1  a^^k  :    iji  if  thoy  would"  acci*pt  a  round  bale.    They  8iiid  they 

aid  accept  it  at  tme^+'i^'htli  rience  off — one-l'onrth  <:»f  a  cent  cheaper;  and  they 

im  4r»  pc lints  on,  wliich  would  make  a  difference  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 

iU 

}.  Their  claim  that  it  would  sell  for  45  fKtinttt  udditional  is  not  borne  out  by 

— 'nee? — A,  Not  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  not. 

» the  farmerB  have  any  preference  al>out  pnttin'4  it  up  in  round  or  square 
A.I  could  not  answer  that:  I  know  so  little  aUiTit  the  farmers. 

^,  How  many  round  bales  do  you  supp«M^e  were  sent  in  here  thi.s  st^aaon?— A,  I 

re  no  way  of  knowing.    It  if*  all  bought  by  one  man — the  agent  of  the  round- 

ie  people, 

}.  As  a  ^neral  practice^  brokers  avoid  it?— A,  I  think  they  all  have  instruc- 

ns,  as  I  have,  to  avoid  it. 

^,  Is  thi^re  any  rate  of  freight  offered  by  railroad  companieB  in  favor  of  the 

md  bale?— A.  I  think  they  make  the  compre^**  rate  of  lo  cents  le^s  than  on  the 

^ompreNi*ed  bale. 

^.  {B\  Mr,  Ratchford.)  Do  you  have  much  fUtficulty  abmt  false  packing? — 

Wo  Ao  have  more  or  le^s:  not  very  Berious. 

J-  False  packing  is  putting  yellow  or  colored  or  bad  cotton  in  the  center  of  the 

e  and  good  cotton  anmnd  it»  or  elne  putting  Hand  or  iron  bars  or  water A. 

itemiptin^.)  Water  is  the  great  trouble.     Understand,  I  do  nf>t  say  that  it  is 

le  witli  cnminal  intent.     It  may  be  in  so  mi'  cases  and  <loubtlei<s  is.     Iti  a  great 

ny  ca*5e^  where  the  cotton  is  very  dry  they  dani]»en  the  gin  Im:>x  to  makeit  h<tld. 

1  fre<|uently  thev  nse  very  poor  judgment  in  that  and  get  too  much  water,  and 

vater-packs  the  bale. 

^,  Have  you  ever  had  experience  where  you  had  resison  to  think  there  wa« 

minal  intent?— A,  Yes,  fdr. 

i.  That  leads  to  reclamation  from  the  customer? — A.  We  generally  catch  that 

■e.     We  bore  it  and  find  that  here;  t!iat  is  the  advantage  of  the  square  bale. 

!.  You  would  either  reject  the  bale  or  claim  on  the  factor?— A,  W  e  rpject  it. 
.  What  becomes  of  the  bale  when  you  reject  it?— A,  If  it  is  water- packed,  it 
ient  to  the  cotton  picker  and  the  water  U  taken  out,     If  it  is  a  mixed-packed 
ie.  it  is  sold  at  a  reduced  piice  as*  nuch. 

J.  It  generally  sells  at  the  value  of  the  lowest  grade? — A.  It  generally  sells  at 
3Ut  the  price  of  low  rniddUng  cotton  when  mixed-packed, 
J.  Memphis  is  one  of  the  largest  shipping  points  in  the  South? — A.  Yea*  sir; 

*  largest  inland  a)tton  market  in  the  world. 

I,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  shin  via  New  Orleans?— A.  Freciuently;  by 

w  Orleans,  Pensacolat  Brunswick,  Norfolk,  Boston,  New  York — almost  any- 

lere, 

J.  You  ship  for  Liveriif)ol  to  Norfolk  over  the  cheapest  road?— A.  We  get  our 

;e»  from  the  cotton  committee,  and  all  the  roads  will  meet  that  rat-e.     So  when 

♦  rate  is  piisted  you  can  take  yf>ur  choici^  of  the  road, 

J,  You  have  to  arrange  for  the  tonnagu  with  the  vessel,  do  you  not? — A,  Yes, 
:  you  arrange  it  here  with  the  road, 
J.  They  provide  that?— A,  They  provide  that. 

j.  Were  the  rates  lower  this  year  to  the  Contment  or  LiveiiKKd  during  the  fall 
account  of  the  slow  selling  of  the  crop?— A.  They  were  lower  for  a  little 
lile. 

^.  Vessels  were  waiting  for  cargo?— A.  Yes, 
3.  What  are  your  selling  rates  since  last  fall?~A.  The  prices? 
i*  Yes. — ^A.  Started  in  about  B  cents  and   ran  all  the  way  up  to  12^  cente, 
fjending  on  the  staple  and  the  condition  of  the  market. 

J.  The!=e  are  the  prices  at  which  you  t^ell  t'>  Eastern  factories? — A.  You  would 
a  to  that  about  seven-eight  lis  of  a  cent  to  get  tlie  price  in  the  East, 
3.  You  are  furnishing  cotton  to  the  Eastern  factories? — A.  Yes. 
^.  You  buy  from  thi^  factors  at  (S  cents  and  sell  at  6^  cents?— A.  That  is  what 
i  hope  to  make;  frequently  we  do  not. 
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Q.  AlM-iiQt  one-»?i(sclith  of  a  cetit  a  i>oimd?— A*  Yc»s, 

Q.  And  the  fwtor  makes  how  much?— A.  The  cotton  factor  here? 

Q.  Yes,— A,  His  cruuiiiission  is  t3^  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  He  makes  more  than  the  broker? — A.  Frequent 
certain  and  the  broker '«  la  %'ery  doubtful .  I  think  we  could  have  better  r 
could  do  away  with  the  physical  division  of  freight  we  have  here:  that  t1 
with  any  necessity  for  coniiR'tition  ainon^  the  freight  agents*  When  t 
em  road  has  as  much  as  it  is  allowed  by  the  physical  division,  it  ha«  tc 
cotton  ovfT  to  some  other  road, 

y.  That  is  practically  pooling? — A.  Absolutely.     It  is  p<7oling. 

Q.  Are  vou  in  favor  of  pooling?— A.  No,  sir.    I  wish  we  were  able  to  br 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  By  that  do  you  understand  each  road  is  pr 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  allowed  its  iK'r rentage  on  the  cotton  freight  whether  it  1 
cotton  or  not? — A.  That  is  the  exact  idea.  As  I  imderstand  it,  eacl 
allnwed  a  certain  percentage,  and  you  can  readily  see  how  it  does  away 
competition  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  it? — A.  Yes.  We  had  a  lawsuit  about  it  last 
the  Kopreme  court  of  the  State  decided  against  ns. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reaHou  to  know  whether  that  is  a  question  of  juriad 
the  Intel-state  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  am  not  STifficiently  posted  ' 
that,  but  X  should  think  it  would  \k\    It  is  ptwjling  pure  and  simple. 

Q.  If  not.  do  you  helieve  it  ought  to  be? — x\.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  was  an  absence  of  orders  for  cotton  durin 
from  the  Continent?— A.  There  was  from  the  Continent  and  Europe;  on 
the  East  were  very  liberal  in  the  fall. 

Q.  That  absence  of  orders  tended  t<*  k^p  the  market  down?— A.  Yes, 

Q,  That  is,  there  was  an  oversupply  f or  the  time  being? — A.  There  waj 
supply,  and  the  re.9ult  was  the  domestic  spinner  got  his  supply  very  nea 
bottom  of  the  market  this  year. 

(^.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  high  price  of  a 
spnng?— A.  To  the  short  crop. 

Q.  Nothing  else?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Rate  HFORi>.)  You  .speak  of  a  cotton  committee.  Is  th 
committee  representing  the  carryini^  companies? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Appointed  by  the  carrying  companies?— A.  As  I  understand  it,  thi 
secretary  appointed  antl  paid  by  the  different  railroads^  and  he  promulgal 
cotton  rates. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Sm  yth.  )  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  rate?— A .  No,  si 
railroads,  as  I  understand  it,  get  telegrams  in  the  morning  naTuinfr  the 
LiverptHjl,  say.  If  the  Southern  has  a  lower  rate  they  put  that  rate  in  to 
mittee  first  and  then  to  the  sfiipper^  and  that  cotton  committee  pro 
this  rate,  and  I  can  go  and  tender  the  cotton  to  the  Illinois  Central  or  i 
road  and  get  the  same  rate.  Every  bill  of  lading— a  copy  of  it— rausi 
with  the  cotton  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchforp.)  Would  you  recommend  an  extension  of  th 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  C<.immissiou  in  any  other  respect? — A.  It  is 
one  I  am  familiar  %vit!i. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Would  you  favor  giving  them  power  to  fix  rates  a 
fications?— A.  At  first  blush,  1  think  I  would. 

Q.  The  railroads,  as  it  is  nowj  submit  their  rates  to  the  Interstate  C 
Commission,  and  if  the  commission  objects  to  a  rate,  says  it  is  unfair,  il 
in  force  until  the  courts  pass  on  it.  and  if  they  are  favorable  to  the  cont 
the  Interstate  Commission,  then  the  railroad  Would  hav(>  to  make  the  rs 
it  appeals  and  keeps  up  the  fight  in  the  courts.  Now.  would  it  be  betti 
Interstiite  tVimmerce  Com  mission  to  ha\"e  the  authority  to  institute  the  ra 
are  to  be  in  force  from  a  day  fixed  and  then  let  the  appeal  come  from  th€ 
company?— A.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that ;  it  had  not  occurred  to  n 
I  would  have  to  think  about  that  before  answering  it, 

Q,  You  see  in  one  case  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  pr< 
a  rate  that  would  go  into  effect  and  be  in  operation  until  the  courts  deciti 
too  low  or  unfair.  As  it  is  to-day,  the  railroads  inaugurate  the  rat-e  and  1 
state  Commerce  Commi-ssion  has  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  annul  it,  anc 
is  in  force  whUe  the  appeal  is  pending.— A.  I  think  all  that  could  be  ar 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  the  authority- if  they  do  no 
now — to  handle  matters  just  exactly  like  this  )iere. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  RATCHroRO. )  You  believe  in  giving  them  greater  powers 
era!  proposition? — ^A,  I  do.    Since  you  asked  the  question  a  wbUe  ago»  w 
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.ift  nre  could  SUg^TfiSt  S^niif'  i»1hti  liv  wliirh  wf  rmilil  tri't   thfv  ratos  ri-<luced  to  the 
tias.  IWielieveif  w  ^turepm- 

tive  body  from  tbt^  i  >ii  and  lay 

106  taatter  before  Mr.  Culj*  we  might  iu:cL*mi^lisli  :M.*iiiutiii»Aii- 
( Testimony  closed.) 


Memphipi.  Tkxn.,  March  f$,  1900, 
TESTIMOKT  OF  MB.  F.  K.  HOBFLBET, 

(ottou  Factor,  Mt^mpftiis,  7Vnn, 

Th^  sxihcommiseian  of  the  United  States  Indnstrial  Commissioii  met  at  the 
"  4y  Hotel  At  10»07  a.  m.»  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  F.  M.  Norfleet.  tMjtton 
\  was  intrcdueed  as  a  vdtness  at  12.37  p.  in.,  and,  brtng  dnly  8Wom.  teati- 
iru  4*5.  folluWi*: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk,)  State  your  fnU  name  and  addresw.— A.  F.  M,  NortJwt, 
lempbi>.  Teim, 

Q.  And  also  yonr  vociition.— A,  I  am  a  cotton  fact^jr;  that  means,  we  are  cot- 
on  commission  merchants,  and  sell  cotton. 

Q.  You  bay  directly  from  the  farmer? — A.  I  am  a  farmer  myself.  We  do  not 
ray  from  the  farmer.  I  farm  in  the  Yazoo  Basin*  and  alao  on  the  hills  of 
Hfsisaippi, 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  growing  cotton?— A,  Well,  for  30  years, 
,  So  yon  are  familiar  with  prices  dnring  all  these  years? — A.  Y^es.     I  have 
7^J^^^l  it  myself  on  plantations,  and  have  had  it  grown  since  I  have  been  in  the 
otton  commission  bnsines*?. 

Q.  How  have  prices  ranges!  dnrinj?  the  3«)  years  of  yonr  actnal  eipc^rience? — 
L  They  have  droppai  along  down  from  12  cents,  perhaps,  as  a  maximum  price — 
n  'SO  years,  yon  mean? 

(J,  Yes;  in  30  years,— A,  I  thought  you  had  r*?f erred  to  a  later  lieriod.  Well, 
Mng  way  back  to  1870,  Cfitton  has  gone,  I  should  Bay,  from  Ifi  to  20  eent;*  down 
o4. 

Q,  Downto4?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  coarse  those  were  days  following  the  war?— A.  Tlw  high  price  following 
he  war,  in  1S70. 

Q.  How  about  the  cost  of  growing  during  these  years;  that  is,  when  cotton  was 
^er^-  high?— A.  The  co«t  of  producing  cfdton  has  been  reduced  very  materially  in 
be  later  years.  Our  mn'tbnds  of  cultivation  are  Ijctter,  and  the  price  of  labor 
las  fallen  very  materially  ;*ince  the  war. 

Q.  During  those  high-priced  days,  when  <*otton  was  selling  from  25  to  35  cents 
L  [Kiund,  did  yon  have  tn  pay  materially  higher  for  lalvor? — A.  Yes.  We  paid 
rora  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  for  labor.  We  paill  from  $2<J<J  to  $2^  for  mules.  Lands 
rere  worth  from  §15  to  $25  an  acre. 

Q.  So  that  you  really  woultl  not  make  any  more  money  than  now,  when  cotton 
B  selling  at  8" or  9  cents  a  i^ound?— A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  You  said  that  the  planter  and  landowner  is  making 
ts  much  money  now  as  when  cotton  was  selling  at  Iti  and  20  contsa  pound.  This 
las  been  a  very  profitahlo  year  in  ttie  St*ntli.  D<»  ynu  not  tn^lieve  that  the 
lib^irer^farm  lalxirer — should  share  in  that  increase?  I  understand  you  to  say 
le  received  ^t  or  $1.50  at  that  time.  Now  he  receives,  when  hired  by  the  day  or 
Qfinth.  in  the  neig:hborho<Kl  of  50  cents,  according  to  the  testimony,— A,  In  the 
iplands  the  price  is  about  50  cents  a  day;  in  the  delta  about  75  cents,  50  per  cent 
rjore  in  the  Mississippi  bottom  f»>r  lal]M>r  than  on  the  hills. 

Q,  From  that,  then,  it  seems  that  tbe  laborer  is  not  remunerated  f  r»r  his  laljor  in 
jroportiou  to  the  remuneration  of  the  landowner?— A,  I  MipiKtse  labor  U  getting 
nlly  as  much  in  proportion.  At  that  time  they  i)aid  15  i^r  18  cents  a  pound  for 
aeat  and  from  $9  t^i  $10  a  barrel  for  flour;  S2.50  for  a  pair  of  shoes;  everything 
raa  very  high, 

Q.  Now  what  is  meat  worth?— A.  Meat  is  worth  about  7  cents  a  pound  now. 

O.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  Flour  is  worth  what?— A.  $3.25  to  ^.50. 


(By  Mr,  Ratchpord.)  You  think  on  the  whole  the  labor  is  onite  as  well  off, 
lo  you? — A.  Yefi;  in  fact  1  think  labor  is  better  off  now  in  the  S<.>uth  than  ever 
►efore  since  the  war. 


Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle  )  Seventy- five  cents  a  day  you  i>ay  them  and  furnish  the 
loUBe  and  land?^A.  We  furnish  everything,  yes;  all  the  ordinary  farm  comforts. 
Q,  Y'ou  use  negro  labor  entirely,  do  yon?— A.  Yee. 
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Q,  Have  yon  notice<l  any  material  improvement  in  the  condition  t>f 
since  ilavery  days? — A.  I  think  so.    They  are  getting  to  lie  more  or  1^ 
They  nnderstanil  how  U^  transact  hnsiuesH  bett*?r  than  they  did  f*  -i  m 
are  progressing,  iis  far  as  my  opinion  ^oes,  very  steiwlily, 

C^.  Do  thev  show  anv  disjiosition  to  accumiilivte  property? — A.  Yes 
immber  of  them  in  the  Missi^isippi — in  the  delta  country — are  bnying  la 

Q,  Bnying  lands  there? — A.  \  es;  quit^  a  nnmljer  of  them.  I  have  so' 
many  places  myself  to  ue^oes, 

Q.  How  large  farms?— A.  Well,  from  40  tc»  80  acres. 

(J,  What  do  they  pay  per  acre  for  this  land?— A.  They  usually  buy  uni 
Mississippi  bott/mi  land  at  a  price  of  ai)oiit  $6  or  $8  an  acTe. 

Q.  Wood  lands? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Ch>ar  thc^ni  themselves?— A.  Cle^ir  them  themselves.  They  will  li 
adjoining  plantations  and  cultivate  the  improved  land,  and  during  the 
after  the  crops  arc  laid  by  will  clear  up  and  improve  their  own  land, 

Q,  You  sell  under  mortgage,  of  course,  to  these  partiejs?— A.  Yes, 

Q-  Wliat  are  the  terms?— A.  Two,  3,  4,  5  years,  usually  at  (5  ^jer  ce 
est.  The  IHinoiH  Central,  or  Yazoo  and  Mississiitpi  Valley  Railroad,  i 
when  they  lR>ught  this  system  here  from  Mr.  Wilson,  about  6(X)  J_HXJ  acres 
and  tliey  set  the  ijace.  They  fixe^I  a  uniform  price  at  first,  aliout  $6  an 
gave  alKiut  5  years  to  pay  for  it  in,  in  equal  imyments,  0  pL-r  cent  int< 
where  the  white  innn  or  colored  man  was  disposed  to  buy  land,  he  had  t 
le^  of  buying  from  the  railroad— their  lands  were  sc^ittered  everywhere- 
private  citizens  who  owned  lanil,  at  al>out  the  same  price. 

Q.  What  is  the  down  payment  in  this  ease?— A.  Usually  about  10 
cent. 

Q.  Farms  cost  probably  $;5U(t? — A .  Yes;  sometimes  there  has  Ijeen  a  dLsp 
Relf  that  character  of  land  without  any  payment  down  at  all.  because  e\ 
that  was  struck  \^'ith  an  ax,  every  move  made  on  the  place,  improved  i 
tion  or  value. 

Q.  And  what  per  cent  for  deferred  payment? — A.  Well »  say  30  per  c 
years,  or  if  it  was  Ixnight  on  time,  20  per  cent  a  year  for  5  years, 

Q.  Twenty  jier  cenit  a  year  for  deferred  payments? — A.  Yes,  On  a  jila 
$500  perl  taps  they  will  collect  $1(>0  cash,  for  instance;  and  then  for  4  defe 
ments  they  collet  t  $1U{J  at  (5  per  cent  interest  a  year. 

Q .  (Mr  Ai  A TtjH  FO UD 0  Can  a  n egro  farm  laborer  niai ntain  Ms  family  o 
on  40  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  On  cleared  land? — A.  Yes;  sph^ndidly. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Kyle.)  (^uite  a  large-sized  cotton  farm?— A.  Yes. 
not  cultivate  quite  as  much  m  the  delta  as  on  the  liills. 

Q.  What  has  lieen  your  exijenence  in  dealing  \vith  tliose  men?  Do 
promptly?^ A.  Yes. 

i},  Some  come  to  own  the  lands? — A.  Yes;  qtiitc  a  numl>er. 

t^.  But  after  they  possess  the  land  they  show  a  disposition  to  mort^ag 
Well,  they  are  getting  more  and  more  careful  along  those  lines — in  plac 
business,  for  instance.  We  have  a  good  many  applications  for  business  I 
class  of  trade,  but  ordinarily  we  avoid  taking  any.  Our  business  is  ma 
merchants,  with  what  we  call  large  planters,  running  from  100  bales  a 
They  are  disposed  to  find  people  who  they  think  wtJiild  not  care  to  tr 
with  tbem  in  anv  wav,  so  tin,  to  get  their  places.  They  are  very  caref 
that. 

U,  Tiiey  own  their  iuiplements  and  mules?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  they  ordinarily  own  implements  and  mules  in  case  they  are  n 
other  pieces  of  land? — A.  Tbey  get  to  own  them  pretty  soon.  The  delt< 
in  later  years  have  gotten  to  sell  mules  on  time.  They  furnish  them  a  : 
instance,  at  $100  or  ^125»  and  if  they  can  pay  for  it,  all  right;  and  it  not 
it  back  at  an  agreed  rate  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  disiK>sition  now  i 
land  very  largely  at  so  much  per  acre.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  vei 
ons  to  this  country,  especially  the  upland  section  in  the  South.  The  tei 
to  get  rid  of  the  management  of  the  labor,  to  furnish  them  cheap  stock  a 
utensils  and  improve  as  little  for  them  as  possible  and  get  rid  or  the  woi 
white  x>«^ople  as  a  result  will  move  into  the  little  villages  and  statioi 
around:  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  until  the  larger  p 
u|»land  section  of  the  country.  esj>ecially  this  section  of  tlie  country,  i^il 
pied  by  negroes.  Tlie  lamls,  of  course,  imder  their  management  as  tent 
waah  away  and  wear  out.  fences  go  down,  improvements  become  dilapii 
have  regarded  that  particular  feature  of  the  case  here  as  being  rather  ; 
one. 
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_ile  together 
^ell,  I  think  it  is 


.  (By  Mr.  SafYTH, )  Do  you  think  the  leaving  of  the  colored_ 
alrme  so  much  t*»iids  to'liave  bad  resnlts  among  them? — A. 
ring  out  the  country, 
.  I  ineAn  their  moraJ  iiiifi  physical  condition?— A.  I  think  it  has  some  effect 
wav. 


.  The  negro  i«  very  imitative? — A.  Yes.  They  get  along  pretty  well  as  far  as 
:  is  coiicenied.  For  instance,  Mr.  Coleman,  who  owns  a  large  place  in  Panola 
nty,  Mis8.,  bought  a  little  home  in  Como,  a  nice  little  town,  to  carry 
Family  there.  8o  they  might  have  school  facilities  and  social  advantages  that 
r  einild  not  have  in  the  country.  I  said  to  him:  **  When  your  last  wheel 
jped  over  the  mud  sill  of  your  gate,  moving  your  household  goods  away,  lam 
'  the  valuation  of  your  place  was  lessened  $5  an  acre.'  Well,  he  said  he  did 
know  whether  that  was  the  case.  I  said,  **  Yes;  it  is  several  miles  out  there, 
you  art"  ^jetting  to  be  40  or  50  years  old  now,  and  you  are  perhaps  going  for 
first  year  twice  a  week  out  to  your  place,  the  next  year  once  a  week,  and  the 
m  in^^  year  once  in  two  weeks,  and  nnally^it  will  be  abandoned  to  the  labor 
lie  piaee.  and  it  will  never  look  like  the  same  place  again;*'  and  it  will  not. 

All  the  while  ^leople  left? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  are  doing  it  in  thousands  and 
iHauiiH  of  instances. 

{ By  Senator  Kyle.  )  The  negroes  are  not  good  managers,  then? — A.  Not  in 
way  of  kt^innji  tii*  repairs. 

(By  Mr,  RATCHFORr*.)  What  is  the  land  worth  where  it  is  rented  for  cash 
iiderationr— A.  It  in  worth  from  $2  to  $4  an  acre  for  hill  land.  Lands  on  the 
dsmppi  b«jtt'>ni  are  worth  $3  to  $6  an  acre. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is,  arable  lands? — A.  Yes.  The  others  do  not  rent 
11  except  for  pasture. 

H*y  the  rent  ih  fixed  simply  on  cultivation?— A.  Yes. 

A  grekit  deal  more  land  is  occupied  by  the  tenant? — ^A.  Yes;  he  could  occupy 
arter  seetion  of  lanfl  and  there  would  not  be  over  20  acres  cultivated,  the 
being  limber  land. 

( By  Mr,  R  atch  ford.  )  Does  he  not  pay  for  that  indirectly?   Is  not  the  value 
lat  a<lded  to  the  vuluf  of  the  land  tnat  is  workable? — A.  It  depends  on  the 
Uty      In  the  delta  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.    There  might  be  1 .000 
s  in  it  of  timber  lands  and  it  would  not  affect  the  20  acres  of  open  land, 
iff »re  we  leave  the  lalx^r  question  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  disposition  to 

that  the  negro  haH  eliiefiy  in  this  country  is  due  to  a  desire  to  have  charge  of 
nvn  ttflfairs  without  being  hindered.  That  bein^  the  most  pleasant  arrange- 
t  for  him,  is  the  one  he  insists  on  in  making  his  arrangements  for  the  year 
I  his  landhird.  Th*^  landlord  himself  would  prefer  the  share  system.  It  is 
best  betauNi*  then  the  negroes  oi)erate  under  nis  supervision  ana  the  farm  as 
le  i.^  kept  up  lrt4tt*r  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  the  landlords 
ugh  thi.H  sfjetioii  of  th<!  tjountry  have  to  pursue  largely  whatever  plan  suits 
lah«*r  l)est.     There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  here. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  there  always  been  a  scarcity  of  labor? — A.  Yes;  some. 

What  hits  hecviuie  at  labor? — A.  Well,  you  can  take  my  plantation,  for 
mce.  in  Tunica  County,  Miss.  I  suppose  there  are  loO  colored  men  at  work 
ublic  works  arf  »nnd  about  the  place  within  a  space  of  2,  3,  or  4 -miles. 

As  meihanirsV— 'A.  No,  sir;  as  levee  builders  and  working  at  various  public 
k. 

Common  labor?^A.  Common  labor,  but  not  on  the  farms. 

Have  they  withdrawn  from  the  farms? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  more  or  less 
liat  kind  of  work  ^oin^  on  throughout  this  entire  section. 

Paid  better  wages?— A.  They  are  paid  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  day. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchforo.)  [s  there  any  form  of  social  organization  among  the 
lers— 'allianceti.  for  iuHtance;  any  organization  of  that  kind?— A.  No,  sir. 
re  are  school  privileges  around  where  I  have  been  farming  which  are  very 
I,  were  they  disjjcwed  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

(By  Senator  Kyle,  )  Do  they  show  a  disposition  to  attend  there?— A.  Yes; 
farmers  all  over  thi.s  section  of  the  country  are  very  much  disposed  to  afford 
the  schr^ril  and  church  facilities  th^  can.  For  instance,  on  my  place  I 
3  helped  to  build  two  t^hurches,  one  Baptist  and  another  Methodist.  I  am 
ing  to  help  them  to  have  good  buildings,  and  make  them  attractive,  so  that 

shall  have  preachin)^  and  school  facilities,  and  so  on,  and  improve  their  con- 
m  as  much  aa  possible. 

Can  yon  notice  a  timdency  toward  thrift  among  the  colored  people  as  a 
^?"A/  Yes:  1  think  they  are  improving  in  that  respect.  Of  course,  they  have 
made  raiiid  strides  at  all.  They  have  oeen  very  slow.  They  are  paying  debts 
er  and  are  making  more  money  than  they  have  for  years.     It  has  been  better 
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every  year;  even  with  the  low  price  of  c^Jtl-on  they  begin  to  figure 
can  pay.    They  are  mi»re  intelligent  iti  making  eontraets  in  their  ti 

Q,  Nrtw,  as  as  a  eottori  factor,  yun  buy  dire<.*t]y  from  thet^e  farin*  r^ 
air;  we  do  not  biiv  at  all.  We  advance  money  and  Hupplies  to  fartni: 
lar^tT  farnn-rrt  ami  planters,  yon  may  call  them— to  make  their  -r.^.v 

Q.  To  white  aa  well  a**  black?— A.  We  advance  to  very  few  < 
then  they,  as  a  itile,  do  not  coine  U^  a  market  like  Memphis  to  u- 
colored  people  trade  in  their  locahty, 

Q,  Is  that  the  custtjm  for  years  for  the  white  farmer  to  come  to  tli' 
montfv  to  make  crops? — A.  Ye«:  for  the  la}^t50  years. 

Q.  What  can  yon  sJiy  as  to  that  during  the  present  spring? ^ — A.  Ther 
less  demand  for  help  this  t^pring  than  for  15  years  bef«>re. 

Q,  Why  is  that? — A.  On  account  of  t!io  higher  prices  of  cotton, 

14.  They  made  money  enough  themselves  to  tide  themselves  over  to  ni 
crop? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Better  condition  than  formerly?— A.  Very  mw 
a  case  on  my  bjoks.  I  was  down  in  MiHsisKippi  Saturday,  My  b 
reported  on  my  return  that  a  i^entleman  had  called  and  seemed 
ap]w»inted  in  nut  finding  nie  present,  and  stated  that  he  wa.s  anxious  to 
thought  a  go<j<l  deal  of  his  businei^s  and  wa-s  a  little  worried  ai>out 
Monday  I  wrote  him  a  letter  that  I  was  verv  sorry  I  was  not  at  I 
wanted  him  to  let  me  know  if  there  was  an>ahing  I  conld  do  for  him 
answer  to  my  letter.  1  felt  a  little  bit  put  out  from  the  way  the  b 
described  his  actions  in  the  office  on  Satn^daJ^^  so  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
of  his  who  is  very  friendly  to  me.  to  see  him  m  a  day  or  two  and  tind  o 
wasanj^hing  the  matter.  I  did  not  watit  hnu  t**  slip  out  of  onr  hani 
Bomewhere  else.  This  f^entletiian  called  on  him  in  his*  desire  to  help  m^ 
conld,  and  h*arned  that  he  thoiij^ht  us  tlie  l>i>st  people  in  the  wr>rld,  and  lu 
against  ns.  After  a  few  days  I  hafl  ovir  bookkeeper  make  me  otit  whj 
plantation  ledger  footing  ot  the  accounts  from  onr  book.s  showin.if  c 
credits  of  varion«  parties  dom^:  business  with  us.     I  got  alons  dow 

Firty's  name,  and  to  my  surprise.  I  I'lmiid  about  S^J.^OU  dollars  t'>  his  cred 
said,  I  understand  what  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow;  he  has  not  an^ 
for  us.  When  he  came  up  he  said,  I  had  no  particular  need  to  answer  y< 
That  i:^  just  an  il  hist  rati  on  i»f  the  condition  of  the  conntr3\  Het^egan 
perhaps  S^,n0O  rent,  and  had  commenced  on  a  3  years' option,  and  h; 
nearly  all  on  i:redit:  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  condition  of  hia  accoun 

Q.  Landhird? — A.  No,  sir;  renter. 

Q.  (By  81  nator  Kyle.  )  Money  in  the  hank  to  begin  the  new  year? — 
in  the  lumk;  yes. 

Q.  This  is  the  customary  method  of  renting  in  this  section  of  the  c 
it? — A.  Of  retiting.     Now,  thi.s  is  a  white  mau  I  had  reference  to. 

Q.  The  landowner,  landlord,  rents  to  a  party  who  is  called  a  white  tc 
Yes. 

Q.  He  snbrents  to  his  temmts?— A.  Yes.  Thei'e  arediiferent  classes 
Yoii  would  hardly  call  men  of  that  swirt  in  a  general  way  tenants.  H( 
of  means  himself,  Some  tuvn  as  much  as  50  head  of  mules,  and  huv€ 
money  to  operate  their  business  on,  and  still  rent  land. 

}.  (By  Mr,  Bmyth.)  Not  ov\^  the  land?— A.  Not  own  the  land. 
J.  (By  Senator  Kvle.)  Come  to  be  owners  by  and  by?— A,  Somei 
sometimes  not.     We  have  had  parties  rent  land  and  i^ay  as  high  as  $6,. 
vear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.}  Prefer  that  to  owning  land?— A.  Yes.  The  Ian 
Yazoo  Basin  are  operated  pretty  largely  by  parties  wiio  rent  in  that  wfl 

Q,  How  mtich  cotton  does  the  large  farmer  make  now?— A.  Well, 
planter  I  should  say  makes  to-day  about  HOO  or  700  bales  of  cotton;  60^ 
2,500. 

Q.  A  single  individual  can  not  make  a.^  much  as  2,500  bales? — A.  Yes 

O.  How  many  plows  would  he  run?— A.  Well,  in  this  vicinity,  that 
Delta,  they  will  make  an  average  of  al>imt  10  or  13  tuilesof  cotton  to 
I  should  sav  to  1 ,0<}0  bales  of  cotton  they  would  use  something  like  70  a 
2,000,  140;  in  that  pronortion. 

Q.  Are  there  many  large  planters  like  that?— A.  Quite  a  good  many. 

Q.  (B^v  Senator  Kyle.)  What  haveyou  to  say  in  regard  to  taxation; 
in  Mississippi  and  Tenuessoe?— A.  Well,  of  course,  we  always  coi 
taxation. 

CJ.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  Always  to<i  high? — A.  Always  too  high.    Asa 
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Yihis,  we  have  a  high  rate  of  taxation  here.     It  is  something  over  JJ  jjercent — 

nunicjpal,  Stat**.  »nd  county  Uix. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.  )  How  is  it  with  the  agricnltnral  lands?— A.  In  the  Delta 
ay  about  8  iit*r  c**nt;  alxjiit  17  mills  of  that,  in  the  front  coajitit^s.  iis  levee  tax, 
the  reiuaininijr  VA  would  Im  State  and  connty  tax. 

Tbree  i>er  cent  i^n  full  valuation  returned? — A.  Three  per  tent  on  assessed 
at  ion, 

Genenilly  abont  oue-thirtl?— A.  The  lands  are  assessed  $8  to  $ia  tin  acrt?  for 

land. 

Considered  abont  one-third  valnation?— A.  Well,  1  expect  that  i**  aljout  it  in 
y  instances. 

About  1  per  cent  of  the  real  valuation  of  the  land?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  iilso  applies  to  this  land  v on  speak  of  being 
h  $h  an  acre?— A.  Yes.  Then  we  pay  an  acreage  tax  of  5  renti*  i»er  acre  on 
ntire  acreage. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  land  is  particularly  susceptible  lo  overflow?— A, 

is  all  land  ewsceptible  in  ovi^rflow  and  protected  by  levee  .system,  and,  as  I 
we  i*ay  in  the  front  counties  17  mills  and  in  the  back  counties  alK>ut  12  or  13. 

(By  Mr.  HATCHFMRii. )  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  you  residtr  in  this  city?— 

es. 

If^  the  htirden  of  tax  higher  tm  the  farmer  of  Mississippi  !  ban  it  in  in  the 
—A.  The  burden  of  tax  is  heavier  in  that  portion  of  Mississippi  subject  to 
flow. 

Than  in  this  city,  Memphis,  according  to  the  value  of  the  propert  v  assessed?— 
think  the  assessment  would  have  all  to  do  with  that,  and  I  think  it  is  on  the 
*  proiiortion. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  addition  to  that  State  and  county  tax,  you  have  a  city 
^>pay?— A.  Yes. 

A  farmer  lining  in  the  country  has  no  city  tax  to  pay? — A.  No. 

And  your  tuxea  iu  the  city  are  higher?— A.  Yes;  about  3  \h'T  cent  higher. 

In  the  city  alone?— A.  No;  that  covers  all  the  taxes,  iState  and  county 
ided. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchkord.)  Property  is  also  higher?— A.  Yes;  property  is  assessed, 
nk,  on  the  same  l>at*i8— siiy  4o  per  cent  of  value,  40  to  6(J— uceording  to  the 
cientiousness  of  the  party  giving  and  the  particular  friendship  with  the 
ss4:>r. 

Then  you  do  not  concur  with  the  claim  that  has  been  made  by  agricul- 
I  people  in  lareiieral  that  they  l>ear  a  greater  burden  of  taxation  tUati  others 
own  real  estate?— A,  Well*  now,  as  net  ween  parties  owning  real  estate  in 
'ijuntry  and  in  towns,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  particularly  for 
such  claim.  1  think,  howt-vir,  that  the  personal  property  of  the  ai^i-icaiiural 
!.  as  a  rule,  i^  more  exjKjwd.  and  that  they  my  more  fully  ou  what  they  own 
I  the  c^rdinary  citizen  of  tlie  city  and  those  pursuing  other  f  rcufiations. 

The  advatitiige  that  may  be  t-iken  of  our  tax  system  is  not  iu  r*  al  entate,  but 
er  In  riersonal  xiroperty?— A.  Larj^ely.  You  can  arrive  at  it  and  collect  tax 
i  much  more  eat+e  when  you  ."  et-  tlie  property. 

The  farmer  can  not  hide  any  of  his?— A.  Yes.  It  has  been  my  opinion  for 
ral  years  that  it  would  pay  the  State  and  our  municipalities  ^  <ry  mui  li  better 
t  a  verv^  low  nite  of  taxation  on  personal  property,  so  it  would  ci>mc  tn  the 
aoe  and  be  ai^scfised,  and  would  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds 
flaary  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

(By  Senator  Kvlk.)  Do  ytiti  know  what  the  cost  of  raisinij  cott<uj  isf  Can 
tell  U8  experience  iu  that  liut*  as  a  planter?— A.  Yes,  I  suppose.     I  can  ^^ve 

you  bith  from  an  upland  aud  river  standpoint.  I  am  fanning,'- !»oth  ways. 
be  Mississippi  Iwttom  we  pay  f  i  f mi  $4  to  $5  an  acre  to  the  tenant  and  the  lain  «rer 
re  we  work  cotton  by  the  acn ;  that  is  called  the  acreage  plan  of  cultivating 
[)p.    That  IB  what  the  labor  get8. 

Doet?  that  include  the  seed?— A.  That  does  not  include  anything  but  labor, 
landlord  then  furnishe.H  tlie  seed,  the  team,  the  implements,  and  the  feed  for 
team.     I  have  not  figured  out  that  lately.     It  is  very  easy  to  j^et  at. 

The  seed  is  how  much  perai^rf^?- A.  It  is  according  to  the  price  of  seed.     The 

now,  I  suppose,  you  uii;^ht  ti^'^ure 

.  On  «30  cent**?— A.  Yes;  soniolhing  over  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre.     That, 

igh.  i»  a  long  ways  above  the  average  for  seed. 

,  Five  dollars  for  cultivation?— A.  Five  dollars  for  cultivatiiin. 

.  How  much  for  the  picking,'":'— A.  I  think  you  have  got  alou^^  too  fast,  ^'oing 

be  picking.    Don't  you  want  to  put  the  rent  of  the  mule,  aii<l  the  f«-cd  of  the 

e,  that  goes  into  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  the  use  of  the  t*tols.  and  m  on? 

y  are  all  figured  in  addition  to  the  $.*). 
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Q.  How  much  is  that  now? — A.  Well,  we  estimate  the  use  of  the  i 
mules  as  we  baive  in  the  Delta— at  $25  to  make  a  crop. 

Q.  That  is  not  for  the  acre':?— A,  No,  sir;  they  will  cultivate  about  i2 

{^.  (By  Mr.  Batch foud,}  What  items  of  expense  go  to  make  up  i 
That  is  what  is  paid  labor. 

(^.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  There  is  80  cents  for  the  mule? — A,  No,  sir;  w 
centii  for  the  mule;  that  is  something  over  $\;  2()  into  25  gives  SI. 25. 

Q.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  the  mule?— A.  Yes.  Then  I  should  sj 
use  of  the  gear  and  piowF  we  might  fij^re  at  5i)  cents  an  acre. 

Q.  Fifty  eents  an  acre? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Rent  of  the  land?— -A,  No,  e^ir;  not  yet,  I  reckon.  We  will  ^ 
with  the  mule.  Then  we  uanally  estimate  about  7  bushel  a  of  com  j>ei 
the  mule. 

(^.  How  many  montliB? — A.  Well,  now,  it  is  merely  a  quesiion  as 
you  art-  kef'ping  a  larger  part  of  the  mulea  for  the  cultivation  of  the  t 
derive  no  rather  benefit  frtjm  them,  or  not;  if  it  in  purely  a  matter  of  c 
yim  have  got  to  feed  them  12  months,  I  should  say  75  bushels  of  corn, 

Q.  For  a  mule? — Ft>r  a  mule^t*i  keep  liiia  a  year. 

U.  That  is  wortli  what?— A.  1  would  put  it  at  4(>  cents. 

^.  A  hushel?— A,  Yes.     That  is  PU  for  the  feeti. 

y.  Thirty  dollars  for  the  2(1  at^reB?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  One  dollar  and  tilty  cents?— A,  One  dollar  and 
ft>r  the  feed  of  the  mule. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now,  we  have  got  to  what?— A.  Now,  thi 
course,  eat.H  ftomething  Iwsides  com.  It  is  fed  hay.  I  expect  we  may 
§l,6<),  fodder  or  hay.     Now,  then,  we  have  rent  of  the  land. 

Q.  Y^es,  how  much  an  acre? — A.  I  should  »ay  $6  an  acre.  We  ro^i^l 
at  ^-'k  that  wi>uld  l>e  an  average. 

Q,  Five  dollars?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  acre? — A.  Y'^es. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfubd,)  Can  not  a  mule  he  used  for  any  other  pr 
raising  cotton?— A.  Ye»,  and  to  tuuno  extent  they  are. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now  give  us  the  picking.— A.  We  umtally  p 
a  hundred  for  picking. 

ij.  You  figure  that  at  how  much?— A.  About  $8  a  bale, 

Q.  A  bale  to  the  acre? — ^A.  No,  it  would  not  make  a  bale  to  the  ac 
many  acres  will,  but  taking  the  usual  cultivation,  I  should  say  two- 
bale  to  the  acre;  uot  over  tkree-imarters. 

Q.  You  pay  $8  for  that? — A.  No,  sir;  we  pay  IfS  a  bale.  Two-thirds 
be- — 

Q.  Six  dollars?— A.  Yes. 

Cj,  Per  acre?— A.  Yes. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Ratc'HFX)RI>J  It  wouldn't  reach  $<1.— A.  No,  sir;  not  for 
of  a  bale, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Abfuit  $0?— A.  Yes.  in  round  numbers.  The 
hauling  to  the  gio  and  handling  wt»uld  be  something  like  $1  a  hale.  *] 
lie  two- thirds  of  $1— 60if  centfl  an  acre. 

Q.  ^Seventy  cents  in  roiuul  numbers, 

y.  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth  J  Where  would  that  expense  come  in,  prorideil 
miile  toliaul  it  to  the  gin?— A.  Well,  you  have  got  to  get  somehfMly  te 
and  attend  to  it.     By  the  time  you  employ  2  or  3  hands  to  go  with  a 
get  a  bale  of  cotton  in  the  field  and  weigh  it  u^) 

Q.  (BvMr.  Ratchford.)  I  understaiid  labor  is  n€?cessary  to  load  i 
it?— A.  tes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now,  ginning  and  tieing  it? — A,  Aljout  $2 
that  would  be  two-thirdi*  of  $2.50  per  acre, 

Q.  That  brings  it  right  up  to  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  total  cost?— A,  Yes^ 

Q.  That  makes  $22  an  ac^re? — A.  Yes. 

y.  As  the  cost  of  raising  cotton?— A.  Two-thirds  of  a  bale, 

y.  Raising  what? — A,  Two-thirds  of  a  bale, 

Q.  Raising  twi>thirds  of  a  bale  in  the  Delta  region?— A,  Yes.  Now 
want  to  give  yourself  credit  by  selling  cotton  and  seed. 

Q.  That  is  Very  nearly  the  figures  given  before— between  $20  and 
should  think  that  figured  more  than  5  cents  per  pound  fr^r  the  cotton, 
try  can  not  raise  cotton  for  5  cents  and  prosper.  My  experience  is  tha 
people  have  to  take  low  prices  for  cotton  their  losses  are  made  by  failt 
any  further  improvement^^  on  their  places;  their  fences,  their  houses,  t 
utensils,  and  everything  run  down. 
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(By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  What  is  seed  selling  for  now? — A.  About  26  cents 

I  By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Hnw  many  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre? — A.  Two-thirds 
btii^bels — 20  bushels. 

Five  dollars  an  acre?— A.  Yes,  the  seed  estimate  on  the  plantation.  Then 
luve  t<)  haul  it  to  stations,  and  pay  freight — $1  to  $3  a  ton. 
That  gives  exactly  G  cents  as  the  price  of  raising  cotton? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
,  it  CQst.s  parties  renting  land  and  buying  feed  to  raise  it.  It  takes  seasons 
;his  paj*t  year  now  to  |dv«  |)eople  in  cotton-growing  regions  enough  spare 
»y  to  reinstate  themselves  on  tneir  places,  and  there  is  some  of  that  being 
now.  It  lias  not  be«^n  done  before  to  any  extent  for  15  years  in  this  section. 
You  have  met  these  men,  from  time  to  time,  bringing  in  cotton,  and  have 
ime  to  converse  with  them?— A.  I  am  actively  in  connection  with  it  myself. 
The  men  come  in  to  br^nnw  money  to  make  cotton  with,  and  you  under- 
I  when  they  come  to  pay  this  money  back  whether  they  have  come  out  even 
>t?^ — A,  Oh,  yei^i  <  "or  connection  with  them  is  very  close,  so  that  we  are  in 
ti  with  almost  all  transactions. 

During  years  when  cotton  was  sellinff  at  5  and  6  cents  a  pound,  what  was 

observation?— A,  We  carried  over  a  large  balance  on  our  books,  accounts 
mid. 
Kot  al>le  to  ifet  <mt  even?— A.  Many  times  not  able  to  get  out  even. 

Were  some  able  to  get  out?— A.  Yes. 

To  what  do  you  attribnte  that? — A.  The  supply  of  labor  on  various  planta- 
i  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  successful  operation  of  the  place.  It  has 
i  to  do  than  any  other  thing,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  gfrowing  of  the 
»n. 

Some  farmers  will  have  tb  e  help  of  their  own  families? — A .  They  work  largely 
I  and  other  labor. 

(By  Mr,  R\TrHFnKi>.)  Economy  in  living  has  something  to  do  with  it?— 
he  management,  of  conrFe.  at  the  head  of  a  plantation  has  all  to  do  with  it. 
an  may  have  the  l>est  manag^ement,  and  if  he  is  unfortunate  in  securing  a 
ly  of  fabor  he  can  i]i>t  farm  successfully. 

(By  Mr.  8MY*Tfi.)  No  man  can  raise  2.500  bales  of  cotton? — A.  Not  unless 
as  very  tine  ability,  and  the  more  capable  the  man  is  the  better  you  can 
d  t*i  have  him.  and  the  more  successful  he  is  the  more  you  can  pay  him.     I 
V  plantjilion  managern  who  get  as  high  as  $2,000  a  year  for  their  services. 
e«timony  clo^eil, } 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  S2,  1900, 

TBSTIMONT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  A.  GAGE. 

Cidtoti  ('i*ttn(tiHHion  Merchant^  Memphis,  Tenn. 

le  frabcomniission  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  10.07  a.  m., 
itor  Kyle  nreaidiug,  Mr,  William  A.  Gage  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at 
p,m., and,  being  firnt  dtily  f? worn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Senator  Kyi,e.  )  Yon  may  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  William  A. 
e,  800  Front  street,  Mempliis,Tenn. 

Your  vt^cation. — A.  Cotton  commission  merchant. 

Yon  are  president  of  the  cotton  exchange  in  Memphis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Your  bnaineas  if*  that  of  c<3tton  factor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

In  that  way  yon  have  dealings  with  planters  and  farmers  in  this  district? — 
ifes.  sir. 

Will  yon  give  to  the  commission  some  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
e  farmers,  esjjecially  their  present  condition,  as  compared  with  5  or  10  years 
*— A,  Owing  to  the  very  hvw  price  of  cotton  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
ars,  the  fanners  hare  not  l>€*en  in  what  might  be  termed  a  satisfactory  condi- 
.  This  year,  however,  while  they  did  not  raise  as  much  as  for  the  past  2 
ra,  the  advance  in  the  prict^  has  enabled  them  to  realize  more  net  income  from 
proceeds  of  the  crop. 

.  S<:)  their  c^judition  tinanciallyis  better  than  for  the  past  8  or  4  years? — A.  At 
time  I  think  it  is  bett^er.     There  is  more  money  in  the  country  and  in  circu- 
:>fi.    People,  as  a  m!e.  are  not  asking  so  early  for  advances,  and  are  not  asking 
saeh  large  advances  aw  tor  .several  years  previous  to  this. 
.  Your  cnstomers  are  mostly  white? — A.  Nearly  all. 
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Q.  Do  they  nearly  ftll  own  their  land  or  are  a  large  number  renters?— j 
all  o\%Ti  tbtnr  land.  We  do  not  do  bnsiness  with  renter»  to  any  e3ctent  i 
lanfilord  Wiiives  his  rent.  la  this  State  rent  is  a  Btatiitory  lien  on  the 
nnlens  that  in  waived  the  landlord  can  c^>mo  in  and  get  the  proceeds  of  i 
all  crops,  whether  corn,  cotton,  or  any  other  prwltict  of  the  land — and 
ority  over  a  commission  merchant  or  anyone  else  the  renter  may  be  in 
Where  a  man  does  rent  land,  and  we  famish  him,  we  generally  take  a 
on  the  crop  and  whatever  live  stock  ho  has  to  aid  the  waiver  of  the  Ian 

Q.  From  your  biimne.HS  relations  with  the  cnstomers,  which  I  take  i 
mate,  do  yoii  find  that  many  of  the  landowners  are  niortgagred? — A.  T" 
|)ai-t  are  mortgaged,  I  think;  **f:>me  ff>r  a  small  and  Bome  for  a  larger  an 

Q.  Some  to  a  dunf?:erim«  extent? — A.  Yes,  nir;  the  mortt^aj^e  Joan  ( 
very  frequently  find  they  have  loaned  too  ninch  on  a  tract  of  land  an 
own  it.  For  that  reason  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  loan  and 
companies  with  a^enciea  in  tins  State  that  have  acquired  the  ownersh 
and  are  renting  it  out  themselves — in  some  instances  renting  it  as  a 
business  as  lando^^Tiers. 

Q,  Has  the  value  of  land  increased  in  the  Memphis  district  in  the  last 
A.  A  great  deal;  particularly  in  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  and  in  what  w 
bottom  land  of  the  hillii — weinean  rich  huid,  fallow  land,  creek  Ijottom 

i^.  Are  thcv  planted  in  cotton  or  com? — A,  Mostly  in  cotton,  some  ir 
good  farmer  Is  always  supposed  to  make  com  enough  to  take  care  of  ai] 
and  his  family.  Com  is  used  a  great  deal  iis  a  matter  of  food.  All  these  1 
try  towns  have  places  where  they  grind.  Of  cour  ;e.  where  they  are  ablt 
flour  to  a  great  extent,  and  sell  their  corn;  one  is  about  as  cheap  as  the 

Q.  Your  customers  who  are  landlr»riis  cultivate  their  land  thiough  a 
tenants? — A.  Sometimes  through  cropixa-s  and  sometimes  through  wha 
day  labor. 

Q,  Will  you  describe  in  detail  these  two  jilans? — A.  The  share  crop^ 
who  makes  a  bargain  with  a  landlord  to  make  the  crop  on  shares.  Get] 
landlord  puts  up  the  land  and  a  mule  against  the  tenant's  labor.  He  fui 
tenant  such  supplies  as  he  may  want  for  the  family  daring  the  year,  an 
him  an  agreed  price  for  everything*  Generally  that  price  is  a  little  h; 
the  man  can  get  for  cash  in  the  market.  In  other  words»  the  landlord  ' 
merchant  and  e^upplies  these  tenants  in  that  way.  The  tenant  goes  i 
makes  the  crop ,  with  his  ^vif  o  and  children ,  and  in  the  fall  they  gather  th 
divide  the  prtK^eeds,  or  sometimes  the  crop  itself, 

Q,  Are  these  tenants  mostly  colored? — A.  Nearly  all,  as  a  rule;  in  the 
part  of  Arkansas  quite  a  good  many  are  white, 

O.  What  is  the  other  plan? — A ,  The  other  x>lan  is  where  a  man  owns  hii 
ana  raises  his  own  com  and  his  fodder  and  hay  to  feed  his  stcjck,  and  em 
by  the  day.  Sometimes  they  give  them  so  much  to  work  the  crop  and 
call  "  kiy  it  by/'  That  means  that  the  crop  is  finished  and  waiting  for 
mm  of  June,  July,  and  August  for  the  cotton  to  mature.  Then  the  ow: 
rate  for  picking — generally  from  40  to  .^i)  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Are  those  men  employed  by  the  month  or  simply  by  the  day  as  the 
work? — A.  Mostly  hy  tlie  day  as  they  work.  Tliey  have  mule  driver 
look  after  and  feed  the  nmles — and  have  them  etnpfoyed  by  the  month, 

Q.  What  is  the  ficale  of  wages  generally  paid  for  that  class  of  labor?- 
neighborhood  of  00  or  (>5  to  75  cents  a  day  in  some  places;  in  other  [dace 
50  cents, 

Q.  Deijending  on  the  hxality  and  the  supply  of  labor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  s 
to  work. 

Q.  No  food  goes  with  that? — A,  The  IotkI  is  not  included  in  this  prii 
owner  sells  it  tothe  laborers— so  much  meal  and  s<>  much  meat  every  > 
generally  keeps  a  storeroom,  and  on  Saturdays  they  come  and  get'm 
tobacco,  molasses,  and  other  things  necessary.  * 

Q.  Do  they  live  on  the  farm? — A.  He  furnishes  a  place  to  eat,  a  good  1 
erally,  and  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  little  garden,  or  a  half  acre — genei 
them'whatever  they  want,  and  they  generally  have  wood  furnished,  bi 
go  in  the  woods  and  cut  it. 

Q,  In  addition  they  are  paid  these  wages? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  aa  a  rtil© 
surprised  to  see  such  nice  gardens  ami>ng  the  working  class  of  |>eople,  ps 
the  negroes-  There  is  a  go«  »d  deal  of  pride  among  them  as  to  what  they  h 
and  there  are  a  great  many  vegetables  they  can  raise  that  go  mighty  well  \ 
and  meat.  They  generally  have  coffee,  turnip  greens,  spinach,  cabbfl 
great  many  things.  They  have  snap  bean?;;  there  are  a  lot  of  ttdn^ 
can  conk;  they  cook  grits  with  the  Imcon, 
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j.  Ir  that  tenant  or  labor ii)g  class  accamnlating  property?  Are  they  bettering 
ir  condition  from  year  to  year? — A.  As  a  rule,  I  can  not  say  they  are.    There 

i?oiiie  very  thrifty  men.     I  think  on  our  books  we  have  about  2  negroes  who 
1  their  own  land  and  art*  generally  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
K  They  live  uear  bvr— A,  One  lives  in  Bolivar  County,  Miss.,  and  the  other  in 
iderriale  County*  T^enn.,  near  by. 

K  (By  Mr.  Smyth*)  Is  there  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  land  owners  to  sell 
cl  to  ne^oe«i? — A.  I  think  bo. 

I,  No  prejudice  against  that? — A.  None  whatever.  I  might  say  there  is  no 
%s  feeling:  it  is  very  friendly.  If  called  to  town  on  business  the  landowner 
s  hi:*  family  is  safe  with  some  reliable  negfro  man  in  the  quarters  near  the 
[s*^  where  the  propriety >r  lives.  I  think  the  relationship  is  just  as  friendly  as 
t  in  l^r^e  mannfactnring  towns  in  the  North  between  the  rich  proprietor  and 
working  i>eople*  1  speak  now  of  factories  in  the  New  England  States.  If  the 
TO  die6  on  the  plantation,  he  is  assured  a  first-class  burial  and  funeral  from 
le  source. 

K  (By  Mr.  RATrHFORn.)  At  whose  expense,  the  landlord's? — A.  If  he  is  able 
jay  it,  he  pays  it  himself;  if  not  the  landlord  attends  to  it. 
^*  Has  the  landlord  any  way  to  recover  the  amount  expended  in  his  burial  from 
family?— A.  Not  nnless  the  negro  who  dies  had  it  to  his  credit. 
I-  The  family  are  ni»t  taxfnl  thereafter  for  it?— A.  Not  at  all. 
K  If  the  ne^o  who  die»  had  it,  could  not  his  family  bury  him  without  the 
^rference  of  the  landlord?- A.  Yes,  sir;  very  frequently  I  have  them  on  my 
ka  and  bnry  them, 

\.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  much  mig^^tion  here  from  the  Northern 
tes?— A.    Well,  Ihere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  immigration  into  the  Delta 
ntry. 
J.  Do  these  Northern  f  armerR  operate  their  places  as  they  do  the  grain  farms  of 

Northwest  uml  the  MissiHsippi  Valley? — A.  I  think  they  do  at  the  start,  but 
y  i^radnally  work  into  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  men  they  employ. 
j.  it  is  qnrte  customary  among  the  farmers  in  the  grain  and  wheat  growing 
lonfi  fi*r  all  the  family  to  buckle  into  the  work  and  hire  no  help  at  all.— A.  I 
ke  of  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  white  labor  there, 
now  ftome  towns— we  have  quite  a  large  amount  of  cotton  from  Coming,  on  the 
a  Mountain  road  between  here  and  St.  Louis;  notmanynegroesin  that  vicinity, 
stly  white  people*  But  that  is  north,  as  you  know;  south,  the  negro  labor 
do'minatei^. 

h  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  the  Northern  immigrants  been  successful  as  farm- 
f— A*'  I  think  as  a  rule.  Of  course,  there  are  always  some  men  who  make  a 
lore  at  anything,  hut  as  a  I'ule  those  who  come  down  here,  live  economically 
I  work  hard,  makf*  a  liviniy;-, 

J.  (By  Benator  Kylk.)  Hrive  they  not  a  double  opportunity;  they  b»»th  super- 
end  and  do  the  work?— A.  None  of  the  farmers  in  the  South  are  blessed  with 
Tnuc*h  eeoiiomy. 

j.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  It  is  not  natural  for  a  man  who  works  hard  and  is 
eful  and  economical  to  make  more  than  a  living? — A.  He  can  do  that  any- 
ere  unless  the  wa^es  be  i^tarvation  wages,  as  in  some  of  these  mining  centers 
ere  they  grind  them  down  to  what  it  takes  to  live. 

J.  What  would  yon  consider  50  cents  a  day,  such  as  is  paid  now  on  the  farms 
ere  men  are  emploved  by  the  week  or  month,  fair  wages? — A.  I  think  50  cents 
I  little  low;  I  said  i'rom  50  to  75  cents. 

L(By  Mr.  Hmyth.  )  I  nnder«itand  with  them  it  includes  house  and  wood,  so  in 
ng  a  comparison  lM»tweeTi  these  conditions  of  50  to  75  cents  on  the  farm,  with 
ise  and  wood  and  garden  patch  thrown  in,  that  has  to  be  considered? — A.  Yes. 
J.  (By  Mr.  Eat<^hfori>.  )  Even  though  it  is  considered,  do  you  imagine  there 
nore  than  a  livinf^'in  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

i-  Do  yon  imagine  there  isi  a  living  in  it  such  as  a  white  man  should  have? — 
I  can  not  say  it  is  a  fine  living,  but  I  know  many  people  who  do  live  on  it.  I 
I  you  the  facts  as  they  exist,  not  what  I  might  hope  that  they  should  be. 
i-  We  are  asking?  yr)u  your  opinion  on  matters  of  this  kind,  which  is  valuable  to 
as  well  as  the  lactH  in  yonr  possession.  A  man  can  not  send  his  children  to 
rool  on  those  wago.n? — A.  Where  they  have  schools. 

I  Does  he  not  heetl  them  in  the  field?— A.  Yes;  they  stay  in  the  field  in  the 
rnnier  time. 

J-  And  are  deprived  in  consequence  of  an  education? — A.  Yes;  to  a  great 
tent. 

J.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  They  go  to  school  in  the  winter?— A.  Yes. 
5»  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  I  think  the  schools  run  in  the  winter  months  only  and  in 
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the  spring,  and  the  hands  work  in  the  field  in  t4ie  summertime, — A,  1 
in  cotton-pickingr  time  pick  cntton.  bnt  a**  a  rule  they  do  not  work  in  t 
boy  \'i  years  old  is  bi^'  en^iugh  t«»  pick  cotton  and  they  generally  wor 
pick  cotton  in  the  fall,  bnt  the  child  is  not  able  t^  make  a  crop,  notal 
not  able  tojplow:  he  baa  not  strength  enongh, 

Q.  {By  Mr.  RatchfordO  I>s  it  cnstoniary  to  work  children  9  or  10  ; 
the  fifldV— A,  I  have  never  seen  any  that  Tknow  of. 

Q.  What  pnhlic-^hool  facilitien  have  they  here  in  the  oonntry? — j 
HO  well  rioBted  as  to  the  school  facilities  they  have.  In  nearly  all  the 
have  public  schooln  for  the  colored  and  white  people,  bnt  I  aui  not  pt 
schiud  hvstem  and  exact  cotiditif*ns  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Ar 

i^.  You  do  not  know  how  Vm^  the  school  term  is?— A,  I  do  not  no 
I  think  it  iH  fMJSsibly  about  8  mrinths, 

(^ .  Yt  m  are  i^ix^akmg  for  t  h e  State  of  Ten  nessee?—  A .  That  is  my  gene 
I  am  not  able  to  speak  intelligently  on  the  subject  becnuse  I  have  not  lo 

U,  {By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  businesia  connections  are  in  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee? — A.  Ala])ama  and  Mis^ouri  also. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyi.k)  Do  many  of  these  negro  laborers  leave  th 
come  lo  the  city?— A.  Yes.  Mr;  a  j^eat  many  of  them  do, 

Q.  To  better  their  condition?— A .  They  do  not.  They  come  and  loaf  al 
is  surplus  of  lalwr.  You  will  see  thousands  on  the  street  idle.  I  d< 
where  they  come  from. 

Q.  I  ntitice  many  negi'o»^s  emploved  on  the  street.  Wliat  is  the  averj 
A,  I  think  about  $[M  is  paid  Viy  tne  street-car  c^nnpanies  for  their lal 

Q.  Pv'r  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  had  a  large  amount  of  w* 
the  past  year— building  sewers  I  think  they  have  Ijeen  paying  about  S 
IS  quite  a  large  source  of  employment  for  negroes  on  the  levee  loading 
ing  steamers. 

Q.  These  are  paid  ab<:)ut  the  same? — A.  They  get  more;  generally 
hour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  The  city's  work  is  $1.2,5?— A.  I  think  $1.2 

CJ.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor;  do  you  know?— A.  I  could  not  tell 
not  know  whether  it  is  H  or  10  hours.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  i 
reduce  it  from  U)  to  8.  I  think  in  the  la&ti  few  days  the  police  force 
been  reduced  from  10  to  8  hours. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  These  men  pay  house  rent.  What  is  the  av 
rent  a  man  would  pay? — A.  These  negroes  live  in  all  kinds  of  tenemen 
reckon  they  pav  from  $o  to  $8  a  month  rent.  1  can  not  say  that  I  an 
that, 

Q.  Meat  and  flour  and  other  things  cost  them  more  than  in  the  c( 
No,  they  cost  less  if  you  buy  for  cash. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfurd.  )  Can  you  say  whether  the  man  who  is  \ 
the  street-car  company,  say,  for  $1.50  a  dav,  is  l>etter  or  worse  off  th; 
who  is  working  on  a  fann  for  50  cents  and  his  furnished  house  renl 
small  things?— A.  I  take  it  a  man  could  save  more  money  in  Memphi: 

Q.  You  think  on  the  whole  he  is  better  off  than  the  man  on  the  f 
would  think  so. 

Q.  His  labor  is  not  hard  and  his  hours  are  shorter?— A.  The  labo 
the  work  in  the  country  is  very  easy;  plowing  is  very  easy. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyi^e.  )  How  about  the  continuity  of  the  em  ploy  t 
think  tl  ley  are  about  the  same.  In  the  country  i  f  they  work  for  others  t 
hau  wtM>d,  get  out  cross-ties,  work  in  timl>»i'r,  and  when  there  is  work 
there  is  always  some  time  to  do  somethmg  else.  Sometimes  they  sp 
the  employer  for  su  much  a  thousand,  get  them  out,  or  do  a  great  < 
things, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  Like  men  in  the  city,  they  can  not  woi 
weather,  can  they? — A,  No.  sir;  at  least  they  do  not, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  t 
testimony?— A.  I  think  not.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  aware  of  the  chara< 
interrogatories. 

Q,  (^By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  rail 
ties— freight  rates?     You  are  a  seller  of  cotton? — A.  Yes.  sin 

Q.  Y'^ou  are  not  directly  interested  in  th©  freight  rates  for  shippin 
the  mills? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  one  of  the  board  of  direct  tors  of  th 
Freight  Bureau  we  have  organized  here,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
that.  I  think  we  have  very  fair  freight  rates.  We  nave  a  great  man> 
lines.    We  have  a  numberof  lines  cotuv>eting  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.j  Have  you  any  competition?— A,  Not  so  mm 
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of  the  contract  they  have  giDne  into  amon^  ibetodev^.     I  think  it  has 

n  vflry  rigidly  adhered  to  aiiv'^-  /  f  j.. ...... .ivt^^, 

K  (By  Mr.  Ratchforim  A  uif — A.  Yea,  sir;  the  differeni  rail* 

^  iigree  to  carry  cntUm  au'i  lire.*t  ti>  New  York»  Boston*  or  any 

t  where  the  vessel  is  kwuied,  tiu  i  ke  a  rate  there  and  on  down  the 

st-'NorfoJk,  Charleston,  Savann..  ,  and  all  those  pi>int8, 

(.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  Do  you  know  ub^ui  the  diflference  in  rates  between  points 

New  England  and  the  Southern   mills — S4*y  the  niills  in  the  CaroHnas  and 

)rgia?— A,  The  subject  came  np  before  us  at  the  last  meeting,  ar^king^  that 

?^  be  made  to  the  North  Carolina  niilli*.     Up  to  this  time  they  claim  the  rates 

e  been  t«M'  in  ^l*  r,i  interior  points  in  North  Candina  from  interior  points  in 

ransas  an^  ;  qn,  and  we  must  try  and  get  rates.     That  is  a  matter  which 

link  will  a  At. 

\.  Do  yon  kuow  wliat  the  rat©  to  Norfolk  from  Memphis  on  cotton  is?— A.  I 

Id  not  say. 

I.  Is  it  true  that  the  rate  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  is  greater  than  t«i  Norfolk? — A.  I 

ik  that  has  been  the  case.    That  was  the  matter  that  came  up  before  us.     If 

are  on  that  subject  Mr.  Davant,  who  is  our  commissioner,  can  give  you  all 
t  information. 

K  Can  he  c^>me  before  the  Commission? — A»  Yes.  sir;  he  would  be  very  glad, 
is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  and  is  commissioner  of  the  freight  bureau. 
[.  Not  employed  by  the  railroads  but  by  the  commissioners?— A,  He  was  for- 
■ly  a  railroa*!  man.     We  have  the  organization  of  a  freight  bureau,  and  aaBesa 
bother  a  good  round  sum.     While  it  affects  my  business  less  than  the  grocers 

dry  goods  merchant-s,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  snbstTibe  to  it. 
:-  Ik)  you  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  inat  the  rates  to  Charleston  are  higher  than 
jf>wen   Afjtsv^^A.  I  do  iMt  know  it  to  be  a  fact»  but  I  know  it  wits  l)efore  us. 

had 

it  ill  -^  ,'l»i 

A  i^  grt;at*-i'  than  when  passing  right  through  that  point  to  the  seaboard 

T    ;iud  Mr.  Davant  now  has  the  matter  on  hand.     He  can  give  you  more  reli- 
*  inf'trmation. 
Festimony  closed* ) 


other  day  where  a  party  wanttnl  to  ship  cotton  from  an  interior 
pi  to  an  interior  ptiuit  in  North  Carolina,  and  he  claimed  the 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  L.  C.  BALCH, 
Lattf/tn^  arid  Planter ^  Little  Rtjck,  Ark. 


he  snbcomniission  of  the  United  States  Indns trial  Commission  met  in  the 
lora  of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  W.  15  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.     At  that  time 

L.  C.  Baleh  was  introduced  as  a  witBefi»»  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  tetitifi€»d 
ollows: 

.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Give  your  name,  post-office  address, and  occujMition.— 
L/C,  Balch,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  attorney  and  larmer, 

,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Little  Hock?— A.  For  1h  years.  1  was  raised  in 
th  Missi8sii>pi. 

|.  At  the  present  time  you  are  engaged  in  what  particular  *jccupation?— A.  In 
practice  of  law  and  in  farming  ana  raising  stock  principally,  horses,  cattle, 
:s— 

*.  ( Intermpting. )  Re^U  estate  business  also? — A.  In  connection  with  my  busi- 
s  a.s  attorney  only.     1  lf>ok  after  the  legal  part  of  it. 

.  Have  you' something  to  do  with  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  part  of  the  cuuntry, 
'—A.  Yes. 
[.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  increase  in  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  South  in 

last  few  years? — ^A.  In  the  last  six  yearn  there  has  been  a  very  material 
ance*  in  1893,  1894,  and  1HI»5  farm  lands  went  very  low  in  this  sectioti  of  the 
ntry.  and  many  very  large  farms  could  not  be  rented  even,  but  stich  is  not  the 
a  now,  and  they  are  bringing  fair  prices. 

;.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  rise  in  farm  lands? — A.  I  scarcely  know, 
ept  the  return  to  prosperout^— what  might  be  called  projferly  the  normal — con- 
ona  of  the  country*    There  is  nothing  s]Mnufic  I  could  iiuint  to, 
[.  You  take  tiiat  iuasmueh  as  the  pnlilic  lands  of  the  United  tStatcs  are  rapidly 
ag  absorbed  by  the  population,  the  peuplu  must  fall  back  on  the  lands  they 
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of  course  the  price  advinc^rTUatll^-rf  -^  *'>*'  ^P*™  "»«>  «mrke 
bundle  or  represent  the  om^ers  of  TTIh?  ""^''""^  ^  t*^^  tiX^  i 
lHUeg.>^«  higher.  an<l  thev  bave^^^t^J'Vt  *'''^?,  ".?  •''»«  "^'"''et  . 
(J.  Have  you  „otic-ed  an"y  coloaE^  fl^"^;'!?  *'cr' '«  «'*-•»  t'i«(i 

t,on  from  Nebraska  la.t  year^Tt&r  .Ifnr"  ''"V? » '"".iJ.  rabl. 

We  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  nl,.w  nU    1- .  '""n^y  m  ra  sing  cotton  a 
IS  mucl,  higher  than  it  was     ?do  nolT^^ini'*  ^'^  "'"''^^^  «««•  and  "ver^- 

SJ.  What  are  mules  worth'-' a     ai 

'"""t^«  "KC'-f'-om  Sfiwi  to  $140.  ^°*  *'  l**"  *^t  o»ore  than  they  w 

bemuse  rt^aXt^^'^aa  ^^iVtK'rT''^"^"^  "^  "^« 
co«o,Mh4t^^^^^^^        ,Th|^P5-ent  Price  of  what?-A.  The  p«sen, 

some  at  4(U-ent,s  „„.!  boarfflSenJ  ^"^*  "^  "'J'  ''«"'n«nity.    C?  y^l'; 

thi -^"■'F'^^'^^'^^t --  .ir;  an,,  ...oU. 

O    ?  «•••>•  fair.  *^'^-'  '•'"  «ai"neratiou?-A.  It  is  for  forn 

Uf  ASl^Pu^fa'vlK^^  """*  "?-  you  tosay?-A    Tl.e  u 

~^."i^fe!lsH^^fys^"^  -- -=^« 

IS  a  qne.stion  that  Im«  of  on  1,1'  .n  .  1 "',  "^  "'"  '^«'«  ""»  raLse  the  cereik*     i 

£epl>ZXhS"  ^'ClSth-'J^      "'  r.-,isin^  wheat  in  the  North 

bm.  an  imp^me't  'i^f^.^^^^^J^^  "■  the^  p.^ffew  years  U..r. 
-o«„taof  c.p.a,  are  comin.  into^beV«\li:Zn'aTr^^^^^^^^ 
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-T  mills  And  ^vitu?  emplojnnent  to  idlc^  InXynr  bfTtw»>'n  lay- 
]ii«^ldng^  time,  and  betweeri  cotton  picking  timv  aD<i  plant- 
u,    X  iw.  all  the«*e  plants  give  emplo>'iiient  to  the  Mirphis  labur 
Titer  and  Rnmnier  and  spring,  and  that  and  other  caust'S  pnt  the 
'  'ion,     A8  to  the  canee  of  the  improved  condit  "  *lie 

4  or  5  yean*,  mnch  of  it  is  attribntable  to  tlj'  d 

^'I'mf.  in  thiii,  that  the  colored  p^jple  can  Vw;*  ;;.,,,,. ...  to 
nnerly  did  in  the  way  of  snpplies,  which  for  uiauv 
juch  more  than  the  valne  of  the  crop  they  pnwlucea. 
,  they  can  be  kept  from  buying  so  extravagaiitlY. 

(Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  Yon  say  yon  are  engaigea  in  raiffin^  stock.  Can  yon 
t  of  thb  indufttry  in  yonr  Stat-e?— A.  Arkansas  i3— the  larger  portion  of  it — 
ted  to  the  raiding  of  g<x>d  .st»x  k,  but  our  people  have  not  taken  to  it  mach* 
teen  years  ago  I  brought  into  the  State  a  carloa*!  of  Holatein  cattle  and  a 
le  of  fine  standard-bred  stallions,  and  gave  the  nse  of  them  to  the  public  at  a 
n:il  fee,  but  the  cotton  farmers  are  not  tLsted  to  raise  stock  mncn;  the  two 
ns  do  not  go  together  very  weU.  and  except  in  the  northernpart  of  th^ 
re  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  8t«x'k»  They  raise  a 
tiiiuiy  mules  and  draft  horses  in  the  northern  countiei*^  but  there  they  do  not 
cotton, 

-     -.  the  cotton  planter  raise  his  own  mnles? — A.  No,  sir,    A  planter  here 
will  rai«e  two  or  three  mule*  a  year,  keeping  the  mares  for  ertraordi- 
.T,  .Tis*  in  farm  work  when  he  needs  a  little  extra  team  work.    In  that 
'  lie  intiles  about  clear. 

-mg  of  mules  would  come  in  the  way  of  diverBlfied  farming?— 
it.  Tliere  i«  a  tendency ,  last  year  and  this,  much  more  to  raising  mules 
I  them  part  of  the  State*  than  ever  before, 

it  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary  plantation?— A.  My  place  i»  560  acres,  and 
mi  the  smalleist  one  that  could  be  called  a  plantation  iu  ray  country. 
iiat,  what  projiortion  is  in  cotton?— A.  About  40  or  60  acres, 
tialance  is  in  grass  and  timber? — A.  A  little  timlier,  and  the  balance  in 

Abundance  of  pasture?*- A.  Yes,  sir. 

So  mules  and  horses  could  be  raised  in  conjunction  with  cotton  farming? — 
'es,  sir;  they  can  lie  raised.  I  have  trinl  to  con\Tnce  our  jieople  that  they 
i  raise  all  the  mules  they  would  use  clear  without  a  dollar  of  cost  by  making 
uares  earn  their  living  plowing.    The  ground  is  light  and  they  do  n«>t  plow 

fr)r  cotton,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  is  very  light,  and  the  mare  will  raise  her 
and  make  a  fair  plow  animal. 

What  can  yon  say  as  i*>  the  condition  of  tUe  negro,  and  of  him  as  a 
rer?— A.  It  is  the  best  labor  that  we  have,  and  I  hardly  see  how  we  could  get 
^  without  him  under  present  conditions.  He  is  the  most  reliable,  the  most 
e,  faithful  laborer  that  we  have  ever  had— less  trouble.  It  is  true  that  he 
u  want  to  wc^rk  any  more  than  he  has  to,  and  you  have  to  have  a  few  more 

if  you  had  white  men  who  were  trying  to  get  ahead  in  the  woridi  but  with 
lat  the  negro  is  the  laborer  for  a  cotton  farm. 

How  won  Id  he  comi>are  with  a  g'K>d,  energetic,  strong  voung  man  of  25  years, 
h?— il.  If  a  young  man  is  brought  here  from  the  North,  for  the  first  0  months 
'  he  get«  here  the  negro  will  not  compare  with  hixti.  but  after  that  time  the 
D  has  got  a  heap  the  best  of  it.  I  have  tried  them.  I  have  hired  several 
ligan  young  men.  and  brougnt  them  on  my  place.     For  a  few  months  they 

t^irowing  things  around  and  swearing  they  could  do  twice  as  much  work  as 
negro,  but  after  the  hot  weather  came  on,  about  cotton  picking  time,  and  the 
tiometer  at^xid  102  lu  the  shade.  I  have  heard  them  say:  "We  thought  we 
I  dt»  as  much  again  work  as  the  negro,  but  we  find  we  can  not  do  it.''  No, 
the  negro  is  the  lalx»rer  for  the  South.  He  is  adapted  to  the  climate— enjoys 
»r  health. 

What  would  you  say  as  to  negro  education? — A.  We  liave  the  same  facili- 
n  our  States  for  the  "colored  as  for  f\w  whites.  The  tejichers  are  paid  the 
* — a  little  different  from  what  they  are  in  Mississippi.  It  is  true  they  grade 
I  there,  but  we  have  a  great  many  colored  teachers  in  our  country  that  have 

— -If  certificates,  and  they  are  paid  according  to  the  certificate  they  get. 
>efe  have  the  same  facilities,  the  same  schoolhonses,  the  same  time  and 
.   .[s  as  the  whites. 

How  do  the  negrr)es  take  to  education?— A.  They  are  very  anxious  to  send 

children  to  school,  m<:>st  of  them .  A  few  of  the  old  ex -slaves  rather  disapprr^ve 
ucating  a  laboring  man,  they  say.  My  ex^ierience  haw  been  that  when  one  of 
rounger  class  gets  so  he  can  read  and  wnte  and  cipher,  be  wants  to  go  to 
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town.     It  Ir  rare  tn  find  on^  who  can  rviml  and  write  and  cipher  in 
work,     Tbt'v  go  to  town  Hud  take  ]>ositi*>tis  to  nhin*^  8h<x\s,  wait  oi 
hostlei's,  boa V  servants T  and  house  8t?rvant«.    Many  dt>  not  get  eniplo; 
go  tt»  tho  had. 

Q.  Di:>n*t  you  think  the  farm  is  the  best  place  for  the  negro?— A.  I  th 
tho  place  for  him  to  get  ahead,  decidedly. 

Q,  He  has  a  bett^^r  future  on  tho  farm  than  elsewhere?— A.  Yea,  sir ;  ai 
is  true  of  a  majority  of  white  men,  in  my  judgment,  if  they  are  of  the 

Q.  That  iH  my  view.  ttx>.  It  the  negro  is  anibitiou«  and  wants  U^  gi 
the  w*>rhl,  and  is  thrifty  and  economical,  of  ^ood  moral  character, 
mdustrionM,  he  has  a  chance  to  accumulate  something  in  the  country 
and  a  much  better  chance  than  the  white  man,  for  the  reason  that  i 
not  call  for  as  nmch  of  his  time  and  money  in  keeping  up  a  position  ii 
it  does  on  the  white  man.  It  would  not  reflet*t  on  the  negro  at  all  if 
have  a  rag  on  hiH  tloor  or  have  anything  but  a  plain,  nnpainted  be<' 
W(^uld  he  thought  just  as  much  of  hy  his  neighbors,  and  would  occup 
position  srHially  that  he  would  if  he  had  them  a  great  deal  finer, 
opi>ortnnities  fnv  accumulating  m<>ney  are  better  than  the  white  mai 
tiii^  children  and  his  wife  work  a  good  deal  in  the  field, 

Cj.  Have  yoti  noticed  that  they  accumulate  property  of  their  own' 
do,  but  it  is  tinly  a  small  percentage  of  them.  When  you  do  find  t^ne 
positiou  to  aciiuiri*  a  hf>nie.  he  gets  aheail  pretty  fast  and  is  soon  cinite  in 
We  have  got  a  number  uf  them  scattered  about  on  the  farms  in  var 
that  have  very  hands<une  properties,  own  their  own  homes  and  stinrk. 

il.  Own  the  land  and  free  I'rt»ni  debtV— A.  (l\\*n  the  land  and  free  froi 
of  thimi — not  a  great  ma!iy,  but  in  every  ueighborhoijd  there  are  moi 
them  that  o%vn  farms,  sfjme  411  ite  l>ig  ones. 

Q.  Have  they  bought  these  on  the  installment  plan*  so  to  speak 
have  usually  bought  them  on  8  to  5  years*  time,  ^mying  down  about  c 
one-fifth  cash, 

U.  ( By  Mr.  Sma'tfi,  )  Very  seldom  part  with  it  after  they  once  get  it 
^•hiE>m. 

Q,  They  hesitate  a  long  time  before  they  will  mortgage  that  real  > 
they  pay  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  they  have  got  it  paid  for.  Pai'ti 
wife  iH  very  much  averse  to  joining  in  any  conveyance  in  the  way  of 
or  incumbrance.  They  priase  lands  very  highly  when  they  once  own  t 
is  a  mystery  to  me  why  so  very  few  of  them  attempt  to  acquire  a 
home. 

( Testimony  chised. ) 


MKMriiis,  Tknn,.  Marcf 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ALBEBT  MASON, 

/(in;irT,  Berkeley,  Tenn. 

The  anlicommission  of  the  United  States  Induntrial  Commission  mel 
lors  of  tlu"  Peabody  Hotel  at  t>,15  a.  m. ,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr,  Al 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  lU.4t3  a.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
follows: 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kvle.)  What  is  your  name  and  address?— A«  All 
Berkeley,  Tenn, 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  business? — A.  Farming, 

i^.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  ToiinesHee?    A.  Fifty-six  years. 

Q.  Born  here? — A.  No,  sir;  bcnii  m  middle  Tennessee, 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  in  the  early  days?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

CJ.  Bom  a  slave  and  brought  tip  on  a  plantation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  one  of  the  slaves  freed  by  Lincohrs  pnxdanmtion  ii 
Yes. 

Q.  Since  that  time  yon  have  lived  in  Tennessee?— A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  rarming  ever  since  that  time? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Most  of  this  time  you  have  been  farming  as  a  tenant?— A.  No 
half  the  time — about  18  years.     I  own  a  farm  now,  and  before  that  I  w 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  rented  a  farm  during  the  early  y»'ars,— A.  W 
rented  I  rented  for  cotton  rent  and  paid  a  bale  of  cotton  weighing  500 
10  acres  of  land. 
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Arte!  in  »4«Hti(vii  to  the  privilege«  on  the  farm  yoa  got  hoiu»e  rent,  use  of 

1  water?— A,  Yes,  sir, 

:>that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
<  M  uiurtx  ij ^ .  tu»w  are  yo\i  able  to  prosjier  under  tho^  conditioni*?— A,  I  imm- 
i  succeeafuJly  under  those  coiiditifmsi. 

Was  your  farm  on  upland  or  lowland?— A.  Both  upland  and  lowland. 
On  the  delta  river  lK)ttoni?^A.  Yes,  sir;  river  bottom. 
How  many  acres  do  v*>u  take  to  make  a  bale  of  cotton?— A,  I  have  some 
where  2  acres  will  make  a  bale  and  m^xne  won't.    Some  will  take  4,  accx>rd- 

0  land. 

During  this  year?— A,  For  the  last  5  to  7  years  I  have  raised  cotton  very 

When  yon  were  a  tenant — ^this  18  years — how  much  would  your  land  prt>- 

in  cotton?— A.  Prom  25  to  fiO  bales,  the  whole  farm. 

H^'W  many  acTe»?— A.  I  tended  100  acres  in  com  and  cotton  and  iK>tiit<>f^, 

T. 

«ni  pur!?ned  a  system  of  mixed  fanning?^ — A.  Yen.  sir. 

Y'  u  generally  aimed  to  raise  enough  com»  wheat,  oats^  and  potatoes  to  feud 

family  and  Ftock? — A.  Yes*  air. 

I>id  yon  raise  any  cattle  and  horses?— A,  Yes.  sir. 

Hogs  alM)? — A,  Yea.  eir. 

So  you  would  be  considered  a  mixed  farmer?^A,  Yes,  sir. 

And  you  say  yon  prospered  and  were  able  to  lay  by  a  little  sum  occasinn- 
— A,  Yes*,  sir. 

When  did  you  buy  a  farm  on  your  own  account? — A.  In  1883. 

How  many  aci-es  m  this  farm? — A.  In  the  first  farm  80  acres. 

Have  you  more  now? — A,  Yea,  sir;  U^S  now. 

Where  i^  thii^  farm  lix^ated? — A.  Shelby  County,  Sixteenth  civil  district. 

Upland  or  lowland?— A.  Half  upland  and  hif  river  bott<5m  land— Wolf 
r  Ixjttora. 

Pretty  got^l  bnildingB? — A.  Yes,  sir.     Buildings  for  tenants. 

You  have  an  orchard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  cjut buildings  generally?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

How  much  did  you  pay  per  acre  for  this  land—the  fin!t  W  lu^reti?— A,  Tliirty 
Lrs  an  acre. 

How  much  for  the  subsequent  purchase?— A,  The  second,  $20. 

So  that  land  has  cost  you  |25  an  acre  on  an  average? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Have  yon  paid  for  these  farms?— A.  Ob,  yes,  sir. 

Ntit  in  debt  for  the  land  at  all?— A.  No,  sir. 

Did  you  buy  it  on  time  payments  to  begin  with?^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  8  payments, 

Audpaid  for  it  in  cotton?— A.  Y^'eSt  sir. 

Have  you  since  been  compelled  to  mortgage  it  in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir. 

You  do  not  feel  disjxjsed  to  mortgage  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

1**  that  the  dispc^dtion  of  your  pcwple  generally? — A.  It  is  with  some.  Gen» 
y  my  peo^ile  go  in  debt. 

When  they  once  ac+juire  a  piece  of  land  they  like  to  keep  it  clear? — A.  S<jme 
it  is  not  a  general  thing. 

Generiillv  they  do  not  care  much? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

But  with  yotirself.  what  induced  you  to  secure  a  home  of  your  own? 
it  was  your  ambition  to  own  that  land? — A.  1  saw  I  had  to  live  and  went  to 

1  honently  and  prepared  frir  living.     I  thought  that  would  Tie  the  best  phvn^ 

inlat'e  a  home  and  go  to  farming  and  follow  up  my  busijiwas  Huccessfully 
id  to  it. 

v...vf  you  sonti  and  daughters?— A.  I  ha^l  1  daughter,  but  Khe  has  been  dead 
irs. 

Yon  have  been  conif celled  t^o  hire  help? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

How  much  cotton  per  acre  on  an  average  will  your  farm  prmiuce?— A,  On 
veriige,  a  quarter  of  a  bale  to  the  acre. 

8o  it  is  not  above  the  average  as  to  production  of  cotton? — A,  No,  sir. 

So  if  yon  were  able  to  buy  and  pay  fur  a  fann  under  your  eonditiouji,  any 
reil  man  could  do  .«o?— A.  Y^es,  sir* 

Pi"ovid(?d  he  goes  to  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Have  you  raised  mules?— A.  I  Ixiught  the  mules;  raised  everything  else. 

Have  y*>u  raised  any  steers  or  milk  cows? — A.  Y'es,  .sir.  I  have  not  rai.**ed 
y  steers;  I  always  ^ell  them  off  and  keep  il  or  7  milk  cfiwK  cuntinunusly. 

How  many  mulen  do  vou  operate? — A.  Only  4.     I  had  6  and  lost  2  two  years 

and  since  I  have  only  Icept  4  mules  of  my  own* 

Yqu  rent,  do  you  nut?— A,  Yi^s,  sir, 
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Q.  What  terms  do  yon  give  the  tenants;  the  same  you  got? — A.  Yt 

Q.  What  are  the  terms?— A.  Th«  money  rent  averages  $3  to  $4  ani 

Q.  Have  many  of  the  peuple  of  your  race  been  as  sticce^fiil  as  yi 
N*>t  in  my  neigh  Ik  ^rhood. 

q.  Y«i!i  say  the  (lispoHition  is  not  to  get  down  and  work  with  thi 
ouTiing  a  home?— ^A.  That  is  not  the  dii^position. 

Q.  What  is  the  ambition  of  the  negroV— A.  It  is  so  bad  I  would  hal 
it,  jso  far  r»  I  know. 

Q.  We  want  ta  know, — A*  I  could  hardly  tell,  becanse  it  tak^  me 
8ta>iiig  at  home  and  attending  to  my  bnwmess.  I  see  a  very  bad  sp 
regard.  They  get  discouraged  and  say  it  is  too  hard,  when  it  just  la< 
work  and  8a\ing  what  they  get. 

y.  No  diBpobiHon  t^>  save  money;  not  economical?— A.  Not  at  all, 

U.  They  ao  not  like  to  work  continuonalyy — A.  No:  not  from  Mon 
unlay,  and  Siive  half  what  they  make.     They  want  to  go  to  everytbin 

Q.  What  about  the  education  in  your  community.  Have  you 
educational  facilities  good  enough  to  satisfy  you?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  coloreil  echoolsy — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  has  your  school  continued  daring  the  year? — A.  Fi 
terms  from  2  to  5  months, 

Q.  Ordinarily »  a  colored  child  cAn  get  a  pretty  good  education 
youth?— A.  Yes, 

O.  What  education  do  you  consider  a  colored  man.  or  anyone,  she 
fit  him  for  the  business  of  agriculture? — A.  I  consider  he  should  be 
quali fieri  for  that. 

t^.  He  should  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetiOf  geography,  i 
writing,  and  riphei'ing?— A.  Yes,  sir, 

U.  Be  able  to  transact  bin  own  busineiis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  ho  can  get  in  the  common  schools  very  well? — A.  Yes,  air, 

y.  Ycjiir  facilities  are  fairly  good? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Are  your  school h  taught  by  colored  te-achers? — ^A.  Yes^  sir, 

Q.  What  disposition  do  you  notice  among  your  people  to  take  adva 
Bchofd  facilities? — A.  I  do  not  see  where  they  take  advantage  of  theuj 

(^.  When  a  negi'o  young  man  gets  a  pretty  fair  education,  does  he 
positioTi  to  waiit  to  go  to  town  to  live? — A.  That  is  the  place  for  him. 

Q.  Yuu  think  that  is  the  pla<:*e  he  wants  to  go,  ynu  mean?— A.  Yes 

Q.  Di>  you  think  there  is  as  good  an  op|K>rtnnity  f*ir  a  young  col 
the  city  as  in  the  country? — A.  No,  sir:  I  would  rather  take  the  conn 

i^  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  fubire  for  the  young  colored  mi 
take  t»ff  his  coat  and  go  to  work  in  the  country?— A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  they  may  1m>  as  sucoessful  as  yourself  if  the 
work? — A,  Yes»  sir. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  You  have  made  all  you  have  by  working  an 
A.  Y'gs,  sir. 

i^.  Any  other  colored  man  could  have  done  the  same?— A*  Yes,  sir 
flame  opportunity. 

Q.  If  he  works  as  hard  and  saves  as  much,  he  has  the  same  opport 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  advise  mixed  farming  for  all 
engage  in  agriculture? — A.  When  they  get  to  be  my  age;  but  when  y 
Btr(mger.  they  should  not  mil  the  farm  unless  they  have  a  knowledg 
Of  course  my  age  has  cut  my  physical  strength  down. 
You  have  the  experience? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

The  young  man  has  not  that  knowledge? — A.  He  had  better  sti 
ana  corn.  * 

U.  Com  is  diversified  farming — and  mulea  and  horses?-- A.  Yes*  sii 

Q.  Y^ou  would  advise  to  diversify  rather  than  put  all  your  eggs  in  oi 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  are  able  to  make  your  li\ing  independently  of  cotton? — A 
have  done  that  always.  About  half  my  crop,  except  the  first  x>lant 
civil  war,  I  put  in  corn.  My  master,  who  rented  to  me,  always  ad\'i 
we  could  buy  oor  bread  and  meat  cheaper  than  we  could  raise  it,  I 
be  you  can;  I  can't."    I  farmed  and  rented  of  him  until  I  bought  tl 

Slace  with  my  planting  one-hal  f  cotton  and  one-half  cfmi.    Finally  he 
rifting  down  on  raising  cotton  only  and  buying  everything  else, 
drifting  down  on  that  and  I  was  going  up,  after  about  10  years  h 
acktuiwl edged,  *'  Your  plan  is  the  best.'* 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  He  adopted  yoiu*  plan?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  find 
strength  of  the  fai'm.     It  strengthens  the  stoi^k;  fattens  the  pigs;  tl 
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ore  milk;  Mtch  your  team  in,  they  can  do  something.    If  you  have  it  to  buy,  it 

ake»  them  weak. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  rests  the  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  improves  the 

oitnd.    Plant  pease  and  com  and  all  that,  and  cows  and  hogs  and  such  as  that 

fuld  he  raised. 

Q.  What  18  your  age?— A.  Sixty-eight. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  MisslBsippi?— A.  No,  sir;  only  twice  in  my  life.    I  had  2 

ales  run  away  about  1*3  years  ago,  and  I  was  down  there  then,  but  never  lived 

ere* 

Q.  Yon  think  a  similar  success  could  be  made  by  diversified  agriculture  in 

is8isd|>pi.  the  same  as  in  Tennessee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  yon  can  raise  cotton  as  you  do  where  you  live?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  S3, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  PETEE  EDMOHDSOH, 

Farmer,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  stibcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Ck>nmiission  met  at  the 
^alxidy  Hotel  at  9.Lj  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Peter  Edmondson, 
rmer.'  wad  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11  a.  m.,and,  oeing  duly  sworn,  testified 
follows: 

Q.  (By  S««nator  Kyle.)  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer,  please. — A. 
^ter  EdiDondson,  No.SU  Main  street,  Memphis. 
(^,  And  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 
U.  What  is  yonr  age?— A.  My  age  is  46  years. 
Q.  Were  >  on  bom  a  free  man?— A..  No,  sir. 
[3.  B^JFii  in  slavery,  were  you? — A.  Yes. 

(5.  And  was  freed  at  tbe  time  the  negroes  were  freed  duringthe  sixties?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Since  that  time  what  has  been  your  occupation? — A.  Well,  part  of  my  time 
lave  worked  for  wiges^.  until  I  became  a  married  man,  and  after  that  I  went  to 
nning  with  my  father  and  stayed  with  him  until  his  death. 
U.  Where  did  "you  work  for  wages? — A.  Out  in  the  seventh  district. 
Q.  By  the  month,  you  mean?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  did  you  get  per  month? — ^A.  I  got  $16  per  month.  I  was  the  regular 
i^jner  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  save  some  money  during  those  days? — A.  I  did  not  save 
iit'h  during  those  days. 

\J.  How  old  were  you  when  you  were  married? — A.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 
y.  Did  you  then  rent  a  farm? — A.  No,  sir;  I  remained  with  my  father.    I  stayed 
ih  bim  until  his  death,  and  after  his  death  I  took  charge. 
Q.  During  this  time  you  were  engaged  in  cotton  raising? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  So  you  anderHtood  that  business? — ^A.  Yes. 

y.  When  did  you  begin  renting  on  your  own  account? — A.  It  was  in  1884  I 
pfan  renting  on  my  at!uount. 

Q.  Where  was  that?— A.  That  was  over  on  the  Tennessee  Midland  road,  in  the 
nth  di^Htrict. 

Were  you  able  to  make  good  cotton  there?— A.  Yes. 
L  How  much  to  the  acre? — A.  I  was  upon  pretty  good  land  there,  and  I  was 
>rking  for  J.  C,  Rogers.  He  was  a  stockman  and  he  would  rent  it  to  me,  when 
Yunld  reverse  it  as  the  clover  died  out  on  it.  I  made  about  a  bale — nearly  a 
le— to  the  acre  on  clover  land— thin  land.  I  made  21  bales  of  cotton  on  about 
acres. 

12-  What  was  cotton  worth  during  1866?— A.  It  was  staple  quality,  what  we 
lied  Allen  cotton;  it  was  worth  all  the  way  from  10  to  13  cents,  according  to 
e  grade  or  staple.    The  Allen  staple  was  not  so  large,  but  was  as  long. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  cotton  was  long  staple?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  Were  you  working  on  shares?- A.  Yes;  I  was  giving 
m  a  third. 

O,  Givinic  a  third  and  you  did  all  the  work?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Furnished  your  own  team? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  he  furnished  nothing  but  land?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)   You  furnished  rations  and  wood?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  such  things  ordinarily  furnished?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  WeD.  were  you  able  to  get  out  even  under  these  circumstances?— A.  Yes; 
at  year  I  got  out;  then  I  made  on  rice  $600. 
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Q,  (By  Mr.  Eatchforp.)  Yon  were  more  than  ev«^n  then?— A.  Yess. 

Q*  (By  Senator  Kyle,)  Well,  did  yon  have  a  disposition  to  save  tb 
then?— A .  Yew;  1  mwecl  np  nntil  I  Iwiight  a  good  wagon  and  pair  of  ii 
when  they  put  up  the  Tennessee  ri>iid  over  there  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
I  gave  $135  for  a  large  mare  ranle  I  j^ot. 

Q.  Yon  rented  nnder  these  conditions  for  a  number  of  years,  did  you? 
not  at  that  place;  he  never  allowed  to  hnt  one  year,  then  reversed  it. 

<^.  Yon  have  heen  renting  off  and  on  from  that  time  to  this»  have  y 
quit  renting.  Tlien  I  came  down  here  to  G.  R.  Conner,  and  went  to  w 
^are8  with  Mm  to  get  a  stake  again. 

Q,  Yon  are  heginning  over,  so  to  speak,  now?^A.  Yes. 

Q*  So  yon  tMnk  by  the  same  land  of  economy  practiced  in  the  past 
can  get  ahead?— A.  Yea;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  I  worked  3  } 
I  made  20  hales  of  cotton  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  part  of  that  was  yonr  own?— A.  Ha 
was  my  own. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylr.  )  So  yon  bad  10  bales  to  sell  this  last  year?— A. 

Q.  That  would  amount  to  how  much  a  bale?— A.  All  the  wav  from  i 

Q.  Nearly  $400?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  this  time  were  yon  able  to  raise  some  garden  truck  and  ke< 
two?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  bought  two  male  pigs  for  $5,  and  I  just  weighed  1 
they  weigh  213  pounds  one  and  210  the  other. 

Q.  So  you  were  able  to  save  part  of  this  sum  of  money  each  year?— A 

Q.  Well,  with  ordinary  good  luck,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  3  or  4 
will  be  able  to  buy  a  piece  of  land? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  ambition?— A.  That  is  my  ambition;  yes.  I  have  | 
family,  and  l  work  them  hard. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  How  large  is  your  family? — ^A.  I  have  8  he 
All  working? — A.  I  have  3  of  age;  the  balance  of  them  are  workii] 
J.  Your  wife  work  in  the  field? — A.  Yes. 

Got  any  daughters?— A.  They  are  not  with  me. 
I>id  you  wo  A  them  in  the  field  when  you  had  them? — ^A.  Yee; 
them  in  the  field  to  the  full  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  good  education  for  them?— A.  Yes. 
never  find  any  in  the  workhouse  or  penitentiary  when  you  work  them  ir 

0.  You  also  sent  them  to  school? — A.  Yes. 

J.  What  about  the  school  facilities?— A.  Well,  they  are  pretty  good,  3 
say.  I  sent  them  over  to  Mount  Zion,  over  there;  they  have  a  good  tea 
there. 

Q.  Average  about  3  months  in  the  year,  do  they?— A.  Yes;  the  time 
well  out  now,  and  they  must  come  in. 

Q.  You  think  the  ambition  you  possess  in  regard  to  yourself  and  f : 
characteristic  of  your  race?— A.  Yes. 

O.  You  think  they  generally  work  to  get  ahead? — ^A.  Well,  the  ma 
ana  then  there  is  a  part  that  do  not,  that  just  want  to  come  out  even, 
start  again,  but  that  is  nut  my  ambition.    I  do  not  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  opportunities  for  a  colored  man  are  bet 
country  than  in  the  town? — A.  1  would  take  my  own  in  the  country  bef  or 
in  town;  yes.  I  believe  a  man  can  make  a  better  living  in  the  country 
a  man  of  my  standing,  wants  to  farm  and  wants  to  work  for  a  living 
the  country  is  his  place. 

Q.  Sometimes  in  town  there  is  a  little  more  cash  return? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  More  amusements,  etc.,  for  the  time  being,  but  in  the  end  they  dc 
as  much? — A.  No,  sir.    The  dollar  comes  this  week  and  goes  Saturday 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  What  part  of  your  success  do  you  owe  to  } 
family?  How  much — in  otner  woras,  would  you  have  been  able  to  accn 
much  as  you  have  accumulated  if  you  had  but  yourself  and  wife  and  a 
children  to  support? — A.  No,  sir. 

<^,  Has  every  colored  farmer  the  same  number  of  children — ^the  same 
nities— that  you  have?— A.  They  have  the  same  opportunities  that  1 1 
wife  and  himself,  yes,  but  do  not  have  the  children. 

§.  The  children  are  a  material  help  to  the  family?— A.  Yes. 
.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  worth  more  than  it  costs  to  support  them  e 
them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  a  good  investment  to  have  a  large  famUy^ 
man  has  children  he  has  peace  at  home  and  peace  in  the  field. 
Q.  Peace  with  mankind? — A.  Yes. 
(Testimony  closed). 
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Memphis,  Trnn.,  Min-A  £■',1,  imK 
TESTIMOHY  OF  lOL  J£BOMB  HILL, 
Cotton  Dealer,  Meinphia^  Jean, 

The  anbconiTOission  of  the  TTnited  States  IiidnHtrial  Commiaaion  met  at  the 
Peabodv  Hotel  at  0.15  ».  m.»  Senator  Kyle  presiding,  Mr-  Jemme  HOI,  cotton 
dealer,  ^emphiB.  Tenn.,  was  introduced  a?*  a  witTiesu  at  ILll  a.  in.,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  may  state  your  full  name  and  addreB«,-^A. 
Jerome  "HiU;  Union  avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  I  am  locatml  at  No.  334  Front 
Btreet. 

Q,  Your  bussinees?— A.  I  am  a  cotton  dealer. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  advance  to  the  planters  in  the  conntry  around?-^A. 
No,  not  now. 

You  receive  consignmente  of  cotton  for  sale?— A.  No* 

\.  You  dii^continued  that  businesfi?— A.  Yes,  I  buy  cotton  and  operate  gin- 
nenes* 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  farmers  hei^e  and  plant* 
ersV— A,  I  think  it  has.  improved  in  the  last  few  years  somewhat, 

Q.  Did  it  improve  during  the  condition  of  5-cent  cotton — during  that  ]*erirjd?— 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Y^'ou  do  not  believe  that  cotton  can  be  raised  at  5  cents? — A,  I  know  it  can 
not  and  pay  a  profit  to  farmers. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  cost^s  to  raise  cotton  in  this  countrj  ?— A.  1  think  the 
actual  cost  m  alKDut  5  cents,  and  in  the  hill  conntry  about  (J,'  without  any  roiri- 
pensation  for  wear  and  tear  of  stock  or  utensils — 1  mean  farming  implementais— or 
interest  on  investment.    I  think  that  would  be  the  cost- 

Q.  Do  they  use  fertilizers  in  the  bill  country?— A,  Not  in  this  section, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  What  would  be  the  cost,  including  the  cost  of  wear 
ana  tear  of  fanning  ntensils?— A,  It  depends  a  great  deal,  I  suppose,  on  what 
would  be  the  care  taken  of  them  and  purchasing  the  Fame. 

Q.  With  ordinary  care  and  ordinary  use  would  it  increase  the  cost  1  cent  a 
pound  or  half  a  cent  a  pound,  do  you  think?— A.  The  profit,  you  mean? 

Q.  The  cost  of  producing  it,— A,  A  half  cent  more.  It  is  well  enough  to 
explain  that.  Two  yeara  ago  it  cost  less  to  make  cotton  than  this  y<^r,  for  all 
the  outlay  on  a  plantation  that  you  have  to  make  now  has  enhanced  a  great  deal* 
For  instance,  I  am  paying  about  $4  for  barbed  wire  that  I  got  for  $1.75  two  years 
ago.     That  applies  to  iron  and  everything  in  the  industriiil  line. 

Q.  And  cotton  is  higher?— A.  Yes;  cotton  is  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth/)  Well,  on  the  whole,  you  tliink  the  condition  of  the  plant- 
ers and  farmers  in  this  territ4>ry  is  better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago?— A.  1  think 
it  is;  I  think  it  is  improving  some. 

Q,  Can  you  say  it  ia  better  than  at  any  time  since  the  war?— A.  No;  a  little 
after  the  war  1  think  it  was  a  little  better-  Labor  w^as  more  regular  and  more  to 
he  relied  on, 

Q.  And  the  price  of  cotton  was  higher  immediately  after  the  war?— A.  Yea; 
for  probably  5,  fS,  or  10  years. 

Q.  Is  hind  owned  around  here  in  large  tracts?— A,  Not  so  much  so  as  it  used  to 
be.    It  is  bfing  cnt  up  into  smaller  farms. 

Q.  What  pwruentage,  Mr.  HaU,  of  the  farmers  around  here  own  their  own 
land?— A,  I  never  thought  of  that  very  closely.  I  can  not  answer  that;  or  I 
should  say— if  yon  mean  the  whit«  farmer  or  colored ■ 

Q.  The  white,^A,  Oh,  I  should  aay  80  per  cent  of  them  own  their  farms » or  00 
per  cent. 

Q,  Now,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  of  farms  mider  mortgage? — 
A,  No.  I  want  to  say  the  mortgages  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  13 
months,  omng  to  the  advance  iii  cotton. 

(^.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  colored  labor  in  this  section?  Is  it  as 
satisfactory  as  it  has  been? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is, 

Q.  Are  they  leaving  the  farms?— A.  Yes;  too  much  so. 

Q.  Coming  to  the  tow^ns  and  cities?— A,  The  last  rejx>rts  show  it.  Anticipat- 
ing that  question,  I  sent  over  here  to  the  schools  a  wliile  ago  to  find  out  from 
Mr.  Gordon,  superintendent  of  public  schools  here,  how  it  wa.s  in  Memphis.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a  disiKJsition  to  go  to  thc^  towns  amongst 
colored  people,  to  go  off  the  plantations.  I  know  that  to  he  the  case  on  my  i^wn 
plantation. 
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Q.  What  is  the  custom  of  hirinpr  labor  on  the  farms  here?    Is  it  on  the 
system  or  the  tenant  system?— A.   The  plantations  are  run  differently; 
rent;  most  of  them  are  run  on  the  tenant  system,  but  some  people  run  then 
pay  cash  for  the  labor. 

Q.  Which  is  the* most  satisfactory  to  the  landlord? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell 
I  think  running  it,  paying  cash  for  labor,  the  most  satisfactory;  I  have  tried 
both. 

Q.  Does  the  land  that  is  rented  out  to  the  tenant  receive  the  same  attenti 
it  would  unr^or  the  care  of  the  landlord? — A.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  objecti* 
the  tenant  system;  that  is  the  most  serious  objection. 

Q.  The  tenant  generally  objects  to  taking  any  advice  in  regard  to  the  cu 
tion  of  croi)s? — ^A.  Well,  he  may  take  advice  very  well,  but  he  would  not  atte 
the  protection  of  the  property  as  you  would  if  you  took  care  of  it  yourself. 

Q.  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  jxart  of  the  colored  people  to  buy  f  arms?- 
do  not  think  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colored  peoiJle  to  buy  farms  ha£ 
much  increased.    From  mv  experience  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  they  find  it  difficult  to  buy  land? — ^A.  No;  they  can  buy  land. 

Q.  And  land  will  be  sold  as  readily  as  to  the  whites? — A.  Yes.  Speaking  i 
this  ^oing  to  town,  I  want  to  show  you  this.  The  scholastic  population  of  ] 
phis  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  is  12,352  whites  and  13,564  colored. 

Q.  More  colored  children  in  the  schools  than  whites?— A.  The  scho 
population  shows  1,200  more  colored  children  than  white  children.  I  d 
know  whether  or  not  there  are  that  many  more  in  the  schools. 

(J.  That  is  the  school  district  of  Memphis? — A.  The  city  of  Memphis, 
this  anticipating  that  question.    I  wanted  to  know  myself,  and  I  sent  ov 
Mr.  Gordon's  office,  and  there  is  the  paper  he  sent  me. 

Q.  Those  schools  are  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  people  of  Memphis 
Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  colored  people? — A.  Very  ] 
I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  it  10  per  cent? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  taj 
support  of  the  schools  are  paid  by  the  white  people  of  Memphis,  and  the  co 
people  are  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  whites. 

Q.  So  every  opportunity  is  given  by  the  white  people  of  Memphis  to  edi 
the  colored  people  at  the  expense  of  the  white  people? — ^A.  Yes,  and  I  thi 
the  expense  of  the  propriety  of  the  colored  people;  I  really  think  their  comi 
town  is  a  great  injury  to  them.  I  think  if  they  will  stay  out  and  be  farm 
they  have  district  schools  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  and  they  ( 
attend  these  schools  just  as  well,  but  they  have  a  great  big  hobby  to  come  to 
to  be  educated. 

Q.  That,  they  think,  brings  them  to  social  equality? — A.  No;  I  think 
become  discontented. 

Q.  Their  object  in  getting  an  education,  you  think,  is  to  bring  them  c 
equality  with  the  whites? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  colored  man  th 
Probably  he  may  think  it  will  do  it. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mason? — ^A.  I  did  not  hear  the  first 
what  he  said  about  that.    I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  last  part  of  it. 

Q.  You  consider  him  one  of  the  old-school  negroes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  learned  the  best  industry  during  slave  days?— A.  Yes;  it  is 
marked.  On  my  own  plantation,  5  miles  in  the  country,  there  are  a  few  o 
old  ones.  They  are  very  well  satisfied,  happy  and  contented  about  things 
the  younger  ones  are  very  discontented  and  want  to  be  roaming. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  old  ones  have  industrial  habits  already  form 
A.  Yes.    The  others  are  inclined  to  be  idle. 

<^.  That  was  his  own  testimony? — ^A.  They  are  inclined  to  stick  their  har 
their  pockets  after  making  $2;  go  to  town  and  spend  it.  They  go  out  and 
a  few  days  and  then  return  to  the  village  and  lead  a  happy,'  go-easy  life 
their  money  is  gone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  colored  man  doesn't  control  the  children  as  w< 
the  old  slave  parents  did? — A.  No;  they  don't. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  During  the  days  of  slavery  the  children  were  some 
under  the  guidance  of  masters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  regards  forming  industrious  habits? — A.  Yes;  and  moral  habits,  toe 

Q.  And  since  that  time  they  seem  to  love  to  drift? — A.  Yes.  Some  darkies 
very  well  indeed,  and  some  of  the  labor  amounts  to  nothing  at  all;  they  vront  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  did  not  catch  the  answer  in  regard  to  tlie  me 
of  runnmg  a  plantation  at  the  present  time.^A.  I  have  abandoned  raising  a 
very  largely.  I  have  what  I  call  wage  hands.  I  raise  wheat,  grain,  cattle 
hogs  with  wage  hands. 
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Q.  And  iMiy  the  hands  by  the  week  or  month?— A.  Pay  by  the  month,  or  by  the 
^'eek;  I  hire  by  the  month. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  jxay  every  month? 

The  Witness.  For  the  men? 

Yes.— A.  Ten  dollars. 

Andfonnd?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  men  do  yon  employ  as  farmers? — A.  Six  to  ten. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  furnish  them  honse8?—A.  Yes. 
Wood? — ^A.  Yes,  board  and  everything;  have  their  meals  cooked  for  them. 
Furnish  firewood? — A.  Yes;  I  furnish  everything — houses,  everything  else. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  vou  find  that  more  advantageous  than  farming 
on  shares?— A.  Well,  yes.  The  farm  is  one  of  the  older  ones,  which  has  deteri- 
orated for  want  of  attention,  but  I  am  endeavoring  to  reclaim  it.  It  is  50  miles 
north  of  here,  near  Bolivar,  Tenn.  It  was  very  fertile  during  the  time  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  quickly  resx>onded  to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  early  times.  It  was 
a  very  prosperous  country  early  in  the  century.  Your  Mr.  Kyle  8x>eaks  of  this 
country  as  oeing  broken  and  thin,  but  it  was  a  fine  country  in  the  early  days. 
Some  of  the  tenants  on  this  place  have  been  there  over  half  a  century.  The  place 
^was  one  of  the  first  settled  in  Hardaman  County,  and  there  have  been  three  gene- 
rations of  colored  people  there. 

Q.  How  large  is  that  plantation?— A.  Three  thousand  acres.  My  wife  inherited 
it.  There  is  one  old  darky  there  now  who  has  been  there  68  years;  was  bom  there; 
she  is  around  the  house  now  feeding  the  chickens. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  condition  of  the  colored  man  as  improved  to-day  over 
that  of  slavery? — A.  I  am  going  to  answer  that  in  two  ways.  I  am  glad  he  is 
free.    I  do  not  believe  he  is  improving  now. 

Q.  Do  the  white  x)eople  'p&y  the  same  attention  to  the  family  training  of  the 
colored  people  as  they  aid  in  those  days? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  trouble  aoout  it. 
The  colorea  people  won't  live  in  the  yards  with  the  white  people;  they  want  to 
get  out  by  themselves.    It  is  hard  to  keep  your  servants  and  help  on  the  place. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Etle.  )  Perhaps  he  feels  absolved  from  resx)on8ibility  around? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  claim  that  is  sometimes  made  as  regards  their 
moral  training  during  times  of  slavery  is  correct,  is  it,  that  the  owner  of  the 
slaves,  and  often  his  wife  and  familv,  looked  to  them  in  that  respect  and  exer- 
cised considerable  care  and  caution  that  their  morals  were  preserved? — A.  I  know 
that  to  have  been  the  case. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it?— A.  Yes;  I  was  raised  on  a  plantation. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Is  the  cost  of  colored  labor  higher  to-day 
on  the  farms  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  colored  labor  durinff  slave  times? 
Do  they  live  better  to-day?— A.  The  colored  man  doesn't  live  as  well. 

Q.  The  cost,  then,  is  necessarily  lower  than  it  was  in  those  days? — A.  Yes;  take 
it  on  the  average.  I  have  not  been  there  in  a  good  many  years.  I  was  very  much 
astonished  to  see  how  things  go  down.  It  was  their  own  business;  they  had  abso- 
lute control  and  let  things  go  to  waste.  Their  rations  are  so  much  confined  to 
bacon  and  com  meal.  You  know — when  they  were  in  slave  times — ^they  had  a 
cow  and  they  had  milk,  and  they  would  get  different  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
everything  to  eat,  and  for  a  few  years  after  the  war  they  lived  very  well;  but  they 
let  down  m  that;  they  don't  keep  up  the  garden,  do  not  keep  up  the  house,  and 
they  have  no  pride. 

Q.  To  make  your  answer  perfectly  clear  I  will  ask  the  question  in  another  way  : 
Did  it  cost  the  slave  owner  more  under  slavery  to  support  the  darky  than  he  pays 
him  under  wages  for  his  labor?— A.  I  understand  what  you  mean.  It  cost  him 
more. 

Q.  During  slave  time? — A.  Yes,  in  my  opinion. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  es,  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  J.  A.  MAHSOV, 

Farmer,  Saulabury,  Tenn, 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Peabody  Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  J.  A.  Manson,  fanner, 
of  Saulsbury,  Tenn.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.30  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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CJ.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  your  address,  Mr.  Manson?— A,  Baulsbnr 
Teim. 

Q.  What  aeetioQ  of  the  State  is  this?— A,  It  ia  57  miles  east  of  thi»»  on  tl 
Southern  road. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation?— A.  Fanner. 

Q.  Were  you  "born  in  the  loc^ality  where  you  now  reside?— A.  No.  »ir,  I  wj 
born  in  Georgia,  about  25  mUm  from  Atlanta. 

Q.  You  were  a  farmer  there,  were  you  not?— A,  Well,  I  was  not  old  enough  ' 
farm.     I  was  on  the  farm  there;  my  father  farmed  very  extensively. 

Q.  So  farming  has  been  your  life  avocation?— A.  Yes.  Well,  I  do  not  kno\ 
1  hav<.»  been  in  politics  a  Rood  deal,  and  have  boen  United  States  marshal. 

Q.  You  have  produced  cotton  and  cereals,  I  presume,  for  manv  y<*ars? — i 
Y'es;  for  several  years  now.  I  tau^^ht  »cb<x>l  a  good  while,  for  a  while;  for  se 
eral  years  now  I  have  been  producin^'^  cotton. 

Q»  Tlie  He<;tion  where  you  now  reside  is  e^^pecially  well  adapted  to  cotton, 
it?^A.  Well,  as  well  as  any  section  in  this  conn  try.  The  lands  are  not  as  rich  i 
the  bottom  lands  down  here, 

Q.  Y'ou  own  your  own  farm?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  large  a  plantation  is  it?— A.  Well,  I  own  3;  I  own  about  2Jj/i 
acres  in  alL 

Q»  How  much  G4>tton  do€a  your  land  produce,  on  an  average? — A.  I  think  aboi 
a  bale  to  tu  at-res. 

Q.  So  you  would  not  C4i.ll  yours  one  of  the  best  cotton- producing  farms? — j 
No,  sir.  Well,  say  3  acres — I  "think  a  Imle  to  3  acres.  The  average  in  our  count 
up  there,  I  exi>ec"t,  is  about  a  bale  to  4  acres, 

Q.  Do  yuu  produce  cotton  yourself  by  hired  belp»  or  let  out  land  to  tenants? 
A.  I  produce  it  in  three  ways.  I  generally  keep  alwut  a  half  a  dozen  hand 
Then  I  rent  two  places  to  negroes;  then  I  have  got  some  working  on  shares 
halves  we  call  it. 

Q.  What  is  tbis  share  plan?— A.  I  fui-nisb  everything— the  mules,  feed  of  tl 
mule**,  and  everything,  and  get  half  the  profit. 

Q,  You  fuiTiinh  mules,  too? — A.  Yes, 

Q«  Fumii^h  everything? — A,  Furnish  all  plow  tools,  wagons — everything  of  thi 
sort. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  hired  help?— A.  I  pay  about  ^  a  months 

Q.  Men.  are  they?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  men  you  employ  raise  cotton,  or  wliat? — A.  Well,  I  employ  on 
plac^e  of  that  sij^,  on  my  upper  fann  of  about  3XK)n  acres— a  good  deal  of  that 
do  not  cultivate.     I  allow  cattle  up  thi  rv  which  I  keep  as  range  cattle, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  do  they  get  besides  $8  a  month  from  you?  Do  yc 
feed  them? — A»  Y'es. 

9-  Furnish  houseroom  and  wood? — A,  Furnish  houseroom,  firewood,  ever 
thing. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Cook  for  them?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  find  that  you  can  raise  cotton  at  the  present  prices  by  this  hir* 
help,  do  you? — A,  I  do  not  think  I  could  if  I  did  not  need  the  help  for  somethii 
else,  you  know,  The.se  tenants  and  other  croppers  Ho  not  want  to  work  to  ke* 
the  place  up,  kee^i  the  fences  up,  and  everything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  And  fertilizing  and  so  on?— A.  Yes/  Well,  we  have  never  used  any  ferti 
izer  up  there,    I  am  going  to  use  6  tons  this  year,  and  try  it. 

Q,  Except  barnyard  fertilizer?— A.  No;  I  \xjught  I3  tons  of  commercial  ferti 
izer  tliis  year. 

Q,  You  raise  wheat  and  com?— A.  No,  sir.  I  raise  corn,  and  I  planted  a  coi 
aiderable  acreage  of  wheat  year  before  last,  but  the  winter  of  181^8-99  was  ten 
bly  c(M  and  killed  it.  Nearly  all  had  a  wheat  crup  last  year,  but  it  did  u< 
amount  to  much. 

Q,  How  about  cattle,  horses,  and  mules?  Do  you  raise  many  of  them? — A- 
have  not  raised  any  miiles;  only  I  have  I  or  2  young  mules  there, 

Q.  You  use  these  animals,  do  you  not,  in  raising  cotton?— A*  Yee, 

Q,  Y'ou  buy  them? — A.  Yes.    I  have  2  mule  colts  there, 

Q.  Well,  what  1  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Do  you  think  it  is  moi-e  eoonomic^il  1 
Tmy  them  than  to  produce  them?— A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  have  owned  tliat  bi 
farm  out  there  but  a  few  years — i  or  5  years— and  I  know  it  is  more  economic; 
to  raise  them. 

Q.  And  to  make  a  success  of  agricalture  you  think  diversified  farming  is  t\ 
best  plan?— A.  Yes.  I  have  my  sneep  and  cattle— 90  head  of  cattle — and  to  thoi 
tenants  of  mine  1  f  nniish  milch  cows  and  charge  nothing  for  it. 

Q.  Cattle  ai'e  protitable,  are  they  not?— A.  Y^es. 
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Q.  Sfc 
Q.  A] 

I  do  it 


Shesep  also? — A.  Yes;  aheep  also. 

And  yon  could  raij^  the  mnles  you  need  for  cotton  farmiTig?~A.  And  ong:ht 

Q.  And  raise  all  yonr  own  meat  on  the  farm,  I  presume?— A.  Yew.  I  don't 
recton  my  meiit  eo5>t  me  2  cents  last  year. 

Q.  (By' Mr.  Smyth,)  Twocents  a  p<:>nnd?— A.  Yes.  Then  I  have  a  range  out 
there.  I  tnmetl  alj*nit  25  hoga  out  last  fall  when  the  acorns  began  to  fall  and  I 
did  not  see  them  from  the  Ist  of  October  until  about  the  middle  of  January: 
they  were  3  m  4  miles  iip  on  the  hills. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Kyle.)  All  fat  when  yon  saw  them?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  call  your  fanning  generally  Buecessfnly— A.  Yes.  1  have 
not  really  made  any  money  on  the  farm  since  I  bough t  it.  It  had  gone  down 
consideralfly,  bein^  rt-nted  year  after  year.  For  4  or  5  years  I  improved  the 
house  and  e^ery thing  on  it,  and  I  do  not  reckon  I  have  gotten  any  more  money 
than  I  have  paid  out  on  it  so  far. 

Q.  But  you  have  made  money,  barring  improvements? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  tliint  so; 
some. 

Q.  And  the  money  taken  in  on  the  farm  you  invested  in  improvements?— A.  I 
have  matle  i«>me  this  year.  I  have  not  etvld  the  cotton  yet;  I  am  waiting  for  10 
cent*. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  place  would  sell  for  more  than  you  paid  for  it  on 
account  tjf  the  improvements?— A.  Yes. 

(J.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  yj>ti  find  agricultural  lands  advancing  somewhat  in 
price? — A.  Well,  not  much.  They  would  if  the  price  of  c<**tton  kept  up  tliifl  way 
a  year  or  two;  but  when  cottim  is  down  to  5  cents— a  great  many  fanners  did  not 
get  as  much  as  5  cents  a  pt iund  for  any  cotton  sold  year  before  hist. 

2.  Yon  can  not  raise  cotton  at  5  cents? — A.  No.  dr. 
.  What  do  y(»u  think  is  the  minimum  cost  of  production?— A.  If  a  man  hires 
bands  and  pays  $H  a  month  he  can  not  rame  it  for  less  than  7  cents  on  lands  that 
produce  what  oury  do— al>oiil  3  acres  to  the  bale. 

Q.  So,  during  these  ye^irs  when  cotton  was  4  and  5  cents,  and  5  and  0  cents,  the 
farrner  was  not  really  getting  out  even  in  cotti>n?— A.  No »  sir;  and  the  tenant^i 
had  to  live  very  hard.  Wages  had  to  be  held  back,  and  they  conld  not  let  thtun 
K<K  A  family  might  be  more  than  $60  in  debt  and  probably  would  n*  L  jjay  out. 
N<»w,  a  man  can  not  raise  cotton  at  5  cents  in  our  section.  He  may  do  it  down 
in  the  Mississippi  bottom  %vber©  there  is  a  larger  nnml>er  of  bales  to  the  ivcre^ 
but  I  doubt  that. 

Q.  How  about  the  schofU  facilities  in  your  region  for  Ixith  white  and  colored? — 
A-  Well,  just  the  same,  .sir:  but  the  negro  di:>es  not  take  much  interest  in  stdiooL 
As  a  general  tiling,  we  have  about  4  months  a  year,  2  months  in  winter  ami  LMn 
summer. 

Q.  Colored  teacher b?^A.  Yes.  They  do  not  want  any Ixxly  else,  and  wt^  let 
them  have  their  own  way  about  it. 

Q.  The  white  people  pay  tlie  tax? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  n  disposition  among  the  colored  people  to  accumulate 
property — mules,  horses,  waj^ons,  and  land? — A.  Not  much.  There  are  a  few  up 
there,  good  old  negroes,  as  we  call  them,  that  have  farms;  negroes  about  grown 
before  the  war. 

Q.  Naturalljr  industrious?— A.  Yes;  but  the  negroes  get  worse  all  the  time,  and 
the  whole  business  is  more  and  more  immoral  every  year.  It  is  my  opinion  there 
is  not  one  negro  girl  in  our  county  18  years  old  thiat  is  virtuous,  and  the  negro 
men  just  the  same.  The  married  ones  are  just  the  same  as  the  others,  and  the 
preachers  are  just  as  bad  as  \he  others.  I  stayed  out  on  my  farm  all  last  year, 
and  my  family  lived  in  town,  and  I  talked  with  the  older  ones  about  it,  tried  to 
get  them  to  do  better.  Thi*  majority  of  the  church  people  are  on  the  other  side, 
tint  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it :  it  is  just  that  way. 

-"   Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  That  is  a  startling  statement,  is  it  not,  regarding  the 
virtue  of  the  colored  people?— ^A.  It  is,  yes. 

Q.  Thf  you  think  farm  life  is  conducive  to  these  results? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  that. 

CJ.  Are  they  more  moral  in  the  city?— A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them  in 
the  cities,  but  it  just  seems  to  be  in  them — the  married  men  and  preachers.  There 
is  a  preacher  there  within  a  mile  of  me,  and  he  had  a  sister  come  there  and  live 
with  him.  Well,  she  had  a  baby;  then  they  had  him  up  in  church  and  he  was 
turned  out.  but  is  back  again. 

Q.  Are  those  people  who  practice  this  immorality  educated  to  any  extent? 
Have  they  a  common-school  education?— A.  This  man  can  read  and  write. 

Q.  I  speak  of  them  generally?— A.  Well,  a  good  many  of  them — no.  sir.    A  boy 
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Rets  tu  he  14  or  15  years  old,  and  he  don't  want  to  m*  to  school,  and  tlie  ] 
don't  raakr  theni,    Tliey  would  rather  run  away  ana  do  nothing;  in  the  sti 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  iK'tter  school  facilities  and  constHpiently  a  litftt-er 
tiou  would  tt.^nd  to  improve  the  moralH  of  those  people? — A.  I  am  afraid  n 
I  iun  afraiil  not.  For  30  years  we  have  p^iven  them  ju8t  the  game  advant 
the  public  schools  as  the  whites  have  had,  i^ven  a  pro  rata  of  all  the  taie 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle/)  You  think  if  a  man  is  had.  the  more  education 
the  worse  he  is  off?— A,  That  is  it,  and  when  you  get  one  that  can  read  anc 
and  cipher  a  little  he  don't  want  to  work  on  a  farm  any  more. 

O-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Well,  I  can  understand  how  a  Hraite<l  edi 
will  not  improve  morals,  so  long  as  the  surroundinj^s  remain  what  they  a 
with  that  higher  education,  worn d  the  tendency  not  be  toward  a  higher 'sta 
and  consequently  more  decency,  better  uioral»?^A,  Well,  I  hoi>e  wo,  sdr 
have  almost  lost  confidence  in  rej?ard  to  their  morals.  There  is  a  preacl 
here  in  this  country  who  said  this:  *'  I  know  you  girl^  are  nearly  all  going  ' 
but  I  want  you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  mem  hers  of  this  church/'  A  greii 
of  them  have  sy^jhilis.  There  is  a  negro  on  my  place  of  alnnit  21  years  n 
had  a  man  on  my  place  last  year  that  I  thought  was  an  excellent  man.  I 
little  surprised  at  him.  AJon^  before  Christmas  he  was  picking  cotton 
said  it  was  no  harm  for  a  mamed  man  to  monkey  with  other  women  if  m 
came  of  it,  I  found  out  he  ba<i  been  at  it.  I  thought  if  there  was  a  si 
negro  in  the  whole  country  that  was  one. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  many  mtgroee  that  have  a  little  education  c 
forgery?  Do  you  have  trouble  of  that  kind?— A.  When  I  was  United 
martjhal  we  had  a  gmxl  deal  of  it  in  the  pension  business. 

O.  A  little  knowledge  enabled  them  to  commit  forgery?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  in  the  State  penitentiary  for  forgery? — A.  Yes,  sir 
not  know  about  that.  I  notice  that  75  or  *^0  ]>ercent  of  the  negroes  in  the  G 
penitentiary  can  read  and  write,  and  that  is  a  very  large  proportion — much 
proiKirtion  than  there  is  among  the  negroes  out  of  the  penitentiaiy. 

Q.  That  has  been  cited  as  a  freipient  crime  among  educated  negroes,—. 
had  a  great  many  when  I  was  United  States  marshaL 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  percentage  of  the  colored  people  in  tht 
tentiary  compared  tfj  the  tot^l  number  of  convicts? — A.  I  suppose  ?5  per  ( 
maybe  80  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  in  the  State  of  the  white  to  the  colored?— A. 
83^  per  cent  colored  in  the  State. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  Two-thirds  white? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RatceifordJ  Two  to  one? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  the  penitentiary  they  are  3  to  1  colored? — A.  Y 
If  we  were  to  take  up  every  negro  guilty  of  bigamy  there  would  be  IfMl 
county.     They  get  tired  of  one  woman  and  go  and  marry  another,  and  yt 
not  prove  anything. 

Q,  So  it  is  quietlv  o%*erlooked?— A,  Yes»  sir.  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it.  S 
years  ago  an  old  l>efoi*e-the-war  negro  talked  to  me.  He  had  several 
daughters,  and  he  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  he  said,  **  They  are  all  gone  w 
and  tears  ran  down  his  fsiice;  he  said  it  waa  not  that  way  before  the  war. 
after  the  old  negro  went  crazy  and  died,  and  1  think  that  is  what  killed  hi 
"way  his  family  went  wrong.  *  Then*  morals  are  10  times  worse  than  befr 
war.  Negro  women  themselves — ^if  a  negro  had  a  bastard  child  they  had  u 
to  do  with  him  before  the  war;  now  it  makes  no  difference.  A  negro  man 
jost  as  soon  marry  a  woman  with  3  or  4  bastard  children  as  anybody  el 
makes  no  difference  now, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Df>ea  this  condition  prevail  generally  througho 
South?— A,  I  am  afraid  it  does, 

Q.  In  Oeorgia?— A.  I  have  not  lived  in  Georgia  since  the  war. 

Q.  Yau  have  had  finite  a  wide  experience,  being  Unit,ed  States  marsh; 
traveling  over  the  country,  so  you  are  generally  conversant  with  the  situal 
A,  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  had  some  ne^joes  to  bring  down  from  Jackson  to 
their  termn  in  Georgia,  that  had  syphiUs  so  bad  you  could  not  stay  in  tht 
house  \\ith  them. 

<^-  Jackson,  Temi.?— A.  Jackson,  Tenii.  There  are  2  Federal  courts  \ 
division,  1  at  Jackson  and  1  here, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  the  c 
man  in  the  South^his  presence  here— operate.-^  against  the  investment  of  V  " 
capital  in  3^our  country  and  the  immigration  of  Northern  peoplt^?— A.  T 

Q.  Doea'it  operate  to  a  large  extent  in  your  opinion? — A,  I  think  it  <1 
N'ortheni  man  comes  down  and  settles  among  us,  and  he  hae  not  as  much  i 
the  negroes  aa  we  have;  is  not  as  patient  with  them. 
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<J,  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  He  does  not  understand  their  characteristics ?*-A.  He 
thinks?  every  man  ought  to  obey  the  law*  r  think  we  made  a  mistaie  in  this 
country  soon  after  the  war  in  o  v  erlooking  these  things .  We  onght  to  ba  v  e  brought 
them  right  dowTi  to  the  law.  but  it  wasnot  done.  The  negro  steals  a  hog  and  he 
gets  off  a  heap  lighter  than  the  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witness  that  negro 
labor  was  more  costly  to  the  planters  of  the  Sonth  before  emancipation  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time?— A.  Not  altogether,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
much  better  control  we  had  them  under  before  the  war.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
more  uoatly;  you  could  control  them, 

Q.  You  think  that  was  worth  something^?'— A.  A  great  deal. 

Q.  Speaking  of  labor  alone,  was  their  labor  cheaper  or  dearer  in  those  days  than 
it  is  to-day?— A.  I  think  it  was  dearer  in  those  days.  The  negnues  were  taken  a 
great  deal  better  care  of.  If  a  negro  got  sick,  dangerouBly  sick,  they  took  him 
right  in  the  house  and  looked  after  him.  Then,  on  my  father's  farm  every  grown 
negro  man  with  a  famOy  had  a  cotton  patch  of  his  own  t<j  boy  hiii  Sunday  clothes 
with  and  httle  extra  things.  They  had  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and  they  dressed 
better  than  they  do  now  on  Sunday.  Of  course  imme  have  prospered  and  edu- 
cated themaelvey.  but  taking  the  whole  race,  I  am  satisfied  they  were  better  off 
before  the  war, 

Q.  Do  you  beheve  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  negro  to  branch  out  in  the  pro- 
fessions rather  than  confine  himself  to  agriculture?— A.  No,  sir;  not  if  he  is  ca- 
pable, 

Q.  You  think  these  avenueB  ought  to  be  opened  to  him  and  that  he  should  avail 
himself  of  them?— A,  Yes.  sir;  and  we  liave  some  pretty  good  negro  lawyers  here. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  farm  is  the  natural  vocation  of  the  negro. — A. 
It  is  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
negro  in  Tennessee?-- A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Fisk  University  at  Nashville, 

Q.  Supported  by  the  State  in  whole  or  in  part?— A.  In  part  only. 

Q.  Have  yon  observed  these  graduates  as  they  have  gone  back  into  private  life, 
as  to  their  habits,  their  success? — A.  I  have  never  seen  a  great  many  of  them.  I 
-was  in  the  lejgislatnre  several  times  with  negroes  who  behaved  themselves  well. 

Q.  You  thmk  these  educated  nejproes  who  come  from  the  higher  schools  are 
elevated  in  their  morals  as  well  as  in  their  educational  qualifications? — ^A.  I  am 
not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  find  that  education  among  the  negroes  on  the 
farm  tends  to  elevate  them  m  a  moral  sense? — A.  No;  and  it  never  will  until  the 
preachers  do  better;  they  are  as  bad  as  any.  You  can  not  expect  children  to  be 
more  moral  than  their  x>arent8.  The  mothers  in  any  nation  shape  the  morals  of 
the  children. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Memphis,  Tenn..  3farc/i;^5,  ii?6?^. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  KE.  T.  F.  HUTCHIHSOH, 

Representative  of  Avierican  Cotton  Company. 

The  snbcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Peabody  Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  T.  F.  Hutchinson  was 
introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.57  a.  m.,  ana,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  {By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  post-office 
addrtji^s?— A.  T.  F.  Hutchinson,  61  Porter  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

<^.  What  is  your  vocation?— A.  I  represent  the  American  Cotton  Company, 
round  lap  bale  system. 

Q.  iBy  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  advantage  do  you  claim  for  the  round  bale?— A. 
From  what  standpoint?    The  farmers'  standpoint? 

C^.  Yes,  sir. — A.  He  gets  more  money  from  it;  for  a  given  grade  of  cotton  in  the 
round  bale  he  gets  more  money  than  for  the  same  grade  in  the  square  bale. 

Q.  Is  that  the  fact  in  Memphis?- A.  That  is  the  fact  in  Memphis  territory. 

Q.  Are  any  round  bales  received  here  at  Memphis?— A.  Yes,  sir;  some  were 
received  here  during  past  seasons,  shipped  in  here  to  factors  by  parties  who  were 
mortgaged  to  the  factors;  but  nearly  all  the  round  lap  bales  are  sold  direct,  and 
do  not  have  to  go  to  Memphis. 
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(j.  Was  that  wMch  was  »old  here  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  square  l>aj 
A.  Yt^R. 

y.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  foreign  spintierB  t*j  the  round  ImU 
A,  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q,  Is  it  a  fact  that  any  of  the  brokers  here  or  elsewhere  have  instniction 
avoid  the  round  bale  and  Tiot  ship  it?— A,  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  havi*  liad  ii\ 
cations  from  a  good  many  brokers  hereto  buy  round  lap  bales. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficnlty  in  sampling  or  boring  into  the  round  bale?— A. 
difnciilty  in  sampling,  takintf  out  a  sample  as  in  other  bales » 

Q.  That  is  only  from  the  outt*r  bale.  Is  there  any  way  of  sampling  into 
core? — A.  No. 

Q.  S^>  bales  that  are  false  packtnl  could  not  be  detected  before  shipment? — A 
is  not  necessary  to  bore  them.  The  American  Cotton  Company  guartmtee 
bale  to  the  spinner. 

Q,  How  caw  they  do  that  if  they  sell  their  pressesV—A.  They  have  not  sold 
presses. 

Q.  They  simply  lease  these  presses  to  ginners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  a  royalty  of  how  much? — A.  Twenty  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Equivarent  to  ^1  a  bale?— A.  Yes;  if  the  bale  weighs  ofKl  pounds. 

Q,  The  planter  has  to  pay  $1  extra  to  have  his  bale  put  up  under  the  round ' 
system? — A.  Yes;  and  that  is  paid  back  in  the  premium  over  the  old  system* 

Q.  What  is  the  preioinra?^ — A.  Forty-five  points. 

Q.  Is  that  universally  allowed?— A.  Yes»  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  any  round  bale  cotton  has  been  sold  at  the  same  pric< 
square  bale  cotton?— A.*  I  have  heard  of  none. 

Q.  How  many  bales  in  the  Memphis  district  were  put  up  in  the  round  lap 
last  year?— A,  1  could  not  quote  the  figures  definitely,  but  about  75,000. 

C^J.  Why  will  not  your  company  sell  their  presses  to  the  farmer? — A.  The  far 
would  nut  buy  them. 

Q,  Well,  to* the  ginner?— A.  He  wonld  not  buy  them. 

tj.  Why  not? — A.  Because  they  are  afraid  of  the  compress  interest. 

Q.  Have  tlrey  been  offered  to  tnem?— A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  They  refuse  to  buy  them?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  wouW  be  the  selling  price?— A,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  quest 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacturing  department  and  do  n<»t  know 
c^st  of  the  press. 

You  do  not  know  the  price  at  which  it  was  offered  to  the  jieople? — A.  No, 
Perhaps  the  piice  was  prohibitory?- A.  You  may  take  any  lessee  thai 
have  bad  Un-  the  pa.st  2  or  3  years,  and  make  him  a  propt(siti<m  to  sell  the  pre? 
$rM  and  tiike  away  the  protection  of  the  American  Cotton  Company,  anc 
would  tell  you  that  he  did  not  want  it  at  any  price. 

Q.  What  is  the  protection? — A.  An  agreement  guaranteeing  this  premium. 

U.  (Jn  every  bale  sold?— A.  Yes;  and  the  American  Cotton  Company  staiuls  rt- 
to  buy  it  any  day,  if  offered,  with  that  premium  adtled.  This  cotton  agrcem 
however,  does  not  bin<l  the  ginner  or  farmer  to  sell  a  single  bale  to  the  Ameri 
Cotton  Comimny.  He  may  sell  where  he  pleases.  It  is  simply  a  go^anl 
market  for  his  round  bale  with  the  premium. 

Q.  If  he  will  pay  the  dollar  extra?— A.   Yes,  we  guarantee  the  $*2.2d. 

Q,  Does  not  the  farmer,  under  the  round  bale  system,  use  much  lees  bagf 
ana  ties  than  on  the  square  bales?— A.  He  uses  no  ties  at  all. 

Q,  And  he  uses  very  light  bagging,  much  lighter?— A.  Lighter,  yes, 

Q.  Does  not  the  farmer  now  on  the  stpiare  bale  make  a  handsome  profit  on 
ba^^ngand  ties  on  the  bale? — A.  1  do  not  know.  He  makes  something  on 
bai^giug  and  ties.  The  price  of  bagging  and  ties  has  gone  up  with  tlie  pric< 
ctitton. 

Q.  Does  he  not  make  at  least  100  per  cent  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  bagging 
ties  under  the  scjuare  Imle  system?— A.  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  makes  lOO  per  cent  prul^t  on  the  bagging 
ties  on  tlie  square  bale:  he  makes  almost  the  premium  you  offer  on  the  ro 
bale.  He  loses  that  on  the  round  bale  system,^ A.  It  is  very  strange  then  1 
the  fai-mer  should  patronize  the  round  system  at  all.  is  it  not?' 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  it  is. — A.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  require  the  ginne 
dispense  with  his  s^iuare  bale  press.  It  is  left  in  place,  and  the  round  bale  p 
is  put  in  the  same  building,  and  he  gives  the  farmer  his  choice  as  to  the  ro 
bale  or  the  scjuare  hale.  The  farmer  hauls  in  1  ,rM  potnnds  of  seeil  cotton.  He  { 
it,  has  it  ptit  Mp  in  the  square  bale,  pays  the  ginning  charges,  nells  the  cot 
He  doi>  the  same  tiling  w  idi  tVie  round  lap  bale,  imys  the  giuniug  charg**  and 
20  cents  per  100  piunds  r(tyulty.  He  counts  the  money  derived  from  tJie 
systems  and  finds  he  has  more  money  for  the  cotton  put  up  in  the  round  lap  I 
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T\w  compress  pjMipl^  fllway?*  fi^nr^  on  th*^  lia;rinni:;  (vnd  tit*t*.  fij^'uriii^  sit^ainst  tht* 
itKind  bsde,  Tliat  li*  tho  t*»8t  tliat  )r«m  can  nr>t  fijfiir"  :>«rn,,vr  Tbo  fjinuer  tkx*s 
his  own  fijcrnring  on  that.     That  in  the  lu-tiial  test  ni  sterns. 

Q.  I>ies  the  round  l>a1e  enjriy  the  compress  niters  ol  -A,  I  think  it  <hj08« 

I  think,  however,  it  should  enjoy  the  romnindity  ratt^i*, 

Q.  Have  yon  exi>erimentod  and  i>roven  to  yonr  wati^faction  that  more  poandu 
in  the  ri>and  bale  condition  can  l>e  loaded  into  a  cur  than  of  the  compressed  cjot- 
ton? — A.  Yi*s,  sir;  beyond  any  donbt, 

U.  You  think  thatfact  is  establishe<l?— A.  No  qnestion  nbont  it.  If  yon  takei 
OaidAnd^  Mis^..  40  or  fiO  mile**  b+^low  here,  we  had  a  i»ress  pnt  in  there  last  year 
and  operated.  Yon  can  take  50,0(K)  jiounds  of  cott^^n  in  the  round  lap  bales'and 
pnt  it  in  1  box  car  and  the  mill  men  in  the  East  break  the  seal.  It  does  not  have 
to  wo  to  Meraphifl  to  be  compressed  and  sampled.  weiy:hed  in  there,  reweighed, 
and  rei^mpled.  Take  the  game  numl>er  of  pounds  in  sciuare  iMiles:  That  would 
be  ItM)  t>ales  weighing?  5<X)pa4:'h.  It  takes  4  t^M^x  cars  of  the  sjime  size  and  capacity 
to  brinp  that  KM)  bates  to  Memphis  to  the  compress.  After  it  i»  landed  here  it  i» 
nnloaded.  tracked  into  the  c()mi>res8  plied » insureti,  com pres8e«1,  loaded  back  into 
the  car,  and  it  then  takes  2  cars  to  carry  that  1 W  balen  or  5ii.0(K>  poimda  to  the 
Ea.stern  mills.  You  have  t«»  use  0  c^rs  in  handlini?  that  -'jI 1. 000  pounds  of  cotton » 
while  in  our  system  we  use  1  car  light  froni  the  farm  to  the  mill, 

Q,  Yr»u  say  the  American  Cotton  Company  p:ua  ran  tees  the  ^ade  of  cotton  pnt 
up  under  your  sj'titem.  They  guarantee  thc^  jionesty  of  the  ginner?— A.  We  have 
a  contra*  f  whereby  the  ginner  jfu^^a^iteen  the  American  Cotton  Company  ugsaimt 
fake  jwicking, 

Q.  If  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  three-fourthw  at  the  crop  was  pnt  np  by  the 
American  Cotton  Company's  systewi  would  it  not  becj>me  a  truj*tand  monopoly? — 
A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

Q.  If  that  became  a  nnivei-sal  way  of  handling  cotton  no  one  could  pnt  np  cot- 
ton in  the  round-l»ale  system  except  by  paying  tribute  to  the  American  Cotton 
Compjiny? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  It  would,  therefore,  become  a  trust  if  they  controlled  the  manner  of  han- 
dling cotton.     They  \^ill  not  sell  nresse*?— A.  They  will  sell  the  presses. 

Q,  Assuming  that  one-half  or  t liree-fourths  of  the  c^ottou  is  ])ut  up  that  way, 
and  suppose  the  spinners  want  it  that  way.  the  planter  is  under  tribute  to  the 
American  C^Htou  Conipany  for,?!  a  l»aleV— A.  Yes^  sir;  *2()  cents  i^er  100  jNiunds. 

Q,  Would  tfiey  Ti^d  become  a  gigantic  mvUioiH>lyV— A.  No,  sir;  it  can  never  get 
anvthing  beyond  20  (*ents  per  100.     They  can  not  control  the  cotton  crop. 

<^.  Once  they  establish  tne  fact  that  that  is  the  way  in  \mt  up  cotton  and  convince 
the  buyers  that  thev  want  the  cotton  put  no  that  way  fhey  can  change  the  terms 
of  the  lease  ami  make  a  higher  price? — A.  No,  wir;  the  cou tracts  are  fi>r  the  life  of 
the  patent.  Th<\vc*>uld  reduce  it.  but  could  never  make  it  any  higher.  The  only 
way  it  could  Ije  a  trnst  would  be  for  tlie  cotton  company  U*  mak€^  a  coti tract 
whereby  tlu>  fanri«'r  would  Ik*  forced  to  sfdl  them  all  tne  cotton.  There  ia  noth- 
ing in  the  contract  that  requires  th<*  farmer  or  ginner  to  sell  u  single  ptmnd  of 
cot  tun  to  the  American  Cotton  Company. 

6.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  American  Cotton  Company?— A.  $7.tHMK000. 

Q,  Who  is  president"'— A.  John  E.  Searles. 

Q.  He  was  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Amerit^an  sugar  tmst? — A.  lie  was  treafi* 
urer  of  the  Americ^aii  Sugar  Retiuin^  Company. 

O.  CouniX'ted  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  the  sugar  busincaa? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Ah  treasurer  of  that  concern?— A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  commonly  known  as  the  sugar  trust,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  sck  yes, 
sir, 

Q.  Let  iiH  ajgsnime  that  the  American  Cott*>n  CV>mi>any*fi  bale  will  average  500 
fH Minds;  assume  the  crop  is  r2>nO(l,fXMniales,  and  tissumn  that  the  American  Cot- 
ton Company  controlh-d  tlie  l»aling  of  i).(HH),(MJO  bales.  That  makcH  an  incnniH  to 
the  American  Cotton  Cruupany  of  ^H.(K)0,000? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  have  iticTetised 
the  value  of  that  t*.000,f«>0  hales  $1.50  or  $2  a  bale  by  this  new  process,  they  are 
entitled  to  it,  are  they  ni>t? 

Q.  You  tliink  they  are  dividing  with  the  farmer? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  farmer  ia 
the  only  man  we  figure  with  at  all, 

Q,  If  they  make  $9,000,000  under  their  capitalization,  I  suppose  they  could 
declare  a  dividend  of  150  per  cent? — A,  Yes,  sir.  The  round  bale  is  the  only  ituu- 
X)etitor  that  the  souare  bale  has.  We  have  never  located  a  round-bale  press  at  any 
point  where  it  did  not  raiw  the  jirice  of  square-bale  cotton  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
naif  cent  per  pound.  That  fact  can  be  proven  beyond  question  by  the  farmer  and 
ginner. 

Q.  How  was  that  brmight  al)ont?— A,  The  city  cotton  buyer  has  an  arran^ 
meDt  with  Bome  lt»cal  merchant  generally,  or  in  large  towns  they  have  special 
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buyers  to  huj  cotton  and  ship  into  Memphis.  They  are  given  h*rait<*  ever 
what  price  to  jmy  diirini^  the  day.  They  pay  thi^e  buyers,  I  think,  51) 
haU^  cominis«ion^iif*rhapH  25  cents.  Some  are  paid  a  siilary.  When  th 
bale  start**  up  and  pi^t^  ^  premintii  on,  it  raises  the  price  of  cotton.  The  IM. 
cotton  buyer  telephones  hi>^  aj^rent  raising  the  hniit  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
and  in  many  eases  one-half  cent  per  jionBd.  They  Ixave  to  do  that  to  get  any 
bale  cotton  at  that  rniint, 

Q,  Doea  tbat  lead  to  any  increase  in  the  price  of  round  bale?  I>o  they  si 
the  price  45  points  above  the  price  of  the  sqnare-lwile  cotton? — A.  Not  alv 

Q.  I  understand  they  guarantee  45  fxiints  above  the  price  of  square- b 
ton?— A.  Ye«,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  supposed  a  ca%e  where  he  telephones  down  and  advances  t 
a  quartor  of  a  cent?— A,  We  bave  to  increase  to  stay  in  the  market, 

Q,  You  are  satisftM  with  30  points  advance?— A.  If  he  raises  his  limit  i 
to  raise  ours. 

Q.  Proportionately,  a  quarter  or  one-eighth,  possibly?— A.  We  could  nol 
business  with  one-eighth  above. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  ahv^aya  keep  ^15  points  above? — A.  Not  always.  Where 
a  stiff  fight  made  tr>  shut  the  round  bale  out,  and  they  get  the  price  too  1 
let  them  have  it  until  they  get  tired  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  always  carry  out  your  contract  or  agreement  of  4 
aljove? — A.  Yes;  because  the  prices  are  based  on  quotations  of  the  regula: 
market,  Memphis  tx^iTitory  prices  are  Imsed  on  Memphis  tmotatious,  B< 
man  comes  uxi  and  riiises  the  price  one-fourth  of  a  cent  at  Oakland,  that  ] 
lar  case  does  n<jt  change  the  market  quotation  in  Memphis. 

Q.  It  affects  the  individual  seller  of  cotton  at  tliat  point.  He  has  paid  the 
can  Cotton  Companj^"  ^l  a,  bale.     He  has  put  up  his  cotton  in  the  round  bal 

a  guarantee  that  he  is  to  get  45  points  above  the A.  (Interrupting,)    ]M 

quotatious. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  carry  out  the  contract? — A.  Yes,  sir;  l>ecause  the  c 
is  ba^'iedon  market  quotations  and  not  on  speculative  prices, 

Q.  The  man  that  i«  pntting  np  his  cotton  in  round  bales  does  not  recei 
above  the  stpiaro-bale  cotton,  Ik  cause  he  may  not  get  more  than  2Q  point-s , 
hardly  get  his  money  back? — A.  Whenever  he  does  not  get  his  dollar  back 
not  ]>atrtiniz<*  the  round  hale  further. 

Q.  Of  cf>ur.st%  if  he  does  not  get  more  than  his  dollar  back  there  is  no 
luent  fur  him  to  use  the  rounil-bale  system?— A.  I  have  one  cotton  buy 
that  used  our  presses  last  season.  This  man  buys  for  Eastenrj  mills;  \\ 
ejqjorter,  and  I  suppose  he  ought  to  know  bis  business.  He  handles  cott< 
for  our  spinners  an<l  ft  it  foreign  spinners.  He  also  owns  plantations  and  < 
stores.  He  was  ho  well  pleased  with  the  round-bale  business  last  year  th 
going  to  put  in  20  gin  plants  this  ^^ear  as  an  investment,  with  round  bale?^ 

Q,  We  had  testimony  yesterday  from  a  cotton  broker  who  buys  150,0<K> 
cotton.  He  hiis  instructions  from  customers,  Ixvth  East  and  foreign,  to  ai 
nmnd  bale. — A.  Well,  that  man  is  interested  in  a  compress,  and  that  samt 
now  trying  to  make  arrangements  with  me  to  handle  the  round-bale  va 
this  town, 

Q.  He  gave  testimony  that  he  had  instructions  from  the  spinners  on  tl 
side? 

The  WITNE.SS.  Did  you  ever  try  the  round  bale? 

Mr.  Smyth.  No, 

Tlie  Witness.  Yoti  are  behind  the  times, 

Mr.  Smyth,  I  am  not  willing  to  take  a  man's  guarantee  fiOO  miles  away 

The  Witness,  The  only  trouble  we  have  had  with  roimd  bales  this  yeai 
we  can  not  get  enough  of  them  to  fill  our  orders. 

(Testimony  closed,) 


Memphis.  Tenn,,  March  fJ, 

TESTIMONy  OF  MR.  JOHN  W.  ELDRIDGE, 

HUihouHe,  Mim. 

The  sulwommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  rommission  met 
Peabody  Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m. ,  Senator  Kyle  presiding,  Mr,  John  W.  Eldridj 
house,  Mias,,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testihet 
laws: 
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Q.  ( By  Senator  K  v  le.  )  State  your  full  name  and  address. — A »  Jtihii  W,  Eliind^, 
Hill  hull  so.  Miss. 

(j.  Aud  your  business?— A.  I  am  retired  from  the  sphere  nf  at^tivc  life,  i  am 
75  years  oUL  1  have  Ijet^n  a  great  deal  in  pnblic  life — foreign  t^ountne-H,  ns  coustil, 
traveling  a  great  deal— and  have  spent  a  great  deal  in  seeing  pr-t^^reKs 

Q.  (By  Mr*  SMYTH,)  Are  you  a  native  of  Tennessee?— A.  Born  hen*  T"i  years 
ago. 

U.  Born  in  Mem|jhiK?— A.  Middle  Tennessee.  I  have  a  brother  hi^r<\  Jndge 
Eldridge. 

I  »ee  your  CMiuniissioTi  wish  to  know  something  about  the  negro — liia  ccmdition 
in  the  days  of  slavery  ami  his  condition  since  that  time,  Vitli  educational  and 
moral, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.  )  Those  are  very  Important  facts,  and  what  can  yon  sug- 
gest for  improvem'^^nrsV— A.  I  be^pn  with  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  1  ha\*^  Inxm 
asdociated  with  the  ne^ro  all  my  life.  Before  the  war  I  was  n  considerable  ow^ier 
of  slaves  invjieif,  1  know  his  character,  his  characteristics,  his  nature.  I  think, 
and  his  possibilities.  At  tlie  present  time  1  think  there  ha^  l)een  a  very  i^reat 
advance— in  the  hist  Tj  vejirs?.  In  truth,  the  more  yon  get  tlie  nep-o  out  uf  ]>oli- 
tirs— you  understiuid.tlit-  niore  we  can  get  him  away  from  public  ust^enihlagt^ 
aiid  distract  his  ndnd  from  that— the  faster  he  improves;  he  g«-ts  better;  he  t^ets 
mrjre  in  harmony  with  bis  .-^nrroundings,  and  I  think  in  the  la^^t  5  <  »r  10  yi^arn  I  have 
seen  a  gradual  advanre.  I  have  been  a  great  deal  on  the  phmtntinn  down  there 
in  Missit>8ipt>i-  My  son  has  a  thousand  employed,  I  suppow.  suid  I  mix  witlj  them 
a  great  deal,  and  I  think  tlie  negro  is  improving.  I  sit  out  thenM* very  Sunday 
morning  right  in  frfviit  of  the  big  Baptist  Church  which  my  bou  gave  them— 
Uiey  liave  got  a  lod^e  in  the  upper  story — and  see  men  and  children  and  women 
131  that  church  all  dressed  *'is  clean  as  white  children  herein  town.  It  is  won- 
d»»Tfni  the  intere.st  thf  mothers  seem  to  take  in  their  childn^n  in  ihe  wayof 
drcsfting  them.  They  are  going  dressed  a  great  deal  better  than  formerly.  We 
weJl  goodrt  down  there  nt  t  he  plantation.  My  son  has  2  stores  with  a  large  fjiian- 
ttty  of  goods,  and  we  I  my  as  nice  goods  there  and  sell  as  nice  gwrtls  to  the  negro; 
and  the  tinality  of  g^imls'inany  of  the  negro  men  and  women  buy  when  they  ernne 
in  there  is  very  good.  Tliey  buy  the  very  best  class  of  undereloihc*H»  ^'4  to  $5  a 
^lit,  real  iamb  a  wool.  They  buy  the  best  hosiery,  many  of  them— not  all  of 
flieni.  Of  course,  in  HfM^ieTy  of  all  kinds  there  are  leading  luf  n  and  men  wdio  will 
Iwid  the  wav.  There  are  nfany  leading  men  amongst  the  negroes  who  have  much 
influence-  Now,  therH  is  another  class  of  negroes,  generally  coming  from  Carr^lina, 
and  baf.'k  in  that  nee  ti  on.  and  I  do  not  find  they  areas  far  advanced  nsour  Mis^sissip])! 
negroes.  When  they  havf*  t>een  with  us  several  years,  they  hav*-  been  improved. 
Many  of  thein  stay  with  n»  5  or  10  years.  My  son  has  some  who  have  been  with 
him,  I  f*iippO!-e,  uittr  ]7}  years  who  came  originally  from  these  Statin,  imd  I  tiTid 
they  have  improved  in  the  coui*se  of  10  or  15  years.  Some  of  them  have  lived 
on  a  very  nniall  nmonnt  of  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  The  conditions  you  are  referring  to  when  you  say  '*  down 
there,*'  you  mean  in  the  dkdta? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  wagen  better  there — the  income  of  the  coloitnl  man  hiiger  in  the 
delta  than  in  the  hill  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  GetK  more  money?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  school  facilities?— A.  They  have  more  in  tlie  iKittom  than  in 
the  hill  country. 

ij.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  negro  in  the  delta  district  is  better  than 
in  the  hill  country?— A.  1  think  it  is  far  better  in  the  hill  ctttmtry,  They  have 
an  easy  time  of  it  on  these  old  hills  and  they  work  just  t^>  suit  themselves,  and 
they  don't  care  if  they  only  make  1  or  2  bales  of  cotton.  I  am  actjuainted  with 
the  conditions  in  theVlelta;  that  is,  as  far  as  my  information  goes:  I  am  familiar 
with  the  wages  in  the  delta. 

Q,  Now  tliiH  condition  you  speak  of, as  existing  on  your  non's  plantation,  is  that 

feneral  among  other  nlantntions  in  the  delta?— A.  It  is  universal,  pn'tty  much, 
'he  planters  have  all  become  very  much  alike.  Now,  some  gentleman  Ix^fore 
you  yesterday.  I  Imlieve  ^Ir.  Norfleet,  stated  that  the  negroes  have  i;otten  so  they 
demanded  of' the  huidlord  that  they  must  rent  the  land.  My  s*  m  never  wiih  taken 
hy  that  new  prfJCCHs  until  this  year.  He  made  a  great  deal  more  mr»ney  by  work- 
ing the  plantation  on  ^hi^ti•B,  because  if  a  man  made  any  he  got  half,  and  lie  did 
all  the  work;  he  furnished  the  mule  and  furnished  the  tools  etc.,  and  land,  and 
he  got  half,  lint  an  it  is  ijow  he  rents  the  land  say  for  $5  or  $0  an  acre,  and  that  ii* 
the  end  of  it. 

Morals;  that  in  atiother  very  importantthingastowhat  the  negro  race  is  doing; 
that  does  not  read  a«  well  as  education;  of  cource  there  is  a  divi-rsity  in  that  as 
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in  <*verything  else.  Some  are  strict  iu  morals.  I  ^nd  this,  however,  th 
a  little  asimmed  to  confess  it,  that  they  ar«?  getting  further  away  from 
men. 

Q.  Ls  the  whit^  men  getting  away  from  them  iu  that  respect? — ^A* 
wurk  tin 'Hi  an>i:hing  like  thej*  used  to, 

Q,  We  had  tet^tiinony  ju8t  ni>w  that  the  white  man  ce^ised  this  on  i 
fiVphilipi»  etc.?— A.  Not  cjiily  that,  Irat  l»ecause  the  negro  will  not  let  tht 
*tht}  uegro  buck  will  go  down  and  will  stay  right  around  them.  It  is  uc 
of  tear  of  disea^ft  as  much  aa  that  fact;  you  can  not  get  one  *tf  them  to 
store.  If  a  girl  goet*  into  a  store  4  or  5  negroes  will  com e  in  and  stan 
but  the  rat^ea  are  further  apart  in  that  liue.  There  Is  one  form  of  ev 
they  take  up  with  each  other.     I  Fay  the  negro  fellow  will  come  dowi 

the'plantation  and  be  will  say,  **  Mr, ,  if  I  had  a  wife  I  would  gty 

"  Well,  thero  ii^  a  woman  up  there  that  just  came  down  from  North  Can 
go  and  take  one  of  theui  if  you  want  Uk''  He  goes  over  there  and  he  a^ 
never  saw  her  before  iu  his  life:  they  just  go  together  and  they  will  sta 
and  never  get  a  marriage  Hctufte.  But  the  African  preachers  are  trying 
that;  they  are  turning  them  out  of  the  church, 

Q,  Arethe  preachei-j^uioraldowu  in  your  neighborhtxid? — ^A.  Tliey  sj 
not;  I  do  not  know.  They  way  they  have  more  contrihutionn  almost 
one  profesiNioii:  they  have  accesH  to  all  negro  families. 

Q.  In  the  al>seiice  of  the  men?— A,  They  have  wonderful  influenci 
women.    The  negro  i«  influenced  largely  by  his  pastor;  by  the  preache 

Q.  By  the  negro  preacher?— A.  Yes* 

Q.  He  visits  the  family  in  the  absence  of  the  men?— A.  Yes:  or  he  g{ 
among  the  raeiuhers  while  the  employees  are  at  work.  I  saw  3  < 
there  who  came  during  the  conference  that  extended  all  over  the  I 
preachers  through  my  district  there — and  they  are  very  well -behave 
always  siK^ak  with  thenu  ^hake  hands  with  them  Hi»m<nimf^s.  when  tt 
disposition  to  know  me,  talk  with  them,  and  trj^  to  make  them  feel  as  th 
were  at  home,     I  want  to  influence  them  as  well  as  1  can, 

Q,  Are  there  many  illegitimate  birth b  in  your  section  down  there 
call  them  illegitimate  where  they  are  not  married,  but  many  of  tUe  "v 
not  married  who  have  lived  withthe  name  man  for  ye^irs. 

Q.  1>>  they  change  women  often?— -A,  No,  sir;  only  a  certain  class  ( 
negroes  and  women  <>f  the  same  character.  They  will  ju-st  take  a  new 
6  months  and  part  if  they  get  mad  at  theiri.  and  they  will  get  a  new  h 
wife  in  a  week. 

Q.  The  law  is  not  invoked  to  jirevent  that?— A.  No,  elr;  it  don*t  i 
much-  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  tln^ir  wives  or  anything  of  that  kii 
there  has  not  been  on  my  son's  plantation— he  has  from  4.WU  to  8,00 
cultivation — and  there  has  not  been  any  such  thing  as  difficulty  be 
white  men  managers  and  negro  laborers  of  nny  kind. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  interfere  with  their  \vives?— A.  No;  we  do  uol 
with  them  *  antl  if  a  W(unaii  comes  into  a  store,  and  there  is  a  white  mai 
around » there  will  be  a  half  a  dozen  colored  men  in  front  of  the  store  v 
her,  1  thitik  their  morals  are  in  better  condition,  tlieir  education  is  i 
and  they  are  going  to  be  unire  respectful  in  their  manner.  Many  of  thei 
and  write  very  well.  I  am  ixjstmaster  there  at  Hillhouse  and  have  a 
ti^  do  with  their  letters,  an  d  I  find  nearly  all  of  them  improving.  The  n(*g 
liarly  created:  as  distinct  from  the  white  man  as  a  nuile  is  from  a  horse 
carry  his  characteristics  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  heaven,  if 
heaven  for  the  negro.  But  he  is  a  negro,  s|)ealdiig  kindly.  He  is  gi 
has  no  animosities;  he  lias  no  revengeful  spint  as  a  white  man  has:  he 
labor  we  could  have  in  the  South.  Altogether  he  is  the  l>est  lalwr  in  1 
States.  I  have  been  all  over  Europe  and  several  countries,  and  1  have  : 
labor  as  good  as  the  negro.  Taken  away  from  politics — I  know  you  ar€ 
men — — 

Mr.  Smyth  (interrupting) .  No;  I  am  not. 

The  Witness  (continuing).  Take  him  away  from  ixdi tics  and  let  us 
can  to  educate  him  and  help  him  along,  deal  with  him  fairly  and  s*[uar 
I  think  we  do  as  a  general  thing.  If  we  have  got  to  have  him  here,  U 
him  in  a  way— possibly  give  him  librrties  and  rights  and  all  that— but 
he  does  better  since  Mississipi>i  has  limited  the  franchise  and  cut  off  al 
moil  and  strife  of  election, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfohd.)  On  that  point »  does  the  negro  share  m  th 
franchise  t#>d*iy  eipially  with  the  white  maii?— A,  Well,  some  of  the 
just  according  to  the  state  of  advancement.  There  are  a  good  many  li 
that  want  to  be  politicians. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  law  of  MissisKippi  with  reference  to  suffrage? 
What  are  the  qualifications  in  Mississippi  for  a  man  to  vote*/— A.  I  Rhoultl  like  to 
be  very  careful  in  stating  that.  He  has  to  bt^  qualified  from  several  fwniQts  of 
view;  among  them  is  a  certain  amonnt  of  education,  enabling  him  to  read  and 
write  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  State — of  the  United  States*.  He  has  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  paragrai^h,  and  others  besides — Bome  others  besides. 

§.  Any  property  qualifications? — A.  No,  sir, 
.  Simply  an  educational  one? — A.  We  have  a  goorl  many  negroes  whii>  are 
buying  lands.  Yes,  large  numbers  of  them,  goinR:  np  to  5  or  \h  mules,  40,  50.  60, 
70,  or  80  acres  of  land.  That  class  of  men  don't  care  much  abiut  politicii  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  They  are  simply  going  to  start  that  way  to  make  money, 
and  some  of  them  have  credit  here  in  town  and  can  buy  a  barrel  of  bacon  or 
barrel  of  sugar  or  whatever  they  want. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  of   illiterates  is  on  tb©  increase  or 
decrease? — A.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  say,  in  the  countrj''  districts  this  is  on  the 
decrease. 
(Testimony  closed.; 
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Memphis,  Tenn,  Marvh  e.f,  1900. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  MAT  W.  MOSELET. 

Cotton  Dealer,  Memphis^  Tenn, 

The  Bubcommission  of  the  United  States  InduHtrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  pre^iiding.  Mr.  Mat  W. 
Moselev  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  2.22  ]v.  in.,  and.  being  first  duly  .sworn, 
test iti eel  as  follows: 

CJ.  (By  Senator  Kyle.}  What  is  your  name  andmldresi?:?— A.  Mat  W,  Moseley, 
274  Front  street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

;  is  your  vocation? — A.  Cotton  dealer, 
,  you  buy  from  the  farmer,  do  yon?~A.  I  buy  from  aTiylKxly  who  will 
sell  to  me  and  sell  to  anybody  who  will  buy  from  me. 

(J.  What  you  would  call  a  broker?— A.  A  broker  .strictly  buys  on  orders,  you 
might  say;  but  I  buy  and  sometimes  carry  a  stock  of  my  own  and  sell  when  I  see 
proper. 

Q.  So  you  come  in  contact  with  the  farmers  themselven? — A.  No,  air;  I  buy  all 
my  rot  ton  in  Memphis. 

Q.  You  know  little  of  the  condition  of  the  farming  class  engaged  in  raising 
cotton?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  very  little  positive  in  format  icm. 

Q,  The  cotton  you  ^et  comes  from  what  region V— A.  I  buy  it  here  in  Memphis 
or  the  Memphis  district. 

Q.  Mostly  Tennessee  cotton?— A.  No,  sir;  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  cotton. 

cj.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  plantation  cotton  raising? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know 
not  111  ng  ot  the  plantation  Dusiness. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  prices  of  cottr)n  now  as  compared  with  former 
years?^A,  This  has  been  a  most  remarkable  ytar  in  the  imct}  of  cotton — a  mar- 
velous season,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not  hatl  in  numy  years. 

Q.  Si)  the  cotton  brokers  and  factors  and  all  have  \wa^u  prosiwn'ona?— A.  Yen;  I 
think  our  country  here  is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  ^ifcn  for  a  number  of 
years.  1  think  if  we  could  have  another  10,000JKNl-!jale  crop  and  get  !<>  cents  for 
it  everybody  would  get  out  of  debt  and  have  something  left.  Many  mortgages 
would  bfr'  relieved;  people  have  paid  off  a  great  many, 

Q,  Pe<:»ple  have  paid  off  a  great  many  mortpi^c<  ^?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  our 
planting  section  here  will  be  in  a  position  where  they  will  not  have  to  borrow  as 
much  money  as  heretofore  and  not  be  so  dependent  on  the  commissir>n  men. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  a  position  of  a  factor  who  i.s  loaning  money  to  the  fanner? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

(^.  What  has  been  the  range  of  prices  for  the  last  10  years  in  cotton?— A.  I 
believe  statistics  will  show  there  has  been  a  fluctuation  of  from  one -fourth  of  1 
cent  to  2  cents  a  pound  from  the  beginning  to  the  elohe  of  each  seas^ui,  snmctime 
intervening  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  season.  It  will  either  go  up 
or  down* 

Q.  Betvsreen  what  months? — A.  We  claim  the  year  begins  the  1st  of  Septemt*er 
and  closes  the  Ist  of  September.  As  to  what  time  thf^se  vai  iali*  ms  Wfuiid  occur  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  except  from  statistics,  which  are  kept  and  filed  away. 
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Q.  When  i»  cott<m  genemXly  the  lowest  price— what  months  of  tho  v 

Well.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  diftieiilt  to  say;  but  sj 
impression  on  my  mind,  I  think  the  averuges  wonld  .show  somen 
latti?r  part  of  Novemlierand  the  let  of  January,  when  the  bulk  of  thecroi 
marketed  and  the  shov-nng  up,  the  receipts,  are  largest,  and  when,  ati  ik 
who  consume  this  cotton  can  t*ee  a  gi*eal  deal  of  it*  of  coarse  they  are  in  i 
to  buy  it;  for  that  reason  it  is  what  we  call  a  slow  market,  a  depressed 

Q.  It  iH  at  that  time  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell,  as  a  rule,  is  it  not- 
tlie  fallV — A.  I  Bupvwise  that  is  so.  They  have  a  great  many  obligatlooji 
have  to  be  iiaid  ana  tliat  compel  them  to  unload  their  cotton. 

Q.  Wliat  percentage  turn  off  the  crop  during  the  fall  months?— A. 
not  ssk\\ 

Cj.  m  times  like  this  more  could  liold  over  for  better  prices,  you  th 
That  is  the  great  advantage  our  country  would  have.  The  great  troi 
been  that  the  planters  and  farmers  here  have  been  co'  apelled  to  sell  the 
without  regard  at  all  to  price,  it  has  to  be  Sf>ld  for  whatever  it  will  brii 
instance,  a  man  has  advanced  money  on  a  crop,  and  the  farmer  ships  h 
hero,  and  when  it  arrives  here,  if  he  has  not  r^^sitive  instructions  abou 
or  holding  that  cotton,  as  a  rule  he  sells  it.  The  great  trouble  with  tt 
market  hero  ij?  that  during  September,  October,  and  November  the  c 
rushed  into  the  market  in  immense  volumes. 

Q.  If  it  could  be  more  evenly  distribute*!  during  the  year  the  farm€ 
remiiie  a  better  price?— A.  I  think  beyond  iiuestion. 

Q,  Are  you  aware  of  any  movement  on  ffwt  t<i  enable  the  farmer  to 
cotton? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  except  through  the  newspapers. 

Q,  Ojtton  is  very  g*:>od  security?— A.  It  is  considered  the  bt'st, 

CJ.  Suppose  there  were  country  warelunises  built?— A.  Yon  can  take 
town — if  the  peojjle  here,  some  good  strong  concern,  would  build  an  i 
Tmnded  warehouse  (we  havo  nothing  of  the  kind)  that  would  give  the  pe< 
raise  cotton  cht^ap  storage,  cheap  insurance,  and  other  advantages,  witl 
compress  att^iched  to  this  plant,  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  us  here, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Wo  have  a  great  deal  of  storage  capacity,  but  tl 
has  to  be  di*ayed  into  the  warehouse,  drayed  from  the  warehouse  int-o  ■ 
press,  and  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  money, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Sma'TH.)  Ave  the  warehouse  receipts  taken  as  coUatera 
banks  for  loans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  farmer  placing  his  cottfm  in  the  wrj 
and  borrowing  nioney  uti  the  receipts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  done  all  righ 

y.  You  think  a  1  winded  vvarebouse  would  liave  a  cheaper  rate  of  insu 
A.  That  is  right,  and  would  enalile  him  to  get  cheai>er  storage,  !ind 
insurance,  and  give  a  higher  valuation  to  his  receipt,  as  a  matter  of  vaui 

U,  Being  Iwuded,  the  warehouse  receipt  would  be  taken  more  readily  1 
and  pcKssibly  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest?— A.  Bure. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  rates  of  interest  are  chargerl  the  fannei 
banks?^A.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  borrow  much  money  f 
bankers.  They  get  the  bulk  of  the  money  from  the  coinTuission  man.  wh 
between  them  and  the  bunk. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  RATfrnFf  mo. )  What  rate  is  charged  by  the  ci^mmission  me 
could  not  sity,     Tliat  is  a  matter  of  cnntract, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hmytf!.)  What  is  the  usury  law  in  this  State?— A.  Six  j^r 

(},  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Anything  over  i^  per  cent  is  usury? — A,  1  thmk 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  much  cotton  brought  into  Memphis  byrailrott<3 
great  deal, 

Q,  Are  the  rates  high  locally?— A.  There  is  a  ouestion.  It  has  been  a 
that  has  worried  the  cotton  people  here  consiaerably,  and  a  great  ma: 
there  are  special  favors  granted  to  some  peojde — local  the  cotton  in  anc: 
and  they  get 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  They  rebate  all  the  local  rate  paid  in  on  the  cotton? - 
sir.  The  cotton  may  be  hauled  in  here  free  of  charge. provided  the  road 
cotton  going  away. 

Q,  Used^  as  the  exporters  say,  as  a  common  XH>iTit?— A,  Yes,  sir,  1  wi 
like  to  make  the  statement,  I  say  there  is  a  feeling  of  that  kind  here.  T 
been  no  way  on  earth  to  locate  it! 

Q.  I  supj^oee  the  syHtein  is  thf*  same  as  in  cither  pla<*es  where  a  nnin  is 
to  ^ther  Ills  cotton  at  small  statitms.  and  the  roarl  will  take  it  cnit  and  re 
freight  paid  from  these  small  stations  to  the  compress? — A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  And  no  one  enjoys  that  privilege  Imt  the  exporter  shipping  outV— 
sir;  that  is  right. 
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Q,  The  effect  on  you  or  on  anyone  buying  in  Memphis  who  has  to  pay  tlmt 
freight  in  that  way,  yoii  think,  in  a  discrimination  and  gives  an  unfair  a<fv  ant at^e 
to  tij*f  exp^nter? — A,'  That  i^*  right.  Another  thing  here;  a  cotton  shiiiju-r  hi 
Memphis  cannot  route  his  cotton  out  of  this  town. 

ii.  Explain  that.  I  inule rHtan<l  there  is  a  physical  division  of  cotton  herr.  that 
each  road  is  allowed  a  certain  [>eTi:entage  of  the  cotton  taken  out  of  Memphis,  and 
if  the  shipments  exceed  that  amount,  it  has  to  turn  over  the  surplus  to  the  uther 
road.— A.  That  is  rig:ht. 

Q,  And  as  a  shix>iK'r  you  are  nimble  to  positively  direct  by  what  road  your  cot- 
ton shall  go;  yrm  do  not  know  whether  that  road  has  received  its  proportion  or 
not?^A.  That  is  rijLrht.  ITnlil  a  few  years  ago,  x>erhaps  a  year  or  some  such  mat- 
ter, we  had  what  we  called  fast-freignt  lines  here.  Their  agents  were  ht^e  and 
they  would  make  rates.  They  would  give  you  an  export  rate  to  Liverp<M.l— any 
enitoTt  point.  They  can  not  do  so  any  more.  A  shipper  is  not  allowed  to  go  to 
that  man  nuw  and  offer  him  ciitton  for  shipment  because  the  initial  lines  dictate 
the  TxMid  that  cotton  must  go  o\'er  from  here  to  its  point  of  destination.  We  t  hink 
as  shippers  that  they  have  cut  off  a  very  splendid  competitive  arrangement  which 
enabled  ua  to  get  very  niut:h  h*^tter  rates. 

Q,  If  you  were  shipping  5()0  bales  to  Liverpool  you  can  not  say  whether  it  is  to 
go  by  Savannah  or  Charleston?— A,  You  can  not.  You  give  him  the  cotton .  your 
compress  tickets,  and  the  point  of  destination,  and  he  hauls  the  cotton  the  way  he 
want^  it  to  go.  A  great  deal  of  business  has  been  lost  by  Memphis  Kljim>erF. 
For  instance,  take  a  large  spinning  establishment  like  Knight  Brothers,  of  Fruv- 
idence.  As  a  rule,  they  wan t  their  cotton  shipped  over  certain  lines  for  rt- asniH  of 
their  own,  and  they  %\ill  tell  yoii  if  you  can  not  ship  thr.t  cotton  over  that  ri»4idto 
piiss  t ho  larder.    We  j n^t  can  nnt  do  it  from  here,  and  the  business  ^oes  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  can  not  enforce  your  directions  as  shippers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  K VLE. )  Yon  are  not  in  favor  or  poolinjj  interests  with  the  rail- 
road?—A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  against  anything  that  is  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  the  town  and  the  bimness  of  the  town,  and  I  think  that  is. 

Q.  What  are  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Memphis? — A.  Last  year  we  rt^t^cived 
alMJut  T7M,0<)iJ  halew,  I  think. 

Q.  That  eL»ttou  was  sohl  here?— A.  I  would  not  say  all.  That  was  across 
rect^ipts.  There  wa^  perhaps  rj<),00<)  bales  more  that  passed  through  here  that  did 
not  htop  in  Memphis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  FOR  n,)  You  are  speaking  of  bales? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smvtu.)  There  i^  no  competition  of  water  rates  either  by  Cincin- 
nati or  New  Orleans  for  i^Mjintu  East  or  the  Continent? — A.  There  f-eeras  to  ]}v  a 
pretty  wrll  understCMjd  arraii)4:ement  and  agreement  here  now  that  thim  is  n  t 
much  cutting  of  rates.  Tliey  are  standing  by  their  agreements  pretty  wrlL 
Then*  U  just  a  little  differeTu  e  in  hhipping  by  river  in  the  insurance  projiosition, 
5  or  10  cents  a  l»ale,  perhatw.     Tliere  is  that  much  in  favor  of  the  river. 

Q.  Against  that  yini  have  hi^h  insurance  to  pay?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  yon 
do.  ifou  see  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton  that  goes  East  is  shipped  here  by  pefiple 
who  have  their  own  representatives  in  the  East,  who  insure  their  own  cotton, 
and  it  is  rather  diffieult  to  tell  what  advantage  they  do  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  t)iat  the  river  insurance  is  nigher  than  the  railway 
insurance;  why  is  that? — A.  Wuuld  you  not  rather  have  a  rail  risk  than  a  river 
nsk? 

Q.  Is  there  mor*^  danger  from  sparks? — A.  You  know  the  Mississippi  is  a  ]U'etty 
roui;h  stream,  and  there  are  a  great  many  snags,  and  other  steam ooats;  ami  we 
have  lost  more  cotton  on  the  river  than  we  have  by  rail.  They  consider  the  risk 
better  and  safer  by  rail  than  river. 

Q*  How  is  it  ^ith  the  travrli-r?  Are  there  not  fewer  lives  lost  by  boat  tlian  by 
raiT''— A ,  A  man  could  probably  take  better  care  of  himself  than  a  bale  of  ci  ►tton. 

y.  H«nv  is  it  on  the  ocean:'— A.  You  take  the  river  rate  to  New  Orlcajts;  if 
you  want  to  ship  a  shipload  of  t  -jttoii  from  here  to  Liverpool,  I  think  the  insur- 
ance companies  would  charge  more  going  down  the  river.  The  additional  risk 
from  here  to  New  Orleans  Wf)t;ld  bo  unreasonable  as  compared  with  the  regular 
ocean  rates,  and  very  little  of  it  has  been  taken  from  here  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  diffen^nce  in  shipping  by  water  and  by  rail  as  regards 
insurance?— A.  To  mve  my  life  I  could  not  tell  you  what  the  difference  is.  As 
I  say,  1  have  shipped  cotton  hy  river  to  people  in  the  East,  and  would  ask  the 
question  whether  there  was  ativ  objection  to  shipping  the  cotton  by  river,  f  hey 
covering  their  own  insurance,  and  there  was  no  objection. 

Q.  Ifvoii  ship  to  New  York  (  ity  or  Boston  by  water,  it  has  to  be  transfene<l 
to  the  oeean-g^ing  steamers  at  New  Orleans? — A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cotton 
goes  from  hero  to  Liverijool  \ia  Boston, 
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Q.  To  the  Ma«mchns<?tte*  mills.  I  wean.— A.  What  is  the  question? 

U.  Do  yoa  iiave  tt)  triuisfer  the  cotton  from  the  barges  to  the  steame 
Orleans?— A.  It  goes  by  Cincinnati. 

y.  Suppose  it  gom  the  other  way?— A*  I  never  heard  of  it  going  i 
They  coufd  not  afford  to  Miip  aronnd  that  way.  You  see  they  have  the 
here  to  Cincinnati  by  river,  and  the  river  rate  is  a  little  cheaper  thai 
rate.     I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is,  but  not  over  5  or  10  cents  a 

(Testimony  clos^jd.) 


Charlotte*  N.  C.,  Marth  i 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  B.  0.  DUNCAN, 
Ihrmer,  Neu^rryt  S*  C\ 

The  snbcommission  of  the  United  J^tatea  Industrial  Coram iasion  met  in 
of  theS<iuthem  Manufacturers*  Club  at  JO.ria.  m.,  Mr,  Smvth  preisid 
B.  O,  l>oncan  was  introduced  as  a  witne&e,  and,  being  lirist  duly  sworn 
aa  follows: 

1^.  (By  Mr.  SMYTir.)  Will  you  give  your  name?— A.  B.  O.  Duncan. 

y*   Your  place  of  residence?— A,  Nf»wtjerry,  S.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  occnpationV— A.  1  look  af ter  n  little  farm,  bnt  my 
occupation  is  student  and  writer  of  papera  on  political  and  economic  and 
questions . 

t^.  The  commission  have  understoml  that  you  have  partly  preparec 
ejtpresaing  some  views  on  indnatnal  condit  ona  that  yon  would  like  to 
the  commit^sion,  but  that  you  prefer  to  complett  it  and  then  sena  it  t 
Yea.  air;  I  did  not  know  in  tim*^.  until  your  aocretiiry,  Mr  Sackett,  wrote 
Washington  the  other  day,  and  his  intimaion  was  thai  I  might  write, 
not  have  time  to  fiuiah  up  my  writing  until  it  was  time  to  t  ome. 

Q.  You  prefer  to  write  it?— A.  1  preler  doing  that  because  i  can  do  it  \ 
care.* 

Q.  {By  Mr.  RATrriKORn.)  Are  you  interested  in  manufacturing?— 
interesterl  in  industrial  matters  in  general 

U,  Not  personally  interested?  -A.  No:  we  have  quite  a  sut^cesaful  ec 
in  Newlierry  that  I  am  famdiar  with. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  are  not  connected  with  the  management  o 
ment  of  labor?— A.  In  no  way,  except  in  the  employment  of  farm  hand 
sbght  e.xtent, 

Q.  (By  -Mr.  RATcnpOKD.)  There  i a  no  objection  to  Mr.  Donran's  nendi 
statement,  which  statement,  itia  understood,  is  sworn  to?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Smvth.  You  will  preiiare  thai  statement,  attach  your  affidavit  tc 
torn  of  It,  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Sackett  at  Washington, 

Ttie  WiTMiSft,  Very  well, 

Mr.  Ratchforp.  With  the  request  that  it  he  incorporated  in  yonr  test 

The  WrrNEss.  There  is  one  point  which  I  wish  to  apeak  of— some  « 
statetnentHin  the  testimony  yesterdny  as  to  the  relative  numbere  of  the  tw 
South  Carolina.  It  wa.s  spoken  of  as  "though  it  was  2  to  t  That  Is  not  con 
about  two-fifths  t  o  three- fifths;  about  400,  ik.kj  whites  and  a  little  over  liiXKOlU 
Several  of  the  witnesses  referred  to  it  as  though  it  was  i^  to  1.  It  is  barl  ( 
it  Is,  but  it  is  not  as  bad  aa  it  was  represented.  There  is  one  other  point 
refetTml  to— that  is,  tbe  qiie*^tion  of  the  migration  of  the  negroes  n:id  j?ei 
negrroes  out  of  the  cnuutry.  Colonel  Urr  very  eniphaticaliy  referred  to  h 
tioTi  to  it.     I  should  like  to  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  all  he  aa  d  on  tl 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfori>,)  In  that  connection  he  was  asketl  aa  to  his  o 
colonization.— A.  Yes. 

Q,  It  does  not  follow  that  the  colonization  of  the  negro  means  the  se 
him  oul  of  the  conntry.  We  have  some  people  who  favor  co  onizing  hi 
own  country.— A^  Yes;  I  Vnow  that^  We  certainly  have  a  surplus  of  n 
parts  of  South  Carolina,  and  it  would  be  well  to  send  out  a  colony  ot  these,  i 
that  surpluFaiye- but  nothing  like  the  idea  that  has  been  advocated  by  ec 
cially  by  ex-Senator  Butler.  While  I  generally  agree  with  General  ButJere 
that  (>oint  I  do  not  agree  with  him  at  alb  1  think  the  negro  U  a  necessi 
South  as  a  farm  laborer;  we  have  no  other  in  our  State. 
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Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Smyth,)  Yon  mean  Senator  M.  C.  Bntler,  of  South  Carolina?— A. 
Yes,  sir* 

Q.  i  By  Mr.  Ratchforp.  )  Yon  think  if  the  n^o  was  sent  out  of  the  Soath  the 
farms  would  to  some  extent  go  to  waste? — A,  They  wonld  temporarily,  because 
we  have  not  the  inrm  lat>ar  in  South  Carolina  outside  of  the  negro. 

Q,  Would  not  ihe  readjustment  of  labor  regulate  that  as  it  does  in  the  North, 
for  instance?— A.  In  conn^e  of  time  it  probably  would,  but  it  would  not  immedi- 
ately.    I  think  it  w^nld  take  a  good  while. 

(Testimony  closed,) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  S7,  1900, 

TESTIHOHT  OF  MISS  EMKA  C.  8ICKEL8, 

IHHonal  m^eretary  of  the  XationcU  Pure-Food  Association;  also  secretary  of  the 
Natiomd  Domestic  Science  Association. 

Tlie  special  Hul>commi8aion  met  at  7.15  p.  m.,  March  27, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel.  (Chicago.  Mr.  Clarkt*  presiding.  At  that  time  Miss  Emma  C.  Sickels  was 
swom  as  a  witueBS,  and  tef^tified  as  follows: 

0,  ( By  Mr.  A.  L,  Harris,  i  You  may  state  your  name,  your  post-office  address, 
ana  the'naue  ot  your  association,  and  the  official  position  that  yon  hold  in  the 
aflsoclation.— A.  Emma  ('.  Sickels,  5435  Washington  avenue,  Chica^.  secretary  of 
the  National  Pure- Food  Ansociation,  and  also  secretary  of  the  National  Domestic 
Science  Assixjiation.  These  are  two  distinct  corporations.  They  are  two  affiliated 
bodies. 

(4,  You  may  make  your  statement  now  in  your  own  way,  touching  upon  such 
jHjiuts  an  ycifi  desire.— A.  A  Congressional  report  of  an  inquiry  which  was  made 
a  few  years  ago,  into  the  unbalanced  industrial  conditions,  gave  as  one  of  the 
c^iuses.  the  ciowdmg  of  women  into  all  fields  of  men's  work  and  the  neglect  of  the 
home.  It  in  evident,  tlierefore,  that  inquiry  might  be  well  made  into  the  rea- 
eons  for  this  deaertiou  of  I'he  home  and  the  attraction  which  men's  work  has  for 
women.  HtatiHtics  show  that  in  the  colleges,  universities,  secondary  and  primary 
si'hools,  thf?  ultimate  ohJe<_  t  seems  to  be  for  son^e  form  of  professional  life.  Com- 
parfttiv«dy  smiill  opportnnity  is  given  for  education  in  performing  to  the  best 
rid  vantage,  the  normal,  healthful  vocations  of  life,  such  an  agriculture,  mechanics, 
the  beat  methods  of  conducting  a  farm  or  a  business,  or  the  best  methods  of  con- 
ducting a  home.  In  oiher  words,  education  is  designed  to  meet  abnormal  or 
diseased  conditions  of  the  individual,  or  society,  while  the  means  for  best  promot- 
ing the  normal  conditions  are  neglected.  Abnormal  conditions  are  actually  devel- 
oped hy  the  lariliriea  provided  for  meeting  them.  Normal  conditions  suffer  from 
nt-glect,  and  the  social  and  industrial  balance  is  disturbed.  This  is  especially  true 
in  ali  hues  of  W'imen*^  w<  ^rk.  If  women  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  some  employ- 
ment* the  only  opijort unities  for  a  thorough  education  lie  in  some  field  of  men's 
work,  some  pf ofesaion,  some  mercantile  or  mechanical  industry.  I  can  say  from 
my  own  experience  ttiat  it  is  easier  for  a  woman  to  be  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a 
chemist,  or  a  Bohiier  t  Jmn  it  is  to  be  a  cook,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  easier  to  learn  about  anatomy,  botany,  the  heavens  above,  or  the  animalculi  in 
the  df'ep  sea  than  it  ia  to  loam  about  the  principles  of  the  combinations  of  food 
materials  and  the  right  use  of  foods  for  the  best  results  to  the  individual  and  in 
the  family.  There  is  no  place  in  which  domestic  science — the  knowledge  of  daily 
livintc— can  l>e  taught  in  the  systematic  way  in  which  almost  every  other  science 
can  now  be  taught. 

For  twenty  yrars  I  hav«j  been  trying  to  find  some  opportunity  or  some  opening 
where  I  could  make  ha  tlu>rough  and  systematic  a  study  of  the  laws  for  the  pres- 
ei-vation  and  continucuice  ol  health  as  are  now  afforded  in  the  schools  of  medicine 
for  its  retstoration.  In  my  ^^wn  experience,  finding  that  the  lack  of  the  right  food, 
when  I  was  a  school  ^irl ,  was  the  cause  of  a  threatened  invalidism  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  I  determined  tu  make  a  study  of  this  as  a  science,  believing  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  widest  iuiportance  to  all  individuals.  I  have  found  no  place,  in 
any  school  or  university .  where  the  simple  necessary  rules  of  life  are  efficiently 
and  efiectualiy  taught.  After  having  learned  of  the  report  which  was  made  by 
the  C'ongressional  committee  and  of  the  importance  of  woman's  relation  to  this 
indnstrial  condnion.  it  st-emed  to  me  that  the  legislation  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered in  refer<^uce  to  otlier  industries  should  also  apply  to  this.  I  have  found 
that  it  waa  a  new  subject  10  nearly  all  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  proposed 
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it.    I  bATe  fotmd  abo,  that  it  seems  only  to  need  to  have  its  importance 
to  them  to  have  thtir  v-.,.,Vv  ^r...T...,-uttr.Ti, 

Lj»»t  yt-jir  H  ^11 U  oil  f  0.1  from  the  United  States  i^enal 

t4?«  oti  Agriculture  t  ^x't  of  h  systemat  c  study  into  th 

of  t'rtt|ianu|f^  fc»od«,  tu  l^  uiiide  lu  the  different  ngriciiltTiral  colleges. 
now  more  or  leas  etiiiijiped  for  thut  purpose:  to  hjive  thens  inveutigtit 
tifualy  eaiTied  on,  and  report  to  the  Department  nf  A^ricalture, 
this  Depart  ment  thedH  reiK>rt8  wonld  Je  sy  sterna  tied;  the  best  work  ^ 
ferent  corteges  conld  be  concentrHteO.  and  reports  sent  ntit  for  the 
diff* n^tit  Achoolfl  and  rolleges  and  for  distribution  in  the  homeB. 

Then*  are  many  colleges  which  are  now  giving  attention  to  this  snlnV* 
of  the  systematic  preparation  and  use  of  foods.     These  are  handicap 
fundi*,  and  are  even  more  hantlicapped  by  lack  of  system.     By  the  r 
ihin  plan,  which  receive*!  tt\e  cordial  approval  of  the  Senate  c^oinmitLut 
wht<  h  iH  now  being  done  in  a  limited  way  can  be  broadeLeil  and  can  be  x 
uJiIh  1o»'  the  ui*e  of  the  homes*  throughout  the  country. 

It  WJiM  with  the  idea  of  showing  the  direct  relation  of  this  educatic 
indaslrial  problem,  which  is  becoming  so  important  in  the  social  and 
eoncUtions.  referred  to  in  the  beginning,  that  this  matter  has  been  broii 
the  Industrial  Commission  for  your  consideration  and  iuvestsgation  ot 
em  Uti'  8  and  of  the  different  facts  which  have  come  within  our  observ? 
a  view  to  learning  on  our  part  in  w^hat  way  legislation  can  most  fnllv  b 
tlii^  b+'st  knowledge,  by  industrial  e<lncation,  in  the  preparation  and  u 
In  direct  ronnection  with  this  is  also  the  national  legislation  for  uniforr 
ot  I  nod.     These  are  tb>  subjects  which  the  representatives  will  treat  to 

U.  In  what  Htites  have  you  departments  or  Cf.tmnnini  cation  a  with  a^ 
collet^cs?— A .   W  o  h  nve  not  deparinien  ts,  but  the  ditterent  cot  leges  thems 
established  departments  in  Minnei?ota,  iowa,  Ohio,  lUinoiHi,  Kansas,  an 
know  whiit  uther  hStates.     (To  Professor  Davenport, )  Do  you  know  in 
Stales? 

I'rotessor  Davrkport.  South  Dakota  and  Michigan. 

Q,  ( t^y  Mr,  A.  L,  Harris,)  Are  these  schr^ols  in  a  flonrishin^  cone 
Th<  y  are  in  a  Jlounshing  condition  ho  far  as  the  opportunity  affords,  si 
reeo^*niTiou  of  the  ueceaaity,  but  they  are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  | 
lack  of  funds. 

C^,  Do  you  desire  to  have  other  States  inaugurate  the  same  system  in 
enltural  colleges?— A.  Yes;  and  some  uniform  system  should  be  devek 
will  bo  applicable  to  all  of  those  which  are  established  and  those  wh 
establlshecf. 

(^,  You  desire  ti:>  have  some  national  legislation  along  this  line?— A.  ' 
purpose.  That  was  recommended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Domes 
last  winter, 

Q.  Have  you  nnythmg  further  now  that  you  desire  to  state?— A,  I  ha 
further* 

t^i.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy,)  In  the  public  schools  in  some  cities  tl>e  girli 
lessons  in  cnoking  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week  sometimes,  ts  <t  yc 
haveanvlhing  n  connection  with  this  science  of  yours  tanghtto  shtsel 
iiTi  in  tiio  cridkiiig  schools  or  the  public  schools'^— A.  Yes;  that  woult 
lollow  from  this  work  in  the  univeri^ities.  It  would  extend  throughoi 
cational  system  of  the  conntr3\ 

1  should  speak  t>f  a  class  1  had  in  the  Social  Settlement,  whrTe  the  w 
the  wives  of  hilwiring  men  who  could  not  afford  the  car  fare  to  come,  I 
gome  (tf  them  a  mile  through  a  blizi'ard,  bringing  their  own  utensils  ^ 
and  they  said  it  was  'such  a  great  thing  to  get  up  in  the  morninj?  and 
t h i n gs  w er e  go  ng  to  t n r n  ou t . "  It  seem s  as  i  t  t h e  m eau s  ot  meeti  n g  this 
as  extensive  as  the  need,  which  is  an  underlying  necessity,  I  think,  t 
the  whole  social  system. 

In  ourdomostic  science  work,  which  was  the  first  phase  of  this  mo\en 
was  organijted.  we  found  that  there  were  many  others  who  were  woi 
the  same  line,  not  knowing  of  one  another's  work,  A  conference  was  a 
ary  'JU.  l-*^i»7,  A  numler  who  were  interested  in  diflferent  lines  n  siionded 
that  grew  the  Nati«>nal  Pure  Food  Association » of  which  Dr.  Jones  is  tht 

Q.  {  By  Mr.  Ci.arkej.  You  spoke  of  lack  of  text-books  or  other  in-Htri] 
ingH  on  "the  subject  which  yon  experience  d  in  your  school  days.  Has 
been  supplied  to  any  extent?— A.  It  has  not,  I  have  here  a  letter  fron 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Dome^^ttc  Science  Association,  in  which  she  sayn:  tb  it 
bavefirganixed  throughout  thecounti'sof  the  State  in  connection  wi: 
LUstitutes.     They  have  obtained  the  literature  supplied  by  the  I 
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rrionltBre  upon  thin  subject,  and  all  others  which  they  can  find  available,  but 
?y  fiml  so  little  of  practiia!  use  in  them  that  it  is  very  disconraging. 
4>  Sftme  hygienic  writitig  will  be  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  text-books  or  the 
^ratiire  on  the  Hubject?— A.  Yes;  and  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  being  taken 

by  the  different  achoiiJa  in  agricnltaralexx)eriment  stations,  showing  the  nntri- 
useflFectof  frxwl. 

3.  Have  you  gathered  the  pamphlets  or  circulars  on  the  subject  which  have  been 
t  ont  from  time  to  time?— A.  I  have,  and  studied  them  carefidly.  I  am  snp- 
ed  regularly  with  each  new  publication  as  it  comes  out  from  these  experiment 
Ltiona  by  Dr.  True,  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted.  Dr.  True  is  in 
arge  of  this  tlepartmeut  in  Washington. 

^,  Are  yon  familiar  wuh  the  temperance  text-books  which  have  been  issued  to 
3  schools  ill  some  of  the  States? — A.  No;  I  am  not.  It  has  been  my  stand  and 
;rumeot  with  the  temperance  women  that  lessons  in  nutrition  of  food,  and  the 
[^rul  application  of  thHt  knowledge  of  nutritious  food,  would  be  much  moreeffect- 
i  thfin  leHsons  on  a  stimulant,  the  use  of  which  in  most  cases  is  due  to  the  lack 
nutritious  food.  So  I  have  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to  that  phase  of 
ftques^tion. 

tj.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  Pure  Food  Association  toward  providing 
Stable  lii'^rsitnre  on  the  subject? — A.  The  Pure  Food  Association  has  worked 
rougli  find  with  other  organizations  in  the  line  of  this  national  work,  feeling 
at  it  would  lie  so  much  more  effective  and  broader  to  reach  those  who  are  already 
dely  ♦^t|uipi>eil. 

!^.  (By  Mr;  A.  L  Harris.;  Is  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
m^  anything  in  tht*  way  of  nutritious  food;  making  any  appropriations? — A. 
iRf  year  an  appiopriation  was  made  of  i$  15.000  to  investigate  mto  the  nutrition 

fotjfl.  I  think  the  argument  will  hold  which  I  gave  to  Secretary  Wilson,  that 
though  he  iiiight  know  the  exact  amount  of  cabrohydrates  and  proteids  in  the 
odH  Ret  l>efore  nim.  if  th-  y  were  not  prepared  correctly  he  would  not  appreciate ^ 
a  dinner  very  well;  showing  that  in  practical  application  the  methods  of  prepa- 
Hon  have  the  greatpst  value  and  importance.  These  investigations  which  are 
w  ina^Io  are  almost  solely  as  to  the  nutritious  effects  of  the  lood;  the  so-called 
hiUL-eti  ration  of  iadividnals. 

L^.  flas  the  Herretiiry  of  Agriculture  made  any  recommendations  for  appropri- 
ions  along  the  Hue  ot  your  association? — A.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  subject 
which  he  was  very  heartily  interested,  and  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  yield 
the  pnblic  rer]iie^t:  thal^  if  he  took  the  initiative  he  would  beacciiiBed  of  making 
Liuestfe  personally  whicli  were  not  supported  by  the  public;  but  that  he  would 
Dond  and  suijport  any  ro.|uest  that  was  made  publicly  for  it. 
Q,  You  Ufiderwtand.  then,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  your  aasocia- 
m? — A.  He  tso  tidd  ine,  and  he  has  so  told  others. 
(Testimony  close*!.) 


Chicago,  III,,  May  ^7,  1900. 

TESTIMONT  OF  DE.  SAMUEL  J.  JONES, 

Preiiuient  National  Pure  Food  AsHodation, 

The  special  suljcommission  met  at  7.15  p.  m.,  March  27, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
otci.  Chicago.  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  7.40  p.  m.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Jones  was 
^oru  as  a  witness  and  testified  hs  follows: 

4.  'By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name,  your  post-office  address, 
I*  I  your  occupation.  -  A .  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Jones,  92  State  street,  Chicago;  physician. 
iy  Yoci  may  state  what  office,  if  any,  you  hold  in  connection  with  what  is  known 
the  National  Pure  b'uod  Association. — A.  I  have  tendered  my  resignation  an 
as.dent  of  it,  hut  I  have  not  been  informed  of  the  acceptance  of  my  resignation, 
was  elected  president  when  the  association  was  formed,  and  have  been  the  only 
"esident  of  theasHocuitioa. 

Q.  Whei^  was  the  ussoriation  formed? — A.  In  1897. 

Q.  Is  it  ^llCort^orat^d?— A.  It  is.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  an 
fganlaatioD  nat  for  profit:  chartered  in  1897. 

Q.  Yon  may  stale  as  hrieHy  as  possible  and  in  your  own  way  the  object  of  the 
»odation  and  tlie  catiBe  why  such  an  association  should  exist.— A.  Perhaps  1 
adWtter  begin  wiih  the  initiative  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  this  organ- 
atiou.    In  January,  Idur,  1  with  others,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
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of  the  Domeatic  SciCTice  Association  held  in  this  city.  After  a  discnasion 
npon  the  subject  of  food  an*l  '*^  .  .r.,r..vrofi,>D,  I  wa«  a-sked  to  exprec?9  v '  ^ 
regard  to  the  discusHtou  wlu  curred.     I  stated  that  it  ee* 

that  it  wa«  in  the  ri^iit  dirr-  '  work  they  were  doing  was  n 

hnt  that  they  had  not  begtin  at  the  beginuing;  tliat  the  ohi  masLim^  in  die 
the  beat  method  ot  ccokuig  a  hare,  was  t^>  first  catch  the  hare,  Assnmi 
they  had  gotten  pure  food,  their  diectiasion  as  to  the  Belection  of  the  «1iftVre] 
of  food  and  the  l^est  mode  of  preparation  was  all  right;  biU  how  do  yon  kn 
you  have  gotten  pnre  food  to  pre v» are?  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  best  > 
can  not  pnrify  imnore  food,  althongh  poor  cooking  may  luake  very  bud  f 
of  what  i«  pnre.  ilow  do  you  know  that  3'our  fiupplied  that  you  get  and  t 
propose  to  serve  as  pure  food  are  ench?  We  get  them  from  'ihe  dealers  >« 
m  theise  articles,  assuming  that  they  are  familiar  with  iheir  condition  and 

get  the  best  we  caOt  and  we  goon  that  assumption.  I  said:  The  theory  is  a 
nt  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  application  of  it  experience  Ima  shown 
order  to  make  your  work  effective  you  tnust  go  bac  k  to  thi3  starting  poin 
mnst  secure  the  pure  food,  then  your  practical  applicatioii  com*  a  iu  wel 
your  domestic  ftcience,  which  is  tlu^practical  application  after  having  seem 
The  question  at  once  arose,  and  was  put  to  lue:  Huw  would  you  suggest 
do  this?  You  have  got  to  reach  the  producer  in  the  first  place,  tlie  farn 
aupplif^a  U8  with  our  vegetable  and  most  of  the  animal  food,  and  trace 
him  through  the  middlemen  to  the  consumer.  How  can  this  best  be  done? 
I  have  not  given  special  thought  to  the  matter,  but  the  first  thing  that  ch 
me  iH  that  an  organi/atiou  should  be  forme<i.  and  that  back  of  that  shuuh 
law,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  will  secure  the  accomi>lishmeut  of  th 
that  you  have  in  view.  Thert*fore,  my  first  thought  would  bo  to  secure  ui 
ization»  incorporated  by  ihe  State;  it  can  be  made  national  in  character,  a 
the  charter  may  be  from  this  State,  After  discussing  the  matter  pretty  fn 
decHiled  to  form  an  association  and  adopt  the  name  of  the  National  Asaoci 
Producers  and  Purveyors  of  Pure  Fot>a. 

When  the  charter  was  obtained  by  laws  were  adopted  for  the  govemmeu 
organi  atiou.  This  was  the  name  given  in  the  original  charter.  We  had  ] 
to  guide  U8:  therefore  we  had  to  grope  our  way  along  to  Hnd  out  what  wa 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  the  organisation*  We  mus 
theiBterests  of  the  producer,  of  the  middleman,  and  the  consumer,  and  tl 
we  discussed  it  the  more  we  were  satisfied  that  those  who  ivttre  dejiling 
products  for  profit  should  have  no  say  in  the  management  of  it,  otherv 
object  would  be  deleatetL  Therefore  two  sets  of  membership  were  form 
active  meml>ers,  who  should  not  have  any  financial  interest  in  it,  and  a 
memljers,  who  were  willing  to  contribute  toward  the  exx>enses*  but  who 
be  precluded  from  getting  control  of  the  organisation  and  diverting  it  fi 
object  we  had  in  view.  Later,  it  was  decided  that  as  the  name  was  Ic 
that  we  could  not  take  into  active  work  in  the  iissociation  those  dealing  foi 
it  Wiis  decided  to  change  the  naitte  of  the  association  to  the  I^ational  Pn 
Association,  and  that  is  the  name  of  the  organization  now*  The  ehan 
legally  made  in  this  IState,  Why  this  step  was  taken  was  in  consecjueuce  o 
ancea  we  had  from  different  sources,  which  we  believed  to  be  reliable,  of  tl 
extent  of  dilution  and  adulteration  of  footi,  making  a  distinction  Ixtwe 
which  himply  im|)aired  the  ef^ciency  without  intT0<lncing  anything  po 
deleterious  in  it,  but  diminishing  the  nutrilive  value  of  the  food  somewha 
not  know  whether  you  desire  to  go  ovi-r  these  by-laws  lo  give  you  an  idea  ( 
they  are.    I  might  "just  read  a  few  of  the  principal  points,     [Reading,] 

**ARTicLii  in,  Seo.  L  Kvery  adult  jierson  of  good  moral  cnaracter  may 
a  member  of  this  corporation  upon  making  application  to  and  being  acce 
the  secretary  of  this  corporation,  provided  sui  h  acceptance  be  indorsed 
president  i>f  the  board  of  directors;  and  if  not  so  aipproved  by  the  presiden 
board  of  directors,  such  application  shail  bt?  by  the  secretary  rejected,  p 
such  ai)l>lication  does  not  embrace  any  applicant  for  m^embership  provide* 
section  -  of  this  article." 

That  is  the  diBtinction  we  made  between  the  active  and  associate  m< 
(Continuing  to  read: ) 

'*Sec".  2.  No  j>erson  shall  be  eligible  for  active  membership  in  this  corp 
who  is  either  a  manufacturer  or  aistribiiter  of  food  products  for  profit, 
8U(  h  persona  Tnay,  b^-  app.ication  to  and  upon  approval  of  the  board  of  dii 
become  as?iociate  members,  but  wit li out  the  right  to  vote  at  any  meeting 
association;  and  no  such  jierson  shall  be  an  officer  or  director  of  the  said  c 
tion. 

'*  Skc,  8.  Active  and  associate  members  shall  pay  such  an  amount  of  t]m 
able  at  such  a  time  as  the  board  of  directo:  s  herein  or  hereafter  fix. 
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"Sec.  4.  The  board  of  directors  may,  in  ita  diflcretion,  name  any  person  or  per- 
aaaa  as  honorary  members  of  this  corporation,  provided  such  person  or  persons 
shall  not  be  of  the  clasa  excluded  from  active  memberahip  by  sectiou  **  of  thia 
article." 

»  *  «  *  •      ,  «  • 

"Article  VL — Board  of  dirf^iorft.  Sec,  t.  The  bnsinesa  of  this  corporation 
shall  be  intrnsted  to  and  transacted  by  a  board  of  i*  directors, 

*'Sec.  2.  That  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  corporation  in  the  year  1898  3 
of  the  preseni  meujbers  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  shall  retire, 
and  their  places  be  filled  by  :i  persons  elected  for  a  term  of*  :i  years,  and  the 
remainder  of  said  board  shall  continue  in  office  for  the  sncceeding-  year. 

»♦#**•» 

•'Article  VIIL — Officerji.  Sec.  1,  The  offices  of  this  corporation  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  re^^pec- 
tive  officea  for  1  year  and  until  their  Bnck:e8sor  or  successors  are  elected  and 
qn  Vilified/' 

Then  it  goes  on  with  the  duties  of  the  different  officers,  beginning  with  the  pres- 
ident, and  provides  for  annual  re^KDrts,  amendments,  und  so  on*  Those  are  the 
principal  points  in  that.  In  discussing  the  matters  we  found  that  there  were 
chemists  in  the  city  who  had  been  connected  with  the  State  board  of  health  and 
other  fjrganizationa,  who  had  given  considerable  time  to  the  investigation  of  these 
articles  t<J  det(  rmme  the  eorrectnesa  of  charges  that  were  niiule  of  the  extensive 
dilution  and  udii  Iteration  of  food.  After  conference  with  Mi  .Harris,  which  I  had 
&  couple  of  days  ago,  and  in  which  I  suggested  that  we  niiiiht  Ijo  able  to  have 
present  with  us  this  evening  some  of  those  themists  who  can  not  only  give  state- 
in  ^nts  as  to  the  results  of  their  work,  but  present  some  of  the  articles  that  they 
analyzed,  with  the  resnlts.  1  communicated  w-th  two,  and  others  were  out  of 
thi>  city,  whot^  lesiimony  wotUd  have  been  valuable,  but  whom  wo  could  not  set, 
Mr*  Kennicott  i^5  present.  He  was  the  city  chemist  for  the  department  of  health 
for  the  ci^.  He  hag  nn  engagement.  He  is  present  and  would  like  to  get  away, 
so  that  if  1  may  interrnpt  my  statement  at  this  point,  and  ymx  give  bim  a  hearing 
now,  he  might  he  able  to  present  some  matters  that  might  be  important  and  [ler- 
bai>s  of  interest  to  yon,  and  that  he  then  be  excused  and  1 1  ontinue. 

( After  hearing  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kennicott,  the  commission  resumed  the 
healing  of  Dr.  Jones,  as  follows:) 

i^.  {By  Mr,  A.  L,  Harris,)  Yon  may  take  up  the  subject  whereyou  left  off, 
aud  then  your  testimony  will  appear  consecntively.— A.  If  yoa  will  allow  mo  to 
dijy^ress  a  lit  tit?  in  regard  to  thia  riuestion  of  adulteration  of  milk,  it  recalled  a  little 
experience  during  our  civil  war.  1  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  naval 
service  in  cliarge  of  the  naval  hospital  in  New  OrleanB.  The  supply  of  water  is 
kept  in  cisterns.  During  the  dry  season  the  supply  got  very  low,  and  the  milk 
su3^ply  wan  very  animated.  One*of  my  assintants  got  some  liiilk  and  turue<l  the 
can  back  to  the  miikman  and  said,  "What  proportion  of  water  do  you  put  in  the 
niilk?  '  He  said  he  pjot  thia  milk  of  another  mr\in ,  aii'l  ho  added :  '*  These  little  wig- 
p:U >rs  in  the  dry  season  get  into  the  cisterns  and  they  get  into  the  milk."  So  you 
5e<'  tlnre  are  different  methods  of  dilating  and  adulterating,  and  different  adulter- 
atiiiK  substances. 

Ill  reply  to  a  (]ue8tion  that  was  asked  as  to  whether  any  literature  had  been  put 
out  by  our  Natit>nal  Pure  Food  Association,  a  circular  in  this  form  was  issued  in  an 
etlort  to  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  the  work  that  we  were  trying  to  do  and 
tf)  interest  them,  on  the  theory  tnat  people  are  most  apt  to  be  interested  in  those 
tbin;fj!^  tliafc  they  know  most  about.  It  is  not  very  long,  and  perhaps  I  had  better 
read  a  part  of  this  as  covering  the  ground  that  we  were  trymg  to  accomplish  and 
explain  the  steps  that  were  important,  because  we  are  now  groping  as  was  sani- 
tary science  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  When  I  began  my  professional  career, 
-we  knew  practically  nothing  about  sanitary  science,  and  wnat  we  know  as  sani- 
tary Hcieiice  now  may  be  considered  as  practically  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  We  are  going  through  that  same  thing  now  in 
re-ard  to  food  for  human  beings.  As  has  been  justly  said,  the  inferior  animals 
havr  1  jeeij  taken  care  of,  because  they  had  a  market  value  in  dollars  and  cents; 
their  owners  could  see  directly  the  connection  between  nutrition  and  developing 
the  market  val  n  o  and  the  money  returns.  The  farmer  could  see  that  in  his  horses 
and  c;ittle  but  could  not  see  it  in  himself  or  in  his  family;  they  were  a  secondary 
consideration;  they  had  no  market  value.  Considering  matters  from  that  stand- 
point, it  occurred  to  us  that  a  circular  somewhat  of  this  nature  might  arouse 
attention  and  interest,  and  get  cooperation.  We  were  working  without  money 
prrntirally  paying  our  expenses  for  the  privilege  of  working  lor  the  public;  in  other 
wurdij.  meeting  expenses  incident  to  this  out  o^  our  own  pockets  until  we  thought 
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WG  nlioultl  intereet  enoagh  of  the  public  that  a  suffici^^nt  amouDt  of  xt 
IfG  contributed  to  enablu  ns  to  pat  into  pr*ictiral  wnrking  otir  ideas,  fij 
eeciiTiTj>4  af  pure  foxK  ^appiemeutiiig  uiia  with  domestic  scienoe,  as 
undeiiaUxkL  —  a  practical  appUcation  of  ihts  pn aciplo*     ( Readliig: ) 

rUBK  FOOD, 

*'  So  well  known  is  the  fact  that  many  fraadoleiit  articles  are  now  m 
that  no  special  e violence  ia  oecesaarx  to  prove  that  adulteration  of  lea 
prevalent  at:d  wiflespread  practice;  nor  does  it  need  any  argument  too 
that  imptire  food  is  unwholesome. 

**  That  *  the  l>est  ia  the  cheapest '  in  the  long  run  ia  especially  applii 
purchase  of  foodetuffs.  The  supposed  cheupeuing  of  the  price  o.  fcM»d 
lent  adulteration  ia  really  expensive,  iDasinnch  as  it  often  costs  the  pri 
Itself,  and  in  the  next  place  the  price  necessary  for  its  restoration,  eveu 
reritoration  is  possible. 

'*  The  adulteration  of  food  is  not  always  effected  by  the  admixture  of 
ingredients  directly  injurious  to  life  and  health.  The  impurity  con 
lowering  of  ita  nutritive  value.  The  object  of  food  is  nutrition.  T 
nourished.  If  the  volume  and  weight  of  foodsiulfn  are  niaintuined  by 
ture  of  substances  that*  without  actually  and  directly  causing  injuA 
sustain  life,  impart  strengtht  and  repair  loss;  that  is,  if  the  quantity 
taken  into  the  body  dot-s  not  amount  to  the  value  of  nutrition  represei 
quantity  of  that  special  class  of  fo<;jd,the  body  will  fail  to  perform  the 
work  wfi.ch  is  the  measure  of  the  work^produuing  power  of  that  foo<l. 
the  exfjondituro  will  exceed  the  income,  and  the  health  of  the  constit 
break  down  in  conse<|uence.  All  this  is  now  reduced  to  an  exa  t  stiei 
can  be  calculated  with  accuracy  the  uuUsof  heat  proiluced  by  the  consu 
given  weight  of  carbohydrates  (as  sugar,  starches,  etc. ) ,  and  li ytlrucarb 
butters,  etc. ) ,  and  the  niechanicul  e<iuiva!ent  of  a  given  amount  of  albu 
ffKxl  containing  albumen,  as  eggs,  meat,  pease,  beans,  etc. )  in  foodsti 
easily  and  as  certainly  an  can  be  es^timated  the  measure  of  mechanical  i 
the  tonrtuiiiption  of  a  given  weight  of  coal. 

"  ThuaitiHreuderod  apparent  that  only  pure  food  should  be  e.iten  tli 
may  \m  properly  nourished  with  the  If^ast  possible  elf'ort,  ^vithtull  i 
e.  pendtlureof  digestive  effort  that  tends  to  impidr  health,  and  without 
ituro  of  money  for  articles  having  less  food  value  than  they  are  belie 
res^'ut- 

*'An  association  has  been  organized  and  <  hartered  to  serure  these 
and  philjoithropic  mids,  without  capital  and  with  no  inlenrion  of  tini 
As  every  limisekeeper  and  rvery  consumer  is  uaturuily  intt  re.sted  in  the 
whii-h  the  association  aims  to  secure,  all  are  invited  to  cooperate  in 
attempt  a  success. 

'*  It  is  contemplated  to  establish  an  exchange  sitiiatt^l  in  a  central  and 
locality,  with  exhibits  of  all  descriptions  of  footls  tested  and  found  to 
mendabJe  piirily,  and  tti  employ  t  onipetent  chemists  anl  mirroscopistJ 
and  report  upon  sjimples  of  manuffictured  and  prepared  edibles  for  the  i 
and  service  of  i>urchaf?ers. 

** Lectures  and  demonstrations  od  fotxls  and  cooking  will  be  givt^r 
instruction  regarding  the  inHueme  on  the  body  of  dillVrent  kinds  of  fc 

**  Houseke«^per8.  heads  of  families,  and  others  desirons  of  joining  the 
are  requested  to  address  Miss  Emma  C".  tSickles,  secretary  of  the  Na 
Food  Association,  room  iSiO,  H25  i>earborn  street,  lor  terms  of  mem  I 
other  i  n  format  i  on, 

**May,  I  hut.*' 

The  Witness.  We  found  that  in  the  stringency  of  the  money  mai 
was  impracticable  for  us  to  raise  the  money  that  was  necessary  to  car 
There  being  no  e  isting  Jaws  to  accomplish  the  purprnae,  we  thought  to 
puV>lic  and  arousesiich  an  inti-restthatweshouldultimately  secure  hot 
Federal  legislation.  Finding  that  we  could  not  make  this  exchange  a 
directed  ourelfnrts  through  the  j>r-  ss.  through  social  organizations,  b] 
tures,  and  other  means,  to  arouse  the  people  in  ths  city.  Through  1 
congresses  and  dilferent  agricultura!  bodies  t!ie  matters  were  discus) 
interest  deve!op+^d  in  thnt  way.  The  domestics  -^ once  organization  wa 
tage  to  them  in  their  laactical  applicalitm  of  it,  and  they  ren**wed  aui 
the  r  energies  in  that  tlirection.  V\"e  (^ontinueil  to  work  lintii  we  saw  t 
of  the  passage  of  the  ^a\v  in  this  State,  an«l  a  pure-food  comnnss  on  iiuc 
see  t  3  till'  enforcement  of  it.  The  prospt^ct  Jit  the  lasi  session  of  <  *otigi 
Lope  t  hat  sume  law  would  be  enacted  by  i  ongress  hen  that  would  reac 
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of  Bttemptiiig  to  unify  tiB  far  as  practicable  the  State  laws  iilreivcly  enacted,  and 

perhaps  to  enc^ourag^  other  acts,  and  in  that  way  secure  a  control  l>etweeii  the 
StAtes  where  articlps  weremanufacttirt;(i  or  prepured  in  one  hStat"  nnd  transported 
mto  another,  somewhat  similar  to  the  interstate  com mero^^  act,  with  poRj^iliiy  the 
advant^gt^  of  the  power  to  enforce  its  rutinga  when  once  nilin^s  were  made,  Hat 
with  the  little  progrt^s  that  was  made  there,  and  esp«?cially  \she7i  wo  found  that 
in  conseqnence  of  the  prcssnre  of  work  in  Con-^reBs  none  of  the  bills  were  Hkely 
to  go  through,  it  occurred  to  iis  that  perhaps  a  pure-fo*}d  cominisskm  bill  might  l>© 
passed,  and  an  effort  was  made  in  that  direct  on.  For  a  tmie.  to  the oiiUide  world 
at  least,  it  eeemed  as  thongh  that  might  be  practicablf^.  Btit  as  it  got  closer  to  the 
end  of  the  session  we  found  that  that  could  not  V>e  accomi'llshed.  and  Senator 
Alason,  as  you  know,  then  aalieil  that  a  snbcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Manti- 
factnres  be  empowered  to  Bit  dnring  the  interval  bi*tw*en  the  hist  C'onjfrees  and 
the  present  one  and  take  te-itiraon y  in  regard  to  it.  So  ttiat.  ha\  ing  imssed  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  in  onr  own  8trtte.  and  progress  i^eeminv?^  tti  have  lieen  made  in 
efforts  towari  Federal  legislation,  we  concluded  that  Wf  had  done  as  much  as  we 
could  do  actively,  giving^  our  time,  effort*,  iind  our  own  money  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Ihi^.and  that  we  had  better  wait  JUid  see  the  outcome,  bo  far  a»  the  action 
of  Congrefts  wan  concerned,  and,  so  far  as  it  would  l)e  practical  for  us  to  do  so,  to 
c*K>perate  with  our  State  authorities  to  secure  this  pure  food.  We  have  not  espe- 
cially advcK-ated  any  of  the  bills  that  ha\  e  l^een  iiitro*! need  into  i  *ongi'€«8.  When 
the  matt*ir  was  up  for  a  pure-fo»>d  commission— trying  to  get  a  pure*  fool  com- 
mmion— we  sent  a  memorial  somewhat  of  this  character  1  o  Congress.     ( Rending: ) 

**The  National  Pure- food  Association  was  incori>orated  in  \m7  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ulincis  for  the  purpose  rf  investigating  the  subject  of  fo<x1.  its 
production,  manufacture,  ccimmrrce.  and  preparation,  and  to  disseminate  among 
thepeoi»fH  the  kn-twledge  ihns  ^.ained  for  their  lenefit.  In  the  be'ief  that  this 
inattt^r  would  commend  itself  to  the  National  (»i>veniment  and  rec^v  '  its  support » 
an  effort  has  been  made,  and  it  is  being  made,  to  properly  iiresent  the  aims  of  the 
afisoi'iation  to  Congress,  asking  such  legislation  as  may  schmu  best  suited  to  give 
the  movement  national  character  and  national  support  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  highest  Jiim  is  to  secure  health  and  well-being  lor  manliiud,  with  just  reward 
to  tlje  producer  and  economy  to  the  consumer. 

*'To  secure  these  imi>oratnt  results,  in  view  of  the  present  almost  unlimited 
Bophisiyration  of  J ood.  the  National  Pure  fooil  Asso^iiotion  aslis  that  Senate  bill 
537.1,  intrcnl need  by  Senator  Thursion,  tocrejite  npnre  food  commi.«slori,  lieenarted 
into  a  law,  and  it  does  so  in  the  belief  th  it  such  a  conrmission  wcmld  jjrove  to  be 
a  praciiral  and  an  efficient  means  of  securing'  such  facis  relating  to  food  for  man 
aa  are  important  if  not  indispensabJe  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  existing 
iituation  aa  a  basis  for  such  legislative  enactments,  national  and  State,  as  maybe 
neeegsary  to  remedy  existing  evils  as  they  relKte  to  the  food  supply  lor  mankind, 
and  thus  to  better  guard  the  public  health  in  the  future  In  the  interest  of  the  indi* 
ndual  and  of  the  Commonwealth.'' 

Then  there  are  sc»me  extracts  from  the  resolutions  jiassed  by  the  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Association  of  the  Farmers*  Congress,  and  8o  on.  1  will  leave  some  of  these 
with  you.  showing  the  direction  in  which  we  were  trying  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark kj  If  you  wish  to  make  them  a  part  of  your  testimony,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  mark  those  passages,  making  the  selections  t^  brief  as 
YOU  can.— A-  They  are  reprint h  and  I  will ,  ust  leave  them— reprints  stating  what 
the  resolutions  were,  and  so  on. 

As  I  stated  to  Mr.  Harris,  a  chemist  was  employed  by  the  proprietor  of  a  res- 
taurant in  this  city,  who  brout^ht  a  pie  to  him  one  day  and  said,  "I  want  an 
analysis  made  of  this,  we  are  selling  our  pies  as  cheaply  as  we  can  to  make  a  profit; 
our  competitor  is  underselling  us;  and  I  want  to  know  what  his  filling  is  that  be  is 
putting  in,  thai  he  can  undersell  us  as  he  is  doing/'  The  man  made  an  an^i lysis 
find  he  said  the  result  was  of  Bueh  a  character  that  it  led  hini  to  buy  some  articles 
hunselt  from  the  same  restaurnnl  and  analyze  those.  After  he  had  done  that  in 
half  a  dozen  instances  he  said,  '*  I  came  to  the  conclosiou  that  I  would  bring  my 
lunch  down  with  me.  I  bad  taken  all  the  down- town  lunches  I  wanted/'  And 
he  went  on  tosperily  what  his  experience  was.  and  it  was  such  that  1  wish  he 
could  have  l>een  present  this  evening  to  relate  it  to  you. 

la  some  of  our  addresses  to  th©  public  we  have  taken  up  the  effect  of  this 
^POD  the  human  system.  Taking  man  as  a  human  machine,  and  his  productive 
power,  what  is  the  effect  primarily  upon  the  individual?  As  we  hav^  seen,  if  the 
'oo<i  IB  deficient  in  nutrition,  it  impairs  health,  it  impairs  comfort,  it  impairs  the 
working  capacity  of  the  man  as  an  individual  member  of  the  community,  and  so 
in  that  way  depreciates  hia  value  to  bis  employer,  it  militates  against  the 
jnterests  of  the  emptoyer  and  his  mauufacture  or  indu-try  ur  w)ja  *n*er  it  may  he. 
lake  one  individual  and  notice  the  difference  in  the  productivw  results  of  that  one 
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man.  Multiply  that,  as  it  mnst  be  multiplied,  many  tiuieei  with  u 
large  nianoFactaring  establishmeuts.  1  had  occasion  to  appear  befor 
atives  ot  one  of  our  largest  industries  in  the  city  a  tow  years  ago,  em|i 
con  pie  of  thousaiid  of  men,  I  wa«  advocatiug  iniprovemLnt.s  in  the  in 
uianflrs  of  the  people  and  was  in  position  to^ve  them  assistance,  1 
the  bubject.  yon  take  one  man  whose  health  is  impaired,  who  feela  tl 
go  to  hig  work  in  the  mominj<  or  he  will  lose  tliat.  B.Q  is  not  capal 
justice  to  himself  or  to  his  employer.  Multiply  that  as  many  times  & 
loniuUijily  it  wjth  the  hirge  nuuiber  ot  men  in  your  employ,  and 
ditiereucti  in  the  ^iroductive  results  to  your  That  is  a  question  of 
ceutH,  Uu  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  man  and  hi« 
16  not  the  man  that  is  well  fed,  well  notirished,  in  good  health,  < 
honsed,  that  depends  upon  artificial  stnnnlants.  It  is  the  man  that 
mentally  ami  physically  who  wants  something  that  will  brace  hiu 
ex^iresses  it:  ami  as  he  braces  himself,  it  in  like  usinK  kindling  w«mk1 
qmck  tire.  It  burns  rapidly  nnd  burns  out  quickly.  He  wants  to  pr 
Ing  and  he  wants  to  get  warmed  njj,  arid  that  is  just  the  way  with 
They  are  the  men  that  patronize  uur  iarge  number  ot  saloons  in  thi 
walking  delegate  will  get  that  man  s  eai'  when  the  teniperance  missmna 
The  delegate  wdl  tell  him  that  his  employer  is  rolling  in  wealth  thai 
spend  while  the  employe  is  not  lietliiig  money  en<mgh  to  purchase  tl 
is  necessary  to  nourish  him,  and  his  family  is  suffering  also.  He  bpli< 
is  a  very  much  abused  man.  So  1  tell  them  that  it  is  a  much  more  e; 
pe ranee  work  to  have  that  man's  body  well  rioiirishe<l  than  it  is  to  sen 
anc  '  missionary  to  Mm. 

Now,  take  the  effect  up<ui  the  dealer,  the  man  that  is  selling  this  dil 
we  wi  1  call  it  sophisticated  food,  or  whatever  term  you  seefit  loapply. 
it  agjiinst  his  inclmation.  He  says,  * '  My  competitors  nre  doing  it  and  i 
uie  -  that  is,  by  putting  in  the  tilling— and  we  tuive  to  meet  that  compel 
quiets  his  consc  ence;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  neceiisiiy  with  him  to  mi 
their  own  grounds  or  to  go  out  of  business.  Therefore  it  is  demoral 
individual  himself.  It  imp;^irs  confidence  in  his  business  integrity  iis 
ual.  When  that  is  mnltiplied  through  a  large  number  of  individua 
confidence  in  business  integrity  at  home  and  abroMd.  It  militatea  aga 
tive  interests,  and  in  that  way  militates  agamat  tin-  interests  of  th 
w^ealth.  It  is  far  reaching  in  its  effect  from  a  physical  standpoint,  fi 
Htandpoint,  and  from  a  financial  standpoint,  militating  against  the 
the  State  and  the  nation. 

The  question  then  comes,  Can  aoy  thing  be  done  to  stop  this  pi-actice 
almost  at  flood  tide?  It  is  with  the  hope  that  we  might  be  a  hie  topi 
thing  from  our  practical  knowledge  here  in  this  city,  which  is  regrird 
thi:  stonn  ceuters  in  this  matter,  that  we  have  come  liefore  you.  to  see 
could  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  tothroWany  new  light  from  personal 
and  experience  and  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Another  feature  that  1  have  marked  is  the  question  of  uniform  legisl 
yaiious  States— first,  to  endeavor  as  well  na  we  c«n  to  secure  uniforn 
and  in  the  next  place,  m  the  interpretJitionof  those  Jaws,  or,  as  it  is  e . 
ruling.  Since  onr  puro-ftKid  law  has  gone  into  effect  the  rulings  of  i 
siou  here  have  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  not  going  to  dri' 
of  the  industries  from  our  Slate  that  are  desinible.  Snch  law^a  shouh 
to  be  as  definite  as  practicable,  that  it  may  be  understood  what  was  id 
that  that  object  may  be  properly  carried  out  and  not  diverted  by  ru 
officers.  So  that  question  within  the  last  few  days  lias  come  to  my  k 
regard  to  a  business  that  has  been  here  for  some  time  and  built  up  a  ^ 
industry  that  is  likely  to  be  driven  from  the  Stat«?  under  the  ruling  of  < 
sion.  But  what  shall  be  equitable  to  the  laborer  and  the  employer  am 
duei^r  and  ihe  consumer?  What  I  have  just  said  in  elaboration  of  the 
the  iodividual  as  it  relates  to  his  employer  reaches  that  industry  am 
credit  of  the  city,  the  Stute,  and  the  National  tlovernment  so  far  as  it 
concerned.  As  to  the  protest  and  the  exclusion  of  many  of  these  things 
pean  markets,  thtjse  that  they  adulterate  and  send  over  hereof  course 
going  to  raise  any  objection  to,  but  ha  it  ig  a  jioor  rule  that  does  no 
ways.  It  is  a  question  whether,  while  trying  to  protect  our  own  indnsl 
injure  those,  we  shall  0[>en  the  door  to  spurious  importations  from  othi 
As  has  been  show*n  here  this  evening,  if  they  fail  to  find  a  marlcet  for 
city  they  will  find  it  in  another  mitve  closely  in  touch  with  market 
which  concern  their  business  and  industry  in  the  United  States, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Barkis.  )  Is  your  associaiiou  working  in  connecti 
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food  and  dairy  commissioner ?*,  m  they  are  sometimes  called,  in  the  different 
States?— A,  No;  we  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Onr  work  was  more  tenta- 
tive, confined  more  part iro I arly  to  our  own  city  and  our  own  Statp,  hoping  through 
some  of  the  officers  and  others  t<»  bring  it  before  other  States  and  betore  the  Fed- 
eral GoYerntiient, 

Q.  There  is  no  necessary  conflict » I  suppose,  between  the  work  you  are  doing 
and  the  work  they  are  doing  alon^  their  line?— A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  tr>^- 
ing  to  profit  by  what  they  have  done,  and  if  they  see  anything  to  profit  by  what 
we  have  done  they  nve  free  to  do  so.  The  nearest  that  we  have  come  to  that  is  to 
have  fic^me  of  our  officers  attend  s^onieof  the  farmers' congresses  and  the  Domestic 
Science  Association,  and  thu*?  ^ive  the  resnlts  of  our  effort  to  draw  attention 
to  the  im|^»ortanc©  of  the  work  ftnd  what  we  believe  to  be  the  practicability  of  going 
on  in  the  evolution  just  as  we  have  done  in  sanitary  science.  We  are  trying  to 
cooperate  with  evt-rybody  without  trying  to  antagonize  anyone.  We  have  the 
same  obje<  t  in  view,  only  working'  through  different  channels  for  the  same  end. 

Q,  Have  you  sc*nt  reprWentatives  to  the  National  Pure-food  Congress?— A.  We 
have  done  so,  I  myself  did  not  appear  becaose  I  had  an  impression  that  there 
were  moTn  i>erstmai— I  will  not  say  wholly  selfish — motives  lymg  back  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  work:  and  as  presi^lent  of  the  association  I  felt  that  it  would  be  better 
if  I  kept  aloof  from  anything  that  wonld  te  even  open  to  question.  It  was  thought 
desirabl<t  that  we  should  have  rei^resentatives  there,  and  some  of  our  directors 
were  present  at  the  oougresi*.  Btit  we  felt  that  we  were  on  broader  ground;  we 
did  not  wish  to  antagonize  and  did  nrt  antagonize  in  any  way;  but  we  believed 
that  aa  nor  association  was  free  from  personal  bias,  no  personal  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it.  that  we  had  better  ina.ntain  that  position. 

i^.  Does  your  association  6n[>port  the  bill  that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  recent 
pure-food  cougresifl  at  Washington?— A.  We  have  not  committed  ourselves  to  any 
bill  or  proposition.  We  went  so  far  as  to  ask  for  that  bill  to  create  a  pure- food 
csommission.  Wo  have  not  a'lvocated  anything  else.  We  ask  simply  for  the  prin- 
ciple: we  do  nut  care  Innv  it  uri annates,  where  it  originates,  or  who  originates  it, 
simply  that  it  shall  meet  the  objert  that  we  have  in  view— to  secure  pure  food  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  a.s  i  he  foundation  for  good  health  and  efficient  working 
force. 

Pure  food  is  the  first  deinand  of  animals,  the  human  animal  as  well  as  the  infe- 
rior. It  tiegins  with  ihe  beuinniiig-  ot  life  and  only  ends  with  the  ending  of  life; 
and  yet  here  wo  are  at  the  closing  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  and  how  much  do  we 
know  of  most  of  the  f  tx)d  the  mastkjs  of  the  people?  I  speaK  of  practical  value  for 
the  nowriahmen  t  of  onr  own  bodien — the  nervous  and  mnscular  systems.  We  have 
gunc  on  all  this  time  and  wo  aro  still  groping  in  darkness,  just  as  we  did  in 
rei^ard  to  >tanitary  science  tip  to  a  qnarter  of  a  century  ago.  With  all  man's 
boasted  intelli thence  it  is  humiliating  to  us  to  think  how  little  we  know  in 
rej^ard  to  th**  cbar.Hter  of  fotnl,  its  jnirity,  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon 
the  system,  the  m*  tnf>«lH  of  preparing  it,  the  injurious  effects  of  certain  modes  of 
preparatiuns.  Ixting  guided  simply  by  our  tastes,  whether  they  be  educated  or  per- 
vertecl.  But  wh  do  not  care  how  that  is  gotten  so  long  as  we  can  reach  the  object 
that  we  have  in  view— of  B«'cnriti^,  first,  good,  pnre,  nutritious,  and  economical 
food:  next,  that  the  ]>eopU^  may  be  instructed  how  to  prepare  and  utilize  that  food 
to  thp  » test  advantage  from  a  tdiy.^ical  standpoint,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
from  the  mechanical  force  that  i^  produced,  considering  man  as  a  machine,  where 
we  put  food  in  to  develop  th«j  po;ver  instead  of  pntting  coal  into  a  furnace  to  gen- 
erate boat,  Bteain,  and  electricity  an  another  means  of  motive  power. 

I  perscmally  should  be  opposed  to  the  advocacy  of  any  bill  having  any  selfish 
object.  1  think  it  is  the  right  of  ]ie<)ple  when  they  want  to  buy  anything,  to  have 
the  privilege  of  bnying  it,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  vendor  to  let  the  people 
know  what  they  are  getting  and  what  they  are  paying  for,  and  the  law  should 
seciiro  this. 

There  is  another  ilhiBtration  of  dilution:  A  man  from  an  adjoining  State  was 
telling  me  that  a  miller  in  liis  vicinity  regulated  the  amount  of  dilution  of  com 
meal  by  a  uian  s  prompt ness  of  jjay,  doubtful  pay,  or  prospect  of  no  pay  at  all. 
If  he  was  prompt  pay,  he  gut  corn  meal;  if  he  was  doubtful  pay,  he  got  a  cer- 
taiii  percentage  of  cornc«»li  along  ^vith  the  corn,  and  if  he  was  very  doubtful  he 
got  ft  very  large  proportiftn  of  cob  and  comparatively  little  corn.  That  man 
had  little  opportxmi^  of  knowing  how  much  he  was  being  cheated.  In  many 
i n Stan <'es  a  farmer  himself  might  be  able  to  judge  of  it;  others  that  were  using 
it  would  know  comparatively  little  of  the  character  of  the  feed  they  were  gettin.L,^ 
to  feed  to  their  animals.  So  that  it  was  not  only  the  power  of  the  man  that  would 
be  diminished,  bnt  of  his  aninialts  that  were  to  be  fed  upon  that.  My  own 
impression  has  been  that  a  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  buy  what  he  wants,  and 
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Q.  Coffee  and  ginger?— A,  There  is  a  market  for  adulterated  coffee;  ^ 
nately  that  is  mnoDg  the  restaarants.  and  tho  people  who  use  the  coffee 
know  it.     Such  a  law  would  prohibit  the  hirger  proportion  of  adulter 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  HAitms.)  Could  not  a  law  be  framed  to  prohibi 
iiijitatioa  coffee  in  a  restauranty— A.  1  f^bould  think  it  could;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C  I.  ARK  K.)  In  regard  ta  was  him?  yvowdera^ftre'yoii  fa 
them?— A.  Somewhat    Shall  I  mention  any  V»rands? 

0.  You  can  or  not,  as  you  choose.— A.  You  mean  similar  to  Gold  Dn 
ana  such  thiu;:si  as  that? 

Q.  Yes;  things  of  that  sort:  are  they  compoaed  of  anything  that 
fiber  of  goods,  especially  cotton  good**?— A.  Tht:*  washing  powders— I 
that  the  firtit  that  wjvs  put  oat  wan  made  up  of  » lot  of  soap  which  wae 
quality.  ThiB  soap  w:is  ground  and  sold  in  a  pulverized  form  as  was»h 
and  a  lari?e  market  was  found  for  it.  Then  other  manufacturers  con 
manufacture  of  washing  pt>wders.  They  are  practically  soaps.  A 
them  contain  free  alkali  and  have  the  same  effect  as  adding  sal  soda  ' 
in  which  the  washing  i^  done.  Fabrics  which  would  be  injured  by  tJ 
injured  by  the  wyehing  powder. 

Q,  Do  you  know,  practically,  how  much  the  life  of  cotton  garments 
by  the  use  ot  these  powders?— A.  No. 

Q,  If  you  thought  that  the  evil  was  general  and  that  garments  ore 
not  wear  more  than  one-half  as  long  when  these  powders  are  used  a 
are  not,  do  you  think  it  should  be  a  subject  of  legislation  Ui  prohib 
such  powders? — A.  I  never  have  given  that  subject  much  consideratioi 
prefer  to  consider  that  before  making  an  answer.  It  is  not  tjuch  a  vi 
as  the  (1 11  est  ion  nf  the  health  of  the  people. 

Q.  It  is  rather  more  of  au  industrial  question  than  the  food  questi< 
question,  perhaps,  but  of  course  there  can  be  no  economic  value  to  tl 
large,  esx'ecially  to  consumers,  in  having  their  garments  destroyed 
natural  time. — A.  People  can  find  oiit  such  things  for  themselves  ver; 
in  using  such  a  large  variety  of  foods  they  have  no  means  of  knowin' 
that  is  injuring  them:  whereas  if  a  person  is  using  a  certain  soap  an 
hi^ clothings  which  was  washed  with  this  soap,  was  rapidly  deter ioratii 
uat  ur a  3 1  y  make  some  cban  ge . 

Q,  Supposing  they  were  unable  to  make  a  change,  findim<  that  the 
jK)wderfi  or  soaps  rendered  washing  easier,  and  therefore  their  doiuestii 
them  on  the  sly,  you  would  not  know  how  to  grapple  with  that  v>rob 
is  rather  a  difficnlt  problem  to  grapple  w^ith— the  domestic  problem. 

Q ,  ( By  Mr,  K  E  N  N  K  d  v.)  A  great  many  pei>pl  e  drin  k  1  >eer»  and  I  p  resn 
agree  that  if  they  will  drink  beer  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  heal 
should  drink  pure  l)eer?— A,  Certainly. 

Q,  1  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  ever  had  occasion  to  mi 
of  beer,  and  if  you  can  tell  us  something  about  the  impurities  of  beer? 
made  a  numljef  of  analyses  of  beer,  but  I  never  have  found  anything 
injuriuus  in  beer,  although  I  have  been  told  and  freiiuently  read  of  ft' 
of  beer  which  are  undoubtedly  injurious.  Some  of  the  foreign  beei 
colored  with  picric  acid. 

Q.  Colored  after  they  come  here  or  t>efore? — A.  No:  colored  abrcia 
a  great  deal  of  betT  made  with  impure  water,  which  would  come  unc 
of  an  adulteration. 

Have  you  learned  that  in  your  iiivestigationsV — A,  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  A,  L^  Harris,)  &ave  you  any  law  in  Illinois  called 
inspection  law?— A.  I  do  wot  know  of  a  bakery  inspet^tion  law  in  lllin 

Q,  No  law  reciuiiing  bakeries  to  be  above  ground?— A.  If  there  is  s 
do  not  know  it. 

Q,  Has  there  been  an;^'  adulteration  of  flour  with  siny thing  such 
since  the  Federal  legislation  on  that  subject? — A.  You  mean  the  adult< 
coru  flour? 

(^.  With  com  flour;  yes, — A.  Whether  any  adulteration  with  cor 
been  done  in  this  city,  I  do  not  know,  I  know  that  a  friend  of  min 
chemist,  has  examined  a  great  many  samples  of  flour  without  finding 
I  have  made  no  investigation  of  it  myself, 

Q.  Woul d  fl onrino  be  deleterious  to  heal t h  ? — A .  By  fl  ourine  yoti  mea 

Q.  Yes,— A.  No;  it  would  not 

Q,  But  it  would  be  nn  adnlteration?~A,  It  would  be  an  aduUerfttir 

Q,  And  there  should  Ite  a  law  to  prevent  the  adulteration  so  that  tl 
conld  buy  what A,   (Interrupting.)  Buy  what  he  pay tJ  for;  what 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  analyses  of  molasses  during  the  time  you  wei 
for  the  cit^'?— A.  A  few,  yes;  not  more  than  four  or  five. 
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Q.  What  was  the  resnlt? — ^A.  I  fotind  nothing  deleterions  in  molasses. 

O.  Molasses  labeled  " '  pure  maple  molasses?  ''—A.  Yes.  I  examined  some  maple 
molasses  and  was  unable  to  tell  whether  cane  sugar  had  been  added  to  it  or  not, 
because  cane  sugar  is  a  natural  constituent  of  maple  molasses.  ff     1^. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  national  law,  what  would  you  recommend  to  the  State  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  purchaser  against  impurities  in  food;  would  you 
hold  the  seller  liable  and  make  him  liable  under  the  law,  or  would  you  try  to 
trace  It  to  the  wholesale  dealer  or  the  manufactnrer? — A.  I  see  no  retison  why  the  — ^    .     .^ 

seller  and  the  manufacturer  should  not  both  be  held.  ]t     y  ^^ 

Q.  These  samples  that  yon  have  exhibited  to-night,  are  they  all  of  the  adultera-  &     ^  fi 

tions  that  yon  found  in  your  experience  as  a  chemist  for  the  city? — A.  Oh,  by  no  %:,     ''-9|« 

means,  no;  these  are  only  a  few  samples.  ;-^     f  o^  '• ' 

Q.  You  may  state  in  a  general  way  how  mnch  adulteration  you  found  during  | '      •'   ?  • 

yonr  official  term: — A.  I  found  that  there  were  very  few  foods  which  are  not  at  \      V  '  * 

times  adulterated.    There  seemed  to  ^e  adulterations  for  practically  everything.  U      5^    %  ] 

For  instance,  cream  of  tartar  is  sold  in  Chicago,  a  so-called  cream  of  tartar,  which  Se      j*   •*•  • 

contains  no  cream  of  tartar  whatsoever,  but  consists  of  soda  calcium  phosphate,  '  ' 

which  is  similar  to  the  phosphate  rock  which  is  sold  as  a  fertilizer.    There  is  noth- 
ing unclean  abont  it.    And  I  have  analyzed  samples  of  cream  of  tartar  which  con-  l 
tallied  as  high  as  55  per  cent  of  plaster  of  paris.    Whether  it  was  added  as  plaster                  i 
of  parts  or  came  in  in  the  manufacture  of  this  soda  calcium  phosphate,  of  course,                  * 
I  am  unable  to  tell. 

Q.  What  effect  does  plaster  of  paris  have  upon  the  stomach? — A.  Well,  it  is  €.* 

siiaply  BO  much  inert  matter;  it  can  not  be  digested;  it  is  equivalent  to  eating  so  i 

mnch  sand. 

Q.  You  may  state  an^  other  Impurities  that  you  discovered  during  the  time,  V 

that  you  now  call  to  mmd,  and  what  the  impurity  consisted  of,  or  the  adultera-  ^' 

tion?— A.  I  found  practically  all  spices  adulterated  at  times.    I  know  of  the  adul-  * 

teratlon  of  flour  with  com  flour,  of  butterine  sold  as  butter,  of  olive  oil  adulterated  ^ 

witti  r.'Otton-seed  oU,  and  many  other  adulterations  that  I  do  not  call  to  mind  right  f.'- 

at  present.  j 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  I  wish  to  inquire  if  olive  oil  is  not  actually  improved  for  - 

ccinsnTQption  by  a  proper  admixture  of  cotton-seed  oil? — A.  Do  you  mean  more 
palatable? 

<q|.  Yes.— A.  I  have  used  cotton-seed  oil,  )cnowing  that  it  was  cotton-seed  oil, 
as  a  Ealad  oil,  and  I  like  it  just  as  well  as  the  olive. 

Cj.  Are  you  not  aware  that  large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  shipped  from 
this  country  to  Italy  and  Spain  and  mixed  with  olive  oil  to  the  improvement  of  1 . 

tliat  oil  for  that  market?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  to  the  improvement  of  it, 
but  I  have  been  informed  a  number  of  times  that  cotton -seed  oil  was  shipped  to  '. 

Enrope  and  repacked  and  sent  back  as  olive  oil.  As  far  as  its  food  value  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  consider  the  cotton-seed  oil  just  as  good  food  as  olive  oil,  or  very 
nearly  so. 

Q,  You  would  not  deem  it  necessary,  then,  to  provide  by  law  against  an  admix- 
ture of  that  character,  which  really  does  no  harm,  would  you?— A.  Yes.  I  do  not 
bal  ie ve  in  allowing  anything  to  be  sold  for  what  it  is  not.  Who  is  going  to  decide 
whether  it  is  just  as  good  as  olive  oil?  Would  not  that  open  the  gate  to  allow  all 
eortfi  of  things  to  be  handled  in  that  manner? 

Q.  Would  you  extend  similar  legislation  to  the  matter  of  fabrics?  Take 
woolens,  for  instance;  would  you  require  that  woolen  garments  should  be  labeled 
HB  to  the  per  cent  of  pure  wool  used  in  them— such  a  per  cent  of  wool  extracts  and 
such  other  per  cent  of  shoddy?— A.  I  have  never  given  that  matter  consideration. 

Q.  You  can  see  how  it  might  affect  the  health,  as  well  as  the  wearing  qualities 
of  the  garment,  can  you  not?— A.  Yes,  I  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  the  composition  of  a  cheaper  product  for  a  pure 
product  what  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  production  of  the  pure  prodnct,  or 
rath+T  the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  the  pure  product?— A.  Of  course 
ii  we  allow  a  poor  product  to  be  sold  as  a  good  product  it  keeps  down  the  produc- 
tion of  the  good  product,  because  the  poor  product  can  be  sold  for  a  lower  price; 
there  is  more  market  for  it.  Therefore,  the  good  product  does  not  have  so  great  a 
eale  and  there  is  not  such  an  incentive  to  produce  it. 

Q,  What  would  be  the  effect  eventually,  then,  without  some  legislation  to  pro- 
tect It? — A.  The  effect  eventually  would  be  that  good  products  would  be  driven  i 
out  of  the  market  entirely.     When  manufacturers  find  that  there  is  not  a  sale  for 
the  good  product,  they  must  make  a  living,  and  they  will  naturally  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  poor  product. 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement, 
that  you  would  like  to  make?- A.  No. 

( Testimony  closed. )  /' 
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Chic  AGO.  III.,  Mara 

TESTIMONY  OF  MK  F.  M.  M'KAY, 

Trustte  of  the  UnifiersUy  of  lUinuiif. 

The  flubcommissioii  met  at  7.15  p.  in. ,  Mr,  Clarke  presiding.  At  9.2 
McKay,  of  Cliicago,  a  trusteoof  the  University-  of  lUinoiB,  was  intr< 
witn«^,  aad,  beiug  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cla^RKK.)  Please  give  your  name,  po«t-offlce  address,  i 
tion.— A.  F.  M.  McKay;  Chicago,  IlLj  f51  Alice  court;  pnblio-school  te 
tee  of  the  University  (if  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  interested  in  the  domestic  9< 
tioD?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  all  American  citizens  onght  to  be  intere 
qnestion. 

Q,  Yon  may  state  in  yoar  own  way  Bach  information  as  yoti  think 
use  to  the  commission. — A.  1  think  that  there  ought  to  l>e  nationa 
alonjf  these  lifieis  for  securing  pnre  food  for  the  consumer.  That onghl 
Iho  control  of  the  Departmt^nt  of  Agriculture  of  the  National  Governr 
laws  arc  too  desultory  and  conflicting  to  be  very  effective  or  to  seci 
resalts.  Inaamttch  as'tbe  National  Government  has  established  these 
stations  in  very  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  States,  it  seema  to  me  that  tl 
experiment  stations  they  can  oh  tarn  the  neceHaary  information  in  n 
food  supplies  of  the  various  States  and  therefore  the  Department  of 
is  the  prAjH-r  body,  it  seems  to  me,  to  originate  the  most  effective  le 
would  HHjjTgest  that  a  special  appro])riatioii  Ix*  made  by  the  National  < 
to  each  one  of  these  experiment  statione  for  carrying  on  investigatio; 
specific  subject  of  jmro  food. 

In  regard  to  the  land-grant  colleges  organized  by  act  of  (JongreM  i 
law  provided  that  these  inatitntiouH'  mam  object  should  boinstmctioi 
ture  and  mechauicai  arts  withont  eicJuding  other  scientific  and  class 
TMa  left  an  opportanity  for  the  States  to  organize  under  that  law  not 
cultural  and  mechanical  colleges  but  nniveraities  of  the  broadest  ty|: 
Cornell  University  is,  perhaps*  the  best  example  in  this  country;  :  ^r 
man  for  whom  that  institution  was  named  eaul  his  desire  was  to 
university  that  any  pi^rson  could  obtain  the  best  instruction  in  any  bi  ... 
knowledge.  Many  of  these  universities  have  developed  into"  real  \ 
Congress  wisely,  I  think,  left  the  courses  of  studies  to  be  prescribed  bj 
States  through  their  boards  of  trustees,  giving  each  ijistitution  an  opj 
develop  along  lines  that  seemed  to  be  demanded  in  the  various  c 
where  these  institutions  were  c-st^'iblished.  It  has  been  the  aim  o: 
tmstees  to  meet  the  demands  for  inBtrurtion  in  various  branches  in  th 
ties  where  their  institutions  were  established,  and  I  believe  that  tb"=« 
have  very  largely  met  the  demands  for  instruction  in  various  bran 
knowledge.  If  tht  ro  was  a  large  demand  for  i  nstmction  in  mech 
ing,  it  will  be  found  that  the  college  of  mechiinical  engineering  has  dti 
rapidly;  if  there  was  a  large  demand  for  eiectrical  engineering,  it  ha 
that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  put  into  the  equipment  of  tl 
engineering  department.  If  there  seemed  to  be  little  demand  for 
branch  of  instruction  there  was  not  very  much  money  put  into  that  < 
When  these*  institutions  were  cHtJiblishefl,  lack  jn  the  Bixties.  there  w; 
demand  for  a  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture,  especially  in  the 
States.  If  a  man  con  Id  go  on  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  by  turni 
6otl  and  cultivating  it  very  indifferentiy  raise  a  crop  of  50  or  (10  bnshe 
the  acre,  he  could  not  st'e  the  necessity  of  studying  the  value  of  fertiliz 
into  the  analysis  of  soils  and  then  selling  his  com  at  10  or  15  cer 
because  it  did'notpay.  The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary,  to 
ing  Buccesaful,  that  earh  SLcre  of  land  must  produce  the  best  pos^Ji 
There  is  now  arising  a  demand  for  scientific  agriculture,  and  1  helicv 
instit  utions  are  going  to  jneet  that  dem»nd.  It  is  certainly  the  intenti< 
to  do  that,  as  the  board  of  trustees  has  askt  d  for  large  appropriations 
lege  of  agriculttire.  I  think  I  may  say  that  when  our  building  now  i 
erection  is  completed  we  will  have  the  most  complete  equipment  the 
country.     I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say  unless  there  are  some  c|nesti( 

Q,  Does  the  university  overshadow  the  agricultnral  and  mechaii 
ments  of  these  collegesV—A.  No.  The  literary  department  isoversha 
gether,  and  always  has  been,  in  the  University  of  lllinuifi. 
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Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  larm  bo^,  when  he  comes  to  the  nniversity  and 
stndieH  the  clasHics  in  coDnection  with  agncaltnre,  to  go  back  to  the  farm? — ^A.  If 
yon  refer  to  the  classii-s  ttiere,  m  \o  Latin  and  Greek.  I  will  say  that  there  are  very 
few  stTident:^  in  the  University  uf  Illinois  studying  Latin  and  Greek,  and  there 
has  never  l>een  any  coDsiderable  number  studying  those  languages.  If  you  refer. 
to  the  literary  colle^^e  or  the  college  of  literature  and  arts,  including  English 
and  the  modern  langnaKes.  snch  as  French  and  German,  I  will  say  that  that  col- 
lege has  always  hud  a  larger  number  of  students,  I  think,  than  any  of  the  other 
colleges.  As  we  are  organised  there,  we  have  four  colleges:  The  college  of  agri- 
culture, the  college  of  science,  the  college  of  engineering,  and  the  college  of  arts. 
Recently  we  have  organized  the  college  of  law  and  the  college  of  medicine;  I  had 
almost  forgotten  thos^. 

Q,  Is  there  anv  complaint  on  the  part  of  agriculturists  that  their  sons,  after 
gradtiating  even  in  the  agricnltural  course  at  a  university,  do  not  come  back  to 
the  fariii?— A.  1  think  I  have  lie;inl  such  complaints;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ihe  i>er  cent  o(  those?— A.  No;  I  could  not  state  the  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  bt'lievi*  it  to  be  lar^e  or  small?— A.  I  should  say  of  those  that  took  an 
agricultural  coarse,  that  the  per  cent  who  went  back  to  farming  was  very  small, 
and  1  think  1  can  state  i  he  reason  for  it.  A  young  man  going  through  the  univer- 
sity in  a  l-years'  <  our-ie  has  ohtaineil  a  fairly  liberal  education.  If  he  took  the 
regiilar  coiir8+3  in  aj^ri culture,  ho  ^^ot  more  than  simply  the  technical  agricultural 
Bubjeitd.  He  luiil  conaiderable  liti^rature,  both  English  and  modem  languages, 
and  he  had  a  jL^axxl  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  A  number  of 
these  men  are  now  deans  of  colleges  of  ajpn^iculture  or  professors  of  agriculture: 
some  are  directors  of  tha^^e  exfjeriment  stations.  I  am  speaking  of  our  own  gradu- 
al e«,  now ,  from  the  IT  ni  v  er  si  t  y  of  1 1 1  i  nois.  They  went  into  these  positions  because 
they  could  earn  more  th^in  they  could  on  the  farm.  It  was  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cent  a. 

(Testimony  clostHL ) 


Washington.  D.  C,  May  16,  1900, 
TESTIMONY  OF  PEOF.  AOBEET  G.  KEDZIE, 

Prof  amor  of  Chemish^i/,  Miehtifan  Ayruniltural  College,  and  Chemist  of  the  Michi- 

ijnn  K.vperivient  Station, 

The  commission  met  at  10.3.1  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presidiufi:.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Kedziu  wan  intrcKliiced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows  concerning  the  beet-sugar  industry: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNiiKH,  >  Yon  may  state  your  name  and  i)ost-office  address. — A. 
Robert  C.  Kedzie.  Htate  Agrh  ultnral  College,  Michigan. 

Q.  Anil  your  occupations— A.  Professor  of  chemistry  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  cheinist  of  tho  expeniuent  station. 

Q,  How  long  have  vou  been  en^raged  there?— A.  Since  1863;  87  years. 

Q,  Yv>u  may  now,  if  yon  will,  in  your  own  way,  give  to  the  commission  such 
inforniation  on  this  wubject  aa  you  think  will  be  of  use  and  interest.— A.  Before 
entering  iiI>on  this.  \  have  some  specimens  here  that  could  hardly  be  taken  down 
in  Bhorrhantl.  thou^^h  rfoinetimes  chine  in  spoon  hand — specimens  of  the  beet  sugar 
itself  aa  prwliired  in  .Michigan,  artd  a  refined  beet  sugar  from  Germany;  speci- 
meuB  of  the  lieet  fin^^ar  that  is  ]trodnced  in  Nebraska  at  the  Grand  Island  Works, 
and  then  siime  iiioiiuted  specimen!^  of  the  sugar— a  **  study  in  sugar,"  as  I  call  it — 
mounted  hpecimeuB  that  give  satn^jlesof  the  sugar  proauced  from  sorghum  in 
Michigan  and  sugar  product  d  from  sorghum  in  Illinois.  These  specimens  were 
preparol  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  our  legislature,  mounted  in  this 
form  for  comparifion,  ^vhen  tliey  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  offering 
a  iKJunty  for  the  pr4HluctJO!i  of  the  sagar  beet — to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
the  sugar -l)eet  indtistry  in  Michigan.  This  is  preliminary,  and  sometimes  an 
object  les30Ti  of  this  kind  as^i^tu  in  the  understanding  of  the  question  more  than 
the  flp  'ken  BtKtf^ment* 

1  have  written  r^iit  here  to  a  pretty  full  extent  the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  and 
have  commenced  by  eaying  that  (reading) — 

"The  hope  for  a  domestic  yitii^ily  for  our  people  has  been  cherished  in  Michigan 
for  years.  In  iwsl  the  legiahiroie  passed  'An  act  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  sngar."  exempting  frr>rn  tasaton  f(  r  5  years  the  apparatus  used  in  making 
sugar,  and  offering  a  honut>'  ol  ^'l  for  every  100  x>ounds  of  sugar.     Under  this 
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law  10  tons  of  sugar  were  made  from  sorcrbTim  and  $404  paid  as  bonnt: 
found  that  sorghum  as  grown  in  onr  Stat*?  was  not  profi tattle  for  nialr 
because  the  proportion  of  glucose  to  sucroee  wjia  too  large  to  permit 
manufacture  of  crystallized  Bugar/* 

(^.  { By  Mr.  Clark K. )  Would  yon  pause  right  there  and  erplain  for  n 
on  account  of  my  ignorance,  the  exact  difference  between  Bucroee  and  ] 
A.  Thf*  chemical  difference  is  that  there  is  a  little  more  water  in  the  gla< 
proportionx  which  make  no  the  glucose  are  ^  equivalents  of  carbon,  13 ei 
of  hydrogen,  and  fj  oqnivaleuts  of  oxygen;  in  the  sucrose,  or  canesngai 
12  e<'jmvalent8  of  carbon.  '22  of  hydrogen,  and  1 1  of  oxygen.  That  Is,  i 
double  the  eiiuivalent  of  the  gluctise  and  subtract  1  molecule  of  water, 
the  composition  of  the  sucrose.  The  difference,  however,  is  more  than  t 
difference  of  chemical  comix>8ition.  The  gUicoie  is  very  difficult  of  crys 
in  pure,  well-defined,  sharp  crystals  like  we  have  here.  It  is  a  sweet  ma 
only  aboil t  twf>- fifths  the  swf-etness  of  the  sucrose.  But  the  difficulty 
the  manufacture  is  concerned,  is  that  when  you  have  an  equivalent  i 
present  it  wiU  render  uncrystiillizable  another  equivalent  of  thesucro 
while  the  sorghum  (Chinese  cane)  may  contain  a  large  amount  of  suga 
sweetness— you  can  get  from  it  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  sugar  i 
of  clean .  welbdeii  aed  crystals.     ( Conthnuing  to  read. ) 

''Attention  was  then  turned  to  sogar  Ijeets  as  a  more  promising  mal 
18&0  the  college  imported  20Q  kilograms  of  seeds  of  each  of  4  kinds  of  s 
cultivated  in  Europe,  vixr  Klein  Wauzlehener,  Austrian  Wohanka,  Vilmi 
rial  Iiriproved,  and  White  Sileaian*  That  was  about  1,T<X>  pounds,  800 
of  each.  These  Hceds  were  given  to  farmers  with  directions  for  plant 
vating,  and  harveeting  the  beets,  requesting  a  sample  for  analysis.  Thi 
sent  to  leading  farmers  in  all  jmrts  of  the  lower  peninsula-  Four  hund 
era  received  the  heet  seetl  and  22H  reported  results  and  sent  heeU  foi 
These  reports  earae  from  iiO  counties.  The  average  content  of  sugar  ii 
was  U.20  per  cent,  the  coefficient  of  purity  was  alK>ve  W  degrees  in  200 
and  Ijelow  80  in  27." 

Thin  coefficient  of  purity— I  might  say  a  word  in  regard  to  that.  W 
sugar  lieet  and  pulp  it  and  extract  the  juice,  all  we  can  get;  then  by  1 
specific  gravity  we  determine  the  total  percentage  of  the  solids  in  solu 
is,  mat<?rial8  that  would  he  solids  but  for  the  water  -the  matters  that  a 
tion  in  the  water.  Suppose  we  find  that  the  total  quantity  of  the  tsolidsi 
in  the  b  -et  juice  is  20  per  cent,  and  then  by  other  anal>'ses  we  find  tha 
portidD  of  pure  sugar  is  H5  per  cent.  That  would  l>e  10  liarta  out  of  20  p 
and  the  other  4  parts  won  Id  be  nonsaccharin  materials.  That  would 
purity  of  80  per  cent.  The  purity  means  the  proportion  of  readily  cry 
cane  sugar  present  in  the  :iuice  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  s< 
present.     ( Continuing  to  re;^d : ) 

**The  yield  of  l^eets  per  acre  (estimated)  was  i:j  tons.  The  season  oJ 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  sugar  beets;  the  average  temperature  froi 
September  was  6  4.55  F. ,  and  the  rainfall  1 1  inches.  September  and  Oct 
dry  and  sunny,  well  suited  to  ripening  the  crop. 

"*  Having  thus  demonstrated  the  adapted ness  of  Michigan  to  prod 
beets  of  high  quality  and  well  8uitf»d  to  making  sugar,  the  college  did  n 
push  these  investigational  The  agricultural  problem  was  solved,  but  > 
and  mauufaitTTrers  were  not  ready  to  enter  and  possess  this  land  of  pro; 

•*In  W^7  general  interest  was  awakened  in  this  suhject  and  legisl 
secured  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  The  lively  interea 
this  subject  by  Secretary  Wilson,  and  the  aid  from  the  Department  of  A| 
in  furnishing  heet  seed,  transjiortation  by  mail,  ect,,  greatly  promoted  1 
of  the  college.  Seed  was  sent  to  many  leading  farmer?5  who  would  un^ 
raise  at  least  1  acre  of  beets,  also  to  a  still  larger  number  of  v>ersons  w 
was  of  the  amateur  class.  The  season  was  only  a  fair  one  for  sugar 
temperature  fur  May  and  June  being  3  F.  below  the  nurinal.  and  the  i 
July  lieing  5  inches  above  normal,  making  cultivation  difficult;  but  Ai 
Heptpmber  were  warm  and  full  of  sunshine,  and  October  was  nearly  5  1 
than  normal.  The  heet  crop  was  quite  satisfactory.  Specimens  of  beet 
for  analysis  numbered  \M  and  came  from  64  counties*  The  average  < 
sugar  in  the  iuice  was  16,08  per  cent,  and  the  coefficient  of  puritv  wj 
aliove  (soino  went  as  high  as  92  of  purity),  while  in  85  samples  the  j] 
below  80  ,  ranging  from  OS'  to7y  .  In  most  of  these  caaes  of  low  \ 
beets  were  grown  on  mucky  soil/' 

That  has  bee  n^  a  great  df  flicu]  ty  with  us.  The  farmers  think  they  can  r 
and  they  do  raise  mangles  on  mucky  soil,  and  they  thjuk  that  is  the» 
production  of  sugar  beeta.     It  is  for  heets,  hut  not  for  sugar. 
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Heit^  ia  a  map  which  gives  the  nmnVier  of  samples  from  the  varioiui  eoimties  in 
Michigan,  the  avf*rag:e  content  of  sugar,  and  the  coefficient  of  parity.  It  shows 
how  widely  distributed  it  was  through  the  lower  peninsala  and  e-xtended  into  the 
upper  i)eniDSQta  to  a  certain  extent. 


I  ContmniDg  to  read:)  **  The  results  of  ^rowinir  snpjar  beets  in  1897  &nd  in  1898 
were  so  satiBfactory  that  farmers  looked  for  equally  good  resnits  in  IHIM^  bnt  the 
weather  dnring  the  growing  season  for  1891)  wan  s<>  nnfavorahle  that  in  many 
localities  the  crop  was  very  nnsatiaractory.    Thia  was  caused  by  the  severe  drought 
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during  the  growing  stjaaon— the  most  severe  for  36  years,  from  ISM  to  1 
wore**  than  that  or  187 1 .  thy  yeiir  Chicago  wiia  bamed*  The  rainfall  foi 
fraininirr  moDtha  waa  :j.VMj  inches,  while  the  normal  rainfall  is  9.5<)  inch 
add  tx>  this  the  rain  for  Bepteml)er,  1899,  the  total  is  6.10  inches,  while  t 
is  \'2,Zi  inches.  The  rain  for  1871  for  these  four  months  was  8.24  inch 
inches  more  than  in  18r*9. 

**  In  localitieii  where  the  dronght  was  very  severe  the  smallne^^s  of  the ; 
thiii  new  crop  from  which  j*o  much  had  been  expected  was  very  discoi: 
thu  faruierst  and  in  some  of  their  meetings  resointions  were  passed  no 
ssugar  be€ts*  Other  crops  had  suflFered  even  more  severely,  notably  wh€ 
the  case  of  so  well-known  a  crop  as  wheat  the  loa**  might  be  charged  to 
table  Providence,  iSome  ot  them  seem  to  feel  that  while  the  old  chart 
cultnre  gpiven  to  Noah.  *  Whilo  the  <'arth  reraaineth,  seedtime  and  harvee 
oea^e/  will  hold  good  for  wheat,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  favorab 
it  can  not  l^e  i  elied  on  for  a  new  crop  like  Bngar  beets.  Surely  a  carefu 
the  nature  and  habitti  ot  a  new  crop  and  its  adaptedne«s  to  our  soil  an 
and  to -the  usual  methods  of  farming  m  our  State,  is  a  wise  precaution, 

"Let  me  call  vour  attention  to  the  phvsical  basis  of  sugar-beet  raie 
State, 

**The  physical  basiu  for  growing  a  beet  crop  is  the  quality  and  ttu 
tion  of  the  feoil.  In  the  lower  peninsula  the  soil  is  technically  known  « 
The  iutei  mingling  of  many  kinds  of  soil  and  the  porons  character  of  t 
fit  llie  .soi*  for  rrops  of  thetut*eronsclas8  iiipjirticular.  The  lands adjac 
Great  Lake«  and  the  sonthern  half  of  the  peninsula  are  adapted  to  the 
all  cro[)H  and  fruits  suited  to  our  climate,  and  especial ly  tubers. 

^"Manyyearrf  ago  an  invitation  w^ as  extended  to  leading  farmers  ir 
conn  ties  of  M]chi;^an  to  send  specimens  of  soil  for  aualyfiis,  which  W( 
represent  the  leading  agricultural  soils  of  the  county,  "it  is  probabl 
best  was  sent  that  the  county  affords.  This  is  human  weakness  rui 
ground- 

*' Twenty-eight  soils  taken  from  cuuntiej?  that  fairly  represent  the  i 
district  are  hero  selected  to  show  the  chemical  composition  as  specially 
the  demand ii  of  this  cron,  giving  the  average  percentage  of  lime,  pc 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  physical  condition  which  enables  the  soil  to  ta 
hold  water  by  capillary  attraction,  and  thus  withstaiid  drought,  or  wate 
of  the  floil. 

* 'Average  of  the  most  important  ash  materials: 

Lime  (CaO)  ..,  .       ,   . 

Potash(K^O) 

Phosphoric  acid  (PjO,) 

"This  table  shows  the  Michigan  soils  rich  in  the  a^sh  materials  re< 
sugar  beets.  Potash  in  in  special  demand  for  this  crop,  and  these 
remarkably  rich  in  this  chemical. 

"The  relation  of  the  capacity  of  aoils  to  bold  water  by  capillarity  to  tl 
to  produce  crops  is  coming  into  jiroimnence  as  the  result  of  recent  inve; 

*'  Prof.  Milton  Whitney,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  making, 
inquirietj  of  this  relation  of  i^oil  and  water  in  gecuring  the  best  conditio 
production  of  special  croi>.s.  The  quantity  of  water  which  dry  soils  will 
up  or  liold  varies  with  the  kind  and  texture  of  the  8oil.  If  100  grams 
sand  !iro  ponred  into  a  iunnel  with  a  small  filter  to  prevent  the  soil  ri3 
and  water  poured  on  the  sand  till  completely  wet,  and  the  excess  of  w^at* 
to  eacHpe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sand  will  take  up  and  hold,  by  capilh 
tion,  2r»  grams  of  water  or  L*  >  iier  cent  of  its  weight,  which  is  its  walei 
if  other  soils  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  they  will  take  up  a  different  i 
of  water.  A  prairie  Boil,  on  the  average,  took  up  O^f  per  cent  of  water 
from  river  bottoms,  such  as  the  TittahawasBee,  or  the  river  Ha'sin,  r>7  p 

*'  The  less  water  a  >-:oil  will  absorb  the  more  r«ipidly  it  will  part  with  i 
oration  and  by  filtration.  A  soil  whoso  water  capacity  is  less  than  HV*] 
liabl e  to  su  ffe r  i  ri  d  r y  weat h  er .  The  a  verage  wat  er  ca p; i  ci  t y  o f  t  hese  28  f 
per  cent,  and  shows  the  ability  of  our  Boils  to  withstand  drought.  The 
of  the  Great  Lakes  that  surround  ua  on  every  side  except  the  Ronth  w 
the  attention  of  everyone  who  ghuices  at  the  map.  Our  winds  receive  a  n 
and  ameliorating  touch  in  passing  over  the*te  vast '  un salted  seas/  ]J^ 
has  nature  thrown  her  protecting  arm  around  our  peninsula. 

'*An  adequate  iind  distributed  supply  t>f  water  ia  an  eesenlia!  conditic 
cultm*e.  Ine  average  rainfall  in  central  Michigan,  as  shown  by  SO  yeari 
tion  at  the  agricultural  college,  is  ;i  J  inches.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Gi 
the  rain  tall  is  a  little  larger. 
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Average  tnonitdy  raiufaU  during  »fG  y&ir&foi*  tfw  *,  gmwiuy  ttionihs  tit  ihe  agricul- 

iural  colkge, 

lucbes. 

May ..„ 8,28 

June ..._ _..... . 3,50 

JnJy .,-,  ,... , .... 8.38 

ABgnBt  .,,. . .  2,77 

September  ....,.,- ,   ,,_,., ., S.73 

October .. . .......  2.44 

''This  shows  on  the  average  an  abundaBt  rainfall  for  May,  June,  and  Jnly.  the 
period  when  the  sugar  l>eet  requires  plenty  of  %i>\\  moisture,  whtn  it  is  gjappling 
with  the  soil  and  sending  do^^  the  taproot  to  give  it  a  hiild  npnn  the  sulfcoil  and 
derive  its  supply  of  food,  both  liquid  and  solid,  irom  the  deeper  soil  without  abso* 
lute  dependence  upon  the  aurface  soil.  In  Anguat  there  is  an  abrupt  drop  in  the 
amount  of  rain  ^  and  a  progressive  fall  in  September  and  October.  This  is  the  sea- 
son of  our  *  summer  dry  spell/  often  becoming  a  veritable  drongbt.  This  i^  the 
season  of  little  cloudiness  and  abundant  eunshine,  when  the  beet  is  rapidly  g:row- 
m^  and  packing  its  colls  with  Rn^^ar,  If  Hay,  June,  and  the  first  half  of  July  ax*e 
warm  and  moist  to  establish  and  strengthen  ihe  growing  plants  and  if  the  balance 
of  summer  ia  hot  and  dry  (short  of  drought)  we  have  the  ideal  season  for  growing 
sugar  beets.  t3ugar  is  t^asentially  condensed  air,  water,  and  an n shine.  With 
cloudy  and  rainy  weather  during  these  critical  ripening  months  we  would  secure 
large  beeta  and  little  sugar/' 

Now,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Wiley  here  yei^terday  in 
regard  to  the  sugar  beet  as  an  exhaustive  crop»  I  have  written  a  little  digression 
that  I  would  interpolate  here.     (Continuing  to  rRad,] 

**The  sugar  beet  is  an  exhausting  crop  when  the  whole  crop  la  permanently 
removed  from  the  land,  liecause  it  takes  orf  a  large  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  much  orgaoic  nitrogen;  but  none  of  these  materials  are  removed  iu  the 
commercial  prodnct— sugar— which  contain  a  only  carbon*  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
a  pure  car  bo- hydrate,  the  carbon  coming  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  rain,  all  these  combined  and  organized  under  the 
force  of  th«?  sun's  rays  acting  throngh  plant  life  to  produce  sugar;  not  a  particle  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  or  organic  nitrogen  beinif  found  in  jmre  snfi:ar.  The 
sugar  is  esaen  tially  c  onden  sed  o  r  or gan  i  z  ed  w  i  n  d  / wat  er,  and  su  n  sh  i  ne,  N  o  araou  nt 
of  sugar  removed  from  the  soil  can  reduce  its  crop-prodacing  quality.  Dr.  Wiley 
charged  me  to  say  to  you  that  'the  export  of  sugar  can  not  impoverish  the  soil/ 

**How,  then,  ran  sugar  beets  le  an  impoverishing  crop?  It  ia  because  of  the 
removal  from  the  land  of  other  materials  in  the  crop  aside  from  sugar,  substancefl 
which  contain  all  the  fertilizing  substances  whicli  are  foutid  entirely  in  the 
leaves,  crown,  pulp,  and  molasseH  of  no  further  use  in  making  sugar.  These  by- 
products contain  all  the  fertilizing  materials  of  the  crop,  the  removal  of  which  ia 
the  only  inipoverisbing  element  of  beet  growing.  Jf  the?:6  are  atl  returned  to  the 
soil,  either  directly  or  l»y  feeding  to  stotk  and  returning  the  manure  to  the  land, 
there  is  absolutely  no  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  Boil  to  pro<luce  crops;  on  the 
contrar?,  an  increase  of  fertility  year  by  year.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
France  ms  increased  its  wheat  acreage  from  17  to  28  bushels  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sugar-beet  industry.  In  Germany  the  farmei-s  are  not  allowed  to 
remove  the  leaves  and  crowns  of  the  beet  from  the  field.  In  both  countries  the 
sugar  beet  is  considered  ihe  best  possible  crop  to  precede  a  crop  of  wheat.  Another 
reason  for  the  excellence  of  sugar  beets  as  a  preparatory  crop  is  the  kind  of  culti- 
vation required  for  sugar  beets —thorough  and  clean  tillage,  not  onlyaubduing 
the  soil  but  keeping  out  the  weeds— the  tramps  and  bums  of  agriculture. 

^^It  is  only  by  retaining:  all  the  was tt^  products  of  the  sugar-beet  factory  and 
keeping  them  on  the  farm  that  the  soil  can  be  kept  up  in  tertility  and  actually 
made  more  productive.  The  leaver  and  rjowns^of  the  beet  should  never  leave 
the  farmi  the  pulp  should  be  converted  into  beef  or  milk  by  feeding  to  stock,  or 
by  drying  the  pulp,  iia  proposed  at  Day  Uitv,  preparing  it  for  long  storage  or 
transportation  to  a  distance.  Even  the  residual  molasses  should  be  fed  to  stock 
and  not  allowed  to  flow  into  the  Hnginaw  Elver/' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conner.)  Dr.  Wiley  stated  that  this  crop  could  or  should  be  raised 
only  once  in  4  years;  what  is  your  idea  about  that? — A.  I  think  he  is  right  in  that. 
It  should  not  be  grown  in  succession,  becaune  any  crop  that  is  grown  in  continuous 
Buccession^  unless  it  is  weeds,  is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  weeds  are  the  mo^t. 
exhansting  of  all.  '' 

Q.  Is  it  more  injurious  to  the  land  to  raise  beets  in  successive  crops  than  it  is 
to  raise  wheat  so?  —A.  Yes.  because  the  beets  have  a  wider  range  for  feeding,  and 
the  sugar- beet  crop  removes  more  of  these  elements  from  the  soil  than  does  the 
wheat  crop.     The  wheat  is  called  an  impoverishing  crop  because  it  is  a  snrface 
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feebler  J  the  supply  has  got  to  be  right  at  the  surfaoe,  and  while  wheat  i 
jng  on  the  eiirface  soil  the  6ugar-l>eet  crop  is  on  the  whole  more  exha 
the  soil  a.s  &  whole.  I  K>th  the  surface  and  beneath.  It  has  been  fouDd,  a 
of  wide  exi>erietice  in  Prance  and  Qerman^.  that  the  alternation  and  : 
crops  very  thoroughly  carried  out  is  essential  for  the  raising  of  beets. 

C^J.  You  speak  of  wheat  as  being  a  good  crop  to  follow  the  raisinj 
what  oth<^r  crops  would  you  recommend  for  the  other  2  years,  if  \x 
be  recoMiiaended  only  once  in  4  years?— A.  I  would  want  to  s^et  in 
clove r»  the  great  catcher  of  organic  nitrogen  and  atmo<spheric  nitrt 
securing  a  supply  of  nitrotren  for  succeedinf?  crojis.  The  inversion  of 
crop  ia  n<  *t  so  essential  in  the  case  of  grain  and  potatoes,  because  the  verj 
cultivation  that  must  l>e  ha<1  in  regard  to  the  beets  to  k'^ep  the  weeds  ei 
and  keen  the  soil  in  the  very  best  possible  condition  for  the  growth  o 
will  assure  a  good  conflitiou  of  tillage  for  the  succeeding  crop.  The 
the  best  possible  condition. 

Q,  If  wh«^at  is  to  follow  the  beet  crop,  what  should  precede  the  be 
barley  crop  frerjuently  precedes  it;  some  sown  crop;  what  in  Euglant 
white  crops;  that  is,  some  grain  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Can  commercial  fertilizer  be  used  to  a<lvai 
Uni|ue«tionably;  but  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  simply  in  offsetti 
I  thought,  a  little  too  strong  statement  of  Dr,  Wiley,  that  it  was  the 
exhausting  crop  of  all  crops.    It  is  absolutely  the  exhanating  crop  oi 
tixe  crop  wni<  his miBinauaged so  far  as  the  bv  pro«luct4J  are  concerned, 
take,  for  iustanc  o.  in  the  ci*se  of  the  growth  of  crops  m  China,  wherr   - 
the  Chinese  tradition — which  may  not  be  the  most  reliable— but 
posed  that  their  soils  have  been  in  continuous  cultivation  for  over  L 
they  are  still  rich  a^id  productive.    It  is  because  tliey  return  every ti 
soil.    The  excrement  of  every  kind  of  animal,  and  human  excrement 
as  you  would  save  gold,  to  go  back  on  this  land,  and  the  consequence  < 
soil  has  not  fallen  off  in  productiveness,  but  hjis  continued  to  produce  ft 
Where  we  export  tho  wheat  crop  we  are  carrying  off  our  fertility.    Sir  ] 
Davy,  in  his  earliest  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  stated  that  thet 
protluction  of  corn— that  is  the  English  term  for  grain— that  the  contii 
duction  and  ©xportatiou  of  corn  leads  inevntubly  to  the  destruction  of  t 
of  the  country,  and  instances  8iciiy  as  a  country  which  has  been  thui 

Now,  in  the  case  of  sugar  beets  nothing  of  this  kind  tiikes  places »  I 
that  is  taken  off  is  wind,  water,  and  sunshine,  and  we  can  have  that  in 
supply.  There  is  no  necessity  nor  call  for  the  impoverishiaont  of  the  so 
the  prodnction  of  commercial  sugar  is  concerned,  beciuse  it  contains  n 
of  fertility  whatever. 

After  this  digression  I  return  to  the  subject  of  rainfall,  so  far  as  ferti 
cerned.     [Continuing  to  read.] 

**  The  distribution  of  rai  ii  during  the  growing  months  is  a  matter  of  ii 
If  we  assume  2  inches  of  rain  per  month  as  the  minimum  for  most  crc 
that  during  a  period  of  H6  years  in  central  Michigan  the  months  of  Haj 
have  each  had  Jess  than  3  inches  of  rain  for  5  times;  July,  11  limes;  A 
Octol>er,  1  ^  times,  and  September,  M  times.  If  the  crop  is  not  a  surf, 
like  the  grains,  but  a  deep  feeder,  such  as  the  tap-root  plants,  even  I 
inches  will  suffice  for  a  time.  But  if  the  plant  is  a  sunshine  feeder  the 
moist  weather  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence  during  late  sununer 
autumn. 

**Itmuflt  b3  conceded  that  by  reason  of  soil,  climate,  and  peniuBula 
Michigan  ia  well  adapted  t<t  r>rodnctiou  of  beets  for  making  sugar, 
important  condition  is  the  inti^lligence  and  energy  of  our  i  eople.  S< 
peans  are  horrified  at  the  presumption  of  our  peonio  in  assuming  tha 
ae<'ade  after  decade  of  training  and  drill,  our  people  have  the  audacity 
they  can  male e  sugar  from  beets.  What  raisjht  be  called  presumption 
may  be  enterprise  with  us.  After  putting  their  band  to  the  plow  our 
not  inclined  to  look  back.  One  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  press  forv 
bounty  law  of  185)7." 

I  have  introduced  here  the  whole  of  this  bounty  law  because  it  is  t\ 
history.  It  is  an  act  which  was  passed  in  18U7,  approved  on  the  20th 
IHOT.  Summarii'ed»  it  provides  for  the  offering  of  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a 
all  sugar  produced  al>ove  a  certain  degree  of  purity:  and  for  the  secui 
data  concerning  the  amount  of  beet^  so  raised,  and'reejuiring  a  certain 
payment  by  the  ton  of  2,U0O  [jounds  for  all  beets  raised,  guarding  agai 
on  the  (_iovernment  and  so  on.  This  was  the  bounty  law  of  181*7  and  ^ 
great  start  in  regard  to  our  sugar-beet  industry,  so  far  as  the  manufact 
concerned,    (Tlie  law  above  referred  to  is  as  follows;) 
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THE  MICHIGAN  SUGAR-BEET  BOUNTY  LAW  OP  1897. 

[As  part  of  the  history  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Michigan.] 

[No.  48.] 

AN  ACT  to  proTldB  for  tbe  flocoara«rement  of  the  manafacture  of  beet  sagar  and  to  prorlde  m 
oomptBumiAim.  therefor  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  there  fhall  Ikj  paid 
ont  of  the  State  treasury  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  iti  the  man- 
nfactiire  in  the  State  of  Michigan  of  sngar  from  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  on©  cent  per  |)oana  upon  each  and  every  pound  of  sugar  so  manufac- 
tnred  under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  'i.  No  money  shall  be  paid  for  su^rar  so  manufactured  unles&  such  sugar 
shall  have  been  so  manufactured  in  this  State  and  from  beets  grown  in  the  State 
of  3Uchigaiit  and  nnk-ss  such  sugar  shall  contain  at  least  ninety  per  cent  crj-stal- 
lized  sugar,  tmd  the  manufacturer  shall  produce  good  and  sufficient  receipts  and 
vouchers  to  show  that  at  least  four  dollars  per  ton  of  twenty  hundred  i>onnd8 
has  actually  l>een  [laiil  for  all  beets  purchased  containing  twelve  per  cent  of  sugar, 
said  twelve  per  cent  b^  ng  the  basis  for  valuation  of  the  purchase  price  of  four 
dollars  p^r  ton.  The  •  i  uantity  and  quality  of  sugar  upon  which  all  or  said  boun tv 
18  claimed  Khali  be  determined  by  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  oflice,  witfi 
whom  all  claimants  shall  from  time  to  time  file  verified  statements  showin;!  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  sugar  so  manufactured  by  them,  the  t)rice  paid  the  pro- 
ducer for  the  beet«  "^actually  produced  in  this  State,  upon  which  said  l>onnty  is 
claimed. 

Sec,  3.  The  i>ersone,  tirras,  or  corporations  so  intending  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  in  tbis  State  shall,  before  commencing  the  same,  £le  a  state- 
ment with  the  commissioner  of  tho  State  land  office  setting  forth  th«sr  pro|>osed 
undertaking,  the  capacity  of  their  manufactory,  the  number  of  tons  of  l»e  tn  they 
intend  to  manufacture  j  er  annum,  and  request  said  commissioner  of  ttio  State 
land  office  to  appoint  a  suitable  weighman  and  inspector,  as  hereinafter  x^rovided. 

Sec.  4,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  to 
appoint  a  resident  weighman  and  inspector  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  each  town  where  it  shall  appear  to  him  from  the  application  of  the  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations  so  engaged  or  intending  to  engage  in  the  manufactur© 
of  beet  sugar,  th^t  such  weighman  and  inspector  is  needed,  and  in  all  {  anes  where 
the  output  of  T'ersons.  firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  in  this  J^tate  shall  aggregate  or  e.Nceed  two  thousand  pounds  per  day, 
and  such  weighman  and  ]nsx)ector  shall  weigh  all  beets  received  by  euch  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  and  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  the  same  with  each  and  every  purchaser  of  sugar  beeta  and 
malce  such  examination  and  test  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  BUgar  so 
manufactured  as  he  may  deem  proper  in  arriving  at  the  standard  of  sugar  in  each 
town  so  manufactured  by  such  persons,  firms,  or  corporations.  The  sugar  thus 
inanulac!tured  shall,  under  the  direction  of  said  weighman  and  inspector,  be 
placed  in  ori_nnal  pack;iges,  which  shall  be  examined,  weighed,  and  branded  by 
him  by  a  suitable  brand  showing  the  quantity  and  quality  contained  iti  each  of 
said  packages,  of  which  an  accurate  account  shall  be  by  him  filed  in  iho  oRice  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office. 

Sec.  5.  Tho  comp+^nsation  and  fees  for  such  services,  above  provi<l(d  for.  to  lie 
performed  by  said  wei<rhman  and  inspector  and  assistants,  shall  not  exceed  one- 
eighth  of  one  cent  |  ©t  p^  "Und  for  the  beet  sugar  so  examined,  weighed,  and  branded 
by  him.  nor  shall  they  receive  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  day  for  any 
one  day's  service  actually  performed  as  such  weighman  and  inspector  or  assistant. 
He  ghall  give  a  fcjnd  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties  in  the  sum  of  iv*t  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  contingent  upon  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  secretarv  of  htate,  aiid  he 
shall  also  take,  suliscribe  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  the  consti- 
tutional oath  of  offi<e.  The  said  feesof  compensation  together  with  the  cost  of 
said  brand  and  all  aiiah  ses  that  thesaid  weighman  and  inspector  shall  he  re  juii  ed 
to  make  shall  be  horn©  and  paid  by  the  persons,  firm,  or  corporation  claimant  of 
said  money;  the  s  lid  weighman  and  inspector  shall  perform  all  duties  pertaining 
to  his  position  in  an  impartial  manner,  and  shall  furnish  and  file  with  the  cf>m- 
niiasioner  of  the  State  land  office,  also  with  the  manufacturer  of  said  beet  su'^^ar,  a 
monthly  statement  in  duplicate  of  all  sugar  so  manufactured  by  said  person,  firm 
or  coriKjration.  The  said  weighman  and  inspector  shall,  upon  receipt  of  b*>ets  at 
such  manufactory,  select  such  samples  of  beets  as  he  deems  fair  and  e«iu] table, 
and  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  gross  weight  of  said  samples,  and  shall 
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estimate  the  per  cent  of  said  gross  weight  to  be  dediicte<l  therefrom  as  s 
and  fair  allowance  for  dirt  and  docKage,  and  he  shall  also  test,  or 
tested,  said  samples  to  ascertain  the  trae  v^^r  cent  of  stigar  they  contai 
a  record  of  the  same.  All  beeta  from  which  samples  have  been  talc 
promptly  weighed  and  an  accurate  record  of  the  gross  weights  of  the 
m  kept,  also  of  the  namber  of  pounds  to  be  deducted  for  dirt  and  dock 
by  the  per  cent  of  dirt  and  dockage  of  the  samples,  and  also  of  the 
weight  8o  obtained,  and  said  net  weight  and  the  per  cent  of  sugar  as 
by  the  test  of  the  saroplef  shall  be  the  basis  of  settlement  between  th* 
seller,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  provided  liy  this  act  the  bay*: 
at  least  four  dollars  per  ton  for  lieete  containing  twelve  per  cent  of  **i 
snm  proportionate  to  that  amount  shall  be  paid  for  beets  containing  i 
less  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Sec  6.  When  any  claim  arismg  under  this  act  ia  filed,  verified,  ands 
the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  as  hereinafter  provided,  be 
thescime  to  the  audi  tor-general  of  the  State,  who  shall  draw  a  warrai 
State  treasurer  for  the  amount  thereof  payable  to  the  person,  firm,  or  < 
to  w horn  said  s n rn  or  t^ tiin s  a r e  d n e . 

Sfx\  7.  That  th^  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  Is  hei 
priated  from  the  Reiieral  fund  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  ap 
to  be  known  as  the  beet  sugar  fund  and  to  be  expended  under  the  dire 
commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  as  herein  provided,  and  the  mor 
ment  under  this  aj.*t  shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  on  the  re 
the  commissioner  of  the  State  laud  office,  which  shall  be  presented  to  1 
general,  who  ah:\ll  draw  hia  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  theref 
auditor-general  ehall  incorporate  in  the  State  tax  f'T  the  year  eighte 
and  ninety -seven  the  sum  of  five  thousjind  dollars,  and  for  the  year  eij 
dred  and  ninety-eight  a  like  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  asses 
and  collected  as  othor  State  taxes  are  assessed,  levied,  and  collected, 
when  collected  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  toreim 
the  sum  herein  appropriated:  Front  fetf.  That  if  the  amount  of  bounty  i 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  lor  the  years  eighteen  bundr^a 
Beven  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -eight,  that  the  deficit  be  pal 
general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec,  8.  Every  i^erson,  firm,  or  corporation  that  shall  ei"ectand  have  i 
in  this  State  a  fattury  for  the  manufacture  of  ^ugar  from  beets  with  a 
two  thousand  ixiands  of  sugar  or  upwards  per  day  while  this  act  is  in 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  tfie  State  the  sum  of  one  cent  per  pound  f( 
maiiufacturetl  from  beets  at  such  factory  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven 
the  taking  effect  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  2*j,  1897. 

**Under  the  stimulus  of  this  bounty  nine  factories  have  been  ere- 
State,  and  more  projected  in  the  near  tutu  re.  The  comfortable  price  i 
at  their  very  doors  made  this  change  in  crop  rotati<tn  very  acceptable  t 
ers.  The  addition  of  another  to  the  three  cash  crops  on  the  farm — tu 
and  wool,  nnd  now  sugar— was  welcomed  by  intelligent  farmers,  an 
of  f.'trm  la  mis  increased  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory.' 

All  around  these  factories  the  average  price  of  farm  lands  in  the  vi< 
§10  an  acre,  I  thonght  that  was  a  pretty  good  barometer  to  measure  i 
the  land  as  influencing  agriculture. 

{Continuing  to  read:*  ^'Inrjniry  was  made  of  a  farmer  who  had  jus 
bis  ijeets  at  Bay  City:  'How  do  you  like  raising  h<?i^t8?'  'Pretty  gooL 
that  pass  book  and  you  will  see  iny  beets  average  for  1)  loads  14  per  ce 
and  I  get  $l..ju  a  ton  cn^h.'  *How  many  tons  to  the  acre?'  'Twen 
you  get  $90  an  acre  for  your  beet  croi».  How  does  that  compare  " 
wheat?*    *  Dollar  wheat  ain't  nowliar. " 

*  * O n ly  on B  f  ac tory  has  r ecei  ved  the  ben e fit  of  this  boun ty ,  The  Mid: 
Company,  of  Bay  City,  received  in  l^^OS  §2^,4,11.07.  No  bounties  were] 
because  no  money  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  but  claims  for  I 
would  call  for  $^300,000  are  pending  for  tht-  bountyof  1^99,  So  larg 
upon  the  State  treasury,  with  a  large  prospective  increase  year  bv  y< 
legislature  to  reduce  the  bounty  to  one-half  cent  p^rjiound,  appropriati 
to  pay  this  bounty  and  rei)©;tling  the  act  of  i8i>7  with  its  1  cent  a  pou: 
The  governor  vetoed  tliis  bill,  leaving  the  State  without  funds  to  pav  i 
yet  leaving  the  bounty  law  in  full  force.  What  will  bt^  theoutcomebf 
tunate  conflict  between  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the 
uncertain-  Whether  the  State  Hhidi  finally  resort  to  the  speedy,  respe 
moileru  form  of  re|mdiatiou  by  having  the  courtts  declare  the  act  uncoi 
remains  tu  be  seen,  '* 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Now,  toachinff  the  possible  repudiation  of  that  law  ofr  its 
being  declziTed  nncongtitational — repndiation  of  the  bargain  on  the  piirt  of  the 
State— what  is  your  opiTiion  of  the  necessity  of  a  bounty  for  the  continuation  and 
permanency  of  the  industry?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  1  cent  per  pound  bounty  ia 
neceasiiry  at  alL  I  think  that  for  2  to  4  years  a  bounty  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
cent  a  pound  would  lie  sufiicient  to  establish  these  factories  and  get  them  in  tull 
opr^ration.  And  that  from  that  time  on  they  will  be  self -sustaining.  A  permanent 
bounty  13  uot  reqnir*;<l,  in  my  estimation. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  is  it  not.  that  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  law 
oflTering  the  bounty,  the  most  of  these  factories  in  Michigan  were  established  in 
1  year?— A.  Yeg;  they  would  not  have  been  established  without  that  bounty, 

'y.  It  was  the  bounty,  in  your  opinion,  that  induced  it?— A.  That  was  the  gov- 
erning cause*  yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  H arkis.  )  What  is  your  oi)inion  in  regard  to  a  tariff  or  national 
tiounty  to  encourage  the  industry?— A.  That  is  bringing  me  to  Washington  rather 
than  to  Mkhigaii.  Upon  a  general  discussion  of  a  bounty  law,  I  hardly  feel  like 
entering;  that  is,  the  tariff  law,  I  mean. 

Q.  is  the  present  tariff  law  satisfactory?— A.  If  it  was  declared  entirely  free- 
all  tariff  removed  entirely— and  we  were  open  to  the  competition  of  Europe,  which 
is  offering?  an  export  bounty,  why  we  would  be  stuffed  with  sweetness,  to  say  the 
least.  We  would  have  f^utfar  cheap,  but  no  large  production  of  sugar.  1  think 
the  taritf  law  is  a  very  safe  thing,  and  should  be  continued.    I  am  a  tariff  man. 

U,  (By  Mr,  Oi^akke  i  If  we  did  not  have  a  large  production  of  sugar,  would  it 
be  likely  to  remain  cheap  very  long?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  a  little  doubtful. 
I  know  thut  when  you  give  one  a  chance  to  crowd  another  to  the  wall,  be  is  likely 
to  go  to  the  wall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  result  would  be  much  less  prodnction?— A- 
Uodoubte^lly.  If  we  cut  down  the  price  of  sugar  below  the  cost  of  prodnution 
here,  I  thin  k  the  effect  would  be  disastrous.  But  still  I  do  not  discuss  th  is  question 
from  the  political  point  of  view. 

Q.  Froju  the  economical  point?— A.  Politically  and  economically  we  jniii  hands 
somehow  or  other  or  touch  elbows  at  least. 

Q.  What  1  was  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  American 
sugar  industry  to  sustain  itself  without  some  encouragement  either  in  the  way  of 
bounty  or  of  tariff?— A .  1  think  if  it  was  very  thoroughly  established  and  orjLfauized 
and  in  successful  operatiiiii.  and  with  harmonious  action  between  the  farmers  and 
factories,  thu  t  we  would  not  be  very  dependent  on  the  tariff  ultimately.  We  would 
nltimately  he  entirely  independent  of  it,  I  think,  but  it  would  not  be  in  the  imme- 
diate future.     (Con tin mng  to  read:) 

**  With  the  large  number  of  factories,  present  and  prospective,  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  thtre  might  be  danger  of  overproduction.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the 
director  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  as  to  how  much  sugar  his  factory  would 
tarn  out  in  the  year,  rtix  million  pounds.'  *So  large  an  amount  will  ^o  far  to 
enpply  the  needs^of  the  State.'  *  If  we  can  produce  7,500,000  pounds,  that  will  only 
supply  the  ne**dH  of  the  lounties  of  Bay  and  Sa^naw.*  The  use  of  sugar  is  con- 
Btaiitly  increasing  and  will  keep  even  step  with  increasing  supplies. 

**Our  factorit^s  protlurti  sugar  so  pure  as  not  to  need  refinmg,  but  ih  ready  for 
table  use  iust  as  it  comes  from  the  factory.  In  German  parlance,  *Su^^a^  of  con- 
auiuptiun  and  not  Hiigar  for  refining.'  It  does  not  have  to  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  sugar  trust,  and  thus  escapes  the  exactions  of  that  great  monopoly.  Our 
only  untaxpd  white  augsir  is  the  beet  sugar  produced  of  such  excellence-  as  not  to 
need  refining.  This  U  our  only  way  of  escape  from  the  sugar  trust.  Tho  supply 
of  cane  sugar  has  been  cut  off  from  the  West  Indies  and  Philippines  on  account  of 
the  Spanish  war;  nonfj  roaches  us  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  being  retained  for 
UFe  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Louisiana  makes  no  more  than  is  required  liyher 
people.  The  (jiiestion  remains,  Shall  we  use  our  home  product  or  depend  \i]yon 
beet  sugar  imported  fTum  Germany  and  France  by  the  sugar  trust,  paying  any  tax: 
that  monopoly  may  imi>o8e?" 

It  was  witli*  referenco  to  that  that  I  brought  in  these 'samples  of  Iwwt  >iu«?ar  for 
the  commission  to  ee*^  that  it  does  not  require  refining.  That  from  Miclngan  now 
IS  as  it  comes  from  the  fnctory  without  refining. 

Qs  i  By  Mn  CoxnEit. )  Have  all  of  the  factories  in  Michigan  been  as  for ( unate  in 
producing  Ptigars  as  fine  as  the  samples  you  have  presented?— A.  No,  Untortu- 
nately  one  fellow  used  German  machinery  and  a  German  chemist  to  run  it,  and 
they  produced  some  very  miserable  sug^r.  When  the  sugar  made  by  thei  r  far  tones 
had  gone  into  the  market— Chicago,  for  instance— prior  to  this  time  a  wholenale 
grocer  told  Professor  Smith  he  did  not  have  to  open  the  barrels  after  the  lirsfc 
instance  in  order  to  knuw  what  the  Michigan  sugar  was.    All  you  ne^  ded  to  see 
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was  cm  the  bead^  "This  in  Michigan  beet  sugar/'  and  it  was  sold  at 
some  of  the  sn^^ar  madfl  from  this  factory  at  Caro.  made  under  th 
administrntum  and  by  <Tenuan  machinery,  was  t^rou^bt  then?.  It 
8trt*tiked  and  sp«  iiI^mI  likn  Jacob's  cattle,  and  it  hurt  the  whole  bnsines 
gan,  bHC4iU5eit  1  the  general  confidence  in  the  Michigan  pro 

the  mo&t  of  it  1-  f  hat  I  havo  placed  l)efore  yon. 

C^.  You  place  ihe  responsibility  for  the  pcx^r  product  on  the  mnchinei 
thp  mjirhinery  and  i  he  man  at  the  head  of  it.  He  was  a  Dutchman  wit 
lu  "is,  that  came  over  with  the  idea  that  Michi^^an  people  did  not 

ti  I  ho  was  vervsure  that  he  did  know  everything,  and  the 

Q.  1b  it  your  idea  that  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
which  is  made  in  America  or  in  the  United  Stjites  is  better  than  tl 
machinery? — A.  Unquestionably  better— no  doubt  about  it  whatever. 

Q.  Is  the  factory  ot  tiie  Michigan  Sugar  t  'ompany  at  Bay  City  eqvi 
American  or  German  machinery'? — A.  American  machinery,  and  tl 
Rochester  and  at  Ahna.    They  have  turned  out  sugar  of  most  excelle 

Q,  Which  of  the  Michigan  factories  has  made  the  greatest  8UCC€*3 
Michigan  iSugar  Company  .s  factory  at  Bay  City,  or  at  Essex v ille,  ri^ 
Buy  City.  It  was  the  iirst  in  the  field  and  has  liet^n  very  wisely  ma 
friction  between  them  and  the  farming  community  than  anywhere 
Cranage,  the  manager,  has  been  very  wise  and  conciliatory.  He  told  h 
there  is  a  ijuestion  bet  wet  u  you  and  the  farmers,  a  donbt*  give  the  I 
benefil  of  that  doubt,  and  let  us  secure  the  confidence  of  these  people* 
oeaded  in  doing  that,  and  1  think  it  was  a  very  wise  move. 

Q.  That  factory  has  been  iu  operation  how  many  seasons? — A,  Two  i 

Q.  And  the  other  factories  of  Michigan  only  one?— A*  One, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Clahrk,)  This  sample  of  Micliigan  beetsngar  from  th 
Sugar  Company  at  Bay  C^ty  is  a  Hue  white  granulated  sugar.  So  far 
it  is  fully  e<iufil  in  appearance  to  the  refined  granuUvted  commercial 
made  by  Havemeyer  of  New  York,  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  sampk 
eral  product  of  the  iMichlgan  mill?— A,  I  do,  yes;  a  very  fair  sample  and 
to  bf!  proud  of.  The  question  has  \)een  raised— I  attribute  it  to  the  bu 
suspicion  has  been  thrown  out  that  this  sugar,  while  it  will  do  for 
things  on  the  table,  is  not  as  good  for  preserving  and  things  of  that  ki 
some  of  this  t^ugar  and  pnssea  it  over  to  the  ladies'  department  in  the  a 
college  and  asked  them  to  test  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  preservin, 
They  made  up  various  things,  and  among  others  some  specimens  of 
they  sent  me  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  jelly,  and  I  must  con  fees,  judging  fro 
of  it,  that  it  was  very  much  in  danger  of  quick  consumption.  It  was  ] 
to  resist  the  tendency  t  o  eat  it. 

Now,  this  exemption  of  our  sugar  factories — the  exemption  of  our  do: 
ply  of  sugar  from  the  sugar  trust— I  consider  one  of  the  best  things  to 
from  the  whole  enterprise—deliverance  from  that  monopoly. 

Q,  Some  of  the  people  who  own  sugar  stock  say  the  trust  will  get  tb 
these  beet-sugar  factories.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that?— Al  We 
have  to  pretty  nearly  buy  up  the  whole  people,  and  if  they  will  talw 
people  into  their  trust  perhai>s  we  can  trust  them. 

Ladies  have  come  into  my  laboratory  and  spoken  about  this  suspic 
have  sent  out  little  packets  of  a  pound  or  two  or  three  from  Havemeyei 
that  this  is  the  sugar  that  is  to  be  certainly  relied  on.  The  ladies  havi 
my  laborat<jry  and  looked  at  this  beet  sugar  and  said:  *•  Well,  beet  su 
'  *  Yea,  •*  •  *  Is  it  sw^eetV ''  '  *  Yes. "  *•  Can  we  use  it  for  sweetening  things 
•*  Well,  I  did  not  know  l:»eet^  would  make  anything  like  that/'  **  W  ©1 
how  long  have  you  been  usi ng  granulated  KUgar? "  '  *  Two  yeai-s/*  * '  It 
probaliility  in  the  2  years  you  have  used  nothvng  but  beet  sug^ar.  The 
cut  off  from  the  West  Indies  by  the  war.  We  did  not  get  very  mucl 
Philipjiiiies  dnr::ng  the  war.  All  that  was  produced  in  the  Sandwii 
pretty  much,  is  used  up  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  supplying  their  wan 
amount  made  in  Louisiana  is  no  more  than  sntticient  to  supply  Loufshi 
States  immpd lately  surroimding  it;  and  the  great  bulk  of  our  sugar  th 
been  nsiug  has  eume  from  Europe,  and  is  produced  from  the  sugar  l>ee 

Now^  if  we  can  obviate  any  necessity  of  om:  piving  ta\  to  Gern 
Huvt^iiK'yers  or  any  one  of  that  cliiss,  so  luuch  the  better  for  Michitr* 
United  States ,  I  speak  for  Michigan,  because  w^e  are  chock-full  of  the 
question  in  Michigan,  and  it  naturally  crops  out,     ( C^ontinuing  to  rca< 

*•  ^Iichigan  has  tlir  ifhysical  basis  for  producing  beet  sugar  of  the  higl 
and  in  unliu^iited  <|uaT)tity*  We  have  the  soil  and  climate,  the  coal,  lim 
pure  water,  the  intelligent  farmers  and  wide-awake  business  men  reqi 
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great  an  industry.    Micliii<;in  no  more  needs  to  import  sugar  than  to  send  abroad 
lor  flonr. 

**  There  aro  two  points  in  tVte  relations  of  farmers  to  factories  where  misnnder- 
standiiig  and  friction  may  Rprin^  up : 

*'L  Tare,  or  dedTiction  from  gros-  weight  as  allowance  for  adhering  dirt  and 
insufficient  removal  of  the  crown  of  the  beet,  is  largely  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
weigh  man.  and  mnst  depend  upon  his  honesty  and  good  judgment.  But  this  is 
a  matter  which  m  open  to  the  tllreet  insi^ection  of  the  farmers,  and  any  great  injus- 
tice would  suon  receive  atttntiun  from  the  parties  interested. 

**2.  Marc,  or  the  deduction  to  be  iiiade  from  the  amount  of  sugar  found  in  the 
beet  juice  to  offset  the  nousaccbariiie  solids  in  the  beet  in  order  to  determine  the 
actual  amount  of  b  a  gar  in  the  beets,  is  a  subject  demanding  careful  consideration. 
This  is  a  mutter  that  does  not  come  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  farmers, 
and  they  must  take  it  on  trust.  It  ia  a  matter  easily  slurred  over,  and  the  farmer 
may  be  defrauded  to  an  extent  he  littlo  suspects. 

'^  The  marc  adopted  by  the  ahemical  division  of  the  Department  of  A^culture 
la  5  per  cent,  and  chemists  generally  agree  with  Dr.  Wiley.  The  exammation  of 
Michigan  sngar  beet^  in  this  chemical  laboratory  gives  a  factor  almost  identical 
with  5  p**r  cent.  The  students  in  our  beet-sugar  class  have  examined  the  subject 
carefnlly.  bnt  the  beeU  used  had  been  five  months  stored  in  a  cellar,  were  some- 
what wfl  ted ,  and  {?ave  too  higli  a  per  cent  for  marc.  The  average  results,  reported 
by  7  of  these  students ,  are  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

White......  -, ,,. 5.30 

Skinner  __..._........ 5.06 

Bauer........ . 5.80 

McKinney  ,---.. -.-- 5.57 

Hargrave ,,. ., 5.58 

Dooley 5.75 

Weetover  ....,,-. _ ,.. 5.20 

Average 5.46 

*'  Making  allowance  for  the  dried  condition  of  these  beets,  it  would  seem  that 
Ti  per  cent  marc  for  these  beets  aH  they  came  from  the  soil  would  be  a  fair  allow- 
ance. 

**  One  of  our  senior  class  chose  'The  composition  of  sugar  beets'  as  the  subject 
for  his  graduating  thesis,  using  beet^i  that  had  likewise  been  stored  for  several 
months.  Ho  found  as  the  average  marc  for  such  beets  in  33  determinations  5.45 
per  cent.  The  marc  by  Pellet^s  Method  (10  samples)  was  4.92  per  cent.  All  these 
trials  were  by  ude  of  water  in  remov  ing  sugar  from  the  pulped  beet. 

''In  extracting  the  sugar  by  the  alcoholic  method  he  found  the  process  less  satis- 
factory, because' the  sugar  was  nat  entirely  removed  by  the  alcohol,  water  washing 
out  Bugar  from  the  residue.  Sugar  is  not  extracted  from  beets  in  manufacturing 
by  alcohol,  but  solely  by  water.  What  sense  in  using  alcohol  in  determining  the 
marct^    Why  not  us©  water  in  both  t  ases  and  thus  be  consistent? 

*'The  factory  may  arbitrarily  select  a  marc  to  suit  itself,  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  cheinist^  and  sometimes  without  notice  to  his  patrons.  Instead  of  5  per 
t'ent  for  marc,  suppose  he  selects  ID  or  12  per  cent,  and  even  more,  and  the  farmer 
is  without  notice  of  this  serious  cut  in  the  estimation  of  his  produce,  serious  injus- 
tice niay  l>e  the  rrault." 

These  are  not  idle  figures;  they  are  actual  figures,  so  far  as  quotations  from 
Michigan  are  cont emed.     (Continuing  to  read: ) 

'*lf  m  addition  the  factory  uses  the  unreliable  alcohol  method  in  estimating  the 
marc,  the  wrong  may  he  increased.  It  is  possible  thai  the  factory  may  offer  large 
prices  for  beets  and  extra  indticements  for  patronage,  and  yet  even  up  matters  by 
assuming  a  marc  of  7  to  10  p^r  cetit  beyond  what  is  just.  Dr.  Wiley,  at  the 
'round-up '  of  farmers'  institutes  at  Ann  Arbor,  made  the  remark  that  *Any  marc 
on  sugar  beets  beyond  fj  per  cent  was  robbery.'" 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Co^tjerO  Have  t  lie  t  J  eductions  for  marc  that  have  been  put  upon  n  I 

you  by  the  factories  in  Michigan  been  the  cause  for  much  dissatisfaction  among  B  I 

the  faraiers?— A.  It  has  become  a  very  serious  thing;  not  only  dissatisfaction,  but  K„ 

Btispicion, 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  factories  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  marc?— A.  There  in.  I  am  informed  there  is  one  factory  that  has 
announcwl  that  they  would  use  a  deduction  of  16  per  cent,  one-eighth  of  the  total 
product  deducted  for  marc.  Five  per  cent,  or  one- twentieth,  was  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  ample.  I  am  afraid  of  the  influence  of  this  thing  creating  division 
and  strife  and  want  of  confidence  between  the  farmers  and  the  factoiies,  and  it  is 
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upon  this  especially  that  the  snooeas  of  the  sngar  factories  and  the  stig 
duction  in  Mk-hitcan  is  to  l>e  relied  upon. 

i^,  WliHt  39  bein^  done,  if  anytbiDg»  among  the  beet  growers  to  meet 
iefftction?— A.  Wf4U  this  came  out  at  otir  round  np  meeting:  at  An 
Marrh  of  thia  year,  but  I  think  that  there  will  be  a  serioits  overhauling 
thorouKh  umlenstanding  between  the  farmers  and  the  factory  men  1 
clence  isrestort-d— V>etore  successful  cooperation  ig  secured. 

g.  U  tb.ere  any  tendency  toward  or  effort  being  made  to  bring  aboi 
tion  amonibC  the  lieet  growers?— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  at  presen 
early  for  that  to  organize  itself— |ret  itself  in  shape,  it  wilt  conie; 
alwut  that.  That  organization  will  come,  and  a  demand  for  a  fair 
understanding  between  the  factories  and  the  farmers  as  to  what  d^d 
be  made  for  the  marc  and  for  the  tare.  There  has  been  some  bittei 
the  tare.  Tim  tnro  men  or  the  weighmen  wero  appointed  by  Land  Cc 
French,  and  some  claim  that  a  little  favoritism  was  used  there,  but  I 
any  stock  in  that;  but  he  appointed  them,  and  tb^y  are  supposed  to  b« 
and  fair  repreaeutatives  ha  between  the  farmers  and  the  factories.  N' 
the  factories  linve  offered  to  let  the  farmers  elect  their  own  wefghmi 
men:  but  the  marc,  that  comes  on  the  chemical  side,  and  the  farmej 
to  cone  with  it, 

Q.  Wt'll,  this iHanewindustryinMichigan— that  ifl,  newtothegrowei 
and  it  is  one,  I  should  thinks  the  farmers  should  nee^l  education  in,  ] 
organization  along  those  lines,  or  any  effort  being  made  throu.ijli  farmer 
or  other  orgarrizations  to  extend  cfiucation  in  the  way  of  the  best  mett 
beets?— A.  No;  only  through  the  discussions  which  we  have  in  the  fai 
tutes  atjd  the  farmers'  clubs  and  organizations  of  this  kind,  and  gran 
kinds,  coming  uji  for  discussion  in  these  various  bodies,  and  the  thi 
agitated,  andi  the  more  agitated  the  more  we  secure  organized  effort 

<4.  The  fanners'  institutes,  at  least  in  Michigan,  as  I  would  jndg< 
round-up  meeting  at  Ann  Arbor,  have  given  considerable  attention  U 
culture,  have  they  not?— A.  Yes;  largely.  It  has  been  discussed  in  ev 
where  people  ar« 'interested  in  it  and  in  a  great  majority  af  the  count! 
pie  are  interested;  they  have  that  brought  up  as  one  of  the  points  for 
and  it  is  pretty  well  veniihited. 

y.  ( By  Mr,  Clakkf.,  )  Do  you  recognize  that  the  sucsceaa  of  the  indu 
country  depends  largely  up'^n  the  attitude  tcnvard  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Michigan  fiirmers  this  year  as  corapar 
ye;ir?— A.  The  unfortunate  experience  of  a  season  of  dronglit  that  we  hi 
unfavorable,  nntl  yet  they  have  organi^-ed  a  number  of  acres  lor,  1  thii 
tones,  but  only  after  tliey  secured  sufficient  acreage  for  the  producti^ 
l>eets  for  this  year;  so  I  think  they  are  recovering  from  the  panicky  coi 
had  of  the  growth  of  List  year,  ami  they  are  recovering  Cfinfidence  ani 
to  give  It  another  fair  trial:  and  if  they  do,  and  they  liave  a  season  \v 
eo  full  ol  disasters  as  was  the  year  preceding,  it  will  come  out  favora 
shall  get  the  confidence  jind  cooperation  of  the  larmers  and  of  the  fad 
(juestion,  indeed,  has  bf^n  distussed.  as  you  are  aware,  a  ^otnl  deal,  in  r 
desintbility  nf  the  farmers  entering  into  cnojerat ion  with  the  factorii 
to  furnish  the  beets  and  then  to  receive  such  ;md  such  proportions  o] 
of  the  proiluct  of  it,  and  that  is  a  very  hnpeful  sign.  It  can  be  carriet 
you  can  get  the  frirmers  themselves  interested  in  this  matter,  why  yo 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  strife,  and  so  the  factories  are,  too.  You  havi 
them  prices  or  they  won't  raise  the  beets,  and  then  the  factories  could 
iiig.  It  is  just  like  the  strifes  we  have  in  other  industries.  That  is  no 
l>ecause  llie  factory,  or  the  most  avjiilah  e  elements?  of  it,  i^  capable  of 
porjation  from  one  part  to  another;  there  would  be  only  the  shell  1 
which  would  be  a  dead  lo:^s:  so  «n  effort  of  the  farmers  to  establish  a  c< 
matter  by  refusing  to  raise  beets  would  not  give  Jiny  good  resulta.  S 
factory  is  concerned ,  of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  destroyed,  ' 
tory  is  not  a.^  helpless  as  the  farmer  thinks  on  the  outset.  The  factory 
can  move  the  great  mass— although  with  exj»ense,of  course;  but  thf  y 
the  exceedingly  valuable  plant  to  other  localities,  leaving  behind  simp 

Q,  Has  cooperation  been  tried  in  Michigan?— A.  No;  that  is  a  tl 
future. 

y.  Has  the  system  of  contracts  for  a  terra  of  years  been  tried?— A. 
only  been,  as  far  as  I  understaud,  contracting  from  ye;ir  to  year,  Th 
cooperation  Iimh  been  tried,  I  think,  very  thoroughly  in  Germany,  I 
Wiley  can  tell  n.s  something  jibout  that,  and  1  would  like  very  much 
Wiley  make  snme  statement  in  regard  to  this  question  of  marc,  which 
important  question  in  Michigan  at  pre.sent. 
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q!  (By  Mr.  Ccvf^ERO  I  would  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  caso  of  the 
farmer  from  Bay  City  that  you  quoted.  I  think  in  yoar  paper  yon  stateti  that  be 
raised  20  tons  of'  l^eets  to  the  acre  and  received  $90  for  the  same.  Now,  !ft  nut  that 
an  extraordinary  yield?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  l>e  a  fair  yield  per  acre?— A.  Well,  the  crop  we  produced  there 
on  the colle^fi  farm  -the average  crop— is  14  or  !>  tons  to  the  acre.  We  t  all  that 
a  very  fair  crop,  and  that  is  wnat  I  have  rather  felt  we  should  ultimately  settle 
opon'aa  what  would  be  expected. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  rate  paid  per  ton  under  the  bounty  law  in  Michigan?— A. 
Four  doIlar.H  for  1-2  per  cent  beets,  and  an  increase  of  50  centH  for  every  additional 
rer  cent. 

Q,  What  per  cent  beets  did  you  raise  on  the  college  farm  when  you  raiaed  14 
tf^tiB  per  acre?— A.  Tlie  sugar  content  was  15  per  cent.  I  think. 

Q.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  bounty  law  this  would  have  been  worth  how 
much  per  ton? — A.  ^"j.oO  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L,  Harris.)  Can  yon  give  the  iuformution  as  to  what  it  would 
cost  the 'farmer  to  raise  a  crop  of  beets?— A.  WelK  it  is  very  difficult  U^  get  from 
a  farmer  an  actmil  statement.  The  experiment  was  tried  hy  the  college,  hy  keep- 
ing an  accurate  account  of  expenses  for  the  raif^ing  of  begets,  and  the  beets  as 
rai^d  cost  very  nearly  in  the  vicinity  of  |30  an  acre. 

Q.  Thjit,  at  15  tons'  to  the  acre,  leaves  a  very  nice  margin  for  the  farmer?— A, 
Yes, 

Q.  Will  the  farmer  be  apt  to  strike  while  there  ik  th«t  proM?— A.  No,  I  do  not 
think  so.    But  maybe  he  will  strike  for  more  acres— larger  investment. 

Q.  As  HOi>n,  then,  a.s  factories  deal  fairly  with  the  farmers  theie  won't  be  much 
trouble  for  raw  material?— A.  I  think  not.  If  we  get  amicable  aucl  hearty  rela- 
tions between  the  fac"tory  and  the  farmer,  and  we  get  any  such  pro<lut:tion8  as  we 
consider  to  be  the  average,  there  will  be  a  very  successful  working  between  the 
two. 

Q,  Yon  use  the  m^^iit  improved  implements  in  cultivating  the  beets  on  the 
farm?— A,  Yes:  the  liest  we  can  find. 

Q.  Is  the  American  implement  an  improvement  over  the  German  implement?— 
A.  I  think  so.  I  have  never  used  the  German  implement,  Di".  Wiley  is  authority 
on  that.  But  judginj<  trom  what  I  saw  imported  from  (Termany,  I  should  say  the 
American  implement?*  are  better. 

Q.  In  what  re.'^iiect':'— A.  Well,  in  the  lightness  and  finish  and  efficiency.  They 
do  better  work,  cleHiit  r  work,  and  more  complete  work. 

Q.  With  less  draltr— A.  Less  draft,  and  less  manual  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  hatidle?^  the  machine.  The  cultivators,  for  instance,  are  more  sat- 
isfactory than  are  the  clumsy  and  what  we  sometimes  term  the  wooden  machines 
of  Europe. 

Q.  Do  you  plant  by  drill  or  by  machine?— A.  By  machines^  yea;  drills. 

Q.  You  cultivate  V^y  machines?— A.  Yes;  we  plant  the  seed^  very  heavy;  put 
on  a  heavy  supply,  not  less  than  20  pounds  to  the  acre,  in  order  to  get  a  continu- 
ous row  of  the  beets;  so  when  yon  come  to  cultivate  you  crosscut  out.  leaving 
otdy  2  inches  si|uare  in  the  row  of  the  beets  which  are  not  reiiioved;  and  by  this 
cross  cultivation  we  have  just  enough  then,  by  carefully  picking  ont,  to  leave  a 
single  beet  once  in  H  iTiches,  for  example,  for  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  in  that 
way  the  process  of  the  weeding  out  and  thinning  out  has  been  largely  reduced. 
Ill  Bay  City  they  have  largely  employed  the  foreign  women  and  children— wives 
of  the  Polacks— who  are  very  efficient  in  doing  that  kind  of  work,  and  work  viry 
cheap.  Thi.'^  man  wlm  1  said  got  his  $90  for  an  acre  of  heeta  paid  814  for  thin- 
ning: and  the  man  who  stood  by  and  listened  said,  "  You  paid  an  enormous  aum 
for  thinning.  My  son-in-law  had  50 acres  and  got  it  thinned  out  hy  Polackn  for  $4 
an  acre. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clahk  t- , )  Cross  cultivation,  then,  takes  out  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus beets?— A.  Oh,  yi^s,  very  large;  but  if  you  have  so  sparse  an  arrijngement  of 
seeds  in  the  drill  when  you  come  to  crosscut  to  cut  out.  you  have  got  a  blank 
space  here.  Th at  is  so  much  loss— loss  of  the  plant  there ,  and  in  8uch  development 
of  the  neighboring  plants  it  causes  them  to  grow  too  large,  and  an  overgrowth 
j4"ive&  less  sugar,  8o  there  is  no  economy  in  the  use  of  small  amounts  of  seed. 
That  ia  one  of  the  troTildes  with  our  farmers.  They  say  there  is  no  use  of  wapiti ng 
»o  much  8eed;  it  coats  $8  an  acre  for  the  seed,  and  nineteen-twentietlia  of  the 
beet*i  are  t'^ken  out  and  thrown  away.  That  is  too  mtich  waste.  I  think'  I  know 
enraigh  aboat  farming  that  I  canjput  in  seed  and  save  one  fourth  that  amount  of 
setd.  Well,  the  great  trouble  with  it  is  the  farmer;?:  widL  they  say  they  know 
bow  to  farm;  the:  lave  raised  beets;  and  they  rather  resent  the  idea  oE  anyl>ody 
^ving  instructions  on  that  point.  That  is  one  of  their  weaknesi^ss— not  receiving 
good  advice,  from  their  pride,  or  opinion,  or  practice. 
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Q*  How  many  iTJches  anart  do  yon  plant  the  rows?— A .  Oh*  we  plant  tt 
15  to  IH  inches  apart*  ana  we  wonld  have  them  |>erhape  a  little  clciser  U 
oar  cultivators  were  a  little  narrower.  We  have  got  to  have  room  for  ct 
Ijetween  them.  All  that  was  done  by  the  hand  hoe  or  hand  cultivator, 
18  inih^^fi  we  consider  a  very  desirable  distance  apart  in  the  rows,  and  thei 
apart  in  tho  row  of  beets  themselves. 

g.  How  many  rows  at  a  time  do  yon  cultivate?— A,  Well,  on  our  fan 
tivate  only  one  row,  because  we  have  jast  got  a  I -horse  single  cultivate 
we  go  into  businecis  on  a  large  scale  we  wiU  have  to  arrange  to  ciiltivat< 
f  oor  at  a  time. 

Q.  Your  cultivator  should  take  jtiat  as  many  rows  as  the  drills  would 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Now.  you  speak  of  cross  cultivation.  Do  you  mean  you  can  mn  i 
tnent  or  machine  across  the  rows?— A.  Take  out  those  extra  plants  and  I 
simply  a  block,  say  2  inches  sijuare,  in  the  row  to  hold  the  beet  you  wan 
The  ramier  does  it  frequently  by  going  along  with  a  hoa  and  taking  a  i 
the  hcH?  and  leaving  blocks  along  for  the  distribution  of  seed;  but  when 
to  do  Ihis  oil  a  large  scale  for  commercial  purposes  and  have  commerctj 
in  view,  we  shall  have  these  cross  cultivators  to  cut  out  these  blocks  i 
blocks  l>ehind.  That  will  be  the  instrument  for  saving  a  large  amoui 
finger  work. 

Q.  Then  thinning  would  be  reduced  by  taking  extra  plants  cut  from 
aeed?— A.  Yes.  very  largely:  no,  there  will  Iw  more  than  that,  becatuse  t 
probably  more  than  one  seed  in  a  place,  and  a  single  seed  may  throw  out 
three,  or  four  plants:  but  in  the  two  inches  of  thorough  plauting  you  wc 
probably  more  than  one  single— we  call  it  the  fruit  of  the  t>eet. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  something:  about  the  value  of  the  by-product- 
instance.— A.  The  pulp  in  the  first  place  was  given  away  to  the  fan 
would  remove  it;  they  took  it  back.  The  idea  or  the  arrangement  was  t 
load  of  beets  there  ami  take  a  load  of  pulp  back,  and  it  was  giveu  by  the 
to  the  farnif^rs  who  would  take  it  away.  That  i%  they  wonld  even  have  i  t 
so  as  to  run  it  out  on  cars  and  so  arranged  hs  to  dump  a  wagonload  rij 
farmers  wagon,  aud  he  would  carry  it  off,  I  do  not  think  our  farn 
awakened  sufficiently  to  the  value  of  this  as  feeding  material,  not  al 
is,  by  itself,  bat  feeding  in  connection  with  other  food,  us,  for  inst?in< 
food  and  grain,  for  fattening  of  stock.  Kow,  in  Nebraska  they  were  u 
very  largely  for  feeding  stock  and  fattening  steers  for  the  market,  and 
delicious  and  juicy  beef  in  the  world  was  made  out  of  pulp  and  prairie  hi 
is  all  that  is  used  for  cattle. 

Q.  Without  any  ffrain?- A,  Without  any  grain.  They  ate  a  very  larg 
of  It  That  was  the  condition  I  found  when  I  visited  the  factory  ther 
I  presume  that  undoubtedly  grain  was  introduced  in  finishing  the  1 
element  of  food,  but  at  the  time  I  %vafl  there  they  were  feeding  just 
prairie  hay,  and  about  as  healthy  and  thrifty  a  flock  of  steers  as  I  evei 
fed  in  that  way.  It  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  valuable,  so  far  as  th 
tion  of  milk  was  concerned,  and  a  great  flow  of  milk  was  secured  by  t 
lent  food;  but  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  adeouately  realize  the  real  fee< 
it.  and  the  eap**cial  value  of  it  by  bringing  back  on  the  land  throogh  the 
tion  of  stock  feetling  the  manure  that  comes  through  the  process  of  raiei 
There  in  Bay  illy  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  molasses  left  behin 
run  right  in  the  river,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  carrying  olT  of  a  lars; 
of  potash  saltR,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  exceedingly  valuable  subi 
feeding  purposes, 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ct»oER. )  Have  they  abandoned  that  way  of  doing  it  or  are 
following  it:' — A,  They  will  abandon  it  without  any  question. 

Q,  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  preserving  this  pulp  or  must  it  be  fe< 
A-  Oh,  it  can  be  Hiloetl  and  kept  a  long  time,  A  little  will  decay,  but  it 
better  than  common  corn  ensilage.  They  are  at  Bay  City  trying  to  for 
pany  and  making  a  plant  forlakmg  this  pulp  and  drying  it,  and  thus  p 
it  in  drv  form  for  feeding  purposes,  enabling  it  to  be  canied  for  a  di( 
rail  aim  sold  in  the  open  market  an  cattle  food. 

y.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakius.  )  la  it  valuable  for  sheep?— A,  Yes:  anyclai 
except  h<igs.  1  do  not  know  as  it  has  ever  leeu  tried  for  hogs,  but  all  r 
relish  it  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke,)  Much  odor  from  it?— A,  No.  We  have  had  ho 
college  that  has  l>ecn  there  three  or  four  months,  and  there  is  not  mi 
about  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  beet  crop  is  returned  to  the  soil?— A.  Well 
cases  none  is  returned.    There  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  agricultural  arrat 
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The  whole  nbonld  be  returned;  that  is,  as  far  as  possible.  The  beet  toi>«  and  beet 
crowns  nntloubtedly  should  not  be  ever  taken  off  the  farm,  should  he  there  as  a 
tiated  element,  because  it  has  so  large  amount  of  mineral  substance.  The  ]  mlji  hits 
J«8S  of  this  hecause  by  the  process  of  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  by  diffuait>ri  a 
^ood  deal  of  the  soluble  soils  are  taken  out  and  reappear  finally  in  molasses,  and 
th^re  fs  cEic»  w^te.  ill^wing  the  molasses  to  get  away,  not  so  much  im  food,  but 
especially  for  loss  of  jnu.iure  matters. 

Cj.  Can  exhausted  fertility  of  the  soil  be  restored  by  vegetable  and  leguminous 
pi  ants?-- A.  Yes;  and  the  lost  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  has  got  to  be  returned 
by  «ome  form  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  certain  portions  of  Germany— for 
inetance,  Korth  Germany— I  am  told  by  my  son  who  has  spent  some  time  there 
that  the  land  is^  a  light,  bandy  soil  and,  for  the  successful  raising  of  crops,  reqnires 
a  large  amount  of  fertilizing  material;  but  that  is  not  the  condition  we  find  iu 
naost  of  our  eotl.  In  Michigan,  to  be  sure,  we  have  jack  pine  plains,  which  for 
all  such  purpoeed  are  useless,  requiring  an  amount  of  expenditure  for  fertilizing 
material  that  would  never  be  remunerated  bv  crops. 

Q.  If  the  palp  t^n^  molasses  were  taken  to  the  farm  and  utilized  in  the  best  way 
would  they  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil?— A.  Well,  they  will  keep  np  the  fer- 
tility of  the  Bi>iL  What  I  claim  is,  there  is  a  natural  development  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  by  nnttiral  changes  which  take  place  iu  the  soil.  The  soil  in  a  dem\  and 
inert  mans.  The  plant  food,  the  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime,  and  nil 
these  materials  Ijeconie  more  and  more  available  by  processes  which  go  on  under 
natural  conditions  of  the  soil— chemical  changes  which  go  on  in  the  p-  il.  Now,  a 
certain  amount  of  fertility  is  thus  secured  and  a  dividend  is  made;  but  still  you 
may  say,  year  by  year,  nature  rises  for  this  purpose,  if  you  restore  it.  but  you 
bav'e  taken  out  of  the  land  a  thing  that  is  there,  and  if  you  add  to  it,  why  you  are 
buildtng  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  you  are  getting  a  richer  soil  t  rom  year  to 
year  whatever  the  waate  on  it  is.  I  was  struck  by  a  remark  made  by  Fjirmer  Luce 
there  i n  our  State,  He  said  he  had  cultivated  a  farm  for  40  years,  w 1 1 h  constantly 
increasing  fertility  of  that  farm,  and  never  had  bought  a  pound  of  rom  mere  ial 
fertilizer  in  his  lite,  but  he  had  sold  from  his  farm  only  finished  products.  He  did 
not  Bell  off  the  hay,  e<^rn,  cornstalks;  all  coarser  material  he  kept  and  fed  it  to  the 
stock;  and  the  stock  itself,  and  wool,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and  orcaaioually  a 
little  wheat— these  mtiterials  were  all  he  proposed  to  sell  from  the  farm,  and  he 
was  keeping  up  his  fann  with  continually  increasing  fertility  for  40  >  ears,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  rich  farm  to  b^n  with,  and  he  never  bought  a  pound  of  commercial 
fertilizers. 

y.  (By  Mr,  A.  L,  Harris.)  Is  it  more  easy  to  keep  a  rich  farm  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  than  a  poor  farm?— A.  I  think  Governor  Luce  would  brin^  almost 
any  fsrm  in  a  rich  condition,  with  his  foresight  and  readiness  to  secure  these 
results. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  he  made  it  profitable  under  these  circumstances?— 
A-  Oh,  yes;  Governor  Luce  is  a  man  that  won't  fail  in  any  sense  whatever.  He 
has  enriched  himself  imd  has  enriched  his  people  by  his  knowled^^e  an*l  success 
and  the  diffuaion  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  from  his  own  experience.  We 
call  him  one  of  our  tillers  of  agriculture,  and  he  is  a  good  citizen  in  MichijL^an. 
We  are  very  proud  of  Governor  Luce. 

(Testimony  closed, } 


Washington,  D.  C,  3fff//  /J,  jimi, 

TUSTIMOHT  OF  ME.  JULIUS  £.  EOOEES. 

President  of  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

The  c-ominiasion  mec  at  2.07  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Julius  E.  Rogers  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows  i 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  A,  L,  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name,  your  post-office  address, 
and  your  occupation.— A.  Julius  E.  Rogers;  post-olfice  address,  Binghamton, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.;  occupation,  president  of  the  Binghamton  IJcet  Sugar 
Company, 

y.  Are  you  a  grower  of  beets  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  your  company? — A.  Since  i  t  was  <  ^rtrsin- 
Ized,  in  the  spring  of  lS9t3. 

Q,  How  many  years  has  your  mill  been  in  operation? — A.  We  have  been  in 
operation  two  seasons  and  commencing  on  the  third. 
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Q,  If  yon  have  any  points  that  yoa  would  like  to  dwell  npon  in  cm 
this  indnstry,  you  may  take  them  up  in  your  own  way.  and  we  ma 
you  its  you  go  iilonj^.  —A.  You,  of  cuurfle,  are  after  all  the  inloriiiatio 
in  reiation  to  the  industry,  and  its  liearmg  upon  the  agricultural  in' 
country.  Now,  I  I'eel,  in  tb©  two  years  we  have  been  at  work,  t 
solved  some  of  the  problems  in  relation  to  it*  The  industry  is  compj 
in  this  country.  The  lirst  fattorv  established  in  New  York  Stat 
season  of  lHW7;*that  was  built  at  koine.  For  two  years  previous 
become  v*>ry  much  interested  in  what  I  believed  to  be  the  fat^t  th 
State  could  produce  her  own  sugar.  I  procured  something  over  I 
seed  and  distributed  it  amon^^  the  larmera  of  Broomo  County  iind  adi< 
asking  thetn  f*ir  a  Bjiiuple  ot  the  beets  grown  from  tbe  seed,  that  1 1 
anal v zed  in  the  fall.  1  received  about  TjO  samjiles  and  sent  them  to 
versity  where  they  were  analyzed,  and  thnt  auHlyms  showed  us  tha 
soil  and  the  tUinate  which  would  enableua  to  grow  beets  sufficiently 
to  p.iy  to  uiiinufiicture  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  and  an  ana 
Cornell  University  irom  many  samples  over  the  State  from  seed  wl 
tributed— ditferent  parts  of  the  State— we  organized  during  the  wint 
the  Bingham  ton  Beet  Sugar  Cfimpany,  We  built  a  factory  in  th 
1808  and  Uianulactured  sugar  from  about  lU.LKUJ  tons  of  l)eets  that  f^ 
fall  wo  manufactured  sugar  from  aWut  i:inm>  tons  of  heeU,  and  wi 
from  the  e.xperience  we  have  had  that  our  expectation  was  correct 
both  tlie  climate  and  soil  that  wonhl  enable  us  to  make  the  beets,  an 
manufacture  them  in  New  York  State  as  cheaply  fkn  they  can  bo  n 
anywhere.  The  two  products  of  importance  in  manufacturing  l 
than  the  beetJi  themselves*  are  principally  coal  UTjd  limestone.  1 
elements  which  go  into  the  m:inutacture  of  feugar  from  beets,  We  i 
stone  in  abundance,  and  we  have  the  coal  very  near  to  us. 

Q,  The  cotd  is  for  fuel?— A.  Power,  steam. 

Q,  What  dri  you  u^e  the  limestf me  for?— A.  W^e  can  not  buy  the  lii 
have  to  born  it  bt-cause  we  have  to  have  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  cc 
burning  for  the  ciaritication,  and  the  lime,  also,  which  is  the  milk  o 
we  mix  with  the  juice  to  take  out  the  impurities,  So  the  two  princi 
aflide  from  the  beets  themselves,  are  limestone  and  coal. 

O*  Limestone  is  an  important  element  or  factor?— A.  Very.  W 
coal  about  Vd  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  beets  and  in  limestone  abou 
So  that  the  cofisumptiion  of  limestone  and  coal  are  very  inipart^nt 
thit  factor>^  must  have  them— must  be  in  a  poaition  to  procure  both  1 
coal  at  a  reaaonably  low  figure  delivered  at  the  factory— in  order 
success^ 

Now  we  feel  confident,  from  the  f  xxi^nence  of  2  ye^ra,  that  the  ei 
ure  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country  is  emphatically  with  tl 
of  it.  As  I  have  eaid,  there  is  no  que^t^m  but  we  can  grow  the  be© 
rich  to  pay  to  uianufacture  them  into  8ugar»  as  the  l>eets  which  wo  i: 
last  year  gave  us  an  average  per  cent  of  sugar  of  between  Ti  and  K). 
sugar  in  the  beet,  not  the  aualywis  thnt  Dr.  Wiley  was  speaking  of. 
of  between  10  and  17  and  is,  which  isi  the  sugar  in  the  ,iuice.  Then  i 
you  remcml^er,  spoke  of  the  amotint  of  solids  and  tlie  amount  of  cryst 
giving  the  i^er  cent  as  SO.  For  instance,  if  he  had  a  beet  that  woul 
with  a  per  cent  of  so,  he  would  gt-t  16  per  cent  of  crystallized  sugar; 
average  farmer,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  com,  poratoej 
oats,  he  could  prepare  his  ground  somewhat  carelessly,  put  in  his  6e< 
and  leave  it  until  harvest  time,  and  he  must  have  a  good  deal  of  edu 
he  can  successfully  grow  sugar  beets. 

i^.  Is  that  education  needed  among  your  fanners?— A.  Emphatifal 
of  the  farmers  are  going  to  make  a  success  at  growing  their  beets  so 
had  any  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  I  By  Mr.  C'LAUiCi:.)  Is  that  education  difficult  to  acquire?— A. 
cult  to  acquire  except  as  the  average  farmer  is  difficult  to  teach, 
farmer  does  not  take  kindly  to  ue\7  ways. 

Q.  { By  JMr.  A.  L.  HA«ias. )  With  a  careful,  intelligent  farmer  are 
to  raise?— A.  No;  they  ure  not  to  the  most  intelligent  f  armers— t^  the 
do  their  work  in  the  liest  way.  The  farmers  who  take  the  beat  caf  e  > 
are  those  who  are  making  tbe  most  success  of  growing  sugar  bee 
contracts  n*>w  f or  almut  2.20U  acres  for  this  next  year— between  2; 
I  should  think  that  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  these  contracts  are  with 
an^l  fully  dU  per  cent  of  them  are  tho.^e  who  have  grown  beets  for  i 
But  th*j  man  who  puts  in  his  seed,  as  I  have  said,  ami  goes  off  .^nd  li 
is  sure  to  make  a  failtire  of  growing  sugiir  Imeis.    It  means  vtii'y  er 
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vat  ion  ajul  very  much  more  work  than  the  average  fanner  puts  on  the  av«irage 
crofK 

Q,  Is  there  uny  iiiirticular  expert  knowledge  retiaired  in  the  raising  of  the  Ijeet, 
such  as  IS  Tt'iimreil  in  raising  of  tobacco? — A.  No;  except  in  the  economy  of  ctiring 
tor  tlje  crop,  A]inu>t  without  exception  the  farmers  who  grew  beets  for  ns  the 
tirat  year,  and  thofo  who  contracted  the  second  year,  have  stated  to  ua  that  tliey 
werts  aiile  to  care  fi  r  the  crop  with  very  much  less  expense  the  second  year  than 
the  firs^t 

y.  Does  it  rec^tHre  si^ecial  preparation  of  the  ground?— A.  It  does. 

Q.  You  may  hneriy  describe  the  necessary  preparation,  if  you  wili.— A.  In  the 
first  phi€i\  as  was  htnted  here  this  morning,  we  can  not  successfulh  ^row  tieets 
on  miuky  soil.  We  can  grow  a  sufficient  number  of  tons,  but  we  can  not  grow 
ueets  ot  hufficiont  iju  ility  of  sugar.  Soil  that  would  grow  wheat,  coni.  nnd  i  ota- 
toes  will  not  y^rnw  ^'ood  sugar  beets.  It  requires  a  soil  that  is  well  il rained,  that 
is  conipiriUively  frt  e  from  stone.  &o  as  to  be  easily  worked,  and  it  neei<a  deep  and 
thi>roi3i:h  tultivntiin.  While  for  corn  and  oats  ground  should  be  plowed  only 
about  J  tiT  13  inches,  for  beets  the  soil  should  be  worked  at  least  10  or  12  inches 
deep  in  ordor  to  pr->  ure  the  best  results,  as  the  sugar  beet  must  be  errown  down 
in  the  Krouiicl  if  it  is  to  be  grown  profitably  both  for  the  factory  ana  the  fanner. 
Then  the  seed  bed  must  have  very  much  more  attention  than  for  j^rowing  the 
averapj.^  farm  crop  It  must  be  thoroughly  pulverized  as  the  first  essential,  and 
the  ditfirnlt  part  of  procuring  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  is  to  secure  a  full  stand.  In 
Dor  contFiicts  we  Hsk  our  farmers  to  sow  not  less  than  11  pounds  of  wed  ]icr  acre. 
Professor  Kedx  e  H^tid  they  asked  theirs  to  sow  20  pounds.  Now,  not  more  than 
half  of  1^  pounds  even  can  grow,  but  we  insist  upon  their  sowing  this  amount 
that  they  may  ^:*  E  a  t  nil  stand — that  every  row  may  be  full— and  in  order  to  insure 
that  they  niu»t  have  a  seed  bed  in  as  perfect  condition  as  it  can  be  got. 

From  our  experience  and  the  experience  of  those  who  have  made  the  most  buc- 
cestj  of  iirowin^^  sugar  beets  in  the  last  two  years,  the  cost  of  preparing  the  ground, 
sowing,  thinnvng,  cultivation,  and  harvest  is  about  $30  per  acre.  We  hjive  had 
vpvy  many  farnjers  who  have  paid  as  high  as  $40  and  $45  per  acre  in  labor  who 
have  expeiided  that  amount  in  labor  for  growing  this  crop.  We  have  others  who 
have  ^^rovvn  it  for  h  sjj  than  $20  an  acre,  but  it  need  not  cost  to  exceed  s:jO. 

The  first  year  onr  iwerage  yield  of  the  crops  which  were  harvested,  not  including 
all  that  WHS  sown,  hoeause  some  were  sown  and  never  harvested  at  all— )mt  thoae 
thill  were  harv€*sti'd  would  average  6  tons  per  acre.  Last  year  the  averaj^e  yield 
WHS  H  tous  per  acre.  We  fully  expect,  with  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
aufl  an  average  Huiison  so  far  as  rainfall  and  climatic  conditions  are  concerned, 
thiit  wo  \\  ill  izt^t  \  er  V  nearly  or  quite  10  tons  per  acre  as  an  average  yield  this  year. 
But  I  do  Hut  think  we  can  expect,  certainly  not  for  some  time  to  come,  an  average 
yield  of  inrjre  than  10  or  12  tons  per  acre,  and  this  will  be  secured  only  on  good 
land,  thor^ Highly  cultivated. 

Q.  I  By  ilr.  CLAiiKE.)  How  much  do  these  beets  net  per  ton  or  acreV— A.  The 
ronditions  in  New  York  State  are  somewhat  different  than  in  Michigan.  (Jur 
State  pays  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar  made  from  beets  prown  iti  the 
Stattt,  providing  Uk^  farmer  receives  $5  per  ton  for  the  beets:  so  that  our  con* 
tracts,  all  or  ihern,  pirovide  that  we  shall  pay  $5  a  ton  for  the  beets,  and  that  they 
shall  not  give  us  h-s  than  12  per  cent  of  sugar.  But  we  never  have  thrown  out 
atiy  beets  l>ef  anwe  ^t  i  he  analysis;  never  had  any  trouble  along  that  lino  whatever, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  How  do  you  determine  the  value  of  the  beet  when 
l>ronght'to  your  fartory?— A.  We  determine  that  by  analysis  in  the  laboratory, 
and,  m  I  my,  we  have  had  a  few  lots  of  beets  that  have  not  analyzed  up  to  the 
fitandard  ol'  1  '3  per  <  >  nt;  but  we  take  this  ground— that  the  farmer  does  not  know  ! 

the  hind  or  the  hind  of  cultivation  that  will  give  the  best  result,  but  It  is  a  matter       '         j 
of  eel u  cat  ion  to  hiuj .     He  does  not  know  the  kind  of  soil  or  the  kind  of  tatilizer  or  J 

tli&  kind  of  tillage  that  is  going  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar  if  ho  ha.H  r 

not  had  any  experience.    We  are  aiding  all  we  can.    We  are  employing  men  and  V 

beeping  them  in  the  field  all  the  summer  to  give  them  that  help  and  iiistruetion—  B 

all  that  we  are  alt'e.  If  he  does  his  best  we  take  his  crop  in  the  fall  regardleaa  of 
analysis  and  pay  him  the  price  provided  by  the  State  law.  We  have  never  red  used 
any  beet?*  offered  us  by  those  with  whom  we  had  a  contract,  and  we  have  only  had 
fi  very  few  lota  that  have  given  ns  less  than  12  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Q.  (Uy  Mr.  Cr.AHKE.)  Then  the  farmers  make  a  profit  of  $10  an  acre?— A.  The 
good  fanners.  Those  who  have  taken  care  of  the  crop  have  made  a  i>rofit.  as  a 
rale,  of  more  than  i>10  per  acre.  There  have  been  a  good  many  fail  urea.  These 
^ama  frr>ni  men  whu  either  took  no  pains  with  the  crop,  did  not  follow  the  inHtruc- 
tions  ^i  V4?n  tlieuL  itr  because  of  their  shiftless  way  of  both  sowing  and  t  nltivating 
the  crop  wne  a  failure. 

Q*  (By  Mr,  A.  L,  Harris. 'i  Are  you  reasonably  certain  of  a  suflScient  amount 
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of  ijaoietnr©  in  tb©  course  of  the  season  to  grow  your  beeta  J 
average  seaaan,  such  ;i6  we  haTe  in  New  York  State,  we  get  bq| 

five  us  a  good  crop  of  beets.    We  hud  the  dryest  season  last 
nown  for  fully  20  year!?,  and  yet  the  crop  was  2  tons,  on  an  aif 
the  previous  year,  l^ecause  of  tbe  experience  of  1  year  in  growiE 

We  have  in  New  York  State  a  condition  that  perhaps  does  not 
State  of  the  Unioo.  We  can  grow  peaches,  pears,  apples,  ptnin 
cherries,  heiTies  of  all  kinds,  in  fact,  almost  every  kind  or  variel 
on  oar  table,  except  the  orange  and  banana;  and  we  grow  theni 
fection.  There  ar«  no  appiea  abroad  that  bring  a  better  pric 
State  apples;  none  that  have  a  better  flavor.  Now,  tbe  soil  an 
gives  us  the  frnit  in  its  i>erfection  is  exactly  what  we  want  for  t! 
there  are  natural  conveniences  for  this  industry  in  this  State. 
State  is  that  we  have  a  condition  of  soil  and  climate  that  will  gi 
and  a  larger  variety  than  is  produced  anywhere  else  on  the  glol 

Q.  You  think,  then,  tlie  fruit  index  is  a  good  one? — A.  I  do,  i 
I  also  know  from  my  own  experience,  not  in  growing  sugar  bee 
other  crops,  that  there  is  not  any  crop  that  is  open  to  the  farm 
from  which  he  is  sure  to  derive  a'lar^er  income,  and  from  whic 
sure  to  receive  pay  for  the  labor  he  expends  and  a  fair  remuner 
which  it  takes,  tban  the  sugEir  beet,  properly  cultivated  and  e 
for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cij^^RKE,)  You  think  a  profit  of  §'20  an  acre  is  € 
range  of  reasonable  expectations?— A.  I  do.  1  can  give  yon  a 
hapa  one  of  our  largest  growers— Smith  <fe  Row  ell,  of  Syracus 
they  contracted  for  15  acres  of  beets.  Last  year  they  grew  for  u 
are  under  contrat^t  this  year  to  grow  300  acres,  (^iiite  a  portio 
within  the  corporation  of  Syracuse,  They  hare  Ijeen  in  the  nu 
they  unilerstiuid  gardening.  From  the  I'M!  acres  which  they  gr 
we  paid  them  about  $'^,IH>0.  an  average  of  something  over  12  toni 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  ^Towing  beets  with  them.  They  grov 
but  undonhtedly  they  are  making  a  greater  success  than  mai 
they  know  how. 

Q,  Do  you  pay  that  fr«?e  on  board  S^Tacnse?^ — Yes* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cuxher.  )  What  percentaiu'e  of  beets  do  you  pay  \ 
was  saying,  in  our  State,  by  the  State  law,  we  get  aWnt  a  p 
made  from  beets  grown  in  the  State;  but  under  this  condition: 
pay  J&5  a  ton  for  the  beets  regardless  of  the  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Q.  You  do  not  pay  more  than  $5,  no  matter  how  high  the  perc 
A,  No;  nor  leas  than  8^1. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  production  being  \2  tons.  Is  that  an  ai 
duction  in  New  York  State?— A.  1  was  saving  that  the  first  yeai 
from  the  whole  number  of  acres  from  which  beets  were  receivel 
acres  planted,  becaus-e  there  were  some  failures,  but  from  all  thi 
the  bt^t^  were  received— our  average  yield  was  6  tons  per  acre. 
8,  and  we  fully  expect,  with  the  experience  of  the  last  two  yesi 
season  this  year  that  the  yield  can  be  increa'sed  to  lU  tons,  or  ve 

Now,  1  do  not  l>elieve  the  yield  in  New  York  State  or  in  anyS 
States  can  he  couTited  on  at  more  than  12  tons  per  acre,  certaii 
ber  of  years  to  come,  until  the  farmers  become  more  thoroughly 
their  beets  than  they  are  now. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things,  it  seems  to  me,  in  connections 
is  in  the  fact  that  many  farmers  have  been  deceived  in  regard 
tons  they  can  grow,  saying  they  may  expect  a  yiekl  of  20  to 
have  estimated  it  as  high  as  M  tons  to  the  acre.  I  know 
endeavored  to  start  a  factory  at  Penn  Yan,  and  1  saw  circuli 
posted  for  the  information  of  farmers,  that  they  con td  growl 
per  acre.  We  have  had  men  grow  2"}  tons  per  acre  for  us, 
exceptional  cases,  and  it  can  not  l>e  dune  as  an  average  yield;  an 
is  given  to  understand  that  he  can  grow  that  junount  and  then 
than  10  touB  to  the  acre,  he  is  not  satisfied, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  Was  the  quality  of  that  jield  at  25  toni 
tons?— A*  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  due  to  the  cultivation  and  skill  of  the  farmer?— A 
ticularly.  where  we  have  had  a  failure,  what  has  reduced  thi 
anything  else  is  the  lack  or  a  full  stand.  We  advise  them  to  soi 
apart,  and  then  to  thin  them  to  8  inches— a  beet  for  every  H  inchea 
is  the  ideal  condition  for  a  field  of  beets.  If  we  can  secure  thai 
keep  it  clean,  we  can  secure  a  very  satisfactory  yield.    Our  I 
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due  almost  entirely  to  the  lack  of  the  rows  being  full,  and  the  cnltivation  being 
poor  and  neglected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Did  yon  have  any  difficolty  in  getting  an  acreage  this 
season?  In  other  words,  are  your  farmers  satisfied?— A .  Not  all  of  them  are  satisfied. 
As  1  stated,  I  think  the  beet-sngar  industry,  so  far  us  it  pertains  to  this  country, 
the  problems  have  been  solved  with  the  exception  of  this  one  problem  that  still 
remains — the  farmer^s  end  of  this  business.  Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
farmer  can  grow  the  beet,  and  profitably,  after  he  has  learned  how  to  do  it  in  the 
most  economical  way,  but  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  teaching  on  the  part  of 
some  of  them,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  factory,  to  ^et  the 
farmers  to  grow  beets  that  will  be  the  most  profitable  for  the  factory  and  give  the 
best  returns  to  the  farmer.  There  is  no  question  about  the  manufacturing  end  of 
it.  The  factory  that  is  sure  of  getting  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  tons  of  beets 
for  the  campaign  can  be  almost  sure  of  the  results  with  conditions  as  they  are 
to-day  in  relation  to  the  price  of  sugar;  but,  as  was  stated  here  this  morning,  it 
matters  not  how  thoroughly  equipped  a  factory  may  be,  how  well  it  may  be  man- 
Bf^i  if  it  has  not  more  than  half  tne  amount  of  beets  it  ought  to  manufacture  in 
one  season  it  can  not  run  profitably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  season  for  running  factories?— A.  About  100 
to  120  days. 

Q.  Beginning  and  ending  when?— A.  Beginning  the  Ist  of  October  with  us. 
That  time  would  change  in  some  localities.  In  Calif omia  they  begin  very  much 
earlier.  We  usually  begin  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  then  our  beets,  of  course, 
have  to  be  harvested  or  provided  for  in  some  way  to  protect  them  from  frost  about 
the  1st  of  December. 

Q.  Are  they  gathered  into  cellars  then? — A.  No,  we  provide  sheds — storage  room 
for  the  beets,  and  we  receive  them  all  by  the  1st  of  December,  and  then  we  hold 
them  from  that  time  until  they  are  worked  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.  )  You  have  followed  that  plan  in  both  the  seasons  you  have 
operated?— A.  Yes,  and  expect  to  follow  it  this  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  will  they  keep  well? — A.  Freezing  does  not 
hurt  the  beet  to  be  made  into  sugar;  freezing  and  thawing  will  spoil  it,  but  the 
beet  can  be  frozen  and  if  it  remains  frozen  it  does  not  hurt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  allow  them  to  freeze  in  these  sheds?— A.  The  out- 
side freezes  because  we  have  freezing  weather  always  in  December,  but  they  are 
protected  from  snows  and  storms. 

Q.  The  center  of  these  piles  will  not  freeze  then?— A.  No.  Heating  will  spoil  a 
beet 

Q.  Do  they  heat  in  these  large  piles?— No.  Our  sheds  are  made  with  slat  bot- 
toms BO  that  the  air  circulates  through  them,  and  we  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  them  heating.  Heating  is  much  more  injurious  to  the  beet  than  freezing. 
They  decompose. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  pile  the  beets  in  large  masses?— A.  Our  8heds  are 
425  feet  long  and  from  16  to  24  feet  wide,  and  we  fill  them  from  6  to  8  feet  deep. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill?— A.  Our  factory  has  a 
capacity  of  250  tons  per  day  of  each  24  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  How  many  tons  did  yon  handle  last  season?— A.  We 
handled  13,000  tons.  We  have  under  contract  now  what  we  think  will  give  us 
20,000  tons  for  this  season. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  business  is  moderately  successful?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your  product?— A.  That  question  came  )f 

up  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  sugar.    The  first  year  we  made  granu-  f 

lated  sugar.    We  have  a  full  equipment  for  making  grannlated  sugar,  but  this  Jf 

last  year  the  dififereuce  in  price  between  the  raw  sugar,  which  is  a  sugar  some-  i 

thing  like  the  middle  one  on  this  card  (indicating) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke,  interrupting. )  That  is  a  yellow  coflPee  sugar?— A.  Yes;  * 

what  we  used  to  call  light  brown.    The  difference  between  that  and  the  granu- 
lated sugar  was  less  than  one-half  cent,  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com-  ^ 
pany  offered  to  take  our  entire  product,  and  we  sold  it  to  them  at  less  than  the 
naif  cent  difference  in  the  price  between  that  and  granulated  sugar,  which  was 
very  much  better  for  us  than  to  refine  it.    It  would  cost  us  nothing  to  sell  it.     We                * 
shipped  a  car  every  day,  as  fast  as  made.    It  cost  less  to  bag  it,  no  insurance  to  ^* 
pay  for  storage,  and  we  had  but  one  customer,  and  it  was  a  good  one.    Now                > 
this  difference  might  not  exist  every  season.    It  was  only  because  of  the  sugar                k 
war  that  was  on  that  made  prices  as  they  were.                                                                         I 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  difference  between  raw  and  fine  would  make  it 
more  profitable  to  you  to  turn  out  the  refined  or  granulated?— A.  If  the  difference 
was  over  a  half  cent  we  should  refine  it. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  by-products  of  the 
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beets? — A.  The  by-prodticte  are  a  very  imtjortant  feafeu 
when  we  begun  to  lUHnnfiiL'ture  wt>  gave  tiie  jmlp  to(^ 
come  nu (I  K e t  i  t.  T 1 1  vy  be  jj;  a  <  i  to  d  r h  vv  1 1  away  i  d 
bad  run  ahout  a  iGoiitli  we  char^^ed  '25  cents*  a  too, 
part  of  tlio  product  we  mride.  This  last  year  we  started  by  c 
50  ci'iits  a  ton,  and  we  cunld  Lave  aald  three  times  tbe  ainoc 
be  itit<:irestin^  for  you  to  know  that  many  times  last  fall  I  h 
tory  in  the  morning  and  found  GO  teams  in  line  waiting  to  1 
and  msmy  of  them  would  stay  tboro  all  day  waiting  for  tbe 
the  best  mi  Ik- producing  foodi  that  1  know  anything  about, 

Q*  (By  Mr,  Cun<*eh-)  These  farmers  would  buy  it  for  f0 
Wo  have  notconlined  it  to  raisers  ot  beet*,  so  mariy  others  ^ 
wo  havti  use  1  that  as  a  lever  lor  rais^ing^  beetn,  by  giving  sfiecin 
relaii  lU  to  pulp  to  those  that  grow  beets.  Last  year  1  began 
er-'d  barrels  ot  niolassea  to  the  be:st  farmers  and  to:d  tiieuij 
prised  as  much  an  they.  They  fed  the  midasses  all  wiut 
of  stock  and  10  or  ti  hordes  with  excellent  results* 

Q.  { By  Mr.  Clahke.  )  How  is  it  ied;*— A-  Poor  it  on  the! 

Q.  On  hay  or  grain?— A.  On  hay  or  grain.  It  is  very  fat 
have  never  come  out  in  tbe  spring  in  the  condition  they  are  e 
to  work;  and  on  the  stock  tb:itwe  have  fed  it  to,  both  sheep  i 
has  betii  very  satisfactory,  imleotl* 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smythj  Are  they  fond  of  it?— A*  Very. 

Q,  ( By  Mr.  Clahke,)  Is  there  any  Haver  to  the  molasses  ei 
Yes;  it  has  a  very  salty  flavor.  In  fact,  moat  of  the  impurit! 
and  that  is  what  retards  thecrystalh/ationof  sui^ar  in  themoi 
will  ana'yio  r>0  per  cent  sui^^r;  so  you  can  Hee  as  a  fattening 
l>est»  and  our  farmer^*,  very  many  of  ttujin,  have  been  leedin 
more  will  feed  it  the  coming  season.  1  think.  Tliere  is  noqu< 
solve^l  that  to  my  own  satis  taction,  and  many  others  of  our  fi 
that  the  molasses  and  i»ulp  are  a  very  impttrtant  foo<l  product 
our  dairy  st^ctions  to  a  very  great  advantage^ 

Q,  Are  you  able  to  get  second-hand  barrels  for  that?— A.  1 
hand  barrels;  yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  it  possible  to  convert  it  into  \ 
looked  that  matter  iipi  thinking  we  might  use  it  in  that  way* 
Government  has  rated  it  as  grain  alcohol  If  we  could  nut  i 
we  could  afford  to  make  it,  but  as  grain  alcohol  we  cotila  not 
and^eliing it  for  *^*\or>  there  was  not  anything  in  it  tons, 
wood  alcohol  for  mechanical  purposes.  But  they  have  rated 
and  it  would  be  subject  to  the  tax  of  $'J.1U  a  gallon.  Very  n 
in  Gennany  is  made  into  ab  ohol,  although  for  the  past  5  3 
much  1  ss  than  formerly,  b^^cause  it  has  been  used  as  a  food  i 

Q,  A'ou  think  the  50  cents  you  have  have  bt^en  selling  the 
value  of  it  as  food?— A*  ho;  I  think  it  is  worth,  to  any  fa 
cows  to  feed,  more  than  §!  a  ton.  In  fact  we  sold  this  year 
of  our  jMilp  for*"»0  cents  a  ton  pnton  the  cars,  and  the  farmer 
to  bring  it  to  his  iiUice, 

ij.  la  it  g  *od  to  make  a  complete  ration?— A.  No,  It  needs 
stock  that  we  have  f  attenetl  tbiB  season  we  fed  ensilage  of  pu 
the  inolflssea,  you  see,  provides  the  gram  ration,  because  I 
analysis  of  about  TjO  per  cent  sugai",  which  in  another  form 
Q  per  cent  potash. 

Q.  Has  beef  practically  fed  on  the  pulp  a  superior  flavor^ 
about  the  tlavor,  but  they  say  it  comes  the  nearest  to  grass  hi 

fet.     They  have  complimented  the  beef  very  highly  a-i  being 
do  not  know  whether  the  flavor  would  be  atfected  or  no 
juicy,  tender  beef,  and  it  would  come  very  near  to  grass  bettf 

Q,  Do  your  fanners  have  any  trouble  in  getting  help  Id 
A.  Yes,  that  is  (kne  of  the  difiiculties  in  growing  large  acrea 
farmers  tell  us  they  can  not  get  help.  Of  course,  if  it  could 
length  of  time  they  conld  get  all  they  wanted,  but  to  empl 
weeks  it  is  difficult  in  some  cases  for  them  to  get  the  help 
work, 

(.J.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  selling  this  pnlp  at  50  cents  a  t< 
comes  from  the  factory?— A.  Yes.  but  it  passes  through  prea 
taken  out  of  it.  Jt  is  very  moiat,  but  the  greater  ]»ortion  o 
out.    It  passes  throngh  a  spiral  ijress  which  takes  out  the  1 
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moist  enough.  It  probably  contaiDB  60  to  70  per  cent  of  moiatttre — [lerhap.-^  not 
more  than  50  per  cent,  but  I  think  it  would  run  froni  30  to  60. 

Q.  When  it  comes  from  the  factory  it  is  IH>  to  U2  pt^r  cent?— A.  Tiie  water  la 
mixed  with  it  then.  We  take  the  juice  from  the  beet  by  diffusion  and  not  Ijy 
pressure,  and  of  course  when  it  comes  from  the  factory  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
water  in  it. 

Q.  Yon  take  part  of  that  water  out  before  you  sell  it  at  r*0  cents  a  ton?— A*  Yes; 
it  passes  through  the  press.  1  have  never  analyzed  the  pulp  to  know  how  much 
moisture  there  is  in  it,  but  I  think  it  would  l>o  in  the  neighborhood  of  GO  per  cent. 
The  one  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  that  the  qneation  of  the  Thelp  the 
farmer  may  be  able  to  get  in  thin  industry  is  going  to  mean  very  much  to  hiiu,  as 
I  am  confident  we  have  the  soil,  climate,  and  conditions  that  will  enable  us  to 
prodnce  every  pound  of  sugar  that  we  consume.  Now,  I  Wiia  aatonishecl  when  I 
first  began  to  look  np  the  quest iou  of  the  sugar  consumption  of  Binghamton.  £ 
looked  np  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  we  consumed  in  Binghamton.  We  have  a 
town  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  and  I  found  that  our  sugar  bill  was  over  ] 

$500,000  each  year;  that  there  went  out  of  Binghamton  every  year  to  pay  for  sugar  '  ' 

over  $500,000.  And  with  our  factory,  thus  far,  we  have  made  something  over 
$100,000  worth  of  sugar  every  year.  If  we  had  three  just  snich  factoric  s  we  could 
not  supply  Binghamton  alone.*  With  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  that 
would  enable  him  to  produce  the  beets  in  the  most  economical  way  our  county 
could  supply  beets  enough  to  provide  the  sugar  which  it  buys.  .  r 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  most  of  the  farmers  in  your  vicinity  native  Ameri-/  f  -" 

cans? — A.  Yes;  and  that  is  not  conducive  to  beet  raising.  ^ 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  Because  they  do  not  like  to  get  down  on  their  knees.    The  *  ' 

most  successful  beet  raisers  we  nave  are  the  foreign  element  that  are  not  afraid  [  ^ 

to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  possible  chance  to  invent  a  machine  *    - 

that  will  do  the  thinning?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  by  hand.    The  row  contains  very  many  more  [   ;; 

beets  than  can  possibly  grow.  We  go  through  with  a  6-inch  hoe  and  cut  them 
out,  leaving  a  little  clump  of  beets,  cutting  out  6  or  7  inches  hetween. 

^  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Couldnot  that  work  be  done  with  a  cultivator?— A.  Yes; 
with  a  great  deal  of  care.  We  have  tried  that  with  a  cultivator  that  cultivates 
4  rows  at  a  time,  and  that  work  to  a  certain  extent  can  be  done  by  cultivation,  ^    , 

hut  it  is  very  particular  work,  more  careful  work  than  the  average  farmer  wil  1  do.  '    ' 

Wefound—Ihadchargeofgrowingsomebeetslast year— thatitwasmore profitable  ^    * 

for  a  man  to  take  the  hoe.    Now,  when  you  have  that  little  clump  of  beets,  whether  l 

it  wa^done  with  the  cultivator  or  the  hoe,  you  have  a  half  dozen  beets  close  ; 

together,  and  the  roots  of  these  little  beets  are  wound  around  each  other.  Some- 
body has  to  put  his  thumb  and  finger  on  the  beet  he  wishes  to  retain  and  pull  up 
the  rest  of  tnem  with  the  other  hand.    That  is  the  particular  part  of  the  work,  '    ; 

and  a  man  has  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  do  it.  '    ;. 

Q.  Is  it  tedious  work?— A.  It  is  not  tedious  or  hard  work,  but  he  can  not  do  it  ^ 

standing  up  or  riding,  and  the  average  man  wants  to  ride. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  He  has  to  move  from  plant  to  plant  on  his  knees? — A.  Yes;  i 

we  hire  boys  or  Italians  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  He  is  practically  on  his  knees  almost  all  the  time? — A.  It  is  not  hard  work,    / 
hut  the  average  farmer  does  not  like  to  do  it.    Why,  you  know  there  is  hardly 
any  machine  to-day  but  the  man  rides. 

So  the  one  thing  1  am  anxious  about,  and  the  one  I  believe  is  of  more  consequence 
than  anything  else,  is  the  help  the  farmer  can  have  in  growing  this  crop— the  j^    ^ 

help  that  he  can  get  in  the  line  of  cultivation,  the  economy  of  cultivation,  and  to 
De  able  to  secure  a  price  that  will  be  remunerative  to  him  until  the  time  comes  ^ 

when  he  can  prodnce  this  crop  for  the  least  money. 

.  9;  ^^y  Mr.  Clarke.  )  This  thinning  process  has  to  be  gone  through  with  once 
in  the  season?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  time  of  year?— A.  We  sow  the  beets  with  us  during  this  month.  Prob- 
?"*ytjii8  year  many  of  them  are  sown  now,  from  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  June;  and  •" 

^?*oout  10  days  after  beets  are  sown— perhaps  2  weeks  after— when  they  are 
aoout  8  or  4  inches  high,  then  we  cut  them  out  with  a  hoe,  and  then  thin  them.  ' 

y*  (By  Mr.  A,  L,  Harrii^.)  You  thin  immediately  after  cutting  out?— A.  Yes. 
Si-  By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  thinning?— A.  I  think  it 
o  ^rpu*®*  y®*^'  about  $6  an  acre  to  thin  them. 

Q  Si®  process  is  going  on  for  a  week  or  2  weeks,  I  suppose?— A.  Yes.  '• 

can  ?^^  bring  in  this  extra  help  from  the  outside  or  find  it  there?— A.  You 
^^^®*  all  the  help  you  want  in  Binghamton.  The  way  I  did  last  year  was  to 
wtaDliah  a  tent  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and,  board  the  help,  and  it  was  a  sort  of 
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picnic  for  the  boys  tu  come  oat  there.    I  could  get  thrwl 
in  tho  tent  »n(l  work  in  the  l>eet  ftelcU,  when»  I  could  hire  < 

home  at  night.  

Q.  Did  you  pay  by  thepiece  or  by  the  day? — A.  By  the  day, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,)  How  lonir  did  they  work?— A,  Ten  hou 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Cosu  er.  )  W hat  waijesj  did  you  have  pay  to  these  ] 
cent6  to"$l.25  a  day. 

Q.  According  to  eftidency?— A.  Yef^;  we  put  them  in  differei 
according  to  work,  and  then  we  charged  them  10  cents  a  meal 
under  the  tent,  of  course.     The  fofid — we  did  not  serve  any^ 
good  wholesome  fooil. 

y.  ^  By  Mr.  A,  L.  Harris,  )  Outside  of  the  thinning,  hO 
can  a  man  till?— A.  Then  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  cnltivatio^ 

y.  How  many  rows  of  beeta  do  you  cultivate  at  a  time?— 4 
vator  to  cultivato  4  rows  at  a  time, '  We  sow  the  beeta  with  i 
rows  at  a  time,  so  the  rows  ure  rigidly  equal  distances  apart,  ai 
paged  exactly  the  same,  so  that  we  have  to  watch  only  1  row,  i 
It  properly  we  are  sure  of  cultivating  the  other  3.  The  firsl 
with  that,  but  after  that  we  run  a  cultivator  which  only  cul 
time.  80  a  man  will  cultivate  Ji  or  4  acres  a  day.  We  cultivate 
in  10  (lays  until  the  leaves  entirely  possess  the  ground — that  ifl 
over.  The  beet  is  a  hardy  plant  and  rapid  grower,  but  it  m' 
early.  One  day's  work  in  the  beginning  of  the  seaflou  13  worth 
the  weedij  have  got  a  start. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clajikp::.)  There  is  no  danger  of  the  destructi 
inaects— 518  the  tobacco  crop  und  some  others?— A,  Not  any. 
ha«  its  enemies  like  other  crops*  but  we  have  not  found  them  y 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  8mytii.  )  Do  j-ou  have  to  rotate  the  landi'— A. 
that  yet.    On  our  fiirm,  wJiich  is  right  near  the  factory — in 
built  upon  it — wo  hafl  20  acres  of  beeta  the  first  year»  and  Ifl 
acres, ^nd  that  included  the  same  1*0  acres  that  we  had  the 
year  we  have  prei>ariHl  TjO  acres,  and  it  inclnde^r  the  same  40  acr 
year.     I  presume  we  are  making  a  mistake.     I  presume  it  cai 
tinuously,  but  I  am  going  to  find  out  how  far  it  can. 

Q.  (By  Mn  A.  L,  Haimus.)  What  kind  of  soil?— A.  Sandy  li 

Cf.  You  would  couiisi tier  the  physical  condition  good?— A.  Y< 
of  it  every  year*  This  year,  fron'i  the  StJU  head  of  stock  we  ha' 
has  gone  on  to  the  land.  I  know  we  are  told,  by  experience 
France,  that  wc  must  not  frrow  beets  continuously  on  farm  la 
it  is  correct;  but  we  umst  learn  Home  things  for  our?ielves,  an< 
ferentconditions— a  different  soil— and  1  am  going  to  determii 
of  beets  1  can  gi*ow  on  the  same  land.  I  know  1  can  growj 
cession  and  just  as  good  the  fit  teen  th  year  as  the  first. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cokuer. ^    How  do  you  do  that  with  cor 
Certainly, 

Q.  Artificial?— A.  Manure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ('lakke.  )  Do  you  use  any  other  fertilizer 
Yes,  we  areapplyingj  in  addition  t<i  that,  aliout  4<K3  pounds  o 
mercial  fertili;^er— per  acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L,  Haiiris.;  Do  you  use  any  potash?— A,  The 
Izer  carricfl  atj  analysis  of  about  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  N  per 
acid,  and  10  per  cent  of  xjotash.  all  available, 

Q.  High  grade?— A.  It  is  high  grade,  very,  1  had  it  preparer 
havetakf  n  this  ])ains  with  our  farmers  in  regard  to  fertilizer: 
may  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  fertilizer  we  were  able  to 
we  have  hough t  the  lertilizer  in  the  spring  and  distributed  it 
tho  crop,  and  taken  itoutof  the  beete  in  the  fall.  We  have  pri 
with  the  seed  and  the  fertilizer,  and  tlit'y  havepaidforit  with  t 

(J.  What  is  the  cost  ot  that  grade  of  fertilixtr?— A.  It  ct^te  $ 

y.  How  many  do  you  apply  to  the  acre^or  rather,  how  mau^ 
tilize  with  a  ton?— A.  That  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  i 
put  on  HOO  pound.s.  but  where  the  land  ia  in  a  high  et^te  of  cult 
a  large  application  of  stable  manure,  it  does  not  require  as  mui 
majority  of  our  farmers  have  use*!  abruit  400  jjounds  to  the  a' ri 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  commercial  fertitizer  in  connection  with  bi 
A.  Yes;  but  where  no  manure  was  ai>plied  they  used  800  ponn< 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cunoer.  )  You  state  that  of  the  40  acres  in  beat 
of  It]         -  •  - 
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raised  beets  the  year  before?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  the  crop  on  that  20  acres  as  good  as  on  the  other  20  acres? — A.  Yes:  l>at 
not  as  good  as  it  was  the  previous  year.  That  we  did  not  attribute  to  the  second 
season  of  growing  beets  on  that  land,  but  to  the  very  extreme  dry  weather. 

Q.  About  what  tonnage  did  you  get  last  year  per  acre?— A.  Between  i  n  and  11. 
The  previous  year  we  got  14  tons,  but  where  we  got  14  tons  it  was,  ia  the  first 
place,  on  the  best  of  land,  and  had  the  best  of  cultivation.  It  is  entirely  possible 
to  gfow  14, 15,  or  even  20  tons  of  sugar  beets  to  the  acre,  but  it  is  not  reasonalile 
to  tell  farmers  that  thejr  can  grow  that  number  of  tons  as  an  average  crop  for  a 
number  of  acres  that  might  be  sown,  for  experience  does  not  prove  it. 

Q.  Tour  idea  is,  as  far  as  land  is  concerned,  that  that  20  acres  raisml  just  &b 
good  beets  as  it  would  have  raised  if  beets  had  not  been  grown  on  it  the  year 
before?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  you  dig  the  beets?— A.  We  have  what  is 
called  a  lifter,  made  on  purpose— made  with  a  beam  similar  to  a  plow,  and  then 
instead  of  the  landside  and  moldboard  of  the  ordinary  plow,  it  divided  after  going 
back  about  2  feet;  on  the  bottom  it  ^oes  out  in  a  circle  in  this  way  [indicatlDg], 
and  arms  go  down  in  this  form  [indicating] ,  and  on  the  ends  there  are  2  sort  of 
spurs,  about  as  large  as  my  finger  and  in  about  that  shape  jiudicatrng]  and  alxmt 
that  distance  apart,  and  the  edge  of  these  is  sharp,  and  that  runs  rig] it  under  the 
beet  and  loosens  it  so  that  a  man  can  take  it  by  hand  and  throw  it  out.  Another 
way,  generally  used,  is  a  subsoil  plow  or  an  ordinary  ditching  plow,  and  some 
have  used  an  ordinary  reversible  plow  and  plow  the  beets  out  with  that*  Then  the 
beets  have  to  be  topped  and  the  tops  have  to  be  cut  off  by  hand.  Now.  one  of  the 
most  important  thmgs  in  the  harvesting  of  beets  is  the  cutting  of  the  crown  o£E 
square  with  the  last  or  bottom  leaf.  That  dotted  line  [indicating]  shows  what  I 
mean -by  cutting  it  off  at  the  base  of  the  lowest  leaf.  The  crown  of  a  beet  con- 
tains a  large  percentage  of  mineral  element,  of  salt,  when  the  beet  is  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  and  it  is  not  that  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  crown  but  it  is  because 
of  this  saJt,  which  not  only  will  not  crystallize  itself,  but  retards  the  crystal- 
lization of  other  sugar  in  the  beet,  and  that  we  must  insist  on  being  cut  o^/ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Where  is  the  topping  done?— A.  In  the  field. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  leaves?- A.  They  may  remain  in  the  field  and  be  plowed 
nnder,  and  as  Professor  Kedzie  told  you  this  morning,  by  returning  the  trow  n  and 
leaf  back  to  the  soil  you  have  returned  more  than  half  of  the  fertility  that  tbo  1  eet 
has  taken  out  in  growing.  But  it  is  an  excellent  food,  also.  Cattle  are  very  fond 
of  it,  indeed,  and  do  remarkably  well  on  it.  It  may  be  fed,  or  it  may  ha  returned 
to  the  soil. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Which  is  the  most  economical?— A.  If  a  person  had 
stock  to  feed  it  to,  might  better  feed  it  and  return  the  product  back  to  the  lot:  but 
in  either  way.  Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  makes  this  remark :  '  *  That 
the  United  States  have  beei.  paying  a  $100,000,000  a  year  for  sunlight.'^  On  the 
same  line  Professor  Kedzie  told  us  this  morning  that  sugar  was  carbon,  and  water, 
and  sunlight.  Sugar  is  partly  carbon,  and  in  taking  the  sugar  product  alone  off 
of  our  fields  we  have  taken  very  little  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  pr>t- 
ash,  which  are  the  true  elements  of  plant  food:  so  that  if  we  return  the  crown  and 
leaves,  as  I  say,  we  have  returned  to  the  soil  half  the  fertility  which  the  crop  has 
taken  out. 

Q.  You  look  upon  the  enterprise  as  an  encouraging  one,  do  you,  at  the  iireeent 
time? — A.  I  do.  I  have  great  confidence,  because,  as  Isaid  here,  I  know  that  there 
is  no  crop  that  is  open  to  the  farmer  to-day  from  which  he  can  realize,  an<l  1x3  Kure 
of  realizing,  the  pav  for  the  labor  that  he  puts  upon  it,  and  a  reasonable  use  for 
the  land  which  he  devotes  to  it,  becanse  his  crop  is  contracted  for  before  ho  puts 
the  seed  in  the  ground,  and  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  get,  and  ho  k  no vvs 
it  ifl  sold.  Now,  the  hardest  thinff  with  the  average  farmer  is,  not  to  grow  the 
crop,  but  to  dispose  of  it  after  he  nas  grown  it.  They  can  grow  wheat  enough, 
produce  com  enough,  butter  and  cheese  enough,  but  the  average  farmer  can  not 
sell  it,  that  is.  can  not  sell  it  at  a  price  to  his  credit.  Now,  with  the  bei^t  crop,  it 
is  sold  before  he  puts  the  beets  in  the  ground,  and  he  knows  what  he  ia  goin«  to 
get,  and  it  is  sold  at  a  price  which ,  if  he  will  produce  it  as  it  can  be  produced .  with 
economy,  it  pays  him  for  his  labor,  and  pays  him  for  the  use  of  the  ground  devoted 
to  it;  and  that  is  my  confidence  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  State  of  New  York,  you  say,  pays  a  cent  a  jiouiid 
bounty?— A.  Cent  a  pound;  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  these  factories  in  New  York? — A.  Only  one  now,  and 
another  is  building.    There  will  be  two  this  summer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  cent  a  pound  on  refined  or  brown  sugar?— A.  No, 
a  cent  a  pound  on  sugar  from  beets  grown  in  the  State  that  polarize  DO  pvr  t  ent: 
and  from  each  day's  product  we  send  a  sample  to  the  State  chemist  in  Albany  and 
the  State  pays  bounty  on  his  analysis. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  M  yours  come  uplo  that  perceDtaj 
grttnulated  t^tig-ar  like  this  will  [>olari?:e  JH),C,  1»9,7,  and  our  brown  i 
tuade  last  y^ar,  pnch  a8  on  tin*  card  there,  wdl  polarize  alxjut  ( 
pro^luct  will  ix>lartze  about  92  or  UH^  so  that  it  all  cornea  above  ili 

Q.  Where  are  those  polariscoplc  testa  of  sunfar  made*:— A*  Jil 
cheinint.  We  Bend  a  sample  every  day  of  each  day's  protluct  to  I 
Thi'  ^  ,.oint8  a  man  to  weigh  snt^arand  select  these  saili 

fact  time  during  the  campaign ,  and  he  selects  Hamples  I 

the  Si..  ■  V  .1*  uiist  and  he  make>)  his  analysis;  then  he  makes  a  rej 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  His  salary  is  paid  by  the  SUite/— A,  No; 

<5.  i  By  Jl  r.  Conger.  )  How  long  ago  was  this  bounty  law  enact 
in  mm  or  18if:. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sma'th.  )  Doeft  he  work  for  the  factory  to  someejcti 
do  thii*  weijjhing?— A.  All  he  does  is  to  wei{;h  the  sugar.  The 
«hall  pay  him  §5  a  day  for  servicee  while  he  is  with  the  factorj^j 
pointee  of  the  State,  and  ia  a  State  officer. 

Q.  (By  IVIr.  Conoekj  It  does  Beem  a  little  strange  that  with  tl 
inducemeTJt  you  have  not  more  factories  estahhshed  there,  ] 
instance,  in  lHi>7,  there  was  such  i\  law  enacted  and  we  had  8  es 
lowinj?  year,  or  the  second  year,  rather.  Can  you  oflfer  any  explai 
this  inducement  in  New  York  that  is  offered  by  the  State,  moref 
been  established?— A.  No;  I  can  not  state  except  from  the  fac 
gTt*at  amount  of  money  to  establiiih  a  beet- sugar  factory,  and  th 
of  tho  attitude  of  thw  farmer  toward  the  industry.  Now,  they  t 
do  with  it  than  anything  else  in  relation  to  the  i natter, 

Q.  Have  there  been  some  failureji  in  attempts  to  establish  the  ; 
York  State?— A.  There  have  been  no  failures  in  attempts  to  e&i 
was  the  lirst  factory  that  was  estal)H8hed, 

Q.  Was  that  a  succe«9?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  mad 
first  2  years,  l)nt  they  have  stopped  nnw»  liecauj'e  Rome  went  1 
bought  a  plant  there.  That  remained  in  operation  I  do  eot  knoi 
capable  ot  reducmg  about  perhaps  V2~}  tona  of  beets  per  day,  nn< 
large  part  of  tbtir  acreage  from  Wayne  (  ounty:  and  at  Lyons, ' 
in  Wayne  County,  they  oriranizerl  a  company  this  spring,  and  i 
building  now,  Imt  their  building  is  l^eing  built  for  a  HOiMon  plai 
tlje  contrncts  that  f cirni*  rly  hnd  gone  to  Home,  and  Rome  has  quit 
she  lost  any  money  or  not,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that, 
about  thin,  except  that  I  know  she  is  not  going  to  make  sugar  th 
theL3'on»  people  claim  they  have  the  contracts;  in  fact,  I  knowtl 
I  have  been  on  tlie  groutnl— the  contracts  that  Rome  bad  the  lasl 
have  not  been  there,  but  I  sent  a  man  there  to  see  about  the  acre 

Q.  ( Mr.  A.  L.  H  arris,  )  W  hat  kintl  of  mach mery  was  this  in  tb 
A.  It  was  very  nnsatisfaf'tnry.  Well,  i  can  give  you  tbis^  whic 
just  the  contlition  ejcaclly.  They  had  last  year  y.ono  tons  of  b 
1U5  days  in  working  nt*  'J, 000  tons,  Our  factory  had  m,000  tons  I 
Biad  wo  Bent  some  of  our  hely*  to  Rome  to  help  tfieni  out.  I  think 
tunate  year  for  them.  Then  i  think  thi^t  Rome,  too,  only  got— 1 1 
got  anywhere  neir  the  amonnt  of  sugar  from  the  beetii  they  ou 
Ah  I  say,  we  got  11.07  per  cent  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  beets,  about 
RtmiM  did  not  get  anywhere  near  thut. 

i^.  Waa  the  trouble  w^ith  machinery? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  that  machinery  in  the  Rome  fi^ 
manufacture?— A.  No.  "" 

(^.  Is  the  machinery  in  yours  American?— A.  It  is  both  ] 
We  boti,L^ht  prirt  oi'  it  in  France  and  f»art  here. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A .  Tj.  H a Jiuis. )  How  many  men  do  you  employ  durii 
A.  Wdi,  in  the  factory  alone  we  employ  about  !>')  men,  and  uuli 
in  the  work  outside  about  I'JO. 

(^.  Do  any  of  these  men  raise  beets? — A,  Yes,  some  of  the  farme 
the  factory  farm  some,  but  the  majority  of  them  do  not. 

Q.  Could  they  get  employment  that  way  the  year  round?— A,  ^ 
prepared  here  somethin^jf  along  the  line  of  manufacturing,  I  do  n 
It  comes  in  line  with  what  yoti  want.  Here  is  our  report  for  189 
to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  and  1  think  from  the  experience  W4 
this  a  luntry.  therein  not  any  question  l)ut  what  you  can  make  sag 
eo.st  with  a  'lOO-ton  factory,'  That  is,  I  think  that  sugar  can  be  t 
pound  where  500  ttms  of  beets  are  workecl  each  (lay  than  any  I 
that.     You  have  got  office  expenses,  superintendent's  expena 
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certain  fixed  expenses  which  every  factory  carries  that  are  not  any  more  in  a  500- 
ton  plant  than  a  300,  and  we  shall  increase  the  capacity  of  our  factory  this  year, 
part  of  it,  and  next  year  we  expect  to  imt  the  rest  of  it  up,  and  make  a  500-ton 
plant  on  that  ground,  for  that  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  capacity  do  you  call  the  plant  now?— A.  We  say 
250;  it  is  rated  300.  We  can  not  run  300  and  run  it  everv  day;  we  can  run 
ahout  250. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  May  I  inquire  what  the  cost  of  a  500-ton  plant  is?— 
A.  It  would  cost  about  $500,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  machinery  you  import  from  France— do  you  have  to 
pay  a  dnty  on  it?— A.  Yes;  45  per  cent. 

Q.  Was  the  machinery  for  the  sugar-beet  industry  made  in  this  country  previous 
to  that  time?— A.  It  was;  that  is,  most  of  it  was.  We  thought  we  could  procure 
this  to  a  better  advantage  there,  and  be  sure  of  getting  it,  than  we  could  to  pro- 
cure it  here.  The  centrifugals,  granulators,  boilers,  pumps,  and  things  of  that 
kind  we  bought  here;  part  of  it  we  bought  over  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  machinery  that  you  bought  in  France  manu- 
factured in  this  country?— A.  Yes;  a  factory  can  be  equipped  in  this  country 
throughout. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Can  it  be  equipi)ed  with  as  good  machinery  as  you  bought 
in  France?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  machinery  in  this  country  is  really  better  than  that  made 
in  France?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be  subject  to  the  manufacturer.  There 
are  some  manufacturers  in  this  country  that  have  been  making  as  good  machinery 
as  can  be  made  in  France,  but  1  know  of  some  lawsuits  they  have  in  Michigan  now 
in  relation  to  machinery  put  up  there  by  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  it 
will  be  a  very  serious  matter  before  they  get  through  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Youwerespeakingwhollyof  sugar  machinery?— A.  Yes. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  at  all  but  what  there  are  manufacturers  in  this  country 
who  will  manufacture  and  are  manufacturing  just  as  good  machineiy  as  we  get 
abroad,  and  there  are  manufacturers  abroad— that  factory  that  was  spoken  of  this 
morning,  put  up  by  a  G^erman  concern,  got  in  trouble— but  there  are  other  German 
concerns  that  make  just  as  good  machinery  as  they  do  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
the  machinery  as  much  as  it  is  the  manufacturer,  and  machinery  can  be  manufac- 
•  tured  and  is  manuiactured  in  this  countrv  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  of  that  machinery  used  by  that 
company  in  Michigan  was  (3rerman-made?— A.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  At  any 
rate  there  was  some  machinery  put  in  factories  there  that  was  put  in  by  Chicago 
concerns  that  had  to  be  taken  out  and  changed. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  while  the  machinery  was  put  in  by  an  American  firm,  p 

it  was  all  made  in  Germany? — A.  All  made  in  Germany— I  have  not  any  definite  j} 

knowledge  of  things  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Just  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  business? — A. 
Yes.  What  I  am  saying  of  our  factory,  of  course,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of. 
I  think  I  have  given  all  the  facts  I  have  here  on  this  paper. 

.Q-  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  much  Jess  would  it  cost  to  equip  a  factory  if  you 
did  no  refining? — A.  Very  little.  The  difference  between  granulated  sugar  and 
raw  sugar  is  simply  the  diflference  of  passing  the  sugar  through  a  granulator, 
which  makes  but  very  little  difference  indeed.  It  simply  dries  it,  that  is  all.  The 
raw  sugar,  as  we  sold  it  this  year,  was  sold  as  it  came  from  the  centrifugals. 
That  is  where  we  threw  the  molasses  out  of  the  sugar.  The  only  other  process  is 
the  granulator;  it  passes  through  the  granulator,  where  it  driesit;  but  in  making 
firranulated  sugar  we  have  to  wash  it  in  the  centrifugal,  being  sure  to  get  all  the 
color  of  molasses  out  of  it,  so  that  when  it  is  dry  it  will  be  entirely  white,  while 
with  the  brown  sugar  we  do  not  have  to  be  as  careful  about  that;  but  the  differ- 
ence in  refined  sugar  and  raw  sugar,  as  far  as  the  manufacture  is  concerned,  is 
very  little  indeed. 

Q-  It  pays,  then,  to  bo  equipped  for  refining?— A.  Certainly.  We  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  or  any  trust,  because  it  is  only  a 
DMitter  of  having  a  little  belt  and  refining  our  sugar  or  selling  it  raw.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  business  with  us— which  we  could  get  the  most  out  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Sugar  sold  unrefined  is  heavier?  A.  Heavier.  It  is  just 
hke  very  light  brown  sugar  that  used  to  be  sold  in  our  grocery  stores,  but  little  of 
Jt  sold  now;  but  when  we  can  sell,  it  matters  not  whether  to  a  trust  or  any  other 
JBan  who  wants  to  buy  our  sugar  at  less  than  half  a  cent  difference  between 
granulated  price  and  refined  price,  they  will  get  it,  if  they  can  pay  us  for  it. 

V-  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  does  your  soil  and  climate  compare  with  the  soil 
and  climate  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  New  England  and  the  White 
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^\y^(ir?—A.  I  think  it  is  but  very  little  different*  Yoii  tuAy  liavi 
we  hjive,  &n*\  yoii  can  not  |<row  IjphIs  on  f^tony  p^UDiL  ^  on  ci 
is  too  exi>eDfiivo  for  cultivation.  But  yoor  sail  which  is  free  fr<^ 
adaijtrd  to  it  an  onrs,  The  trouble  with  that  country  is  that  thi 
beet  i\cns  to  the  s^iuaro  iiiile;  it  lakea  in  too  much  '       ^ 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  A.  L.  Ha  Rills.  I  How  many  acres  do  lata 

to  supply  your  mills  when  you  increase  the  capacitv  ,  ^    .;    .oas?i 

O.  You  mean  IJXK)  acres  in  Ueets  each  year?— A*  Yes» 

Q.  Tbeu,  with  the  rt'^t  it  will  reiuire^  of  course,  an  addition c 
A.  V'ea-.  ought  to  have  at  least  12,000  acres. 

Q.  Now,  your  own  calculation  of  $'M)  an  acre  sb  the  cost  of  nua 
coarse  doesnot  include  owning  the  land?— A.  No;  I  am  only  fe 
labor*  cost  of  feed,  and  fertili::er. 

ij.  What  is  the  rental  value  of  lieet  land?— A.  The  rental  vali 
Bection  would  be  about  slO  an  acre— that  is^  I  thmk  that  land  siii 
beet**,  that  which  oui^ht  to  b-j  put  to  beet«,  would  bo  worth  ^10  ( 
a  man  conld  rent  a  g(X)d  deal  of  it  at  that  price,  1  think  that  w 
pric^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conner.)  What  would  it  be  worth  an  acre  to  ba^ 
buy  it  in  connection  with  farms*  you  mean,  or  bnv  it  separate!] 
all  laid  out.  Most  of  them  run  from  the  river  Imck,  ond  it  takei 
flats,  au<l  included  in  each  farm  is  also  part  of  a  hill  or  uplam 
valuable  as  flat  land.  That  land  would  be  worth,  I  think,  §10( 
the  land,  1  iuean»  wh^ch  would  be  suitable  to  grow  beets. 

Qt  ( By  Mr.  A,  L.  HARitts. )  To  encourage  th-tt  the  State  of  Ne 
a  hounty.  Do  yon  think  that  has  been  nece*^sary  lo  encourage  t 
It  has;  yes.  Thia  -iO^>ton  plant  at  Lyons  would  not  have  bee 
that.  I  do  not  think  our  factory  would  have  l>een  built  if  x 
bounty  law  was  passed  before  our  compiny  was  organised. 

Q.  ("Uy  Mr,  C< >Nu  er.  )  la  there  any  limit  as  to  time  in  that  boi 
wordH,  doe-lit  continue  indefinitely? — A,  No;  e.\cept  this:  When 
passed,  it  provided  that  bounty  should  bo  paid  at  least  5  years, 
to  5  years,  but  virtually  committed  the  legislature  to  5  years' 
the  approiiriation  hnd  to  be  made  every  year.  There  has  l>eei; 
retract  from  that  position  by  the  New  York  legislature. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smvtil  )  What  does  it  cost  New  York  State  in  d< 
A.  They  appropriated  thts  year  $'iO,000,  and  there  \vm  $tO,0<K)  i 
first  year  they  appropriated' $,;?  »jX)0.  Last  year  they  appropriate 
I  niu'not  ciuite  Buro  al»out  th^it. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  ConTcKr. )  Dtd  tliose  who  supported  the  bmmty  fei 
might  be  raised? — A,  I  do  not  think  the  industry  should  be  fo6t< 
Now,  my  judgment  is  this:  If  the  l>ounty  in  our  8tate— you  se< 
farmer,  because  we  would  not  pay  S-j  a  ton  for  all  beeta  if  w© 
bounty.  Now,  with  ns  the  object  and  the  intention  of  the  bou 
farmers. 

Q.  ( By  Mr,  Smytii.  )  The  law  compels  you  to  pay  the  $.'>?-*A, 
not  tal^e  any  beets  of  any  kind  at  a  price  leas  than  $.^i  a  ton  and  n 
Now,  where  I  think  the  I  ounty  ought  to  go  is  to  assist  the  farmt 
put  compet-f^ut  men  in  the  fie  hi  and  show  him  how  to  cultivate 
to  produce  it  at  its  least  and  minimum  cost,  I  hen  the  industry  is 
cttuntry.  Now,  the  factory  end  of  it  will  take  care  of  itaelf  I 
produt  G  the  beets. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke,  )  Is  not  the  Rtate  board  of  agricultnre  gi 
tion  to  in<?truction  of  farmers  in  thia  respect?— A,  Yes;  our  Sta 
and  other  ^States  have  done  nobly  in  that  respect:  bnt  it  waiits 
to  publitsh  pamphlets,  Imt  it  wants  someone  to  go  right  in  th 
wdiat  lU\  Wiley  f^aid  h  *  was  doing  wuh  the  drill  and  sliow  then: 
pat  tho  right  nmouTit  of  seed  in  the  grtmiid;  bat  the  average  fai 
that  is  published  for  bini  to  read,  and  he  don't  follow  all  he  real 

Q,  You  thin Ic  it  would  help  the  State  to  employ  men  in  the  s 
tion— say.  1  man  for  each  factory— to  instruct  the  farmers?— i 
in  our  State  now,  Sevt  nty-live  hundred  dollars  is  fipproi)riated 
fund  to  pay  for  men  to  go  among  the  farmers  and  instruct  then 

Q.  {By  Mr.  OjN'okr.)  Do  they  take  to  that  instmution  kind 
kindly,  indeed;  and  they  are  glad  to  see  the  man,  provided  he 
tell  them  more  than  they  already  know.    Now,  that  is  the  very  c 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke,  )  How  are  the  men  selected—  by  the  civi 
tion?— A*  They  are  »elet^teti  by  the  civd-servico  examination. 

Q*  Have  the  selections  gene'raliy  been  fortunate?  —A,  Most  oi 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  those  men  at  the  call  of  the  farmers?  Can  they  invite 
tiiem  to  come,  and  send  for  them?— A.  The  factory  gives  them  a  list  of  the  growers, 
and  they  go  to  them  and  report  to  the  State  auditor  at  Albany  and  report  to  ns. 

Q.  So  they  visit  each  farmer?— A.  Yes.  They  visit  him  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  season.  Now,  the  farmer  will  take  a  good  deal  better  care  of  his  crop  if  he 
knows  somebody  is  going  to  come  around  to  look  at  it,  and  if  he  knows  he  is  brought 
in  comparison  with  his  neighbor  it  is  an  incentive  and  inducement  for  him  to  take 
care  of  ihat  crop  and  have  it  compare  favorably  with  others.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  we  have  got.  The  iirst  ;^ear  we  employed  4  men  ourselves  and  kept  them 
in  the  field  all  summer  to  do  this  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  had  a 
record  giving  the  man's  name,  the  number  of  acres,  the  post-ofQce  address,  the  kind 
of  soil,  the  kind  of  fertilizer  used,  how  applied,  when  applied,  and  analysis  of  the 
beet,  and  his  yield,  which  gave  us  a  history  of  every  man's  crop.  We  did  not  get 
this  from  the  man  himself,  but  from  the  man  we  sent  to  his  field.  That  we  have 
on  record,  which  tells  us  and  enables  us  to  tell  the  farmer  the  kind  of  soil  that  will 

E reduce  the  best  beet,  the  kind  of  cultivation  best  adapted,  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
e  needs  most,  and  we  are  giving  him  that  all  the  time.    That  is  our  business. 
Now,  we  want  the  farmer  to  help. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  nold  meetings  in  the  nature  of  farmers'  institutes 
and  discuss  the  question? — A.  Yes,  we  are  doing  that  constantly  m  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  the  man  that  needs  the  help  in  this  matter,  and  must  have  the  help  to 
make  this  a  success,  is  the  farmer.  The  United  States  is  going  to  produce  its 
sugar.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  it  takes  it  up  now  and  goes  on  with  this 
matter,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  some  years  before  the  farmer  gets  the  educa- 
tion which  he  must  have  if  he  is  going  to  grow  sugar  beets  successfully.  Now, 
it  is  just  as  I  said,  the  man  who  produces  and  who  is  most  saving  to  grow  beets  is 
the  foreigner.  The  average  American  would  rather  ride,  wants  a  cultivator  or 
plow  or  something  he  can  use  that  he  can  ride. 

Now,  I  very  much  hope  that  the  State  of  Michigan  is  not  going  to  be  any  worse 
off  on  account  of  the  number  of  factories  she  has  got.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
indeed  if  there  were  any  factories  there  that  were  not  going  to  get  enou^li  beets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  of  anything  further?— A.  Well,  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  give  you  all  the  information  I  have,  and  the  information  from 
our  experience  in  this  matter,  that  you  may  be  able  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  and 
the  wise  thing  to  do  in  regard  to  fostering  this  industry,  because  to  me,  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  American  farmer  to-day;  that  there  is  no 
crop  that  is  open  to  him;  there  is  no  business  on  which  he  can  la;^  his  hand  that 
means  as  much  to  him  as  the  beet-sugar  industry  does.  I  believe  it  will  do  more 
toward  lifting  up  agriculture,  if  rightly  put  on  its  feet,  than  anything  else. 
That  1  believe,  and  I  believe  it  to  the  extent  that  I  have  been  willing  to  stake  a 
good  deal  on  it,  and  I  believe  that  it  only  needs  just  the  help  that  I  believe  you  are 
seeking  to  s^ive  it  in  order  to  have  that  accomplished.  I  am  confident,  and  I  am 
sure  from  the  results  we  have  already  had  and  the  experience  with  which  we  are 
meeting,  that  the  farmer  must  have  encouragement,  he  must  have  help,  he  must 
be  educated  in  order  to  produce  this  crop  at  a  cost  that  will  enable  him  to  desire 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land  that  would 
go  into  beet  culture  necessary  to  supply  the  United  States  with  sugar?— A.  Yes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  that  correct  or  not,  but  when  I  was  looking  up  the 
question  of  establishing  a  factory  in  Bingham  ton  I  went  into  all  of  those  questions; 
in  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  sugar  we  consume,  and  my  estimate  then  was 
that  it  would  take  over  a  million  acres  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  United  States 
to  produce  the  sugar  that  was  necessary — that  we  are  now  consuming. 

Q.  That  would  take  that  number  of  acres  then  out  of A.  (Interrupting). 

Competition  of  some  other  lines,  and  it  would  leave  at  home  the  money  which  we 
are  now  sending  away  from  home,  and^would  give  employment  to  the  people  who 
are  now  asking  for  employment  and  anxious  to  get  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  farmer  outside  of  the  beet-growing  belt  is  inter- 
ested also? — A.  Just  as  much  as  the  one  in  it,  because  the  man  on  the  upland  who 
has  no  beet  land  to  grow,  has  not  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes,  bushels  of  corn, 
and  bushels  of  wheat,  to  come  in  competition  with;  he  is  in  better  position  than 
he  is  if  his  neighbor  in  the  flat  country  could  grow  these  products  at  less  cost  than 
he  can  grow  them,  and  has  got  them  to  put  on  the  market  against  him.  Now,  we 
have  the  land  and  an  abundance  of  it;  we  have  the  labor;  we  have  the  soil;  we 
have  the  climate,  and  why  should  not  we  produce  our  sugar  beet?  I  know  of  no 
reasonable  answer. 

.,  Q-  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  far  can  you  afford  to  haul  beets?— A.  We  haul 
them  from  75  to  100  miles. 

Q.  Then  it  would  pay  the  farmer  who  has  a  small  area  of  his  farm,  even  an 
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acre  or  two»  to  grow  that  kind  of  beets?— A.  Certainly.  Now  it  does  not  mean 
the  keeping  of  one  leas  cow  or  the  product  of  one  less  pound  of  bntter.  It  does 
mean  the  prodacing  of  less  prod  arts  of  other  kinds,  but  here  we  are  producing  i 
ftMjil  that  goes  hwck  t<»  BUfipIy  the  place  of  those.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in 
thk  eoiiutry  to-day  is  abotU  8«)  pounds  per  capita  and  increasing  every  year,  and 
three- Sfthfj'of  all  the  HU^ar  wo  are  now  consuming  is  beet  sugar. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  profits  of  beet  growing  compare  with  the  profits  of 
tobacco  I  ulturev— A.  The  profits  of  tobacco  culture  for  the  past  two  years  have 
been  better  thau  this.  We  have  realized  more  per  acre  from  tobacco  than  beett, 
because  we  have  had  that  in  a  section  where  it  came  in  direct  competition;  bnt 
the  price  of  tobacco  has  been  ^exceptionably  high,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
instances  I  know  of  where  the  crop  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  hail. 

Q.  This  condition  vou  regard  na  abnormal  owing  to  the  results  of  the  Spanidi 
war,  I  suppose?— A,  f  do.  It  comes  more  directly  in  competition  with  cabbage 
and  potatoes  and  crops  of  that  kind,  and  with  the  grains,  and  the  cabbage  has 
been  higher  than  I  have  known  it  for  the  last  two  years,  and  yet  we  have  a  great 
many  acren  devoted  thi^  year  to  beets  that  were  formerly  devoted  to  cabbase. 

Q.  Iti  cabbjige  a  »ure  crop?— A,  If  plenty  of  fertility  is  applied  to  the  soil,  it  is; 
but  it  is  a  very  iinrertain  crop  as  far  as  the  price  is  concernea.  But  here  is  a  crop 
that  is  8ol<1,  and  the  price  ia  fixed  befcre  it  is  planted.  The  farmer  knows  what 
he  is  ^oing  to  do;  he  ims  not  got  to  store  it;  he  hauls  it  immediately  from  his  field 
to  the  railroad  or  factory,  and  it  is  disposed  of.  What  other  crop  is  open  to  him 
with  which  he  can  do  that? 

q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Harrls.)  How  long  will  that  condition  last?— A.  Well,  I  hate 
no  fear  in  my  time  of  our  being  able  to  produce  the  amount  of  sugar  we  are  con- 
itiming.    I  have  not  any  fear  of  it  at  all.    I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  it. 

(^  Testimony  closed. ) 
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The  commiasion  met  at  10.18  a.  m. ,  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris  presiding,  Mr.  Clinton  D. 
Smith,  director  of  the  Agricaltnral  Experiment  Station,  Lansing,  Mich.,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  l»eiiig  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoku.)  You  may  state  your  full  name  and  poet-ofiSce  address?— 
A,  Clinton  D.  Smith:  Affricultnral  (Jollege. 

Q.  And  your  oceupation?— A.  I  am  director  of  the  experiment  station  and 
Buperm  ten  dent  of  the  Michigan  Fanners'  institutes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  those  positions? — A.  I  have  been  director  of  the 
experiiuent  utatiou  since  July;  18vr4,  and  superintendent  of  institutes  for  one  year. 

Q.  Ill  the  perfonuiiuce  of  your  duties  at  the  agricultural  college  you  have  had 
considerable  to  do,  as  we  understand,  with  the  industry  of  raising  sugar  beets  and 
in  the  mtinufacture of  sugar  theit^rrom? — A.  Yes, 

y.  Yoii  may,  if  you  will,  then,  in  your  own  way,  stato  to  the  commission  any 
inforniatio!!  that  you  may  have  that  may  be  of  interest  and  use  to  ns.  If  you 
havp  a  paper,  30U  may  read  that?— A.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  my  relation  to  the 
work:  Having  been  in  Nebraska  at  the  time  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beets  had  its  itieeption  at  Grand  Inland,  and  having  studied  the  matter  there,  as 
the  Ya^i^^uH  forces  began  tiii?ir  work  to  create  factories  in  Michigan,  I  was  called 
upon  by  the  promoters  of  those  factories  to  visit  the  places  where  the  factories 
were  about  to  l>e  organized  to  givo  advice;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  was  called 
upon  to  talk  to  the  farmers  in  regard  to  the  method  of  growing  beets.  As  stated 
in  the  paper,  I  made  soineihiog  like  50  of  those  addresses  last  spring.  I  also  vis- 
ited all  the  places  where  factories  have  originated  in  the  State>.as  at  Caro  and 
Rochester,  and  talked  with  the  people  both  before,  at  the  time  of,  and  after  the 
contracts  were  let. 

y.  In  referring  to  contracts,  do  you  mean  contracts  with  farmers  for  beets  or 
for  the  luiihling  of  plants? — A,  1  refer  to  the  contracts  between  the  owners  of 
plants  and  the  people  who  built  them.  As  director  of  the  experiment  station,  I 
hail  also  to  write  the  bulletins,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Kedzie,  and  pubbsh 
them,  relating  to  the  industry  in  the  State. 

\^,  You  have  a  paper  jircpared? — A.  Yes, 
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Q.  You  may  read  it. — A.  I  ask  the  privilege  to  modify  and  comment  and  other- 
wise, if  the  commission  please. 
Q.  Yon  may  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so.     (The  witness  reading:) 

"THB  BELATION  OF  THE    MANUFACTURE    OF   BEET  SUGAR  TO  FARMERS  AND    THE 
LABORING  CLASSES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

'*A8  early  as  1890  and  1891  the  experiment  station  of  the  Michigan  Agricnltnral 
College  had  distributed  sngar-beet  seed,  which  it  had  imported  directly  from 
Germany,  among  farmers  scattered  well  over  the  State.  The  analysis  of  the  beets 
had  shown  that  roots  containing  a  higher  per  cent  of  sugar  wonld  be  grown  in  ^1 
parts  of  the  State  soath  of  the  line  drawn  east  and  west  through  the  southern 
Donndariee  of  Manistee  and  Iosco  counties.  After  that  time  and  up  to  the  begin - 
ing  of  1897  there  had  been  frequent  failures  in  the  wheat  crops  and  in  the  fruit 
crop  alon^  the  western  borders  of  the  State,  two  of  the  principal  sources  of  income 
to  the  agriculturists.  Owing  to  droughts  and  the  depredation  of  insects  the  clover 
crop  had  partially  or,  in  some  sections,  wholly  failed.  There  was,  for  these  reasons, 
an  active  demand  among  farmers  for  some  new  crop  that  should  be  profitable. 

**The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  to  the  Michigan  experi- 
ment station  earlv  in  1897  a  considerable  amount  of  beet  seed,  which  it  was  my 
duty  to  judiciously  distribute  to  still  further  determine  the  best  localities  for 
growing  beets  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  seed  was  distributed,  and  the  results 
of  the  analyses  of  the  product  of  the  various  counties  are  reported  on  page  149  of 
Bulletin  150  of  the  Michigan  experiment  station,  as  follows: 

"RESULTS  BY  COUNTIES, 

''In  order  to  present  the  results  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  Table  II  is 
inserted,  giving  the  number  of  samples  sent  to  the  station  from  each  county,  the 
average  per  cent  of  sugar  and  coefficient  of  purity  of  ail  samples  sent,  and  a  cor- 
rected taole  in  which  the  samples  grown  on  the  wrong  kind  of  soil,  or  with  poor 
seed,  are  omitted.  Seed  was  distributed  in  68  counties  and  from  the  table  below 
it  will  be  seen  that  samples  have  been  received  from  64  of  them.  The  average  per 
cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets  of  the  whole  State,  when  grown  on  the  proper  kind  of 
Boil  and  from  the  right  kind  of  seed,  is  16.40,  and  the  coefficient  of  purity  is  84. 
This  coefficient  of  purity  signifies  that  of  the  whole  amount  of  materials  in  solu- 
tion in  the  sap  of  tne  beiet,  84  per  cent  is  sugar  and  only  16  per  cent  is  gummy, 
saline,  or  nonsaccharine  matter.  An  avera^  of  16.40  per  cent  of  sugar  for  the 
whole  State,  far  exceeding  the  best  districts  m  France  and  Germany,  is  both  sur- 
prifliiig  and  gratifying. 

Table  II. — Results  by  counties. 
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ing  the  analysis  of  beets  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State  in  the  several  years 
of  1897.  1898,  and  1899.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  this  because  it  is 
not  in  my  paper,  and  because  of  the  very  evident  and  important  decline  in  the 
per  cent  of  sngar  in  the  beets  from  the  years  1897  to  1899,  inclusive.  I  wish  the 
commission  to  understand  that  this  decline  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the 
year  1897  we  examined  a  great  many  samples  of  beets  from  over  the  State,  and 
the  beets  were  very  carefully  selected,  and  to  the  station  there  were  sent  beets  of 
only  small  size  and  typical  in  shape,  with  the  result  that  the  analysis  shows  a  very 
high  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  1898  the  plots  were  grown  in  areas  from  one-quarter 
of  an  acre  to  an  acre,  and  average  specimens  were  sent  and  marked,  which  is 
equally  true  of  the  product  of  1899,  consequently  the  results  of  these  years  are 
based  upon  the  average  specimens,  while  the  results  of  1897  were  based  on  selected 
specimens.    This  table  further  demonstrates 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Conger  interrupting.)  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  mention  at 
this  point,  I  think,  some  of  the  average  yields  per  acre  to  which  you  refer  in  that 
bulletin,  as,  we  will  probably  not  want  to  embody  the  bulletin  in  the  testimony. 

The  Witness.  The  yields  to  which  I  refer  are  all  excessive  yields  reported  in  that 
bulletin.  For  instance,  a  yield  of  90  tons  to  the  acre  is  reported,  an  amount  so 
immense  as  to  be  grotesque,  and  let  me  say  further,  that  the  report  of  these  exces- 
sive yields  has  done  incalculable  damage  to  the  industry  in  the  State. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  average  yield  per 
acre  for  land  devoted  to  raising  beets  in  Michigan  in  1898  and  1899?— A.  1  can  not 
speak  with  any  degree  of  positiveness  about  1898  except  to  say  that  the  yield  was 
a  great  deal  larger  relatively  in  1898  than  1899.  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place 
the  season  was  vastly  more  favorable,  and  in  the  second  place  the  major  part  of 
the  yields  were  confined  to  areas  specially  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  beets, 
namely,  the  Saginaw  Valley;  I  judge  in  1898  it  was  about  10}  to  11  tons  per  acre. 

Q.  How  much  in  1899?— A.  To  the  acres  harvested  the  vield  in  1899  was  about 
6|  to  7  tons;  of  the  acres  sown  not  to  exceed  4^,  and  possibly  not  to  exceed  4,  there 
being  a  large  number  of  acres  sown  in  1899  that  were  never  harvested. 

Q.  The  principal  reasons  for  that  were  weather  conditions?— A.  Two  principal 
reasons ;  weather  conditions  and  the  fact  that  beets  were  put  upon  land  illy  adapted 
to  them.  I  refer  now  especially  to  the  very  sandy  land,  such  as  is  found  north 
and  west  of  Holland  and  east  of  Caro  or  east  of  Rochester.  Those  are  the  2  chief 
elements  in  the  small  yield.     ( Reading : ) 

*'  Beet  seed  was  distributed  again  in  1898,  and  later  in  1899,  to  selected  farmers 
widelv  scattered  over  the  State.  In  both  these  years  the  beets  were  grown  in 
plots  larger  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each.  The  results  of  the  work  for  the  three 
years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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"There  has  been  much  excitement  iu  all  parts  of  the  State  in  ] 

industry,  atid  it  has  been  mv  duty  aa  director  of  the  station  to  a 

every  county  Booth  of  a  line  drawn  en»t  and  west  through  the 

^1 

Manistee  County  on  the  (juefitiori  of  beet  raising,  explaining  f 

soil  conditions  requisite*  the  amount  of  labor  involved,  the  cos 

the  possible  yields.     The  attitude  of  the  speaker  was  couservati 

to  quiet  the  excitement  than  to  increase  it.     Fiftv  such  addreBS 
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*'lfcmn9t  be  retuvmbered  in  this  cuunection  that  the  agric€ 
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of  the  great  railroaa  cotiipanies  owning  lauds  in  the  Vnit(*d  Sta 
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and  States  adjohinig,  have  tiiicceeded,  through  the  activity  of  i 
ble  (?)  agents  at  various  points  in  the  State,  in  securing  a  large 
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— ^-           culturists  westward.    There  exists  in  Michigan  today  an  org 
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department  which,  by  tiystematie  work,  including  the  distribi 

and  personal  solicitation,  ha^s  succeeded  since  the  beginning  c 
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securing  the  migration  from  Michigan  of  several  hundred  peo| 

li'l 

and  laboring  men.    The  Hgnificauce  of  thiH  fact,  in  connectioi 

but  irrevocable  western  movement  of  the  cirst  of  the  wave  of  i 

111 

tnral  financial  HUtcess,  can  not  be  overestimaJed/' 
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^    The  bearing  ot  that  fact  upon  sngar-beet  raising  can  tio^M 
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please,  over  in  Shiawassee  County  sXonfi  there  has  gone  at  one  time  one  train 
load  and  at  another  time  a  considerable  nnmber  of  laboring  men,  rendering  the 
problem  of  securing  sufficient  help  a  very  serious  one.  The  Canadian  government 
maintains  a  general  agent  who  has  charge  of  special  agents  through  the  State  and 
is  securing  by  all  sorts  of  representations,  mostly  true,  I  hope,  the  migration  of 
Michigan  citizens  to  the  great  Canadian  northwest. 

S.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  that  take  your  best  labor  element?— A.  Yes 
no.  It  takes  the  farmers  who  have  rented  land  heretofore  or  worked  land  on 
shares  largely,  and  we  think  it  has  taken  also  the  men  and  families  who  worked 
upon  the  farms.  Their  ergenaoB  through  to  the  northwest  are  paid  by  the  rail- 
road, I  believe,  although  I  am  not  too  positive  upon  that  point,  and  they  are  put 
down  in  the  northwest  free  of  charge,  a  movement  which  we  greatly  deplore. 
(Continues  reading.) 

''The  larmers  ofthe  State  are  for  the  most  part  native-bom  American  citizens, 
accustomed  to  the  growing  of  the  cereals  and  not  to  the  system  of  agriculture  in 
which  the  application  of  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  a  small  area  is  involved;  but 
repeated  failures  of  accustomed  crops  had  made  them  ready  to  welcome  any  new 
one  that  gave  promise  of  adequate  financial  returns  for  labor  expended  upon  it. 

**  While  the  surface  of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  covered  to  a  great  depth  with  a 
glacial  drift,  so  that  areas  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand  succeed  each  other  in  inextri- 
cable confusion,  still  certain  areas  have  well-marked  soil  characteristics.  The 
broad  alluvial  Saginaw  Valley,  in  which  are  located  the  3  factories  at  Bay  City,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  promising  section  of  the  State  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
beet  grower.  The  water  table  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  The  soil,  while 
rich  in  organic  matter,  has  still  an  abundance  of  constituents.  It  is  friable  and 
easily  penetrated  by  the  growing  roots,  resembling  somewhat  in  physical  makeup 
water-holding  capacity,  and  relation  to  the  water  table  the  valley  of  the  Platte  in 
Nebraska.  Moreover,  the  area  having  once  been  the  bottom  of  a  broad  lake  or 
river,  the  surface  is  almost  or  quite  level.  Much  of  the  land,  since  given  over  to 
beet  growing,  was  formerly  devoted  to  truck  farming  and  ^^ardening,  lines  of  work 
which  fitted  both  the  farmer  and  the  farm  for  the  economical  production  of  large 
crops  of  beets. 

"  ether  sections  of  the  State  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  industry.  Near 
each  factory,  it  is  true,  there  are  many  farms  too  sandy  and  light  for  beet  produc- 
tion in  dry  years  without  a  system  of  culture,  not  yet  attained  by  our  farmers, 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  surface-soil  mulch  to  prevent  the  rapid  escape  of 
moisture.  Too  many  of  these  farms  wer«  injudiciously  selected  for  beets  in  the 
dry  season  of  1899,  with  results  disastrous  alike  to  the  hopes  and  the  finances  of 
the  owners.  North  and  west  of  the  Holland  factory  is  such  an  area,  on  which,  last 
year,  many  hundred  acres  were  planted,  part  of  them  thinned,  and  none  of  them  har- 
vested. These  farmers  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  beet  raising  does  not  pay,  and  no 
arguments  based  on  statements  regarding  the  adverse  season  haveany  weight  with 
them.  Such  areas  are  not  wanting  about  the  Peninsular  Sugar  Company  *s  factory 
at  Caro,  or  about  Rochester,  the  site  of  the  factory  belonging  to  the  Detroit  Sugar 
Company.  About  the  Alma  factory  the  soil  tends  rather  to  a  clay  loam  with 
greater  power  to  resist  drought.  In  fact  there  is  fortunately  within  reaching  dis- 
tance 01  each  factorv  an  abundance  of  soil  that  is  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to 
beets,  and  which  will  produce  in  all  normal  seasons  abundant  and  paying  quanti- 
ties of  roots  rich  in  saccharine  matter  as  soon  as  the  farmers  have  learned  how  to 
prepare  the  ground  and  care  for  it  when  once  sown.  No  existing  factory  can  be 
said  to  be  badly  located  as  to  soil,  nor  are  all  the  desirable  locations  yet  occupied. 

''  In  selecting  proper  sites  for  the  factories  matters  other  than  the  attitude  of 
the  farmers  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  had  to  be  considered.  Chief  among  these 
factors  were  the  water  supplv,  abundant  in  quantity,  pure  in  quality;  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  upon  which  depends  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  limestone. 
The  nine  factories  in  1899  are  located  as  follows:  Three  at  Bay  City,  viz;  The 
Michigan  Sugar  Company,  the  Bay  City  Sugar  Company,  and  the  West  Bay  City 
Sugar  Company;  the  Alma  Sugar  Company,  at  Alma,  40  miles  directly  west  of 
Saginaw;  the  Peninsular  Sugar  Company,  at  Caro,  east  and  slightly  north  of 
Saginaw;  the  Detroit  Sugar  Company,  at  Rochester,  Oakland  County,  north  of 
Detroit;  the  Kalamazoo  Sugar  Company,  at  Kalamazoo,  in  the  southern  central 
part  of  the  State;  the  Wolverine  Sugar  Company,  at  Benton  Harbor,  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  State,  and  the  Holland  Sugar  Company,  at  Holland,  on  the 
west  coast." 

There  is  now  in  process  of  erection  a  new  factory  at  Marine  City,  on  the  extreme 
^^stern  coast  of  the  State.  The  foundations  were  dug  last  week,  and  the  process 
of  construction  is  now  well  under  way.  There  are  also  twp  other  factories  organ- 
ized, but  no  money  has  yet  been  expended. 
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Q.  Are  these  f Actoried  waking  contractj^  yet? — A.  No.  Vl 
psnv,  I  understiiTid,  have  mad**  same  contracte,  b«t  I  do  not  1 

**  The  great  bnlk  of  the  ca vital  re<iuired  to  erect,  equip*  u 
theee  immense  and  complex  factories  waa  supplied  by  Michj 
att«iBti4  both  tlie  enterpriae  of  the  citizen  and  his  faith  in  the 

••  The  Mi(^higaii  Bugar  Company,  at  Bay  City,  waa  the  fin 
their  iiiitial  campaign  being  in  18d8.  They  were  fortanate  il 
an  agricultural  community  composed  largely  of  Germans  a 
of  them  accustomed  to  raising  beets  in  their  native  bomee. 
intelligent  in  their  luethods,  and  were  at  the  same  time  worli 
to  the  bosiuess.  The  sea^n  of  18^  was  in  most  respects  fa^ 
fad  was  excessively  wet,  making  harvesting  difficult,  nnplei 
The  factory  secured  neiirly  its  full  com  piemen  t  of  acreage, 
into  the  care  of  the  crop  enthusiastically,  the  harvest  wai 
fin  iiK'ift!  returns  to  the  farmer  exceedingly  satisfactory, 
illustration  the  results  obtained  by  several  farmers  abon' 
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**Icite  these  cases  as  examples  of  intelligent  managemei 
favorable  season/' 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  notice  that  the  yield  per  acre*  that 
was  larger  where  there  waa  a sm^Ul  acreage  than  where  thei'e  tj 
A.  Mav  [  exp:ain  by  saying  that  Mr.  BJpea  and  Mr.  Hine  an 
were  old  Genimu  beet  raisera.  They  had  small  areas  which 
d*.'Yoterl  to  truck  crops^  and,  na  I  know  by  inspeftioa  of  moa 
were  deep  rich  soils  in  the  very  piuk  of  perfection  for  grow 
was  exact! y  right;  they  knew  jnst  how  to  take  care  of  thei 
nomenal  yieds  which  have  done  incalculable  injury  to  the 
farmers  won't  realize  what  yon  and  I  realize,  that  there  1 
favorable  combination  of  circum?itancea.     (Reading:) 

"Frequent visits  to  the  farmery  about  Bay  Citv  during  the 
vinced  me  that  the  con»munity  as  a  whole  wnti  enthusiastic  ii 
profits  were  to  accrue  from  tbe  growing  of  beets/' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  II  ahuis.  j  I  notice  some  of  your  best  prof 
is  tne  greatest  cost  of  raising  per  acre,— A^  Yes, 

Q.  That  shows,  then,  the  difference  in  cultivation?— A.  Tin 
application  of  fertiliz+rs  and  the  cultivation  of  a  good  soil*  1 
We  ex  iK^c  t,  1  or  i  nstance,  if  our  fa  mers  the  past  adverse  season 
exi^rienceand  mform  ition  how  to  meet  those  adverse  condttii 
not  ha\e  been  as  tlististrons  aa  thoy  have  this  pajit  campaig 
rnltivation  tlie  ill  effects  of  the  drongJit  would  have  been  birg 

"  O ther  com muai  ties  began  tf>  send  com vnitt^eB  to  Bay  City 
of  that  factory  in  ist'H  wtm  without  tpiestion  one  of  the  stro] 
bc>tli  capitalists  and  farmers  to  invest  money  and  work  in 
Michigan. 

"It  was  aasumed  that  the  almost  phenomenal  results  obt 
favorable  soil  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  season  by  expertenci 
be  duplicated  on  leas  fav arable  soib^  by  inexperienced  farm 
season.  Fanners  all  over  the  State  were  aroused  from  apatl 
amljOTinded  and  nn  warranted  contidence  in  the  certainty  of 
this  new  industry.  Factories  were  built,  as  indicated  abov« 
Wiis  ex]3erienced  in  securing  s^ifficieut  acreage. 

* 'Another  and  possibly  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  abou 
these  factories  was  the  promise  of  hounty  made  by  the  1 
approved  March  2tJ,  189T.     This  bounty  was  to  be  1  cent  p 
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tories  for  all  sugar  made  from  beets  grown  in  the  State  for  which  the  factory 
should  have  paid  $4  per  ton  for  beets  containing  12  per  cent  of  sugar*  with  an 
addition  of  33i  cents  per  ton  for  each  additional  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  bounty  was  paid  to  January  1 ,  1899,  to  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Company  for  sugar  made  up  to  that  time.  None  has  been  paid 
since. 

'*  I  submit  in  the  table  below  some  of  the  facts  in  the  camiMiign  of  the  factories 
in  1899." 

1  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  when  they  compare  this 
statement  with  that  made  by  Mr.  Rogers  yesterday,  they  must  remember  this  is 
the  per  cent  of  dry  granulated  sugar  and  not  the  per  cent  of  raw  brown  sugar  to 
which  he  referred.  The  relation  between  the  dry  granulated  and  the  brown,  I  do 
not  know;  that  is,  how  many  pounds  of  brown  sugar  it  takes  to  make  10  or  100 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  I  confees  my  ignorance.  I  do  not  know.  (Table 
above  referred  to  follows:) 


Name. 


Michigan  Sugar  Co 

Bay  Caty  Sugar  Co  -.... 
West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co 

Peninsular  Sugar  Co 

Detroit  Sugar  Co 

Wolverine  Sugar  Co  — 

Holland  Sugar  Co 

Kalamazoo  Sugar  Co  — 
Alma  Sugar  Co 


Net  tons 
of  beets 
sliced. 


40,730 
40.064 
17,334 
25.581 
21,664 
10,797 
16.871 
9,681 
19,700 


Pounds of 
sugar  pro- 
duced. 


7,415,233 
6,942.000 
2.162,157 
4.064,894 
3,669.889 
1,787,283 
2.683,779 
1,440,986 
3.3Se»366 


Pounds 
of  sugar 
per  ton 
of  beets. 


182.1 
169.2 
124.0 
158.9 
169.4 
166.5 
153.1 
147.7 
167.0 


Pounds 
of sugar 
perlUO' 
pounds 
of  beets. 


9.1 

b.46 

6.2 

7.94 

8.47 

8.27 

7.66 

7.38 

8.3 


( Reading: )  *  *  The  reports  of  the  factories  for  the  campaign  are  not  yet  complete. 
The  weight  of  sngar  mannfactnred  is  correct.  The  net  weight  of  beets  is  approxi- 
mately so,  making  the  sngar  yec  ton  of  beets  as  given  very  nearly  correct. 

'*  As  to  the  qnality,  first,  of  the  sugar  made,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  was  gener- 
ally a  prime  article.  It  ninst  be  admitted,  however,  that  certain  factories  were, 
by  reason  of  machinery  not  adapted  to  American  conditions,  unable  to  make  a 
first-class  article,  and  as  a  result  the  reputation  of  Michigan  sugar  in  the  markets 
is  somewhat  injured." 

The  commission  may  be  aware  that  there  is  a  lawsuit  now  in  the  courts  between 
the  Peninsular  Sugar  Company  at  Caro  and  the  contractors  that  built  thb  factory. 
These  contractors  put  in  entirely  German  machinery.  The  owners  dia  not  know 
what  they  wanted,  and  the  contractors  did  not  know  what  was  wanted,  and 
the  contractors  therefore  put  in  machinerv  that  was  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  su^ar  for  refining  purposes  and  not  sugar  for'  the  market.  The 
Caro  factory  is  under  the  very  efficient  mana;2:ement  of  a  president  who  is  a 
thorough  business  man,  and  he  succeeded  in  selling  that  sugar  to  the  refining 
companies  and  elsewhere  at  very  good  advantage,  so  that  the  financial  loss 
during  the  past  season  was  not  so  great.  Unfortunately,  much  sugar  was  sent  to 
Chigago  that  ought  not  to  have  gone  there,  and  I  saw  there  in  the  hands  of  factors 
barrels  of  sugar  offered  as  typical  of  Michigan  beet  sugar,  where  the  barrel  was 
stratified  light  blue,  yellow,  white— light  blue,  for  instance.  The  people  who 
formerly  ha^  bought  the  product  of  the  Michigan  sugar  companies  without  q^ues- 
tion,  asKing  no  further  certificate  than  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  the  Michigan 
beet-sunrar  factories,  became  at  once  suspicious  and  would  buy  no  sugar  from  Michi- 
gan without  examination.  That  matter,  however,  was  stopped,  and  I  hope  the 
damage  has  not  been  great 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  the  reputation  of  the  product  of 
the  Michigan  factories  suffered  irom  the  output  of  this  one  factory? — A.  Yes.  I 
stayed  in  Chicago  for  a  short  time,  long  enough  to  make  an  investigation,  and  I 
know  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Q.  Have  the  proprietors  of  these  other  factories  suffered  in  the  way  of  being 
unable  to  sell  their  products  at  so  high  a  price  as  formerly?— A.  No;  they  at  once 
notified  their  factories  and  stopped  the  damage  just  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

I  might  say  that  the  product— as  an  insUmce— of  the  Benton  Harbor  factory, 
the  Wolverine  Sugar  Company,  sells  rather  above,  I  think  about  i  cent  a")ove  the 
piarket  for  average  goods  because  of  its  pearly  whiteness  and  fine  even  grain.  That 
was  sold  in  Grand  Rapids  and  in  Chicago.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Company;  and  in  fact  I  ought  not  to  mention  one  company  excent  bv  way 
of  ulnstration  and  not  to  draw  ah  invidious  comparison  to  the  others  in  Mionigan 
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1  might  f>ay. iibo.  that  tho  Wei^t  Bay  City  Sugnr  Company  hiis  bi 
is  to  bring  a  11  it— I  am  not  certain  whic'h— against  Ibe  coiistru< 
because  the  beets  yielded  only  124  ponndM  of  sQgur  per  ton  of  beel 
had  to  pay  an  averuge  of  $4.iiB|^  a  ton  for  these  beet»,  and  reoe; 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  beet«,  under  the  market  price  of  sngai 

Seat  financial  loss  by  reason  of  the  German  machinery  put  in  th 
ing  capable  of  extracting  from  the  beet*  th<*  amount  of  sugar  it  < 

Q.  You  way  they  averaged  $4.33 j^  for  their  l»eets.  That  price  was 
the  purity  of  the  beets;  by  the  sweetneas  of  the  be€ta";f—A.  Yetk, 

Q.  Byte«t?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  that  price  of  $4< 8^  indicate  as  to  the  sweetne 
It  would  be  just  13  per  cent  average. 

(^.  And  this  record  you  have  jnst  read  of  124  pounds  of  Bugar  to 
indicate  something  very  different,  would  it;  that  there  was  some  tro 
construction  companies  say  that  their  factories  ought  to  take  ouli 
the  sugar — that  is,  they  ou;L^ht  to  get  200  pounds  of  sugar.  A  ton  c 
2,000  pounds,  and  at  1^  percent  there  would  be  LMO  iiounds  of  su 
and  they  ought  to  get  200  p^ainds  out.  A«  a  matter  of  fact»  I  havi 
Sny  factory  east  of  California  that  made  any  claim  to  get  out  as  mu 
our  factories,  as  the  table  I  have  just  read  shows,  come  very  far  a 
Michigan  Sugar  Comp*iny  gets  out,  as  you  see,  182  pounds,  but  aj 
until  they  got  a  letter  fr(>m  Dr.  Wiley  they  got  out  much  less.  Y 
son  WHS  peculiar,  and  the  jier  cent  of  nonstigars  was  high,  and  they 
the  temperature  in  their  diMusioo  batteries  in  a  way  that  these  Gei 
did  not  know  anything  about  As  a  result  the  Michigan  sugar  fl 
manned  by  Americans  next  year  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  Has  it  been  thw  custom  among  the  factories  there  in  Mich! 
Germans  aasuijerintendentH?— A.  Had  to.  You  see  it  requires  a 
skUl  to  manage  a  factory  from  the  diffitsiou  battery  to  the  sale  of 
that  akill  is  acquired  by  experience  only,  ami  as  a  result— if  I  may 
instance  Avithout  making  reference  to  any  otiier  factory— the  We&> 
tory  has  imported  Bohemians  and  Austrians  to  manage  their  factoi 

Q.  What  number?— A.  I  think  about  125,  They  were  shipped  ba 
with  the  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  the  factory  immediately  at  t 
campaign,  and  next  yiar  they  will  be  replaced  afmost  entirely  by  A 
era  who  can  adapt  themselves  more  readily  to  the  new  conditions  ol 
country. 

C^.  In  other  words,  the  employment  of  those  foreigners  has  nol 
satisfactory,  eUhcr  as  laborers  or  as  Fuperintendeuts?— A.  No;  ij 
Understjind,  that  does  not  refer  to  the  cliief  aujierintendent.  The  s' 
if  I  may  enter  into  ]iersonalities— 1  do  not  know  how  far  I  shoul 
dejiend  on  you  to  check  me—the  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  S' 
is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brysselbout,  He  is  an  exceedingly  eSicien 
suocess  of  the  factory  i  s  largely  due  to  his  efficiency.  The  supeiinten' 
City  factory  is  a  foreigner,  but  an  exceedingly  efficient  one.  The  i 
various  other  fa^' tones;  but  understand  that  under  the  superinten 
men  who  superintend  or  control  the  treatment  of  the  diffusion  ji 
the  strike  pan  and  the  management  of  the  limekiln  and  the  variou 
of  the  factory.  Tliey  have  universally  l>een  foreigners  in  our  Sti 
campaigns  of  181*8  and  IStHL  and  it  is'to  them  that  I  refer  when  1 
are  to  be  replaced  by  Americans.  All  who  have  charge  of  divij 
receive  good  salaries  and  on  whom  rest  reHponsibilittea  will,  in 
Americana  in  Michigan.     { Heading': ) 

'*  Taking  up  the  factories  one  by  one,  permit  me  to  report  certai 
campaign  of  18l!9  was  the  second  one  for  the  Michigan  8ugar  Cc 
had  sliced  during  18!>«  aver  41.000  tons  of  Iwets,  and  had  made  thi 
000  pounds  of  ftu^ar.  Its  second  campaign  was  marked  by  the 
experience  of  the  year  preceding,  with  the  oj>i>ortiinity  to  nnpn 
during  the  summer  of  ls90,  has  resulted  in  a  campaign  practicidl] 
dent  or  stoppage.  The  second  campaign  lasted  114  days.  Ther< 
employed  in  and  about  the  factory,  '2Q  men  working  the  entire  yeai 
of  the  sugar  is  nniformly  first-clasa.  The  factory  was  built  by 
Company,  Chicago.  They  have  4,UO0  acres  contracted  for  the  com 
The  men  employed  are  for  the  mmt  part  American  born,  and  neai 
American  citizens.  The  per  cent  of  marc  used  in  converting  per  o 
juice  to  sugar  in  beets  was  5.  The  factory  has  a  nominal  capaciti 
day,  althougli  it  has  sliced  as  high  as  400  tons  per  day  for  sever 
days. 

**  The  Bay  City  factory  has  a  capacity  of  *'>0O  tons  per  day,  withrt 
that  amount,  and  cost  ^700,O<30,    The  sugar  produced  is  excellent  \ 
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IS  sold  in  Chicago  very  largely,  some  going  to  Michigan  points.  No  dividend  has 
been  declared  this  year,  the  profits  made  being  applied  to  retiring  bonds  and  the 
betterment  of  the  plant.  Both  these  factories  use  limestone  from  Trenton  and 
Wyandotte  qnarries.  The  factory  was  bnilt  by  the  Kilby  Mannfactaring  Ckmi- 
pany,  of  Cleyeland,  and  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  It  was  in  operation  110  days 
during  the  last  campaign.  There  are  employed  in  and  abont  the  factory  250  men, 
30  of  whom  work  the  entire  season,  and  80  more  during  June,  Jnly,  and  Angnst 
in  repairs  and  preparations  for  the  coming  campaign.  The  owners  are  at  present 
installing  a  plant  for  drying  the  pulp  and  mixing  with  molasses,  making  a  feed 
for  cattle,  which  will  be  put  upon  the  market,  the  bnlk  of  it  being  alrei^y  sold 
for  export  at  a  nominal  advance  over  the  cost  of  production.  This  dried  pulp  con- 
tains less  than  10  per  cent  of  water;  it  also  contains  16.90  per  cent  of  protein,  as 
analyzed  by  the  chemists  of  the  factory,  with  a  high  per  cent  of  carbohydrates. 
The  per  cent  of  marc  nsed  averaged  8.  The  factory  now  has  5,410  acres  contracted 
for  the  campaign  of  1900. 

"The  factory  of  the  West  Bay  City  Sugar  Company  was  not  finished  in  time  to 
begin  operations  until  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  new  vear.  Its  campaign  was 
therefore  necessarily  short,  and  was  unfortunately  attended  by  several  accidents, 
which  seriously  interrupted  the  work.  As  shown  in  the  table  above,  but  1 24  pounds 
of  sugar  were  manufactured  from  a  ton  of  beets.  This  small  yield  made  tne  fac- 
tory owners  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  plant,  and  they  have  refused  to  accept 
it  from  the  builders.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  start  in  the  last  campaign,  many 
of  the  farmers  that  had  contracted  with  the  factory  sought  relief  from  their  con- 
tracts and  delivered  their  beets  to  other  factories.  As  a  result,  this  factory  has 
few  contracts  for  1900,  the  total  acreage  to  date  being  scarcely  more  than  2,000. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  location  of  3  factories  within  1  mile  of  each  other 
was  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Had  the  community  been  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  growing  beets,  it  would  have  been  much  less  so.  The  inevitable  consequences 
of  thl<«  proximity  have  already  manifested  themselves,  since  the  available  acreage 
at  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the  industry  is  unavoidably  limited. 

*'The  Peninsular  Sugar  Company  has  located  its  plant  at  Caro,  some  26  miles 
east  and  north  of  Saginaw.  The  building  is  a  large  one  and  is  fitted  with  machin- 
ery to  consume  500  tons  of  beets  per  day,  with  opportunity  to  double  its  capacity. 
The  factory  is  equipped  with  G^erman  machinery,  and  the  product  has  not  been 
satisfactory  as  to  quality,  the  sugar  being  off  in  color  and  grain.  As  a  result,  a 
lawsuit  is  already  oegnn  by  the  owners  against  the  contractors  who  put  up  the 
factory.  The  good  will  of  the  farmers  toward  the  factory  was  manifested  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  already  subscribed  for  next  campaign  pledges  for  nearly  5,000 
acres. 

**The  factory  of  the  Alma  Sugar  Company  is  located  about  40  miles  almost 
directlv  west  from  Saginaw,  in  the  center  of  a  rich,  populous,  and  prosperous 
agricultural  community.  Like  the  other  factories  of  the  State,  it  is  backed  by 
sufKcient  capital  to  insure  success,  if  success  be  possible.  The  factory  cost  $450,000 
and  employs  500  men,  mainly  Americans,  and  will  employ  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans hereafter.  As  the  table  shows,  it  had  a  fairly  successful  campaign  in  1899, 
making  167  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  beets.  In  converting  the  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  the  juice  to  that  in  the  beets  a  factor  of  92  was  used,  allowing  for  8  per 
cent  marc.  There  are  already  pledged  3,500  acres  for  the  coming  campaign,  as 
against  3,000  for  last  year." 

I  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  commission  is  informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
"  per  cent  of  marc?  "  You  will  note  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  use  5  per 
cent,  this  Alma  Company  8  per  cent,  the  Bay  City  Company  8  per  cent,  and  some 
of  the  factories  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  using  as  high  as — in  specific  cases, 
in  dealing  with  individual  farmers— from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Conger.  The  matter  was  given  considerable  attention  by  Professor  Kedzie. 
We  understand  this  marc  is  the  percentage  that  the  factories  deduct  in  making 
settlements  with  the  farmers,  ana  of  course  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers. 
The  matter  has  been  gone  into  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  But  it  may  be  that  you  have  something  to  offer  in 
?  Pj"actical  way.— A.  I  simply  found  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
individuals  about  Holland  and  Benton  Harbor,  because  these  factories  have  used 
a  higher  per  cent  of  marc  than  the  farmers  thought  just. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  These  factories  charge  a  higher  per  cent  for  marc  than 
»*©  factories  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  as  a  rule?— A.  As  a  rule.  Their 
average  may  not  be  higher,  but  there  are  specific  cases  when  it  went  exceedingly 
^^1  and  that  caused  dissatisfaction.  Some  farmers  absolutely  refused  to  ruse 
^^*  because  they  said  they  had  been  gulled  by  the  factory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Does  the  locality  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fix- 
™«  OT  the  marc?— A.  I  have  no  specific  information  on  that  point.  Dr.  Wiley  or 
^»  Kedzie  is  inoalculably  better  informed  than  I. 
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i^,  ( By  Mr.  Conqkr,)  If  these  lactorios  intuitu  excopHonal  cases  al 
d  greater  allowjiiic^e  for  marc  than  any  of  the  others,  were  there  any  H 
for  It:*  Did  they  claiui  that  the  Ijeetn  of  the  farmers  in  ♦ineatiou  shoi 
that  marc?— a/ Mast  of  the  factories  accepted  the  dictum  of  the  I 
Agricultnre  at  WiiKhiiigtori»  Slacked  up  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Kedj 
station,  that  'i  per  cent  of  raarc  was  about  tlie  nortuaK  and  they  ms 
examinations.  Now,  for  reasons  into  which  I  can  not  enter,  some  o1 
in  the  west**rn  part  of  the  Stat«  thought  it  advisable  to  determini 
themselves.  I  am  ni»t  informed  as  to  the  reasons  why  that  deciaii 
(Reading:) 

•'  The  Detroit  Sngar  Company  ha^s  located  its  plant  at  Rocheiter,  i 
from  I>etroit»  with  which  it  is  connected  by  electric  cars  as  well  aa 
roads.  This  factory  made  a  relatively  short  run  in  lb90,  but  turned 
of  sugar  that  is  unsurpassed  and  secured  a  lander  per  cent  of  sugar  p 
than  any  other  factory  in  the  State  except  the  Michigan  Sii^ar  Com 

**  The  Wolverine  Sugar  Companvis  loimted  at  Benton  II arbor,  i 
south  western  part  of  the  State,  Here  the  factory  has  to  compete 
growing  in  the  best  fruit  section  of  the  State,  and  also  with  the  rais: 
bers  and  vejjetab.es  for  large  canning  and  pit  kling  lactories  at  Bent< 
St.  Joseph.  A.H  a  resnJt  of  this  competition,  the  factory  has  secured : 
this  year  very  larj^ely  from  Indiana,  There  are  5JNj(j  acres  now  pi 
comi ng  campaign.  The  factory  was  put  n |i  by  E.  H.  Dyer  t%  Co. .  anc 
mately  S300,OUt)»  Its  work  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  during 
paign,  the  sngar  lieing  faultless  and  in  demand  both  in  Michigan 
Chicago, 

'*The  Holland  Sugar  Company,  at  H«dland,  differs  in  some  res] 
other  companies  of  the  Sttite.  A  large  share  of  the  stock  is  ownei 
the  vicmity  of  Holland,  who  therefore  are  interested  in  the  factor 
the  growing  of  beets*  Last  year  the  campaign  lasted  5r»  days,  Th 
was  excellent  in  quali^v  an<rmet  with  a  ready  ^ale  at  highest  marke 
per  cent  of  marc  as  deteriiiint'd  at  the  factory  varied  from  H  to  12. 

''The  Kalamazoo  Su^ar  Onnpany  began  their  fiimpiiijjn  late  at 
north  of  Kalatnazoo.  The  run  wiis  short  and  the  supply  of  beets 
factory  has  pledged  for  next  \ear,  however,  5 jot)  acres,  of  which  S 
in  Indiana  and  1  ,(M)0  acres  in  Ohio.  A  series  of  accidents  delayed 
of  the  c^miiaign  last  fall,  but  the  work  was  satisfactory  when  on 
fully  began.    The  factory  was  erecteil  by  P.  W.  Wolf  &;*Co.,  and  < 

Q.  (By  Mr*  Clarke.)  About  how  far  from  that  factory  are  thea 
Ohio  plantations?— A.  If  yon  mean  to  ask  me  in  miles,  I  certainly  c 
it.     1  should  judge  in  this  particular  case  41  miles  on  an  average. 

U.  (By  Mr.  C*>NCirH.)  Is  it  not  farther  than  45  miles  from  Kab 
Indiana  line?— A,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  matter  easily  ascertain, 
stop  right  here  to  Bay  that  the  attitude  of  the  average  fai*mer  towai 
in  Michigan  is  extremely  reluctant— I  could  not  say  hostile;  it  is  I 
waiting  to  see,  like  Mi  caw  her,  what  is  going  to  turn  u|5.  The  K 
tor y  proves  the  case  to  my  mmtL  These  people  found  it  almost 
secure  any  acreage  in  territory  that  supplied  them  last  year,  and 
which  is  \o  supply  them  tins  year  is  utterly  new  territory— terril 
they  did  not  draw  last  year,  ^iw  same  thing  holds  true,  I  am  infer 
tlie  Detroit  Sugar  Company  men,  about  Rocliaster.  They  drew  lai 
from  west  of  J<oche.-?ter,  about  Pontiac,  and  in  the  section  from  OH 
waj»  but  this  year  they  have  to  work  a  new  territory. 

y.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HAKRit^,)  What  is  the  cause  of  that  change 
A.  The  extremely  unfavorable  season  hist  year.  I'ou  may  kno 
Benton  Harbor  there  are  a  great  many  hundred  acres  on  wh  ch  in  ] 
last  year  the  farmer  had  sowed  his  seed  originallvand  had  waited, 
a  relatively  poor  i|imlity;  the  beets  came  up  spimlling,  and  then  can* 
and  they  i^ied.  They  rasowed,  but  these  fleets  were  in  so  late  tlia 
was  very  *smalL  I  would  be  yjerlectly  safe  in  stiying  that  the  rea 
reason,  would  not  average  :i  ton^  to  the  acT(».  But  you  nee  the  fa 
know  what  to  do,  and  when  ihey  ajipliod  to  me  I  hnd  to  confess  thj 
advise  them,  for  I  had  never  seen  nuth  a  condition  of  aflfairs;  so  the 
they  could  and  resowedi  and  that  was  a  mi h take,  as  they  got  their  bi 
About  the  other  factories  the  same  conditions  obtained,  and  the  av« 
acres  harvested  would  not  be  more  than  VtJ,  tons,  and  for  acres  sow 
very  much  less.  I  made  a  special  effort  to  get  f<:>r  the  commisBion  d 
to  the  relation  between  the  total  tons  of  bet^ts  harveste^l  and  total  i 
bat  I  foimd  it  ab^^olutely  impossible  to  get  data  that  I  could  i 
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Q.  You  have  hopes  that  the  confidence  of  the  farmer  will  be  restored?— A.  We 
are  hoping  and  praying  for  a  good  season  this  year.  If  we  get  it,  onr  farmers, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  will  drift  over  the  other  way.    (Reading: ) 

*'  The  influence  of  the  establishment  of  factories  upon  the  agriculture  of  Michi- 
gan is  very  important.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  immeoiate  vicinity  of  the  fac- 
tory and  near  all  railroad  stations  within  40  miles  of  the  factory  it  has  apprecia- 
bly increased  the  selling  price  of  the  farms." 

There  is  a  statement  that  I  want  to  qualify.  That  statement  I  find  not  to  be 
true  about  Rochester.  You  will  understand  that  in  getting  this  data  1  have 
visited  and  stayed  some  length  of  time  near  all  of  the  factories  except  Caro  and 
Rochester.  I  need  not  state  the  reasons  why  my  visits  there  were  curtailed.  1 
have  talked  to  a  host  of  moneyed  men  and  farmers  in  Bay  City  and  Benton  Har- 
bor, at  Holland,  at  Kalamazoo,  and  at  Alma,  names  that  I  can  give  you  later  if 
you  want  them,  that  concur  in  the  statement  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  prox- 
imity to  the  factory  and  points  located  by  railroad  connections  conveniently 
accessible  thereto— they  have  increased  the  value  of  renting  power  and  of  reid 
estate.     (Reading:) 

"At  Bay  City  there  is  now  a  greater  activity  in  real  estate  transfers  than 
has  been  witnessed  in  many  years,  and  vacant  houses  in  and  about  the  city  are  very 
scarce.  Farms  have  sold  at  a  price  per  acre  far  in  advance  of  offers  of  five  years 
ago.  A  host  of  conversations  with  leading  business  men  and  with  farmers  about 
Bay  City  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  net  advance  in  real  estate  values,  due  to  the 
establishment  of  the  factories,  can  not  be  less  than  15  per  cent,  while  cases  are  on 
record  where  specific  farms  have  been  sold  at  an  advance,  in  one  case  of  25  per 
cent,  and  in  another,  a  very  large  farm,  gf  nearly  50  per  cent." 

Note  that  these  farms  were  sold  for  the  specific  purpose  of  growing  beets. 
(Reading:) 

*'Land  rents  for  growing  beets  at  from  $5  to  |8  yer  acre.  About  the 
other  factories  iif  the  State  the  same  appreciation  of  values  in  real  estate  is 
notable.  About  Holland,  for  instance,  the  rent  of  land  for  growing  beets  had  gone 
from  $6  per  acre  per  annum  to  $8,  $10,  and,  where  the  land  was  especially  well 
located  and  of  good  quality,  to  as  high  as  $13  and  $15  per  acre. 

"At  Holland  there  are  canning  factories  and  pickling  works,  which  compete 
with  sugar  beets  and  draw  heavily  upon  the  supplies  of  transient  labor.  I  visited 
Kalamazoo  and  the  other  localities  where  factories  were  established  and  find  that 
this  rise  in  the  price  of  real  estate  has  in  every  case  followed  the  erection  of  the 
factory. 

**  In  the  second  place,  the  by-products  of  the  factory  are  gradually  being  used 
for  feeding  live  stock  and  for  fertilizers.  In  Bay  City  the  s apply  is  so  large  that 
as  yet  but  a  small  per  cent  is  thus  utilized.  Near  that  city,  however,  I  may  cite 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilder,  who  fed  last  year  several  carloads  of  pulp  to 
his  dairy  cows  and  to  young  stock  which  he  was  wintering.  The  young  stock 
were  fed  nothing  but  pulp,  straw,  and  hay.  They  had  no  grain.  They  are  now 
in  fair  condition,  ready  to  turn  on  grass.  His  dairy  cattle  received  corn,  silage, 
hay,  grain,  and  beet  pulp.  The  steers  ate  li  bushels  per  day  of  the  pulp,  while 
the  supply  to  dairy  cows  was  limited  to  less  than  1  bushel  per  day.  I  found  a 
growing  feeling  among  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay  City  in  favor  of  the 
pulp,  and  many  teams  were  engaged  up  to  late  this  spring  in  hauling  it  away.  I 
found  a  farmer  west  of  Kalamazoo,  also,  who  was  feeding  226  head  of  steers  on 
pulp  and  hav.  He  had  fed  several  carloads,  and  deems  it  impossible  that  the 
material  shall  not  come  into  immediate  and  extensive  use  among  cattle  owners 
near  the  factories.  I  can  cite  you  to  many  other  cases  where  the  pulp  is  fed  exten- 
sively, and  to  still  others  where  farmers  are  preparing  to  ensilage  it  next  year, 
exx)ecting  to  rely  upon  it  largely  as  succulent  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  pigs. 

**  The  slaked  lime  is  being  used  as  fertilizer  on  lands  that  need  it  near  all  the 
factories.  Unfortunately  the  molasses,  rich  as  it  is  in  potash,  is  at  present  in 
Michigan  entirely  wasted. 

**So  far.  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  no  American  seed  has  been  used  on  a 
commercial  scale  by  our  factories.  The  imported  seed  in  1899  was  in  some  cases 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  repeated  tests  we  have  made  of  the  seed  coming  into 
the  State  this  year  shows  it  to  be  of  a  very  much  better  quality.  A  systematic 
effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  begin  the  growing  of  seed.  This  industry  will 
employ  a  great  many  men  and  will  demand  the  highest  type  of  talent  to  insure 
success. 

**  While  at  the  outset  it  was  necessary  to  employ  experts  in  the  various  divisions 
of  the  factory  work,  and  these  experts  had  to  be  brought  in  from  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  State,  and  even  from  without  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  Americans  are  rapidly  learniug  the  business,  and 
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it  will  not  l>e  many  campaigns  before  tbe  American  factories^ 
throughout  V>y  Amerricans, 

*•  The  establishment  of  the  factories  has  exerted  a  marked  influena 
market  Employment  has  been  given  to  men»  women,  and  cliildrc 
otherwise  have  been  idle,  Dnring  the  months  of  Jnnt?  and  July, 
October » tho  factories  have  given  rise  to  an  active  demand  for  per 
not  stronij  enough  to  do  the  hard  work  of  a  farm,  but  able  to  do  li 
thiD,  hoe,  and  harvest  the  l>eete.  Near  most  of  the  factories  the  si 
labor  has  not  been  sufficient.  In  the  campaign  of  the  Michigan  Sn| 
in  lf5&8  beet  raiders  found  it  possible  to  hire  women  at  from  50  to  t5 1 
to  thin  beets.  Later  in  tho  Feai*on.  as  the  labor  supply  proved  inad 
Bame  women,  and  children  as  well*  asked  and  recteived  from  71  ci 
day.  In  18(>0  about  the  Fame  city  they  have  received  habitually  $1 
dinner.  The  prices  for  this  claims  ot  lal>or  have  varied  from  time  m 
different  localitiea.  About  Benton  Harbor  ihe  prjce  ptr  day  rose 
board,  and  about  all  the  factories  in  the  very  busy  season  the  daily  t 
rose  to  $L  per  day  and  upward,  I  know  of  but  one  case  where  1 
brought  into  the  locality  from  a  distance  for  the  express  purpose 
thinning  and  hoeing.  Tins  was  at  Alma,  where  a  lot  of  men  were  1 
the  city  of  Detroit  to  aid  in  thinning  the  beers,  which,  by  reason  oi 
wetnesa  of  the  season,  had  1  een  too  long  neglected.  The  men  were  i 
to  field  work  and  disappeared  at  the  first  opportunity, 

**Ii[i  brief,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  introduction  of  the 
increnHed  the  demand  for  LibiT  and  its  value  in  the  market.  It  ] 
employment  to  a  large  numlier  of  boys  that  would  otberwise  haveb* 
to  a  possibly  still  larger  number  of  women,  who  were  sorely  in  need 
thtis  earned.  Fortntiately  the  thinnm^  and  hoeing  comes  for  the  m 
the  close  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  topping  is  over  soon  after  1 
of  s  hoola  in  the  fall.  Thus  the  work  interferes  but  little  with  the  f 
ance  of  the  chiMren. 

'*The  busy  period  of  thinning  and  hoeing  lasts  about  40  days;  be 
Jnne,  and  the  harvest,  beginning  in  l^eptember,  lasts  well  into  Novel 
ing  and  topping  occurring  in  Septemlx*r  and  C>ctober.  and  the  haali 
tory  continuing  through  to  January  and  even  later. 

**  The  plan  of  furnishing  employment  during  the  sninmer  in  the 
men  engaged  ia  the  factory  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  will  he  triad  t 
one  factory. 

'*My  investigations  at  all  the  factories  convince  me  that  the  esti 
this  industry  hiis  so  far  resulted  in  no  serious  disturbance  of  econon 
relating  to  t'»e  labor  market,  Thero  have  been  times  near  all  factori 
has  been  scarce  aad  exceptionally  high  prices  have  been  paid.  On  th 
ever,  there  has  been  a  fair  supply  to  meet  the  active  demand.  Ma 
men  have  found  remunerative  employment,  and  the  congt^stion  of 
cities  noted  in  form»^r  yearahas  been  leas  conspicuous  this  year  tha 
I  believe  the  work  of  the  sugar  factories  has  been  one  contributing 
healthy  economic  condition. 

*' This  demand  for  labor  is  fairly  certain  to  he  ]>ermanent,  as  it 
possible  that  any  machine  can  be  invented  that  can  take  the  place  c 
hand  and  eye  in  the  operation  of  thinning,  while  to  thin  an  acre  of 
in  rows  18  inches  apart  will  require  the  work  of  an  active  boy  or  m 
days.'* 

You  will  remember  an  acre  of  beets  la  160  rods  long  if  it  is  onl 
Now,  a  rod  wide,  divided  into  rows  }h  inches  apart,  provides  roou 
Eleven  rows  a  half  mile  long  is  one  row  h\  miles  long*  and  for  a  boy 
get  down  on  the  kneea  and  creep  5^  miles  is  a  rather  onerous  nnd 
requires  a  f,ood  dt  al  of  time.  Our  experience^  based  on  the  raising  ( 
acres  ut  the  college,  and  keeping  careful  note  of  the  time,  and  get 
whose  names  I  read  in  the  former  table  to  watch  matters  closely* leai 
the  statement  that  it  will  retjuire  about  i\  days  to  thin  an  acre  if  the  1 
creep  51  miles;  and  that  statement  is  baaed  on  the  sup^josition  that 
18  inches  apart 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNtJER.)  Would  not  one  of  these  boys  or  women  ti 
and  thus  be  obliged  to  creep  only  one-half  the  distance? — A*  It  is  d 
in  some  cases,  but  It  does  not  lessen  tho  time  materially  to  do  thai 
got  to  take  hold  of  one  beet  in  the  bunch  and  pull  out  the  others,  \ 
season  delays  the  thinning,  as  it  did  about  some  of  the  factories  last 
beets  were  the  size  of  my  pen  and  np  to  the  size  of  one  of  theee  at 
from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter — the  time 
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thinning  was  very  mnch  lengthened,  becanae,  as  Mr.  Rogers  so  ably  explained 
yesterday,  the  roots  of  nearly  all  had  grown  so  fast  to  the  other  beets  that  they  fonnd 
It  almost  impossible  to  pnll  np  the  beets  not  wanted  and  leave  in  good  condition 
the  beets  they  wanted  to  stay  in  the  bnnch.  Th.nning  mast  therefore  be  done  at 
jnst  abont  the  right  time  or  it  costs  more  than  it  shonld.  ThaiMs  why  we  have 
snch  an  active  demand  for  boys  and  women  at  just  the  one  season,  and  again  at  y 
jnst  the  exact  season  when  we  come  to  harvest  them.  That  is  why  these  women  / 
abont  Bay  City  adopted  the  American  cnstom,  Polish  women  as  they  were,  and 
when  they  saw  the  snpply  was  limited  they  formed  a  combination,  got  a  comer 
on  the  market,  and  raised  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.  )  Why  can  not  seeds  be  so  perfected  that  each  one  is  snre 
to  prodnce  a  beet,  and  then  sown  so  that  thinning  will  not  be  necessary? — ^A« 
XJnfortnnately  we  have  it  so  arranged  that  1  seed  will  prodnce  1  beet,  bnt  they 
are  so  ambitions  that  they  nsnally  prodnce  4.  The  tronole  is,  what  we  sow  is  not 
the  seed  bnt  the  frnit,  and  the  fmit  contains  1  to  4  seeds.  There  are  therefore 
liable  to  be  4  plants  from  1  fmit.  Very  many  factories  have  invented  tools  that 
drop  the  beet  seeds  at  the  distance  apart  that  we  want  the  plant,  and  there  will  be 
2  to  4  plants  then  growing  from  each  fmit,  and  thinning  is,  in  my  estimation, 
absolntely  unavoidable ;  and  where  farmers  have  reduced  the  number  of  pounds 
of  beet  seed  per  acre,  as  Mr.  Rogers  said  yesterday,  they  have  a  poor  stand;  and 
the  tronble  in  Michigan  is  just  as  it  is  in  New  York,  we  can  not  get  a  good  stand. 
Professor  Wheeler,  of  our  station,  tested  nearly  all  the  beet  seed  sown  in  ^iichi- 
gan  this  year.  Now,  the  Mitfdeburg  rules  require  that  100  fruits  send  up,  I  tlunk 
It  is,  173  plants  in  14  days.  We  find  that  the  seed  instead  of  germinating  together 
will  come  up  irregularly.  The  largest  per  cent  will  be  out  of  the  ground  in  about 
10  to  12  days,  and  all  of  them  should  be  out  in  2  weeks.  Then,  again,  there  will  be 
out  of  every  100  perhaps  16  fruits  that  will  not  germinate  a  plant,  and  the  others 
will  germinate.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  out  of  100  beet  seeds  of  a  certain  viuiety 
I  have  in  mind,  2  weeks  ago  at  our  station  there  were  227  plants  grown  from  the 
100  fruits.  Now,  don*t  yon  see  that  since  1  fruit  wiU  send  up  4  distinct,  separate 
plants,  thinning  is  absolutely  unavoidable? 

Q.  Can  these  fruits  be  separated  so  that  each  fmit  will  send  up  only  one? — ^A. 
Yes;  we  grind  them.  We  break  them  up  into  separate  seeds.  We  soak  them,  and 
by  maceration  in  cold  water,  to  save  injuring  the  seed,  we  get  the  seed  out  sepa- 
rately. But  they  do  not  seem  to  develop  Well  except  in  the  matrix  of  the  fruit  itself. 
We  were  anxious  as  a  station  to  aid  in  lessening  the  cost  of  thinning,  which  is  the 
great  Imgbear  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer,  and  we  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  experi- 
ments to  find  some  way  to  avoid  thinning,  so  far  with  absolntely  no  success.  I 
can  not  report  1  inch  of  progress  since  2  years  ago,  except  where  the  farmers 
will  consent  to  sow  18  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  get  a  very  thick  stand.  We 
do  run  a  cultivator  across  the  rows  and  do  the  bunching,  as  it  is  called,  but  even 
then  I  am  advising  the  farmers  to  resort  to  the  hoe.  They  do  it  somehow  verv 
much  more  efficiently.  The  cultivator  will  cut  out  a  bnnch  of  beets  and  will 
leave  spaces  where  no  beets  are  growing,  whereas  the  man  with  the  hoe,  notwith- 
standing Edwin  Markham  to  the  contrary — '*  the  man  with  the  hoe  "  will  leave  the 
spaces  where  beets  should  grow. 

Turning  now  to  the  farmer's  side  of  the  question,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  the 
cost  of  production.  We  have  raised  many  acres  on  the  college  farm,  and  I  have 
visited  repeatedly  every  beet-growing  section  of  the  State.  By  the  cooperation  of 
a  large  number  of  intelligent  beet  growers  I  am  able  to  give  approximately  the 
average  cost  of  growing  beets  in  the  State  at  large.  Here  are  the  items,  some  of 
them  estimated,  it  is  true,  but  all  of  them  based  on  actual  and  extended  experience: 

Cost  per  acre. 

Plowing,  usually  subsoiling $2.50 

Harrowing, several  times 1.00 

Seed 2.50 

Sowing 50 

Cultivating,  six  times 2. 40 

Thinni ng  and  weeding  and  hoeing 8. 00 

Pulling  and  piling _ 6.00 

Topping 6.00 

Drawing,  average  2.5  miles 6.00 

Freight,  17  tons,  at  20  cents 8.40 

Unloading 1.18 

Total 35.43 
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Two  bngbeftrs  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  fanner:  First,  it  coata  ao 
and  harvest:  and,  ^ecoDd,  the  ^yeet  crop  is  so  exhaustive  to  the  soil 
them  what  Dr.  Wiley  and  Dr.  Kedxie  have  told  us  about  the  nonrei 
food  itself ,  but  th©  tarmer  says:  *^  Remember  that  you  told  as  at 
that  where  land  was  very  rich  in  or^fanic  matter  and  in  mineral  | 
was  left  bare  through  the  winter,  the  rains  or  winter  and  the  rapi 
the  plant  lood  io  the  soil  took  more  plant  food  from  the  acre  thai 
or  possibly  a  half  dozen  croi's;  and  con8^^quently  we  most  not  lea* 
bare  during  the  winter,  this  \teing  especially  true  of  the  loams  of 
acter,"  So  w^e  are  urging  these  farmers  to  fiub*?oil  early  in  the 
ground  and  iit  it  well  ami  sow  some  crop— rye  or  oats— which  shi 
preventinj^  the  leaching  during  the  winter  and  the  rainy  season  d 
and  spring.  This  crop  is  then  invertetl  in  the  spring  replowing,th< 
in  perfect  condition,  and  the  seed  sown.  That  is  why  1  have  pat  th 
harrowing  at  amonntn  which,  to  some  of  yoxi  who  are  acquainted 
tural  conditions,  might  seem  exorbitant— ^"^.TjO  for  plowing  and  !jl 
an  acr+^.  It  seems  to  be  a  large  amount,  but  the  success  of  the  ci 
primarily  on  the  condition  of  the  ground  when  the  seed  ia  sown  thi 
the  farmers  ha\ing  con  tide  nee  enough  in  the  crop  to  thorough! 
ground.  Seed  at  $2Ji()  per  aire  is  not  excessive,  nor  ia  sowing  at  50 
nor  cultivating  i>  times  at  S2.40,  nor  thinning  and  weeding  and  he 
acre.  That  takes  us  up  to  the  time  of  harvest,  Now,  the  havest 
Michigan  largely  with  the  litter,  which  baa  2  {>rongs  sent  aatride  t 
or  B  inrhes  below  the  surface,  inclined  from  in  front  back  and  w 
it  just  lifts  the  root  and  breaks  it  us  Mr.  Kogers  told  you  ye«terd 
stands  in  the  soil  vertic/d,  just  as  it  stands  when  growing,  except 
at  the  bottom.  A  woman  or  man  comes  along,  takes  hold  of  the  om 
dirt  off,  and  throws  them  into  a  long  pile,  the  toi>s  to  the  right.  1 
various  methods  of  doing  that.  Sometimes  they  are  tiirown  in  I 
sometimes  they  are  thrown  in  a  continuous  row,  and  then  a  per 
beftt  in  the  left  hand,  chops  off  the  top  with  the  right  hand,  and  thr 
a  pile.  That  harvesting  is  the  second  large  item,  in  my  estimation 
growing  an  acre  of  beets— pulling  and  piling,  pi;  topping,  §0. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Harris.  )  You  s[>eak  of  throwing  the  beet.  Does  it  hi 
it?— A.  They  do  not  throw  it  far  enough  to  injure  it, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  any  machine  been  brought  in  use  for  i 
Yes,  If  our  beets  could  all  he  grown  on  land  that  is  dead  level,  i 
from  stone,  and  if  the  little  fellows  w^ould  only  grow  out  of  th©  gr* 
height  and  stay  down  the  aume  depth,  that  would  work  splendidly. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  machine  to  top  after  pullingV— A,  8uch  mach 
operation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  machine  except  the  human  hand 
of  these  mac  him  s  have  been  tried  in  Michigan,  but  all  have  been  u 

The  next  item  of  large  expenditure  is  drawing.  Now,  let  us  bi 
turns  out  10  tons  of  beets  (ttiis  estimate  from  now  on  is  made  on 
acre,  but  let  us  suppose  it  is  only  10  tons).  Freezing  does  not  ru 
true,  but  freezing  and  thawing  does.  To  haul  beets  for  the  use  of  t 
deliver  them  in  January  and  early  Ft^brnary  re<iuire9  that  the  be< 
it  is  caled.  The  roads  in  Michigan,  to  put  it  mildly,  are  universa 
fall,  and  the  average  load— I  have  watclied  them*  for  in^tiince,  at 
tory,  when  the  average  load  did  not  come  up  to  2  tons.  Now,  sai 
has  to  haul  these  beets  *i  miles  and  only  maked  one  trip  a  day,  it  tai 
5  days  to  deliver  an  acre  of  beets.  On  the  good  roads  up  aboi^t  I 
three  horse  teams  haul  '4  and  1  and  5  tons  of  beets  at  a  load:  but  tin 
ing  from  the  factory  at  Bay  City  are  stone  roads  built  at  birge  expe 
the  cost  of  delivering  ia  very  materially  rf^duced;  but  about  the  i 
tha*  had  not  the  advantages  of  the^e  stone  roads,  the  cost  of  the  d 
beets  to  the  factory  is^  a  birge  item.  If  a  man  has  0  or  8  or  10  acrei 
delivery  is  one  he  has  to  take  largely  Into  calcu.ation. 

Q.  Why  should  not  the  factories  have  storage  facilities  so  they  ei 
beets  when  the  roads  are  good?— A.  I  have  had  that  brought  up 
meeting  in  the  State.  Yon  are  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  factory.  Ij 
a  queation  of  storage  it  would  be  hard  to  answer.  When  you  store  4 
or  60,(K>0  tons,  it  goes  up  into  the  millions  of  Imsliels  because  a  bushe 
weighs  no  ijonnds,  and  that  woald  be  40  b  ishels  to  the  ton.  That  wc 
propofiition,  but  when  yon  have  to  store  them  in  such  a  way  that 
water  most  wash  them  into  the  factory  and  have  to  store  them  so 
freeze  or  thavv»  it  ia  too  big  a  problem  for  our  Michigan  factories 
The  Benton  flnrhor  factory  is  going  to  try  it  this  year  and  theothfi 
btay  back  and  watch  the  proceedings^  at  Benton  Harbur.    it  they  jbug 
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factories  will  hereafter  undertake  to  store  the  beets  and  avoid  the  large  expense  of 
pitting. 

There  is  another  element:  I  find  that  most  farmers  would  rather  hold  their  beets 
and  deliver  them  later.  During  harvest  they  have  a  lar^e  gang  of  men  and  they 
want  to  put  in  all  their  energies  in  getting  the  beets  pulled  up  and  pitted,  and  then 
along  during  the  winter  they  will  haul  them  at  their  leisure. 

Q.  You  want  to  encourage  good  roads,  then,  in  Michigan? — A.  Yes:  I  will  speak 
of  that  in  time. 

Now,  the  unloading  costs  on  an  average— I  got  this  data  from  6  factories— of 
about  $1.13  an  acre,  making  the  total  cost,  without  fertilizer  or  rent  of  land,  $35.43. 
(Continues  reading:) 

''  This  is,  of  course,  an  average,  with  all  the  imperfections  that  that  term  implies, 
and  does  not  take  into  account  the  rent  of  land  and  the  cost  of  fertilizing.  It  gives 
a  rough  estimate,  however,  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  farmer,  and  leaves  for  him 
the  question  whether  the  resulting  crop  will  be  sufficient  to  give  him  a  profit  over 
this  cost. 

*^  The  profit  is  contingent  on  the  season,  as  well  as  upon  the  soil  and  the  skill  of 
the  farmer.  Tbe  season  of  1899  was  distinctly  adverse;  the  spring  was  late  and 
very  wet  through  May  and  early  June.  The  temperature  for  tne  same  period  was 
below  the  normal.  As  a  result,  the  early-sown  beet  seed  did  not  germinate  and 
resowing  was  deemed  necessary.  The  wet  Mav  was  succeeded  by  a  dry  and  very 
hot  late  June,  July,  and  August.  (See  page  103  in  Bulletin  179  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station. )  As  a  result  the  crop  over  the  State  was  well* nigh  a  failure. 
On  all  the  sandy  lands  the  crop  was  practically  a  total  f  ai  lure.  On  the  light  loams 
it  was  better,  on  the  clay  loams  still  better,  and  on  the  alluvial  soils  tending 
toward  muck  it  was  beet  of  all.  Notwithstanding  the  adverse  season,  some 
farmers  harvested  as  high  as  18  to  20  tons  per  acre  and  made  a  fair  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  farmers  lost  practically  all  the  time  and  money  spent  on  the 
crop.  Some  of  the  farmers  sowed  the  seed  en  well-prepared  land,  thinned  the 
beets,  and  then  abandoned  the  fields;  others  carried  their  crop  through  the  season 
to  the  harvest,  but  to  meet  serious  loss  and  grave  disappointment.  A  recent  visit 
to  beet  growers  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State,  ana  to  the  factories  where  the 
beets  were  delivered,  makes  me  positive  that  the  average  yield  for  the  State  of 
acres  harvested  did  not  exceed  7  tons.    I  question  whether  it  exceeded  0." 

I  went  to  a  farmer,  who  had  been  renting,  and  asked  him,  *'  How  much  do  you 
get  fui  your  farm?  "  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  getting  $«  an  acre.'*  '*  What  did  vour  farm 
used  to  rent  for?"  *'  Well,  I  sometimes  got  $6  an  acre."  **  Has  the  factory  in- 
creased the  rental  value  of  the  farm?  "  "  Yes;  next  year  1  won't  rent  for  less  than 
$10.''  I  went  to  another  farmer.  *' How  much  rent  are  you  getting  for  land?" 
••  Twelve  dollars  an  acre  this  year."  **  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  it? "  * '  Rais- 
ing beets."  It  is  upon  these  facts  that  I  base  statements  which  I  have  made  in 
this  paper,  and  it  is  upon  these  facts  I  base  this  statemt-nt  at  the  present.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  rent  nelds  for  cash  rent  to  men  who  know  more  about  beet  grow* 
ing  than  the  owners  do  and  are  willing  to  take  chances.  That  is  especially  true 
at  Holland,  Benton  Harbor,  and  somewhat  so  at  Bay  City.     (Continued  reading:) 

**  In  sandy  localities  many  acres  were  plowed  up  without  loss  further  than  tne 
seed,  as  the  fields  were  utilized  for  other  crops.  This  failure  by  reason  of  the 
adverse  season  has  made  the  farmers  hesitate  about  raising  beets  this  year,  and 
has  covered  the  whole  proposition  with  a  cloud.  The  resulting  attitude  of  the 
farmers,  as  a  class,  while  not  hostile,  is  not  encouraging,  and  the  factories  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  acreage  for  a  full  campaign  next  fall. 

'*A  second  result  of  the  adverse  season  has  been  a  pressure  upon  the  factories 
for  a  higher  price  for  the  beets  and  for  other  concessions.  To  this  pressure  the 
factories  have  yielded.  The  price  this  season  will  be  $4.50  per  ton  for  13  per  cent 
beets,  with  an  addition  of  *SS}r  cents  for  each  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets  over  12. 
Some  factories  are  paying  the  freight  on  the  beets  to  the  factory.  In  some  cases 
the  tjeets  are  unloaded  free  of  cost,  and  in  others  the  beets  are  received  at  any 
time  ana  the  farmers  are  not  forced  to  pit  them,  with  all  the  labor  and  cost  attend- 
ant upon  that  operation. 

"•  One  cause  of  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  toward  the  factory 
has  been  the  high  per  cent  of  marc  sometimes  claimed.  The  belief  is  nearly  uni- 
versal that  5  per  cent  is  the  normal  amount  of  marc  in  the  beet.  Some  factories 
have  used  figures  in  excess  of  10,  thus  reducing  the  price  of  the  beet  very  materially. 

**The  beet  growers  about  Bay  City  have  organized  an  association  for  mutual 
instruction  in  the  art  of  growing  beets  economically,  and  for  the  further  purpose 
of  securing  better  prices  for  their  product.  The  association  was  formed  in  the 
late  summer  of  1899,  and  has  held  frequent  meetings  through  the  printer  and  early 
spring.  I  can  not  give  the  present  actual  membership,  but  am  confident  that  over 
50  ner  cent  of  the  growers  tributary  to  the  3  factories  are  affiliated  with  it. 
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'*  It  WM  this  (nrgBnizatian  which  hj  oooferenoes  with  the  factory 
■ecnred  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beetis  from  $4  per  ton  of  13  per  cent  l>mtB  to  $4.50. 
SimUar  organ 'zatioiis  are  formed  at  Kalamaroo  for  the  weetem  part  of  the  State. 

'*  In  some  of  the  factories  the  growers  will  nominate  the  tare  men  and  poanhl^ 
have  some  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  weigh  man  and  beet  teeter,  tfaos  entirelj 
removing  all  grounds  for  snspicion  except  in  the  single  factor  of  detefnniiiing  mara 

'  *  The  work  of  this  association  can  not  fail  to  be  of  some  educational  Talne  to  its 
members,  and  it  is  education  of  which  the  growers  stand  most  in  need.  Tbe 
growing  of  beets  demands  far  more  careful  methods  of  husbandry  than  those  to 
which  our  farmers  have  been  accustomed.  It  requires  better  cultivation,  belter 
fertilization,  and  expenditure  of  more  money  per  acze.  It  thus  broadens  the  mind 
and  the  methods  of  the  farmers. 

*' As  stated,  the  beet  growers  about  Bay  City,  in  1898,  found  the  crop  very  profit- 
able. The  cost  was  exceesive  because  of  inexperience,  but  the  harvest  was  abcm- 
dant,  and  the  monev  received  much  g[reater  than  for  any  other  cro^  to  whicb 
their  land  had  been  devoted.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  State  that  the  initial  csm- 
paign  of  the  other  factories  should  have  been  coincident  with  a  bad  season.  Fans- 
ers  f  eel  that  they  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  merits  of  the  crop  and  it  will  reqaxn 
a  succession  of  more  favorable  seasons  to  regain  their  confidence  and  cooperatiflB. 
The  bad  season  of  1899  has,  therefore,  given  a  very  marked  setback  to  the  industrr. 
It  has,  however,  sifted  out  the  poorer  farms  and  i»erhaps  the  more  careless  fann- 
ers, and  better  average  results  may  be  expected  this  year.  It  must  be  confessad, 
however,  that  the  same  attitude,  not  of  hostiiiiy  indeed,  but  of  unwillingness  to 
cooperate,  does  exist  about  all,  or  nearl^r  all,  the  factories  in  this  State. 

'  *  Beets  have  been  grown  almost  exclusively  by  the  owners  on  their  own  lands.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  renting  fields  for  a  cash  rent  bv  the 
owners  to  men  having  more  faith  in  the  profits  of  the  crop.  I  found  this  tm» 
especially  at  Holland  and  Benton  Harbor  and  somewhat  so  at  Bay  City.  ^ 

Let  me  say,  when  i  was  summoned  to  Alma  and  to  Benton  Harbor  to  talk  with 
the  people  who  were  constructing  factories,  they  asked  me,  "  Will  a  factory  work 
frozen  beets?  "  And  do  vou  know  that  I  could  find  no  data  in  Nebraska  or  Cali- 
fomia  on  that  point?  Other  factories  may  have  succeeded;  it  may  have  been  jost 
the  limitation  of  my  knowledge,  but  I  was  unable  to  give  those  people  any  infor- 
mation on  that  question.  They  took  the  risk  and  found  out  that  the  factory 
worked  up  frozen  beets  all  right.    ( Continues  reading:) 

**()ne  of  the  main  arguments  at  the  outset  against  undertaking  to  make  sugar 
beets  in  Michigan  was  that  the  period  between  beet  harvest  and  the  final  f  reeze-iq> 
in  the  fall  was  too  short.  California  and  Nebraska  had  given  little  data  as  to 
either  the  possibilities  of  working  up  frozen  beets,  or  the  cost  of  burying  in  pits 
and  thus  protecting  against  frost.  Our  factories  have  had  little  trouble  in  work- 
ing up  frozen  beets,  but  the  cost  of  pitting  and  later  removing  from  the  pit  and 
hauling  to  cars  or  factories  have  been  a  serious  burden  on  the  farmer.  Owing  to 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  beet  sheds  which  any  factory  can  possibly  construct 
and  the  great  bulkmess  of  the  crop,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  farmer  most 
deliver  his  products  in  installments,  as  called  for  by  the  factories.  To  retsin 
them  safely  they  must  be  buried,  as  once  freezing  ana  thawing  ruins  the  roots. 
The  dread  of  this  job  of  first  covering  the  beet  piles  with  dirt  and  afterwards 
removing  with  pick  and  shovel  the  frozen  covering  has  deterred  many  farmefs 
from  beet  growmg.  To  obviate  this  serious  difficulty  the  Benton  Harbor  factory 
will  undertake  to  receive  all  beets  as  fast  as  farmers  can  deliver  them  l^iis  year, 
or  will  pay  the  expenses  of  pitting. 

"  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  beets  are  hauled  to  the  factories  on  cars  which  bring 
them  from  stations  along  the  various  lines  from  points  up  to  40  miles  from  tiie 
factory.  The  beets  are  hauled  to  the  station  when  loaded  on  wagons.  Gkxxl  roads 
are  therefore  needed,  and  are  now  demanded  by  the  distant  towns  and  villsges 
where  the  beets  are  grown.  In  this  way  the  helpful  influence  of  the  factories  on 
the  character  of  the  roads  is  widely  extended.*' 

In  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  my  testimony,  let  me  say  that  the  grave  ques- 
tions in  Michigan  are  two,  first,  the  attitude  of  tiie  farmer,  who  has  been  deceived 
innocently  by  the  results  of  the  Michlgran  factory  its  first  season,  and  second,  the 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  factory  and  the  farmer.  No  factory  in 
that  State  knows  whether  it  can  afford  to  pay  $4.50  a  ton  for  beets,  as  they  now 
have  promised  to  do,  or  not.  Until  the  machinery  is  so  far  perfected  in  those  fac- 
tories that  they  can  get  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  out  of  it,  it  is  a 
very  grave,  problem.    Those  are  the  two  questions  which  confront  us  in  Michigan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  your  paper,  in  speaking  of  the  factory  at  Holland, if  I 
remember  correctly,  you  said  that  quite  a  proportion  of  the  stockholders  in  that 
company  were  farmers.  I  want  to  inquire  as  to  the  nativity  of  the  farmers*—^ 
Hollanders  mostly.. 
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<).  Is  it  a  fact  or  not  that  those  Holland  farmers  had  had  previous  experience  in 
rairin^  beets  and  knew  something  about  the  business? — A.  Either  in  raising  beets 
or  similar  crops.    Most  of  them  raised  beets  in  Holland. 

Q.  In  the  old  country?— A.  Yes.  They  have  large  and  thrifty  families  and  are 
not  afraid  to  work,  and  especially  are  not  afraid  to  get  down  on  their  knees  either 
in  church  or  in  the  field. 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  section  that  the  crop  last  year  was  to  quite  an  extent  a  failure 
because  of  beets  having  been  sown  on  sandy  soil?— A.  In  the  definite  area  north 
and  west  of  Holland  that  statement  is  true.  In  the  township  of  Robinson,  you 
may  remember,  on  the  road  leading  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Holland,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite area  that  is  sandy^.  I  am  partly  to  blame  for  the  mistake.  I  advised  the  sandy 
rather  than  the  heavier  clay  soil  of  Holland  because  in  all  normal  seasons  it  is  the 
best  soil. 

Q.  Well,  do  these  beets  grow  well  on  heavier  soil?— A.  Yes;  the  best  beets  we 
haa  in  the  State,  I  think,  except  those  growing  on  the  alluvial— best  Saginaw 
soils— were  grown  on  heavier  clay,  better  able  to  resist  drought. 

Q.  You  speak  in  you  paper  of  land  I  eing  rented  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
raimng  of  beets.  I  want  to  inquire  whether  these  renters  are  native  or  foreign 
bom  farmers.— A.  I  spoke  of  the  trend  in  that  direction,  yes.  It  is  more  manifest 
at  Holland,  perhaps,  Benton  Harbor,  and  Bay  City  than  elsewhere.  Those  renters 
are  usuall v  Germans  or  Hollanders.  There  is  little  bonanza  i  arming  yet  apparent. 
That  is,  there  is  no  land  rented— lar^e  territories— and  then  worked  by  different 
gangs  of  men;  but  the  factory,  for  instance,  at  Holland,  has  rented  some  land 
which  it  proposes  to  put  in  beets  this  year,  and  has  had  1o  pay  §8,  $12,  and  I  am 
sure  in  some  cases  considerably  higher  rent  yer  acre. 

S.  These  renters  for  the  most  part  take  this  land  in  small  tracts?— A.  Yes. 
.  About  what  size  tracts?— A.  I  can  not  say.  They  vary  so  materially  it  would 
be  wrong  and  deceiving  to  give  an  average.  For  instance,  I  think  of  one  man  who 
rents  2  acres,  because,  as  he  said,  he  only  had  enough  children  to  work  that  much; 
and  another  man  I  think  of  who  has  5  acres;  and  another  company  have  rented 
103  acres;  it  is  at  Benton  Harbor.  Note  that  in  this  country,  differing  in  that 
reepect  from  our  German  instruction,  lands  tending  to  muck,  if  drained  and 
thoroughly  subdued,  so  much  as  to  grow  corn,  are  tumiug  out  excellent  crops  of 
beets  of  high  percentage  and  purity.  Now,  I  have  mentioned  this  section  rented 
by  Stockwell  &  Bird  at  Benton  Harbor.  It  is  not  a  muck,  it  is  an  alluvial  plot  of 
land,  full  of  grit.    It  is  not  simply  decomposed  organic  matter.    They  have  a 

Sretty  good  yield,  and  this  year  they  are  trying  it  again.  Their  average  yield,  I 
o  not  think  though,  is  much  more  than  8  tons  to  the  acre.  They  had  certain  acres 
that  were  esjiecially  favorably  located  as  to  water  table  and  so  stood  the  drought 
all  right,  that  turned  out  25  tons  to  the  acre.  -  No  use  telling  about  that. 

Q.  These  small  renters— take  this  one  you  refer  to  who  rented  2  acres  of 
land— is  he  a  native  American?— A.  No;  he  is  a  native  of  Germany— of  the  sugar- 
beet  section  there. 

Q.  He  had  experience  in  the  old  country  in  raising  beets?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  he  typical  of  other  renters?— A.  Yes;  typical  of  other  renters. 

Q.  In  other  words,  these  foreign- born  citizens  in  these  sections  who  had  experi- 
ence in  ndsing  beets  in  Europe  are  becoming  renters  of  land  in  this  country  to 
some  considerable  extent?— A.  To  some  extent;  yes. 

Q.  One  place  in  your  testimony  you  said,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  an  effort 
was  to  be  made  in  Michigan  this  year  to  grow  seed':— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that?— A.  That  is  near  the  Alma  factory. 

Q.  Is  that  being  undertaken  by  the  factory  or  by  some  farmer  or  individual?— 
A.  I  can  not  state  just  the  relation  of  the  factory  to  the  enterprise. 

Q.  Is  it  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large  or  small  Bcale?~A.  On  a  fairly  large  scale, 
and  it  is  backed  by  abundant  capital,  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  they  intend  to  plant  to  beets?— A.  It  was  not 
settled  wHen  I  was  up  there,  and,  you  will  remember,  it  will  take  about  4  years 
before  they  will  be  able  to  put  any  seed  on  the  market.  The  beet  seed  is  a  thor- 
oughbred. It  represents  generations  of  careful  selection.  The  normal  content  of 
sugar  in  beets  is  perhaps  5  or  6,  and  yet  we  grow  seed  that  produce  beets  that  test 
18  and  20.  Now,  how  is  that  done?  Beet  seed  are  sown.  The  individual  beet  is 
bored  through  with  a  little  auger  and  the  boring  analyzed.  While  often  growing 
from  the  same  seed,  beets  range  in  per  cent  of  sugar  from  10  to  20  per  cent.    I  am 

foing  over  the  ground  hastily.  The  poor  beets  are  all  thrown  out  and  only  those 
ept  for  setting  out  the  next  year  which  test  above  the  standard,  which,  we  mav 
say,  is  16  per  cent.  Those  beets  set  out  by  themselves  in  a  row,  a,  b,  c,  and  d, 
and  the  number  of  seed  of  each  one  of  those  beets  is  kept  separately,  and  this  is  the 
seed  from  "a,"  this  is  the  seed  from  ''b,"  this  is  the  seed  from  'c,"  and  the  seed 
is  sown  next* year,  and  the  beets  are  grown,  and  each  one  of  these  beets  isanalyzed, 
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and  it  is  found  ont  that  tfae  seed  from  beet  *'a/'  which  tested  30  per  cent  of  sogar, 
shows  by  a  series  of  gradations  from  12  to  20  per  cent.  Again  a  selection  is  made 
from  beet  *  *  a  "  seed.  Only  those  beets  are  considered  that  test  above  the  standard 
again,  and  that  process  is  repeated  five  times  at  least  before  they  dare  to  pat  the 
seed  on  the  market,  so  strong  is  the  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  content  of 
sngar;  and  so  it  is  a  very  expensive  process,  and  Dippe  Brothers,  Magdebnrg,  have 
spent  a  great  many  thousand  dollars — I  wonld  not  dare  to  say  how  many  thonsand 
dollars— just  on  analyses  of  beets  alone  last  year,  to  produce  seed,  the  best  seed, 
of  course,  being  consumed  in  Germany,  and  America  using  such  seed  as  it  can  get 
We  have  got  to  raise  our  own  seed.  Experience  in  Nebraska  convinces  me  that 
American-grown  seed,  acclimated  to  our  conditions,  produces  better  results  than 
foreign  seed. 

Q.  Do  they  grow  seed  in  Nebraska?— A.  They  did  at  a  time;  I  believe  it  is  aban- 
doned now. 

(j.  Do  you  know  if  in  California  they  depend  upon  American-grown  seed,  or  do 
they  get  it  from  Europe?— A.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance.  I  ought  to 
know,  but  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  seed  company  except  the 
one  you  mentioned?— A.  No. 

Q.  If  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  is  a  success  no  doubt  companies  will  organize?— 
A.  Yes;  the  installation  of  a  plant  to  grow  beet  seed  is  so  very  expensive,  and  the 
returns  put  off  so  long  a  period  that  people  hesitate  to  go  into  it  until  the  beet 
industry  is  firmly  established.  Undoubtedly  certain  restrictions  will  be  put  upon 
the  export  of  seed  from  Germany  as  soon  as  the  industry  of  this  country  is 
developed  enough  to  be  a  menace  to  their  sales  of  sugar,  and  they  will  probably 
fix  it  so  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  Americans  to  get  seed,  and  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  raise  our  own  seed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CtJNQER.)  Do  you  know  bow  many  aci-es  were  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  beet?— A.  I  can  make  a  calculation,  but  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Here  is  Joe  Cox's  report— 44,000,  he  says.— A.  Approximately  35,000  acres. 

Q.  Thirty- five  thousand  last  year?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  acres  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  various  fac- 
tories there  for  the  season  of  1900?— A.  Something  over  37,000,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. 

Q.  Have  the  factories  in  each  instance  secured  a  sufficient  acreage?— A.  No; 
they  all  have  except  the  West  Bay  City  and  the  Detroit.  Detroit  is  a  little  shy; 
that  Is.  at  Rochester;  and  the  West  Bay  City  is  away  below. 

Q.  The  other  seven  are  fairly  supplied? — A.  The  other  seven  are  fairly  supplied, 
yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  the  factories  in  Michigan  gone  into  the  other  States  for 
this  acreage?— A.  No  factories  have  gone  outside  of  the  State  except  the  Kalama- 
zoo and  Benton  Harbor;  the  Kalamazoo  has  2,300  acres  in  Indiana  and  1,000  in 
Ohio. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  the  Benton  Harbor  factory  gone  outside  of  the  State? — 
A.  My  impression  is  it  is  2,000  acres. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  factories  of  Michigan  have  as  much  acreage 
contracted  for  this  year  as  they  harvested  last  year?-— A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well.  In  spite  of  the  adverse  season  last  year,  you  think  this  industry  is  one 
that  will  ultimately  be  a  success  and  benefit  to  the  farmer?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  your  general  opinion  on  that  point,  if  you  will.— A.  I  state  this,  that 
when  the  farmers  realize  that  their  harvest  depends  on  their  intelligent  fertiliza- 
tion and  management  of  the  soil,  and  when  they  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
industry  to  put  the  necessary  fertilizers  and  work  on  the  crop;  when  they  realize 
that  the  yield  per  acre  is  not  to  be  so  marvelous  and  phenomenal  as  some  institute 
workers  with  a  multitude  of  words  lead  them  to  believe,  that  they  will  on  on 
average  have  successful  crops.  I  think  the  matter  will  be  well  established,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  State,  pay  them  big  for  their  beets,  and  the  by-products 
are  going  to  certainly  increase  the  live  stock  kept.  The  practical  experience  of 
some  of  our  feeders  this  year  is  doing  more  in  this  direction  than  all  the  theories 
that  some  of  us  have  elucidated  in  the  past. 

Q.  How  will  the  profit  in  raising  this  crop  compare  with  raising  wheat?— 
A.  Well,  they  compared  very  favorably  last  year,  because  the  wheat  crop  was 
pretty  nearly  a  total  failure,  and  they  will  compare  this  year,  because  th:a  year 
the  outlook  for  wheat  is  still  more  depressed  in  Michigan  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Besides  that,  we  have  had  a  delightful  spring,  and  the  beet  fields  I  tramped  across 
last  week  and  the  week  before  were  in  first-rate  condition.  The  season  has  been 
so  good  this  spring,  it  has  been  so  cool,  that  it  has  not  retarded  the  work,  and 
beet  land  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  I  said  to  Dr.  Kedzie,  and  also  Mr.  Rogers,  that  in  the  event 
they  desired  to  ask  any  questions  they  could  do  so. 
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Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Smith  can  explain  why  the  peroentaiife 
of  sugar  actually  obtained  is  so  much  below  the  percentage  of  sugar  that  is  found 
in  the  beet?  What  was  the  average  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet  as  delivered  to 
the  factories? 

The  Witness.  I  never  have  taken  the  JP^s  to  make  an  average  of  all  the  beets 
tested  in  the  State,  so  I  can  not  give  it.  The  average  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet, 
not  in  the  juice,  I  am  sure  exceeded  12.  As  a  necessary  consequence  the  average 
amount  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets  exceeded  240,  and  yet  our  factories  did  not  get 
out  more  than  1824  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  the  largest,  and  it  went  from  that  to  124? 

The  Witness.  From  that  down  to  124. 

Mr.  Rogers.  A  very  great  discrepancy  somewhere  in  the  matter  of  manufac- 
ture? 

The  WrrNESs.  Well,  if  I  were  able  to  explain  to  you  why  the  West  Bay  City 
Sugar  Company  only  received  124, 1  should  be  subpoenaed  on  that  lawsuit  as  quick 
as  those  people  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  say  for  the  knowledge  of  the  commission  that  I  have  exam- 
ined  a  very  great  many  German  factory  reports,  and  the  factory  loss  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  1^  to  If  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  I  might  state  there  is  another  reason.  The  season  last  ^ear  in 
Michigan  was  so  peculiar  that  beets  were  abnormal  and  they  commenced  with  cer- 
tain normal  temperature  of  water  in  diffusion  batteries.  Dr.  Kedzie  may  be  able 
to  explain  the  discrepany. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  the  price  paid  the  farmer  for  beets  determined  by  the  sugar  of 
the  juice  or  sugar  of  the  beet? 

The  Witness.  Sugar  in  the  beet;  and  is  determined  by  analyses  made  by  the 
factory,  by  men  appointed  by  the  State,  and  the  bounty  is  predicated  on  analyses 
made  at  the  factory,  not  at  the  State  laboratory,  as  in  New  York— one  weighmas- 
ter  working  at  both  ends  of  the  factory.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  to  the  efficiency  of  production,  that  oar  factories  run  from  350  tons  up  to 
500  tons,  and  ought  to  be  more  efficient  than  smaller  factories.  I  think  that  next 
year  when  our  men  become  accustomed  to  their  work  and  the  very  patent  defects, 
I  may  say,  in  construction  are  corrected,  that  the  per  cent  of  sugar  recovered  will 
be  very  much  larger.    It  has  got  to  be. 

Professor  Kendie.  I  wish  to  call  Mr.  Smith's  attention  to  the  sugar  that  is 
reported  here.    As  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  first  run,  isn't  it— the  first  product? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Professor  Ejbdzie.  And  I  believe  a  considerable  amount  of  the  sng&T  which  Mr. 
Rogers  refers  to,  which  is  not  realized  in  this  first  run.  is  contained  in  the  molas- 
ses, and  these  are  worked  over  in  the  second  run  and  third  ran,  and  these  are  not 
reported  as  elements  of  the  report  for  the  bounty  which  is  paid  by  the  State.  I 
thmk  that  the  large  disApi)earance— perhaps  yon  will  bear  me  out  in  the  fact — 
that  the  disappearance  of  sugar  is  sugar  contained  in  the  second  and  third  run, 
and  is  recovered  in  the  second  and  third  run  or  in  the  final  waste  of  molasses,  which 
counts  for  nothing. 

The  Witness.  It  should  be  understood,  and  I  supposed  it  was  understood  by 
the  commission,  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  reported  refers  to  the  total  amount 
of  crystallized  A  No.  1  granulated  sugar  that  there  is  made;  but  there  is  still  also 
an  excess  of  second  and  third  run  sugar  which  is  not  reported,  and  which  would 
reduce  the  per  cent  of  loss  somewhat. 

*  Mr.  KoQERs.  But  in  the  factory  that  is  equipped  with  crystallizers  in  which  the 
molasses  goes  into  crystallizers,  the  entire  amount  of  sugar  is  obtained  as  the  first 
product  and  the  molasses  is  disposed  of,  thrown  away.  The  second  and  third  run 
IS  only  obtained  in  factories  where  the  molasses  goes  into  storage  tanks  and  is  left 
in  them,  and  that  does  not  prevail  in  most  of  the  factories  in  Michigan. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  waste  molasses  still  stored  at  these 
factories,  in  large  tanks,  to  be  worked  over  sometime  durmg  the  season.  Now, 
how  much  sugar  they  could  get  out  of  it  no  one  can  know,  but  it  will  reduce  it  a 
little,  but  not  much.  Our  factories  have  been  painfully  inefficient  in  extracting 
the  sugar  from  the  beet.  The  factories  cheerfully  acknowledge  it  and  are  striving 
with  might  and  main  to  remedy  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oxnard?— A.  Person- 
ally, no. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Oxnard  largely,  if  not  altogether,  connected  with  all  sugar  indus- 
tries?—A.  yes. 

Q.  He  is  not  connected  with  the  cane-sngar  industry,  is  he?— A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  or  not 

Q.  You  heard  some  weeks  back  a  gieat  deal  of  talk  about  the  Oxnard  sugar 
trust.    I  take  it  that  would  mean  beet-sugar  trust.    Do  you  know  whether  it  is 
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trne  that  there  is  any  snch  trust?— A.  I  have  not  heard  that  there  was;  no.  Onr 
factories  are  working  entirely  independently,  as  far  as  I  am  informed. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  proposition  for  combination,  looking  toward  bringing 
the  beet  factories  under  one  management?— A.  Only  in  certain  respects.  No;  no 
organic  combinations  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  As  far  as  yon  know,  there  is  no  Oxnard  or  beet-sngar  trnst  in  this  country?— 
A.  No,  not  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  I  speak  only  with  limitation,  of  my  own 
knowledge.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr;  Clarke.)  Yon  formerly  resided  in  Nebraska?— A.  Well,  I  was  there 
on  a  visit,  that  is  all.  New  York  is  my  home.  1  now  live  in  Michigan.  I  was 
director  of  the  exjieriment  station  in  Minnesota,  and  as  snch  I  went  aroond  and 
watched  the  growing  of  the  beets  and  watched  the  constrnctiiig  of  the  Molina 
seedersandcnltivatorsandmattersot'thatkind.    I  was  with  Prof.  S.  H.  Nicholson. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  spoke  of  the  Moline  seeders  and  cnltivators. 
What  do  yon  mean  by  that — the  implements?— A.  Yes;  they  make  a  seeder  that 
sows  4  rows,  and,  as  Mr.  Rogers  Ba>[s,  they  keep  those  4  rows  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  then  they  can  take  a  cultivator  and  cultivate  the  same  4  rows,  and  by 
watching  1,  you  see,  they  are  able  to  steer  the  cultivator  for  all  4,  which  is  econo- 
mizing labor;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  discarded  that  in  our  State  and 
used  the  cultivator  that  cultivates  2  rows. 

Q.  Are  there  any  foreign  implements  in  this  country— cultivators  or  seeders?- 
A.  There  were  on  the  start,  but  they  are  entirely  discarded.  Our  American 
ixnplements,  in  the  factory  and  out,  now,  are  superior  to  the  German  make. 

(4,  The  American  inventor,  then,  is  keeping  pace  with  the  demand? — A.  Yes; 
but  the  exceeding  fruitfulness  of  the  beet  seed  srets  away  with  him  on  the  thin- 
ning.   He  can  not  find  out  how  to  do  that— pardon  the  slang. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  16 y  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  CHARLES  P.  SAYLOE, 

Special  agent  and  investigator ^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  commission  met  at  10.18  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.    At  2.25  p.  m.  - 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Saylor,  special  agent  and  investigator  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  may  state  your  name,  your  post-office  address, 
ana  your  occupation.— A.  O.  F.  Baylor,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  am  special  agent 
and  investigator  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of 
beet-sugar  investigation. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed? — A.  Since  March,  1897. 

Q.  You  may  give  the  territory  you  have  been  over,  and  the  line  of  work  yon 
have  pursued.— A.  I  have  been  operating  in  connection  with  the  experiment  sta- 
tions in  all  the  various  States  except  New  England.  We  have  been  furnishing  Uie 
State  experiment  stations  with  beet  seed,  and  they  have  been  furnishingjttieee 
seeds  to  special  lists  of  farmers  that  they  made  up  who  grew  the  beets.  Then  I 
have  been  visiting  these  stations  and  the  farmers  growing  the  beets,  also  meeting 
with  business  organizations  and  other  associations  with  a  view  of  promoting  the 
industry  locally,  furnishing  iufonnation,  and,  in  a  general  way,  promoting  the 
indnstry  wherever,  in  the  sense  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  conditions 
were  favorable  and  it  was  thought  advisable.  I  have  also  been  following  out  a 
line  of  investigation  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  looking  up 
the  conditions  of  producing  sugar  in  those  regions  from  cane,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  production,  the  amount  of  production,  and  such  items 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  producers  of  sugar  in  this  country,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  those  islands  are  now  becoming  possessions  of  this  country,  and  to  a  more  or 
less  extent  competitors,  under  advantages  that  are  different  from  what  the^r  would 
be  if  they  were  absolutely  independent.  Now,  then,  that  gives  you  an  idea  of 
what  my  work  has  been. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  take  up  and  give  us  the  information  as  you  have  mapped  it 
out,  and  members  of  the  commission  will  ask  such  questions  as  you  go  along  as 
suggest  themselves.— A.  I  made  an  outlme  in  order  that  what  I  might  have  tosav 
wofld  be  carried  through  in  a  connected  way.  Of  course  this  is  entirely  informal, 
and  I  am  at  your  service  to  answer  any  question  at  call  in  any  way  you  want.  I 
can  start  out  with  this  outline  and  at  any  time  you  can,  anywhere  you  desire  to. 
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ask  any  qnestions.  It  wonld  bring  it  under  that  particular  subject  and  keep  it 
connected  throughout.    If  you  00  suggest,  1  will  take  it  up. 

Q.  If  you  please.— A.  The  investigation  of  this  beet-sugar  industry,  so  far  as 
intirodndng  it  in  the  United  States,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  governed  by 
conditions  of  climate,  soils,  and  moisture;  and,  taking  up  the  question  of  climate, 
our  investigations  have  rather  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  experience  of  Germany 
and  France,  who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  this  industry,  is  about  right. 
They  have  settled  that  a  temperature  of  about  70  degrees  during  the  growing 
months  is  about  the  best  climatic  condition.  The  gn^owing  months,  for  instance, 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  might  say,  would  be  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
growing  months  on  the  coast,  yon  know,  would  be  different,  planting  in  February 
or  March,  and  even  on  the  ccMist  it  varies  greatly;  but  sugar  beets  want  about  100 
days  of  good  growing  weather.  It  would  be  hard  to  state  for  the  United  States 
the  growing  months,  where  there  is  no  general  period  that  would  be  considered 
the  growing  months,  because  the  seasons  vary.  On  the  west  coast  they  aim  to  begin 
to  plant  beets  in  some  places  in  February.  In  some  places  on  the  coast  they  would 
expect  to  harvest  some  of  their  beets  in  some  of  the  places  in  July  and  August, 
and  some  of  those  factories  are  so  fortunately  located  that  in  the  variance  of  the 
planting  time  and  harvest  time  in  the  different  valleys  they  can  have  some  valleys 
that  will  come  into  harvest  earlier,  and  so  fortunately  balanced  that  they  can  begin 
harvesting  as  early  as  August,  and  have  beets  ripening  as  they  go  along  with  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  really  have  a  longer  time  for  the  manufacturing  cam- 
X>aign.  You  take  in  places  like  the  Mississippi  Valley,  they  would  expect  really 
to  begin  to  harvest  the  middle  of  October,  something  like  that,  you  know,  and  all 
the  harvest  comes  in  at  once;  and  they  desire  about  100  days*  campaign  in  grow- 
ing  the  beets,  and  another  hundred  in  completing  the  manufacturing  campaign. 
This  would  also  be  true  in  States  like  Michigan  and  New  York,  and  States  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  uniform  over  the  State  in  any  particular  region. 

Speaking  of  the  soils,  where  we  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  beets  are 
a  success,  there  are  two  divisions:  First,  such  soils  as  we  find  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  States  like  New  York  and  Michigan,  where  the  fertility  is  largely  due 
to  their  alluvial  nature,  the  black  loam,  which  is  the  formation  of  decayed  vege- 
tation; and,  second,  the  other  kind  would  be  that  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  out  on  the  West  coast,  originally  due  to  the  disinte^ation  of  the  rocks, 
a  silt  formation,  rich  in  mineral  malter.  These  two  formations  of  soil  are  also 
different  materially  in  their  physical  properties,  which  will  come  out  in  taking  up 
the  question  of  moisture,  which  I  will  mention.  Now,  we  raise  sugar  beets  in  this 
country  by  rainfall;  that  is  to  say,  under  conditions  where  all  crops  are  grown 
by  rainfall.  This  condition  we  would  have  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  and  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  crops  depend 
entirely  upon  the  real  rainfall  at  the  time  of  their  growing.  When  we  reach  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  we  grow  sugar  beets  there  bv  rainfall  and  by  irrigation. 
The  desire  is  to  start  the  germination  of  the  plant  and  the  early  stages  of  growth 
by  rainfall,  and  then  the  rainfall  usually  ceases,  and  they  have  to  promote  the 
further  growth  of  the  beets  by  irrigation.  Now,  we  have  another  condition  that 
prevails  out  on  the  coast  of  California.  The  coast  country  is  the  most  extensive 
grower  of  sugar  beets  and  at  the  present  time  the  largest  producer  of  beet  sugar. 
Nearly  all  the  beets  of  California  are  grown  without  rainfall.  You  may  say  they 
depend  largely  upon  the  supply  of  rain  in  the  winter,  and  then  by  snbirrigation  or 
nnderseepaffe  toward  the  sea  the  beets  receive  their  supply  of  moisture  while 
growing,  it  is  a  condition  our  scientists  themselves  are  not  agreed  upon.  I  am 
not  a  scientist,  but  I  have  gone  to  them  to  get  an  explanation  as  to  this  condition. 
It  is  a  question  they  are  studying,  and  wnat  seems  to  be  the  case  is  that  water 
falls  in  the  mountains  and  sinks  In  the  ground,  and  in  these  regions  where  sugar 
beets  are  grown  through  seepage,  or  natural  drainage  to  the  sea,  we  have  under- 
ground or  snbirrigation.  These  beets  secure  their  entire  amount  of  moisture  for 
growth  in  this  wav,  and  if  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  winter  is  sufficient  the 
crop  of  beets  will  be  secure  and  good;  but  if  they  have  a  prevalence  of  drought 
like  they  have  had  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  they  are  going  to  have  a 
shortage  in  their  beets  such  as  they  have  had  the  last  two  or  three  years,  ranging 
from  one-half  crop  in  the  northern  x>art  of  the  State  to  a  very  small  crop  in  the 
southern  part.  Then  we  grow  beets  entirely  by  irrigation,  such  as  is  the  method 
in  New  Mexico.  I  have  aimed  to  outline  the  influence  of  soils  and  moistures  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  want  to  ask  on 
that. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  I  have  none  just  now. 

The  Witness.  In  starting  the  sugar  industry,  and  in  the  introduction  of  it  in 
this  country,  there  are  two  sides  to  be  considered.  One  is  the  farm  or  agricultural 
side,  and  the  other  is  the  factory  side  or  conditions  which  prevail  favorable  to  a 
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factory.  The  thing  that  the  farmer  mnst  stndy  is  the  soil  and  kind.  Unfortu- 
nately there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  general  misnnderstanding  about  the  kind  of 
soil.  People  generally  and  newsoaper  writers  and  those  who  have  tried  to  promote 
the  industry  have  seemed  to  get  the  idea  that  sugar  beets  want  a  light  soil,  a  sandy 
soil.  I  think  this  error  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  started  in  the 
first  place  in  Nebraska,  where  the  soil  is  very  sandy,  and  so  far  as  the  country 
east  of  that  could  get  the  Infoimation  in  the  United  States  proi)er,  it  would  be 
through  Investigations  in  Nebraska,  for  if  they  got  into  the  West  coast  country, 
they  would  have  to  study  coast  conditions  that  did  not  prevail  in  any  of  the 
Eastern  or  M.ssissippi  Valley  States.  That  country  around  Grand  Island  and 
Norfolk  is  too  sandy,  and  is  not  really  good  beet  soil,  but  that  is  where  the  idea 
started,  and  people  who  made  their  investigations  got  the  idea  that  beet  soil,  to 
make  a  success,  should  be  sandy  soil.  Beets  will  do  well  in  most  any  so.l,  but  to 
make  the  greatest  success,  they  are  like  corn  or  any  other  product  that  we  plant, 
they  should  be  given  the  very  best  soil  that  can  be  secured.  There  are  some  soils 
that  will  not  succeed  with  sugar  beets.  With  a  soil  that  becomes  compact,  or  a 
soil  underlaid  with  hardpan,  we  are  sure  to  meet  failure  in  beet  growing.  We 
must  have  the  fertility  in  the  soil.  The  plant  food  must  be  there.  Seets  require  a 
good,  rich  soil.  Sand  in  the  soil  is  all  right.  Provided  it  is  fertile  it  tends  to  keep 
it  loose,  so  that  it  would  not  be  compact  like  hard  clay  or  muck,  or  anything  of 
that  kind;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  soil  must  be  rich  and  fertile. 

Now,  I  had  that  in  mind  yesterday  while  listening  to  your  Michigan  people.  I 
was  a.l  over  the  beet  fields  of  Michigan  just  prior  to  the  harvest.  Those  people 
evidently  were  working  under  the  idea  that  they  needed  a  light  soil.  They 
selected  their  light  soils  and  they  had  a  very  poor  crop.  My  own  impression  is 
(I  have  not  peen  the  statistics,  but  my  own  verdict  would  be)  that  Michigan  did 
not  average  over  4  or  5  tons  to  the  acre  last  year,  and  one  of  the  mistakes,  1  think, 
was  that  they  not  on'.y  carried  out  the  idea  of  selecting  a  sandy  soil,  but  such 
soils  of  Michigan  have  been  in  use  a  good  many  years,  some  of  them  50  to  75  years, 
and  many  farms  are  worn  out  for  other  purposes  and  sure  to  tail  in  growing  beets. 
It  only  illustrates  the  point  I  am  making,  that  they  must  be  fertile  whatever 
their  physical  character.  Some  sand  is  all  right  and  proper,  but  the  soil  must  be 
fertile.  It  must  be  a  soil  that  the  beet  can  penetrate.  Tne  tap  root  grows  down 
anywhere  from  8  to  12  feet,  and  the  reason  it  can  withstand  drought  so  well  is 
that  like  alfalfa  it  can  go  down  and  hunt  its  moisture  in  the  stratas  below.  This 
can  not  occur  if  you  have  a  hardpan;  a  soil  with  hardpan  will  not  succeed. 

The  beet  will  succeed  if  it  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture  and  it  gets  once 
started.  After  it  has  reached  a  plant  of,  say,  four  leaves,  it  is  a  very  hardy  plant. 
Up  to  that  time  it  is  a  very  tender  plant.  That  is  about  the  time  that  the  usual 
drought  conditions  set  in  in  any  of  these  States,  but  it  has  sent  down  its  tap  root 
and  is  able  to  draw  on  the  deposits  of  moisture  in  the  soil  below  and  sustain  itself 
and  make  a  gcod  crop  when  other  crops  might  fail,  providing  it  has  a  fair  start. 
A  growth  of,  say,  2  pounds  or  2^  is  what  a  factory  desires  in  tbe  size  of  the  beet. 
That  is  the  theory  of  cultivating  the  beets,  and  you  are  under  contract  with  the 
factory  to  produce  a  crop  of  beets  that  will  not  go  over  so  many  pounds,  because 
when  a  beet  grows  over  2  or  2^  pounds  to  the  beet  it  is  coarse  in  its  texture  and 
consistency  and  does  not  present  as  much  purity  as  it  would  below  that.  So  the 
factory  in  contracting  with  the  farmer  always  stipulates  that  a  beet  shall  not  go 
over  so  much,  and  shall  contain  so  much  sugar  and  eo  much  purity.  The  one 
thing  that  it  needs  is  sunshine  after  it  has  attained  this  growth;  then  you  want 
droughty  conditions.  It  is  sunlight  and  air  that  produces  the  sugar  in  the  beet, 
the  entire  product  of  sugar  in  the  beet  coming  from  the  atmosphere  and  bemg 
worked  out  by  the  sunlight. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  particularly  looked  after  when  starting  an  indns- 
try  is  the  question  of  labor.  It  costs  about  $80  an  acre  in  almost  any  region  to 
produce  an  acre  of  beets,  and  that  is  mostly  for  labor.  In  the  talk  yesterday  I 
understood  Dr.  Kedzie  to  say  that  in  thinning  out  the  work  was  done  by  cross 
cultivation.    Didn't  you  so  understand  it? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  In  a  slight  degree ;  but  the  real  thinning  had  to  be  done  by 
hand. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  parts  of  producing  beets. 
You  understand  that  you  have  to  plant  enough  beet  seeds  to  secure  a  stand ;  as  he 
explained  to  you,  20  to  22  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  simply  to  assure  yourself  that 
you  are  going  to  have  every  beet  in  its  place,  because  every  beet  relies  on  every 
other  beet  to  keep  it  down  from  growing  in  size — to  keep  it  down  from  taking 
from  the  soil  things  it  ought  not  to  take ;  and  wher.^  you  have  a  condition  of 
things  that  you  have  not  a  stand  and  have  vacant  spaces,  the  beet  has  too  much 
ground  to  draw  from  both  in  the  matter  of  growth  itself  and  in  the  m&tter  of 
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taldng  np  from  the  soil  impurities,  or  things  that  we  know  as  impurities  in  the 
sugar  sense. 

In  order  to  thin  oat  it  simply  becomes  a  question  of  hand  labor.  A  man  goes 
along  with  a  hoe  and  chops  out  these  beets  at  proper  distances,  whatever  may  be 
desired— 8  to  10  inches— and  then  he  is  followed  by  a  man  who  goes  along  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and  by  a  dexterous  move  of  the  hand  simply  puts  his  fingers  over 
the  beet  plant  that  he  wants  to  retam,  and  takes  the  other  hand  and  clasps  the 
ones  he  wants  to  remove,  and  removes  all  but  the  one.  That  is  quite  laborious 
and  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  at  that  season  there  is  a  great  call  for  labor, 
and  in  starting  an  industry  in  the  country  it  should  be  where  you  are  absolutely 
sure  the  labor  can  be  obtained. 

The  other  side  of  the  proposition,  as  distinguished  from  the  agricultural  side,  is 
the  conditions  that  should  obtain  for  maintaining  a  factory.  The  first  requisite 
is  that  you  have  good,  pure  water.  You  understand  that  when  the  slices  are  put 
into  the  diffusion  and  the  sugars  are  dissolved  from  the  cells  and  taken  out,  this 
water  forms  the  juice  for  evaporation  and  should  be  pure  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  the  sugar  all  impurities  serve  to  impede  the  process 
of  extracting  the  sugar  and  the  process  of  uianufacturiuff  all  the  way  through. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  you  must  be  in  a 
district  where  fuel  is  handy  or  can  be  secured  at  cheap  rates,  because  the  sugar 
factory  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  fuel. 

It  also  should  be  in  a  region  where  a  good  quality  of  lime  rock  or  of  pure  lime 
rock  can  be  secured.  Not  the  lime  rock  that  is  desirable,  perhaps,  for  plastering 
pimpoees,  that  might  contain  magnesia,  but  where  the  element  of  lime  is  pure. 

Tne  factory  should  be  located  in  a  locality  that  has  good  transportation  facilities 
and  where  transportation  is  reasonable  in  expense.  This  is  the  one  thing  that  gives 
Michigan  the  special  advantage  in  location  of  factories.  She  not  only  has  rail- 
roads plying  everywhere  rea(  hing  the  markets,  but  she  has  also  water  transporta- 
tion that  gives  the  factories  markets  that  are  accessible. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  taken  in  account  particularly  in  locating  the  sugar 
industry,  from  the  factory  side  of  it,  is  that  it  should  be  favorably  located  for 
markets,  and  that  is  another  thing  for  which  the  State  of  Michigan  is  favorable 
and  the  State  of  New  York,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  established  30  factories  under  this  stimulus  of 
encouragement  that  has  been  going  on  through  the  agitation  of  the  papers,  agri- 
cultural societies,  agricultural  writers,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
ambition  generally  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  produce  their  own  sugar. 

We  have  in  operation  at  tiie  present  time  the  following  factories  located:  in  Cali- 
fornia, 8.  I  mention  Ca  ifornia  first  because  it  takes  the  lead,  not  in  the  number  of 
factories,  but  in  the  amount  of  output.  California  has  the  honor  of  having  the 
largest  beet-su|pr  factory  in  the  world,  a  factory  that  has  a  capacity  for  8,000 
tons  of  beets  daily,  giving  it  an  equivalent  in  round  numbers  of  300  tons  of  sugar 
daily,  as  it  is  estimated  that  about  10  per  cent  of  granulated  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced from  beets.  Michigan  follows  with  9  factories,  of  which  8  were  Introduced 
in  the  State  last  year.  Nebraska  comes  next  with  3.  Utah  has  2  factories  and  1 
subfactory,  or  a  factory  that  is  really  an  auxiliary  to  the  main  factory,  which  is 
located  at  Lehi.  There  we  have  a  new  feature  which  is  just  being  introduced  in 
this  country.  The  Lehi  factory  has  been  in  operation  about  0  years.  About  30 
miles  away  they  have  established  a  substation,  or  what  they  call  a  rasping  sta- 
tion. They  carry  the  process  there  to  the  extent  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
beets  and  then  piping  it  down  to  the  factory,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  where  the 
juice  is  carried  through  the  same  process  as  is  that  of  the  other  beets  sliced  in  the 
factory  itself.  This  is  an  innovation  in  this  country,  and  should  the  experiment 
here  succeed  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  revolutionize  the  status  of  tne  sugar 
industry  in  this  country.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  locate  a  sugar  plant  at  some 
favorable  point  on  account  of  its  facilities  for  fuel,  shipping,  water,  etc. ;  and  then 
in  other  sections  not  so  favorably  located  subfactories  can  be  built,  the  beet  juices 
being  piped  to  the  main  factory  and  worked  up  and  the  product  placed  on  the 
market  under  the  facilities  pertaining  to  the  main  factory.  This  would  bring  the 
substations  in  close  relations  with  the  farmers,  and  it  would  be  as  advantageous 
as  if  they  were  located  near  the  main  factory,  since  they  would  be  able  to  secure 
their  pulp  for  feeding  the  stock,  dispose  of  their  beets,  etc. ;  and  that  is  their  main 
relation  to  the  factory.  The  next  State  is  Colorado,  with  1  factory;  New  York, 
with  2;  Minnesota,  with  1;  Illinois,  with  1;  Washington,  1;  Oregon.  1:  New 
Mexico,  1.  This  gives  in  all  80  factories  in  operation  in  this  country  participat- 
ing in  the  campaign  of  1809. 

y.  (By  Mr,  Conger.)  Do  you  know  how  many  are  projected  for  this  year  in 
the  United  States?— A.  At  the  time  I  made  out  my  report  1  investigated  that  very 
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closely  and  there  were  6,  but  since  then  I  think  some  others  have  materialized. 
There  is  quite  a  number  that  are  very  near  the  point  of  building.  There  has  been 
more  or  less  hesitancy  on  account  of  the  question  as  to  what  effect  our  new  insu- 
lar possessions  will  have,  and  what  will  be  the  policy  with  reference  to  them;  but 
I  think  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  or  7  that  are  being  built  this  year  for 
the  campaign  this  fall.  There  are  2  in  Ck>lorado  and  1  in  New  York,  and  I  do 
not  just  recall  the  rest. 

Q.  One  in  Ohio?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  in  Michigan?— A.  Yes,  there  is  1  there.    There  are  6  or  7  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  a  list  of  these  80  factories,  with  their  capacity? — A.  Yes,  I 
can  do  that  very  easily. 

Q.  And  the  0  or  7  that  are  building?— A.  Yes. 

We  are  starting  an  industry  in  uiis  country  with  which  it  may  be  said  the 
people  generally  have  very  little  acquaintance.  Even  the  farmers  themselves 
ana  the  capitalists  who  propose  to  furnish  the  money  to  build  the  factories  are 
very  much  in  the  dark.  We  are  building  up  a  new  industry  with  the  view  that 
we  have  the  facilities  for  fumishiufr  the  people  of  this  country  with  their  own 
sugar,  and  with  the  possibility  in  the  future  that  we  may  be  able  to  export  as  we 
have  done  in  most  other  lines  where  such  industries  have  been  developed.  But  at 
the  present  time  the  general  information  along  these  lines  is  very  meager  and  the 
consequence  is  that  education  and  the  consequent  advantage  that  comes  from  it 
has  to  be  largely  derived  from  experience,  so  that  almost  every  new  factory  in 
starting  has  a  great  many  difficulties  to  meet 

In  the  first  |)Tace,  farmers  as  a  class  are  conservative.  They  have  settled  opin- 
ions and  convictions  about  growing  crops  in  general,  and  when  they  come  to  the 
groblem  of  growing  sugar  beets  they  undertake  to  apply  such  experience  as  tb^* 
ave  had  in  growing  otner  field  crops,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Growing  sugar  beets  is  the  very  highest  type  of  field  culture.  It  is  in- 
tensive farmiuff;  in  fact  it  is  gardening,  and  such  rules  as  would  apply  to  mosi 
other  crops  will  not  apply  here. 

For  instance,  the  farmer  is  accustomed  to  growing  the  largest  ear  of  com:  be 
wants  the  largest  hog  and  the  largest  steer,  but  here  he  has  to  resort  to  a  system 
that  will  hold  his  crop  down  to  a  certain  size.  He  has  got  to  follow  rules  that  will 
tend  to  produce  in  the  beet  certain  features.  It  is  quality  that  must  be  secnred 
regardless  of  quantity.  Of  course  his  interest  is  in  the  quantity,  but  he  must  know 
and  understand  how  always  to  produce  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity.  A 
sugar  beet  treated  right,  from  the  standpoint  of  a^culture,  is  eveirthing;  if 
neglected,  it  is  nothing.  The  farmer  has  to  know  this,  and  he  can  only  know  it 
by  experience.    This  is  the  difficulty  met  from  the  farmer's  standpoint 

We  find  the  same  thing  with  the  capitalists  or  the  men  who  are  going  to  organ- 
ize the  company  and  furnish  the  money  to  operate  the  plant  They  know  nothing 
about  the  process  of  making  sugnr;  probably  very  little  about  the  markets  for  the 
sugar  or  what  they  have  to  contend  with  in  putting  the  product  on  the  market  or 
in  preparing  it  for  the  market.  They  must  secure  a  man  that  is  an  expert  in  the 
manufacturing  and  must  depend  on  this  man  or  men  until  such  time  as  Experi- 
ence and  experience  alone  has  given  the  information  that  makes  a  successful  man- 
ufacturer of  sugar. 

In  starting  this  industry  in  this  country  farmers  and  business  men  must  acquire 
this  information  through  experience.  Until  such  a  time  it  can  not  be  said  that  we 
are  on  the  basis  of  producing  sugar  to  our  best  advantage  so  far  as  the  cheapness 
of  the  product  is  concerned,  but  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  introduction 
of  this  industry. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  introduction  of  this  industry  we  are 
working  out  some  problems  of  our  own.  I  will  call  especial  attention  to  the  cen- 
tral-plant idea  which  is  now  being  experimented  with  at  Lehi,  Utah,  where  last 
year  a  pipe  line  was  established  and  the  juice  piped  to  the  central  factory  for  a 
distance  of  80  miles.  Upon  that  experiment  anotner  substation  is  being  established 
in  the  other  direction,  and  the  juice  will  be  piped  nearly  as  far.  It  is  contemplated 
that  several  pipe  lines  will  be  started  from  this  central  plant  should  these  prove 
successful,  ana  then  the  central-plant  idea  will  gain  permanence  in  this  country; 
the  plan  being  to  have  one  main  plant  surrounded  at  various  points  at  proper  dis- 
tances with  siibplants,  which  will  carry  the  process  only  to  tne  extent  of  extract- 
ing the  juices  and  pumping  the  same  to  the  main  factory. 

Another  feature  m  connection  with  the  sugar  industry  that  classes  us  almost  aa 
experimenters  in  that  line  in  so  far  as  we  have  participated  in  the  business,  is  the 
fact  that  our  people  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  feeding  the  pulp, 
the  by-product  obtained  by  exfracting  the  sugar  from  the  beet  In  Qermany  l^e 
pulp  IS  dried  and  prepared  for  the  market  the  same 'as  flax-seed  meal  and  other 
products  in  this  country,  and  sells  in  the  feed  stores  in  those  countries  for  about 
60  per  cent  of  what  these  products  bring.    Dried  pulp  has  a  market  in  Germany 
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of  abont  $1  per  htrndred.  There  is  no  feed  known,  where  it  ifl  understood,  that  is 
the  eqnal  of  beet  pulp  for  the  dairy  cow  or  for  fattening  steers,  or  for  sheep  and 
lamb  feeding,  for  mares  and  for  hogs.  Its  special  valae  is  as  a  dairy  food.  At  the 
present  time  very  few  of  onr  farmers  appreciate  the  vaine  of  this  pulp  for  feeding, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  of  our  factories  are  able  ta realize  much  from  this 
by-product.  When  the  industry  was  started  in  New  York  it  was  my  prediction 
to  tne  manager  of  the  Binghamton  factory  that  they  would  realize  at  least  $1  a 
ton  for  their  pulp  within  two  years.  I  based  this  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  New 
York  is  an  old  dairy  State,  thoroughly  familiar  with  feeding  all  sortsof  by-products, 
such  as  malts  from  breweries,  etc.,  and  being  educated  along  the  line  of  feeding 
those  sorts  of  foods,  the^  would  readily  take  up  with  the  pulp.  It  pleased  me  to  be 
Informed  in  this  commission  room  yesterday  by  the  manager  of  the  same  factory 
that  were  he  free  to  make  contracts  for  his  pulp  to-  da^  he  could  get  $1  a  ton. 

Whole  diary  districts  have  been  established  in  California,  running  train  loads 
of  milk  into  San  Francisco,  solely  from  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  secure  this 
palp,  and  the  factory  secured  $1  per  ton.  Pulp  can  be  very  readily  preserved. 
There  is  probably  no  other  crop  or  forage  that  can  be  fed  to  cattle  or  animals  of 
any  description  that  can  be  kept  longer  or  easier  than  pulp.  When  the  people  of 
this  country  so  far  learn  the  value  of  pulp  and  the  factory  shall  receive  for  it  a  fair 
value,  then  we  will  begin  to  appreciate  some  of  the  corrollary  features  of  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  beet-sugar  industry,  because  this  pidp  feeding  will  be  the  very 
foundation  of  dairying  and  stock  feeding. 

We  have  a  by-product  in  the  molasses.  At  the  present  time  this  is  a  big  loss. 
In  Europe  several  things  are  manufactured  from  molasses— alcohol,  vinegar,  shoe- 
blacMn^— but  the  thing  we  expect  most  from  molasses  is  that  Yankee  inge- 
nuity will  show  us  a  way  of  extracting  the  actual  sugar  that  is  in  the  molasses, 
therefore  giving  it  a  greater  value  than  may  accrue  from  using  it  as  a  by-product, 
and  I  offer  it  as  one  of  the  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  this  country  along  with 
the  central  plant  and  pulp  feeding,  etc. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hesitancy  in  this  country  on  account  of  our  falling  heir 
to  a  great  deal  of  territory  which  produces  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  and  of  course 
capitalists  hesitate  more  or  less  about  investment  until  they  shall  know  more 
about  the  policy  that  shall  obtain  with  reference  to  these  new  possessions.  It 
is  understood  that  sugar  can  be  produced  very  cheaply  in  these  islands,  but  the 
one  thing  that  I  wish  to  submit  in  this  connection  is  that  we  know  very  little 
about  what  we  can  produce  sugar  for  in  this  country  from  the  simple  fact  men- 
tioned above— that  our  experience  is  so  limited  that  we  are  not  working  under  the 
advantages  that  will  naturally  follow  when  the  farmer  and  laborer  and  mechanic 
and  investor  and  the  expert  in  the  factory  are  all  thoroughly  posted  in  their  lines 
and  working  to  produce  sugar  at  its  minimum  cost  in  this  country. 

Q.  Can  you  submit  any  figures  to  show  how  cheaply  tbis  cane  sugar  is  pro- 
duced in  Cuba,  for  instance?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  price  per  pound?— A.  I  was  just  going  to  make  a  comparison.  We 
are  able  to  produce  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  beet  sugar  under  the  best 
conditions  lor  about  3  cents  per  pound,  the  cost  ranging  from  8  to  possibly  3^ 
cents  per  pound.  In  Porto  Rico  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  that  country,  and  alter  making  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  cost  through  a  great  manv  factories,  I  found  that  they  could  produce  sugar 
at  actual  cost  to  themselves  and  place  it  on  our  markets  for  about  $40  p^r  ton- 
short  ton*    This  does  not  figure  in  our  tariff,  which  is  $1.68  per  hundredweight. 

Q.  Two  cents  a  pound?— A.  Yes;  2  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Refined  or  raw?— A.  Raw. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  to  refine  sugar?— A.  It  is  worth  about  65  per  cent  on  the 
west  coast,  and  about  55  on  the  Atlantic. 

Q.  That  gives  the  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  and  placing  it 
on  the  market  here  refined  as  something  over  2^  cents,  according  to  your  opinion?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is,  actual  cost  to  themselves,  figuring  no  profit  to  anybody  anywhere. 
While  I  made  investigations  along  this  line  in  Cuba,  I  had  not  the  facilities  or 
time  for  giving  it  as  close  an  analytical  study  as  I  had  in  Porto  Rico,  but  the 
conclusions  I  came  to  were  that  it  would  cost  very  nearly  the  same  in  Cuba.  I 
have  recently  been  making  investigations  along  the  same  lines  in  the  islands  of 
Hawaii.  There  are  factories  there  that  can  produce  sugar  a  great  deal  cheaper 
than  that,  but  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Idands  of  Hawaii,  and  shipping 
to  this  country  is  about  $40  a  ton  on  the  average. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  sending  us  about  250,000  tons,  in  round  num- 
bers. Last  year  the  shipment  was  283,000  tons.  About  50,000  tons  of  this  has 
been  going  around  the  Horn  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  rest  is  absorbed  by  the 
Pacific  coast  and  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Valley  trade.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands,  when  they  shall  have  been  brought  in  to  produce  eveivthing  of  which 
they  are  cajpable.  such  as  new  lands,  better  cultivation,  etc.,  will  be  able  to  send 
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nfl  at  their  znaximnm  about  450,000  tons  of  sugar  annually;  but  this  increase  will 
be  at  a  very  much  higher  cost,  because  the  sugar  will  be  produced  on  lands  that 
require  more  expensive  pumping— that  is,  higher  lands  requiring  higher  elevations 
of  water  for  irrigation,  very  much  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  Porto  Rico 
has  been  producing  about  00,000  tons.  Porto  Rico  is  capable  probably  of  doubling 
this  amount.  She  will  probably  be  able  at  her  maximum  to  send  us  about  4  or  5 
I>er  cent  of  our  present  consumption. 

Q.  About  how  many  tons  would  that  be—S  per  cent  of  our  present  consumption? 
A.  I  gave  5  per  cent  because  I  had  figured  it  to  be  about  5  per  cent. 

Q.  How  many  tons  in  the  agfi^egate  do  you  think  Porto  Rico  can  send  in  the 
future?— A.  She  will  probably  oouDle  her  present  output. 

<^.  At  present  that  is  60,000  tons,  and  you  think  she  may  be  able  to  double  it, 
which  it  would  be  approximately  5  per  cent  of  our  consumption?— A.  Yes.  I  have 
forgotten  just  the  figures.  I  know  that  is  what  I  estimated  it  at  the  time.  As  to 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  the  question  is  somewhat  different.  Cuba  is  callable 
of  a  large  output  of  sugar.    I  understand  the  same  is  true  of  the  Philippines. 

Q.  Have  you  been  to  the  Philippines?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  we  receive  from  there  at  present?— A.  Not  a  great 
deal.  The  Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  trade  was  entirely  with  Spain,  and  their 
trade  with  us  has  just  begun,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned.  Hawaii  has  been  send- 
ing us  all  her  sugar. 

The  one  thing  that  gives  to  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  Philippines  their  great  advantage  in  the  cost  of  production  is  the  cost  of  labor. 
In  Porto  Rico  unskilled  labor  is  80  cents  a  day,  the  laborer  boarding  himself; 
skilled  labor  such  as  brickmasons,  carpenters,  etc.,  60  cents  a  day.  This  would 
make  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  about  i$9  a  month.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
sugar  has  been  manufactured  largely  with  contract  laborers.  These  laborers  are 
inmost  instances  Japanese.  The  contracts  are  for  $12.50  to  |1 5  a  month,  the 
laborer  boarding  himself  and  the  employer  furnishing  living  quarters,  medical 
attendance,  etc.  If  we  shall  start  with  California  as  a  comparison  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  there  we  find  that  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  California  is  abont  $30 
per  month. 

Q.  You  mean  Japanese  labor?— A.  Japanese  labor  and  Chinamen.  This  is  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  very  careful  investigation  along  that  line.  Not 
over  20  or  2.>  years  ago  this  same  labor  was  paid  wages  on  a  par  with  that  now 
received  by  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii,  but  under  the  influences 
that  operate  in  this  country,  one  of  which  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinaman, 
these  wage-earners  receive  at  this  time  $30  a  month.  Now.  if  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  these  influences  are  going  to  operate  in  Hawaii,  now  that  it  is  Amer- 
ican territory,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  tendency  now,  a  very  notice- 
able tendency,  for  increase  in  wages  in  Hawaii,  we  must  conclude  that  the  wage- 
earners  of  that  country  will  finally  be  receiving  something  e(|uivalent  to  what 
is  paid  on  the  western  coast  of  this  country.  In  that  event  it  will  cost  as  much  to 
produce  sugar  in  Hawaii  and  place  it  in  our  markets  as  it  does  at  the  present  time 
to  produce  beet  sugar  and  place  it  in  the  market. 

^.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  those  who  engage  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
this  countryjiave  little  reason  to  fear  this  competition  from  the  islands?— A.  Yes. 
Ib  that  the  idea  you  get  irom  my  talk? 

Q.  We  get  the  idea  from  your  talk  that,  in  spite  of  our  having  acquired  this  ter- 
ritory, it  is  still  a  safe  business  to  engage  in  here.— A.  Yes;  perfectly  safe. 

Q.  Jn  your  opinion,  then,  the  future  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  not 
menaced  by  this  acquisition  of  territory?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
island  competition  is  going  to  be  extensively  started  at  once,  and  I  think  every 
year  we  are  in  it  that  our  people  will  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  the 
islands  will  be  increasing  in  the  cost  of  production— referring  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.    Now,  one  of  the  great  problems  with  these 

Slanters  in  Hawaii  is  where  they  are  going  to  get  further  labor.  There  is  a  rapid 
evelopment  going  on  there  in  all  the  hues,  demanding  labor,  while  there  are 
about  50,000  Japanese,  and  about— well,  I  do  not  undertake  to  state— quite  a 
large  number  of  Chinese.  The  Chinaman  is  estopped,  you  know,  from  coming 
into  that  country,  the  same  as  in  this.  He  begins  to  diminish,  and  there  is  a 
development  all  along  the  lines  in  Hawaii,  demanding  labor.  That  demand  is 
getting  too  great,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  wages  to  increase  very  rapidly,  and 
that  tendency  is  true  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  I  notice  all  through  those  coun- 
tries there  are  strikes  for  8  hours  a  day  and  for  stipulated  wages.  It  sounds  very 
much  like  agitation  in  this  country  already  to  hear  the  demands  they  are  making, 
all  stimulated  by  emissaries  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  proper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  So  long  as  there  remains  a  considerable  difference  in 
wages  between  those  possessions  and  this  country,  and  while  our  beet  industry 
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here  is  stiil  young  and  slowly  growing,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  this  domes- 
tic industry  of  importation  of  free  sugar  (from  these  possessions?— A.  We  already 
have  it  free  from  Hawaii. 

Q.  Certainly;  and  have  had  for  a  long  time. — A.  If  it  is  not  to  be  a  precedent 
on  what  shall  happen  further  along  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  I  should  say 
it  would  not  have  any  effect  so  far  as  Porto  Rico  is  concerned,  or  possibly  so  far 
as  the  Philippines  are  concerned,  for  a  long  time,  because  they  have  not  the  sugar 
interest  developed  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  effect  of  discouraging  men  from  establish- 
ing factories  or  farmers  from  growing  beets?— A.  No  doubt.    I  thought  you  meant 
what  would  be  the  effect  in  discouraging.    There  is  no  doubt  it  is  very  important; . 
that  it  would  discourage  starting  that  industry  a  great  deal.    The  very  agitation 
of  the  question,  you  know,  hurts  the  prospects  all  over  this  country. 

Q.  But  you  believe  that  the  domestic  market  here  is  so  large  and  likely  to  grow 
so  much  that  we  can  consume  all  the  sugar  that  we  can  produce  and  all  that  we 


would  be  likely  to  import  from  these  possessions? — A.  Yes:  for  a  long  time.  The 
growth  and  development  and  increase  in  demand  for  sugar  has  been  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  I  think  it  figares  out  an  annual  i  u  crease  of  1 2  per  cent,  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  Dr.  Wiley,  based  on  the  statistics  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  the  cost  of  producing  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana  with  the 
cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  in  the  North? — A.  I  never  gave  that  the  careful  com- 
X>arison  that  I  have  of  producing  sugar  in  the  islands,  but  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  Louisiana  is  considerably  higher  than  it  is  in  these  tropical  islands. 

O.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Why  is  that?— A.  It  is  the  difference  in  wages  largely, 
and  the  difference  also  in  adaptability.  Cuba  and  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  I  sup- 
pose you  might  say,  are  more  natural  cane  prod ucei-s— produce  heavier,  and  they 
produce  longer. 

Q.  How  Jong  will  cane  in  Cuba  produce  from  one  planting?— A.  Oh,  they  get 
readily  from  3  to  4  rattoons.  Hawaii  don't  produce  so  readily  in  rat  toons,  but  it 
produces  a  large  tonnage.  Take  the  leading  plantation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  it  produces  10.1  tons  of  sugar  per  Eicre.  1  should  say  the  sugai  average  on 
this  plantation  is  a  larger  average  than  some  States  makes  in  beets,  but  for  all  the 
islands  the  average  is  about  5  tons  per  acre.  I  should  say,  with  reference  to  this 
sugar  industrjr,  that  it  will  develop  in  this  country  very  rapidly,  provided  we  do 
not  hurry  the  idea  that  these  tropical  islands  of  ours  are  goin^  to  come  in  with 
free  sugar,  giving  our  own  sugar  industry  a  proper  show  in  this  country  to  start, 
and  that  the  final  result  would  be  that  we  would  all  be  producing  sugar  success- 
fully.   Our  sugar  districts  here  would  be  producing  sai<:ar  a  1  at  an  advantage. 

Q.  How  could  that  encouragement  be  made?— A.  Well,  that  depends.  1  myself 
am  in  favor  of  the  tariff  idea,  ])roviding  that  it  is  constitutional ,  because  they  pro- 
duce sugar  at  a  cost  down  there  that  they  can  pay  a  fair  tariff  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  to  make  sugar.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  the  combinations  which  we  all  understand  control  the 
sales  of  sugar  have  contracts  with  the  planters  of  Hawaii  to  take  up  their  sugar 
and  refine  it  and  put  it  on  the  market  in  this  country,  sharing,  at  a  certain  stipu- 
lated rate,  in  the  profits.  That  information,  I  think,  is  pietty  reliable  as  to 
Hawaii.  I  understaod  that  the  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  handiing 
sugar  from  Porto  Rico.  That  being  true,  the  only  people  that  are  interested  in 
the  free-trade  proposition  m  Porto  Rico  would  be  the  two  ijeople— the  one  who 
makes  the  sugar  and  the  other  fellow,  who  takes  It  and  sells  it— and  not  the 
masses,  as  the  planter  in  Porto  Rico  is  a  foreigner  both  to  Porto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  bounty  on  sugar  by  the 
States  in  this  country?— A.  1  have  given  that  considerable  consiaeration. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it?— A.  Well.  I  think,  in  one  sense,  it  is  all  right. 
I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  establish  the  industry  in  a  State;  I  think  it  encour- 
ages it;  but  I  think  it  produces  inequality,  because  some  States  do  not  give  any 
bounty.  There  are  States  that  do.  Take  a  State  that  might  be  qualified  under 
all  its  conditions  for  starting  an  industry  better  than  some  State  that  offers  the 
bounty,  and  the  bounty  State  starts  the  industry.  Those  bounties  are  never  car- 
ried out.  The  contract  that  the  laws  origmally  implied  when  they  were  put  on 
the  statute  books  are  annulled  as  soon  as  the  factoiy  is  started  and  the  money 
begins  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury.  The  movement  is  started  to  get  them  off 
the  statute  books.  Take  the  suits  in  Michigan.  There  are  8  or  9  factories  that 
have  started  suits,  claiming  their  rights  under  the  bounty,  and  I  think  the  bounty 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  to  stimulate  the  starting  of  those  factories.  I  do  not  think 
the  bounty  is  really  necessary  for  a  factory  to  operate  and  succeed.  I  think  a 
bonus  is  altogether  wrong  to  offer.    Well,  in  fact,  nobotly  talks  bonus  any  more. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Conner.)  Are  there  any  other  States  where  manufacturers  have 
[  a  similar  experience  to  that  in  Michigan?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Where?— A.  Nebraska  has  had  exactly  the  same  experience.  They  offered  a 
bonnty.and  two  factories  were  started,  and  then  the  next  legislature  refused  to 
make  the  appropriation  to  pay  it,  and  it  went  into  the  courts.  I  gness  it  is  not 
decided  yet. 

Q.  Yon  say  it  did  go  into  the  courts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  Nebraska,  or  don't  you  know? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  never  knew  what  the  final  disposition  was. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  idea  as  to  bounty;  should  it  come  from  the  National 
Government? — A.  My  idea  is  that  a  bounty,  if  anything  at  all,  ought  to  be  general. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  general? — A.  Weil,  I  mean  national.  The  State  of 
Iowa  now  refuses  to  give  a  bounty,  but  they  exempt  from  taxes  all  investments  of 
that  kind  for  a  series  of  years.  Something  of  that  kind,  I  think,  would  be  prao- 
ticai.  But,  now,  there  is  the  State  of  Michigan,  whose  bounty  is  to  be  paid  by 
taxation ;  you  see  they  have  a  burden  there.  There  must  be  something  like  $300,000 
in  claims  there. 

Q.  Claims  for  the  last  year;  yes.— A.  That  is  quite  a  heavy  burden  to  a  State 
like  Michigan,  and  yet  they  have  it  on  their  statute  books.  I  do  not  think,  really, 
that  a  State  boun  ty  i  s  necessary.  I  think  there  is  enough  in  the  proposition  in  itself, 
for  the  older  factories  are  all  doing  well— all  succeeding.  Where  they  have  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time  I  do  not  think  the  bounty  is  really  a  necessary 
feature.  To  start  with,  of  course,  it  is  a  very  nice  thing  for  the  first  year,  because 
it  takes  them  a  year  or  two  to  really  get  themselves  adjusted  to  their  conditions. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  if  I  understand  you,  is  for  them  tooifer  it  for  a  short  period, 
say  2  or  8  years?— A.  Yes.  Of  course  I  look  at  it  from  a  general  stanapoint, 
without  reference  to  any  State,  and  I  think  the  results  of  State  bounties  are  not 
the  most  favorable  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  industry  in  the  country  at 
large.  One  State  offers  a  bounty  and  another  don't.  The  offering  of  a  small 
bounty  for  2  or  3  years  is  probably  not  a  bad  idea,  but  should  be  limited  in  total 
amount  and  time  to  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  proportion  of  beets  in  California  is  raised 
by  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor?— A.  I  do  not  know  just  what  proportion. 

Q.  Very  largely?— A.  Very  largely.  There  are  only  2  factories  there  where  some 
other  particular  foreigners  are  supplied— foreigners  that  are  accustomed  and  used 
to  that  sort  of  labor,  where  they  attend  to  it;  but  the  rest  of  it  is  done  largely  by 
Chinese  or  Japanese. 

Q.  How  is  tnat  done;  by  hiring  the  man  by  the  month  or  by  the  day,  or  by  kIt- 
ing  him  a  job?— A.  They  usually,  you  know,  contract  the  work  by  the  acre.  The 
principal  part  of  the  work,  you  understand,  is  bunching  and  thinning  and  hoeing 
and  weeding.  Most  any  farmer  can  cultivate  any  amount  of  beets,  as  far  as  horse 
cultivation  is  concerned,  but  they  contract  with  the  laborer  that  he  shall  thin  and 
bunch,  and  hoe  and  weed,  and  harvest  and  pile  the  crop  for  so  much  an  acre. 

Q.  Is  that  contract  made  with  one  man  for  the  entire  plantation,  or  is  it  made 
by  each  individual  taking  a  small  contract?— A.  Well,  made  both  ways;  made  with 
each  individual  or  several  in  combination,  or  some  fellow  furnishes  a  bunch  of 
laborers  and  they  make  the  contract  with  him. 

Q.  Does  that  come  seriously  in  competition  with  the  white  labor?— A.  Well,  that 
kind  of  labor  is  nearly  all  done  by  Chmese  and  Japanese. 

Q.  Does  white  labor  desire  that  kind  of  occupation?— A.  No;  nearly  all  vegetable 
raising  and  gardening,  and  all  that  sort  of  work,  is  largely  done  by  Chinese  and 
Japanese. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Oxnard  interested  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  California? — 
A.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  2  factories;  that  is,  his  company,  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  has  one  at  Chino  and  one  at  Oxnard. 

Q.  Is  he  interested  in  the  Nebraska  company? — A.  Yes;  they  have 2  there — 1  at 
Qrand  Island  and  1  at  Norfolk. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  that  Mr.  Oimard  is  interested  in  control  the  industry  to 
anv  extent?— A.  1  think  not;  they  are  building  another  large  one  now  in  Colorado. 

6.  Is  it  a  trust  in  any  shape?— A.  That  is,  the  Oxnard  factories? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  myself;  just  that  those  factories  are  all  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company.    I  do  not  know  what  the  plan  of  organization  is. 

Q.  What  influence  have  they  over  the  other  beet- sugar  factories?— A.  Not  any, 
I  think,  outside  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company's  factories.  The  rest  are 
all.  entirely  separate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Those  Oxnard  factories  number  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  country  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes;  there  are  30. 
This  company  owns  4  and  is  building  another;  that  would  make  5. 

Q.  Others  being  built  in  other  parts  of  the  country?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  the 
other  factories  act  entirely  separate  and  independent. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washixgton,  D.  C,  June  6, 1900, 

TESTIMOirT  OF  MB.  ALEXAHDER  CLOHAK, 

Farmer,  Martintburg,  W.  Va, 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Alexander  Clohan,  of  Martinsborg,  W.  Ya.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
and,  beinff  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

O.  (By 'Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  may  state  yonr  name,  yonr  post-office  address, 
and  your  occupation,  please. — ^A.  Alexander  Clohan;  Martinsbnrg,  W.  Ya.  Occu- 
pation, now,  at  present?    I  have  a  double  occupation  now. 

Q.  Well,  what  has  been  your  occupation  through  life?— A.  Mine  has  been  farm- 
ing; that  is,  for  the  last  25  years.    I  was  not  raised  at  farming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  official  XKwition  now?— A.  Yes;  iKwt- 
xnaster  at  Martinsburg,  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  farming?— A.  About  25 
years. 

Q.  How  extensively? — A.  I  have  about  260  acres,  and  am  in  the  fruit  and  truck 
business  prmcipiJly. 

Q.  Do  yoa  engage  to  any  extent  in  ordinary  farming,  such  as  stock  raising  and 
wheat  raising?— A.  Only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  You  have  been  principally  fruit  raising?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  for  the  last  10 
years  at  least  drifted  pretty  much  from  the  other— got  out  of  that  into  the  fruit 
as  rapidly  as  I  could. 

Q.  How  extensively  are  you  engaged  in  raising  fruit?— A.  I  have  about  60  acres 
tinder  cultivation  at  present. 


O.  Apples? — A.  Apples,  peaches^  plums,  and  berries^ 
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fhere  do  you  find  a  market  ror  your  fruit?— A.  Well,  largely  in  New  York; 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  our  markets. 

Q.  Yoa  may  state,  if  you  will,  whether  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  num- 
ber employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  your  section  of  the  State  in  the  last  15  or  20 
or  30  years. — ^A.  No;  I  rather  think  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

Q.  To  what  extent?— A.  Well,  I  would  suppose  it  was  one-fourth  less. 

'^.  Why  is  that?— A.  Well,  I  think  largely  from  the  fact  that  at  that  time  we 
I  not  use  any  binders;  there  were  no  selfbinders  used  in  the  grain;  all  that  was 
cut  by  the  cradle,  and  the  fact  that  in  our  country  15  years  ago  there  was  a 
^ood  deal  of  meadow  that  was  cut  by  the  scythe.  At  present  that  is  all  done  by 
the  use  of  the  mower,  the  hayrake,  and  the  hayfork,  and  all  the  other  implements; 
in  short  words,  bv  the  use  of  improved  machinery. 

Q.  What  effect  nas  that  had  upon  the  condition  of  those  that  remained  ui>on  the 
farms— the  laborers?— A.  Well,  they  do  not  have  as  regular  work  now  as  they 
did  15  or  20  years  ago.  The  season  is  pushed  harder  from  the  time  we  commence 
work  and  hurried  through  more  rapidly  than  it  used  to  be.  Everyone  at  present 
aims  to  get  his  crop  in  just  as  hurriedly  as  possible,  and  wind  up  the  farmmg  sea- 
son just  as  quick  as  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  Is  the  work  harder  for  the  labor  or  is  the  drudgery  taken  off  to  some  extent 
by  present  methods?— A.  The  drudgery  is  taken  off  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Is  work  more  desirable  now  than  it  was  formerly?— A.  Apparently  it. is,  but 
there  is  a  contradiction  right  there;  the  farming  labor  does  not  seem  to  be  as  good 
really  as  it  was. 

Q.  Why  is  that?— A  Well,  I  think  with  our  most  intelligent  young  men  it  is  the 
fact  that  better  wages  are  paid  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  most  intelligent 
labor  leaves  the  farm  and  goes  to  the  town. 

Q.  Are  the  inducements  greater  in  the  factories  in  the  towns  than  they  are  upon 
the  farm? — A.  Yes,  from  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  not  a  great  deal  over 
one-half,  and  wages  fully  a  half  better. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparative  expense  of  living  in  the  city  as  compared  with  the 
country? — A.  Well,  the  ratio  would  be  equally  as  great  the  other  way.  It  would 
cost  a  naif  more,  maybe  more  than  half  more,  in  the  city. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then,  would  they  in  the  end  get  more  by  working  in  the 
city,  do  you  think,  than  on  the  farm,  considering  the  necessities—clothing,  board, 
etc.- that  they  would  require  in  the  city?— A.  Yes;  I  think  an  industrious  and 
frugal  young  man,  at  the  end  of  10  years,  would  be  decidedly  ahead  in  the  city. 

Q.  Decidedly  ahead  in  the  city?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  if  industrious  and  frugal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  the  matter  of  wages,  do  lumbering  and  coal  mining 
offer  better  inducements  than  the  farm? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  have  not  a  great  many  of  your  overplus  of  farming  hands  gone  into 
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mining  and  into  lumbering? —A.  No.  Where  we  are  situated  the  most  of  our 
hands  that  leave  us  go  largely  toward  Pittsburg  and  McKeesport  and  over  in  that 
direction,  going  into  the  manufacturing  works.  Some  few  go  into  mining,  but 
not  many. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  mines  are  p:enerally  worked  by  foreigners,  are  they 
not? — A.  Yes;  and  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  generally  miners  grow  up 
at  that  business  and  leave  it  for  something  else;  but  there  are  not  many  men  that 
come  up  to  the  age  of  21  or  22  that  become  miners  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  majority  of  your  farm  labor  there  American  or 
foreign? — A.  We  have,  I  might  say,  altogether  American. 

Q.  The  foreign  labor,  then,  goes  into  the  lumbering  and  mining?— A.  Well, 
now,  I  will  not  say  that.  A  great  many  go  to  the  lumbering,  of  course;  but  more 
of  them  go  to  the  manufacturing.  A  great  many  have  gone  up  into  the  lumber 
interest:  and  that  is  the  better  class  of  our  American  labor  that  goes  often  there. 

Q.  What  foreign  nationality  predominates  among  your  immigrants  there?— A. 
We  have  very  few  foreigners;  exceedingly  few;  not  enough  to  make  any  impres- 
sion; none  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then,  do  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  American  labor 
to  do  your  work  on  your  farms  in  your  section?— A.  Just  now  we  have. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  matter  of  intelligence,  is  the  farming  class 
really  much  ahead  of  what  they  were  15  or  20  or  25  years  ago?— A.  No;  I  really  do 
not  think  there  is  very  much  advance. 

Q.  Have  you  made  much  advance  in  educational  facilities  there? — ^A.  No;  about 
the  same.  One  month  s  schooling  may  probably  have  been  added  all  around  ia 
the  county  in  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  better  schoolhouses  and  better  acconuuoda- 
tions  for  the  pupils  than  you  had  15  or  20  years  ago,  have  you  not?— A.  Yes;  there 
is  an  improvement  iu  that  line. 

Q.  And  really  better  instructors,  too,  have  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  on  the  farm  in  your 
locality?— A.  In  our  localitv  it  is  from  daylight  to  dark. 

Q.  What  time  have  you  for  takmg  meals?— A.  Generally  give  them  just  long 
enough— until  the  horses  are  done  eating.    That  seems  to  be  the  dinner  hour. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  your  labor  is  employed  in  the  year, 
about?— A.  We  generally  have,  say,  from  the  1st  of  April  until  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary—that is,  the  bands  are  generally  hired  for  that  length  of  time. 

Q.  About  9  months?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay?— A.  Where  the  hands  are  boarded  it  is  running  from  $8  to 
$15  a  month. 

Q.  What  is  included  in  that  except  board,  anything?— A.  Nothing  but  board. 

Q.  No  washing  or  mending?— A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  horse  pasture? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  where  the  man  boards  himself?— A.  We  pay 
from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day.  In  the  harvesting  and  busy  season  now  we  have  to  pay 
$1;  other  times  we  get  hands  at  75  cents. 

Q.  How  many  days  in  a  year  will  the  transient  labor  be  employed,  usually;  those 
that  work  by  the  day;  irregular,  we  had  better  say,  instead  of  transient?— A.  It  is 
a  little,  hard  to  answer  because  there  some  of  our  day  laborers,  the  better  class 
of  them,  get  almost  constant  employment.  The  others,  the  trifling  fellows,  we 
only  hire  just  when  we  have  to. 

Q.  Does  that  include  rainy  days  as  well  as  good  days? — A.  No;  there  is  no  em- 
ployment there  much  for  the  irregular  laborer  in  the  wet;  not  any  work  on  the 
rainy  days. 

Q.  These  irregular  or  day  laborers,  do  they  have  permanent  homes  in  the  vicinity 
in  which  they  work?— A.  With  us  a  great  many  of  them  have  their  own  homes. 

Q.  Their  own  homes? — A.  Their  own  homes;  yes. 

Q.  Are  very  many  of  those  men  who  have  their  own  homes  employed  by  the 
month  or  by  the  year?— A.  A  good  many  of  those  are  monthly  lumds;  some  of 
them  seem  to  prefer  that  way  of  hire. 

Q.  Working  from  the  1st  of  April  until  the  Ist  of  January?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  own  their  own  homes,  as  a  rule,  or  does  the  farmer  furnish  them  a 
home?— A.  I  think  that  fully  a  half  of  the  labor  in  our  county— I  am  onlv  speak- 
ing of  the  county  because  we  have  peculiar  conditions  there— half  the  labor  in 
Berkeley  County  own  their  own  homes,  coming  from  this  fact:  We  have  the  North 
Mountain  dividing  the  county,  running  up  through  it,  and  a  great  many  get  lit- 
tle homes  along  the  mountain  there,  land  being  very  low  in  price  along  the  moun- 
tain. Then  we  ha^e  a  belt  of  pine  land  running  up  througn  which  is  very  chean 
again,  so  that  the  men  can  get  an  acre  for  $10  or  $15,  and  put  up  their  houses.    I 
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do  not  think  that  condition  exists  in  West  Virginia  by  any  means,  but  I  am  merely 
speaking  now  of  the  connty,  as  the  facts  are  there. 

(^.  When  the  landlord  owns  the  tenant  houses  what  are  the  usual  terms  on 
which  he  lets  to  the  renter?— A.  In  one  or  two  cases  there  that  I  know  of— not 
many— they  pay  about  $100  to  $150  a  year,  furnish  a  house,  garden,  cow  pasture, 
and  run,  ma^be,  for  two  or  three  hogs.  Several  of  our  better  farmers  provide  that 
sort  of  condition  for  their  tenants. 

Q.  Does  that  custom  prevail  throughout?— A.  No,  not  to  any  great  extent;  very 
limited.   . 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses?- A.  In  those  cases  they  are  fairly  good; 
about  four  rooms. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  How  is  it  with  the  class  that  live  along  the  border  of  the 
mountain  that  you  speak  of?  What  kind  of  houses  do  they  have?— A.  They  are 
very  poor.  They  are  nothing;  very  poor  class  of  houses;  one  or  two  rooms  and 
not  much  accommodations  of  any  kind  about  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  much  of  a  living  does  the  tenant  get  from  the 
privileges  granted  him  by  the  landlord  where  the  landlord  owns  the  house  and 
rents  to  the  tenants  who  work  for  him?— A.  Well,  in  a  great  many  cases  they 
raise  enough  potatoes  or  something  of  that  kind  to  do  them  during  the  season,  and 
cabbckge  and  other  vec^tables,  they  raise  that. 

Q.  The  hand  would  have  to  buy A.  (Interrupting.)  The  flour  and— well, 

there  are  some  few  of  the  better  class  that  put  up  some  meat,  you  know;  say  kill 
three  or  four  good  hogs;  but  it  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  class;  they  soon  become 
farmers.    This  class  of  laborers  in  a  very  few  years  become  renters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  And  then  from  that  do  thev  come  to  be  owners  of  land 
after  renting,  as  a  rule?— A.  There  are  a  good  many  that  have.  Yes,  I  know  quite 
a  number  that  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Become  farmers?— A.  Become  owners;  yes. 

(^.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  your  lands  changed  ownership  quite  frequently 
within  the  last  20  years?— A.  There  has  been  a  considerable  change  within  the  last 
8  or  lOyears. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  reason  of  that?— A.  I  think  with  us  there  were  a  great 
many  men  that  were  pretty  badly  involved,  maybe,  after  the  war,  or  bought  when 
prices— well,  at  the  war  prices  you  might  say,  and  they  kept  on  struggling  and 
struggling  and  trying  and  were  able  to  pay  their  interest  up  to,  probably,  IKi)^, 
when  the  panic  came  on,  and  a  great  manv  of  them  had  to  go  into  li<iuidation,  you 
know,  and  there  have  been  quite  a  lot  that  were  sold  out.  Probably  more  land 
changed  hands  for  that  reason,  and  settling  up  old  estates  that  had  been  in  liqui- 
dation for  years.  That  has  made  many  changes  in  our  county  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years. 

Q.  Then  did  not  the  dividing  of  the  States— productive  lands— into  smaller  parts 
make  a  good  deal  of  difference?  Were  there  not  some  large  estates  in  lands  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  out  of  them  in  the  body,  the  owners  not  having 
smfficient  means  to  carry  on  the  farming?- A.  No;  not  to  any  extent  in  those  two 
counties.  Now,  in  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  what  are  counted  large  farms  there 
would  be  800  acres.  Three  hundred  acres  is  counted  a  pretty  large  farm  there. 
We  do  not  run  much  into  those  great  plats. 

Q.  Your  farms  are  getting  smaller  in  area,  are  they  not?— A.  Yes;  there  are 
some  of  them  being  divided. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  the  fact  that  mortgages  or  debts  or  incnmbrances  on  those 
lands  there  caused  a  change  in  the  ownership? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  the 
cause. 

Q.  And  did  parties  come  in  there  that  had  little  means,  who  were  farmers,  to 
take  up  those  lands?— A.  No;  it  came  largely  from  the  fact  there  of  these  people  not 
being  able  to  meet  tbeir  obligations;  struggling  on,  yon  know,  until  the  aepression 
came  and  they  simply  could  not  struggle  any  longer  and  they  were  sold  out  by  the 
courts. 

Q.  Well,  otherwise  these  men  were  land  poor,  as  the  expression  is?— A.  Yes; 
that  is  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  colored  labor  in  your  locality?— A. 
Probably  onerfourth  of  the  labor  of  our  county  is  colored. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  that?— A.  The  older  class  of  the  colored  labor— men 
that  are  pretty  well  up  in  years— are  a  first-i  at  e  class  of  labor.  The  younger  class, 
especially  where  they  have  a  mixture  of  white  blood  in  them,  are  a  very  trifling 
class  of  labor.    We  find  that  the  black  man  is  a  far  better  laborer  than  the  yellow 


Q.  Does  he  work  on  substantially  the  same  terms  that  you  have  described  as 
pertaining  to  the  day  white  laborer?— A.  Yes;  only  a  great  many  more  are  hired 
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by  the  day  than  there  are  by  the  month,  coming  from  the  fact  that  farmers  do 
not  like  to  have  to  bother  their  women  folks  to  have  to  arrange  two  tables  and  all 
that;  so  as  much  as  possible  they  let  them  board  themselves,  and  they  are  nsnally 
hired  by  the  day,  not  so  mnch  by  the  month  there. 

8.  Are  they  trnsty  as  a  rule?— A.  As  a  general  thing  they  are. 
.  Work  by  themselves  without  slighting  their  work?— A.  Yes;  yon  can  trust 
them  pretty  well.    Generally  pretty  good  to  their  horses,  you  know,  and  every- 
thing like  that.    Probably  not  as  brutal  with  teams  and  one  thing  and  another 
as  yon  will  find  some  of  the  whites. 

9.  Do  they  supply  to  some  extent  the  deficiency  that  yon  speak  of  of  the  labor 
going  to  the  town  instead  of  remaining  on  the  farm?— A.  Yes;  but  they  have 
commenced  to  follow  the  same  pi^actice. 

Q.  They  drift  to  the  town,  also?— A.  They  drift  to  the  town,  also. 

O.  Does  the  white  man  who  works  by  the  month  or  by  the  day  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  his  employer  as  a  rule?— A.  To  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  very 
few  cases  in  which  they  do  not. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  the  colored  labor  do  not?— A.  No;  there  is  no  such 
thing  allowed  in  the  county  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  a  separate  school  for  colored  children? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  school  facilities  for  both  white  and  black— are  they  good? — 
A.  Yes.    We  can  give  from  6  to  8  months  schooling  to  all. 

3.  To  all  up  to  what  age?— A.  From  6  to  31. 
.  Have  you  a  sufficient  population  of  colored  people  to  have  good  schools  in  all 
localities?— A.  No;  there  are  plenty  of  colored  children  that  have  to  travel  3  and  4 
miles  to  get  to  their  schools  on  account  of  the  sparse  population.    Some  districts 
will  only  have  1  colored  schoolhouse  in  the  district. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  district?— A.  Well,  our  magisterial  districts,  answering 
to  your  townships. 

Q,  So  many  miles?— A.  Yes.  We  have  no  townships;  we  have  magisterial  dia- 
tricts. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  sufficient  to  give  both  the  colored  children  and  the  white  chil- 
dren ^ood  school  facilities?— A.  Yes;  1  suppose  as  good  as  could  be  devised  with- 
out mixed  schools,  which  would  not  work.  Of  course,  for  instance,  if  there  is  a 
schoolhouse  in  one  district,  why  that  is  not  made  positively  for  the  children  in 
that  district.  All  those  living  contiguous  to  it  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  it,  and 
then  it  is  divided  up  pro  rata  between  the  districts.  For  instance,  some  of  the 
districts  have  no  colored  schools  because  there  are  districts  around  them  that  have 
them,  and  their  children  are  better  supplied  by  having  that  than  they  would  be 
by  having  one  of  their  own.    They  simply  pay  their  share. 

Q.  Are  your  colored  schools  taught  by  colored  teachers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  well  c[ualified?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  our  colored  teachers  there 
are  pretty  well  qualified. 

Q.  Is  the  course  of  study  the  same  in  both  the  colored  and  white  schools?— A. 
Yes;  just  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  school  term  the  same  in  the  white  and  the  col- 
ored?—A.  Yes;  no  difference. 

Q.  Established  by  law,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  your  colored  teachers  both  male  and  female?— 
A.  Male  and  female. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Which  predominates?— A.  Male. 

Q.  Wnich  predominates  in  the  white  schools  there?— A.  Female— 4  to  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  observed  the  qualification  of  the  col- 
ored teachers?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Are  they  good  or  indifferent?— A.  I  think  they  are  good.  I  think  that  they 
are  very  rigid  in  the  examination  of  a  colored  applicant  for  a  school.  He  has  got 
to  face  a  pretty  rigid  examination. 

Q.  And  you  have  plenty  of  teachers?— A.  Plenty  of  material. 

Q.  To  supply  the  want?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  proficient  do  your  colored  children  become  in  your  school?— A.  Just 
like  the  white  children:  some  of  them  pass  away  up;  can  go  into  any  sort  of  busi- 
ness, you  know;  others  of  course  are  just  the  reverse. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  maUe  in  regard  to  your  school  facilities  for 
eitner  colored  or  white,  or  amendments  to  your  school  law?— A.  Well,  this  is  only 
an  idea:  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  branches  taken  out  of  the  public  schools 
and  something  more  directly  pertaining  to  agriculture  put  in. 

Q.  Now,  if  yoa  have  anything  to  suggest  upon  that  line,  please  do  so. — A.  Well, 
I  think  that  for  the  average  farm  boy  it  would  be  far  better  to  give  him  an  idea 
of  botany  and  agricultural  chemisti-y'than  to  teach  him  the  languages. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  teach  the  dead  languages  in  yonr  common  schools,  do  yon? — A. 
We  do  in  our  towns  there;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  had  reference  to  the  conntry.— A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  onr  conntry 
boys  go  in,  yon  know;  go  into  the  town;  all  that  can  reach  the  town  school. 

Q.  To  what  extent  wonld  yon  teach  branches  pertaining  to  agriculture  in  the 
conntry  schools?— A.  Well,  at  least  enough  to  develop  a  thorough  taste  for  the 
studies;  to  make  them  interesting  to  them,  both  botany  and  chemistry.  I  would 
like  to  see  them  experimental,  so  that  the  children  would  be  taught  to  know  the 
reason  why  plants  grow,  and  all  that,  and  what  they  were  fed  on. 

Q.  Would  you  have  text-books  on  that  subject  or  lectures  by  the  teachers?— A. 
I  would  prefer  text-books. 

Q.  Ana  re<^uire  an  examination  for  the  teachers  on  that  line?— A.  Yes;  that 
would  be  my  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  suggested  that  amendment  to  your  school  law?— A.  No;  I 
have  never  been  in  a  i)osition  when  I  could;  1  have  had  no  chance  of  offering  sug- 


Q.  Where  is  your  experiment  station?— 'A.  Our  experimental  station  is  at  Mor^ 
gantown. 

Q.  You  might  briefly  outline  the  work  at  your  experiment  station  at  least.— A. 
Well,  our  experimental  station  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  its  time  in  what  a  great 
many  of  us  tnou^irht  was  foolishness,  proving  that  lettuce  could  be  raised  success- 
fully under  electric  lights,  and  mushrooms  could  be  grown  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  that  cucumbers  could  be  made  in  a  hothouse— you  could  raise  them  to 
have  them  all  winter— and  a  great  deal  of  that  which  we  all  think  would  he  a 
great  deal  of  benefit  if  we  were  all  retired  millionaires  and  were  running  onr  con- 
servatories, but  we  do  not  exactly  see  where  it  interests  the  fellow  who  has 
bought  a  farm  and  only  paid  $1 ,010  on  a  $6,000  or  $6,000  farm.  We  do  not  see  how 
it  is  going  to  help  that  fellow  out. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  not  entirely  practical?— A.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  their 
experiments  are  of  no  practical  value  to  the  farmer. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  say  to  the  practical  feature  of  the  anal- 
jaa  of  soils,  independent  of  plant  raising?  How  could  you  ever  find  how  to  raise 
anything  at  all  unless  you  knew  what  yonr  soil  was  ana  what  it  lacked?— A.  The 
schools  would  teach  this  after  thorough  training.  1  think  you  can  almost  learn 
by  the  eye.  If  a  field  was  very  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  we  would  s  ly  there  was 
an  abundance  of  nitrogen  in  that  soil;  that  there  was  not  any  use  of  adding  any  to 
it.  If  the  growth  was  very  poor  and  scanty,  we  wonld  say  that  it  wanted  nitrogen. 
If  the  fruit  did  not  color  well,  why  we  would  at  once  think  that  potash  was  what 
was  needed  or  phosphoric  acid  to  remedy  that;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  prac- 
tical to  analyze  soils,  because  there  are  eo  many  conditions  in  one  field.  You 
might  take  a  sample  of  the  soil  at  this  end  of  the  room  and  at  the  other  end,  and 
it  would  be  of  a  totally  different  kind.  We  have  been  trying  that  in  the  last  year; 
sent  a  lot  of  soil  samples  down,  quite  a  lot  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  experiment  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  as  to 
what  the  constituents  of  yonr  soil  are?— A.  Yes;  of  course,  every  farmer  has  got 
to  be  continually  experimenting. 

Q.  What  do  your  farmers  raise  mostly  upon  their  farms— those  engaged  in  regu- 
lar agriculture?— A.  Wheat  and  corn.    They  are  the  staples. 

Q.  Are  they  grown  pretty  successfully  in  your  climate?— A.  Yes;  both. 

Q.  What  succeeds  best  in  the  way  of  fruit  in  your  locality?— A.  Well,  on  our 
uplands  the  apple  and  peach  are  the  two  great  crops. 

O.  What  are  your  hopes  for  the  future  in  the  fruit  raising?— A.  We  hope  to 
make  our  county  the  greatest  fruit  county  in  West  Virginia. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  raise  plums?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cherries?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  success,  and  pears?— A.  Yes;  the  cherries  with  us  come  spontaneously. 
We  are  in  an  upland  like  that  Piedmont  Valley.  They  have  the  same  conditions. 
They  grow  up.  Every  fence  corner  has  a  cherry  tree  whether  you  ever  planted 
any  or  not. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cherry  trees?— A.  Well,  what  we  have  are  always  sweet 
cherries,  black  hearts,  gray  hearts,  and  red  hearts,  and  all  those  different  heart 
cherries.    They  grow  spontaneously. 

Q.  They  were  not  there  originally?— A.  No;  I  suppose  they  were  brought  there 
from  some  source  and  simply  grew  up. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  wild  cherry  in  that  section?  Have  yon  what  is  called  wild 
cherry? — ^A.  That  has  been  nearly  all  cut  out.    It  grows  up  in  very  good  shape. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  do  yoii  market  your  fruit?— A.  Very  much 
in  the  iSastem  cities,  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Occasionally  when  there  is  a 
f aOure  in  the  West  we  go  to  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 
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Q.  What  are  yonr  facilities  for  marketing?— A.  Onr  facilities  are  splendid.  We 
get  into  Washington  here  in  some  3  or  4  hours;  get  into  New  York  in  8  or  9  hours; 
Philadelphia  in  about  6;  Pittsburg  in  about  6;  Cleveland  in  about  12.  We  are 
located  so  that  we  can,  by  wiring,  generally  find  the  condition  of  the  market,  and 
we  can  shi])  from  our  place  whichever  way  we  want. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  by  express  or  fast  freight? — A.  Those  who  have  shipments  of 
an^  extent  to  mase  are  using  the  fast  freight.  Those  of  us  who  have  l^en  f^mall 
shippers,  like  myself,  have  the  express;  and  there  comes  in  the  trouble  to  the  fruit 
grower. 

Q.  You  may  state  that  trouble,  if  you  will. — A.  In  shipping  a  crate  of  peaches 
to  New  York,  to  ship  by  fast  freight  with  the  refrigerator  cars  costs  17  cents  a 
crate— that  is  about  what  it  costs— and  if  we  put  them  in  by  express  it  costs  from 
50  to  60  cents.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  more  than  the  price  of  the 
fruit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  More  than  the  profit?— A.  Yes;  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  profit.  It  is  so  much  bo  that  one  man  can  get  along  first  rate  and  the  other 
man  does  not  get  anything.  That  is  the  gn^eatest  drawback  to  the  small  grower 
that  we  have, 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  your 
facilities  for  shipping  by  fast  freight?— A.  No;  not  where  we  are  able  to  have  a 
quantity.  The  only  thing  is  now  to  have  a  quantity.  If  we  are  shipping  500 
crates  a  day— that  is,  a  carload— we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  complain;  but  we 
can  not  get  out  If  we  have  only  100  crates;  we  are  just  simply  left  out. 

Q.  How  do  you  overcome  that  trouble? — A.  We  are  attempting  to  overcome  it. 
We  planted  last  season  some  40,000  trees,  8  or  10  of  us  together,  at  the  same 
periods  and  at  the  same  time,  thinking  that  we  would  get  together  when  this  fruit 
will  come  to  bearing  and  always  can  ship  by  carload.  That  was  the  only  way 
that  we  could  plan  to  get  out  of  it.  We  found  out,  by  planting  just  a  few  acres 
and  only  having  2")  or  30  crates  to  haul  in  a  day,  that  whatever  we  can  not  sell  at 
the  local  market  we  might  as  well  throw  away.    The  express  company  gets  it  alL 

(j.  You  can  not  ship  part  carload  lots?— A.  No;  we  have  got  to  get  carload  lots. 
Oui-  biggest  growers  now  cut  their  own  ice  and  ice  their  own  cars  and  everything — 
our  largest  growers. 

Q.  Has  that  experiment  been  operated  long  enough  to  know  what  the  result 
will  be?  -A.  Yes;  1  think  that  the  Allegheny  Orchard  Company  has  proven  that 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhaji.)  Where  is  the  Allegheny  (Company  located?— A.  Up  in 
Hampshire  County,  right  above  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbls.)  That  is  a  company?— A.  Yes;  it  is.  We  are  all 
of  us  individuals.  We  have  no  company  in  our  county.  We  are  individual 
growers. 

Q.  You  expect  to  work  together?— A.  Yes;  just  simply  cooperation  among 
neighbors;  that  is,  on  the  last  planting  that  we  did. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  other  words,  you  entered  into  a  sort  of  combine  to 
beat  the  express  company,  did  you  not?— A.  Yes;  tried  to  see  if  we  can  not  in 
some  way  save  part  or  that  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  land  has  this  company  of  which  you  spoke, 
the  Allegheny  Company?— A.  They  have  now  about  600  acres. 

Q.  Are  there  any  larger  plantations  than  that  in  your  section  or  in  your  part 
of  the  State?— A.  No.  • 

Q.  That  is  the  largest?— A,  That  is  the  largest. 

(J.  And  only  600  acres?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  in  bearing.  They  have  about  1,000 
acres  altogether. 

Q.  What  do  you  chiefly  raise?— A.  Nothing  but  peaches;  they  are  totally  in  the 
peach  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  since  your  section  of  West  Virginia  went 
into  fruit  raising?— A.  It  is  not  over  15  years  since  -they  commenced  to  plant  to 
any  extent.  There  was  but  one  fruit  grower  in  the  county  before  that.  That 
was  Mr.  Miller,  and  his  sons  now  are  at  the  head  of  all  the  fruit  industries  in  ihat 
end;  this  Allegheny  Company  and  all  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  natural  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
favorable?— A.  Yes;  very  much  so, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  inducements,  of  course,  of  forsaking  general  farm- 
ing and  going  into  fruit  raising  are  such  as  to  make  the  fruit  rasing  somewhat 
permanent  in  your  section? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  making  more  money  substantially,  year  in  and  year 
out,  than  you  did  before  in  general  farming?— A.  Yes;  those  tnat  have  gone  into 
it  have  more  than  doubled  what  the  others  hava 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  I  wish  yon  woald  state  to  thecommiasion  whether  jon 
have  any  troable  in  marketing  yoor  prod  act  after  it  reaches  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. Ihrobably  yon  might  describe  how  it  is  marketed  at  that  place.— A.  Well,  if 
any  of  yoa  have  ever  had  experience  in  shipping  to  commission  honses — I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  yoa  gentlemen  are  commission  merchants  or  not— bat  I  can 
jnst  describe  it,  as  I  asked  Mr.  Miller  one  time  abont  a  certain  party,  and  he  says: 
''  I  think  he  will  cheat  yoa  a  little  less  than  any  of  the  other  fellows."  That  was 
the  highest  term  that  hecoald  get  as  regards  the  honesty  of  it.  Well,  now,  thatisnot 
my  impression,  nor  was  it  Mr.  Miller's.  Mr.  Miller  jnst  said  that.  I  know  some 
of  them  Uiat  are  men  of  the  very  highest  honor  and  integrity— I  am  certain  of 
that— in  the  commission  bosiness;  bat  it  is  very  ancertain,  shipping  to  the  commis- 
sion honses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips;)  They  make  claims  that  it  is  damaged  when  yoa  think  it 
is  not,  probably;  something  of  that  kind?— A.  I  think  there  is  more  done  in  this 
way:  That  they  have  favorites,  maybe  the  cannini;  honses;  that  they  will  often 
nnload  a  fine  car  as  being  damaged ,  when  there  was  not  any  damage.  For  instance, 
I  shipped  to  a  party  100  crates  on  a  Monday  to  Pittsburg.  Now,  we  picked  on 
Monday  and  shipped  M  onday  evening.  We  thonght  that  we  were  a  little  closer  to  the 
Pittsbnrg  market  than  anybody  else,  and  I  looked  for  a  drop  in  peaches;  I  thonght 
that  the  time  had  come  when  there  wouLl  be  a  drop.  Well,  those  peaches  arrived 
there  and  were  sold  on  a  Tnesday.  On  Tnesday  I  shipped  50  crates.  When  the 
retoms  came  in  for  the  50  crates  that  we  shipped  the  latest  day,  I  think  that  I  got 
f  1.50  a  crate,  bat  I  was  notified  that  the  100  crates  had  arrived  there  in  the  glnt, 
and  I  think  I  got  abont  40  cents;  so  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Did  yon  investigate? — A.  There  was  no  nse  for  me 
to  go  and  investigate. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  snggestions  to  make  to  better  the  condition  of  the  shipper? — 
A.  No;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  practical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  yoa  not  make  those  combinations  among  yonr- 
selves,  on  the  receiving  and  selling,  and  have  a  party  in  these  lar^  cities,  a  man 
known  to  yonrselves? — A.  No.  For  myself  I  have  aboat  solved  it  this  way:  To 
hant  oat  a  man  that  I  think  is  thorongbly  honest— a  commission  man— and  jnst 
trnst  him  implicitly;  jast  pat  the  crop  in  and  try  to  pat  it  jast  aboat  average; 
jast  ship  the  same  thing  right  straight  throagh;  it  does  not  do  to  go  off  and 
change  yonr  market  every  dav  or  two.  Whenever  some  other  fellow  offers  yon 
some  gre&t  big  price,  why,  look  out. 

Q.  He  is  going  to  make  it  ap?— A.  Yes.  It  is  hard  to  combine,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  farmer  is  not  any  more  honest  than  anybody  else.  If  I  ship  my 
frnit  first  class  and  the  other  fellow  pats  all  his  knotty  and  wormy  ones  in,  and  we 
pnt  them  in  the  car  and  pro  rate  tliem,  yoa  can  see  where  the  troable  is  when 
they  get  down  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yoa  have  to  select  year  frait  when  yoa  ship 
together?— A.  Yes;  and  that  is  a  difficnlt  thing  to  arrange.  The  fact  is,  I  am  paz- 
zled  a  flrood  deal  abont  it. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  agricnitaral  property  as  com- 
pared with  capital  invested  otherwise?— A.  Through  oar  section  the  landowners 
claim  that  abont  3  per  cent  is  abont  what  they  get  out  of  it;  that  is,  the  land- 
owners. 

Q.  Now,  does  that  mean  3  per  cent  after  a  living  is  taken  ont?— A.  No;  those  are 
the  owners,  not  the  men  that  till.  The  landlord  claims  that  he  gets  abont  3  per 
cent;  that  is  abont  all  that  the  farms  now  are  paying.  That  is  on  this  basis: 
That  the  tenant  will  give  him  two-fifths  of  the  prodncts  of  the  farm,  and  that 
those  two-fifths  will  give  the  landlord  aboat  3  per  cent  on  the  money  invested. 

Q.  Yon  might  right  there  toach  upon  the  subject  of  crop  sharing— what  the 
terms  are.— A.  WeU,  that  is  the  general  way.  The  tenant  finds  everything;  the 
landlord  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  the  tenant  delivers  wherever  the  land- 
lord will  say,  we  will  say,  will  deliver  two-fifths  of  the  gross  product  of  the  farm, 
not  the  net— two- fifths  of  the  corn  and  the  hay  and  the  wheat.  The  fodder  and 
straw,  of  course,  is  retained  on  the  farm.  But  if  the  landlord  finds  the  teams  and 
erverything,  the  tenant  gets  one-third  of  the  proceeds. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  expenses,  blacksmithing  bills? — A.  The  tenant. 

u.  Keeping  up  the  utensils?— A.  The  tenant. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  crop  sharing  prevail  in  your  locality?— A.  I  suppose 
one-half. 

Q.  One-half  of  your  land  is  taken  that  way?— A.  One-half  of  the  land,  yes. 

Cf,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Does  the  farmer  or  cropper  there  furnish  his  own  horses 
or  implements  for  his  farming?— A.  Yes,  if  he  gives  the  two-fifths;  if  he  gives  the 
one-third,  the  landlord  fumisnes  them. 
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O.  Well,  when  yon  paid  nearly  half  of  the  farming  there  was  based  on  this  own- 
ership entirely  of  the  land,  the  owner  receiving  two-fifths  and  the  farmer  famish- 
ing all  the  rest,  is  not  that  a  pretty  large  average?  Are  there  so  many  landowners 
that  have  nothing  at  all  bnt  the  land  and  the  bnildings  that  can  get  two-fifths? — 
A.  Yes;  qnite  a  nnmber  live  largely  in  the  towns.  Onr  lawyers  own  farms,  onr 
bankers  own  farms,  and  onr  doctors  own  farms,  and  all  of  them  reside  in  the  city 
and  own  their  farms. 

Q.  That  class  of  farmers  have  their  workable  implements  and  everything  of  that 
kind  there  on  the  farm  and  hold  three-fifths  as  against  two-fifths  and  the  land? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  farmers?    Do  they  make  money:  are  they  ^ros- 

rsrons;  do  they  ultimately  get  so  that  they  can  buy  land  for  themselves?— A.  Yes; 
think  that  the  most  of  them,  when  they  get  on  a  good  farm  and  stay  on  it  12  or 
15  years,  ultimately  become  owners. 

Q.  There  is  not  snch  a  thing  as  store  liens  there  in  West  Virginia? — A.  No; 
none  whatever. 

Q.  Your  people  are  in  better  condition  than  any  of  that  class  of  renters?— A. 
Yes.  As  a  general  thing,  the  landlord,  if  there  is  any  1  i ttle  something  needed,  will 
advance  to  the  tenant.  It  is  something  almost  unknown  to  give  a  lien  on  your 
crop;  that  is  almost  unknown. 

Q.  Does  the  law  in  the  State  of  West  Yirg^inia  allow  you  to  make  a  lien? — A. 
Yes;  you  can  give  a  lien. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  called  a  chattel  mortgage?— A.  Yes;  yon 
can  give  a  chattel  mortgage. 

Q.  Any  form  specially  for  a  crop  lien?— A.  No;  still  I  have  known  one  or  two 
cases  where  people  were  leaving  and  wanted  a  little,  and  that  was  done. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  colored  people  do  much  farming  on  the  shares 
you  have  alluded  to,  or  is  it  generally  the  whites?— A.  Qenerally  the  whites. 

Q.  Are  there  any  croppers  amongst  the  colored  people  in  vour  section?— A.  One 
of  onr  largest  farmers  has  a  colored  cropper,  but  he  furnishes  everything  for  him 
in  that  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of 
agricultural  property?— A.  Well,  that  is  the  most  serious  matter,  I  think,  that  the 
farmers  in  our  section  have  to  contend  with.  The  practice  in  our  State  is  to  make 
the  real  estate  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  taxes.  If  a  man  buys  a  farm  for,  say, 
910,000,  and  he  only  puts  $2,500  into  it,  he  has  instantly  got  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the 
$10,000.  if  that  is  the  value  of  the  farm. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  he  has  got  to  pay  his  general  taxee  as 
well  as  his  interest  for  purchase? — A.  Yes;  he  i>ay8  the  tax,  as  a  rule,  on  nis indebt- 
edness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Well,  now,  explain  how  he  pays  on  his  indebted- 
ness?—A.  Because,  when  a  man  buys  a  piece  of  property,  say,  worth  $10,000,  and 
he  pays  $2,500  on  it,  he  has  only  got  an  interest  in  his  farm  to  the  amount  of 
$2,500,  and  the  other  man  has  $7,500  in  it,  and  the  other  fellow  has  merely  got  an 
interest  in  there  as  long  as  he  keeps  up  the  interest. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  added  for  interest  on  account  of  taxes  on  the  note?— A. 
Yes.  The  farmer  goes  to  borrow  money  and  he  will  be  told  that  he  will  have  to 
pay  6,  maybe  7,  per  cent,  because  the  leaner  will  tell  him,  *'  Well,  I  have  got  to  pay 
1^  cents  county  tax,  and  consequently  I  have  got  to  put  the  interest  up  to  cx>ver 
that  amount."'  And  the  farmer  has  got  to  pay  the  higher  interest  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tax  is  higher. 

Q.  Then  he  pays  a  tax  on  the  real  estate?— A.  He  pays  really  the  tax  and  the 
tax  over  again  to  the  leaner. 

Q.  Is  this  note  required  to  be  listed  for  taxation?-^ A.  Our  laws  call  for  all 
evidences  of  indebtedness  to  be  listed,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are 
not  listed.  The  assessor  as  a  general  thing  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  and  he 
does  not  want  to  have  the  ill  will  of  this  man.  The  man  that  loans  money  is  gen- 
erally an  influential  man,  and  he  does  not  want  his  enmity  or  ill  will,  so  he  does 
not  hunt  him  very  close. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  real  estate  paying  the  taxes  so  largely  in 
your  county.  Is  that  l)ecause  you  have  no  notes  or  mortgages?— A.  It  is  because 
the  real  estate  being  in  sight  there  and  haying  a  fixed  value  the  assessor  simply 
goes  to  the  land  book  and  he  gets  all  that  tax  in  a  fow  moments.  Ho  has  no  bother 
with  it,  simply  goes  to  the  land  book  and  it  is  taxed  there.  Once  every  10  years 
we  revalue  our  lands.  He  does  not  need  to  have  any  bother  about  it  at  all;  that 
is  fixed  up  simply  by  the  county  clerk;  the  assessor  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
land  taxation;  that  is  a  fixed  tax.  But  the  assessor,  in  coming  around  to  get  all 
these  evidences  of  indebtedness,  never  finds  these  people,  and  when  he  does  find 
them  they  simply  just  refuse  to  list  the  notes  and  securities. 
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(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then  have  they  not  a  right  to  assess  them  aooordinff  to 
their  own  view;  if  a  man  does  not  make  a  list  do  not  they  levy  the  tax  on  him 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  then  he  has  a  right  to  complain?— A.  Yes; 
bat  he  can  not  levy  a  tax  on  notes  or  mortgages  or  that  sort  of  thing  unless  hecan 
see  them,  yon  know.  He  has  got  to  know.  I  generally  say  to  the  assessor  when 
he  comes  np  to  my  farm,  ' '  There  are  the  horses,  there  are  the  cows  and  everj'thing; 
you  valne  them,  that  is  what  yon  are  here  for."  But  when  he  goes  into  the  hoose 
a  man  does  not  open  his  desk  and  say,  **  Here  is  this  mortgage  and  that  note  and 
that  bond. ''    He  aoes  not  show  them. 

Q.  He  then  has  no  authority  to  assess  taxes  unless  they  are  of  record,  like  judg- 
ment notes  or  mortgages?— A.  No;  unless  he  can  see  them. 

Q.  He  can  not  make  an  assessment  of  what  a  man  is  sup];)06ed  to  have  and  then 
if  he  complains  let  him  prove  his  assessment  is  too  much:  they  do  not  do  that? — 
A.  No;  they  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  remedies  to  suggest  for  this  g^reat 
deficiency?— A.  The  remedy  that  I  would  suggest  is  of  a  twofold  nature.  I  would 
allow  the  borrower  to  simply  make  this  a  matter  of  record,  and  when  he  paid  this 
tax  have  the  State  allow  that  to  be  credited  on  his  interest  to  the  other  party.  For 
instance,  if  I  would  pay  the  taxes  on  the  $10,000  I  would  have  a  right  to  a  credit 
on  my  note  for  the  tax  on  the  $7,500.  That  would  be  one.  The  other  would  be 
this,  that  I  would  require  that  any  note  or  any  evidence  of  debt  that  did  not  have 
the  assessor's  stamp  on  it  to  show  that  it  had  been  listed  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion would  simply  be  declared  uncollectible,  unless  it  showed  that  it  had  the 
assessor's  stamp  on  it  every  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  That  would  be  pretty  radical?— A.  I  think  that  would 
reach  it;  it  is  a  very  serious  condition  of  affairs;  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back that  the  agriculturist  has  to  contend  with;  that  is  my  honest  belief,  that 
there  is  nothing  equals  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  State  that  has  such  a  law,  that  requires  an  assessor's  stamp  in 
oraer  to  make  a  note  collectible? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  fixes  the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  State?— A. 
The  State  fixes  It  to  a  certain  amount. 

Q.  That  operates  equally  on  all  property?— A.  Tes,  all  over  the  State;  with  us 
35  cents  on  the  $100  valuation. 

Q,  And  the  county  tax— who  fixes  that?— A.  The  county  then  levies  a  tax;  in 
our  county  it  is  45  cents  on  (lOO;  then  comes  in  the  district  and  school  taxes, 
which  are  added  to  that;  the  district  levies  so  much  for  its  schools  and  the  county 
levies  so  much;  we  divide  it  up  in  several  funds — a  road  fund,  a  school  fund,  a 
district  fund,  and  county  fund. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  rate  in  your  county?— A.  Our  county  court,  composed  of  three 
commissionei's. 

Q.  Elected  by  the  people?— A.  Elected  by  the  people. 

Q.  Do  the  farmers  have  representation  on  that  court? — A.  There  are  always 
farmers  on  the  court  in  our  county. 

O.  Who  levies  and  fixes  the  rate  in  the  district?— A.  Our  school  commissioners. 

Q.  Are  they  farmers?— A.  Yes;  generally  farmers. 

Q.  The  local  tax  is  greater  and  heavier  than  the  State  tax?— A.  Oh,  yes;  by  far. 

Q.  And  the  district  tax  is  frerjuently  greater  than  the  county  tax?— A.  Yes.  Of 
course  our  school  tax— that  is  a  district  tax— is  the  heaviest  tax. 

Q.  And  your  road  tax?— A.  Our  road  tax  is  laid  by  the  county  court,  but  levied 
on  the  districts;  it  is  collected  in  each  district  so  much;  one  district  may  x>ay  10, 
another  15,  and  another  20,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  your  poor  tax  levied?— A.  It  just  goes  into  the 
general  county  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  no  suggestions  to  make  except  the  one 
you  have  just  made  in  regard  to  y;our  tax  laws?— A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural  lands  in  your  local- 
ity?—A.  Since  what  time? 

Q.  Say  20  years.— A.  No.    Land  is  fully  as  hiffh  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillh^s.  )  How  is  it  compared  with  war  times?  You  spoke  of  that 
some  time  ago,  that  there  had  been  a  great  man]^  persons  sold  out  on  account  of 
the  depreciation.— A.  I  had  probably  4  farms  in  view,  but  the  one  I  had  particu- 
larly in  view  was  bought  at  $55  an  acre  along  about  1868  and  it  was  sold  at  about 
$28,  and  now  has  been  resold  again  at  about  $40,  showing  that  $40  was  about  all  a 
man  could  ever  afford  to  pay  for  it  at  any  time;  that  the  other  was  too  high— above 
what  it  would  produce  interest  on. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  difference  in  the  valuation  of  land  in  1868  and  now?— A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  There  has  been  a  considerable  depreciation  since  1868?— A.  It.  is  not  worth  as 
much  now  as  it  was  in  1868,  bnt  it  is  worth  folly  as  mnch  as  it  was  in  1880.  Land 
is  worth  folly  as  moch  as  it  was  then.  It  was  the  class  that  bought  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  just  after  the  war,  that  suffered  the  most. 

Q.  Is  a  farm  worth  as  moch  now  as  it  was  in  1868  for  farming,  not  fruit-grow- 
ing, purposes?— A.  Yes;  it  is  worth  as  moch.  There  are  two  classes  of  land;  our 
heavy  limestone  soils  are  not  particalarly  adapted  to  fruit,  growing,  but  they  are 
splendidly  adapted  to  grain  and  grass  growing,  and  these  are  the  farms  that  are 
on  the  market.  One  at  our  place  last  Satorday— a  roogh  limestone  farm— stopped 
at  $30.50  an  acre  and  will  be  sold  again  next  Satorday  at  aboot  $45  an  acre. 

Q.  What  woold  that  farm  have  brooght  in  1868?— A.  The  chance  is  it  woold 
have  brought  $60  or  $70;  because  it  seemed  they  had  $3  wheat,  and  all  a  man 
seemed  to  want  to  do  was  to  buy  a  farm,  no  matter  what  the  price  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Three  dollars,  worth  about  $1.50— these  rates  you  are 
naming  were  based  on  the  inflated  currency  at  that  time?— A.  Yes;  altogether,  of 
course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  A  rather  abnormal  condition?— A.  Yes.  Lots  of 
old  men  in  our  county  that  I  have  talked  with  say  that  land  in  that  section  has 
been  of  a  certain  fixed  value  for  nearly  100  years.  The  best  land  would  bring  to- 
day $50  and  $60. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Speaking  of  inflated  currency,  what  was  land  worth 
just  before  the  war,  in  1858, 1859,  and  1860;  about  what  was  it  worth  then  as  com- 
pared with  now?— A.  I  would  have  to  speak  totally  from  hearsay;  but  this  daas 
of  land  was  sold  at  $40  and  $50— about  where  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  is  the  advantage  of  organization  among  farm- 
ers?—A.  We  have  two  that  have  amounted  to  anything  in  the  county,  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  which  was  very  short  lived  with  os;  and  we  have  the  Patrons  of 
Hosbandry,  which  has  had  25  or  80  years'  existence,  at  least.  The  farmers  that 
connected  themselves  with  the  Patrons  of  Hosbandry,  I  think,  improved  their 
methods  of  farming,  and  it  improved  their  methods  of  boying  and  selling.  I  think 
we  booght  fertUizera  within  4  or  5  years  after  the  Grange  was  organized — we  had 
got  the  price  down  nearly  one-half  on  fertilizers  by  bt^ing  in  carloads;  and  we 
sold  to  some  extent;  bot  the  great  benefits,  I  think,  derived  from  the  farmers 
organizing  are  in  the  sociability  prodoced  and  in  the  moral  features.  I  think 
that  is  even  more  than  the  financial.  The  fact  of  farmers  being  so  isolated  caused 
them  to  become  selfish,  you  know,  and  they  did  not  caire;  men  that  were  wealthy 
were  willing  to  have  a  sort  of  rnn-down  appearance  about  their  concerns;  and 
having  committees  visiting  aroond  seemingly  resulted  in  a  general  looking  up  of 
the  whole  business.  For  instance,  if  a  Grange  committee  was  going  to  visit  my 
farm  I  would  want  to  put  in  about  a  week  getting  ready  to  receive  tiiem,  get  the 
briers  cut  out,  fences  straightened  up,  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  think  the  farm- 
ers' organizations  are  of  great  benefit  in  that  way,  as  well  as  in  the  financial  way. 
And,  of  course,  when  we  meet  and  discuss  and  argue  how  a  certain  man  would 
raise  very  fine  crops  and  how  another  would  totally  fail,  this  means  as  much  as 
the  other.  I  think  it  bettero  the  farmers'  condition  all  right— that  is,  the  Grange. 
The  other  one  went  right  into  politics  and  was  apparently  of  no  value  to  anyone. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  difference.  The  Farmers  Alliance  drifted  right  into  the 
political  feature.    You  must  leave  politics  outdoors. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Were  they  divided  in  your  region — some  Democrats, 
Republicans,  and  Prohibitionists,  or  Populists?— A.  Every  kind.  Everybody  went 
into  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  use  the  old  organization  in  favor  of  one  party,  but  they  were 
going  into  politics?— A.  They  were  going  to  be  a  great  political  party  without  regard 
to  the  other  parties.  We  were  ^oing  to  be  the  party  and  get  the  offices.  That 
was  the  idea  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  thought  there  were  more  farmers  than  other 
people  and  the  farmers  might  as  well  have  the  offices? — A.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
theory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  anv  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
farm  products  in  the  last  20  years?— A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  has  been  the  other 
way. 

Cheapened?— A.  Yes. 

By  what  means?— A.  By  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
Have  you  a  pure-food  law  in  your  State? — A.  No;  not  especially. 
Have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  pure-food  laws. — 
A.  'We  ought  to  have  one. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Because  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  have  pure-food  laws,  and 
the  grocery  men  in  those  States,  if  they  woold  get  anything  that  would  not  pass 
inspection  in  their  own  State— would  be  condemned  or  anything  of  that  kind — 
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there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them  damping  it  over  on  ns  where  we  have  no  law.  I 
think  the  pnre-food  law  should  be  general  and  apply  everywhere. 

Q.  Wherein  is  the  farmer  interested  any  more  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
pure  food  law,  properly  executed?— A.  The  fruitgrower,  I  will  say,  instead  of  the 
farmer,  is  interested  very  much;  he  would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  say,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  vinegar.  The  acid  vinegars  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  cider  vinegars 
and  cut  the  prices  down  as  low  as  the  acid  vinegars  are.  So  with  all  the  different 
products  of  the  fruit— sham  butters  that  pass  for  apple  batter  may  be  pumpkins 
or  turnips  or  thin^  of  that  kind— and  others  that  are  adulterated  in  the  same 
way. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  on  this  subject?— A.  Yes;  I  do  on  the  pure- 
food  question. 

Q.  Where  would  you  lodge  the  power  to  execute  the  pure-food  law?— A.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Still,  I  miffht  be 
wrong  in  that.  Everybody  is  just  as  much  interested  as  the  farmer.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  might  be  utterly  wrong.  The  Bureau  of  Justice,  maybe,  would  be 
better. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  domes- 
tic animals  and  fruits  and  plants?— A.  We  have  one  for  domestic  animals;  it  is 
very  limited.    We  have  none  for  plants  or  fruits. 

O.  Do  you  favor  such  legislation? — A.  Yes;  1  think  there  should  be,  both  State 
and  national. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  give  your  reasons  for  f  avoringlegislation  of  that  character. — ^A. 
Unfortunatelv,  in  our  county,  aloni?  about  1895  or  1896  we  discovered  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  had  been  sent  into  our  county.  We  could  trace  it  to  New  Jersey,  and 
it  infested  some  3  of  the  orchards  there  in  our  county.  One  of  the  worst  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  progressive  farmer,  and  he  has  been  constantly  fighting  it  ever 
since,  kept  it  in  check,  with  no  danger  of  spreading  from  his  orchard,  although  he 
has  not  got  it  completely  eradicated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  kind  of  fruit?— A.  In  this  case  the  one  orchard 
was  a  p6ar  orchard  and  the  other  was  an  apple  orchard,  and  also  a  berry  farm. 

Q.  The  same  scale  affects  all  these  kinds?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  cherries  also? — A.  Yes;  all  classes  of  fruit— plums  and  currant 
bushes  were  simply  eaten  up  and  destroyed  with  it.  This  one  man  utterly 
neglected  his  and  the  orchards  all  around  him  became  infested  with  it.  Now,  if 
we  had  a  law  that  would  give  some  one  the  authority  to  come  in  and  say  to  this 
man,  **  You  have  to  destroy  these  trees,"  we  could  have  eradicated  it  in  the  county 
and  at  a  very  slight  cost.  Now,  we  have  it  in  about  twenty  localities  in  the  county. 
This  season,  with  the  aid  of  our  experiment  station,  the  farmers  held  a  meeting 
and  subscribed  funds  to  buy  material  to  treat  these  orchards  with.  Some  of  these 
men  were  not  able  to  get  their  own  material,  and  we  are  spraying  and  applying  all 
different  remedies  that  are  known  to  prevent  it.  But  all  this  could  have  been 
obviated  if  there  had  been  a  law  10  years  ago  to  prevent  the  sale  of  any  nursery 
stock  unless  it  had  been,  I  will  not  say  inspected,  but  fumigated,  because  to  say  that 
every  tree  would  have  to  be  inspected  would  take  thousands  and  thousands  of 
experts.  For  instance,  a  nursery  that  had,  say,  4,000,000  young  trees  in  it,  as  it 
takes  a  microscopical  examination  to  tell  whether  there  'is  any  scale  present  or 
not,  you  can  see  at  once  it  would  take  a  vast  force.  It  would  be  a  first-rate  place 
for  fellows  who  wanted  jobs,  because  they  would  have  to  have  hundreds  of  them. 
But  they  could  be  fumigated,  and  that  would  make  it  certain  that  we  were  not 
planting  disease  when  we  were  planting  the  trees. 

Q.  Can  they  fumigate  so  as  to  destroy  the  scale?— A.  Yes. 

O.  What  is  the  nature  of  it?— A.  Hydrocyanic  acid.  They  have  to  have  air- 
tight fumigation  houses  and  they  put  the  young  trees  in  there  for  10  or  15  or  20 
minutes,  and  that  destroys  everything  that  is  living. 

Q.  What  method  do  you  use  in  eradicating  it  where  it  obtains  a  hold  in  the 
orchard? — A.  Of  all  the  experiments  we  have  tried  we  have  decided  that  the  best 
is  crude  petroleum  right  out  of  the  ground.  With  us  that  is  the  most  effectual 
and  the  least  destructive  to  the  trees  of  any.  I  have  been  advocating  pure  coal  oil 
very  largely  in  the  past,  for  if  it  would  not  kill  the  scale,  it  would  at  least  kill  the 
tree  for  the  careless  fellow  (laughter) ;  but  we  find  that  the  crude  petroleum  is  the 
best  remedy,  according  to  our  judgment,  pat  on  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Spray  them?— A.  Yes;  just  cover  it,  have  every  bit  of  the  tree  thoroughly 
covered,  and  they  will  all  be  dead;  but  if  there  is  one  spot  left  on  the  tree  un- 
touched and  t^ere  is  a  scale  there  it  all  has  to  be  done  over  again  the  following 
season. 

Q.  It  would  require  a  very  considerable  amount  to  treat  a  large  orchard?— A. 
Yefs;  it  takes  a  great  deal.    Some  of  us  have  used  as  much  as  20  barrels  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  With  good  effect?— A.  Yes,    Of  course  we  are  experi- 
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menting,  trying  it  out,  and  watching  the  results.  I  have  been  helping  our  exper- 
iment-station people  with  the  experiments. 

Q.  Is  the  farmer  affected  in  any  way  by  large  combinations  of  capital  in  the 
manufacturing  industries?— A.  We  have  found  m  the  last  18  months  that  what  ia 
called  the  wire  trust  has  been  very  much  to  our  disadvantage.  It  has  almost 
stopped  fence  building.  We  have  gone  largely  into  the  wire  fences  on  account  of 
timber  getting  scarce,  and  the  advance  in  price  from  2  cents  a  pound  up  to  4^  cents 
seemed  to  almost  entirely  stop  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  wire?— A.  Barbed  wire  was  coming  to  be  the  popular  wire  we 
used  for  fencing. 

Q.  Is  that  controlled  by  a  patent?— A.  I  suppose  there  is  a  patent  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  it  in  regard  to  nails?— A.  Nails  have  advanced, 
but  not  quite  as  much  as  wire. 

Q.  Have  farm  implements  advanced  largely,  too,  in  the  last  18  months? — A.  Na 
There  is  some  difference,  some  advance,  but  not  so  largely  as  the  wire.  That  was 
the  greatest  advance,  the  most  unreasonable. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  was  the  barbed  wire?— A.  The  barbed  wire, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  brand  you  used  in  your  locality?— A.  We  used  what 
is  known  locally  as  the  *'  hog  wire  "-regular  buckthorn  barbs  on  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  brand?— A.  No;  it  is  all  controlled  by  the  one 
company— the  Gates. 

Q.  The  American  Wire  Company? — A.  Yes;  the  American  Wire  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  the  price  keep  up?— A.  Yes;  it  keeps  up;  and  for 
the  last  13  months  I  do  not  suppose  there  has  been  6  tons  come  in.  The  people 
are  simply  letting  it  alone.  It  has  dropi)ed  some  now.  They  did  take  it  up  to  4^ 
cents  a  pound,  but  the  price  they  are  now  trying  to  get  is  3|  cents;  but  the  people 
are  not  buying  at  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  was  the  former  price?— A.  We  got  it  by  the 
ton  at  2  cents,  and  2^  cents  for  less  than  a  ton. 

Q.  Was  that  at  retail?— A.  At  ton  rates  it  was  2  cents  a  pound.  That  was  the 
lowest  it  came  to. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have'there  been  any  corresponding  benefits  come  to  the 
farmers  from  these  combinations?— A.  Not  any  that  we  can  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  If  the  farmer  did  not  buy,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
barbed- wire  prices?— A.  My  impression  is  the  farmers  would  have  that  in  their 
own  hands.  If  they  would  do  away  with  our  fence  laws,  that  would  do  away 
with  the  wire  trust  as  far  as  the  barbed  wire  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  is  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  freese 
out  the  trust?— A.  Not  all;  possibly  that  one. 

Q.  I  mean  that  one?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  law  governing  animals  running  at  large 
in  your  state— domestic  animals?— A.  No;  we  have  to  depend  on  our  fences. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  ask  you  again,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
these  experiment  stations;  are  they  quite  beneficial  to  the  farming  interests,  or  do 
they  give  as  many  benefits  as  they  cost?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  come  quite 
up  to  their  cost.  At  present  farmers  are  having  a  better  feeling  toward  the 
experiment  station  than  thev  did  have  a  very  short  time  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  plan  that  could  be  adopted  by  this  Gk>yemment  to 
benefit  the  farming  interests  than  through  these  exx>eriment  stations? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better. 

Q.  You  could  not  reach  the  same  benefits  through  such  associations  as  the 
QrauKe?- A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  really  the  only  way  they  can  reach  scientific  experiments— throuKh 
these  stations?— A.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way. 

Q.  Are  you  not  ^tting  the  advantage  in  West  Virginia  of  the  whole  experiment 
stations  of  the  United  States?— A.  Yes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  your  station  issue  bulletins?— A^ Yes. 


Are  tliey  pretty  generally  distributed  among  the  farmers?— A.  They  are  now. 
The  reason  I  have  said  that  the  experiment  station  was  more  in  symxiiathy  with 
the  farmers  of  late  came  from  this  fact:  That  since  we  have  commenced  to  hold 
farmers'  institutes  through  the  State  and  the  farmers  have  come  out  and  come  in 
actual  contact— not  the  farmers,  but  the  members  of  these  stations'  staffs — hare 
gone  out  and  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  farmers  and  found  out  what  kind  of 
experiments  the  farmers  wanted  conducted,  and  are  getting  their  experiments  up 
to  suit  the  farmers  instead  of  themselves,  working  on  lines  suggestea  by  the  board 
of  agriculture,  and  so  on,  it  is  coming  to  give  a  great  deal  better  satisfaction  than 
it  did,  from  the  fact  that  now,  when  we  nave  anything  that  goes  wrong,  disease 
breaks  out  among  plants,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  these  men  will  come  right  to 
the  farm  and  conduct  their  experiments  nglit  there  where  everybody  can  see  that 
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it  is  a  general  benefit.  When  it  is  conducted  np  in  the  laboratoxy  yon  can  not 
make  the  average  farmer  believe  bnt  what  it  is  all  tomfoolery.  Bnt  now  they  are 
going  ont  right  among  the  people.  That  is  why  I  say  there  is  a  far  better  feeling 
existing  toward  the  experiment  stations  than  there  has  been  at  any  previous  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  yon  think  there  was  among  the  old 
farmers  an  antipathy  toward  scientific  farming? — A.  Yes;  nodonbt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  yonr  experiment  station  make  experiments  in 
the  growing  of  grain?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  in  the  way  of  distributing  new  varieties 
and  sending  out  certain  varieties  and  quantities  of  fertilizers  to  be  used,  and  sug- 

festing  different  methods  and  having  careful  experiments  made  as  to  results, 
'hat  is  a  practical  way. 

S.  That  is  beneficial?— A.  Yes:  no  doubt  about  that  being  beneficial. 
.  Do  they  make  like  experiments  in  the  gro^ng  of  fruit?— A.  Yes,  in  fruit 
growing.  Both  the  panhandles  of  West  Virginia,  eastern  and  western,  are  the 
fruit  sections,  and  in  both  the  sections  we  are  being  g^iided  a  great  deal  by  the 
experiment-station  people  in  our  experiments  now  hi  reference  to  the  coddling 
moth  and  different  kinds  of  spraying. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  been  engaged  in  institute  work  in  your  State?— A.  To  a 
considerable  extent  during  1806  ana  1897. 

Q.  What  portion  of  your  State  did  you  work  in?— A.  I  have  been  over  as  far  as 
Greenbrier  County  and  up  about  the  mountainous  parts  of  West  Virginia,  in  the 
greatest  part,  about  Upshur  Countv  and  down  about  Marshall  County  and  over 
in  the  eartem  part— Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Hampshire,  Morgan,  and  Mineral  coun- 
ties; have  been  at  institutes  in  all  these  counties. 

Q.  From  your  observations,  are  the  farmers  in  yonr  State  laboring  under  any 
disability  that  can  be  nelp^ed  by  legislation  outside  of  the  matter  of  taxation  you 
spoke  of  a  moment  ago,  either  State  or  national?— A.  Outside  of  taxes,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  chance  to  relieve  all  the  ills  of  the  farmer  by  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  affected  by  discriminating  freight  rates?— 
A.  We  think  we  are.  We  sell  our  grain  largely  at  Baltimore  and  find  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  that  grain  at  Baltimore  and  Chicago  is  ver^  near  on  a  basis,  and  we 
never  could  understand  how  the  Chicago  fellow  got  his  wheat  over -there  at  the 
same  price  that  we  got  ours  down  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is,  the  long  haul  was  the  same  as  the  short 
haul?— A.  Yes.  They  complain  that  that  is  not  just,  but  I  am  not  able  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  From  your  observation  what  have  you  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  a  rule,  compared  with 
former  years?— A.  In  our  State  I  think  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement. 

Q.  You  have  some  hope,  then,  for  the  future  of  the  farmer,  have  you?— A.  Yes; 
I  have  every  hope  for  the  future,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  future  existence  of  the  farmer.  When  he  goes  out  of  existence  I  do  not  know 
how  about  the  other  fellow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  spoke  of  a  discrimination  in  freight  rates.  As  com- 
pared with  Chicago  what  is  the  difference  in  distance  from  yonr  section,  of  which 
you  spoke?— A.  Chicago,  I  think,  is  about  900  miles  and  we  are  100  miles,  and 
yet  the  rates  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  competition  in  transportation?— A.  We 
have  two  roads.  The  only  place  we  can  get  any  rates  is  where  wo  do  not  have 
comi)etltion. 

Q.  A  combination  between  the  two  roads?— A.  Apparently  so. 

Q.  To  maintain  freight  rates?— A.  To  maintain  rates.  For  instance,  that  is 
more  with  the  express  companies  than  the  railroads.  We  have  the  Adams  Express 
and  the  United  States  Express.  There  is  no  Adams  Express  Company  at  one 
station,  but  only  the  United  States  Express  Comjmny,  and  yet  there  they  will 
g^ve  rates  10  cents  lower  on  the  crate — speaking  in  regard  to  fruit — than  they 
vrill  give  us  a  few  miles  the  other  side  where  we  have  got  competition.  Some- 
times we  have  hauled  our  fruit  down  there,  12  miles,  to  get  the  advantage  of  these 
rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  expressage?- A.  Yes;  and  from  noncompeting 
points  we  have  far  better  chances  for  rates  than  we  have  from  competing  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Clarke.)  Why  is  that?— A.  I  suppose  they  make  an  arbitrary  tariff 
for  the  two  offices,  and  agree,  that  they  will  not  fight  one  another  in  the  matter 
of  rates.  They  will  drum  for  business,  but  will  not  under  any  consideration  cut 
rates  where  the  two  roads  are  in  the  same  town. 

Q.  You  and  the  other  farmers  there  generally  feel  that  the  express  rates  are 
excessive  and  unreasonable?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  everyone. 

Q.  When  your  fruit  is  carried  by  the  express  companies  is  it  carried  in  refrig- 
erator cars?— A.  No. 
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Q.  It  is  not  really  as  well  treated  as  it  is  by  the  railroad  companies  carrying  it 
as  freight?— A.  No.    It  goes  better  as  freight. 

Q.  Better  and  cheaper?  —A.  Yes.  For  instaace,  es^ress  goods  will  have  to  be 
handled  the  next  day;  refrigerator  goods  can  be  handled  in  a  week. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  made  a  careful  study  to  learn  whether  or  not  it  is  more 
expensive  to  the  express  companies  to  handle  it  than  it  is  to  the  railroad  companies 
as  freight?— A.  No:  1  have  never  given  it  a  careful  study. 

Q.  They  deliver  it  in  less  time,  I  suppose,  is  all?— A.  That  is  all.  Of  conrae 
they  will  handle  one  crate  for  us,  or  a  thousand,  whereas  if  we  ship  in  a  refrig- 
erator car  we  have  got  to  have  a  carload. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Haruis.)  Have  you  any  trouble  in  getting  refrigerator 
cars?— A.  No;  they  furnish  them  wherever  you  order  in  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  yonr 
State?— A.  No.  The  only  board  we  have  nearest  to  that  is  the  board  of  public 
works.  ^ 

Q.  Is  that  a  State  l)oard?— A.  Tes;  consisting  of  the  governor  and  several  of  the 
other  members 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  Have  they  j  urisdiction  over  the  management  of  railways  and 
express  companies?  -A.  No;  their  only  say  is  in  regard  to  the  valuations  which 
shall  be  put  ui)on  the  railroads  for  taxation  purposes.  That  seems  to  be  the  only 
thing  they  have  to  do. 

<3.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  board  of  railroad  com- 
missioners in  your  State?— A.  For  what  purpose? 

Cj.  For  the  purpose  of  investigating  questions  of  rates  and  accommodations  to 
determine  whether  they  are  just  and  equal  and  fair.— A.  Yes.  If  that  board  could 
be  invested  with  power  to  remedy,  I  think  it  would  be  just  right. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  not  had  legislative  committees  investigating 
there  in  the  last  10  years?  Have  you  not  had  several  reports  to  your  legiuature 
as  to  excessive  rates?— A.  Yes.  Every  year  in  the  governor's  message  and  in 
everything  else  they  complained  about  it. 

Q.  Yet  you  have  no  remedy  in  a  State  board  ?~A.  No  remedy  whatever. 

Q.  You  simply  depend  on  the  protests  and  pleas  of  the  public  that  go  to  the  leg> 
islature? — A.  Yes.  We  have  no  remedy  whatever.  We  think  we  are  treated  far 
worse  on  the  express  business  than  we  are  on  the  railroad  business.  For  instance, 
a  shipper  in  Baltimore  could  pur  his  fruit  into  the  Wheeling  market,  and  he  often 
does  It,  at  25  cents ;  and  we,  100  miles  closer,  would  have  to  pay  50  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  not  the  farmers  in  your  State  numerous  enough  so 
that  you  can  elect  a  legislature  which  will  try  to  remedy  this  inequality  of  which 
you  complain?— A.  No.  The  farmers  generally  control  the  legislature,  but  they 
always  divide  on  political  lines. 

Q.  That  is  the  color  line  very  often,  is  it  not?— A.  No ;  we  have  none  of  that 
in  West  Virginia.    There  are  very  few  colored  people  in  the  State— very  few. 

Q.  When  you  say  political  lines  you  mean  on  the  lines  of  national  politics?— 
A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  June  7, 1900. 

TESTIM0F7  OF  ME.  WELLS  W.  MILLEE, 

Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Wells  W,  Miller,  secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
Introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  may  state  your  name,  your  post-office  address, 
and  your  occupation.— A.  My  name  is  Wells  W.  Miller;  occupation,  that  of  a 
farmer.  My  home  address  is  Castalia,  Erie  County,  Ohio.  My  business  address  at 
present  is  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  farmer?— A.  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life, 
with  the  exception  of  4  years  spent  in  the  Army  and  8  or  4  years  after  that  in 
mercantile  pursuits. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  position,  if  any,  you  occupy  in  Ohio  at  the  present 
time.— A.  Secretary  of  agriculture. 

Q.  You  mav  state,  if  you  please,  how  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agri- 
culture is  chosen.— A.  Shall  I  state  in  detail  how  we  get  our  authority? 

Q.  I  want  to  show  how  the  members  are  chosen  for  office.— A.  I  can  state  briefly 
how  the  State  board  of  agriculture  is  organized. 
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Q.  Very  well,  yon  may  do  that.  Yon  may  b^gin  there.— A.  The  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  provide  for  the  holding  of  connty  and  district  agricnltnrai  societies. 
By  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  these  connty  and  district  agri- 
cnltnrai societies  are  entitled  to  send  delegates,  one  each,  to  the  annnal  meetings  of 
the  State  board  of  agricnltnre  which  convenes  in  Ck>lnmbns  annnally  in  Jannary. 
These  delegates  from  the  diiSerent  societies,  together  with  the  1 0  members,  constitute 
the  State  board  of  agricnltnre  for  the  day  on  which  the  meeting  is  held.  They 
select  10  members  who  constitute  the  board  during  the  interim  between  the  meeir 
ings.  These  are  not  necessarily  members  of  county  agricultural  societies,  but  are 
generally,  almost  universaliy,  prominent  farmers  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
State.  These  10  members  who  constitute  the  board  elect  such  officers  as  in  their 
judgment  are  required  for  the  service  of  the  board,  and  the  rules  of  the  board  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer  from  the  memuer- 
ship  of  the  board,  and  the  secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  members  of  the  board.    At  the  present  time  they  are  not  members  of  the  board, 

Q.  Ton maystate«  if  you  will,  wnat  your  duties  are  as  secretary  of  the  board.— 
A.  The  law  of  the  State  requires  that  the  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  hold 
annnally  a  State  fair  or  exposition.  The  statutes  of  Ohio  also  provide  that  the 
State  board  of  agriculture,  or  its  secretary  more  particularly,  shall  collect  and 
publish  agricultural  and  stock  statistics  of  the  State,  both  through  a  corpB  of  vol- 
unteer reporters  and  through  the  township  assessors  and  county  auditors  of  the 
State.  The  law  also  requires  that  the  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  conduct 
farmers'  institntes  throughout  the  State.  The  law  also  requires  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  shall  be  the  inspector  of  all  commercial  fertilizers  sold  and  used 
in  the  State.  The  secretary's  duties  are  to  see  that  all  of  these  requirements  of 
the  law  are  complied  with,  under  the  general  direct'on  of  the  board,  except  so  far 
as  statistics  and  fertilizers  are  concerned,  which  are  made  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary and  over  which  the  board  has  no  control. 

Q.  You  may  briefly  outline,  if  you  please,  the  farmers'  institute  work. — A.  The 
farmers*  institute  work  was  begun  in  Ohio  in  1880,  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
making  an  allowance  of  91,000  to  cover  the  expenses  of  lectures  and  organization. 
That  was  continued  2  or  3  years,  and  then  graduallv  the  appropriation  was 
increased  and  the  general  assembly  came  to  the  aid  of  the  board  in  increasing  its 
fljlowance  for  the  enconras^ement  of  agriculture,  so  that  the  board  was  enabled  to 
devote  from  |3,000  to  $5,000  to  the  institute  work  of  the  State  up  to  1890,  when  a 
general  law  was  passed  providing  for  a  per  capita  allowance  from  the  different 
counties  in  the  State  of  5  mills,  8  mills  to  be  used  for  local  expenses  of  such  farmers' 
institntes  as  should  be  held  in  the  county,  and  2  mills  to  be  available  by  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  for  the  payment  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  in  furnishing 
8X>eikker8  and  other  expenses.  This  law  was  amended  in  1^96,  making  the  per 
capita  allowance  from  the  county  funds  of  the  several  counties  6  mills,  with  the 
provision  that  no  county  should  pay  more  that  $2')0,  so  that  the  State  board  of 
agrictdture  is  now  in  receipt  of  from  (60  to  $250  from  each  connty  in  the  State, 
and  the  local  societies  in  receipt  of  an  equal  amount  for  expenditure  at  home.  The 
aggregate  is  now  about  $8,300  to  the  board,  in  round  numbers,  and  an  equal  amount 
to  the  local  societies  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  body  composes  these  local  societies?— A.  They  organize  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  ana  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  by  x>etitioning  the 
board— not  less  than  20  petitioners — ^and  are  granted  authority  by  the  State  board 
of  agriculture;  and  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  board,  institutes  shall  be  held  under 
the  direct  auspices  of  the  board,  the  institutes  are  held  by  the  board  or  conducted 
by  speakers  furnished  by  the  board,  which  makes  available  for  local  expenses  one- 
half  tiie  per  capita  allowance;  the  lecturers  are  furnished  by  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  institutes  in  every  county  in  the  State?— A.  Every  county  of  the 
State,  yes;  from  1  to  4.  The  limit  is  4  legally  constituted  or  legally  held  meetings 
of  2  days  each. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  done  at  the  institutes?— A.  Education 
along  agricultural  lines.  Our  speakers  are  selected  with  a  view  to  their  capacity 
for  ^ucating  with  their  lectures  and  bringing  out  interesting  and  valuable  dis- 
cnasions  among  the  farmers  themselves.  The  best  work  we  do,  we  think,  is  to 
encourage  the  spirit  of  investigation  in  the  various  localities  more  than  the  actual 
information  imparted  by  the  speakers.  One  of  the  principal  requisites  of  a  good 
speaker  is  to  so  outline  his  work  as  to  bring  to  the  front  the  best  experience  of  a 
locality.  We  are  surprised  many  times  in  finding  the  very  best  information  in  a 
locality  that  has  felt  the  great  need  of  farmers'  institutes.  Among  its  member- 
ship we  have  found  some  of  our  very  brightest  men  and  our  best  thought.    ■ 

Q.  Is  this  institute  work  conducted  alone  by  gentlemen?— A.  You  mean  the 
local  end  of  it? 

Q.  Local  end  of  it.— A.  As  to  the  local  end  of  it,  we  are  quite  different  from 
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any  other  State  in  that  matter.  We  are  very  repnblican  in  that.  We  give  the 
local  societies  a  free  hand  to  conduct  their  own  institntes  nnder  certain  regnlft- 
tions  adopted  by  the  board.  Partisan  questions  must  not  be  discussed ,  nor  retigious 
questions,  but  the  work  must  be  confined  to  the  farm  and  its  interest,  and  in  that 
tne  local  societies  secure  the  assistance  of  some  very  estimable  women,  who  pre- 
sent papers  and  deliver  lectures.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  has  not  yet  seen 
its  way  clear  to  employ  women,  although  there  is  a  call  for  them;  but  there  are 
certain  reasons,  which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  here,  why  we 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  send  out  women  by  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture, as  we  are  organized  in  Ohio.  There  are  States  so  organized  and  who  con- 
duct their  interest  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  verv  well  afford  to  have  women 
on  their  list  of  lecturers,  although  someway  a  scandal  has  obtained  in  one  of  the 
sister  States,  which  we  have  studiously  avoided,  and  perhaps  are  severely  criti- 
cised because  we  have  avoided  it  so  rigidly. 

Q.  How  many  State  lecturers  do  you  send  out? — A.  We  have  on  our  list  an 
average  of  88. 

O.  Do  they  discuss  more  than  one  subject?— A.  Yes.  They  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  have  from  5  to  15  topics  that  they  can  discuss  intelligently  and  inter- 
estingly, because  each  speaker  is  usually  on  for  5  lectures,  and  it  would  be  very 
trying  indeed  if  he  would  confine  himself  to  one  line,  although  the  speakers  have 

Serhaps  2  or  3  topics  that  they  can  discuss  more  intelligently  than  more;  but  they 
ivide  their  lectures  so  as  not  t<o  have  less  than  5,  and  usually  not  more  than  15. 

Q.  How  many  days  of  institute  work  is  given  to  the  session  in  the  county? — A. 
Two  days  and  one  evening.  Five  sessions,  a  morning  and  afternoon  and  evening 
session,  and  morning  and  afternoon  session  on  the  second  day,  giving  the  Bx>eakers 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  to  the  next  api)ointment  the  second  evening. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  county,  have  you  exercises  at  the  capitcQ  on  institute 
work?— A.  Yes:  we  have  at  the  capital  what  we  term  a  State  institute,  continuing 
two  da^s,  just  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  IS  the  middle  of  January  annually.  There  we  have  the  best  men  available 
in  the  Union  to  deliver  addresses,  as  well  as  our  own  people  from  our  own  corps 
of  lecturers. 

Q.  Are  the  institutes  in  your  State  well  patronized?— A.  Very  well  patronized 
indeed.    The  average  attendance  if  about  400. 

Q.  Is  there  a  growing  interest  in  the  institute  work?— A.  Yes;  it  is  growing 
remarkably;  and  we  have  applications  for  several  times  the  number  that  we  can 
grant,  and  many  independent  meetings  are  held  under  the  rules  of  the  boaril. 
Such  aid  is  given  to  the  local  institutes  as  we  are  able  to  give,  in  the  way  of  liter- 
ature, documents,  reports,  etc.,  f^om  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  You  look  upon  the  institute  work  as  being  valuable  to  the  farmers? — A.  Most 
valuable;  increasingly  so.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  being  encouraged  and  their 
work  is  Veing  made  more  systematic,  and  the  wide  range  of  discussion  has  been  of 
untold  value,  I  think,  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  should  state  that 
the  State  board  of  agriculture  furnishes  2  speakers  to  eacn  institute,  and  tibey 
travel  in  pairs.  Not  more  than  a  week,  however,  do  any  2  of  them  work  together. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply  female  lecturers, 
because  they  are  traveling  over  the  State  in  pairs,  and  the  1  male  lecturer  and  1 
female  lecturer  would  not  round  up  a  good  programme:  while  in  other  States  they 
do  the  whole  work  from  the  institute  bureau,  sending  out  from  4  to  7  speakers, 
one  who  acts  as  president  and  another  as  secretary,  conducting  the  whole  meeting 
from  beginning  to  close.  They  have  in  some  States  one  or  two  women  who  lecture 
on  domestic  science,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  in  your  report  any  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  institutes? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  a  committee  who  select  the  best  paners  that  are  obtainable  from 
the  local  speakers,  as  well  as  some  from  the  employed  speakers,  and  publish 
annually  a  full  institute  report,  which  is  largely  made  up  of  the  lectures  delivered 
at  the  different  institutes  held  in  the  State. 

Q.  Are  those  papers  confined  to  the  production  of  one  sex  only? — A,  No,  indeed; 
very  many  of  our  best  papers  are  from  women,  and  we  have  encouraged  tiie 
employment  of  women  by  the  local  societies  rather  than  by  the  board.  They  have 
an  equal  amount  of  money  to  use,  and  the  board  has  always  urged  the  local  socie- 
ties to  encourage  the  women  rather  than  to  send  women  by  the  board,  so  that 
many  women  are  on  the  programmes  in  the  institutes  of  the  State,  but  not  sent  by 
the  State. 

Q.  How  are  those  lectures  printed  and  distributed?— A.  We  publish  10,000 
copies  for  general  distribution  from  the  department  of  agriculture,  sending  to  all 
lu^cultural  societies  in  the  State,  all  farmers*  institute  societies  in  the  State,  and 
aU  farmers'  organizations  in  the  State  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  and  the 
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balance  are  held  for  distribution  on  request  Thousands  of  the  fanners  send  in 
requests  for  them.  Then  this  institute  report  goes  into  the  general  yearbook  of 
the  Department,  of  which  24,000  copies  are  printed,  19,000  of  which  are  distributed 
by  the  members  of  the  general  assembly,  5,000  by  the  department  of  agriculture; 
but  in  practice  mau]^  of  the  representatives  from  the  larger  cities  do  not  caro  for 
their  quota  for  distribution  to  their  constituents,  and  they  are  made  available  for 
distribution  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  so  that  the  department  really  dis- 
tributes on  an  average  10,000  to  12,000  of  the  24,000  annually. 

(j.  Is  there  an  increasing  demand  for  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture, including  these  lectures?— A.  Yes;  there  was  a  bill  before  the  seventy-third 
general  assembly,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reorganize  the  publication  of  all 
such  documents.  The  committee  asked  me  for  information,  and  I  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  give  the  department  25,000  copies,  because  we  had  calls  enough  to  dis- 
tribute that  number,  against  the  5,000  wnich  are  now  by  law  available,  reducing 
the  number  available  by  the  members  of  the  ^^neral  assembly. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  annually  for  the  printmg  and  binding? — A.  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  that,  because  it  is  done  by  the  State  on  State  contracts. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  the  volumes?— A.  No;  I  would  rather  not 
expnea  an  opinion  about  that. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clabkb.)  In  these  institutes  new  and  improved  methods  are  dis- 
cussed, I  suppose,  quite  prominently?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  adoption  of  such  methods  in  practice  by  farmers 
as  a  result  of  the  agitation  in  institutes?— A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  brought  to  our 
attention  almost  daily.  We  have  progressive  farmers.  Most  of  our  lecturers  are 
farmers.  In  addition  to  the  farmers  we  have  five  of  the  professors  in  the  agricul- 
tural college  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  five  of  the  station  staff  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Those  men  are  purely  scientific. 

Q.  Is  there  cordial  cooperation  between  your  State  department  of  agriculture 
and  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture?t^A.  Entirely  so;  yes.  However, 
there  is  not  much  cooperation.  The  laws  have  not  been  so  framed  as  to  make 
any  considerable  cooperation. 

Q.  Each  department,  then,  works  on  independent  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  somewhat  necessarily  on  substantially  the  same  lines?— A.  Somewhat; 
but  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  two  State  departments  of  agriculture  similarly 
organized.  We  have,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  departmen  t  of  agriculture ,  except 
one,  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  Pennsylvania. 

§\.  Does  your  board  of  agriculture  encourage  the  holding  of  local  fairs  or  exhi- 
ons?— A.  Yes. 

O.  And  takes  charge  of  them?— A.  No;  only  in  the  matter  of  providing  rules, 
which  the  board  is  authorized  to  do  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State.  Those 
rules  are  in  relation  to  the  abuses  and  the  general  manner  of  conducting  the  exhi- 
bitions. For  instance,  the  State  board  of  agriculture  does  not  allow  any  local 
society  to  have  any  objectionable  features  on  the  ground  during  the  continuance 
of  the  fairs— no  sale  of  intoxicants,  no  inmioral  exhibitions  of  any  kind.  In  that 
connection,  if  it  is  proper  here  to  state  it,  I  will  say  each  local  society  which  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  is  operating  under  the  rules  of  the 
board  draws  a  per  capita  allowance  from  the  county  funds  of  their  several  coun- 
ties, on  the  order  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  tne  State  board  of  amculture. 
They  are  obliged  to  file  with  the  board  a  statement  under  oath  that  all  the  rules 
have  been  complied  with,  and  to  make  a  full  exhibit  of  all  their  transactions. 

Q.  The  State  itself  does  not  make  an  appropriation  for  the  aid  of  these  local 
exhibitions,  then,  except  by  providing  that  they  shall  have  a  portion  of  the  county 
f nnds?— A.  No.  The  State  has  made  very  generous  provision  for  the  State  board 
of  agriculture,  but  not  for  the  county  societies. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  horse  racing  in  vogue  at  these  county  fairs?- A.  Not 
horse  racing  that  is  understood  to  be  horse  racing  at  the  county  fair.  The  horse 
department  is  supposed  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  improved  stock  along  all 
lines,  and  speed  is  one  of  the  rec^uisites  of  a  driving  animal,  and  they  show  the 
speed  as  well  as  the  style  and  action  of  the  animals;  but  no  pool  selling  is  all  owed, 
or  gambling,  or  other  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  board.  We  have  what  are 
called  county  agricultural  societies  in  our  State  which  are  sepmate  and  distinct 
from  those  organized  under  law,  and  which  do  not  conform  ir.  any  respect  to  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  those  are  pool  selling  allowed?- A.  Oh,  yes.  They 
are  individual  and  separate  organizations,  over  which  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture has  no  control— seeks  no  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  county  allowance  does  not  contribute  to  the 
benefit  of  these  fairs?— A.  No. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  many  years  has  yonr  board  been  in  existence? — 
A.  Fifty-fonr. 

Q.  And  from  that  time  dates  the  beginning  of  scientific  and  progressiTe  agti- 
cnltnre  in  yonr  State,  I  suppose,  largel3r?^A.  Scarcely  from  that.  Onr  records 
show  that  there  were  movements  mtide  in  scientific  agricnltnre  as  early  as  1833 
by  a  few  prominent  agricnl twists  of  the  State,  bnt  they  had  not  nnified  their 
work  so  as  to  form  a  State  organization  nntil  1846,  although  they  had  made  an 
effort  for  2  or  8  years  before  that:  bnt  the  State  board  of  agriculture  was  organized 
in  1846. 

Q.  Has  your  board  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  drainage  of  land? — A.  No, 
not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  There  is  some  need  of  that,  I  suppose,  in  different  parts  of  your  State? — 
A.  Tes,  but  that  has  not  grown  out  of  tne  action  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  for  farmers  in  considerable  numbers,  and  sometimes  even 
for  townships,  to  cooperate  to  secure  u  suitable  system  of  drainage?— A.  Yes.  We 
have  very  ample  draonage  laws  in  our  State,  which  are  executed  by  township 
trustees  and  county  commissioners. 

Q.  Thus  making  it  somewhat  unnecessary  for  the  board  to  engage  in  that 
work?— A.  Only  in  an  educational  way.  The  board  has  from  its  organization 
published  important  and  valuable  papers  and  lectures  on  the  subject  of  drainage, 
and  still  continues  to  do  that,  but  it  has  taken  no  advanced  position  in  that  more 
than  other  societies,  perhaps,  and  individuals  not  connected  with  the  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  acreage  there  la  of 
the  swamp  lands  of  Ohio?  What  is  your  general  idea  about  it?  Etas  not  your 
State  a  good  many,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  there,  which  by 
drainage  could  be  reclaimed— fine  land?— A.  I  do  not  think  1  would  ezpreas  an 
opinion  on  that.  I  do  not  think  Ohio  has  so  much  of  the  unreclaimed  land  as 
other  States.    I  do  not  know  of  a  very  large  amount  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  about  the  ditch  laws.  How  general 
have  those  laws  been  availed  of  in  portions  of  the  State  requiring  drainage? — ^A. 
Very  general;  almost  universal. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  State  or  the  county  in  Ohio  incurs  any  of 
the  expenses  of  that  improvement.— A.  Yes;  thev  incur  a  considerable  part  of  the 
expense  in  paying  the  engineers,  and  of  those  employed,  who  are  the  commisdoners, 
trustees,  and  engineers. 

Q.  How  is  the  remainder  of  the  expense  paid?— A.  By  assessment,  according  to 
the  benefits  supposed  to  accrue. 

Q.  And  the  deferred  payments— how  is  that  arranged  for?— A.  By  being  placed 
on  the  tax  duplicate,  as  other  taxes. 

Q.  Money,  for  the  time  being,  being  raised  by  selling  bonds?— A  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  proj^rty  benefited  taxed  to  pay  those  bonds?— A.  Yes.  In  many 
cases  the  counties  themselves,  where  the  treasuries  are  in  proper  condition,  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  improvement  and  collect  on  the  tax  duplicate  as  other  taxes 
are  paid,  without  the  selling  of  bonds. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  you  have  a  similar  law  in  Ohio  in  regard  to  road 
improvement.— A.  Yes;  general  turnpike  laws,  and  we  have  what  is  known  as 
the  1  and  2  mile  assessment. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  to  what  extent  that  law  is  availed  of? — A.  Very 
generally.  We  have  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  improved  under 
those  laws — the  roads  improved  under  those  laws;  that  is,  in  localities  by  counties, 
some  counties  of  the  State  availing  themselves  while  others  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  recall  the  features  of  the  law,  will  you  kindly 
explain  what  this  1  mile  and  2  mile  system  is?— A.  By  petition  the  matter  is  taken 
before  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county  or  counties  through  which  the 
improvement  extends,  and  if  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  granted  by  the  com- 
missioners the  improvement  is  made,  similar  in  its  details  to  the  improvement  of 
watercourses,  ancf  the  assessment  is  made  according  to  the  benefits  within  the  1  or 
2  miles.    We  have  two  separate  laws. 

9.  Within  the  1  or  2  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road?— A.  Yes.  In  many  cases  the 
cities  at  the  termini  of  the  improvement  are  assessed  a  very  considerable  share  of 
the  expenses  of  improvement. 

Q.  Does  the  board  of  county  commissioners  make  these  assessments?— A.  Yes, 
finally.  I  think  very  generally  the  assessments  are  made  by  the  engineers  and 
sometimes  assessed  by  committees,  but  the  final  work  is  passed  upon  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  Telford  or  macadam  roads  been  built  in  rural  districts 
in  Ohio?— A.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  a  very  intelligent  answer  to  that,  because 
we  have  in  some  counties  almost  all  the  roads  improved  under  the  provisions  of 
these  laws,  while  in  other  counties  where  roads  in  the  state  of  nature  are  passable, 
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axe  fairiy  good,  the  improvements  have  not  been  made.  The  resnlt  is  that  the 
connties  which  originally  had  the  most  impassable  roads  now  have  the  best  roads 
in  the  State. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Ton  have  no  general  system  of  macadamizing  throngh- 
out  the  State;  that  is  left  to  the  local?— A.  That  is  left  to  the  local  option. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Well,  those  roads  yon  speak  of  as  being  very  good  are 
Qsnally  stone  roads,  are  thejr  not?— A.  Tes;  broken  stone  or  gravel. 

(j.  Are  there  good  deposits  of  gravel  generally  thronghont  the  State  available 
for  road  bnilding?— A.  Those  deposits  are  not  uniform  over  the  State.  Some 
connties  have  ample  supplies,  whue  others  have  none. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  of  yonr  State  make  anv  special  rate  on  the  trans- 
portation of  road  material?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  They  transport  a  good 
deal  of  road  material.  I  do  not  know  that  they  make  a  special  rate  because  of 
that.  They  make  a  very  reasonable  rate  on  road  material,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  answer  your  question  affirmatively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  bears  the  expense  of  the  bridges  and  the  cul- 
Terting?— A.  Anything  more  ttian  $50  is  borne  by  the  counties;  less  than  $50,  by 
the  townships,  unless  in  case  of  an  improvment.  The  bridges  are  added  to  the 
assessment  sometimes,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Ordinarilv,  then,  the  land  benefited  pays  for  the-  grading  and  macadam  or 
graveling  of  the  road,  and  the  county  or  township  pays  for  the  bridges  and 
culverts^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  broad-tire  law  in  the  State?— A.  On  the 
improved  roads;  not  on  unimproved  roads. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  make  the  distinction,  because  naturally  if  a  farmer  has  a 
wa^n  he  uses  it  on  all  roads,  whether  improved  or  not?— A.  He  is  not  allowed 
under  the  law  to  haul  more  than  2,500  i>ounds  on  a  wagon  of  a  given  tread  over 
an  improved  road;  that  is,  on  the  road  that  is  improved  under  the  law  just 
referred  to. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  law  in  changing  carriages?— A.  It  has  had 
the  effect  of  multiplying  the  broad-tread  wagons  very  greatly. 

Q.  Is  it  found  by  experience  that  broad  tires  promote  good  roads  and  protect 
them — save  them? — A.  Unquestionably.  There  nas  been  a  growing  friendship 
for  broad- tread  vehicles  for  25  years. 

Q.  Are  they  better  also  for  the  farm  roads?— A.  Very  much  better.  Very  many 
farmers  now  have  no  narrow-tread  wagons.  I  abandoned  my  last  one  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  Ohio  State  University  assisting  your  insti- 
tute work  in  sending  out  lecturers.  I  wish  you  would  state,  if  you  please,  briefly, 
whether  you  have  in  the  Ohio  State  University  an  agpiculturai  course.— A.  Yes; 
we  have  an  agricultural  course  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  There  are  two  or 
three  courses,  short  and  intermediate  and  long  courses— I  think  three  courses— as 
well  as  special,  veterinary,  and  dairy  and  other  special  courses. 

O.  Is  tnere  a  degree  conferred  in  taking  either  one  of  those  courses?— A.  Yes; 
in  the  full  agricultural  course,  and  in  the  veterinary,  and  I  think  in  the  dairy  as 
well. 

Q.  Are  those  courses  satisfactory  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  State?— A.  I  think 
BO,  very  much  more  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  A  pretty  general  complaint 
went  up  against  the  State  University,  which  is  the  successor  of  the  old  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State,  but  recently  the  trustees  and  faculty 
have  improved  and  enlarged  the  agricultural  college  so  that  1  think  it  is  now 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

Q.  It  is  well  patronized— the  agricultural  department?— A.  I  would  not  think 
it  well  patronized  for  a  State  with  the  agricultural  population  that  Ohio  has, 
idthougn  it  is  growing  in  patronage  and  growing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
agricultural  public. 

Q.  Does  the  college  give  encouragement  to  that  course  of  study?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fault,  then,  is  not  on  account  of  the  college?— A.  Not  on  account  of  the 
college,  but  more  largely,  I  think,  on  account  of  the  expenses.  They  have  not  yet 
reduc^  the  expenses  at  the  university  to  so  low  a  point  as  they  have  at  many  of 
the  other  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  therefore  prohibiting  or  discour- 
aging, at  least,  the  attendance  of  the  poorer  class  of  farmers. 

Q.  What  are  those  expenses;  is  it  tuition?— A.  Not  so  much  tuition,  but  mostly 
board. 

Q  Well,  they  give  facilities  for  what  we  call  •*  batching,*'  do  they  not?— A.  Yes; 
but  not  elaborate  facilities. 

Q.  They  have  dormitory  facilities?— A.  They  have  dormitory  facilities,  but  not 
extensive  at  all;  really  it  has  not  been  encouraged  very  much— not  much  attention 
given  to  that,  not  as  much  as  to  the  educational  features  of  the  college. 
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Q.  Those  graduating  at  the  college,  do  they  go  back  to  the  farm  as  a  mle? — ^A. 
Yes,  as  a  rule. 

(j.  Is  the  State  reoeiving  valuable  aid  from  that  education?— A.  Tea;  some  of 
yery  best  lecturers  and  workers  in  agricultural  lines,  while  they  have  returned  to 
the  farm,  are  from  those  graduates  from  the  agricultural  college. 

Q.  Is  there  an^  opportunity  for  employment  on  the  university  farm?— A.  Tea; 
they  pay  a  certain  amount— 15  cents  an  hour,  I  think— for  such  employment  as 
they  nave  for  those  students  who  seek  it. 

Q.  Then  the  course  could  be  made  comparatively  cheap? — A.  Can  be  made  com- 
XMuratively  cheap,  and,  in  fact,  some  students  have  been  8elf-sui)i)orting:  but  there 
is  not  that  atmosphere  there  that  there  is  in  some  of  the  other  institutions. 

Q.  The  classics  overshadow  the  agricultural  department?— A.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquar.)  Well,  is  there  not  enough  of  the  general  educational 
curriculum  there  in  the  university  itself  to  carry  the  farmer  all  through  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  attend  these  agricultural  classes?— A.  Many  of  them  enter  the 
agricultural  classes  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  take  up  the  scientific  or  claasical 
courses— that  is  the  tendency— and  drift  into  professions  or  preparation  for  pro- 
fessions; but  the  gentleman  asked  me  of  those  graduating  in  the  agricultural 
college,  about  their  returning  to  the  farms.  The  greater  number,  perhaps,  change 
their^courses  and  finally  graauate  in  one  of  the  other  departments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  also  of  the  assistance  given  you  by  the 
experiment  station.  I  wish  you  would  state,  in  a  brief  way,  to  what  extent  the 
farmers  have  been  benefited  by  the  experiment  station  in  Ohio.— A.  The  experi- 
ment station  conducts  experiments  along  the  lines  of  crop  production,  fertilizeraL 
and  the  studv  of  the  enemies  to  agriciuture,  and  has  given  very  much  needed 
information  along  those  lines.  Like  all  other  scientific  people,  they  are  criticised 
by  those  who  are  not  given  to  scientific  investigation;  but  the  feeling  and  the 
cooperation  and  the  mutual  ^ood  work  done  by  the  experiment  station  to  the 
farmers  is  very  greatly  increasing. 

Q.  Do  they  exx>eriment  in  one  part  of  the  State  only,  or  have  they  branch  sta- 
tions?— A.  They  have  two  branch  stations— one  in  the  northwest  and  one  in  the 
northeast— and  the  principal  station  is  in  the  central  i>art  of  the  State,  in  Wayne 
County. 

Q.  Is  it  anyway  connected  with  the  agricultural  college?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  talking  about  experimenting  in  fertilizers.  In  what  way  is  that 
exx>eriment  made?— A.  By  the  application  of  fertilizers  known  as  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  all  fertilizers,  in  fact,  on  plats  of  ground  on  which  are  growing 
the  different  grains  and  products  of  the  soil,  and  making  very  careful  deteonmna- 
tions  and  deductions,  and  publishing  the  same. 

Q.  How  is  that  publication  made  and  distributed?— A.  By  bulletins,  and  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  send  in  their  names  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list;  or 
public  men,  prominent  men,  or  men  with  whom  the  station  staff  is  acquainted, 
furnish  lists  from  different  localities.  All  others  can  be  placed  on  their  list  by 
personal  application. 

Q.  Is  that  information  pretty  generally  distributed?— A.  Yes;  pretty  generally 
distributed. 

Q.  Has  the  station  the  franking  privilege?— A.  Yes;  being  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  GK>vernment,  aided  by  the  State  government. 

Q.  Who  makes  your  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers?— A.  You  mean  the  indi- 
vidual? I  am  charged  with  that  duty.  Not  being  a  chemist,  I  employ  a  chemist 
in  the  Ohio  State  University,  wbo  is  Prof.  N.  W.  Lord,  a  man  of  national  reputa- 
tion, which  is  a  very  important  factor  with  me  in  dealing  with  the  manufac- 
turers and  consumers,  standing  between  them. 

Q.  How  is  that  report  distributed?— A.  Ten  thousand  of  them  are  published 
annually  and  distributed,  mostly  b^  mail.  It  also  is  embodied  in  the  annual 
report,  of  which  there  are  24,000  copies. 

Q.  Does  that  give  the  actual  amount  of  different  ingredients  in  different  ferti- 
lizers in  separate  columns?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  every  fertilizer?— A.  Every  fertilizer  in  the  State. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  your  samples?— A.  I  have  deputy  inspectors  of  commercial 
fertilizers  traveling  the  State  all  the  time  and  securing  samples  from  the  open 
markets,  not  from  the  manufacturers.  The  law  requires  that  mannfacturers  send 
in  samples  to  the  secretary  when  making  application  for  license.  Those  are  only 
used  for  comparison.  The  actual  analyses  are  made  from  samples  very  carefully 
drawn  from  stocks  of  goods,  supplies  found  on  the  markets  of  the  State  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumers.  My  men  visit  every  part  of  the  State  and  gather  samples 
from  every  possible  source,  so  that  the  report  shows  the  result  of  analysis  of  actual 
goods,  which  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
honest  man^acturer  and  dealer  and  not  satisfactory  to  the  otheT  man. 
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Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  fertUizing  law.  Will  yon  state  briefly  the  provision  of 
that  law  and  the  penalties  attached? — A.  The  law  provides  that  the  mannfac- 
torers  and  deaJers  in  commercial  fertilizers  shall,  between  the  Ist  of  Jan  nary 
and  the  Ist  of  May,  annually,  make  anplication  for  license  and  pay  fees  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  and  offering  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Twenty  dollars 
per  brand  is  the  fee.  If  the  application  is  correct  in  form,  the  license  is  issued 
by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  for  a  year  ending  with  the  calen- 
dar year,  December  81.  They  are  obliged  to  affix  to  each  and  every  package  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  the  fertilizing  ingredients,  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  ammoniE^  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash;  and  a  violation  of  the  law  m  not 
proi)erly  stamping  or  stenciling  or  marking  their  goods,  or  having  less  fertilizing 
ingredients  than  they  claim  ^eater  than  1  x>er  cent,  subjects  them  to  a  fine  of 
from  $200  to  $500  and  to  imprisonment  not  more  than  80  days. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  prosecutions  or  convictions  under  that  law?— A.  No  con- 
victions, but  several  prosecutions;  but  before  the  matter  got  far  enough  to  have 
a  conviction,  they  have  in  everjr  case  paid  the  penalty  and  promised  to  be  good, 
and  there  have  been  no  convictions. 

Q.  Is  the  law  satisfactory  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer?— A.  I 
think  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  consumer.  The  law  is  not  i)erhap6  absolutely 
unsatisfactory  to  the  manufacturer,  but  its  enforcement  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
But  I  think  now  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  von  collect  data  in  your  office  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  fertilizer 
used  in  the  State?— A.  Yes;  through  the  township  assessors  and  county  auditors. 

Q.  Have  you  in  mind  the  amount  that  was  used,  say,  last  year  in  Ohio? — A.  Our 
records  are  evidently  greatly  at  fault  in  that.    They  show  about  75,000  tons,  while 

Erivate  investigations  on  my  own  account  with  dealers  and  manufacturers  estab- 
Bhed  to  my  satisfaction  the  fact  that  in  1^99  there  were  sold  and  consumed  in  Ohio 
fully  200,000  tons, 

Q.  Have  you  in  mind  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer  per  ton?— A.  About  $17. 

Q.  It  would  seem  then  to  be  pretty  generally  used  in  Ohio?— A.  Very  largely 
nsed  in  some  sections,  and  in  some  other  sections  but  venr  little. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  growing  from  year  to  year? — A.  Yes.  Three  years  ago,  in 
1896,  my  estimate  was  150,000  tons,  so  that  if  I  am  correct  the  increase  has  been 
or  was  83^  per  cent  in  8  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  section  of  the  United  States  are  these  fertili- 
zers mainly  manufactured?— A.  The  sources  of  supply  are  mainly  in  the  West — 
for  the  animal  supply — Chicago,  OmiJia,  and  Kansas  City;  and  of  the  mineral 
supply,  from  Flonoa,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  while  the  potash  comes 
wholly  from  G^ermany.  It  is  manufactured  all  over  the  United  States,  but  on  the 
seacoast  more  largely  than  any  other  particular  i>art  of  the  United  States.  The 
next  perhaps  woiQd  be  the  cattle  centers,  or  the  cattle  center,  we  would  say, 
Chicago. 

Q.  Comes  from  the  slaughterhouses  and  the  condemned  cattle?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  difference  in  the  price  of  fertilizer  in  the  past  5  years 
in  Ohio?— A.  No;  not  a  very  marked  difference;  a  Jittle  increase  last  year  on  cer- 
tain ingredients.  The  phosphates  have  been  mowing  a  little  lower  because  of  the 
enlarged  territory  from  which  phosphates  are  derived— that  is,  mineral  phosphates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
taxation  of  farm  property  in  Ohio,  of  course?— A.  Somewhat. 

<j.  I  wish  yon  would  outline  the  method  of  taxation  in  Ohio  and  say  whether  or 
not  the  agrif  ulturist  has  to  bear  more  than  his  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.— 
A.  The  laws  of  the  State  retiuire  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  actual 
▼alue.  The  vnlues  for  taxation  are  fixed  by  township  and  district  assessors.  The 
property  owned  by  agriculturists  is  assessed  the  same  as  other  visible  property— at 
its  true  value— as  provided  by  law.  Still  I  believe  it  is  generally  unaerstood  that 
it  is  not  placed  on  the  duplicate  for  all  that  it  would  bring  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  of  sale.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Ohio  are 
paying  an  undue  proportion  of  taxes,  because  of  the  fact  that  securities  are  not 
taxed  at  their  full  value,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  placed  upon  the  tax  list. 
What  the  farmer  has  is  visible.  It  ia  not,  I  think,  due  to  any  superior  integrity 
or  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  to  the  fact  that  his  property  is  exx)Osed 
to  view  and  can  not  possibly  escape  the  assessor's  eye,  while  stocks  and  bonds, 
moneys  and  credits  can  and  do.  In  the  law  itself,  if  it  could  be  enforced,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  farmers  should  complain. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  appointing  instead  of  electing  the  assess- 
ors?— A.  If  they  would  appoint  excellent  men,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
have  them  appointed,  because  men  who  are  elected  as  assessors  are  like  all  other 
ofKcers  who  are  elected— small  officers— paid  very  small  incomes  and  greatly 
inclined  to  favor  the  voters  of  their  respective  districts. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  politics  enter  into  the  work  of  the 
favoritism?— A.  Favoritism;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  make  the  claim  of  venality  among  the  asseesorB?— A.  Ko; 
only  that  there  are  some  very  incompetent  men  elected  assessors  in  Ohio,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  donbt  that  they  favor  their  friends  sometimes. 

Q.  Is  it  an  office  that  there  is  much  renomination  in— reelection?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  apt  to  have  a  continuance  of  the  same  one  that  is  in  the 
office?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  means  of  appeals  against  the  assessors? — A.  Appeal  to  the  board 
of  equalization  of  the  county. 

Q.  In  many  cases  is  it  successful?- A.  Not  many  compared  to  the  whole. 

Q.  Con8e(iueutIy  they  feel  discouraged  and  make  no  appeal?— A.  Make  no  appeal 
as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  often  is  your  real  estate  assessed?— A.  Once  in 
10  years. 

Q.  How  often  is  your  personal  property  assessed?— A.  Annually. 

Q.  Is  there  frequently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  intangible  prop- 
erty to  avoid  the  questions  of  the  assessor?- A.  Unquestionably;  and  many  refose 
to  answer  at  all. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  do  they  do  if  they  do  not  answer?— A.  The  assessor 
makes  such  return  as  he  can  from  the  information  he  can  secure  and  adds  50  ner 
cent  to  it  as  a  penalty;  and  many  people,  owners  of  intangible  property,  let  tnia 
stand. 

Q.  The  most  of  them  do,  do  they  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  intangible  prop- 
erty that  never  finds  its  way  to  the  duplicate  in  Ohio?  Was  there  a  t&x  commis- 
sion appointed  a  few  years  ago  to  investigate  that  subject  in  Ohio?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  their  generaX  finding  was  in  that  respect?— A.  Why, 
that  there  was  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  intangible  property  that  was  not 
placed  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  it  considered  that  the  50  per  cent  would  account 
for  that,  added  to  their  own  estimate— the  estimate  of  the  assessor?— A.  Well,  I 
could  only  answer  that  by  supposing  that  it  was  when  it  was  enacted.  That  is  an 
old  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  taxing  law  of  your  State  has  the  taxpayer 
an  opportunity  to  swear  off  his  tax?— A.  Yes;  Many  times  where  the  tax  is  placed, 
where  the  returns  are  made  by  the  assessor  and  the  50  per  cent  added,  or  even 
where  tho  50  per  cent  is  not  added,  the  owner  of  the  property  comes  in  and  makes 
an  affidavit  that  it  is  too  high,  and  makes  his  own  returns,  which  is  in  many  cases 
accepted. 

Cj.  That  is,  really  the  whole  end  of  the  matter  of  taxation  depends  on  the  swear- 
ing off  by  the  taxpayer?— A.  That  is  the  end  at  that  time,  but  for  a  few  years  past 
we  h:ive  had  what  is  known  as  the  Tax  Inquisitor  Law.  The  counties  are  author- 
ized to  employ  a  man  whoso  dutv  it  is,  or  whose  privilege  it  is.  at  least,  to  investi- 
gate on  his  own  account  the  holding  of  the  citizens  of  the  county,  and  if  he  finds 
that  they  have  been  escaping  taxation  he  reports  to  the  auditor  the  amount,  and 
the  mat  ter  is  investigated,  even  though  settled  previously,  and  large  amounts  of 
property  have  been  discovered  through  these  inquisitors. 

Q.  Well,  these  inquisitors  then  are  officers  under  your  auditor  of  State?— A. 
Auditor  of  the  county. 

Q.  Auditors  of  the  counties?— A.  Yes;  county  auditors. 

Q.  You  have  no  State  inspection,  have  you,  of  your  taxes?— A.  No;  we  have  a 
State  board  of  e  .ualization.    I  think  no  State  inspection. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  where  there  are  claims  of  tax  shirking  in  any  locality 
in  Ohio  or  elsewhere,  that  the  public  prosecutor,  if  he  is  attentive  to  his  business, 
under  the  proper  law  could  iiiake  all  tax  shirkers  pay  in  time?  Is  it  not  the  laxity 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  that  is  the  trouble? — ^A.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  The  innocent  party  must  pay  for  those  who  shirk?— A.  For  those  who  shirk; 
that  is  correct. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  proper  and  just  that  the  State  government  or  county  should 
protect  the  innocent  taxpayer  from  the  shirker?— A.  Yes. 

(j.  Is  not  that  the  remedy  really  that  should  apply  in  every  county  and  every 
State?— A.  I  think  that  will  cover  the  trouble  if  it  could  be  properly  done. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  in  the  tangible  property  of  the  farmer  there  he  stands 
a  harder  task  with  the  assessor  than  those  that  have  intangible  property  that 
shirk?  -A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  have  intangible  property  can  more  readily 
pay  taxes  than  those  that  have  tangible?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Consequently  it  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  county?— A.  The 
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owners  of  the  intangible  propertjr  actually  own  their  i>ropertv,  while  the  man  who 
pays  the  taxes  on  his  real  estate  is  paying  for  the  privilege  of  calling  it  his  own  at 
some  f  ntore  time. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  you  assess  the  value  of  corporations,  espe- 
cially railroad  corporations,  in  yonr  State?— A.  By  a  board  composed  of  the  county 
auditors  through  which  a  given  railroad  extends.  Their  practice  is  to  assess  the 
company  so  much  per  mile  for  the  main  track,  so  much  a  mile  for  side  tracks,  so 
much  for  termini  and  improvements,  and  so  much  per  mile  for  rolling  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  consider  that  a  satisfactory  way  of  taxing  rail- 
roads?—A.  I  don't  think  it  is  an  equitable  way  as  it  is  conducted. 

Q.  You  then  favor  a  general  law  in  the  State  in  regard  to  taxing  the  railroads?— 
A.  Yes. 

O.  Rather  than  a  local?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  amendment  to  the  present  law  that 
you  woidd  care  to  suggest?— A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  It  is  a  matter  to 
which  I  have  given  no  attention  for  the  last  several  years.  ^ 

Q.  You  are  conversant  with  the  law  known  as  the  Nichols  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  applied  to  railroads,  what  effect  would  that  have  in  assessing  at  the  true 
value  in  money  the  railroads?— A.  1  think  it  will  be  very  much  more  successful 
than  the  law  that  we  are  now  operating  under. 

Q.  You  feel  like  reconunending  the  Nichols  law  as  an  imnrovement?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  amenoment  of  the  tax  laws 
of  Ohio  either ^or  individuals  or  for  corporations?— A.  I  think  that  all  property 
should  be  assessed  accordiufir  to  its  earning  capacity— intangible  property,  stocks, 
and  bonds.  I  think  that  fhe  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  it  legal  to  impose  a  license  or  collect  a  license  or  control  the 
sale  of  intoxicants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Somewhat  after  the  character  of  the  Raines  law  in 
New  York?— A.  Yes;  something  of  that  kind. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  so  that  by  such  a  thing  as  the  Raines  law  you  could  get  a  great 
deal  larger  revenue  than  you  can  now,  or  would  it  have  some  public  virtue  fea- 
tures?— A.  I  think  we  would  have  a  more  responsible  class  of  people  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  intoxicants  and  that  it  could  be  better  controlled;  and  yes,  if  you 
please,  a  larger  revenue  would  be  received  because  the  business  adds  greatly  to 
the  burdens  of  the  people  of  the  State.  I  think  the  Raines  law  in  New  York, 
however,  is  more  abused.    Perhaps  a  better  license  law  need  not  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  drinking  habits  of 
farmers  in  Ohio  compared  now  with  former  years  and  compared  also  with  men 
in  other  occupations?— A.  Oh,  I  could  only  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  an  opinion?— A.  Yes.  I  think  the  drink  habit  is  not 
as  gpreat  now  among  the  fanners— in  fact,  among  any  class  of  citizens  of  Ohio — as 
it  was  some  years  ago.  There  are  farmers  and  farmers,  but  I  think  what  should 
be  considered  farmers  are  not  as  a  rule  intemperate,  and  1  think  intemperance  is 
not  as  general  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  with  Ohio  farmers  generally  to  furnish  any  kind  of  spirit- 
aous  or  fermented  liauors  in  the  field?— A.  Not  among  the  American  farmers— 
that  is,  American  by  birth.  The  (j^rmans  in  some  localities  have  beer;  but  that 
is  not  as  general  as  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  organization  of  farmers  in  Ohio  that 
discusses  these  tax  questions  as  well  as  other  (luestions  pertaining  to  agriculture? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  various  farmers*  organizations.  The  leading  one,  perhaps,  in 
numbers  and  influence  is  the  grange,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  We  have  in  the 
State  a  good  many  farmers'  clubs  who  discuss— these  organizations  discuss  all 
these  questions. 

O.  Mas  any  remedy  ever  been  agi-eed  upon  by  any  of  the  farmers*  organizations 
ana  presented  to  the  legislature  for  relief  on  the  subject  of  taxation?— A.  Not 
agreed  ui>on,  no;  except  that  the  farmers*  organizations  very  generally  believe 
that  franchises  and  intangible  property  should  be  placed  on  the  tax  duplicate  at 
their  actual  value;  but  they  have  not  agreed  upon  any  formal  legislation. 

Q.  Does  the  constitution  in  Ohio  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  taxation  of  fran- 
chisesproper?— A.  It  is  supposed  to. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  amend  the  constitution  in  that  particular  in  the 
State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result?— A.  It  has  not  been  successful. 

O.  Can  you  state  briefly  vhe  provision  of  the  amendment?— A.  I  tliink  I  would 
rather  not  undertake  that 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  corporations,  please  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  com- 
plaint among  the  farmers  in  regard  to  discriminations  or  high  rates  of  fare  or 
transportation  of  farm  products?— A.  Yes;  that  complaint  is  pretty  general. 
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Q.  Ha8  the  matter  ever  been  brought  to  yonr  attention  sufficiently  that  yon 
oomd  give  the  commission  a  remedy?— A.  No;  I  think  I  have  not  any  remedy  to 
BUffgest. 

Q.  You  have  a  railroad  commissioner  in  Ohio,  have  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  railroads  and  telegraphs?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  from  time  to  time  lay  before  the  governor  of  the  State  his  reports 
upon  the  subject  of  railroads  and  telegraphs?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  he  has  recommended  any  legislation  along 
these  lines?— A.  No:  I  have  not  had  any  definite  information. 

J.  The  matter  has  been  agitated,  has  it?— A.  Very  greatly. 
.  For  legislation?— A.  Yes. 
.  Has  there  been  any  decline  in  the  money  value  of  farm  lands  in  Ohio  in  the 
20  or  30  years?— A.  Yes;  in  the  last  25  years  there  has  been  a  marked  decline 
in  the  value  of  farm  land. 

<^.  Is  there  an  up  grade  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  think  there  is.  Not  so  much 
so  m  actual  ^ales  as  in  the  confiaence  of  the  people  generally— the  owners— and 
there  are  fewer  forced  sales  than  there  were  several  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  that  decline  in  the  value  owing  to  a  decline  in  the  actual  productive 
quality  of  the  soil  or  from  outside  causes?— A.  The  actual  productive  quality  of 
tne  soU  is  greater  than  it  was. 

Q.  How  has  that  decline  in  values  been  brought  about? — A.  I  think  two  prin- 
cipal causes:  One  is  the  appreciation  of  value  of  money;  and  the  other  the  com- 
petition of  the  great  West,  which  has  been  so  greatly  opened  up  in  the  last  quaiter 
of  a  centurv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  is  the  cause  largely  of  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  farming  lands?— A.  Yes;  farm  values  in  the  Eastern  States  (New  England 
and  New  York  State)  have  depreciated  much  more  than  Ohio  values  have.  I  think 
that  is  largely  because  of  the  competition.  They  have  suffered  more  from  compe- 
tition even  than  we  have  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Well,  are  farm  lands  now  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion—the civil  war— or  was  the  war  a  factor  in  the  enhancing  of  the  value  of  land 
for  a  time?— A.  The  war  was  a  factor,  but  land  to-day  is  principally  worth  more 
than  it  was  before  the  war,  because  of  the  greatly  increased  betterments. 

Q.  Will  it  sell  for  more  per  acre  now  than  it  did  immediately  before  the  war? — 
A.  I  was  trying  to  give  an  answer  to  that    You  mean  in  the  same  condition? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  In  the  same  state  of  improvement? 

Q.  Yes,  certainly;  that  would  have  to  be  ascertained,  to  ascertain  the  value  at 
different  times— both.— A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  That  it  is  worth  more  now  than  it  was  at  that  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  was  there  a  ver^  considerable 
advance  in  the  price  of  land?— A.  A  very  considerable  advance  during  and  imme- 
diately after  the  war. 

Q.  Had  the  money  values  anvthing  to  do  with  that?— A.  I  think  very  greatly. 

Q.  It  began,  then,  to  be  settled  more  after  we  returned  to  specie  payment?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  war  was  the  cause,  in  a  sense,  for  the  advance  in  the  price;  the 
money  conditions,  in  a  sense,  growing  out  of  the  war?— A.  Yes;  the  money  con- 
ditions growing  out  of  the  war  had  much,  I  think,  to  do  with  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  property  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Did  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  products 
immediately  after  the  war  have  any  effect-  on  the  price  of  farm  products? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly it  did,  very  greatly. 

Q.  Did  it  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  farming  land?— A.  Oh.  yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Taken  all  in  all,  do  you  think  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  before  the  war  and  his  present  condition  are  much  the  same?— A.  No;  I 
think  he  is  now  in  a  much  better  condition  than  he  was  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  there  any  abandoned  farms  in  Ohio?— A.  No;  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  one.  I  think  the  farmer  complains  now  because  he  feels  that  he  is 
not  as  prosperous  as  he  was  at  a  given  period  after  the  war.  I  am  explaining  my 
answer  to  the  question  just  asked  aoout  the  relative  condition  of  the  farmer 
before  the  war  and  at  the  present  time.  I  think  that  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
at  the  present  time  is  greatly  better  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  the  farmer  is  in  just 
as  good  condition  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  your  villages  and  cities, 
all  things  considered?— A.  I  think  for  a  period  of  years  his  condition  was  as  good. 
At  this  particular  moment  I  think  it  is  perhaps  not  as  good.  The  conditions  are 
very  favorable  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  villages  and  cities  at  the  i)re8ent 
time,  and  the  conditions  in  Ohio  are  very  unfavorable  to  the  farmer  at  the  present 
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Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  this  nnfavorahle  condition  of  the  farmer?— A.  Oh. 
the  loss  of  crops  in  the  present  year,  and  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  some  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  at  the  present  time,  and  the  exceedmgly  favorable  condi- 
tion under  which  the  city  business  man  is  now  conducting  business.  All  of  the 
merchandise  has  appreciated  very  greatly  in  value,  which  causes  the  farmer  to 
pay  a  larger  price  for  his  necessities  and  the  merchant  is  getting  a  better  profit. 

6.  Well,  has  not  wool  appreciated,  too,  in  the  meantime?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  have  not  meats  appreciated  in  the  meantime?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pfilljps.  )  W  hat  has  caused  this  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  mer- 
chandise and  manufactured  articles  recently?— A.  Well,  I  think  there  are  some 
natural  causes,  and  I  think  there  are  some  artificial  causes.  The  trusts  have  much 
to  do  with  the  increase  in  values  of  some  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  country  have  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  The  reaction  from  the  panic  you  think  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  the 
demand  for  more  manufacturing  on  account  of  less  production?— A.  The  stocks 
had  been  exhausted;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  more  than  the  mills  could 
furnish,  and  the  price  appreciated. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  prices  were 
too  low  during  the  period  of  depression?— A.  From  general  knowledge  I  believe 
they  were  too  low. 

Q.  Some  appreciation,  therefore,  has  been  just  and  desirable?- A.  Yes:  but  it 
has  ffone  to  tne  extreme  and  gone  too  high,  as  is  usually  the  case;  and  is  now,  I 
think,  settling  back  somewhat  to  normal  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  whether  or  not  any  of  the  articles 
that  are  manufactured  by  large  industrial  combinations  are  used  by  the  farmers; 
and,  if  so,  what  are  they,  and  to  what  extent— fencing,  roofing,  or  anything  of 
that  kind?— A.  Weil,  anything  of  an  iron  or  steel  nature— that  is,  manufactured 
from  iron  and  steel— has  been  greatly  appreciated,  in  some  cases  more  than  100  i>er 
cent,  and  merchandise  generally  which  the  farmers  are  under  the  necessity  of 
bnyinghas  greatly  appreciated  and  all  building  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Including  lumber?— A.  Including  lumber.  Lumber  is 
about  25  per  cent  higher  than  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  increase  on  nails  and  wire  fencing?— A.  It  was  100 
per  cent;  it  is  now  perhaps  75. 

Q.  The  farmers'  products  have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  this?— A.  Not 
advanced  in  proportion.  There  are  some  lines  of  farm  products  that  have 
advanced,  notably  wool  and  meat  products,  but  they  do  not  affect  all  farmers. 
Comi)aratively  few  farmers  in  Ohio  have  wool  and  beef  to  sell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  not  the  present,  prices  of  wire  fencing  of  various 
kinds  and  also  of  nails  and  tin  plate  lower  than  they  were  10  years  ago?— A.  I 
think  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Your  comparisons,  therefore,  are  with  the  period  of  depression? — A.  Yes; 
wi&  the  low  prices.  I  know  that  the  low  prices  are  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  10  years  ago;  but  I  am  not  able  to  answer  your  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  the  farmers  of  Ohio  protected  by  any  stock  law 
or  fence  law,  so  that  they  can  do  without  the  use  of  wire  for  fencing?— A.  They 
are  not  obliged  to  fence  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  them  wnether  they 
do  or  do  not  use  fences. 

Q.  Is  there  a  possibility,  then,  so  far  as  wire  for  fencing  is  concerned,  that  the 
farmer  may  be  able  to  do  without  until  the  price  comes  down  to  the  proper  fig- 
ure?—A.  I  do  not  think  they  will  use  as  much  as  they  would  if  prices  were  lower, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  in  Ohio  will  ever  dispense  with  fences.  They  have 
been  educated  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  habit  of  fencing  their  farms 
and  fields,  and  I  think  they  will  so  continue,  although  in  some  localities  it  is  a 
growii^  practice  to  discontinue  the  building  of  fences. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  domestic  animals  permitted  to  roam  at  large  in  your 
State?— A.  No;  only  as  many  other  things  are  permitted  in  violation  of  law.  I 
Bunpose  you  refer  to  the  law? 

Q.  Yes;  whether  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  of  any  combinations  to  control  the 
prices  of  farm  products,  such  as  dealing  in  options  and  futures?— A.  Yes;  I  know 
of  them  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  prices  of  farm  products, 
if  aoy? — A.  I  say  that  at  times  there  is  no  doubt  that  values  are  enhanced  or 
depreciated,  but  for  all  time  or  for  the  average  time,  if  you  please,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Q.  It  is  only  temporary,  you  think?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  gathering^tatistics  in  Ohio  as  to  grain  and  stock 
conditions?— A.  Yes;  we  have  a  very  deplete  system  of  gathering  statistics. 
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O.  Are  those  Bent  out  to  the  public?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Does  that  have  any  effect  so  far  as  prices  settling  back  to  their  normal  con* 
dition?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  very  great  demand  for  oar  monthly  reports.  They  are 
considered  by  all  the  dealers  as  being  very  valuable  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
They  take  every  opportunity  to  try  to  get  them  at  the  earliest  practical  moment, 
and  prices  are  at  times  affected  by  these  reports. 

Q.  But  in  the  main  supply  and  demand  regulate  the  price?— A.  That  is  my 
opinion.  I  think  that  is  not  the  opinion,  however,  generally  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

O.  Admitting  that  that  condition  exists— that  the  farmer  is  laboring  under  a  dis- 
ability, have  you  any  remedies  to  suggest  or  have  they  discussed  a  remedy  that 
you  think  is  available?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  what  is  known  as  the  Hatch  law, 
to  tax?  Would  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  jrpon  that  principle  of  controlling 
dealing  in  options  and  futures?— A.  I  have  never  had  any  particular  confidence 
in  it.  As  I  say,  I  am  perhaps  not  representing  the  average  agriculturalist  of  the 
State  in  e(aying  this,  but  this  is  my  i)ersonal  belief,  that  it  is  not  a  crying  evil  that 
we  need  to  pay  any  very  serious  attention  to. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  freight  rates  have  increased  any  in  the  last  year? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  farmer? — ^A.  It  has  the  effect  of  leduo- 
ing  the  value  of  his  products  at  their  markets.  I  think  much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  management  of  transportation  than  in  the  matter  of  dealing  in 
options  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  ship  farm  products  from  Ohio  east  as  cheaply 
as  from  Chicago,  or  more  cheaply  than  they  do  from  Chicago?— A.  No.  I  wiU 
say  this,  that  the  people  who  live  60  and  100  miles  east  of  Toledo  are  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  freight  to  Toledo  and  from  Toledo  to  New  York.  They 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  freight  from  their  homes  to  Toledo,  in  addition  to  the  Toledo 
rate  to  New  York,  to  ship  their  products  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  Is  the  Toledo  rate  cheaper  than  the  Chicago  rate?— A.  I  think  it  is,  slightly. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  rate  in  Ohio  is  greater  than  the  Chicago  rate, 
but  it  is  greater  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio  than  it  is  in  Toledo. 

Q.  That  would  be  one  reason  why  your  farm  products  are  not  so  valuable  in 
Ohio  as  they  would  be  if  you  had  equal  rates?— A.  Yes.  The  same  in  the  West* 
And  another  reason  is  the  great  increase  in  production  in  the  West  that  I  referred 
to  a  little  while  ago  in  reference  to  the  depreciation  of  farm  values. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  difference,  say,  from  the  central  part  of  Ohio  to 
New  York,  and  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  in  distance'— A.  About  300  miles. 

Q.  And  yet,  in  your  opimon,  you  pay  from  the  central  part  of  Ohio  about  as 
much  as  they  do  from  Chicago?— A.  From  Chicago;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Are  you  taking  into  account  the  export  cereals,  or  is 
it  the  domestic  consumption  you  are  talking  about  when  you  speak  of  rates- 
through  export  rates  in  comparison  with  domestic  rates?— A.  I  was  taking  into 
account  both  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  your  export  rates  from  Toledo— rates  to  Liverpool  on  cereals— are  you 
comparing  those  with  the  Chicago  rates? — ^A.  I  am  not  certain;  I  said  I  could  not 
answer  about  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  shippers  in  the  interior 
points  in  Ohio  ever  have  any  trouble  to  get  cars  in  busy  seasons?— A.  They  do. 

Q.  Does  that  work  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  farmer?— A.  Disad- 
vantage, clearly.  Very  much  of  the  cereal  products  of  Ohio  are  shipped  west 
before  they  are  started  east. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  far  west?— A.  As  far  as  Toledo. 

Q.  That  is  a  through  billing,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes 

Q.  Would  it  be  advantageous  to  require  the  railroads  to  make  all  their  stations 
through  billing  points?- A.  Well,  no,  I  think  not;  not  all  the  smaller  ones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  farmer  payiuir  this  extra  freight. 
Is  it  common  for  the  farmers  of  Ohio  to  ship  their  grain  to  New  York  or  any  sea- 
j)ort,  or  is  that  done  by  commission  men?— A.  That  is  done  almost  entirely  by 
commission  men. 

Q.  So  that  the  farmer  gets  the  going  rate  for  his  grain  where  it  is  sold?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  But  does  not  the  buyer  often  take  more  than  is  nec- 
essary sometimes  in  order  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  the  obstacles  he 
has  to  overcome— the  merchant?— A.  Yes.  They  make  no  secret  of  that  in  some 
cases;  they  say  so  openly,  that  they  have  to  protect  themselves  in  that  way 
because  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  held  up. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  But  has  not  your  Ohio  farmer  got  an  advantage  now, 
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with  the  purchaser  right  on  the  spNOt,  ready  cash,  immediate  on  delivery,  and  the 
going  rate  of  the  market  ganged  either  by  Chicago,  or  New  York,  or  Liverpool, 
oyer  what  he  ever  had  before.  Has  he  not  got  more  chances  for  fair  plav  now  for 
the  products  that  he  has  for  sale  than  he  ever  had?— A.  I  do  not  thinlc  his  condi- 
tion is  worse  now  than  it  was. 

Q.  WeU,  when  yon  had  to  sell  to  the  storekeeper  in  the  early  days,  do  yon  think 
the  farmer  had  any  advantage  at  all?  Was  it  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  store- 
keeper, the  merchant?— A.  On,  no.  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  a  calamity  howler. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  farmers  are  in  a  very  good  condition.  Being  a  farmer 
myself,  I  think  they  have  evils  of  which  they  can  justly  complain. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  is  a  discriminating  rate,  is  not  the  cut  shored  by  the  consumer 
with  respect  to  that  extra  discrimination,  and  not  altogether  lost  by  the  farmer 
or  the  commission  man?  Does  it  not  come  on  the  consumer  finally?— A.  Well, 
that  is  a  very  large  subject.  Where  values  are  established,  we  have  plenty  of 
economists  that  claim  they  are  always  valued  at  Liverpool,  and  they  make  a  very 
fine  argument  that  if  we  had  an  export  bounty  we  would  increase  the  value  of 
the  home  products  by  the  amount  of  the  export  bounty ;  that  all  prices  come  from 
Liverpool.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  believe  that  all  the  conditions  all  over  the 
world  make  the  prices  at  Liverpool,  and  then  we  locally  are  averaged  up  from 
Liverpool. 

Q.  And  very  often  you  have  to  sell  under  the  conditions  of  a  gambling  market 
in  Chicago  or  New  York?— A.  Very  often;  and  sometimes,  if  you  please,  under 
the  favorable  conditions  of  a  gambling  market. 

Q.  So  that  sometimes  it  is  European  consumption  that  enters  into  it,  sometimes 
baa  weather,  bad  crops,  insects,  blight,  and  anything  else  that  enters  as  much 
into  it  as  the  Liverpool  prices?— A.  These  things  all  help  Liverpool  make  prices, 
and  the  weakness  of  human  nature  makes  prices  fluctuate  many  times  quite  as 
much  as  natural  conditions;  and  the  farmer  does  not  always  get  the  hot  end  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris).  Can  the  farmer  produce  cheaper  now  than  he  could 
25  or  30  years  ago?— A.  Yes,  by  reason  of  improved  machinery  and  appliances. 

Q.  Does  the  farmer  use  as  much  hired  help  now  as  in  former  years? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  a  demand  for  help  in  the  rural  disti'icts?- A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Has  the  price  for  farm  help  increased  or  decreased  in  the  last  25  or  80  years, 
per  day  or  month?— A.  Compared  with  80  years  ago  it  has  perhaps  not  increased, 
bnt  compared  with  40  years  ago  it  has  greatly  increased. 

Q.  Thirty  years  ago  we  were  coming  out  of  an  abnormal  condition?— A.  The 
abnormal  condition  succeeding  the  war. 

Q.  ELave  you  a  pure-food  law  in  Ohio?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  tiiat  work— for  the  benefit  of  the  community  or  detrimental  to  the 
community? — A.  I  think  so  far  as  it  is  enforced  it  is  beneficial. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  enforced  generally  in  Ohio.— A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Is  it  a  difficxdt  law  to  enforce?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  very  diflacult  law  to  enforce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  consider  your  pure-food  law  as  good  as  that 
obtaining  in  other  States,  or  have  you  made  some  comparison?— A.  1  have  not 
given  any  great  attention  to  that,  but  I  think  we  have  a  fairly  good  pure  food  law 
in  Ohio.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  It  is  enforced  bv  the  food  and  dairy  commissioner? 

A.  A  food  and  dairy  commissioner,  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  State. 
Who  appoints  assistants  in  different  portions  of  the  State?— A.  Yes. 
Have  you  given  the  subject  of  a  national  pure-food  law  any  thought?— A. 
Some  thought;  not  extensively. 

— Q.  Are  you  favorable  to  it?— A.  I  am  favorable  to  such  a  law  and  I  believe  that 
is  where  we  should  have  the  legislation. 

Q.  Where  would  you  lodge  the  enforcement  of  that  law?— A.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  or  examined  the  provisions  of  some  of  the  pending  bills 
before  Congress,  and  those  that  have  been  before  Congress  heretofore? — ^A.  Not 
to  any  great  extent,  but  their  general  features. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  you  favor  the  proposition?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  Ohio  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  animals  and 
plants?— A.  Both;  yes. 

Q.  Who  enforces  the  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  animals?— A. 
I  think  it  is  not  very  rigidly  enforced. 

Q.  You  have  a  commission?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  enforcement,  you  think,  might  be  improved  upon?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q,  Is  that  commission  paid  a  sufficient  salary  to  look  after A.  (Interrupt- 
ing. )  I  think  the  conunission  is  not  paid  a  salary.  I  think  the  8  members  of  the 
commission  receive  only  expenses,  and  they  employ  experts,  men  that  conduct 
experiments. 
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Q.  Ib  that  entirely  separate  from  yonr  department?— A.  Yes;  it  is  called  the  , 
live-stock  commission  of  the  State;  is  composed  of  8  members  appointed  by  the 
governor.    It  is  in  such  repute  now  that  I  am  informed  that  the  general  assem- 
bly made  no  provision  for  its  existence  for  the  succeeding  2  years— for  this  and 
next  year. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  amendment  to  the  statute  of  Ohio  that  would 
make  that  law  more  efficient?— A.  Yes.  I  prepared  a  biU  two  years  ago  which 
passed  the  senate  and  would  have  passed  the  house  except  for  unfortunate  differ- 
ences existing  between  some  of  the  members  growing  out  of  some  legislation  sought 
for  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  so  that  it  was  not  favorably  acted  upon  in 
the  house.  It  provided  that  the  state  board  of  a^culture  should  constitute  the 
live  stock  commission  of  the  State  with  authority  to  appoint  such  officers  as  it 
deemed  necessary,  using  very  largely  the  present  law  of  the  State.  That  is  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  because  our  board  is  representative  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Stato  and  is  always  composed  of  very  good  material.  I  had  in  mind  then 
the  apnoiutment  of  a  State  veterinarian  with  office  in  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture wno  would  be  ready  at  all  times  to  respond  to  any  calls  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  that  matter  would  grow  into  a  very  considerable  bureau 
of  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  principal  officer  of  the  present  board  is  a 
physician  with  a  large  city  practice,  and  I  think  he  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  commission.  The  members  of  the  commission  are  very  esti- 
mable gentlemen,  but  the  commission  itself  is  not  valuable  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  national  law  relative  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  disease  among  domestic  animals?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  any  amendments  that  could  be 
made  to  that  law?— A.  It  is  mostly  prohibitive  as  to  transportation.  No.  That 
is  very  good.  The  national  law  also  provides  for  the  cooperation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Government  with  State  live  stock  com- 
missions where  they  are  organized  for  cooperation,  which  ours  at  present  is  not, 
and  which  we  sought  in  the  legislature  two  years  ago. 

<^.  So  to  some  extent  you  lose  advantage  of  the  Federal  law?— A.  Almost 
entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  the  Federal  law  establish  a  quarantine  for 
your  protection?— A.  Yes;  that  is  largely  its  province  now. 

Q.  It  is  ail  of  its  province,  in  fact?— A.  No;  not  all. 

Q.  Almost;  of  course  condemnation  enters  into  it.— A.  The  national  law  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  with  State  commissions  in  the  matter  of  investigation  and 
the  extirpation  of  diseases,  etc.  The  expense  is  borne  by  the  National  Gk>vem- 
inent,  and  would  be  a  very  great  aid  to  the  commission  if  enabled  to  coo]>erate. 
I  think  we  have  perhaps  as  poor  enforcement  of  live  stock  laws  in  Ohio  as  in  any 
State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  They  make  reports  from  time  to  time?— A.  Yes. 
Doirt  ask  me  about  the  reports,  Governor;  I  suppose  you  have  seen  them. 

Q,  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  plants, 
fruit  trees,  etc.?— A.  Yes;  they  are  working  on  that  legislation  now.  They  have 
had  some  laws  in  regard  to  that  matter  for  some  years,  and  this  year  quite  an 
important  addition  is  made  to  the  laws  for  the  suppression  and  eradication  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  and  other  insect  pests. 

Q.  Have  you  any  amendments  to  suggest  to  that  law  further  than  thoee  put  on 
the  statute  book  by  the  present  general  assembty?— A.  I  think  that  I  have  not  at 
the  present  moment,  but  I  had  during  the  discussion  in  the  general  assembly.  I 
thought  they  ought  to  add  a  good  deal  to  it;  but  they  are  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  have  appropriated  |15,(X)0  and  placed  tne  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  and  the  board  has 
appointed  an  inspector  who  will  inspect  the  nurseries  and  orchards  of  the  State, 
and  1  think  that  from  that  will  grow  a  very  good  law. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  your  own  account  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  agriculturists  in  your  State  or  in  your  locality?— A. 
Nothing,  except  as  to  the  more  equitable  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  and  the 
transportation  of  products.  I  believe  farmers  have  the  same  interests  that  other 
people  have. 

Q,  The  question  of  transportation  is  almost  necessarily  one  of  Federal  legislar 
tion?— A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  Federal  control  of  our  lines  of  transportation? — ^A.  No, 
except  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned— not  ownership. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  best  means  for  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  to  control  as  to  rates?— A.  Nothing  more  than  your  commission  has  already 
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Tecommended,  that  the  Interetate  Commeroe  CommiflBion's  powers  should  be 
increased  and  enlarged  and  that  they  haTe  better  facilities  for  enforcing  their  order& 

Q.  Is  that  view  pretty  generally  entertained  by  farmers?— A.  I  think  eo.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  there  should  be  some  State  legislation  especially  in  the  matter  of 
passenger  travel.  That  is  pretty  general  over  the  State,  I  think,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  for  many  years.  I  think  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  National  (Gov- 
ernment should  control  the  tranflx>ortation  of  commodities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Glarkb.  )  Is  agriculture  in  Ohio  variegated  or  doesit  run  to  special- 
ties?— A.  Both.  We  have  specialists  and  we  have  the  general  agriculturists.  In 
Ohio  it  is  generally  mixed  husbandry. 

9.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  generally  more  profitable  in  the  long  run?— A.  I 
think  it  is  the  safer  for  the  average  man;  the  specnalist  would  better  go  into  special 
lines.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  i>eopIe  engaged  in  agriculture,  I  think,  would 
better  be  in  general  agriculture— mixed  husbandry. 

Q.  Are  as  many  sheep  kept  in  Ohio  as  there  were  15  or  20  years  ago?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?— A.  Because  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
industry.  The  industry  is  very  much  improving  now,  but  they  have  not  had  time 
vet  to  increase  their  flocks  to  the  numbers  that  they  contained  10  years  ago.  I 
believe  that  is  the  time  you  mentioned. 

8.  The  industry  was  affected  by  tariff  legislation,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes. 
.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  high  cost  of  lands  or  otherwise  why  Ohio  may  not 
have  as  many  sheep  as  it  ever  had?— A.  With  present  conditions  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  why  Onio  may  not  have  as  many  sheep  as  it  formerly  had.  The  mat- 
ter of  making  that  an  independent  industry  is  affected  by  the  high  price  of  lands, 
but  I  think  it  is  true  that  all  farmers  can  keep  a  reasonable  number  of  sheep  bet- 
ter than  not  to  keep  them,  under  present  conditions. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  7, 1900, 

TESTnCOHY  OF  ME.  A.  J.  WEDDEEBUBN, 

Corresponding  Secretary ^  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress,  and  Master 

State  Orange  of  Virginia, 

The  Industrial  Oommission  met  at  2.85  p.  m..  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  A.  J.  Wedderbum  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  My  name  is  Alexander  J.  Wedderbum.  I  am  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress  and  also  master  of  the  State 
Ghrange  of  Virginia.    I  reside  at  Dunn  Loring  Post-Office,  Va. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  How  long  have  you  been  master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Virginia?— A.  Since  1894. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  the  Pure  Food  Association?— A.  Since 
its  organization  in  March,  1898. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  a  publisher  and  farmer;  publisher  of  the 
agricultural  paper  National  Farm  and  Fireside  at  Washington  and  a  farmer  in 
Virginia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming?— A.  Well,  off 
and  on  for  about  25  years,  and  maybe  a  little  longer  than  that— about  26  years. 
I  was  identified  with  the  Grange  before  I  was  identified  with  agriculture, 
although  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  m>m  the  time  I  was  about  12  until  I  was  about 
16  or  18. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Agricultural  Department  to  do  any  special  work?— A.  I  have  been  employed  under 
Secretaries  Ooleman,  Rusk,  Morton,  and  Wilson  as  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  extent  and  character  of  food  adulteration 
and  made  reports  to  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work?— A.  I  think  I  made  5  different 
reports. 

Q.  On  what  subjects?— A.  On  the  subject  of  extent  and  character  of  food  adul- 
teration. 

Q.  In  general,  or  did  yon  ever  make  a  special  rei)ort  on  any  particular  subject? — 
A.  I  made  2  reports  on  special  subjects  while  engaged  on  tne  other  work.  One 
was  on  the  adulteration  of  flour,  during  the  present  Administration,  and  the 
other  was  on  the  adulteration  of  butter  and  butter  nostrums,  which  was  pub- 
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lished  by  Professor  Wiley,  with  considerable  addition,  as  Farmers'  Bnlletin  Na 
12,  of  the  Department  of  Agricaltnre,  nnder  the  previous  Administration. 

Q.  Was  your  report  on  tne  adulteration  of  flour  used  as  a  basis  for  any  leg^la- 
tion?~A.  Well,  it  was  called  for  and  published  by  order  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  le'^islation  that  followed  was  the  bill  compelling  the  -proper 
brandinsc  of  adulterated  flour  and  the  taxing  of  adulterated  nonr—I  mean  the 
flour  bill  gotten  through  by  Mr.  Gallagher  and  his  associates. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  that  bulletin? — A.  That  was  not  published 
as  a  bulletin;  it  was  published  by  order  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  sent  for  it  before  it  was  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  published  it. 

Q.  In  what  year?— A.  I  think  3  or  4  years  ago  when  that  bill  was  passed— I  do 
not  exactly  recollect.  I  do  not  think  I  have  had  but  2  copies  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  now  about  it  especially. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  sufficient  information,  so  we  can  get  hold  of  it. — A. 
There  would  be  no  trouble  in  that.  It  was  published  at  the  time  the  law  was 
enacted,  or  just  prior  to  the  law. 

Q.  In  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress?— A.  The  early  part  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  will,  what  you  know  about  the  wages  in  your  section 
of  the  State.— A.  Well,  we  pay  there  50  cents  and  board  for  agricultural  farm 
labor  and  75  cents  without  board.  Occasionally  higher  prices  are  paid.  Of  course, 
in  harvest  time  it  runs  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  average 
wages. 

Q.  Paid  in  cash? — A.  Yes.  Very  rarely,  I  think,  orders  are  given  now.  They 
used  to  be;  but  everything  is  cash  now. 

Q.  Have  you  employment  by  the  month?— A.  Yes.  By  the  month  wages  run 
about  §12  with  board,  or  $15  or  $1«;  but  it  is  generally  by  the  day  and  paid  weekly. 

Q.  Is  the  laborer  frequently  a  married  man?— A.  Often. 

Q.  Does  the  landlord  furnish  the  tenement  house? — A.  Yes,  where  he  employs  by 
the  month  or  year.  In  my  home  neighborhood  most  of  the  colored  people  have  a 
few  acres  of  land  and  have  their  own  house. 

Q.  You  are  SDeakiuc  of  colored  labor;  you  have  no  white  labor?— A.  Very  little. 
Sometimes  we  have  what  you  might  call  skilled  labor;  not  really  skilled  labor, 
but  a  mnn  who  does  some  work  around  the  farm,  such  as  digging  ditches  and 
wells  and  pruning  fruit  trees  and  things  of  that  kind.  He  woula  get  a  dollar 
a  day. 

Q.  Is  that  colored  labor  satisfactory  to  the  employer?— A.  Generally  speaking, 
ves.  I  do  not  believe  our  people  would  be  willing  to  exchange  him  for  any  other 
kind.  We  are  used  to  him  and  know  what  he  is.  We  know  he  is  lazy  and  good 
for  nothing,  but  he  gets  there  after  awhile,  and  we  do  not  have  to  pay  him  very 
high  wages. 

Xi.  Do  you  find  him  trusty?— A.  He  will  steal  chickens  and  will  pick  up  any- 
thine:  that  is  lying  around  loose.  As  one  of  them  told  me  a  few  days  ago,  *'  Dout 
leave  your  tools  around;  they  will  take  them  just  naturally;"  but  he  is  the  best 
laborer  we  can  get. 

Q.  Do  any  of  these  colored  people  farm  on  the  shares?— A.  Not  in  our  section. 
In  southern  Virginia  I  think  there  are  quite  a  number  who  farm  on  shares, 
where  they  are  furnished  house  rent  and  sometimes  provisions. 

Q.  As  master  of  the  State  Grange  you  have  been  over  the  State?— A.  Pretty  well. 

Q.  And  are  conversant  with  agricultural  condition8?—A.  Yes;  not  very  recently, 
but  a  few  years  ago  I  was  very  familiar  with  it. 

CJ.  You  may  state  if  there  are  any  general  terms  upon  which  crop  sharing  is 
done.  Do  they  share  the  crop  or  pay  money  rent  or  how  is  it  done? — A.  Not  a 
money  rent  as  a  rule.  It  depends  on  what  the  proprietor  and  landlord  furnishes. 
In  some  places,  as  I  said,  he  furnishes  the  land;  in  others,  the  land  and  team; 
again  he  advances  provisions  for  the  man  and  his  family. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farmer  only  furnishes  the  land,  and  the  tenant  furnishes  every- 
thing else,  what  are  the  terms?— A.  About  one-fourth.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
tobacco  section. 

Q.  State  what  crops  are  raised  in  this  section. — A.  Tobacco  crop.  I  lived  there 
for  a  good  many  years;  what  is  called  "South  Side  Virginia,"  in  counties  south 
of  the  James  and  east  of  Petersburg. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  share  the  tenant  gets  if  the  landlord  furnishes  every- 
thing except  the  labor. — A.  He  then  gets  about  one-third;  but  rather  the  general 
Elan  was  to  sell  the  crop,  take. out  the  advance,  and  tben  the  landlord  would  get 
is  fourth  for  the  land  and  the  balance  would  go  to  the  tenant. 

Q.  Would  th3  landlord  furnish  the  living?— A.  He  would  advance  it  and  charge 
him  for  it. 

Q.  Take  a  lien  on  the  crop?— A.  No;  I  think  the  only  lien  laws  we  have  in  Vir- 
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ffinia  are  those  ostially  applied  on  the  advance  of  fertilizers.  In  onr  section  of 
Virginia,  in  the  northern  section  near  Washington,  the  lands  are  rented  for  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop.  They  fnrnish  nothing  bnt  the  )and,  where  land 
is  valnable,  and  I  think  probably  abont  one-third  in  the  valley  and  western 
portion. 

Q.  Is  the  tobacco  crop  the  principal  crop  raised  in  the  soathem  jiortion  of  Vir- 
g^nia?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  What  is  raised  in  the  northern  coontiee?— A.  In  onr  section— in  Londonn  and 
Fairfax  oonntiee— contribntary  to  Washington,  we  send  in  a  great  deal  of  milk. 
Liondonn  raises  some  very  fine  cattle.  They  have  wheat  and  com  and  we  are  going 
into  it  very  considerably. 

Q.  Yon  diversify?— A.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  diversification. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  wonld  state,  if  von  please,  whether  the  farmer,  either  by  the 
execution  of  the  law  or  by  the  fault  of  the  law,  is  discriminated  against  in  taxa- 
tion.— A.  The  farmer  in  the  State  of  Virginia  pays  what  wonld  be  called  in  other 
States  a  low  tax  rate,  and  my  own  opinion  is  on  the  basis  of  what  I  pay  myself  as 
a  farmer  and  what  I  know  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  x>ay  in  the  cities  that 
the  farmer  has  the  best  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  system  of  taxation  that  we 
have  in  Virginia  in  regard  to  licenses  and  to  taxing  manufactures.  I  think  it  is 
unjust,  but!  do  not  think  that  arises  from  any  fault  in  the— I  do  not  know  what 
to  call  it  except  this,  that  there  are  too  many  officers  in  the  cities  and  towns  and 
townships.  We  have  just  ^ne  through  a  political  election  in  Virginia,  or  rather 
it  was  a  nonpolitical  election,  in  order  to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  and 
the  facts  were  brought  out  that  the  committee  favoring  the  constitution  or 
trying  to  bring  about  tax  reform  in  the  State  sent  out  circulars  asking  certain 
questions  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  taxation  levied  in  the  various  counties  and 
townships,  and  returns  came  in,  instead  of  from  100  counties  from  about  83.  It 
showed  that  over  $900,000  was  taxed  against  the  people— very  nearly  $1,000,000 — 
for  county  and  township  expenses,  in  83  counties;  and  over  60  odd  counties  sent 
in  no  answers;  and  when  you  compare  these  33  counties  with  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  tax  in  our  State  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  any  83  counties 
in  that  State,  I  think,  and  abont  $20,000  more  or  $20,000  less  than  the  whole  State 
of  North  Carolina.  So  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  our  system  of 
taxation  or  system  of  officeholders.     We  have  too  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  taxes  go  to  the  support  of  the  State  government?— A. 
The  State  has  its  own  tax,  the  county  has  its  own  tax,  and  the  township  has  its 
own  tax.  The  State  tax  is  about  50  cents  on  $100.  In  my  county  they  run  up  to 
about  $1.'80;  in  Alexandria  County  it  runs  up  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2. 

Q.  That  is  the  total  tax.— A.  Yes;  the  total  State  tax  is  about  50  cents. 

Q.  How  much  is  county,  and  how  much  is  township?— A.  I  could  not  answer 
that  ouestion  because  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  heaviest  burden  is  the  local  tax?— A.  I  think  so;  probably  the  township 
tax. 

Q.  The  State  tax  is  spread  all  over  the  State  and  is  not  so  heavy.— A.  I  think  it 
is  between  40  cents  and  50  cents. 

Q.  That  is  equally  borne  by  all  the  property  of  the  State,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  and 
there  is  no  discrimination  under  the  constitution  at  all— none  allowed. 

Q.  Who  levies  your  county  tax?— A.  It  is  levied  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  any  voice? —A.  In  my  county— the  only  one  I  know  any- 
thing about— I  think  all  of  the  supervisors  are  farmers. 

.  Q.  Who  levies  the  township  tax?— A.  Really  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I 
have  never  looked  into  it.  I  think  it  is  the  board  of  supervisors  that  levies  the 
-whole  thing  for  both  county  and  township.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  officer 
who  is  authorized  to  levy  any  tax  except  the  supervisor. 

Q.  How  is  the  property  listed?— A.  Very  reasonably  and  very  low. 

Q.  Who  by?— A.  By  the  assessor,  once  in  5  years. 

Q.  Has  he  anything  to  do  with  levying  the  tax?— A.  No.  We  elect  the  assessor 
regularly,  bnt  the  valuation  is  made  once  in  5  years.  The  assessor  we  elect  in 
the  county  for  the  two  districts  of  Fairfax  County— north  and  south;  we  elect  a 
gentleman,  and  he  levies  the  county  and  the  township  assessment;  and  the  other 
is  levied  by  the  appointee  of  the  State.  We  have  a  county  treasurer,  and  a  board 
of  supervisors,  and  the  magistrates  and  the  two  assessors  and  a  whole  lot  of  offi- 
cials at  the  courthouse — I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  any  remedy  by  amendment  to  your 
tax  law?— A.  We  are  going  to  hold,  within  a  reasonable  time  now,  a  constitutional 
convention,  wherein  we  hope  to  remedy  it  without  very  much  trouble.  That  is 
the  real  reason  why  the  constitutional  convention  was  called. 
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Q.  That  is  the  burning  qnestion?— A.  I  think  so.  Of  oonrse  we  have  the  ques- 
tion of  suffrage,  bnt  I  do  not  think  they  wonld  have  called  the  convention  for  the 
suffrage  question  alone,  because  a  ^eat  many  white  i)eople,  if  an  educational 
qualification  is  made,  would  lose  their  vote;  it  cuts  both  ways.  But  the  strongest 
white  district  went  strongest  against  the  constitutional  convention,  and  the 
strongest  black  district  went  the  strongest  for  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  color  line  has  much  to  do  with  it?— A.  Of  course  it  had 
some,  but  not  as  much  as  the  other. 

Q.  Does  the  value  of  your  agricultural  property  keep  up?— A.  No,  except  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  For  example,  counties  adjoining  Washingftbn  have 
increased  in  value;  valley  counties  and  some  sections  where  there  have  been  a  great 
many  mining  industries  established,  and  a  great  many  i>eople  have  come  in,  have 
increased  in  value;  but,  as  a  rule,  take  the  State  over  outside  of  these  special locali- 
Ides,  property  has  decreased  in  value. 

O.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  decline  in  value? — ^A.  There  are  two  troubles.  One 
is  tne  decline  in  the  profits  of  farming,  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; the  other  is  that  we  have  not  enough  population  for  our  territory,  ana  that 
population  to  a  certain  extent  is  kept  away,  as  the  white  laborer  does  not  come 
because  we  have  the  negro  labor,  ana  they  do  not  mix  very  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  abandoned  land? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  There  is  some  that  has 
been  sold  to  the  state  for  taxes,  but  not  what  you  would  call  abandoned  land. 
There  may  be  some  in  certain  sections  that  I  know  nothing  about,  but  the  farms 
are  generally  occupied,  and  the  houses  are  generally  occupied  by  somebody.  You 
rarely  see  an  abandoned  house. 

Q.  Is  there  any  decline  in  the  productivity  of  your  soil?— A.  No;  I  rather  think 
where  the  soil  has  been  properly  cultivated  and  fertilized  the  yield  would  be 
larger  than  it  has  been.  I  know  it  is  absolutely  nossible,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, to  very  largely  increase  the  yield  of  farm  products  by  proi>er  cultivation  and 
fertilization. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  do  you  use? — A.  I  used  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  State  Grange  for  several  years  as  agent,  and  manufactured  feitilizers  largely; 
and  for  my  own  purpose  I  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  trying  to  supply  the 
ammonia  from  my  barnyard  manure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  impoverishment  came  a  great  deal 
through  the  slave  labor  in  the  old  days?— A.  It  came  from  most  outrageous  culti- 
vation. The  fact  is,  they  would  get  an  immense  number  of  slaves— and  up  to  a 
few  years  before  the  war,  when  Peruvian  guano  was  introduced,  there  was  no 
kind  of  fertilizer,  and  they  knew  nothing  about  it— and  go  in  and  ctit  out  the 
trees  and  dig  out  the  roots  and  put  in  tobacco;  put  all  the  stable  manure  that  they 
had  on  that  ground  and  plant  it  in  tobacco  until  it  ceased  to  grow  tobacco,  and 
then  plant  it  in  wheat  for  2  or  3  years,  and  then  vary  with  com  and  oats,  and  oats 
and  corn,  and  com  and  oats,  until  thev  killed  the  land;  and  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  impoverishment  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  1  can  understand.  I  saw  that  system 
in  southern  Virginia  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  it  is  the 
system  they  have  tried  everywhere. 

Q.  Lack  of  diversity  of  crops  and  continuous  cropping  year  by  year? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  all  from  the  earth  they  possibly  could?— A.  And  putting  nothing 
back.  Take  this  land  I  have;  within  12  miles  of  where  we  are  sitting  I  own  a 
little  property :  I  went  there  and  found  old- field  pines,  cut  them  down,  g^t  the  stumps 
out,  and  fertilized  it  with  potash  and  South  Carolina  phosphate— about  three- 
fourths  phosphate  and  one- fourth  potash;  put  it  on  pretty  liberally  and  put  on 
the  leaves  and  muck  I  ^ot  on  the  land,  and  I  followed  that  up,  and  can  produce 
as  good  a  crop  on  that  little  piece  of  land  as  anybody  can.  Other  men  who  raise 
wheat  in  the  county  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  we  produce  as  high  as  30 
and  85  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  better  system  than  mine  out  a  little  longer  one, 
would  be  to  sow  the  land  in  black-eyed  peaBea,  or  rye,  or  any  other  one  of  the 

O.  (Interrupting.)  The  Vetches  tribe?— A.  The  Vetches  tribe,  and  then  turn 
under  the  soil.  You  might  call  that  simply  using  the  green  crops  for  improving 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  it  will  do  it  much  more  rapidly  than  anything  else. 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  bought  a  field  of  30  acres  and  built  a  house  4  years  ago, 
adjoining  my  land.  It  would  not  produce  anything  hardly.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  produce  3  barrels  of  com  per  acre.  He  began  by  fertilizing  it;  set  it  out  in 
fruit  trees,  and  then  planted  between  these  trees  this  crimson  clover  and  peas,  and 
his  ground  is  almost  as  dark  as  this  table  to-day,  and  his  trees  have  grown  into  a 
magnificent  orchard  in  this  short  space  of  time.  Nobody  wants  a  better  or  nicer 
farm.  He  is  an  employee  of  the  Government  and  lives  out  there.  His  name  is 
Snyder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  much  is  your  farm  land  worth  on  the  aver- 
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age?'-A.  I  paid  $40  an  acre  for  mine  in  the  woods,  bat  we  are  right  at  the  station 
and  have  a  railroad  running  right  through  my  land— most  of  it  station  land.  I 
consider  it  worth  more  than  that,  but  the  land  between  here  and  Leesburg  gen- 
erally ranges  from  1100  to  $125  an  acre.  It  is  a  short  distance  and  a  great  many 
go  out  there  and  are  bnildingup  a  neighborhood  and  community.  It  is  just  a  little 
beyond  Falls  Church.    1  am  only  about  3  miles  from  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  tobacco  portion  of 
the  State?— A.  I  bought  land  there  some  years  ago  at  anywhere  from  $2  to  $10  an 
acre,  and  I  expect  the  same  could  be  done  to-day.  Thousands  of  acres  were  for 
sale  there  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  went  down  there  often,  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  improvements. 

Q.  Improved  land? — A.  Yee;  and  the  improvements  were  much  more  valuable 
than  the  land  cost  if  you  had  to  put  them  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  pounds  of  tobacco  that  land  would  produce?— A. 
That  would  depend  entirely  on  the  cultivation  and  the  amount  of  fertilizer  put  on 
it.  Some  sections  of  that  country— take  it  around  Danville— I  suppose  lands  have 
gone  up  materially;  they  have  gone  into  the  bright  or  yellow  tobacco  culture. 
The  section  of  the  State  I  was  more  familiar  with  was  Lunenberg  and  Charlotte 
counties.  Near  Petersburg  and  Dinwiddle  they  raised  the  shipping  tobacco — ^and 
good  tobacco,  too — but  the  yield,  1  think,  was— probably  a  fair  average  on  a  good 
piece  of  land  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  iK>und  to  the  hill— for  the  heavy  shipping 
tobacco,  you  know.  I  guess  you  had  Mtter  say  about  5  plants  to  the  pound.  Ot 
course  the  negroes  who  did  not  cultivate  well  or  the  slovenly  farmers  did  not  get 
anything  like  that,  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  good  farm/  fair  land,  well  fertilized  and 
properly  cultivated. 

Q.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  down  there? — A.  I  could  not  answer. 
I  have  not  been  there  for  some  little  time.  In  our  northern  section  I  would  say  it 
is,  decidedly. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  other  portions  of  the  State?— A.  The  val- 
ley lands  have  always  been  high.  They  run.  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
railroad,  from  $25  to  $t  00  an  acre,  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other.  Loudoun 
County  land  runs  from  $40  to  $50  and  maybe  $60  around  villagt^s  and  towns. 
Lands  in  Prince  William  County,  within  80  miles  of  Washingrton,  have  sold  at 
auction  for  less  than  $1  an  acre  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  reason  of  the  low  price?— A.  Take  for 
example  Bristow  Station  and  Noaksville Station,  a  few  years  ago — 12  or  15,  maybe— 
the  land  was  valueless.  Northern  settlers  came  in  tnere  and  went  to  improving 
their  land  and  raising  graasy  and  now  instead  of  buying  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay 
as  they  did  then,  they  ship  hundreds  of  tons.  The  land  has  increased  largely  in 
value.  It  is  all  susceptible  of  improvement.  Those  cheap  lands  lie  5  or  6  miles  from 
the  depot— men  came  in  there  with  sawmills  and  bougnt  it,  giving  $2  and  $8  an 
acre,  cut  off  the  heavy  timber,  and  sold  the  land  for  anything  they  could  get,  as 
1  say,  for  $1  an  acre,  and  glad  to  get  rid  of  it;  did  not  want  to  cultivate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Could  dairies  be  established?— A.  It  would  make 
fine  dairy  land. 

(j.  Would  dairying  be  profitable?— A.  From  here  to  Leesburg,  from  here  up  to 
Manassas,  I  think,  thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  are  shipped  into  the  city  here 
every  day.  There  is  no  creamery  business  done.  One  or  two  started  in  Loudoun 
County,  but  I  do  not  think  they  proved  successful. 

Q.  Is  all  the  land  occupied  that  could  be  used  profita'  )i  y  for  dairying?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  future,  then?— A.  An  immense  future,  if  we  could  just  get  the 
people  to  come  there  and  settle;  if  we  could  only  get  them  to  understand  that  we 
have  the  lands,  right  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  almost  as  cheap  as  they 
could  get  them  by  going  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Q.  Where  did  the  farmers  come  from  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristow 
Station? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  there  are  some  Iowa  farmers  and  some 
from  New  York.  They  were  in  the  grange.  And  I  know  there  were  one  or  two 
Ohio  farmers.    Mr.  Dodge  was  from  Ohio. 

Q.  Has  the  investment  been  a  profitable  one  to  them?— A.  I  would  not  like  to 
answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know;  I  hox)e  so.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  practical  and  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  seems  to  be  well  to  do.  Mr.  Dodge  was  at  Manassas,  Mr. 
Mellon  was  at  Nokesville,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  there.  But  these  two  men— I  recall 
their  names  and  recollect  their  farms— have  fine  farms. 

9*  Are  they  pretty  largely  engaged  in  stock  raising?— A.  I  don't  think  they 
raise  stock  very  much;  raise  grass  more  than  anything  else.  They  sell  grass. 
.  I  don't  recoUect  positively  what  they  do,  but  I  know  they  make  hay  around  Nokes- 
ville, and  I  think  Mellon  made  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dodge  has  a  fine  place  at 
Manassas. 
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try  and  find  some  means  to  protect  the  greatest  industry  in  this  cotmtry,  tlie 
American  farmer;  pnt  him  on  a  plane  with  those  other  people.  I  am  tiuking 
about  the  producer  of  staple  agricmtural  products,  or  the  man  who  exports.  He 
is  the  man  who  undoubtedly  pays  the  entire  tax  in  this  country.  He  don*t  take 
it  out  of  his  pocket  and  pay  it  in  a  direct  way,  but  he  has  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
everything  that  he  uses  and,  being  a  producer  of  wealth,  the  producer  of  the  sur- 
plus that  brings  money  ba<*k  in  this  country,  he  pays  the  entire  tax. 

Q.  Does  he  become  impoverished  by  his  business  or  does  he  gain  something? — A. 
Well,  a  few  years  ago,  it  seems  as  though  he  pretty  nearly  ran  out.  1  think  there 
are  a  great  many  changes  in  farms;  a  great  many  who  have  owned  farms  haye 
become  tenant  farmers.  1  think  probably  this  census  will  show  more  tenant 
farmers  than  we  ever  had  in  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  country  in  the  world  where  so  many  farmers  own 
their  farms  free  of  indebtedness  as  in  this  country ?~A.  That  possibly  may  be  true, 
but  I  would  like  to  just  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  figures,  if  I  can  find  them 
here.  I  hoi)e  it  won't  be,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  census  will  show  a 
worse  showing  than  this.  They  are  here  in  Mr.  Hatches  report.  Nt>w,  you  speak 
about  this  farming  business.  I  have  got  the  report  of  Mr.  Hatch  on  March  3. 1895. 
Of  course  these  figures,  maybe,  have  very  materially  altered,  but  it  showed  that 
we  had  farms— we  find. the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  to  be  in 
1890,  4,564,641,  while  in  1880  there  were  4,008,907,  an  increase  during  the  decade 
of  5 .M,734.  That  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms.  The  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  decade  was  16.'i5  per  cent.  Now,  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
manufacturing  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  show  a  decrease 
of  5.40  per  cent;  an  acreage  of  5,242, 11 5  acres,  or  a  decrease  of  7.71  per  cent  Now, 
the  point  I  really  want  to  bring  out— I  will  just  show  you  this— here  is  the  pro- 
duction: The  actual  increase  per  acre  was  ono-tenth  of  1  per  cent  between  1894 
and  1880,  but  the  loss  in  money  between  the  same  years  was  $248,299,825. 

Q.  The  loss  in  money?— A.  Actual  money  loss.  There  was  an  increase  in  bush- 
els, an  increase  in  yield  per  acre,  but  a  loss  in  money  value  between  those  years, 
1894  and  1h,mO,  of  $248,299,825.  The  farmers'  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1860 
was  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  wealth  of  this  country.  In  1890  it  had  decreased 
to  one-fourth,  held  the  position  of  one-fourth;  and  yet  all  this  vast  expenditure  of 
money  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  and  the  vast  increase  of  acreage,  the  vast 
increase  of  capital  and  production  on  our  farms,  and  still  the  census  figures  show 
that  the  farmei*  had  fallen  from  half  nearly  to  one- (quarter  owner.  I  think  that 
answers  your  (luestion  about  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  increase  in  tbe  average  wealth  of  farmers  in  *S0  years 
was  practically  from  two  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars,  or  about  that  pro- 
portion?—A.  No.  I  never  saw  those  figures,  and  do  not  know  where  they  came 
from,  but  I  can  not  understand  how  that  could  be,  when  the  farmer,  as  a  class, 
had  descended  from  tbe  position  of  50  per  cent  to  a  position  of  less  than  25. 

Q.  On  what  are  your  figures  based,  the  value  of  the  farm  products  for  the  par- 
ticular year  you  named  or  on  the  value  of  the  total  property  that  the  farmers  had?— 
A.  My  last  figures  were  based  on  the  total  property  that  the  farmers  had.  These 
others  were  taken  from  Colonel  Hatch's  report.  Mine  were  based  on  the  report 
of  1890. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Hatch  and  what  is  his  report?--A.  Col.  William  H.  Hatch 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  from  Missouri. 

Q.  In  what?— A.  Of  the  Fifty-third  Congress;  March  2, 1895.  This  is  Rei>ort 
No.  1099. 

Q.  Why  don't  yon  take  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture?— A.  I 
have  taken  them.  I  find  it  right  in  here  in  the  statement  I  made.  I  think  I  used 
them  to  show  the  amount  of  production  in  Argentina  and  their  competition  with 
us  here  in  this  country. 

Q.  Well,  now,  has  not  that  competition  of  Argentina  and  Australia  and  of  Rus- 
sia with  this  country  enormoasly  increased  from  1880  to  1894,  the  ]>eriods  that  you 
are  comparing?— Undoubtedly.  It  must  have  done  it;  yes.  I  do  not  question 
that.    I  thinic  that  is  true. 

Q.  That  would  account  then,  would  it  not,  for  the  decline  in  prices  of  such 
farm  products  as  are  exported?— A.  Undoubtedly.  That  is  just  wnat  I  tried  to 
make  plain,  as  stated— that  it  is  with  this  world's  market  and  with  the  home 
market  that  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  compete. 

Q.  Well,  you  think  that  the  farmer  loses  money  on  everything  that  he  exports? — 
A.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  If  the  farmer  is  growing  poorer  it  must  be  so,  must  it  not? — A.  I  think  this, 
that  the  farmer  is  brought  into  uniust  competition  at  home  and  abroad;  abroad 
by  being  compelled  to  compete,  when  he  pays  Irom  50  cents  to  $1  a  day  for  labor, 
as  against  men  who  are  paying  from  6  to  20  cents  for  labor  in  the  open  markets  of 
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the  world;  that  he  must  take  the  price  set  by  these  men,  with  this  cheap  labor 
and  cheap  lands,  and  oar  American  agricnltural  implements,  as  proven  by  Mr. 
Labin  and  statistics  of  consular  reports  too:  that  he  has  to  compete  with  that 
class  of  people,  land,  and  labor,  and  he  has  at  home  to  buy  and  pay  on  a  protective 
basis  for  everything  he  uses  to  produce  that. 

<j.  Does  he  have  to  pay  any  more  for  these  things  than  his  foreign  competitors 
pay?~A.  As  I  stated  a  little  while  ago.  I  understood  in  some  cases  that  he  did:  but 
even  if  be  did  not  have  to  do  that,  it  the  foreign  competitor  uses  the  same  binder 
made  by  Mr.  McCormick  in  Chicago,  who,  I  see,  has  shipped  8,000  binders  to  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  our  farmer  has  got  to  comx)ete  with  that  cheap  labor  and  cheap 
land  and  Gk>vemment  bounties,  in  some  instances,  to  get  the  stuff  to  the  market- 
as  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  the  railroads  carrying  practically  free,  or  very  much 
less  than  any  other  thing,  grain  ex}X)rted  from  that  country,  as  I  understand — our 
farmerastill  stand  at  a  aisastrous  disadvantage. 

Q.  Wnat  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  engaged  in  raising  articles 
that  are  largely  exported?— A.  I  do  not  know  that,but  I  know  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  supplying  these  exports  produce  enough  not  only  to  supply  the  home 
demand,  but  furnish  over  two- thirds  of  the  export  balances  that  the  United  States 
secures,  of  the  export  balances  that  come  into  this  country. 

Q.  Is  that  statement  based  on  the  fig^ures  of  the  last  year?— A.  I  think  not: 
probably.  I  have  not  seen  the  last  year  basis,  but  prior  to  that  it  was  certainly 
two-thirds,  prior  to  a  year  ago;  I  have  not  seen  the  statistics  within  the  last  year 
or  maybe  the  last  18  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  state  the  propK>rtion  of  agricultural  products 
that  are  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  those  exported?  Is  it 
not  generally  conceded  that  between  5  and  10  per  cent  is  exDorted?->A.  Yes;  I 
understand  that.  We  fix  our  own  price  for  that  which  we  ao  not  ship  out— I 
mean  butter,  eggs,  cabbages,  and  things  of  that  kind— but  not  on  these  other  prod- 
ucts that  we  ship  abroad,  the  products  that  bring  money  into  this  country;  what 
was,  as  Mr.  Seymour  said  25  years  ago,  the  statesmanship  of  the  plow  that  enabled 
the  American  Government  to  resume  specie  {payment,  the  snrpli.s  that  goes  from 
this  country  and  brings  biick  money  instead  of  product,  is  furnished,  two-thirds 
of  it,  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  the  producers  of  staple  products— wheat, 
com,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc. 

Q.  What  does  the  farmer  contribute  to  the  $53,000,000  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
brings  into  America  out  of  American  product?— A.  Contributes  nothing  in  the 
world. 

O.  So  that  of  the  balance  of  trade,  consisting  of  machinery  and  manufactures 
and  everything  else,  amounting  to  5,  8,  or  10  per  cent,  the  farm  exports  certainly 
can  not  bear  the  volume  that  you  say?— A.  You  will  find  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts exported  from  this  country  amount  to  even  now  over  60  percent  of  the  entire 
exports.  That  can  be  verified  without  question.  1  would  like  to  show  it  to  you 
for  1894  and  1895;  it  was  74  per  cent  that  year— in  1893  or  1894.  Why,  the  cotton 
product  that  we  ship  abroad  amounts  to,  I  would  not  like  to  say  absolutely,  but 
it  is  abont  40  to  50per  cent  of  the  entire  product  in  value;  there  is  no  trouble  to 
get  those  figures;  I  supposed  they  were  so  well  known  that  I  did  not  even  ti^e  the 
trouble  to  bring  them  up  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  yet  you  think  the  farmers  are  growing  poor?— A. 
Well,  I  think  I  said  that  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  in  1890  snowed  that 
they  had  gone  back,  that  their  lands  had  gone  back,  the  total  value  of  all  their 
products  had  gone  back.  Thev  furnished  that  which  brought  wealth  to  this  coun- 
try, but  nnfortunately  through  some  cause  or  other  did  not  manage  to  keep  that 
wealth  for  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Mulhall's  examinations  of  the  results  of  the  census  of 
1890  in  this  country? — A.  No.  I  saw  them  at  the  time,  but  I  have  forgotten.  I 
am  not  much  of  a  statistician.  I  have  the  figures  here  right  before  me  that  in  1893 
there  was  $831,030,7«5  of  exports  from  the  United  States,  divided  among  mining, 
toresting,  manufactures,  fisheries,  and  iiiiscellaneous.  The  total  agriculture 
amounts  to  ^15,882.986.  That  I  think  you  will  find  runs  about  74  per  cent,  which 
is  my  statement.  The  last  2  years  we  have  exported  more  merchandise,  and  the 
prices  of  agricnltural  products  have  not  kept  up  so  well  except  just  during  the 
war. 

Q.  I  saw  it  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Kansas  this  year  will 
amount  to  80.000,000  bushels.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  figures,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  growers  of  the  wheat  in  Kansas  are  poorer  by  reason  of  it  or  bet- 
ter ofl!?— A.  Why,  they  certainly  are  not  poorer  by  reason  of  it;  and  even  if  they 
get  a  reasonable  fair  price  ana  make  some  money,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  make  more.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  to  pay  more  for 
the  maciiiuery  necessary  for  the  production  of  that  crop  and  for  the  goods  that 
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they  are  compelled  to  rise  even  as  luxuries  or  necessaries,  and  secure  no  protection 
themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  It  now  that  they  do  pay  more  for  that  machinery  or  other  goods  than 
otherwise?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  Kansas,  but  I  know  I  have  myself,  in  par- 
chasing  products  in  the  last  6.  8,  and  12  months;  all  the  prices  were  higher  than 
they  were  several  years  before. 

Cj.  Well,  you  don  t  know  whether  they  were  fairly  remunerative  before,  do  you, 
during  the  period  of  the  depression?— A.  I  don't  know.  I  hope  that  they  were. 
I  do  know  that  during  that  period  of  depression  the  farm  was  not  remunerative. 

Q.  The  prices  may  have  been  advanced  too  much,  but  perhaps  should  have  been 
advanced  somewhat?— A.  That  is  probable.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  fighting  the  prices  of  others;  I  am  not  attacking  anything  that  is  Inti- 
mate or  proper:  but  I  do  want  to  see  our  own  people  receive  some  benefit  while 
others  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

Q.  By  reason  of  there  being  a  large  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country  and 
also  mining  and  transportation,  giving  employment  to  60  per  cent  of  the  people, 
do  you  not  think  that  the  farmer  gets  an  increasingly  valuable  home  market  whidi 
enables  him  to  dispose  of  a  much  larger  (quantity  of  products  than  he  otherwise 
would?— A.  The  horticulturist,  the  dairyman,  the  poultryman,  and  the  vegetable 
raiser  probably  do;  the  man  who  produces  wheat  and  com,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
does  not. 

Q.  Is  there  not  more  wheat,  com,  and  tobacco  consumed  by  reason  of  this  large 
population?— A.  That  may  be;  but  it  certainly  does  not  alter  the  proposition, 
because  the  prices  are  fixed  at  Liverpool.  The  prices  of  the  export  products  are 
fixed  abroad;  not  in  this  country. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Does  America  help  to  fix  that  price?— A.  I  do  not  think 
that  America 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Does  Argentine  help  to  fix  it?— A.  In  a  sense,  it  does. 

Q.  Does  Russia  help  to  fix  it?— A.  Undoubtedly:  all. 

Q.  The  Liverpool  market  is  the  world's  price?— A.  That  is  exactly  what  I  said. 

Q.  And  all  corn-producing  countries  are  contributors  to  that  price?— A.  It  is  a 
question  of  surplus  which  fixes  the  price — too  much  or  too  little. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  power  in  the  world,  legislative  or  otherwise,  could  change 
that  price?— A.  No;  I  ao  not.  The  only  legislative  act  which  could  change  it 
would  be  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  export  product.  If  Congress  gave  a  bounty  on 
the  export  product,  it  would  not  only  put  up  the  price  on  the  product  that  was 
exported  to,  say,  10  cents  a  bushel,  for  example,  on  the  280,000,000— not  only  be 
this  10  cents,  but  it  would  raise  the  price  in  the  whole  market  10  cents. 

Q.  And  you  are  also  aware  that  every  foreign  country  receiving  these  bounty- 
exported  cereals  has  a  right  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  on  cereals,  just  as  we  do 
on  German  sugar  to-day,  so  what  difference  does  it  make?— A,  They  have  a  right 
to.  England,  the  market  to  which  it  goes,  would  not  avail  itself  of  that  right, 
because  it  would  not  cost  them  one  cent  more.  It  don't  make  it  cost  them  any 
more,  and  they  want  wheat.  We  are  merely  trying  to  protect  our  own  sugar 
industry  when  we  are  trying  to  prevent  Germany  from  shipping  sugar  in  here; 
we  have  specific  reasons  for  it;  but  England  is  striving  for  our  wheat.  Anyhow, 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  are  aware  that  Germany  pays  an  export  bounty  on 
sugar?— A.  V'es. 

Q.  And  that  German  sugar  is  sold  in  the  English  market  for  less  than  it  is  in 
the  German  market?— A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  could  see  very  well  why 
it  should  be. 

Q.  Well,  now,  would  it  not  work  the  same  way  on  wheat?— A.  No:  we  do  not 
send  our  wheat,  or  very  little  of  it,  to  Germany.  The  price  is  not  fixed  in  the 
German  market  even  if  we  sent  it  there.  You  acknowledged  that  the  price  was 
fixed  in  the  Liverpool  market. 

y.  Would  not  our  export-bountj'  wheat  sell  for  a  lower  price  there  than  it  sells 
for  here? — A.  No:  I  do  not  see  how  it  would,  except  the  amount  of  the  bounty. 
I  tried  to  answer  that  question  some  time  ago.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the 
ability  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  see  how.  in  your  mind,  this  wheat  differed  from  sugar?—A.  I 
gave  you  the  reason;  the  market  man  in  Germany  is  trying  his  best  to  find  a  mar> 
ket  on  which  to  sell  his  product.  He  has  a  tremendous  surplus  and  will  sell  it  at 
any  price;  but  England  is  grabbing  for  the  wheat  of  the  world;  she  can  live 
without  sugar,  but  she  can  not  live  without  bread. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  there  is  great  competition  in  the  Liverpool  wheat  market 
between  sellers?- A,  I  do  not  think  so.  Everything  that  shall  he  sent  there 
and  every  extra  bushel  that  goes  in  of  (tourse  helps  to  depress  the  market:  but  I 
am  not  trying  to  discuss  what  is  t?<^ini?  tn  li,iT)y)en  in  Liverpool,  whether  the  price 
is  going  to  be  lower  or  higher  there.     I  o>ii  only  contending  for  higher  prices  ai 
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the  United  States.  I  am  contending  for  the  same  opportunity  for  the  wheat  raiser 
that  the  manufacturer  of  steel  is  getting. 

9.  I  want  to  bring  your  mind  to  the  (question  of  what  will  happen  there  if  we 
paid  a  bounty  on  wheat.— A.  Do  you  believe  that  we  will  be  doine^  any  great  barm 
if  we  break  the  prices  of  wheat  for  the  EngliRh  people  and  not  nurt  oureelyes  at 
all;  increase  our  prices  and  break  theirs? 

Q.  Well,  if  the  price  of  wheat  becomes  lower  there  than  it  does  here,  as  you 
think  it  would,  is  not  that  going  to  enable  the  industrial  population  of  England  to 
manufacture  goods  cheaper  than  they  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country? — 
A.  That  is  a  new  way  of  putting  the  case  to  me,  but  I  suppose  that  could  be  met, 
you  know,  by  the  gentlemen  who  managed  to  keep  out  those  goods  by  raising 
their  tariff. 

Q.  They  do  not  have  a  tariff  on  those  goods  in  England.— A.  I  am  not  bothered 
about  what  is  g^ing  on  in  England.  I  am  talking  about  keeping  them  out  here. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  they  are  selling  at  in  England.  We  are  not 
interested  in  that  question  at  all,  as  1  can  see.    It  is  the  home  price  that  affects  us. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  should  be  able  thereby  to  manufacture  goods  in  England  lower 
thim  they  can  now,  so  as  to  compete  more  vigorously  in  this  market,  would  you 
favor,  as  an  offset,  an  increase  in  duty  on  those  goods  in  this  country?'~A.  Practi- 
cally and  thoroughly  I  do  not  believe  in  protective  tariff;  but  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  protective  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers,  I  favor  a  protective  tariff, 
which  can  only  be  given  by  bounty,  in  favor  of  agricultural  exports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  export  bounty  there  would  give  the 
American  farmer  impetus  to  raise  more  wheat?— A.  It  might. 

Q.  Dd  you  think  100,000.000  bushels  of  American  wheat  extra  put  in  Liverpool 
market  would  make  any  difference  in  the  price?— A.  Undoubtedly  it  would. 

S.  Possibly  what  was  gained  in  bounty  would  be  lost  in  a  large  part  in  the  gen- 
price?— A.  It  might  do  that.  Mr.  Wood  Davis,  of  Wisconsin,  states,  and  he 
has  given  the  question  a  good  deal  of  attention— was  here  in  connection  with  the 
future  business — and  he  states  very  positively  that  the  area  for  the  production  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  is  about  covered,  and  that  we  can  not  expect  to  raise 
very  much  larger  crops  than  we  have  now.    I  think  that  is  true,  too. 

Q.  You  think  those  statistics  are  borne  out  by  census  statements  at  all?— A.  There 
has  been  no  opportunity  for  that  since  then. 

Q.  Between  I860,  1870.  1880,  and  1890?— A.  Then  you  developed  in  the  great 
Northwest.  It  is  developed  now.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  new  wheat  land? 
Every  year  you  farm  tho<te  lands  without  fertilization,  without  some  means  to 
improve,  and  rotation  of  the  crops,  I  th.nk  you  must  depreciate  their  productive 
value.    I  should  think  so.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  an  idea  how  much  out  of  the  export  bounty  the 
farmer  is  going  to  get? — A.  It  was  stated  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  several 
Senators.  I  think,  in  their  .speeches  on  the  subject.  There  were,  I  think,  five  or  six 
very  able  speeches  made  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Bv  farmers,  statisticians,  or  lawyers? — A.  They  were  Senators,  Mr.  Cannon 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Tillman  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  Mr.  McLaurin  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Cannon  made  a  wonderfully  strong  speech,  argumentative  speech,  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  recollect  who  the  other  gem  lemen  were,  but  I  think  there  were  four 
speeches  made  and  some  8  or  10  votes  cast  at  the  time  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
They,  of  course,  just  offered  it  as  an  amendment,  without  any  hopes  of  caiTyingit 
through.  They  got  more  votes  than  I  thought  they  were  going  to  get.  The  esti- 
mate made  by  Mr.  Lubin  and,  as  I  stated  a  little  while  ago,  by  the  secretaries  of 
the  exchange  in  Chicago,  and,  I  believe,  pretty  much  the  same  thing  from  the 
New  York  Eixchange,  that  the  transportation  companies,  the  intermediaries,  would 
get  probably  2  per  cent  and  the  farmer  about  8,  is  pretty  close  to  the  figures,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  idea. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty,  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem?  Is  that  your  proposition?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  intend  to  establish  your  export  bounty? — A.  lam  not  caring  for 
that  myself.  It  was  only  the  idea,  not  the  details  of  t  he  matter.  The  bill,  I  think, 
provided  for  a  bounty  of  about  5  cents  on  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  cent  a  pound  on 
cotton,  and  probably  a  cent  a  pound  on  tobacco;  but  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
changed  the  estimate  when  it  was  under  discussion.  It  is  not  so  much  what  they 
pet  out  of  it  by  what  goes  out  of  the  country  as  the  immense  increase  of  the  prices 
inside  of  the  country.  The  raising  of  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market  5  cents 
a  bushel  on  wheat  means  25  cents  for  every  barrel  of  flour  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  farmers  are  bound  to  get  a  big  proportion  of  it.  It  may  seem  an 
absurd  proposition,  but  it  is  really  one  worth  careful  thought. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Well,  now,  in  view  of  the  i  act  that  experience  proves  that 
the  export  bounty  of  Gennany  on  sugar  causes  sugar  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  in 
England  than  it  does  in  Germany,  is  there  not  some  danger  that  an  export  bounty 
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on  wheat  and  cotton  would  canse  those  American  exports  to  sell  at  a  lower  price 
in  the  world's  market?— A.  Well,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  we  have  got  prac- 
tically no  competitor  at  the  present  timte.  The  work  is  opening  in  the  Ro^ssian 
Steppes,  where  in  time  I  am  afraid  we  win  have  a  great  competitor.  In  regard 
to  the  wheat  question,  I  do  not  think  really  that  it  would,  because  it  could  not; 
prices  are  fixed  by  supply  and  demand.  It  goes  into  this  bin  in  Liverpool,  and 
there  prices  are  fijced;  but  if  it  did  I  do  not  believe  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
that.  It  don't  make  any  difference  what  it  sells  for  in  Liverpool,  provided  we  can 
increase  prices  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  man  with  the  hoe — the  fellow 
with  the  reaper. 

Q.  That  brings  us  right  to  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  your  attention  to  in  the 
next  question.  In  reducing  the  price  in  the  Liverpool  market,  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  maintain  a  higher  price  here? — A.  If  the  price  is  decreased  in  Liver- 
pool, the  price  will  be  decreased  here,  but  still  it  would  be  just  that  much  higher 
here  in  the  home  market  than  it  would  be  in  Liver})Ool;  whatever  the  bounty 
was,  5  cents  a  bushel,  or  10  cents  a  bushel,  it  would  still  be  just  that  much  more 
here  than  there. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  be  any  more  than  it  is  now?— A.  That  is  a  problem  that  I  am 
not  able  to  answer.    I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Unless  we  can  better  our  condition  by  an  effort  of  that  kind  you  would  not 
favor  it,  would  you?— A.  No.  I  would  not  favor  it;  but  as  far  as  I  have  studied 
this  question,  and  I  have  looked  into  it  carefully  for  two  or  three  years  with  all 
the  facts  and  figures  I  could  get,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  price  will  be 
increased  here,  and  that  the  price  in  Liverpool  would  not  be  decreased;  and  I 
reiterate  that,  because  there  is  a  demand  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  world  s 
consumption  of  wheat  is  greater  than  the  supply  has  been  in  good  years,  therefore 
the  price  is  fixed  in  England— in  Liverpool.  All  these  different  countries  sending 
in  their  supply,  and  with  the  India  surplus  there,  and  England  owning  and  con- 
trolling ttiat  India  stirpius,  she  is  compelled  to  throw  it  on  the  market  at  such  a 
rate,  and  bu3ring  it  for  silver  as  she  doos,  rupeo  a  bushel,  that  would  bring  up 
another  question,  which  1  do  not  care  to  mix  in  just  now.  She  has  bought  it  for 
20  odd  years  with  her  rupee  a  bushel;  do  as  she  pleases  with  it,  and  being  a  con- 
sumer she  wants  to  bear  it  down.  That  she  can  not  do  with  the  Australian  people, 
but  does  do  that  with  India,  and  that  is  the  price  that  fixes  the  value  of  wheat  in 
the  English  market,  if  I  am  not  misinformed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state,  if  )rou  please,  what  is  the  effect  upon 
the  prices  of  farm  products  of  what  we  call  dealing  in  options  and  futures. — A. 
Well ,  I  believe  they  are  absolutely  ruinous.  I  would  refer  you  to  another  report  of 
the  House  Agr  icul  tural  Committee  on  that  subject  for  a  good  deal  more  inf  ormati  on 
than  I  could  give  you.  I  believe,  if  I  have  a  right  to  come  in  here  and  offer  to  sell 
something  I  have  not  got,  never  expect  to  have,  and  everybody  knows  I  have  not 
got  it— if  1  have  got  a  right  to  sell  it  in  competition  with  your  50  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  I  offer  500  at  10  cents  less  than  you  are  offering  your  50,  you  are  bound  to 
bring  the  price  right  down. 

Q.  You  think  it  interferes  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand?— A.  I 
certainly  do.  It  not  only  affects  the  market  for  the  day,  but  you  sell  50  times  as 
much,  or  500  times  as  much,  as  is  raised.  Of  course  it  would  not  have  any  effect 
for  that  day's  delivery,  but  to  be  delivered  6  months  hence  or  oO  days  hence  it 
would  have  an  effect,  because  men  have  got  to  deliver  that  wheat,  and  they  have 
iJways  got  to  work  to  keep  prices  down  to  the  date  of  delivery. 

Q.  Another  factor  is  in  trying  to  keep  the  prices  up — another  side?— A.  Yes;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  works.  I  have  not  studied  the  question  so  thoroughly  and 
fully  as  other  gentlemen,  but  the  report  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Fifty-second  or  Fifty-third  Congress  by  t  he  Committee  on  Agriculture  covers 
that  whole  subject  in,  I  think,  a  most  admirable  and  thorough  manner,  and  in  it 
you  will  find  that  statement  of  the  gentleman  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago.  Mr. 
Wood  Davis. 

Q.  Do  the  farmers  of  Virginia  complain  about  transportation  rates?— A.  Yes; 
they  complain  more  or  less. 

Q.  In  what  particular?— A.  Well,  they  think  they  are  a  little  too  high,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  quite  as  much  complaint  as  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

6.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  change  for  the  better?— A.  Well,  probably  the 
lack  of  organization.  They  do  not  get  together  and  do  not  talk  over  their  griev- 
ances so  much. 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  the  railroads,  the  improvement  that  you  speak  of?— A. 
Well,  the  railroads  have  better  facilities,  slightly  more  competition,  and,  I  believe, 
really  there  is  a  better  feeling  between  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  railroads 
than  there  was  8  or  10  years  ago,  and  the  managers  are  finding  out  that  it  is  proba- 
bly better  not  to  antagonize  the  people  so  much ;  but  still  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement. 
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Q.  In  yoQr  experience  as  a  iiew8x>aper  publisher  have  vou  heard  any  complaints 
against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?— A.  Well,  I  have  heard  complaints 
agaJust  the  commission,  with  a  great  deal  of  praise  in  a  general  way.  Yesterday 
I  heard  a  statement  that  probably  astounded  me  a  little,  by  a  very  large  merchant 
doing  a  very  heavy  business. 

Q.  In  this  city?— A.  No;  in  Alexandria;  several  hnndred  thousand  a  year.  In 
a  public  assemblage  the  gentleman  made  this  remark,  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  under  its  present  arrangements,  not  having  the  control  of  its 
own  matters,  was  perfectly  valueless:  that  he  knew  of  instances  where  railroads 
made  contracts  just  as  they  formerly  did— discriminated:  that  if  a  man  knows 
how  to  manage  he  gets  just  what  he  wants,  but  you  have  got  to  know  how.  For 
example,  I  know  of  a  man  who  contracted  to  have,  I  think  he  said,  100  barrels  of 
flour  delivered  at  a  certain  price,  and  packed  500  barrels  in  the  car.  I  am  not 
using  the  exact  figures,  but  approximately.  In  other  words,  the  railroads  make 
contracts  for  delivery  to  large  shippers  without  regard  to  the  interstate-commerce 
law.  They  contract  for  a  smaller  amount,  and  allow  the  shippjer  to  exceed  the 
shipment  without  any  supervision,  practically  knowing  that  he  is  doing  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  remedy  to  suggest  for  that  condition?— A.  The  only  remedy  I 
oonld  suggest  would  be  to  give  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  authority 
to  enforce  its  rules  and  regulations. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pure-food  law  in  your  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  subject  of  pure  food  any  study? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have;  I 
think  1  have  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  that  subject  for  nearly  10  years. 

Q.  Were  you  an  exx>ert  in  the  employ  of  the  Agricultural  Department  on  that 
subject  at  any  time?— A.  I  was  appointed  several  times,  as  previously  stated,  to 
investigate  the  extent  and  character  of  food  adulterations  by  the  Department, 
and  made  reports  numbers  25,  32,  40,  and  41,  of  the  Chemical  Division,  and  a 
special  report.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  12,  and  a  report  that  was  printed,  as  stated 
previously,  in  regard  to  flour  adulteration,  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  the  Fifty- fifth  Congress. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  recommendations  in  those  reports?— A.  Yes;  I  recom- 
mended that  a  national  law  along  the  line  of  control  under  the  interstate-commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  be  adopted. 

Q.  Where  would  you  lodge  the  authority  to  enforce  that  law?— A.  Well,  for 
various  reasons  I  would  lodge  that  enforcement  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
chiefiy,  because  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  nearly  20  years,  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  been  investigating  the  subject.  They  have  issued  in  what 
is  known  as  the  various  parts  of  Bulletin  No.  13.  analyses  and  reports  on  various 
food  products,  such  as  wmes,  liquors,  beers,  canned  goods,  coffees,  lard,  oleomar- 
garine, and  other  products,  edited  and  conducted  by  the  chief  chemist  of  that 
Department,  Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  recognized  by  scientific  men  all  over  the  world,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  and  certainly  by  all  State  representatives  in  the  various  State 
departments  largely,  and  food  commissioners,  as  the  most  extensive  and  best  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  of  food  adulteration  in  the  world. 

Q.  Wherein  is  the  farmer  more  especially  interested  in  preventing  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  than  other  citizens?— A.  Well,  he  has  a  twofold  interest.  In  the  first 
place  he  purchases  a  great  many  of  these  products,  and  is  a  consumer  of  the 
products,  and  therefore  he  is  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  any  other  citizen. 
Secondly,  the  farmer  is  a  producer  or  manufacturer  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
products,  and  consec  uently  he  is  not  only  robbed  in  what  he  buys,  but  he  is  robbed 
in  what  he  sells,  and  is  in  competition  with  the  man  who  sells  a  product  which 
costs  him  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  costs  the  farmer  to  produce  it,  and 
he  has  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  reduced  price  of  the  spurious  article  or  not  at  all. 
For  example,  they  adulterate  the  honey.  The  farmer  has  to  produce  that  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  bee  -the  work  of  the  bee.  Well,  the  manipulator 
simply  uses  a  little  glucose  and  a  small  quantity  of  honey  to  flavor,  one  being  worth 
probably  25  cents  and  the  other  2  or  i>  cents  a  pound.  Take  a  )ian  of  jelly,  pure 
jelly  produced  by  the  farmer  or  by  the  manufacturer  of  pure  products  from  a  pure 
t'ruit.  That  is  an  article  used  upon  nearly  every  table  and  can  only  be  sold  at  a 
reasonably  fair  price,  probably  yl  or  $1.50  a  bucket,  while  the  mixture  sold  by  / 
adulterators  is  offered  upon  the  market  at  25  cents  to  30  cents  a  bucket.  This 
product  of  course  reduces  the  value  of  the  true  product,  and  has  driven  it  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  market.  It  is  made  of  refuse,  parings  and  cores,  sweetened 
with  glucose,  and  where  raspbeiTy  and  strawberry  seeds  are  wished  to  be  imitated 
a  few  timothy  seeds  are  put  in  their  place  and  are  used  to  supply  these  deficien- 
cies. We  might  take  the  articles  of  coffee,  spices,  or  any  other  product,  because 
I  do  not  believe,  after  careful  investigation,  that  there  are  hardly  a  do7en  products 
that  are  capable  of  imitation  that  are  oflered  tor  food  that  are  not  imitated. 

Q.  What  about  lard?— A.  Oh,  lard  is  very  largely  imitated.    They  use  instead 
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of  hogs'  lard,  cotton*seed  oil,  stearin  made  from  beef  or  hog  grease,  and  use  infe- 
rior lard  to  mix  with  these  articles,  the  cotton  seed  being  the  prodnct  that  is  used 
to  sweeten  the  mixture  and  make  it  palatabi  e.  In  the  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  Ck>n- 
gresses  a  fall  investigation  was  made  on  this  subject.  A  bill  passed  the  House 
regulating  it,  but  it  never  passed  the  Senate. 

Q.  Are  there  any  adulterations  of  butter?— A.  There  are  few  articles  that  are 
more  adulterated  than  butter.  Tho  farmer  prodnces  a  product  that  coste  time 
and  care,  while  his  competitor  in  making  oleomargarine  furnishes  a  product  that 
costs  probably  one-third  what  the  real  product  does.  And  then  the  farmer  also 
has  to  meet  the  manufacturer  of  butterine  and  of  renovated  butter;  and  there  are 
a  great  many  nostrums  on  the  market  offered  to  ignorant  peonle  to  increase  the 
y.eld  of  butter,  some  of  which  are  very  injurious.  In  Bulletin  No.  12  the  subject 
was  fully  explained  and  the  crime  traced  to  its  founder,  and  I  learned  that  the 
party  was  finally  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  but  I 
understand  he  was  caught  out  in  Ohio  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Are  adulterations  on  the  increase  or  decrease  at  the  present  time,  do  yon 
know? — A.  I  am  not  sure.  They  are  not  decreasing  very  rapidly.  I  think  that 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  has  probably  made  the  adulterators  a  little  more  care- 
ful. The  estimate  that  I  gave  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which  has 
never  been  controverted  at  all,  was  that  aoout  15  per  cent  of  adulteration  is  fraud- 
xdent  adulteration  and  2  per  cent  is  injurious  adulteration  of  the  entire  prodnct — 
food  and  drugs.  These  figures,  I  believe,  have  been  generally  accepted  by  the 
State  officials  as  conservative.  Now,  during  my  last  work  at  the  Dex>artment.  my 
letters  from  every  State  In  the  Union  have  indicated  that  it  was  double  that 
amount;  but  people  are  liable  to  be  extravagant  in  their  estimates,  and  I  retain 
the  original  figures.  I  believe  that  they  are  fairly  conservative.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  15  per  cent  does  not  appear  to  amount 
to  a  great  deal,  and  yet  if  you  estimate  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  num- 
ber 75,000,000  and  consume  only  $2  a  week  per  capita,  yon  will  find  that  it  amounts 
to  $1 50,000,000  in  a  week,  or  $7,800,000,000  a  year,  and  the  cost  or  loss  to  the  coun- 
try has  only  been  81,11 7,000,000  a  year  from  fraudulent  adulteration,  and  very  inju- 
rious adulteration  $156,000,000.  Those  figures  are  absolutely  conservative.  They 
were  discussed  in  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress,  composed  of  200  or 
300  eminent  scientiste  and  men  representing  nearlv  every  Stoto  food  and  dairy 
commission  and  many  health  officers,  and,  as  I  stated  above,  have  never  been  con- 
troverted. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Stetes  ought  to 
take  some  steps  to  save  this  immense  loss  to  the  people.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  stating  that  the  whole  $1,170,000,000  is  loss,  because,  of  course,  a  great 
majority  of  the  products  are  what  you  would  call  fraudulent  adulterations.  They 
are  frauds  upon  the  pocket,  and  not  upon  the  health.  But,  for  example,  where 
flour  and  meal  or  flourine  are  mixed  there  is  not  a  loss  of  all  of  it,  and  the  per- 
centage would  not  be  borne  out,  because  the  corn  grower  gets  a  part  of  the  profit. 
There  is  a  demand  for  that  much  more  corn,  but  the  loss  falls  upon  the  wheat 
grower.  It  is  just  that  much  loss  to  the  wheat,  and  the  price  is  depreciated  to  that 
extent.     But  the  loss  must  run  into  $700,000,000  or  $800,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  flour  is  concerned.  Congress  has  taken  action  on  that.— A.  The 
same  as  it  has  in  filled  cheese.  Now,  some  people  suggest  that  we  should  have  a 
separate  law  for  every  article.  It  would  be  absurd  to  talk  about  it.  If  you  should 
tax  every  article  we  would  have  more  money  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with. 
The  Government  should  have  a  standard  for  every  article.  There  are  thousands 
of  different  grades.  All  that  I  should  like  to  see  done  would  be  to  have  every 
article  branded  as  to  what  it  was  made  of.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  desire  of  the 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state  from  your  standpoint,  as  a 
representative  of  agriculture ,  to  the  commission?— A .  No.  lam  very  m  uch  obliged 
to  you  gentlemen  for  your  very  patient  hearing  and  allowing  me  to  answer  all  of 
these  questions,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  been  too  tiresome.  But  there  are  some 
pointe  that  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in,  especially  the  discussion  of  this  food  question, 
and  if  your  commission  could  in  any  way  influence  Congress  to  pass  a  law  that 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  false  branding  of  products  in  this  country  you  would  be 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  in  your  State  to  have  a  pure-food  law?— A.  Yes; 
there  have  been  several  efforts,  but  I  have  never  taken  any  part  in  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  legislature  has  always  met  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
and  since  the  Fiftieth  Congress  I  have  been  here  trying  to  get  this  law.  I  have 
never  had  any  pay  and  I  am  not  in  the  shape  of  a  lobbyist,  but  I  am  just  a  kind 
of  a  crank  on  this  subject,  I  reckon.  I  have  done  it  in  the  interest  of  my  paper, 
making  it  a  specialty  to  do  all  that  I  could. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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DEPOSITIOir  OF  ADOLPH  GEHBMAHH,  M.  D., 

Director  of  Laboratory,  Department  of  Health,  Chicago, 

As  any  commnnity  grows  in  size  and  importance,  and  as  larger  quantities  of 
food  material  are  consumed  in  any  given  locality,  there  immediately  comes  to  be 
ol)ser\'e<i  in  that  place  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  dealers  to  make  nse  of  under- 
hand methods  in  competition  with  one  another,  and  to  prejr  njwn  the  transient 
cnstr)mers  by  using  methods  of  adulteration  and  sophistication  of  food  materials. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continues  and  grows  gradually,  until  after  a  time  the 
entire  community  comes  to  realize  that  it  is  being  systematically  robbed  and 
that  the  evil  is  slowly  increasing.  It  is  then  that  agitation  occurs  and  food  laws 
with  their  regulations  are  established. 

As  I  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  milk  supply  of  Chicago  during  the 
past  few  years.  I  desire  to  present  a  few  facts  that  have  been  learned  during  the 
time  that  the  milk  question  has  been  under  consideration  in  Chicago. 

Supervision  of  the  quality  of  milk  offered  for  sale  in  Chicago  was  established 
by  a  city  ordinance  passed  October  21 ,  18^.  This  supervision  was  transferred  to 
the  department  of  health  in  September,  1893. 

During  1803,  out  of  8,926  samples  analyzed,  4,053,  or  more  than  45  per  cent,  were 
found  below  grade.  The  first  500  samples  were  taken  at  railway  depots  imme- 
diately on  arrival.  Of  these  only  41  samples,  or  8  per  cent,  were  below  gi*ade. 
Of  the  next  500  samples  collected — ^taken  from  dealers*  wagons — 374,  or  75  per 
cent,  were  below  gi'ade. 

This  showed  that  at  that  time  **the  work  of  adulteration  was  chiefly  done  by 
the  city  dealers."  See  annual  report  of  the  department  of  health  for  the  year 
1893,  Arthur  R.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  commissioner  of  health. 

The  diagram  on  page  636  shows,  by  months,  the  results  of  this  sui)er vision, 
beginning  with  January,  1894. 

The  rise  in  the  percentage  curve  of  below-grade  samples  in  February,  1894,  was 
due  to  the  taMng  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  milk  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
city,  where  skimmed  milk  was  being  extensively  sold. 

The  steady  fall  of  the  curve  during  the  rest  of  this  year  is  due,  July  excluded, 
to  persistent  prosecution  of  offenders.  The  marked  decrease  during  July  was 
caused  by  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  samples  collected,  owing  to  vacations 
allowed  to  the  milk  inspectors. 

In  1895  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  poor  samples  during  the  first  five  months 
was  due  to  the  inability  of  tne  department  to  secure  prompt  prosecution  of  offend- 
ers during  that  i)eriod. 

The  fall  of  the  curve  from  May  to  September  is  attributable  to  publication  in 
the  daily  press  of  the  names  of  those  whose  samples  were  found  below  grade,  with- 
out awaiting  the  result  of  prosecutions. 

The  minor  rise  during  December,  1895,  was  caused  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  milk  and  cream.  Previously  the  use 
of  coloring  matter  had  not  figured  in  the  percentage  of  samples  not  in  accord  with 
the  ordinance  standards. 

The  variations  of  the  curve  during  1896  are  mainly  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
inspection  into  new  parts  of  the  city,  as  in  October,  November,  and  December  of 
that  year,  when  outlying  district8--South  Chicago,  Pullman,  and  Rogers  Park — 
-were  brought  under  inspection. 

The  rise  of  the  curve  to  12.5  per  cent  in  September,  1897,  was  occasioned  by  the 
'*  milk  famine,"  caused  by  the  prolonged  dry  weather.  Milk  dealers  resorted  to 
catering  and  other  adulteration  to  eke  out  their  short  supply,  and  the  result  is 
apparent  in  this  rise. 

The  principal  causes  leading  to  the  practice  of  adulteration  are  to  prevent  loss 
to  the  owner  of  the  goods  when  they  remain  on  hand  unsold.  An  attempt  is 
then  made  to  preserve  them,  so  that  they  may  be  presented  in  good  condition  at 
some  future  time.  Competition  is  a  most  pertinent  reason.  This  is  especially 
true  when  food  stuffs  are  high  priced,  because  then  dealers  do  not  wish  to  lose 
their  customers  and  will  at  once  try  to  meet  the  prices  made  by  their  competitors. 

Outside  of  adulterations  the  meat  question  deserves  special  attention.  This  is 
required  because  a  carcass  from  a  thoroughly  diseased  animal  may  be  so  dressed 
and  hung  up  for  exhibition  that  only  expert  scrutiny  will  show  from  what  char- 
acter of  animal  it  was  obtained.  A  strict  supervision  of  meat  i3  required  from 
the  very  moment  that  the  stock  arrives  in  the  yard  of  the  slaughterhouse  until  it 
is  sold  to  the  customer.    The  greatest  danger  here  is  that  diseased  conditions  will 
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be  overlooked,  or  that  one  carcass  may  be  substitated  for  another,  or  that  decom- 
position more  or  less  marked  will  develop  because  of  nncleanliness  in  handling  the 
mealT 

All  laws  which  are  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  their  food  supply 
should  embody  as  principles  certain  conditions  which  I  believe  would  lead  to  a 
much  wider  range  of  usefulness  than  is  covered  by  many  laws  now  in  force. 
They  should  be  extremely  explicit  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  quantities  of  con- 
stituents of  foods.  Generalities  of  laws  of  this  kind  always  require  interpre- 
tation before  they  can  become  legally  effective.  The  condition  therefore  arises 
that  a  different  interpretation  is  made  by  one  administration  after  another,  in 
consequence  of  which  dealers  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and  the  public  does 
not  know  what  to  expect.  I  should  consider  it  highly  important  that  food  laws 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  various  States  and  cities,  with  only  such 
allowances  as  territorial  conditions  might  demand.  An  addition  of  great  advan- 
tage to  all  food  laws,  and  one  that  is  overlooked  in  many  cases,  is  the  require- 
ment demanding  cleanliness  in  the  production,  handling,  and  storage  of  all  food 
stuffs,  not  alone  those  which  are  perishable,  but  those  which  are  of  a  staple 
quality. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  from  an  extended  acquaintance  with  public  inquiry 
in  regard  to  questions  relating  to  pure  food,  that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
general  public  knows  anything  of  the  laws  that  are  in  force,  or  the  rights  given 
to  the  citizen  under  such  laws.  It  would  therefore  seem  projjer  and  highly  desir- 
able that  a  much  more  extended  knowledge  of  pure  food  matters  be  disseminated 
among  the  general  public.  As  an  instance  of  this  condition  I  might  recite 
frequent  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  substitution  of  butterine  for  butter.  Scarcely 
one  of  the  persons  calling  for  information  on  this  subject  knows  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  signs,  stamps  on  packages,  and  size  of  packages  which  are 
I)art  of  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  butterine  in  shops. 

After  a  good  food  law,  the  next  important  necessity  is  an  adequate  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  In  most  localities  the  first  mistake  that  is  made  after  a  good  law 
is  framed  is  that  its  enforcement  is  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  entirely  inade- 
quate number  of  inspectors.  When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  total  value 
of  foods  bought  and  sold  per  day  in  average  cities,  or  per  capita  in  States,  it  at 
once  becomes  apparent  that  scarcely  any  State  or  community  m  the  Union  has  a 
corps  of  inspectors  to  regulate  this  business  in  anyway  proportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  articles  bought  and  sold. 

Inspectors  employed  for  the  inspection  of  food  should  be  persons  of  average 
intelligence.  They  should  be  interested  in  their  work;  they  should  not  follow 
out  their  duties  simply  because  they  have  the  position,  but  should  be  stimulated 
so  that  there  is  an  actual  interest  in  doing  the  work  properly.  This  work  is  not 
like  the  average  occupation,  where  so  much  labor  is  laid  out  for  the  individual  to 
complete  during  the  day.  A  food  inspector  has  a  wide  range.  It  is  necessary  for 
him  to  make  a  start  at  some  point  and  to  follow  any  opening  which  may  lead 
toward  the  discovery  of  fraud  that  may  present  itself.  His  intelligence,  his 
adaptedness  and  interest  in  the  subject,  will  show  him  these  chances,  while  to 
another  man  they  would  be  lost. 

The  selection  of  a  chief  executive  for  the  enforcement  of  food  laws  is  most 
important,  and  there  is  often  some  discussion  as  to  whether  a  business  man  or  a 
scientific  man  is  best  qualified.  The  special  qualifications  of  both  should  be  com- 
bined, but  the  business  man  should  predominate.  A  good  executive,  with  ability 
to  see  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  small  occurrences,  will  be  able  to  develop 
most  out  of  the  information  which  comes  to  hand. 

Probably  the  greatest  difticulty  in  the  administration  of  food  laws  is  the  inter- 
ference which  comes  through  political  or  personal  relations  after  suits  are  insti- 
tuted. This  frequently  causes  an  added  expense  to  the  department  of  in8X)ection, 
in  that  cases  are  dismissed  and  the  cost  of  service  and  court  fees  fall  upon  the 
city.  All  cases  for  the  violation  of  food  laws  should  be  fully  tried,  and  the 
defendant  should  be  given  every  advantage  of  a  thorough  hearing.  I  have  found 
that  every  case  that  has  been  contested  and  has  resulted  in  a  thorough  trial  on 
its  merits  has  added  points  which  have  given  strength  to  the  law  under  which  it 
was  tried. 

It  should  also  devolve  uiwn  courts  that  tines  imposed  should  be  collected,  but 
beyond  this  the  public  has  a  means  of  redress  which  is  more  feared  by  offendine 
dealers  than  any  fine,  and  that  is  through  publication  of  those  prosecuted  and 
found  guilty  in  the  daily  press.  There  is  probably  nothing  which  will  more 
quickly  bring  offending  dealers  to  terms  than  notice  of  their  offense  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Adolph  Gkhrmann,  M.  D. 
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State  of  Illinois,  ComUy  of  Cook,  ss: 

Before  me,  Daniel  C.  Appleton,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county  and 
State,  personally  appeared  Adolph  Gtehrmann,  whose  signature  is  above  written, 
and  made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  above  and  foregoing  statements. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  12th  day  of  July,  1900. 

[seal.]  Daniel  C.  Appleton,  Xoiary  Public 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  U,  1900. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  DE.  HAKVEY  W.  WILEY, 

Chief  Chemists  United  States*  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  nrst  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Please  state  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occu- 
pation.—A.  Harvey  W.  Wiley;  post-office  address,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C;  occupation,  chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  occupied  that  i)osition? — A.  Seventeen  years. 

Q.  In  that  time  you  have  given  some  investigation  to  the  question  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  of  this  country,  have  you? — ^A.  Yes;  from  the  start  I  have  made 
that  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  my  division— the  division  of  chemistry. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  or  have  information  of  that  industry  m  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  United  States,  have  you? — A.  Yes;  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  I  have  made  two  or  three  trips  to  Europe  and 
have  investigated  the  conditions  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement  that  you  desire  to  make  preliminary  to  the 
beginning  of  your  testimony  before  the  commission?— A.  I  will  state  tnat  the 
Department  of  Ag^culture  for  many  years  before  I  was  connected  with  it  was 
interested  in  this  matter.  The  first  investigations  which  I  can  find  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  Department  were  made  in  1862  by  the  first  chemist  of  the 
Department,  who  had  then  just  been  appointed.  He  made  analyses  of  sugar  beets 
at  that  early  period.  The  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  sugar-beet  industry  into 
this  country  was  made  in  1835  by  an  association  of  a^cultural  and  scientific  men 
of  Philadelphia.  They  employed  a  gentleman  to  visit  France,  at  that  time  the 
only  countnr  making  any  notable  quantity  of  beet  sugar,  and  he  visited  that 
country  and  made  an  elaborate  report  on  his  investigations  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry.  As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  an  attempt  was  made  at  North- 
ampton, a  year  or  two  after  that  to  grow  beets  for  industrial  purposes  and  sugar 
making,  and  several  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  were  made,  but  tne  industry  did 
not  ^et  any  hold  at  all  at  the  time.  However,  it  continued  to  grow  in  Europe, 
having  been  established  as  an  industrial  occupation  by  the  first  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

The  conditions  which  prevailed  at  that  time  are  well  known  to  the  commission. 
On  account  of  the  embargo  which  England  laid  on  European  ports,  the  colonial 
sugar  was  practically  excluded  from  France  and  the  whole  Ck)ntinent  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  to  remedy  this  defect  that  the  Emperor  made  a  grant  of  money  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  beet  factories  in  the  Empire. 
This  was  about  1809  and  1810.  Of  course  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  2  or  3  years 
after  that  internipted  the  State  bounty,  but  nevertheless  the  industry  had  taken 
such  a  hold  in  France  that  it  continued  to  grow  after  the  State  subsidy  was  with- 
drawn, and  by  1830  France  made  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  beet  sugar — to 
be  sure,  a  small  quantity  compared  with  the  present  production,  but  a  very  large 
production  as  measured  by  the  markets  of  that  period. 

The  Germans,  who  had  been  the  first  to  discover  the  merits  of  the  beet  as  a 
sugar-producing  plant,  were  not  slow  to  follow  in  the  pace  that  the  French  had 
set;  and  such  apt  scholars  were  they  that  by  the  time  of  the  third  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, especiallv  toward  the  end  of  his  career,  along  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade 
beginning  with  I860,  the  German  production  had  quite  overtaken  that  of  France. 
Since  the  ^eat  war  of  1870  and  1871  the  German  production  has  forged  ahead 
until  now  it  is  almost  double,  or  quite  double,  the  production  of  France. 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  industry  which  has  taken 
place  in  Europe.  At  the  present  time  the  total  production  of  sugar  in  the  world 
is  probably.  7,000,000  tons,  and  of  that  quantity  more  than  4,000,000  tons  are  pro- 
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dnoed  from  beets;  so  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  sugar  which  is  now 
produced  in  the  world  is  beet  sugar,  and  this  is  practically  all  produced  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  There  is  so  little  being  made  in  other  countries  as  to  be  of 
very  little  consequence  in  the  sum  mentioned. 

The  beet  itself  is  a  plant  which  is  indigenous  to  the  European  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  of  the  varieties  which  are  now  used  f  or  oeet-sugar  produc- 
tion have  been  developned  by  selection  and  cultivation  from  the  Beta  vulgaris, 
which  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  original  beet  growing  wild  along  the  European 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  beet  itself,  in  its  wild  state,  is  an  annual  plant, 

Eroducing  seeds  from  seed  the  first  year.  When  carried  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
owever,  and  placed*  under  cultivation  it  became  a  biennial  plant,  the  seasons  not 
being  long  enough  in  the  north  of  Eurox>e  to  produce  the  seed. 

This  is  the  real  keynote  of  the  success  of  the  beet  as  a  sugar-producing  plant, 
because  the  very  moment  it  begins  to  produce  its  seeds  or  seea  stems  that  moment 
the  store  of  sugar  which  it  has  put  away  begins  to  be  consumed,  and  the  beet 
becomes  pithy  and  woody  and  loses  its  sweetness  very  rapidly;  so  if  the  beet  were 
still  an  annual  plant  the  production  of  sugar  on  a  conunercial  scale  would  not  be 
practicable. 

The  tendency  to  reversion,  however,  is  still  very  marked  in  the  beet  as  you  go 
south  in  Europe.  If  you  look  over  a  field  in  Ghermany  in  the  autumn  or  harvest, 
you  will  probably  see  one  plant  to  every  two  hundred  which  will  still  adhere  to 
its  original  habit  of  producing  seeds,  and  you  will  see  the  seed  stem  running  up, 
not  maturing  but  being  formed  so  that  the  beet  is  less  sweet.  As  you  go  into 
France,  which  is  farther  south,  I  have  myself  seen  as  high  as  5  per  cent  of  the 
beets  in  a  field  producing  seed,  so  that  in  looking  over  it  it  appeared  as  if  prac- 
tically a  ^eat  many  had  run  to  seed.  This,  however,  is  not  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  interfere  very  greatly  with  the  su^u*  content. 

This  general  principle  is  true  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  this  country,  that  the 
farther  north  you  go  the  richer  the  beet  will  be  m  sugar,  provided  the  season  is 
long  enough  to  bring  the  beet  to  its  first  stage  of  maturity;  that  is,  to  the  time 
when  it  is  ready  to  produce  its  seed.  Now,  tnere  are  two  reasons  for  this;  in  the 
first  place,  the  cooler  summers  do  not  ripen  the  beets  so  rapidly,  and  the  tendency 
to  seed  production  is  thereby  repressed;  in  the  second  place,  the  production  of 
sugar  is  the  joint  function  of  warmth  and  sunlight,  and  as  you  go  farther  north 
you  get  longer  periods  of  sunlight  during  the  growing  months,  and  hence  a  given 
surface  of  leaf,  for  instance,  represented  by  that  square  [indicating  sheet  of  paper] 
will  produce  more  sugar  because  it  works  longer,  just  as  a  workman  worMnff  l4 
hours  will  do  more  work,  other  things  being  equal,  in  the  same  occupation,  tnan 
he  will  in  10  hours.  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  beet  will  work  16  hours  in  June, 
and  it  will  do  the  same  amount  in  each  hour. 

As  you  go  farther  south  the  hours  of  sunlight  are  diminished,  and  the  amoimt 
of  sugar  prx>duct  is  lessened.  For  this  reason  in  Russia  the  finest  beets  grown  in 
Europe  are  produced.  The  farther  north  in  Russia  that  beets  can  ripen  at  all  in 
the  first  stage  the  higher  the  percentage  of  sugar.  So  in  the  growth  of  beets 
for  sugar  those  sections  having  thd  longest  days  in  the  growing  season  are  the 
best  adapted  to  produce  the  richer  beets.  I  will  develop  tnat  fact  a  little  farther 
along,  wnen  I  be^n  to  apply  to  it  the  investigations  made  in  this  country. 

To  go  back  again  to  the  first  theme  brought  out — ^the  relation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  this  industry — I  will  say  that  the  first  systematic  work  which 
was  done  by  the  Department  toward  promoting  the  industry  in  this  country  was 
accomplished  during  the  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1878.  Dr.  McMurtrie,  who  was 
at  that  time  chemist  of  the  Department,  was  detailed  to  go  to  Paris  in  charge  of 
the  exlubit  from  this  country,  and  was  charged  with  studying  the  beet-sugar 
industry  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  the  United  States.  He  made  a  very 
elaborate  report  and  a  very  valuable  one,  which  has  become  a  standard  in  this 
country,  ana  supplemented  it  with  investigations  the  next  year  in  this  country. 

As  a  result,  inairectly,  of  this  investigation  capital  was  largely  interested  m 
the  industry  along  in  1879, 1880, 1881 ,  and  1883,  and  quite  a  large  sum  was  invested 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Dela- 
ware. In  Delaware  a  large  factory  was  built  which  at  that  time  had  all  the  modem 
improvement-s,  brought  rully  up  to  date.  Another  was  built  at  Franklin,  Mass., 
of  elaborate  construction,  and  the  third  in  Poi-tland,  Me. 

Soon  after  becoming  connected  with  the  Department  I  visited  all  these  factories, 
not  then  in  action,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  them  over  before  they 
were  demolished.  They  were  all  beautifully  constructed  of  the  most  approved 
machinery  known  at  that  time,  and,  so  far  as  manufacture  was  concerned,  should 
have  been  a  success.  All  these  ventures,  however,  resulted  eventually  in  disaster 
and  solely  from  the  agricultural  side.    That  has  been  the  history  of  the  industry 
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ever  since.  From  the  point  of  mannfactnre,  we  have  always  kept  abreast  in  this 
conntry,  and  ahead.  I  will  say  that  to-day  we  have  the  best  beet-sngar  factories 
in  the  world,  and  experts  are  coming  from  all  over  Europe  to  studv  them.  We 
have  gone  far  ahead  of  European  constructors,  but  we  are  still  far  behind  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  beet,  and  for  reasons  which  will  appear  as  I  continue. 

In  1884,  the  year  after  I  became  connected  with  the  Department,  I  was 
instructed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agfriculture  to  study  ihe  remnants  of  the 
sugar-b«Bt  industry  in  this  country  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  toward  reviv- 
ing it.  I  visited  these  localities,  as  I  have  stated,  and  also  went  to  California, 
which  at  that  time  had  the  only  active  factory  which  had  remained  over  from 
the  impetus  given  in  1878  and  1879,  which  I  have  mentioned. 

I  made  at  tnat  time  a  report,  which  I  will  refer  to  here,  and  which  can  be  cited 
in  your  records,  or  referred  to  at  least.  This  re^rt  of  my  observations  in  1884  is 
found  in  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  pages  73,  et  seq.  The  only 
factory  which  was  in  operation  at  that  time  is  here  represented  from  a  photograph 
which  I  had  taken  under  my  personal  supervision  during  my  visit.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  Alvarado,  Cal.,  about  15  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 

Here  was  one  instance  where  lu^culture  had  gone  ahead  of  manufacture.  This 
was  a  small  factory,  capable  or  handling  only  80  tons  of  beets  per  day;  but  the 
farmers  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  matter  there,  and  it  had  proved  so 
profitable  to  grow  beets  in  that  valley  that  they  had  overwhelmed  this  factory 
with  beets,  and  over  20,000  tons  of  beets  were  lying  in  one  pile  there.  The  factory 
was  almost  hidden  with  such  a  wealth  of  beets. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  stated  that  the  American  sugar-beet  factories  were 
much  superior  to  those  abroad.  Why  is  that? — A.  It  is  because  our  constructors 
are  quicker  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  which  arise  than  are  the  Euro- 
pejan  machinists.  In  Euroi)e  anything  that  gets  started  once  is  followed  almost 
blindly.  They  do  not  have  the  inventive  and  adaptive  faculties  which  our  engi- 
neers have. 

Q.  The  American  engineers  improved  on  the  system  of  the  beet  factories? — 
A.  They  improved  on  the  system— made  a  better  machine  and  made  it  better 
suited  to  our  conditions  here.  I  will  say  that  a  great  many  of  our  machines  made 
in  this  country  are  now  used  in  Europe,  particularly  our  centrifugals  or  drying 
machines.  They  are  recognized  everywhere  as  being  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
you  will  find  them  in  nearly  all  the  larger  and  especially  the  newer  factories 
to-day.  It  is  not  the  only  reason,  but  it  is  a  very  manced  one,  why  our  construct- 
ors are  superior.  They  can  adapt  themselves  more  quickly  to  the  circumstances 
which  arise  than  foreign  constructors  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  true  also  that  European  machinery  is  being  imported 
into  this  country? — ^A.  To  a  very  little  extent;  almost  none  now.  When  the  fac- 
tories first  began — those  I  mentioned  as  having  been  built  in  Massachusetts,  2i£aine, 
and  Delaware—every  piece  of  machinery  which  they  contained  was  imported 
from  Europe.  Some  of  the  best  factories  in  this  country  to-day  have  not  a  stick 
of  machinery  imported  from  Europe,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  new  factory  made 
entirely  of  new  machinery  that  is  wholly  European  to-day  that  has  been  built 
within  the  last  few  years,  although  there  are  some  forms  of  machinery  still  im- 
I)orted,  like  the  slicers,  for  instance,  that  cut  the  beet  up  for  the  extraction  of  the 
supar;  but  our  boilers,  our  centrifugals,  evaporating  pans,  vacuum  pans,  and  our 
dners  are  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  One  of  the  new  factories  built  for  the 
crop  of  1899  and  1900  was  equipped  almost  entirely  with  imported  machinery,  but 
I  am  informed  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  this  machinery  is  being  replaced 
by  American  machinery  for  the  crop  of  1900  and  1901. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  Are  the  factories  larger, as  a  rule,  than  those  in  Europe? — 
A.  The  average  size  of  our  factories  is  larger  than  in  Europe,  and  we  have  the 
largest  factory  in  the  world. 

Q^o  you  consider  that  we  manufacture  the  sugar  cheaper  than  in  Europe? — 
A.  W  ell,  we  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  labor.  With  the  American  machinery  the 
labor  is  so  much  more  efficient,  and  our  fuel  is  so  much  cheaper  and  more  eco- 
nomically used,  that  I  believe  we  save  practically  in  these  ways  what  we  expend 
over  and  above  what  the  Euroi)ean8  pay  their  labor.  So  I  believe,  for  that  reason, 
we  can  make  beet  sugar  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  cheap  as  it  is  made  in  Europe 
to-day,  although  we  pay  more  for  beets  and  more  for  labor  than  they  do  there — 
far  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Where  is  the  largest  factory?— A.  The  largest  factory  is 
in  Salinas,  Cal.  It  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  of  beets  per  day.  Compare  that 
with  the  first  one  in  California  of  80  tons,  and  you  will  see  the  force  of  the 
comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  these  factories  engaged  throughout  the  whole  year,  or 
a  short  season?— A.  Only  from  60  to  120  days. 
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Q.  And  then  they  shut  down? — A.  Then  they  shut  down. 

The  investigations  which  I  started  there  have  been  continued  ever  since  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  will  just  give  you  a  citation  of  the  reports  which 
have  been  published  relating  to  it.  The  report  which  I  have  just  mentioned  was 
published  m  1885.  The  next  one  contains  the  results  of  investigations  made 
m  1890.  During  this  interval  investigations  were  made  on  beet  sugar  and  other 
subjects.  In  1890  we  began  another  series  of  special  investigations,  with  special 
reports,  and  this  is  Bulletin  No.  30  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  being  tlie  results 
of  exx)eriments  made  at  Schuyler,  Nebr.,  on  the  subject  of  the  production  of  high- 
grade  seeds. 

While  I  am  on  this  point  I  might  as  well  develop  what  I  have  to  say  on  that 
industry,  which  is  a  very  imi)ortant  one  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  sugar 
beets.  You  will  understand  that  the  beet  is  grown  from  the  seed.  The  beet 
having  become  a  biennial,  does  not  produce  other  seeds  for  two  years,  and  the 
whole  development  of  the  beet  in  sugar  content  has  been  accomplished  by  what 
we  call  selection;  that  is,  beets  which  are  exceptionally  favorable  for  sugar  pro- 
duction are  selected  for  mothers.  They  are  put  away  m  silos  during  the  winter, 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  frost.  They  are  one  of  the  earliest  plants  set  out, 
because  light  frosts  do  not  hurt  them.  In  March  or  April  they  are  set  back  in 
the  ground  in  rows  so  they  can  be  cultivated,  and  then  they  produce  their  seeds, 
which  ripen  in  August. 

Q.  Would  they  be  killed  if  left  in  the  ground?— A.  They  would  be  killed. 
Freezing  and  thawing  would  entirely  destroy  their  vitality. 

Now,  to  produce  high-grade  seeds  the  following  method  is  pursued,  and  it  is  the 
method  used  in  these  experiments  which  continue  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
This  is  the  first  report.  Beets  are  grown  in  the  usual  way  from  ordinary  seeds 
such  as  are  planted  for  producing  beets  for  the  factory.  From  these,  beets  typical 
in  shape  and  size  and  perfect  in  form  are  selected,  as  many  as  you  desire,  some- 
times about  a  thousand,  and  they  are  carefuUv  preserved  over  winter.  In  the 
early  spring  the  silos  are  opened,  and  each  one  of  tne  beets  is  subjected  to  a  chemical 
analysis.  You  can  take  a  sample  for  analysis  without  destroying  its  vitality, 
and  for  doin^  that  we  take  a  core.  Bore  diagonally  through  the  beet  a  core,  say 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  take  the  pulp  out.  By  going  diagonally  through  you 
get  a  representative  sample  of  the  whole  beet,  because  the  sugar  is  not  evenly 
distributed.  Near  the  top  there  is  less  than  in  the  center,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  diagonal  core  in  order  to  get  an  average  representation  of  that  beet. 
This  core  is  subjected  to  an  analysis,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  which  it  con- 
tains is  determined.  If  it  is  a  poor  beet,  containing  12, 13,  or  14  per  cent  of  sugar, 
we  throw  it  away  or  use  it  for  cattle  food— reject  it  altogether.  If,  however,  . 
it  shows  18  per  cent  of  sugar,  that  is  a  very  high  grade,  and  we  place  it  in  that 
grade.  If  it  shows  17  per  cent,  we  put  it  in  another  grade;  if  it  shows  16  per  cent, 
we  have  another  grade.  In  this  analysis  we  separate  these  beets  into  four  grades. 
One  we  reject,  that  which  falls  below  15,  and  then  we  have  a  grade  of  16,  one  of 
17,  one  of  18;  and  we  rarely  get  a  beet  above  18.  These  beets  are  planted  sepa- 
rately by  grades. 

Q.  After  they  are  bored?— -A.  Yes. 

9.  It  does  not  destroy  the  vitality?— A.  Not  at  all.  Of  course  the  beet  becomes 
a  little  injured,  but  there  is  still  enough  plant  food  to  produce  seed,  and  we  go  on 
the  theory  that  like  produces  like;  that  is,  the  theory  of  evolution.  Being  rich  in 
sugar,  it  will  tend  to  produce  seed  which  wiU  produce  other  seed  which  will  pro- 
duce other  beets  that  are  rich  in  sugar. 

Following  that  plan  the  beet  plant  has  been  developed  from  a  plant  containing 
5  per  cent  of  sugar  to  a  plant  containing  an  average  of  15  per  cent.  That  has  been 
done  in  the  last  100  years,  and  beets  are  still  improving;  but  you  will  understand 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  can  not  go,  and  that  has  been  practically  reached. 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  produce  richer  beets  unless  we  can  get  a  better  grade  of 
beet,  like  northern  Russia.  So  we  can  still  make  some  improvements  and  hold 
that  which  has  been  obtained,  and  not  go  backward.  The  moment  the  beet  is 
neglected  it  begins  to  degenerate.  It  is  that  atavism — that  tendency  to  go  back 
to  the  tyx)e  of  its  ancestors,  just  as  human  beings  do  if  the  opportunities  of  culture 
are  taken  away  from  them.  We  would  all  go  back  to  barbarism  if  left  without 
culture.  Now,  the  ^reat  effort  is  to  hold  the  oeet  up  to  that  high  grade,  and  that 
was  the  object  in  this  country — to  determine  what  could  be  done  here  in  produc  ng 
a  high-grade  beet  and  in  holding  it  up  to  its  standard. 

These  selected  beets  are  planted.  They  produce  seeds  that  year.  These  seeds 
are  harvested  and  planted  the  next  spring,  and  the  second  year  we  get  another 
crop  of  beets.  They  do  not  come  up  to  the  pattern — some  may  be  very  inferior — 
but  the  tendency  is  that  beets  grown  from  a  mother  of  a  high  grade  will  bencher 
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in  Bagar  than  beets  oprown  from  a  mother  of  low  grade.  That  has  been  freqaently 
estabushed  by  actual  demonstration.  The  general  tendency  of  the  average  is  to  be 
higher.  So  by  going  on  patiently  from  year  to  year  we  have  secured  a  type  of 
beet  seed  which  will  grow  over  a  whole  held,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  com- 
mercial beet  which  will  have  an  average  of  15  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Of  course  you  understand  we  could  never  plant  these  seeds  from  analyzed 
mothers  commercially.  They  could  onlv  be  used  for  growing  seeds  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year.  Beets  grown  from  analyzed  mothers*  seeds  would  be 
worth  $5  a  pound.  But  that  on«)  mother  will  produce  the  second  year  a  hundred 
beets,  and  if  you  plant  those  beets  they  will  produce  seed  enough  to  produce  a 
whole  field  full. 

Q.  The  practice  of  growing  and  testing  seeds  is  only  done  in  your  Department, 
not  done  in  the  agricultural  regions  by  the  farmers? — A.  No;  but  it  is  ^so  done 
in  the  experiment  stations  which  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  high-grade 
seeds.  All  the  high-grade  beet  seeds  to-day  have  been  produced  from  aniuyzed 
mothers,  but  in  the  fourth  generation  only,  after  the  growth  of  2  crops.  For 
instance,  you  order  from  a  seed  grower  to-day  in  Euroi)e  a  ton  of  beet  seeds. 
These  are  grown  from  the  mother  produced  4  years  ago  and  analyzed.  No  analy- 
sis has  been  made  of  these  beets,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  seeds  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  mother  from  which  they  were  produced. 

By  authority  of  Congress  a  station  was  established  in  Nebraska  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  I  had  charge  of  as  director,  to  do 
in  this  country  what  had  been  done  in  other  countries,  and  esx>eciaUy  to  see  what 
X)articular  influence  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States  would  have  upon 
the  production  of  a  high-grade  beet.  We  thought  i)Ossiblv  we  might  be  able  to 
produce  a  beet  which,  under  our  climatic  conditions,  would  be  better  adapted  for 
growth  In  the  United  States  than  one  produced  under  dissimilar  conditions  in 
Europe,  and  although  this  station  was  only  continued  for  3  years— which  was  not 
time  enough  to  develop  the  idea — ^we  did  prove  in  the  8  years  that  seeds  grown 
by  ourselves  under  these  conditions,  when  planted  side  by  side  with  imported 
seed  of  the  same  character,  produced  in  this  country  beets  having  an  average  of 
20  pounds  of  sugar  more  per  ton  than  those  grown  from  European  seed,  which 
was  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  fact,  which  will  soon  be  recognized  by  our  beet 
growers,  that  we  should  produce  our  beet  seeds  here,  even  if  it  be  by  a  costly 
process. 

This  station  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  3  years,  and  no  further  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  Grovemment  to  grrow  high-grade  seed,  nor  has  any  private 
individual  or  firm  engaged  in  this  business  up  to  the  present  time.  The  result  is 
that  practically  all  of  the  beet  seeds  which  are  plantCMl  in  this  country  to-day  are 
imported  from  Europe,  because  no  one  has  seen  fit  to  undertake  this  very  costly 
process. 

Suppose  a  body  of  capitalists  would  start  in  to  grow  high-grade  seeds  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  They  would  have  to  invest  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  it 
would  be  4  years  before  they  would  get  a  dollar  in  return;  and  our  people  are 
always  slow  to  invest  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  are  absolutely  ceiliain  to 
have  to  wait  4  years  for  a  dividend.  Hence  we  have  never  had  estaolished  here 
a  seed  farm  such  as  are  found  in  many  places  in  Europe.  I  have  visited  some  of 
the  largest  and  best  seed  farms  in  Europe  where  they  do  nothing  but  produce 
high-grade  seeds. 

Q.  These  are  run  by  private  parties? — ^A.  Yes;  because  it  is  a  very  profitable 
business. 

<}.  Do  any  of  the  governments  maintain  seed  farms?— A.  The  government  main- 
tains seed-control  stations,  which  work  is  done  entirely  independent  of  private 
coriwrations  and  where  experiments  are  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  true  of  every  Eurox>ean  government,  especially  of  (Germany  and 
Russia,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Austria  and  France.  The  Geirman  seed-control 
stations  are  about  15  in  number,  where  they  do  nothing  but  determine  experiment- 
ally the  methods  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  seeds,  not  only  of  beets,  but  of 
other  plants.  That  is  entirely  independent  of  the  private  corporations  that  grow 
beet  seeds  for  the  trade.  In  other  words,  the  beet  grower  of  Europe  does  not 
grow  his  own  seeds,  because  he  could  not  bring  to  the  production  of  seed  that 
scientific  experience  and  ability  which  are  necessary  to  hold  the  beet  up  to  its 
high  standard  and  improve  it  little  by  little  as  circumstances  may  warrant,  and 
therefore  all  beet  growers  buy  their  seed  of  these  great  farms  that  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  its  production. 

Q.  The  farmer  beet  grower  buys  from  these  same  parties? — ^A.  Yes;  such  as 
Vilmorin  in  France  and  Ad.  Strandes  at  Zehringen,  and  the  great  Klein wanzle- 
bener.    They  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive  beet  farms  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  many  acres  do  they  contain?— A.  Ad.  Strandes, 
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where  I  spent  a  week  2year8  ago,  has  about  1,000 acres  devoted  to  the  production 
of  seed  alone,  and  the  Kleinwanzlebener  farms  are  larger— perhaps  6,000  acres. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  give 
further  encouragement  to  these  investigations?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  advis- 
able for  it  to  continue  the  work  we  did  here  to  demonstrate  how  the  seeds  can  be 
produced,  but  not  to  produce  them  commercially— nothing  but  experimentally. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  free  seed  distribution  of  the  Government.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
principle.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Goverement  to  do  that  work 
which  no  individual  can  or  will  do,  because  it  is  simply  an  expenditure  of  money 
without  any  xmssdbility  of  any  pecuniary  gain;  such  work  as  we  started  here  to 
determine  the  effect  of  soil  and  climate  and  take  advantage  of  any  good  effect 
which  they  would  produce. 

Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  England  are  the  only  private  parties  who  have,  devoted  a 
fortune  to  just  such  a  worK.  It  is  a  very  praiseworthy  thin^  for  a  wealthy  man 
to  do,  but  very  few  choose  to  do  it.  In*  fact,  I  think  that  is  the  only  instance 
where  a  man  has  given  his  entire  fortune  without  any  hope  of  pecuniarjr  gain. 
Sir  John  Lawes  has  given  his  whole  private  fortune  practically,  amounting  to 
over  $500,000,  in  trust,  to  continue  this  work  which  he  has  conducted  for  60  years 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  who  has  given  his  life  service,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lawes,  to  this  work. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  munificent  private  endowment,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  promote  the  interest  of  agriculture,  not  only  in  the  line  of 
beet  seed  but  also  every  agricultural  crop. 

For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  conducting  a  research, 
which  he  has  committed  to  my  care,  which  arose  from  the  fact  that  com- 
plaints were  made  by  millers  established  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  their  wheat 
which  they  were  grinding  would  not  make  macaroni  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 
In  San  Francisco  the  making  of  macaroni  is  a  large  industry  because  there  is 
a  large  Italian  and  other  foreign  population  which  uses  this  food  a  great  deal, 
and  the  Pacific  wheat  a  few  years  ago  made  an  excellent  article.  On  investiga- 
tion we  find  that  the  content  of  gluten  in  the  wheat  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  is  no 
longer  suitable  for  making  macaroni.  Now,  the  question  is  what  is  the  influence 
of  soil  and  climate  on  the  a^luten  content  of  wheat,  which  you  know  is  the  most 
valuable  constituent  of  wheat.  Now,  that  is  an  investigation  which  a  wheat 
grower  or  a  miller  would  hariUy  be  willing  to  undertake,  and  if  he  were  willing 
he  would  not  have  the  scientific  ability  probably  to  carry  it  out,  but  it  is  one  where 
the  Agricultural  Department,  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  as  a  whole,  can  exer- 
cise a  wonderfully  good  influence  and  do  a  good  work,  by  pointing  out  the  causes 
which  produce  this  depreciation  and,  if  possible,  suggesting  remedies  so  that  the 
wheat  can  be  restored  again  to  the  condition  where  it  will  be  more  valuable  for 
that  particular  purpose. 

Now,  I  will  say  in  the  sugar-beet  industry  that  the  development  of  hi^h- 
grade  seeds  in  this  country  must  follow,  because,  from  a  merely  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  we  can  not  afford  always  to  import  our  seeds.  They  are  worth  10  cents 
a  pound  delivered  in  this  country  by  the  cargo,  not  in  retail  but  wholesale.  The 
seeds  which  we  distribute  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cost  on  an  average 
10  cents  a  pound.  At  least  20  pounds  per  acre  should  be  planted,  and  where 
there  is  anything  like  bad  conditions  at  tne  time  of  planting,  more:  because  it  is 
highly  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  good  crop  of  beets  that  they  should  be  thick  in 
the  row.  If  there  are  spaces  like  this  [inaicatingl ,  the  beets  on  the  end  will  be 
overgrown,  and  overgrown  beets  are  never  so  rich  in  sugar;  and  so  to  prevent 
overgrowth  we  have  a  beet  every  6  or  8  or  9  inches  in  the  row,  and  to  do  this  we 
have  to  plant  a  great  many  seeds  more  than  enough  to  produce  this  result. 

A  beet  seed  is  an  aggregation  of  seeds.  One  seed  contains  4  or  5  seeds  wrapped 
up  together.  If  they  would  all  germinate  from  every  seed  there  would  be  4  or  5 
sprouts,  but  on  account  of  their  high  artificial  character  they  have  a  low  vitality. 

Now,  this  is  another  universal  principle,  that  the  more  you  develop  a  plant  or 
animal  the  less  power  of  reproduction  that  plant  or  animal  has.  The  reproductive 
powers  are  the  vegetative  powers,  and  when  you  develop  other  qualities  you 
diminish  the  reproductive  strength.  The  cultured  nation  or  family  does  not  have 
as  many  children  as  the  one  lower  down  the  scale.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
to  develop  the  plant  or  animal  out  of  existence,  and  so  the  beet  seed  has  a  low 
vitality.  A  great  many  of  them  produce  no  sprouts  at  all,  and  of  those  that  have 
4  or  5  xKiints  that  ought  to  produce  sprouts,  maybe  only  1  will  germinate,  so 
g)u  have  to  plant  them  verj'  much  thicker  together  than  if  they  would  all  sprout. 
Hence  the  actual  cost  of  the  seed,  without  counting  the  cost  of  putting  it  in,  is 
probably  $2  an  acre.  That  means  a  considerable  sum  where  thousands  of  acres 
are  planted.  I  supi)08e  we  spend— say  we  have  100,000  acres  planted  in  beets  in 
this  country— at  least  $200,000,  which  we  are  sending  out  of  the  country  each  year 
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for  these  high-grade  beet  seeds  and,  of  coarse,  as  the  industry  increases,  that  wlD 
become  a  sum  of  great  magnitude,  and  we  must  look  forwaj'd  to  the  time  when 
the  seeds  will  be  produced  at  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  beet  seed  farm  anywhere  in  the  country? — A. 
None  whatever.  There  are  places  in  California  where  they  grow  seed  in  a  hap- 
hazard way  without  analysis,  out  if  that  practice  is  continued  tne  content  of  sugar 
will  run  right  down,  because  there  is  no  control  to  hold  these  beets  up  to  their 
standard. 

(j.  No  analysis  made? — A.  No  analysis  made,  and  without  this  control  degener- 
ation will  immediately  set  in,  and  the  people  who  use  these  seeds  will  be  out  of  the 
race  because  they  can  not  compete  with  those  who  use  the  high-grade  seeds. 

Seed  production  from  an  industrial  standpoint  is  one  of  the  verv  greatest  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  beet  industry.  It  requires  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  and  labor  and  the  greatest  amount  of  patience  of  any  agricultural  profession. 

Now,  continuing  the  result  of  our  investigations:  Following  the  report  of  Bul- 
letin 80  comes  Bulletin  38,  which  gives  a  continuation  of  the  experiments  at 
Schuyler,  Nebr. ;  and  Bulletin  36,  which  contains  the  result  of  the  work  ttie  last 
year  that  it  was  conducted. 

I  might  say  this  work  was  not  discontinued  for  lack  of  an  appropriation  on  the 
part  or  Congress,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  took  omce  m  1893  did  not 
oelieve  in  any  kind  of  paternalism,  and  he  thought  the  growth  of  seed  was  *'  pater- 
nalism f^one  to  seed,"  as  he  expressed  it.  So,  although  Congress  had  made  the 
appropriation  lie  abolished  the  station  and  sold  all  our  appliances,  and  the  station 
has  never  been  restored.  This  bulletin  gives  the  result  of  the  last  year's  work, 
and  shows  the  fact  which  I  mentioned,  that  the  beets  grown  from  seeds  which  we 
ourselves  produced  gave  a  result  which  was  very  encouraging,  and  that  the  growth 
of  our  own  seeds  in  our  own  climate  would  prove  of  the  greatest  pecuniary 
advantage  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  in  regard  to  the  seed  production,  and  I  want 
to  bring  up  next  the  studies  we  have  made  in  regard  to  the  distribution,  or  the 
location  rather,  of  the  area  in  this  country  where  beets  grow  best.  It  has  seemed 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  was  its  duty  to  aid  intending  investors, 
at  least  in  a  negative  way,  by  showing  the  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was  prob- 
able they  wotdd  get  the  best  results  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  We  nave 
never  taken  up  to  any  extent  the  manufacturing  side — that  is,  the  location  of 
factories  in  regard  to  coal  and  water  transportation.  We  have  studied  always 
from  the  agricultural  side — that  is,  where  can  you  grow  the  beets  best? 

Now,  acting  on  the  idea  which  is  so  patent  in  Europe,  that  northern  latitudes 
produce  beets  of  the  highest  grade,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  would  naturally  find 
m  this  country  our  best  beets  grown  along  the  northern  borders  of  our  country  or 
somewhere  in  that  region.  In  other  words,  that  the  farther  north  we  could  go 
and  get  a  climate  which  would  produce  a  crop  suitable  for  manufacture,  and  mst 
ample  time  before  the  advent  of  winter  to  harvest  that  crop  and  deliver  it  to  flie 
factory,  the  better  the  character  of  the  beets  would  be  and  the  more  likely  the 
industry  would  be  to  succeed. 

But  we  did  not  act  on  that  theory  exclusively.  We  exploited  every  part  of  our 
country.  We  sent  seeds  to  agricultural  stations  in  every  State,  with  instructions 
for  cultivation,  because  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  beet  seeds  must  be  con- 
ducted according  to  special  methods— that  is,  ordinary  agricultural  rules  will 
not  apply  to  beets.  It  is  horticulture  rather  that  agriculture;  and  in  order  that  i 
all  parts  of  the  cotmtry  might  be  fully  rex)resented  we  had  a  uniform  system  of 
directions  for  all  parts.  Not  only  did  we  send  to  the  agricultural  stations,  but  to 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  were  interested  and  who  would  promise 
to  conduct  the  w^ork  according  to  our  instructions.  We  have  distributed  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years  to  an  average  number  of  6.000  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  every  year,  and  to  aU  the  experiment  stations  desiring  to  collaborate  in 
this  work.  | 

So  far  as  possible  we  have  had  the  analyses  made  at  the  exi)eriment  stations  of  j 
the  States  so  as  to  avoid  long  transportation  of  samples:  but  we  have  also  always  i 
had  our  own  laboratories  open  and  have  every  year  made  many  analyses  of  sam-  ! 
pies  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  we  have  had  checks  on  the  work  done 
in  the  different  localities.  This  work  has  been  continued  more  than  10  years,  and 
we  think  the  data  accumulated  in  that  time  are  valuable.  They  certainly  are 
unbiased  and  have  been  obtained  under  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  conditions. 
The  result  has  fully  corroborated  the  theory  of  the  culture  here,  and  as  a  result 
we  have  been  able  to  construct  a  provisional  map  of  our  country  (herewith  repro- 
duced; see  next  page)  showing  at  least  the  southern  limit  of  probable  profitable 
culture,  but  without  trying  to  extend  it  to  the  north,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  north  excei)t  the  winter. 
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Q.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in 
Canada?— A.  Yes;  fully. 
Q.  Is  that  business  successful  there? — A.  The  trouble  there  is  the  difficulty  of 


harvesting  by  reason  of  the  early  winter.  The  growth  of  the  beet  is  all  i-ight. 
They  can  get  an  excellent  quality  of  beet,  but  they  are  so  limited  for  time  that 
the  industry  has  not  proved  so  profitable  as  it  has  in  our  own  country  farther 
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south  where  the  beets  are  not  qtiite  so  good.  We  have  got  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. Now,  this  map,  as  1  say,  is  a  tentative  showin&:  of  the  southern  limits 
of  profitable  culture;  not  that  beet-s  can  not  be  grown  south  of  this;  they  can,  and 
often  of  a  very  good  quality:  and,  as  I  say  in  my  reports  of  this  map.  this  is  not 
dogmatic,  it  is  only  tentative.  The  probabilities  are  that  very  little  succes^ul 
beet  culture  will  be  found  south  of  this  region  [indicating  on  map] ,  although  there 
are  several  factories  now  in  oi)eration  in  the  South.  In  fact,  some  of  the  first  that 
were  established  in  Nebraska  were  south  of  this  belt,  and  one  in  New  Mexico  just 
on  the  edge  of  it,  and  one  in  Utah  just  on  the  edge  of  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
of  this  high  plateau.  I  will  say  the  temperature  is  the  chief  function  or  factor. 
Of  course  aner  you  pass  this  i)oint  here  you  reach  the  arid  regions.  Where  you 
have  water  to  grow  beets  all  beets  grown  along  here  are  fine,  but  this  g^reat  plateau 
has  the  low  temi)erature  of  the  southern  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  the 
temperature  here  is  the  same  as  it  is  here  [indicating].  In  the  summer  time  it  is 
no  warmer  there  than  here  [indicating].  These  lines  are  the  isotherms  of  the 
temperature.  The  lower  of  these  isotherm  lines  shows  71  degrees  for  June,  Julv, 
and  August;  the  middle  line  is  70  degrees,  and  the  upper  line  is  69  degrees,  ia 
view  of  the  facts  mentioned  you  can  grow  beets  as  far  north  as  you  can  go  and  get 
a  harvest.  South  of  this  you  can  grow  beets  just  as  rich  in  tonnage,  more  so. 
perhaps,  but  contents  of  sugar  begin  to  fall.  Fine  beete  are  grown  on  the  moun- 
tains all  through  South  and  Nortn  Carolina,  but  the  contour  of  the  land  is  such 
that  you  can  not  get  an  area  sufficient  to  supply  a  factorv,  because  you  have  ^t 
to  have  contributory  to  a  beet  factory  10,000  acres  for  one  factory  of  500  tons  daily 
capacity.  You  can  not  grow  beets  on  the  same  land  more  than  once  in  4  years, 
so  you  have  got  to  have  enough  land  to  make  a  4  years*  rotation,  so  that  each 
acre  will  be  planted  in  beets  once  in  4  years.  Hence  it  requires  10,000  acres  of 
good  level  land  to  supply  one  factory  of  moderate  size.  You  can  not  grow  beets 
on  the  hillside;  you  have  got  to  have  reasonably  level  land,  and  have  got  to  have 
four  times  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  supply  the  factory  for  that  one  year. 
Some  of  the  finest  beets  we  have  had  were  p-own  in  Maryland  and  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  crest  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  I  went  up  there  last  summer 
For  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  there  was  not  enough  land  on  these  mountains  to 
build  factories.  One  place,  I  think,  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  I  found 
where  you  could  get  enough  good  land  to  build  a  factory,  and  that  would  prove 
very  profitable,  because  up  there  it  is  8,000  feet  high.  Now,  in  California  there 
is  a  remarkably  fertile  condition.  That  whole  coast  of  Calif omia  has  the  same 
temperature — ^the  valleys — because  they  are  all  inundated  by  the  winds  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  result  is  that  these  isothermal  lines  instead  of  running  east 
and  west,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  run  north  and  south. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Due  to  the  range  of  mountains?— A.  No,  due  to  the  Pacific 
winds.  Now,  as  soon  as  you  go  to  the  interior  of  California  you  get  hot  weather 
again,  but  so  long  as  you  stay  on  the  coast  or  in  the  valleys  on  the  coast,  where 
the  coast  winds  come  m  and  keep  the  temperature  down  in  the  summer,  you  grow 
fine  beets,  wherever  you  can  get  water.  That  is  the  reason  you  see  all  uiese 
factories  built  right  here. 

O.  Where  are  beets  most  largely  planted— what  State?— A.  The  two  States 
which  are  now  taking  the  lead  are  California  and  Michi^n.  There  are  more 
beets  grown  in  these  two  States  than  any  other  two.  Michigan  is  peculiarly  weU 
suited  for  beet  growth;  also  northern  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  northern 
Ohio.  All  of  central  New  York  and  portions  of  the  New  England  States,  where 
the  land  is  rich  enough  and  level  enough,  grow  beets,  and  our  data,  which  we 
have  accumulated  now,  and  which  are  found  in  these  reports,  bear  out  absolutely 
the  fact  which  is  represented  in  this  map— that  is,  that  although  it  was  constracted 
on  purely  theoretical  principles,  before  we  made  an  investigation  at  all,  and 
though  it  has  been  published  now  more  than  10  years,  the  investigations  made 
since  then  have  shown  that  if  we  had  waited  to  make  this  map  until  the  present 
time  the  lines  would  have  been  practically  what  they  are  now.  Of  course  there 
is  very  little  of  this  area  which  is  covered  by  this  map-;-all  these  shaded  portions 
are  not  suitable  for  beet  culture.  This  whole  region  is  arid,  and  most  of  it  is 
hopelessly  so;  no  iwssibility  of  irrigation.  There  are  a  few  but  not  many  localities 
where  irrigation  can  be  practiced.  An  arid  region  where,  other  things  being 
equal,  water  can  be  obtained  is  the  ideal  one  for  oeet  culture.  In  the  first  place 
you  have  nothing  but  sunny  days,  get  all  the  sunshine  the  beet  can  possibly 
assimilate.  In  the  second  place  you  control  absolutelv  the  water  conditions;  you 
can  have  plenty  of  water  ror  the  growing  period,  and  when  the  crop  is  ready  to 
harvest  you  can  withdraw  the  water  and  have  a  dry  season  for  harvest;  whereas,  in 
the  humid  regions  like  Michigan,  there  may  come  a  September  rain,  nearly  always 
does,  in  fact,  after  the  beets  are  ripe,  followed  by  warm  weather,  and  the  second 
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growth  will  take  place  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  sugar  in  the  beets;  the 
roads  will  become  muddy  and  interfere  with  the  harvest;  so  I  say  that  the  arid 
region  where  irrigation  can  be  practiced  is  the  ideal  one  for  the  beet  grower, 
and  yon  will  see  in  the  f  atnre,  when  this  great  industry  takes  the  place  which 
it  onght  to  take  in  this  country,  and  which  it  will  take,  that  it  will  be  the  most 
profitable  crop  which  can  be  grown  upon  irrigated  lands,  because  the  beet  is  a 
crop  which  you  can  grow  on  land  worth  $300  an  acre.  It  will  pay  fixed  charges 
on  such  land,  whereas  you  can  not  grow  wheat  or  Indian  com  on  such  land;  a 
crop  of  wheat  would  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment.  You  have  got  to 
go  mto  what  we  call  intensive  cultivation  and  then  secure  a  large  yield  before 
you  can  afford  to  pay  $300  for  an  acre  of  land.  That  is  about  what  irrigated 
lands  cost;  so  it  becomes  peculiarly  a  crop  suited  to  the  highest-priced  land. 
Now,  our  data  have  shown  that  after  you  go  west  of  Iowa  you  reach  a  very 
treacherous  region  until  you  get  to  the  arid  region.  The  conditions  of  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  and  all  through  that  region  there,  take  the  seasons  through,  are 
favorable  to  beet  growth,  out  there  we  have  the  most  pronounced  variation  of 
meteorological  conditions  anywhere  in  the  world,  almost.  Those  hot  winds 
from  the  west  blow  across  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  and  absolutel^r  wither  and 
cook  the  vegetation,  and  then  in  October  they  have  sharp  freezing  weather, 
almost,  with  snow;  so  these  rapid  changes  in  the  meteorological  conditions  are 
unfavorable  to  beet  growth,  and  although  two  of  the  oldest  factories  in  the 
country  are  established  in  Nebraska,  yet  if  you  will  really  get  at  the  bottom 
opinions  of  the  people  who  operate  these  factories,  they  will  confess  that  if  they 
were  locating  their  factories  now  they  would  put  them  some  place  else,  althougn 
now  and  then  they  get  an  excellent  crop;  so  we  have  an  intermediate  and  treach- 
erous condition  between  the  humid  and  arid  regions.  When  you  reach  the  humid 
region  you  have  fluctuating  conditions,  and  when  you  come  to  the  arid  regions 
you  have  more  uniform  forces.  The  conditions  which  obtain  in  Michigan  and 
northern  Ohio  and  New  York  are  uniformly  more  favorable  than  in  Nebraska. 
Our  data  have  shown  that  in  these  localities  the  industry  has  taken  root  more 
favorably,  and  we  find  there  the  best  results  as  a  whole.  We  have  repeatedly 
for  a  whole  season  received  beets  from  these  regions  with  an  average  of  15  per 
cent  sugar  with  reasonable  purity,  and  growing  in  regions  where  agricultural 
conditions  are  favorable,  because  all  those  regions  are  level.  The  contour  of  the 
soil  is  suitable  to  beet  culture;  the  land  is  reasonably  fertile;  but  the  farmer  who 
depends  entirely  upon  the  fertility  of  his  soil  for  any  crop  for  a  series  of  years 
will  become  bankrupt.  No  land  can  be  used  continuously  without  feeding,  no 
more  than  you  can  arive  a  work  horse  more  than  one  day  without  giving  him  a 
meal.  All  land  must  be  fed,  and  there  is  no  crop  which  can  be  grown  od  libitum 
on  the  native  fertility  of  any  soil  whatever;  so  any  radical  system  of  agriculture — 
growing  beets,  cotton,  or  any  other  crop — ^must  look  to  a  x>eriod  when  the  land 
must  be  fed,  and  the  course  is  scientific,  as  a  domestic  animal  is  fed. 

Q.  Has  it  been  necessary  in  Texas  to  manure  the  land? — A.  Not  yet.  The 
time  will  come,  however,  when  the  crop  will  drop — when  they  must  do  some- 
thing to  feed  it.  I  may  mention,  for  example,  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the 
great  Norttiwest.  When  they  opened  those  regions  they  were  able  to  grow  80 
and  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  now  they  are  getting  15  bushels  on  the  same  fields, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  land  must  be  fed.  You  can  not  grow  beets  without  fer- 
tilization. That  is  one  crop,  especially,  which  demands  the  most  careful  nutrition 
in  the  soil,  and  any  system  of  beet  culture  which  expects  to  go  right  along  depend- 
ing on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  will  end  in  disaster.  And  there  is  another 
great  point  in  this  industry  which  the  members  of  this  commission  ought  to  have 
brought  to  their  attention;  that  is  this,  that  the  establishment  of  the  sugar-beet 
industry  in  any  locality  is  a  blessing  to  all  forms  of  agriculture  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  are  practiced  there,  because  it  demands  a  system  of  culture.  It  is  scien- 
tific and  just.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  system  of  agriculture  which  robs  a  soil 
and  makes  it  poorer  is  not  just.  The  man  who  has  a  farm  for  25  or  30  years  and 
leaves  it  poorer  than  he  found  it  has  committed  a  crime  against  society.  We  do 
not  bring  him  up  before  the  courts  and  send  him  to  jail,  but  he  has  committed  a 
crime,  because  he  has  robbed  the  future.  Now,  I  say  that  any  system  of  agricul- 
ture which  impoverishes  the  soil  is  a  false  one,  but  that  is  a  rational  system 
of  agriccdture  which,  by  increasing  the  yield  of  the  crops,  increases  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Now,  if  there  is  a  crop  that  is  grown  which  will  teach  the  American 
farmer  a  lesson,  the  sugar  beet  is  that  crop,  and  there  is  no  farmer  in  the  world 
who  needs  that  lesson  Drought  home  to  him  as  the  American  farmer  does.  The 
population  of  the  earth  is  constantlv  on  the  increase;  the  area  which  is  subject  to 
culture  is  practically  exhausted.  We  can  add  in  our  own  country  only  the  arid 
regions  now,  little  by  little.    Where  is  food  to  come  from  if  not  from  scientific 
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agriculture?  We  can  not  spread  our  acres;  we  can  not  increase  them;  but  what 
we  can  do,  and  what  scientific  agrriculture  will  do,  will  be  to  increase  their  fer- 
tility. The  beet-sugar  industry  has  not  l^een  established  long  enough  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  an  object  lesson  further  than  this,  that  wherever  it^has  teen  established 
the  value  in  farm  land  in  dollars  and  cents  has  rapidly  increased.  That  is  a  well- 
known  fact;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  fertility  of  the  land  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  its  value.  Its  value  has  increased  some,  because  the  beet  is  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  the  crops  heretofore  grown  on  that  soil;  but  the  lesson  that 
the  farmers  have  not  learned  is  that  they  must  begin  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  order  to  retain  itJ5  richness.  In  Europe  it  is  quite  different.  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  north  France,  where  the  industry  was  established  first,  and 
I  have  collected  statistics  in  reference  to  agricultural  products  in  that  country. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  yield  of  wheat  in  northern  France— and  that  is  the  granery 
of  France — ^was  about  17  bushels  to  the  acre.  To-day  the  average  >ield  of  wheat 
on  these  same  fields  is  28  bushels  to  the  acre.  Now,  there  is  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture which  increases  the  yield  of  the  crop  and  at  the  same  time  enriches  the 
soil.  The  soil  of  France,  to-day,  is  more  fertile  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Csesar, 
and  will  produce  a  larger  yield,  and  that  is  largely  due  to  the  improvements 
made  in  the  last  50  years.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  50  years  ago  the  croi>s 
produced  on  these  beautiful  fields  of  France  were  no  greater  than  at  the  time  of 
Caesar,  if  as  great.  That  whole  matter  has  been  accomplished  by  an  application  of 
scientific  agriculture  in  the  last  50  years,  and  the  ooiect  lesson  we  have  been 
gatheringtnrough  the  beet  is  in  every  case  the  same.  The  same  is  true  of  Ger- 
many. While  the  land  is  not  so  rich  and  the  yields  not  so  large,  tlie  increase 
has  been  proportionately  as  great.  Now,  what  will  happen  in  a  country  which 
simply  plows  and  sows  and  sells?  It  will  become  a  bankrupt  sooner  or  later. 
That  country  will  remain  rich  in  agriculture  which  plows,  sows,  sells,  and  feeds  its 
land,  and  the  introduction  of  the  beet  as  an  agricultural  crop  will  bring  about 
that  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  anything 
else  possibly  could.  So,  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me"  there 
is  nothing  touching  on  agriculture  which  is  of  more  moment  and  worth  more  in 
actual  dollars  and  cents  to  the  American  farmer  than  just  such  an  object  les- 
son as  beet  culture  will  bring.  I  know  our  fields  are  broad,  and  you  may  say  it  is 
^ise  to  get  fertilizer  on  them;  but  better  far  to  grow  a  less  area  and  get  a 
larger  yield  than  to  spread  over  so  much  and  imi)overish  and  ruin  the  soil  con- 
tinuously; and.  further  than  that,  scientific  agriculture  will  show  the  ways  of 
conserving  plant  food  so  as  to  make  it  cheap  and  accessible  to  every  farmer. 
That  has  already  been  largely  accomplished,  so  that  not  only  beets  out  every 
agricultural  product  will  feel  the  effect  of  properly  feeding  the  soil.  Now,  just 
one  practical  jjoint  in  regard  to  this:  The  men  who  are  putting  their  money  in 
this  industry  to-day  come  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ask  where  to 
locate  their  factories,  simply  because  we  have  collected  the  data  and  studied  the 
subject,  not  from  a  monetary,  but  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  We 
have  no  interest  in  lands  one  place  more  than  another.  Our  interest  is  in  the 
industry. 

Now,* there  is  a  large  factory  going  up  in  Colorado,  and  will  be  about  ready  for 
the  use  of  this  coming  crop.  That  factory  was  located  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  simply  by  consulting,  not  only  this  map,  but  the  data  on  which  this 
map  was  brought  out,  and  there  were  a  great  many  localities  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado that  wanted  this  factory  and  were  bidding  for  it  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
but  men  who  are  going  to  put  money  into  this  industry  say  it  is  not  so  much  the 
question  of  the  bonus  they  get  to-day,  but  the  region  that  produces  the  most 
beets;  that  is  where  they  want  to  put  the  factory.  We  had  another  illustration. 
Some  capitalists  desired  to  locate  a  factory  near  here,  and  went  to  Fredericksburg. 
They  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  information.  He  advised  them 
not  to  doit,  and  gave  them  the  reasons.  He  said,  it  is  true  you  can  grow  beets 
there — very  good  beets — but  I  will  show  you  in  beets  grown  in  that  lo<:ality  and 
800  miles  north,  from  the  same  seed,  a  difference  of  4  per  cent  in  the  sugar  con- 
tent. You  compete  with  a  difference  of  80  pounds  ])er  ton  in  the  yield  of  sugar 
betweenthese  beets  and  those  beets;  you  can  not  do  it.  If  you  were  the  only  fac- 
tory in  the  world  you  could  make  all  the  money  and  make  sugar  out  of  beets  at 
Fredericksburg,  but  people  farther  north  make'80  pounds  per  ton  more  sugar  than 
you  do  at  the  same  expense  and  of  course  can  undersell  you  in  any  market  in  the 
world,  and  you  had  better  keep  out  of  it.  That  is  w^here  the  practical  part  of 
such  investigation  comes  in — pointing  the  investor  to  where  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions are  favorable  and  warning  him  from  regions  unfavorable. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  ingredients  of  the  soil  are  most  conducive 
to  beets?— A.  Any  soil  that  contains  the  ordinary  elements  of  plant  lood,  of  a 
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X)OwerfTil  nature,  is  satisfactory  for  beets.  It  is  more  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  than  the  chemical  composition  that  yon  must  consider  in  beet  growth. 
A  beet  must  have  room  to  go  straight  down  at  least  16  or  18  inches  in  the  soil. 
If  it  strikes  hard  pan  it  will  be  deflected  and  the  tap  root  will  turn  out,  and  other 
tap  roots  will  be  produced  and  the  beet  will  be  stunted  and  ruined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  the  shape  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sugar  con- 
tents?— ^A.  Yes;  and  you  will  find  conical  beets,  regular  in  shape,  smooth  in  sur- 
face, with  a  single  tap  root,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  richest,  and 
most  convenient  for  handling;  so  the  soil  must  be  a  i)ervious  one,  and  for  that 
reason  a  stiff  clay  is  not  good  for  beets  unless  it  is  very  heavily  limed.  Of 
course  you  all  understand  that  where  you  have  a  stiff  soil,  a  very  stiff  soil,  a 
liberal  application  of  lime  will  fl(X!Culate  it  so  as  to  make  it  i)ervious  and  easily 
penetrated  by  all  roots  of  growing  plants,  but  unless  you  have  such  treatment 
you  want  soil  which  is  pervious.  The  soil  of  Michigan  is  very  well  suited  to  beet 
culture  on  account  of  its  sand.  It  is  a  sandy  loam  that  does  not  bake  with  rain 
as  clay  would,  and  so  for  that  reason  thp  beets  have  excellent  physical  conditions. 
Southern  California  is  the  same.  It  is  mostly  deposit  soil  in  tnese  valleys,  which 
is  not  a  clay  soil  and  does  not  bake,  but  remains  open  and  pervious.  Stiff  clay 
soils  are  excellent,  but  better  for  cereals  that  feed  near  the  surface,  like  wheat 
and  indian  com;  but  if  they  are  used  for  lieets  they  must  be  well  subsoiled — in 
fact,  all  fields  planted  to  beets  must  be  subsoiled,  and  heavily  limed;  then  beets 
will  grow.  I  have  seen  very  fine  beets  in  Euroi)e  growing  on  veiy  heavy  clay 
soils,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  lime. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  an  infant  industry  in  this  country.  When 
we  consider  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  what  is  con- 
tributed by  the  beet,  it  is  not  a  very  large  quantity — enough  for  two  or  three 
breakfasts;  not  much  more.  We  use  in  this  country  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  a 
year,  and  we  produce  less  than  300,000  tons  of  all  kinds — some  years  a  little  more 
and  some  vears  a  little  less.  The  Louisiana  production,  as  you  know,  fluctuates 
very  greatly — ^probably  an  average  of  200,000  tons  in  periods  of  5  years — sometimes 
more  than  that,  sometimes  less — ^and  it  is  not  probable  that  Louisiana  will  ever 
produce  any  more  sugar  than  to-day.  It  is  not  far  enough  south  for  cane  sugar, 
and  it  is  entirely  too  far  south  for  beet  sugar.  You  all  know  the  vicissitudes 
which  the  Louisiana  cane  crop  has  undergone  the  last  few  years,  due  mostly  to 
freezing  weather.  The  temperature  has  been  down  to  as  low  as  13"  above  zero 
and  that  naturally  killed  practically  all  the  cane  in  the  State  a  year  ago  last  win- 
ter. The  last  year's  crop  was  a  very  small  one.  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  best 
rice-producing  States  in  the  world.  Rice  is  gaining  and  cane  is  losing.  In  50 
years  Louisiana  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  nce-producing  county  in  the 
world. 

We  need  not  expect  any  large  increase  in  our  cane-sugar  production.  It  is 
more  likely  to  begin  to  decrease  than  increase.  Our  production  in  Texas  does 
not  cut  any  great  figure,  although  Texas  has  produced  considerable  cane  sugar. 
Florida  is  likewise  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  cane-sugar  country  until  at  least 
the  swamp  lands  are  freed  of  water.  In  all  localities,  taking  all  this  into  consid- 
eration, I  doubt  if  we  have  on  an  average  over  300,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  in  our 
extreme  Southern  possessions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  frequently  do  they  plant  cane  in  Louisiana? — A. 
Practically  every  2  vears  now. 

Q.  How  frequently  in  Cuba?— A.  Once  in  15  years.  I  have  been  told  that  they 
frequently  have  fields  that  have  been  harvested  for  50  years,  but  about  once  in  15 
years  they  replant  there.  Now  we  are  consuming  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar.  Ten 
years  from  now  we  will  consume  3,000,000  tons.  Suppose  we  absorb  our  two 
so-called  tropical  possessions  and  bring  their  sugar  in  free?  Wo  would  not  by 
any  means  have  any  8,000,000  tons.  There  would  still  be  a  shortage  in  our  sugar 
supply,  and  it  would  take  years  to  reestablish  those  industries  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  to  anything  like  their  former  great  figure.  We  have  got  to  continue 
te  import  beet  sugar  from  Europe  or  extend  our  own  industry.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  for  50  years  to  come  we  will  need  in  this  country  from  500,000  to  1,500,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  annually,  and  we  have  got  to  buy  it  as  we  are  buying  it  now, 
or  have  got  to  make  it.  Well,  we  are  making  some,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
reliable  estimat-e  of  the  quantity.  This  census  will  give  us  the  facts,  because 
every  locality  where  beet  sugar  is  made  will  be  visited  by  an  expert  who  under- 
stands the  business  thoroughly,  and  as  census  agent  he  will  get  figures  from  all 
these  companies.  We  have  now  ^ot  what  they  tell  us,  and  we  have  no  law 
in  this  country  which  compels  a  business  man  to  tell  any  more  than  he  wants  to. 

Q.  Is  sugar  largely  used  m  the  preservation  of  our  fruits? — A.  Yes;  very  largely. 
That  use  is  one  of  tne  chief  items  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  England,  and 
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sugar  i8  used  mnch  more  extensively  there  than  here  in  preserving  jams,  mar- 
malades, etc. 

Q.  If  oiir  business  of  preserving  fruits,  jams,  and  marmalades  was  larg^lv 
increased,  it  would  call  for  a  larger  consumption  of  sugar? — ^A.  Very  mncn 
larger.  I  yrill  say  that  at  the  present  time  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  the  great- 
est in  England,  but  the  consumption  on  the  table  per  nead  is  far  greater  in  ttiis 
country  than  in  England.  A  great  deal  of  the  sugar  that  is  consumed  in  England 
is  used  for  preserving  purposes  and  the  preserved  products  are  largely  exported; 
it  is  not  so  generally  used  bv  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  the  raw  state?— A.  On  the  table  and  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. They  use  it  for  preserving,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Wo  are  using 
oetween  62  and  65  pounds  of  sugar  per  head  in  this  country;  in  England  they  are 
using  between  72  and  75;  some  say  as  high  as  SO^  but  it  is  a  little  more  than  it  is 
here. 

Q.  Is  beet  sugar  better  adapted  to  preserving  than  cane  suffar? — ^A.  No;  not  so 
weU.  I  think  the  great  use  for  cane  sug^r  in  the  future  wHl  be  in  that  industry, 
while  on  the  table  for  sweetening  coffee  and  ordinary  table  use  beet  sugar  will  be 
largely  employed.  Beet  sugar  must  be  absolutely  pure  before  it  can  be  used. 
Cane  sugar,  to  my  taste,  is  a  good  deal  better  in  its  raw  state  before  it  is  refined. 
I  do  not  Know  of  any  sugar  so  ^ood  as  the  old-fashioned  yellow  Louisiana  su^^ar, 
while  beet  sugar  in  that  condition  you  could  not  eat  at  all,  it  would  be  so  bitter. 
There  is  absolutel^r  i^o  difference  chemically  between  cane  and  beet  sugar,  and 
they  are  identical  in  every  way,  but  I  can  tell  beet  sugar  always  from  cane  sugar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  After  it  is  refined?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How?— A.  I  put  it  in  a  bottle  and  set  it  away  for  a  week,  then  open  the 
bottle  and  smell  of  it,  and  I  never  saw  beet  sugar  yet  that  I  could  not  tell  by  its 
unpleasant  odor.  You  dissolve  it  and  sweeten  with  it  and  you  can  not  tell  any 
difference  at  all .  Cane  sugar,  on  the  contrary ,  has  a  delightful  aromatic  odor.  6 
you  go  into  a  beet-sugar  factory,  you  will  think  you  are  in  a  soap  factory,  and  it  is  a 
soap  factory,  because  beet  sugar  contains  an  immense  amount  of  potash  and  con- 
tains also  some  fat,  and  the  odor  that  comes  from  it  is  a  bad  one  and  is  peculiar 
to  the  manufacture  of  soap.  You  go  into  a  cane-sugar  factory  and  you  tmnk  you 
are  in  a  garden  of  roses,  so  sweet  is  the  aroma,  and  so,  for  preserving^  and  things 
of  that  kind,  I  think  that  the  cane  sugar  is  to  be  preferred  for  sweetening.  I  de^ 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  to  distinguish  any  difference  in  the  two  pure  sugars 
in  sweetened  coffee  or  sweetened  cake.  In  no  way  is  the  taste  different  between 
refined  beet  sugar  and  refined  cane  sugar.    It  is  absolutely  the  same. 

1  have  here  a  list,  which  I  will  submit,  of  the  factories  in  the  United  States  which 
are  now  either  in  operation,  or  building  for  ox)eration  the  present  year.  They  are 
given  in  separate  lists,  those  already  built  and  in  operation,  and  those  building,  and 
also  a  list  of  those  which  have  been  proposed  or  talked  about.  Some  of  these  will 
materialize,  and  some  will  not,  but  it  will  all  be  information  which  you  can  make 
use  of. 

(The  list  referred  to  follows,  giving  name  and  location  of  each  factory  and 
capacity  in  tons  of  beets  per  day.) 

FACTORIES  OPERATING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   WITH   THEIR   PRESENT  CAPACITY. 

Tons. 

Alameda  Sugar  Company,  Alvarado,  Cal 800 

Spreckels  Sugar  Company,  Watsonville,  Cal.,  formerly  Western  Beet 

Sugar  Company _ 1,000 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  formerly  Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany, Chino,  Cal 750 

Los  Alamitos  Suffar  Company,  Los  Alamitos,  Cal _ 700 

California  Beet  Sugar  and  Refining  Company,  Crockett,  Cal.,  also  refines 

Hawaiian  sugar 500 

Oregon  Sugar  Company,  La  Grande,  Oreg._ 350 

Utah  Sugar  Company,  Lehi,  Utah : 

Main  Factory  at  Lehi 500  )  o-r. 

Slicing  station  at  Springville...    350  f ^^^ 

Ogden  Sugar  Company,  Ogden,  Utah.- 500 

Pecos  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Eddy,  N.  Mex_ 200 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Grana  Island,  Nebr.,  formerly  Oxnard 

Beet  Sugar  Company 350 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  formerly  Norfolk  Beet 

Sugar  Company _ 850 

Minnesota  Sugar  Company,  St.  Louis  Park,  Minn 400 

Michigan  Sugar  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich 850 
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Tona. 

First  New  York  Beet  Sngar  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y 200 

Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Ck>mpanv,  Binghamton,.N.  Y 850 

Spreckels  Sugar  Company,  Spreckels,  Cal _ 3,000 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Oxnard,  Cal.,  formerly  Pacific  Sugar 

Company _ 2,000 

Union  Sugar  Company,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. ._ 500 

Washington  State  Sugar  Company,  Spokane,  Wash 350 

Colorado  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company,  Grand  Junction,  Colo 350 

Standard  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Ames,  Nebr 500 

Illinois  Sugar  Company,  Pekin,  111 700 

Bay  City  Sugar  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich 600 

West  Bay  City  SuKir  Company,  West  Bay  City,  Mich 500 

Peninsular  Sugar  Company,  Cai-o,  Mich 600 

Detroit  Sugar  Company,  Rochester,  Mich _ .  500 

Alma  Sugar  Company,  Alma,  Mich 500 

Kalamazoo  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 500 

Wolverine  Sugar  Company,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 500 

Holland  Sugar  Company,  Holland,  Mich _ 350 

Total  capacity.. 19,100 

FACTORIES  BUILDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  factories  are  now  building  at  the  various  places  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  them  will  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1900.  One  or  two  will 
not  be  operated  until  1901 .  These  factories  are  being  constructed  by  the  following 
companies  at  the  following  places: 

Tons. 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo 1, 000 

National  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Sugar  City,  Colo 500 

Continental  Sugar  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio 400 

Empire  State  Sugar  Company,  Lyons,  N.  Y 500 

Utah  Sugat  Company,  Binghamton  Junction,  Utah,  (auxiliary  to  Lehi) . .        350 
Marine  Sugar  Company,  Marine  City,  Mich 350 

Total  cai)acity  new  factories _    3, 100 

PROPOSED  FACTORIES  THAT  WILL.  PROBABLY  BE   CONSTRUCTED. 

Under  this  head  I  will  call  attention  to  beet-sugar  companies  alreadv  organ- 
ized and  which  give  every  indication  at  this  time  of  constructing  their  factories 
ready  for  the  campaign  of  1900  or  1901. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, — Has  filed  its  articles 
of  incorporation.  Capital,  $450,000.  O.  M.  Oleson,  president;  W.  T.  Chantland, 
secretary.  Most  of  the  acreage  desired  by  the  factory  has  been  pledged  by  the 
farmers.  It  looks  very  probable  at  this  time  that  this  company  will  materialize 
as  an  active  sugar  producer. in  the  near  future. 

The  Storm  Lake  Beet  Sugar  Developing  Company,  Storm  Lake,  lotoa, — Has 
recently  closed  contracts  for  total  amount  of  acreage  necessarv  for  starting  a 
factory  at  that  place  to  participate  in  the  campaign  of  1901.  It  is  claimed  the 
factory  is  assured,  provided  sufficient  contracts  can  be  secured  to  grow  beets. 
These  contracts  are  now  all  si^ed,  and  I  supx)08e  that  Storm  Lake  will  be  the 
first  to  start  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Iowa. 

The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Dundee,  Mich.— Rave  decided 
to  build  a  factory  this  year  and  will  begin  early  in  the  fall  so  as  to  have  the  plant 
completed  by  July  1 ,  1901 .    They  wish  to  build  a  factory  of  750  tons  daily  capacity. 

Virginia  Beet  Suaar  Company,  Fredericksburg,  Va, — ^This  company  has  per- 
fected plans  for  building  a  factory  at  the  above  place,  either  to  commence  work 
in  the  campaign  of  1900  or  1901,  depending  upon  circumstances.  This  project  at 
this  time  seems  quite  probable. 

The  Northwest  Beet  Sugar  Company,  North  Judson,  Ind, — It  appears  that  a 
company  was  organized  to  operate  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  the  above  place  under 
the  name  of  the  New  England  Beet  Sugar  Company.  This  company  contracted 
for  about  6,000  acres  of  beets  to  be  grown  by  tne  farmers,  and  for  some  reason 
the  New  England  Company  could  not  perfect  its  plans  and  the  Northwest  Beet 
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Sugar  Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  contracts 
ancl  for  oi>eratlug  a  sugar  factory  at  the  above  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  there  many  being  ouilt  this  year? — A.  Thirty  facto- 
ries in  the  United  States  have  been  in  operation,  with  a  maximum  capacity  of 
10,100  tons  of  beets  per  day.  The  largest  of  those  which  I  have  told  you  is  one  at 
Salinas,  which  has  a  capacity  of  2,000  or  8,000  tons  per  day.  There  are  one  or  two 
of  a  capacity  of  1 ,000  tons,  but  most  of  them  range  about  500.  Some  fall  as  low  as 
300,  and  these  are  maximum  capacities,  remember.  That  is.  they  rarely  reach  it, 
because  it  is  seldom  that  you  get  a  full  24  hours'  uninterrupted  work  in  compli- 
cated macliinery  like  that  in  a  i>eet-sugar  factory,  and  there  is  always  some  delay 
with  it  of  some  Idnd;  so  you  can  count  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  capac- 
ity as  the  real  working  capacity;  therefore  our  factories  now  have  a  capacity  in 
actual  work  of  betwcn-n  12,000  and  15,000  tcms  of  beets  per  day,  but  we  do  not  make 
altogether  100,000  tons  of  beet  sugar.  Even  if  working  to  the  maximum  capacity 
of  those  factories  they  would  not  make  more  than  that.  The  probable  >ield  last 
year  was  about  (»5,(X>0  or  70,000  tons.  This  year,  with  the  new  factories  and  a 
favorable  crop,  the  yield  will  reach  pretty  close  to  100,000  tons.  You  see  what  a 
small  quantity  that  is  compan^d  with  the  total  consumption,  2.000.000  tons. 

The  beet  factory  employs  all  kinds  of  labor  from  the  commonest  to  the  most 
skilled,  so  from  that  point  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  as  is  done  in  Europe  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  DQet.  I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  with  machinery  in  this  country 
prac^tically  all  that  the  women  and  children  do  in  Europe  and  at  less  expense. 
There  are  some  operations  in  the  agriculture  of  the  beet  which  the  machinery  can 
not  attend  to.  There  is  one  at  least,  and  perhaps  only  one.  All  the  rest,  I  believe, 
will  eventually  be  accomplished  by  machinery,  but  the  thinning  of  the  beets  to 
get  a  proper  stand  in  the  row  must  he  done  by  an  intelligent  hand.  You  wiU 
rememljer  what  I  told  you  al)out  beets  growing  sometimes  with  three  or  four 
sprouts  from  a  single  seed.  Now,  you  must  leave  one  sprout  only  in  the  ground. 
If  you  take  hold  of  that  tuft  to  take  it  out,  you  will  pull  the  beet  out,  hence  you 
ha^'e  g(^t  to  take  it  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  hold  carefully  while  you 
det«ch  the  others.  No  machinery  can  do  that,  so  there  is  one  agrict^tural  opera- 
tion, thinning  of  the  beets,  that  must  always  be  done  by  hand,  1  believe.  But 
the  cultivation  and  harvesting,  and  even  topping  of  the  beets,  to  cut  off  the  leaves 
and  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  which  contains  the  largest  part  of  the  injurious 
salts — I  have  spoken  of  potash  salts — I  believe  all  can  be  accomplished  by  machin- 
ery. Hand  work  is  universal  in  Europe,  and  you  rarely  see  a  machine*  in  a  big 
field  hoeing  and  cultivating,  the  work  being  done  almost  entirely  by  hand  labor. 
In  this  country  it  is  just  the  opposite.  The  expensive  part  of  the  agriculture, 
how(*ver,  will  be  the  thinning,  and  that  we  must  count  upon  halving  done  by 
hand.  In  addition  to  the  field  work  you  have  the  skilled  laborer  of  the  factory, 
which  is  usually  the  field  hand  in  Europe,  who  becomes  the  factory  hand  doing 
day  labor  during  the  summer  and  skilled  labor  during  the  manufacturing  season. 
In  this  way  they  avoid  repetition  of  hands  and  give  employment  prac:tically  the 
vear  around,  because  manufacturing  operations  begin  in  the  autumn  in  Novem- 
ber, and  there  are  only  the  ])r()bable  months  of  January  and  February  and  part 
of  December  that  there  are  no  a^icultural  operations  going  on.  During  those 
months  the  factories  are  in  operation,  either  working  up  original  crops  or  elab- 
orating the  molasses,  so  the  beet  industry  vnll  give  employment  to  a  large  num- 
bi»r  of  people  practically  the  entire  year.  Thus  the  migratory  condition  of  labor 
which  attaches  so  often  to  agricultural  operations,  as  in  cereal  and  wheat  har- 
vests, is  avoided.  This  gives  a  stability  to  labor  which  is  very  desirable.  It 
gives  an  individual  interest  to  the  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory.  In  this 
way  a  better  morale  is  established  among  the  laborers,  a  more  efficient  corps  of 
labor  is  secured,  and  the  industry  tends  to  advance  socially  and  economically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  a  total  of  the  amount  of  labor  required 
to  supi)ly  this  country's  need  in  su^ar? — A.  Well,  you  can  base  it  on  the  factory 
say  of  500  tf>ns  capacity,  which  will  require  4,000  acres  of  beets  under  cultiva- 
tion and  8,000  in  other  crops  in  rotation— 12,000  acres.  It  will  require  a  corps  of 
about  120  efficient  laborers  the  year  round  to  conduct  that  business — I  mean  labor- 
ing men,  not  women  and  children— and  if  the  average  family  is  3  or  4  persons, 
that  is  probably  400  or  500;  so  a  beet-sugar  factory  supports  during  the  entire 
year  a  laboring  population  approximately  equal  to  the  number  of  tons  of  its 
daily  capacity.  Four  or  five  nundred  factories  of  500  tons  each  would  supply 
our  present  needs,  and  in  that  way  you  can  compute  the  number  of  laboring  men 
which  this  business  will  emi)loy.  This  does  not  include  the  men  who  ras&e  the 
ma(^hinery,  build  the  factories,  and  repair  them.  That  touches  other  branches 
of  industry— manufacturing  industry.    What  I  have  given  you  is  actual  labor 
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on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory:  and  this  labor,  as  I  told  yon,  in  Enrope  is  the 
very  best.  It  is  an  educating  business.  The  people  there  of  other  manufac- 
tories want  to  get  men  who  have  worked  in  the  Deet  factories;  want  to  get  them 
for  labor.  I  had  a  conversation  a  short  time  ago  with  a  German  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  Europe.  I  said,  *  *  You  must  be  oppressed  by  this  mil- 
itary law  which  requires  every  man  to  do  3  years'  service?  "  He  replied,  *'  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  salvation  of  the  country.  It  takes  the  young  men  who  do  not 
know  anything  and  makes  men  of  them;  teaches  them  to  be  men,  makes  them 
stand  straight,  makes  them  agile  and  (luick,  and  the  men  who  go  through  the 
military  service  are  the  men  we  want  in  our  factory.''  In  that  way  the  tendency 
is  to  build  up  an  educated  corps  of  laborers  through  the  military  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  isparticularly  the  case  of  (Germany?— A.  Germany; 
I  am  speaking  of  Germany.  Tneir  military  service  is  universal  education.  It  is 
not  a  hardship  and  a  curse.  I  had  considered  it  a  curse  to  the  coimtry,  but  after 
he  told  me,  and  after  I  investigated  the  matter  further,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  foreign  beet  sugar  were  imported  to  this  country  last 
year? — A.  I  have  not  the  statistics  for  the  last  year.  Year  before  last  it  was 
800,000  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  paid  on  that? — ^A.  It  amounts  to  about  1.8  cents  a  i)ound; 
that  is  what  usually  comes  in — about  1.8  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  of  beet 
sugar?— A.  That  year  about  50.000  or  60,000  tons. 

§.  But  the  industry  is  growing? — A.  Growing,  and  growing  in  a  healthy  way. 
It  is  not  increasing  rapidly,  but  has  a  healthy  growth,  which  is  much  better. 

Q.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  import  that  ciuantity  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States,  or  it  would  be  short  in  its  supply,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Can  not  get  it  any- 
where else.  There  is  no  question  that  we  needed  it,  and  we  bought  it.  Of  course, 
beet  sugar  comes  to  us  when  we  do  not  get  the  cane  sugar.  Our  natural  sugar 
supply  from  the  islands  was  exhausted,  we  used  to  get  a  million  tons  from  Cuba, 
and  after  the  rebellion  broke  out  there  and  until  the  Spanish  war  began,  we  got 
less  than  200,000  tons  from  Cuba.  Now,  it  is  growing  a  little,  but  if  everything 
was  established  to-day  in  a  most  prosperous  way,  it  would  be  5  or  6  years  before 
they  could  get  up. 

Q.  Don't  you  expect  them  to  get  back? — A.  Yes;  eventually  they  will  get  ahead. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  are  eating  more  sugar  and  using  more. 

Q.  You  tliink,  then,  the  increase  of  sugar  product  from  Cuba  will  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  German  sugar? — A.  Yes;  as  Cuban  comes  in,  German  will  stay  out. 

Q.  The  duty  is  the  same  on  cane  as  beet? — ^A.  On  the  beet  sugar  we  have  a 
countervailing  duty;  that  is,  countries  which  give  a  bounty  to  export,  we  increase 
the  duty  to  them  under  the  present  law,  and  as  Germany  gives  a  bounty  for 
export,  it  pays  us  a  slightly  higher  rate;  then  we  learn,  by  as  careful  investiga- 
tion as  we  can,  the  amount  of  the  exjwrt  bounty,  and  add  that  to  the  duty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
production  of  sugar  on  the  island  of  Cuba  with  respect  to  the  world's  consump- 
tion?— ^A.  I  have  looked  into  that  matter  quite  carefully.  Cuba  is  the  natural 
sugar-producing  country  of  the  world.  There  is  no  other  country  that  can  com- 
pare with  it.  Now,  I  have  never  been  in  Cuba  myself;  I  have  only  formed  my 
ideas  from  conversation  with  Cubans  and  with  people  who  have  been  there,  and 
from  reading  accounts;  but  my  impression  is,  based  upon  all  the  information  I 
can  collect,  that  Cuba  has  a  capacity?  or  will  have  a  capacity,  of  producing  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar  as  a  maximum  per  year,  but  to  do  that  those 
immense  forests  have  to  be  subjugated,  railroads  have  to  be  built,  marshes  have 
to  be  drained,  which  is  going  to  be  a  slow  process.  I  will  make  this  prophecy: 
If  Cuba  is  prosperous  and  has  a  stable  government,  in  50  years  she  win  produce 
3,000,000  tons  ol  sugar  per  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  has  been  the  maximum  production  there  in  the 

gast? — A.  About  1,000,000  tons,  rarely  gone  beyond  it;  but  in  50  years  tiie  United 
tates  will  eat  6,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  more,  so  we  will  have  the  same  relation 
to  consumption  and  supply  that  we  have  to-day,  and  the  same  necessity  for 
domestic  industry  that  we  have  to-day.  That  is  allowing  the  most  favorable 
extension  and  deveL^pment  of  the  tropical  regions.  There  is  one  peculiar  fact 
concerning  tropicaFl^^Jt  is  not  susceptible  to  scientific  improvement  as  the  beet 
is.  The  sugar  cane  tcToHjLis^what  nature  made  it,  and  you  can  not  make  it  any- 
thing else;  it  has  been  tried  ineffectually.  You  can  improve  it  a  little  by  selec- 
tion.   You  know,  in  planting  the  cane 

9-  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Plant  the  joints?— A.  Plant  the  joints.  It  is  produced  to 
a  limited  extent  from  seeds,  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  only  been  done  for 
a  few  years.    I  can  remember  when  it  was  boldly  asserted  by  botanists  that  cane 
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conld  not  be  produced  from  seeds,  but  to-day  we  have  growing  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  some  very  fine  varieties  of  sngar  cane  produced  from  the  seed,  and 
constantly  producing  others,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  them  for  commercial 
purposes.  When  they  produce  cane  from  the  seed  they  plant  that  cane  just  the 
same  as  old  cane.  Therefore,  the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  manner  that 
the  beet  has  been  improved  are  limited.  Now,  the  British  are  good  farmers,  bet- 
ter than  the  Spanish,  and  they  have  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  but  they 
never  have  been  able,  with  all  their  skill,  to  compete  with  Cuba  in  producing 
cane  sugar,  and  to-day  the  sugar  industry  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  bankrupt. 
You  have  doubtless  seen  the  West  India  Commission's  report.  The  commis- 
sioners came  through  here,  and  I  had  several  interviews  with  them  in  regard  to 
the  industry  down  there.  They  made  a  thorough  investigation,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  home  government  has  given  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  keep  the 
industry  from  oecoming  exterminated.  In  other  words,  science  with  the  sugar 
beet,  if  necessary,  can  destroy  the  natural  sugar  plant  in  the  Tropics.  For 
instance,  in  the  sugar-beet  industry  it  is  not  the  production  of  sugar  alone  that 
you  secure.  You  build  up  around  a  factory  a  vast  dairy  industry.  You  have 
your  pulps  and  other  refuse  and  leaves  to  feed  to  the  cattle,  and  it  makes  fine 
butter  and  milk.  You  can  not  do  that  with  the  refuse  of  sugar  cane.  Cattle  can 
not  live  in  the  Tropics;  you  can  not  establish  a  dairy  there,  and  it  is  sugar  and 
nothing  else,  and  you  all  know  the  ^reat  strength  of  the  agricultural  industry — 
that  it  is  varied,  not  confined  to  a  smgle  idea.  You  know  that  [speaking  to  Mr. 
Smyth] .  You  are  in  a  cotton  country.  You  know  if  you  have  cotton  alone  that 
you  have  a  hard  struggle.  You  have  got  to  deversif  y  agricultural  industries  even 
in  the  South.  A  single  agricultural  industry  does  not  stand  well  alone  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  universal  history  of  the  world  that  you  have  got  to  have  a 
prop  and  supxwrt  to  it.  Now,  beet  sugar  is  a  support.  It  is  held  by  all  other  allied 
industries  that  it  has  a  better  show  in  the  fight  than  even  the  cane  in  the  Tropics. 
Now,  I  have  said  that  Cuba  is  the  garden  of  the  cane;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  but  there  nature  has  prevented  any  great  expansion.  Practi- 
cally all  the  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  capable  uf  growing  sugar  is  under  culti- 
vation. It  does  beat  Cuba,  I  will  admit,  acre  for  acre.  It  is  most  conveniently 
E laced.  A  yield  of  14  tons  of  sugar,  not  of  cane,  has  been  obtained  in  the  Hawaiian 
elands.  14  tons  to  an  acre  of  land,  something  almost  incredible;  but  the  British, 
with  all  their  agricultural  skill,  with  their  fertile  soils — Barbados  and  British 
Guiana — ^their  sugar  industry  has  gone  to  the  wall  in  competition  with  the  beets 
of  Europe.  Now,  capital  can  stand  up  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for  a  time  at  least, 
but  it  may  be  in  the  future  these  countries  will  reach  their  limit  and  feel  the 
effect  of  this  competition.  Now,  we  want  to  be  in  it  in  this  country.  .  We  have 
a  marvelous  climate,  with  great  possibilities  of  development.  So  I  say  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration  as  investigators  of  these  great  industrial  problems. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaER. )  How  about  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  place  for  the  sugar 
industry? — A.  I  know  less  about  them  than  Cfuba. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  those  engaged  in  this  beet-sugar  industry  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  effect  of  their  being  included? — ^A.  Absolutely  none.  When  the 
Sjyanish  war  commenced  and  my  rriends  commenced  to  write  to  me  these  despair- 
ing letters  that  we  were  going  to  be  ruined  by  free  sugar,  I  never  for  a  moment 
had  any  fear.  If  we  to-day  were  to  admit  absolutely  free  from  duty  every  pound 
of  sugar  made  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  it  would  not  affect 
the  progress  of  our  sugar-beet  industry  in  this  country.  We  still  have  to  have 
this  deficit  in  sugar  supplied  from  some  place,  and  the  best  place  to  get  it  is  here, 
right  in  our  own  country. 

Q.  If  this  cane  sugar  from  Cuba  would  be  admitted  free,  would  not  the  price 
of  sugar  be  less  here,  necessitating  the  factories  running  at  a  less  profit  and  pos- 
sibly at  a  loss? — ^A.  Suppose  we  admit  free  of  duty  this  sugar.  We  would  still 
have  to  imxK)rt  sugar,  and  the  duties  on  sugar  would  probably  remain  the  same 
as  they  are.  That  would  tend  to  fix  the  price  of  sugar.  By  the  way,  it  is  not  an 
xmmixed  evil  to  have  a  low  price  on  an  agricultural  crop;  it  has  a  good  many 
good  points.  In  the  fii'st  place,  it  increases  consinnption  and  the  demand  for  the 
article,  and  that  tends  to  restore  the  price.  In  the  segoi^i  place,  it  teaches 
economy  in  the  manufacture  which  otherwise  would  nfirtier  have  been  taught. 
Louisiana  people,  if  you  had  told  them  two  or  three  y^ars  ago  that  they  would 
have  to  sell  their  sugar  at  2f  cents  a  pound,  they  would  have  held  up  their  hands 
in  horror;  but  they  are  doing  it  and  making  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Not  under  their  old  methods?— A,  No;  they  had  to 
change  their  agriculture  and  manufacture  and  it  has  been  to  their  benent.  They 
are  in  a  better  position  now  than  when  they  got  twice  the  price  for  their  product. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  not  tme  that  the  ^eat  production  in  Germany  has 
been  secured  only  by  bounties  being  paid? — A.  That  is  tme,  but  it  has  never  been 
paid  to  the  grower.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  or  misunderstand- 
ing in  that  respect  in  this  country.  The  bounty  is  paid  to  the  man  who  exports 
the  sugar.    The  grower  and  manufacturer,  unless  an  eipoTier,  get  nothing. 

Q.  I>oes  he  not  get  it  indirectly? — A.  He  may  indirectly,  but  the  man  who 
grows  the  sug[ar  has  to  pay  a  heavy  tax.  The  German  Gtovemment  collects  mora 
m  the  tax  on  its  beets  than  it  has  ever  paid  in  bounty. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  industry  is  taxed  more  than  other  forms  of  agriculture? — 
A.  The  average  tax  on  every  ton  of  beets  grown  in  Germany  was  until  recently 
nearly  $4,  revenue  tax.  A  corresponding  tax  is  now  levied  on  sugar  consumed 
within  the  Empire.  Every  factory  is  run  like  a  distillery.  A  Government  oflScer 
stands  at  the  scale  and  keeps  the  data  of  all  exported  su^r. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  sugar  can  be  manufactured  for  in  G^ermany  exclusive  of 
the  tax? — A.  I  should  say  ^  to  2|  cents  a  x)pund. 

Q.  I  judged  from  what  vou  have  said,  it  is  your  idea  it  can  be  produced  as 
cheaply  here? — ^A.  As  I  said,  perhaps  a  little  bit  more — ^i>erhaps  3  cents  a.  x)ound 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  which  should  obtain — that  is,  of  manufacture, 
location,  etc.  The  actual  cost  in  this  country  has  probably  been  more  than  that 
up  to  this  time,  because  a  great  many  unfavorable  conditions  have  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Gne  of  which  was,  I  supx)ose,  the  business  being  new  and 
having  to  be  learned  by  experience? — ^A.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  most  imxK)rtant 
one,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  the  sugar  as  it  comes  from  the  American  fac- 
tory require  refining? — A.  All  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  country,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  make  a  refined  sugar  directly,  so  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
refiners  at  all.  They  are  totally  indenendent  of  the  sugar  trust.  That  is  a  great 
advantage,  too,  because  they  can  sell  the  sugar  to  the  trade.  There  are  one  or  two 
controlled  by  Mr,  Spreckels  that  make  raw  sugar  and  send  it  to  his  refinery  in 
San  Francisco,  but  all  the  other  factories,  so  far  as  I  know,  make  a  refined  sugar 
and  sell  directly  to  the  trade. 

I  have  referred  so  often  to  the  (j^rman  beet-sugar  industry  that  it  seems  advisa- 
ble to  insert  in  the  testimony  a  brief  statistical  statement  showing  the  progress  of 
that  indnstry  in  the  G^erman  Empire  during  the  past  sixtv  years. 

The  following  tables  abridged  from  a  supplement  of  the  March,  1900,  number 
of  the  Zeitschnft  des  Vereins  fur  die  Rubenzucker-Industrie  des  Deutschen 
Eeichs,  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
Germany  during  the  past  sixty  years. 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  beets  grown  and  the  manufacturing  proc- 
esses is  also  apparent  from  Table  No.  1,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  beets 
yielded  but  5.88  per  cent  of  sugar  in  1840-41 ,  while  in  the  campaign  of  1898-99  the 
yield  was  13.37  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beets. 

The  development,  during  the  last  three  decades,  of  processes  of  recovering  sugar 
formerly  lost  in  the  molasses  has  contributed  considerably  to  this  increased  yield. 
Statistics  relative  to  the  utilization  of  molasses  in  (jl^rmany  are  given  in  Table 
No.  2. 

During  this  period  of  sixty  years  the  sugar  production  has  increased  from 
142,056  to  16,270,720  hundred-kilogram  units  (from  15,659  to  1,793,538  tons  of 
2,000  pounds) ,  while  the  imx)ortations  of  sugar  have  decreased  to  the  very  nominal 
amount  of  1,236  tons. 

At  the  same  time  the  Empire's  export  trade  in  sugar  has  increased  until  now 
more  than  one-half  the  entire  product  of  her  factories  is  sent  abroad.  The  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods  in  the  field  and  in  the  factor v  has  greatly  assisted  in 
attaining  this  result,  but  it  has  only  been  possible  with  the  aid  of  most  favorable 
revenue  and  tariff  laws,  the  nature  and  working  of  which  are  set  forth  in  Table 
No.  3.  A  very  high  tax  on  imx)orted  sugar  has  been  maintained  since  1840,  with 
a  differential  in  favor  of  the  (j^rman  refiners  until  1887.  An  export  bounty  also, 
with  a  differential  in  favor  of  German  refiners,  has  stimulated  production  for 
export.  From  1841  to  1892  an  internal-revenue  tax  was  levied  on  beets, used  for 
sugar  production.  Since  1889  this  has  been  replaced  by  a  corresponding  tax  on 
sugar  consumed  within  the  Empire.  The  e3q)ort  bounty  was  reduced  at  the  same 
time  the  manufacturers  were  relieved  of  the  tax  on  their  raw  material. 

.  Among  the  important  effects  of  this  system  of  sugar  laws,  there  must  be  men- 
tioned besides  the  stimulation  of  production,  the  depression  of  domestic  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  renners  of  sugar  in  England 
and  of  the  raw-sugar  producers  in  colonies  of  that  country.  Moreover,  the 
system  has  yielded  the  Goyemment  a  net  revenue  varying  from  0.31  to  1.99  marks 
per  capita  per  year. 
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Table  No.  1. — Statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  the  yield  and  working  of  the  beets^  and  the  wJiolesale  pric*i  of  stiffor 
in  the  manufacturing  years  1830-40  to  1898-99. 
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*100  kilograms  (  =  kp.)  are  equal  to  220.46  avoirdupois  ix>unds.  Therefore,  if  the  number 
expressing  the  quantities  stated  in  this  table  in  units  of  100  kg.  be  divided  by  10,  the  result 
will  be  in  terms  of  the  metric*  ton  of  1,000  kg.,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  1  long  ton 
(2,240  pounds). 

*100  kilo^ams  per  hectare  is  equivalent  to  220.46  avoirdupois  pounds  for  2.471  acres:  or, 
roughlv  estimated,  is  equivalent  to  100  pounds  per  acre.  For  example,  the  yield  for  1888-90  is 
stated  to  l>e  285  100-kg.  units  per  hectare.  This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  "285  hundred  pounds  or 
14.25  tons  per  acre.  The  accurately  calculated  equivalent  is  12.7  tons  per  acre.  This  more 
accurate  equivalent  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  100-kg.  units  by  0.0440,  L  e.,  100 
kg.  per  hectare  x  0,0446=  tons  per  acre. 

'The  German  mark  is  equivalent  to  2!3.8  cents.  One  mark  for  100  kg.  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  O.OURj  cents  per  i)ound,  or  to  $2.16  per  ton  (2,000  pounds).  One  mark  is  equivalent  to  lOU 
pfennigs. 

*  One  kilogram  ( =  kg. )  is  equivalent  to  2.2046  pounds.  The  quantities  g^iven  in  this  colonin  are 
equivalent  to  percentage  of  tne  weight  of  the  beets. 
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Table  No.  2.— Statistics  of  the  production,  importation,  utilization,  and  export 
of  molasses  for  Germany  during  the  twenty-nine  manufacturing  years  1871-72  to 
1898-99, 
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, 
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665,536 
622.690 
232,885 
181.470 
144,380 
228.647 
.     99,689 
66,336 
39,479 
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548,476 
408,160 
270,661 
265.668 
218.357 
192,135 
93.005 
32,  n3 

463,460 
438.017 
289.068 
263,075 
811.760 
285,680 
294.575 
247.549 
187.419 

91,346 
46,655 
42,075 
25.514 

1.104,814 

1891-92 

1,131.088 

18«W)8 

1,155,728 

1898-94 

1,432,961 

1894-95 

1.676,648 

1895-96 

1.951.205 

1896-97 

18,563 
16,500 
20,590 

2,325,734 

1897-98 

2,365,682 

189^-99 

2.266,428 

Year. 

Total  quan 
tity  or  mo- 
lasses used 
for  the  ex- 
traction of 
sugar. 

Quantity 

of  mo- 
lasses ex- 
ported. 

100  kg.* 

8,563 

84,588 

160,782 

651.206 

421,632 

638,734 

1,006,508 

612,844 

435,158 

400.113 

260,450 

65.768 

68,621 

Quantity 

of  mo- 
lasses used 
for  manu- 
facture of 
spirits. 

Total  of 
quantities 
or  molasses 
used  for 
manufac- 
ture of  sug- 
ar and 
spirits  and 
for  export. 

Quantity 

of  mo- 
lasses dis- 
posed of 
in  other 
ways. 

Mean 
price  per 
100  kg.  of 

1871-72        

100  kg.* 

100  kg.* 

KM)  kg.* 

100  kg.* 

Marks.* 
9.40 

1875-76 

861,295 
880,202 
289,486 
734,644 
949,236 
874,526 
837,442 
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445,896 
409,695 

5.00 
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4.48 

1802-98 

3.519,025 
8,023,977 
8.588,104 
8,509,662 
8,636,542 
8,324,625 

687.868 

713,987 

672.768 

1,261,964 

4.06 

1808-94 

1894-95 

2.12 
1.05 

1895-96 

2.12 

1806-97    

2.25 

1807-98 

8.80 
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4.85 

*  The  process  of  reboiling  and  recrystallizing  purified  beet  juice  leaves  a  by-product,  called 
molasses,  which  still  contains  approximately  50  per  cent  of  sugar,  but  from  which  practically  no 
sugar  can  be  separated  by  crystallization.  The  above  table  includes  statistics  for  five  of  the  more 
.  important  processes  that  are  used  for  the  recovery  of  sugar  from  molasses  in  Germany. 

In  the  09mo9i8  process  the  molasses  is  circulated  on  one  side  of  i)archmentized  paper,  while 
water  is  circulated  on  the  other  side.  The  salts,  which  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar 
in  the  molasses,  diffuse  through  the  paper  much  more  rapidly  than  the  sugar.  By  this  means 
the  molasses  is  sufficiently  purified  to  permit  the  extraction  of  more  sugar  by  reboiling  and 
crystallization.  This  process,  as  the  table  clearly  shows,  has  largely  been  displaced  by  later 
inventions. 

The  elutUmproceMs  depends  on  a  formation  of  a  compound  of  sugar  and  lime  known  as  calcium, 
or  lime  saccharate.  This  compound  is  treated  with  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The  alcohol 
washes  out  the  impurities  of  tne  molasses,  leaving  the  saccharate  in  a  comparatively  pure  state. 
The  purified  saccharate  is  then  suspended  m  water  or  in  beet  Juice  and  treated  with  carbonic  a<id 
gas.  by  which  it  is  decomposed,  uncombined  sugar  and  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  being  formed. 
The  mixture  is  then  passed  through  a  filter  press  which  retains  the  carlx>nate  of  lime.  The  clear 
filtrate  is  tfien  evaporated  for  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  which  is  dissolved  therein.  This 
process  is  likewise  falling  into  disuse. 

In  the  lime  saccharate  separation  process  saccharate  of  lime  is  formed  from  which  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  molasses  are  separated  oy  washing  with  water.  The  purified  saccharat«  is  decom- 
posed with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  tne  recovery  of  the  sugar  completed  as  in  the  preceding 
process. 

The  tftrontiiimtfoccAarateproceM  is  similar  to  the  one  last  described,  with  the  exception  that 
strontium  hycbrate  is  used  for  the  formation  of  the  saccharate  in  place  of  lime.  This  process 
has  largely  repla^d  other  processes  In  Germany. 

'  100  kilograms  ( »  kg. )  are  equivalent  to  220.46  avoirdupois  pounds.  Therefore,  if  the  numbers 
expressing  the  quantities  stated  in  this  table  in  units  of  100  Kg.  be  divided  by  10,  the  result  will 
be  in  terms  of  the  metric  ton  of  1,000  kg.,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  one  long  ton  (2,240 
pounds). 

'The  German  mark  (100  pfennigs)  is  equivalent  to  28.8  cents.  One  mark  per  100  kg.  is,  there- 
fore, equivalent  to  0.108  cent  per  pound,  or  to  $2.16  per  ton  (2,000  pounds). 
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(At  a  subeeqnent  meeting  of  the  commission,  Ma^  15,  IQOOLdnring  the  exami- 
nation of  Prof.  Robert  C.  Kedzie  on  the  same  subject,  Dr.  Wiley  was  recalled, 
and,  pursuant  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  was  interrogated  by  Dr.  Kedzie  touch- 
ing certain  features  of  the  latter 's  testimony,  and  answered  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Professor  Kedzie.)  I  desire  Dr.  Wiley  to  state  the  results  of  their  con- 
stant investigations  in  regard  to  the  Question  of  the  deductions  to  be  made  from 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  found  in  the  beets,  and  to  explain  how  he  arrives  at 
what  is  commonly  known,  technically  known,  as  marc,  and  the  importance  of 
this  as  related  to  the  sugar-beet  industry  as  between  the  farmer  and  tne  factor. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  usual  commercial  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  a  beet  is  an  indirect  one.  We  proceed  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  and 
speed  by  expressing  the  juice  from  the  beet,  and  determining  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  that  expressed  juice,  and  then  from  that  calculating  back  to  the  per  cent 
of  the  beet.  Now,  it  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  a  body  as  firm  as  a  beet  is 
almost  all  liquid.  What  is  not  liquid  is  solid  in  solution.  In  other  words,  a 
body  which  seems  so  firm  is  95  per  cent  liquid,  or  solid  in  solution,  and  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole  mass  is  really  solid  matter,  insoluble.  That  insoluble  matter  in 
technical  language  is  called  marc,  a  French  word  which  came  into  use  with  the 
French  method  of  analysis.  We  call  it  fiber  or  pith.  Now,  in  order  to  determine 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beet,  the  amount  of  marc  must  be  known,  otherwise 
we  would  not  be  able  to  compute  from  the  percentage  of  sugar  of  the  juice  the 
relation  which  that  percentage  bore  to  the  original  beet  before  the  juice  vfhs 
expressed.  Now,  you  can  easily  see,  if  95  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight  be  liquid 
or  solid  in  solution,  that  only  5  per  cent  insoluble  matter  would  remain;  therefore 
the  percentage  of  sugar  measured  in  the  juice  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  a 
factor,  point  95,  to  determine  the  amount  which  would  be  in  the  original  beet. 
For  example,  suppose  you  have  a  juice  which  polarizes  14  per  cent.  This  meas- 
ures the  amount  of  sugar  in  that  juice,  but  the  juice  represents  only  95  per  cent 
of  the  whole  weight;  tnerefore  you  have  to  use  that  factor  to  reduce  it  to  the 
original  weight.  The  beet  would  not  contain  as  much  sugar  itself  as  the  juice 
would,  because  the  beet  weighs  more  than  the  juice,  and  you  have  to  divide  the 
total  amount  of  sugar  by  the  whole  weight.  Now,  beets  are  sold  by  the  percentage 
of  sugar  which  they  contain.  It  is  important  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  manu- 
facturer, that  a  fair  method  of  computation  be  agreed  upon.  The  usual  custom 
has  been  to  use  the  factor  point  95,  assuming  the  beet  contained  5  per  cent  of 
insoluble  matter,  and  thus  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  have  be^  satisfied. 
That  has  been  the  rule  which  has  been  in  vogue  mostly  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
rule  we  have  had  in  our  own  investigations  at  the  Department,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  one,  but  of  course  there  are  variations  in  the  amount  of  marc  which  the  beet 
may  contain — ^if  it  is  grown  at  an  exceptionally  dry  time,  if  it  is  exceptionally 
ripe,  if  it  contains  a  second  growth,  or  if  it  suffers  any  accident  that  would  change 
it  from  its  normal  condition.  In  the  too  ripe  beet  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  marc  and  decrease  the  soluble  matters;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  mother 
Deet  grows  and  produces  its  seed,  almost  everything  left  is  insoluble;  the  juice  is 
all  gone.    That  is  an  extreme  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  in  making  this  showing  of 
marc  it  would  vary  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  for  pressing  out 
the  juice. — ^A.  No;  not  at  all.  We  do  not  express  all  the  juice;  dont  attempt  to. 
We  have  no  machine  that  will  do  that.  In  making  an  analysis  we  only  express 
a  portion  of  the  juice,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  juice  which  remains  has 
practically  the  same  composition  as  that  which  is  expressed.  An  ordinary  press 
wUl  not  take  out  more  than  50  or  60  per  cent  which  the  beet  contains.  That  is 
the  reason  the  press  can  not  be  used  in  commercial  operations  as  in  the  case  of 
sugar  cane.  A  good  strong  sugar  mill  prox>erl^  adiusted  will  take  oat  from  80  to 
82  per  cent  of  the  juice  which  the  cane  contains,  but  you  could  not  express  by 
any  kind  of  press  that  much  juice  out  of  the  beet. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Kedzie.)  Supposing  a  factory  assumes  a  factor  of  88  instead 
of  95,  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that?— A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  case  where 
a  load  of  beets  would  have  12  per  cent  marc;  good  for  the  companies,  but  an 
injustice  for  the  farmer. 

Q.  Established  for  the  whole?— A.  To  establish  a  factor  so  abnormal  and  applv 
it  to  a  normal  beet  is  unscientific  and  unjust.  The  principal  thing  is  to  establish 
a  factor  for  a  normal  beet,  and  then  if  there  are  abnormalities  they  must  suffer 
one  way  or  the  other,  because  you  can  not  have  a  different  standard.  You  must 
apply  what  would  be  a  fair  standard  to  a  normal  condition  of  affairs.  Now,  it  is 
stated  by  the  advocates  of  higher  marc  that  in  extracting  sugar  in  alcohol  it  is 
found  that  the  marc  sometimes  corresponds  to  a  marc  of  8, 10,  or  13 j>er  cent. 
That  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  question.    Alcohol  dissolves  sugar  with  great 
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difficulty,  and  the  stronger  the  alcohol  is  the  more  difficulty  there  is  in  dissolying 
the  sugar,  and  it  is  the  common  exx)erience  of  the  chemist  that  if  yon  use  alcohol 
for  extraction  yon  can,  if  you  continue  the  operation  long  enough,  extract  all 
sugar,  hut  in  the  ordinary  time,  when  such  extractions  should  continue  half  an 
hour  to  2  hours,  quite  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  sugar  will  not  be  extracted. 
Tbere  is  a  method,  however,  that  has  come  into  use  in  France  in  the  last  few 
years  and  which  seems  perfectly  fair  and  can  apply  to  all,  because  by  this  method 
they  determine  the  x>ercentage  of  sugar  in  the  pulp  of  the  beet  witnout  express- 
ing the  juice  by  means  of  what  is  called  aqueous  diffusion,  not  using  alcohol,  but 
XLSing  water.  The  truth  of  this  depends  on  the  fact  that  by  using  a  peculiar  form 
of  rasp  you  can  obtain  from  the  beet  an  impalpable  pulp;  that  is,  a  pulp  in  which 
the  beet  cells  containing  sugar  have  been  ruptured.  Then  when  you  mix  that 
^with  i^ater  the  sugar  content  passes  into  solution,  and  you  x>olarize  it  directly 
after  adding  clarirying  agents  and  filtering,  giving  a  i)erfectly  clear  solution. 
Snch  a  method  as  this  would  give  a  correct  percentage  of  sugar  in  every  case. 
That  method  has  in  the  last  10  years  come  into  very  general  use  commercially  in 
France,  and  if  the  friction  continues  in  this  country  between  the  factory  and 
farmer  I  would  strongly  advise  the  introduction  of  the  method  here.  That  would 
give  a  result  that  nobody  could  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  would  that  work,  practical?— A.  It  is  almost  as 
rapid  as  the  ordinary  method  of  expressing  the  juice.  We  have  not  used  it  in 
this  country,  because  the  uniform  custom  has  been  to  use  the  other  method.  We 
have  used  it  in  our  laboratory  to  determine  the  absolute  factor  95,  which  we  find 
on  the  average  is  a  correct  one,  but  in  certain  abnormally  favored  conditions  such 
as  exist  in  California,  and  such  as  existed  last  year  in  Michigan,  it  might  be  well, 
in  the  interest  of  harmony,  for  all  parties  to  adopt  this  method.  All  the  accounts 
for  Michigan  last  year  snow  they  nad  abnormal  conditions  there,  and  probably 
the  marc  was  in  many  cases  more  than  5  per  cent;  it  may  have  amounted  to  8  ];>er 
cent.  That  is  hardly  likely  even  in  abnormal  conditions,  unless  they  have  a  sec* 
end  growth,  and  so  the  factories  may  in  some  instances  have  had  a  just  ground 
for  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  marc  for  these  reasons;  but  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  apiuy  them  this  year,  perhaps,  where  beets  are  perfectly  normal.  Now, 
this  all  goes  to  show  that  the  actual  percentage  of  marc  for  the  normal  beet  is  a 
little  less  than  5  per  cent,  so  taking  this  5  x>er  cent  we  make  some  concession  to  the 
manufacturer  after  all,  and  the  farmer  is  in  favor  of  letting  it  go  at  that,  but  I 
certainly  would  protest  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  against  a  factor  as  high  as  8 
per  cent;  even  6  per  cent  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  little  bit  too  high.  Of  course 
It  is  only  a  small  increase,  and  I  believe  I  said  finally  of  Michi^n,  where  the 
manufacturers  were  contending  for  a  factor  of  7  per  cent  and  Dr.  Kedzie  and  his 
people  for  one  of  5  per  cent,  that  I  would  be  willing  to  make  a  compromise  and 
accept  6  "per  cent  to  settle  the  difficulty,  so  that  each  one  would  receive  a  little 
concession.  But  to  ma^e  it  14  per  cent  is  certainly— the  language  which  is  attri- 
buted to  me  here  would  not  be  too  strong,  to  characterize  that  as  robbery,  because 
such  a  condition  would  never  occur  except  in  very  exceptional  instances  in  a 
few  beets;  but  never  in  a  field  of  beets  that  have  grown  even  under  abnormal 
conditions. 

Another  point  which  Dr.  Kedzie  asked  me  to  say  something  about  is  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  the  friction  between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  by 
cooperation.  Of  course  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  farmer  are  iden- 
tical. What  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  the  other.  If  a  manufacturer  wishes  to 
in  any  way  get  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  he  is  cutting  his  own  throat,  and  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  get  the  best  of  the  manufacturer  is  defeating  his  own  inter- 
ests. Success  is  a  mutual  benefit  to  both.  That  is  where  higher  success  lies,  but 
suppose  they  can't  see  that.  These  things  will  all  adjust  themselves  in  the  course 
of  time,  however,  and  they  have  adjusted  themselves  in  Germany  largely  through 
cooperation.  Practically  about  one-half  of  the  beets  grown  in  Gtermany  belong 
to  the  farmers  who  have  shares  in  the  factories. 

The  most  complete  data  which  I  have  before  me  on  the  subject  relate  to  the 
"campaign"  year  1894-95,  and  they  were  collated  and  published  in  1896.  The 
area  under  cultivation  for  the  year  covered  by  the  data  was  1,090,801  acres,  or 
441,441  hectares.  The  yield  of  beets  was  32.9  tons  x)er  hectare,  or  18.8  tons  per 
^^Te,  Of  the  above  crop,  41.64  per  cent  were  grown  by  the  factories  and  58.36 
per  cent  were  bought  by  the  factories.  This  percentage  varies  shghtly  from  year 
to  year,  but  represents  upon  the  whole  very  closely  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
cooperative  beet  growth  as  compared  with  the  total  magnitude  of  the  industry  in 
vxennany. 

It  is  evident  that  if  such  a  system  of  cooperation  could  be  established  in  our 
own  country  it  would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  and  to  the 
^Actories  as  well,  inasmuch  as  the  former  would  be  factory  owners. 
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I  believe  that  is  the  best  solntion  of  this  whole  difiScnlty.  It  is  a  little  hard  OD 
people  who  are  not  in  the  cooperation — farmers,  for  instance — ^becanse  there  is  a 
mutual  understanding  in  the  cooperative  factories  that  the  price  paid  for  beets 
shall  be  very  low,  so  that  those  who  are  not  in  the  cooperation  get  sqpeeaed 
while  those  who  are  in  get  the  benefit.  For  this  reason  the  statistics  ror  the 
price  of  beets  in  cooperative  factories  in  Ghermany  are  imreliable,  because  all 
the  cooperative  factories  pay  less  for  beets  than  the  noncooperative  factories; 
but  still  coox>eration  makes  a  perfect  unity  of  feeling  between  the  grower  and 
manufacturer,  because  they  are  practicallv  the  same  person.  I  believe  in  the 
course  of  time  the  cooperative  factory  will  be  a  very  large  element  in  this  indus- 
try in  this  country.  However,  as  Dr.  Kedzie  says,  these  difficulties  will  adjust 
themselves.  Last  autumn  the  farmers  of  Michigan  were  up  in  arms  and  arwore 
they  would  not  grow  any  more  beets,  but  now  they  are  planting,  as  yon  see,  and 
getting  almost  their  full  complement  and  full  acreage.  The  farmers,  I  think, 
should  have  the  first  concession,  because  it  is  to  the  farmer  that  the  first  sacoeas 
must  be  looked  for.  Without  successful  agriculture  nothing  else  is  possible. 
The  best  appointed  factory,  best  managed  factory,  with  no  beets  will  make  no 
sugar,  while  the  poor  factory  with  plenty  of  beets  will  make  lots  of  sugar;  so 
first  of  all  the  a^culture  must  be  set  upon  its  feet  in  this  industry.  The  wise 
manufacturer  will  concede  to  the  farmer  a  little  more  than  may  be  just  in  order 
to  help  him  along  and  secure  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  a  proper  -way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  the  testimony  you  gave  us  yesterday  you  were  telling 
us  about  the  experiments,  as  I  understooa,  in  the  Agricultural  Department  here, 
in  testing  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  otner  beets;  and  you  stated  it  was  below  15 
per  cent,  one  class^  16  per  cent  another,  17  per  cent  another,  and  18  per  cent  another. 
I  want  to  ask  for  information,  Does  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  Met  increase  with 
the  increased  x>ercentage?  In  other  words,  a  beet  that  contains  18  per  cent  has  a 
good  deal  more  sugar  than  one  that  contains  16  per  cent? — A.  It  has  40  pounds  per 
ton  more.  Each  per  cent  of  increase  in  sugar  amounts  to  20  pounds  to  the  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  of  beets. 

Q.  It  is  all  taken  to  make  the  analysis?— A.  Yes;  when  we  speak  of  16  per 
cent,  we  mean  16  pounds  in  the  hundreid. 

Q.  Shows  an  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar? — ^A.  That  is  320  pounds 
in  the  ton  as  the  actual  weight  of  the  sugar.  When  we  state  the  per  cent  we 
refer  to  100  pounds  of  raw  material. 

Q.  That  is  the  point,  whether  the  percentage  is  based  on  the  single  beet?— A. 
On  one>hundredweight  of  beets. 

Q.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  beets  containing  18  per  cent  than  16  per  cent?— A. 
Just  the  same,  exactly. 

Q.  The  same  amount  of  fertilizer  per  acre?— A.  You  may  have  to  use  a  little 
more  fertilizer  to  make  a  little  more  intensive  culture. 

Q.  It  pays  the  farmer,  however,  to  try  to  get  the  largest  percentage  in  the 
beets?--A.  Yes,  it  does  pay  the  farmer,  and  it  certainly  pays  the  manufacturer, 
because  every  additional  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  means  a  clear  yield  of 
20  pounds  more  sugar  per  ton,  because  the  amount  of  waste  in  the  manufacture 
is  just  the  same.  In  fact,  you  waste  more  in  the  lower  percentage,  because  the 
character  of  the  juice  deteriorates;  you  get  a  less  percentage  of  sugar  propor- 
tionately; so  to  the  manufacturer  the  high  percentage  of  sugar  is  even  more 
imx>ortant  than  to  the  farmer. 

Q.  Now,  does  the  farmer  get  that  advantage  of  that  increased  value  of  beets 
when  it  contains  a  high  degi'ee  of  sugar? — ^A.  Yes;  he  gets  more  for  it;  say  12per 
cent  is  the  basic  price;  each  additional  per  cent  of  sugar,  so  much  increase.  That 
is  the  general  form  of  the  contract  throughout  this  country.  The  farmer  has  a 
direct  mterest  in  ^wing  beets  with  a  high  per  cent  of  sugar.  That  is  secured 
largely  by  using  high-grade  seeds  and  by  planting  very  thick  so  as  to  prevent  the 
beets  from  growing  more  than  a  pound  in  weight.  In  this  way  you  will  get  the 
highest  percentage  of  sufl»r. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqeb.)  That  custom  in  doing  more  for  a  higher  grade  of  beets  is 
practiced  in  Europe  as  well,  is  it  not? — A.  In  most  parts  of  Eurox>e.  In  France  they 
buy  beets  simply  on  flat  prices  per  ton,  knowing  about  what  they  will  be  from  year 
to  year,  but  wherever  that  has  been  practiced,  the  tendency  has  always  been  to 
have  a  low  degree  of  beets.  It  is  only  where  beets  are  paid  for  by  the  cmantity 
of  sufipr  they  contain  that  the  higher  results  have  been  secured.  I  will  state 
here  Sie  average  yield  of  beets  per  acre  in  Germany  is  about  18  tons,  based  upon 
a  long  series  of  years.  In  France  it  is  a  little  over  11  tons  an  acre,  in  Austria 
about  lOi  tons,  and  in  Russia  it  is  less. 

Q.  In  this  country?— A.  This  country  nobody  knows,  but  I  imagine  if  you  take 
all  the  fields  planted  to  beets  since  the  industry  started,  that  the  average  yield 
would  not  be  5  tons  to  the  acre* 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  do  yon  think  it  will  be  when  beets  are  properly 
cnltivated? — ^A.  I  think  we  will  do  as  well  as  Germany.  But  it  will  be  many 
years  before  we  do  have  an  avera^^e  yield  of  that  kind.  I  have  visited  hundreds 
of  beet  fields  myself,  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  poor  ones. 
I  saw  thousands  of  acres  in  California  last  year  that  would  not  yield  a  ton  to  the 
acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  That  was  practically  a  failure  of  the  crop,  was  it  not?— 
A.  Absolute  failure,  you  might  say.  Now  and  then  you  would  run  across  a  field 
of  20  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Towhat  do  you  attribute  that  condition  there?— A.  Some- 
times it  is  a  natural  condition  of  drought,  but  more  often  where  it  is  not  that  it 
is  carelessness  in  culture.    Two  years  ago  one  of  the  land  agents  of  a  western 
railroad  in  Minnesota  applied  to  the  Department  for  a  large  quantity  of  seeds, 
which  he  was  soin^  to  nave  grown  along  the  lines  of  his  railroad — and  hmds 
which  are  well  smted  to  grow  beets,  too,  both  by  location  and  fertility.    In 
July  of  that  year,  at  his  request,  I  went  with  him  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  see 
the  result.     We  spent  a  whole  day  hunting  for  beets  in  the  grass  as  high  as  this 
table.     We  found  only  one  plot  out  of  fifty  we  visited  where  any  attempt  had 
been  made  to  cultivate  the  b^ts  at  all.    I  have  no  doubt  you  can  corroborate  these 
observations  in  a  great  many  localities.    In  that  one  field  we  found  beets,  splendid 
beets,  and  the  others  were  absolutely  neglected,  and  that  has  been  the  history  of 
beet  culture  on  a  lar^e  scale.    That  is  an  extreme  case  of  neglect — in  the  first 
place,  ignorance.    It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  even  an  intelligent  man,  if  he  has 
never  seen  beets  grown,  to  prepare  the  soil  and  cultivate  the  beets  correctly. 
Now,  I  went  out  the  other  day  to  plant  beets  on  the  Department  beet  farm — 2 
acres.    Well,  I  never  had  set  a  beet  drill.    I  did  not  know  how  to  set  a  drill  to 
sow  20  x)Ounds  of  beet  seed  to  the  acre.    I  got  a  hard  place  in  the  road  where 
the  beets  would  not  go  in  the  ground,  and  I  measured  a  distance — I  knew  the 
number  of  seeds  in  a  pound— and  I  ran  that  drill  until  I  got,  by  counting  the 
seeds,  the  rate  at  which  20  pounds  would  be  planted  to  the  acre.    It  took  me  an 
hour  to  find  out  how  to  set  the  drill  to  drop  these  seeds.    Now,  suppose  a 
farmer  never  made  a  calculation  of  that  kind.    How  is  he  goin^  to  ^et  the  right 
amount  of  seeds  to  the  acre?    He  probabljr  would  not  hit  it  one  time  m  fifty.    He 
might  have  a  few  b^ts  5  ]^unds  in  weight,  having  8  or  10  per  cent  in  sugar, 
instead  of  growing  1  pound  m  weight  with  15  per  cent.    So  these  things  have  to 
be  learned.    The  chief  misfortune  of  our  beet  culture  in  this  country  has  been 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  grower;  and  sometimes  with  knowledge 
comes  the  lack  of  willingness  to  bend  your  back  and  crook  your  knees  to  give 
the  beet  the  proper  form  of  culture;  but  these  things  will  come  with  time,  and 
of  course  the  yield  per  acre  will  greatly  increase,  until  we  reach  a  fair  yield.    I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  fortunate  for  American  farmers  if  they  can  begin  at 
10  tons  per  acre  over  the  cotmtry;  and  if  they  can  do  so  there  would  be  no  more 
kicking  on  poor  results  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  if  they  got  that  much,  even. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  IS,  1900, 
TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  FSAITK  H.  HITCHCOCK, 

Chief  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Marketa,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  commission  met  at  10.85  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  chief  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Mar- 
kets, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
*»ing  duly  sworn,  tesmfied  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  You  may  state  your  name,  your  address,  and  your 
<>ccupation.— A.  My  name  is  Frank  H.  Hitchcock;  my  occupation  is  that  of  chief 
?^  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  that 
18  also  my  address. 

Q.  ,How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture?— 
A.  Since  the  autumn  of  1891. 

Q.  And  all  that  time  in  this  bureau?-— A.  No.  I  went  into  the  Department  as  a 
biologist,  passmg  the  civil-service  examination.  I  served  in  the  biological  work 
t^  1  year  and  then  took  up  the  statistical  work.  I  worked  in  the  statistical 
opreau  until  about  5  years  ago,  when  I  was  transferred  to  the  Section  of  For- 
^i^Markets  soon  after  its  inception.  My  work  has  therefore  been  statistical  for 
about  8  years. 
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Q.  Yonr  examination  has  been  exclnmvely  in  the  line  of  the  extension  of  foicip 
markets  for  agricnltnral  products? — ^A.  Tes;  since  I  have  been  connected  wiyiBT 
present  office. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  had  for  procuring  your  information  in  regard  totbe 
expansion  of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products?— A.  We  have  b»d,fir^ 
of  all,  the  published  information  that  is  issued  by  the  various  foreign  gom- 
ments.  We  depend  upon  the  official  reports,  as  far  as  ix)68ible,  for  our  mfontt- 
tion,  especiallv  for  our  statistical  information.  We  have  also  had  the  cocviat- 
lion  of  the  United  States  consular  service  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Stitt 
Department.  The  consuls  have  furnished  us  with  reports  on  stated  tomes.  ^ 
inquiries  lK»ing  transmitted  to  them  through  the  DeiMrtment  of  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have  had  some  assistance  from  employees  of  our  own  Departmol 
abroad.  There  have  been  several  special  agents  (so  called)  employed  to  stndr 
agricultural  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  and  they  have  reported  to  theDepnv 
ment.  For  information  on  the  subject  of  our  own  export  trade  we  are  of  coone 
dependent  very  largely  upon  the  reports  of  our  customs  officials  as  publiBhedtf 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  will,  in  your  own  way,  the  past  conditions  of  the  for 
eign  markets  for  agricultural  products,  the  present  conditions,  and  the  hopaf* 
the  future. — ^A.  The  extent  to  which  American  farmers  depend  upon  foreign  nw- 
kets  for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  products  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tbi: 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  1890  our  i^ricultural  exports  reached  in  value  closets 
the  enormous  sum  of  $800,000,000.  The  agricultural  exports  probably  compw 
about  25  i)er  cent  of  the  total  production  of  American  agriculture.  Withtii 
enormous  surplus  the  acquirement  and  maintenance  of  a  ready  foreign  niiAa 
is  of  the  greatest  imimrtuice  to  our  agricultural  interests.  In  order  to  F^^ 
the  glutting  of  the  home  market  we  must  ship  our  surplus  produce  to  fcn^ 
countries. 

During  the  last  40  or  50  years  our  agricultural  exports  have  increased  vid 
great  rapidity.  In  1860  their  value  was  about  $258,000,000;  in  1870  it  amonm 
to  $363,000,000;  in  1880  to  $693,000,000;  in  1890  to  $685,000,000;  and  in  18W  t» 
$793,000,000.  Comparing  1860  with  1899,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  tgatir 
a  period  of  about  40  years,  we  find  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent. 

Every  indication  iK)ints  to  the  probability  of  a  still  further  increase  in  o® 
agricultural  export  trade,  provided  proper  measures  are  taken  to  foeter  it  Mod- 
em transportation  facilities  are  revolutionizing  the  cLaracter  of  the  trade.  ^ 
introduction  of  cold  storage  and  of  refrigeration  service  on  railway  can  » 
steamships  is  making  it  possible  to  market  in  foreign  countries  across  the  » 

Sroducts  that  we  were  formerly  unable  to  exx>ort;  and  it  is  along  this  line » 
evelopment  that  the  increase  of  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  products  in  ^ 
future  may  be  chiefly  exjiected— in  the  exx)ortation  of  perishable  products,  8»A 
as  meats,  butter  and  cheese,  perishable  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

Thus  far  the  chief  example  of  trade  development  along  this  line  is  fonndii 
the  case  of  fresh  beef.  In  1880  our  exx>orts  of  fresh  beef  were  valued  at  »W 
$7,000,000.    Last  year,  1899,  they  were  valued  at  $34,000,000. 

Some  of  the  other  products  that  show  an  increased  exportation,  but  mainly  to 
other  reasons,  I  will  now  mention.  Com  is  a  notable  example.  In  l^^TOj 
exiKjrted  a  little  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  Indian  com.  Last  year  we  expert* 
nearly  $70,000,000  worth.  The  development  of  the  dairy  industrv  all  over  * 
world  and  the  discovery  in  foreign  coimtries  that  American  com  forms  a  chfltf 
and  desirable  feed  stuff  for  live  stock  have  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  off 
eimortation  of  that  grain. 

Another  conspicuous  example  of  increase  is  wheat  flour.  Gknng  back  to  IS9 
we  find  that  the  exports  of  wheat  flour  were  valued  at  about  $30,000,000.  I^ 
year,  1899,  they  were  valued  at  $73,000,000.  The  remarkable  develoi)ment  of  ti* 
milling  industries  in  this  country,  resulting  in  a  very  large  production  of  hi^ 
gjrade  flour  at  a  low  cost,  has  made  it  jwFsible  for  us  to  export  flour  in  ooi^j 
tion  with  other  producing  countries  and  gradually  to  get  the  trade.  Flour  alfe* 
one  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  increase  among  our  agricxQtural  exports. 

Another  case  of  development  in  the  agricultural  exx)ort  trade  is  that  of  ^ 
shipment  of  cattle.  In  1870  our  cattle  exports  amounted  in  value  to  less  tl* 
$500,000.  In  1899  they  amounted  to  over  $30,000,000.  This  trade  baa  been  gn^l 
aided,  of  course,  by  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  transportation^  the  impp^ 
ment  of  transportation  facilities,  the  shortening  of  the  time  in  which  live  est* 
can  be  transported,  not  only  across  the  continent  but  across  the  sea,  and  by  ^ 
measures  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  jirotect  ana  foster  ttt 
trade.  The  official  inspection  of  export  cattle,  guaranteeing  a  standard  is  csfi 
dition  and  quality,  has  greatly  benefited  the  export  trade.  I 
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Onr  exports  of  cured  meats  have  also  increased  to  a  noticeable  extent.  The  vari- 
08  pork  products,  in  particular,  have  presented  a  verv  marked  example  of 
icrease.  In  1870  we  exported  only  abont  $6,000,000  wortn  of  bacon  and  trams, 
rhile  in  1889  we  sent  abroad  over  |«0,000,000  worth.  Our  bacon  exports  for  1899 
rere  valued  at  |42,000,000,  and  our  ham  exports  at  $21,000,000. 
Similarly  the  exports  of  lard  have  grown  enormously  in  the  period  xmder  con- 
deration.  In  1870  we  exported  about  $6,000,000  worth  of  lard.  In  1899  we 
sported  $42,000,000  worth.  The  growth  of  the  packing  industry  in  the  United 
tates  and  the  improved  methods  of  packing  that  have  been  adopted  here  have 
^suited  in  a  great  development  of  this  export  trade. 

Another  agricultural  export  that  shows  a  very  large  growth  and  a  very  rapid 
De,  is  oil  cake  and  oU-cake  meal.  In  1870  we  exx)orted  about  $8,500,000  worth  of 
11  cake  and  oU-cake  meal.  Last  year  we  exported  $14,500,000  worth.  This  prod- 
ct  presents  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  exports  of  corn.  It  is  begin- 
ing  to  be  fed  very  largely  to  live  stock  abroad,  especially  in  dairying  countries, 
oreign  dairying  mterests  are  beginning  to  discover  its  utility  as  a  feed  and  are 
nporting  it  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities. 

Another  article  that  shows  a  rapidincrease  is  cotton-seed  oil.  In  1870  we  exported 
Qly  about  $15,000  worth  of  this  product.  In  1899  we  sent  abroad  about  $12,000,000 
'orth. 

Oleo  oil,  a  product  that  has  come  to  the  front  somewhat  recently,  affords  another 
istance  of  growing  export  trade.  In  1870  no  exports  were  recorded.  In  1880 
bout  $2,000,000  worth  went  to  foreign  markets,  and  in  1899  over  $9,000,000  worth. 
>leo  oil  is  sent  abroad  to  countries  that  manufacture  oleomargarine;  it  is  sent 
broad  in  the  crude  form  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  butter. 
Still  another  item  is  fruits.  Our  export  trade  in  fruits  has  increased  with  con- 
derable  rapidity  during  these  years.  In  1870  we  shipped  to  foreign  countries 
bout  $500,000  worth,  whereas  in  1899  we  exported  nearly  $8,000,000  worth. 
The  leading  articles  just  enumerated  are  the  ones  that  have  contributed  most 
>  the  general  increase  I  spoke  of  as  having  occurred  in  our  agricultural  export 
*ade 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Why  is  it  you  take  a  period  of  80  years,  1870  to  1900?— 
..  One  reason  is  that  the  statistics  prior  to  1870  are  not  in  such  satisfactory  shape, 
have  here  the  figures  for  each  decennial  period  from  1870  down  to  1899. 
Q.  Is  there  a  falling  off  in  the  different  periods  between  1870  and  1900?— A. 
here  is  a  fluctuation  in  some  cases,  a  falling  off  followecl  by  a  recovery. 
Q.  And  then  a  rise  again  in  the  last  two  or  three  years?— A.  A  rise  occurred  in 
lany  cases  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  I  would  rather  like  to  hear  the  destinations  of  these  agricultural  products  if 
ya  can  give  them  just  as  well  as  not. — A.  As  regards  the  distribution  of  our 
Sricultural  exports  in  general,  I  will  say  that  the  United  Kingdom  is,  of  course, 
ir  most  imi)ortant  market.  We  send  over  one-half  of  all  our  agricultural  exports 
)  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  the  products  exported 
iring  the  5  years  1894-1898,  measured  in  value,  about  55  per  cent  went  to  the 
nited  Kingoom.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  exports  for  the  same  x>eriod  went  to 
ermany;  to  France,  6.6  per  cent;  to  the  Netherlands,  4.8  per  cent;  to  Bel^um. 
6  "per  cent.  These  5  countries  are  the  destinations  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
ir  European  trade,  and,  in  fact,  of  our  total  export  trade  in  agricultural  products. 
Q.  Why  do  you  select  the  period  of  1894  to  1898?— A.  The  reason  I  have  selected 
lat  period  in  this  testimony  is  because  I  have  published  a  report  upon  our  agri- 
iltural  export  trade  for  those  years,  from  which  I  am  able  to  quote.  The  report 
as  issued  some  little  time  ago,  and  so  it  does  not  include  1899.  Similar  statistics 
ivering  1899  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Q.  Do  these  percentages  materially  differ  as  regards  other  periods?— A.  Not 
aterially.  I  am  speakmg  now  in  reference  to  the  present  status  of  the  export 
ade,  and  it  is  fairer  to  take  a  period  of  several  years  and  give  the  average  tnan 
quote  any  single  year.  The  average  for  the  5  years  1894-1898  gives  a  fairly 
(curate  idea  of  tne  present  distribution  of  the  export  trade.  Of  our  ajmcultural 
:ports  for  that  period  about  88  per  cent  went  to  £urox>ean  countries.  That  shows 
)w  important  £urope  is  to  us  as  a  market. 

Q.  You  figure  with  that,  of  course,  the  export  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast?— A. 
lie  entire  agricultural  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  the  period  from  1894  to  1898  there  has  been  an  increased 
ade  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Asiatic  countries? — A.  There  has  been  a  marked 
crease  during  that  period.  The  total  value  of  our  agricultural  exports  to  Asia 
creased  from  less  tiian  $4,000,000  in  1894  to  nearly  $15,000,000  in  1898.  The 
jicnltnral  exports  to  Oceania,  which  are  stated  separately,  increased  in  the 
me  period  from  less  than  $2,000,000  to  $8,600,000— quite  a  material  increase. 
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Q.  Yonrexaminatioiihas  been  exclnsiyelyiii  the  line  of  the  extension  of  foreign 
markets  for  agricnltural  xnrodncts? — ^A.  Yes;  since  I  have  been  connected  with  my 
present  office. 

Q.  What  means  have  yon  had  for  procuring  yonr  information  in  T^;ard  to  the 
expansion  of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products? — A.  We  have  had,  fint 
of  all,  the  published  information  that  is  issued  by  the  various  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  dex)end  upon  the  official  reports,  as  far  as  x>08sible,  for  our  informa- 
tion, especially  for  our  statistical  information.  We  have  also  had  the  ccxrpera- 
tion  of  the  United  States  consular  service  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State 
Department.  The  consuls  have  furnished  us  with  reports  on  stated  topics,  the 
inquiries  being  transmitted  to  them  through  the  Dex>artment  of  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have  had  some  assistance  from  employees  of  our  own  Department 
abroad.  There  have  been  several  si)ecial  agents  (so  called)  employed  to  study 
agricultural  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  and  they  have  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment. For  information  on  the  subject  of  our  own  export  trade  we  are  of  course 
dependent  very  largely  ux>on  the  reports  of  our  customs  officials  as  published  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  will,  in  your  own  way,  the  past  conditions  of  the  for- 
eign markets  for  agricultural  products,  the  present  conditions,  and  the  hopes  for 
the  future. — ^A.  The  extent  to  which  American  farmers  dex>end  upon  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  products  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  1899  our  agricultural  exports  reached  in  value  close  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  $800,000,000.  The  agricultural  exports  probably  comprise 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  American  agriculture.  With  this 
enormous  surplus  the  acquirement  and  maintenance  of  a  ready  foreign  market 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  agricultural  interests.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  glutting  of  the  home  market  we  must  ship  our  surplus  produce  to  foreign 
countries. 

During  the  last  40  or  50  years  our  agricultural  exports  have  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  In  1860  their  value  was  about  $258,000,000;  in  1870  it  amounted 
to  $363,000,000;  in  1880  to  $693,000,000;  in  1890  to  $635,000,000;  and  in  1899  to 
$793,000,000.  Comparing  1860  with  1899,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  figures, 
a  period  of  about  40  years,  we  find  an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  probability  of  a  still  further  increase  in  our 
agricultural  export  trade,  provided  proper  measures  are  taken  to  foster  it.  Mod- 
em transportation  facilities  are  revolutionizing  the  cLaracter  of  the  trade.  The 
introduction  of  cold  storage  and  of  refrigeration  service  on  railway  cars  and 
steamships  is  making  it  possible  to  market  in  foreign  countries  across  the  sea 

Sroducts  that  we  were  formerly  unable  to  export;  and  it  is  along  this  line  of 
evelopment  that  the  increase  of  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  products  in  the 
future  may  be  chiefly  expected — ^in  the  exportation  of  x)erishable  products,  such 
as  meats,  butter  and  cheese,  perishable  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

Thus  far  the  chief  example  of  trade  development  along  this  line  is  found  in 
the  case  of  fresh  beef.  In  1880  our  exx)orts  of  fresh  beef  were  valued  at  about 
$7,000,000.    Last  year,  1899,  they  were  valued  at  $34,000,000. 

Some  of  the  other  products  that  show  an  increased  en>ortation,  but  mainly  for 
other  reasons,  I  will  now  mention.  Com  is  a  notable  example.  In  1870  we 
exi)orted  a  little  over  $1 ,000,000  worth  of  Indian  com.  Last  year  we  exported 
nearly  $70,000,000  worth.  The  development  of  the  dairy  industry  all  over  the 
world  and  the  discovery  in  foreign  countries  that  American  com  forms  a  cheap 
and  desirable  feed  stun  for  live  stock  have  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  onr 
exportation  of  that  grain. 

Another  conspicuous  example  of  increase  is  wheat  flour.  Gk)ing  back  to  1870 
we  find  that  the  exx>orts  of  wheat  flour  were  valued  at  about  ^,000,000.  Last 
year,  1899,  they  were  valued  at  $78,000,000.  The  remarkable  de^relopment  of  the 
milling  industries  in  this  country,  resulting:  in  a  vory  large  production  of  high- 
gjrade  flour  at  a  low  cost,  has  made  it  pofsible  for  us  to  export  flour  in  co]m>eti- 
tion  with  other  producing  countries  and  gradually  to  get  the  trade.  Flour  aTOrds 
one  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  increase  among  our  agricultural  exports. 

Another  case  of  development  in  the  agricultural  export  trade  is  that  of  the 
shipment  of  cattle.  In  1870  our  cattle  exports  amounted  in  value  to  less  than 
$500,000.  In  1899  they  amounted  to  over  $30,000,000.  This  trade  has  been  greatly 
aided,  of  course,  by  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  transportation^  the  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities,  the  shortening  of  the  time  in  which  live  cattle 
can  be  transported,  not  only  across  the  continent  but  across  the  sea,  and  by  the 
measures  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  protect  and  foster  the 
trade.  The  official  inspection  of  export  cattle,  guaranteemg  a  standard  in  con- 
dition and  quality,  has  greatly  benefited  the  export  trade. 
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Onr  exports  of  cured  meats  have  also  Increased  to  a  noticeable  extent.  The  vari- 
ons  -pcfrk  prodncts,  in  particnlar,  have  presented  a  verv  marked  example  of 
increase.  In  1870  we  exx)orted  only  abont  $6,000,000  worui  of  bacon  and  hams, 
while  in  1889  we  sent  abroad  over  |»0,000,000  worth.  Onr  bacon  exports  for  1899 
were  vcdned  at  $42,000,000,  and  onr  ham  exports  at  $21,000,000. 

Similarly  the  exports  of  lard  have  grown  enormously  in  the  period  xmder  con- 
sideration. In  1870  we  exported  abont  $6,000,000  worth  of  lard.  In  1899  we 
exported  $42,000,000  worth.  The  growth  of  the  packing  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  the  improved  methods  of  packing  that  have  been  adopted  here  have 
resulted  in  a  great  development  of  this  export  trade. 

Another  agricultural  export  that  shows  a  very  large  growth  and  a  very  rapid 
one,  is  oil  cskke  and  oH-cake  meal.  In  1870  we  exx)orted  about  $8,500,000  worth  of 
oU  cake  and  oil-cake  meal.  Last  year  we  exported  $14,500,000  worth.  This  prod- 
uct presents  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  exports  of  com.  It  is  be^- 
ning  to  be  fed  very  largely  to  live  stock  abroad,  especially  in  dairying  countries. 
Foreign  dairying  mterests  are  beginning  to  discover  its  utility  as  a  feed  and  are 
importing  it  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities. 

Another  article  that  shows  a  rapidlncrease  is  cotton-seed  oil.  In  1870  we  exported 
only  about  $15,000  worth  of  this  product.  In  1899  we  sent  abroad  about  $12,000,000 
worth. 

Oleo  oil,  a  product  that  has  come  to  the  front  somewhat  recently,  affords  another 
instance  of  growing  export  trade.  In  1870  no  exports  were  recorded,  hi  1880 
about  $2,000,000  worth  went  to  foreign  markets,  and  in  1899  over  $9,000,000  worth. 
Oleo  oil  is  sent  abroad  to  countries  that  manufacture  oleomargarine;  it  is  sent 
abroad  in  the  crude  form  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  butter. 

Still  another  item  is  fruits.  Our  export  trade  in  fruits  has  increased  with  con- 
raderable  rapidity  during  these  years.  In  1870  we  shipped  to  foreign  countries 
about  $500,000  worth,  whereas  in  1899  we  exported  nearly  $8,000,000  worth. 

The  leading  articles  just  enumerated  are  the  ones  that  have  contributed  most 
to  the  general  increase  I  spoke  of  as  having  occurred  in  our  agricultural  export 
trade. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Why  is  it  you  take  a  period  of  80  years,  1870  to  1900?— 
A.  One  reason  is  that  the  statistics  prior  to  1870  are  not  in  such  satisfactory  shape. 
I  have  here  the  figures  for  each  decennial  period  from  1870  down  to  1899. 

Q.  Is  there  a  falling  off  in  the  different  periods  between  1870  and  1900? — ^A. 
There  is  a  fluctuation  in  some  cases,  a  falling  off  followed  by  a  recovery. 

Q.  And  then  a  rise  again  in  the  last  two  or  three  years?— A.  A  rise  occurred  in 
many  cases  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  I  would  rather  like  to  hear  the  destinations  of  these  agricultural  products  if 
you  can  give  them  just  as  well  as  not. — A.  As  regards  the  distribution  of  our 
agricultural  exports  in  general,  I  will  say  that  the  United  Kingdom  is,  of  course, 
our  most  important  market.  We  send  over  one-half  of  all  our  agricultural  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  the  products  exported 
during  the  5  years  1894-1898,  measured  in  value,  about  55  per  cent  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period  went  to 
Germany;  to  France,  6.6  per  cent;  to  the  Netherlands,  4.8  per  cent;  to  Bel^um. 
3.6  per  cent.  These  5  countries  are  the  destinations  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
onr  European  trade,  and,  in  fact,  of  our  total  export  trade  in  agricultural  products. 
Q.  Why  do  you  select  the  period  of  1894  to  1898?— A.  The  reason  I  have  selected 
that  period  in  this  testimony  is  because  I  have  published  a  report  upon  our  agri- 
cultural export  trade  for  those  years,  from  which  I  am  able  to  quote.  The  report 
was  issued  some  little  time  ago,  and  so  it  does  not  include  1899.  Similar  statistics 
covering  1899  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Q.  Do  these  percentages  materially  differ  as  regards  other  periods? — A.  Not 
inaterially.  I  am  speaking  now  in  reference  to  the  present  status  of  the  export 
jrade,  and  it  is  fairer  to  take  a  period  of  several  years  and  give  the  average  tnan 
to  quote  any  single  year.  The  average  for  the  6  years  1894-1898  gives  a  fairly 
^curate  idea  of  tne  present  distribution  of  the  export  trade.  Of  our  i^nicultural 
exports  for  that  period  about  88  per  cent  went  to  European  countries.  That  shows 
how  imjwrtant  Europe  is  to  us  as  a  market. 

-JjJ-  You  figure  with  that,  of  course,  the  export  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast?— A. 
ine  entire  agricultural  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  the  period  from  1894  to  1898  there  has  been  an  increased 
trade  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Asiatic  countries?— A.  There  has  been  a  marked 
^crease  during  that  period.  The  total  value  of  our  agricultural  exports  to  Asia 
increased  from  less  ttian  $4,000,000  in  1894  to  nearly  $15,000,000  in  1898.  The 
^Sncultural  exports  to  Oceania,  which  are  stated  sei>arately,  increased  in  the 
^^loe  period  from  less  than  $2,000,000  to  $8,500,00a-quite  a  material  increase. 
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The  increase  shown  by  the  Aiiiatic  and  Oceanian  trade  is  proportionately  very 
mnch  greater  than  the  increase  shown  in  any  other  direction.  It  is  about  the 
most  interesting  featnre  of  onr  recent  foreign-trade  development. 

Q.  What  are  the  branches  of  our  trade  that  are  increas]ng  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  from  the  Pacific  coast? — ^A,  As  regards  the  agricnltoral  exx)ortB,  the 
chief  articles  are  cotton  and  wheat  flour.  I  will  quote  from  one  of  my  reports 
statistics  to  show  how  the  eacport  trade  in  cotton  has  developed.  Our  totsd  exports 
of  raw  cotton  to  Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong  increased  from  28,500  pounds  in 
1889,  ten  years  ago,  to  nearly  119,000,000  pounds  in  1898.  The  present  trade  repre- 
sents the  growth  of  little  more  than  a  decade.  To  show  how  rapidly  it  has  developed 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  I  vnll  say  that  in  1897  the  exports  amounted  to  only  32,000,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  nearly  119,000,000  x)ounds  in  1898. 

(j.  Have  you  any  fiKures  to  show  the  increase  of  the  production  of  China  during 
this  same  period?  Were  they  increasing  materially  in  the  production  of  cotton?— 
A.  Not  materially.  Very  little  increase  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  cotton  pro- 
duction in  China. 

Q.  So  that  the  inference,  then,  is  that  they  are  wearing  more  cotton,  they  are 
consuming  more  cotton  goods? — ^A.  The  raw  cotton,  I  will  say,  goes  chiefly  to 
Japan,  where  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  is  rapidly  coming  into  great  promi- 
nence. The  Japanese  are  now  manufacturing  enormous  quantities  of  cotton 
goods.  Their  manufacturing  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
they  are  now  drawins^  upon  us  quite  extensively  for  their  raw  cotton.  The  natural 
inference  would  be  that  the  use  of  cotton  clothis  is  increasing  in  that  portion  of  the 
world. 

Our  gains  in  exportation,  however,  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the  exports  of 
the  raw  product.  Our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to  the  Orient  also  show  a 
considerable  increase.  They  have  fluctuated  considerably  from  year  to  year,  bnt 
taking  1889  to  1898,  a  period  of  ten  years,  we  flnd  an  increase  from  $1,600,000  worth 
in  the  former  year  to  $5,300,0Q0  worth  in  the  latter  year. 

Q.  Just  in  1  year?— A.  No,  in  10  years. 

Q.  In  10  years  an  increase  of  4,000,000.  Well,  is  this  a  peculiar  kind  of  cotton 
^oods? — A.  It  is  the  style  of  cotton  goods,  of  course,  that  is  generally  sent  to  trop- 
ical countries,  largel^^  cheap  cottons  of  the  coarser  grades. 

Q.  From  what  section  of  the  United  States  are  these  goods  exported?— A.  They 
come  from  the  cotton  manufacturing  sections  in  New  fingland  and  also  from  the 
South .  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  exact  distribution ,  but  I  understand  that  the  Sonth 
is  now  beginning  to  export  quite  largely  to  the  Orient. 

Q.  The  South  is  manufacturing  an  article  that  is  very  largely  consumed  in  the 
Orient,  is  it  not? — A.  I  understand  it  is  beginning  to. 

I  spoke  also  of  the  exportation  of  wheat  flour  to  the  oriental  countries;  I  -will 
quote  statistics  to  show  the  gain  in  the  shipment  of  that  product.  In  1889  our  ex- 
ports of  wheat  flour  to  Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong  amounted  to  408,000  barrels. 
In  1898  they  amounted  to  1 ,120,000  barrels.  The  increase  was  particularly  marked 
in  the  last  few  years  of  the  decade.  In  1894  they  had  increased  to  only  676,000 
barrels;  the  advance  to  over  a  million  occurred  in  the  years  following  that. 

At  Senator  Kyle's  request  I  will  now  take  up  the  leading  products  I  have  men- 
tioned as  showing  gains  in  exportation  and  state  briefly  the  principal  destinationB 
to  which  we  are  now  sending  them.  Indian  com  is  the  first  item  on  my  list.  I 
will  ask  Senator  Kyle  whether  he  would  prefer  to  have  me  state  the  distribution 
by  quantities  or  by  values? 

Senator  Kyle.  I  think  value  probably  would  be  a  sufficient  indication. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  the  bushels  or  weights  in  your  state- 
ment?— A.  I  have  both  (quantity  and  value  wherever  they  can  be  stated.  In  the 
case  of  some  items — for  instance,  fruits — only  the  value  is  recorded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  cereals,  however?— A.  The  separate 
cereals  are  all  stated  by  both  quantity  and  value.  To  get  at  the  volume  of  the 
eacports  it  would  be  important,  of  course,  to  have  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  valne; 
but  where  you  are  simply  showing  the  proportion  of  export  trade  that  goes  to  the 
different  countries  the  value  forms  a  satisfactory  basis  as  resrards  the  distribution. 
In  fact,  it  makes  very  little  difference  in  a  given  year  whether  we  take  the  quan- 
tity or  the  value  for  that  purpose.  Such  statements,  whether  stated  in  (^uantitv 
or  in  value,  are  merely  comx>arative.  However,  I  can  quote,  if  you  wish,  botn 
quantities  and  values. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  have  both  the  quantity 
and  the  value. 

Witness:  To  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  distribution  I  will  take  the  average  for  the 
6-year  period  1894-1898,  stating  the  quantity  and  value  for  that  period. 

Speaking  now  of  Indian  com,  our  snipments  of  this  grain  to  the  United  Kingdom 
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ayeraged  50,000,000  bnshels  a  year,  the  value  being  about  $18,000,000.  That  gave 
tiie  United  Kingdom,  taking  the  percentage  of  quantity,  about  43  per  cent  oi  the 
total  exports.  Germany  ranked  next  to  the  Umted  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  our 
com,  taking  about  20,000,000  bushels  a  year,  or  about  17  per  cent,  the  value  being 
slightly  more  than  $7,000,000.  Canada  was  a  market  for  about  10,500,000  bushels, 
the  value  being  about  $8,700,000— Canada  took  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
Netherlands,  with  10,400,000  bushels,  valued  at  $3,800,000,  received  nearly  9  per 
cent.  Denmark  took  nearly  8  per  cent,  receiving  about  9,000,000  bushels,  with  a 
•  value  of  about  $8,000,000.  These  five  countries— the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark— were  the  chief  markets  for  our  indian 
com  during  the  x>eriod  under  consideration.  After  these  countries  France  and 
Baynum  may  be  cited  as  the  most  important  markets. 

Wheat  flour  is  the  next  item  that  I  will  mention.  Of  the  wheat  flour  exported 
in  the  5-year  period  1894-1898,  the  United  Kingdom  took  about  58  per  cent. 
The  Quantity  sent  to  that  country  was,  takins  the  annual  average,  about  9,000,000 
barrels,  and  the  value  about  $35,000,000.  Other  destinations,  the  chief  of  which, 
however,  the  Netherlands,  took  only  about  6  i>er  cent,  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  the  Netherlands,  Hongkong,  Brazil,  Canada,  the  British  West. Indies, 
Cuba,  and  Germany.  I  have  mentioned  all  the  destinations  to  which  an  average 
amiual  export  of  more  than  200,000  barrels  was  sent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  you  mention  the  Asiatic  countries  there  in  that 
list?— A.  I  mentioned  the  chief  one — ^Hongkong.    Hongkong  ranks  third. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent?— A.  It  takes  about  5  per  cent  of  the  flour. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  East  Indies  are  finding  a  market  for 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  the  Orient?— A.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  not  to 
any  considerable  extent.    You  refer  to  India? 

Q.  India;  yes.— A.  Not  to  any  large  extent.  India  is  not  developing  as  a  wheat- 
exporting  country.  That  country  has  not  the  importance  that  it  formerly  had  as 
a  source  of  supply.  I  have  here  the  wheat  production  of  British  India.  It  fluctu- 
ates, of  course,  from  year  to  year,  but  the  general  tendency  has  been  downward. 

Q.  You  may  state  for  the  information  of  the  commission  something  about  the 
production  of  British  India.— A.  There  have  been  indications  that  the  wheat  pro- 
auction  of  India  was  declining,  if  anything,  in  recent  years.  For  instance,  the 
average  annual  production  for  the  past  5  years,  1895-1899,  amounted  to  something 
less  than  230,000,000  bushels,  whereas  the  average  for  the  preceding  5  years,  1890- 
1894,  was  about  240,000,000  bushels.  The.  average  for  the  5  years  1885-1889  was 
still  larger,  amounting  to  about  260,000,000  bushels. 

I  was  about  to  speak  of  the  distribution  of  our  export  trade  in  cattle.  The 
United  E[ingdom  takes  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  live  cattle  shipped  from  the  United 
States.  The  average  number  of  head  exported  to  the  British  market  during  the 
5  years  1894r-1898  was  about  350,000  and  the  value  about  $33,000,000.  It  is  the  only 
market  of  importance  we  have  for  export  cattle.  The  remainder  of  the  trade  is 
widely  distributed  among  other  countries. 

I  will  mention  as  an  interesting  fact  that  we  have  recently  been  shipping  quite 
a  number  of  cattle  to  Cuba.  In  1898  we  shipped  about  40,000  head.  The  importa- 
tion of  American  live  cattle  into  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
was  prohibited  some  years  ago,  although  I  should  say  that  Belgium  has  since 
removed  the  prohibition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.}  What  was  the  reason  of  the  prohibition?— A.  The 
prohibition  was  enacted  on  tne  supposition  that  there  was  danger  of  introducing 
infectious  diseases.  Several  years  ago — I  believe  it  was  in  1894— there  were  some 
alleged  cases  of  Texas  fever  in  American  cattle  shipped  to  Hamburg.  On  the 
strength  of  that  Germany  prohibited  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  the  United 
States,  and  these  other  countries  afterwards  took  similar  action. 

Q.  What  action  has  been  taken,  if  any,  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  insure 
against  the  disease  of  Texas  fever  in  the  shipments  from  this  country? — ^A.  The 
inspection  system  oiP  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  believed  to  be  a  very  sure 
preventive  of  the  exi>ortation  of  diseased  cattle.  I  think  there  is  little  danger 
of  sending  diseased  cattle  out  of  this  country  under  that  system. 

Q.  But  so  far  you  have  not  been  able  to  convince  those  countries  that  there  is 
no  danger?— ^A.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  between  our  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  State  Department,  and  foreign  governments  on  that  subject, 
but  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  convince  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
say  this  formally  or  not.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  committee,  informally,  that 
it  18  believed  to  some  extent  that  the  restrictions  put  upon  our  exports  are  simply 
a  pretext  to  keep  them  out  in  order  to  prevent  competition.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  get  some  of  these  restrictions  removed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Is  the  action  of  Germany  traceable  to  the  so-called 
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Agrariaa  party,  or  the  Farmers'  party,  in  the  ezclnsion  of  the  American  prodact?— 
A.  It  is  generaUv  believed  that  the  Agrarians  are  back  of  all  these  movements 
against  onr  prodncts  and  that  the  real  object  is  not  so  mnch  to  protect  the  Ger- 
man peojple  from  injury  through  disease  as  it  is  to  protect  their  products  against 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  is  the  estimate  of  value  placed,  here  in  this 
country  or  where  the  cattle  are  delivered? — A.  In  the  statistics  I  am  quoting  the 
value  is  the  declared  value  here. 

Q.  (BvMr.FARQUHAR.)  In  the  American  custom-houses?— A.  In  the  American 
custom-houses.  I  am  now  using  United  States  statistics.  The  Germans  in  pre- 
paring their  statistics  of  importation  take  the  value  in  their  own  ports,  based  on 
the  market  price. 

The  next  product  I  have  on  the  list  is  lard.  The  United  Kingdom  is  also  the 
chief  market  for  our  lard,  Germanv  ranking  second.  A  large  part  of  the  lard  is 
sent  to  those  two  countries.  During  the  period  1894-1898  the  United  Kingdom 
annually  took  about  194.000,000  pounds  on  the  average,  the  value  being  about 
$18,000,000.  Germany  took  during  the  same  period  about  144,000,000  pounds,valned 
at  ^,000,000.  The  United  Kingdom's  proportion  of  our  total  lard  exports  was  36 
per  cent  and  G«rman^*s  27  per  cent.  We  also  shipped  considerable  lard  to  the 
K'etherlands  and  Belgium.  The  average  yearly  shipment  to  the  Netherlands  was 
about  45,000,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $3,000,000;  that  to  Belgium  was  about 
88,000.000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $2,000,000.  The  Netherlands  took  about  8  per 
cent,  and  Belgium  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Among  other  countries  to  which 
we  siiipped  in  lesser  quantities  were  Cuba,  France,  Brazil,  and  Denmark. 

Q.  (£^  Senator  Ktlb.)  What  percentage  did  France  take?— A.  France  took 
about  5  per  cent. 

Q.  In  your  list  of  destinations  y;ou  mention  England,  Germany,  Belp'um,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  seldom  ever  include  France  among  them.  What  is  the  rea- 
son that  France  consumes  such  a  small  proportion  of  American  products?  Do 
they  produce  largely  in  all  these  lines? — ^A.  France,  of  course,  is  to  a  very  large 
extent,  an  agricultural  .nation,  producing  from  its  own  soil  an  abundant  food 
supply,  and  so  we  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  market  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts there.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  rather  stringent  tariff  legislation 
enacted  in  the  interests  of  French  agriculture.  I  think  there  is  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  prejudice  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  against  some  American  products, 
especially  meat  products.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  the  history  of  the  trade  that 
the  French  have  not  taken  their  proportion  of  our  meat  products. 

Q.  Not  even  considering  the  quesnon  of  obstruction?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  bring  in  the  hog  before  you  get  through,  do  you  not?  I  would  like  to 
have  that  next  to  the  lard;  the  hog  is  a  very  important  institution  in  this  conn- 
try. — A.  The  hog  is  certainly  a  very  important  mstitution  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  not  sent  out  anve  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Goes  as  pork,  of  course?— A.  It  goes  in  the  form  of  pork;  the  packing  is 
done  here.  Our  average  annual  exporte  of  live  hogs  during  the  five  years  1894- 
1898  amounted  to  only  about  14,500  in  number;  the  value  was  about  $144,000. 
They  went  chiefly  over  our  borders  to  Mexico  and  Canada.  We  sent  an  average 
of  about  10,000  head  to  Mexico,  valued  at  about  $115,000;  and  to  Canada  about 
2,000  head,  valued  at  about  $11 ,000.  We  also  exported  an  average  of  nearly  2,000 
head  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  value  being  about  $10,000.  Ox  the  total  num- 
ber  of  hogs  exported,  Mexico  received  67  i)er  cent,  Canada  15  per  cent,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Idands  13  per  cent. 

Our  exports  of  fresh  pork  averaged  enly  a  little  over  8,000,000  pounds  a  year 
and  went  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  shipments  to  other  countries  being 
inconsiderable.    The  total  value  was  about  $220,000. 

Of  pork,  salted  or  pickled,  we  exported  about  70,000,000  pounds  a  year,  the  value 
being  about  $4,000,000.  Of  this  product  the  United  Kingdom  took  22  per  cent, 
the  amount  being  about  15,000,000  pounds  and  the  value  about  $1,000,000.  The 
remaining  exports  of  salted  or  pickled  pork  went  chiefly  to  Haiti,  Canada,  British 
West  Indies,  torto  Rico,  British  Guiana,  and  Germany. 

Q.  Germany  comes  last  in  the  list  in  regard  to  importance?— A.  I  have  named 
only  the  most  important  coxmtries;  there  are  many  other  coxmtries,  of  course,  of 
lesser  importance. 

Q.  Is  Germaziy  named  in  the  order  of  importance? — ^A.  Yes;  they  were  all 
named  in  the  order  of  importance. 

Q.  G^ermany  tailing  the  list?— A.  Germany  took  a  little  over  8,000,000  pounds  a 
year  during  that  period,  the  value  being  about  $200,000.  Germany's  share  viras 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Of  bacon  we  exported  annually  about  490,000,000  pounds  on  an  average,  and 
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tihe  yalne  was  about  $88,000,000.  The  United  Kingdom  took  of  this  amotmt 
akbont  77  per  cent,  or  877,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  |dO,000,000.  We  sent  31 ,000,000 
X>oimds,  or  about  6  per  cent,  to  Belgium,  the  value  being  $3,800,000;  to  Germany 
■we  sent  about  5  per  cent,  or  28,000,000  pounds,  worth  $1,500,000.  We  shipped 
about  16,000,000  pounds  to  Brazil,  or  slightly  more  than  3  per  cent,  the  value 
being  $1,200,000.  The  Netherlands  took  about  2  per  cent,  or  11,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $800,000.    These  five  countries  were  the  leading  destinations. 

Of  hams  we  exported  about  137,000,000  xK>und8  a  year,  the  value  amounting  to 
about  $13,700,00().  The  United  EiuKdom  took  111,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$11,000,000,  this  being  81  per  cent  of  the  total.  After  the  Umted  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium was  the  most  important  market,  taking  about  8,800,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$860,000,  or  about  6  per  cent.  We  shipped  about  4,000,000  pounds  a  year  to  Cuba, 
tiie  value  being  $435,000;  Cuba  took  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total.  To  Germany 
■we  also  sent  about  4,000,000  pounds,  or  3  per  cent,  the  value  being  $383,000.  To 
Canada  we  sent  about  2  per  cent,  or  3,000,000  pounds,  worth  $292,000.  The  only 
other  country  that  took  namsto  the  extent  of  1,000,000  pounds  a  year  was  the 
Netiierlands,  the  shipments  to  that  coimtry  averaging  aoout  1,400,000  pounds, 
or  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  value  being  about  $147,000. 

Another  item  I  mentioned  as  being  of  interest  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  its 
exportation  was  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal.  The  exports  are  recorded  under  two 
heads,  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  made  from  cotton  seed  and  that  made  from  flax- 
seed or  linseed. 

As  to  the  cotton-seed  oil  cake  or  oil-cake  meal,  we  shipped  of  this  product  annu- 
ally during  18d5-1898  about  609,000,000  pounds  on  an  average,  the  value  being  about 
$5,400,000.  It  was  sent  chiefly  to  Grermany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  former 
country  taking  about  47  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  289,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
about  $2,600,000,  and  the  latter  country,  the  United  Kingdom,  about  27  per  cent,  or 
165,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,400,000.  After  these  two  countries  the  most 
iini>ortant  market  was  Denmark,  which  took  on  an  average  about  11  per  cent  of 
the  total,  or  66,000,000  pounds,  worth  $585,000.  To  the  Netherlands  we  sent 
57,000,000  pounds,  worth  $518,000,  or  about  9  per  cent;  to  Belgium  17,000,000  pounds, 
worth  $150,000,  or  about  3  per  cent;  and  to  France  12,000,000  pounds,  worth 
$100,000,  or  about  2  per  cent.  The  shipments  to  other  countries  were  compara- 
tively unimportant. 

Now,  takmg  up  flaxseed  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  we  sent  of  this  product  to 
foreign  markets  about  377,000,000  pounds,  the  value  being  close  to  $4,000,000. 
The  ynited  Kingdom  received  about  48  per  cent,  or  181,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
nearly  $2,000,000;  Belgium  about  26  per  cent,  or  98,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,000,000;  the  Netherlands  about  14  per  cent,  or  54,000,000  pounds,  worth  $571,000; 
and  France  5  per  cent,  or  17,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $172,000.  To  Germany 
we  shipped  12,000,000  poimds,  or  about  3  per  cent,  the  value  being  $126,000.  We 
fiJso  sent  about  3  per  cent  to  the  British  West  Indies,  which  took  11,700,000 
potmds,  worth  $136,000.  These  were  the  most  important  markets  for  flaxseed  oil 
cake  and  oil-cake  meal. 

I  also  mentioned  ootton-seed  oH,  stating  that  the  exports  of  this  product 
amounted  to  about  $12,000,000  in  value  for  the  year  1899.  The  average  for  the  5 
years  1894-1898  was  about  $7,000,000  in  value,  and  in  quantity  about  25,000,000 
gallons.  Of  these  exports,  we  sent  to  France  6,700,000  gallons,  worth  $1,800,000, 
or  about  27  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  must  have  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  the 
exportation  of  cotton-seed  oil ;  for  the  year  1899  you  say  it  was  $12,000,000,  while 
the  average  for  the  5  years  1894-1898  was  $7,000,000.  Where  did  the  increase 
come;  all  along,  or  was  it  remarkable  for  any  one  or  two  years? — A.  There  was  a 
marked  increase  in  1898  and  1899.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  preced- 
ing years,  but  in  the  last  two  years  there  was  a  very  decided  increase.  The  quan- 
tity exported  increased  from  27,000,000  gallons  in  1897  to  40,000,000  gallons  in  1898 
and  to  51,000,000  gallons  in  1899. 

Next  to  France  in  importance  as  a  market  for  cotton-seed  oil  come  the  Nether- 
lands, to  which  countrv  we  exported  during  1894-1898  an  average  of  about  5,800,- 
000  gallons  a  year,  or  about  23  per  cent,  the  value  being  nearly  $1,800,000.  After 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  which  took  over  half  of  the  total,  the  principal  mar- 
kets were  the  United  Kii^dom,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Mexico,  and  Italy. 
We  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  about  9  per  cent,  or  2,200,000  gallons,  worth 
$595,000;  to  Qermany  about  8  per  cent,  or  2,000,000  gaUons,  worth  $648,000;  to 
Austria-Hungary  also  about  8  per  cent,  or  nearly  2,000,000  gallons,  worth  $572,000; 
to  Mexico  about  6  per  cent,  or  1,500,000  gallons,  worth  $336,000;  and  to  Italy  about 
5  per  cent,  or  1 ,800,000  gallons,  worth  $3iB2,000.  These  were  the  only  countries  to 
wmch  we  sent  average  annual  exports  exceeding  1,000,000  gallons. 
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Another  product  for  which  I  will  nve  statistics  of  distribtitioii  is  oleo  oil.  Onr 
exports  of  oleo  oil  for  the  5  years  1894-1898  averaged  about  110,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  value  about  $8,357,000. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  What  was  the  average  exportation  of  butter  during 
these  years,  and  also  give  the  valuation?— A.  The  average  exportation  of  batter 
was  18,764,000  pounds  and  the  value  about  $2,858,000. 

Q.  AsagainBtllO,000,OOOpoundsof  oleooil?— A.  Yes.  Of  these  exports  of  oleo 
oil,  the  Netherlands  took  aoout  00  per  cent,  the  average  quantity  oeing  about 
66,000,000  poundsand  the  value  about  $5,000,000.  Qermany  was  the  second  mar- 
ket of  importance,  takmg  28  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  about  25,000,000  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  about  $1,900,000.  Our  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
ranked  third  as  a  market,  averaged  8,000,000  pounds,  or  about  7  x>er  cent,  the 
value  being  $645,000.  To  Sweden  and  Norway  we  sent  about  4  -per  cent,  or 
4,820,000  poxmds,  worth  $800,000,  and  to  Denmark  about  3  per  cent,  or  nearly 
8,000,000  pounds,  worth  $233,000.  Belgium  took  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent,  or 
1,400,000  pounds,  the  value  being  $110,000.  Shipments  to  other  destinations 
were  comiMuratively  small. 

The  oleo  oil  exported  to  the  Netherlands  is  used  chiefly  for  manufacturing  oleo- 
margarine, or  imitation  butter,  which  forms  an  extremely  important  industry 
there.  In  some  of  the  other  countries  I  have  mentioned  our  oleo  oil  is  used  quite 
extensivelv  for  the  same  purx>ose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state,  if  you  can,  what  effect  this  increase 
in  the  export  of  oleo  oil  had  on  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country. — ^A.  I  was  about 
to  refer  to  the  exportation  of  the  dairy  products,  butter  and  cheese,  as  presentins; 
the  most  striMufi^  example  of  decline  in  our  agricultural  export  trade.  I  nave  tried 
to  cover  some  of  the  most  important  instances  of  increase  in  the  products  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Butter  and  cheese  present  the  most  striking  cases  of  loss,  and 
to  Ulustrate  the  falling  off  that  has  occurred  I  wish  to  give  a  few  figures  from  our 
export  records.  Gk>ing  back  to  1880  we  find  that  there  was  an  annual  export  of 
nearly  40,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  I  will  give  the  exact  figpires,  which  are 
39,237,000  pounds,  valued  at  $6,691,000.  That  year  represented  about  the  height 
of  our  export  trade  in  butter.  In  1890  the  exports  were  29,748,000  poxmds,  valued 
at  $4,187,000,  a  decline  of  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  for  the  decade.  In  1895  our 
exports  had  dropped  as  low  as  5,599,000  pounds,  valued  at  $916,000.  That  was  about 
the  low-water  mark  in  our  butter  export  trade.  For  tiie  last  two  or  three  years 
the  trade  has  been  picking  up  a  little.  In  1899  we  exported  about  20,248,000  pounds, 
worth  $3,264,000. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Still  very  much  less  than  in  1890?— A.  Only  about  one- 
half  what  we  exported  20  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  tnat  quantity  accounted  for  solely  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  the  exjwrt  of  oleo  oil?— A.  No. 

Q.  To  what  other  cause  can  ^rou  attribute  that  falling  off?— A.  Of  course  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  imitation  butter  and  its  increased  consumption 
abroad  have  naturally  affected  the  consumption  of  butter,  but  they  have  not  caused 
this  great  f  aUing  off  in  our  export  trade.  In  spite  of  the  increased  consumption 
of  butter  substitutes  there  has  been  an  increased  exportation  of  butter  from  most 
of  the  dairycountries.  They  have  increased  their  trade  while  ours  has  been  drop- 
ping off.  The  chief  cause  of  this  decline  is  found  in  the  unfortunate  management 
of  our  export  trade.  The  chief  cause  of  the  decline  was  the  inferior  jjrade  of  but- 
ter that  our  exporters  sent  to  foreign  markets,  and  especially  to  the  United  E^ing- 
dom,  which  is  our  chief  butter  market.  After  we  had  established  a  trade  of 
considerable  importance  and  created  a  fair  reputation  for  our  butter  in  the  foreig^n 
market,  unscrupulous  exporters  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  dispose 
of  inferior  butter,  and  the  lack  of  any  Government  inspection  of  export  butter  in 
this  country  made  it  possible  for  them  to  ship  almost  any  kind  of  butter.  What 
I  suppose  you  might  call  adulterated  butter— process  butter— renovated  butter— 
they  were  able  to  label  as  they  pleased,  and  large  quantities  began  to  be  sent  to 
the  English  markets,  and  this  naturally  brought  the  American  butter  as  a  whole 
into  disrepute.  I  should  have  said  in  the  first  place  that  as  a  rule  we  did  not  send 
our  best  butters  to  the  British  market;  inferior  grades  that  could  not  be  readily 
disposed  of  in  our  domestic  market  were  sent  abroad  in  large  quantities,  and  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  our  export  trade  in 
butter. 

Q.  Any  recent  tariff  discriminations,  or  anything  of  that  kind?— A.  No.  Our 
chief  market,  you  see,  is  the  United  Kingdom,  where  butter  is  admitted  free  of 
duty. 

In  contrast  to  this  decline  in  our  own  export  butter  trade  was  the  experience  of 
certain  other  butter-exporting  countries,  and  especially  Denmark.    In  1880,  the 
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first  year  I  referred  to  as  r^^ards  onr  own  exportations,  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 
exported  abont  27,498,000  pounds  of  batter,  having  a  valne  of  abont  $6,805,000. 
By  1800  the  Danish  exports  had  increased  to  08,378,000  ponnds,  worth  $30,808,000. 
in  1808,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  their  export  returns,  Denmark  exported 
160,143,000  ponnds,  worth  $34,576,000. 

Q.  Where  did  Denmarkfind  the  market  chiefly?— A.  Denmark  sends  her  bntter 
almost  exclusively  to  the  British  market— the  greatest  batter  market  of  the 
-world.  Denmark  caters  to  that  market,  and  makes  her  batter  with  a  special 
reference  to  its  requirements.  Only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  Danish  batter  goes 
to  other  destinations. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  oleo  oil  does  Denmark  take?— A.  About  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Our  people,  then,  have  discredited  their  own  product?— A.  Exactly. 

The  butter  export  trade  of  Denmark  is  practically  under  government  suner- 
vision.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Danish  Government,  first  of  all,  to  establish 
a  reputation  for  its  products  in  foreign  markets,  and  then  to  compel  its  producers 
and  exporters  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  those  products. 

Q.  Please  state  how  they  succeed  in  enforcing  that  requirement.  Do  they  have 
inroections  at  the  borders? — A.  Yes;  the  butter  for  export  is  carefully  ins];>ected, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  acting  for  tiie  Government, 
and  no  butter  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  Denmark  tnat  does  not  come  up  to  the 
required  standard.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Danish  export  butter  is  all  of  one 
grade.  The  importers  in  England  simply  give  an  order  for  so  much  ''  Danish 
batter  "  at  the  market  quotation.  This  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  character  of 
the  product  that  is  shipped  from  Denmark. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Very  similar  to  our  buying  the  Elgin  butter  in  this 
coun^,  is  it  not?— A.  Somewhiskt  similar  to  that,  perhaps. 

Q.  Elgin  creamery  butter— p|eople  know  what  that  means  when  they  ask  for  it 
ana  pay  for  it?— A.  Yes;  but  in  the  case  of  Danish  exported  butter  the  British 
purchaser  practically  has  a  government  guaranty  that  the  butter  will  be  of  a 
certain  grade  and  up  to  a  cer&in  standard. 

Q.  Wnat  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  United  States  inspection?— A.  We 
do  not  have  any  such  thing  as  regards  export  butter,  and  that  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty; that  is  exactlv  what  we  need.  I  believe  we  should  have  a  system  of  Gk>v- 
emment  inspection  for  dairy  products  similar  to  that  applied  to  our  meat  exports; 
and,  in  fact,  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  m  his  last  annual  report 
recommended  that  such  a  system  be  established,  requiring  our  export  butter  to 
be  inspected  and  labeled  as  to  grade  and  sent  abroad  with  the  GK)vemment  cer- 
tificate upon  it,  guaranteeing  to  the  foreign  purchaser  that  the  butter  is  of  the 
grade  claimed  by  the  exporter,  and  thus  preventing  the  fraud  now  possible  in  the 
exportation  of  this  product. 

Q.  AndthatitisDutter  and  not  oleomargarine?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  could  get  the  same  guaranty  for  the 
American  consumer?— A.  Yes. 

In  Canada  they  are  adopting  a  policy  very  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  Denmark. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Where  does  the  Canadian  butter  go?— A.  It  also  goes 
chiefly  to  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fab^^uhab.)  How  many  years  is  it  since  Canadian  butter  and  cheese 
have  run  American  butter  and  cheese  out  of  the  English  market?— A.  I  spoke  of 
1880  as  being  within  the  period  of  our  greatest  development  in  the  butter  trade. 

Q.  That  was  the  high-water  mark?— A.  As  regards  Dutter,  yes.  I  do  not  refer 
to  Canada  as  a  competitor  in  the  butter  export  trade  especially.  It  is  in  the 
cheese  exx)ort  trade  tnat  we  have  lost  to  Canada.  The  Danes  have  developed  the 
butter  export  business  much  more  extensively  than  Canada,  although  latterly  the 
Canadians  are  taking  steps  to  push  their  butter  export  business  just  as  they  have 
been  doing  with  the  cheese  export  business. 

Q.  Can  you  give  figures  to  show  how  far  the  Canadians  have  come  into  the 
Umted  States  market  with  butter  product,  even  as  against  the  tariff?— A.  Only 
to  a  very  small  extent.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  here.  Their  total  en>orts  of 
butter  are  not  large,  however,  although  they  are  now  beginning  to  develop.  In 
1809  Canada  exported  to  all  destinations  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  the 
value  being  about  $8,700,000.  In  1890  very  little  export  business  was  done,  less 
than  2,000,000  potrnds  going  abroad.  The  Canadian  trade  fell  off  at  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  fell  off  for  the  same  reason?— A.  Presumably  the  same,  although  I  have 
not  looked  into  that  matter  so  carefully. 

I  will  quote  now  the  1880  figures  for  Canada.  In  that  year  Canada  exported 
18.535,000  pounds  of  butter,  worth  about  $3,000,000.  In  1890,  as  I  have  said,  the 
shipments  dropped  to  less  than  2,000,000  pounds,  the  value  being  only  $340,000. 
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In  1809,  nnder  the  measnres  taken  to  reestablish  the  batter  export  bnsineBS,  the 
amount  shipped  came  np  to  abont  20,000,000  ponnds.  In  other  words,  the  CSana- 
dians  export  abont  as  mnch  now  as  in  1880.  That  is  the  history  of  their  trade. 
Their  efforts  to  pnsh  the  bntter  export  bnfiiness  are  comparatively  recent,  much 
more  so  than  their  efforts  to  pnsh  tne  cheese  export  trade.  They  are  now  takini^ 
measnres  similar  to  the  Danish  methods  to  ^nt  their  bntter  into  the  British  mar- 
ket, and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  very  miportant  for  ns  to  take  some  such 
measnres. 

(At  this  point  the  commission  took  a  recess  nntil  2  o'clock,  and  requested  Mr. 
Hitchcock  to  continne  his  testimony  at  10  a.  m.  Friday,  Jime  15, 1900,  at  which  time 
the  hearing  was  continued,  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Professor,  theother  day  yon  were  testifying  in  regard 
to  tne  decline  of  dair^  products.  Have  you  anything  more  to  sav  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  decline  m  dair^  products? — A.  I  c«uled  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  very  remarkable  falling  off  in  our  exports  of  butter,  beginning  soon  after 
1880,  when  the  trade  had  reached  its  high-water  mark.  I  explained  that  this 
decline  was  largely  due  to  the  shipment  of  an  inferior  and  in  some  cases  an  adul- 
terated product.  In  contrast  to  the  falling  off  in  our  own  export  trade  in  bntter  I 
mentioned  the  remarkable  development  of  the  export  trade  of  Denmark,  where  it 
has  been  the  x>olic^  to  permit  the  shipment  of  no  inferior  products.  The  Danes 
stiu*ted  in  to  establish  a  reputation  for  their  butter,  and,  havmg  established  it,  they 
took  measures  to  maintain  it,  and  the  result  has  been  the  remarkable  growth  en 
trade  that  I  set  forth  statistically.  I  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
recently  taken  measures  to  extend  her  export  trade  in  butter,  and  with  marked 
success.  I  wish  also  to  mention  the  case  of  the  Australasian  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  butter  exports  from  these  colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
is  their  chief  market,  increased  from  less  than  4,000,000  pounds  in  1889  to  over 
40,000,000  pounds  in  1899.  In  Australasia  measures  similar  to  those  carried  out 
in  DenmarK  have  been  adopted,  and  results  abnost  as  notable  in  the  way  of  Increased 
trade  have  followed.  Other  countries  that  have  developed  an  iinportant  export 
trade  in  butter  within  the  last  decade  are  Sweden  and  Finland.  These  countries 
produce  a  butter  that  is  practically  the  same  as  Danish  butter,  and  they  are  ship- 
ping it  now  to  the  British  market  in  increasing  quantities  each  year.  I  should 
explain  that  quite  a  large  quantity  of  this  butter  from  Sweden  and  Finland  has 
hitherto  gone  to  Denmark,  oeing  practically  the  same  thing  as  Danish  butter,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  imdoubtedly  been  reexported  by  the  Danes  as  their 
own  butter,  with  which  it  is  to  all  practical  purposes  identical.  Even  Busaia  is 
also  beginning  to  develop  an  export  trade  in  butter.  The  Baltic  provinces,  espe- 
cially, are  givmg  their  attention  to  this  industry,  and  are  takingactive  measnres 
to  develop  it — measures  similar  to  those  taken  by  Denmark.  The  Russians  are 
engaging  Danish  experts  to  install  their  creameries  and  to  instruct  their  batter 
m&ers.  Ah'eady  they  are  begiuning  to  ship  a  high  grade  of  butter,  some  of  which 
is  sent  to  the  British  market,  and  finds  there  a  ready  sale. 

These  various  countries,  none  of  which  has  greater  dairying  possibilities  than 
the  United  States,  are  thus  developing  and  widening  their  export  trade  in  this 
commodity,  while  we,  because  of  our  unbusinesslike  methods,  have  been  losing 
the  little  export  business  that  we  formerly^  possessed.  I  believe,  that  this  product 
as  a  factor  in  our  export  trade  should  receive  special  attention.  I  think  it  would 
be  profitable  to  take  measures  to  develop  an  export  trade  in  butter. 

Q.  Could  that  be  best  accomplished  oy  legislation,  or  do  you  think  voluntary 
associations  could  bring  about  the  result?— A.  I  think  that  legislative  aid  would 
be  of  great  assistance.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  official  inspection  of  exported 
butter.  I  think  that  is  the  most  feasible  plan  for  preventing  the  shipment  of 
inferior  produce. 

Q.  You  would  recommend  an  in6X)ection  similar  to  that  that  is  now  required 
for  our  meat  products? — A.  Yes;  the  same  system  could  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  butter  and  other  dairy  produce.  As  I  stated  at  the  last  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  made  the  recommendation  that  butter  and  cheese  and  milk 
for  export  be  subjected  to  an  official  inspection,  that  a  grade  be  estabUshed,  and  that 

{>roduce  that  comes  up  to  that  grade  be  certified  to  by  the  Government  inspector, 
abeled,  and  the  Gk)vemment  certificate  placed  upon  it  as  a  guaranty  to  the 
foreign  importer  of  its  qualitjy^.  Such  a  measure  is  verjr  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Dex^artment,  and  I  think  that  it  would  meet  with  the  awroval  of  the 
dairying  industry.  Some  inquiries  have  been  made  in  this  regard  and  the  gen- 
eral feeung,  as  far  as  tested,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Government  inspection  for 
these  products. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  through  with  the  butter?— -A,  Not  fully. 
Q,  Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  process 
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of  mannf acttmng  bntter  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  comparison  with  America 
and  Canada?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  sufficient,  obtainable  reports  to  show  the  difference  in  the 
qnality  of  the  milk  and  cream  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  the  butter?— A. 
Several  years  ago  the  Department  sent  a  special  agent  to  Denmark  to  investigate 
tile  dairying  industry.  The  agent  was  commissioned  toward  the  close  of  Secretary 
Rusk's  administration,  as  I  remember.  He  went  to  Denmark  and  spent  several 
months  there  investigating  the  dairy  methods,  and  afterwards  made  a  very 
thorou^  and  comprehensive  report,  which  was  published  in  the  last  Administra- 
tion. The  Department  has  not  made  similar  investigations  in  the  other  countries 
you  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Was  the  Denmark  manufacture  at  that  time  as  far  progressed  as  it  is  now , 
as  perfect?— A.  Probably  not  as  perfect,  because  the  Danes 'are  perfecting  their 
system  every  year,  but  it  had  reached  a  condition  that  made  it  rank  as  the  fore- 
most in  the  world.  The  Danes  are  regarded  as  the  pioneers  to  a  certain  extent  in 
butter  production  by  modem  methods.  They  have  been  the  models,  not  only  as 
re^rds  production,- but  as  regards  export  methods,  for  these  various  other  coun- 
tries I  have  mentioned— these  countries  that  are  now  developing  very  rapidly  an 
export  trade  in  butter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Danish  butter  is  made  from  the  sour  cream  or  just 
simply  from  the  milk  after  having  extracted  the  cream  from  it,  what  we  call  the 
body  of  the  milk? — A.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  dairy  business,  but  I  understand 
that  the  Danish  butter  is  made  almost  altogether  from  pasteurized  cream;  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  Danish  butter  is  pasteurized,  and  to  that  fact  is  attributed 
its  remarkable  uniformity. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  cream  butter? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  a  cream  butter. 

Q.  Is  it  nossible  under  any  inspection  for  the  American  butter  to  compete  with 
the  cream  butter  of  £uroi>e?  Has  the  Department  discovered  that,  or  has  it  gone 
into  the  investigation  of  it?— A.  The  Department  thinks  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
put  a  butter  into  the  British  market  that  is  equal  in  quality  to  tne  Danish. 

Q.  Certainly,  provided  that  they  take  the  same  class  of  cream  to  make  the  but- 
ter, but  no  other  way?— A.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  would  have 
to  use  an  equally  good  material. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  investigated  that  really  the  Americans  are 
putting  a  butter  there  that  has  not  the  full  fatty  substance  of  butter  and  is  not 
perhaps  equal  to  the  cream  butter  of  Europe,  to  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or 
Danish? — A.  In  the  past  that  was  the  great  difficulty  with  our  export  trade.  Our 
butter  was  often  of  an  inferior  qualit}r.    That  can  not  be  denied. 

Q.  Inspection  would  not  improve  it? — A.  Inspection  would  not  improve  the 
inferior  butter,  but  the  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  establish  a  high  ^rade. 
Butter  that  reaches  that  grade  will  carry  a  certificate.  Inferior  butter  will  go 
without  a  certificate.  The  forei^  importer,  knowing  that  we  are  certifying  to 
the  grade  of  high-class  butter,  will  naturally  demand  butter  bearing  such  certifi- 
cate. Theinferior  butters  will  therefore  be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  At  present 
they  are  not  at  such  a  disadvantage,  for  the  reason  that  neither  the  inferior  nor 
the  best  butter  bears  any  distinctive  label  or  anything  to  guarantee  that  one  is 
inferior  and  the  other  high  grade. 

Q.  All  the  Danish  butter  is  labeled  in  the  London  market? — ^A.  All  the  Danish 
butter  that  is  exported  is  of  a  certain  grade,  a  high-grade  butter.  It  is  called 
Danish  butter;  it  is  purchased  in  England  simply  as  Danish  butter.  The  English 
buyer  merely  orders  so  many  pounds  or  casks  or  Danish  butter,  and  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  contract.  He  pays  the  price  quoted  in  the  market  on  the  day  of  his 
purchase. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  price  of  butters, 
between  the  high-grade  British  and  Danish  and  the  ordinary  American  and  Cana- 
dian?— A.  There  is  a  difference  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  jwnnies  or  cents?— A.  I  mean  cents;  I  am  quoting  in  United 
States  money.  There  is  a  difference  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound.  The  import  price 
in  England  of  Danish  butter  in  1899  was  23  cents  a  pound.  That  was  the  average 
import  price  of  all  the  Danish  butter  sent  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
calendar  year  1899. 

9-  That  is  what  is  called  11  pence  half -penny  a  x)ound,  British  figures?— A.  The 
price  averaged  22.95  cents  for  the  entire  year,  but  the  quotation  would  naturally 
vary  somewnat  from  day  to  day. 

For  the  same  year,  the  calendar  year  1899,  the  butter  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States  averaged  19.2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  Canadian 
butter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  19.4  cents  per  pound.  In 
that  year  the  Canadian  brought  a  trifie  more  than  the  United  States  butter;  but 
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yon  see  there  Ib  a  difference  of  nearlv  4  cents  between  the  price  of  the  Daniah 
and  the  United  States  and  Canadian  cratter. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  Danish  bntter  holds  its  price  in  the  market 
almost  against  any  changes,  and  it  is  a  veryhigh  price,  while  there  are  flncta- 
ations  in  the  bntter  that  comes  from  the  united  States  and  Canada?— A.  The 
Danish  bntter  is  notod  because  of  its  uniformity;  the  high  price  is  uniformly 
maintained.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  same  price  is  maintained,  but  I  mean 
to  say  that  Danish  butter  has  a  hiffh  price  always,  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
other  butter.  The  Danish  butter  brinss  the  highest  price  of  any  butter  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  except  the  n-esh  butter.  The  fresh  butter  that  comes 
in  from  Normandy  brings  a  higner  price,  of  course,  but  that  is  a  peculiar  trade. 
The  Normandy  butter  comes  in  witnin  24  hours  from  the  chum,  and  is  perfectly 
fresh.  It  is  unsalted,  while  the  Daniah  butter,  like  the  other  imported  butters,  is 
a  salted  butter. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  regard  to  cheese, 
subistantially,  that  you  have  described  in  regard  to  butter? — ^A.  In  our  exporta- 
tion of  cheese  we  have  had  practically  the  same  experience  as  that  described  for 
our  butter  export  trade.  In  1881  our  exports  of  cheese  reached  the  highest  figures 
ever  attained!,  amounting  to  147,990,000  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $16,380,000. 
From  that  time  the  exports  declined.  In  1890  they  had  fallen  to  95 ,376,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $8,591,000;  and  in  1899  they  amounted  to  only  88,199,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $8,816,000.  During  the  past  20  years  there  was  a  loss  of  over  100,000,000 
X>ounds  in  our  export  trade  m  cheese,  and  the  reason  for  this  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  given  for  the  decline  in  our  exportation  of  butter,  namely:  The  ship- 
ment of  an  inferior  product,  chiefly  the  shipment  in  large  quantities  of  so-called 
filled  cheese.  Soon  after  1880  it  became  the  practice  to  export  filled  cheese.  This 
adulterated  product  was  sent  abroad  in  the  guise  of  first-class  or  full-cream  cheese. 
The  result  was  that  the  British  purchaser  very  soon  discovered  tnat  he  was  bdng 
defrauded.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  filled  cheese  soon  became  known  in 
the  British  market  and  our  trade  began  to  fall  off.  Our  export  trade  in  cheese 
was  lost  to  Canada,  where  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  such  an  experience. 
The  Canadian  government  not  only  prevented  the  manufacture  of  filled  cheese, 
but  took  measures  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  product  and  to  secure 
its  readv  sale  in  the  British  market.  They  saw  an  opportunity  to  establish  a 
trade  wnen  that  of  the  United  States  b^^an  to  fall  off,  and  they  made  the  most 
of  it,  as  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  their  export  figures.  In  1880  Canada 
shipped  abroad  40,369,000  pounds  of  cheese,  valued  at  $8,893,000.  In  1890  the 
trade  had  increased  to  94,260,000  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $9,372,000.  Durinff 
the  past  year,  1899,  the  exports  of  cheese  from  Canada  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  189,828,000  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $16,777,000.  In  the  space  of  20  years 
the  Canadians  increased  their  shipments  from  about  40,000,000  to  nearly  190,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  enormous  increase  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian export  of  cheese?— A.  That  increase  ia  accoimted  for  very  larsely  by  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Canadian  government  to  develop  the  cheese  industry  and.  to 
establish  an  export  trade.  The  Canadian  government  began  hf  helping  the 
manufacturers.  It  gave  liberal  bonuses  for  tne  building  of  factories  and,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  ministxv  of  agriculture,  established  a  system  of  instruction 
and  inspection  that  brought  about  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  methods  of  cheese 
production.  As  the  surplus  above  domestic  requirements  increased,  the  ^vem- 
ment  took  measures  to  place  that  surplus  in  the  foreign  market  by  securing  for 
the  exporters  favorable  transportation  facilities.  And  while  I  am  discussing 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Canadian  government  for  the  cheese  export  trade,  I 
wish  to  include  also  the  export  trade  in  butter,  because  the  measures  taken  by 
Canada  for  the  shipment  of  butter  and  cheese  naturally  go  hand  in  hand. 

Q.  There  is  a  possibility  then  of  having  a  system  of  inspection  that  would  insure 
a  pure  cheese? — A.  The  inspection  system  that  I  spoke  of  would  be  particularly 
vsuuable  in  the  case  of  cheese,  for  the  reason  that  no  filled  cheese  would  go  out  as 
honest  cheese  under  the  government  certificate.  The  probability  is  that  after  the 
system  of  inspection  had  become  introduced  the  filled  cheese  exported  would  be 
at  such  a  great  disadvantage  without  a  certificate  that  it  could  not  maintain  its 
market  as  it  does  now. 

Q.  Would  this  inspection  be  at  the  factory?— A.  The  inspection  would  probably 
be  m  part  at  the  factory,  just  as  the  meat  inspection  is  m  part  at  the  packing 
house. 

I  said  that  the  Canadian  government  has  assisted  in  the  esteblishment  of  cheese 
factories  by  giving  liberal  bonuses,  and  I  can  also  say  that  it  has  done  the  same 
as  regards  the  manufacture  of  butter.    It  has  not  only  done  that,  but  it  has  estab. 
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lished  a  system  of  cold-storage  transportatioii  from  the  factory  or  the  creamery 
to  the  foreign  market.  The  measnres  for  the  development  of  the  butter  export 
trade  b^^n  to  be  taken  in  1805, 1  think.  The  Ganaidian  ^vemment  offered  a 
bonns  of  $100  to  creameries  that  should  install  and  maintain  cold-storage  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  their  creameries.  This  $100  was  to  be  paid  during  a 
period  of  3  years,  $50  the  first  year,  $25  the  second,  and  $25  the  third.  The 
government  also  secured  cold-storage  facilities  ux>on  railroads,  so  that  the  butter 
after  being  cooled  at  the  creamery  would  go  directly  into  a  refrigerator  car  for 
safe  transportation  to  the  point  of  ocean  shipment.  At  the  terminal  of  the  rail- 
road the  government  established  a  cold-storage  warehouse  in  order  that  the  but- 
ter could  oe  safely  kept  between  the  time  of  reaching  the  railway  terminal  and 
the  loading  upon  the  ship.  The  government  also  secured  refrigeration  service 
on  steamship  lines  to  the  British  ports.  This  cold-storage  system  was  installed 
according  to  instructions  prepared  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  and,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  Parliament  defrayed  the  expense  of  instjEdlation.  To  give  the 
trade  a  start,  the  government  contracted  with  the  steamship  companies  for  cold- 
storage  space,  put  in  the  necessary  refrigerator  chambers,  and  then  guarantied 
to  the  steamship  company  the  fuU  freight  charges  for  the  service.  Under  these 
conditions  very  favorable  transportation  rates  were  procured,  and  as  the  initial 
expense  was  borne  partly  by  the  government,  it  was  possible  for  the  Canadian 
producers  to  send  their  dairy  products  to  the  British  market  at  very  low  rates. 
In  this  manner  a  great  inducement  to  exportation  was  offered. 

The  Government  also  watched  very  carefully  the  quality  of  the  product  shipped, 
issued  instructions  as  to  methods  of  packing,  branoing,  labeling,  etc.,  and  in  fact 
practically  supervised  the  entire  exportation.  Numerous  trial  shipments  were 
also  made  by  the  Government,  the  Government  purchasing  the  produce  and 
sending  it  over  and  disx)OBing  of  it  through  its  own  agents  abroad.  I  might  men- 
tion, too,  that  other  thim  dairy  products  were  shipped  experimentally.  Canadian 
fruits,  for  instance,  were  sent  abroad  in  trial  shipments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  America  is  to  compete  with 
Canada  for  this  trade  in  foreign  markets  we  must  copy  the  methods  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  what 
the  Canadian  Government  has  done  as  a  whole.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
gone  pretty  far  in  the  matter.  I  believe  that  if  the  trade  can  once  be  given  a 
fair  start  and  the  American  producer  convinced  that  there  is  a  profit  in  it  the 
facilities  will  be  forthcoming;  the  producers  themselves  will  take  the  necessary 
action  to  get  the  required  transportation  facilities.  But  first  of  all  it  is  impor- 
tant, it  is  necessary,  to  show  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  establishing  such  a  trade 
on  a  profitable  basis.  The  initial  experiments  can  very  properly  be  made  by  the 
Government,  and  in  fact  they  are  in  a  small  way  now  being  inaugurated.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  direction  of  Secretary  Wilson,  has 
been  making  experimental  shipments  of  butter  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  with  considerable  success.  We  began  in  1897  to  send  high-grade 
American  butter  in  small  lots  to  the  British  market.  The  Department  pur- 
chased this  butter  from  leading  creameries  in  several  States.  In  1897  lots  were 
procured  from  eleven  different  States,  I  believe,  such  creameries  being  chosen  as 
had  made  a  favorable  reputation  for  their  butter.  Under  directions  from  the 
Department  this  butter  was  put  up  in  the  form  thought  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  British  market,  not  only  as  regards  qualitv  but  as  regards 
packing.  The  butter  preferred  in  the  British  market  is  a  mild  butter,  lighter 
ihan  ours  in  color,  and  with  less  salt,  and  the  butter  sent  abroad  was  so  made. 
It  was  x>acked  in  a  variety  of  packages,  experimentally,  in  order  to  ascertain  as 
far  as  possible  what  packages  would  be  most  desirable  for  future  use.  As  a  result 
of  the  experiments  in  the  nrst  year,  the  Department  adopted  for  subsequent  ship- 
ments a  cubical  box  similar  to  the  Australian  box,  but  tapering  slightly  from  top 
to  base,  in  order  to  facilitate  unpacking  the  butter.  Aside  from  the  taper  it  is 
identical  in  size  and  shape  with  the  standard  Australian  box  that  is  in  such  favor 
in  the  British  market. 

Trial  exports  have  been  continued  during  the  -past  year,  some  of  the  shipments 
going  to  new  destinations.  Butter  has  recently  been  shipped  to  the  Orient  to 
8©me  extent.  Experimental  shipments  were  firat  sent  to  London,  then  to  other 
English  cities,  and  later  to  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the  be^nning  of  experi- 
mentation in  this  line,  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  result  has  been  on  the  wnole 
highly  satisfactory.  We  have  convinced  the  British  butter  merchants,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  that  a  high  grade  of  butter  can  be  made  in  the  United  States,  but- 
ter that  is  equal  to  the  best  butters  imported  from  other  countries.  That,  of 
course,  was  tne  chief  object  of  the  experiment— to  show  the  British  consumer  that 
ftU  American  butter  was  not  inferior,  but  that,  on  Hie  contrary,  we  were  making 
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here  a  first-class  article.  These  experimental  shipments  of  bntter  will  probably 
be  extended,  and  further  beneficial  resnlts  are  hoped  for. 

Q.  I  infer  from  what  yon  said  the  other  day  about  the  large  shipments  to  the 
Netherlands  of  certain  ingredients  which  entered  into  the  mannfactore  and  com- 
position of  imitation  bntter  that  tiiere  mnst  be  a  large  mannfactore  of  imitation 
bntter  at  certainpoints  in  Eorope.  Can  yon  say  where  that  imitation  butter  finds 
a  market?— A.  The  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  or  artificial  bntter,  is  carried 
on  most  extensively  in  the  Netherlands.  The  exports  from  the  Netherlands  exceed 
100,000,000  pounds  a  vear.  Of  these  exports  by  far  the  largest  part  goes  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  the  remainder  is  distributed  quite  generally  over  Europe 
and  also  to  some  extent  throusrh  tropical  countries. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  demand  for  tnat  artificial  butter  in  Europe?— A.  Artificial 
butter  is  used  now  quite  extensively  in  Europe;  it  is  probably  used  most  extensively 
in  England  and  Germany;  but,  although  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  has 
increased  very  largely ,  the  consumption  of  real  butter  has  also  increased.  There  is 
a  more  general  use  of  butter  throughout  the  world;  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people 
are  beginning  to  use  it  much  more  than  formerly,  and  for  that  reason  the  produc- 
tion of  oleomargarine  has  not  destroyed  the  market  for  butter.  The  United  King- 
dom, of  course,  is  the  important  butter  market  of  the  world,  and  to  e^ow  you  i^hat 
has  been  the  increase  of  the  demand  in  that  market  I  will  quote  some  statistics  I 
have  on  the  subject.  In  1886,  which  is  the  first  year  for  which  we  can  give  separate 
statistics  of  the  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Elingdom  (prior  to  that  year 
butter  substitutes  were  grouped  with  butter,  oleomargarine  oeing  included  in 
the  butter  imports  as  recorded;  we  can  not  divido  tnem  prior  to  1886),  the 
imports  of  butter  into  the  United  E[ingdom  from  all  sources  amounted  to  about 
173,000,000  pounds.  In  1899  the  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  about  380,000,000  pounds.  Thus  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the 
demand  of  the  British  market  for  imported  butter  more  than  doubled.  Practi- 
cally each  one  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  imports 
of  butter  into  the  United  E[ingaom.  The  increasing  exports  from  the  various 
countries  that  I  have  mentioned  as  showing  rapid  development  are  chiefly  due 
to  this  growing  demand'of  the  British  market.  Those  coun^es  are  supplying 
this  demand;  they  send  their  butters  to  Great  Britain  almost  exclusively.  It  is 
the  great  butter  market  of  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  In  the  experiments  in  shipping  that  you  are  TnalrJTifir 
in  tne  Department,  do  you  find  the  necessary  conditions  or  facilities  for  cold  stor- 
age?— ^A.  There  are  excellent  facilities  on  the  railwavs  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  probably  the  best  cold-storage  transportation  facilities  by  rail  of  any  conn- 
try,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations  on  the  ocean  steamships. 
The  cold-storage  chambers  on  the  steamships  plying  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  are  very  largely  monopolized  by  tne  meat  interests.  They  are  con- 
tracted for  and  controlled  by  the  packers.  The  meat  eroorters  take  measures  to 
procure  the  amount  of  space  required  for  their  trade  ana  the  necessary  refrigera- 
raon  facilities,  but  aside  from  that  industry  there  is  not  sufficient  cold-storage 
service,  and  it  has  been  found  difficult  at  times  in  our  experimental  shipments  to 
get  the  facilities  needed.  That  is  one  thing,  of  course,  that  would  have  to  be 
remedied.  Another  ^eat  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  cold-storage  facilities  at  the 
docks.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  in  shipping  butter  and  other  perishable  products 
is  that  thev  will  arrive  at  the  port  of  shipment  some  time  in  advance  of  the  ftailing 
time  and  become  damaged  during  the  wait.  We  need  cold-storage  facilities  at 
the  docks,  so  that  products  that  are  brought  on  the  refrigerator  cars  can  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  into  cold  storage,  awaiting  the  time  when  they  can  be  put  aboard 
ship. 

CJ.  Have  you  anything  further  on  the  subject  of  dairy  products?— A.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  practically  the  same  measures  that  have  been  taken  by  Canada 
for  the  development  of  an  export  trade-in  dairy  products  and  in  other  x)erishable 
products  have  been  taken  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  Australasian  colonies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  this  question  of  proper  facilities  for  shipment?— A.  I  do  most  assuredly 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government  to  take  some  measures.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Government  to  provide  cold-storage  and  cold 
transx)ortation  facilities  as  Canada  has  done,  but  I  think  that  the  Government 
can  very  well  in  an  advisory  capacity  make  recommendations,  and  I  do  think 
that  the  Government  should  first  of  all  take  into  its  hands  the  matter  of  inspec- 
tion. I  think  that  is  the  most  important  measure  to  be  taken,  so  as  to  prevent 
inferior  and  fraudulent  produce  going  abroad  under  false  colors,  as  is  now 
possible. 

Q.  You  touched  the  other  day  upon  the  subject  of  the  grain  export.    Have  you 
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anything  additional  to  say  in  regard  to  conditions  favorable  or  nnf avorable  for 
the  exportation  of  grain?— A.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  complaints  have 
been  made  in  foreign  ports  as  regards  the  condition  in  which  some  of  onr  grain 
arrives.  The  grains  that  have  been  complained  of  chiefly  are  Indian  com,  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley.  Complaints  have  been  made  as  regards  Indian  com,  that  in 
many  cases  that  grain  has  reached  the  Ehiropean  port  in  a  damaged  condition, 
caused  by  sweating.  It  has  been  claimed  that  mnch  monldy  grain  has  come  into 
Buropean  ports,  and  not  only  that,  bnt  to  some  extent  it  has  been  claimed  that 
Krain  of  a  grade  inferior  to  that  of  the  certificate  npon  which  it  was  purchased 
nas  been  received.  As  a  mle  onr  grain  is  sold  on  the  certificates  of  mspection 
that  are  f  nmished  by  the  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  at  the  ports 
of  shipment  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign  importer  contracts  for  the  grain 
on  the  strength  of  that  certificate,  and  nnder  the  roles  adopted  by  our  commer- 
cial bodies  that  inspect,  the  certificate  is  conclusive.  The  imx>orter  who  has 
bought  a  cargo  of  grain  u^n  the  certificate  issued  by  one  of  our  boards  of  trade 
XnracticaUy  has  no  redress  if  to  his  idea  the  grain  does  not  correspond  to  the  grade 
that  is  certified  to  by  the  inspector. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  carelessness  in  the  insj^tion  of  export  grain  in 
the  United  States,  but  from  what  attention  I  have  given  to  the  matter  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  complaints  based  on  the  ^ound  of  fraud  are  mostly 
unfounded.  Unfortunately,  the  methods  of  inspection  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States  lack  uniformity.  Each  board  of  trade  or  chamber  of  commerce  adopts  its 
own  rules  of  inspection  and  its  own  regulations  for  grading.  In  most  cases  the 
grades  are  changed  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  following  tne  average  condition 
of  the  crop,  but  the  changes  made  at  the  several  ports  are  not  always  uniform. 
The  result  is  that  the  certificates  issued  at  different  ports  do  not  always  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Suppose,  for  instance,  an  importer  buys  a  cargo  of  com 
shippea  from  Baltimore  and  certified  to  be  number  2  mixed  com,  sail  grade,  and 
then  a  little  later  buys  a  cargo  shipped  from  Galveston,  Texas,  bearing  the  same 
certified  grade,  and  it  so  happens  that  owing  to  different  standards  of  inspec- 
tion the  one  cargo  differs  somewhat  in  quality  rrom  the  other.  The  importer  who 
has  received  one  certified  grade  and  then,  under  a  similar  certificate,  receives 
an  inferior  quality,  not  understanding  the  conditions,  would  naturally  feel  that 
the  second  consignment  fell  short  of  the  standard  called  for  by  its  certmcate. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  fix  a  standard  grade  for  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States? — 
A.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible. 

S.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  in  that  direction?— A.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
.  If  so  fixed  would  it  not  be  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  exj^rter  from  this 
country?— A.  I  believe  that  it  would  be.  If  we  could  have  a  uniform  system  of 
grading  for  all  ports  of  shipment,  so  that  this  variation  could  not  arise  under 
proper  inspection,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  export  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.)  Do  not  all  the  boards  of  trade  in  the  United  States 
endeavor  to  conform  to  the  Chicago  inspection  and  grade  or  the  New  York  inspec- 
tion and  grade,  in  those  two  markets,  at  fixed  prices? — A.  In  a  general  way,  of 
course,  the  great  ports  are  followed,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  followed 
absolutely.  Gram  inspection  is  had,  of  course,  at  practically  all  of  the  ports. 
A  great  deal  of  grain  is  now  shipped  from  our  Southern  ports,  such  as  Galveston, 
New  Orleans,  and  Newport  News,  and  the  commercial  organizations  that  control 
the  inspection  there  establish  their  own  rules  of  grading,  and  these  rules  some- 
times mffer  sUghtl^  from  those  in  force  at  New  York  and  Chicago.  We  made 
inquiries  recentljr  m  re^^d  to  that  very  matter,  and  from  the  replies  received  at 
the  Department  it  is  evident  that  there  is,  in  a  number  of  cases,  an  appreciable 
difference  between  the  grades  established  in  a  given  year  at  the  several  ports. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  changes  that  occur  there  in  grading.  Do  not  these 
changes  nearly  always — in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases — occur  through  the  difference 
of  the  character  of  the  crops  of  the  season?-— A.  Where  changes  are  made  they 
are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  that  very  thing. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  of  the  board  of  trade 
at  all,  but  it  is  simply  that  the  very  gram  that  comes  out  of  the  very  section  in 
one  year  will  be  graded  possibly  oelow  or  above  what  it  was  the  year  before? — 
A.  Exactly.  The  grades  are  based  of  course  on  the  average  crop;  but  the  changes 
in  the  average  crop  are  not  followed  as  carefully  in  some  x>orts  as  in  others.  We 
had  replies  from  some  ports  indicating  that  the  grades  established  there  remain 
practically  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  They  do  on  winter  wheat,  for  instance;  they  hardly  ever  change.  But  will 
vou  not  nnd  always  a  great  many  changes  there  in  the  spring  wheat  because 
the  climatic  changes  are  so  much  different? — ^A.  The  changes  in  grading  are  most 
noticeable  in  com,  of  course.    I  do  not  think  that  the  chimges  in  wheat  are  so 
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marked  as  the  changes  in  com.    It  has  been  chiefly  the  com  against  which  these 
complaints  have  be^  made  on  the  gronnd  of  grading. 
You  spoke  of  the  official  certification.    Now  that  is  another  matter  that  I  am 

:lad  you  have  suggested,  for  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  abroad. 

?he  certificates  issued  by  our  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  usually 
bear  the  inscription,  ''Official  inspection  certificate."    The  importers  abroad 

?uite  generally  understand  that  to  mean  official  as  applying  to  the  Gtovemmefnt. 
find  abroad  a  general  impression  that  our  certificates  are  Qoyemment  cer- 
tificates. 

Q.  And  yet,  practically,  they  are  just  as  good  as  Qovemment  certificates,  are 
they  not?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  find  a  board  of  trade  that  did  not  select  the  very  best 
men  that  could  oe  found  there  as  inspectors?  Merit  and  not  favoritism  rules  in 
every  case  of  that  kind,  considering  the  millions  of  money  that  are  involved  in 
the  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade. — ^A.  That  is  a  very  general  (question.  I  am  not 
criticising  our  inspection  system  as  a  whole,  because  I  think  it  is  a  remarkably 
good  one  under  the  circumstances,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  the 
different  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  different  sections,  and  the  wide  dis- 
tances between  the  various  ports.  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  system  is  an 
admirable  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Well,  owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  grain 
ana  the  immense  interests  that  are  involved,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the 
Government  fix  the  grades  and  have  some  means  to  protect  against  frauds  in 
mixing,  etc. ,  and  in  buls  of  lading,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  discredited?  That 
is,  would  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  both  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  commission 
man  to  know  that  tiie  inspector  was  under  the  control  of  the  Government? — ^A. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade  if  some  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  uniformity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Why  would  it  not  do  for  the  (3k)vemment  to  license 
these  inspectors?  That  would  be  the  way  to  reg^ilate  it. — ^A.  That  would  be  one 
way,  of  course.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  should  take  the  matter 
entirely  into  its  own  hands.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  at  present 
necessary,  but  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  place  the  inspection  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  <jk)vemment  so  that  uniform  rules  could  be  enforced.  To 
establish  an  official  inspection  service  for  grain  at  all  our  ports  would  be  quite  an 
undertaking,  and  I  question  the  immediate  necessity  of  going  so  far  as  that. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  be  done,  in  the  case  of  cereals  andever3rthing  of  that  kind, 
just  as  we  have  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  now  in  the  case  of  animals, 
meats,  and  live  cattle?  Why  is  there  not  just  as  much  necessity  to  inspect  the 
one  as  the  other,  and  why  is  there  not  just  as  much  necessity  for  official  inspec- 
tion?—A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thinff.  I  hiave 
not  reached  a  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  at 
present  for  the  <jk)vemment  to  take  over  entirely  to  its  own  control  the  inspec- 
tion of  ejgport  grain.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  comprehensive  system.  It  might  be 
weU  for  the  Government  to  begin  by  establishing  an  official  inspection  that  wotQd 
be  optional  with  the  exporter.  Argentina  has  recently  done  that  very  thing.  The 
Argentine  Government  has  established  an  inspection  service  for  prsia  at  its 
several  ports,  so  that  exporters,  by  paying  a  small  fee,  can  have  their  grain  offi- 
cially inspected  and  obtain  an  ofScial  certificate  as  to  its  fprade.  The  Argentine 
inspection  is  entirely  optional,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  introducing  an  official 
inspection  of  export  grain  in  the  United  States  it  would  be  best  at  tne  outset  to 
make  it  optional  rather  than  compulsory.  I  believe  the  advantages  of  the 
Gk>vemment  certificate  would  soon  lead  to  its  being  demanded  by  foreign  buyers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  the  shipper  or  commission  man  object? — A. 
There  would  undoubtedly  be  considerable  opposition  to  a  compulsory  official 
in8];>ection.  It  is  very  natural  to  expect  some  opposition  to  such  a  step  by  the 
Government.  There  would  probably  be  opi)osition  on  the  part  of  those  very 
organizations  that  are  now  controlling  the  inspection. 

Q.  Is  it  not  almost  as  important  as  the  inspection  of  meat?— A.  I  hardly  think 
it  would  do  to  say  that  it  is  almost  as  important.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  such  a  crying  need  for  Government  inspection  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  meat. 
There  are  not  tne  same  sanitary  reasons  for  it. 

.  Q.  In  other  words ,  complaint  nas  not  become  so  common?— A.  It  has  not,  because 
the  present  grain-inspection  system  is  already  a  fairly  good  one,  although  far 
from  perfect. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  not  be  an  assurance  to  the  foreign  importer  when  he  buyB  a 
cargo  to  know  that  the  fip*ade  is  the  same  without  regard  to  the  port  from  which 
it  was  shipped?— A.  Undoubtedly. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  is  not  this  the  tendency  now:  If  they  find  that  the  port  at 
GkJyeBton  has  a  lower  grade  for  low  grades  that  go  to  that  port  for  shipment, 
would  it  not  generally  have  a  tendency  to  discredit  the  grades  of  the  whole  coon- 
tr^  when  they  pay  little  attention  to  what  section  of  the  cotintry  the  grade  is 
shipped  from?— A.  It  wonld  very  natnraUy  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Wonld  not  the  establishment  of  Gk>vemment  inspec- 
tion make  a  nniform  grade  all  over  the  conntry— naturally  tend  to?— A.  It  should 
do  so. 

Q.  And  wonld  it  not  give  a  better  price  for  our  cereals  in  Europe  if  they  had 
the  Government  certificate  back  of  them,  and  not  that  of  an  individual  nor  a  cor- 
poration nor  a  board  of  trade?-— A.  I  think  that  it  would. 

9-  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Even  if  it  did  not  give  a  better  ^rice  it  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  people  who  are  buying  it  now?-— A.  I  should  hesitate  slightly  on 
the  fipround  of  feasibility  just  now.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  eztena  the  system  of  compulsory  Government  in8i)ection  more 
gradually.  Take,  for  instance,  the  dairy  products,  and  first  put  that  branch  of 
the  export  trade  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  ui  other  words,  intrcKluce  these  reforms 
by  d^^rees. 

1  want  to  say  that  of  course  the  representatives  in  this  coimtry  of  foreign 
importers  of  grain  are  supposed  to  notify  the  importers  whom  thev  represent  of 
any  changes  in  the  grading,  and  to  give  them  exact  information  on  that  point,  but 
it  often  hapi>ens  that  this  is  not  properly  done.  The  boards  of  trade  themselves 
do  not  inform  foreign  importers  of  the  changes.  That  is  left  to  the  representa- 
tives in  this  country  of  the  importers,  and  there  is  often  laxity  about  sending  the 
proper  information— at  least  so  I  have  been  informed  on  the  other  side. 

In  speaking  of  the  damaged  condition  of  the  grain  that  arrived  in  Europe  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  exported  in  such  condition.  My  own  belief  is  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  damage  occurs  on  the  voyage.  In  other  words,  I  think 
that  m  many  cases  where  cargoes  are  complained  of  in  foreign  ports  the  grain, 
when  shipped  from  the  United  States,  was  m  proper  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  frequently  hear  of  commission  merchants  inform- 
ing sluppers  of  produce  that  their  stuff  was  received  in  a  damaged  condition,  and 
that  it  IS  done  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  the  farmer,  the  fact  being  that  the  prod- 
uce more  often  is  in  excellent  condition  when  received,  but  reported  in  a  dajn- 
aged  condition.  Is  it  probable  that  aiwthing  of  that  practice  prevails  on  the 
other  side  in  regard  to  our  grains?— A.  1  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  unscrupu- 
lous people  abroad,  as  there  are  all  over  the  world,  who  will  in  some  cases  make 
unfair  complaints  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  as  a  rule  that  such  cases  are  rare. 

(^  Is  it  more  difficult  to  ship  shelled  com  than  it  is  to  ship  wheat  in  bulk?— A. 
It  is  more  difficult.  The  com  gets  out  of  condition  more  readily  than  the  Other 
grains,  because  its  moisture  content  is  greater.  It  is  in  the  case  of  com  that  most 
of  the  complaints  have  been  made.  Sometimes,  when  com  in  otherwise  perfect 
condition  is  loaded  here  in  hot  weather,  the  heat  it  has  absorbed  causes  the  grain 
to  sweat  and  become  moldy  before  it  reaches  the  other  side,  and  then  the  pur- 
chaser there  naturally  wonders  whether  that  com  was  in  good  condition  when  it 
was  shipped.  I  believe,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  on  the  voyage  that  most  of  the 
damage  is  done.  Much  of  the  damage  undoubtedly  occurs  in  toe  case  of  bulk  car- 
goes carried  by  tramp  steamers.  There  are  comparatively  few  complaints  against 
com  carried  by  the  regular  liners,  for  as  a  rule  the  regular  liners  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  ventilation,  and  in  fact  to  the  care  of  the  cargo  generally.  Ventilation  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  shipment  of  com.  Wnen  shippers  load  com  into  a 
steamer  at  a  Southern  x>ort  in  hot  weather,  then  batten  down  the  hatches,  and 
without  any  ventilation  at  all  attempt  to  carry  that  cargo  across  the  ocean,  the 
chances  are  very  strong  that  under  such  conditions  some  sweating  will  occur. 

Com  is  sometimes  loaded  into  iron  steamers  without  any  protection  against  the 
heated  iron  sides.  There  should  be  some  kind  of  a  protection — either  a  board 
sheathing  or  a  protection  of  bagging— against  the  iron  sides  of  the  steamer,  for  as 
she  lies  in  port  ner  sides  above  tne  water  line  naturally  become  very  much  heated 
by  the  sun,  and  when  the  com  is  poured  in  and  lies  right  up  against  these  hot 
sides  it  is  not  strange  that  the  contact  with  such  heat  causes  it  to  sweat. 

Then,  too,  com  is  sometimes  loaded  into  bunkers  that  are  intended  primarily 
for  coal.  Quite  frequently  on  tramp  steamers  where  they  take  a  full  cargo  they 
load  com  into  one  or  the  coal  bunkers,  which  are,  of  course,  amidships,  and  adja- 
cent to  the  boilers.  It  is  in  these  bunkers  that  I  think  much  of  the  damage  is  done. 
The  heat  from  the  furnaces  and  boilers  during  the  passage  gradually  works  its 
way  through  the  bulkhead,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  where  com  has  been  loaded 
in  a  bunker,  to  find  it  badly  sweated,  especially  along  the  side  of  the  bulkhead 
that  separates  the  bunker  from  the  boiler  space.    There  the  com  is  often  greatly 
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dami^ed.  It  is  a  qneBtion  whether  com  fihonld  be  loaded  in  bunkers  at  all,  owing 
to  the  great  risk  that  is  taken,  or  at  any  rate,  whether  there  shonld  not  be  some 
conditions  attached  as  regards  sheathing  and  ventilation.  Even  in  the  ordinary 
holds,  remote  from  the  boilers,  nnless  ventilation  is  had.  com  is  apt  to  become 
heated  at  the  top  of  the  holds,  more  x)artictLLarly  dnrinjor  not  weather,  becanse  of 
the  heat  of  the  snn  on  the  deck.  That  conld  nndonbtedly  be  prevented  by  proper 
ventilation.  The  trouble  with  the  tramp  steamers  is  that  they  frequently  go  short- 
handed  and  do  not  have  a  sufficient  force  of  men  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  prop- 
erly. It  is  possible  in  fair  weather  to  lift  the  hatches  and  let  air  into  the  n^os 
where  the  com  is  stowed,  but  that  is  often  neglected.  From  my  investigations  I 
believe  that  if  proper  ventilation  were  provided  a  great  deal  of  the  damage  that 
now  results  could  be  avoided.  I  understand  that  the  steamers  plying  from  Argen- 
tine ports  carrying  Ar^ntine  com  to  Europe  are  now  very  generally  equipped 
with  ventilation  facilities.  That  is  a  long  voyage,  and  thev  have  discovered  the 
importance  of  ventilation;  but  it  is  unquestionablv  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
com  shipped  from  the  United  States  is  not  prapeTly  attended  to  en  route. 

There  nas  also  been  quite  a  general  complaint  against  our  corn  abroad  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  dirty.  The  foreigners  say  that  in  this  regard  it  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  corn  shipped  from  other  countries.  They  seem  to 
think  we  are  more  careless,  and  that  we  take  less  i>ains  to  clean  our  com  than  is 
the  case  in  some  other  countries.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  com  frequently 
has  a  good  deal  of  dirt  in  it,  such  as  broken  grains,  pieces  of  cob,  etc.  When  this 
occurs  the  danger  of  sweating  is  very  much  increased.  The  dirt  fills  in  the  inter- 
stices between  the  grains,  thus  excluding  the  air,  and  under  such  conditions  heat- 
ing naturally  occurs  much  more  readily.  If  the  com  were  cleaned  more  carefully 
before  being  exported  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  loss  would  be  prevented. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  sample  of  some  foreign  materials  that  were  dis- 
covered in  a  cargo  of  com  shipped  from  the  port  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  the  Free 
Port  of  Copenhagen.  Mr.  C.  D.  Hage,  the  director  of  the  Copenhagen  Free  Port 
Company,  forwarded  to  me  a  box  containing  quite  a  variety  of  metallic  articles, 
including  spikes,  nails,  bolts,  screws,  pieces  of  wire,  foundi^  drippings,  etc.,  and 
also  other  matters  such  as  glass,  pebbles,  and  the  like,  that  were  sent  over  there 
in  a  car^o  of  com.  [Producing  photograph.  ]  I  had  this  material  photographed, 
and  I  will  hand  you  the  photograph  that  you  may  see.  The  articles  are  shown  at 
one-half  their  natural  size. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  danger  of  our  grain  being  discredited 
the  same  as  butter  has  been  heretofore? — ^A.  Such  cases  as  this,  of  course,  work 
very  materially  to  the  detriment  of  our  export  trade.  The  seriousness  of  tins  par- 
ticular case  wiU  be  better  understood  when  I  say  that,  supposing  that  the  com 
had  been  cleaned,  the  company  there  did  not  subject  it  to  any  screening,  and  it 
went  out  over  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  carrying  this  material  with  it,  and  theee 
nails  and  spikes,  etc.,  got  into  the  mills.  If  you  will  examine  that  photograph 
carefully,  vou  will  see  that  some  of  the  spikes  have  been  between  the  miU  rollers 
and  were  flattened  out.  They  did  great  damage  to  the  TnillJTiflr  machinery.  The 
millers  are  holding  the  company  liable  for  the  damages,  Mr.  Ha^  writes  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Tnatis  taken  from  one  cargo?— A.  This  was  sent  to  me 
as  a  sample  of  material  that  was  taken  from  com  sent  from  G^alveston  in  one 
cargo.  Part  of  that  material  was  sent  in  to  the  company  at  Copenhagen  by  the 
millers. 

This  case  shows  that  there  is  undoubtedly  some  carelessness.  The  foreign  im- 
porters claim  that  the  com  shipped  as  No.  2  sail  grade  should  be  much  cleaner 
than  a  large  part  of  it  proves  to  be.  The  contract  calls  for  a  grain  that  is  reason- 
ably clean,  and  they  naturally  hold  that  that  condition  is  not  carried  out  in  a  case 
of  una  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  do  not  know  what  the  grade  of  this  com  was 
when  it  was  shipped?— A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  writing  to  me  about  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  shipment  Mr.  Hage  failed  to  state  the  grade  that  was  certified 
to;  but  I  have  inferred  that  it  was  No.  2  sail  «*ade,  for  several  reasons:  first, 
because  that  is  the  grade  that  is  generally  shipped  to  Copenhagen;  and,  secondly, 
because,  if  it  had  not  been  supposedly  a  reasonably  clean  com,  the  comx>any  there 
would  probably  have  put  it  through  their  own  screening  apparatus.  That  is,  they 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  sending  out  an  unclean  grade  of  com  to  tiieir 
customers,  and  they  would  not  have  taken  the  risk  of  doing  so.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mr.  Hage  did  not  state  that  fact  specifically  in  nis  letter,  and  I  have 
not  had  time  to  ascertain. 

It  is  a  question  where  this  foreign  matter  came  from— where  it  p^t  into  the 
com.  I  presume  that  this  com  may  have  been  simply  blown  without  being 
screened;  however,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.    Some  of  this  material  was  prob- 
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ably  shoveled  up  with  the  com  when  it  was  jput  into  the  shellers.  Shellers  are 
sometimes  stationed  out  in  the  open  field.  The  fanners  bring  np  the  com  in 
their  wagons  and  dnmp  it  on  the  ^nnd  in  piles,  and  then  it  is  shoveled  from 
the  ground  into  the  shellers.  Foreign  objects  of  a  less  size  than  the  cobs  readily 
pass  through  the  shellers,  and  these  objects  would  remain  in  the  com  unless  it 
were  screened.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  railway  cars  in  which  the  grain 
was  carried  to  the  port  furnished  some  of  the  refuse  material.  The  cars  are  not 
always  properly  cleaned  before  the  grain  is  loaded.  The  terminal  warehouse  or 
elevator  may  also  have  been  at  fault  in  this  regard. 

I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  this  case  that  affidavits  were  presented  showing 
that  the  steamer  had  been  carefully  inspected  before  the  cargo  was  received,  as 
is  the  custom.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  made  affidavit  that  the  holds  in  which 
this  com  was  loaded  were  carefully  inspected  and  were  free  from  all  foreign 
matter  and  in  proper  condition  to  receive  the  cargo.  He  had  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  to  show  that  this  matter  did  not  get  into  the  cargo  from  the  ship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  through  with  what  you  desired  to  sa^  on 
the  subject  of  grain? — ^A.  I  spoke  also  of  wneat,  rye,  and  barley.  I  will  just 
tonch  upon  these. 

Against  our  wheat  complaint  has  been  made  abroad  that  it  sometimes  contains 
many  unsound  and  burnt  grains,  more  than  would  be  warranted  by  the  certificate 
of  insf^ection,  and  also  that  it  is  sometimes  deficient  in  weight  Becentlv  a 
complaint  came  to  the  Department  from  abroad,  ailing  that  some  wheat  had 
been  received  that  did  not  come  up  to  the  weight  called  for  in  the  contract  by 
several  i)ounds  yet  busheL  I  also  nave  in  mind  a  complaint  made  some  months 
ago  regfuxling  a  parcel  of  wheat  that  contained  garlic  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  necessai^  to  reclean  the  entire  lot  before  it  could  go  into  the  mills.  Some  of 
the  grain  did  get  into  the  mills  before  it  was  cleaned,  and  produced,  of  course,  a 
very  unpleasant  kind  of  flour. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  complaints  against  rye  imported  from  the  United  States 
is  that  it  too  frequently  contains  oats  in  considerable  quantities,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  reclean  the  rye  before  it  can  be  milled  and  made  into  flour.  As  the  rye 
is  imported  for  bread  purposes,  it  is  important  to  have  it  free  from  oats  and  other 
grain. 

Onr  barley  has  also  been  complained  about  in  some  cases  because  of  its  dirtv 
condition.  An  instance  came  to  our  notice  where  it  was  claimed  that  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  of  impurities  occurred  in  a  cargo. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  foreign  importers,  the  complaints  made 
against  American  barley  are  mostly  of  recent  origm.  Some  years  ago  American 
barley  was  held  in  high  favor  abroad.  It  obtained  a  market  in  Europe  that  was 
formerly  controlled  by  Russia.  But  the  importers  say  that  within  the  last  few 
years  complaints  against  the  condition  of  our  barlev  have  been  numerous,  greatly 
endangering  our  market,  and  the  probability  is  that  unless  some  measures  are 
taken  to  secure  more  care  in  cleaning  export  barley  much  trade  will  be  lost 
tons. 

H^rarding  our  grain  export  trade  as  a  whole,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  that  trade  lies  in  the 
foot  that  our  exporters  do  not  always  exercise  proper  care  in  cleaning  the  grain 
before  shipment.  In  view  of  the  increasing  competition  we  are  beginning  to 
meet  with  from  other  grain-exporting  countries,  it  is  highly  important  that  this 
ground  for  complaint  snould  be  speedily  remedied. 

Before  dropping  the  subject  of  grain  exports,  I  want  to  recur  again  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  certificates,  and  to  repeat  that  it  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the 
certificates  issued  by  our  boards  of  trade  should  be  sent  out  under  the  title  of 
**  ofiftcial "  inspection.  [Producing  certificate.]  The  term  **  official "  in  this  case 
IS  undoubtedly  misleading,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing 
to  prevent  further  misunderstanding  on  that  ground  by  prohibiting  boards  of 
trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  from  using  the  appellation  ** official"  on  their 
certificates.    It  is  imquestionably  a  cause  of  much  misunderstanding  abroad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  conveys  the  idea  to  the  foreign  importer  that  it  is  a  Gov- 
ermnent  official  inspection? — ^A.  The  foreign  importer  very  gener^y  believes 
that  these  certificates  are  issued  by  the  United  States  Government.  I  have 
twked  with  many  importers  abroad  who  were  tinder  that  impression,  and  who 
were  sorprised  to  learn  that  the  United  States  Government  was  in  no  wise 
responsible  for  the  certification  of  our  export  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  neany  every  single  purchaser  or  Liverpool 
"J^ker  have  his  own  agent  in  the  United  States  here  m  our  markets?— A.  Many 
of  the  larger  importers  have  their  agents  here. 

Q.  Those  that  are  of  any  account  at  all?— A.  Many  of  the  large  importers  have 
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their  representatiyes  here,  hut  these  certificates,  of  course,  pass  into  the  hands  of 
other  buyers.  The  imx)orters,  in  reselling  their  imported  grain,  sometimes  base 
their  contracts  on  the  original  certificate,  and  in  such  cases  ^e  secondary  bnyras 
have  not  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  status  of  the  certificate. 

Q.  The  Gk>Yemment  inspection  would  cover  all  doubts  and  would  verify  to  the 
consignee  or  the  factor  or  the  commission  merchant  or  the  origmal  purchaser  or 
anyone  that  there  was  bona  fide  inspection  here  when  put  on  board  of  vessels, 
subject,  of  course,  to  stand  the  transportation  and  delivery?— A.  Yes. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  desire  to  go  any  further  into  grain?— A.  One 
thing  occurs  to  me  that  I  intended  to  add  in  connection  with  the  loading  of 
grain.  I  said  that  it  was  a  question  whether  com  ought  ever  to  be  loaded  in  the 
bunkers,  since  they  were  so  close  to  the  boilers  and  therefore  so  liable  to  become 
heated  on  the  voyage.    The  same  objection  applies,  of  course,  to  the  loading  dt 

grain  in  any  of  the  holds  that  are  adjacent  to  the  boiler  or  ensine  space.  In  the 
istribution  of  the  cargo  the  com  ought,  when  possible,  to  be  loaded  in  holds 
that  are  remote  from  amidships. 

O.  Would  this  trouble  be  obviated  to  some  extent  if  the  bottoms  were  con- 
trolled by  Americans?  Yon  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  excellent  facilities  on 
land.— A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  control  the  methods  of 
transportation  if  we  owned  the  ships.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  wanted.— A.  Carelessness  sometimes  occurs  as  regards 
the  stowing  of  grain  with  other  merchandise  in  the  same  hold.  A  case  recently 
came  to  my  attention  where  a  hold  was  partially  filled  with  com,  and  then  upon 
that  com  were  stowed  bales  of  cotton.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  of  course, 
ought  not  to  be  permitted.  It  goes  without  saying  that  com  put  down  in  the 
hold  and  then  covered  over  completely  with  bales  of  cotton  is  going  to  sweat  and 
become  damaged.  I  speak  of  this  case  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
considered  in  regulating  the  methods  of  shippmg  grain  across  the  ocean. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  export  of  cotton?— A.  The  princijial 
{pround  of  criticism  against  American  cotton  in  foreign  markets  is  the  poor  pack- 
ing. A  gi-eat  deal  of  our  cotton  is  still  baled  in  the  old  way.  We  ship  it  in  large 
bales,  weighing  about  500  pounds,  and  much  of  it  is  put  up  in  inferior  baling 
materials.  The  damage  that  thus  results  is  not  so  apxxarent  in  the  United  States 
as  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  journey  across  the  sea.  Our  exporters  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  conditions  that  our  cotton  has  to  meet  in  foreign  counb^es.  The 
packing  is  generally  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  cotton  safely  to  the  seaboard 
and  to  get  it  aboard  ship,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  unloaded  in  the  foreign  port 
great  loss  is  apt  to  result.  Under  the  rough  handling  to  which  the  bales  are  sub- 
lected  in  the  process  of  unloading  from  the  ship^s  holds  to  the  docks,  the  flimsy 
baling  material  becomes  badly  torn,  and  usually  a  large  amount  of  cotton  is 
shredded  off  and  strewn  along  the  docks.  Such  cotton  is  practically  ruined, 
becoming  waste  cotton.  The  coverings  of  the  bales  are  generally  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  before  the  cotton  can  be  reshipx)ed  much  patching  has  to  be  done,  and 
orten  entire  rebaling.  Foreign  importers  natundly  complam  of  this,  because  it 
subjects  them  to  so  much  additionai  expense. 

An  interesting  instance  came  to  my  attention  whUe  in  Russia  last  simiiDer 
where  the  insecure  packing  of  American  cotton  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  loss  by 
theft.  We  send  considerable  Quantities  of  cotton  to  Russia.  Most  of  it  is  trans- 
shipped for  the  Baltic  at  such  ports  as  Liverpool,  Icemen,  and  Copenhagen, 
although  within  the  last  year  or  two  some  important  consignments  have  gone 
direct  to  Russia,  without  transshipment.  The  United  Steamship  Companv,  of 
Coi)enhagen,  has  been  particularly  enterprising  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  direct 
service  between  the  United  States  and  Baltic  Russia,  and  the  boats  of  that  com- 

Pany  have  recently  been  carrying  cotton  right  through  from  New  York  to  St 
•etersburg.  However,  the  chief  part  of  the  American  cotton  marketed  in  Russia 
still  goes  in  the  first  instance  to  other  European  ports,  where  it  has  to  be  trans- 
shipped in  order  to  be  forwarded  up  the  Baltic.  By  the  time  that  cotton  has  been 
discharged  at  the  Russian  ports  of  Reval  and  St.  Petersburg  it  is  apt  to  be  in  very 
poor  condition  as  regards  the  baling.  From  these  Baltic  ports  it  has  to  be  sent 
overland  by  rail  to  Moscow,  where  the  Russian  manufactoe  of  cotton  goods  is 
chiefly  carried  on.  Owing  to  the  numerous  rents  and  tears  that  occur  in  the  bale 
covermpfs  because  of  the  poor  baling  materials,  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton  is  lost 
before  it  reaches  Moscow.  It  generally  goes  there  by  slow  freight,  fi'equently 
with  many  stops,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  peasants  along  the  route  sometimes 
steal  great  quantities  of  this  cotton  from  the  trains  at  night,  pulling  it  from  the 
damaged  bales  in  large  shreds,  as  they  can  readily  do.  owing  to  the  insecure  pack- 
ing. In  this  manner  the  importers  at  Moscow  have  oeen  losing  so  much  <^  tdieir 
consignments  from  America  that  they  are  now  striving,  as  far  as  they  can,  to 
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replace  our  cotton  with  that  produced  in  sonthem  Russia.  In  the  south  of  Russia 
they  are  bennning  to  grow  American  cotton  quite  eztensiveljr.  Some  yeai-s  a^o 
they  securea  American  seed,  and  already  they  have  had  considerable  success  m 
the  production  of  our  upland  cotton,  lliey  take  great  pains  to  bale  it  securely. 
They  use  a  much  smaller  bale  than  the  American,  and  pack  it  so  tighly  and  firmly 
that  no  cotton  can  be  lost  or  stolen  from  the  bale.  By  such  methods  they  are 
gradually  establishing  quite  a  trade  at  Moscow,  to  our  loss. 

I  spoke  of  this  case  as  a  rather  interesting  one,  illustrating  how  a  trade  can  be 
iojured  by  n^lect  in  providing  proper  packing  materials.  Some  of  our  cotton 
growers,  in  otder  to  save  a  few  cents  on  a  bsJe,  make  it  a  practice  to  use  the 
cheapest  possible  baling  materials  that  will  carry  their  product  to  the  port. 
While  such  a  short-sighted  practice  may  result  in  a  slight  saving  at  the  outset,  it 
is  certain  in  the  long  run  to  do  great  damage  to  oar  trade.  Other  cases,  similar 
to  that  in  Russia,  as  regajrds  the  poor  baling  of  American  cotton,  have  come  to 
my  attention  abroad,  and  I  think  X  may  say  that,  generally  sx)eaking,  our  cotton 
export  trade  is  in  this  respect  fairly  open  to  criticism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
more  general  adoption  of  the  round  or  cylindrical  bale  will  remedy  this  obstacle 
to  our  export  traae  in  cotton. 

I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  cotton  especially  because  this  product  is  decidedly 
onr  most  important  a^cultural  ejq)ort,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  afford  the 
only  instance  of  this  kmd.  There  are  many  other  cases  in  our  export  trade  where 
failure  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  packing  of  the  product  is  working  to  the 
detriment  of  the  trade. 

Q.  Then  the  American  producer  and  the  American  shipper,  you  think,  suffer 
to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  goods  are  sometimes 
sent  from  this  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  greater  care  should  be  taken  along  these  lines? — A.  Yes;  it  is  very 
important. 

.,  Q.  It  is  a  very  general  complaint  among  agricultural  producers  that  little  effort 
is  made  to  secure  a  foreign  market  for  their  products.  What  do  you  know  about 
that?->A.  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that,  comxxaratively  speaking,  little  effort  has 
been  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Unitea  States  farmer  as  regards  the  e^)ortation 
oi  his  produce.  The  manufacturer  seems  able  to  accomDlisn  more  in  this  direc- 
tion; he  seems  to  have  facilities  for  pushing  his  trade  that  the  farmer  has  not 
had,  or  at  least  has  not  taken  advantage  of.  I  think  it  is  true  that  more  active 
measores  have  been  taken  to  make  a  market  abroad  for  American  manufactures 
than  for  the  produce  of  American  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  that  very  largelv  because  the  American  manu- 
facturers push  for  these  markets  themselves? — A.  Exactly.  The  manufacturer 
seems  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  foreign  market  than  the  farmer.  He  sends 
his  representatives  abroad,  establishes  his  agencies  there,  and,  speaking  generally, 
there  seem  to  be  more  facilities  for  the  extension  of  trade  in  manufactures  tluui 
there  are  for  upbuilding  the  agricultural  export  trade. 

Q.  Manufacturers  do  for  themselves  the  work  which,  if  done  for  the  farmers, 
must  perhaps  be  done  by  the  GK>vemment  or  some  other  agency?— A.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  that. 

9*  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Is  it  possible  for  the  farmer,  owin^  to  his  interests 
bein^  in  the  hands  of  so  many,  to  take  up  the  subject  of  increasmg  his  exports, 
hke  it  is  for  the  manufacturers,  where  larse  capital  is  invested  under  one  control 
and  they  can  send  out  their  agents  to  look  after  foreign  markets?— A.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  easy,  and  I  think  the  question  that  you  have  put  discloses  the  secret 
of  the  difference. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  along  the  line  of  the  extension  of  foreign 
markets  for  farm  products?— A.  I  believe,  first  of  all,  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  the  Agricultural  Department  ought  to  be  provided  with  more  liberal 
means  to  develop,  as  far  as  mav  be,  by  governmental  assistance,  the  agricultural 
export  trade.  I  do  not  think  that  enough  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  by 
the  Government  to  that  side  of  the  farmers'  interests.  We  have  not  done  nearly 
80  much  as  other  agricultural  countries  have  done.  I  spoke  of  the  measures 
taken  hv  the  Canadian  government.  The  appropriation  that  enabled  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  for  the  Dominion  to  maugurate  the  measures  I  described 
amounted  to  $100,000,  which  was  certainly  quite  a  liberal  appropriation.  The 
nmd  that  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  own  Agricultural  Department  to 
make  experimental  shipments  of  dairy  and  other  .agricultural  produce  was  only 
1^,000.  The  Australiim  colonies,  like  Canada,  have  also  been  liberal  in  appro- 
priating funds  to  assist  the  farmer  in  finding  a  profitable  foreign  market  for  his 
l^oduce.  I  feel  that  much  more  could  be  done  for  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  than  has  thus  far  been  possible  with  the  scanty  means  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  our  Department  for  such  work. 
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I  believe  in  the  plan  of  sending  abroad  8x>eGial  agents,  at  Gk>Temment  ezpeBW> 
to  study  foreign  markets.  I  think  we  shonld  have  a  goodly  nnmber  of  agents 
abroad,  working  solely  in  the  interest  of  onr  farm  prodncts.  These  agricnltoral 
countries  I  have  mentioned  all  maintain  such  agents,  not  only  for  the  pnipoee  of 
studying  foreign  markets  and  the  opportunities  they  afford  for  increasea  trade, 
but  also  for  tne  purx)ose  of  studying  the  export  methods  of  other  countries. 
Canada  sent  her  agents  to  Denmark— the  Australasian  colonies  did  the  same — ^to 
gather  information  there  as  to  the  best  methods  of  shipping  dairy  and  other  farm 
produce.  Now  that  Canada  is  bej^inningto  compete  somewhat  with  Denmark, 
especially  now  that  Canad-^  is  begmning  to  cut  into  the  Danish  bacon  market  in 
England,  the  Danes  are  sending  agents  to  Canada  to  see  if  there  is  an^hing  in 
the  Canadian  methods  of  production  and  exportation  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment over  their  own. 

Q.  (B]r  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Can  not  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  do  the 
whole  thing  properly?— A.  With  certain  modifications  of  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service  I  tnink  undoubtedly  most  of  the  objects  could  be  attained,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  as  the  service  is  now  constituted.  I  do  not  believe  the  con- 
sular officers  can  render  the  same  kind  of  service  tiiat  could  be  had  from  travel- 
ing affents. 

Q.  You  mean  the  paid  agents  of  the  Department?— A.  Paid  agents  of  the 
Department,  sent  from  the  Department,  if  possible.  We  have  tried  the  consular 
service,  and  it  has  not  been  altogether  saticiactory  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first 
place,  a  consul  is  obliged  to  remain  practically  all  the  time  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness— at  Hamburg,  or  Bremen,  or  some  other  city,  as  the  case  maybe — and  while 
he  can  wateh  in  a  general  way  the  trade  at  a  single  port,  he  has  to  remain  right 
there  in  order  to  attend  to  the  routine  duties  of  the  consular  office.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  course  of  trade  can  not  be  satisfactorily  investigated  by  a  man  con- 
fined to  a  single  place.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  idea,  for  instance,  of  the  butter 
export  trade  of  Denmark,  it  would  be  necessary  to  travel  over  that  country,  to  go 
from  the  creamery  to  the  terminal  warehouse  at  the  x>ort,  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  leave  the  port  and  accompanv  the  butter  on  the  steamer  to  its 
place  of  destination.  This  is  the  plan  followed  by  these  other  agricultural  coun- 
tries that  are  sending  out  agents.  The  asents  are  instructed  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  to  trace  the  trade  to  its  final  destination,  in  order  to  gain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  cdl  its  conditions.  The  consular  officers  are  necessarily 
engrossed  a  good  deal  of  the  time  with  the  routine  of  the  consular  business.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the^  can  not  always  take  the  time  necessary  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  special  inquiries  sent  to  them.  Furthermore,  a  consul  is  appointed 
to  represent  the  United  States  trade  interests  as  a  whole,  and  when  the  Deiwurt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  through  the  State  Department,  as  is  necessary,  sends  to  him 
for  certain  information  about  a  particular  feature  of  the  agricultural  export 
trade,  that  consul  may  have  on  file  in  his  office,  and  probably  has,  a  numbCT  of 
requeste  from  other  sources  that  take  precedence,  and  so  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  to  wait.  The  consuPs  attention  is  necessarily  divided.  He  is  not 
working  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  any  more  than  he  is  in  the  interest  of  other 
industries,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  great  obiecUon  from  our  point  of  view.  It 
is  very  importont  for  us  to  have  men  abroad  whom  we  can  direct  and  who  can 
work  under  the  Department's  supervision.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  feel  that  we 
never  can  expect  from  the  consular  service,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  be 
improved,  sucn  resulto  as  other  countries  are  getting  from  the  emplojrment  of 
agricultural  experts  working  in  foreign  countries.  I  believe  that  the  employment 
of  special  agente  of  the  Department  abroad  is  the  most  feasible  way  of  getting 
the  information  we  want.  By  placing  the  right  kind  of  men  in  competing  countries 
and  in  countries  that  afford  us  most  of  our  markete,  we  can  undoubtedly  gather 
information  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  extending  our  trade. 

To  supplement  the  work  tnat  can  be  expected  from  these  special  agents,  I  am 
in  favor  of  appointing  agricultural  attaches  to  our  embassies  in  certain  of  the 
mo&t  important  countries.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  plan  because  of  our  experience 
in  one  case,  that  of  Dr.  Stiles,  who  was  stationed  at  Berlin  as  an  agricultural 
attach^.  Although  nominally  a  diplomatic  official,  and  having  from  the  State 
Department  an  appointment  as  such,  he  was  paid  by  the  Department  of  A^cul- 
ture  and  was  under  the  direction  of  our  Department.  His  work  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Department.  He  traveled  about  over  Europe,  as  occasion 
seemed  to  demand,  following  the  instructions  of  the  Department  in  order  to 
investigate  matters  affecting  our  agricultural  ex^rt  trade,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  rendered  on  the  whole  a  most  valuable  service.  His  ap]^intment  was,  of 
course,  something  of  an  experiment,  but  I  think  that  it  was  eminently  successful. 
It  is  my  belief  that  a  few  such  agricultural  attaches,  having  a  diplomatic  status. 
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could  be  of  great  service  abroad  to  onr  agricnltnral  interests.    Their  diplomatic, 
status  wonld  give  them  certain  advantases  over  other  agents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  They  wonid  be  very  valnable  in  studying  the  wants 
and  tastes  of  foreign  people  also,  so  as  to  learn  the  proper  preparation  of  onr 
agricnltnral  products  for  enort,  wonld  they  not? — A.  That  is,  of  course,  at  the 
base  of  our  export  trade.  First  of  all,  we  must  put  up  a  product  that  will  be 
acceptable  in  the  market  to  which  it  is  sent.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
study  the  peculiar  tastes  and  reauirements  of  the  various  foreign  markets  in  order 
that  we  may  know  what  kind  of  a  product  to  prepare  for  export. 

I  spoke  of  the  Canadian  bacon  trade  competms  somewhat  with  the  Danish 
bacon  trade.  The  Danes  have  been  preenunentify  successful  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  foreign  markets,  and  esx)ecially  of  their  great  foreign  market,  the 
British  market.  Soon  after  the  Danes  had  placed  their  exxiort  trade  in  butter  on 
a  sure  footing,  they  began  to  reach  out  after  a  market  for  bacon  in  Great  Britain. 
They  studied  the  wants  of  that  market  and  they  produced  a  bacon  that  met  those 
wants.  In  1880  they  exported  about  13,000,000  pounds  of  pork,  chiefly  bacon.  In 
1890  they  exported  G5,()()0,000  pounds.  In  1898,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
their  figures,  thev  exported  135,000,000  x>ounds,  sending  most  of  it  to  Great 
Britain.  In  less  than  20  years  they  developed  a  trade  that  now  amounts  in  value 
to  about  $15,000,000.  They  did  so,  as  I  said,  by  studying  the  requirements  of  the 
British  market  and  meeting  those  requirements. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  countries  becoming  competitors  of  American  products 
along  the  line  of  studvinar  the  wants  and  tastes  and  methods  of  supplying  those 
wants  or  tastes?— A.  As  the  Canadian  people  followed  the  Danes  in  their  methods 
of  exporting  butter,  so  they  have  followed  them  in  regard  to  the  bacon  export 
trade— the  two  products  naturally  go  hand  in  hand.  Canada  took  the  same 
measures  that  Denmark  had  taken  to  get  at  the  requirements  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  product «  and  the  resxdt  is  shown  by  the  Canadian  export  figures.  In  1890 
Canada  shipped  of  bacon  about  7,000,000  pounds,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1899,  within  a  decade,  the  Canadian  exports  amounted  to  nearly  112,000,000 
poimds.  Our  own  exports  of  bacon,  of  coui'se,  are  enormous,  but  they  do  not 
show  any  such  growth  as  I  have  just  exhibited  for  Denmark  and  Canada.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  a  decline  in  our  exi)ort  trade  in  bacon.  We  are 
beginning  to  feel  seriously  the  competition  of  these  other  exporting  countries. 
The  first  year  for  which  our  shipments  of  bacon  were  separate! v  reported  is  1881. 
In  that  year  we  exported  673,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  valued  at  about  $54,000,000. 
In  1890,  we  exported  532,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about^ $39,000,000.  In  1895,  we 
exported  only  458,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $38,000,000.  Last  year,  1899, 
we  exported  563,000,000  pounds,  worth  about  $42,000,000.  While  our  exports  for 
1899  were  larger  than  those  for  1890  and  1895,  you  will  see  that  they  were  con- 
siderably smaller  than  our  exports  in  1881,  which  was  about  the  time  when  the 
bacon  shipments  from  these  other  countries  were  beginning  to  become  prominent. 
Taking  the  record  of  1899,  we  find  that  we  sent  abroad  in  that  j[ear  over  100,000,000 
pounds  less  than  in  1881,  about  20  years  ago.  It  is  a  question  whether  in  the 
years  to  come  we  shall  not  feel  still  more  seriously  the  competition  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Denmark  and  Canada,  and  also  the  Australasian  colonies  that  are  now 
beginning  to  ship  bacon  to  England,  unless  we  take  some  measures  to  adapt 
our  product  more  closely  to  the  requirements  of  the  British  market.    The  bacon 

SBferred  by  the  British  nation  is  what  is  known  as  the  Wiltshire  bacon.  It  is 
fferent  from  our  bacon  in  being  much  leaner  and  firmer.  The  objection  to  our 
bacon  is  that  it  is  too  fat,  being  a  corn-fed  bacon.  It  does  not  brmg  as  high  a 
price. 

Q.  They  prefer  a  streak  of  lean  and  a  streak  of  fat  instead  of  all  fat.— A.  They 
like  a  leaner  bacon  than  ours.  The  Tamworth  and  Yorkshire  swine  seem  to  be 
the  preferred  breeds  for  producing  bacon  for  the  British  market. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  fatten  our  hogs  too 
fast,  and  that  makes  a  fatter  meat? — ^A.  Yes,  they  are  too  fat;  that  is  the  chief 
objection. 

I  was  about  to  quote  the  import  prices  in  England  of  the  bacon  received  from  the 
United  States,  from  Canada,  and  from  Denmark.  In  1899  the  average  annual 
price  of  the  bacon  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  was 
about  7  cents  a  pouna,  the  exact  Quotation  being  6.96  cents.  The  average  price 
of  the  bacon imxxnrted  from  Canada  was  7.8  cents  a  x)ound.  The  average  price  of 
the  bacon  imported  from  Denmark  was  10.6  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words, 
there  was  a  cfifference  during  1899  of  about  3i  cents  per  pound  in  favor  of  the 
Danish  pork  over  ours,  which  is  very  significant.  When  you  consider  the  fact 
that  we  exported  last  year  563,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  most  of  which  went  to 
Great  Britain,  you  can  readily  see  that  even  a  slight  enhancement  in  the  price 
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would  have  meant  an  enormona  gain  to  the  American  farmer.  If  the  importance 
of  this  matter  could  be  brought  home  to  producers  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
lead  them  to  change  their  methods  of  production  by  selecting  onlv  the  preferred 
bacon  breeds  and  feeding  the  kind  of  rations  that  will  produce  the  bacon  most 
highly  favored  abroad,  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  lesson,  I  am  sure,  for  tiie 
farming  community. 

The  case  of  bacon  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner,  I  think,  the  point  that 
you  just  suggested  about  the  importance  of  ascertaining  and  meeting  tiie  exact 
requirements  of  foreign  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  believe  vou  have  covered  all  the  points  that  I 
have  down  here.  Professor,  together  with  suRgestions  as  to  the  possibilitieB  of  tiie 
extension  of  our  markets,  audi  do  not  know  but  so  far  as  additional  legislation  is 
concerned.  If  you  have  anything  further,  however,  to  suggest  in  reflrard  to  any 
remedy  for  the  mevances  that  vou  have  mentioned,  the  commission  wul  be  glad  to 
hear  you.— A.  1  spoke  quite  fully  of  what  Canada  had  been  doing,  and  referred  in 
a  general  way  to  what  the  Australasian  colonies  had  attempted  as  regards  gov- 
ernmental control  of  and  aid  to  the  agricultural  export  traae.  I  should  like  to 
mention  a  plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  in  the  interest  of  the  export  trade.  In 
1895  the  government  of  that  colony  appointed  an  export  board,  so-called—''  Board 
for  Exports  "  was  the  official  title,  I  oelieve — ^to  take  under  consideration  plans 
for  the  development  of  a  larger  export  trade  in  the  products  of  the  colony.  The 
method  pursued  by  the  board  was,  at  the  outset,  to  hold  conferences  with  leading 
representatives  of  the  various  agricultural  interests,  such  as  the  dairying indus^, 
the  meat  exporters,  the  grain  shippers,  etc.  The  leading  producers  and  shippers 
of  the  various  export  commodities  were  called  into  consultation  by  the  hotad 
and  their  opinions  solicited  as  to  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  to  assist  their  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  trade.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  and  practical  information  was  elicited,  and  the  board,  on  the  strength 
of  what  it  had  thus  learned,  made  certain  recommendations  to  the  government, 
which  were  afterwards  carried  out. 

In  a  general  way  the  measures  adopted  in  Australasia  correspond  rather  closely 
to  what  has  been  done  in  Denmark  and  in  Canada;  but,  if  anything,  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  have  gone  even  further  than  those  countries  in  the  direction  of 
government  aid  and  control.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  I  think,  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  project  to  assist  the  export  trade  of  Australasia  by  State 
intervention,  but  the  other  colonies  have  been  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  such 
a  movement,  and  they  are  now  adopting  similar  provisions. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  by  the  Australasian  colonies  to  facilitate  their 
export  trade  was  the  securing  of  better  transportation  facilities  by  rail  from  the 
farming  districts  to  the  norts  of  shipment.  tJold  storage  on  the  trains  was  pro- 
cured, as  it  had  been  in  Canada,  and  cold-storage  warehouses  were  established  at 
the  ports  of  shipment  where  products  could  be  safely  kept  until  the  time  of  sail- 
ing. Arrangements  were  also  made  with  the  steamship  companies  to  provide 
regular  sailings  from  the  ports  to  the  British  market  and  to  furnish  refrigeration 
facilities  on  board.  Another  method  taken  by  the  Australasian  colonies  was  the 
establishment  of  cold-storage  depots  and  warehouses  at  London  and  other 
British  ports.  Several  of  the  colonies  have  depots  there  for  their  products,  under 
the  management  and  control  of  government  agents,  who  receive  the  proauce  as 
it  comes  from  the  ship,  keep  it  in  cold  storage  when  necessary,  and  take  measures 
for  its  proper  disposal  in  the  market.  The  establishment  of  these  terminal  depots 
has  undoubtedly  rendered  great  assistance  to  the  Australasian  export  trade. 

The  colonies  of  Australasia  have  also  adopted  the  policy  of  sending  agents  to 
study  the  methods  of  other  exporting  countries.  Their  agents  have  come  to  the 
United  States  to  study  our  methods;  they  have  gone  to  Canada  to  study  the 
methods  there;  they  have  visited  Denmark  and  other  countries  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  in  each  instance  have  reported  to  their  own  governments  the  results  of 
their  investigations.  These  colonial  governments  have  taken  pains  to  study  the 
methods  of  other  countries  in  order  to  follow  them,  as  far  as  it  seemed  wise,  in 
developing  their  own  trade. 

The  Australasian  colonies  have  also  adopted  one  of  the  most  important  plans 
inaugurated  by  Denmark,  namely,  that  of  offering  prizes  for  products  put  up  in 
the  best  shape  for  export.  The  government  furnishes  the  producers  with  careful 
instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  product,  style  of  packing,  markinff,  labeling,  etc, 
desired  for  the  export  trade,  and  under  these  conditions,  at  stated  intervals,  con- 
tests are  held,  at  which  liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  the  products  that  best  fill  the 
requirements.  This  plan  of  offering  prizes  for  superior  export  produce,  and  thus 
furnishing  an  immediate  incentive  to  the  producer,  was  a  very  important  factor. 
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it  is  said,  in  bringing  the  export  butter,  bacon,  etc.,  of  Denmark  up  to  a  high 
standard,  and  the  ofacial  reports  from  the  Australasian  colonies  indicate  that  it 
has  also  been  an  important  factor  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  believe  that  the  adulteration  of  manufactured 
products  in  America  is  ruining  the  foreign  markets  for  those  products,  and  that 
these  people  that  you  speak  about  seeing  abroad  are  thus  taking  advantage  of  it 
to  gam  those  markets  with  pure-food  products?— A.  Wherever  we  are  losing 
trade  on  the  ground  you  mention,  these  other  exporting  countries  are  unquestion- 
ably taking  advantage  of  the  fact.  When  the  inferior  quality  of  one  of  our 
products  causes  it  to  find  a  less  ready  sale  in  a  foreign  market,  our  competitors 
are  quick  to  grasp  the  ox)enin^  thus  afforded;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

And,  generally  speaking,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  question  of  competition  in  regard 
to  our  agricultural  exports  has  only  of  late  been  assuming  such  great  importance. 
It  has  become  a  more  vital  question  within  the  last  few  years  because  of  these 
very  measures  that  are  being  taken  by  competing  countries  to  gain  and  control 
the  foreign  markets  upon  which  we  have  hitnerto  depended.  The  measures  that 
I  have  mentioned  are  all  comparatively  recent.  Foreign  countries  have  been 
doing  more  within  the  last  decade  than  ever  before  in  the  way  of  pushing  by  gov- 
ernmental assistance  the  exports  of  their  agricultural  products.  It  is  therefore 
important  for  us  to  take  more  active  measures  as  regards  our  own  exports  if  we 
do  not  vdsh  to  fall  behind.  The  figures  that  I  have  quoted  as  to  the  exports  of 
butter  from  Denmark,  Australasia,  and  Canada,  the  exports  of  cheese  from  Can- 
ada, and  of  bacon  from  Denmark  and  Canada,  are  to  my  mind  very  significant, 
and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  our  own  producers  who  depend  upon  the  foreign 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  the  time  is  coming,  if  not  here,  that  the 
Gk>vemment  may  well  take  some  steps  in  the  way  of  extenoing  and  holding  our 
markets?-— A.  I  do  most  assuredly.  X  think  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  give 
the  subject  more  active  attention. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  additional  that  vou  care  to  suggest?— A.  There  is  one 
thing  further  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  committee  before  closing.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  about  my  reference  to  the  consular  service.  I  do  not 
want  to  underestimate  the  value  of  the  services  that  the  consular  corps  can  render 
and  does  render.  There  is  no  question  that  the  consular  service  as  at  present 
constituted  is  supplying  a  g^^eat  deal  of  valuable  information  to  our  exporters. 
I  think  that  the  services  of  the  consuls  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  valuable,  but  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  adopting  some  additional  measures, 
such  as  are  taken  by  the  countries  with  which  we  nave  to  compete.  I  am  in 
favor  of  sending  out  as  foreign  agents  men  specially  qualified  to  acquire  informa- 
tion regarding  the  agricultural  export  trade.  I  believe  that  experts  along  that 
Une'can  add  greatly  to  the  service  we  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  consular 
officials.  There  are  also  some  special  advantages  to  be  gained  by  having  a  few 
representatives  in  the  diplomatic  service — ^representatives  solely  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests.  There  are  several  cases,  as  you  know,  where  agricultural  attaches 
have  been  ai^pointed  by  other  nations.  One  case  is  that  of  Biron  Herman,  here 
in  Washington,  who  was  appointed  hj  the  Qerman  GK>vemment  as  an  agricul- 
tural attach^  to  its  embassy  m  the  United  States.  His  expert  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural matters  makes  him  remarkably  well  qualified  for  the  position,  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  rendering  most  valuable  services  to  the  German  Government.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  Baron  Herman  called  at  my  office  to  present  a  similar  attache 
who  had  just  been  appointed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  as  an  agri- 
cultural expert  at  Washington.  Foreign  agriculturists  recognize  the  advan- 
tage of  havmg,  in  addition  to  the  consular  service,  special  representatives  abroad 
working  solely  for  the  agricultural  interests,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  us 
to  adopt  the  same  advantageous  measures.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  equal 
facilities,  or  better. 

There  is  another  thought  that  has  just  occurred  to  me.  It  is  that  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  for  our  export  trade  through  the  medium  of  the  various  expositions  that 
are  held  periodically  all  over  the  world.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  for 
the  Government  to  take  even  greater  measures  than  it  has  in  the  past  to  have  at 
all  such  expositions  an  ample  display  of  our  agricultural  products. 

In  answering  the  interrogatories  of  the  committee,  I  have  not  pretended  to 
mention  all  the  measures  that  might  be  thought  of  to  extend  our  agricultural 
export  trade.  I  have  simply  endeavored  to  touch  upon  what  appeared  to  be  the 
most  important  features  of  the  subject  as  suggested  oy  your  questions. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  IS,  1900. 
TESTIKOHT  OF  HOH.  MABTIH  BODOE. 

Director  Public  Road  hiquiries,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D,  O. 

The  commiflsion  met  at  10.85  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  At  8  p.  m.  Hon. 
Martin  Dodge  was  introduced  as  a  "witness,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  Yon  may  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  vocation.— 
A.  Martin  Dodge,  director  public  road  inquiries,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  representing  the  United  States  Government  at  the  present 
time  on  the  matter  of  road  inquiry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Habris.)  You  may  state  how  long  you  have  been  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  roads.— A.  Since  1891. 

Q.  How  largelv  have  you  made  the  subject  a  study?— A.  Well,  I  have  been 
studying  the  subject  continuously  in  connection  with  other  matters  from  that 
time  on.  I  published  a  pamphlet  in  1891  that  was  the  result  of  some  former 
investigations  made,  but  nothing  so  very  definite  until  that  time.  Since  tliat  time 
I  have  been  engaged  partly  on  my  own  account  and  partly  for  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  partly  for  the  Umted  States.  In  1893 1  was  appointed  by  GK>vemor  McKinley 
to  represent  the  State  of  Ohio  on  the  general  matter  of  road  improvement,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  any  changes  that  might  be  suggested  in  new  meth- 
oos  of  building,  and  application  of  new  power  or  vehicles,  and  also  the  cost  per 
ton  per  mile  of  moving  by  the  usual  methods  prevailing  in  the  country  districts 
with  ordinary  vehicles  and  animal  power.  There  never  had  been  up  to  that  time, 
I  think,  any  statement  or  publication  of  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  by  animal  power. 
We  had  through  the  railroads  and  through  the  transportation  companies  very 
accurate  information  with  reference  to  the  cost  per  ton  i>er  mile  by  the  ndlroacis 
and  by  the  steamships,  but  I  think  there  never  had  been  a  publication  as  to  the 
cost  by  animal  x)ower.  I  took  the  matter  up  for  the  commission  of  Ohio  at  that 
time,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  see  whether  there  had  been  the 
same  improvement  in  the  means  of  transportation  over  the  common  roads  that 
had  been  manifest  by  other  means  of  transx)ortation.  The  result  of  that  investi- 
gation showed  that  tne  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  by  animal  power  was  about 
25  cents,  but  that  the  cost  by  steam  power  was  onlv  one-half  of  1  cent.  In  other 
words,  that  you  could  carry  fifty  times  as  far  at  the  same  cost  upon  steam  cans 
as  you  could  upon  the  common  roads;  and  further  comparison  also  showed  that  a 
still  cheaper  rate  prevailed  upon  the  Great  Lakes  by  steamship,  and  that  a  thou- 
sand miles  could  be  reached  at  the  same  cost  as  250  miles  with  steam  cars  or  5 
miles  with  animal  power;  or,  to  put  it  per  ton  per  mile,  it  was  only  1  mill  per  ton 
per  mile  for  moving  ux)on  the  average  on  the  Great  Lakes,  5  miles  upon  the  steam 
cars,  and  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile  upon  the  common  roads  with  animal  power. 
The  investigation  that  I  made  at  that  time  was  the  first  official  investigation 
ever  made.  Before  that  time  I  had  made  some  investigation  on  my  own  motion, 
because  I  felt  interested  in  the  subject.  I  had  had  a  very  large  experience  in 
handling  many  of  the  products,  and  had  acquired  an  actual  knowledge  of  the 
cost,  as  I  considered  it,  in  my  own  experience,  and  I  enlarged  that  to  the  experi- 
ence of  others  by  inquiry.  I  also  ascertained  at  that  time,  through  the  Mexican 
minister,  Mr.  Romero,  that  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  in  Mexico  was  26  cents,  and 
I  made  use  of  that  for  comparative  purposes,  the  result  of  which  seemed  to  show 
that  there  was  not  very  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  by  animal 
power  in  our  own  country  and  in  Mexico.    I  perhaps  have  answered  the  question. 

Q.  In  making  this  investigation  what  kind  of  road  for  animal  power  did  you  take 
into  consideration? — A.  I  took  into  consideration  all  kinds  of  roads,  from  the 
poorest  to  the  best,  from  the  long  haul  to  the  short  haul — all  of  the  distances  ordi- 
narily covered;  and  that  is  why  I  took  this  matter  of  Mexico,  because  for  a  num- 
ber of  hundred  vears  they  had  been  transporting  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  all  of  their  imports  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  272  miles,  and 
it  furnished  a  very  good  test  of  the  cost  upon  the  long  haul.*  I  also  compared  the 
cost  of  transporting  over  the  plains  before  the  railroads  were  built,  and  I  found 
that  it  was  f  uUy  as  high  on  the  long  haul  there.  Then  in  the  country  I  took  the 
ordinary  hauls,  varying  from  1  to  10  miles,  and  reduced  it  to  tons  per  mile  to  get 
at  the  result.    If  you  wish,  I  will  give  you  the  process  in  detail. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  how  you  reached  that  conclusion? — ^A.  Well,  in 
northern  Ohio  where  I  live,  it  is  a  dairy  country.  The  milk  of  the  farmers,  which 
is  their  largest  product,  is  taken  either  to  the  raib'oad  stations  for  shipment,  or  to 
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cheese  factories  to  be  made  into  cheese  and  batter.  The  contract  is  nsnally  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder  to  gather  this  milk  in  what  they  call  milk  routes,  lieginning 
at  the  most  distant  place  and  gathering  it  up  as  they  approach  the  cheese  factory. 
It  was  easy,  by  getting  at  the  tonnage  from  the  cheese  factories  and  the  prices,  to 
rednce  it  to  tons  per  mile,  which  I  did  in  many  instances,  and  the  quotient  was 
almost  a  constant  factor,  did  not  vary  but  a  little;  and  then  after  the  cheese  was 
manufactured  in  these  cheese  factories  it  was  hauled  to  the  railroad  station,  and 
there  also  again  w<&s  competition,  and  it  was  let  under  such  terms  that  it  was  easy 
to  convert  it  into  tons  per  mi]e.  Also  in  that  country  in  the  last  decade  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  timber  sold  and  taken  away,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of 
lumber  and  sometimes  as  timber.  In  most  cases  it  was  hauled  by  the  thousands, 
so  much  a  thousand  feet,  but  that  was  easy  to  convert  into  tons  per  mile,  and 
having  obtained  these  facts  on  the  various  kinds  of  roads  and  various  distances,  I 
deduced  the  result  which  I  have  stated.  Then  for  the  shorter  haul,  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  entirely  on  i)aved  streets,  or  nearly  so,  I  confined  my  investigations 
to  the  heavy  material,  such  as  brick,  stone,  lumber,  and  building  material,  such 
as  are  furnished  and  delivered  at  so  much  a  thousand,  or  so  much  a  ton.  Con- 
verting that  into  tons  per  mile  I  found  that  it  was  close  to  the  same  average. 

Occasionally  I  would  find  that  the  rates  were  as  low  as  15  cents  a  ton  per  mile. 
That  was  the  minimum.  In  many  instances  it  would  go  50  cents  a  ton  a  mile. 
Now,  this  that  I  speak  of  was  not  under  any  contract  lor  full  loads;  but  where 
there  were  partial  loads,  and  very  bad  roads,  it  would  go  to  about  50  and  the  aver- 
age on  the  whole  was  about  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  In  1893  I  first  published 
this  result,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  first  table  ever  published  in  this  country  or 
anywhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  giving  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  transporting  on  the 
common  roads  by  animal  power. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  variations  between 
the  pioneer  shipments  on  pioneer  roads  and  those  by  modem,  improved  roads? — A. 
Well,  I  have  not  gone  into  that  comparison  so  thoroughly  as  I  did  into  the  com- 
parisonbetweentheaverageby  animal  power  and  the  other  forms  of  inanimate 
power.  Those  investigations  have  been  made,  however,  and  I  am  familiar  with 
the  difference.  From  10  to  15  cents  is  the  average  cost  over  the  best  improved 
roads.  According  to  the  consular  reports  it  goes  as  low  as  8  cents  in  European 
countries. 

9-  Per  ton  per  mile?— A.  Eight  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  but  in  this  country  I 
think  it  is  somewhere  between  10  and  15  cents.  Of  course  you  understand  that 
we  have  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  entire  mileage  of  good  roads.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  only  1  per  cent  of  the  entii'e  mileage  of  the  country  has  been  improved 
BO  as  to  make  the  sort  of  road  that  you  now  speak  of. 

Q.  There  would  be  that  variation  between  the  old  Ohio  turnpike  road  and  the 
ormnary  dirt  road,  10  to  15  cents,  very  nearly,  would  there  not?— A.  Probably  15 
cents  a  ton  a  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  you  took  into  consideration  good  roads — 
that  is,  roads  in  good  condition  and  roads  in  bad  condition  and  at  different  seasons 
of  the  Vear?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  have  you  considered  the  subject  of  propelling  heavy  loads  upon 
the  best  improved  roads  by  animal  power?  I  mean  to  say,  Which  is  the  best  sys- 
tem of  roads? — A.  Ordinarily,  the  best  road  is  the  stone  road.  That  is  to  say,  the 
best  road  that  has  ever  been  put  into  general  use.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  the 
hest  road  that  can  be  produced.  We  are  making  experiments  on  steel-plate  ways. 
It  is  very  likely  that  an  improvement  can  be  made  when  steel  is  sufficiently  low 
80  as  to  permit  its  use  for  that  purpose.  That  would  result  in  a  more  durable 
road  and  a  road  that  would  require  a  diminished  power  to  move  the  vehicle,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  figures  I 
have  given. 

Q.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  I  wish  you  would  describe  your  steel-plate 
^ays  for  roads  and  the  cost,  if  you  have  an  estimate. — A.  Yes;  I  have  a  diagram 
showing  the  substructure  and  the  superstructure,  which  I  submit. 


Diagram  showing  substructure  and  superstructure  of  steel-plate  ways. 
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Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  ns  the  sabstmcture  and  the  amotmt  of  metal,  the 
kind  and  the  width  of  the  metal,  together  with  the  paving  or  whatever  yon  use 
for  the  roadbed.— A.  Well,  the  plate  way  is  a  very  simple  structure,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  plates  a  su£Bicient  distance  apart  to  receive  the  wheels  of  vehicles  df 
ordinary  gauge.  They  are  8  inches  in  widtn,  with  a  iiang^  upon  the  inside  instead 
of  the  outside,  so  the  lowest  part  will  be  on  the  outside  instead  of  in  the  middle. 
Then  there  are  projecting  flanges  that  go  below  the  surface  and  are  embedded 
into  a  concrete  foundation .  This  concrete  foundation  is  only  about  a  foot  in  width, 
or  sufficient  to  receive  the  plate  and  to  retain  it  and  support  it  without  any 
cross-ties  or  longitudinal  stringers.  There  is  no  p|erishable  matter  used  in  con- 
nection with  it,  but  only  the  steel  plate  itself  with  projecting  flanges,  and  the 
concrete,  which  is  laid  in  trenches  about  a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  deep.  Two 
advantages  of  that  plate  way  are:  First,  it  is  durable;  it  will  last  indefinitely;  there 
is  one  case  in  Canada  where  a  bridge  has  been  equipped  with  plate  ways  of 
soft  iron  instead  of  steel,  and  it  has  been  in  use  for  over  80  years  with  very 
little  wear.    Second,  the  vehicle  moves  with  much  lees  power. 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  this  plate  per  yard,  or  per  rod,  or  per  foot,  and  its 
thickness? — A.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  J  do  not  now  recall  the 
weight  per  yard.  It  has  passed  out  of  my  mind.  I  can,  however,  supply  those 
figares  exactly.  The  cost  of  it  would  be  about  $3,500  x)er  mile;  that  is,  at  the 
prices  prevailing  before  the  late  increase.    It  would  be  more  than  that  now. 

Q.  Is  that  cost  just  for  the  plate  or  for  the  entire  road? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  for 
the  plate.    The  additional  cost  of  laying  it  would  have  to  be  added  to  that. 

Q.  What  would  that  be?— A.  It  would  cost  about  $5,000  a  mile,  complete.  The 
space  between  the  rails  has  to  be  macadamized,  and  a  space  about  1  foot  on  each 
side.  Ro  as  to  allow  vehicles  to  approach  it  and  leave  it  without  difficulty.  The 
added  cost  brings  it  up  to  a  higher  price  than  ought  to  be  put  in,  perhaps,  for  the 
country  roads  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  that  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  most  desirable  except  in  level 
countries  and  where  they  may  be  destitute  of  other  means  or  other  materials  for 
road  use. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Your  plan  is  to  have  this  condition  for  cars  propelled 
by  animal  pawer?— A.  It  is  for  the  ordinary  vehicle  propelled  by  any  power- 
animal  power  or  other  power;  that  is,  an  automobile  or  any  vehicle  used  on  an 
ordinary  road  would  go  the  better  on  this  road.  The  tables  that  I  have  seen  pub- 
lished by  Gilmore  and  other  engineers  say  it  takes  only  one-fifth  the  i)ower  to 
move  a  vehicle  over  steel  that  it  does  over  the  macadam  roads. 

Q.  You  could  use  animal  power  to  haul  a  vehicle  or  you  could  attach  a  traction 
engine  if  necessary.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  this  estimate  upon  a  single  track?— -A.  Single 
track;  yes.  The  turnout  is  provided  for  the  same  as  it  is  on  tne  plank  roads.  You 
probably  have  seen  the  plank  roads.  We  make  on  each  side  about  1  foot  of  solid 
macadamized  roadway  so  as  to  take  the  wheels  out  of  the  plate  way.  You  may 
turn  off  at  any  place  the  same  as  you  can  on  the  single-track  road  of  any  ordinary 
description. 

Q.  Does  the  wheel  have  any  difficulty  in  going  over  this  fiange? — ^A.  No,  sir:  we 
do  not  find  any  difficulty  of  that  kind.  We  make  the  flange  only  about  half  an 
inch  in  height,  and  ux)on  the  inside  instead  of  the  outside,  which  makes  it  easier 
to  leave  the  track  than  if  it  was  on  the  outside.  At  the  same  time  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  vehicle,  or  the  animal,  more  power  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

(S.  Have  you  tested  the  difference  in  the  power  of  propelling  the  same  load.the  same 
weight,  over  this  steel-plate  way  compared  with  the  ordinary  macadam  road? — 
A.  Well,  I  made  a  test  at  Omaha  in  1808  on  the  exposition  grounds  to  show  what 
weights  could  be  hauled  over  this  road.  I  did  not  make  the  other  test,  but  I  com- 
pared it  with  tests  that  were  made  by  other  persons,  and  especially  in  testing  the 
strength  of  a  wagon  where  they  had  hauled  a  very  heavy  load,  weighing  11 
tons,  and  where  they  required  10  teams  to  haul  the  load.  That  was  not  over  a 
macadam  road;  it  was  over  a  common  road.  It  took  20  horses  or  10  teams 
to  haul  this  heavy  load  over  the  common  road,  the  way  that  they  had.  I  took  a 
load  of  equal  weight  and  put  it  upon  a  train  of  3  wagons.  It  took  3  wagons 
to  get  a  sufficient  space  to  hold  a  load  of  that  weight,  and  we  hauled  it 
very  easily  with  one  small  horse,  showing  a  proportion  of  about  20  to  1  in  .the 
tractive  power.  Now  that,  I  think,  is  about  the  real  proportion  that  exists,  from 
20  to  25  to  1.  That  is  according  to  Gilmore*s  tables,  and  other  experiments,  I 
had  known  about  this  difference.  The  purpose  of  the  experiment  there  was  to 
show  by  object  lesson  how  small  a  power  really  is  required  to  move  a  vehicle  on 
the  best  road  that  can  be  produced.  It  is  very  remarkable  to  consider  how  much 
more  power  is  required  to  move  over  rough  roads  and  over  soft  roads  and  over 
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hillv  roads  than  is  actnally  required  to  moTe  over  a  smooth,  straight,  and  level 
road.    There  is  a  difference  of  many  fold  in  favor  of  the  improved  road. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  Were  the  20  horses  able  to  pull  this  load  of  22.000 
pounds  up  hiU  and  down,  or  was  it  on  level  grouna  ? — A.  Kow,  I  did  not 
see  that  test  made.  That  was  made  by  the  Studebaker  Wagon  Company.  I 
took  their  results.  I  did  not  see  them  make  it,  but  I  have  the  photographs  that 
were  preserved  from  that  work  as  it  was  done  before.  I  do  not  tMnk  it  would 
have  taken  so  many  horses  to  move  it  on  a  level.  I  think  they  must  have  put  on 
enough  to  move  it  over  grades. 

Q.  The  question  came  to  me  whether  one  small  horse  was  able  to  move  this 
load  over  any  sort  of  a  hill  whatever. — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  able  to 
move  it  except  on  practically  a  level.  That  is,  the  same  power  would  not  move 
it.  Now,  this  horse,  I  stated,  easily  moved  it.  We  were  all  surprised  to  see  how 
easUy  a  small  horse  not  only  moved  it,  but  started  it.  It  takes  a  good  deal  more 
power  to  start  a  load  than  it  does  to  move  it  afterwards.  I  believe  that  an  animal 
could  move  fifty  times  its  own  weight.  That  we  did  not  quite  demonstrate,  but 
this  was  about  twenty-two  times  his  weight— what  was  moved  there.  It  is 
likely  a  strong  animal  would  move  fifty  times  its  own  weight.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  ordinarily  the  vehicle  that  you  see  moved  only  carries  a 
weight  about  equal  to  the  team  that  moves  it.  A  team  that  will  weigh  a  ton  will 
only  move  about  a  ton;  that  is  what  vou  see  for  a  load.  A  heavier  team  will 
move  more,  of  course,  if  everything  is  favorable;  but  a  load  double  the  weight  of 
the  animals  is  a  very  large  load,  and  you  will  seldom  see  it  if  you  look  out  here 
or  go  into  the  country.  Bear  this  rule  in  mind.  You  will  find  that  the  load 
carried  is  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  animals  that  move  it. 

Q.  Including  the  weight  of  the  wagon  and  load? — A.  Well,  I  io  not  now  include 
the  weight  of  the  wa^;on;  no,  I  do  not  include  that,  and  neither  did  we  in  these 
experiments.  The  weight  of  the  vehicle  was  not  included.  It  is  the  net  weight 
I  epeak  of. 

Another  thing  I  will  call  your  attention  to.  Very  commonlv  the  vehicle  itself 
weighs  about  as  much  as  the  burden  it  carries.  In  other  words,  there  is  almost 
as  much  dead  weight  carried  as  there  is  live  weight.  Now,  I  think  that  is  an 
error  that  can  be  overcome.  That  is  to  say,  an  improvement  of  the  road  beds  will 
lead  to  an  improvement  of  the  vehicle  b^  which  it  will  be  lightened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  burden  it  carries,  and  thus  will  be  diminished  the  power  required  to 
move  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  made  investigation  sl^  to  lightening  the 
vehicle? — A.  Well,  I  have  made  some  observations  and  I  have  made  some  experi- 
ments. Of  course  what  I  speak  of  now  about  a  change  in  the  vehicle  is  a  matter 
of  the  future,  and  may  be  considered  experimental,  but  I  have  a  profound  impres- 
sion to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  moving  materials  over  the  highways  is  excessive 
and  unnecessarily  high,  and  I  spoke  first  of  all  of  the  fact  that  it  figured  out  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  per  ton  i>er  mile.  I  also  have  noticed  that  there  nas  not  been 
much  of  a  reduction  in  that  price  covering  a  lonff  period  of  time.  Two  genera- 
tions ago  it  cost  almost  as  much  as  now,  and  tne  fact  that  the  cost  remains  at 
such  a  high  and  constant  factor  without  change,  compared  with  the  very  much 
reduced  cost  by  other  means,  has  led  me  to  think  that  we  could  make  an  improve- 
ment which  would  help  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  very  much  along  all  of 
these  lines,  and  that  is  why  I  suggested  the  plate-way  as  one  means.  And  then 
in  reference  to  the  vehicle  a  change  should  be  made.  The  bicycle  carries  a  good 
many  times  its  own  weight.  That  is  the  onlv  vehicle  you  will  see  anywhere  that 
carries  many  times  its  own  weight.  Now,  if  what  has  been  done  in  that  respect 
could  be  applied  to  a  4-wheeled  vehicle,  that  would  give  a  very  great  gain.  I 
have  made  some  experiments  with  models  only  so  far,  and  I  can  say  that  I  have 
produced  models  that  would  carry  20  times  their  weight,  and  I  believe  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  a  4-wheeled  vehicle  that  will  easily  and  safely  carry  10  times  its 
weight,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  roadbed  so  as  to  get  some  part  of  the 
possible  gain  there,  tocher  with  a  change  in  the  vehicle  so  as  to  diminish  the 
proportion  of  dead  weight,  there  would  be  such  a  gain  as  would  take  off  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cost.  I  estimate  four-fifths  of  the  present  cost  could  be  saved. 
Estimating  it  .now  at  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  I  think  it  can  be  reduced  to  5  cents 
per  ton  per  mile.  That  would  then  be  ten  times  what  it  costs  on  the  average  for 
transportation  on  steam  cars.    I  think  that  can  easily  be  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Your  investigations  have  been  based  upon  the  estima- 
tion tnat  the  roadbed  was  to  be  level?  In  other  words,  your  estimation  of  $5,000 
a  mile  for  the  construction  of  this  track  was  to  make  a  level  roadbed  practically 
level?— A.  Well,  no;  the  cost  of  making  the  roadbed  would  not  increase  by  reason 
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of  the  grade,  but  the  i>ower  re<inired  to  move  up  a  grade  would  have  to  be 
inoreaaed. 

O.  The  x)oint  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  this,  whether  yon  would,  in  the  road 
bed  chat  costs  $5,000 — whether  yon  wonld  make  cuts  and  fills? — A.  No;  that  was 
not  included;  cuts  and  fills.  I  was  going  to  say  my  purpose  in  making  this 
demonstration  was  not  to  show  or  recommend  that  the  load  should  be  increased 
for  1  horse  up  to  11  tons,  but  only  to  show  that  the  ordinary  load  of  1  ton,  or  2 
tons,  or  8,  or  even  4  tons,  could  be  moved  with  greatly  diminished  power,  and 
then  you  may  add  again  the  necessary  quantity  of  power  for  the  grades.  Per- 
haps you  would  have  to  double  for  the  grades.  My  idea  was  to  increase  the  loads 
somewhat  and  decrease  the  power  somewhat— bring  the  two  together.  An  U-tou 
load  would  be  too  much  of  a  load.  You  would  not  want  to  move  that  much. 
That  used  to  be  the  full  load  for  a  steam  car.  We  do  not  need  to  reach  such  a 
heavy  load  as  that. 

Q.  In  the  fall  season  of  the  year,  when  the  roads  are  solid  and  the  farmer  deliv- 
ers his  grain,  with  a  good  heavy  team,  he  is  able  to  pull  up  an  incline  of  dO 
degrees,  probably  2  tons.  That  is  a  pretty  heavy  load  for  2  big  horses,  yet  I  have 
seen  them  do  it  up  an  incline  of  30  degrees,  mow,  how  many  tons  could  2  good 
horses  pull  on  a  steel  track  up  the  same  incline?— A.  We  do  not  get  an  equal  gain 
on  the  grade  that  we  do  on  a  level. 

Q.  A  f armer^s  good  team  can  pull  up  an  incline  2  tons.  How  many  tons  can 
the  same  horses  pull  un  an  incline  on  a  steel  track?— A.  Well,  I  would  only  have 
to  estimate  that.  I  dia  not  make  a  test  upon  a  grade,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  over  50  per  cent  more  on  that  steep  grade.  We  have  no  means  to  diminish  the 
power  required  to  raise  vertically  the  weight.  It  takes  the  same  xiower  to  raise 
the  weight  The, aggregate  power,  in  connection  with  the  time  required,  would 
be  the  same.  We  can  not  diminish  that,  but  we  can  diminish  the  rolling  friction 
and  the  sliding  friction.  That  is,  we  can  eliminate  the  sliding  friction  and  dimin- 
ish the  rolling  friction  so  as  to  greatly  diminish  the  power  required  to  move  on 
an  ordinarv  level  or  grade.  When  it  comes  to  a  steep  grade,  we  do  not  gain  pro- 
portionately. 

Q.  The  question  is,  where  the  economy  comes  in  to  the  farmer.  He  would  be 
compelled  in  any  event  to  use  the  services  of  two  horses  and  a  man  to  haal  bi& 
load  of  grain  to  market,  and  in  case  he  used  the  improved  track  you  mention  the 
2  horses  would  still  be  required,  would  they  not? — A.  No;  we  do  not  suppose  he 
would  take  a  larger  load  at  any  point  than  what  he  could  take  over  the  most 
difficult  p|oint;  but  ordinarily  the  grades  are  light  in  most  of  the  country;  at  least 
in  two-tnirds  of  the  country  the  roads  can  be  made  nearly  level,  so  that  with  the 
extra  energy  of  the  horses  up  a  small  grade  he  can  get  along  without  doubling. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  more  economical  to  bring  the  roads  to  a  grade  so  lon^^  as 
you  are  entering  upon  a  public  enterprise? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  we  do  recommend 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  a  8  per  cent  grade,  if  possible,  but  5  per  cent  could 
be  very  well  gotten  over.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
recommend  the  use  of  this  steel  plate-way  except  in  level  countries  where  they 
would  be  destitute  of  other  materials  to  build  their  roads  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  do  not  recommend  the  plank  road,  but  you 
do  recommend  the  stone  road.  Will  you  please  give  the  commission  a  little 
information  as  to  the  best  way  of  building  the  stone  roads  that  you  have  in 
mind? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  that  I  recommend  the  stone  road  for  all  purposes.  You 
asked  me  what  was  the  best  road  produced.  I  say  that  is  the  best  road.  It  may 
be  too  costly  to  be  used  in  some  cases,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  there  is 
no  material  whatever  with  which  we  can  make  it.  I  do  not  necessarily  recom- 
mend that,  but  I  say  it  is  the  best  we  can  produce,  and  the  best  way  to  produce 
it  is  according  to  Macadam's  plan.  That  is  to  dispense  with  any  foundation,  so 
called,  of  large  stones;  to  prepare  the  earth  in  proper  form,  and  then  cover  it  with 
angular  fragments  of  roci  that  have  been  reduced  to  uniform  size,  or  nearly  so, 
and  when  they  are  so  reduced  and  properly  spread  upon  the  roadbed  under  pres- 
sure with  moisture,  they  will  consolidate  and  form  practically  one  sheet  of  rock 
impervious  to  water.  The  ancient  theory  of  road  building  was  to  prepare  a  heavy 
foundation  similar  to  what  might  be  used  for  buildings;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
sustain  the  burden  to  have  some  very  heavy  substructure,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  cost  and  unnecessary  labor  put  into  these  substructures,  which  enn^neers 
always  recommended  up  until  the  time  of  Macadam.  He  seemed  to  .make  the 
discovery  that  the  angular  fragments  of  rocks  when  reduced  to  a  uniform  size 
would  consolidate  without  any  mixture  of  other  substances  or  without  any  filling; 
that  they  would,  by  a  mechanical  process,  work  one  upon  another  under  pressure 
and  moisture,  and  consolidate  together  in  such  way  as  to  fill  the  interstices,  so  that 
in  time  the  mass  would  become  solid.    That  served  a  double  purpose— one  of  mak- 
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ing  the  roads  smooth  and  durable,  and  another  of  throwing  the  water  off.  The  three 
greatest  difficnlties  we  have  in  making  the  road  are  the  frost,  the  water,  and  the 
grade  which  yon  speak  of.  Now,  by  this  method  of  building  the  stone  road  ont 
of  the  angdlar  fragments  we  keep  the  water  off,  and  also  make  a  hard  smooth 
snrface.  There  are  many  improved  methods  of  handling  the  stone,  crushing, 
spreading,  rolling,  and  consolidating,  which  have  reduced  the  cost  of  producing 
these  roads  somewhat,  although  the  cost  is  high  yet.  The  State  highway  com- 
mission of  Massachusetts  that  have  been  building  for  the  past  4  years  or  more, 
report  a  cost  of  upward  of  $10,000  per  mile  for  their  roads  in  sections  where 
material  is  very  abundant,  and  they  have  all  of  the  best  means  of  producing,  but 
they  have  never  been  able  to  produce  them  at  lower  than  $10,000;  generally  cost 
more  than  that,  although  that  includes,  as  I  understand  it,  some  necessary  grad- 
ing and  the  reduction  of  the  grades  to  a  reasonable  minimum.  Two  vears  ago  I 
was  representing  the  Gk>vemment  for  a  short  time.  There  was  produced  down 
here  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  County,  about  2  miles  or  so,  under  our 
auspices,  a  road  at  a  cost  of  $2,500  per  mile,  completed,  of  trap  rock,  one  of  the 
best  roads  1  have  ever  seen,  and  is  still  in  perfect  condition,  and  I  have  never 
known  anv  road  to  be  produced  as  good  as  that  at  that  cost.  One  reason  why  we 
could  do  tnat,  however,  was  because  the  material  was  right  at  hand.  There  were 
old  stone  fences  distributed  i^ong  on  each  side,  and  there  was  no  grading  to  be 
done,  to  sp^Uc  of,  no  hUls  to  be  reduced,  and  by  using  that  stone  with  the 
improved  methods  of  crushing  and  spreading,  we  produced  the  road  for  about 
$2,500  a  mile,  which  is  the  best  I  have  seen  anywhere. 

Q.  Have  you  anvthing  to  suggest  as  to  the  most  economical  way  of  procuring 
labor  to  construct  these  roads?— A.  Well ,  yes.  In  answering  that  question  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  upon  the  necessity  of  om*  securing  in  some  way  a  method  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  roads  in  order  that  we  m^  provide  a  perfect  system.  I  have 
already  stated  tiiat  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  United 
States  has  been  improved  to  anything  like  a  degree  of  perfection.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  entire  mileage  is  still  practically  unimproved.  Now,  considering 
the  high  cost  that  I  referred  to  as  being  necessary  to  produce  a  high  grade  of  road, 
either  of  stone  or  of  steel,  we  know  very  well  tnat  we  can  not  improve  all  this 

Seat  mileage  up  to  that  high  standard  with  any  amount  of  means,  or  money,  or 
bor  that  is  obtainable.  It  would  take  an  army  of  men,  more  than  enough  to 
conquer  the  world,  and  it  would  take  a  revenue  more  than  would  be  required  to 
pay  and  supply  the  armies  of  the  world;  so  we  know,  in  order  to  make  a  system 
complete,  that  we  must  devise  means  which  shall  cheapen  the  cost  in  some  way, 
and  the  only  two  ways  that  we  know  of  are  to  diminish  the  necessary  mileage  to 
reach  the  people,  ana  then  to  diminish  the  cost  per  mile  of  building.  The  nec- 
essary mileage  can  be  reduced  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  cars  or  other  cars  propelled  by  inanimate  power  can  be  so  multi- 

Elied  as  to  serve  a  great  many  people  and  do  a  great  part  of  the  service  which 
eretofore  has  been  done  by  animal  x>ower,  and  by  so  doing  it  shortens  the  haul. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  as  far  with  horses  as  we  would  have  to  do  if  it  was  not  for 
the  improvements  tiiat  are  reac»hing  out.  I  ought  to  mention  in  this  connection 
that  the  concentration  of  population  within  the  last  two  decades  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  and  will  necessarily  have  to  be  considered  in  the  improvement  of 
the  highways.  We  probably  can't  change  the  system  as  conceived  and  laid  out. 
The  pioneers  who  laid  out  the  roads  in  our  Western  country  put  them  about  a  mile 
apart.  In  the  Southern  States  they  are  not  so  near  together,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  mileage  laid  out  with  a  view  of  accommodating  a  population  that  would  be 
spread  equally  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Now,  tne  change  manifested  in  the 
concentration  of  population  makes  it  necessary  for  the  people  raising  products  to 
take  them  to  these  great  centers  of  population  more  than  ever  before  and  not  to 
the  industrial  villages  that  were  built  up  in  the  midst  of  rural  communities.  In 
order  to  bring  about  that  result  advantageously ,  new  methods  that  I  speak  of  are 
heing  brought  in  and  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  serve  a  great  i)ortion  of  the  people 
without  animal  power  at  all.  Also  the  increased  advantages  that  come  from  tliis 
cheaper  and  better  service  will  draw  a  x>ortion  of  the  remaining  people  to  the  bet- 
ter means  of  transportation.  What  has  happened  in  reference  to  the  concentra- 
^on  of  people  in  cities  I  think  wiU  happen  to  those  remaining  in  the  country. 
We  find  many  people  still  remaining  in  the  country.  These  people  will  aJl  be 
drawn  gradually  to  these  cheaper  and  better  means  of  transportation  that  are 
heine  introduced  and  that  we  know  are  entirely  feasible.  I  estimate  that  there 
will  be  75  per  cent  of  all  the  people  living  in  cities  and  only  25  percent  remaining 
hi  the  country,  and  this  25  per  cent  remaining  in  the  country  will  most  likely  be 
drawn  to  the  easy  means  or  transiwrtation  or  near  the  easy  means  of  transporta- 
tion, so  that  we  can  shorten  the  wagon  haul  from  what  it  is  now  to  a  very  much 
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shorter  distance.  I  think  that  5  miles  will  be  oonsidered  the  maximTiTn  and  2i 
miles  probably  an  average  haul,  and  therefore  that  the  mileage  necessary  to  make 
a  system  of  transportation  so  as  to  reach  all  of  the  people  in  rural  districts  can  be 
bmlt  np  by  existing  means,and  the  new  means  that  we  now  have  in  reach.  Now, 
by  that  method  I  think  we  can  so  shorten  the  mileage  required  as  to  make  it  ik)s- 
sible  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  do  it,  and  especiaUy  if  we  can  diniini«h 
the  cost  per  mile. 

Now,  particularly  in  reference  to  that  matter  of  diminishing  the  cost  per  mile, 
I  believe  that  we  can  utilize  the  prison  labor  of  the  country  on  this  work.  I  have 
lately  been  in  the  South,  where  they  have  succeeded  very  well  in  utilizing  a  good 
deal  of  the  prison  labor  for  road  work.  In  the  State  of  r^ew  York  they  are  now 
beginning  m  Oneida  County,  i>erhape  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  to  utilize  the 
prison  labor,  and  in  California  they  are  using  that  labor.  What  I  think  is  that 
the  entire  army  of  prisoners  in  jails,  in  State  prisons,  and  also  the  United  States 
prisoners,  wherever  they  mav  be,  could  under  a  proper  system  be  utilized  either  in 
working  upon  the  road  itself  or  in  prep&ripg  materials  to  be  used  upon  the  road. 
It  would  not  be  necessary,  in  all  probability,  for  us  to  take  all  the  prisoners  out 
upon  the  highways,  maybe  not  anv  large  proportion  of  them,  but  thev  could  be 
employed  in  stockades,  proper  inclosures,  to  prepare  the  material,  either  broken 
stone  where  stone  roads  were  to  be  used,  or  bricR  where  brick  should  be  used,  or 
steel  in  case  the  steel  plate  should  prove  to  be  successful,  as  I  hope  and  expect. 
So  that  probably  more  than  half  of  our  prisoners  could  be  used  just  as  they  now 
are,  in  snopsand  inclosures,  manufactunng  these  materials;  and  the  rest  of  them, 
especially  mcluding  those  who  were  in  for  short  terms  of  service,  could  be  util- 
ized in  the  actual  construction.  Now,  I  speak  of  this  because  it  would  be  such  a 
use  of  the  labor  as  would  add  to  the  common  wealth.  As  I  understand  it  now, 
from  my  own  investigations  and  the  reports  which  I  have  read  from  your  com- 
mission, there  is  no  real  gain  to  the  country  either  in  the  various  Commonwealths 
or  in  the  nation  at  large  by  the  application  of  this  labor.  It  is  complained  of  bv 
manufacturers  and  by  laboring  men  as  a  source  of  competition  which  they  think 
is  unjust  and  unnecessary.  If  it  could  be  directed  to  the  preparation  of  materials 
and  the  improvement  of  the  roads  it  would  obviate  their  objection,  because  it 
would  be  doing  a  work  that  is  not  done  and  that  can  not  be  done.  Unless,  as  I 
said  before,  we  can  cheapen  the  process  we  can  not  improve  all  the  roads.  We 
must  cheapen  it.  We  must  put  them  to  do  what  nobody  else  can  do,  and  I  think 
it  would  not  only  obviate  the  objection— that  is,  so  far  as  it  could  be  obviated — but 
it  would  make  a  very  permanent  and  substantial  addition  to  the  common  wealth. 
You  can  work  the  prisoners  a  hundred  years  the  way  you  now  do,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show — no  benefit,  no  increase.  But  you  work  them  a  hundred  years, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  years,  under  the  new  method  by  which  the  entire  army 
of  prisoners  could  be  employed  under  capable  engineers  and  superintendents,  ^with 
the  improved  machinery  that  we  have  for  preparing  material,  and  this  very  cheap 
transportation  for  taking  it  on  the  steam  cars  and  spreading  it  at  half  a  cent  a  ton 
a  mile,  and  we  will  find  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  in  a  generation,  it  would 
make  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  common  wealth,  which  would  be  lasting  and 
at  the  same  time  would  be  beneficial  to  the  prisoners. 

You  all  remember,  probably,  when  inmates  of  insane  asylums  were  ^parded 
very  closely  and  confined  in  rooms,  and  the  more  violent  ones  put  in  strait-jackets. 
But  the  superintendents  of  these  institutions  at  the  present  time  find  that  by  giv- 
ing them  more  liberty  it  improves  their  condition  of  mind  and  they  are  enabled 
to  perform  useful  service.  They  make  many  thin^,  and  they  produce  a  good  deal 
of  the  food  that  they  consume  in  many  of  our  institutions  in  Ohio.  Now,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  treatment  of  the  prisoners  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  their  minds  and  that  close  guarding  and  confinement  would 
not  be  found  necessary. 

I  saw,  in  my  observations  in  the  South,  prisoners  working  without  any  visible 
indications  of  restraint  whatever.  Of  course  there  was  one  g^ard  in  the  distance 
with  a  rifle,  and  a  foreman  of  the  gang  that  probably  had  a  pistol  in  his  pocket; 
but  aside  from  them  these  men  worked  without  any  chains  or  balls  or  attachments 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  they  worked  as  well  as  any  free  labor  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  even  thought  better. 

By  talkinf^  with  those  that  have  them  in  charge,  I  find  that  they  report  almost 
the  same  thing  that  the  advanced  superintendents  of  the  insane  report — ^that  by 
giving  them  a  little  freedom  and  by  treating  them  as  men  in  misfortune,  and  espe- 
cially by  ffiving  them  a  reasonable  rebate  in  service  for  good  conduct,  they  have 
little  trouole  in  their  attempting  to  escape,  and  little  dcmger.  It  takes  no  more 
guards,  practically,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  very  great  trouble  in  that  regard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  the  national  road  ouilt  by  free.labor?— A.  I  under- 
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stand  that  it  was.  I  have  been  looking  np  the  history  of  the  Roman  roads.  The 
Roman  roads  were  bnilt  by  slave  labor  and  the  soldiers.  The  Russian  railroad 
to-day  is  built  lar^ly  by  the  Russian  army.  I  find  that  those  x>eoples  who  have 
kept  np  large  armies  and  have  had  large  numbers  either  of  prisoners  or  of  slaves, 
or  of  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  State  as  employees,  have  generally  put  them 
npon  the  public  works.  The  greatest  works  of  antiquity  have  been  produced  in 
that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakris.)  Will  the  soldiers  of  to-day  work?— A.  Well,  I  am 
not  recommending  that  for  fighting  soldiers,  but  I  have  simply  taken  note  of  the 
fact  that  was  unlmown  to  me  xmtil  lately,  that  some  modem  nations  have  taken 
the  same  view  of  it  that  the  ancients  used  to  take.  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  was 
feasible,  and  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  out  that  it  exists  at  all;  but  the 
point  I  make  is  this:  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  desirable,  or  even  possible,  for  a 
nation  to  keep  very  large  numbers  of  men  without  having  them  devoted  to  some 
useful  work;  and  if  it  should  happen  that  any  nation  is  obliged  to  keep  a  very 
large  armv  continuously  on  its  hands  during  periods  of  peace,  it  would  seem  to  be 
all  right  that  they  might  produce  roads  as  tne  Romans  did,  or  as  the  Russian  sol- 
diers are  doing  to-day.  C5f  course  we  have  no  such  case  as  that.  I  onlv  suggest 
it  as  being  a  -pkrt  of  the  consideration  of  what  should  be  done  with  public  works 
and  with  men  whose  labor  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  officers. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  working  of  convicts,  if  this  help  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
put  the  roads,  or  even  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  roads,  in  f^ood  repair,  what  have 
you  to  suggest  for  the  remainder,  after  utilizing  the  convicts?— A«  Well,  I  have 
already  said  that  the  mileage  is  so  exceedingly  great  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
get  a  perfect  system  upon  the  entire  mileage  by  any  means  that  I  know  of. 
After  availing  ourselves  of  a  composite  system  whereby  we  take  advantage  of 
those  means  that  are  produced  without  public  aid,  and  the  diminished  distance 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  haul  after  tnat  system  is  xierfected,  as  it  is  being, 
and  the  diminished  necessary  cost  per  mile,  the  addition  of  this  labor  is,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  go,  without  recourse  to  taxation.  Now,  I  think  there  should 
be  three  elements  in  that.  I  think  that  the  locality  where  the  road  is  built 
should  contribute  to  its  construction.  For  the  last  two  generations  the  locality 
has  borne  the  total  cost.  I  guess  nearly  all  the  counties  in  Ohio,  where  they 
have  had  any  improvement  at  all,  have  borne  it  in  the  immediate  locality,  not 
extending  beyond  the  county  limits  and  generally  not  beyond  the  township 
limits,  and  frequently  not  Myond  the  1-mile  or  2-'mile  limit.  It  has  been  a 
purely  local  matter.  Where  land  is  cheap,  as  it  is  getting  to  be  now  in  most 
places,  it  can  not  bear  the  burden  of  buildmg — ^that  is,  the  entire  cost  of  a  stone 
road  or  any  expensive  road — so  there  must  be  some  additional  contributioiu  I 
think  that  the  road  itself  should  contribute  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  cost, 
the  State  paying  a  third  of  the  cost,  and  the  United  States  Government  a  third  of 
the  cost. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  by  the  locality  the  county,  do  you?— A.  No; 
I  would  leave  that  matter  of  locality  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  those 
who  live  in  the  locality.  If  they  think  the  county  is  the  proper  unit,  let  them 
contribute  as  a  county;  if  they  think  the  township  is  the  proper  unit,  let  them 
take  that;  if  they  think  some  temporary  district  is  tne  proper  thing,  let  them  take 
that.  In  many  of  the  laws  passed  in  late  years  they  have  allowed  two  methods 
of  initiation — one  by  the  county  commissioners  by  resolution,  in  which  case  they 
do  it  as  the  county;  another,  upon  the  application  of  petitioners,  in  which  case 
the  petitioners,  or  those  for  whom  they  s&nd,  initiate  the  proceedings.  If  more 
than  a  majority  on  a  certain  road  petition  for  it,  then  aU  tiiose  abutting  upon  the 
road  have  to  pay.  If  they  initiate  in  that  way,  then  they  do  it  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  to  contribute  a  portion;  if  not,  it  falls  to  the  county.  In 
some  cases  it  is  divided  again,  15  per  cent  paid  by  those  abutting  on  the  highway 
and  the  rest  paid  by  those  of  a  larger  area.  In  my  own  county  we  raise  $100,000 
taxes  upon  the  entire  property  of  the  county,  80  per  cent  of  which  is  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland.  Now,  another  thing  about  this  raising  of  money.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  one-hali  of  the  population  is  found  in  cities  and  only 
half  in  the  rural  districts,  whereas  when  the  system  was  laid  out,  2  or  8  genera- 
tions ago,  practically  all  the  people  lived  in  the  country,  and  they  bore  the 
burden  equally.  Now,  not  only  half  the  people  are  concentrated  in  the  cities,  but 
a  good  deal.more  than  half  of  the  wealth  is  concentrated  there.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  90  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  is  in  the  cities  of  the  State  and 
about  10  per  cent  only  of  the  taxes  is  paid  by  those  who  live  in  the  rural  districts. 
If  you  still  adhere  to  the  old  methods  of  making  the  locality  bear  the  entire  bur- 
den, you  are  undertaking  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  that  can  not  be  raised.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  take  m  the  county,  or  especially  the  whole  State,  as  a  taxing 
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district,  you  then  get  the  property  of  the  cities  to  contribute  to  the  constrnction 
of  the  rcMids. 

As  I  have  said,  in  our  county  80  per  cent  of  the  taxes  is  paid  by  the  i>eople  liviziK 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland;  they  do  not  object  to  it;  they  do  not  complain  of  it.  In 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  they  have  no  great  city.  They  have  built  many  roads,  and 
spent  a  good  man^  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  Shelby  County  I  believe  more 
tnan  $2,000,000,  without  any  great  cities.  In  Hamilton  County  and  Cuyabosa, 
where  they  have  the  largest  population  of  any  two  places  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  theflnreatest  wealth,  they  have  built  but  few  road&— ahnostnone;  none  what- 
ever in  Cuyahoga  County  when  they  were  building  the  road  in  Preble  County. 
The  time  has  come,  though,  when  in  these  larger  counties  we  are  building  roads, 
but  we  have  adopted  the  system  of  taxing  the  entire  property,  including  tno  city. 
We  take  the  entire  money,  however,  and  spend  it  in  the  rural  districts.  Now,  to 
even  up  on  the  matter  of  taxation,  I  claim  it  is  equitable  to  do  that,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  raise  the  amount  of  money.  So  that  witii  the  prison  labor,  which 
is  now  a  lost  labor,  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  so  as  to  have  it  rest  upon  all,  we  might  raise  a  fund  from  which  we  could 
hope,  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  decades,  to  make  a  system  which  would  give  sach 
means  of  transportation  as  would  greatly  lighten  the  burden  of  life,  and  wotdd 
do  away  with  at  least  some  of  the  verv  great  inequalities  that  are  appearing^  in 
society.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  great  fortunes  made  result  very  largely 
from  the  advantages  that  are  naturally  and  properly  taken  of  the  increased  means 
of  transportation — the  cheap  means  of  transportation.  Whenever  you  go  to  a  com- 
munity where  they  lack  cheap  means  of  transportation  you  invariably  find  that 
community  does  not  have  any  very  rich  people;  they  are  not  able  to  amass  a  for- 
tune; and  when  you  go  to  those  parts  of  the  counti*y  where  they  have  no  means  of 
transportation  but  animal  power,  they  are  universally  and  almost  uniformly  poor, 
almost  x)overty-stricken.  We  estimate  the  value  of  land  bv  the  distance  that  it 
is  from  cheap  transportation.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  high  duty  of  government — 
State,  national,  and  local — ^to  turn  its  attention  to  this  improvement,  not  only  for 
l^e  added  value,  but  because  it  tends  to  place  the  people  more  nearly  uix>n  an 
equality  as  to  the  value  of  their  property,  the  profits  oi  their  industry,  and  the 
rewards  of  their  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  yon, 
whether  or  not  you  have  inyestis^ted  the  possibility  of  applying  electricity  to 
motive  power  on  the  common  roadiB? — A.  Well,  yes;  I  have  been  for  a  good  many 
years  impressed  with'  the  idea  that  we  must  do  something  to  overcome  this  very 
great  ine<}uality  that  I  have  referred  to.  In  the  first  place  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  existed — ^being  50  times  as  costly  to  transport  with  the  common  method  as 
with  the  cheaper  method;  and  when  I  discovered  that  there  had  been  but  little 
improvement  m  two  generations  in  animal  power,  my  thought  was  to  substitute 
some  other  power.  And  I  was  the  first,  I  think,  ever  to  suggest  or  at  least  to 
publish  anything  calling  attention  to  the  inequality  that  existed  in  this  cost  and 
to  the  possibility  of  making  the  substitution.  I  first  thought  that  it  might  be 
universal,  but  whether  that  can  be  or  not  I  do  not  think  now  that  we  are  near 
enough  to  that  period  to  contend  for  it;  but  I  think  the  proper  way  is  to  work  for 
a  composite  system,  keeping  them  all  along  together,  animal  power  and  electric 
power  and  other  inanimate  power.  Of  course  we  have  the  steam  car  and  the 
steamship;  we  have  them  hignly  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  results.  Of  course  there  is  some 
inequality  in  the  application,  but  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  now.  The  appli- 
cation of  steam  has  proved  to  be  wonderful  in  cheapening  transportation  bv 
those  two  means,  but  in  the  other  means  and  methods  we  have  not  made  much 
progress,  and  we  are  now  only  just  beginning  to  apply  the  other  means.  You  ask 
as  to  electric  power.  That  was  the  first  x>ower  introduced  that  seemed  to  be  appli- 
cable to  help  us  out.  I  never  thought  it  was  the  only  power  that  we  could  rely 
upon,  and  1  do  not  now  think  it  is  the  best.  It  has  been  developed  first  and  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  but  the  trouble  with  electric  power  for  our  country 
use  is  that  it  takes  too  expensive  a  plant,  and  it  takes  a  central  power,  it  takes  a 
trolley  system,  and  the  whole  matter  has  got  to  be  run  as  a  g^eat  machine  when 
you  may  have  but  comx>aratively  little  traffic  to  be  passing  at  certain  times.  The 
great  necessity  is  to  have  a  vehicle  that  contains  its  own  power,  that  can  be  nin 
by  the  owner  or  attendant  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  same  as  he  drivers  his  wagon. 
Now,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  different  machines,  propelled  by  dif- 
ferent power  from  electricity,  have  already  been  developed  to  a  suflScient  degree 
to  permit  their  introduction.  The  first  great  trouble  was  the  excessive  weight  of 
these  machines.  If  you  will  notice,  they  made  them  exceedingly  heavy.  There 
are  some  here  now  that  weigh— well,  they  weigh  20  times,  I  guess,  what  they 
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carry — the  net  weight  of  one  or  two  persons  besides  the  driver  that  they  carry; 
and  the  gross  weight,  well,  it  is  so  many  times  the  necessary  weight  that  I  never 
have  computed  it.  I  repudiate  all  snch  schemes  of  helping  us  out  with  light 
transportation,  because  we  must  have  a  vehicle  that  does  not  weigh  any  more  than 
it  carries.  As  soon  as  you  get  a  heavy  vehicle  you  have  got  to  make  a  heavy  sub- 
structure to  carry  it,  and  when  you  get  a  heavy  substructure,  to  make  it  durable, 
it  runs  up  the  cost  so  that  it  forbids  the  use  on  account  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  it  to  the  i>eople. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  When  that  day  comes  that  you  get  the  necessary  vehicle, 
then,  of  course,  the  macadamized  road  is  a  necessity? — A.  I  do  not  limit  my- 
self to  the  macadamized  road;  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  bound  by  that. 
I  qualified  my  answer  to  that  question  as  to  whether  I  recommended  it.  I  say 
that  it  is  the  best  developed  so  lar,  but  I  believe  we  can  very  much  improve  ux)on 
that,  both  as  to  durability,  as  to  the  necessary  power  required,  ana  as  to  the 
original  cost.  I  think  on  all  these  things  we  can  save,  and  yet,  of  course,  I  may 
be  mistaken.  That  is  the  thing  we  are  working  out,  but  my  information  lesMs 
me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  success  in  diminishing  the  cost,  in  mak- 
ing it  more  durable,  and  in  diminishing  the  power  required  to  run  the  vehicle. 
On  all  those  lines  I  think  we  shall  succeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  effect  is  the  introduction  of  these  new  road 
machines  having  upon  the  subject  of  good  roads?— A.  Well,  you  mean  the  new 
vehicles? 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  the  new  vehicles,  the  electric. — A.  You  do  not  mean  road- 
working  machines? 

Q.  No. — ^A.  Oh,  they  are  having  a  very  powerful  influence.  I  think.  You  see  orig- 
inally two  generations  ago,  when  the  steam  engine  was  first  developed  as  a  locomo- 
tive the  thought  was  to  move  the  ordinary  small  vehicles,  only  about  three  or 
four  or  maybe  six  in  a  train.  They  did  not  expect  to  make  lar^e  vehicles.  If 
yon  will  look  at  the  models  in  the  museums  or  at  the  pictures  m  the  galleries, 
you  will  find  that  the  original  plan  was  to  take  a  large  number  of  small  vehicles 
that  would  carry  jierhaps  six  xxassengers,  or  a  ton  or  two  of  freight,  and  make  a 
train  of  that  kind  and  put  the  steam  engine  on  to  draw  several  of  them  instead  of 
having  a  power  for  eacn.  They  succeeeed  in  developing  the  steam  engine  so  as 
to  draw  heavier  burdens  than  they  thought  they  could,  and  then  they  made  the 
carriages  larger,  and  they  have  kept  doin^  that  right  along  up  to  the  present  time. 
That  is  really  the  embodiment  of  the  entire  evolution  of  transportation  by  steam 
cars;  that  is  to  say,  two  things — to  increase  the  size  of  the  vehicle  and  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  vehicle.  That  is  the  embodiment  of  everything  that  has  been 
done;  whatever  else  you  see  is  subsidiary  to  that.  Now,  in  consequence  of  their 
very  great  success,  more  than  they  supposed  could  be  done,  they  dropped  this 
original  proposition  of  moving  small  velucles,  not  because  they  could  not  do  it, 
but  because  it  was  more  profitable  and  more  necessary  and  more  beneficial  to  go 
ahead  as  they  did,  developing  the  high  speed  of  the  larger  vehicles.  That  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  point  of  perfection  that  it  is  marvelous  beyond  expecta- 
tion. But  the  very  thing  that  tney  started  in  to  do  two  generations  ago  they 
are  now  taking  up  anew,  and  that  brings  me  to  your  question  about  the  effect 
that  it  has.  The  fact  that  they  built  these  large  vehicles,  ran  them  so  cheaply 
and  so  fast,  made  it  undesirable  to  put  the  power  of  the  nation  or  the  State  to 
improving  the  highways  very  much.  It  seemed  to  take  the  mind  away  from  the 
idea  of  moving  the  small  vehicles.  But  we  still  find  that  there  is  the  necessity  to 
use  the  small  vehicle;  the  large  vehicle  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  does  not 
serve  the  people  locally.  It  serves  on  the  long  haul  botn  for  freight  and  passen- 
gers, but  for  the  short  haul  it  is  not  suitable.  You  take  a  distance  of  from  5  to 
10  miles  and  there  is  no  cheap  means  of  transportation  existing  to-day.  Take  the 
steam-car  transportation.  If  you  want  to  move  anything  10  miles  or  15  miles, 
when  you  take  it  with  your  horses  to  the  car  and  load  it  and  pay  the  high  rate  for 
the  short  haul  and  then  unload  it,  the  cost  is  just  about  equal  to  what  it  would  be  to 
haul  the  entire  distance  with  animal  power.  We  have  not  overcome  that  trouble, 
varying  all  the  way  from  6  to  25,  and  80,  and  maybe  45  miles.  Now,  there  is  an 
unsolved  problem  there  which  can  be  brought  out  in  these  little  vehicles  that  are 
now  being  introduced,  and  the  effect  of  their  introduction,  about  which  you  ask,  is 
to  stimulate  everybody  that  has  any  connection  at  all  with  the  matter,  either  as 
owners  of  property,  producers  of  products,  manufacturers  of  vehicles,  or  those 
engaged  in  Jthe  buildmg  of  roads.  Altogether  they  are  working  along  the  same 
line,  and  the  prospect  of  very  ^eat  results,  beneficial  to  all  classes,  is  much  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  at  any  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  notice  by  this  morning's  mail  that  the  Leagae  of 
American  Wheelmen  will  make  a  demand  both  upon  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
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cratic  conventions  for  a  plank  for  good  roads.  That  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  it 
has  assumed  national  imx)ortance?— A.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  have  communicated 
with  a  good  many  persons,  and  have  in  my  office  their  suggestions  as  to  what  they 
would  recommend  to  go  in,  and  I  am  in  favor  myself  of  &e  national  parties  mak- 
ing some  declaration.  I  do  not  think  anyone  yet  can  exactly  formulate  juat 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn.  Of  course,  I  have  stated  here  generally  that  I 
thought  it  ought  to  be  the  three  estates— that  the  Qeneral  Government  ought  to 
do  something,  and  the  State  ought  to  do  something,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  especially  considering  that  they  have  this  army  of  laborers  that  are 
looked  upon  now  as  a  menace  to  free  labor  and  to  manufacturing,  and  whose 
labor  is  no  benefit  to  the  State  in  any  way — I  think  the  least  they  could  do  would 
be  to  contribute  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  interest  in  good  roads  appears  to  be  manifest- 
ing itself  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Te& 

Q.  Now,  how  is  that  being  met,  in  the  way  of  legislation,  effectively?  Is  it  by 
reconmiendin^  conunissions  to  investigate  the  matter  in  the  different  States  where 
different  conditions  exist?-— A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  most  feasible  ways.  There 
has  been  and  is  yet  a  ^eat  prejudice  in  the  minds  o{  many  people  against  the 
State  or  the  nation  takmg  up  a  matter  that  has  heretofore  been  considered  local; 
and  it  was  properly  considered  a  local  question  as  long  as  animal  power  onlv 
could  be  used,  because  vou  can  not  go  more  than  8  or  10  miles  and  return  wiu 
animals  and  draw  loads  as  a  general  thing.  So  that  it  was  proper  enough  to 
consider  this  as  a  local  question  as  long  as  animal  power  was  the  only  power. 
But  with  the  new  inventions,  the  substitution  of  inanimate  ]^wer,  the  situation 
has  changed  economically  and  politically.  The  bicycle,  which  any  person  can 
own  and  use,  is  capable  of  going  100  miles  a  day,  some  more  than  that,  and  the 
automobile  about  the  same  way,  and  the  "buburlMin  street  cars  going  out  dO  or  40 
miles— have  given  us  three  new  vehicles  going  upon  the  hijghway  without  nniynAl 
X)ower  and  for  a  long  distance;  so  that  changes  the  situation  and  in  consequence 
of  this  change  in  economic  facts  and  new  inventions,  I  think  it  is  a  natural  thing 
that  there  should  be  a  change  in  sentiment.  The  Senator  speaks  about  noticing 
the  demand  ui)on  the  parties;  I  also  notice  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  first  time  in  two  generations,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress 
brought  this  matter  up;  and  also  there  was  introduced  by  Senator  Penrose  a  bill 
in  the  Senate,  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  of  money  tor  this  pur- 
X)08e.  This  idea  which  has  prevailed  so  lon^ — for  two  generations— to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  local  question,  is  still  holding  its  course  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 

Sle,  and  they  are  not  in  favor  of  any  declaration-— not  in  favor  of  anything  oeing 
one  now  to  overcome  that.  I  have  been  a  little  reluctant  myself  to  go  aboxit  it, 
and  really  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  best  way  we  can  do  is  to  proceed  by 
States,  and  that  each  State  should  have  a  commission.  The  State  of  Ohio  had  a 
temporary  commission  but  it  was  not  authorized  to  proceed  to  construct.  The 
State  of  Miissachusetts  has  a  permanent  commission;  they  are  constructing  and 
have  been  for  4  years  or  more,  and  I  wiU  give  you  some  of  the  results.  The  State 
of  Maryland  has  within  the  year  appointed  a  commission,  and  they  have  made  a 
very  elaborate  report;  and  I  mention  that  they  reported  on  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion 26  cents  a  ton  per  mile.  That  is  the  latest  report.  I  made  the  first  one  at 
25,  and  in  Mexico  I  cot  from  the  Mexican  minister,  26.  Qeneral  Stone,  my  pred- 
ecessor in  office,  made  an  estimate  based  upon  inquiries  in  1,200  different  coun- 
ties, at  25  cents;  and  the  Maryland  commission  has  broug[ht  in  its  report  at  26 
cents  per  ton  x)er  mile;  so  it  seems  to  be  verified—the  very  high  cost  that  has  been 
maintained. 

Now,  I  believe,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  the  best  wav  we  can  do  is  to 
have  the  States  take  their  own  course  about  the  matter,  and  where  they  are  wiU- 
ing  to  do  It  to  make  their  investigations.  I  have  received  within  the  last  two 
or  three  days  a  letter  from  a  Senator  from  Washington,  through  the  Secretary 
of  A^culture  to  me,  asking  that  we  send  an  expert  to  that  State  to  study  the 
conditions  there  for  2  or  3  months  and  report  to  the  local  authorities  what  would 
be  the  best  course  for  them  to  pursue.  He  says  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
the  matter  up,  and  their  intention  is  to  do  something  through  the  next  coming 
legislature;  but  in  order  to  get  the  best  information  that  has  been  derived  from 
the  various  sources  he  has  written  and  requested  that  an  expert  be  sent  there  to 
stay  3  months  and  to  g^ve  them  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  materials,  and  also 
what  we  may  know  about  the  best  application  of  law  and  of  finances,  etc.  I  speak 
of  that  to  show  that  there  is  an  inquiry  not  only  in  regard  to  various  initial  points 
where  most  has  been  done  by  the  leading  States  and  at  the  office  here  by  the 
Government,  but  where  they  have  nothing  at  all  they  are  asking  for  information. 
I  went  to  Florida  within  a  month  on  a  very  urgent  request  of  members  of  Gon- 
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gress  and  leading  citizens  interested  in  the  improvement  down  there,  and  it  seems 
that  there  is  an  inquiry  pretty  generally  hoth  rTorth  and  South  and  East  and  West 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  can  be  done  to  combine  the  elements  econom- 
ically, financially,  and  politically,  and,  of  coarse,  when  I  say  politically  I  mean  the 
power  of  the  State  ana  the  GK)yemment,  generally  speaking.  I  feel  very  certain 
that  the  old  idea  of  leaving  all  this  matter  to  the  political  authority  of  a  small 
locality,  like  a  township  or  a  district  within  a  township,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
I  believe  the  burden  is  too  great  and  the  difficulty  too  much  to  be  overcome  by 
the  local  authorities  alone.  I  think  they  have  done  very  well,  the  best  that  could 
be  done  in  the  x>ast,  but  for  the  future  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not  able  to  do 
it.  Of  course,  they  are  not  able  to  tax  anybody  but  themselves,  and  when  half 
the  wealth  and  people  have  gone  into  certam  centers,  and  when  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  general  concern  instead  of  local  concern;  when  people  with  automo- 
biles, locomobiles,  bicycles,  and  all  of  these  various  means  ot  locomotion  want  to 
go  out  a  hundred  miles  or  two,  it  is  but  just  and  necessary  that  they  should  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  highways.  And  we  have  no  complaint  what- 
ever from  any  of  the  cities  when  we  levy  taxes  for  this  purpose.  I  have  never 
known  of  a  complaint. 

The  most  remarkable  case  that  I  know  of  is  in  our  own  county  where,  as  I  said, 
80  per  cent  is  paid  by  the  citv  of  Cleveland,  and  I  have  known  of  no  complaint  of 
that  tax  where  it  is  so  largely  x>aid  by  the  city,  for  they  know  that  they  need  to 
go  out  about  as  much  as  the  people  outside  need  to  come  in.  I  look  for  a  solution 
of  thisc^uestion  alon^  these  lines  and  I  am  greatly  encouraged.  I  hope  that  the 
Repubhcan  convention  at  Philadelphia  will  make  us  a  favorable  declaration.  I 
do  not  urge  them  to  make  any  very  definite  one,  or  to  commit  the  GK)vemment  to 
the  old  national  road  idea,  but  that  they  should  look  with  some  favor  on  this,  and 
see  that  it  is  not  only  useful  and  beneficial,  but  that  it  would  be  just  and 
eq[uitable  on  this  account;  that  they  have  all  alon^  for  generations  contributed 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  aid  transportation  on  water  by 
canal,  by  deepening  harbors  and  rivers  and  the  water  communication  between 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  then  on  the  Westei*n  railroads  they  gave  subsidies  of  lands 
and  credit  to  aid  in  cheapening  the  transportation  there.  So  that  on  the  long 
haul,  both  over  land  and  water,  the  Government  has  been  very  liberal,  and  I  think, 
very  wise.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  it,  but  I  do  say  that  there  has  been 
a  universal  inequality  on  tbepuliof  the  United  States  and  on  the  part  of  the  vari- 
ous States  in  reference  to  the  improvements  of  the  highways.  We  have  fallen 
behind,  and  we  are  behind  other  countries.  I  do  not  think  so  much  behind  as 
some  x)eo^le  make  out,  because  in  estimating  the  real  advancement,  I  judge  by  all 
roads.  I  include  all  roads,  the  steam  roads  and  the  electric  roads,  and  all  that  as 
forming  a  system  which  ^  ves  us  a  particularly  cheap  method  after  all.  What  we 
need  is  to  supplement  existing  means  and  to  overcome  these  very  hisfh  rates  that 
have  remained  high  so  long,  and  as  a  result  I  may  say  that  we  shall  overcome  a 
good  many  of  the  inequalities  that  have  made  the  agricultural  regions  hard  up  as 
Ithink. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  Is  it  not  becoming  common  generally  for  street  rail- 
road companies  to  extend  their  lines  far  into  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  Especially  in  almost  all  thickly  populated  counties?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  farmers  to  utilize  these  tracks  in  some  way 
under  some  system  of  franchise? — A.  Yes.  In  1891,  in  the  pamphlet  I  referred  to, 
I  published  a  system  showing  how  that  could  be  done;  how  the  farmer's  products 
could  be  taken  in  on  these  tracks  running  through  the  country  at  any  time  and 
through  the  city  only  in  the  nighttime.  Now,  all  the  machinery  of  the  street 
railroads  in  all  the  g^eat  cities  after  midnight  is  practically  idle,  and  the  streets 
are  practically  vacant.  My  recommendation  at  tnat  time  was  that  these  roads 
be  extended  and  that  they  be  authorized  and  required  to  carry  food  products — 
that  is,  those  perishable  products  that  go  to  market  from  day  to  day — ^upon  these 
cars.  Let  them  be  brought  up  to  or  near  the  city  limits  any  time  during  the  day- 
time and  there  held  until  say  midnight,  and  then  when  the  passenger  traffic  was 
over  let  these  cars  be  taken  through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  to  the  various 
markets  and  commission  houses  and  depots  and  wherever  they  might  be  stored, 
and  the  contents  offered  for  sale  the  following  day;  the  next  night  the  cars  to  be 
returned  empty  and  another  set  come  in.  Now  that  system,  I  hoped,  would  be 
introduced  by  public  enterprise  and  aided  the  same  as  the  canal  system  was,  but 
I  have  given  up  that  idea  and  I  think  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  private  enter- 
prise and  that  the  public  part  of  it  shall  be  confined  to  these  tributary  roads,  as  I 
said,  where  the  short  haul  would  only  have  to  be  projected  for  2i;  to  5  miles. 
That  will  so  diminish  the  wagon  haul  that  1  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
a  system  that  will  accommodate  the  people. 
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S.  You  mi^ht  cause  the  street  car  companies  to  haul  noni)erishable  products 
all  that  just  as  well,  so  that  the  company  would  furnish  the  cars  and  all  the 
farmer  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  furnish  a  sidetrack  at  his  own  farm? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I  have  only  stated  what  I  reconmiended  as  a 
very  necessary  thmg,  because  the  perishable  products  must  get  to  the  markets. 
They  have  to  go  there  in  some  way.  Many  people  object  to  carrying  on  the  street 
car  these  perishable  products  that  are  marketed  and  transported  to  different 
places.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  myself;  I  think  it  is  desirable  and  probably  will 
be  found  to  be  necessary;  and  the  vehicle  which  I  sxx>ke  to  you  about,  of  which  I 
have  a  model,  carrying  twenty  times  its  own  weight,  is  produced  with  referoice 
to  that  very  service.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  that  by  the  time  the  Buffalo  expo- 
sition comes  off  next  year;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  have  models  of  that  to  show  at 
that  exposition  what  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

Q.  The  question  occurs  to  me  from  the  fact  that  these  franchises  are  bein^ 
given  away  by  the  farmers  of  all  the  counties  in  all  the  States  in  every  year, 
without  reserving  any  privileges  for  themselves,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
except  the  privilege  of  paying  their  fare  the  same  as  anybody  else.— A.  I  think 
that  is  the  xmiversal  case  with  the  exception  of  Ohio.  I  foresaw  this  at  least  six 
years  ago,  and  bein^  a  member  of  the  legislature  I  had  a  law  passed  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  that  authorized  the  use  of  all  such  tracks  for  such  a  purpose,  and  also 
requires  every  existing  street  railroad  company  in  the  State  to  pass  these  cars 
with  their  contents  and  all  products  and  passengers  and  everything  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  over  the  city  road  upon  the  best  terms  and  conditions  that 
they  shall  secure  for  themselves. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  law  they  operate  under  now,  by  which  the  farmers  send  their 
milk  cans  into  the  city,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  there  was  some  objection.  The  people 
who  gave  these  rights  of  way  originally  treated  the  street  car  as  a  personal  service 
to  take  the  place  of  the  carnage,  and  it  was  natural  and  proper  and  just  enotig;h 
at  that  time  for  the  owners— that  is,  a  majority  of  the  owners  of  the  property  on 
a  city  street — to  decide  whether  they  desired  that  conveyance;  but  when  we  now 
want  to  go  further  out  and  substitute  these  new  means  ror  the  old  superannuated 
means,  it  is  another  question  to  some  extent,  and  I  hold  that  the  owners  of  abut- 
ting property  ought  not  to  be  authorized  or  empowered  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
street  for  the  general  purpose  intended  by  this  use,  in  our  cities  and  through  the 
country.  I  think  it  has  succeeded,  pretty  well  in  the  city  of  Cleveland:  but  in 
Cincinnati — ^I  think  they  have  got  them  by  the  throat  down  there.  They  are 
carrying  passengers  in  the  city  or  Cleveland  farther  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world  for  a  smaU  sum.  They  are  carrying  about  16  or  17  miles  for  a  single  fare 
on  a  transfer,  and  on  the  straight  haul  about  0  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  State  has  the  best  road  laws?— A.  That 
depends.  I  think  the  State  of  Ohio  has  had  the  best  road  law  for  the  past  in  pro- 
ducing roads  with  reference  to  the  local  idea.  I  believe  we  have  had  the  best  there 
was;  but  with  the  new  idea  based  upon  the  changed  conditions  of  population  and 
wealth  and  longer  distances  to  be  covered,  I  do  not  believe  our  laws  are  so  suit- 
able now  as  some  others.  I  think  New  Jersey  may  have.  That  is  a  small  State, 
and  they  have  a  law  that  divides  the  cost  of  the  improvement  between  the  State 
and  the  locality,  and  they  seem  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  it  and  are  producing 
wonderful  results.  The  State  of  New  York  has  lately  passed  a  similar  law.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts,  however,  is  the  only  State  that  has  a  law  requiring  the 
entire  State  to  bear  the  burden  of  improvement.  I  believe  even  in  their  case  that 
a  proportion  of  the  grades  is  made  by  the  locality.  If  they  desire  to  reduce  the 
grades  I  think  the  locality  bears  that,  but  the  improvement  is  borne  entirely  by 
the  State.  It  is  the  old  idea  of  the  State  road  that  they  once  had  in  Ohio.  You 
know  we  have  some  State  roads  in  Ohio,  but  there  is  nothing  left  of  them  but  the 
name.  There  was  a  time  when  the  State  had  jurisdiction  and  the  plan  was  to 
build  and  maintain  those  roads  for  public  purposes  with  the  State's  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  not  New  Jersey  the  best  roads  of  any  State  in  the 
United  States?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  They  have  the  best  talk  on  the 
road  question  because  they  were  the  first  State  to  revive  road  building.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio,  before  you  ever  heard  of  any  roads  in  New  Jersey,  we  had  built  np 
a  system  far  superior,  and  a  single  county  in  the  State  of  Ohio—that  is,  Shelby 
County— had  spent  more  money  before  ever  you  heard  of  any  roads  in  New  Jersey 
than  they  have  ever  spent  in  New  Jersey .  Under  the  new  system  of  State  aid  New 
Jersey  has  probably  done  most,  and  I  say  in  reply  to  your  question  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  present  conditions  and  the  conditions  we  are  entering  upon  now  that  their 
plan  is  the  best.  It  has  been  talked  up  very  generally  and  imitated  by  your  State 
to  quite  an  extent.  A  good  many  people  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  you  did  not, 
that  we  have  better  roads  and  more  of  them  than  they  have  in  all  these  States — 1 
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will  put  in  New  York  and  Massachnfietts  and  New  Jersey  altogether.  They  are 
the  only  three  States  that  have  done  anything.  Pat  them  idl  together  and  they 
have  not  done  mnch  abont  it  yet.  It  is  an  old  thing  and  we  do  not  say  mnch  abont 
it  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  talked  that  New  Jersey  has  the  best  roads?  Have  yon 
not  found  that  that  is  thegeneral  idea  ontside  of  that  State?  Now,  yon  take 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York;  yon  can  get  a  road  there  for  the  finest  carriages 
and  teams,  a  clear,  level  road,  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table,  as  the  expression  is 
down  there.  Now,  do  we  have  any  snch  roads  in  New  York  and  Ohio? — ^A.  We 
have  roads  being  built  in  Ohio  just  as  good,  and  we  have  had  them  right  sdong. 
New  Jersey  being  a  small  State,  they  are  able  to  put  them  through  the  whole 
State;  but  our  State  being  a  large  State,  we  have  done  it  by  counties,  and  we 
have  done  more  in  one  county  than  they  have  in  the  entire  State.  We  have  put 
our  roads  a  mile  apart,  thinking  that  the  x>opulation  would  be  equally  distributed, 
and  one  part  was  entitled  to  have  as  much  as  any  other,  but  with  concentration 
of  population  and  wealth  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  the  through  roads.  I 
win  say  that  on  the  whole  the  system  as  they  have  it  in  New  Jersey  is  the  best. 
Nature  has  done  a  good  deal  to  make  New  Jersey  level. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  providing  for  roadmaking  is  a  better  law  than  the 
State  of  Ohio  has? — A.  I  believe  I  have  stated  that  for  the  future  I  am  willing  to 
concede  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  the  event  that  we  recommend  something,  we 
want  the  best  State  law  that  we  can  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the  differ- 
ent States? — ^A.  Well,  the  New  Jersey  State  aid  law  is  the  first  of  the  State  aid 
laws  since  the  revival  of  road  building,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  leading  law 
and  has  been  pretty  generally  imitated;  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  law  of  New 
York  State  is  a  little  bit  of  an  improvement  on  that — substantially  the  same 
thing;  but  it  is  claimed  that  they  have  amended  it  in  a  small  way  so  as  to  make 
it  a  uttle  more  applicable.  It  is  virtually  the  same  thing  with  some  Edight  amend- 
ments, what  they  call  the  Higbee-Armstrong  law,  drawn,  I  believej  by  Mr.  John 
A.  C.  Wright,  of  Rochester,  prox)osed  two  or  three  times  before  it  was  finally 
passed,  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  best.  But  let  me  sav  in  that  State  also  they  have 
passed  a  constitutional  amendment  that  forbids  the  use  of  prison  labor  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  manufacturing  commercial  articles,  and  thev  are  in  such  shape 
that  I  believe  they  have  got  to  backup  their  law  on  prison  laoor,  and  they  may 
become  the  first  State  in  road  building  as  they  are  in  population  and  wealth. 

Q.  Was  the  Ohio  law,  in  the  days  when  they  were  omlding  pikes  so  generally, 
applicable  to  all  jwrtions  of  the  State  alike?— A.  Oh,  no;  in  northern  Ohio  we 
have  never  built  any  under  it  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State? — A.  No.  It  was  suitable  tot 
a  fertile,  homogeneous  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  oyster-shell  roads  around 
Baltimore? — A.  They  are  nice,  but  not  very  durable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  noticed  lately  a  report  from  one  of  the  trade 
papers  of  London  that  there  is  a  great  trucking  company  in  London  that  is  using 
automobiles,  and  that  they  use  50  of  these  automobiles,  and  they  rex)orted  that 
they  have  saved  in  12  months  in  the  difference  of  horses,  feed,  men,  etc.,  21  per 
cent?— A.  I  did  not  notice  that,  but  I  can  well  believe  that  it  is  probable  and 
attainable.    We  are  going  to  make  rapid  changes.    I  just  feel  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  1  thought  perhaps  the  oyster-shell  roads  were  finer 
than  anything  you  had  in  Ohio  or  m  New  York. — ^A.  They  are  very  nice,  indeed, 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  hard  to  be  durable  under  heavy  traffic.  They  have 
to  be  replaced.    They  are  very  nice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  general  statement,  Mr.  Dodge,  that 
you  desire  to  make  that  you  have  neglected  that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
cause  of  good  roads? — A.  I  think  I  have  covered  mainly  the  general  thought  that 
I  had  in  mind.  Of  course  the  question  touches  almost  every  industry,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  this  statement:  that  population,  like  everything  else,  moves 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  better  roads  form  lines  of  less  resistances 
than  poor  roads,  and  on  that  account  where  you  find  the  better  roads  and  better 
methods  there  you  will  find  the  greater  numbers  of  population,  and  where  these 
^eater  numbers  are  there  the  greater  wealth  will  be,  and  the  power  of  labor 
itself  is  increased  by  better  modes  of  transportation.  .  There  is  a  general  increase 
not  only  in  the  x)ower  of  production,  but  m  the  value  of  land,  and  it  has  a  more 
powerful  infiiience  on  the  location  of  the  people  than  almost  anything  else. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Dodge  be  invited  to  select  what 
he  considers  the  best  State  law  in  regard  to  roads,  and  make  such  additions  and 
amendments  to  it  as  he  thinks  proper ^  {^nd  si;\>initi  it  to  \h^  commission  for  their 
coQslderation. 
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The  Witness.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

(Subseqaently,  viz,  July  24, 1900,  Mr.  Dodge,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
commission,  said:  ''  I  send  yon  copy  of  the  Higbie-Armstrong  act  as  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York  March  24,  1898,  which  I  recommend  as  the  most 
snitable  State  aid  law  yet  passed  by  any  State."  A  copy  of  the  law  referred  to 
follows:) 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  improyement  of  the  public  highways. 

Became  a  law  March  Si,  1006,  with  the  approval  of  the  froyemor.    Pnnnoii,  three-fifths  bevn^r 

present. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and  assemblp,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  supervisors  in  any  county  of  the  State  may,  and,  upon 
presentation  of  a  petition  as  provided  in  section  two  hereof,  must  pass  a  resolu- 
tion that  public  interest  demands  the  improvement  of  any  public  highway  or 
section  thereof  situate  within  such  county,  and  described  in  such  resolution,  but 
such  description  shaU  not  include  any  portion  of  a  highway  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  and  within  ten  days  after  the  passage  of  such 
a  resolution  shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  State  engineer  and 
surveyor. 

Sec.  2.  The  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  lineal  feet  fronting  on  any  such  public 
highway  or  section  thereof  in  any  county  of  the  State  may  present  to  the  Doard 
of  supervisors  of  such  county  a  petition  setting  forth  that  the  petitioners  are  such 
owners  and  that  they  desire  that  such  highway  or  section  thereof  be  improved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Such  State  engineer,  upon  receipt  of  such  a  resolution,  shall  investigate 
and  determine  whether  the  highway  or  section  thereof  sought  to  be  improved  is 
of  sufficient  public  importance  to  come  within  the  purposes  of  this  act,  takktg 
into  account  the  use,  location,  and  value  of  such  higbwa^^  or  section  thereof  for 
the  puri)OBes  of  common  traffic  and  travel,  and  after  such  investigation  shaU  cer- 
tify nis  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  resolution.  If  he  shall  disapprove  such 
resolution,  he  shall  certify  his  reasons  therefor  to  such  board  of  supervisors. 

Sec.  4.  If  he  shall  approve  such  resolution,  such  State  engineer  snail  cause  the 
highway  or  section  thereof  therein  described  to  be  mapped,  both  in  outline  and 
profile.  He  shall  indicate  how  much  of  such  highway  or  section  thereof  may 
be  improved  by  deviation  from  the  existing  lines  whenever  it  shall  be  deemea 
of  advantage  to  obtain  a  shorter  or  more  direct  road  without  lessening  its  use- 
fulness, or  wherever  such  deviation  is  of  advantage  by  reason  of  lessened 
gradients.  He  shall  also  cause  plans  and  specifications  of  such  highway  or  sec- 
tion thereof  to  be  thus  improved  to  be  made  for  telford,  macadam,  or  gravel 
roadway  or  other  suitable  construction,  taking  into  consideration  climate,  soil, 
and  material  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  thereof  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
traffic  likely  to  be  upon  such  highway,  specifying  in  his  judgment  tiio  kind  of 
road  a  wise  economy  demands.  The  improved  or  permanent  roadway  of  all 
highways  so  improved  shall  not  be  less  uian  eight  feet  nor  more  than  sixteen 
feet  in  width  unless  for  special  reasons,  to  be  stated  by  such  State  engineer,  it  is 
required  that  it  shall  be  of  greater  width.  He  shall,  if  requested  by  the  resolu- 
tion, include  provision  for  steel  plate  or  other  flat-rail  construction  in  double 
track. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  maps,  plans,  and  specifications  such  State 
engineer  shall  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
same  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  board  of  supervisors  from  which  such  reso- 
lution proceeded,  together  with  a  certified  copy  of  such  maps,  plans,  and  specifi- 
cations, and  of  his  certificate  of  the  approval  of  the  highway  or  section  thereof 
so  designated  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  receipt  thereof,  upon  a  majority  vote  of  such  board  of  super- 
visors, it  may  adopt  a  resolution  that  such  highway  or  section  thereof  so 
approved  shall  be  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  tnis  act,  or  of  any  existing 
act,  and  thereupon  shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  such  resolution  to  such  State 
engineer. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  the  boundaries  of  such  proposed  highway  shall  deviate  from 
the  existing  highway,  the  board  of  supervisors  must  make  provision  for  securing 
the  requisite  right  of  way  prior  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  work  cJ 
improvement. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  receipt  of  the  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  provided  in  section 
six,  such  State  engineer  shall  advertise  for  bids  for  two  successive  weeks  in  a 
newspaper  published  at  the  county  seat  of  such  county,  and  in  such  other  news- 
paper as  shall  be  deemed  of  advantage  for  the  construction  of  such  highway  or 
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sectdon  thereof,  according  to  snch  ^lans  and  specifications,  and  award  such  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  responsible  Didder,  except  that  he  may  in  his  discretion 
award  the  contract  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  or  the  town  board 
or  boards  of  the  town  or  towns  in  which  snch  highway  lies,  and  except  that  no 
contract  shall  be  awarded  at  a  greater  sum  than  the  estimate  provided  in  section 
five.  But  if  no  bid  otherwise  acceptable  be  made  within  snch  estimate,  such 
State  engineer  may  amend  his  estimate,  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors, and  upon  the  adoption  by  it  of  a  resolution  as  provided  in  section  six 
based  on  such  amended  estimate,  proceed  anew  to  obtam  bids  and  award  the 
contract  as  herein  provided.  Such  engineer  may  reject  anv  or  all  bids,  and  before 
entering  into  any  contract  for  such  construction  he  shall  require  a  bond  with 
sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  that  if  the  proposal  shall  be  accepted  the  party 
thereto  will  perform  the  work  upon  the  terms  proi)06ed  and  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed and  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications;  and  as  a  bond  of 
indemnity  against  any  direct  or  indirect  damages  that  shall  be  suffered  or 
claimed  during  the  construction  of  such  road  and  until  the  same  is  accepted. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall  in  no  case  be  liable  for  any  damages 
suffered.  Partial  payments  may  be  provided  for  in  the  contract,  and  paid  in  the 
manner  herein  provided  when  certified  to  by  such  State  engineer  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  work  done;  twenty-five 
per  centum  of  the  contract  price  shall  be  retained  until  the  entire  work  has  been 
accepted.  Whenever  a  county  engineer  has  been  appointed  in  the  county  in 
which  snch  highway  or  section  thereof  is  to  be  constructed,  he  shall  have  general 
charge  and  supervision  of  the  work  under  the  direction  of  such  State  engineer 
and  shall  report  to  him  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  the  work  and  such 
facts  in  relation  thereto  as  may  be  required.  If  there  is  no  county  enfipneer, 
snch  State  engineer  shall  have  some  competent  person  to  superintend  and  have 
ensineering  supervision  of  the  work. 

Sec.- 9.  One-half  of  the  exx)ense  of  the  construction  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroUer,  issued  upon  the  requisition  of 
snch  engineer,  out  of  any  specific  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  And  one-half  of  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  a  county  charge  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  highway  or  section  thereof  is,  upon  the  requisition  of  such  engineer; 
but  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  so  that 
if  the  same  has  been  built  upon  a  resolution  of  said  board  without  petition  thirty- 
five  x>er  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  shall  be  a  general  county  charge  and 
fifteen  x>er  centum  shaU  be  a  charge  upon  the  town  in  which  the  improved  high- 
way or  section  thereof  is  located,  and  if  the  same  has  been  built  upon  a  resolution 
of  said  board  after  petition  as  provided  in  section  two  thirty-five  per  centum 
shall  be  a  general  county  charge  and  fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  assessed  upon 
and  x>aid  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  benefited  in  the  proportion  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  said  owners  as  determined  by  the  town  assessors  in  the  next  section 
hereof. 

Seo.  10.  The  town  assessors  of  any  town  in  which  any  highway  or  section  thereof 
has  been  improved  or  constructed  pursuant  to  petition  as  provided  in  section  two 
of  this  act  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  upon  receiving  notice  from 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  saia  town  is  located  of  the 
cost  of  construction  or  improvement  of  such  highway  or  section  thereof  in  such 
town,  to  assess  an  amount  equal  to  fifteen  per  centum  of  said  total  cost  upon  the 
lands  fronting  or  abutting  on  such  highway  or  section  thereof.  Such  assessment 
shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  owners  of  the  lands 
80  located,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  said  assessors,  and  the  assessments 
80  made  when  duly  attested  by  the  oaths  of  such  assessors  shall  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  general  taxes  of  such  town  are  collected. 

Sec.  11.  The  construction  and  improvement  of  highways  and  sections  thereof 
binder  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  finallv  designated,  as  determined  by  the  date  of  the 
receipt  in  each  case  of  the  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  provided  in  section  six 
by  such  enmieer  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  highways  or  sections  thereof  so  con- 
structed by  such  engineer,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  and  after  payment 
has  been  made  as  herein  provided,  such  engineer  shall  inform  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  such  county  that  the  highways  or  sections  thereof  designated  have  been 
constructed  as  herein  provided  and  his  duties  in  regard  to  the  same  are  finished; 
aija  he  may  serve  notice  on  said  board  to  accept  such  highway  thus  constructed. 
Which  notice  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county;  and  twenty 
^ys  after  the  service  and  filing  of  said  notice  such  highway  or  section  thereof 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  la  yours  an  average  cooDiy?— A.  Yes;  I  would 
jndge  our  coanty  is  about  an  average  of  several  counties  around  there. 

Q.  These  figures  are  the  average  for  your  county?— A.  I  give  them  for  Bigstooe 
County,  though  I  think  the  figures  would  apply  to  the  adjoining  counties  also. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  the  geographical  location  of  your  county. — ^A. 
The  city  of  Ortonville  is  about  190  miles  almost  directly  west  and  a  little  nortii 
of  St  Paul. 

You  adjoin  Dakota  at  Bigstone  Lake? — ^A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  that  yield  of  an  average  of  from  8  to  12  bushels  the 
result  of  continual  cropping  of  the  same  land?— A.  Yes;  continual  croppiiig  of 
the  same  land. 

Q.  You  use  no  artificial  fertilizer,  compost,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Not 
BO  far;  we  have  not  used  any.    We  consider  our  land  fertile  enough  so  far. 


Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  soil?— A.  Dark  loam. 


^  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  do  those  figures  compare  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious 10  years?— A.  They  were  pretty  near  the  same;  there  is  very  littile  difference. 
I  think  tnese  figures  would  compare  very  weU  with  those  of  the  previous  10  years. 

Q.  I  wish  to  briuff  out  whether  there  is  any  falling  off  in  the  average  for  10 
years  from  the  breaking  of  the  virgin  soil.— A.  After  the  breaking  of  the  virgin 
soil  in  our  country  the  crops  appear  to  be  very  low  the  first  year,  as  compared 
with  the  second,  and  the  second,  as  compared  with  the  third,  but  from  the  third 
crop  they  are  fair.  They  have  been  a  pretty  fair  average  with  the  exception  of 
particularly  good  years,  such  as  1895,  which  gave  us  a  larger  yield. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  profitable  farming  at  10  bushels  an  acre  at  your 
average  price  for  the  last  10  years?- A.  No;  the  more  wheat  we  grow  the  poorer 
we  get.  We  call  ourselves  getting  richer  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  oar  lands 
as  other  people  settle  in  around  us.  That  increases  the  value  of  our  land,  and  as 
their  children  grow  up  their  parents  begin  to  buv  up  adjoining  land  and  settle 
their  children  thereon;  so  the  land  increases  in  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  diversify  crops? — A. 
Yes;  we  are  beginning  to  diversify  crops  there  lately.  We  are  compelled  to  do  so 
for  the  reason  that  the  wheat  does  not  pay.  In  former  years  wheat  averaged  a 
better  price,  and  thus  we  got  a  better  living  from  it;  but  as  years  pass  by  wheat 
seems  to  depreciate  in  value,  and  hence  we  are  beginning  to  diversify  our  farm- 
ing, seeding  dowa  with  timothy  and  clover,  raising  more  stock,  and  putting  out 
the  manure  on  the  land,  and  raising  a  little  more  com  than  we  used  to  raise.  In 
former  years  we  were  under  the  impression  that  in  that  part  of  the  country  com 
could  not  be  produced,  but  we  found  we  were  in  error  and  that  we  can  raise  a 
very  fair  crop  of  com  there. 

Q.  With  wheat  59 A  cents  a  bushel  on  the  farm,  what  would  be  the  probable 
quotation  at  Minneapolis?— A.  There  is  usnally  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  bushel 
between  the  price  paid  in  Grace ville  and  the  price  naid  in  Minneanolis;  that  is  for 
freight  rates,  elevator  charges,  commissions,  etc.  Now  may  I  reaa  another  paper? 
(Beading:) 

The  free  text-book. 

As  one  of  the  most  practical  means  of  distributing  the  most  practical  and  uni- 
versal knowledge  of  farmini^.  I  would  advocate  the  compulsory  use  of  a  text-book 
on  practical  fanning. 

I  would  advocate  that  the  General  Government  should  ask  specialists  to  prepare 
a  brief  article  on  every  subject  connected  with  farming,  commencing  by  snowing 
the  pupil  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  industry  of  agriculture  as  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world,  etc. ;  how  honorable  it  is;  how  near  it  is  to  God  and  nature; 
how  important  it  is  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  apply  them  with 
intelligence;  to  learn  the  character  of  the  plant  lie  sows,  its  roots,  its  composition, 
its  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  etc.  I  would  have  each  chapter  deal  with  some 
element  of  intelligence  in  farming,  such  as  manure,  fertility,  diversity  of  crops, 
vegetable  and  animal  industry,  statistics  of  crops  raised,  prices,  markets,  exports, 
and  features  of  this  kind,  which  would  be  so  arranged  with  illustrations  that  the 
pupil  would  be  able  to  fix  these  thoughts  well  in  his  mind  and  use  them  in  after 
life  with  intelligence  and  advantage  to  himself  and  the  industry  of  agriculture. 

I  would  ask  that  this  text-book  should  be  furnished  through  the  General  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  used  in  the 
coimtry  and  village  district  schools  and  in  as  many  town  and  city  schools  and 
colleges  and  universities  sa  possible. 

I  would  also  advocate  a  more  generous  government  aid  to  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  experimental  stations,  that  their  usefulness  might  be  extended  and 
those  institutions  improved. 
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My  views  are  that  the  tendency  is,  when  the  boy  at-rives  at  the  age  of  maturity,  to 
depart  from  the  farm  and  seek  employment  in  the  city.  There  is  nothing  in  oar 
school  text  books  that  wonld  show  to  the  farmer^s  boy  the  nobility  of  his  calling 
and  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  that  his  father  is  engaged  in:  that  the  ag^cal- 
tnral  industry  is  the  greatest  of  all  industries  in  our  country,  and  that  there  are 
niily  one-ha't  ot'  the  people  of  the  United  States  engaged  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  agriculture,  producing  the  enormous  amount  of  $1,000,000,000  of  wealth 
per  annum.  Yet,  alas!  the  farmer's  boy.  instead  of  being  proud  of  his  occupation 
seeks  10  throw  off  the  yoke,  as  he  calls  it,  and  take  himself  to  the  city  to  enjoy,  as 
he  calls  it,  city  life,  and  get  away  from  the  drudgery  of  the  farm.  I  must  confess 
it  is  a  ip-eat  inducement  for  them  to  get  away  from  the  farm,  for  the  hours  are 
long  and  tedious,  working  from  early  dawn  to  da^k  at  night,  and  often  into  the 
late  hours  of  the  night  for  a  very  small  remuneration.  He  is  deprived  on  the 
farm  of  good  clothing,  of  reasonable  hours  for  leisure  or  pleasure,  and  has  to  be 
deprived  of  school  to  work  on  tiie  farm  during  the  busy  times  of  seeding  and 
harvest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  belong  to  any  organization  that  advocates  a 
change  in  the  school  system  in  your  State? — A.  Yes:  I  have  the  honor  to  belong 
to  the  Qrain  Growers'  Association,  composed  entirely  of  wheat  growers,  and  I 
have  also  the  honor  to  be  their  president!  We  have  them  scattered  in  the  wheat 
belt  very  extensively.  We  also  encourage  through  this  organ! :  ation  the  erection 
of  farmers*  cooperative  grain  warehouses.  We  have  a  number  c  f  these  already 
in  existence.  We  held  a  convention  in  Fargu  a  year  ago  last  winter,  and  we  had 
a  great  gathering  there.  The  opera  house  was  filled  from  cellar  to  garret.  We 
had  very  prominent  men  there  to  lecture  to  the  farmers,  among  them  was  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  he  delivered  a  very 
instructive  lecture  to  the  farmers.  I  must  state  here  that  in  former  years  the 
farmer  loolred  upon  Mr.  Hill  as  one  of  his  worst  enemies;  now,  from  his  meeting 
with  them  at  these  public  meetings  and  talking  to  them,  the  farmers  seem  to  have 
changed  their  views  to  a  great  extent,  and  they  look  upon  Mr.  Hill  to-day  as  the 
friend  of  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  For  the  record,  state  what  is  his  official  capacity.— A. 
He  is  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

Q.  And  of  the  Northern  Pacific  also?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  coarse  of  study  that  you  suggest  been 
introduced  into  your  schools?— A.  It  has  not  been  intr(>duced  so  far.  Strange  to 
say,  in  our  country  schools  farming  is  scarcely  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  schoolbooks  to  encourage  a  boy  and  to  show  him  that  he  is  a  member  ot  the 
great  agricultural  class,  and  hence  there  is  nothing  to  stimulate  him  or  train  his 
mind  to  look  on  the  occupation  of  his  father  as  being  honorable,  just,  and  above 
suspicion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  speak  of  the  tendency  of  young  men  to  leave  the 
farm  wnen  they  come  to  their  majority:  is  that  tendency  increasing,  do  you 
think?— A.  It  is  increasing;  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  publicly  announce  that  it  is 
increasing. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  they  l>etter  their  condition  by  leaving  the  farm?— A.  In 
my  opinion  they  do  not.  In  my  opinion  they  make  matters  worse.  They  seem  to 
forget  their  training  when  they  ^o  to  the  cities,  and  fail  to  make  for  themselves  a 
home,  as  they  would  have  made  if  they  had  stopped  on  the  farm.  No  matter  how 
humble  and  degraded  we  are  as  farmers,  we  look  with  pride  upon  our  home 
(though  unfortunatelv  very  often  we  have  a  mortgage  on  It;  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  confess  that,  but  still  we  are  in  hopes  of  wiping  that  mortgage  off)  and  we  are 
ready  to  defend  it  with  our  lives. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  if  they  had  remained  at  home  they  would  have  acquired  a 
e?— A.  Yes. 

Whereas  by  going  to  the  city  they  have  failed  to  acquire  a  home?— A.  Tes. 
Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer's  son  to  acquire  a  home  by  remain- 
ii^g  on  the  farm?— A.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  when  the  lather  dies  he  can  not 
^iTv  the  soil  away  with  him  ami  naturally  it  must  belong  to  somebody,  and  he 
^U  leave  it  to  his  son  if  he  has  but  one,  or  divide  it  up  among  them  if  he  has  more 
than  one. 

Q-  I  wished  to  bring  out  whether  the  opportunities  of  the  young  man  to  acquire 
his  home  are  as  great  as  they  were  25  or  30  years  ago? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
opportunities  are  as  good.  For  my  humble  self,  I  thank  my  countiy  for  having 
&  home.  I  never  owned  a  foot  of  land  until  my  Government  gave  me  a  home- 
stead; and  I  own  that  yet  and  will  leave  that  to  my  family;  so  there  is  a  chance 
^or  the  young  man  if  he  remains  on  the  farm. 

Q*  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of  the  homestead.    Suppose  he  has  to  buy  his 
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land  to-day?  That  will  be  true  of  the  next  generation. — ^A.  I  am  glad  yoa  broa^t 
that  op,  becanse  it  is  a  very  important  qnestion.  I  maintaiTi  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  a  yoang  man  to-day  to  purchase  a  home  at  the  present  price  of  land  and  go 
in  debt  for  the  price  and  adso  for  implements,  horses,  and  cattle  that  he  most  use 
in  order  to  work  the  farm:  that  if  he  does  so,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  witibJn 
his  natural  life  to  become  a  free  man;  that  is.  get  oat  of  debt  and  own  a  farm. 
Bnt  when  I  say  the  farmer^s  boy  may  acqnire  a  nome,  I  mean  Uie  farmer's  land 
will  be  divided  np  among  his  family. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  is  it  in  cases  where  the  father  only  owns  100  or  200 
acres  and  has  5  or  6  children?  Will  that  land  divided  among  them  make  a  com- 
petency for  each?— A.  That  qnestion  I  can  answer  in  this  way:  That  the  family 
m  its  efforts  and  by  the  labor  of  its  members  on  the  homestead  owned  by  the 
father  are  enabled  to  buy  lands  adjoining  them  or  from  their  neighbors.  That  is 
the  cause  to  a  great  extent  of  the  increase  in  value  of  our  land,  that  causing  it  to 
average  a  bigger  price. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  question  occurs  to  me  whether  or  not  it  is  gofing 
to  De  the  same  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  as  it  was  in  Illinots  and  Ohio  proba- 
bly a  generation  ago.  Lands  in  that  country  25  yeais  ago  were  worth  what  they 
are  in  Minnesota  to-day  probably.  Thev  are  of  higher  value  to-day.  A  young 
man  was  able  by  frugality,  industry,  ana  with  good  health  to  gain  a- living  and 
acquire  a  home  of  his  own,  maybe  not  more  than  80  or  100  acres:  and  he  had  to 
meet  the  pro blems  in  those  days  as  they  meet  them  now.  A  y  oung  man  t req aently 
began  with  nothing.  He  would  work  for  other  farmers  for  $2o  or  S'^i  a  month, 
and  through  frugality  and  economv  acquire  a  little  sum  with  which  to  buy  imple- 
ments and  teams,  and  by  and  by  he  would  rent  a  farm  which  he  would  operate 
for  8  or  4  years  and  ultimately  buy  a  i)iece  of  land  of  his  own.  Can  that  method 
be  pursued  now  by  a  young  man  starting  with  nothing  in  Minnesota?— A.  In  my 
opinion  it  can  not  generally.  There  may  be  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  you 
are  aware  of,  from  the  statement  that  I  have  made,  and  it  is  beyond  successful 
contradiction,  because  I  have  figured  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  work  could 
be  performed.  When  renting  a  farm  we  usually  give  half  to  the  tenant,  the 
owner  of  the  land  furnishing  the  seed  and  usualiv  paying  half  Uie  actual  money 
paid  for  the  thrashing.  The  price  of  grain  given  shows  that  he  raises  grai  n  at  a  loss^ 
allowing  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  time,  and  I  fail  to  see,  with  land  at 
$20 an  acre  (which  is  around  our  country  about  the  average  price),  and  allowing 
interest  at  7  per  cent,  where  a  young  man  is  going  to  get  a  foothold  raising  wheat. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  pay  for  his  land  during  his 
natural  lifetime. 

Now,  I  venture  to  say  that,  even  getting  the  homesteads  as  we  have  done,  fully 
50  i>er  cent  or  more  of  them  are  already  mortgaged.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  I 
know  it  can  not  be  successfully  contradicted,  then  under  those  circumstances  how 
is  the  young  man  that  starts  in  with  nothing — buving  everything  on  time— raising 
wheat;  how  is  he  going  to  be  able  to  pay  for  that  land  during  his  lifetime?  There 
are,  however,  instances  where  it  can  be  done.  In  those  days  in  the  older  States 
wheat  was  higher.  In  mv  younger  davs  I  have  sold  wheat  as  high  as  $1.H7,  and  I 
might  have  sold  it  as  high  as  |1.50  if  I  had  taken  advantage  of  the  market  at  the 
time.  Contrast  that  figure  with  the  price  at  50  and  55  cents  and  you  will  find 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  opportunity  presented  to  a  young  man  now  and 
what  it  was  then.  In  the  early  davs,  also,  we  used  the  cradle.  The  cradle  ooat 
only  a  trifle.  Now  we  use  the  self-binder,  and  it  costs  us  from  $125  to  $13.');  and 
that,  of  course,  we  buy  on  time  and  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  Expenditures  soon 
count  up.  1  remember  the  first  self-binder  I  purchased.  I  bought  it  for  $800  and 
paid  $15  freight,  making  $315  for  the  self-bmder.  That  price,  with  7  per  cent 
interest  added,  was  a  good  deal  of  money  before  it  was  paid  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Have  you  contrasted  the  cost  of  living  and  other  things 
at  the  time  when  wheat  sold  for  $1.37  with  the  price  now  in  comparison? — A. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  rags  of  clothes  which  we  wear,  we  raise  our  own 
things  ou  the  farm  and  do  not  look  upon  our  living  as  costing  anything;  of  course, 
we  raise  it 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  selling  price  of  wheat  is  largely,  even  almost  exclusively, 
taken  from  the  farmer?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  difficulty  that  you  complain  of  concerning  the  farmers  son;  does  not 
that  apply  equally  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with  other  industries?— A.  I  am 
only  speaking  as  a  farmer  and  from  a  farmer's  standpoint. 

Q.  The  point  I  wished  to  develop  was  whether  the  general  trend  of  affairs  that 
operated  with  the  farmer  and  the  farmer'?  son  does  not  also  operate  in  other  lines 
of  industry.— A.  That  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  about  the  comparative  prices  paid  for  farm  help 
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between  now  and  25  or  dO  years  ago?— A.  When  I  need  the  McCormick  reaper  I 
naed  to  pay  as  high  as  $3  a  day  for  laborers  to  bind  .crrain.  Now  we  pay  from  $2 
to  $2.50  during  harvest  time,  which  is  a  short  period,  so  that  we  paid  a  little  more 
in  the  earlier  days. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  of  the- wages  of  farm  hands  in  your  conntry?— A. 
We  get  along  dnring  a  good  deal  of  the  time  without  farm  help;  that  is,  we  do 
what  is  known  as  the  chores  oorselves:  invariably  daring  the  winter  time.  If  we 
have  more  stock  than  we  are  able  to  take  care  of,  we  usually  hire  a  man  by  the 
year,  and  the  usual  price  given  a  man  by  the  year  is  from  $175  to  $200.  When 
we  hire  men  during  the  harvest  time  by  the  day,  we  pay  from  $2  to  $2.50  for  the 
actual  days  they  work.  Yon  city  people  might  call  our  day  a  day  and  a  half,  but  we 
call  it  a  day.  If  we  hire  men  by  the  month  for  the  busy  season,  say  2  or  3  months, 
we  usually'^pay  them  $20  or  $30  per  month  and  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  price  per  year  is  the  board  included? — ^A.  Yes; 
-when  we  hire  a  man  on  the  farm  the  board  is  usually  included,  because  we  raise 
what  he  eats  and  we  call  it  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  So  the  average  wage  is  from  $16  to  $20  per  month  by 
the  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  25  or  80  years  ago? — A.  It  varied  a  little.  I  worked  for  less 
money  40  years  ago. 

Q.  Forty  years,  yee;  but  how  was  it  25  or  30  years  ago? — ^A.  The  wages  are 
pretty  near  tibe  same.  They  have  not  varied  much  for  the  yearly  laborer  on  the 
farm. 

Q.  Is  the  youufiT  man  getting  $200  a  year  with  his  board  able  to  save  anything? — 
A.  He  has  to  get  his  clothes  from  that  and  his  shoes  and  washing,  etc.,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  x>ossibly  has  a  trifle; 
it  may  be  $100,  if  he  is  careful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  (3an  a  farm  hand  do  more  now  with  improved 
machinery  than  he  could  20  years  ago  with  the  machinery  then  in  use? — A.  Yes; 
I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  Yes;  we  can  perform  as  much  work  to-day  on  the 
farm  with  improved  machinery— with  1  man  and  a  team— I  might  almost  say 
as  much  in  1  day  as  we  could  then  in  5.  I  am  pretty  positive  we  could  accom- 
plish as  good  results  from  1  man  driving  a  self-binder  with  3  or  4  horses  to  the 
binder  in  1  day  as  that  man  could  do  with  his  cradle  in  5.  That  is  when  we  used 
to  cradle  the  grain  and  swing  it  in  that  way  [indicating] . 

Q.  Has  that  change  reduced  the  cost  of  production?— A.  It  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  production  to  some  extent;  but,  what  &  strange  to  say,  in  those  cradling  days 
it  appeared  to  be  as  easy  for  the  farmer  to  pay  his  lawful  debts  then  as  it  is  now, 
and  if  you  put  that  question  to  100  farmers.  I  venture  to  say  that  99  of  them  would 
say, "  much  easier.''  Then  the  hours  of  labor  naturally  would  decrease  from  the 
nse  of  machinery,  but  it  is  right  the  reverse;  it  apx)ear8  that  our  hours  are  as  long, 
and  if  anything  longer  than  they  were  in  those  days.  Now.  how  can  I  account 
for  that?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  account  for  it,  but  the  facts  are  there,  not- 
withstanding; there  is  something  wrong  that  oueht  to  be  made  right.  If  we  do 
as  much  work  in  1  day  as  we  did  in  5,  the  natural  question  would  be,  why  do  you 
work  so  long  hours  now? 

Q.  Does  the  farmer  at  the  present  time  enjoy  more  luxuries  than  he  did  25  or 
30  years  ago?— A.  As  far  as  tnat  is  concerned  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  live  a 
little  better;  but  we  do  not  live  as  well  as  we  ought  to,  because  we  can  not  afford 
to  do  so. 

Here  witness  read  the  following  paper: 

Transportation. 

Owing  to  the  advanced  ground  which  we  have  taken  on  this  all-important  sub- 
ject and  the  reversal  of  our  policy  of  the  past  on  this  subject,  we  will  not  be 
stirprised  to  have  severe  criticism  leveled  at  our  attitude  by  onr  critics  and  persons 
who  have  not  reasoned  out  this  great  problem  to  an  intelligent  and  logical 
conclusion. 

Before  declaring  our  position  definitely  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
approach  this  question  as  farmers  and  deal  with  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
products  and  industry  of  agriculture.  The  general  belief  prevailing  among  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  world,  is  that  any  reduction 
in  freight  rates  on  our  grain  crops  will  go  to  the  producer  to  the  extent  of  such 
redaction  on  freight  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

We  believe  we  can  reasonably  show  that  this  proposition,  as  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  product  of  wheat,  is  entirely  erroneous.    My  remarks  will  be  therefore 
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directed  to  the  conditions  of  our  export  trade  and  its  influence  aud  effect  on 
agricnltnre. 

It  is  well  known  that  Liverpool  is  the  chief  market  of  the  world  on  a^cnltiir»l 
products,  and  whatever  is  the  ruling  price  at  Liverpool  will  be  the  mling  price 
throughout  the  world  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  farmers  throughout  the 
world  will  receive  such  price  for  their  products  as  the  ruling  price  in  Liverpool, 
less  the  fixed  charges  of  marketing  their  products,  in  the  shape  of  freight,  stora^, 
commission,  and  other  chari^es  usually  made  in  marketing  farm  products. 

In  the  year  1898  our  associations  secured  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rates  in  the 
Northwest,  in  what  is  known  as  the  wheat  belt.  This  reduction  amounted  to 
about  14  per  cent  on  wheat.  We  asked  tor  2i)  per  cent  and  had  a  committee 
named  to  present  a  measure  in  the  State  legislature  the  following  year,  which 
became  unnecessary,  as  one  of  the  roads  of  the  Northwest  voluntarily  reduced  the 
rates  on  grain,  the  management  of  the  road  laboring  under  the  idea  that  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  would  go  to  the  farmers,  as  was  the  x>opular  notion 
expressed  by  everyone.  The  president  of  this  railway,  in  expressing  his  determi- 
nation to  grant  these  freight  reductions,  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "  Now^  I 
prox)ose  to  donate  to  the  farmers  along  the  lines  of  our  road  this  $1,098,000,  and 
will  reduce  the  rates  on  grain  as  follows:  One  cent  per  100  poands  the  first  100 
miles;  2  cents  the  second  100  miles  away  from  terminal  market,  and  3  cents  x  er  100 
pounds  for  the  third  100  miles  away  from  market,  and  4  cents  per  100  pounds  the 
fourth  100  miles  away  from  market,  etc.  This  will  give  the  farmer  the  farthest 
away  from  the  terminal  market  4  times  as  much  reduction  as  the  fellow  only  100 
miles  away,  which  will  help  to  equalize  matters  some  on  account  of  the  fellow 
being  nearer  the  terminal  market  getting  more  for  his  grain  than  the  felluw 
farthest  away,  who  had  to  pay  the  excess  in  freight,  etc"  Now,  the  rednction 
which  this  road  inaugurated  on  grain  rates  from  the  wheat  field  of  the  Northwest 
to  the  terminal  markets  of  Dulntn  and  Minneapolis  compelled  other  roads  to  meet 
those  rates,  the  reduction  being  computed  on  that  season's  crops  at  ^,400,u00 
annually. 

What  was  the  effect  on  raising  the  prices  at  local  stations  to  the  farmers?  I 
must  frankly  say  that  the  reduction  did  not  increase  the  price  one  cent  the  day 
those  rates  went  into  effect.  So  that  from  a  practical  observation  and  experi^tce 
we  have  concluded  that  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rates  on  the  grain  crops  from 
the  farm  is  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

In  following  this  strange  and  unusual  result  to  its  final  and  logrical  conclusion 
we  find  that  the  reduction  which  was  Intended  for  the  producer  in  fact  went  to 
theconsumer ,  and  what  was  intended  for  the  producer's  benefit  was  used  to  reduce 
the  price  to  the  farmers  of  the  entire  world,  who  had  to  stand  the  loss  which  this 
readjustment  of  prices  made  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  while  in  our  own  conn- 
try  the  railroads  lost  the  amount  of  the  reduction,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  gift 
to  the  producer,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  gift  to  the  consumer,  and  was  taken  fram 
every  farmer  in  the  world,  as  the  markets  reduced  the  price  just  the  amount  of  the 
freight  reduction. 

We  may  follow  this  matter  a  step  further,  and  say  that  as  long  r s  Liverpool  is 
the  market  of  the  world,  and  all  the  agricultural  nations  in  the  world  are  onr 
competitors  to  get  into  that  market,  it  will  always  be  able  to  dictate  the  price  at 
which  the  world  must  sell  their  products  in  the  only  market  of  the  world,  ^hile 
at  the  same  time  possessing  the  option  to  list  her  orders  with  us  or  any  of  onr 
compelitors. 

Following  this  proposition  still  further,  we  may,  withput  hesitation,  say  that  if 
such  a  thlTig  were  possible  under  present  conditions  as  to  be  able  to  wipe  out  all 
freight  rates  entirely,  that  act  would  not  raise  the  price  to  the  farmer,  but  wonld 
reduce  tne  price  at  which  the  bu}  er  could  buy. 

Of  courpe,  there  would  be  some  profits  made  during  the  interval  in  which  this 
condition  would  be  working  out  its  final  adjustment,  as  it  would  be  found  that 
buyers  would  be  able  to  purchase  at  a  certain  point  or  price,  but  it  would  not  be 
long  before  competitors  would  meet  these  gradually  reducing  prices,  which  would 
continue  to  drop  until  they  would  have  reached  a  point  where  there  was  no  further 
margin  to  si^crifice,  when  it  should  1  ecome  stationary.  It  is  well  known  that  Uie 
margin  in  which  deals  are  made  for  export  on  wheat  are  very  small,  very  often  as 
low  as  one-si:  teenth  of  a  cent  per  bushel. 

Therefore,  I  can  safely  proclaim,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
as  long  ns  the  present  conditions  exist,  in  which  the  buyer  of  our  surplus  crops 
has  it  in  his  hands  to  set  the  price  on  the  products  of  the  farms  of  the  entire  world 
(as  the  export  price  is  the  price  which  nets  the  pric^  on  all  farm  products),  no  relief 
will  come  to  the  producer  by  any  r. mount  of  reduction  of  rates,  and  such  redno 
tion  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmers,  but  is  a  benefit  to  the  buyer  or  oonsomer. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  there  any  qnestions  npon  the  8nbje<-t  upon  wbkh 
he  has  jnst  touched?— A.  I  am  here  to  answer  them,  gentlemen.  This  seems  to 
be  a  very  hard  .ir.estion.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  not  only  of  the 
American  farmer,  but  of  the  world's  farmers,  that  the  lower  you  can  bring  wheat 
to  market  the  better  the  price  should  be  and  the  more  the  farmer  ought  to  g6t; 
but  we  have  only  that  one  market.  As  soon  as  you  get  us  another  market  then 
the  results  will  be  different. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  How  has  the  combination  between  the  Great  Northern 
the  Northern  Pacific  affected  yon?— A.  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
qnastion.  because  I  confess  I  am  ignorant.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combination 
between  them. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  combination  announced  by  the  newspapers. — A. 
O,  yes;  I  am  unable  to  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  prepared  to  say  that  if  10  cents  is  eliminated 
from  the  transportation  charge  on  your  through  bill  of  lading  from  the  Minneap- 
olis terminal  to  Liverpool  the  farmer  gets  no  benefit  out  of  that  10  cents  elim- 
ination?-A.  Yes;  I  am  prepared  to  say,  from  experience,  that  the  bujer— the 
consumer — ^is  the  man  who  gets  the  benefit,  for  the  reason  that  we  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  other  wheat  growers  of  the  world,  and  they  are  at  that  market 
selling  their  wheat,  and  the  price  that  is  made  in  Liverpool  is  cabled  all  over  the 
universe  in  a  few  hours.    That  is  the  established  market  of  the  world. 

Q.  When  you  sell  your  grain  there  at  home,  do  you  sell  it  under  the  (quotations 
of  the  Minneapolis  or  Chicago  market?— A«  The  quotations  of  the  Mmneapolis 
market,  generally. 

Q.  Is  the  Minneapolis  sale  under  the  Chicago  or  New  York  market?— A.  Some- 
times the  market  of  Minneapolis  is  lower  than  the  Chicago  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  Chicago  quotation. 

Q.  Your  grain  passes  througli  several  hands  before  it  reaches  the  Li verpool  mar- 
ket, does  it  not?— A.  Usually;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  main  cost  is  transportation;  now,  suppose  you  make  a  reduction  of 
8  or  10  cents  on  the  transportation,  as  you  have  spoken  of  in  your  paper,  and  in 
ikk&  commission  on  your  through  shipment  from  Minneapolis  clear  to  Liverpool 
6  or  7  cents  commiss'on  fees  is  eliminated,  do  you  pretend  to  say  it  is  logical  or 
practical  or  businesslike  to  say  that  it  does  not  change  your  market  at  home  and 
that  you  don't  get  a  better  price  than  you  otherwise  would  for  all  that  saving  which 
occurs?— A.  If  we  had  another  market;  but  we  have  only  the  one  mari^et,  and  the 
various  other  wheat  countries  of  the  world  bring  all  of  the  wheat  of  the  world  to 
that  market,  and  the  consumer  or  the  buyer  in  that  market  of  Liverpool  makes 
the  price  of  the  wheat  sold.  The  man  that  sent  the  wheat  to  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket in  the  first  instance,  mighb  have  a  larger  margin  than  he  ought  to  have  and 
he  might  by  reason  of  that  margin  make  his  bid  lower  than  the  other  people  of  the 
world  that  were  there  to  sell  their  wheat,  and  he  would  possibly  get  the  order;  but 
the  instant  he  did  that  the  other  competitors  would  drop  in  order  to  get  the  order 
themselves,  and  it  would  be  optional  after  the  other  sellers  in  the  world  came  down 
on  a  level  with  the  price  asked  by  the  American  seller,  it  would  be  optional  then 
with  the  buyer  at  Liverpool  to  place  his  order  either  with  the  American,  who  first 
made  the  price  lower,  or  with  his  competitors  that  came  down  to  the  level  of  his 
price.  Hence,  we  maintain  that  if  the  entire  freight  charge  was  wiped  out  and 
wheat  was  landed  in  Liverpool  without  cost  it  would  not  add  one  penny  to  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer,  for  the  reason  that  the  seller  in  the  Liverpool  market 
would  then  offer  wheat  lower,  and  the  moment  he  offered  it  lower  the  wheat  there 
from  the  other  countries  to  be  sold  would  come  down  to  his  price. 

Q.  ( By  M  r.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  mton  if  freight  was  reduced  al  1  over  the  world?— 
A.  If  it  was  reduced  all  over  the  world,  it  would  be  different.  If  f reigh  t  was  reduced 
aU  over  the  world  or  reduced  in  any  other  country,  the  same  as  our  freights  here 
would  be  reduced,  those  two  countries  would  have  for  an  instant  the  advantage 
of  the  other  countries  and  would  receive  that  benefit,  but  the  other  countries  would 
come  down  on  their  level  even  if  they  had  to  sell  their  product  below  cost,  because 
there  is  a  surplus,  and  it  must  be  marketed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  think  if  there  was  a  reduction  of  10  cents  in  the 
through  bill  to  Liverpool  on  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the  Northwest  it  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  Liverpool  market? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  price 
on  the  wheat  of  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  American  or  English  or  French  or  German  sell- 
ers in  the  Liverpool  market  that  are  selling  and  endeavoring^  to  bear  the  market 
in  Liverpool?  Do  yon  think  there  are  any  sellers  from  America  that  intend  to  sell 
at  the  cheapest  figure  they  can  to  get  rid  of  the  grain?— A.  If  they  have  the  wheat 
to  sell,  ot  course  they  want  to  get  the  biggest  price  they  possibly  can. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  cash  product?  They  have  paid  for  it  and  it  is  there  on  hand? — A.  It 
is  a  cash  prodnct,  and  they  have  it  on  hand  and  they  want  to  get  the  higgeet  price; 
bnt  the  oompetition  is  strong  and  there  is  only  the  one  bnyer. 

Q,  Does  the  one  bnyer  snpply  the  demand  that  buys  in  Liverpool?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  It  is  the  sellers  of  Earope  that  buy  in  Liverpool? — A.  Undoubtedly;  and 
Liverpool,  being  the  principal  market  of  the  worla,  is  equivalent  only  to  one 
market,  l)ecan8e  it  rules  tbe  price  of  the  world's  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcrman.  )  Is  it  not  the  surplus  of  the  product  of  the  farmer  which 
in  sold  in  the  Liverpool  market?— A.  The  surplus;  and  I  want  you  to  underFtaad 
that  the  surplus,  though  small— usually  from  100,000,000  to  125,000,000  bushels  in 
the  United  States— sets  the  price  upon  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  is  raised  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Now,  if  we  could  wipe  away  that  surplus  and  have 
no  surplus,  by  procuring  a  market  somewhere  else,  we  would  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Liverpool  market  as  we  are.  That  1^,000.000  surplus  that  we  have  sets  the 
price  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  the  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  opinions  you  are  ^ving  this  morning  here  that  a 
moderate  reduction  of  the  througn  bills  of  lading  in  Liverpool,  that  even  the  abo- 
lition of  the  entire  freight  rate,  would  work  no  advantage  to  the  producer,  bat 
would  naturally  be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer.  Is  that  the  opinion  you  state? — A. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Association.  It  is  the  logical  opinion 
that  they  have  formed  upon  this  question.  That  is  their  opinion.  It  is  not  the 
public  opinion,  because,  proclaim  ng  this  view  as  I  proclaim  it  here  before  yon 
to-day  (if  I  made  that  statement  four  or  five  years  ago),  I  would  be  laughed  and 
mocked  at  and  x>ointed  to  with  the  finger  of  scorn;  but  when  we  have  logicaUy 
figpired  out  the  question  and  followed  it  out  to  a  determination  we  find  that  the 
consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  reduction.  Take  the  reverse,  now.  For  instance, 
if  the  railroads  made  a  reduction  on  a  carload  of  fuel  to  our  Northwestern  coun- 
try, we  would  be  consuming  that  and  would  ^ret  the  benefit  just  as  the  consumer 
of  wheat  gets  the  benefit  of  the  reduct  on  on  that  article. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  the  railroads  made  that  reduction  of  10  cents,  could 
they  not  and  would  they  not  pay  you  that  10  cents?— A.  It  would  not  affect  tbe 
local  market  much,  for  the  reason  that  the  wheat  would  go  direct  to  Liverpool, 
where  it  would  come  into  competition  with  other  wheat,  just  as  I  spoke  of  in  case 
of  the  reduction  of  a  car  of  coal  from  Duluth  to  Graceville.  If  I  should  consume 
a  portion  of  that  car,  I  would  get  the  benefit,  not  the  miner  that  produces  the 
coal. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  were  allowed  10  cents  more  on  the  wheat  that  is 
shipped  abroad  that  would  affect  the  markets  of  the  world  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  you  10  cents  more  or  10  cents  less;  that  that  would  not  affect  the 
whole  market  of  the  world?— A.  It  would  affect  the  whole  market  of  the  world, 
for  the  reason  that  our  exporter  or  importer,  our  buyer  or  seller,  those  selling 
wheat  to  Liverpool,  would  give  the  purchaser  a  slight  advantage  over  his  oom- 
petitors,  and  if  ne  wanted  to  sell  his  cargo  he  would  then  be  enabled  to  underbid 
the  wheat  sellers  of  other  countries. 

Q.  Not  if  he  paid  you  10  cents  more  a  bushel?— A.  No:  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  it,  but  being,  as  he  is,  obliged  to  compete  with  the  other  sellers  in  the  one 
market 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Your  idea  is  that  in  case  the  exporter  to  Liverpool  gets 
a  reduction  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  what  he  has  shipped  to  New  York  that  he  will 
use  that  reduction  as  a  leverage  on  the  foreign  buyer?- A.  Yes. 

O.  Instead  of  paying  it  to  you?— A.  Yes.  Not  exactly  that;  but  he  is  enabled  to 
sell  wheat  a  little  lower  than  his  competitors,  and  the  moment  he  reduces  the  price 
the  competitors  also  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  market,  you  say,  is  based  on  Minneapolis  quota- 
tions. How  do  you  know  whether  your  wheat  goes  to  foreign  export  or  domestic 
manufacture?— A.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  exactly  unless  we  ship  direct  to 
New  York.  That  is  the  only  way  we  could  know,  because  it  goes  through  different 
hands;  but  we  do  know  that  Liverpool  makes  the  market  for  us. 

Q.  Suppose  we  leave  that  foreign  question  out.  How  do  you  know  that  out  of 
the  entire  consumption  of  America  here,  with  the  small  export  trade,  the  prices  in 
America  do  not  make  the  prices  for  American  wheat?— A.  The  price  in  America? 

Q.  Yes;  the  whole  consumption  price  and  the  price  that  you  get  How  do  yon 
know  that  you  get  the  foreign  price  at  all?— A.  For  the  reason  that  we  raise  more 
wheat  in  America  than  we  are  able  to  consume.  Therefore  the  surplus  must  g^ 
somewhere. 

Q.  But  the  question  is,  Why  is  not  the  great  mass  of  consumption  in  this  country 
a  factor  that  makes  the  price  of  American  flour  and  wheat?  Why  do  you  bring 
in  a  foreign  market?— A.  For  the  reason  that  our  Chicago  board  and  our  Minne- 
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apolis  board  and  the  Dulnth  board  watch  the  cable  news,  nnd  that  the  market  is 
made  there  by  them  and  that  they  are  governed  by  them. 

Q.  Undoubtedly  for  export  trade  that  is  trne,  bnt  what  do  they  depend  upon  for 
domeatic  trade?— A.  That  export  trade  sets  the  price  upon  the  wheat  that  is  sold 
at  home. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  that  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  40  years  has  been 
gronnd  in  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis?— A«  No. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Who  pays  the  freight  on  wheat?— A.  The  farmer. 
Q.  How  do  you  figure  that  out,  then?    Show  that,  please.— A.  How  do  I  figure 
out  that  the  farmer  pays  the  freight? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  the  very  reason  that  much  less  is  taken  ought  to  be  enough 
to  start  in  on. 

Q.  But  you  said  when  the  10  cents  reduction  on  freight  is  made  the  farmer 
does  not  get  it?— A.  I  eay  the  farmer  does  not  get  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  goes  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  just  as  I  illustratea  it. 

Q.  14  ow,  I  will  not  speak  as  a  matter  of  theory ,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact.  You 
stated  that  your  average  for  10  years  was  59i  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  59^  cents  at 
the  farm,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Well,  whatever  is  paid  for  freight  is  added  to  that?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Ib  that  not  paid  by  the  buyer  m  Minneapolis?— A.  It  is  paid  by  the  buyer, 
most  undoubtedly,  in  that  sense,  but  it  comes  out  of  the  wheat:  the  wheat  is  that 
much  less. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  to  trace  it  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 
Now.  then,  to  the  price  of  the  wheat  on  the  farm  is  added  the  price  of  the  freight 
in  making  the  price  at  Minneapolis,  is  it  not?— A.  That  is,  you  mean  that,  consid- 
ering the  transportation  of  the  wheat  from  the  farm  to  Minneapolis,  the  price  is 
that  much  less  when  it  gets  to  Minneapolis? 

Cj.  No.  What  I  mean  is,  if  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  farm  is  59i  cents  and  the 
price  at  Minneapolis  is  70  cents  a  bushel,  the  supposition  is  that  that  difference  of 
10^  cents  is  the  cost  of  transportation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  the  price  at  Minneapolis  is  fixed  by  two  factors,  is  it  not  -  the 
consumption  in  the  home  market  and  the  consumption  in  the  foreign  market? — 
A.  No.  We  think  and  believe  that  the  home  consumption  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  setting  the  price  upon  the  wheat,  for  the  reason  that  the  ezx>ort  wheat 
that  IB  shipped  abroad  makes  the  price. 

Q.  Now.  then,  can  you  give  the  proportion?  You  have  estimated  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  bushels  is  ezx>orted?— A.  From  a  hundred  millions 
to  one  hundrt  d  and  fifty  millions. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  total  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States?— A.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  that  in  figures  at  the  present  time,  but  approximately  about 
six  hundred  millions. 
Q.  Then  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  goes  into  the  export  trade?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  This  amount  that  is  exported,  then,  is  the  surplus  product  of  America,  is  it 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  theory  is  that  the  selling  of  that  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  fixes  the  price 
for  the  entire  production?— A.  For  every  bushel  we  raise. 

Q.  That  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates  to  fix  the  price  to  the  farmer 
by  the  amount  of  the  crop?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  larger  the  surplus  the  lower  the  price  to  the  farmer? — A.  That  is  it 
exactly.    That  is  my  position. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  crop  was  onlv  sufficient  to  supply  the  American  mar- 
ket a  higher  price  would  be  obtained  for  tne  wheat?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  any  article  of  export  in  package 
the  freight  takes  nearly  all  the  profit  of  those  that  are  engaged  in  it:  that  the  profit 
is  frequently  about  all  taken  by  the  cost  of  shipping  abroad? — A.  Yon  speak  of 
flour  or  wheat? 

Q.  Flour,  or  anything.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  that  are  engaged  in  exporting 
fina  that  there  are  times  that  the  freififht  rates  go  up  so  high,  both  on  land  and 
on  sea— and  especially  on  ocean  freights— that  there  is  nothing  in  it?— A.  The 
exporter's  profits  on  wheat  are  very  small;  it  is  a  very  small  margin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Supposing  there  was  no  market  for  this  150,0(X),000 
of  surplus,  would  it  not  have  a  very  material  effect  upon  the  price  obtained  on  the 
home  product?— A.  It  would  have  a  very  material  effect  in  reducing  the  price  at 
home,  because  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  there  are  only  10,0(X),000  bushels  to  export. 

I^oes  the  export  still  have  a  tendency  to  fix  prices? — A.  Yes:  no  matter  how  small 

the  export  is.    As  long  as  there)  is  a  surplus  left;  it  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  price 

upon  every  bushel  of  wheat  we  raise  in  America. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  I  take  it  from  your  testimony  that  you  are  in  favor  of 
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opening  np  a  market  in  tlie  Orient?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  getting  another  market 
anywhere,  bo  we  will  have  competition.  Is  there  anyt'tiing  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  more  degrading  than  a  man's  not  being  able  to  set  a  price  upon  the  staff  of 
life  which  he  has  raised y  On  every  other  prodoct  of  every  country  in  the  nnirerae, 
including  onr  own,  a  man  is  able  to  8et.a  price.  If  I  go  into  a  store  for  a  dozen 
eggs  i  have  to  ask  the  merchant,  *'  What  are  you  charging  for  eggs  to-day?  '^  If 
I  go  to  an  elevator  with  my  load  of  wheat  I  have  to  go  the  man  standing:  behind 
the  scale  and  say,  '*  Please  tell  me  what  you  are  paying  for  wheat  to-day."  He 
replies,  50  cents  or  55  cents.  1  drive  out,  not  satisfied  to'  sell,  and  I  go  to  another 
elevator,  and  the  man  there  repeats  the  same  price.  Nay,  I  can  go  north,  east, 
south,  or  west  10,  20,  or  30  miles,  and  the  price  is  just  the  same.  I  have  no  more 
to  say  as  to  the  price  than  the  man  in  the  moon.    There  is  something  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Ton  are  coming  to  that  quentlon  of  elevators,  are  yoa 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  think  also  you  are  in  favor  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  merchant  marine?— A.  I  am,  because  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  for  us  to  be 
depending  upon  foreign  bottoms  to  transport  the  product  of  onr  own  labor  abroad. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  subsidizing  certain  American  ships? — A.  I  am  in  favor 
of  that;  notwithstanding  that  the  bulk  of  the  tax  comes  from  ourselves,  we  are 
still  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  You  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  Northwest? — 
A.  I  do.    In  several  conventions  we  have  had  we  have  gone  over  this  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  subsidy  given  to  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  and  be  taxed  for  it 
themselves?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  favor  giving  a  subsidy  when  they  are  shipping  their  own 
commodities  at  a  very  large  profit,  as  some  of  them  are?  The  largest  beneficiaries 
of  the  subsidy  have  one  oi  the  largest  fleets  on  the  ocean,  and  they  aremaUing  a 
very  large  profit  now  on  shipping  their  own  commodity.  Would  you  be  in  favor 
of  subRidizing  them?— A .  I  would  be  in  favor  of  anything  that  would  increase  the 
American  ships  and  open  another  market  for  our  surplus  crop.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  that.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  subsidizing  to  the  extent  of  nine  millions  that 
is  proposed  by  the  pending  bill,  to  be  given  only  to  the  ships  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  1  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  any  portion  whatever  of  that  to  ships  that 
would  not  carry  freight.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  giving  only  to  the  ship  that 
carried  the  freight— that  did  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  if  that  happened  to  be  owned  by  a  very  wealthy 
corporation,  provided  it  did  the  work,  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  a  sub- 
sidy?—A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  Gk>vemment*8  giving  a 
large  subsidy  to  large  corporations  without  having  anything  to  say  in  fixing  the 
price  at  which  they  should  ship,  leaving  that  whoUy  to  their  own  discretion? — A. 
I^o:  under  no  circumstances.  If  they  should  receive  the  subsidy,  there  should  be 
some  form  by  which  the  Government  should  control  them,  so  that  they  could  not 
combine  to  raise  freights. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  law  proposed  to  regulate  freights  or  touch  these 
people—to  regulate  freights,  or  to  give  reasonable  fSreights?— A.  I  think  the  Sher- 
man law  would  effect  that,  but  from  the  co^y  of  the  bill  I  have  seen  the  Sherman 
bill  has  been  ignored.  We,  as  farmers,  are  in  favor  of  subsidi/  ing  American  ships 
for  the  actual  amount  of  what  they  carry,  and  no  more. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  rates  to  compe- 
tition?—A.  Corjwrations  seem  to  overcome  competition  to  a  great  extent  by  unit- 
ing their  forces  one  with  the  other,  and  therefore  I  think  that  the  Government 
should  have  some  control  by  which  it  could  regulate  freight  cluirges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  would  be  in  favor  of  a  bill  of  that  kind  providing 
the  Sherman  Act  should  be  applied  to  that— an  exact  provision  in  the  bill  to  that 
effect?— A.  I  am  willing  to  be  placed  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  any  bill  that 
will  ox>enthe  oriental  market  for  us  and  build  up  our  American  shipping,  and 
for  the  actual  work  that  is  done— for  the  actual  freight  that  is  carried. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  on 
this  subsidy  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate?  Do  they  like  it?— A.  As  it  stands 
now  the  farmers  will  opnose  it. 

Q.  What  changes  would  they  desire  to  have  made  in  it?— A.  The  farmers  desire 
to  limit  the  time  to  10  years  of  giving  the  subsidy,  for  the  reason  that  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  failure  and  of  no  benelit  to  the  farmers,  10  years  is  too  long.  If  it 
proved  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  farmers,  then  there  would  be  nothing  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  10  years'  contract  to  prevent  Congress  extending  it  then  to  20  years  or 
30  years,  if  it  proved  a  benefit  to  the  farmers,  who  produce  75  per  cent  of  the 
freights  that  would  be  carried. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  Yoa  alluded  to  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  lectur- 
ing before  yon.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  opposed  to  this  ship-subsidy  bill.*' — A.  Some  time 
ago  it  api>eared  that  Mr.  Hill,  from  his  speech ,  was  in  favor  of  the  subsidy  bill,  but  he 
has  been  before  many  of  our  large  State  conventions  and  he  has  heard  the  discus- 
sion  there  himself,  and  has  also  spoken,  and  it  appears  that  he  agrees  to  some 
extent  with  the  farmers  that  this  bill  is  not  in  its  present  state  beneficial  to  the 
farmers.  We  find  clauses  that  give  the  benefit  of  this  subsidy  bill  to  what  is 
known  as  fast  boats— 19, 20,  and  21  knot  ships— which  apparently  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  much  bulky  freight,  if  they  are  able  to  carry  any  at  all.  They  would 
compete  with  the  work  of  the  farmer,  which  is  pretty  hard  on  the  farmer.  If  we 
hire  a  man  we  propose  to  make  him  pay  for  everything  he  gets.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  our  money  away  to  those  who  do  not  earn  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlr.)  Does  Mr.  Hill  think  there  is  discrimination  against 
Pacific  snipping?— A«  We  take  this  view  of  it,  that  we  have  already  the  European 
market,  to  our  detriment  to  some  extent,  for  the  reason  that  they  want  to  get  the 
price  of  our  feed  lower  than  we  want  to  sell  it  to  them,  and  hence  we  maintain 
tiiat  Bubsidiziifg  ships  upon  the  Atlantic  would  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  us, 
because  we  have  already  got  that  market,  if  we  get,  on  the  other  hand,  ships  on 
the  Pacific  coast  going  to  the  oriental  markete,  we  believe  that  there  we  will  get 
the  benefit,  and  there  is  where  we  farmers 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  The  farmers  are  generally  in  favor,  then,  of  any  benefit  given 
to  the  Pacific  steamships?— A.  They  are,  and  of  giving  it  only  to  ships  carrying 
freight. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Have  you  a  paper  On  that  subject?— A.  I  have  a  paper 
that  says  a  little  something  on  that.    I  will  get  to  it  by  and  by. 

The  witness  then  read  the  following  paper  by  himself  on  elevator  combinations: 

*' Elevator  combinations. 

"The  existence  of  a  general  elevator  combination  throughout  the  wheat- 
producing  belt  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  detriment  of  the  producing 
classes,  for  the  reason  that  as  a  result  of  these  combinations  they  are  enabled  to 
set  the  price  which  is  paid  at  the  local  stations  throughout  the  territory  where 
they  operate.  These  prices  reach  from  1  cent  per  bushel  to  as  high  as  11  cents  per 
bushel  below  the  price  which  a  farmer  could  get  for  his  grain  if  he  loaded  up  a 
carload  and  shipped  it  to  a  terminal  market. 

**  This  c^ystem  of  combination  exists  at  nearly  every  station  throughout  the  wheat 
belt  of  the  country  where  there  is  no  farmers'  or  independent  elevator.  Often 
where  we  start  one  of  these  elevators  on  the  cooperative  plan  the  most  intense 
opposition  is  shown  by  the  line  elevators,  which  bid  up  the  price  often  to  1, 2,  and 
3  cents  higher  than  they  can  get  for  wheat  in  the  terminal  markets,  pocketing  this 
loss  and  making  the  advantageous  rates  which  they  establish  at  other  points  make 
it  up.  If  they  keep  up  this  practice  long  enough  they  in  time  wiU  make  the 
farmers'  house  an  unprofitable  enterprise,  so  that  the  farmers'  or  independent 
house  wHl  be  glad  to  sell  out  and  stop  further  continuance  of  an  unprofitable 
business.  And  when  the'  independent  house  is  once  out  of  the  way  the  line 
companies  exact  further  and  greater  tribute  from  their  helpless  victims,  who  must 
pay  it  without  any  redress.  The  line  elevators  will  soon  make  up  the  loss  which 
this  active  and  hostile  competition  brought  on  them  when  they  have  a  clear  field 
to  operate  in. 

'*  They  are  further  enabled  to  carry  on  this  warfare  through  the  aid  which  they 
receive  from  the  railroad  companies  ol;  the  districts  where  they  operate.  This  aid 
18  given  in  many  ways— in  the  prompt  and  active  supply  of  cars  in  the  busy  sea- 
son; in  the  refused  of  many  roads  to  grant  sites  to  farmers'  elevators;  in  giving 
rebates  to  the  line  elevators  on  freight,  which  are  often  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  railroads  who  are  participants  in  the  division  of  profits  of  the  line  elevator 
companies.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  transactions,  it  is  most  difil- 
cult  to  reach  and  secure  such  evidence  as  would  make  a  case  against  them  and 
prove  that  which  is  commonly  known  and  understood— that  these  conditions 
exist  on  many  of  the  roads  in  the  country. 

**Another  element  which  enters  into  this  condition  that  gives  these  line  elevators 
a  great  advantage  is  their  terminal  elevator  facilities,  which  enable  them  to  take 
their  customer  s  grain  for  storage  and  charge  him  for  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
mixinff  it  with  an  inferior  grade  of  grain,  and,  when  delivery  comes,  delivering  the 
degraded  ^rain  to  the  customer,  who  must  accept  it,  because  the  rules  of  the  board 
of  trade  will  allow  the  elevator  to  deliver  such  grain  as  long  as  it  passes  what  is 
known  as  'contract  grade,'  which  is  commonly  known  iis  'skin  grade,'  or  the 
lowest  possible  grade  of  that  number  or  grade,  while  it  is  generally  known  that 
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the  value  of  the  highest  and  best  grade  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  same  ^rade  is 
often  a  difference  of  from  1  to  2  cents  per  bosheL  The  profit  to  the  mixer  is  often 
greater  per  bushel  for  mixing  than  the  profit  of  the  farmer  who  spent  a  year*s  toil 
to  produce  the  grain. 

**Tbe  same  elevators,  becoming  traffickers  in  the  products  of  their  customerB, 
are  enabled  to  sell  futures  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that  they  can  sell  millions 
of  bushels  of  '  wind '  and  charge  the  regular  fixed  charges  of  storage  and  commia- 
sion  on  stuff  that  never  existed,  and  this  is  done  in  such  vast  volumes  that  the 
sales  of  *  wind  *  in  one  day  will  amount  to  f  ull^  600,000,000  bushels,  or  as  mach  as 
the  entire  crop  of  this  nation  in  one  year.  Thu  amount  is  sold  for  300  days  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  destroying  the  value  of  farm 
products. 

*'  L^slation  along  the.^  lines  that  would  prevent  any  combination  to  prevent 
restraint  of  commerce  and  trade  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  farming  conimn- 
nity." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  When  a  cooperative  elevator  has  been  established,  and  the 
line  elevator  men  bid  higher  for  the  grain,  who  receives  the  benefit? — A.  Your 
question,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  when  an  elevator  bids  up  the  price  of  grain 
higher  than  the  farmer's  elevator  could  pay,  who  will  receive  the  benefit? 

Q.  Yes,  temporarily?— A.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  honest  grangers  for 
once  come  in  for  benefit  at  that  time. 

Q.  A  little  while  ago  you  said  that  the  price  of  grain  at  your  station  is  about  10 
cents  lower  than  it  is  at  St.  Paul.— A.  At  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  usually. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  the  freight  rate  were  cut  in  two,  so  that  the  total  of  charges 
for  freight,  commission,  elevate  charges,  etc.,  between  your  local  point  and 
St.  Paul  were  5  cents  instead  of  10,  would  not  the  farmers  temporarily  get  that 
benefit?— A.  For  probably  a  very  short  time  thev  might  temjiorarily  be  benefited, 
but  as  that  wheat  goes  to  its  deitination,  which  is  Liverpool,  then  it  comes  into 
competition  with  the  product  of  the  wheat  growers  of  the  world,  and  then,  in 
order  to  get  an  order,  tne  American  seller  would  offer  part  of  his  profit  or  margin 
that  he  held  to  get  the  order.    The  very  instant  that  he  did  that  the  other  com- 

getitors  would  come  down.    For  a  temporary  and  short  duration  we  might  poesi* 
ly  receive  some  benefit,  but  it  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  see.    Now,  for  instance,  this  14  per  cent  that  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 

fave  us  in  the  way  of  freight  reduction  went  into  existence  on  the  16th  day  of 
uly,  1898.  We  watched;  I  went  mjrself  in  person  and  watched  more  particularly 
after  that  the  price  of  wheat  to  see  if  the  change  in  freight  made  any  difference. 
To  my  astonishment  I  found  that  there  was  not  any  whatever. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  comparisons  with?— A.  I  made  comparisons  upon  the 
price  paid  for  wheat  the  dav  before  the  reduction  went  into  existence,  and  also 
made  comparisons  for  a  week  later  and  a  week  earlier. 

Q.  Did  you  make  comparisons  with  the  prices  in  Liverpool;  that  is,  did  yon 
compare  the  difference  between  the  prices  on  your  farm  or  at  your  station  and  the 
Liverpool  price  to  see  whether  that  difference  had  decreased  or  whether  it  had 
remained  the  same?— A .  Yes.  I  had  made  inuuiries  as  far  as  I  could  learn  through 
the  public  press  as  to  the  foreign  market  and  awav  from  my  own  station.  I  did 
look  into  that,  and  found  there  was  no  difference  whatever.  Of  course  the  reduc- 
tion was  small;  14  per  cent  on  freights  woald  probably  not  amount  to  quite  S 
cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  Do  the  farmers  generally  in  your  section  believe  that  a  reduction  of  freight 
rates  would  not  l)enefit  them? — A.  We  do.  Those  that  are  connected  with  our 
organization  do.  We  discuss  this  question  thoroughly  and  ask  questions  the 
same  as  you  people  are  asking  me  now;  we  ask  questions  of  one  another.  Even 
when  we  are  in  Scandinavian  settlements,  where  they  do  not  speak  the  English 
langaage  so  very  extensively  and  know  more  about  their  own  language  than 
about  our  language,  Uiey  ask  us  to  go  away,  and  then  they  form  themselves  into 
a  committee  of  tiie  whole  and  discuss  the  question  in  their  own  language 
thoroughly,  and  then,  coming  to  order  again,  they  ask  questions  of  us.  So  I  Know 
that  others  believe  the  same  as  I  believe,  and  would  make  the  same  statement  to 
yon  as  far  as  their  language  would  permit  them.  But  generally  outside  of  our 
organization  they  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion,  but  sml  believe  that  a  reduc* 
tion  of  freight  goes  to  the  farmer  instead  of  going  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  What  IS  the  attitude  of  the  railroad  men  of  your  section— what  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Hill,  for  instance?  Does  he  contend  before  ^our  organizations  that 
freight  rates  would  make  no  difference  in  the  price  of  grain  to  the  producer? — ^A. 
At  the  time  he  made  that  reduction  he  firmly  believed  that  that  reduction 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer,  every  cent  of  it,  but  he  changed  his  views, 
and  believes  with  us  now  that  the  farmer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduction 
on  wheat. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  Has  he  offered  to  carry  your  ooal  into  yon  for  a  lees 
price? — ^A.  1  am  very  sorry  to  say  he  has  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  yon  a  law  in  Minnesota  regulating  the  ware- 
honsee?— A.  I  think  we  have  a  law  regulating  warehouses,  but,  like  many  other 
laws  on  our  statute  books,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

Q.  Does  your  law  draw  distinction  between  a  public  warehouse  and  private 
warehouse/— A.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  I  think  the  law  regards  all  ware- 
houses that  receive  grain  from  the  public— now,  I  wont  make  this  statement  from 
a  positive  standpoint  -  but  I  am  under  the  impression  it  looks  upou  them  as  public 
warehouses. 

(j.  Does  your  law  permit  the  keeper  of  public  warehouses  to  buy  grain? — ^A. 
Yes;  the  law  permits  that. 

Q.  Does  the  local  buyer  mix  grain?— A.  No;  that  is  done  at  the  terminal  eleva- 
tors. That  is  where  they  do  the  mixing.  The  virgin  soil  produces  virgin  wheat, 
and  onr  hard  No.  1  wheat  is  worth  more  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  it  comes 
in  its  virginity  from  the  soil,  but  the  buyer  in  the  foreign  marketo  does  not  receive 
it,  for  the  reason  that  the  elevator  men  mix  it  at  their  terminal  points,  and  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  first  part  of  the  grain,  which  would  grow  full  and 
which  would  1  e  known  as  No.  1,  and  the  part  that  barely  touches  No.  1.  There 
is  quite  a  little  difference  between  the  two,  and  they  take  this  grain  and  reduce 
this  higher  level  to  the  lower  ^ade  in  order  that  they  can  let  it  out  of  their  ele- 
vator as  simply  a  skin  grade — smiply  to  pass  the  grade. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  man  who  manages  the  terminal  elevator  should  be  per- 
mitted ti  buy  grain?— A«  The  man  that  manages  the  terminal  etcvator,  I  think, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  buy  grain,  and  we  will  ask  for  legislation  to  that 
effect.    I  have  another  paper  that  covers  that  point. 

The  witness  here  read  the  following  paper: 

*' Conclusions. 

'*  In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  the  following  remedies  to  relieve  this  condition, 
which,  in  brief,  would  be  to  extend  our  foreign  markets  into  the  oriental  countries, 
where  two- thirds  of  the  inhabitante  of  the  globe  dwell  and  who  are  not  our  cus- 
tomers, nor  do  they  to  any  great  extent  consume  our  raw  or  manufactured  prod- 
note.  This  is  a  first  and  necessary  effort  we  must  make  to  secure  these  markets. 
As  a  further  aid  in  carrying  out  this  first  proposition  I  would  suggest  the  following 
attendant  conditions  that  would  be  necessarv  to  make  the  first  proposition  possi- 
ble and  apply  the  other  remedies  to  bring  about  conditions  that  would  make  the 
great  industry  of  this  nation  prosperous: 

*' We  must  see  that  our  merchant  marine  and  commerce  are  restored  bvthe 
building  of  American  ships  to  carry  our  products  to  these  new-found  marketo, 
and  hold  this  trade  when  once  secured.  As  it  is  at  present,  we  have  nothing 
worthy  of  an  American  commerce,  and  ure  dependent  on  foreign  nations  to  teke 
our  producte  to  these  markets  in  their  ships,  which  may  often  be  in  competition 
with  the  products  of  their  own  countries,  which  naturally  would  place  this  nation 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  reaching  out  into  this  new  territory  and  securing  our 
share  of  this  trade  and  holding  it  when  once  secured. 

"  We  therefore  favor  subsidizing  American  bailt  and  operated  ships,  and  of  mak- 
ing two  classes  of  compensation— one  for  the  fast  ship  and  one  for  the  slow  or 
freight  ship.  Pay  the  slow  ship  for  the  actual  freight  she  carries  to  foreign  mar- 
keto; pay  double  for  the  outward  trip,  but  nothing  for  the  return  trip.  Make  the 
experiment  for  10  years.  If  this  aid  produces  new  iimerican  built  and  operated 
ships,  we  can  extend  and  increase  the  compensation  to  a  satisfactory  point  to  keep 
them  up. 

**  Another  measare  that  we  propose  is  to  create  a  trade  commission  of  9  mem 
bers,  of  which  agriculture  shall  bave  li  members  and  labor  at  least  1,  the  balance 
to  represent  the  transportetion,  manufacturing,  and  financial  interesto,  to  visit 
those  conntiies  and  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  we  can  increatie  and  secure 
their  trade,  eto. 

'*  For  the  interior  development  of  the  interesto  of  agriculture  I  would  suggest 
the  following: 

'*  To  enact  legislation  that  will  place  terminal  elevators  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  by  appointing  an  inspector  to  have  charge  of  these  public  warehouses 
and  prevent  the  mixing  of  grain,  and  to  prevent  public  warehousemen  from 
engaging  in  the  business  of  trafficking  in  grain  or  using  the  commodities  of  their 
customers  to  trade  in  the  open  marketo;  also  to  prevent  their  keeping  the  bettor 
qualities  of  their  customers'  grain  and  deli\ering  the  poorest  grades  on  contract, 
which  are  generally  so  poor  that  no  one  desires  to  take  a  delivery. 

"We  desire  a  rigid  execution  of  the  law  preventing  railroads  from  granting 
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rebates  to  especially  favored  shippers,  which  system  is  used  to  strangle  competition 
at  local  and  terminal  points  to  the  detriment  of  the  producing  classes. 

'*  We  desire  the  abolition  of  what  is  known  as  trading  in  futures,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  have  an  influence  in  destroying  the  value  of  farm  products. 

''  We  also  desire  legislation  that  will  abolish  bucket  shops  and  their  peculiar  and 
disastrous  f  irm  of  gambling  as  a  destroyer  of  values. 

''We  desire  the  abolition  of  the  forecast  crop  reports  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  elements  in  destroying  tbe  value  of 
farm  products  by  the  o.Hcial  nature  and  extravagance  of  these  reports,  which  very 
of  t«n  are  based  on  erroneous  data.  These  reports  can  not  be  reliable  or  accurate 
until  the  tlirashing  m:ichine  has  done  the  work  and  told  the  story. 

"  We  approve  increasing  the  annual  appropriation  lor  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  at  least  $10,000,^)00  to  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  miportaaoe  of  the 
greatest  industry  of  the  oountrv  and  the  dignity  of  tue  nation. 

''  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  openinx  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the 
paying  out  of  immense  sums  by  this  nation  to  benefit  our  European  competiton. 

**  We  desire  that  an  official  inquiryof  the  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  grain,  pound 
of  cotton,  or  pound  of  meat  be  taken  up  by  the  Qeneral  GK)vernment,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agricultura,  as  the  first  proposition  that  will  be  neces- 
sary in  furnishing  accurate  and  reliab  e  data  upon  which  to  propose  remedies  and 
enact  laws  that  will  give  prosperity  to  the  indostry  of  agriculture." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Your  people  are  opposed  to  uie  Nicaraguan  Canal?— 
A.  Yes;  I  have  a  paper  here  giving  our  reasons  for  it. 

The  witness  read  as  follows: 

Nicaragua  Oanal. 

**  The  position  which  I  take  and  the  action  which  the  Allied  National  Agricultural 
Associations  of  America  have  taken  on  this  apparently  popular  measure,  must 
sound  like  treason  when  compared  to  the  almost  unanimous  and  x>opular  approval 
given  to  the  scheme  by  the  daily  press  of  the  nation. 

'*  But  I  am  not  here  to  say  pleasant  things,  but  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  mis- 
guided approbation  to  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  disastrous  schemes  that 
was  ever  seriously  proposed,  and  which  will  have  a  tremendo  is  and  disastrous 
conseqaence  to  the  prosperity  of  thisnHtion  if  consummated.  And  when  we  see 
what  swift  and  tremendous  strides  it  is  making  toward  consummation,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  the  awak  ning  among  the  people  to  denounce  and  oppose  it, 
when  it  is  found  that  unless  the  most  earnest  and  active  efforts  are  made  by  the 
people  to  rise  in  popular  demonstration  against  the  scheme  it  will  become  a  reality. 

''  It  is  with  shame  and  mortification  as  an  American  citizen  that  I  view  %'ie  situa- 
tion and  position  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  permits  itself  to  become  the 
cat's  paw  of  England  or  any  other  nation  which  is  jealous  of  oar  increasing  impor- 
tance as  a  world  power.  1  see  the  awakening  of  those  jealous  nations  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  immense  opportunities  and  natural  advantages  which  we  possess  in 
reaching  out  and  securing  an  extension  of  our  export  trade  which  will  compel 
those  countries  that  are  now  our  only  customers  to  pay  higher  prices  for  our 
food  and  textile  products,  which  they  must  have.  These  new  found  markets  will 
place  this  nation  in  active  competition  a  ?ainst  European  nations  to  displace  their 
manufactured  products  and  become  perman^mt  customers  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  Orient. 

**  Owing  to  our  naturally  favored  condition  as  to  situation  and  nearness  to  the 
oriental  countries  b,/  several  weeks'  voyage  (at  least  to  Japan  and  northern  China, 
etc.),  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  our  statesmen  and  national  officers  could  be 
brought  to  the  pitiable  condition  they  present  to  the  world  in  this  game  of  diplo- 
macy. It  is  a  mad  scramble  for  advantage  to  secure  the  trade  of  1,000.000,000 
people  and  we  are  in  the  most  favored  position  to  secure  it  through  ordinary 
business  enterprise.  Apparently  they  overlook  our  advantage  and  become  so 
infatuated  with  the  sir  n  song  of  royal  favor  and  approbation  that  they  forget 
that  they  do  not  owe  their  allegiance  to  foreign  courts  and  countries  instead  of  the 
nation  and  people  who  elected  them  to  look  uter  their  interests. 

**  What  does  this  scheme  mean  to  the  farmers  and  citi'>ens  of  this  nation?  By 
building  this  canal  we  at  once  place  competing  countries  in  a  i)Osition  to  make  a 
short  cut  across  our  bows  and  invade  a  commercial  field  which  belongs  to  us  now 
by  every  possible  right  of  advantage. 

'*  It  reminds  me  of  a  number  of  rich  neighbors  living  near  each  other  and  with 
teeming  fields  laden  with  all  the  fruits  of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  bountiful  Ftovidence, 
who,  in  order  to  protect  these  fields  from  the  ravages  of  roving  herds  of  cattle  that 
would  soon  invade  and  destroy  them .  found  it  necessary  to  fence  and  guard  wellfrom 
such  invasions.    Under  these  conditions  a  number  of  the  smaller  neighbors  ' 
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iealons  of  the  rapidly  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  one  of  their  number  who 
•:r  bad  a  field  twice  as  large  and  more  fertile  than  theirs.    They  conspired  tc^ther 

m  to  rain  him  by  going  to  him  and  inviting  him  to  banqnet  at  their  homes,  giving 

i, :  him  such  distiactions  and  efifnsive  compliments  and  attentions  that  they  finally 

£-  tori.ed  his  head,  cansing  him  to  actnally  believe  that  those  conning  chaps  were  in 

r  .•  reality  his  best  friends.    When  they  got  him  to  the  point  where  he  believed  he 

was  the  great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  commnnity  they  proposed  to  him 
>:  that  the  best  way  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  commnnity  was  for  him  to 

remove  the  fence,  bnild  a  gate  in  lien  thereof,  and  then  leave  the  ga'e  open  so  that 
their  live  stock  could  enter  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  dividing  np  the  products  of 
bis  field.  For  the  privilege  of  becoming  closer  neighbors  and  better  friends  they 
would  continue  to  extend  the  same  courtesies  and  attentions  which  he  had  enjoyed 
^  up  to  the  x>resent.    Aye,  even  th^  would  let  him  once  in  a  while  come  within  the 

^  charmed  circle  of  royal  favor.    What  would  you  think  of  a  man  that  would  actu- 

ally do  such  a  thing?    There  are  only  two  conclusions  to  come  to— he  would  be 
p  either  drunk  or  crazy. 

'*  What  application  has  this  illustration  to  the  subject  in  question?    Why,  it  has 
S^  the  most  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  case.    Here  we  have  the  entire  Pacific 

Ocean  trade— a  vast  field  to  the  west,  teeming  with  millions  of  inhabitants.in  Asia 
and  South  America,  which  is  fenced  in  by  the  Western  Continent  from  our  compet- 
itors, who  are  not  sitnated  as  advantageously  as  we  are.  whose  ships  of  commerce 
are  roaming  the  wide  domain  of  the  world  to  secure  an  existence.  They  see  that 
-with  the  few  ships  we  have  at  present  there  is  a  vast  field  for  the  development  of 
onr  commerce,  and,  fearing  that  development  will  drive  them  Irom  their  once 
exclusive  field,  thev  seek  to  accomplish  through  the  channels  of  diplomacy 
and  cunning  what  they  can  not  achieve  by  open  and  legitimate  business  methods. 
"  The  Secretary  of  State  proposes  that  we,  the  American  people,  should  actually 
assess  ourselves  1200,000,000  as  a  starter  to  bnild  this  canal,  with  the  probability 
that  it  will  reach  $500,000,000.  If  the  experience  with  like  enterprises  in  the  past 
is  any  guide  we  may  consider  ourselves  safe  if  we  get  off  with  the  last  named 
amount. 

"  Who  do  they  intend  shall  pay  for  this  tremendous  undertaking?  Why,  of 
course  the  farmers  of  the  country,  as  they  pay  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes. 
We  will  find  ourselves  occupying  the  position  that  the  scholar  did  when  he  cut 
the  switch  to  whip  himself.  But  we  will  have  done  it  at  the  cost  to  our  own 
resources  of  several  hundred  million  dollars,  and  when  done  will  allow  every 
nation  on  the  earth  to  reach  out  for  the  export  trade  which  we  can  now  enjoy. 
And  the  very  intensity  of  the  competition  in  this  condition  would  enable  our  cus- 
tomers to  set  such  low  prices  on  the  products  of  the  faim  that  it  would  destroy 
the  possibility  of  ever  making  the  industry  of  agriculture  prosperous  in  any  pu*t 
of  the  world. 

**If  the  canal  must  be  built  and  will  be  bnilt,  with  or  without  us,  let  those 
nations  who  will  be  benefited  by  it  build  it.  In  that  event,  whatever  advantage 
can  be  secured  to  us  as  a  result  of  opening  the  canal  we  can  secure  and  enjoy 
without  the  necessity  of  paying  for  it.  We  must  further  i emark  that  the  locality 
of  the  proposed  canal  and  the  whole  Central  American  territory  is  sub  ]ect  to  earth- 
quakes, which,  if  a  disturbance  should  occur,  would  destroy  iu  a  moment  what 
required  years  to  build  and  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Therefore,  under  those  circumstances.  I  would  most  ejmestly  recommend  that  we 
should  drop  this  entire  canal  matter  as  an  American  enterprise,  as  it  would  be  a 

Seat  damage  to  the  interests  of  this  nation  besides  leaving  an  immense  debt  on 
e  people  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  who  are  our  competitors." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  spoke  in  a  former  paper  of  combinations  among 
these  elevator  companies,  and  the  injury  thereby  coming  to  the  farmer.  Have 
you  had  any  personal  experience  of  this  nature  yourself.-'— A.  No:  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  is  limited  on  this  subject,  but  it  has  been  taught  and  discussed  in 
our  societies,  and  while  it  is  hard  and  impossible  for  us  to  condemn  those  people, 
it  was  commonly  known  that  it  has  existed.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  such  evidence  as  would  convict  those  fellows,  for  the 
evidence  against  them  is  such  that  we  can  not  very  well  get  at  it. 

Q.  Then  these  statements  made  by  you  are  the  result  of  conference  with  the 
ornmizations  of  farmers  to  which  yon  be'ong?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  than  of  your  personal  experience?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  railroads  or  their  officers  interested  in  these 
elevators  to  any  great  extent?— A.  I  think  they  are  not  to  a  very  large  extent; 
there  are  some  of  them  interested,  but  I  think  they  are  not  as  a  general  thing 
interested. 

Q.  When  the  price  of  freight  was  reduced  to  which  you  referred  some  time  ago, 
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yon  say  also  that  tfae  spot  price  of  grain  followed  it  down.  Now,  was  it  or  was  it 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  shippers  that  cansed  them  to  offer  that  mnch  less  for 
the  grain?  Why  should  yon  not  have  had  that  difference?— A.  I  believe  the  ship- 
pers at  that  time,  with  the  small  difference  that  there  was  at  onr  place,  nnderstood 
that  they  received  a  temporary  benefit  for  that  small  reduction  at  the  time. 

Cj.  It  wonld  be  very  easy,  for  instance,  when  the  railroads  pnt  down  the  price, 
for  the  knowing  ones,  if  they  were  at  all  interested,  to  bid  that  mnch  lees  foryonr 
grain,  and  they  receive  the  benefit,  the  same  as  if  the  road  had  made  no  redac- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  the  farmers  getting  it,  wonld  it  not? — ^A.  I  know  the  farmers  did 
not  get  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  get  it?— A.  They  did  not  set  it. 

Q.  Somebody  mnst  have  got  it?— A.  Somebody  mnst  have  got  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  pnrchaser.  no  doabt?— A.  Yes;  the  pnrchfUBec,  no  donbt. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  made  some  statements  quite  serious  in  nature  in 
the  paper,  the  third  before  the  last,  I  think,  in  regard  to  combinations  between 
elevator  systems  fixing  the  card  price,  etc.,  a  uniform  card  price  for  the  territory 
in  the  northwest  and  rebates  to  favored  shippers,  etc.  Do  you  know  of  theee 
matters  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  is  it  just  a  matter  of  common  rumor  among 
the  people  in  that  country?— A.  I  know  to  my  own  knowledge  of  one  instanoe  in 
Browns  Valley  where  a  i>arty  had  received  a  rebate,  but  tfate  check  was  sent  to 
him  in  the  form  as  labor,  whereas  he  simply  got  it  as  a  rebate.  In  other  words, 
the  check  was  for  labor  rendered  when  he  nad  done  no  labor. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  year  before  last. 

Q.  It  was  since  the  adoption  of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  How  was  it  paid- 
in  a  check  or  in  cash?— A.  He  got  a  check  for  it.  He  informed  me  that  the  {uirty 
running  the  elevator  had  run  the  elevator  for  the  combine,  one  of  those  old  line 
elevators,  and  he  said  that  he  had  got  the  check  as  a  rebate:  that  is,  running  an  inde- 
pendent elevator  of  his  own,  he  got  a  rebate,  and  it  was  ffiven  him,  he  says,  as  a 
check  for  lahor  rendered;  whereas,  he  said,  he  performed  no  labor  for  that,  and 
understood  it  was  simply  for  a  rebate. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  association  erecting  any  elevators? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  called  farmers*  elevators?— A.  Farmers*  elevat(  rs. 

Q.  How  many  have  von  along  the  line  of  your  road?— A.  We  have  quite  a  few 
now  in  my  own  neighborhood.  We  have  one  in  Browns  Valley;  we  have  in 
Beardslev  one;  we  have  in  Ohokio  one;  we  have  in  Qraceville  one;  we  have  in 
Ortonville  one;  aud  there  are  a  couple  more  elevators  near  there. 

Q.  In  round  numbers  about  how  many  have  yon?— A.  In  that  vicinity  in  round 
numbers  we  have  10.  But  they  are  scattered  all  through;  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  number— probably  not  over  150. 

Q.  Are  they  built  on  private  grounds  or  on  the  grounds  of  the  railroad?— A. 
Usually  on  the  ground  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  give  you  opportunities  for  building?— A.  Yes;  in  some 
places  they  do.    In  some  places  they  refhse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  not  your  law  compel  them  to  give  you  these  privi- 
leges?—A.  I  think  there  is  something  on  the  statute  books  to  that  effect,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  they  have  many  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  are  dead  lettera 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  After  you  have  your  elevator  in  operation  does  the 
railroad  give  you  every  facility  for  shipping  your  grain  that  it  gives  to  vonr  oom- 
X^etitors?— A.  Yes.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stathig  that  so  far  they  have  be^i 
generous  and  kind  to  us  in  giving  us  facilities,  such  as  giving  us  cars— I  think  as 
many  as  we  were  entitled  to.  Sometimes  there  is  a  car  famine,  when  all  are 
unable  to  get  cars.  Then,  of  course,  while  some  of  our  people  may  think  for  that 
instant,  not  taking  this  famine  business  into  account,  that  they  may  probably  not 
be  so  favorable  to  us  as  they  are  to  the  old  lines,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any- 
thing but  kindness  and  generosity  from  those  people.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
to  some  extent  many  of  them  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  encouraging  us. 

Q.  Are  your  elevators  located  on  one  road  only?— A.  Oh,  no;  on  several. 

Q.  Could  you  name  the  roads?— A.  We  have  some  elevators  on  the  Milwaukee, 
some  on  the  Great  Northern,  and  some  on  the  Northern  Pacific:  on  several  roads 
we  have  them. 

Q.  When  you  ship  your  grain  to  the  terminal  elevator,  how  are  you  treated?— 
A.  We  ship  our  grain  from  our  elevators,  so  far,  to  commission  men  in  St.  Paul 
or  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble? — A.  No;  not  very  much.  We  have  been  favored 
enough  so  far.    We  have  no  very  reaHonable  cause  to  complain. 

Q.  Do  vou  get  the  same  freight  rates  that  your  competitors  get?— A.  That  we 
are  unable  to  say. 
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({.  Have  yoa  soi&cient  facts  in  mind  to  form  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  it? — A.  I 
think  in  some  instances  we  do  not  have. 

Q.  Do  yoa  suppose  tfaat  difference  would  make  a  profit  to  your  competitors? — 
A.  Yes;  most  nndonbtedly. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  the  same  rales  at  your  elevator  that  your  competitors  have  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  allowed  to  load  cars  and  the  kind  of  cars  you  receive? — 
A.  I  think  generaUy  about  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  the  same  rules  in  regard  to  the  grading  of 
the  grain?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  buyers  at  these  local  elevators,  your  own  system,  determine  the  grades?— 
A.  Yes. 

And  the  price  to  be  paid?— A.  Yes. 

These  elevators  are  located  in  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota? — 
A. 'Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  the  card  price  each  day?— A.  They  usually  receive  it  of tener— 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  card  price  from?— A.  They  get  it  by  wire  from  the 
commission  men  and  dealers. 

S.  Where  is  the  terminal  point?— A.  We  ship  principally  to  Minneapolis  and 
uth  from  our  elevators. 

Q.  And  the  commission  men  or  oonmiission  houses  to  which  you  sell  are  gov- 
erned in  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  general  custom  throughout  the  city;  is  that 
it?— A.  Yes, 

O.  In  other  words,  the  price  paid  by  the  elevators  in  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul 
is  tne  price  that  is  paid  down?— A.  Yes;  i  think  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.)  Does  your  commission  man  have  any  trouble  in 
re^ird  to  extra  switching  charges?— A.  He  of  course  goes  through  the  same  regu- 
lation as  the  rest.    He  does  not  have  any  complaint  to  make. 

Q.  Does  yonr  competitor  ship  to  the  terminal  elevator?— A.  Yes:  as  a  rule. 

Q.  You  ship  now  to  the  commission  man?— A.  Yes;  our  competitors  have  local 
elevators  competing  with  ours  at  oar  local  points,  and  also  have  terminal  eleva- 
tors.   That  is  the  place  where  they  get  the  biggest  advantage. 

Q.  Do  they  give  your  commission  man  any  trouble  in  handling  your  grain  when 
it  is  received  at  the  terminal  point?— A.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  complaint 

Q.  Suppose  the  future  is  a  Dona  fide  sale  of  grain.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
that?— A  No:  we  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  anything  where  the  stuff  itself 
is  delivered.  We  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  a  man  buying  wheat  to  be  deliv- 
ered three,  four,  or  five  months  from  now  provided  the  wheat  is  actuailv  deliv- 
ered. What  we  object  to  is  the  selli  ng  of  hundreds,  thousands,  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  where  never  a  bushel  changes  hands. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  the  price?— A.  Every  bushel  of  wind  wheat  that  is  put  on 
the  market  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate  thu  price,  because  of  the  effect  upon  the 
other  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that  buys  our  wheat,  because  of  the 
immense  volumes  of  sales  that  he  sees  made  and  the  immense  \  olumes  of  wheat 
that  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  elevators,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  fear,  and 
say,  **  Well,  there  is  lots  of  wheat  in  America;  we  can  get  it;  we  do  not  need  to 
bid  the  wheat  up.'' 

Q.  The  biflT  grain  dealers  claim  that  when  they  have  a  surplus  on  hand  and  are 
compelled  to  carry  it  for  a  better  market,  the  privilege  of  dealing  in  options  and 
futures  is  to  their  benefit.  What  do  you  know  about  that? — A.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  them  or  anybody  else  buying  or  selling  the  real  stuff.  The  only  objection 
we  have  is  to  buving  what  is  known  as  the  wind  wheat.  A  law  should  be  enacted 
to  prevent  gambling  or  option  dealing  in  grain. 

Q,  Suppose  yon  were  a  large  grain  dealer  at  Duluth  and  you  had  a  surplus  of 
grain.  Yon  can  not  sell  it  even  in  Liverpool,  or  your  man  or  your  agent  can  not 
sell  it  there,  and  you  are  compelled  to  ship  it.  Would  not  the  selling  of  a  future 
bean  insurance  against  loss  on  that  shipment  of  grain?— A.  Yes;  and  provided 
that  that  sale  took  place  at  the  given  time  the  contract  called  for  and  the  wheat 
was  exchanged,  I  think  that  would  be  all  right  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  think 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  to  have  both  the 
bucket  shops  and  the  boards  of  trade  stop  selling  options.  Gambling  in  grain  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

(Testimony  dosed. ) 
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yon  say  also  that  tfae  spot  price  of  grain  followed  it  down.  Now,  was  it  or  was  it 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  shippers  that  cansed  them  to  offer  that  moch  less  for 
the  grain?  Why  should  yon  not  have  had  that  difference?— A.  I  believe  the  ship- 
pers at  that  time,  with  the  small  difference  that  there  was  at  onr  place,  understood 
that  they  received  a  temporary  benefit  for  that  small  reduction  at  the  time. 

Cj.  It  would  be  very  easy,  for  instance,  when  the  railroads  put  down  the  price, 
for  the  knowing  ones,  if  tney  were  at  all  interested,  to  bid  that  mnch  lees  for  yonr 
grain,  and  they  receive  the  benefit,  the  same  as  if  the  road  had  made  no  redno- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  the  farmers  getting  it,  would  it  not? — ^A.  I  know  the  fanners  did 
not  get  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  get  it?— A.  They  did  not  ffet  it 

Q.  Somebody  must  have  got  it?— A.  Somebody  must  have  got  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  purchaser,  no  doubt?— A.  Yes;  the  purchase!:,  no  doubt 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  made  some  statements  quite  serious  in  natnre  in 
the  paper,  the  third  before  the  last,  I  think,  in  regard  to  combinations  between 
elevator  systems  fixing  the  card  price,  etc.,  a  uniform  card  price  for  the  territory 
in  the  northwest  and  rebates  to  favored  shippers,  etc.  Do  you  know  of  these 
matters  of  yonr  own  knowledge,  or  is  it  just  a  matter  of  common  rumor  among 
the  people  in  that  country?— A.  I  know  to  my  own  knowledge  of  one  instance  in 
Browns  Valley  where  a  party  had  received  a  rebate,  but  tSe  check  was  sent  to 
him  in  the  form  as  labor,  whereas  he  simply  got  it  as  a  rebate.  In  other  words, 
the  check  was  for  labor  rendered  when  he  nad  done  no  labor. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  year  before  last. 

Q.  It  was  since  the  adoption  of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  How  was  it  paid — 
in  a  check  or  in  cash?- A.  He  got  a  check  for  it.  He  informed  me  that  the  party 
running  the  elevator  had  run  the  elevator  for  the  combine,  one  of  those  old  line 
elevators,  and  he  said  that  he  had  got  the  check  as  a  rebate;  that  is,  running  an  inde- 
pendent elevator  of  his  own,  he  got  a  rebate,  and  it  was  ffiven  him.  he  says,  as  a 
check  for  lal^or  rendered;  whereas,  he  said,  he  performed  no  labor  for  that,  and 
understood  it  was  simply  for  a  rebate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  association  erecting  any  elevators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  called  farmers*  elevators?— A.  Farmers*  elevate  rs. 

Q.  How  many  have  yon  along  the  line  of  your  road?— A.  We  have  quite  a  few 
now  in  my  own  neighborhood.  We  have  one  in  Browns  Valley;  we  have  in 
Beards] ey  one;  we  have  in  Chokio  one;  we  have  in  Graceville  one;  we  have  in 
Ortonville  one;  and  there  are  a  couple  more  elevators  near  there. 

Q.  In  round  numbers  about  how  many  have  yon?— A.  In  that  vicinity  in  round 
numbers  we  have  10.  But  they  are  scattered  aJl  through;  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  number— probably  not  over  150. 

Q.  Are  they  built  on  private  grounds  or  on  the  grounds  of  the  railroad?— A. 
Usually  on  the  ground  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  give  you  opportunities  for  building?— A.  Yes;  in  some 
places  they  do.    In  some  places  they  reftise. 

Cj.  ( By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN. )  Does  not  your  law  compel  them  to  give  you  these  privi- 
leges?—A.  I  think  there  is  something  on  the  statute  books  to  that  effect,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  they  have  many  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  are  dead  lettera 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  After  you  have  your  elevator  in  operation  does  the 
railroad  give  you  every  facility  for  shipping  your  grain  that  it  gives  to  your  com- 
X^etitors?- A.  Yes.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  so  far  they  have  been 
Kenerous  and  kind  to  us  in  giving  us  facilities,  such  as  giving  us  cars— I  think  as 
many  as  we  were  entitled  to.  Sometimes  there  is  a  car  famine,  when  all  are 
unable  to  get  cars.  Then,  of  course,  while  some  of  our  people  may  think  for  that 
instant,  not  taking  this  famine  business  into  account,  that  they  may  probably  not 
be  so  favorable  to  us  as  they  are  to  the  old  lines,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any- 
thing but  kindness  and  Renerosity  from  those  people.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
to  some  extent  many  of  them  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  encouraging  us. 

O.  Are  your  elevators  located  on  one  road  only?— A.  Oh,  no;  on  several. 

Cj.  Could  you  name  the  roads?— A.  We  have  some  elevators  on  the  Milwaukee, 
some  on  the  Great  Northern,  and  some  on  the  Northern  Pacific:  on  several  roads 
we  have  them. 

Q.  When  you  ship  your  grain  to  the  terminal  elevator,  how  are  you  treated?— 
A.  We  ship  our  grain  from  our  elevators,  so  far,  to  commission  men  in  St.  Paul 
or  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble?— A.  No;  not  very  much.  We  have  been  favored 
enough  so  far.     We  have  no  very  reasonable  cause  to  complain. 

Q.  Do  vou  get  the  same  freight  rates  that  your  competitors  get?— A.  That  we 
are  unable  to  say. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  soi&cient  facts  id  mind  to  form  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  it? — A.  I 
think  in  some  instances  we  do  not  have. 

Q.  Do  yon  suppose  that  difference  would  make  a  profit  to  your  competitors? — 
A.  Yes;  most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  same  rules  at  your  elevator  that  your  competitors  have  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  allowed  to  load  cars  and  the  kind  of  cars  you  receive? — 
A.  I  think  generally  about  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  the  same  rules  in  regard  to  the  grading  of 
the  grain?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  buyers  at  these  local  elevators,  your  own  system,  determine  the  grades?— 
A.  Yes. 

And  the  price  to  be  paid?— A.  Yes. 

These  elevators  are  located  in  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  the  card  price  each  day?— A.  They  tisually  receive  it  of tener— 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  the  card. price  from?- A.  They  get  it  by  wire  from  the 
commission  men  and  dealers. 

S.  Where  is  the  terminal  point? — A.  We  ship  principally  to  Minneapolis  and 
uth  from  our  elevators. 

Q.  And  the  commission  men  or  commission  houses  to  which  you  sell  are  gov- 
erned in  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  general  custom  throughout  the  city;  is  that 
it?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  price  paid  by  the  elevators  in  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul 
is  tne  price  that  is  paid  down?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.)  Does  your  commission  man  have  any  trouble  in 
re^ura  to  extra  switching  charges?— A.  He  of  course  goes  through  the  same  regu- 
lation as  the  rest.    He  does  not  have  any  complaint  to  make. 

Q.  Does  your  competitor  ship  to  the  terminal  elevator?— A.  Yes:  as  a  rule. 

Q.  You  ship  now  to  the  commission  man?— A.  Yes;  our  competitors  have  local 
elevators  competing  with  ours  at  oar  local  points,  and  also  have  terminal  eleva- 
tors.   That  is  the  place  where  they  get  the  biggest  advantage. 

Q.  Do  thev  give  your  commission  man  any  trouble  in  handling  your  grain  when 
it  is  received  at  the  terminal  point?— A.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  complaint. 

Q.  Suppose  the  future  is  a  bona  fide  sale  of  grain.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
that?— A  No:  we  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  anything  where  the  stuff  itself 
is  delivered.  We  have  no  object:' on  whatsoever  to  a  man  buying  wheat  to  be  deliv- 
ered three,  four,  or  five  months  from  now  provided  the  wheat  is  actuailv  deliv- 
ered. What  we  object  to  is  the  selli  tig  of  hundreds,  thousands,  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  where  never  a  bushel  changes  hands. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  the  price?— A.  Every  bushel  of  wind  wheat  that  is  put  on 
ibe  market  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate  tho  price,  because  of  the  effect  upon  the 
other  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that  buys  our  wheat,  because  of  the 
immense  volumes  of  sales  that  he  sees  made  and  the  immense  \  olumes  of  wheat 
that  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  elevators,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  fear,  and 
say,  *'  Well,  there  is  lots  of  wheat  in  America;  we  can  get  it;  we  do  not  need  to 
bid  the  wheat  up." 

Q.  The  biflT  grain  dealers  claim  that  when  they  have  a  surplus  on  hand  and  are 
compelled  to  carry  it  for  a  better  market,  the  privilege  of  dealing. in  options  and 
futures  is  to  their  benefit.  What  do  you  know  about  that?— A.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  them  or  anybody  else  buying  or  selling  the  real  stuff.  The  only  objection 
we  have  is  to  buying  what  is  known  as  the  wind  wheat.  A  law  should  be  enacted 
to  prevent  gambling  or  option  dealing  in  grain. 

<^.  Suppose  yon  were  a  large  grain  dealer  at  Duluth  and  you  had  a  surplus  of 
grain.  Yon  can  not  sell  it  even  in  Liverpool,  or  your  man  or  your  agent  can  not 
sell  it  there,  and  you  are  compelled  to  ship  it.  Would  not  the  selling  of  a  future 
bean  insurance  against  loss  on  that  shipment  of  grain?— A.  Yes;  and  provided 
that  that  sale  took  place  at  the  given  time  the  contract  called  for  and  the  wheat 
was  exchanged,  I  think  that  would  be  all  right  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  think 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  to  have  both  the 
bucket  shops  and  the  boards  of  trade  stop  selling  options.  Gambling  in  grain  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

(Testimony  dosed. ) 
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Washinoton.  D.  C,  Jammry  7^*.  19tn, 
TE8TIM0VT  OF  KE.  A.  W.  PRATT. 

The  commission  met  at  2.24  p.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pratt  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  ( Bv  Senator  Kvlf.  )  Yon  mav  state  your  full  name  and  post-office  a^ldress.— 
A.  A.  W.  Pratt.  Al)erdeen,  S.  Datf. 

Cj.  What  is  your  avocation  now? — A.  I  suppose  ypn  might  say  I  am  an  agrical- 
tnnst,  since  I  have  retired  from  the  grain  business. 

Q.  What  was  your  former  businessir— A.  I  was  general  agent  for  the  Empire 
Elevator  Company  of  Minneapolis,  but  my  head(|aarter8  were  in  Aberdeen.  The 
head(iuartei s  of  the  company  were  in  Minneapolis. 

Cj.  You  represented  the  company  as  a  traveling  agent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business  of  that  company  for  a 
number  of  vears'r— A.  \  es. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  grain  business? — A.  More  or  less  for 
20  years. 

Q.  And  during  all  this  time  in  the  Stiite  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  the  making  up  of  the  card  price  of 
wheat?— A.  The  price  is  made  in  Minneapolis,  and  telegrams  are  sent  to  Aberdeen 
to  the  representative  there,  that  is,  Mr.  Jninper.  and  he  sends  out  the  prices  on 
cards  on  the  ditferent  grades  of  wheat.  That  is  done  in  connection  with  tele- 
grams. If  they  can  not  get  the  card  there  in  time,  they  send  the  telegram.  Both 
are  sent  sometimes. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  makes  up  this  card  price?— A.  It  is  done  by  a  board  in  Minne- 
apolis—the Chamlx  r  of  Commerce— three  or  four  men. 

Q.  Ordinarily  all  these  parties  are  engaged  in  the  grain  business,  are  they? — A. 
I  think  not;  but  in  grain  one  way  or  another;  some  elevator  men  and  some  com- 
mission men  that  handle  grain. 

Q.  One  member  being  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce?- A.  I  think 
the  appointment  is  made  through  the  committee.  They  have  an  executive  com- 
mittee there  and  other  and  different  committees,  and  I  think  it  is  done  in  that 
way— through  a  committee. 

Q.  What  nave  you  to  say  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  it  and  its  rules  and  by-laws?— A.  It  is  made 
up  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  business.  Some  are  mill  men.  some  are  men  that 
sAl  grain  on  samples  and  some  on  grade,  and  all  kinds. 

Q.  What  can  yon  say  as  to  their  honesty  and  integrity  in  dealing  with  ship- 
pers?—A.  Their  rules  are  very  strict. 

Q.  Upon  what  i>rovocation  can  a  man  lose  his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce?—A.  Anything  derogatory  or  anything  ungentlemanly  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness; violating  the  1  ules. 

(^.  If  a  man  is  a  grain  commisi^ion  man,  and  is  known  to  make  false  bills  of 
ladmg  or  misrepresent  goods  shipped  to  him?— A.  Yes:  anything  of  that  kind  is 
Htibject  to  criticism,  and  generally  an  examination  is  had,  and  then  it  is  taken 
before  the  whole  board. 

C^.  You  are  acciuainted  with  the  other  elevator  companies,  I  presume.  Do  they 
expel  meml)ers  for  unfair  practici  s? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  deceive  shippers  in  regard  to  the 
grading  of  grain  and  the  inspection  of  grain,  that  would  be  sufficient  cause  for 
expulsion  from  the  chaml)er.^— A.  Yes.  I  might  say  in  connection  with  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  that  mill  men  and  commission  men — in  fact,  business  men  of 
whatever  nature— if  they  want  to  bei  ome  members,  are  admitted  by  applying  and 
going  through  the  form  of  balloting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Far(^uhar.)  Is  it  an  open  chamber  of  commerce,  where  merchants 
as  well  as  grain  men  and  millers  are  initiated?  Are  the  business  men  proper  of 
the  city  members  of  it? — A.  Some  of  them;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  the  membership  of  the  elevator  companies— the 
men  who  compose  them  are,  I  presume,  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
are  they? — A.  Yes.    In  order  to  do  any  business  there  they  have  to  be. 

Q.  You  were  ac(]uainted  during  your  residence  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
with  the  other  elevator  companies?  —A.  Yes;  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  aware  of  any  combination  as  to  the  fixing  of  prices 
between  these  elevator  companies  had  there  been  such  a  combination  or  trust? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  been  pretty  close  to  them  and  never  saw  anything  of  it. 
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Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  the  accoBation  made  by  farmers  of  the  Northwest  that 
there  is  an  elevator  trust?— A.  1  have. 

Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  that?— A.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of 
it.  I  do  not  think  there  i^any  trnst  so  far  as  the  elevator  men  are  concerned. 
You  wonld  not  think  there  was  when  yon  see  them  go  for  each  other  and  cnt 
prices. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  is  a  rivalry,  then,  in  a  certain  sense,  between  the  companies?— 
A.  Yes.    Although  the  card  may  fix  nyojx  a  certain  price,  we  break  it  occasionally. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  competition  consist?  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  brought 
out  as  fully  as  it  might  be. — A.  For  instance,  if  we  have  men  doing  something  or 
other  and  getting  more  than  their  share  of  the  wheat,  our  instructions  are  to  get 
our  share  of  it. 

Q.  Is  not  that  instruction  frequently  sent  oat?— A.  It  is  done  very  often,  and 
sometimes  the  market  will  be  disturbed  for  a  month  or  so,  and  we  will  pay  a  cent 
to  3  c^nts  more  than  we  are  authorized  to  pay  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Do  some  elevator  cjmpanies  take  great  chances  in  regard  to  the  grading  of 
grain  in  order  to  get  the  grain?— A.  There  is  no  elevator  company  that  can  buy 
wheat  in  the  country  and  keep  its  grade  up  and  give  inspection  on  the  grain  as  it 
is  bougbt 

Q.  The  purchaser  can  not  keep  it  up  with  the  grade  at  which  he  buys  it?  Explain 
that  in  detail. — A.  In  other  words,  we  can  not  buy  as  close  in  the  country  as  we 
have  to  sell.    When  we  go  to  ship  the  grain  we  do  not  get  the  grade  we  buy  it  for. 

Q.  Is  that  quite  the  universal  custom?— A.  It  has  been  so  for  several  years,  but 
not  always  to  the  same  extent.  Sometimes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  the  char- 
acter of  which  it  is  pretty  hard  to  decide.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  shall 
go  as  No.  1  or  No.  2,  and  wey  will  take  the  chances  on  No.  2,  when  in  Minneapolis 
the  wheat  will  not  grade. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  will  take  the  chances  and  grade  No.  3  wheat  as  No.  2?— A. 
Yes:  and  sometimes  they  grade  No.  2  as  No.  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  do  that  always  with  this  fact  in  view— that  the 
final  grading  is  the  Minneapolis  grade?— A.  We  do  not  always  pay  attention  to 
the  Minneapolis  grade.  With  the  facilities  in  Minneapolis,  with  terminal  eleva- 
tors, they  can  iixlt  a  little  better  when  they  get  it  down  there.  You  see,  we  buy 
the  wheat  in  the  dirt;  it  comes  risht  from  the  machine,  and  there  is  a  dockage  of 
whatever  in  the  judgment  of  the  diff Brent  buvers  is  proper,  and  the  dirt  is  docked 
out.  Some  buyers,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  wheat,  will  not  charge  as  much 
dockage  as  there  is,  really,  in  it;  and  there  are  different  ways  in  which  to  create 
this  feeling  between  buyers  and  disturb  matters. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  criticism  is  often  made  that  there  is  a  combination 
between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  elevator  companies,  and  that  there  is  favor- 
itism shown  to  the  elevator  companies  as  against  the  individual  shippers  and  the 
farmers*  elevators.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?— A.  No;  i  do  not  know 
anything  about  that  at  all.  When  the  wheat  is  coming  in  lively  the  railroad 
companies  are  anxious  to  keep  their  rolling  stock  put  of  the  way  and  not  get  a 
blockade;  and  sometimes  an  elevator  that  can  load  the  cars  right  up  quick  and 
start  it  off  may  get  something  of  that  kind,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  is  a  matter  of  accommodation  by  the  railroad 
company?— A.  You  take  a  farmer  that  wants  to  load  his  own  wheat,  for  instance, 
and  wants  to  be  2  days  about  it  when  you  can  load  a  car  in  20  minutes,  that  cir- 
cnmstance,  of  course,  would  come  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Have  the  railroad  companies,  in  your  opinion,  accorded 
the  usual  favors  to  farmers  who  want  to  ship  their  own  wheat?— A.  The  **  ele- 
vator" men  have  kicked  about  the  way  the  railroad  companies  use  them.  There 
is  "  kicking'  both  ways,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  wonld  you  say  as  to  the  farmers  coming  out  better  by  shipping  the 
grain  themselves?— A.  That  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  wheat;  the  farmer  that 
shipe  his  wheat  when  out  of  condition  gets  left.  Theie  is  wheat  going  into  Min- 
neapolis that  the  elevator  men  do  not  want  to  buy,  but  we  are  forced  to  buy  it. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  work  and  time  to  get  it  so  that  it  will  lie  still  in  the  bin- 
keep  from  neating.    We  have  to  handle  it  over  a  ^ood  many  times. 

3.  Have  not  the  elevator  systems  means  for  drying  wheat? — A.  Some  have. 
.  They  are  fixed  so  they  can  buy  the  damp  wheat?— A.  Yes;  they  can  buy  it, 
but  they  would  rather  somebody  else  should  buy  it;  they  let  the  other  fellow  take 
it  as  a  rule.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wheat  in  Minneapolis  that  is  not  sold  on 
grade,  but  by  sample.  There  is  wheat  just  off  No.  1 ,  but  when  the  grade  is  estab- 
lished there  they  turn  it  over  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  They  have  sold  the  wheat 
to  some  milling  concern,  perhaps,  and  it  goes  directly  into  the  mill  if  the  mill  has 
capacity,  and  If  not  it  is  put  into  the  elevator.    That  wheat  is  sold  by  samp  le,  and 
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sometimeB  it  will  bring  within  a  ftraction  as  mnch  as  thongh  it  nassed  the  KndeL 
It  is  80  with  the  lower  grades  of  wheat.  There  are  elevators  in  Minneapolis  that 
do  nothing  else  bat  bay  this  low  grade  of  wheat  and  handle  it  with  dryers.  The 
reralar  elevator  oompanies  tarn  it  over  to  them;  sell  it  to  them  rather  than  put 
it  in  their  own  hoases. 

Q.  The  farmer  is  safe  only  when  he  knows  that  his  wheat  will  pass  inspectioii?^ 
A.  Yes;  when  it  is  good  Mo.  2  or  No.  1  and  perfect^  dry.  In  the  early  days  of 
shipping  we  used  to  ship  aboat  500  bosheis  in  a  car.  Twenty-fonr  thouaand 
pounds  was  abont  the  weight;  now  we  pat  in  bOO  and  900  boshels  of  wheat.  A 
cent  or  2  cents  difference  each  on  a  thoasand  bashels  of  wheat,  yoa  see  what  that 
means,  and  the  farmer  gets  that  in  case  he  ships  it.  That  wonld  be  $10  a  car. 
The  money  in  the  elevator  bnsinees  is  not  all  made  in  baying  wheat  in  the  ooantry. 

Q.  Where,  in  yonr  jadgment,  is  it  made,  then?— A.  For  instance.  May  wheat  is 
3  cents  above  the  present  market.  The  elevator  men  bay  the  wheat  and  sell  it 
for  May  and  get  wnat  we  call  the  clearing  charges.  They  have  the  hooae  room, 
storage,  and  can  carry  it,  and  that  difference  between  the  price  of  cash  wheat  and 
fntare  wheat  makes  a  littleprofit  over  and  above  the  interest  on  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  they  sell  wheat  in  advance  they  sell  sabject  to 
elevator  charges,  do  they?— A.  They  will  tnm  aroond  and  sell  so  mach  May 
wheat  It  is  not  the  actual  wheat.  They  sell  that  May  wheat  and  when  the  time 
comes  around  they  sell  the  cash  wheat  to  the  other  parties. 

Q.  They  have  to  pay  the  earring  charge  on  it  just  the  same  as  if  it  was  the 
same  wheat?— A.  On,  if  it  is  their  own  house,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  How  does  the  present  method  of  marketing  grain  com- 
pare with  the  old  custom  of  25  or  30  or  40  years  ago?— A.  It  is  not  changed  par- 
ticularly. 

<^.  Except  that  now  the  ele%ator  companies  have  their  agents  in  the  field? — A. 
When  I  was  first  in  the  wheat  business  Milwaukee  was  our  market;  we  shipped 
to  the  commission  houses  in  Milwaukee.  Afterwards,  for  wheat  from  the  South 
and  Southwest,  Chicago  was  the  market  and  Minneapolis  was  our  market.  Of 
late  years  Minneapolis  has  become  our  market,  whereas  years  ago  it  w^it  to  Mil- 
waukee, that  being  the  principal  market  for  tlie  West. 

C^.  Was  it  not  a  custom  25  or  30  years  ago  for  country  buyers  to  buy  up  grain 
and  ship  it  on  their  own  responsibility  to  elevator  companies?— A.  A  good  many 
of  them  did.  They  would  put  up  cheap  hoases  along  the  track ,  and  the  merchants 
themselves  would  buy  the  wheat  and  snip  it.  The  country  people  did  not  do  very 
much  of  that  business.  / 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  something  abont  the  system  of  handling  grain  then. — 
A.  It  was  done  by  sample.  Now  they  take  about  57  pounds  No.  1,  5b  pounds  Na 
1,  and  so  on  down.  In  the  country  we  buy  by  sample.  A  man  that  is  handling 
wheat  all  the  time  can  pick  it  up  in  his  hands  and  tell,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  test  whatever. 

Q.  But  complaint  is  sometimes  made  under  the  modem  system.— A.  Yes;  they 
will  test  the  grain  for  any  farmer  that  wants  his  grain  tested;  bat  it  is  very  seldom 
a  farmer  will  ask  to  have  the  wheat  tested. 

Q.  I  have  heard  of  some  cases  where  parties  would  have  wheat  graded  No.  8, 
for  instance,  and  would  haul  it  to  another  town  and  have  it  tested,  and  it  would 
go  a  grade  higher,  and  they  would  get  considerably  more  for  it.— A.  I  think  they 
did  not  do  it  by  test,  but  by  judgment. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  elevator  company? — 
A.  Yes.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  in  the  elevator  business  at  present,  but  I  have  been 
when  the  elevator  companies  have  come  into  contact  with  mills  that  have  elevators 
of  their  own  alongside  those  of  the  grain  men.  The  Watertown  mill  and  others 
have  elevators  right  alon^ide  the  elevator  men  baying  for  the  Minneapolis 
market.  They  are  country  millers  who  did  not  get  enough  at  their  own  station, 
where  the  mill  is. 

Q.  What  about  the  mixing  of  grain  at  terminal  jioints?  Do  elevator  companies 
get  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  in  this  way? — A.  They  help  their  grain  by  han- 
dling it. 

Q.  The  charge  is  sometimes  made  that  they  take  1  oar  of  No.  1  and  mix  it  with  3 
or  4  cars  of  No.  3  and  make  good  No.  2  wheat.  Do  you  know  of  that  being  done? — 
A.  They  do  to  some  extent,  but  they  do  not  do  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  have  to 
clean  the  shrunken  wheat  out  of  it  to  make  it. 

Q.  It  is  all  cleaned?— A.  Oh,  certainly;  it  all  has  to  be  cleaned,  and  if  there  is 
shrunken  wheat  in  it,  they  have  to  take  out  the  shrunken  wheat  and  dirt 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  mixing  done  in  the  oase  of  home-milling  wheat 
or  export  wheat?— A.  The  wheat  which  the  mills  will  take  without  mixing  they 
will  sell  to  them,  if  they  will  take  it  in  that  way.  It  is  mainly  export  wheat  they 
mix. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  What  can  yon  say  aboat  the  possibility  of  shipping 
^^heat  direct  to  Enrope?— A.  There  have  been  some  schemers  who  thonght  they 
could  ship  the  original  wheat  and  keep  it  separate,  car  for  car,  until  they  got  to 
Liiyerpool;-  but  it  is  impossible. 

.  Why  is  it  impossible?— A.  On  account  of  the  convenience  in  carrying  it 

J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  is  necessary  to  mix  it  on  shipboard?— A.  It  is  mixed 
^  .fore  it  gets  on  the  ship.  It  is  generally  shipped — the  whole  cargo — ^in  bulk,  and 
is  mixed  before  it  starts. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  your  wheat  fixed  at  Minneapolis  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  at  Liverpool? — A.  Not  at  Liverpool. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  Liverpool  fixes  the  price  of  wheat  for  the 
United  States?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  In  other  words,  the  surplus  crop  fixes  the  price  of  the 
wheat  at  home?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  mean  to  say  the  small  surplus  will  fix  the  price  of 
all  the  wheat  in  this  country?  Would  the  small  amount  that  is  shipped  abroad, 
compared  with  what  is  consumed  at  home,  fix  the  price  of  all  our  home  wheat,  do 
you  think?— A.  I  think  that  Liverpool  is  a  large  factor  in  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States.  You  take  the  Argentine  Uepublic  and  India,  and  those  oihw 
wheat- producing  countries,  and  whenever  they  begin  to  throw  their  wheat  into 
Lfiverpool  we  have  to  come  into  contact  with  them. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  get.  say,  5  or  10  cents  a  bushel  reduction  in  freight  rates  from 
your  home  market  to  New  York,  would  yon  not  get  the  advantage  of  that  when 
the  wheat  was  sold  in  Eurone? — A.  As  far  as  we  people  are  concerned,  we  rely 
entirely  upon  Minneai)olis.  Now,  if  Liverpool  advances  you  will  find  it  will  affect 
Chicago  and  either  the  Southern  or  Southwestern  cities,  and  that  affects  Minne- 
apolis to  a  certain  extent;  but  at  the  same  time  Minneapolis  will  be  above  Chicago 
simply  upon  the  local  trade  and  local  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  you  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates 
would  benefit  you  in  the  price  at  Liverpool,  do  you  not?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  As  a  reduction  does  in  all  commodities  shipped  across  the  ocean?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  price  of  freight  must  necessarily  be  taken  from  the  price  of  the  com- 
xncHQities  sold  in  Liverpool?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  At  what  pri(  e  can  a  farmer  afford  to  raise  wheat  in  the 
Northwest,  on  an  average?— A.  He  ought  not  to  get  less  than  half  a  dollar. 

Q.  You  think  he  can  raise  wheat  at  a  profit  selling  at  50  cents  a  bushel?— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  that  depend  on  the  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre?— A.  Of  course  it  does. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Fifty  cents  an  average  right  through?— A.  Yes.  They 
would  not  be  getting  rich  at  that  price,  bat  they  can  live  out  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  that  was  the  average  price  for  the  last  10  years,  it 
would  make  a  living  rate  for  the  farmer,  would  it?— A.  Yes;  it  would  give  him  a 
sniall  margin. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Since  your  retirement  from  the  elevator  business  you 
have  observed  the  condition  of  the  farmers  throughout  our  Northwestern  country, 
have  you  not?— A.  Yes;  and  have  been  advised  to  go  into  diversified  farming. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  what  some  of  your  impressions  of  the  conditions  of  the  farm- 
ing classes  are,  compared  with  their  former  conditions— whether  they  are  better 
tiian  formerly,  and  if  so,  wh^.— A.  I  think  the  farmers  are  feeling  better  and  get- 
ting better  and  doing  better  in  every  way.  I  think  they  are  feeling  better  and  are 
in  better  shape  financially  than  they  were. 

Q.  Why  is  this?— A.  They  farm  a  little  differently,  a  little  better,  and  are  diver- 
sifying, going  into  farming  in  different  directions,  mixing  it  up  a  little  more,  raid- 
ing stock  of  different  kinds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  milling  in  transit  rates  from  your 
place?- A.  We  have  had,  but  being  out  of  it  at  the  present  time,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Minneapolis  is  really  your  point  of  consumption?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  freight  rates  fallen  in  the  last  10  years?— A.  Yes;  and  every  time  the 
railroad  reduces  the  rate  the  reduction  goes  into  the  producers'  hands;  that  is, 
prices  are  better.    The  lower  the  rate,  the  more  the  farmer  gets  for  his  products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  terminal  points  do  the  buyers  that  buy  wheat 
in  your  section  reach? — A.  Minneapolis,  principally.  We  ship  sometimes  to 
Duluth.  outside  of  our  teraiinal.  We  ship  to  Minneapolis,  and  then  without 
unloading  forward  right  on  to  Duluth. 

S.  Have  you  any  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  buyers  up  there?— A.  No. 
.  Then  mainly  your  price  is  set  by  Minneapolis  people,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  the  case  of  a  small  visible  supply  of  grain  up  in  that  section,  is  there  any 
competition  at  all  that  comes  from  Dnluth  buyers  and  others  that  want  to  make 
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foreign  cargoes'— A.  No.  If  the  Dnlnth  market  is  better  than  the  Mbmeapolis 
market,  as  far  as  onr  line  is  concerned,  the  wheat  goes  to  Minneapolis,  and  some 
cars  follow  right  on  to  Dnlnth.  It  saves  their  coming  down  here;  the  head  of  the 
finnq  at  Minneapolis  will  order  it  np  to  Dnlnth;  they  can  make  a  deal  with  the 
Dnlnth  people  any  time. 

^.  So  yonr  farmers  do  not  get  any  advantage  in  the  competition  of  terminal 
points  competing  for  this  grain?— A.  Well,  we  have  the  Great  Northern  road, 
local  buyers  on  Mr.  Hiirs  road,  that  buy  for  the  Dnlnth  market  on  that  line. 
They  very  seldom  send  to  Minneapolis,  bnt  sepd  to  Dnlnth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  yon  feel  the  benefit  of  that  competition  unless 
it  remained  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time— that  is,  with  the  farmers?— A.  No: 
that  varies.  If  they  want  the  wheat  for  some  purpose  in  Dnlnth,  and  raise  prices, 
wo  let  them  have  it. 

Q,  Bnt  It  goes  thronsrh  Minneajiolis,  and  not  direct  from  the  farmer,  as  a  rule?— 
A.  No:  it  doesn't  go  direct  from  the  farms  unless  the  farmer  will  ship  it  up  to 
Duluth,  which  he  can  do  if  he  has  facilities. 

Q.  Suppose  a  farmer  is  not  financially  able  to  hold  on  to  his  grain;  has  he  equal 
facilities  for  getting  that  grain  to  market?— A.  Yes:  he  can  load  it  right  into  the 
car.  He  has  not  the  facilities,  becaur^e  he  has  to  haul  it  and  handle  it  by  hand.  He 
can  not  do  it  by  machinery,  as  his  elevator  can. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  no  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  farmer  getting  his 
gnun  to  market  by  reason  of  his  being  an  independent  operator  to  that  extent?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  In  that  connection  will  you  state  to  the  commission  something  about  the 
custom  of  sorting  wheat  in  the  elevators,  and  theextent  of  the  practice? — ^A.  Well, 
a  man  puts  in  his  wheat,  and  they  give  him  a  storage  ticket  of  the  cost,  or  he  pays 
him  the  cash. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  something  about  the  storage  charges  of  the  elevators?— A.  There 
is  no  charge  for  the  first  15  da  vs.  Some  buyers  sometimes  will  forget  the  day 
it  is  put  in  and  let  it  run  a  little  longer  than  that,  and  he  will  get  the  storage 
maybe  30  days  for  nothing. 

Q.  Is  there  an  advantage  to  one  person  given  by  that  lapse  of  memory?— A.  I 
presume  so:  sometimes  he  gets  into  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  is  the  better  time  of  the  year  to  sell  wheat?— 
A.  My  opinion  is  that  early  sales  are  the  best;  right  from  the  machine  to  the 
market.  There  are  some  farmers  who  lay  wheat  in,  and  if  they  want  to  carry 
wheat  they  will  turn  around  and  put  in  5,()00  bushels  of  wheat.  I  myself  decime 
to  carry  it  ahead.  Those  who  pursue  that  course  then  have  the  money  to  use: 
there  is  no  shrinkage,  no  loss. 

Q.  You  think  the  good  business  farmer  will  sell  his  grain  when  it  is  ready  for 
market?— A.  Yes.  The  e  is  no  grain  man  on  earth  that  can  tell  the  future  of 
grain,  ab  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  He  is  not  compelled  to  sell  in  the  fall?— A.  No. 

Q.  He  can  store  it?  Tell  al)out  the  storage  charges.— A.  As  I  sav,  it  is  stored  15 
days  free,  but  after  that  1  think  the  storage  charge  accumulates.  It  runs  up  until 
it  accumulates  to  4  cents  a  bushel,  and  there  it  stops.    That  was  the  old  ruie. 

Q.  That  is  about  one-half  a  cent  a  month?— A.  Somewhere  about  half  a  cent  a 
month. 

(By  Mr.  A.L.Harris.)  Suppose  the  farmer  has  his  own  granary  which  is  the 
best  time  to  sell?— A.  I  have  tried  it  both  ways,  and  I  think  I  would  sell  right 
from  the  machine  if  I  could. 

•  ^.  What  effect  does  the  dealing  in  futures  at  option  have  upon  the  present 
prices,  the  spot  price  of  wheat?- A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  very  much  to  do  with  it 
It  is  guesswork  at  the  best.  You  can  think  wheat  is  going  up,  and  turn  around 
and  buv  it,  and  you  will  make  a  mistake;  but  I  do  not  think  the  practice  governs 
the  cash  price. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  affect  the  spot-cash  price?— A.  The  elevators,  as  I  said,  get  a  lot  of 
wheat  on  hand,  and  if  the  future  wheat  is  high,  they,  not  wanting  to  carry  that 
wheat  themselves,  turn  around  and  sell,  to  be  delivered  in  January.  February. 
March,  down  into  May,  and  that  gives  them  a  little  profit;  but  as  a  rule  the  le- 
vators themselves  do  not  carry  any  wheat  for  speoulation.  It  is  simply  to  protect 
them  on  their  purchases. 

Q.  Whac  effect  does  what  is  called  "wind"  wheat  have  on  the  market?— A.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Did  not  the  Lei ter- Armour  deal  have  some  effect  on  the 
price  of  wheat?— A.  It  did.  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  might  have  had.  from  the 
fact  that  our  people  had  been  grading  so  loosely  and  paying  the  farmer  so  liber- 
ally on  his  wheat  that  we  could  not  ship  to  Chicago  and  get  a  grade  on  our  wheat 

<^.  There  was  some  advantage,  howover,  was  there  not,  to  the  farmer? — ^A.  Yes; 
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they  came  np  near  the  margin  and  paid  jast  what  the  wheat  is  worth,  without  any 
profit,  of  course;  but  they  do  not  propose  to  pay  out  any  more  than  that.  But,  as  I 
tell  you,  the  Wsstem  people  were  hampered  on  that  Leiter  deal,  because  we  could 
not  get  the  grain.  It  was  tried,  and  the  inspection  was  so  rigid  in  Chicago  we 
dropped  down,  and  we  could  not  get  in  on  the  deal  that  helped  Mr.  Leiter  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  your  local  elevator  men  money  of  their  own 
to  move  your  wheat  crop?— A.  Yes,  to  a  large  extent;  we  have  to  borrow  some. 

Q.  Do  they  realize  quickly  on  it?— A.  Oh,  yes.  We  get  money  very  reasonably. 
We  do  not  have  to  pay  but  the  current  rates,  generally.  Wheat  receipts  are  the 
best  security  with  money  loaners  and  capitalists.  At  one  time  there  was  any 
amount  of  Montreal  money  in  Minneapolis  for  the  wheat  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  it  now?— A.  There  is  some  there. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Duluth?-— A.  I  presume  it  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  the  oanks  of  Montreal  went  in  there— because  the 
American  banks  did  not  have  the  money?— A.  I  suppose  they  had  more  money 
than  they  could  handle  at  home. 

Q.  But  was  it  not  practically  an  advantage  to  the  farmers  to  get  that  cheap 
money?— A.  I  do  not  know— very  indirectly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  when  the  Canadian  banks  came  in  and  took  up  that  West- 
ern grain  and  moved  it,  was  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  farmers?— A.  Yes;  it 
enabled  the  elevators,  with  the  vast  amount  of  money  that  there  was  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  act,  and  it  helped  to  continue  business.  Nobody  was  out  of  money,  but 
all  always  had  money  to  pay  for  everything,  while  if  money  was  scarce  and  hard 
to  get,  they  might  have  had  to  knock  prices  down  and  to  have  done  something  to 
stop  receipts. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  At  a  cheap  rate  of  interest  the  farmer  can  either  sell 
his  wheat  in  September  or  he  has  got  his  storage  receipt  and  can  hold  out  to 
Jnne? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  could  get  rid  of  his  wheat  some  way,  or  get  either  storage 
certificates  or  something  of  that  kind;  of  course  he  is  not  hampered  altogether. 

Q.  He  would  not  in  that  condition  of  affairs  be  compelled  to  sell  out  his  wheat 
for  immediate  necessities?— A.  No;  because  he  could  store  the  wheat  and  take 
receipts  and  give  them  to  the  bank.  Our  bank  is  very  glad  to  get  these  local  wheat 
checks,  and  they  put  them  in  and  borrow  money  to  carry  the  wheat  themselves. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  i7, 1901. 

TESTIMOirr  or  MR.  S.  H.  JUMPER, 

Postmaster  at  Aberdeen,  S,  Dak, 

The  commission  met  at  10.85  a.  m. ,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
S.  H.  Jumper,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  du.y 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  state  your  full  name  and  address  and  occupa- 
tion?—A.  S.  H.  Jumper,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  My  present  occupation  is  postmaster 
and  farmer. 

I  have  prepared  two  tables,  one  of  them  relating  to  the  prices  that  have  been 
paid  to  farmers  for  their  wheat  for  the  past  8  years,  and  I  have  arranged  the  prices, 
averaging  them  monthly.  This  table  might  be  used  for  North  Dakota,  and  can  be 
used  for  Minnesota  by  raising  the  figures  tor  North  Dakota  2 cents  and  for  Minne- 
sota about  5  cents,  because  the  average  price  in  North  Dakota  is  about  2  cents 
higher  than  the  average  price  in  South  Dakota,  on  account  of  being  a  little  nearer 
the  Minneapolis  market  and  still  nearer  the  Duluth  market,  which  is  usually  about 
I  or  2  cents  higher  than  the  Minneapolis  market. 

Q.  These  are  the  rates  upon  wheat  at  the  initial  point? — A.  At  the  initial  point; 
yes.  The  price  in  Minnesota  paid  to  the  farmers  will  average  about  5  cents  higher 
than  that  paid  in  South  Dakota,  according  lo  this  table,  because  Minjiesota  lies 
very  much  nearer  the  markets  and  freight  is  very  much  less.  Before  presenting 
the  table,  I  might  tell  yousomething  about  how  the  price  is  made  in  the  three  States; 
the  card  price  I  speak  of.  now,  that  is  paid  at  the  different  stations.  After  the 
schedule  between  the  different  stations  is  once  adjusted— and  they  are  adjusted 
according  to  the  difference  in  freight— the  price  atone  station  will  be  lower  or 
higher  than  at  another  station,  according  as  the  freight  is  higher  or  lower. 
After  that  the  prices  are  made  by  an  advance  or  a  reduction,  never  less  than  1 
cent,  although  the  market  at  the  terminal  points  might  advance  or  be  reduced 
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one-half  a  cent.  As  I  nnderstand  it,  there  is  a  committee  of  three  at  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  MinneapoliB  one  who  repreeente  the  chamber  of  commerce — I 
think  he  is  one  who  has  no  direct  dealings  with  bnying  of  wheat;  another  one 
is  appointed  from  the  elevator  m  'n,  and  is  particalarly  interested  in  the  bajFin^ 
of  wheat,  and  the  third  is  appointed  from  tne  commission  men,  and,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  the  commission  men  are  rivals  of  the  elevator  men.  A  little  after  the 
adjonmment  of  the  board  of  trade,  or  whenever  trading  is  over,  at  1.15  p.  in., 
these  three  men  get  together  at  once  in  a  litUe  office  thev  have  in  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  where  they  have  a  clerk,  and  agree  whether  the  price  shall  be  advanced 
or  reduced  throughout  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas.  If  the  price  has  advanced 
on  the  market  that  day  1  cent,  their  clerk  immediately  wires  this  advance  into 
the  country.  The  different  lines  of  elevator  men  do  not  wire  this  to  their  own 
men;  this  clerk  wires  it.  Now,  I  will  illustrate  how  this  is  done  by  telling  yon 
how  it  is  wired  to  our  district.  It  is  wired  to  Aberdeen,  and  Aherdeen  is  the 
center  of  a  district  about  200  miles  east  and  west,  and  125  miles  north  and  sonUi, 
taking  in  a  large  part  of  South  Dakota  and  a  small  part  of  North  Dakota;  and 
this  price  then  goes  to  this  territory  from  Aberdeen,  and  is  sent  by  a  person  there 
that  they  have  employed  at  Aberdeen.  I  think  that  is  an  explanation  of  abont 
the  way  the  price  ih  made. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  party  is  that  represents  the  chamber  of  commerce? — 
A.1J0. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  grain  man  or  not?— A.  I  have  understood  he 
is  not.  Probably  he  is  a  speculator.  There  are  a  mat  many  members  <^  the 
chamber  of  commerce  who  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  elevator  lines  and 
are  not  commission  men. 

Q.  Is  it  a  speculator  in  wind  wheat  that  represents  the  chamber?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  question  arises  how  much  the  wind  wheat  has  to  do  in  regulating  the 
cara  price?— A.  The  card  price  is  always  fixed  by  the  priceon  track  at  the  close  of 
the  market— by  the  wheat  on  track. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHHAN.)  Is  that  fixed  by  the  price  at  which  the  wheat  sells  dur- 
ing the  day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  wind  wheat  should  carry  up  the  price  during  the  dav,  the  wheat 
on  track  would  get  the  benefit  of  it?— A.  Yes;  wind  wheat  has  much  to  do  with 
the  actual  price  of  the  wheat  on  track  and  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers. 

(j.  If,  during  the  day,  the  speculation  should  carry  up  the  price  of  wind  wheat 
on  the  market,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  track  wheat?— A.  I  think  wheat  on 
track  would  advance  jut  the  same. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  advanced/— A.  I  do  think  it  is  advanced  by  the  price 
of  wind  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  wind  wheat  is  future  wheat,  is  it  not?— A. 
Always. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  man  that  represents  the  chamber  of  commerce 
appointed  or  elected? — A.  I  guess  he  is  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  I  do  not  think  this  committee  have  so  very  much  power,  because 
the  grain  men  wish  them  to  keep  the  price  at  just  about  such  a  margin  between 
the  selhng  pnce  and  the  price  they  pay;  that  is,  they  endeavor  to  have  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmers  about  8  cents  plus  the  freight  less  than  the  cash  price  on  track 
in  Minneapolis;  and  I  have  noticed  for  10  years  that  invariably  when  there  is  an 
advance  of  a  cent,  and  sometimes  when  there  is  an  advance  of  naif  a  cent,  if  the 
margin  is  a  little  too  large,  they  will  advance  our  market  a  full  cent.  We  will 
say,  if  there  was  a  reduction  of  a  half  cent  and  the  margin  was  a  little  too  narrow 
the  day  before,  they  will  reduce  it  a  cent. 

i^,  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  has  been  your  observation  in  regard  to  these  mar- 
gins for  a  number  of  years?  Are  they  operating  on  a  smaller  margin  than  for- 
merly?— A.  No;  the  margin  will  varv  from  year  to  year  as  the  grade  of  the  wheat 
is  better.  This  year  the  margin  is  larger  than  usual,  because  the  wheat  is  very 
poor,  and  the  No.  2  wheat  will  mostly  grade  No.  3  when  it  gets  into  the  market 
this  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  that  due  to?— A.  Due  to  getting  wet  after  being 
harvested.    It  was  a  wet  fall,  and  the  wheat  was  badly  damaged. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  true  that  the  wheat  was  spoiled  and  dumped  into 
the  elevators,  so  that  the  elevator  men  do  not  want  to  take  the  chance?— A.  No;  if 
the  crop  is  first-class,  good  wheat,  the  margin  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  is  the  amount  of  that  margin?- A.  It  will  aver- 
age about  3  cents,  and  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  elevator  men  to  keep  the  margin  at 
about  8  cents. 

I  have  prepared  this  table  from  records  that  I  have  in  my  office  at  Aberdeen, 
commencing  with  the  first  of  August,  1893,  and  running  down  by  years.  I  have 
commenced  with  the  first  of  August  because  that  is  the  commencement  of  our 
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crop  aeason.  The  new  wheat  commences  to  move  in  Angnst.  and  if  yon  average 
it  throngh  that  year  yon  have  the  average  of  the  price  of  that  crop.  It  mnfl  into 
part  of  two  years. 

The  price  paid  Angnst.  1S93,  was  39  cents.  September,  1893,  the  average  was  46 
cpnts.  October,  1893,  44  cents.  November,  1893,  43  ceDts.  December,  1893,  44 
cents. 

Jannary,  1894, 44  cents.  Febmary,  1894, 42  cents.  March.  1894, 44  cents.  April, 
1 894,  47  cents.  May,  1894.  45  cents.  Jnne.  1894, 44  cents.  Jnly ,  1894, 42  cents.  I 
wonld  like  right  now  to  add  a  little  something  here  to  my  remarks  I  made  before. 
I  have  prepared  this  table  on  the  price  of  No.  2  Northern,  as  onr  crop  will  aver- 
age abont  No.  2,  taking  the  No.  1  and  the  No.  3  and  the  rejected  and  bringing  them 
together.  It  will  average  abont  No.  2.  The  average  for  the  year  was  43i  cents. 
Th^  average  for  6  months,  that  is,  from  Angnst  to  Febmary  1,  as  nearly  all  the 
crop  is  sold  by  that  time,  is  43  cents.  Commencing  with  Angnst  1,  1894:  Angnst, 
40  cents.  September.  1894,  40  cents.  October,  1894,  41  cents.  November,  1894, 44 
cents.    December,  1894, 43  cents. 

/^^.— Jannary,  1895, 43  cents.  Febmary,  1895, 42  cents.  March,  1895,  44  cents. 
April,  1895.  44  cents.  May,  1895,  56  cents.  Jnne,  1895,  61  cents.  Jnly,  1895,  56 
cents.  The  total  average  for  the  year  is  46  cents  and  for  the  first  6  mouths,  42 
cents.    The  principal  part  of  the  crop,  of  coarse,  is  sold  in  the  first  6  months. 

JS95-0f!.— Angnst,  1895,  46  cents.  September,  1895,  38  cents.  October,  1895,  40 
cents.  November,  1895,  38  cents.  December,  1895,  39  cents.  January,  1896,  40 
cents.  February,  1896, 46  cents.  March,  1896, 45  cents.  April.  1896, 46  cents.  May, 
1896, 44  cents.  June,  1896, 45  cents.  Jnly,  1896, 40  cents;  making  the  average  for 
the  year  42^  cents  and  for  the  first  6  months  40  cents. 

lS96-!f7.—AngnRt,  1896,  39  cents.  September,  1896.  43  cents.  October,  1896,  51 
cents.  November,  1896,  62  cents.  December,  1896,  63  cents.  January,  1897,  61 
cents.  February,  1897, 57  cents.  March,  1897, 56 cents.  April,  1897, 55 cents.  May, 
1897,57  cents.  Jnne,  1897.55  cents.  Jnly,  1897, 59  cents;  making  an  average  for 
the  year  of  55  cents  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  53  cents. 

JSy7-98,— Angnst,  1897,  73  cents,  September,  1897,  72  cents.  October,  1897,73 
cents,  November,  1897,  72  cents.  December,  1897.  76  cents.  January,  1898,  76 
cents.  Febmary,  1898, 8)  cents.  March,  1898, 79  cents.  April,  1898, 88  cents.  May, 
1H98,  $1.21.  June,  1898. 86  cents.  July,  1898, 70  cents:  making  the  average  for  the 
year  80^  cents  and  for  the  first  6  months  74  cents. 

189S-99,'-Anscnat,  1898,  55  cents.  September,  1898,  47  cents.  October,  1898,48 
cents.  November,  1898,  48  cents.  December,  1898,  49  cents.  January,  1899,  55 
cents.  Febmary,  1899,55 cents.  March,  1899, 53 cents.  April,  1899, 55 cents.  May, 
1899, 56  cents.  June,  1899, 58  cents.  July,  1899, 54  cents.  Average  for  the  year  53 
cents  and  for  the  first  6  months  50  cents. 

1898-1900,^Angnat,  1899, 54  cents.  September,  1899. 53  cents.  October,  1899, 58 
cents.  November,  1899,  49  cents.  December,  1899,  48  cents.  January,  1900,  49 
cents.  February,  1900,  SOcents.  March,  1900, 50  cents.  April,  1900. 51  cents.  May, 
1900, 51  cent.«<.  Jnne,  1900, 60  cents.  July,  1900, 62  cents;  making  the  average  for 
the  year  52^  cents  and  for  the  first  6  months  61  cents. 

190(K'-Angn3t  1900,  59  cents.  September.  1900,  52  cents.  October,  1900,  59 
cents.  November,  1900,  57  cents.  December,  1900,  53  cents;  making  an  average 
for  the  5  months  of  58  cents. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Now  read  the  yearly  averages  right  through  from  1893.— 
A.  The  crop  of  1893  was  sold  for  43i  cents;  of  1894,  for  46  cents;  of  1895,  for  42^ 
cents;  of  18 J6,  for  55  cents:  of  1897,  for  80i  cents;  of  1898,  for  53  cents;  of  1899,  for 
52^  cents,  and  of  1900,  for  58  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  How  do  those  prices  compare  with  the  futures  or 
speculative  prices  on  the  wheat  exchange  or  chamber  of  commerce?— A.  The  price 
or  wheat  on  track  in  Minneapolis  is  usually  from  1  to  3  cents  less  than  the  distant 
future.  At  the  present  time  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  track  is  1^  cents  less  than 
the  May  price  in  Minneapolis.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  good  market,  what 
you  call  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  the  cash  price  in  Minneapolis  will  be  higher  at  this 
time  of  the  year  than  the  May  price. 

C).  The  reason  why  I  asked  the  question  was  to  see  whether  the  speculative 
price  in  any  way  benefited  the  farmer  by  indirectly  raising  the  price  paid  for 
track  wheat.  A.  The  cash  price  on  track  keeps  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
lutures  during  the  season. 

Q,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  material  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  production 
of  this  wheat?— A.  Yes.  The  second  table  that  I  have  prepared,  and  it  is  from 
actual  records  that  I  have  in  my  ofiBce.  relates  to  the  cost  per  acre  to  raise  wheat 
and  market  the  same;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  these  prices  will  vary  quite  a  little 
and  they  will  be  quite  a  little  less  than  the  prices  given  by  Mr.  Moran,of  Minne- 
sota, as  we  base  our  prices  on  wheat  headed  and  put  in  the  stack,  while  he  based 
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his  prices  on  wheat  cut  by  the  binder,  then  shocked,  and  then  stacked,  and  thrashed 
from  the  stack,  which  is  quite  a  little  more  expensive,  possibly  $1.25  an  acre  more. 
Then  in  his  average  he  has  figured  interest  on  the  value  of  the  farm,  which  I  have 
not.  I  have  made  mine  up  commencing  with  the  preparing  of  the  ground  and 
ending  with  the  wheat  at  the  elevator,  figuring  norhmg  for  interest  on  the  value 
of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle  )  Allowing  the  ordinary  cost  of  help?-— A.  Ordinary  good 
wages:  such  wa^s^es  as  I  actually  paid  during  thow  years  and  the  average  that 
was  paid.  In  1898  the  average  cost  of  wheat  production  was  $-3.45  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  was  8  5  bushels.  The  amoant  par  bushel  the  crop  sold  for — 
that  is,  the  averai^e.  according  to  the  table— was  4  <  cents.  The  value  of  the  wheat 
per  acre  was,  therefore,  $3.66.  The  profit  was  21  cents  that  year  per  acre.  The 
total  production  in  bushels  was  2 1.520.000.  The  value  in  dollars  was  $8,823,600. 
The  margin  taken  by  elevators  buying  wheat,  with  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  as  the 
ii.arket,  waK  8.2  cents     Th  it  is  the  m  irgin  lesH  the  freight. 

/AV;^.— The  cost  of  production  was  |J  2.i.  The  ave  age  yield  per  acre  was  6.6 
bushels.  The  amount  per  bushel  the  crop  so  d  for  was  42  cents.  The  value  of  the 
wheat  per  acre  was  $'3.76.  A  loss  of  4  J  cents.  The  total  production  that  year 
was  15,030,000  bushels.  Value  in  dollars,  $6,690,600.  The  margin  taken  by  the 
elevators  was  3.4  cents.  The  crop  was  very  poor  that  year,  and  that  accounts  for 
the  large  margin  that  the  elevators  took. 

/^.v.7.— Cost  per  acre,  §.3.80.  Average  yield  per  acre,  12  bushels.  Sold  for  40 
cents.  Value  of  wheat  per  acre,  $4.ho.  Profit  of  $1  per  acre.  Total  production 
in  bushels.  29.260,000.  Value  in  dollars.  $11,704,000.  Mar>dn  taken  by  elevators, 
8  cents. 

i,v.%'.— C?o8t  per  acre,  $3.90.    Average  yield  per  acre,  11.2  bushels.    Price  the 

wheat  sold  for,  53  cents.    Value  of  wheat  per  acre,  $:i.98.    Profit  of  $2.03.    The 

crop  was  27.580,000  bushels.    Value  in  dollars,  $14,617,000.    Margin  taken  by  the 

elevators,  3.3  cents.    That  was  a  very  good  crop.    The  amount  taken  by  the  ele- 

.  vators  will  average  more  than  the  yerir  before. 

/.y.V7.— Cost  per  acre,  $3.95.  Average  yield  per  acre,  8  bushels.  Sold  for  74 
cents.  Value  of  the  wheat  per  acre,  $5.92.  A  profit  of  $1.97.  Total  production, 
21,440,000  bushels.  Value  in  dollars,  $15,865,000.  Margin  taken  by  elevators,  8 
cents. 

1898,— Coat  per  acre,  $4.25.  Average  yield  per  acre,  12.4  bushels.  Amount  per 
bushel  sold  for,  50  cents.  Value  per  acre,  $6.20.  Profit  of  $1.95.  Total  produc- 
tion in  bushels,  42,040,000.  Value  in  dollars,  $21,020,000.  Margin  taken  by  ele- 
vators, 3.1  cents. 

y<v.^A'^.— Cost  per  acre,  $3.90.  Average  yield  per  acre,  10.7  bushels.  Sold  for  51 
cents.  Value  per  acre,  $5.45.  Profit,  $1.45.  Total  production,  87,720,000.  Value 
in  dollars,  $19,241,000.    Three  cents  margin  taken  by  the  elevators. 

ir>r>a— Cost  per  acre,  $3.70.  Average  yield  per  acre,  6.9  bushels.  Sold  for  58 
cents.  Val ue  per  acre,  $4.  Profit,  30  cents.  Total  production,  20,140,000  bushels. 
Value  in  dollars,  $11,681,000.    Margin  taken  by  elevators,  8.4  cents. 

The  average  cost  of  production  was  $^^.77.  Average  yield  per  acre,  9.5  bushels. 
Average  amount  per  bushel  crop  sold  for,  52  cents.  Average  value  of  wheat  per 
acre,  $4 .84 .  Average  profit  for  eight  years,  $1. 05.  Average  production  in  bushels, 
20,830,000. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle. )  On  160  acres  what  is  the  average  amount  raised  by  the 
farmers  through  our  section  of  the  country? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  1,2KX) 
or  1,250  bushels  through  our  section. 

Q.  About  $275  clear  profit  on  the  wheat,  allowing  good  wages  for  hands,  and 
teams?— A.  Yes;  these  are  figured  on  good  wages,  what  yon  would  have  to  pay  in 
our  section.  The  princii)al  difference  in  these  amounts  is  in  the  yield  per  acre. 
Of  course,  12  bushels  would  cost  more  for  threshing,  but,  on  the  average,  the  cost 
of  putting  it  in  and  harvesting  it  is  about  the  same.  The  prices  are  a  little  more 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  because  wages  were  higher. 

Q.  You  have  allowed  nothing  for  the  wear  and  tear  for  machinery?— A.  No:  I 
have  allowed  16  cents  for  taxes.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  allowed,  except  jost 
what  yon  have  to  pay  out. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  condition  of  the  farmer  who 
actually  grows  his  wheat.  This  repret^ents  in  the  annual  wheat  crop  alone  a  profit 
of  $250  a  year  clear  of  all  expenses,  not  allowing  anything  for  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  loss  of  horseflesh,  and  interest  upon  his'  land,  oi  anything  of  that 
kind.  Have  you  made  allowance  for  the  help  rendered  him  by  his  family? — A.  Oh, 
no.  It  is  giving  good  wages  for  working  the  farm  and  putting  in  the  crop;  just 
what  you  would  pay  if  you  were  hiring  it  done, 

Q.  Exactly.  What  besides  the  wheat  crop  does  the  farmer  raise?— A.  He  raises 
oato  and  barley  for  his  own  use.  and  corn  to  sell.    In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
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they  raise  a  great  deal  of  com  to  sell,  and  they  have  poultry  and  cows  and  raise 
some  few  cattle;  hat  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  little  farmer  who  lives  on  a  small 
wheat  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  notice  any  tendency  to  a  diversification  of 
croi>s?— A.  Yes;  there  has  been  much  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  Growing  more  and  mc  re  so?— A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  but  what  they  are  grow- 
ing just  as  much  wheat,  but  they  «re  getting  more  cattle  and  growing  more  com. 

Q.  (By  {Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  more  wheat  a  man  grows 
the  poorer  he  gets,  as  is  testified  by  two  or  three  witnesses?— A.  No,  no.  I  can 
cite  many  farmers  in  Brown  County,  who  have  attended  strictly  to  their  farm  and 
are  what  we  call  thrifty  men,  who  have  added  to  their  farms  more  land,  and  have 
done  it  by  raising  wheat;  but  these  men  that  I  speak  of  have  grown  a  great  deal 
more  wheat  than  the  average.  They  are  the  ones  who  do  ^ood  farming  and  raise 
large  crops,  while  the  average  is  brought  down  by  the  shiftless  farmer. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  throughout  your  section  who 
almost  every  year  produce  20  bushels  to  the  acre?— A.  Yes;  or  at  least  this  average. 

J.  And  some  of  them  get  as  high  as  even  25  or  35  bushels?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  do  you  mean  oy  shiftless  farming?— A.  The  shiftless  farmer  is  one  who 
put  in  his  crop  on  the  stubble,  without  even  pulverizing  it,  and  not  plowing  it 
once  in  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Simply  dragging  it  in?— A.  Drag^ng  it  in  or  scratching  it  in  on  the  old  stub- 
ble. Then  the  field  will  grow  up  partly  to  weeds,  and  in  the  fall  he  will  perhaps 
harvest  half  of  the  acreage,  and  perhaps  not  any  of  it.  That  kind  of  farming  is 
what  cuts  down  the  average. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  fanning  in  the  Dakotas  is  carried  on  in  that  man- 
ner?—A.  Ten  years  ago  20  or  30  per  cent,  but  those  farmers  have  gone  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  more  thrifty 
class?— A.  Yes;  and  there  is  less  of  it  every  year.  In  fact,  those  same  persons  are 
farming  better  every  year;  they  have  more  experience. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  kind  of  farming  still  has  a  very  material  effect  in 
depreciating  the  average?— A.  Yes;  and  another  thing  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  reducing  the  average  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is  own^  by  mortgage 
companies,  and  this  is  rented  on  shares,  and  the  man  who  puts  in  a  crop  on 
another  man*s  land  never  does  it  half  as  well  as  on  his  own  land. 

VJ.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  Fay  *'  owned  by  mortgrge  companies."  How  does 
the  land  get  into  their  possession?— A.  By  foreclosure  of  mortgages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  the  original  farmers  have  become  tenant 
farmers  by  that  process?— A.  Many  of  them. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Are  these  native  Americans— these  shiftless  and  thrift- 
less farmers?— A.  As  many  Americans  as  foreigners. 

Q.  Were  they  raised  as  farmers?— A.  No;  they  are  men  who  have  come  in  from 
other  States  and  taken  up  the  farm  land;  some  of  them  never  were  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle).  Used  to  be  designated  by  the  term '*  stiff- hat ''farmers?— 
A.  Yes;  or  **  sidewalk  "farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  large  a  proportion  of  this  land  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  mortgage  companies? — A.  I  should  think  a  third  of  the  land  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Q.  Will  that  estimate  apply  generally  to  South  Dakota,  or  only  to  your  immedi- 
ate section?— A.  It  will  apply  to  the  north  half  of  South  Dakota. 

Q.  la  one-sixth  of  the  land  of  South  Dakota  owned  by  mortgage  companies? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  might  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  and  state  how  a 
man  settling  first  on  his  claim  mortgaged  it  and  then  abandoned  it.— A.  I  will  illus- 
trate by  saying  that  a  good  many  farmers  who  had  filed  on  a  qaarter  section  of 
land  and  then  possibly  had  taken  up  a  preemption,  and  of  course  got  the  title  to  this 
from  the  Government,  undertook  to  extend  their  farms  and  purchased  o:  her  lands 
by  gi'ving  a  mortgage  on  all  they  had,  and  during  the  time  of  the  droughts  and  the 
low  prices  of  wheat  they  had  to  lose  some  of  their  farms  and  so  let  one  or  two  of 
them  go  on  the  mortgage.    A  good  many  of  them  still  rent  these  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  is  there  any  opportunity  for  a  person  to  purchase 
from  these  mortgage  companies?— A.  Yes;  they  are  all  on  the  market.  They  are 
all  listed  with  r^  estate  men  in  Aberdeen  and  other  towns  and  for  sale  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  are  being  purchased  sometimes,  and  quite  often,  by  those  who  lost 
them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  section  of  the  country  at  large  represented  by  these 
mortgage  companies?— A.  I  think  they  are  largely  in  New  England.  New  York. 
and  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  companies  to  hold  these 
lands?— A,  No;  they  are  all  for  sale. 
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S.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Is  it  not  trae.  also,  that  a  great  many  settlen  oome  in 
prove  np  on  land,  make  a  mortgage  to  help  prove  np,  and  then  desert  the 
conntry?— A.  Yes;  they  get  as  large  a  mortgage  as  possible  and  immediately  desert 
and  leave  the  land. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Did  not  a  great  many  preempt  and  prove  up  so  as  to 
make  a  mortgage  and  get  as  mnch  as  they  could  oat  of  the  preemption? — ^A.  Yes. 
What  is  the  proportion,  shonld  yon  say?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  oonld  goeas. 
Was  not  the  practice  qaite  nniversal  a  few  years  ago?— A.  It  was,  from  1883 
.  1886,  the  time  of  the  early  settling  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Many  yoong 
men  and  many  young  ladies,  not  of  coarse  under  age,  came  there  and  lived  the  6 
months,  or  pretendeof  to  live  on  the  claims,  and  got  mortgages  on  them,  and  left 
and  never  came  back.    They  never  intended  to  live  on  them  or  own  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  the  Lombard  Investment  Companv  have  any 
investments  in  your  country ?— A.  The  Lombard  Company  had  milhons  theiB  in 
theeiffhties. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb. )  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  in  the  earlier  days  the  farmers 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  their  soil  and  therefore  frequently  made  a  failure? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  have  learned  by  experience  and  understand  the  soil  a  good  deal  better. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhak.  )  Is  there  an  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  farmer, 
an  enlargement  of  his  property,  and  increased  satisfaction  with  farming? — ^A.  The 
condition  of  the  farmer  has  advanced  every  year  for  4  or  5  or,  I  might  say,  6  years, 
and  is  advancing  now.    The  condit  on  of  the  farmer  is  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  true  that  10  years  ago  it  was  quite  the  custom 
for  the  farmer  to  put  all  his  eggs  into  one  basl.et,  so  to  speak?— A.  Yes. 

(D.  And  devote  all  his  time  simply  to  grain  raising?— A.  Yes;  and.  1  might  say,  3 
or  6  years  ago  man^  farmers  packed  up  bag  and  baggage,  as  you  might  say,  and 
went  into  the  Province  of  Winnipeg  and  the  northwestern  (,'anadian  possessioos; 
but  I  think  nearlv  all  of  them  have  come  back  again;  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
countrv,  and  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain  where  they  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  grain-inspection  laws  of 
^our  State?— A.  We  have  no  inspec-tion  laws  in  South  Dakota.  The  grain  is 
inspected  according  to  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  and  that  State  has  an  inspection 
board.    The  chief  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Q.  How  do  these  laws  protect  the  farmers?— A.  Well,  the  grading  of  No.  1 
wheat  is  according  to  its  weight  and  the  amount  of  hard  wheat. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  might  specify  now  about  No.  2  and  No.  8— the  manner  in  which 
the  grain  is  separated  into  those  grades.— A.  No.  1  must  weigh  57  pounds  to  the 
bushel  and  contain  a  good  portion  of  hard  wheat  in  it.  No.  2  must  weigh  5ti 
pounds— between  50  and  57  pounds.  No.  8  must  weigh  54  pounds.  This  is  spring 
wheat.  We  have  no  winter  wheat.  Then  the  other  gradee  are  according  to 
conditions. 

3.  Who  inspects  the  farmers'  grain  at  the  initial  point?— A.  The  buyer. 
.  How  long  has  this  custom  of  inspection  existed? — A.  Since  I  have  had  any 
record  of  it;  10  or  12  years. 

Q.  The  farmer  is  compelled  to  accept  the  grading  made  by  that  inspection?— A. 
You  might  say  yes. 

Q.  What  recourse  has  he  got  if  he  is  dissatisfied?— A.  He  can  go  to  the  other 
elevators. 

O.  Is  there  a  combine  among  the  e'evatQr8?^A.  No. 

Cj.  You  Kay,  ''the  other  elevators;'  what  are  the  other  elevators,  please?— A.  In 
Brown  County  we  have  operating  12,  what  you  might  call  elevator  companies, 
whose  terminals  and  headquarters  are  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  leading  ones?— A.  Yes.  They  are  the  Empire 
Elevator  Company,  the  George  C.  Bagley  Elevator  Comi^ny,  the  Crown  Elevator 
Company,  the  J.  F.  WhHien  Elevator  Compaoy,  the  Victoria  Elevator  Compsny. 
the  G.  W.  Van  Dusen  Elevator  Company,  the  Marfield  Elevator  Company,  the 
Atlas  Elevator  Company,  etc. 

Q.  Do  these  elevator  companies  operate  throughout  all  this  section  of  the  conn- 
try,  BO  far  as  you  are  aware?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  substantially  cover  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  South 
Dakota?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  these  elevators  have  an  understanding,  and  the  pric)  is  fijied  at  one  ele- 
vator, that  price  governs  for  the  whole  numl)er,  does  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  case  the  farmer  ships  his  own  grain,  who  grades  at  the  terminal  point?— 
A.  The  inspector  at  Minneapolis— the  State  inspector. 

Q,  And  he  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  elevator  people?— A.  No;  he  is 
appointed  by  the  governor. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Explain  thatpoint  more  in  detail;  tell  how  he  inspects.— 
A.  On  the  arrival  of  the  wheat  the  agents  of  the  inspector  go  along  the  train, 
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break  the  seal,  and  open  the  doors,  and  they  have  a  ions  stick  that  has  six  or  eight 
little  tin  boxes  on  it.  or  little  holes  in  the  stick  and  little  tin  covers,  and  they  ran 
this  down  Id  to  the  grain  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  wheat,  and  then  they  tnm  a  little 
knob  and  these  little  boxes  in  the  stick  fill.  They  then  draw  it  np  and  open  the 
little  boxes,  and  by  looking  at  them  they  can  tell  whether  the  shippers  have  pnt  a 
lot  of  bad  wheat  at  the  bottom  or  in  the  middle.  If  the  wheat  looks  all  alike  as  it 
passes  under  their  eye  they  throw  it  into  a  box  or  bag.  Then  they  have  a  weight 
test,  a  little  copper  kettle,  as  it  is  called,  and  they  pat  the  wheat  in  that  and  weigh 
it,  marking  on  the  card  if  it  is  No.  1  or  No.  2.  and  if  it  is  dirty.  Of  coarse  they 
can  tell  that  with  their  eye.  If  it  Is  very  dirty  they  take  a  pound  off  for  dirt;  if 
not  very  dirty,  half  a  pound. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  say  the  State  inspector  makes  the  grade  at  the  ter- 
minal point  in  case  of  shipment  by  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with 
that  ^ade,  what  recourse  has  he?— A.  His  commission  man  can  ciJl  for  a  rein- 
spection.  Then  the  inspectors  go  and  perhaps  take  a  little  more  pains  with  it. 
That  is  final. 

Q.  Are  the  grains  ever  mi:.ed  at  the  terminal  points  in  order  to  raise  the  grade 
of  the  poorest  quality?— A.  I  do  not  know  personally,  bat  I  think  that  is  a  way 
the  elevator  men  have  of  making  their  money,  because  from  personal  observation, 
and  knowing  the  expenses  of  the  elevators  and  of  operating  ODe,  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  make  very  much  money  in  the  actual  baying  of  wheat  at  the  initial 
points. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  thus  mixed  at  the  initial  point  by  the  buyer?— A. 
Not  very  much;  there  is  no  chance  of  mining  at  the  initial  point. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  latitude  is  given  to  the  grader?  Is  It  left  to  his  own  per- 
sonal discretion?— A«  No;  I  do  not  Know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Does  it  not  really  come  down  to  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
employee?— A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Now,  if  he  is  desiring  to  please  his  employer,  would  he  not  racher  side  with 
him  against  the  farmer?— A.  Yes;  I  think  he  would. 

Q.  if  the  elevator  employee  desires  to  please  the  owners  of  the  elevator,  the 
grading  would  be  apt  to  be  in  their  favor  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  original 
seller  of  the  grain,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  it  would  naturally  seem  so;  but  it  is 
not  true— it  may  be  strange— hut  the  buyers  try  to  please  the  farmers,  because 
t  hey  want  to  get  the  most  of  the  wheat.  It  is  invariably  the  case  that  they  try 
to  please  the  farmer,  and  I  have  known  of  buyers  being  discharged  by  the  elevator 
company  because  they  favored  the  farmer  too  much. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  there  to  ask  whether  these  thrifty  farmers,  to 
whom  you  referred  a  while  ago,  acquire  a  reputation  by  reason  of  their  thrift  for 
raising  better  grain  than  the  usual  grain,  or  does  ihat  come  out  in  the  inspection 
as  to  the  grade  of  the  grain?— A.  They  get  a  better  price  at  the  initial  station. 
No  elevator  company  and  no  buyer  is  bound  to  these  prices.  They  invariably  pay 
a  cent  more  and  sometimes  a  cent  and  a  half  more  for  a  ^ood  (j^uality  of  wheat 
than  they  will  perhaps  pay  to  a  man  who  has  a  poorer  quality. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  elevator  combine  in  your  sec- 
tion?—A.  I  know  there  is  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  oonsultatic^n  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  prices  outside  of  this  copsul- 
tation  or  arrangement  that  you  have  referred  to  already  at  Minneapolis?— A.  Only 
that  the  elevator  i)eople  agree  that  they  will  buy  on  about  a  3  cent  margin. 

Q.  What  railroad  systems  operate  through  that  section  of  the  country?— A.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Ciiicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Great 
NortLern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  *'Soo"  Line. 

Q.  Do  these  elevator  companies  operate  over  all  these  lines,  or  does  each  eleva- 
tor company  select  a  different  line  of  transportation?— A.  You  mii2:ht  say  the 
Empire,  the  Bagley,  the  Crown,  the  Whalen,  and  the  Victoria  all  operate  on  the 
Milwaukee  svstem,  With  the  exception  that  the  Bagley  and  the  Empire  operate  on 
the  Soo  Road.  The  Van  Dusen  and  the  Marfield  and  the  Atlas  operate  entirely  on 
the  Northwestern. 

Q.  Is  there  any  farming-out  of  territory  among  these  elevators,  so  far  as  you 
know?— A.  No.  On  the  Milwaukee  system,  at  every  station  there  are  from  3  to 
5  elevators  owned  by  different  companies. 

Q.  Are  the  farmers  compelled  to  patronize  one  or  the  other  of  these  elevator 
companie8?— A.  No;  they  cftn  have  a  car  and  shp  as  they  wish. 

Q.  Do  they  always  get  the  same  consideration  from  the  railroad  company  that 
the  elevator  companies  receive?— A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  you  can  find  a  farmer 
in  Brown  County  who  for  5  or  8  years  has  complained  that  he  could  not  get  a  car 
aa  promptly  as  the  elevator  could. 

Q.  Dp  all  these  companies  pay  the  card  price  that  is  fixed  at  Minneapolis,  to 
which  you  have  already  referred?— A.  Sometimes  they  vary  from  it.    1  know  that 
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at  5  important  stations,  one  of  them  Aberdeen,  dnring  the  whole  of  the  last  year, 
2  cents  above  the  card  price  for  the  entire  crop  was  paid. 

Q.  Was  that  due  to  some  special  reason?— A.  It  was  dne  to  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  around  those  stations  was  very  much  better  than  that  at  other 
stations,  and  they  all  wanted  it. 

Q.  The  farmers  have  independent  elevators  in  some  cases? — A.  At  nearly  every 
station  in  Brown  County  is  an  independent  elevator  or  flat  house  owned  and 
operated  by  independent  buyers. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know«  yon  think  there  is  no  obetruction  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  successful  operation  and  management  of  these  independent  elevators?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  this  price  card  was  sent  from  Minneapolis  to  some  one  person. 
Have  yon  any  objection  to  telling  who  that  person  is  in  your  locality? — ^A.  No;  1 
am  the  person  and  have  been  for  the  last  10  years,  and  I  furnish  the  prices  to  the 
independents  and  the  mills  and  the  line  companies  all  alike.  Nobody  is  prohibited 
from  having  the  price  furnished. 

Q.  When  you  have  received  that  price,  what  is  the  process  of  distributing  the  infor- 
mation?—A.  If  the  advice  1  get  from  Minneapolis  is  to  distribute  the  price  by  wire, 
I  immediately  send  by  teleKiaph  and  telephone  to  the  different  stations  or  eleva- 
tors. These  messages  are  followed  on  the  evening  mails  by  the  card.  Of  course 
the  telegram  is  either  to  reduce  or  to  advance  the  price  1  oent,  or  more,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Q.  Are  there  any  individual  shippers  or  grain  men  independent  of  the  eleva- 
tors?—A.  The  arrangement  is  that  I  shall  send  this  information  to  one  of  the  buy- 
ers at  each  station,  and  that  one  is  agreed  upon  by  ail  the  others  at  the  station. 
That  is  done  to  save  the  expense  of  many  telegrams.  That  buyer  immediately 
notifies  all  the  others. 

Cj.  Outside  of  these  are  there  any  individual  shippers  of  grain  that  are  not  owners 
or  controllers  of  elevators.'— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  their  means  of  obtaining  the  card  price?— A.  They  get  it  in  jnat  the 
same  way.    They  can  obtain  it  by  paying  their  share  of  expense  at  that  station. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  elevator  com- 
panies to  *'bear''  the  price  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year?  Have  yon  seen  any 
evidence  of  that  tendency?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  controlled  at  the  terminal  point,  at  Minneapolis?— A.  1 
think  it  is  controlled  by  this  committee,  and  I  think  that  the  nnderstandini:  of  the 
committee  is  that  the  margin  shall  be  just  about  the  same  the  year  round. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell  the  grain  within  3  or 
4  months  of  the  threshing  time? — A.  A  large  percentage. 

Q.  Sixty  per  cent?— A.  Yes,  I  should  think  po.  Not  more  than  that.  There  are 
a  good  many  farmers  who  do  not  have  facilities  for  storing  it  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, and  they  haul  directly  to  the  elevators. 

Q.  Is  this  speedy  disposal  due  to  the  lack  of  storage  room  or  to  their  pecnniary 
circumstances.— A.  Both. 

Q.  Then  the  card  price,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be  lower  generally  during 
that  3  or  4  months,  would  it  not?— A.  I  presume  it  might  be;  I  think  the  average 
shows  that. 

Q.  Will  you  go,  now,  into  the  privileges  given  to  the  farmers'  elevators  in  yonr 
section?- A.  If  a  number  of  fa  mors  wish  to  erect  an  elevator,  they  apply  to  the 
railroad  company.  They  pay  §5  ground  rent,  jnst  the  same  as  the  line  elevators 
do,  and  they  put  up  their  elevator,  and  to  all  appearances  operate  it  just  the  same 
as  the  line  companies  operate  their  elevators. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  obstruction  placed  in  the  way  of  these  inde- 
pendent companies  by  tho  railroads?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  in  your  State  compelling  lailioads  to  give  these  facilities  to 
the  independent  elevators?- -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  that  law  has  heen  in  existence?— A.  I  think  it 
has  been  6  or  8  years. 

Q.  Was  not  that  law  the  result  of  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
to  give  these  facilities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  fair  to  presume  there  was  at  one  time  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads?— A.  Yes,  ^ 

Q.  If  the  railroads  had  the  disposition  to  favor  thS  line  elevators  as  against  the 
independents,  the  inclination  still  exists  if  the  opportunity  does  not? — A.  Yes;  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  could  be  acccmplished  by  discriminations  and  rebates  on  freights 
as  well  as  by  a  famine  of  cars  and  other  devices  known  to  the  internal  machinery 
of  railroad  management?— A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  that  some  of  the  line 
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ooinpanies  get  rebates,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  ont,  and  I  have  tried 
every  way  poecdble  to  ascertain. 

Q.  Wonla  that  be  likely  to  come  to  your  knowledge,  where  you  simply  seem  to 
be  ah  intermediary?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  likely  to  come  to  you;  yon  are  not  a  grain  raiser  yourself? — 
A.  Yes;  lam. 

Q.  How  do  yon  individually  ship  your  grain?— A.  I  have  shipped  in  cars,  but  I 
nsnally  sell  direct  to  the  elevator. 

Q.  So  that  in  saying  what  you  have  said  you  have  virtually  described  your  own 
personal  experience? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  alleged  combination  between  railway  and 
elevator  companies?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  such  combination. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  ownership  of  stock  in  elevator  compa- 
nies?— A.  I  know  that  15  or  20  years  ago  our  elevators  were  owned  by  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  but  1  do  not  think  during  the  past  10  or  12 
years  they  have  had  any  interest  at  all  in  them. 

Q.  Have  the  owners  of  the  elevator  companies  large  interests  in  railroad  cor- 
XKirations? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  own  a  dollar  in  the  railroad. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  familiarity  with  the  freight  rates  covering  the  period  of  years 
with  which  your  testimony  deals?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  variation,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  There  was  a  reduction 
made,  I  think,  in  1(598.  The  freight  from  Aberdeen  was  then  12  cents  a  bushel, 
and  now  it  is  10  cents— a  2-cent  reduction. 

Q.  How  long  have  these  low  rates  prevailed? — ^A.  I  think  the  rate  of  10  cents  has 
prevailed  since  1898;  that  is,  about  3  years,  nearly.  Before  that  reduction  the  rate 
was  12  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  organization  known  as  the  National  Grain 
Growers'  Association? — A.  I  do  not.  We  have  no  grain  growers'  associations,  no 
alliances,  nor  have  we  any  granges  in  the  north  half  of  South  Dakota.  We  used 
to  have  them,  but  they  have  all  gone  out  of  existence. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  the  eif  ect  of  grain  gambling  on  prices? — 
A.  I  have  always  thought  it  helped  the  price  of  wheat.  I  know  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Leiter  deal,  as  we  call  it,  wheat  ran  along  for  years  in  what  we  may  call  a 
rat.  I  fully  believe  the  Leiter  deal  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  price  of  wheat  up  to 
this  day,  and  that  it  has  not  been  as  low  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  that  corner. 

Q.  You  anticipate  a  question  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that  Armour- Leiter  deal, 
as  to  whether  it  was  beneficial. — A.  It  was  not  so  beneficial  at  that  time,  as  we 
have  but  little  wheat  in  May,  but  I  think  it  has  been  beneficial  ever  since.  I  think 
that  wheat  is  not  as  low  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  that  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  elevators  in  early  days,  when  the  pub< 
lie  elevators  were  owned,  or  partly  owned,  by  officers  of  the  railroads.  Was  there 
any  way  to  get  the  elevators  but  by  the  railroads  taking  hold  and  building  them? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Q..  Would  it  have  paid  anybody  else  to  go  into  the  business  in  any  shape  what- 
ever but  the  railroads  themselves,  and  possibly  the  com|.anies  who  went  into  the 
elevator  business  ultimately  at  the  terminals? — A.  No;  it  would  not.  I  helped  to 
settle  that  country.  The  Milwaukee  Railroad  was  what  we  cal  1  a  pioneer  railroad, 
and  S.  S.  Merrill  was  a  pioneer  president.  I  know  that  he  encouraged  pariies  to 
put  up  elevators  in  advance  of  the  production  of  wheat,  and  that  the  railways 
assisted  in  putting  them  up.  I  know  also  that  some  of  the  officials  of  the  road 
invested  in  them,  but  the  investments  only  lasted  for  a  few  years. 

Q.  And  the  elevators  and  scales  were  really  projected  and  put  in  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves  and  parties  interested  as  big  shippers  on  the  line?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  thin^  as  a  famine  in  cars,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  shipper?— A.  We  have  had  fammes  in  cars  two  or  three  times,  covering  the 
whole  road,  but  I  never  knew  a  time  that  the  independent  shipper  or  farmer  could 
not  get  a  car  just  as  easily  as  the  elevator. 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  accumulating  ^rain  locally  or  a  large  farmer  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  card  scale  in  Aberdeen  and  desires  to  ship  to  Minneapolis  or  Duluth, 
wou^d  you  say  practically,  as  a  shipper,  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  him  to  ship 
the  grain  himself  or  to  take  the  card  scale? — A.  If  he  has  a  good  grade  of  wheat, 
he  will  make  money  in  shipping  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is,  where  he  takes  no  chance  whatever  on  the  rat- 
ing of  the  wheat? — A.  Yes.  Now,  the  principal  complaint  among  our  farmers  is 
that  the  elevators  do  not  pay  what  they  should  pay  for  good  wheat,  and  in  some 
cases— I  might  say  in  many  cases— good,  thrifty  farmers  have  shipped  their  own 
wheat  to  Muineapolis  and  have  made  from  $10  to  $50  and  sometimes  $60  on  a  car 
of  wheat    That  fact  would  be  noised  about  through  our  local  papers,  but  if  you 
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will  investigate  some  of  these  shimnentn  yon  will  find  that  the  shipment  happened 
to  be  made  on  a  rising  market.  Perhaps  during  the  three  days  while  the  car  was 
in  transit  the  market  advanced  2  or  3  cents.  The  shipper,  of  coarse,  also  got  the 
margin  which  the  elevators  take,  and  got  5  or  6  cents  more  than  the  card  price, 
and  if  he  had  a  particularly  good  grade  of  wheat  and  all  of  one  kind  he  would  get 
a  i-ent  higher,  or  possibly  a  cent  and  a  half  more,  because  some  of  them  might 
want  it  for  mixing  purposes.  But  these  instances  are  always  reported  in  the 
papers.  If  somebody  else  nhipped,  or  the  same  uerson,  and  happened  to  strike  a 
falling  market  that  incident  would  not  get  into  tne  papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  i)ercentage  of  your  high-grade  wheat  large 
enough  to  make  a  difference  to  these  independent  shi))pers,  or  aoes  the  aTerage  of 
your  wheat  run  into  the  ordmary  grades':— A.  The  ordinary  grades. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harhis.)  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make?— A.  I 
haa  pre|)ared  some  figures  on  the  cost  of  running  elevators.  Some  of  the  qoes- 
tions.  of  coarse,  have  already  b(  en  asked  and  answered,  but  I  will  give  the  state- 
ment about  as  I  had  intended  to  do. 

Brown  County,  S.  Dak.,  is  36  miles  wide  and  48  miles  long.  The  rail wajr system 
in  Brown  County  and  the  number  of  elevators  at  the  stations  is  just  aoout  the 
same  as  throughout  the  three  States  of  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Minne- 
sota. I  presume  it  is  an  average  for  the  three  States.  There  are  in  this  county 
20  railway  stations  where  wheat  is  bought  and  shipped.  At  these  stations  are  45 
elevators,  having  a  capacity  of  12, 000  to  15,000  bushels  each,  and  Id  flat  bouses 
with  a  capacity  of  8,000  to  5,000  each,  and  there  are  8  flouring  mills  witti  large 
elevators  attached.  At  two  or  three  of  the  stations  are  special  loading  platforms. 
These  phitforms  are  erected  for  the  farmers,  and  to  them  you  drive  up  just  as  you 
drive  to  an  elevator  and  unload  into  the  car.  At  other  stations  they  must  load 
from  the  regular  depot  platform,  or  if  the  ground  is  level  they  drive  right  up  to 
the  side  of  the  grain  door.  Thirty  of  these  houses  are  owned  and  operatea  by 
what  is  called  the  line  comiianies.  and  there  are  12  different  elevator  companies 
operating  in  the  county  having  headiiuarters  at  Minneapolis. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  line  companies? — A.  I  speak  of  a  line  company  as  the 
regular  elevator  companies  who  ha\  e  headtiuartei  s  outside  of  the  State.  We  call 
them  line  companies.  Twenty  of  the  houses  are  owned  and  operated  by  inde- 
pendent parti'  s.  If  the  crop  is  large,  nearly  all  of  these  houses  are  0(  ened;  if  the 
crop  is  only  tnir,  not  so  manv  of  them  are  opened,  and  if  the  crop  is  poor,  as  it  is 
this  year,  only  about  half  of  tne  houses  are  opened.  In  1899  nearl  v  all  were  opened, 
while  in  1900  only  a  little  over  one-half  of  them  were  op.  ned.  Tne  elevators  each 
will  hand  e  in  a  good  season  about  50.000  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  13  months. 
In  talkmg  with  several  of  the  elevator  men  about  this  estimate  I  had  made,  they 
all  said  it  was  too  much;  they  said  that  several  years  ago,  when  there  were  not  so 
many  elevators,  they  would  average  that  much,  but  not  now.  Handling  this 
amount  during  12  mouths,  the  labor  and  expense  attached  to  the  station  will 
amount  to  1  i  cents  a  bushel.  This  is  figuring  the  pay  of  the  man  who  operates 
the  elevator  and  bays  the  wheat,  the  expense  of  elevating,  and  in  a  busy  season 
a  helper  that  he  has  to  have. 

If  an  elevator  company  has  a  line  of  houses  there  should  be  added  to  the  expense 
account  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  office  at  the  terminal  point,  traveling  expenses, 
insurance  and  taxes  on  the  elevator,  and  interest  on  a  certain  amount  of  money 
needed  to  operate  such  an  elevator.  This  ia  without  making  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation and  insurance  on  grain  that  is  necessarily  on  hand  and  can  not  be  shipped 
out,  wh  ch  will  add  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  to  the  elevator  expense, 
making  a  total  cost  per  bushel  of  2;  cents.  By  grain  necessarily  on  hand  I  mean 
that  an  elevator  must  have  (luite  a  little  grain  on  hand  all  the  time,  because  he  may 
have  400  hushels  of  No.  1  wheat.  400  bushels  of  No.  2,  and  400  of  No.  3— not 
enough  ot  eitiier  one  for  a  car.  as  a  car  carries  about  700  bushels.  If  the  same 
elevator  handles  65,000  bushels,  the  expense  should  be  figured  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
less,  or  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  bushel.  It'  it  handles  80,000  bushels  the  expense 
would  be  about  1 4  cents;  if  100,000  bushes,  about  1$  cents.  If,  as  in  a  poor  year, 
the  house  only  handles  85,000  bushels,  the  expense  will  be  increased  a  r narter 
of  a  cent.  Very  tew  houses  handle  100,000  bushels.  When  a  crop  is  light,  and 
the  amount  to  be  handled  is  consequently  small,  the  expenses  can  not  be  reduced 
in  proportion,  because  they  have  to  pay  just  as  much  for  a  man,  and  if  they 
e'evate  with  a  horse  they  have  to  keep  the  horse  just  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  these  elevators  clean  wheat?— A,  There  are  only 
two  elevators  among  all  these  in  Brown  County  that  have  cleaners.  They  are  at 
Aberdeen.  # 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  important,  but  elevator  companies  always  keep  on 
hand  wheat  to  cover  storage  tickets  outstanding;  if  not  at  the  same  elevator  where 
the  tickets  were  issued,  at  some  other  near-by  point.    A  good  many  think  that  all  the 
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stored  wheat  is  shipped  to  the  terminal  points,  but  this  is  not  the  fact  with  ele- 
vator companies;  they  aim  to  keep  it  somewhere  on  their  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L  Harris.)  Do  yoar  elevators  accept  wheat  on  storage?— A. 
Yes;  it  is  qnite  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  the  elevator. 

(j.  What  are  the  storage  rates?— A.  Storage  rates  for  the  first  15  days  are  free. 
They  make  a  storage  rate  for  3  months  and  15  days  of  3  cents;  after  that  the  rate  is 
one  half  cent  per  month  for  the  next  3  months,  which  would  make  the  rate  for 
6  months  &nd  15  days  4^  cents.  For  9  months  and  15  days  it  would  be  6  cents. 
They  store  wheat  all  the  year  round,  and  sometimes  for  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  There  is  no  selling  point  in  the  year?— A.  Not  necessarily:  I  know  of  wheat 
in  some  of  the  elevators  on  which  tickets  are  out  that  are  2  or  3  years  old. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  do  not  have  to  store  wheat  in  a  year  of  poor  croo 
low  grade?— A.  No. 

Q.  Your  low  grade  of  wheat  seeks  a  market  as  soon  as  possible? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  advantage  of  shipping  a  low  grade  of 
wheat?— A.  The  farmer  has  got  to  take  his  chances  with  the  inspectors  at  Minne- 
apolis. I  do  not  know  as  I  Imow  of  any  instances  where  farmers  have  attempted 
to  ship  their  low-grade  wheat;  they  put  that  right  on  the  market.  While  there  is 
a  card  price  for  No.  3  wheat  at  the  present  time— it  is  10  cents  below  No.  2 — some 
farmers  will  get  5  or  6  cents  higher  than  the  card  price,  because  while  it  grades 
No.  3  it  is  a  pretty  good  quality  of  wheat.  That  is  true  this  year.  Ordinarily  the 
prices  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  not  far  apart. 

Q.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  business  man  and  as  a  farmer,  what  is  the  best  time, 
in  your  experience,  to  sell  wheat?— A.  Immediately  after  threshing;  and  I  think 
the  experience  of  every  farmer  will  be  that  he  gets  the  best  price  immediately  if 
he  canget  to  the  market  first. 

Q.  What  price  should  he  receive  6  or  8  months  thereafter  if  he  keeps  his  wheat? — 
A.  He  ought  to  get  3  or  4  c«nts  advance.  There  is  a  loss  by  mice  and  rats,  and 
then  there  is  the  shrinkage  in  the  warehouse  or  farm  granary. 

Q.  There  is  some  expense  in  putting  it  away  and  taking  it  out?— A.  Yes.  When 
I  speak  of  rats.  I  refer  to  the  rats  in  his  own  elevator.  Of  course,  he  gets  a  ticket 
when  the  grain  is  stored  in  another  elevator,  and  there  is  then  no  loss  of  wheat 
to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Does  the  fact  that  he  gets  a  ticket  from  the  elevator  mean 
that  his  particular  grain  is  held,  or  its  equivalent? — A.  The  equivalent. 

Q.  So  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  elevator  man  to  hold  that  particular  wheat  or 
simply  substitute  other  wheat  for  it? — A.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  farmer  asks  for 
his  wheat.  The  e'evator  companies  charge  2i  cents  if  the  owner  calls  for  his 
wheat.    That  is  what  they  call  delivery. 

Q.  You  say  it  costs  the  farmer  2^  cents  to  get  the  wheat  out  in  any  other  way 
except  for  shipment  along  the  line  of  the  road?— A.  Yes;  they  call  that  a  storage 
fee.    If  you  take  it  out  you  pay  2i  cents. 

Q.  Can  a  farmer  draw  against  that  storage  ticket?  Will  the  local  banks  accept 
a  storage  ticket? — A.  Yes;  thev  will  loan  within  5  or  10  cents  of  the  price  of  the 
wheat.    If  wheat  is  50  cents,  tney  will  loan  40  cents  if  there  is  a  steady  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  What  are  the  wages  for  farm  hands:*— A.  Farm 
wages  in  the  country  by  the  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  are  from  $200  to  $310. 
They  are  about  20  per  cert  higher  than  they  were  4  years  ago.  By  the  month 
they  are  about  $20  for  the  8  summer  months,  and  from  |8  to  $10  for  the  4  winter 
months.  They  are  about  $2  to  $2.50  for  harvest  and  about  $1.50  for  the  having 
season  by  the  day.  All  these  wages  include  board,  and  the  hours,  like  all  farm 
hours,  are  long. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  that  you  desire  to  state  on  your  own  motion?— A.  There 
is  one  thing  that  the  farmers  complain  of,  and  I  think  it  is  a  just  complaint,  and 
that  is  that  the  freight  rates  between  points  in  South  Dakota  to  Minneapolis  are 
a  little  too  high  in  proi)ortion  to  the  rates  for  greater  distances.  For  instance, 
from  Aberdeen  the  rate  to  Minneapolis  is  10.2  cents  per  bushel,  while  to  Chicago 
it  is  16.2;  from  Aberdeen  to  Minneapolis  the  distance  is  280  miltS,  and  from  Aber- 
deen to  Chicago  it  is  700  miles.  The  rate  for  the  last  400  m  lee  is  6  cents,  and 
for  the  first  300  miles  is  10.2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  car  from  Aberdeen  go  to  Chicago  without 
elevator  or  change?— A.  Never. 

Q.  Where  is  your  change  of  cars? — A.  Our  wheat  is  nearly  all  unloaded  and  sold 
at  Minneapolis,  because  the  price  there  is  about  equal  to  the  Chicago  price.  A 
farmer  never  ships  through  to  Chicago,  because  he  would  lose  2  or  3  cents  per 
bushel. 

Q.  What  is  the  advantage  to  the  railroad  company  in  making  the  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  Chicago  and  against  Minneapolis?— A.  The  rate  on  wheat  is  2 
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cents  per  hundred  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago;  the  rate  on  flonr,  I  think, 
is  15  cents  per  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  rate  on  wheat  from  Aberdeen  to  Daliith?— 
A.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  27  cents  per  hundred  weight,  or  16|  cents  a  bushel;  to 
Dulnth  it  is  20  cents  a  hundred,  or  12  cen  s  a  bushel;  to  Minneapolis  it  is  17  cents 
per  hundred,  or  10.2  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  1.8  cents  to  Daluth  more  than  to 
Minneapolis. 

(j.  Does  any  of  the  wheat  from  your  section  go  to  Duluth  direct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  for  milling,  as  at  Minneapolis,  but  usually  for  transshipment  by  the 
lakes?— A.  Yes. 


O.  And  for  export?— A.  And  for  exi>ort;  yes. 


Is  it  possible  to  bill  through  to  either  a  foreign  port  or  to  New  York  from 
Aberdeen,  or  must  your  bill  of  lading  read  to  Duluth?— A.  I  think  I  could  ships 
car  of  wheat  to  New  York. 

Q.  By  way  of  Dn'uth?— A.  I  guess  the  charges  would  eat  it  all  up.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  instance  of  the  kind,  because  the  difference  in  price  between 
Minneapolis  and  New  York  in  very  much  le^is  than  the  freight. 

CJ.  Is  not  that  true  of  Chicago?— A.  It  is  true  of  Chicago.  The  price  in  Minne- 
ap()li8  is  more  than  the  price  in  Chicago,  taking  the  freij^ht  into  consideration. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  local  consumption  by  the  mills  in  Mmneapolis?— A.  Yes.  We 
never  ship  wheat  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  because  Minneai)olis  and  Duluth  are 
much  better  markets,  and  we  would  lose  2  or  8  cents  by  shipping  to  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farc^uhar.)  What  have  been  the  rates  of  mterest  on  mortgages 
within  the  last  10  years  in  your  section?— A.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  easy  to  get  a 
10  per  cent  farm  mortgage:  now  it  is  hard  work  to  get  a  6  per  cent  farm  mortgage. 

<^.  Have  there  been  many  transfers  from  these  loan  companies  and  land  associa- 
tions of  lapsed  farms  that  were  foreclosed?- A.  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  the  firm  of  Lincoln 
&  Boyd,  of  Abt  rdeen,  told  me  a  few  days  ago,  after  he  got  out  his  January  state- 
ment, that  he  had  sold  600  farms  during  the  past  year.  And  he  told  me  that  his 
foreclosure  account,  while  several  years  ago  it  would  run  $3,000  or  $4,000,  this  year 
was  less  than  $:}(K)— that  is,  profit  on  foreclosures.  They  are  practically  foreclos- 
ing none  now. 

O.  What  does  that  land  sell  for  now?  What  is  the  average  price  of  that  class 
of  farms?— A.  They  will  sell  for  from  $600  to  $1,000,  while  some  that  have  been 
well  farmed  and  well  taken  care  of  will  sell  for  twice  as  much. 

Q.  Are  many  of  your  good  farms  changing  hands  now?— A.  Yes.  I  sold  a  farm 
last  September,  4  miles  north  of  Aberdeen,  of  320  acres,  with  very  poor  buildings, 
for  $8,500,  that  2  years  ago  I  tried  to  sell  for  $2,000,    That  is  a  fair  illustration. 

Q.  So  farm  lands  have  appreciated  in  your  section?— A.  In  the  last  8  years  they 
have,  considerably. 

Q.  How  great  is  the  appeciation?— A.  It  has  been  60  per  cent. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  bu}  ing  there  now?  Are  they  practical  fanners  or 
young  men  of  your  section? — A.  Mostly  farmers  buying  for  their  sons.  Now  and 
then  a  farmer  comes  in  from  another  State  and  buys  a  farm. 

Q.  In  your  section  are  you  able  to  mature  Indian  com?— A.  We  mature  a  small 
grade  of  com.  It  is  smaller  than  the  corn  in  Iowa,  and  we  mature  it  nearly  every 
year. 

Q.  Are  you  successful  with  it?— A.  Farmers  are  increasing  their  acreage  every 
year. 

Q.  What  is  the  reas  n  you  can  not  go  into  winter- wheat  raising? — A.  It  has  been 
tried  several  times,  but  it  kills  out  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Is  the  killing  due  to  the  seasonal  changes,  to  your  damp  and  frost? — A.  Our 
ground  dries  out.  Unless  it  has  a  good  deal  of  rain  m  the  fall  it  will  freeze  oat  diy 
on  the  top.  I  know  of  several  farmers  who  have  tried  the  winter  wheat,  but  it  i« 
not  a  success.     It  does  not  come  up  in  the  spring. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  S:S,  1901. 

TESTIMOITY  OF  LR.  D.  £.  SALMON, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Dr. 
D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Give  your  name  and  address  and  official  position  in 
the  Agricultural  Department.— A.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  may  state  how  long  yoa  have  been  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.-— A.  I  have  been  connected  with  it  since  its 
formation,  in  1884.    1  was  appointed  chief  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  paper  whicn  you  desire  to  present  to  the  commission?— A.  Yee: 
I  have  prepared  a  statement  covering  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged.  I  have 
first  given  a  tabular  statement  to  give  an  idea  |m  to  the  work  dividing  it  according 
to  the  objects  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  I  will  put  that  in  first,  in  order 
to  give  the  plan  of  what  I  have  to  say,  because  1  have  made  the  statement  as  brief 
as  poesible.    It  is  as  follows: 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU   OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.— Control  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Eradication  of  plearopneumonia  (completed). 

2.  Oontrol  of  Texas  fever. 

3.  Control  of  sheep  scab. 

B. — To  prevent  importation  of  contagion. 

1.  Quarantine  of  Atlantic  ports. 

2.  Inspection  and  (quarantine  along  Mexican  and  Canadian  lx)rderH. 

3.  Tuberculin  tests  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
C— To  prevent  exportation  of  contagion. 

1.  Inspection  of  exported  live  stopk. 
D. — Meat  inspection. 

1.  Ante  and  post  mortem  inspection  of  interstate  and  export  meat. 

2.  TrichinaB  inspection. 

£. — Investigation  of  diseases  and  remedies. 

1.  Texas  fever. 

2.  Hog  cholera. 

3.  Sheep-scab  dips. 

4.  Tuberculosis. 

5.  Rabies. 

6.  Other  contagious  and  noncontagious  diseases,  so  far  as  facilities  peimit. 
F.— Cooperation  to  prevent  disease. 

1.  Supplying  tuberculin  to  State  authorities. 

2.  Supplying  mallein  to  State  authorities  and  to  War  Department. 

3.  Blackleg  vaccine. 

4.  Enforcing  Texas-fever  quarantine  line. 
Q. — To  aid  exports: 

1.  Trichinfe  inspection. 

2.  Inspection  of  live  animals  for  export. 

3.  General  inspection  of  meat  for  export. 

4.  Inspection  and  control  of  cattle  fittings  on  steamers  carrying  animals 

for  export. 

5.  Experimental  shipments  of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs. 
H. — Collection  of  information: 

1.  As  to  diseases. 

2.  As  to  breeds,  breeding,  and  feeding. 

3.  As  to  the  dairy  industry. 

4.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  animal  industry. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION. 

1.  Requiring  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  stock  cars  and  stock  yards  when 
necessary. 

2.  Authorizing  Department  of  Agriculture  to  require  proper  disposition  of  con- 
demned meat. 

3.  More  comprehensive  penalty  clause  for  shipping  condemned  meat. 

4.  To  make  regulations  prohibiting  shipment  of  uninspected  meat  from  State  to 
State  and  to  foreign  countries. 

5.  Authorizing  inspection  and  certification  of  pure,  high-grade  dairy  products 
for  export. 

6.  Making  transportation  companies  liable  for  violation  of  law  when  in  hands 
of  receiver, 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  WHAT   IS  NEEDED  IN   THE  WAY  OF  STATE  WORK. 

1.  The  thorough  control  of  glanders,  tuberculosis,  and  rabies,  and  the  eradica- 
tion of  trichinee. 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  Texas  fever  tick. 
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3.  Measnret  to  Insnre  the  wholeflomenesB  of  the  milk  snpply. 

4.  Measures  to  ffoard  the  pablic  against  impure,  adulterated,  or  renovated  bnt- 
ter  and  filled  or  adulterated  cheese. 

5.  Better  local  inspection  of  meats  and  the  proiwr  disposition  of  diseased  meats. 
The  witness  continued  to  read  as  follows: 

'*  It  appears  that  I  can  best  present  the  facts  within  my  knowledge  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged 
for  the  p^t  1 6  years.  I  present  herewith  a  summary  in  tabular  form  of  this  work. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  eight  sections. 


*'  The  first  section  has  reference  to  the  control  of  contagious  dis 
in  the  United  States. 

<'  1.  The  disease  moie  particularly  in  view  at  the  time  the  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished was  contagious  pleuropneumonia  of  cattle,  which  was  causingr  much 
anxiety  among  the  stock  raisers  of  the  United  States  and  had  also  interfered  with 
our  exports  of  live  cattle.  This  disease  was  stamped  out  by  cooperation  between 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  authorities  of  the  various  interested  States. 
The  work  was  completed  several  years  ago. 

'*  2.  The  disease  next  in  importance,  and  to  which  attention  was  earlv  directed, 
is  Texas  fever.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  quarantine  line  which  has  been 
established  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease.*' 

**  The  portion  of  the  countrv  south  of  this  line  is  permanently  infected  with  the 
Texas  fever  contagion.  While  the  cattle  in  this  area  do  not  sufiFer  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  from  the  disease,  they  carry  the  conta^on  with  them  when  they  are 
taken  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  that  manner  produce  fatal  outbreaks. 
The  quarantine  does  not  prevent  the  shipment  of  cattle  for  slaughter  at  any  season 
of  the  year  providing  this  is  by  rail  and  that  proper  precautions  are  taJcen  when 
the  animals  are  unloaded.  The  result  of  this  inspection  has  been  to  almost  entirely 
prevent  outbreaks  of  Texas  fever  in  the  nonin footed  territory  (that  is,  the  terri- 
tory north  of  that  line) ,  and  also  to  prevent  its  development  among  cattle  en  route 
to  European  markets.  Cattle  to  he  sold  for  grazing  are  allowed  to  be  shipped 
from  the  infected  district  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  without 
restriction. 

'*  3.  The  third  disease  which  the  Bureau  has  undertaken  to  control  is  sheep  scab. 
This  disease,  which  is  easily  cured,  has  not  been  understood  by  sheep  owners,  and 
has  been  allowed  to  spread  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  sheep  industry.  Inspectors  have  been  recently  stationed  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  diseased  animals,  and 
where  disease  is  found,  to  supervise  the  dipping  of  the  sheep,  so  that  they  may  be 
safely  sent  to  market.  Inspection  for  this  di.^ease  is  also  maintained  in  the  prin- 
cipal stock  yards,  and  dipping  plants  have  been  established  so  that  diseased  sneep 
may  be  treated  before  they  are  forwarded  to  other  States. 

*'  To  indicate  the  amount  of  work  done  in  this  line.  I  would  state  that  during 
the  quarantine  season  of  1899  the  employees  of  this  Bureau  inspected  and  super- 
visea  the  movement  of  1,058,484  cattle,  and  also  supervised  the  disinfection  of 
39,063  cars  in  which  such  infected  cattle  had  been  carried.  For  the  control  of 
sheep  scab  these  inspectors  examined  1,801,379  sheep  and  supervised  the  dipping 
of  626,888. 

B. 

<  M .  In  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  contagion,  animal  quarantine  stations 
have  been  establisned  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  for  the  port  of  Boston,  one  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  one  for  the  port  of  Baltimore.  Cattle  from  countries 
where  pleuropneumonia  has  existed  are  held  in  quarantine  90  days.  Other  rumi- 
nants and  swine  are  quarantined  lor  Ip  days. 

'*2.  Inspection  and  quarantine  stations  have  also  been  established  a'ong  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  borders.  Animals  are  only  quarantined  a  sufficient  time 
for  inspection,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  found  diseased. 

"  3.  Tuberculin  tests  are  also  required  in  order  to  guard  against  the  importation 
of  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis.  An  inspector  has  reoently  been  -sent  to 
Great  Britain  to  make  tuberculin  tests  there,  so  that  diseased  animals  may  h^. 
rejected  before  shipment.    The  same  action  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  Canada." 

I  would  say  we  do  this  because  unless  the  animals  are  tested  on  the  other  side 
or  before  they  come  from  Canada,  we  find  so  many  diseased  cattle  that  it  is 
embarrassing  to  dispose  of  them.  The  law  under  which  we  are  working  prohibits 
the  importation  of  diseased  animals,  and  we  are  making  tests  on  the  other  side, 
very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  stock  raisers. 
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**  The  animals  from  Mexico  which  were  inspected  dnring  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  80,329  head  of  cattle,  9,97(5  sheep.  44  swine,  4,132  goats,  and  3  horses,  making 
a  total  of  94,484.  Those  from  Canada  were  77,693  cattle,  209,373  sheep,  1,886 
horses,  1,092  swine,  G  goats,  and  1  deer,  making  a  total  of  290,051.  Theamimals 
imported  from  Europe  were  879  cattle,  370  sheep,  2  swine,  making  a  total  of  751. 

C. 

* '  To  prevent  the  exportation  of  contagion,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  inspected 
before  shipment.  The  catt.e  are  marked  in  the  ear  with  a  numbered  tag  and  a 
record  made  of  their  origin.  Horses  are  also  marked  with  a  tag,  and  certificates 
are  issued  as  to  the  healthtulness  of  cattle  and  horses.  On  account  of  the  exist- 
tence  of  sheep  scab  and  the  general  infection  of  stock  yards  and  cars,  it  has  been 
impossible  up  to  this  time  to  issue  certificates  for  sheep.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1900,  305,182  exported  cattle  were  thus  inspected,  73,4?6  sheep, 
and  37,080  horses. 

B. 

"Meat  inspection  has  been  established  at  the  principal  packinghouses  to  guard 
against  the  interstate  and  foreign  shipment  of  diseased  meat. 

'  *  1.  An  inspection  is  made  before  the  animals  are  slaughtered  and  again  upon  the 
carcasses  at  the  time  thejr  are  being  dressed.  The  meat  which  is  soaud  and  whole- 
some is  marked  for  identification  and  certified  to  in  a  -c  )rdance  with  the  law.  In 
this  line  of  work  there  were  inspected  in  the  last  fiscal  year  34,737,613  carcasses. 

**2.  There  is  also  maintained  a  miv-roscopic  inspection  of  pork  for  trichinsB. 
This  is  applied  only  to  pork  for  export  to  certain  countries  which  require  such  an 
inspection.  The  greater  part  of  such  products  goes  to  Gei*many  and  France.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  pork  microscopically  inspected  which  was  exported  last  year 
was  55,809,626,  the  trade  last  year  having  greatly  declined.  In  previons  years  as 
much  as  120,000,000  pounds  of  such  pork  have  been  exx)orted  in  one  year. 

E. 

* 'Investigations  of  contagious  diseases  and  remedies  for  the  same  have  been  con- 
ducted since  the  formation  of  the  iiureau. 

'*  1.  One  of  the  principal  lines  of  investigation  was  with  reference  to  Texas  lever, 
the  nature  of  which  was  not  at  all  understood  at  the  time  these  investigations 
began.  All  of  the  mysteries  in  regard  to  Texas  fever  have  been  cleared  up,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  control  it  very  effectually.  Not  only  is  the  dissemination  of 
the  contagion  prevented  by  the  regulations  governing  the  shipment  of  cattle  from 
the  infected  district,  bat  by  suitable  measures  the  particular  species  of  ticks  which 
cause  the  disease  is  being  eradicated  in  many  sections  and  the  contagion  thus 
stamped  out.  It  is  also  possible  now  to  inoculate  cattle  needed  in  the  Texas  fever 
belt  for  breeding  purposes  be:  ore  they  are  shippe  1  from  the  Northern  States  so  that 
they  will  resist  the  fever  when  exposed  to  it.  There  is  one  other  line  of  experimen- 
tation in  regard  to  this  disease  which  has  been  carried  on  quite  hopefully,  but  so  far 
without  success;  that  is,  the  application  to  the  infected  cattle  of  remedies  for  the 
destruction  of  the  tick.  If  these  parasites  could  be  destroyed  before  the  cattle 
leave  the  infected  area,  there  would  be  no  need  of  restrictions  when  such  animals 
go  to  northern  markets.  Unfortunately,  this  tick  has  been  very  resistant,  and 
remedies  so  far  discovered  which  kill  it  injure  the  cattle  so  severely  that  their  use 
is  not  practical. 

'*2.  Hog  cholera  has  also  been  investigated  for  many  years,  being  one  of  the 
most  serions  animal  plagues  which  exist  in  the  country.  While  much  has  been 
learned  in  regard  to  it,  and  certain  mea-)ures  have  b?en  recommended  which  lessen 
its  ravages  somewhat,  a  practical  and  successful  method  of  prevention  for  general 
use  has  not  been  discovered.  It  is  a  problem  upon  which  our  experts  are  still 
working. 

''3.  In  the  control  of  sheep  scab  it  very  early  l)ecame  necessary  to  recommend 
dips  which  could  be  relied  upon  for  curing  the  disease  without  injuring  the  ani- 
mals or  those  who  performed  the  dipping.  Various  investigations  were  therefore 
made  in  this  direction,  and  two  standard  dips  have  been  adopted  for  use  under  the 
supervision  of  Bureau  inspectors. 

**  4.  A  number  of  investigations  have  also  been  made  of  tuberculosis.  This  dis- 
ease has  become  quite  common  among  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  and  in  swine.  In 
Europe  tulwrcu'osis  is  considered  the  most  serious  disease  affecting  the  domesti- 
cated animals,  and  the  one  which  causes  the  greatest  losses.  The  bureau  investi- 
gations have  been  made  with  the  idea  of  determining,  first,  the  prevalence  of  the 
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diseaae;  secondly,  the  effect  of  tuberculin  when  used  for  its  diaf^iosis,  and  thirdly, 
the  infectiousness  of  dairy  products,  particularly  milk  and  butter. 

'*  5.  The  occurrence  of  an  outbreak  of  rabies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  led 
to  some  investigations  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  These  inyestigations  show  that  rabies  has  become  Tery  common  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  not  only  affects  dogs,  but  a  large  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  bitten  and  die  of  it.  Many  persons  are  also  bitten  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  contract  the  disease. 

"  0.  Various  other  diseases  whi  h  are  of  importance  from  time  to  time  have  been 
reported  to  the  Bureau  and  have  been  investigated.  These  investigations  are  con- 
tinually in  progress  and  are  pressi'd  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  equipment  and 
force  of  the  Bureau  will  permit. 

F. 

*'The  Bureau  is  also  working  to  prevent  disease  by  cooperation  with  State 
authorities  and  individual  stock  owners. 

'1.  One  means  of  doing  this  is  to  supply  State  authorities  with  tuberculin  to  be 
used  in  testing  animals  for  tuberculosis.  The  tuberculin  is  manufactured  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  and  supplied  free  of  expense  for  official  use.  It  is  a  great 
aid  to  the  State  authorities  in  this  work. 

''  2.  Mallein,  for  the  detection  of  glanders  in  horses,  is  supplied  in  the  same  man- 
ner both  to  State  authorities  and  to  the  Federal  War  Department. 

**  During  the  past  year  33,400  doses  of  tuberculin  were  thus  supplied,  and  10,7^ 
doses  of  mallein. 

*'  3.  The  Bureau  has  also  been  making  vaccine  for  the  disease  known  as  blackleg 
of  cattle.  This  is  supplied  directly  to  cattle  owners  in  the  districts  affected  with 
this  malady.  Daring  the  past  fiscal  year  1 ,076, 150  doses  of  this  vaccine  were  thus 
made  and  supplied.  The  loss  of  cattle  from  blackleg  in  infected  herds  averages 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  young  stock.  The  vaccine  saves  all  of  such  losses  with  the 
exception  of  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Consequently,  if  a  million  doses  of  this 
vaccine  were  actually  used  by  the  stock  owners,  the  saving  would  amount  to  about 
100,000  head. 

*'  4.  Where  tho  Texas-fever  quarantine  line  crosses  a  State  or  Territory,  as  in  the 
case  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia^  Tennessee,  O.dahoma,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, this  line  is  m<iintained  by  cooperation  between  the  State  authorities  and  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  As  the  law  establishing  the  Bureau  makes  the  pen- 
alty apply  to  the  shipment  of  animals  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  the 
Federal  authorities  could  only  make  a  quarantine  line  corresponding  with  the 
boundary  lines  of  States.  This  would  cause  a  considerable  hardship  in  many  cases 
where  a  large  section  of  a  Statu  is  free  from  infection,  and  consequently  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  p'ace  the  quarantine  line  on  the  boundary  of  the  infected  dis- 
trict and  to  have  this  line,  where  it  crosses  the  territory  of  a  State,  enforced  by  the 
authorities  of  that  State. 

G. 

"  The  work  of  the  Bureau  to  aid  exportation  of  American  animals  and  products 
may  be  divided  into— 

''1.  The  trichinie  inspection; 

*'  2.  The  inspection  of  live  animals  for  export; 

*'  3.  The  general  inspection  of  meat  for  export; 
to  all  of  wliich  reference  has  been  made. 

''4.  In  addition  to  this  work  there  is  maintained  an  inspection  and  control  of 
cattle  fittings  on  steamers  carry i ng  animals  for  European  markets.  The  strength, 
space,  ventilation,  width  of  alleys,  etc.,  are  prescribed,  also  the  number  of  attend- 
ants  which  must  be  t  iken  to  care  for  the  animals  en  route.  The  effect  of  these 
regulations  has  been  very  marked,  and  has  reduced  the  losses  in  the  ocean  carrying 
trade  tremendously.  At  the  time  the  regulations  went  into  effect  the  insurance 
on  exported  cattle  was  about  8  per  cent  of  their  value.  It  is  now  considerably 
less  than  1  per  cent;  and  this  difference  represents  about  what  has  been  saved  to 
the  exporters  by  properly  controlling  this  trade. 

*'  5.  Experimental  shipments  of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  have  also  been  made  to 
markets  where  it  was  thought  desirable  to  bring  these  products  to  the  attention  of 
consumers.  Much  has  been  done  to  create  a  demand  for  these  American  products, 
especially  in  Great  Britain.  Experimental  shipments  are.  however,  being  made 
to  other  sections  of  the  world. 
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**  In  order  to  stimulate  the  varioos  branches  of  animal  industry  and  to  improve 
prevailing  methods,  information  is  collected  and  distributed,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  in  regard  to  yarious  subjects,  the  most  prominent  topics  being — 

'*  1.  The  nature  and  lareatment  of  prevailing  diseases; 

"2.  The  characteristics  of  various  breeds  of  animals,  and  methods  of  breeding 
and  feeding: 

'^8.  The  condition  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  information  as  to  improved 
methods: 

*  *4.  Information  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  animal  industry. 

SUOGBSTIONS  AS  TO  FEDERAL  LBOISULTION. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  this  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  has  gone  into  this  field  quite  largely,  and  that  what  is  now  needed  is 
not  so  much  an  extension  of  the  work  to  new  subjecte,  as  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  the  work  already  undertaken. 

''  What  I  would  suggest  in  the  way  of  Federal  legislation  is~- 

*'  1.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cause  the  cleaning  and  disin- 
fection of  stock  cars  and  stock  yards  whenever  he  considers  such  action  necessary. 
Owing  to  the  extension  of  our  railroad  system,  the  shipment  of  animals  long  dis- 
tanjes,  both  to  and  from  the  farms,  is  common,  and  the  routes  of  transportation 
become  contaminated  with  contagion  of  various  kinds,  which  affects  the  store 
stock  that  is  purchased  in  the  stock  yards  to  be  taken  back  to  the  farms  and  ranges 
for  grazing  and  feeding.  Hog  cholera,  sheep  scab,  glanders,  and  other  diseases 
are  spread  in  this  manner.  The  authority  to  cause  the  cleaning  and  disinfection 
of  cars  and  stock  yards  is  not  clear,  and  it  is  only  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
delay  that  this  is  in  many  cases  secured.  Such  authority  would  go  far  toward 
preventing  the  dissemination  of  contagion  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another. 

''  2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  given  specific  authority  to  require 
the  proper  disposition  of  diseased  meat.  At  present  the  law  authorizes  the  inspec- 
tion of  meat  tni|t  is  to  be  shipped  from  one  State  to  another  or  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  marking  of  that  which  is  sound  and  wholesome,  leaving  the  diseased 
meat  to  be  disposed  of  locally  as  the  abattoir  managers  may  desire.  If  such  dis- 
eased meat  is  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Department  inspectors 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  its  beUig  shipped  to  other  States  or  being  put  upon  the 
market  for  sale  wherever  it  can  be  aisjpoeed  of.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  has  authority  to  inspect  meat  it  has  also  the  authority  to 
require  the  proper  disposition  of  that  which  is  condemned." 

I  ought  to  say  in  further  explanation  that  at  present  we  make  an  agreement 
with  the  abattoir  managers  that  they  will  dispose  of  this  meat  according  to  our 
regulations.  We  have  no  law  which  authorizes  us  to  do  that,  but  so  far  we  have 
not  been  able  to  cover  the  whole  country  with  the  inspection,  and  we  simply  say, 
'  We  will  not  put  an  inspector  in  your  abattoir  unless  you  agree  to  do  this.''  I 
think  there  should  be  some  law  which  would  absolutely  prevent  ttie  selling  of 
condemned  meat,  for  when  it  gets  on  the  market  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  it  stays  in  the  State  where  the  slaughtering  is  done  or  is  shipped  out. 
The  fact  is  a  short  time  ago  we  had  a  little  conflict  of  authority  with  the  Illinois 
State  people  about  a  steer  that  was  killed  that  had  tuberculosis.  Our  inspector 
condemned  it  and  their  insi)ector  passed  it,  and  the  State  commission  demanded 
that  we  should  turn  over  the  carcass  to  them  to  b3  used  locally.  We  asked  for 
some  definite  evidence  that  the  meat  was  to  be  used  locally  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  when  they  investigated  the  matter  they  found  it  had  been  sold  to  a  large  can- 
ning establishment  in  Chicago,  and  of  course  they  could  not  say  it  was  to  be  used 
in  Illinois.  It  might  ba  used  outside  of  the  State,  but  that  is  the  way  those  things 
go.  When  you  once  let  loose  of  diseased  meat  and  it  gets  out  of  the  inspector's 
hands  it  is  liable  to  go  anywhere.    There  is  no  way  of  keeping  track  of  it. 

( Witness  continues  to  read.) 

"3.  I  would  also  suggest  a  more  comprehensive  penalty  clauBe  for  shipping 
condemned  meat.  The  following  sections  were  drawn  in  accordance  with  this 
idea: 

*'Sbc. .  That  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  owner  or  shipper  of  such 

products  mentioned  in  section ,  failing  to  so  mark  such  products,  or  who 

marks  such  products  falsely,  or  who  falsely  marks  such  products  as  inspected  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  or  who  falsely  brands,  claims,  or  publishes  that  such 
products  have  received  inspection  according  to  law,  or  who  stamps,  brands,  or 
marks  such  products  with  the  stamps,  brands,  or  marks  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  obtained  or  used  in  a  fraudulent  manner,  or  otherwise  than  according 
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to  the  roles  and  re^i^alatioiis  of  said  Bnreaa.  or  who  shall  forge,  connterfeit,  simii- 
late,  imitate,  falsely  represent,  or  use  without  authority,  or  knowingly  and  wrcm^- 
fall]^  alter,  deface,  or  destroy  any  of  the  marks,  stamps,  or  other  devioes  provided 
for  in  the  regulations  of  the  Secetary  of  Agncultnre,  of  any  such  carcasses  or 
their  prodnctM.  or  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  simulate,  imitate,  falsely  represent, 
or  use  without  authority,  or  knovvinglv  and  wrongfully  alter,  deface,  or  destroy 
any  certificate  or  stamp  provided  in  said  regulations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ezoesding 
one  thousand  do.lars.  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said 
punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.'* 

That  is  a  little  more  comprehensive  than  our  present  penalty  clause,  and  it  was 
drawn  up  after  several  years'  experience  through  which  we  found  that  some  of 
these  slanghterei-s  are  very  ingenious  in  evading  the  law,  and  a  great  many  of 
these  points  were  put  in  after  &e  ways  in  which  they  succeeded  in  getting  meat 
out  had  been  noted. 

( Witness  continued  to  read:) 

* '  Sbo. .  That  it  shal  I  be  unlawful  to  transport  from  one  State  or  Territory  or 

the  District  of  Col  timbia  into  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Goliun- 
bia,  or  to  deliver  for  transportation  from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  another  State  or  Territorv  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  carcasses 
of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals,  or  the  food  products  thereof,  which 
have  been  exnmined  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  r^ulations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  which  on  said  examination  have  been  condemned  by  tiie 
in8i)ector  making  the  same  as  unsound  or  diseased,  and  fo  marked.  Any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  punishaUe 
by  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 

* '  Sec. .  That  upon  an  examination  of  animals,  carcasses,  or  parts  of  carcasses 

by  the  ins]>eciors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  said  inspectors  shall  be 
authorized  to  condemn  such  as  are  found  diseased  or  unfit  for  human  food  accord' 
ing  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  siid  Bureau,  and,  if  necessary,  to  destroy  same 
or  subject  same  to  such  treatment  as  will  prevent  the  sale  or  use  thereof  for 
human  food,  and  same  shall  be  marked  or  tagged  as  condemned,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  remove  the  condemnation  tag  from  condemned  carcasses  or  parts  of 
carcasses  and  offer  said  condemned  meats  as  sound  and  wholesome,  or  to  refuse  to 
tank  or  properly  dispose  of  condemned  carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses,  or  to  remove 
same  from  tanks  or  other  places  in  any  manner  not  permitted,  or  otherwise  fail 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  Bnreaa,  and  punishable 
by  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars." 

These  I  think  are  necessary  to  properly  guard  against  the  use  of  nn wholesome 
and  condemned  meat. 

(Reading:) 

**  4.  In  order  to  insure  the  inspection  of  all  meat  shipped  in  the  interstate  traffic, 
the  Spcretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  authorize<l  to  make  regulations  prohibiting 
the  shipment  of  uninspected  meat  from  State  to  State  or  to  foreign  countries,  in 
80  far  as  he  considers  necessary  to  guard  against  the  shipment  of  diseased  products. 

''5.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to 
inspect  and  certify  pure,  high-grade  dairy  products  for  export.  Our  butter  and 
cheese  trade  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  shipment  of  adulterated  or  low- 
grade  butter  and  filled  cheese  branded  as  pure,  highgprade  products. 

*'6.  Another  point  which  is  of  some  importance  is  that  railroad  companies,  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  are  not  held  liable  for  violation  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
shipment  of  diseased  animals  from  one  State  to  another.  This  is  a  x>oint  iraich 
needs  correction." 

The  present  law  says  *'  owner  or  manager  of  any  railroad  company,*'  and  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  that  clause  does  not  cover  a  receiver. 

(Witness  continued  to  read:) 

**  With  these  suggested  changes,  which  are  not  very  e.'ctensive,  the  Federal  work 
for  the  assistance  of  the  animal  industry  would  be  in  excellent  condition. 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED  IN  STATE   WORK, 

''I  thought  of  making  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  with 
regard  to  the  control  of  diseases,  but  I  find  these  exist  in  such  number  and  are  so 
voluminous  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  an  abstract  of  them.  What  I 
state,  therefore,  is  my  impression  from  what  I  have  observed  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

*'  1.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  is  most  needed  in  the  way  of  State  work  is  the 
thorough  control  and  eradication  of  such  diseases  as  glandei-s,  tuberculosis,  and 
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rabies.  These  diseases  affect  not  only  animals,  but  are  commnnicable  to  man, 
causing  in  most  cases  fatal  results.  Trichinae  are  found  in  American  pork  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  in  most  other  countries.  It  api  ears  to  be  due  to  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  hogs  to  consume  dead  animals,  such  as  rats,  mice,  and  particu- 
larly hogs  which  have  died  of  cholera.  There  is  an  impression  in  the  hosr-raising 
districts  that  the  feeding  of  meat  lessens  the  losers  from  cholera,  and  consequently 
in  cholera  outbreaks  it  is  quite  common  to  encourage  the  hogs  to  consume  the 
carcasses  of  the  animi^s  which  die.  If  there  is  only  1  in  a  bunch  infected  with 
trichinae,  this  1  is  sufficient  to  infect  the  whole  herd.  The  hogs  which  come  to 
our  markets  are  infected  in  the  proportion  of  2  i)er  cent  or  more,  and  in  some 
large  lots  of  hogs  we  have  found  from  25  to  30  per  cent  with  trichinae.  This  mat- 
ter is  so  important  that  there  should  be  State  laws  prohibiting  the  feeding  of  the 
carcasses  or  dead  animals  to  swine. 

"2.  The  destruction  of  the  Texas  fever  tick  in  the  district  i)erm«nently  infected 
with  that  disease  is  of  great  importance.  When  this  tick  is  killed  out  the  infec- 
tion disappears.  It  may  he  destroyed  either  by  keeping  cattle  from  any  particular 
area  for  a  year  or  two  or  by  keeping  the  ticks  all  picked  off  the  cattle  or  destroyed 
by  var  ous  applications  to  the  skin.  It  appears  that  the  ticks  must  mature  every 
year  on  cattle  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  species.  In  several  counties  of  \  irginia 
the  ticks  have  disappeared  through  the  effect  of  a  law  re<}uiring  cattle  to  be  fenced 
in  npon  the  premises  where  they  are  owned  and  prohibiting  them  from  running 
at  large.    This  matter  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Southern  States. 

''  3.  Measures  to  insure  the  wholesomeness  of  the  milk  supply  are  also  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  In  cities  and  towns  this  matter  usually  comes  under  the 
health  authorities,  but  it  is  seldom  they  have  the  money  or  the  authority  to  inspect 
the  stables  and  the  cows  L  om  which  the  milk  comes.  As  the  contagion  of  numer- 
ous diseases  may  be  carried  in  milk,  and  still  other  diseases  and  digestive  derange- 
ments may  nsult  from  contamination  with  filth  and  with  various  putrefactive 
bacteria,  there  should  be  some  system  which  will  insure  c^ean  stable  s,  healthy 
cattle,  and  the  proper  handling  of  the  milk.  The  inc  rease  of  tuberculosis  among 
dairy  cows  ana  the  danger  of  conveying  this  disease  to  the  consumer,  and  espe- 
cially to  children,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  looking  after  the  miik  supply. 
This,  it  appears  to  me.  could  be  most  effectually  done  by  a  State  board  which 
applies  uniform  regulations  to  the  dairies  of  the  whole  State.  All  measures 
enforced  in  this  way  should  be  well  considered,  conservative,  and  so  formulated 
as  not  to  be  unduly  burdensome  to  the  cattle  owners.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
eradicate  a  disease  like  tuberculosis,  the  owners  of  the  c  attle  should  be  comx)en- 
sated  for  the  animals  condemned  and  destroyed. 

*•  4.  There  should  also  be  more  efficient  measures  to  guard  the  public  from  being 
imposed  upon  by  impure,  adulterated,  or  renovated  butter  and  filled  cheese, 
tide 


'^  hile  these  articles  are  not  particularly  dange:  ous  to  health,  their  sa'e  as  pure 
and  high-grade  goods  injures  the  dairy  industry  and  defrauds  the  consumer. 

*'  5.  There  should  also  be  a  better  local  inspection  of  meats  and  more  efficient 
measures  to  secure  the  proper  disposition  of  the  meat  from  diseased  animals. 
While  the  Federal  inspection  is  applied  to  all  meats  slaughtered  in  the  abattoirs 
where  it  is  established,  the  law  pei  mits  the  local  sale  of  the  condemned  meat.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  endeavored  to  guard  against  this  by  making  an 
agreement  with  the  operators  of  the  abattoirs  that  they  will  abide  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  which  require  the  condemned  meat  to  be  made  into 
products  unfit  for  food.  While  this  agreement  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  carried  out, 
with  possibly  a  few  rare  exceptions,  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  it'  such  meat 
is  removed  from  the  packing  house  and  sold  locally  there  is  no  penalty  in  the 
Federal  law  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  guilty.  The  natural  effect  of 
the  Federal  insi)ection  is  to  drive  the  diseased  animals  to  abattoirs  which  slaugh- 
ter for  local  consumption,  and  consequently  much  more  diseased  meat  is  put  upon 
the  market  in  cities  where  the  Federal  inspection  is  in  operation  than  was  the  case 
before  this  inspe;  tion  was  commenced.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cities  which 
have  a  sufficient  force  of  competent  meat  inspectors  to  protect  their  citizens  from 
diseased  and  unwholesome  products.  • 

**  The  vast  infinence  of  animal  diseases  upon  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and,  indeed,  upon  the  country  in  general,  is  shown  by  the  restrictions  and 
nrohibitions  to  which  our  foreign  trade  has  been  subjected  on  account  of  them. 
In  1879  our  cattle  were  prohibited  from  going  inland  in  Great  Britain  for  sale, 
and  were  confined  to  a  few  docks  called  **  foreign  animal  wharves,"  to  be  killed 
within  10  days,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
this  country  at  that  time.  This  order  is  thought  to  nave  reduced  the  value  of 
every  American  steer  erported  not  less  than  $5.  As  our  exports  have  been  from 
100,000  to  400,000  head  per  annum  since  that  time,  the  enormous  aggregate  loss  is 
apparent. 
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"  111  1S81,  or  soon  thereafter,  nearly  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Enrc^ 
prohibited  American  pork  for  the  alleged  reason  that  it  contained  trichiiue.  This 
regulation  was  kept  in  force  10  years,  raining  a  great  and  growing  trade  and  one 
which,  despite  oar  efforts,  we  have  been  able  to  onlv  partially  regain. 

''Still  later  oar  sheep  have  been  required  to  be  uaaghtered  at  the  foreign  ani- 
mal wharves  of  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  scab,  which  was  continual  y 
breaking  out  amon^  export  animals  be<'ause  of  their  being  exposed  in  the  stock 
yards  and  cars  of  this  country.  Our  live  cattle  and  fresh  beef  have  been  exclwlid 
from  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Belgium,  and  our  cattle  from  Prance,  because  of 
Texas  fever  in  this  country,  which  in  rare  instances  was  found  in  cattle  landed 
on  the  other  side.  Oar  entire  live- animal  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  menaced 
because  of  the  sufferings  of  animals  in  transit  which  shocked  the  humane  people 
of  that  country.  The  legislation  antagonistic  to  this  trade  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  our  action  in  establishing  regulations  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  animals  daring  the  ocean  voyage.  Our  'live  swine  are  exdaded  from 
most  European  countries  on  Recount  of  cholera.  Our  canned  beef  has  been 
^excluded  from  Germany  because  of  the  detrimental  statements,  it  is  said,  which 
were  made  during  or  soon  after  the  war  with  Spain. 

*'In  addition  to  these  i^rohibitious  and  restrictions  on  the  ground  of  disease,  our 
export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  with  England  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
shipment  of  adulterated  and  renovated  butter  and  filled  cheese  under  representa- 
tions that  these  were  first-class  dairy  producta  Canada,  by  supervising  the  maon- 
facture  and  indorsing  these  goods,  has  established  a  great  trade  and  won  the 
markets  away  from  our  own  exporters.  Some  of  our  best  dairy  products  are  now 
finding  their  way  to  Great  Britain  by  way  of  Canada  and  branded  as  Canadian 
goods. 

"Our  farmers  have  suffered  terrible  ravages  from  disease,  particularly  bog 
cholera,  sheep  scab,  and  Texas  fe\  er,  but  as  compared  with  European  stock  raisers 
they  have  little  idea  of  the  devastation  which  animal  plagues  may  cause.  Such 
exotic  and  destructive  plagues  as  rinderpest,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  plearo 

Pneumonia  have  never  spread  over  any  considerable  extent  of  this  continent 
*leuro-pneumonia  was  introduced  here,  but  never  fairly  reached  Uie  channels  of 
commerce,  and  was  fortunateiy  stamped  out  before  it  did  much  direct  damage. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  introduced  several  times,  but  on  every  oocadon 
was  eradicated  before  it  covered  mnch  territory.  Rinderpest  has  never  reached 
onr  shores.  In  other  countries  rinderpest  has  at  times  almost  exterminated  the 
bovine  population,  leaving  but  a  few  animals  out  of  each  thousand.  Since  the 
animal  quarantines  were  placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  all  of  these 
exotic  contagious  diseases  have  been  excluded. 

'*  We  have  in  our  herds,  however,  tuberculosis,  a  disease  which  affects  all  warm- 
blooded animals,  and  which  is  also  the  most  fatal  of  hnman  diseases.  While  it  at 
jiresent  affects  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  animals,  it  is  undoubtedly  spreading 
and  becoming  more  common,  except  in  States  where  proper  regulations  are  in 
force.  Herds  are  frequently  found  containing  80  to  90  per  cent  of  tuberculonB 
animald,  though  the  general  average  among  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  is  probably 
not  over  5  per  cent,  and  Hmong  beef  cattle  it  is  still  less.  There  are  more  beef  caf- 
casses  condemned  for  tuberculosis  than  for  any  other  cause,  the  number  being 
4,194  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  There  were  also  4,879  hog  carcasses  and  1,061  parts 
of  carcasses  condemned  for  the  same  disease.  In  some  European  countries  nearly 
or  quite  half  of  the  cattle  are  tuberculous. '  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  often  or  how  many  of  these  suggestions  for 
Federal  legislation  have  heretofore  been  made  public,  or  gone  to  Congress  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  for  legislation?— A.  Those  penalty  clauses  were  in  the  bill 
introduced  2  or  3  years  ago,  but  1  do  not  know  if  it  got  to  the  public  further  than 
the  announcemi  n  t  that  it  was  introduced  and  ordered  printed.  Those  things  do  not 
usual' y  go  verv  far.  The  other  points,  I  think,  have  not  been  given  to  the  public. 
I  intended  to  draft  a  bill  and  have  it  introduced  at  this  session,  but  had  so  many 
other  things  to  do  that  I  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  aa  to  a  better  way  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  State  laws?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  There  are  two  difficnJ- 
ties  in  the  States;  one  is  to  get  money  enough  to  do  such  things,  and  the  other  is 
to  enforce  the  laws.  While  this  is  a  Government  by  the  people  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  nearer  you  get  to  the  people  the  harder  it  is  to 
enforce  laws  which  bear  upon  the  people  m  any  section.  Under  the  Federal  lajj 
I  can  go  into  a  State  and  ao  things  easily  which  State  authorities  can  not  do  at 
all.  because  the  people  in  the  State  feel  that  the  State  authorities  are  subject  to 
them  more  than  the  Federal  authorities  are.  and  if  it  is  a  case,  for  instance,  ot 
killing  a  glandered  h(>r6e,  the  owner  often  will  be  ugly  about  it  and  will  say. '  i 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  killed,"  and  very  often  the  authorities  are  obliged  tog^ 
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into  court,  or  have  trouble  with  the  man.  The  same  is  true  in  enforcing  other 
laws.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  most  cities  in  regard  to  rabies— mad  dogs. 
When  the  cit^  authorities  adopt  an  ordinance  requiring  dogs  to  be  muz:  led  and 
kept  up  a  sufficient  time  to  get  rid  of  the  disease,  yon  always  find  a  large  number 
of  citizens  who  object  to  the  ordinance  and  say  it  is  not  necessary ;  that  it  is  cruel  ty 
to  the  dogs,  and  so  on.  and  it  can  not  be  enforced.  We  had  the  same  thing  in  this 
city  last  winter.  Although  our  Commissioners  are  not  so  much  subject  to  the 
people  as  the  officers  of  other  cities  are,  yet  the  public  clamor  here  prevented 
the  enforcement  of  regulations  requiring  dogs  to  be  muzzled,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  we  have  had  rabies  here  since  November  a  year  ago.  There  has  not 
been  a  month  without  rabies,  and  there  has  been — I  forget  just  how  many— but 
about  thirty  or  forty  people  bitten  in  that  time,  most  of  them  children,  and  thev 
have  been  obliged  to  go  off  to  other  cities  and  take  the  Pasteur  treatment,  with 
an  expense  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  treatment,  board, 
and  other  expenses  while  away  from  home,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter  lo  the 
people  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  The  same  principle 
holds  good  in  the  eradication  of  all  diseases. 

New  York,  which  is  one  of  our  strongest  States,  undertook  to  eradicate  pleuro- 
pneumonia. Gleneral  Patrick  at  that  time  was  business  manager.  They  spent 
probably  $100,000,  and  then  stopped  because  the  work  was  not  popular;  they 
conld  not  finish  it.  That  was  in  1879  and  1880.  The  work  was  dropped  and  the 
disease  spread  again,  and  when  I  took  it  up  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
in  about  1885  or  1886,  there  was  just  as  much  pleuropneumonia  in  the  State  of 
New  York  as  there  was  before  they  began.  The  same  was  true  in  New  Jersey. 
The  State  authorities  undertook  to  stamp  out  pleuropneumonia  there  and  failed. 
It  is  only  in  instances  where  the  disease  is  not  very  widespread  in  the  State,  and 
where  it  can  be  clone  without  very  much  expenditure  of  time  or  money,  and  with- 
out much  hardship  or  inconvenience  to  the  citizens,  that  the  State  autiioritiee 
appear  to  te  able  to  work  efficiently  in  such  matters. 

Q.  Have  the  States,  »s  a  rule,  provided  any  compensation  for  destroyed  ani- 
nuuB? — A.  Some  of  them  have,  and  some  have  not.    There  is  a  great  difference  of 

Srocedure  in  the  States,  but  the  tendency  is  against  compensation.  The  prece- 
ents  among  lawyers  appear  to  be  opposed  to  giving  compensation  for  diseased 
animals.  In  the  veterinary  profession  the  tendency  is  to  ^ve  compensation, 
because  it  has  been  found  in  all  countries  where  thev  have  tried  to  eradicate  dis- 
eases that  it  was  cheaper  to  give  compensation,  and  have  the  stock  owners  with 
the  authorities,  than  not  to  give  oomx>en8ation,  and  have  it  to  the  interest  of  every- 
body to  conceal  the  contagious  diseases. 

Q.  But  could  not  the  State  authorities,  for  loial  diseases,  such  as  glanders  in 
horses,  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  more  cher.ply  than  to  wait  for  Federal  inter- 
ference?— A.  The  Federal  Government  has  not  done  anything  in  the  way  of 
stamping  out  any  disease  except  pleuropneumonia  and  sheep  scab.  We  never 
have  gone  into  States,  except  in  the  pleuropneumonia  work,  and  undertaken  to 
condemn  animals  and  kill  them.  It  was  then  only  in  a  great  emergency,  and  we 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  States  to  this  extent:  They  made  our  men,  in  most 
cases.  State  inspectors  as  well  as  Federal  inspectors,  the  expenses  being  borne  by 
the  Federal  (Government.  Quite  a  number  of  States  passed  special  acts  making 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  inspectors  State  inspectors,  and  giving  them  power  to  enter 
on  premises,  to  insi:ect  and  condemn  animals;  but  in  those  cases  the  States  espe- 
cially stipulated  that  it  should  be  without  expense  to  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tabulated  the  figures  giving  the  loss  annually  from  the  death 
of  animals  on  account  of  infectious  disease? — A.  No.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it, 
because  no  one  knows  what  animals  die  of.  Our  statistical  division  sometimes 
attempts  to  give  a  statement  of  the  loss  of  animals  from  disease,  but  they  are. 
unable  to  discriminate  between  diseases. 

fO.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  State  authorities  to  provide  some  means  for 
itnering  that  information?— A.  It  would  probably  be  pretty  exx>ensive.  In  fact, 
think  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  information  with  any  accuracy. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  State  has  the  best  regulation  in  respect  to 
inspection  of  cattle  and  prevention  of  disease?— A.  I  think  Pennsylvania,  probably. 
Q.  They  have  a  State  board  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  They  have  a  State  veterina- 
rian there,  who  works  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  How  much  assistance  has  the  State  veterinarian  in  the  practical  work  of 
the  detection  of  disease?- A.  I  understand  he  has  deputy  inspectors  who  examine 
the  cattle. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  how  many?— A.  Well»  I  conld 
not  say;  but  quite  a  number.  They  have  spent  a  considevable  amount  of  money— 
I  am  sorry  I  can't  say  exactly  how  much,  but  probably  over  $30,000  annually— on 
tabercoloflis  work  in  the  last  few  years. 
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O,  Do  yon  know  of  any  State  where  the  inspection  is  so  general  and  so  well 
Qaii 


maintained  that  it  is  practically  a  remedy  for  the  spread  of  disease? — A.  Fore 
diseases.  There  is  no  State,  for  inAt^mce.  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  a  sofficaeni 
inspec'tion  to  prevent  the  spread  of  glanders  in  horses.  It  is  a  disease  not  looked 
after  very  thoroughly,  and  I  soppose  in  every  city  of  the  coantry  there  is  more  or 
less  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Texas  fever  is  almost  entirely  prevented  by  cooper- 
ation between  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  State  authorities. 

Q.  Do  you  not  depend  a  good  deal  on  local  help  which  comes  entirely  independent 
of  the  State  veterinarian?— A.  To  a  certain  extent  We  try  and  cooperate  with  ibe 
Stale  inspectors,  but  usually  meat  inspection  in  the  c'ties  does  not  amount  toTery 
much.  1)ei!anse  the  cities  have  not  enough  inspectors  to  control  the  local  slan^ter- 
bouseM.  Almost  every  city  h&sa  large  nam  her  ot  slaughterhouses  in  thesabarbs, 
to  which  diseased  stock  goes  for  slaughter,  and  in  order  to  inspect  it  thoroughly 
it  would  take  as  many  ins^iectors  as  there  are  slaughterhouses,  which,  in  a  city 
like  Philadelphia,  would  mean?.')  or  100  inspectors.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  keep  up  such  a  force,  and  the  only  way  in  which  to  have  practical  inspection 
of  an  mals  slaughtered  for  local  consumption  is  to  have  the  killing  concentrated. 
Then  they  conld  have  enough  inspectors  to  cover  it. 

{^.  How  far  does  your  nationHl  regu  ation  covering  the  entire  export  trade  affect 
local  consumption.'— A.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  because  we  inspect  at  all  those 
large  abattoirs  which  pretend  to  do  interstate  business,  but  a  good  many  ^ma]ler 
p'aces  that  do  an  interstate  bus.ness  we  have  not  been  able  to  cover.  Yoa  can 
see  from  my  statement  we  inspected  :w.0O().(KN)  animals  last  year  at  the  time  of 
slaughter.  That  means  about  r).O^H).000  cattle.  0,000,000  sheep,  and  the  balance 
mostly  hogs— *-?:i. 000. (KX)  to  24,000.000  hogs— and  that,  of  conrse.  covers  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  meat.  There  are  a  great  many  small  places  where  they  kill  50 
to  100  hogs  a  day.  and  10  or  15  cows,  where,  so  far.  we  have  not  been  able  to 
inspect,  and  I  hardly  see  my  way  clear  to  include  these.  We  have  not  so  far  becm 
able  to  get  enongh  inspectors. 

Q.  Has  Congress  bi  en  liberal  with  you? — A.  Yes:  very  liberal. 

Q.  Any  recommendation  that  the  Department  would  make,  would  it  readily 
meet  with  the  cooi)eration  of  the  Agricultural  Committee?— A.  1  think  it  would, 
as  far  as  furnishing  money  is  concerned.  They  have  g.ven  us  all  we  could  use  to 
ad\  antage,  and  sometimes  I  have  turned  back  considerable  into  the  Treasury. 
The  numlKT  of  cattle  inspected  at  time  of  slaughter  was  5,027,000.  That  is  the 
great  bulk  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  country.  I  suppose  the  entire  slaughter- 
ing might  be  placed  at  6,(^00,000  or  7.000,0(>0  beeves  in  a  year.  The  number  of 
other  animals  inspected  areas  follows:  Sheep.  0,125,095;  hogs,  23,386,884;  horses, 
5,559.  Congress  put  a  clause  in  our  appropriation  bill  2  or  3  years  ago  to  the 
effect  that  horses  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  inspection  as  other  animals.  The 
reason  for  that  provsi^m  was  the  low  price  of  horses  in  the  range  country.  In 
fact,  there  were  some  parties  there  who  believed  that  they  could  slaughter  horses 
to  advantage  for  export,  but  I  dr)  not  think  they  have  done  very  well  at  it.  They 
slaughtered  the  firt^t  year  about  ;^,'200,  and  the  last  year  5,559. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  At  how  many  |)oints  are  horses  slaughtered  for 
exyoTt'f—A.  We  have  inspected  at  only  one  place,  that  is  in  Oregon.  They  have 
been  slaughtering  at  several  otl  er  point.s  without  Federal  inspection.  There  was 
a  place  in  Chicago,  and  there  was  a  place  in  Brooklyn  where  tney  slaughtered. 

Q.  To  what  country  does  the  horse  meat  go?— A.  They  sent  some  of  it  to  Nor- 
way and  some  of  it  to  Ho' land,  but  we  are  ui  able  t»  follow  beyond  the  ports 
where  it  lands.  It  is  ])retty  hard  to  sav  where  it  is  consumed.  There  have  been 
some  rumors  that  it  had  been  made  up  in  bolognas  and  sent  back  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARgi  har.)  Do  you  find,  in  the  establishment  of  these  zones  for 
the  prevention  of  disease,  that  there  is  any  contMct  with  the  State  authorities,  or 
of  late  years  have  you  met  with  cooperation  with  the  local  boards  of  health? — A. 
We  have  had  pretty  general  cooperation.  Of  course,  the  State  authorities  do  not 
always  agree  with  us  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  generally  get  along  har> 
moniously.  The  Texas- fever  matter  is  one  in  which  we  need  most  cooperation 
now;  Texas  fever  and  sheep  scab;  both.  The  Texas-fever  wo:  k  is  where  tnere  are 
more  chances  for  difference  of  opinion,  for  always  in  States  crossed  by  a  quaran- 
tine line  people  below  the  quarantine  line  think  they  ought  to  be  above  it.  It  is 
more  apt  to  be  the  case  with  Texas  fever  than  with  anything  else,  because  the  cat- 
tle below  the  quarantine  line  do  not  show  the  disease.  It  is  only  when  they  get 
out  and  mingle  with  northern  cattle  that  they  spread  it. 

Q.  About  your  uniform  procedure.  Do  you  establish  quarantine  on  State  lines, 
or  divide  the  State,  if  necessary?— A.  We  always  make  our  quarantine  line  in  the 
general  regulations  on  State  lines.  Then  in  those  States  which  are  partly  free 
from  in'e^tion  and  which  cooperate  with  us  we  put  it  across  the  territory  of  the 
State.    Of  course  that  is  a  great  induct m^nt  for  cooperation,  because  there  is  a 
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large  part  of  the  territory  of  these  States  which  wonld  be  above  the  line,  and  which, 
without  cooperation,  would  be  below  the  line.  I  think  probably  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  we  have  so  little  disagreement  with  these  State  authorities. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  greater  perfection  in  the  rules  of  inspection  and  their 
administration,  has  the  United  States,  your  department  especially,  bettered  the 
export  trade  or  put  it  on  a  more  sure  f  oonng? — A.  We  have  saved  the  export  trade 
in  cattie.  We  wonld  not  have  any  export  trade  in  live  stock  if  it  had  not  been  for 
oar  regulations,  because  after  the  first  step  in  confining  American  animals  to  the 
foreign  animal  wharves  on  the  other  side  tne  agitation  was  very  strong  to  entirely 
prohibit  the  trade  in  live  animals.  At  the  time  our  regulations  for  inspection  of 
vessels  were  made  there  was  a  bill  in  Parliament,  which  appeared  likely  to  pass, 
prohibiting  carrying  live  animals.  It  was  put  oil  the  grounds  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals in  trsmsit  and  their  arrival  there  in  bad  shape  for  slaughter;  but  when  our 
regulations  were  made  specifying  how  ships  should  be  fitted  up  and  how  the  cat- 
tle should  be  carried  that  legislation  was  dropped,  and  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  it  since.    Th^  bill  was  being  i)U8hed  by  Mr.  Plimsoll. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  inspection  stana  equally  with  the  foreign  inspection 
in  respect  to  meats,  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  generally  accepted  by  the  foreign 
inspectors?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  There  has  been  no  question  in  regard  to 
it  in  Great  Britain^  where  our  largest  market  is;  but  in  Germany  they  have  not 
accepted  our  inspection,  and  most  of  our  meat  is  inspected  after  it  gets  there.  We 
did  get  our  meat  reentered  in  Germany  by  establishing  our  insi)ection  and  certify- 
ing te  our  meats,  but  still  they  continue  to  reinspect  it. 

(^.  Was  that  really  as  a  matter  of  conserving  the  public  health,  or  was  it  a 
political  matter  on  the  agrarian  line? — ^A.  My  own  opmion  is  that  it  came  from 
the  agrarian  agitation  there. 

Q.  Have  you  inspectors  on  the  other  side? — A.  We  simply  have  three  inspectors 
in  Great  Britain,  two  of  them  for  the  live  animals — cattle  and  sheep— ana  one  is 
now  going  to  inspect  the  cattie  coming  from  there. 

Q.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  especially  in  your  department,  have  you 
the  cooperation  of  similar  bodies  in  the  European  governments,  an  understanding 
or  a  correspondence  as  to  remedies  and  beneficial  legislation?— A.  No;  we  have 
none.  We  have,  of  course,  more  or  less  correspondence  with  the  scientific  inves- 
tigators abroad;  we  hear  of  everything  they  do,  and  we  cooperate  by  exchanging 
niaterial  for  investigation  more  or  less:  but  we  have  no  cooperation  in  executive 
work. 

Q.  To  what  is  the  position  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  Europe  in  resx)ect  to 
American  inspection  and  the  importation  of  American  cattie  and  American  meats 
dae?  Is  it  to  selfishness,  or  what?— A.  It  is  mostly  selfishness.  It  all  comes  from 
the  agrarian  a^totion  to  keep  out  our  producte.  We  never  have  sent  any  diseases 
to  Europe  which  appeared  there  among  their  stock.  They  know  the  nature  of 
Texas  fever,  for  instance,  very  well,  because  they  have  read  our  reports  and  they 
have  confirmed  our  investigations  by  going  over  the  same  ground  in  their  own 
laboratories;  and  yet  they  uiut  out  not  only  our  live  cattle  from  Germany  but  our 
dressed  beef,  alleging  it  is  from  fear  of  this  disease.  There  has  never  been  a  case 
of  the  disease  there.  In  the  same  way  in  France  they  shut  out  our  live  cattle,  fol- 
lowing Germany,  and  Denmark  and  Belgium  did  the  same  thing.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  countries  practically  admit  that  they  are  unable  to  change  unless  Ger- 
many does,  because  if  they  let  in  our  meat  and  cattle  Germany  would  shut  out 
theirs.  So  that  Germany  has  been  the  leader  in  these  provisions  ever  since  the 
prohibition  of  our  pork  in  1881. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  renovated  butter,  filled  cheese,  and  imita- 
tions of  stondard  butter  Europe  was  justified  in  shutting  them  out  by  law  or 
otherwise?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  our  people  here  were  at  fault?— A. 
1  think  our  people  are  at  fault  in  shipping  dairy  prcxlucts  under  false  brands;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  they  would  be  justified  in  shutting  out  the  products  entirely. 
I  do  not  think  they  would;  still  I  think  they  would  oe  justified  in  making  an 
inspection  or  in  asking  that  we  should  make  it. 

9.  Would  it  not  be  fair  for  any  foreign  government  to  make  the  American 
article  pay  the  cost  of  inspection  when  they  detect  fraud?— A.  I  should  think  it 
would.  They  make  our  meat  exporters  pay  the  meat  inspection  anyway  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  I  believe  that  the  Agricultural  Committee  is  going  to  put  a 
provision  in  the  appropriation  bill  this  year  authorizing  the  inspection  of  dairy 
producte  and  marking  those  which  are  pure  and  of  high  grade.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  undertaking  to  mark  everything  or  even  to  detect  the  spurious  articles,  but 
we  will  mark  what  we  know  to  be  mrst-class  producte. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  that,  in  the  case  of  milk  inspection  in  cities  and  the  local 
inspection  of  meate  and  all  that,  the  penalties  and  the  fines  should  be  large  enough 
to  support  a  large  force  of  inspectors;  that  is,  that  the  violators  of  law  shotud 
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y  for  the  inspecticm  instead  of  the  citizens  ont  of  the  general  treasury? — ^A.  I 
onbt  if  they  woold  get  enough  money  in  that  way.  It  mi^ht  be  more  practical 
to  pnt  a  tax  on  all  the  meat  that  is  inspected.  Of  course  it  is  only  occaaionally 
that  they  are  going  to  get  a  case  of  violation  of  the  law  which  they  can  make  hold 
in  the  courts.  A  man  inspecting  meats  is  morally  certain  of  a  great  many  cases 
where  the  handlers  of  meat  violate  the  law  for  every  one  where  he  can  get  evidence 
to  convict  them  of  doing  it. 

(j.  Bat  in  cases  of  local  inspection  where  the  fines  are  heavy  the  infractiona  of 
law  are  less,  are  they  not?— A.  They  are  where  they  enforce  the  fines.  Usually 
when  a  fine  is  very  heavy  the  tendency  ia  to  let  a  man  off  and  not  fine  him  at  aU 
rather  than  put  a  very  severe  penalty  on  him.  I  think  where  the  fine  is  moderate 
the  law  is  more  apt  to  be  enforced  than  where  it  ia  verv  heavy. 

Q.  We  have  in  the  Eastern  States  local  laws  providing  that  after  the  first  con- 
viction the  fine  shall  bo  quadrupled.  Is  not  that  the  way  to  reach  the  remedy?— 
A.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  ever  had  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  your 
inspectors  being  tampered  with  by  those  interested  in  the  work  that  they  are 
inspecting?— A.  Yes;  we  have.  We  brought  a  suit  in  one  case;  we  brought  an 
action  against  the  manager  of  an  abattoir  in  the  West,  and  the  judge  decided  on 
th;'  constitutionality  of  the  law,  that  we  had  no  business  to  be  inspecting.  He 
decided  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  as  it  was  a  criminal  case  it  could  not 
be  appealed,  so  it  rested.  The  point  was  this,  that  under  the  law,  under  the 
authority  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  we  could 
not  go  into  a  State  and  inspect  this  meat;  that  it  did  not  become  a  subject  of 
interstate  commerce  until  it  was  actually  in  shipment  from  one  State  to  another. 
It  was  one  of  those  technical  constitutional  points  which  are  raised  8onietiine& 
At  any  rate,  the  court  refused  to  apply  any  penalties  to  those  parties.  There  was 
good  evidence  that  they  had  tried  to  bribe  the  inspector.  We  had  changed 
inspectors  three  times.  They  had  tried  it  first  on  one  and  then  on  another  and 
then  on  a  third  one.  They  offered  money  to  pass  the  meat,  and  then  we  thought 
we  would  bring  an  action  against  them. 

Q.  Did  the  money  pass?    Money  was  offered,  you  say? — A.  Money  was  offered. 

Q.  And  rejected  and  refused?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  change  the  inspectors,  then? — ^A.  We  wanted  to  make  sure;  we 
wanted  to  get  more  evidence.  They  might  say  in  the  case  of  one  man.  '*  We 
never  offered  that  man  anything;  he  was  mistaken  aboat  what  we  meant;  we  did 
not  intend  to  give  him  any  money."  But  where  three  men  come  up  and  svrear  to 
the  same  thing  the  case  would  be  much  stronger. 

Q.  Have  you  a  suspicion  that  that  is  pretty  general  in  the  abattoirs? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  so.  i  think  our  inspectors  are  pretty  honest  and  report  any  im- 
proper advances  on  the  part  of  the  abattoir  managers.  The  only  thing  is,  of  course. 
It  is  human  nature  for  a  man  after  he  has  been  in  a  place  and  gets  acquainted  with 
the  abattoir  authorities  to  try  to  draw  the  line  so  that  he  is  lenient  with  them,  and 
naturally  if  he  is  friendly  with  them  he  does  not  like  to  offend  them  by  going 
further  than  they  think  he  should  go.  That  is  the  tendency;  it  is  inevitable,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  counteract  it  is  by  changing  the  inspectors  so  that  we  can 
get  new  men  there. 

Q.  You  do  that  considerably,  I  suppose?— A.  We  do  that  whenever  we  think  it 
is  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  all  your  employees  under  civil-service  rules? — A. 
Practically  all,  yes;  all  of  our  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors,  microscopists, 
stock  examiners,  and  taggers. 

Q.  Are  these  microscopists  and  others  subject  to  examination  in  Washington 
here,  or  are  their  qualifications  passed  upon  in  the  State  examinations?— A.  They 
are  examined  in  other  States.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  an  examination 
in  all  the  large  cities.    They  are  appointed  in  Washing^n. 

Q.  Are  they  certified  from  the  local  list  or  from  the  national  list?— A.  The 
inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  are  certified  from  the  national  list,  but  the 
others  are  certified  from  the  local  lists.  They  are  certified  from  different  districts 
in  the  country  so  as  to  bring  them  closer  to  their  homes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  stable  employment?—  A.  All  of  it  except  that  of  the  microscopists. 
They  do  not  have  steady  work;  the  work  varies  with  the  export  trade.  For 
instance,  during  the  past  year  more  than  half  the  persons  in  the  microscopical 
work  have  been  on  leave  without  pay  simply  because  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  do. 

Q.  Has  the  establishment  of  your  national  bureau  been  an  advantage  to  the 
science  of  veterinary  surgery?— A.  Yes;  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  it  by  the 
investigation  of  quite  a  number  of  diseases  that  were  not  understood  before.    It 
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lias  been  an  advantage  to  it  by  fomiabing  employment  for  quite  a  number  of  men 
All  the  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  are  veterinarians. 

Q.  And  has  it  not  also  entered  a  good  deal  into  the  education  in  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  country,  in  the  advancement  of  veterinary  knowledge?— A.  The 
demand  for  veterinarians,  of  course,  has  led  to  an  effort  to  supply  the  demand  by 
establishing  vetennary  departments  in  a  good  many  of  the  colleges. 

Q.  Nearly  all  your  inspectors  or  subin8X)ectors  or  assistant  insi)ectors  are  quite 
young  men,  are  they  not?— A.  A  majority  of  them  are,  because  we  appoint  men 
at  $1,200  a  year,  and  a  man  who  is  established  in  business  could  hardly  afford  to 
take  it.  Another  thing,  a  young  man  fresh  from  college  can  pass  an  examination 
where  a  man  who  has  been  in  practice  for  a  while  could  not  do  as  well. 

Q.  Is  it  free  from  political  changes— a  change  in  administration  does  not  affect 
it? — A.  No;  men  are  not  changed  for  political  reasons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  1  understand  that  the  State  experiment  stations 
experiment  on  diseases  and  suggest  remedies  for  live  stock? — A.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  stations  that  have  veterinarians  peimanently  and  a  staff  of  investi- 
gators.   I  could  not  say  just  how  many  of  them,  but  the  principal  stations  have. 

Q.  Is  there  a  greater  disposition  now  to  investigate  diseases  of  animals  than  a 
few  years  ago?— A.  I  think  it  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Is  the  per  centum  of  loss  now  so  great  as  heretofore? — A.  I  think  the  loss 
from  some  diseases  is  as  great;  in  others  it  is  not.  For  instance,  the  loss  from  hog 
cholera,  I  suppose,  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was;  that  is,  I  do  not  know  that  the  per- 
centage is  quite  as  great,  but  the  number  lost  is  as  great,  because  there  are  more 
swine.  I  tnink  that  by  following  the  hygienic  regulations  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  experiment  stations  ana  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  they 
have  probably  lessened  the  percentage  of  loss  somewnat,  but  there  has  never  been 
very  much  impression  made  on  that  disease,  which  causes  the  greatest  loss,  x)erhaps, 
of  any  disease  attacking  our  animals  in  this  country.  Of  the  other  diseases,  gl  anders 
is  probably  just  as  prevalent  as  it  was  10  years  ago;  tuberculosis  is  more  prevalent, 
and,  taking  the  country  over,  it  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

Testimony  closed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  S4, 1901, 

TE8TIK0HY  OF  DE.  L.  &.  HOWAED, 

Chief  Entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  chief  entomologist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Give  your  name  and  address  and  official  position.— 
A.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  how  long  you  have  been  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — A.  Since  the  fall  of  1878. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  general  field  of  inquiry?— A.  Entirely  relating  to  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  work  of  insects,  especially  in  relation  to  agricultural 
products. 

Q.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  economic  entomology  since  you  have  been 
connected  with  the  Department?— A.  Do  you  mean  as  to  practical  results? 

Q.  As  to  practical  results.— A.  That  is  a  big  question,  and  it  would  require  vol- 
umes to  show  it  as  it  ought  to  be  shown:  it  wonld  require  several  hours  to  tell  it. 

Q.  You  might  in  a  very  brief  way  state  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  —A. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  injuries  of  insects  is  more  important  than  is  generally 
realized.  We  have  an  annual  loss  to  crops  by  the  ravages  of  insects  of  something 
like  $300,000,000,  and  live  stock  suffers  severely.  When  economic  work  really 
began  in  this  country—that  is  to  say,  with  the  foundation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture— we  did  not  know  of  a  single  good  reliable  remedy  for  any  injurious 
insects,  not  even  with  the  great  pests  like  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  chinch  bug,  not 
even  for  the  fruit  pests  like  the  codling  moth— that  is,  the  apple  worm— and  the 
plum  curculio.  At  the  present  time  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  we  have  a  fairly  good 
remedy  for  every  insect  of  economic  importance.  When  I  say  fairly  good  i-emedy , 
I  do  not  mean  a  remedy  which  can  be  put  into  effect  without  some  trouble  and 
without  some  cost  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  When  we  consider  the  question  of 
remedies  we  must  consider  the  ease  ot  application  and  the  cost  of  application,  as 
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well  as  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  itself  against  the  insect  The  Qenenl  Qofyem- 
ment  now  ezpenas  $80,000  a  year  in  support  of  my  branch  of  the  senrioe  in  the 
Department  of  Agricnltnre.  Ont  of  the  45  States  80  of  them  have  State  entomolo- 
ffists,  who  are  iayestigating  insects  in  their  particnlar  localities,  and  pnblishins 
bnlletins  on  the  results  of  their  work  and  the  remedies  which  they  have  found 
out  and  which  other  men  have  found  out.  There  have  been  some  estimates  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  actually  saved  by  the  work  which  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  remedies.  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  thd  Dominion  entomologist  of  G^- 
ada.  speaking  before  the  Royal  Societv  of  Canada,  made  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  led  the  world  in  the  subject  of  economic  entomology,  and  that  in 
all  lyrobability  the  damage  to  agricultural  products  by  insects,  were  it  not  for  the 
practical  results  of  the  labors  of  economic  entomologists,  would  be  twice  as  great 
as  it  is.  A  criticism  of  estimate  j  of  the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  is  that  veheai 
there  is  a  widespread  outbreak  of  insects  it  reduces  the  sum  total  of  the  crop  to  a 
very  great  extent,  but  the  fanning  class  as  a  whole  does  not  lose  so  much  on 
account  of  the  enhanced  price  of  the  remainder.  When  you  come  to  estimate  the 
loss  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  then  get  the  market  price  and  reduce  it  down  to  dol- 
lars and  cents,  you  will  find  when  the  price  goes  up  the  loss  to  the  whole  country 
is  not  so  great;  but  nevertheless  that  increase  in  price  means  an  economic  loss  to 
tiie  country  at  large,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  that  the  estimate  of  $800,000,000  was 
made. 

Q.  From  what  insect  does  the  agrictdturist  sustain  the  greatest  lose— what 
character  of  insect?— A.  I  think  that  lies  between  three  distinct  species — ^the  cod- 
ling moth  or  apple  grub,  the  Hessian  fly,  and  the  chinch  bug.  I  think  the  annual 
loss  by  these  insects  together  would  amount  to  $60,000,000. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  sections  of  the  country  that  sustain  the  greatest  loss,  say 
from  the  codling  moth?— A.  The  great  apple-growing  regions;  the  greatest  apple- 
growing  regions  suffer  the  greatest  loss.  Of  course  that  depends  also  on  the  gen- 
eral use  of  remedies.  Certain  sections  of  the  cotmtry,  like  Michigan,  used  to  suffer 
great  loss.  Now  they  have  introduced  remedies  very  generally.  They  first  took 
up  the  banding  of  trees,  and  then  they  took  up  spraving,  and  Michigan  does  not 
suffer  such  great  losses  as  it  did  before  that  time.  Other  regions  also  suffer,  which 
are  not  successful,  and  have  not  taken  up  the  question  of  remedies  as  thoroughly 
as  have  Michigan  and  western  New  York,  some  portions  of  Virginia,  and  other 
regions. 

O.  It  is  thought  by  some  localities  that  suffer  most  that  the  other  localities  that 
suffer  less  are  protected  in  some  way  by  climate  or  soil  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Is  that  so?— A.  That  is  so  to  some  extent.  Insects  have  a  certain  range,  governed 
largely  by  temperature,  elevation,  and  so  on.  For  example,  the  San  Jose  scale,  a 
very  important  insect,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  State  legrislation 
within  the  last  10  years  on  the  subject  of  insects,  will  not  go  above  a  certain  point — 
north  of  certain  points— and  will  not  flourish  in  regions  where  there  is  less  than  a 
certaiD  total  amount  of  summer  heat.  That  insect,  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  to  orchards  that  we  have,  in  many  cases  killing  large  orchards  of  peaches 
and  plums  and  young  peach,  plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees,  is  at  its  worst  in  Mary- 
land and  Virg^ia.  Up  in  central  New  York  it  does  not  get  so  numerous,  because 
there  is  less  summer  heat.  In  northern  Michi^n  it  does  not  flourish,  but  in  a 
slaip  along  the  southern  part  it  does,  and  in  Ohio  it  Is  quite  bad. 

Q.  You  think  spraying  is  a  very  important  remedy  against  the  codling  moth? — 
A.  And  against  many  other  insects  it  is  a  most  important  remedy,  as  against  the 
plum  curcnlio  and  against  all  scale  insects,  different  substances,  however,  being 
used  on  crops  and  against  different  insects. 

Q.  Does  tne  black  knot  come  under  yotir  investigation?- A.  It  is  a  fungous  dis- 
ease, and  is  not  caused  by  insects. 

Q.  How  far  has  the  San  Jose  scale  spread  east?— A.  It  is  present,  I  think,  in  most 
of  the  fruit-growing  States  at  the  present  time.  It  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 
found  abundantly  in  Connecticut,  and  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  found  in  all  the  other  Eiastem  and  Central  States.  In  the  West  it  is 
found  in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idi^o.  It  is  not  found  in  that  group 
running  from  Kansas  and  Iowa  west  to  California,  and  is  not  known  in  Colorado 
and  in  Nebraska. 

(2.  Does  it  continue  to  spread?- A.  Yes;  largely  for  the  reason  that  while  cer- 
tain States— there  are  now  21  of  them— have  passed  rigid  inspection  laws  which 
provide  that  no  nursery  stock  shall  come  into  their  States  without  the  certificate 
of  an  official  inspector  or  entomologist  that  it  has  been  examined  and  found  free 
from  scale,  there  are  stiU  many  States  that  have  not  passed  such  laws,  and  the 
result  is  that  these  States  have  become  dumping  grounds  for  all  sorts  of  infested 
nursery  stock.  Here  is  an  advertisement  from  the  Cumberland  Nurseries,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  a  trustee's  sale  of  nursery  stock  by  the  NasbviUe  Trust  Com- 
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paay.  One  paragraph  in  this  says,  '*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  'scale '  has  been 
aetected  in  the  nurseries."  And  this  letter  which  accompanies  this  circular  came 
to  me  yesterday  from  an  entomologist  connected  with  the  Kansas  Agrlcnltoral 
College:  *'  My  attention  has  just  been  called  by  a  Kansas  nursery  company  to  the 
inclosed  circular.  This  firm  is  much  exercised  concerning  the  possible  circulation 
of  such  stock  xixK>n  the  open  market.  I  have  written  them  that  since  Kansas  is 
-without  quarantine  laws  the  State  has  no  means  of  preventing  the  importation  of 
such  goods.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  you  might  care  to  Know  of  the 
possible  exchange  of  such  infested  stock."  This  is  just  an  instance  of  how  scale- 
infected  stock  may  be  thrown  into  Kansas  and  similar  unprotected  States. 

Q.  What  is  thought  to  be  the  medium  by  which  the  San  Jose  scale  spreads? — A. 
Almost  entirely  on  nursery  stock.  We  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  first  came 
from,  but  it  was  first  discovered  near  San  Jose,  CaL,  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  James 
Lick.  He  was  importing  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  that  time.  It  is 
suspected  to  have  come  from  Japan,  and  then  spread  all  over  California,  and  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  destructive  scale  in  existence.  About  1889  some  Jajm- 
nese  plum  stock  was  imported  into  New  Jersey.  The  scale  was  carried  East  on 
that  stock,  but  it  was  not  recognized,  and  that  stock  and  others  which  had  become 
infested  from  it  were  sold  all  over  the  Eastern  States.  The  fruit  growers  did  not 
notice  it,  and  entomologists  did  not  have  it  called  to  their  attention  until  the 
fall  of  1893,  when  some  of  the  stock  was  sent  up  from  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and 
then  we  found  for  th^  first  time  that  tMs  serious  pest  was  in  the  East.  Since  then 
we  have  found  that  it  was  generally  distributed  by  New  Jersey  nurseries,  and 
other  nurseries  bought  their  stock  from  them  and  continued  the  spread  of  the 
scale.  As  soon  as  we  found  it  out  we  began  to  send  circulars  and  puolish  widely 
the  fact  that  the  scale  was  being  distributed.  Then  the  States  began  to  take  it 
up,  and  began  to  pass  these  inspection  laws  preventing  the  entrance  into  the  State 
or  any  nursery  stock  unless  it  was  inspectea  and  found  to  be  free  from  scale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  insecticide  is  used  in  this  nursery  stock?— A.  It 
is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  gas,  and  in  some  States  a  certificate  that 
it  has  been  fumigated  by  this  gas  is  required.  The  best  remedy  depends  on  the 
part  of  the  country.  In  California  it  is  found  that  a  wash  of  lime,  sulphur,  and 
salt  works  admirably.  But  the  success  of  that  remedy  depends  on  the  weather; 
it  works  well  particularly  in  a  long  dry  spell.  In  wee  weather  it  is  found  ineffica- 
cious because  the  rains  wash  it  off.  In  the  East  we  have  two  remedies;  one  is 
whale-oil  soap  and  water,  a  very  strong  solution;  that  is  efficacious  in  some  cases; 
and  in  others,  in  places  where  that  is  not  efficacious,  they  are  now  advocating 
crude  petroleum,  put  on  the  trees  with  great  care  only  on  sunny  days,  and  washed 
on  very  lightly  indeed  or  sprayed  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr..  A.  L.- Harris.)  What  time  is  that  applied?— A.  Applied  in  the 
winter  time.  That  remedy  is  now  advocated  very  strenuously  by  the  State  ento- 
mologists of  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  law  that  will  compel  the  nurseryman  to  so  prepare  his  trees 
before  sending  them  out?— A.  There  are  laws  to  compel  them  to  submit  them  to 
the  action  of  the  gas,  but  not  to  treat  them  in  other  ways. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  gipsy  moth;  what 
territory  does  that  cover? — A.  It  has  spread  to  some  slight  extent  sincd  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  stopoed  its  appropriations.  The  State  was  appropri  ating  $1 50 ,000 
to  $200,000  annually  for  the  work  of  the  so-called  gipsy-moth  committee.  Last 
winter  the  legislature  refused  to  make  any  more  appropriations,  and,  although 
the  insect  had  been  reduced  to  almost  harmless  numbers  by  the  work  of  previous 
Tears,  it  is  now  beginning  again  to  spread.  New  colonies  are  being  found.  It 
has  not  as  yet  gone  far  outside  of  the  old  limits  around  Boston,  and  has  not  yet 
crossed  over  into  New  Hami)shire,  although  it  is  very  close  to  the  New  Hampshire 
line  near  Manchester. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  have  the  Federal  Government  assist  in  the 
expense  of  destroying  the  gipsy  moth? — A.  Several  years  ago  a  committee  from 
Massachusetts  came  down,  and  Senator  Lodge  introduced  a  measure  in  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  $40,000  to  assist  in  the  work.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  The  House  did  not  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  conference  committee,  and  so  nothing  has 
ever  been  done  by  the  General  Government. 

<^.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  interfere?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  wait  for  a  year  or  two  so  as  to  judge 
something  of  the  rapidity  of  its  spread.  It  is  not  an  insect  that  spreads  very 
rapidly. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  we  any  national  law  in  the  line  of  quarantine 
agiunst  insects?~A.  There  is  no  such  law. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  out  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  National  Gk)vem- 
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ment  to  make  a  law  of  that  kind? — A.  There  are  a  number  of  foreign  goYemmentB 
which  have  made  snch  laws  which  have  qnarantined  aRainst  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  a  quarantine  bill  in  Congress  for  the  last  3  yesrs,  which  came  near 
passing  last  session,  having  been  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  There  is  an  admirable  State  (quarantine  in  California  against  insects 
brought  from  abroad.  They  have  a  quarantine  officer  at  San  Francisco  who  boards 
every  vessel  that  comes  in  and  looks  it  over  for  anything  which  may  possibly  cany 
injurious  insects  on  nursery  stock,  and  evervthing  in  the  vegetable  line:  and  if 
insects  are  found  the  stock  is  fumigated  or  destroyed.  The  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  officers  is  conceded  in  the  highest  court  of  California.  It  has  been  sus- 
tained. That  law  protects  California  for  objects  that  are  intended  for  ultimate 
delivery  in  the  State  of  California.  It  does  not  protect  the  rest  of  the  country. 
When  the  inspector  finds  a  large  box  of  plants  from  Japan,  which  is  consigned  to 
New  Jersey  or  Kentucky,  he  notifies  me  and  I  inmiedlately  notify  the  State  officers 
i'l  those  Sta tea  and  they  cause  an  inspection  on  its  arrival,  if  they  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  so.  But  in  certain  States,  as  in  Massachusetts,  they  have  not  authority 
to  do  so.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  they  are  large  importers  of  omamentid 
plants  from  Japan.  I  am  notified,  1  notify  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and 
they  notify]  the  importers,  and  if  they  feel  like  it  they  cause  the  stock  to  be  fomi- 
gated,  but  if  they  do  not  feel  like  it  they  are  not  obliged  to  fumigate.  This  quar- 
antine bill  has  been  before  Congress  in  one  form  or  another  for  8  years.  A  new 
one,  just  introduced  by  Senator  Perkins,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  have  power  to  quarantine  against  any  other  country  absolutely  if  he 
feels  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  injurious  insects  are  likely  to  come 
in.  and  he  has  also  power  to  designate  certain  ports  where  nursery  stock  must  be 
imported  and  where  they  will  be  subject  to  inspection  provided  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  some  competent  official  of  the  government  from 
which  they  are  sent.  It  seems  a  very  desirable  thing  that  such  a  regulation  should 
be  made  by  the  General  Government.  We  have  now  perhaps  75  kinds  of  insects 
which  everybody  knows  and  which  everybody  fears,  insects  1  would  call  of  fiist- 
class  importance,  and  more  than  half  of  these  have  been  imported  from  abroad; 
less  than  half  of  them  are  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  they  have  come  in  very 
largely  through  this  unrestricted  commerce  in  plants  and  are  still  ooming  in  every 
year.  The  hop-plant  louse,  an  insect  which  annihilated  the  hop-growing  industry 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  which  occasionally  destroys  the  crop  in  the  great 
hop-growing  regions  in  New  York,  came  over  in  just  that  way.  The  Hessian  fly 
we  were  just  talking  about  came  over  in  the  straw  bedding  of  the  Hessian  soldiers 
in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

O.  Is  it  a  historical  fact  that  the  Hessian  fly  came  over  with  the  Hessian  troops 
or  IS  it  an  expression  of  opprobrium  against  the  Hessian  troops?.— A.  It  is  dis- 
puted. That  explanation  has  been  made  by  some,  but  it  is  disputed  bv  others.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  which  we  can  not  possibly  decide  at  this  late  date.  It  is  a 
way  in  which  they  might  have  come:  there  is  no  question  about  that.  That  term 
of  opprobrium  is  rather  a  common  thing  with  other  insects.  For  instance,  the 
harlequin  cabbage  bug  in  Texas  is  known  as  the  third-party  bug.  In  Gteorgia, 
after  the  war,  the  same  bug  was  known  as  the  Abe  Lincoln  bug.  That  is  really 
aside;  it  does  not  belong  in  the  testimonjir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  objections  are  urged  to  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bilL''— A.  It  was  opposed  by  the  nurserymen  at  first,  because  they  thought- 
some  of  them  thought— that  as  most  of  their  stock  arrives  in  the  cold  months  of 
the  year  it  might  be  in j  ured  by  being  opened  for  inspection.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  good  argument  against  it.  The  quarantine  features  of  the  bill  are  being 
specially  urged  by  California  interests,  which  are  united  and  greatly  in  fear  of  a 
maggot  which  infests  the  oranges  in  Mexico,  which  has  not  been  introduced 
yet  in  California.  Passing  through  Mexico  you  pick  up  an  orange  on  the  table 
and  you  find  maggots  in  it.  That  thing  occurs  in  most  parts  of  Mexico.  Now, 
there  is  great  danger  that  this  insect  may  be  established  in  California  before 
the  California  oranges  come  on  the  market,  say  in  ei^rly  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber. The  oranges  you  find  then  are  Mexican  oranges,  brought  from  Mexico.  Now. 
suppose  Uiose  oranges  are  thrown  aside,  the  maggots  transform  to  flies,  and  they 
come  out  and  stin^  the  California  oranges:  see  what  an  injurious  thing  it  would 
be?  They  want  this  bill  passed  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  quaran- 
tine against  Mexican  oranges.  Of  course  the  Mexicans  say  the  whole  thing  is 
overrated,  that  the  insect  is  not  so  widespread,  and  it  is  simply  an  effort  of  the 
Calif omians  to  avoid  the  competition  of  Mexican  oranges. 

Q.  What  effect  is  the  worm  having  on  the  Mexican  crop?— A.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  figures  on  the  Mexican  crop,  but  I  have  on  two  occasions  sent 
two  men  ^1  over  Mexico  just  to  find  out  whether  the  Mexicans  were  right  and  to 
see  what  it  amounted  to,  and  we  found  that  it  occurs  in  oranges  all  over  Mexico 
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except  in  the  State  of  Sonora  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains;  that  State 
aeems  to  be  exempt.  Elsewhere  any  orange  you  pick  up  is  liable  to  contain  theee 
maggots. 

3.  Does  it  destroy  the  orange  or  destroy  its  valne?— A.  Both. 
.  Or  injure  its  yalne?— A.  Both.  The  early  oranges  drop,  a  great  many  of 
them,  as  a  result  of  that  worm;  they  decay  and  drop  from  the  trees.  The  insect 
bas  several  generations;  at  first  they  attack  the  younger  oranges;  later  they  do 
not  make  their  presence  in  the  fruit  evident  before  the  orange  is  picked  and  put  on 
on  the  market. 

Q.  You  feel  it  is  important  that  the  American  orange  grower  should  have  some 
protection?— A.  I  do ;  it  is  very  important.  I  remember  in  the  Florida  freeze  in  1896, 
when  so  many  orange  trees  in  Florida  were  killed,  people  in  the  hotels  who  went 
down  there  for  the  winter  found  Mexican  oranges  on  the  table  with  maggots  in 
them.  The  majority  of  Mexican  oranges,  however,  do  not  come  to  the  orange- 
Sawing  regions.  Many  of  them  are  shipped  straight  through  to  Kansas  City  or 
Chicago.  Of  course,  there  is  no  danger  then,  but  when  they  go  to  California,  as 
they  do.  it  is  decidedly  dangerous. 

Q.  Is  the  orange  worm  affected  by  the  climate— that  is,  does  a  colder  climate 
than  the  Mexican  climate  have  any  effect  on  it? — A.  I  think  it  will  thrive  wherever 
oranges  grow. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  what  is  known 
as  the  cotton-boll  weevil?— A.  That  is  an  insect  that  is  almrming  Texas  cotton 
growers  very  much.  It  has  spread  now  until  it  has  got  into  some  of  the  best  cotton 
land  in  Texas;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  yet,  whether  it  will  spread  north  of  the 
re^on  of  earl^  heavv  frosts  or  not.  Under  the  present  bill  a  small  sum  is  appro- 
priated for  an  investigation  of  that  insect  from  my  office.  The  State  of  Texas  has 
appointed  a  State  entomologist  to  investigate  it  the  present  year.  I  have  the 
manuscript  of  his  report  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  Mexican  insect  which  for  a 
lomt  time  inhabited  the  low  tip  of  Texas  around  Brownsville,  and  later  was  car- 
ried north  to  Alice  and  San  Diego.  In  that  region  they  have  no  heavy  frosts  at  all 
and  some  of  the  cotton  grows  through  the  winter.  You  will  find  large  volunteer 
stalks  of  cotton  all  green  in  the  early  spring;  and  those  volunteer  stalks  are  cul- 
tivated by  people  down  there  because  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Galveston  offers  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  first  bale  of  cotton.  Now,  that  is  just  the  thing  needed 
to  perpetuate  this  weevil,  and  it  is  spreading  gradually  up  north.  W hen  it  reached 
San  Antonio,  I  happened  to  be  dowD  there  at  the  time  of  the  first  winter  freeze, 
which  happened  about  the  1st  of  December.  I  found  that  the  insect  was  killed 
ont  absolutely  by  that  frost— a  frost  of  2V  Fahrenheit  For  that  reason  I  felt 
relieved  and  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  insect  would  not  spread  farther  north  in  the 
cotton  and  spread  to  other  States.  Becently,  developments  seem  to  show  that  it 
migrates  every  year  from  farther  south,  north  of  frost  lines,  and  perhaps  it  man- 
ages then  to  exist  iu  small  numbers  through  the  winter  so  as  to  start  an  mcreasing 
series  of  generations  in  the  spring,  and  it  may  become  much  more  serious  than  at 
first  anticipated.  At  all  events  it  is  damag^ing  some  of  the  best  cotton-growing 
regions  in  Texas  now. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  insect  which  the  cotton  grower  has  to  contend  with?— A. 
Henas  the  old  cotton  caterpillar  or  army  worm  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
cotton  plant,  but  he  has  a  very  good  remedy  for  that  now.  He  uses  pans  green 
in  a  very  simple  way.  He  takes  a  bag  of  coarse  cloth,  fills  it  with  pure  paris  green 
and  puts  it  on  one  end  of  a  pole  and  another  bag  on  the  other  end  of  the  pole. 
Then  he  puts  a  negro  on  a  mule  and  he  trots  down  the  rows,  and  the  jarring  or  the 
mule  sifts  this  paris  green  down  on  the  leaves,  putting  just  enough  on  the  cotton. 
It  makes  a  verv  simple,  inexpensive,  and  efficacious  way  of  poisoning  the  crop. 
The  cotton-boll  worm  is  a  very  serious  evil  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  and  they 
get  rid  of  that  by  diversified  crops  and  by  using  com  and  cowpeas  as  trap  crop& 

^.  Will  you  briefiy  state  what  insects  the  tobacco  raiser  has  to  contend  with  in 
raising  and  growing  his  crop?— A.  He  has  the  big  horn  worm,  as  they  call  it,  a 
very  large  green  caterpillar  with  a  horn  on  the  end  of  his  abdomen,  and  then  they 
have  8  little  beetle  which  eats  holes  in  the  leaves,  and  this  same  boll  worm  of  the 
cotton  also  attacks  tobacco;  and  there  is  a  new  enemy  which  just  became  known 
a  year  or  so  ago,  which  they  call  the  split  worm,  an  extremely  small  caterpillar, 
which  mines  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  They  get  rid  of 
all  the  leaf -feeding  caterpillars  now  by  spraying  with  paris  green.  It  sounds  a 
little  bit  dangerous,  but  experiments  have  shown  that  paris  green  does  not  stay  on 
the  leaf.  The  idea  is  now  being  adopted  that  it  is  desirable  to  allow  a  certain  num- 
ber of  solanaceous  weeds  tp  grow,  belonging  to  the  same  family  with  the  tobacco 
plant,  and  these  weeds  come  up,  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  there,  before  the 
tobacco  comes  up,  and  all  the  tobacco  insects  concentrate  on  these  weeds  and  are 
easily  destroyed.    That  is  what  we  call  using  weeds  as  a  trap  crop,  just  as  with  the 
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Heseian  fly  Bometimes  an  early  strip  of  wheat  ia  sowed  so  aa  to  allow  the  He 
flies  to  conceBtrate.  and  the  balk  of  the  wheat  is  planted  later. 

Q.  Is  poison  ever  put  into  the  bloom  of  the  iimpson  weedV— A.  Tea;  that  is  to 
catch  the  moth  AW'hich  lays  the  egg.  They  pat  a  little  fly  poison  in  the  bloom  and 
the  moths  come  along  and  inserting  their  beaks  for  nectar,  are  killed  in  that  iray. 
That  is  done  in  some  parts  of  Lonisiana. 

Q.  What  remedy  has  been  found  to  relieve  the  loss  sustained  from  what  is  knoiwn 
as  the  Hessian  fly?— A.  I  think  the  remedy  which  I  have  jnst  mentioned,  together 
with  the  Rtody— a  study  must  be  made  of  each  individual  locality — of  the  weather 
conditions  and  the  probability  of  early  or  late  falls.  The  trap  strip,  I  think,  is  the 
best  thing  to  l)e  found  yet,  and  several  of  the  State  entomologista  are  workiiig-  on 
the  trap  crop  at  this  time.  Stimulated  by  the  losses  from  the  Hessian  fly  last  year» 
the  Michigan  men  and  the  Ohio  men  and  the  Indiana  men  are  workmson  that 
problem.  One  of  my  men  is  working  on  it,  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  Mesaiaa- 
ny  problem,  and  hopes  to  publish  a  bulletin  giving  the  results  of  hisinvestigaticMis. 
No  extermination  of  the  Heesian  fly  is  to  be  expected.  There  must  be  in  bad  years 
some  alteration  in  the  method  of  cropping.  A  very  important  point  in  economic 
entomology  is  the  study  of  the  crop  conditions  and  the  possibihty  of  variation  in 
the  method  of  cropping.  There  is  an  insect  which  they  caU  the  dover-seed  midge 
which  does  great  damage  to  the  clover  crop.  Ton  know  we  cat  clover  in  most  of 
the  Northern  States  twice,  once  for  hay  and  once  for  seed.  Now,  this  insect  has 
two  ^nerations,  and  we  find  that  the  adults  of  the  first  feneration  issue  just  about 
the  time  when  it  is  the  custom  to  cut  the  first  crop  for  nay,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  lay  their  eggs  and  destroy  the  seed  crop  when  it  comes  up.  Now,  if  we  advance 
the  time  of  cutting  for  hay  a  week  or  two,  we  absolutely  destroy  the  insect  which 
causes  the  damage.  This  is  the  custom  in  Ohio  now  very  generally— they  have 
changed  the  time  of  cutting  the  crop. 

Q.  Is  the  wheat  weevil  an  insect  which  comes  ftom  the  condition  of  the  grain?— 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  or  not  the  insect  has  been  studied  and  whether  any 
remedy  can  be  suggested  for  the  protection  of  wheat  in  the  bin? — A.  The  insect 
has  been  studied  very  caref  plly  indeed.  That  is  another  of  the  European  insects. 
In  fact  all  the  insects  that  are  injurious  to  stored  grain  are  cosmopolitan,  because 
grain  goes  everywhere  all  over  the  world.  In  fact,  there  are  several  speciee  of 
grain  weevils.  The  one  known  as  the  flv  weevil  in  this  oonntr^r  is  not  strictly  a 
weevil  at  all.  It  is  a  little  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  grain.  Now,  where 
g^ain  is  stored  in  bulk  we  find  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  remedy  in  the  evapora- 
tion of  bisulphide  of  carbon  on  the  top  of  the  grain.  If  it  is  put  in  open  vessels  aa 
the  top  of  a  mass  of  grain  in  a  comparatively  oi>en  bin  in  a  verytightly  closed 
room,  it  evaporates  rapidly  and  the  vapor  is  heavier  than  the  air  and  sinks  down 
to  the  bottom  and  destroys  the  insects.  They  are  now  adopting  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  against  a  new  grain  moth  which  is  becoming  prevalent  in  this  country  and  is 
known  as  the  Mediterranean  floor  moth.  The  building  is  closed  and  the  cracks 
all  stopped  up,  and  then  by  the  action  pf  sulphuric  acid  on  cyanide  of  potassinm 
this  gas  is  liberated.  The  same  remedy  is  used  against  the  cigarette  weevil  which 
does  great  damage  to  tobacco.  In  a  large  tobacco  warehouse  in  Baltimore  only 
this  last  fall  it  was  fonnd  that  hundreds  of  cases  of  tobacco  were  affected  by  this 
weevil.  The  tops  of  the  cases  were  all  taken  off  and  the  building  was  fumigated 
with  this  gas  under  police  inspection  because  it  is  extremely  poisonous.  The 
X)olice  were  stationed  on  the  outside  near  by  to  keep  the  people  awav,  and  in  the 
morning  the  building  was  opened  and  it  was  found  that  not  only  had  the  weevils 
been  kiUed,  but  also  the  mice  and  rats  which  infestod  the  building. 

Q.  There  is  another  insect  besides  the  weevil,  known  as  the  chinch  bug,  which 
I  suppose  your  department  has  investigated?— A.  We  have  published  a  bulletin 
on  that  subject  which  was  prepared  by  the  Ohio  entomologist,  Professor  Webster. 
It  is  a  difficult  Insect  to  get  rid  of.  Almost  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  attack 
it  when  it  migrates.  It  migrates  en  masse  from  the  wheat  fields  to  the  neighbor- 
ing com  fields,  along  about  the  1st  of  Jul  v.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  in  Kansas  with  the  diseases  of  the  chinch  bug.  Fungus 
diseases  were  propagated  in  the  laboratory,  and  it  was  found  that  under  certain 
conditions  when  these  laboratory  cultures  were  put  out  into  the  fields  the  disease 
was  communicated  to  the  healthy  bugs  and  they  died  in  great  numbers.  That  is 
not  of  much  practical  importance  because  it  has  to  be  done  under  certain  weather 
conditions.  It  had  to  be  done  in  very  damp  weather,  and  the  bugs  became  dis- 
eased after  the  introduction  of  the  laboratory  cultures.  We  are,  however,  exper- 
imenting with  a  fungus  disease  brought  up  from  South  Africa  which  is  used  down 
there  against  migratory  grasshoppers.  Cultures  of  it  were  imported  last  year, 
and  in  one  locality  in  Colorado  and  one  in  Mississippi  it  was  found  that  it  was 
readily  communicated  to  healthy  grasshoppers  and  they  died  in  great  nombers. 
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(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  danger  that  if  the  progress  of  the  vegetable- 
deArojing  isBects  is  not  stayed  by  science,  thefmit  and  vegetable  foods  of  the 
world  wUi  be  destroyed?— A.  It  will  have  to  be  stayed  by  practical  work  as  well 
as  by  science. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  both.— A.  By  the  application  of  remedies  which  are  the  resnlt 
of  scientific  study.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  certain  balance  in  natnre  which 
has  always  been  preserved,  and  in  a  state  of  natnre  each  species  seems  to  take 
care  of  itself  prettv  well.  But  onr  whole  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  man  by  his 
extensive  cropping  has  disturbed  this  balance  of  nature  and  in  a  philosophical  way 
yon  may  say  that  this  enormous  multiplication  of  injurious  insects  is  the  effort  of 
nature  to  restore  the  original  balance.  That  seems  to  be  the  great  law  as  far  as  I 
can  see. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  then  what  knowledge  jon  have  of  these  pests  in  ancient 
times,  if  you  have  any?  Were  people  bothered  with  them  then  as  they  are  now?— 
A.  If  you  will  read  the  Prophet  Joel  in  the  Bible,  you  will  find  that  he  was  a  man 
who  might  be  called  an  agricultural  pessimist,  a  man  who  lamented  a  great  many 
things.  He  had  something  to  say  about  several  insects.  He  is  the  man  who  said 
that  the  grasshopper  had  become  a  burden  in  the  land,  and  he  talked  about  the 
palmer  worm;  and  there  is  no  question  that  injurious  insects  were  noticed  as 
soon  as  man  began  to  grow  crops.  As  agriculture  has  become  more  extensive,  the 
insects  have  found  conditions  more  favorable  for  rapid  multiplication.  Our 
methods  of  cultivating  crope.in  enormous  fields  are  particularly  favorable  to  the 
increase  of  insects.  In  Europe,  where  the  aipicultural  holdings  are  smaller,  where 
the  farms  are  small  and  agriculture  more  intensive,  they  do  not  begin  to  have 
the  same  trouble  as  we  have  in  this  country.  In  the  older  methods  of  agriculture 
in  the  South,  in  cotton  fields  of  from  500  to  1,000  acres,  the  caterpillar  and  boll 
worm  wereextremely  inj urions,  and  the  planters  could  not  spray  with  ease.  Now, 
witii  much  smaller  fields  and  amore  diversified  system  of  crops,  the  conditions  for 
multiplication  are  not  nearlv  so  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ELbnnsdt.)  Thirfy  years  ago  we  used  to  have  an  invasion  of  the  grass- 
hoppers in  Kansas  so  they  would  block  railroad  trains  and  destroy  all  vegetation. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  these  grasshoppers  for  so  long  a  period? — 
A.  Very  largely  the  settling  of  a  great  portion  of  the  and  country  which  was  the 
prermanent  oreeding  ground  of  the  grasshoppers.    It  was  a  migratory  grasshop- 

rr:  it  bred  up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  arid  places,  and  when 
had  devoured  the  vegetation  near  those  places,  and  bad  multiplied  so  excessively 
that  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  feed  upon,  it  migrated  to  the  fertile  portions 
of  Kansas  and  Colorado;  but  they  have  brought  the  conditions  of  cultivation 
into  those  permanent  breeding  grounds.  But  I  must  premise  first  by  saying  that 
the  grasshoppers  only  succeeded  in  living  one  generation  down  in  this  lower  coun- 
try. Conditions  were  not  favorable  to  their  increase,  and  the  young  died.  The 
only  place  they  could  live  successfully  and  breed  in  these  enormous  quantities 
was  in  the  permanent  breeding  grounos.  The  conditions  of  cultivation  brought 
by  the  settling  of  these  arid  regions  made  these  regions  unfavorable  for  their  unre- 
stricted multiplication.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  a  recur- 
rence of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  since  1876. 

Q.  So  that  pest  is  practicaly  extinct?— A.  Practically  so.  Once  in  awhile  a 
swarm  will  come  down  from  the  north,  from  the  Assinaboine  country,  and  settlein 
North  Dakota  or  Minnesota,  but  it  is  stamped  out  promptly.  A  large  swarm 
came  down  and  settled  in  Ottertail  County,  Minn. ,  about  7  or  8  years  a^ o.  The 
legislature  was  not  in  session.  The  governor  of  the  State  took  it  upon  himself  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  several  carloads  of  kerosene  and  certain  destructive 
apparatus,  ana  the  State  authorities  went  up  there  and  with  the  aid  of  the  county 
officials  went  to  work  and  wiped  the  thing  out  quickly. 

Q.  Was  that  remedy  crude  petroleum?— A.  Yes.  After  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
young  are  hopping  around  in  great  masses,  they  drag  over  the  ground  by  means  of 
a  horse  a  low  sledge  with  kerosene  on  it,  and  as  they  go  forward  the  hoppers  jump 
up  and  light  on  the  kerosene  and  are  kiUed.  Another  remedy  is  late  f ^  plowing. 
The  insects  hibernate  in  the  soil  and  early  plowing  breaks  up  the  eggs  and  throws 
them  ont  where  the  birds  can  reach  them,  and  so  on.  They  have  migratory  grass- 
hoppers in  South  America  and  South  Africa,  conditions  being  about  the  same,  and 
they  come  down  from  the  arid  breeding  ground  to  the  cultivated  land;  and  the  same 
methods  are  used  that  are  used  in  this  country.  The  damage  about  which  we  hear 
nowadays  from  grasshoppers  in  the  West  is  from  the  local  nonmigratory  species. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  destruction 
of  the  foliage  on  shade  trees  in  cities. — A.  There  are  3  or  4  species  of  caterpillars 
that  defoliate  shade  trees  all  over  the  country,  and  there  is  the  importea  elm- 
leaf  beetle.  Nearly  all  the  caterpillars,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  strong 
fliers  in  the  adult  stage;  the  moths  are  strong  fliers,  and  the  remedy  of  banding 
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the  trees  that  we  see  generally  adopted  in  citiee  is  absolutely  of  no  nse  whatever, 
becaose  the  adoit  insect  flies  hke  ar  oird  and  will  alight  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  if 
the  band  has  any  effect,  it  will  simply  prevent  the  caterpiUars  from  coming  down 
and  ^*ill  keep  them  on  the  tree. 

The  elm-leaf  beetle  larva,  however,  descends  to  the  ground  to  transfarm,  and 
the  result  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  caught  on  the  sticky  bands  of  printer's 
ink.  and  so  on.  But  the  best  remedy  against  the  elm-leaf  beetle  is  the  oombiiia- 
tion  of  spraying  the  trees  with  some  arsenical  mixture  and  pouring  hot  water 
around  the  trees  after  the  larva  come  down  to  transform. 

For  the  caterpillars  that  defoliate  the  leaves  of  shade  trees  generally,  there  is 
no  good  remedy  except  spraying  with  an  arsenical  mixture.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  every  park  commissioner  of  every  large  city  to  have  a  motor-spraying 
apparatus,  that  can  be  carted  around  the  city,  and  spray  the  trees  at  the  proper 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  a  ver  /  inexpensive  matter.  The  thing  has  been  done  by 
the  city  of  rtew  Haven  in  attempt  to  save  the  large  elms  there  and  it  has  been 
done  in  other  places— in  Central  Park,"  New  York,  and  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 
It  is  a  thing  which  could  be  done  by  every  city,  and  which  could  be  done  here 
perfectly  well,  although  sometimes  our  trees  lose  their  entire  foliage  through 
neglect. 

Q.  What  care  is  there  over  the  trees  in  Washington  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties?—A.  There  is  a  park  commission  appointed  by  the  District  Commissioners, 
who  take  care  of  the  snade  trees  along  the  street;  then  the  superintendent  of  public 
gardens  and  grounds  has  the  care  of  the  trees  on  the  Qovernment  reservations. 
JNow  the  parking  commission  does  no. hing  against  insects  except  to  cut  off  the 
limbs  infested  with  the  web  worm  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  cart  them  away. 
The  way  they  do  that  is  to  go  leisurely  along  the  street  and  cut  off  the  limbs  and 
put  them  on  the  cart:  and  they  do  it  so  slowly  that  the  caterpillars  can  all  crawl 
off  and  get  on  the  trees  again  before  they  get  to  the  dumps,  ^eir  work  is  practi- 
cally worth  very  little. 

The  Superintendeut  of  gardens  and  grounds  sometimes  sprays  the  trees  in  the 
parks,  but  he  always  sprays  too  late— after  the  insects  have  about  disappeared. 
But  even  if  he  did  spray  at  the  proper  time,  it  would  be  of  very  little  use,  because 
the  park  commission  does  not  spray.  Take  the  case  at  Lafayette  Park,  where  you 
have  the  sidewalk  here  [indicating]  and  the  trees  over  here;  the  trees  on  this  side 
are  sprayed  and  these  over  here  are  not.  As  soon  as  he  sprays  the  trees  in  the 
park  and  gets  rid  of  the  insects  new  ones  fly  across  20  feet  of  space  from  the  side- 
walk trees  and  reinfest  the  park  trees.  The  superintendent  of  public  buildings 
and  grounds  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  street  trees  and  is  not  allowed  to  touch 
them. 

That  same  difficulty  occurs  in  certain  other  cities.  The  trees  in  the  parks  and 
the  trees  along  the  streets  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  same  man  or  board. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  kind  of  shade  trees  from  the  standi)oint  of 
insect  damage.  The  tree  known  as  the  silver  maple,  which  is  a  very  favorite  tree 
with  those  having  charge  of  planting  shade  trees,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth, 
is  one  of  the  trees  which  is  most  badly  affected  by  insects.  It  is  the  favorite  food 
of  2  or  8  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  shade  tree  caterpillars.  The  gingko  tree, 
of  which  we  have  a  great  many  in  this  city  and  in  Brooklyn,  is  the  best  shade 
tree  from  the  standpoint  of  freedom  from  insect  attack.  The  oi^  are  very  free 
from  Insects.  The  Norway  maple  is  much  better  than  the  silver  maple.  The  box 
elder  is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  planted.  I  could  talk  much  more  on  this 
topic  if  you  wished  me  to,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary. 

Q.  You  would  say  it  is  possible  with  care  and  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money 
in  a  city  like  Washington ,  to  exterminate  these  insects?— A.  To  keep  them  in  check. 

S.  Keep  them  in  check  and  ultimately  suppress  them  entirely?— A.  Yes. 
.  In  many  of  the  Northern  cities  is  it  some  seasonal  conditions  that  bring  these 
pests  on  the  trees^  Is  it  the  dampness  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  a  dry  season, 
that  induces  the  amount  of  caterpillars  to  be  raised? — A.  Yes:  the  character  of 
the  season  has  a  ^eat  deal  to  do  with  it.  In  dry  seasons  the  caterpillars  are  apt  to 
be  rather  less  injurious  than  they  are  in  damp  seasons.  Now  the  reason  of  tiiat  is 
a  curious  one.  These  insectis  are  held  in  check  under  favorable  conditions  by  cer- 
tain parasitic  insects— little  gauzy  winged  insects.  In  damp  weather  these  things 
can  not  fly;  their  wings  become  clog<;!:ed  by  dampness;  but  in  dry  weather  they 
attack  the  caterpillars,  lay  their  eggs  on  them,  and  the  caterpillars  are  destroyed. 
Three  years  ago  98  per  cent  of  the  caterpillars  on  our  shade  trees  were  destroyed 
by  these  parasitic  flies.    It  was  during  a  dry  season. 

Q.  To  check  them  or  partially  exterminate  them,  it  is  not  a  very  expensive  mat- 
ter for  a  Government  like  this  to  take  hold  of?— A.  Comparatively  inexpensive. 
The  ^ark  commission  has  an  appropriation  of  about  $16,000  a  year,  I  thmk,  and 
that  IS  almost  entirely  expended  in  the  planting  of  new  shade  trees,  and  an  insig. 
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nificant  portion  of  it  in  the  care  of  the  old  trees,  and  that  insignificant  portion  is 
not  -wit^ly  pxpended;  and  that  is  the  case  in  almost  every  city  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  administrative  remedy  in  the  matter  wonld  be  for  the  cities  to  demand 
of  tbe  commissioners  the  proper  care  of  the  shade  trees? — A.  Yes;  that  is  trne. 

Q.  And  yon  wonld  say  there  are  plenty  of  remedies  cheaply  applied  that  conld 
correct  these  losses''— A.  Yes;  if  applied  on  a  large  scale.  The  honseholder  can 
not  be  expected  to  take  care  of  the  shade  trees  in  front  of  his  honse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  yon  discovered  any  insects  that  prey  on  some 
of  the  insects  that  you  have  mentioned  that  are  injurious  to  f raits  and  grain?— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  nearly  every  injurious  insect  has  a  certain  number  of  parasites,  but 
tlie  practical  encouragement  of  these  parasites  is  a  very  complicated  thing  and 

fenerally  impracticable.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  imported  insects,  we  have 
one  good  work  by  imx>orting  their  natural  enemies  from  the  country  of  their 
ori^n.  That  was  the  case  with  the  so-called  white  scale  of  Califomia,  an  insect 
'wbich  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  citrus-fruit  industry  in  California.  We 
discovered  this  insect  was  originally  from  Australia,  and  through  correspondence 
-we  found  it  was  not  a  very  abundant  insect,  although  it  multiplied  most  extra- 
ordinarily in  California  and  killed  out  whole  orchards.  The  inference  was  that 
it  liad  some  parasitic  insect  in  Australia  that  kept  it  in  check.  We  sent  out  there 
and  found  the  insect  and  imported  it  into  Califomia,  and  it  bred  so  rapidly  that 
inside  of  a  single  year  the  white  scale  was  practically  wiped  out  of  existence. 

Now,  we  have  passed  that  insect  around.  We  have  sent  him  over  to  Portugal, 
-where  the  same  insect  was  wiping  out  the  orange  industry  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tagus.  We  sent  it  to  Egypt,  where  the  same  insect  was  in  the  gardens  of 
Cairo  and  Alexandria;  and  it  was  equally  efficacious  there.  That  is  the  most 
strikingly  successful  incident  of  that  kind  of  work  that  we  have  done,  but  we 
have  done  others  that  have  been  efficacious.  For  example,  there  were  brought 
over  from  Australia  some  little  beetles  that  preyed  on  the  so-calUd  black  scale  of 
the  olive,  and  which  have  proved  very  efficacious  in  certain  portions  of  Califomia 
in  killing  off  this  scale.  In  certain  other  portions  they  have  not  bred  so  rapidly. 
This  last  year  we  brought  over  a  parasite  from  South  Africa  for  this  same  black 
scale  on  the  olive,  which  we  think  will  take  the  place  of  the  other  in  the  drier 
portions  where  the  other  is  not  so  effective. 

We  brouarht  over  a  number  of  years  ago  a  parasite  for  the  common  imported 
cabbage  worm,  which  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  has  multiplied  and  is  doing 
good  work.  We  imported  some  years  ago  a  parasite  of  the  Hessian  fly,  which 
took  hold  for  a  while  in  one  point  in  Maryland,  but  it  has  disappeared. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  help  do  the  birds  give  you? — A.  Birds  are  very 
important  indeed:  and  it  is  so  well  an  understood  fact  that  it  would  be  almost 
trite  to  say  the  shooting  of  birds  is  increasing  the  chances  for  the  multiplication  of 
injurious  insects.  There  are  a  great  many  interesting  facts  on  record  as  to  the 
amount  of  insect  food  which  our  insectivorous  birds  eat  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
A  good  many  of  the  publications  of  one  branch  of  our  Department  are  on  that 
subject — Dr.  Merriam  s  division.  A  very  extensive  series  of  examinations  of  the 
stomach  contents  of  birds  show  what  birds  are  injurious  and  what  are  beneflciaL 

Q.  You  might  name  some  of  those  if  you  have  them  in  mind?— A.  That  is  hardly 
my  work,  and  I  am  afraid  I  could  not. 

Q.  Would  the  sparrow  be  included?— A.  The  English  sparrow  is  an  unmitigated 
pest  from  every  standpoint. 

Q.  Is  it  insectivorous? — A.  It  will  eat  insects  when  it  can  not  get  anything  else. 
Because  it  eats  insects,  a  bird  is  not  necessarily  a  beneficial  bird.  It  may  nave  a 
predilection  for  beneficial  insects.  There  are  probably  almost  as  many  insects 
that  are  parasitic,  or  that  prey  on  injurious  insects,  as  there  are  injurious  insects; 
but  unfortunately  the  injurious  kinds  seem  to  multiply  more  rapidly  and  to  be 
more  prolific. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  a  famine  that  might  come  to  the  world  through 
these  insects  destroying  the  production?— A.  That  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  sugge-^tion. 

O.  Haven't  you  to  take  into  account  the  cooperation  of  men  with  nature  in  the 
multiplying  of  all  these  products  over  and  above  the  natural  production?— A.  Of 
course. 

Q.  Man's  cooperation  is  likely  to  overcome  a  destructive  feature  of  that  kind? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  To  what  extent  is  your  bureau  assisted  by  the 
States  in  the  work  you  are  doing?— A.  We  assist  one  another;  we  do  a  certain 
amount  of  cooi>erative  work.  For  example,  there  happens  to  be  in  West  Virginia 
a  man  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees— Dr. 
A.  D.  Hopkins.  He  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  that  subject.  A  year  ago  last 
Spring  I  employed  I>r.  Hopkins  to  take  a  trip  to  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho 
to  study  damage  done  by  insects  to  the  forests  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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Last  year  I  sent  him  to  Maine  to  study  damage  done  to  Bpmce  forests.  I  ha^e  not 
a  man  on  the  force  who  has  the  same  specialized  knowledjse  as  Dr.  Hoi>kin&.  His 
State  is  largely  a  forest  State,  and  the  experience  which  he  gains  on  these  tr^ 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  of  valae  to  hnn, 
and  his  experience  is  of  value  to  us.  In  Uie  same  way  we  have  employed  tb» 
assistance  of  certain  other  State  officials.  This  is  important  when  it  oomeB  to  the 
broad  question  of  the  insects  which  extend  all  over  the  country.  We  have  sa 
association  of  all  these  entomologists.  The  work  is  divided  up,  and  each  man 
studies  conditions  in  his  locality.  These  conditions  are  all  brought  together,  and 
we  thus  have  a  summary  and  survey  we  could  not  get  in  anv  other  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Are  there  other  departments  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  cooperate  with  your  bureau?— A.  In  a  way.  For  example,  the 
subject  of  the  chemim  constituents  of  chemical  insecticides;  the  amount  of  adul- 
teration that  is  beinf:  done  in  insecticides— it  is  aJmost  impossible  to  get  a  puce 
paris  green.  Dr.  Wiley  is  analyzing  a  large  quantity  of  these  things  for  ns.  In 
the  same  way  other  divisions  would  be  constantly  treading  on  eaax  other's  toes 
without  a  certain  amount  of  cooperation.  For  example,  Mr.  Wood*8  division  is 
studying  the  diseases  of  plants.  Mere  we  find  that  insects  are  responsible  for  tiw 
spread  of  certain  diseases  among  plants,  as  with  human  beings.  There  is  a  wilt 
of  the  melon  leaf,  a  bacterial  disease  which  causes  the  leaves  of  the  melon  to  wilt 
It  ia  found  this  disease  is  carried  by  insects.  A  beetle  comes  along  and  gnaws  a 
hole  in  the  leaf.  The  hole  is  insignificant,  but  it  introduces  the  bacteria  which 
causes  the  disease.  In  that  way  the  diflferent  divisions  cooperate.  Aleo,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  takes  the  whole  question  of  live  stock,  and  of  course 
there  are  many  insects  which  are  injurious  to  animals— the  horse  bot,  ox  warUe 
or  grub,  and  the  sheep  bot,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  of  the  States  have  established  a  bursas 
of  entomology?— A.  There  are  30  States  now  which  employ  an  official  entomolo- 
gist under  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  tnoroughness  of  their  investigations  from  the  contact 
that  you  have  had  with  them?— A.  Their  relative  thoroughness? 

Q.  Tes.— A.  I  should  hardly  like  to  go  on  record  in  that  regard;  they  are  neariy 
all  personal  friends  of  mine. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  a  word  of  praise  for  them.— A.  Some  of 
them  are  doing  excellent  work.  You  see,  this  experiment-station  movement  is  s 
comparatively  recent  one.  The  entomologists  liad  no  collections;  no  lUnraries: 
nothing  but  individual  experience.  There  was  a  sudden  demand  for  a  class  that 
did  not  exist.  Most  of  them  were  young  men  just  out  of  college,  and  they  had  no 
libraries  or  collections,  and  they  had,  moreover,  to  educate  uie  farmers  of  the 
State.  They  had  to  go  around  and  talk  at  farmers'  conventions,  and  had  to  pub- 
lish bulletins  which  were  simply  compilations  of  what  had  been  learned  by  others; 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  some  few  of  them  have  got  into  the  position  where,  hy 
collections  and  libraries  and  apparatus,  they  have  been  able  to  get  down  to  original 
investigation.  The  State  of  Onio  stands  near  the  top.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  a  very  efficient  service:  the  State  of  Illinois  also,  and  a  number  of  the  others. 

Q.  The  interest  is  growing,  I  suppose?— A.  Very  largely— Rowing  enormously. 
In  my  early  experience  in  appearing  before  farmers'  conventions  the  farmers  lis- 
tened to  me  with,  I  will  not  say  incredulity,  but  certainly  with  indifference.  They 
looked  npon  any  man  who  talked  about  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture 
as  a  theoretical  fellow  who  had  not  the  practical  experience  which  was  necessary 
before  practical  ideas  could  be  gained.  The  results  which  have  been  achieved,  not 
only  by  my  branch  of  the  work  but  by  other  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, have  been  so  great  that  the  farmers  have  changed  their  attitude  entirely. 
One  of  us  goes  out  and  he  finds  that  he  is  listened  to  with  respect;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  is  kept  on  his  feet  to  answer  questions  for  an  hour  after  he  gets 
through  with  his  talk;  and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station  men  say  the 
same  thing.  There  is  a  very  rapidly  growing  appreciation  by  the  farmer  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

Q.  How  is  this  knowledge  distributed  to  the  people,  in  bulletins?— A.  In  bul- 
letins and  in  circulars  and  m  larger  reports. 

Q.  You  have  a  mailing  list,  have  you?— A.  Yes.  Owing  to  recent  Ck>ngre8sionaI 
l^islation,  however,  there  is  only  one  class  of  bulletins  of  oar  Department  which 
can  be  freely  distributed  to  every  applicant.  These  are  the  soH»lled  Farmers' 
Bulletins.  We  have  a  series  of  about  150  of  them.  But  the  circulars,  of  which 
we  have  published  40  or  50  in  our  branch  of  the  work,  and  which  are  concise  direc- 
tions about  specific  insects,  these  are  used  in  oar  correspondence,  and  they  answer 
the  purpose  perfectly  well.  In  the  larger  bulletins  we  have  a  restricted  mailing 
list,  but  they  can  be  purchased  from  the  superintendent  of  documents  for  about  6 
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cents  or  10  cents  each.    In  the  Beveral  exi)eriinent  stations  in  the  States  the  bnlle- 
tixiB  are  published  in  large  editions  of  20,000  copies  and  distributed  very  widely. 

3.  Yon  have  the  advantage  of  free  mailing  facilities?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  is  the  condition  in  regard  to  the  States  in  issuing  their  bulletins?— A. 
They  are  issued  under  frank  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Under  frank  of  what,  your  Department?— A.  It  seems  to 
xne  there  has  been  some  special  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  future  W- 
ialation,  that  would  strengthen  your  bureau,  by  the  National  Government?  Of 
course  you  act  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  have  you  any  sug- 

rtions  to  make  wherein  you  feel  that  your  work  could  be  made  more  efficient? — 
My  own  work? 

Q.  Yes;  your  bureau  first.— A.  Nothing,  except  larger  appropriations.  I  imag- 
ine we  can  spend  a  good  deal  more  money  than  we  are  getting  to  the  advantage  of 
the  agricultural  classes- 1  feel  sure.  We  had  a  lump  fund  of  $22,500  last  year; 
about  75  per  cent  of  that  was  exx)ended  in  salaries  of  investigators  who  could  be 
put  on  anything  that  happened  to  come  up.  We  investigated  a  good  many  par- 
ticular topics;  for  instance,  insects  attacking  garden  crops,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, insects  attacking  citrus  crops,  and  the  general  subject  of  beneficial  insects 
from  abroad,  and  a  number  of  other  topics  of  that  kind.  We  could  do  the  work 
more  expeditiously,  perhaps— not  more  thoroughly,  but  more  expeditiously— with 
larger  means.    I  do  not  wish  here  to  mention  a  specific  sum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Congress  is  not  as  liberal  with  your  bureau  as  with  Dr. 
Salmon's?— A.  By  no  means. 

Q-  He  said  they  gave  him  all  the  money  he  could  expend.— A.  His  is  a  bureau; 
mine  is  a  so-called  division. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  importance  of  your  bureau  is  growing,  I  sap- 
pose,  from  year  to  year,  as  manifested  by  the  size  of  your  appropriation?— A.  That 
would  indicate  not  so  much  the  growing  importance  of  the  bureau  as  a  growing 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  I  do  not  think  its  importance  is  growing,  but  the 
appreciation  of  its  importance  is  growing.  When  I  first  came  to  Washington  the 
only  appropriation  was  for  the  salary  of  the  entomologist  and  one  assistant;  now 
they  give  not  only  the  lump  sum  I  mentioned,  but  also  about  $10,000  more  in 
statutory  salaries,  so  called. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  much  assistance  in  your  work  from  the 
agricultural  press  of  the  country?— A.  The  agricultural  press  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  this  line  of  work;  yes.  Certain  of  them  have  started  entomological 
investigations  in  the  way  of  soliciting  information  from  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try on  certain  aspects.  The  information  they  have  gathered  nas  been  largely 
statistical. 

Q.  Also,  they  assist  you  in  disseminating A.  (Interrupting.)  They  dissemi- 
nate our  results  very  rapidly.  They  are  anxious  to  get  hold  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  results.  The  agricultural  newspapers  are  especially  good  in  one  v/ay — 
they  send  their  newspapers  to  most  of  the  working  officials  of  the  Department  with- 
out charge.  For  instance,  in  my  own  office  75  or  80  come  in  every  week,  and  we 
clip  the  insect  portions  and  keep  a  general  oversight  in  that  way  of  everything 
gomg  on  in  the  local  agricultural  societies  and  so  on  that  bears  on  our  work. 
Before  we  finish,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  on  the  subject  of  State  legis- 
lation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have.— A.  Out  of  the 
45  States  only  21  have  inspection  laws  or  laws  which  enable  them  to  do  any  organ- 
ized work  against  insects.  As  I  said  before,  those  States  which  have  no  law  are 
constantly  in  danger,  not  only  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  but  other  insects  which  thev 
do  not  have  at  all.  This  bill  now  before  Congress  would  act  as  a  quarantine  bill 
against  injurious  insecta  from  abroad,  and  it  would  also  act  in  the  regulation  of 
interstate  traffic  in  nursery  stock  and  things  of  that  kind— living  plants  of  any 
kind— leaving,  then,  for  the  States  simply  the  question  of  the  extermmation  of  the 
insects  within  their  own  borders.  Either  that  national  bill  must  pass,  leaving  the 
question  of  inspection  of  plants  intended  for  interstate  commerce  to  the  General 
Government,  or  the  States  must  pass  uniform  laws.  It  is  very  confusing  now, 
even  with  the  21  that  have  laws,  since  one  form  of  certificate  is  required  by  one 
State  and  another  by  another,  and  it  is  necessary  for  a  nurseryman  dealing  in 
plants  at  the  present  time  to  have  before  him  in  condensed  form  21  sets  of  laws 
and  forms  of  inspection  and  consult  them  in  about  every  shipment  of  stock  that 
he  makes.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  point  to  bring  out  in  your  report,  if  you 
agree  with  me.    There  should  be  some  uniformity  in  State  laws. 

Q.  Under  the  police  regulations,  1  suppose  the  States  could  prevent  the  entrance 
into  the  State  of  foreign  nursery  stock  unless  it  was  properly  certified  to? — A, 
Yes,  that  could  be  done. 
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Q.  And  the  State  could  not  be  reqoired  to  wait  for  the  Federal  (jK>Tenim0nt 
nnder  the  interstate  commeroe  provision  of  the  Constitation  before  they  oonld  pat 
that  on  their  own  statnte  books?— A.  That  is  tme:  the  State  of  California  pro- 
tects herself  admirably  in  just  that  way  at  the  present  time. 

O.  Have  any  of  the  States  attempte<l  anything  along  that  line?— A.  Yes;  as  I  say, 
Calif omia  has  done  it;  Oregon  has  done  it:  the  Maryland  State  law  has  something 
of  that  bearing,  although  not  as  explicit  as  it  should  be.  The  new  New  York 
State  law  is  a  very  cnrions  one.  Up  to  this  last  session— I  do  not  know  what 
measures  they  passed  then— bat  np  to  this  last  session  it  prevented  the  sending  id 
infected  narsery  stock  outside  of  the  State,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  adniissicm 
of  infected  nursery  stock  from  other  States— u  very  curious  anomaly.  California, 
for  example,  whose  law  has  been  the  longest  in  effect,  prevents  the  admission  of 
anything  but  does  not  prevent  the  sending  out  of  anything.  A  man  who  exhibits 
for  sale  m  the  market  in  Los  Angeles  a  tray  of  apples  infected  by  the  San  Joae 
scale  is  arrested  and  fined;  but  if  he  puts  a  top  on  that  tray  and  ships  it  to  Chi- 
cago it  is  all  right. 

D.  Which  State,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  best  law?— A.  It  is  a  subiect  upon 
wmch  I  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  at  the  present  moment,  because  the 
regulations  of  the  New  York  State  law  and  the  Illinois  law  have  not  been  tried 
sufficiently.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  of  use  we  will  be  able  to  say  which  is  the 
ideal  law,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  those  which  have  laws  to  modify  them  in  accord- 
ance with  that  experience,  and  for  those  States  which  have  no  laws  to  adopt  the  one 
found  to  be  best.  The  Illinois  law  seems  to  work  very  well  indeed.  The  Mary- 
land people  are  rather  well  pleased  with  their  law,  although  some  of  the  nnrsery- 
men  in  outside  States  object  to  the  stringency  of  the  Maryland  law.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  Maryland  is  very  well  protected  by  her  l^w. 

Q*  You  would  advise  uniform  legislation  on  the  subject  as  nearly  as  possible?— 
A.  Yes;  either  in  the  shape  of  a  national  law  or  the  unification  of  State  laws. 

O.  To  what  extent  are  the  State  legislatures  supporting  the  bureaus  of  ento- 
mology in  the  way  of  appropriations? — A.  In  the  different  States? 

Q.  in  the  different  States;  is  it  sufficient?— A.  They  are  supporting  it  in  some 
States  and  in  others  they  are  not.  Very  few  States  are  making  specific  appropria- 
tions for  insects,  but  many  of  the  States  give  to  the  experiment  stations  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  given  by  the  General  Government.  That  fund  appropriated  by  the 
State  is  distributed  among  the  different  branches  of  the  work  by  tne  director  of 
the  station  or  bv  the  board  of  control.  There  is,  however,  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
a  State  entomologist,  who  is  supported  by  State  appropriations;  there  is  also  in 
New  York;  the  same  thing  has  recently  been  done  in  Texas. 

Q.  If  more  liberal  appropriations  could  have  been  made  the  work  could  have 
been  done  more  efficiently?— A.  I  think  so:  yes. 

Q.  You  think  the  work  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  legislatures  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter  in  the  wav  of  protection?— A.  I  think  so,  decidedly.  Condi- 
tions vary  in  different  States.  We  have  so  many  different  kinds  of  climate  in  t^e 
United  States  that  an  insect  might  be  locally  of  enormous  importance  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  comparatively  of  no  importauce  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Take  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  the  State  of  Texas,  for  example.  Now,  in  tiiese 
cases,  don't  you  think  the  State  ought  to  do  the  work  rather  than  the  General 
Government?  It  seems  so  to  me,  except  in  cases  where  a  spread  of  the  insect  over 
large  territory  comprising  a  number  of  StatCvS  is  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The 
argument  made  in  the  case  of  the  gips;jr  moth  was  that  it  would  spread  to  other 
States  in  erase  the  Massachusetts  people  did  not  handle  it  by  themselves.  But  there 
are  insects  which  are  restricted  climatically  to  certain  portions.  In  southern 
California  there  are  some  insects  which  are  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
for  instance. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  know  by  what  means  the  gipsy  moth  spreads. — A.  It  spreads 
only  by  the  traveling  of  the  caterpillar  and  by  the  carriage  of  the  i-aterpillar  by 
wagons  and  other  vehicles  which  it  may  crawl  upon.  It  spins  down  from  trees  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  persons  walking  through  the  region  get  the  caterpillars  upon 
them  and  carry  them,  and  getting  on  a  trolley  car,  perhaps,  may  carry  them  a 
good  many  miles  in  that  way.  They  mav  drop  on  carriages  or  crawl  on  railroad 
cars  that  are  side  tracked  and  be  carried  hundreds  of  miles  in  that  way. 

Q.  No  State  is  then  protected  at  the  present  time?— A.  No.  If  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts does  not  take  up  the  work  I  confidently  expect  the  gipsy  moth  will  be 
found  in  a  few  years  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut.  Rhode  island,  and  New 
York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris. )  Your  bureau  is  a  very  important  one,  and  it  is 
one  of  growing  interest,  and  you  seem  to  have  some  notes  there;  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  we  have, omitted  that  is  important,  I  wish  you  would  on  your  own 
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motion  state  it.— A.  I  merely  brought  along,  not  in  the  way  of  notes,  some  data 
and  facts,  most  of  which  I  have  just  given  yon. 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  memorial  prei>ared  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  to  Congress,  praying  for  the  passage  of  the 
1)111 1  mentioned,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  will  submit:    [Beadiug.] 

•'The  chief  danger  to  the  nursery  interests  of  the  country  is  that  the  different 
States  have  passed  diverse  laws,  many  of  them  very  drastic  in  character,  practi- 
cally prohibitory,  so  that  an  honest  nurseryman  is  unable  to  send  clean  nursery 
Btock  mto  many  of  the  States,  while  a  dishonest  man,  or  a  careless  one,  may  freely 
send  infested  stock  to  other  States  which  have  not  yet  protected  themselves  by 
State  laws.  These  difficulties  can  only  be  reached  by  a  law  governing  interstate 
commerce,  such  as  is  now  proposed.  Moreover,  aside  from  the  actual  damage 
-which  the  insect  (the  San  Jose  scale)  has  done  in  nurseries,  the  fact  becoming 
known  that  a  nursery  has  become  Infested  with  the  scale  has,  in  many  cases,  oper- 
ated so  severely  as  to  entirely  destroy  the  reputation  and  credit  of  the  firm.  From 
"what  has  just  been  said  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  national  law  becomes  appar- 
ent. The  different  requirements  of  State  laws,  and  the  entire  lack  of  any  law  in 
certain  States,  has  produced  a  condition  intolerable  to  the  nurserymen  and  of 
great  danger  to  the  orchardist.  For  example,  a  man  shipping  trees  into  Maryland 
requires  one  form  of  certificate :  shipping  into  Virginia  he  requires  yet  another 
form  under  present  regulations;  while  into  other  States,  as  Ohio,  no  form  of  cer- 
tificate is  reouired,  thus  making  it  the  dumping  ground  for  infested  stock  from  all 
districts.  Moreover,  in  New  York  the  law  prohibits  sending  infested  stock  out- 
side the  State,  but  does  not  prohibit  its  entrance.  Such  incongruities  as  these  in 
State  laws  indicate  most  strongly  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  national  law. 

The  bill  above  mentioned  was  favorably  reported,  with  amendments,  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  that  report:  (Beading) 

•*  The  necessity  of  such  legislation  is  of  grave  importance  for  the  protection  of 
our  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests.  Scientific  men  and  nurserymen  have 
recommended  it  for  years,  and  the  demand  for  it  upon  the  part  of  the  people  has 
become  so  strong  that  it  should  be  deferred  no  longer.  The  x)ending  bill  has  been 
indorsed  by  representatives  of  entomologists  and  vegetable  pathologists,  as  well 
as  by  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  committee  is  not  advised  of  any  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  from  any  quarter.  , 

"  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  fully  one-half  of  the  principal  injurious  insects 
now  in  the  United  States  have  been  introduced  from  foreign  countries.  No  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Oovemment  has  ever  been  made  to  prohibit  the  entrance 
of  such  pests. 

**  The  State  of  California  has  alone  established  a  horticultural  quarantine  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  but  this  is  the  only  one  of  our  great  ports  which  is  so  pro- 
tected. At  San  Francisco  during  the  past  year  122  steamships  and  sailing  vessels 
arrived  carrying  Jxees,  plants,  and  fruits  from  Japan,  Ceylon,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Sea  Islands,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  British  Columbia. 
The  quarantine  officer  destroyed  over  3,000  trees  and  plants  infested  with  insects 
new  to  California.  Other  stock  was  thoroughly  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas. 

*'The  estimated  annual  damage  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of 
this  country  from  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects  amounts  to  $:^00,000,000;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that,  at  a  low  estimate,  at  least  one-half  of  this  damage  is  done  by 
imported  insects. 

*' As  indicated  in  a  later  paragraph,  a  number  of  foreign  countries  have  quar- 
antined against  American  plants  and  fruits,  but  no  such  quarantine  exisits  in  this 
country,  although  the  necessity  of  it,  from  the  facts  just  mentioned,  is  obvious. 

**  There  exist  in  Europe,  especially  in  soutn  Europe,  and  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Pacific,  with  which  we  are  just  entering  into  greatly  enlarged  com- 
mercial relations,  many  insects  noted  as  pests  which  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
make  their  appearance  m  this  country  under  existing  conditions. 

**  It  has  been  so  general  an  experience  as  to  make  it  practically  a  hard-and-fast 
rule  that  foreign  insects  introduced  into  this  country  thrive  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  in  their  native  homes. 

'*  From  the  West  Indies  and  from  Mexico  we  are  also  in  danger.  For  example, 
there  exists  in  Mexico  a  maggot  which  infests  oranges  and  lemons,  known  as  Morel- 
loe  fruit  worm,  which  has  not  yet  become  established  in  this  country.  It  occurs 
in  all  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  except  possibly  the  State  of  Sonorain 
Mexico,  and  Mexican  oranges  for  the  United  States  have  come  across  our  borders 
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and  taken  their  place  in  oar  markets  daring  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Meet  of  these  oranges  have  previonsly  been  shipped  to  Nortiiem  markets 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  an  orange  pest  establishing  itself.  Of  late,  however, 
they  have  been  carried  into  California,  and  the  extensive  citms  indnstrj  of  that 
State  is  in  danger.  Within  the  past  2  months  a  cargo  of  Mexican  oranges,  riddled 
with  this  maggot,  was  stopped  at  the  port  of  San  Francisoo,  and  the  arangea  w«e 
bnmed  nnder  the  operation  of  the  State  quarantine  law. 

'*  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  not  protected  in  the  same  way,  however,  and  tlis 
danger  is  a  real  one.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  oranges  shipped  to  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  the  empty  cars  are  frequently  carried  back  to  Gali- 
f omia.  and  perhaps  to  other  orange-growing  regions,  and  thus  becoming  an  addi- 
tional source  of  danger. 

'*  The  success  of  the  State  quarantine  at  the  port  of  San  Frandeoo  indicates 
what  may  be  done  and  what  should  be  done  at  otner  ports  of  entry  of  the  coontry 
by  national  legislation.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  while  the  quarantine  at 
San  Francisco  protects  California,  it  does  not  protect  the  rest  of  the  coontry 
because  the  State  officers  have  jurisdiction  over  shipments  intended  for  California. 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  such  a  quarantine  service  been  in  operation  at  all  the 
t>rincipal  norts  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  80  vears,  the  cost  of  its  opera- 
tion woula  have  compared  with  the  actual  saving  to  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests  of  this  country  as  one  to  one  hundred;  and  it  is  equally  naie  to 
say  that  such  a  service  in  the  future  would  result  with  equal,  and  probably,  on 
account  of  the  increased  foreign  trade,  with  greater  relative  benefit  to  this 
country. 

*"  A  seriously  destructive  insect  known  as  the  San  Jose  scale,  introduced  a  nmn- 
ber  of  years  ago  into  California,  possibly  from  Japan,  has  been  and  is  beinff  scat- 
tered over  our  country  in  interstate  commerce. 

"This  scale  is  the  worst  insect  enemy  to  orchard  trees  which  this  country  has 
ever  known.  Since  its  accidental  introduction  into  the  Eastern  States,  it  has 
spread  or  has  been  carried  into  almost  every  State  in  which  the  orchard  industry 
is  a  feature.  It  has  done  its  greatest  damage  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  It  also  occurs  in  Canada,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can trees  and  plants  on  the  part  of  Canada,  Qermany,  Austria-Hungary,  B'rance, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Cape  Colony,  and  of  fruits  as  well  on  the  part  of  Qer- 
many. 

*'  The  worst  aspect  of  this  danger  is  that  the  insect  itself  is  so  extremel}r  minute 
that  it  is  carried  in  shipments  of  trees  and  plants,  and  obtains  a  foothold  in  many 
places,  and  entirely  escapes  the  attention  of  the  uninstructed  eye  until  after  it 
may  have  done  irreparable  damage  and  become  thoroughly  established  and  escaped 
from  this  as  a  center  of  destruction  to  the  regions  around  about. 

'*  In  spite  of  its  minute  size,  it  multiplies  with  such  rapiditv  as  to  cover  the  bark 
of  young  trees  and  sap  their  vitality  to  such  an  extent  that  uie  trees  are  killed  in 
the  course  of  2  or  3  years. 

''For  example,  in  Maryland  a  peach  orchard  of  20,000  trd^  was  completely 
destroyed  in  2  years. 

*'  An  outbreak  occured  on  Catawba  Island,  Ohio,  which  necessitated  the  destruc- 
tion of  over  8,000  bearing  peach  trees  and  the  expensive  treatment  of  an  additional 
area  of  1,000  acres. 

"  The  peach  and  plum  interests  of  Georgia  are  very  great.  In  one  county  alone 
the  orchards  are  estimated  to  be  worth  over  $5,000,000.  In  certain  portions  of  the 
State  the  trees  have  become  infested  by  the  scale  to  such  an  extent  that  within 
the  past  few  weeks  one  orchard  of  8,000  trees  has  been  condemned  and  the  trees 
burned.  In  another  orchard  1,000  trees  have  been  condemned  and  burned  the 
present  winter.  Thus  the  orchard  interests  of  this  State  are  threatened,  perhaps, 
with  extinction. 

**  In  North  Carolina  a  valuable  orchard  of  60,000  large  peach  trees  was  cut  down 
and  the  trees  were  burned  the  past  autumn. 

*'  Instances  similar  to  these  might  be  multiplied. 

"  The  danger  from  this  insect  is  greater  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  account  of  the  custom  among  nurserymen  and  orcnardists  of  very  extended 
interstate  commerce.  Nursery  stock  is  bought  in  small  and  large  quantities  in 
different  States,  and  is  shipped  by  freight,  express,  or  by  mail  to  ofiier  States,  thns 
spreading  the  infestation. 

*'  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  is 
worthy  of  early  and  favorable  consideration." 
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(Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  (as  amended)  submitted  and  referred  to  above 
by  tbe  ^^tness: 

[H.  B.  96,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.    Report  No.  304.  J 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS. 

Drcbmbsr  4,  1899, — Mr.  Wadsworth  introduced  tbe  following  bill;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Febru  A.RT  13, 1900.— Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Ck>mmittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILiLi  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  treeS; 
plants,  shrubs,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings,  and  buds,  commonly  known  as  nursery 
stock,  and  fruits  into  the  United  States,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  trees,  plants,  shrnbs,  vines,  grafts,  cattings,  and  buds,  commonly  known 
as  nursery  stock,  grown  within  the  United  States,  which  become  subjects  of 
interstate  commerce  or  ezx>ortation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenibledf  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  transportation 
company,  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred,  to  offer  for  entry  at  any  port  in  the 
United  States  any  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings,  and  ouds,  com- 
monly known  as  nursery  stock,  unless  accompanied  by  a  oertincate  of  inspection 
by  an  official  expert  of  the  country  from  which  the  exportation  was  made,  which 
certificate  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agricnltare,  certifying  that  the  contents  have  been  examined  and  found  apparently 
free  from  all  insect  and  fungous  or  other  diseases  dangerously  injurious  to  nursery 
stock.     In  case  any  nursery  goods  are  offered  for  ent^  without  said  certificate,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  immediately  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  shall  arrange  for  inspection,  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  importer, 
who  shall  pay  therefor  a  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  said 
collector  shall  not  allow  them  to  pass  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
until  proper  certificate  of  inspection  has  been  received.    And  after  the  aforesaid 
date,  July  first,  nineteen  hunored,  all  nursery  stock  imported  in  accordance  with 
the  aforesaid  regulations  shall  be  free  from  all  further  inspection,  quarantine,  or 
restrictions  in  interstate  commerce:  Provided^  however.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  inspection  of  such  nursery  stock  by  the  authorized  inspect- 
ors of  any  State  or  Territory  at  the  final  point  of  destination  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  said  State  or  Territory;  but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  at  any 
time  relieve  such  articles  from  inspection  by  a  specific  order.    All  trees,  plan te, 
shrubSj-  vines,  grafts,  cuttings,  and  buds,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock*  shall 
be  subject  to  inspection  by  official  experts  at  such  ports  of  entry  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  published  in  the  regulations  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  any 
nurserv  stock  or  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  an  infested  district  outside  of  the 
United  States  is  being,  or  is  about  to  be,  imported  into  the  United  States  cr  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  such  variety  of  fruit  is  infested  by  any  seriously  injuri- 
ous insect  or  disease,  and  which  insect  or  disease  is  liable  to  become  established  in 
the  United  States  and  seriously  affect  any  such  nursery  stock  or  variety  of  fruit 
firrown  therein,  he  shall  have  authority  to  quarantine  against  any  such  importa- 
tions and  prevent  the  same  until  such  time  as  it  may  appear  to  him  that  any  such 
insect  or  disease  has  become  exterminated  in  the  country  or  district  from  which 
such  fruit  is  being,  or  is  abont  to  be,  imported,  when  he  may  withdraw  the  quar- 
antine; and  this  shall  operate  to  relieve  all  such  nursery  stock  or  fruit  from  fur- 
ther c^uarantine  or  restrictions  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  freedom  from  seriously 
injurious  insect  or  disease  shall  continue. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  and  buds,  commonly  known  as 
nursery  stock,  grown  within  the  United  States,  may,  upon  complaint  or  reasona- 
ble ground  on  tne  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  believe  that  the  same  are 
infested  with  disease,  bacome  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  under  the  rules  and 
^gulations  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  to 
be  inspected  by  a  qualified  entomologist  and  vegetable  pathologist  all  trees,  plants, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  buds,  known  as  nursery  stock,  which  are  subjects  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  which  are  about  to  be  transported  from  one  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   This  examination  shall  be  made,  so  far  as  possible,  prior  to  September  first 
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of  each  year,  in  the  manner  provided  for  and  preecribed  bytfaeflocTotaty  of  Agii- 
culture;  and  if  such  nursery  stock  is  foond  to  oe  apparently  free  from  dmagBSCfiulj 
injorioos  insects  or  diseases,  the  certificate  of  the  officer  making  snch  examination 
and  finding  shall  be  issned  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  snch  nnrsery  stook,  a  copy 
of  which  certificate  shall  be  attached  to  and  accompany  each  carload,  box,  bale, 
or  package,  and  when  so  attached  and  accompanying  shall  operate  to  release  sU 
such  nursery  stock  from  further  inspection,  quarantine,  or  restriction  in  interstate 
commerce:  Provided,  however^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  tfa** 
inspection  of  such  nurserv  stock  by  the  authorised  inspectors  of  any  State  <xc  Ter- 
ritory at  the  final  point  ol:  destinanon  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  said  State  or 
Territory. 

8bc.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  or  oorpcnration  to 
deliver  to  any  other  person,  persons,  or  corporation,  or  to  the  postal  service  of  the 
United  States  (except  for  scientific  purposes  or  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture),  for  transportation  from  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for  expor- 
tation to  anv  foreign  country,  any  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  or  other  norsezy 
stock  which  have  not  been  examined  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  section 
three  of  this  act,  or  which  on  said  examination  have  been  declared  by  the  inspector 
to  be  infested  with  dangerousl v  in j urious  insects  or  diseases.  Any  person ,  persons, 
ftnn,  or  corporation  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  ox  knowingly  alter,  deface,  or 
destroy  any  certificate  or  copy  thereof  as  provided  for  in  this  act  and  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  shall  in  any  way  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  a  conviction  thoeof 
i^all  be  punished  bv  a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  impriaonment  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  rules  and  regnlations  herein  provided  for  shall  be  promulgated 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Juhr  of  each  year. 

Sec.  0.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  available  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  nineteen  hundred,  or  so  much  thereof  as  m^  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  united  States  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  cairy  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  tnis  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
nineteen  hundred. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  in  interstate  commerce  to 
florists'  greenhouse  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  bulbs,  and  commonly  known  as  florists' 
stock. 

This  same  bill,  word  for  word,  with  the  exception  that  the  date  when  the  law  is 
to  take  effect  is  changed  to  July  1, 1901,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  January  17, 
1901,  by  Senator  Perkins,  of  California,  and  is  printed  as  S.  5615,  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

As  I  stated,  and  as  indicated  in  the  texts  of  these  bills,  such  part  of  these  pro- 
posed laws  as  apply  to  interstate  conmierce  in  nursery  stock,  etc.,  are  not  intended 
io  conflict  with  existing  State  laws  concerning  especially  the  enforced  treatment 
against  and  attempt  to  eradicate  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases.  In  other 
words,  when  this  law  comes  into  effect  it  will  still  in  many  cases  be  necessary  to 
nupplement  it  by  the  operation  of  State  laws.  Nearly  all  of  the  State  laws  provide 
for  the  inspection  of  orchards  as  well  as  nurseries  and  for  the  enforced  treatment 
of  such  as  are  found  to  be  infested  with  dangerous  insects,  and  especially  the  San 
Jose  scale.  Others  wisely  provide  for  the  establishment  of  county  or  district 
boards  of  commissioners  upon  the  complaint  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  that 
certain  premises  are  affected  by  dangerously  injurious  insects,  thus  placing  the 
State  in  position  to  handle  any  emergency  that  might  arise  in  the  future.  In  other 
words,  the  national  bill  handles  omy  one  aspect  of  the  question  as  it  appeals  to 
State  organizations.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  national  law,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  most  States  and  desirable  for  all  to  keep  in  operation  a  good  crop 
pest  law.  Of  such  laws  already  in  existence,  that  which  has  stood  the  test  for  the 
longest  period  of  time  is  the  California  law,  and  it  is  desirable  that  all  States 
should  enact  legislation  of  a  very  similar  character.  The  greatest  reason  for  uni- 
formity in  State  laws  on  these  topics,  however,  would  be  obviated  by  the  passage 
of  the  national  act.  Should  this  national  legislation  fail,  and  even  in  the  mterua 
of  its  consideration  uniformity  in  State  legislation  is  highlv  desirable.  A  few  of 
the  State  laws  are  of  too  recent  enactment  to  judge  of  the  full  effect  of  their  operar 
tion  and  for  this  reason  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  select  any  one  law 
and  announce  it  as  a  model  for  other  States.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Cfalifomia, 
just  referred  to,  have  been  very  effective  as  to  the  handling  of  insect  outbreaks 
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within  the  boundaries  of  that  State.  They  have  also  been  effective  as  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  introdnction  of  injnrions  insects,  bnt  they  lack,  as  already  pointed 
ont,  the  important  provision  which  is  found  in  the  New  York  State  law  and  which 
prevents  the  shipment  of  infested  material  from  within  the  State  to  points  oatside. 
The  California  law  also  has  no  provision  which  will  permit  the  acceptance  of 
inspection  certificates  from  properly  qualified  officials  of  other  States  or  countries 
ana,  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  a  national  law,  the  California  law  will  need 
modification. 

in  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  **  National  Convention  for  the 
Bappression  of  Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases  b^  Legislation ''  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, a  number  of  new  laws  have  come  into  existence  and  very  widespread  expe- 
rience in  the  operation  of  these  laws  has  been  gained.  The  subject  of  uniformity 
in  State  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  could  very  properly  and  authoritatively  be 
diflcnased  by  another  national  convention  composed,  as  was  the  first,  of  representa- 
tives of  State  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies,  of  the  National  Association 
of  Knrservmen.  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  and  of  the  Divi- 
flions  of  Entomology,  Pomology,  and  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  United  Stat^ 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with,  perhaps,  a  representative  of  the  office  of  the 
attorney-general  of  each  State.  It  shonla  be  the  duty  of  this  convention  to  unite 
upon  the  details  of  such  a  uniform  State  law  as  is  xmdoubtedly  needed. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  29, 1901, 
TESTIMOHT  OF  WILLIAM  CABTEE  STTJBBS,  PH.  D. 

Director  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations, 

The  ccmimisBion  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farc^uhar  presiding;  at  that  time  Mr. 
William  Carter  Stubbe  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  official 
po6ition.~A.  William  Carter  Stubbs,  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans;  director 
Louisiana  experiment  stations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  experiment- 
station  work?— A.  Since  1872. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  your  first  experience?— A.  In  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  of  Alabama.  I  began  there  in  1872,  and  have  been  connected 
with  agricultural  colleges  ever  since. 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer  also?— A.  I  am  a  farmer,  I  assume;  yes.  I  am  a  planter. 
We  call  them  farmers  in  Virginia  and  planters  in  Louisiana— in  the  South.  I  own 
my  old  homestead  in  Virginia,  which  was,  if  you  will  allow  me,  settled  by  my 
ancestors  in  1852,  and  has  never  been  ont  of  the  family. 

Q.  You  still  have  an  interest  in  farming  in  Virginia? — ^A.  I  still  own  that  old 
homestead;  there  is  about  900  acres  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  land  interests  in  Alabama?— A.  I  have  a  large  plantation  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  I  am  running.  I 
niarried  in  Alabama,  and  I  lived  there  16  years,  and  hence  I  have  some  accumula- 
tions I  made  during  that  time,  and  still  own  them. 

Q.  You  are  conversant  with  agricultural  conditions  in  Alabama?— A.  Yes;  I 
have  been  in  every  county  of  the  State  of  Alabama  on  an  a^cultural  mission. 
We  held  farmers'  institutes  everywhere  over  the  State — ^l^B^ncultural  meetings; 
and  further,  I  might  say,  I  was  State  chemist  at  the  same  time  for  Alabama  for  a 
number  of  years  and  quite  familiar  with  the  scientific  side  of  the  agricultural 
question. 

Q.  Are  you  thoroughly  conversant  with  conditions  in  the  State  of  Louisiana? — 
A.  I  think  I  ought  to  be.  I  have  been  there  16  years,  and  I  suppose  I  can  shake 
hands  with  almost  every  farmer  in  the  State  and  he  will  recognize  me.  I  have 
been  a  very  active  agent  for  agriculture  for  the  16  years  that  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Please  state,  in  your  own  way,  the  condition  of  labor  in  your  State  particu- 
i*rly  and  over  the  South  generally,  as  you  are  acquainted?— A.  In  the  past  10 
ysm  Louisiana  has  increased  in  agricultural  products,  in  the  area  that  has  been 
cultivated,  and  of  course  there  has  been  a  natural  increase  in  the  number  engaged 
^  agricultural  labor:  but  there  is,  I  suppose,  comparatively  a  decrease  in  num- 
bers.   I  mean  by  that,  not  ail  the  natural  increase  remains  with  us.    They  have 
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left  ns  to  ffo  to  townB,  villa^,  cities,  to  go  on  railroads,  to  go  on  the  lev^eee.  A 
few  montns  ago  I  was  in  Cairo,  Dl.,  a  city  like  New  Orleans  in  that  it  has  a  leree 
aronnd  it  to  protect  it  from  the  floods.  I  was  there  over  a  day  and  took  a  walk 
aroond  on  the  levees,  and  f  oond  2,500  colored  men  engaged  in  the  work«  I  natur- 
ally Bonght  to  know  where  they  came  from,  and  fonnd  to  my  sreat  surprise  thai 
a  ^reat  number  were  from  Louisiana.  That  will  give  yon  an  idea  where  they  are 
drifting.  We  are  losing  them  in  considerable  numbers,  particularly  along  the 
lines  of  railroad  and  steamboat  travel. 

Q.  Please  state  the  comparatiye  condition  of  your  labor  now  with  farmer 
years. — A.  I  do  not  think  the  laborers  have  accumulated  much.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  as  much  owned  per  capita  as  there  was  10  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  as  effective  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  There  is  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion an  indisposition  to  be  taught.  We  nave  still  a  number  of  negroes  that  are, 
like  myself,  remnants  of  antebellum  da^,  and  while  they  are  in  great  demand 
and  sought  for,  yet  the  younger  generation  has  never  been  taught  or  trained,  and, 
with  no  disposition  to  learn,  they  are  not  as  effective. 

Q.  How  are  their  habits?— A.  Their  habits  are  bad.  As  all  of  you  know  who 
have  been  familiar  with  our  newspapers,  every  now  and  then  the  game  of  crans, 
as  they  call  it,  is  a  source  of  disturbance  and  disagreement,  and  sometimes  results 
in  verv  serious  trouble  down  there  with  us.  There  is  a  religious  enthusiasm  'diat 
prevails  among  our  negroes — you  can  not  call  it  a  Christian  enthusiasm,  because 
they  have  their  churches  entirely  separate  from  the  whites  and  under  nobody"^ 
control.  That  is  perhax>6  almost  universal  throughout  the  South,  but  the  morals 
of  the  negroes  are  not  good — not  as  good  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  As  a  proof 
of  that  I  refer  you  to  our  penitentiary  records.  The  occupants  are  more  numer- 
ous to-day  than  at  any  time  previous,  and  the  crimes  are  of  an  entirely  different 
order  from  what  they  used  to  be.  Now  you  will  find  quite  a  lar^e  nnmbcr  of 
negroes  in  the  penitentiary  for  forgery,  the  result  of  a  little  education.  As  soon 
as  they  learn  to  read  and  write  they  tnink  the  hoe  and  plow  must  be  abandoned 
and  they  must  hunt  for  an  easier  way  of  living,  not  always  with  success. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  causes  of  their  leaving  the  plantation?— A.  That  is  one. 
You  know  the  average  American  is  a  restless  mdividual.  He  has  traveled  from 
Plymouth  Bock  and  Jamestown  entirely  across  the  continent,  and  is  crossing  the 
ocean  now  into  the  western  isles.  The  negro,  a880ciating[  with  the  white  man. 
imbibes  that  disposition,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  read  and  write  he  desires  to  travel, 
too,  and  he  takes  any  opportunity  he  can  to  do  so.  If  he  can  go  no  farther  than 
the  village,  he  will  go  there;  if  he  can  take  shipping  on  board  steamer  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  nver,  he  will  do  that.  He  will  get 
away  somewhere.  He  wants  to  see  the  world,  and  wants  to  live  easier.  He  dioes 
not  like  to  work.  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  inheritances  of  America  that  the 
negro  is  just  taking  hold  of.  He  is  not  as  steady  as  he  was.  There  are  not  the 
local  attractions  there  used  to  be,  and  he  is  not  satisfied,  as  formerly,  with  his 
work. 

Q.  Has  improved  machinery  any  effect  upon  your  labor? — A.  I  would  like  to 
premise  a  little  by  stating  here  that  Louisiana  is  peculiarly  unique  in  its  agricul- 
tural products.  The  southern  portion  of  our  State  is  devoted  exclusively,  I  might 
almost  use  the  term,  to  the  growing  of  subtropical  crops.  Commencing  at  the 
Lower  Mississippi  we  grow  oranges  very  largely;  then  the  sugar  plantations  b^;in; 
then  the  rice  fields  are  interspersed  among  the  canefields,  and  extend  across  the 
State  southwesterly  into  Texas.  Beyond  this  sugar  and  rice  country  commence 
the  cotton,  and  com,  and  stock.  Now,  when  we  get  into  the  cotton  country  there 
has  been  very  little  improved  machinery  introduced,  for  reasons  which  I  will 
explain  presently.  When  we  get  into  the  cane  and  rice  country  we  are  up-to-date 
with  anyone,  I  suppose.  The  lower  portion  of  Louisiana  to-day  is,  perhaps, 
more  intelligently  cultivated,  and  there  is  more  economy  in  methods,  than  is  any 
other  portion  of  the  world.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  south  Louisiana  all  our 
estates  are  run  with  hired  labor,  by  the  day,  under  intelligent  supervision  of  man- 
ajB^ers,  overseers,  etc.  Our  sugar  interests  have  had  to  bring  to  their  aid  every 
single  implement  and  every  single  method  or  process  that  can  best  economize  the 
production  of  sugar  and  rice,  and  they  have  done  so.  The  negroes  are  taught  to 
use  these  improvements  by  the8ux)ervising  overseer  or  manager  that  accompanies 
them  to  the  field  and  remains  with  them  all  day  long  and  comes  out  with  them 
at  night.  They  work  entirely  under  the  eye  or  supervision  of  the  manager.  You 
will  go  into  a  field  and  find  a  hundred  2-hor8e  plows  or  cultivators  with  a  man  on 
horseback  riding  from  one  to  the  other  all  day  long  pushing  and  seeing  that  the 
work  is  done  properly.  These  estates  are  under  exx)eriencea,  educated  managers 
and  overseers,  and  their  methods  of  cultivation  have  improved  enormously  in  the 
last  15  years.    Cultivators— everything  that  can  minimize  labor — are  now  used 


to-da^  by  the  use  of  the  improved  cnltiyator.  These  laborers  living  on  the  place 
are  given  house  rent  free — a  house  and  garden  i>atch  and  all  the  fuel  tl^t  is 
needed.  The  only  condition  of  their  occupying  these  houses  is  that  they  are  to 
work  whenever  called  upon,  and  they  are  usually  called  upon  aU  the  time.  When 
they  refuse  to  work  they  have  to  vacate  the  house,  and  that  is  the  chief  stimulus 
to  make  them  work.  In  the  southern  x>ortion  of  the  State  they  have  no  other 
place  to  fp.  There  are  no  houses  for  rent  off  the  plantations,  and  hence  they  have 
to  remain  on  some  plantation,  and  if  they  do  so  remain  they  have  to  work,  of 
course,  because  the  houses  are  for  the  operatives  of  the  estates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  sugar  plantation  machinery  stop  with  the 
cultivation?--A.  Oh,  no;  we  have  $100,000,000  invested  in  sagarhouses,  and  these 
sugarhouses  are  up  to  date  in  eveiy  respect.  I  speak  advisedly,  because  during 
last  summer  I  haa  the  pleasure  of  an  official  visit  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  ana 
Hawaii  to-day  is  leading  the  world  in  the  production  of  sugar.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  sugarhouses  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  those  sugarhouses 
have  been  reconstructed,  I  might  say,  at  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  profit  made 
since  the  war.  I  believe  every  dollar  made  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana 
has  gone  into  the  reconstruction  of  these  sugarhouses,  and  they  have  been  recon- 
structed with  the  object  of  increasing  the  capacity  and  diminishing  the  expense. 
To  illustrate:  When  I  went  to  Louisiana  16  years  ago  a  sugarhouse  that  nad  a 
capacity  of  200  tons  of  cane  a  day  was  considered  a  marvel  of  excellence;  to-day 
we  have  several  of  them  that  are  taking  up  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  a  day.  it 
formerly  required  40  or  50  hands  to  put  the  cane  on  the  carrier.  The  wagon 
would  drive  to  the  cane  vard  and  drop  its  load,  and  then  that  cane  was  irfms- 
f erred  by  hand  labor  to  the  carrier,  about  40  to  50  hands  being  required  to  keep 
the  earner  going  and  feed  a  mill  whose  capacity  was  200  tons  a  day;  to-day  we 
have  improved  machinerv  that  lifts  up  the  whole  wagonload  and  puts  it  in  cars 
that  are  run  alongside  the  carrier.  The  sides  of  the  cars  are  lowered,  and  a 
machine  very  much  like  an  inverted  hay  loader  puts  that  cane  on  the  carrier, 
and  2  or  3  men  will  feed  the  carrier  with  1,600  or  2,000  tons  a  day.  That  is  one  of 
the  economies. 

We  have  also  economized  by  increasing  the  cai)acity.  The  sugarhouse  that 
will  turn  out  1,500  tons  of  cane,  or  the  product  of  it,  tcMlay  can,  of  course,  pro- 
duce sugar  much  more  cheaply  per  pound  than  one  turning  out  !^  tons  of  cane, 
because  the  same  amount  oi  intelligent  labor  is  required  in  the  200-ton  house  as 
in  the  2,000-ton  house.  In  other  words,  the  vacuum  pan  discharging  800,000 
pounds  of  sugar  a  day  can  be  operated  by  1  man  just  as  easily  as  the  one  in  our 
sugarhouse  at  the  experiment  station  of  2,500  pounds  a  day.  It  takes  just  as 
much  expert  intelligence  to  run  one  as  the  other.  Now,  the  house  that  can  turn 
out  800,000  pounds  per  day  can  do  it  much  cheax)er  than  the  small  one  of  5,000 
pounds;  hence  improved  machinery  has  saved  our  sugar  industry.  The  time  was 
when  we  received  about  10  cents  a  pound  for  sugar— when  I  first  went  to  Louisi- 
ana—and we  sold  our  last  at  4  cents  and  4i  cents,  different  grades  of  sugar. 
\  Q.  Is  that  su^^  refined? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is  not,  x)crhaps,  in  your  sense  refined;  it 
is  the  commercial  sugar,  as  it  is  known  on  the  market. 

9*  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  is  almost  white?— A.  It  is  what  we  call  '*  off 
whites"  and  ** yellow  clarified." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  About  No.  16  Dutch  standard?— A.  Tes;  considerably 
above  that.  No.  16  Dutch  standard  is  unrefined.  We  have,  x>erhaps,  a  dozen 
sngar  houses  that  absolutely  granulate  it.  It  might  beproper  to  tell  you  the  dif- 
ference between  granulated  sugar  and  white  sugar.  The  granulating  is  simply 
running  the  "oflTwhites"  through  a  machine  or  drum  that  is  revolving.  The 
sngar  coming  in  at  one  end  meets  perfectly-dry  steam  coming  in  at  the  other, 
which  takes  the  last  particle  of  water  from  it,  preventing  the  cohesion  or  coher- 
^  of  the  particles.  That  is  the  granulating  process.  The  sugar  that  has  not 
oeen  granulated  will  cake  on  account  of  the  little  moisture. 

We  have  a  dozen  or  more  sugar  houses  that  granulate  the  sugar;  but  as  the 
M)m8iana  crop  is  consumed  in  a  few  months,  we  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  gran- 
ulate because  the  *'  off  white  "  will  sell  readily  in  the  market,  and  it  will  keep  a 
V  ?^°*^  without  undergoing  the  process  of  getting  lumpy. 
Yellow  clarified  is  a  refined  sugar  that  goes  on  the  market  (very  similar  to  what 
^®  call  •;  CJoffee  A")  throughout  the  country.    It  has  a  Ught  golden  tint,  and  that 
golaen  tint  is  ^ven  it  artificially  in  the  sugar  house.    We  put  that  sugar  on  the 
Diarket  and  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  family  consumption, 
i  iQight  say  in  passing  that  our  sugar  houses  have  been  forced  to  refine  sugar 
^virtue  of  the  want  of  competition  in  our  markets.    We  have  but  one  buyer. 
a>t  18  the  American  Sugar  Refinery.    Hence  we  have  only  a  few  sugar  houses 
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unprepared  to  make  refined  sogar  whenever  we  feel  that  the  prices  they  mre  will- 
ing to  pay  for  tmrefined  are  not  satisfactory.  We  refine  it  then  onrselTes  and 
throw  it  on  the  market.  While  it  is  probably  not  best  for  onr  sugar  honaes  to 
refine  sugar  ordinarily,  it  is  decidedly  more  profitable  to  refine  than  to  tak^ 
whatever  we  can  get  from  one  purchaser. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  is  a  lever  von  have?— A.  That  is  right 
Whenever  the  trust  wiU  pay  us  a  fair  price  for  96  centrifugals,  we  make  them. 
We  can  do  it  easier  and  make  a  laiger  profit.  But  whenever  the  price  falls  beknr 
such  a  i)oint  as  will  leave  us  a  profit,  then  we  refine  and  put  the  refined  sugar  on 
the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Then  the  soK^illed  trust  has  no  contract  for  the  whide 
of  your  output? — ^A.  No;  none.  They  have  in  the  Hawaiian  Mands,  but  not  with 
us.  It  is  an  individual  contract  made  before  the  season  begins.  Several  planters 
contracted  before  the  last  season  to  make  96  centrifugals  at  a  given  price  during 
the  season. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  is  the  yield  of  Louisiana  sugar  per 
annum? — A.  We  will  make  800,000  tons  this  year.  That  is  not  enough;  we  should 
have  made  400,000  tons;  we  expected  to  do  so. 

Q.  That  is  an  increase  over  preceding  years?— A.  Tes,  except  one.  I  will  state 
that  the  frost  of  1899  was  very  destructive  t6  our  cane  crop,  and  we  did  not  make 
more  than  a  third  of  a  crop  last  year,  1899.  The  crop  of  1898  was  damaged,  if  vou 
will  remember,  by  a  very  wet  fall;  we  had  rains  after  rains  all  throng  the  nil, 
and  as  a  result  we  had  a  very  green  succulent  cane  that  gave  us  very  httle  sugar. 
This  crop  is  the  first  approach  to  the  crop  of  1897,  which  was  the  largest  we  ev& 
made,  in  1897  we  made  about  840  odd  tnousand  tons;  this  year  we  noade  900,000 
tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  use  machinery  in  the  rice  fields? — ^A.  We 
have  adopted  in  the  last  10  years  the  most  improved  machinery  that  has  ever  been 
used  in  the  growing  of  rice.  It  is,  v^th  some  modifications,  the  process  adopted 
in  the  West  for  raismg  wheat.  We  break  our  lands  with  gang  dIows;  we  hanow 
with  enormous  4-horse  harrows;  we  seed  the  rice  with  grain  driUs  or  broadcast 
seeders,  either  one;  then  we  harvest  it  with  self-binder  harvesters,  and  then  we 
use  steam  thrashers.  We  did  not  see  how  we  could  make  much  on  old  methods, 
and  the  result  is  we  are  raising  rice  very  cheaply.  When  I  saw  in  the  Havraiiao 
Islands  this  year  the  Chinese  transplanting  the  rice  by  hand  at  intervals  a  foot 
apart,  in  water  a  half  foot  deep,  and  claiming  to  make  a  profit,  I  could  not  see  it, 
while  we  were  not  growing  very  wealthy  with  the  processes  we  adopt. 

We  have  then,  besides  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  the  gprowing  of  the 
rice,  a  wonderful  development  m  the  last  10  years  in  the  rice  mills.  Tliere  is 
hardly  a  village  of  600  inhabitants  in  the  rice  district  that  has  not  a  first-claffl 
rice  mill.  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  rice.  We  first  thrash  it  and 
get  the  rough  rice.  That  is  the  marketable  form  to  the  farmer.  He  either  sends 
that  to  the  mill,  as  the  Western  man  does  his  wheat,  to  be  milled  at  his  own 
expense,  or  for  toll,  or  sells  it  in  that  condition.  Our  mills  are  ready  either  to 
buy  it  or  to  work  it  up  on  toll.  These  mills  take  the  rough  rice  and  convert  it 
into  the  condition  you  see  on  the  market,  from  head  rice  down  to  broken  x>article8, 
to  separate  it  and  make  rice  polish,  rice  bran,  rice  hulls,  and  the  various  grades  of 
rice  all  the  way  from  head  rice  down  to  very  small  fragment  rice.  We  have 
machines  that  take  it  and  separate  it  into  different  classes,  and  it  is  sold  accord- 
ing to  its  class.  Good  head  nee  is  worth  much  more  than  tne  other;  and  that  rice 
that  will  give  the  largest  amount  of  head  rice  is  the  one  that  gives  the  greatest 
profit  to  the  fanner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  necessary  tliat  rice  fields  should  be  covered  by 
water?-— A.  We  have  found  it  so;  not  absoluteljr  necessary,  but  necessary  to  be 
profitable.  Five  or  10  vears  ago  probably  one-third  of  the  rice  grown  in  south- 
west Louisiana  was  what  is  called  Providence  rice.  That  country  is  very  flat 
There  is  an  under-stratum  of  clay  that  renders  impervious  the  soil,  and  all  water 
that  falls  upon  it  is  held  bv  running  an  embankment  around  the  field  to  retain 
it.  We  were  enabled  to  make  for  1  or  2  years  considerable  quantities  of  Provi- 
dence rice,  but  in  dry  seasons  we  made  nothing,  hence  we  have  abandoned  Provi- 
dence growing  entirely.  We  now  make  it  exclusively  by  fiooding.  Another 
thing  that  has  done  away  the  Providence  process  is  the  immense  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  in  erecting  canals  for  fiooding  our  rice  fields,  coming 
from  the  nearest  streams.  I  believe  at  least  $5,000,000  have  been  spent  in  that 
wav.  There  are  800  miles  of  these  large  rice  canals,  some  of  them  90  miles  long, 
and  every  tributary  farmer  draws  water  from  that  canal. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  am  in  charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  Louisiana. 
Prof,  deorge  D.  Hams  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Pscheco,  are  now  in  we  field.    Two 
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s^o  we  discovered  nnderlying  fhis  country  a  bed  of  gravel  nearly  a  hundred 
(eet  tbick,  which  fnmifihes  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  we  have  since  then 
bored  800  to  500  wells  all  over  that  country.  The  water  comes  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface  everywhere,  and  by  putting  in  small  pumps,  we  are  enabled  to  irrigate 
the  fields  without  any  trouble.  Those  wells  are  being  bored  now  at  the  rate  of 
10  to  20  a  day.  The  well  borers  are  at  their  very  busiest,  and  I  can  give  you  no 
conception  of  the  wonderful  activity  that  is  now  displayed  in  our  rice  fields. 
Governor  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  has  a  l,dOO  or  1 ,500  acre  farm  down  there.  I  don't  know 
-whether  his  field  is  on  our  side  or  the  Texas  side.  This  same- condition  runs  into 
Texas  np  to  Houston — ^the  same  lands. 

Prior  to  the  last  15  ^ears  these  lands  were  practically  worthless.  They  were 
need  for  cattle  and  ponies.  They  were  discovered  to  be  valuable  for  rice  culture, 
and  they  have  been  redeemed.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  United 
States  Gk>vemment,  and  a  great  deal  to  the  State  of  Louisiana — ^the  swamp  lands. 
The  lands  have  all  been  bought,  and  to-day  they  are  being  exchanged  at  values  of 
$80  and  $50  an  acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  At  what  stage  of  growth  of  rice  are  the  fields  over- 
flo^wea? — ^A.  The  fields  are  usually  overflowed  when  the  rice  is  about  6  inches 
hi^,  nnless  conditions  prevail  that  reouire  flooding  to  get  the  seed  up. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  OrjSN.)  Ana  then  how  long? — A.  The  water  is  kept  on 
the  land  untu  harvest  time.  The  field  has  to  be  allowed  to  dry  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  binders.  That  country  being  very  near  a  dead  level,  you  can 
inclose  an  80  or  100  acre  field  within  a  levee,  and  use  improved  implements  to 
great  advantage.  We  cant  use  the  binder  on  the  river,  because  the  field  from 
the  river  back  to  the  swamp  is  such  that  we  have  to  have  a  levee  at  intervals  of 
probably  the  width  of  an  acre,  and  it  does  not  ^ve  room  to  use  a  binder  with  any 
success,  hence  we  use  the  sickle  for  harvestmg  on  the  river.  Our  levees  are 
arranged  in  both  places  so  as  to  get  the  water  4  to  6  inches  deep  over  the  rice 
field,  and  at  a  given  xx>int. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olarkb.)  Is  it  healthv  to  live  in  the  rice  region?— A.  I  understand 
so,  and  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  the  climate  on  that  account.  I  think  our 
last  election  showed  that  we  have  7,000  voting  Northern  men  down  there,  who 
have  come  from  Iowa,  SlinoiB,  Nebraeto,  and  they  seem  to  be  healthy  and  enjoy- 
ing life.  They  have  been  there  from  1  to  15  vears,  and  I  hear  no  complaint  from 
them.  The  summer  there  is  very  cool  and  pleasant.  It  is  right  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  not  over  10  to  50  feet  above  it.  We  nave  no  cold  there  at  all  scarcelv,  and 
rarely  have  a  frost,  and  hence  it  is  a  delightful  climate  to  live  in.  Among  the  old 
Creoles  that  have  0Gcui>ied  this  section  of  the  country  since  its  settlement  you  will 
find  as  many  octogenarians  as  you  would  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  regard 
it  as  extremely  healthy,  and  with  the  artesian  wells  they  get  an  abundance  of 
drinking  water  ol  the  purest  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab).  Is  your  cultivation  of  rice  profitable  in  Louisiana?— 
A.  £xtremely  so,  just  now;  particularly  in  this  Souuiwestem  county,  where 
these  improved  implements  can  be  used.  You  can  imagine  so  when,  as  I  told  you 
just  now,  the  land  advanced  from  zero  to  $80  and  $50  an  acre. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  your  sugar  crop?  Is  that  profitable?— A.  That  depends 
^9Bly  /  as  in  all  other  mdustries,  upon  the  man  manag[in^  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
instances  where  there  is  more  in  the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land,  and  an  eco- 
nomic and  intelligent  administration  of  a  good  sugar  estate  wiU  frequently  bring 
profits  where  others  right  hy  tihe  side  of  it  fail. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  tariff  on  the  imiiorts  of  both  your  sugar  and  your  rice? — 
A.  Our  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana  only  amounts  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States.  Our  present  consumption  is  a  little  over  2,000,000 
tons— the  Louisiana  grown  only  about  800,000  tons.  Our  present  crop  of  rice  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Carolina,  and  Oeorsda  is  not  one-half  of  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  So  that  the  tariff  is  of  great  value  to  both  the  sugar  producer  and 
the  rice  producer.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  years  before  we  can  hope  to  attain 
a  quantity  that  will  be  equal  to  the  consumption. 

Q-  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  The  production  of  rice  has  rapidly  and  largely 
increased  in  recent  years?— A.  In  Louisiana  enormously.  We  now  grow  more 
rice  in  Louisiana  tlum  in  all  the  other  States  put  together. 

Ton  will  find  in  your  library  here  a  history  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  I  wrote 
l&st  year  an  article  upon  the  development  of  the  sugar  induslx^  in  Louisiana. 
You  will  find  every  year  there  from  1794,  the  introduction  of  cane  into  Louisiana, 
vp  to  this  year  the  whole  production  given  there  officially.  You  will  find  also 
the  tariff  that  has  been  fixed.  Sugar  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  tariff 
every  year  since  its  inauguration  in  Louisiana  in  1794,  before  Louisiana  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.    During  the  Monroe  Administration,  in  1812  to  1815,  we 
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had  5  cents  protection  a  pound,  and  the  only  time  we  have  had  free 

during  the  honnty  period.    Daring  the  first  year  of  the  war  we  lowered  1 

to  one-half  cent  a  pound.    That  is  the  lowest  we  have  ever  had  it  except  in  the 

bounty  i)eriod. 

Q.  Haye  you  tried  to  produce  beet  su|nr  in  Louisiana?— A.  Tes.  It  has  been  tried 
everywhere  south  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  We  can  not  grow  the  beet  successfoUy  from  a 
sugar  standpoint  anywhere  in  the  South.  We  can  grow  the  beet,  but  there  is  not 
enough  sugar  in  it.  We  have  made  in  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  experiments 
with  what  are  called  winter  sugar  beets,  and  one  year  we  made  a  very  great  soooess 
of  them.  We  grew  beets  containing  as  hiffh  as  18  per  cent  in  sugar.  We  planted 
in  September  and  October  and  harvested  tnem  in  January,  but  the  next  year  the 
frost  of  1899  came  along  and  did  not  leave  us  a  beet.  It  is  a  crop  that  we  can  not 
rely  upon;  nor  can  we  grow  the  beet  in  the  summer  time,  because  of  our  climate. 
Bains  are  very  destructive  to  the  sup^  content  of  beets,  and  during  onr  sommer 
months  we  have  a  deluge.  In  fact,  it  is  that  deluge  that  makes  sugar  cane  and 
rice  fields  profitable.  Our  heavy  rains  fall  in  June,  July,  and  August.  The  so^ar 
beets  that  we  harvest  in  October  weigh  10  to  13  xx>und8  and  will  not  have  2  per  cent 
of  sugar  in  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  often  do  you  have  to  plant  your  sugar  cane? — 
A.  In  Louisiana  we,  as  a  rule,  adopt  what  is  called  triennial  rotation — once  in  3 
years.  We  plant  first  in  com,  and  lay  by  in  cowpease.  The  com  is  harvested 
and  the  stalks  are  cut  and  the  pease  are  plowed  under  with  large  6  and  8  horse 
I)lows,  and  the  land  immediately  put  in  cane.  We  plant  in  September  and  con- 
tinue at  our  convenience  up  until  March.  We  let  the  stubbles  bear  another  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  we  plow  up  and  put  the  land  back  in  pease  again. 
The  pease  g[ive  us  a  nitrogenous  crop  of  120  to  125  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  as  cane 
is  a  great  nitrogenous  crop,  in  that  way  we  supply  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  keep 
it  up.  There  are  some  planters  who  grow  the  cane,  particularly  in  the  extreme 
southern  tK>rtion  of  the  State,  2  years  in  stubble,  malong  a  quadrennial  instead  of 
a  triennial  rotation .  Then  we  have  a  few  sugarhouses  whose  interests  are  so  great 
that  they  make  what  is  called  succession  cane,  that  is,  make  it  all  the  time.  In 
other  wordfl,  they  plow  up  the  cane  and  plant  right  back  again,  but  they  only  fol- 
low this  plan  when  the  sugar  houses  demand  all  the  cane  their  lands  will  produce. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  That  is  wearing  on  the  land,  is  it? — ^A.  Very; 
extremely  so,  because,  as  I  state,  the  cane  is  a  great  nitrogenous  crop,  and  a  crop 
of  cowpease  and  com  helps  to  grow  large  crops  of  cane,  and  keeps  up  the  fertility 
of  our  Foil .  I  may  say,  also,  further,  that  we  use  fertilizers  very  largely.  Onr  fer- 
tilizer is  usually  along  the  nitrogenous  line— cotton-seed  meal  and  tankage,  wiUi 
small  additions  of  acid  phosphate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  W  hat  is  tankage? — A.  Tankage  is  the  refuse  from  slaughtei^ 
houses— the  waste.  Everything  on  earth  they  can't  use  in  any  other  way  in  a 
slaughterhouse,  they  put  in  the  refuse  house,  and  after  getting  all  the  oil  out  of 
it,  it  is  sent  down  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  for  the  soil,  and  it  is  called  tankage. 
It  usually  consists  of  scrapings,  blood,  bone,  meat,  hides,  and  hoofs. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  Condemned  animals?— A.  No;  they  make  use  of  them 
for  soap.  This  is  just  what  can't  be  utilized  in  any  other  way,  and  I  understand 
that  since  the  economy  in  the  slaughterhouses  was  introduced  this  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  profit  of  the  houses — ^the  saving  of  this  tankage. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Clarke.)  What  is  done  with  the  molasses?— A.  Our  molasses  up 
to  a  few  years  a^o  had  no  sale  at  all.  A  few  years  ago  we  threw  it  out  into  the 
streams  and  let  it  flow  off,  but  the  introduction  of  tank  cars  has  made  it  possible 
to  realize  from  our  molasses  now  a  profit.  The  tank  cars  are  brought  up  to  our 
sugarhouses,  and  the  molasses  pumped  right  from  our  tanks  into  tnem,  and  we 
are  getting  from  8  to  5  cents  a  gallon  in  those  tanks. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Otjen.)  Where  does  it  go  mostly?^A.  It  is  shipped  to 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  and  quite  a  number  of  places,  to  oe  mixed  with  glucose, 
and  is  sold  as  molasses.  We  import  almost  8  times  as  much  glucose  sirup  into 
Louisiana  every  year  as  we  sell  of  the  finished  Louisiana  molasses.  One  barrel 
of  our  Louisiana  molasses  mixed  with  8  barrels  of  glucose  will  give  us  4  bfurels 
of  nice  Louisiana  sirup. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  that  way  all  the  molasses  is  utilized?— A.  Partially; 
not  all;  we  feed  a  great  deal  of  it.  Our  planters  use  it  largely  for  feed  for  stock. 
It  is  worth  more  for  feed  than  3  to  5  cents  a  gallon  to  the  planter,  but  the 
planter  will  make  from  8  to  5  times  as  much  as  all  the  stock  can  consume.  I  am 
si)eakingof  molasses  from  these  different  sugarhouses  where  they  exhaust  the 
sugar.  We  have  still  a  remnant;  probably  one-fifth  of  all  the  production  of  the 
State  is  made  in  open-kettle  sugarhouses.  In  these  open-kettle  sugarhouses  we 
simply  evaporate  in  an  open  vessel,  clarify  very  thoroughly,  and  then  put  the 
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nigar  in  hogsheads  to  drain,  and  the  drainings  from  that  constitute  what  is  called 
)pen-kettl6  molasses.  That  is  valuable,  worth  from  80  to  50  cents  a  gallon;  that 
fl,  not  adulterated.  When  mixed  with  white  glucose  one  gets  a  dollar  a  gal- 
on  readily.  It  is  the  demand  for  this  molasses  that  keeps  alive  those  open-kettle 
mgarhonses.  If  it  was  not  for  that  they  could  not  live.  We  get  from  30  to  50 
mentis  a  gallon  when  it  is  pro|>erly  made.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  I  doubt 
i  yon  could  get  a  barrel  of  it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there  is  such  a  demand 
for  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  use  for  molasses  after  it  reaches  the  market? — A.  Con- 
sumption, eating,  after  mixing  with  glucose.  Then  it  sells  all  over  the  country 
fcs  Louisiana  simp.  It  goes  into  retail  consumption.  Upon  an  analysis  it  is 
easily  detected,  because  our  glucose  is  a  right  polarizing  sirup,  and  you  frequently 
ind  a  mixed  molasses  that  will  polarize  104  to  105,  whereas  tne  maximum  of  pure 
ruear  is  only  100. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Otjen.)  Showing  that  something  has  been  put  in? — ^A. 
Showing  that  it  is  com  sirup,  which  is  entirely  different  from  sugar.  It  is  glu- 
K«e,  as  we  call  it;  glucose,  maltose,  and  dextrine,  all  3  of  which  polarize  heavily 
x>  the  right,  and,  therefore,  when  mixed  with  our  cane  sugar  the  aggregate  polar- 
nation  to  the  right  is  much  larger  than  sugar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  raise  anv  sorghum  in  Louisiana?— A.  Large 
luantities  of  it  for  stock  feeding.  Our  sorghum  nas  a  facility  for  suckering  8  or 
(times  in  a  year,  and  we  get  from  3  to  4  crops  a  year,  and  hence  it  makes  a  very 
valuable  grain  feed  for  our  mules  and  stocK.  We  never  make  sugar  out  of  it. 
I^e  used  to  try  to,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  on  your  plantations? — 
Al.  Our  labor  all  over  the  State  works  from  sunrise  tp  sunset. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  employed. in  the  year? — A.  Just  as 
many  as  the  laborer  wants  to  make.  We  have  a  good  many  hands  that  make  800 
^ork  days  a  year.  I  would  say  that  the  average  hand  in  Louisiana  in  the  sugar 
listrict  will  certainly  make  over  200,  and  a  good  many  of  them  300  days.  In  the 
ixtreme  winter,  after  the  crop  is  taken  off,  the  plantation  has  no  immediate  use 
!or  all  of  its  hands,  and  may  lay  off  a  lot  of  them  during  the  rainy  season  of  win- 
;er,  but  there  are  some  that  work  the  whole  year  round.  I  had  some  working  for 
ne  that  last  year  I  paid  for  over  300  days'  work. 

Q.  About  now  many  days  does  it  take  to  make  a  rice  crop?— A.  We  plant  all 
ihrough  April  and  May,  and  harvest  from  the  last  of  July  up  to  about  the  middle 
)f  Septemoer.  Then  the  threshing  is  done  whenever  we  can  get  those  traveling 
toeshers  that  pass  through  the  country.  They  are  numerous,  and  probably  one 
nan  will  thresn  to-day,  another  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  in  passing  through  a  com- 
uunity.  Large  rice  planters  have  their  own  threshers,  and  they  commence  as 
icon  as  the  nee  is  cut,  and  continue  untO  it  is  finished.  As  a  rule,  the  rice 
>]anter8  have  far  more  leisure  time  than  the  cane  planters. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  cotton  crop?— A.  I  would  like  to  premise 
further  on  the  cotton  and  to  say  that  our  State  is  divided  into  2  distinct  classes 
>f  cotton  farmers  or  planters.  The  first  of  these  are  located  in  the  Mississippi 
Bottom,  beginning  at  or  above  Baton  Rouge  and  running  up  to  the  Arkansas 
ine,  constituting  the  Jensas  Bottom,  with  an  area  of  4,000  or  5,000  square  miles. 
This  is  the  large  cotton  belt  of  Louisiana.  Then  coming  down  from  the  north- 
west and  running  down  below  Alexandria  is  the  Red  River  Bottom,  varying 
n  width  from  2  to  10  miles,  which  is  a  most  magnificent  cotton  section.  Between 
ihose  is  what  is  called  ''  the  hill  country,"  consisting  of  land  covered  with  oak  and 
lickory,  mixed  with  short-leaf  pine.  In  these  hills  you  will  find  a  large  number 
>f  small  farmers,  or  what  we  designate  planters,  who  grow  cotton  and  do  a  great 
leal  of  their  own  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  grow  everything  else  nearly.  When 
we  get  over  again  into  the  alluvial  bottom  lands  you  will  find  lar^e  estates  owned 
)y  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  absent.  They  do  not  live  on  their  places.  These 
)laces  are  nearly  all  worked  on  what  is  called  the  shares,  or  renting  plan. 

In  the  hills  the  renting  or  sharing  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
>wners  cultivate  their  own  farms.  They  grow  corn,  oats,  and  forage  crops,  have 
imall  quantities  of  stock,  raise  their  own  poultry,  make  their  own  butter,  kill 
iheir  own  meat,  and  live  well.  They  hire  mainly  the  help  that  they  need  during 
he  season. 

In  the  alluvial  section  the  negro  becomes  a  tenant  either  as  a  sharer  or  as  a 
'ent«r.  Both  systems  prevail  there  to  some  extent.  If  I  furnish  the  land  and 
^e  mules  and  the  house  for  him  to  live  in  and  the  firewood  and  the  feed  for  the 
nules,  the  negro  will  work  the  crop  and  feed  himself,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
ion  we  divide  in  halves.    That  is  the  system  adopted  there  for  sharing. 

The  renter  pays  a  stipulated  rent,  either  in  money  or  in  cotton  per  acre  for  the 
and,  and  he  wifl  own  his  own  mules  and  nin  the  place.    From  what  I  have  just 
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said  yon  would  imagine  these  laborers  supplied  themselvee.  They  do  not. 
the  owner  of  the  place  advances  to  them  or  they  are  permitted  with  the  laadl^ndlB 
consent  (in  our  State  we  have  a  landlord's  lien  which  is  prior  to  everythiii^  dse) 
to  ffo  to  some  merchant  and  get  advances,  for  which,  of  course,  bu[  prices  are 
paid.  And  we  have,  unfortunately— in  my  opinion,  unfortunately— what  is  called 
a  crop-lien  law  that  permits  ^ly  and  everybody  to  rent  land  and  then  mortgage 
the  crop  to  secure  advances.  There  is  no  crop  existing,  but  he  is  going  to  maSoB 
one,  and  on  that  he  makes  the  mortgage.  On  that  system  we  have  been  mzinin^ 
25  years,  and  it  has  been  very  deleterious  to  our  agriculture,  in  my  opinion. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  that  plan  keep  the  cropi>er  always  w  debt?— A. 
Always  in  debt.  It  is  used  there  very  largely.  The  profits  are  neoeesarfly 
abnormally  large,  and  there  is  a  risk  to  uie  advancing  merchants.  They  gener- 
ally have  an  agent  that  goes  around  through  the  country  and  reports  upcm  the 
crops,  and  the  supplies  are  limited  to  the  condition  of  the  crop. 

Q.  What  is  the  interest  charged  on  that  lien?— A.  That  varies  very  much.  From 
20  per  cent  up.  I  do  not  know  of  any  less  than  20  per  cent.  It  probably  runs  to 
200  per  cent.  When  I  say  200, 1  mean  it.  Frequently  they  will  buy  stuff  in 
August,  and  may  i>ay  for  it  with  the  picking  of  the  first  crop  in  September  or 
October;  and  when  you  calculate  the  annual  interest,  it  is  200  per  cent.  That  is 
what  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  charged  that  rate  throogfaont 
the  whole  year.  I  regard  this  system  of  fanning  as  being  very  detrimental  to  the 
section  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  practiced. 

Q.  Have  you  many  white  farmers  in  your  hill  country?- A.  All  white  there. 

Q.  Do  these  white  farmers  contract  debts,  too,  xmder  this  Uen?— A.  They  did, 
until  the  last  constitutional  convention,  rather  heavily.  But  the  last  oonstitn- 
tional  convention  gave  them  each  a  homestead,  which  required  a  man  to  carry 
his  wife  before  a  notary  and  get  her  signature  as  well  as  give  his  own  before  they 
could  waive  their  homestead;  and,  like  most  things,  it  became  fashionable  through- 
out the  community  not  to  waive.  Hence,  the  constitutional  convention  that 
adopted  that  homestead  law  has  almost  completely  made  a  revolution  in  the  habits 
of  tnose  small  farmers.  They  will  never  waive  now.  Heretofore  they  have  been 
conducting  their  business  upon  what  is  called  the  mortga^  system.  I  might 
explain  by  saying  that  in  Lomsiana,  unlike  most  other  i^aces  m  the  United  States, 
we  have  had  a  law  coming  down  to  us  through  the  French  that  permitted  the 
mortgaging  of  an  estate  and  permitting  the  husband  to  do  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  wife,  and  we  ^o  by  estates  in  Ijouisiana  and  not  by  acres  and  faims.  It 
has  worked  in  many  instances  great  hardships,  and  it  fdso  has  been  conducive  to 
a  great  deal  of  x)ro8perity  in  the  x>ast.  If  I  mortgaged  an  estate  known,  for 
instance,  as  BeUaire,  eveiything  on  Bellaire  went  wiw  it— mules,  horses,  and, 
before  the  war,  negroes.  Now  household  and  kitchen  furniture  is  included  unless 
it  is  excepted  in  the  mortgage.  That  system  was  establidied  in  order  to  create  a 
credit,  and  it  prevails  except  in  the  case  of  the  small  farmer  with  his  homestead. 

Q.  That  is  a  remnant  of  the  Roman  law? — ^A.  Yes,  of  the  Roman  law.  You 
know  our  laws  in  Louisiana  are  based  entirely  on  the  Code  of  Justinian.  We  have 
our  civil  law  coming  down  to  us  through  the  Code  Naix>leon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  To  what  extent  has  the  crop  lien  prevailed  in  other 
States  that  you  are  familiar  with?— A.  It  is  just  as  bad  in  Alabama.  It  is  a 
curse,  when  it  was  intended  to  be  a  blessing.  After  the  war,  the  difficulty  we 
had  in  the  South  was  to  get  money  to  farm  on.  Recollect,  we  were  left  flat  with- 
out means  to  operate  witn,  and  something  had  to  be  done  by  which  we  could  get 
money  to  follow  our  agricultural  pursuits.  Almost  every  legidature  in  the 
South  created  a  lien  law  to  provide  farmers  with  a  credit.  It  was  asked  for  by 
the  best  people.  But  it  was  found  to  be  in  the  end  detrimental,  because  a  man, 
as  soon  as  he  gets  credit,  is  very  apt — even  a  white  man— to  go  too  far  into  debt; 
and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  are  getting  the  money  at  the 
end  of  the  year  or  not,  you  run  into  debt  again  next  year  and  you  come  to.  rely 
on  the  merchant  to  run  you. 

Q.  Is  there  any  hox)e  of  a  change?— A.  Oh,  yes;  system  is  emploved  less  and 
less  every  year.  The  * '  advancing  "  merchants  are  getting  fewer.  Tne  establish- 
ment of  Danks  throughout  the  country  ready  to  loan  money  to  a  good  man  at 
low  interest  has  caused  our  merchants  to  leave  the  lending  alone.  All  our  bor- 
rowing that  is  done  to-day  is  done  from  the  banks.  We  nave  made  wonderful 
improvements  in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  we  are  beginning  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  our  own.    Our  banks  are  all  prosperous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  those  banks  State  or  national?— A.  They  are  mainly 
State  Danks  in  our  smaJler  towns,  but  in  the  large  cities  we  have  national  banks. 
We  have  national  banks  in  Shreveport  and  Monroe  and  St.  Charles;  at  New 
Orleans  we  have  a  whole  lot  of  them.    But  in  the  small  towns,  county  seats,  they 
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are  mostly  State  banks.  Onr  State  has  a  State  inspector  of  banks,  and  we  ha^ 
a  pretty  thorough  control  over  them.  I  want  to  say  that  our  present  nations 
bank  law  is  based  on  the  old  Louisiana  law  in  a  great  many  of  its  provision 
New  Orleans  pax)er  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  before  the  war,  and  our  ban] 
-were  widely  miown.  The  word  "  Dixie"  comes  from  the  soundness  of  the  Ne 
Orleans  dollars.  The  boats  went  down  the  river  to  get  the  '*  Dixies  "  or  $10  not 
at  New  Orleans,  and  that  is  where  the  word  came  m>m.  They  were  known  a 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  everywhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  manufacturing  interests?— A.  Ye 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  we  nave  6  large  cotton  factories,  3  of  them  being  in  Ne^ 
Orleans.  We  have  also  2  large  knitting  factories.  We  have  a  large  cotton  mi 
in  Monroe,  1  in  Shreveport,  1  in  Washmgton,  and  1  in  Clinton.  We  have  gc 
quite  a  start  now,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  would  not  have  2  or  3  doze 
more  in  the  next  few  years.  Every  neighborhood  is  starting  to  organize  on< 
We  have  organized  on  the  novel  plan  which  has  succeeded  so  well  in  North  Can 
Una:  Shares  worth  $100,  each  person  subscribing  for  10  shares  and  pa3ring  $1 
share  a  week.    These  I  have  mentioned  were  organized  last  year  that  way. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  factories  increasing?— A.  Yes;  we  onlv  had  8  two  yeai 
ago.  We  have  doubled  the  number  in  the  last  2  years,  and  wUl,  I  think,  increas 
very  rapdly  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  Does  the  presence  of  local  factories  give  a  better  profit  for  your  cotton?— A 
Yes;  and  it  does  this:  it  diverts  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  labor  from  our  fields  ant 
puts  it  into  the  factories  and  gives  an  increased  demand  for  our  small  producte 
Dntter,  eges,  etc. 

Q..  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.}  Where  do  you  find  a  market  for  your  cotton  p^oods?- 
A.  I  beheve  we  make  mamly  coarse  goods.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  thmk  the: 
go  mainly  to  China.  We  have  2  New  Orleans  mills  which  are  very  profitable 
the  Mi^innis  and  the  Lane  mills. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris^  In  what  direction  do  you  go  to  get  to  the  market?- 
A.  I  will  lead  up  to  that.  We  had  last  year  a  desire  to  open  up  auite  a  trade  witl 
Japan  in  raw  cotton,  and  we  have  sent  a  number  of  shiploads  direct  from  Ne^ 
Orleans  to  Japan;  and  when  I  left  the  other  day  there  were  2  Japanese  commit 
sloners  there  studying  this  trade  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  So  that  they  can  manufacture  weir  own  cotton?— A< 
Yes;  you  know  they  manufacture  lari 


Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  average  wage  for  your  field  hand£ 
where  they  are  employed  by  the  day?— A.  In  the  rice  fields  I  should  say  |1  to  $1.26 
is  about  the  average  pay  for  a  laborer.  That,  of  course,  covers  a  home,  a  garden, 
and  firewood,  and  thmgs  of  that  sort,  but  it  does  not  cover  rations.  In  the  cane 
fields  we  pay  from  75  cents  to  $1.50,  according  to  location  and  the  character  oi 
the  hands.  In  the  cotton  fields  we  have  no  regular  wages,  as  I  have  jusi  explained. 
But  the  few  white  farmers  that  hire  for  wages  usually  feed  from  their  tables  and 
pay  from  $8  to  $15  a  month.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  wages  in  cotton  are  so  much  a 
day  while  chopping  cotton  and  so  much  a  day  for  picking  cotton.  That  is  the 
way  we  run  in  the  South. 

Q.  Is  the  payment  made  in  cash?— A.  In  a  sugar  plantation  the  following  rule 
is  adopted:  Nearly  every  large  estate  has  a  store;  every  night  the  timekeeper  gives 
the  workman  a  token  representinjg^  a  day's  work,  giving  the  stamp  of  the  place  on  it. 

O.  A  metal  token?— A.  Sometimes  it  is  metal  and  sometimes  it  is  horn.  They 
^o  backward  or  forward  all  the  time  on  the  place,  and  that  token  is  receivable 
m  the  stores  for  anything  that  man  wants  to  buy.  If  they  are  not  used  up  by  the 
15th  or  3(H;h  of  the  month  they  are  redeemed  in  cash.  Everybody  in  a  sugar  plan- 
tation is  paid  off  on  the  15th  and  the  80th«  If  he  has  spent  his  chips,  as  the  tokens 
are  called,  he  does  not  get  his  money,  but  he  does  get  it  if  he  has  not  spent  them. 

Q.  Are  stores  run  in  connection  with  the  rice  plantations?— A.  Only  if  the 
owner  is  a  large  planter.  It  does  not  take  nearly  as  many  men  to  run  a  rice 
plantation  as  it  does  to  run  a  sugar  plantation.  The  rice  planter  only  needs  men 
to  break  the  land.  Keeping  the  crop  between  the  planting  and  the  harvest 
requires  only  about  1  man  to  three  or  four  hundred  acres;  whereas  the  sugar 
planter  has  to  have  a  large  gang  of  hands  all  the  while. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  have  any  foreigners  engaged  in  cultivation 
down  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  in  the  last  15  years  we  have  imported  between  25,000 
and  30,000  Italians.  There  are  also  some  Germans  and  Swedes.  I  do  not  recall 
any  others. 

Q.  Have  you  any  French  immigration?— A.  Not  of  that  character.  Our  French 
Immigration  is  rather  of  a  higher  order.  Some  of  our  planters  prefer  the  Italians 
and  some  the  negroes.  Those  that  have  stores  prefer  the  negro,  because  the 
negro  will  spend  95  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  gets,  while  the  Italian  will  hardly 
spend  a  nickel.    He  keeps  everything  he  can  get. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Are  the  stores  nm  at  a  large  profit?— A.  A  fairly 
large  profit.  There  is  no  risk  there.  They  are  fairly  good.  Ton  go  throagh 
that  conntry  and  they  are  abont  as  good  stores  as  you  will  find.  The  stores  are 
nnmerons. 

Q.  Are  these  labor  tokens  good  at  any  store? — ^A.  They  are  not  taken  by  any 
store,  but  they  are  swapped  around. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  the  tonant  house?— A.  Yes;  in 
Louisiana  every  tenant  is  given  his  house. 

S.  What  privileges  has  he  in  connection? — A.  He  has  the  privilege  of  a  garden 
firewood,  and  upon  some  estates  where  they  have  pasturage  he  is  permitted 
to  have  a  cow  or  something  to  go  on  a  pasture. 

(^.  Please  describe  one  of  those  average  tenant  houses. — ^A.  On  the  large  plan- 
tations the  houses  are  arranged  in  rows,  probably  30  or  40  cabins  to^tiiier.  The 
cabins  usually  contain  from  2  to  8  rooms  with  a  porch  and  with  a  kitohen  in  the 
rear,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  street  the  houses  are  usually  about  30  or  40  feet 
apart,  occupying  the  row  pretty  closely.  In  the  rear  of  each  house  is  given  prob- 
ably an  area  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre  for  a  garden.  The  wooas  are 
open  and  free  for  the  tonant  to  go  and  get  his  firewood.  Every  Saturday  evening 
the  carts  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  hands  to  go  back  into  the  woods  and  get 
all  the  wood  they  want  free  of  charge.  These  houses  are  very  expensive  to  5ie 
planter,  because  on  a  great  number  of  the  large  sugar  estates  they  have  some- 
times a  hundred  each,  and  thev  will  cost  $300  or  $400  apiece. 

Q.  Are  the  tenants  careful  of  the  property? — ^A.  No;  they  are  not  careful;  they 
re<iuire  supervision  in  this  matter  just  hke  tiiey  do  in  everything  else.  The  negro 
is  not  careful  with  anything. 

Q.  Are  the  houses  well  furnished?— A.  No;  the  tenants  do  not  want  them  well 
furnished.  You  could  not  make  them  sleep  in  a  room  like  this  one  we  are  in. 
The  negro  does  not  want  a  glass  window,  because  he  does  not  want  anybody  to 
see  what  he  is  doing.  He  wante  a  deadlight  to  shut  out  everybody.  He  would 
rather  have  the  natural  luxuries  than  the  artificial  ones— plenty  of  air,  ete.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  our  negroes  are  not  careful  in  that  regard  at  all.  They  do  not  want 
to  spend  any  money  in  what  might  be  called  unessential  improvement;  though  I 
think  they  have  beds  with  mosquito  nets;  we  sometimes  have  mosquitoes  down 
there. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  respectable  for  white  men  to  labor  there  now  with 
their  hands?— A.  Yes;  not  only  respectable,  but  such  labor  is  the  admiration  of 
everybody  in  that  country.  You  can  find  some  of  our  best  and  wealthiest  men 
so  engaged— I  have  seen  a  millionaire  plowing  vnth  a  4-mule  plow. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  differ  from  the  one  before  the  civil  war? — A.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  such  labor  before  the  civil  war.  There  has  been,  however, 
always  a  feeling  among  all  Southern  people  that  they  should  do  the  work  when 
there  was  necessity,  and  when  there  was  no  necessity  not  to  do  it.  I  have  seen 
cases  before  the  war  where  wealthy  and  aristocratic  farmers  would  suddenly 
break  all  to  pieces  financially,  and  I  have  seen  their  children  go  to  hard  work, 
work  like  negroes,  and  yet  be  received  in  the  best  society,  as  they  had  always 
been.  But  a  man  that  owns  a  lot  of  hands  either  for  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  for 
a  lifetime,  and  can  make  use  of  them  to  do  the  work  probably  oetter  than  he  can 
do  it,  on  account  of  his  physical  ability— I  do  not  care  where  he  is  from.  North, 
South,  East,  or  West — is  very  apt  to  make  them  do  it  and  not  do  it  himself.  I 
have  investigated  conditions  in  California,  and  I  find  that  the  man  in  California 
uses  the  Chinese  just  as  we  use  the  negroes  in  the  South.  Whenever  we  can  ni^» 
them  do  at  75  cents  a  day  what  we  can  do  and  then  turn  our  attention  to  some- 
thing else  and  make  more  than  that,  we  are  very  apt  to  let  them  do  it.  But  so 
far  as  the  respectability  is  concerned,  I  will  say  to  you  to-day  that  our  people 
admire  the  man  that  has  the  pluck  in  him  to  get  down  and  work,  if  he  is  honest 
and  intelligent.  I  have  done  as  much  hard  worx  as  any  workingman  in  the 
North,  and  I  believe  I  have  the  entr6e  anywhere  I  want  to  go  in  tne  South.  I 
have  a  sugar  school  vrith  a  course  of  5  years,  and  I  am  director  of  it.  I  make 
every  boy  that  comes  there  plow,  plant,  hoe,  ditoh,  cut  cane,  run  the  boilers,  run 
the  engines,  run  the  machinery  of  the  sugar  house,  and  do  everything  that  is  done 
on  the  place,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  nave  had  a  millionaire's  son  on  a  4-mule 
plow,  and  I  have  kept  him  there  while  the  thermometer  was  ninety-odd  degrees 
m  the  shade.  So  you  can  understand  my  position  on  labor.  I  believe  in  every 
man  laboring  when  there  is  necessity. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  your  public  school  facilities  good?— A.  Our  pub- 
lic school  facilities  are  increasing. 

Q.  What  is  the  school  a^e?— A.  I  think  the  school  age  is  between  6  and  16.  Our 
public  schools  are  improvmg  rapidly.    We  are  taxing  ourselves  very  heavily  for 
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public  schools,  and  althongh  we  have  a  preponderance  of  colored  schools,  I  do  not 
think  the  negroes  pay  scarcely  any  taxes.  I  think  the  taxes  collected  from  the 
colored  people  from  our  State  amount  to  but  very  little,  and  yet  our  public  school 
f  tmd  is  oiTided  according  to  the  number  of  children  pro  rata.  In  addition  to  that 
our  State  appropriates  annually  a  large  ^unount  to  the  maintenance  of  an  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college  for  the  colored  people  exclusively,  and  we  appropri- 
ate a  considerable  amount  for  a  normal  school,  colored  only.  So  our  negroes  are 
a  heavy  tax  on  us,  constituting  a  verv  large  part  of  our  population  and  pa3ring  no 
taxes— none  to  speak  of.  Yet  not  only  do  we  have  to  educate  them,  but  our  court 
costs  and  our  jau  costs  and  things  of  that  sort  amount  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Q.  Is  your  course  of  study  in  the  country  schools  well  adapted  to  agricultural 
people? — A.  No;  we  have  the  same  public  school  curriculum  that  prevails  almost 
everywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  And  just  here  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
our  public  schools  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  any  ag^cultural  community 
whatever.  We  have  made  speech  after  speech  before  the  farmers'  educational 
institutes  and  educational  or^nizations,  and  we  have  about  persuaded  a  great 
many  i>arishe6  in  the  State  to  institute  an  amendment  to  our  public  school  cur- 
riculum by  adding  agricultural  and  natural  sciences.  Three-fourths  of  our  boys 
and  girls  m  the  public  schools  of  the  hill  section  never  get  beyond  the  pubuo 
schools.  They  go  to  farming  after  leaving  the  public  schools.  They  have  never 
studied  a  particle  of  any  kind  of  science;  tneyhave  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  soil  they  aregoins  to  work;  they  have  no  idea  of  the  nutri- 
tion of  animals;  they  have  no  idea  of  the  plants;  no  idea  of  fertilizers;  and  yet 
they  are  called  upon  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  working  at  a  profession  or  occupation 
of  which  they  have  not  learned  a  word  at  school.  It  is  the  greatest  monstrosity 
of  the  present  a^e.  We  have  taught  them  all  about  the  geography  of  the  world — 
the  political  divisions;  we  have  taught  them  all  about  history  from  Rome  to  the 
present  day;  we  have  taught  them  the  ^ammar  of  English  as  it  is  spoken;  we 
nave  taught  them  the  3  B's— reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic;  but  we  have  not  said 
a  word  to  them  about  their  future  life  work,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  blun- 
der. But  we  are  now  adopting  measures  in  Louisiana  by  which  we  can  remedy 
this,  by  giving  to  our  rural  schools  a  course  of  nature  stuoies,  by  which  a  boy  can 
get  some  idea  and  knowledge  of  the  life  before  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkk.)  You  propose  to  have  this  in  addition  to  the  other 
branches? — A.  Yes;  we  have  several  x>ari8hes  in  which  it  has  been  already 
inaugurated. 

Q.  Have  you  any  technicckl  education  for  farmers  in  your  State? — ^A.  We  have 
an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  the  origin  of  which  you  are  already 
familiar  with.  They  were  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1863,  during  the  war, 
giving  to  each  State  and  Territory  so  many  acres  of  land  for  each  Representative 
and  Senator.  Every  State  has  one.  You  are  also  familiar  with  what  is  called 
the  Morrill  bill,  granting  $25,000,  beginning  with  $16,000  and  gradually  increasing 
up  to  $25,000  for  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  Under  this  grant  from 
Congress  was  established  our  two  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  one  for 
whites  and  the  other  for  colored,  llie  college  for  whites  is  associated  with  the 
old  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. It  has,  probably,  to-day  nearly  400  students.  It  is  exclusively  confined 
to  the  male  population,  as  we  do  not  have  mixed  schools  in  our  State.  This 
oniversity  has  a  literary  and  scientific  course,  covering  general  science  and  agri- 
cnltural  and  mechanical  subj  ects.  It  also  includes  the  Audubon  Sugar  School .  The 
Audubon  Sugar  School  was  established  first  hy  the  sugar  planters  of  our  State; 
instituted  and  run  by  them  for  4  or  5  years.  It  was  st^rtea  under  my  direction, 
and  finally  the  State  took  hold  of  it  and  adopted  it,  and  the  State  is  now  carrying 
it  on.  In  the  Audubon  Sugar  School  the  students  spend  6  months  in  the  study  of 
the  sciences  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 
Then  they  go  down  3  months  in  the  year  and  work  practically  in  the  sugar  house 
and  su^ur  nelds  and  laboratories  of  the  sugar  experiment  station.  There  they  do 
everything.  We  have  graduated  quite  a  number,  and  they  are  now  filling  posi- 
tions wherever  cane  sugar  is  grown.  We  have  probably  15  or  20  in  Hawaii. 
The  director  of  the  experiment  station  there  is  one  of  my  ^aduates,  and 
was  formerly  my  assistant.  The  director  of  the  experiment  station  in  Queens- 
land was  formerly  one  of  my  assistants,  fie  has  gone  there  on  a  contract 
for  5  years,  at  $15,000  a  year,  made  with  the  Queensland  government  to  give 
instruction  in  sugar  growing  and  sugar  manufacturing.  My  assistant  who  gradu- 
ated 9  years  ago  is  now  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Hawaian 
Planters'  Association  of  Honolulu,  and  he  isgetting  $5,000  a  year  and  expenses. 
So  our  boys  are  doing  well  everywhere.  They  have  added  to  our  own  sugar 
houses,  of  course,  very  largely.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  men  running  our 
sugar  houses  are  our  graduates. 
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We  had  a  dosen  Cabans  in  onr  school  when  the  war  for  independence  broke  oat, 
and  of  those  8  were  killed  fighting  in  the  army  in  Cah^  We  have  a  dozen  or 
more  in  Caba  now.  We  have  them  in  Mexico,  in  Porto  Rico,  Beiwenl  in  the  Danidi 
West  Indies,  several  in  French  Martinique  and  in  GKiadeloape,  and  we  hare  some 
in  Manritins. 

Q.  The  education  yon  give  them,  then,  benefits  your  competitars?— A.  We  can 
not  help  it.  You  know  science  knows  no  boundary.  Ton  can  not  restrict  science 
by  pohtical  boundaries,  and  hence  when  we  opened  the  school  the  question  at 
once  arose,  What  shall  we  do  when  we  have  applications  from  foreigners?  Our 
people  decided  all  we  could  do  at  first  was  to  charge  them  an  increcued  tnitioii, 
which  we  did  until  the  State  took  hold  of  it.  We  have  a  State  law  that  prohibits 
an^charge  at  all  for  any  instruction  the  State  gives,  and  hence  we  are  educatiiig 
at  Baton  Kouge  at  the  sugar  school  foreigners  without  a  dollar  of  cost  to  them. 

Q.  You  get  the  chief  b^efit  yourselves  on  your  own  plantations?— A.  Yes;  our 
own  plantations  are  very  much  benefited  by  it  and  are  still  aiding  in  the  sapport 
of  their  experiment  stations  whenever  it  is  necessarv.  I  mention  here,  to  sho'w 
the  interest  of  the  planters  in  our  State  in  advanced  a^^culture  and  improved 
methods,  that  they  established  the  sugar-experiment  station  over  which  I  preside 
15  or  16  years  ago  and  have  already  spent  over  9100,000  of  their  own  money  in  the 
equipment— contributed  bv  them;  and  they  have  found  it  profitable,  because  they 
contmue  to  support  it.  The  improvements  that  are  being  made,  and  the  better 
methods  that  are  being  adopted,  are  all  largely  due  to  the  establishment  of  this 
experiment  station  and  sugar  school.  We  have  educated  a  good  many  beet-sugar 
men  also,  and  our  graduates  are  scattered  all  through  the  beet-sugar  factories  of 
the  West. 

Q.  Which  do  jou  think  is  the  more  beneficial  to  the  local  sugar  industry,  the 
experiment  station  or  the  school? — A.  The  experiment  station  is  now  more  directly 
beneficial,  because  it  develops  methods  and  practices  which  the  planter  can  utilijEe 
at  once.  The  school  educates  a  boy,  and  the  boy  has  to  develop  himself  in  order 
to  put  his  knowled^  into  practice,  and  it  takes  6  years  to  do  tnat.  But  the  sta- 
tion, to  us,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  precursor,  so  to  speak,  of  the  planter. 
It  simply  develops  methods  to-day  that  are  mcen  hold  of  by  the  planter  to-morrow 
and  carried  into  his  field  or  suw  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  How  many  experiment  stations  have  you? — ^A.  I 
have  3  in  Louisiana— 1  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans;  1  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  1  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  at  Calhoun.  I  might  state  to  you  that  there  is  a  noticeable 
interest  in  Louisiana  in  en>erimental  work.  Our  State  contributes  heavily  to  it, 
probably  next  to  New  York;  it  makes  the  largest  contribution  from  a  State  treas- 
ury of  any  State  in  the  Union.  When  the  sugar  planters  started  this  station  at 
Audubon  Park  it  proved  of  such  great  benefit  tnat  when  the  Hatch  bill  was  passed 
here  in  Washington,  establishing  a  station  in  eyery  State  and  Territorv  and  con- 
tributing $15,00)0  a  year,  our  legislature  determined  to  divide  that  into  three  parts, 
giving  one-third  to  the  sugar-experiment  station  already  established  by  the  sugar 
planters^  one-third  to  the  station  at  Baton  Rouge,  already  established,  and  the 
other  third  to  the  hUl  farmers  in  northern  Louisiana,  which  I  have  described  to 
you.  They  decided  on  that  course  and  directed  the  board  of  agriculture  to  secure 
a  location  for  the  third  station.  This  board  invited  bids  from  the  different  par- 
ishes, and  there  arose  quite  a  comx>etition  between  them  as  to  which  should  luive 
it.  This  ended  in  the  parish  giving  all  the  lands,  all  the  buildings,  and  all  the 
mules,  and  equipping  the  station  for  the  State.  Since  then  that  station  has  become 
a  very  valuable  ally  to  those  small  farmers  and  planters.  The  State  is  contributing 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $26 ,000  a  year  to  its  three  stations,  independent  of 
the  receipts  from  the  United  States  Gk>vemment.  This  station  in  northern  Louisi- 
ana has  also  become  a  social  factor  of  very  great  prominence.  We  have  a  North 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Society  that  holds  its  montldy  meetings  there.  They  have 
built  a  hall  and  hold  the  meetings  on  the  ground.  The  people  from  the  adjoining 
parishes  attend  these  meetings,  not  only  for  the  agricultural  benefits,  but  for  the 
social  life  involved  in  them.  They  come  to  see  each  other  and  find  out  what  is 
going  on.  Once  a  year  this  society  holds  an  annual  agricultural  camp  meeting 
on  the  grounds  of  the  station,  lasting  8  days.  We  have  already  held  9  meetings. 
We  have  from  8,000  to  7,000  people  on  the  ^ound  during  the  whole  8  days. 
The  adjoining  parishes,  through  their  police  juries,  as  we  call  them — ^I  suppose 
you  call  them  county  comimssioners — contribute  from  $25  to  $100  a  year  as  a 
premium  fund  to  be  distributed  there,  and  there  is  no  charge.  The  mornings  are 
spent  in  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects  by  distinffuished  educators  or  farmers; 
the  evenings  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  stock  and  other  exhibits,  and  the 
nights  are  devoted  to  what  are  called  question  boxes.    We  meet  in  the  big  halL 
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Any  planter  gets  np  and  asks  any  qnestion  he  wants  to  ask  and  it  is  answered 
by  whoever  can  answer  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CiJkRKE.)  Do  the  ladies  participate?— A.  Yes;  the  ladies  come. 
Fhere  are  fine  woods  and  an  abnndance  of  water,  and  the  i)eople  camp.  They 
pitch  their  tents  and  camp  and  cook  the  same  as  on  a  fish  fry,  staying  the  3  days, 
the  station  has  caused  a  perfect  revelation  among  the  small  fanners  np  in  that 
iection.  It  has  introduced  new  methods,  new  plants,  and  new  seeds,  and  it  has 
been  an  object  lesson  to  all— the  study  of  eicperiments  in  the  field.  We  have  a 
xne  dairy  with  6  or  8  varieties  of  cattle.  We  also  have  4  or  5  varieties  of  sheep 
uid  4  or  5  of  hogs.  We  have  horticultural  experiments,  orchards  and  gardens, 
ind  tobacco  bam.  We  also  have  forage  crops,  grrassee,  and  fish  ponds,  together 
pvith  laboratories.  It  has  been  a  revelatian  to  them;  it  has  widened  the  whole 
>f  their  mental  horizon.  Modem  dairy  methods  have  been  introduced,  and  they 
ire  ccnoapeting  in  the  markets  with  first-class  butter,  though  they  never  sold  a  bit 
>f  butter  before. 

Q.  Has  the  effect  of  this  new  life  been  to  make  the  farmers  ambitious  and 
»]iterprising  and  saving?— A.  Yes;  but  the  main  gain  has  been  to  take  their  atten- 
don  away  from  cotton  as  their  sole  money  crop  and  teach  them  there  are  other 
nrops  besides  cotton.  This  has  alwa^^  been  a  home-raising  class  of  people.  They 
k>rmerly  raised  a  little  com,  but  their  lives  were  primitive.  Their  butter  was  a 
iv'hite  product  that  looked  a  little  like  butter,  but  now  they  are  making  first-class 
yatter  and  firstnclass  everything.  You  will  find  the  farmers  in  that  coxmtry  now 
ip  to  date,  equal  to  any  farmers  in  any  section  of  the  country.  They  can  write 
m  agricultural  topics  and  discuss  subjects  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  intel- 
l^ence,  all  brought  about  by  the  12  or  15  years'  work  of  the  experiment  station. 
>iir  sugar  plantm  are  x>erhaps  the  most  intelligent  body,  as  a  rule,  in  the  world. 
Cliey  are  wealthy  men,  thoroughly  educated;  but  the  smaller  farmers  are  what 
roa  might  call  the  veomanry  of  the  country.  The  su^^ar  planters  are  a  cosmo- 
K>litan  people;  th^  have  come  there  and  invested  their  means  in  sugar  planta- 
ioiis,  and,  while  tnev  were  extremely  intelligent  and  educated  on  many  lines, 
hey  were  not  all  well  advanced  on  sugar  methods,  and  hence  they  early  felt  the 
Lecessity  of  information  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbib.  )  Do  you  make  exhibits  in  these  meetings?— A.  Always; 
normous  exhibits. 

Q.  Any  premiums  offered?— A.  We  give  from  |800  to  $500  every  year  in  pre- 
aixuns,  contributed  by  the  adjoining  parishes.  Our  police  juries  contribute  from 
25  to  $100  a  year  for  the  premium  hst,  and  wealthy,  public-spirited  citizens  also 
dd  to  the  list,  and  the  merchants  give  certain  premiums.  We  publish  a  catalogue 
f  the  premiums  every  year,  amounting  to  some  |800  or  |400.  There  is  quite  a 
inrited  contest  to  get  uie  premiums. 

Q.  Is  the  interest  growing?— A.  Yes.  We  usually  have  from  100  to  200  head 
f  borses  and  mules  on  exhibition,  mostly  home  raised.  We  have  no  trotting,  no 
etting.  We  have  cows  m  abundance,  ho^,  sheep,  and  various  products  of  the 
Eurm.    I  saw  apumpkin  exhibited  that  weighed  more  than  100  pounds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  it  a  good  grazing  country?— A.  For  certain  kinds  of 
raesefl.  It  would  not  be  from  your  standpoint,  because  your  grasses  will  not 
o  "with  us.  With  Bermuda  as  the  f oxmdation  for  pasture  grass  it  is  magnificent. 
rcmr  grasses  of  the  North  will  grow  with  us  in  the  winter,  and  hence  we  have  to 
bADge  our  pasture  grasses  as  we  go  southward  and  get  those  adapted  to  our 
Totiiem  conditions.  Our  Bermuda  grass  will  probably  carry  more  cattle  to  the 
ere  than  any  other  grass  in  the  world.  It  will  stand  biting  right  into  the  ground, 
b  is  vrhat  we  call  a  grazing  grass.  It  has  stolons  that  run  underground  and 
loot  out  at  every  point,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  been  raising  stock  very 
acceasfuUv,  and  we  have  a  great  number  of  bottoms  growinfi^  various  kinds  of 
rassee.  The  whole  country  is  very  well  watered,  springs  gushing  out  of  every 
tUside.    It  is  a  little  farmers'  paradise  almost. 

Q.  Do  they  make  hay?— ^A.  Yes,  for  home  consumption;  but  there  is  very  little 
F  it  sold  because  up  to  date  there  has  been  no  demand  for  hay  in  that  section; 
p'erylK>dy  raises  his  own  hay. 

Q.  How  lonff  is  the  grazing  season?— A.  Taking  our  bottoms  and  hills  together, 
,  continues  all  the  year.  Our  stock  go  into  the  bottoms  in  the  winter  and  graze 
ti  cane,  which  is  green  then.  Our  Bermudas  will  last  from  April  to  November, 
dd.  from  November  to  April  we  carry  them  through  in  the  swamps  on  the  grasses 
crt  IdUed  by  the  winter.  We  have  a  grass  called  the  paspalum  dilatafcum.  That 
rshBS  remains  green  the  whole  winter  with  us  and  furnishes  a  lar^e  amount  of 
razing  all  through  the  winter,  even  with  snow  on  the  ^ound.  If  they  do  not 
ro0PC*r  we  put  them  on  the  cane.  That  grass  is  being  disseminated  through  the 
\arULf  and  it  is  sold  as  Louisiana  grass.    You  will  find  plenty  of  it  advertised. 
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Q.  Are  the  cattle  fathered  in  the  bams  of  nights? — ^A.  On  the  farms,  yes;  they 
are  brought  np  and  looked  after.  Where  they  are  erown  in  large  nnmbov,  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  State,  they  are  not;  no  necessity  for  it.  Where  they  are  milk- 
ing cows  on  the  farm  the  stock  is  all  bronght  np. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  is  the  earning  capacity  of  yonr  capital  invested  in 
famung,  compared  with  investments  in  other  industries?— A.  I  imagine,  as  the 
banks  are  loaning  us  money  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  it  must  be  better  than  bank- 
ing in  a  small  way.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  profits  in  manufactaring, 
but  it  is  certainly  better  than  our  Southern  railroads,  because  most  of  the  South- 
em  railroads  are  below  par  in  value.  The  Illinois  Central  is  above  and  paying,  I 
think,  5  per  cent  dividend;  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  get  any  of  our  farmers 
to  farm  with  as  low  as  5  x)er  cent  income.  We  want  a  little  better  than  that.  I 
will  say  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Southern  States,  and  I 
know  tnem  all  pretty  well,  are  in  first-class,  good  condition  just  now;  money  is 
abxmdant;  farmers  are  cheerful;  improving  their  farms;  diversifying  their  agri- 
culture; less  moving  about  than  I  have  ever  seen  (I  am  referring  to  the  ^vfaites); 
less  disposition  to  sell;  more  endeavor  to  improve  and  embellish  the  home  than 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  We  have  great  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  <»i 
our  present  condition.  There  are  fewer  mortgages,  less  dissatisfaction,  more 
home  comforts,  more  education,  more  boys  going  off  to  school,  more  live  stock 
being  introduced,  better  attention  being  paid  to  farming,  more  fertilizers  lued,  etc. 

Q.  You  consider  this  change  permanent,  do  you?— A.  Not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no;  because  our  staple  crops  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  if  the  bottom 
should  drop  out  of  either  of  them  we  would  suffer.  Our  sugar  and  rice  and  cot- 
ton interests  are  prosperous  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  prices  are  fairly  good  for 
profit.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  our  cotton  planters  had  an  awful  time  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  selling  the  crop  at  4  cents  a  pound.  With  things  that  tiiey  had 
to  buy  higher  than  they  are  now,  they  passed  through  very  desperate  straits,  so 
to  speak.  Bice  and  sugar  are  both  liable  to  these  fluctuanons,  and  so  is  oottcm. 
You  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  make  money  when  the  chief  staple  crops  of  tiie 
country  are  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  Will  the  present  high  prices  induce  farmers  to  overproduce?— A.  Yes;  in 
cotton.  We  can  not  overproduce  rice  and  sugar  for  years  to  come,  for  the  reason 
that  the  sugar  crop  is  only  one-seventh  of  the  country's  consumption.  Our  cot- 
ton crop  has  been  depressed  for  years,  until  last  year,  by  overproduction  or  under- 
consumption, which  ever  you  choose  to  call  it.  There  has  oeen  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  is  due  to  underconsumption,  want  of  money  to  buy,  or  to  overprodnc- 
tion;  but  we  have  made  enormous  crops  of  cotton  up  to  two  years  ago,  and  those 
crops  have  depreciated  the  value  of  cotton  all  over  the  world,  and  made  us  sell 
cotton  on  the  plantation  for  4  cents,  while  it  is  utterly  imx>06SLble  under  our  best 
system  to  produce  it  at  a  profit  at  that  price— you  have  to  starve  your  labor  to 
death  if  you  do. 

Q.  Is  your  system  of  texation  satisfactory  in  your  Stete?— A.  I  believe  perfectly 
so.  It  ought  to  be,  because  our  legislature  represente  the  farming  and  planting 
classes  of  our  State.  Our  legislature  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  planters 
and  farmers.  I  believe  our  Stete  laws  are  all  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  planters. 
There  are  some  few  laws  which  are  not,  as  I  have  intimated — ^for  instance  that 
crop-lien  law.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  it,  and  hence  it  has  never  been 
abolished. 

Q.  Are  youi*  planters  organized?— A.  We  have,  first,  the  Stete  board  of  a^^- 
culture  and  immigration,  consisting  of  one  farmer  or  planter  from  each  Con- 
gressional district,  together  with  certain  ex  officio  officials  of  the  Stete,  among 
whom  are  myself,  the  governor,  the  president  of  our  agricultural  college,  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  director  of  the  experiment  stetion,  and  the  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  a^cmtural  and  mechanical  college. 
They  have  an  office  in  Baton  Rouge,  from  which  thev  are  issuing  a  large  amount 
of  literature  in  regard  to  agriculture  all  the  time.  Tney  organized  farmers*  insti- 
tutes some  years  ago ,  and  we  have  now  farmers'  institutes  in  50  out  of  tiie  59  parishes 
of  our  State.  At  these  institutes  the  farmers  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State 
meet  and  discuss  agricultural  questions  under  the  guidance  of  a  director,  who  is 
usually  either  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  myself,  or  some  of  our  associates; 
and  we  carry  to  them,  of  course,  all  the  information  that  we  can  relative  to  the 
subjecte  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  farmers  of  that  immediate  section.  If  we  are 
in  tne  rice  section  we  discuss  mainly  rice  and  other  crops  that  go  along  with  it 
In  sugar  sections  we  discuss  sugar  making,  sugar  growing,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  in  the  cotton  region  we  discuss  cotton  and  grass  and  forage  crops  and 
stock  and  other  things. 

We  also  have  a  Stete  Agricultural  Society  that  has  an  annual  meeting.  It  is 
composed  of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  our  State.    They  meet  once  a  year  and 
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old  a  week's  session  at  sach  a  place  as  may  be  selected  by  their  execative  com- 
mittee.   The  leading  farmers  and  planters  of  the  State  meet  and  take  part. 

Then  at  each  experiment  station  we  have  a  local  agricnltnral  organization. 
lie  Sngar  Planters'  Association  that  established  the  sugar  experiment  station 
ieets  monthly  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  organized  as  far  back  as  the  seventies, 
ad  is  perhaps  the  pioneer  agricultural  organization  of  our  State.  That  has  done 
lore  good  perhaps  that  any  other.  It  is  composed  exclusively  of  sugar  planters, 
ad,  as  thev  have  annual  dues  and  initiation  fees,  and  so  on,  they  carry  with  them 
[>iieiderable  means.  Then  we  have  local  agricultural  clubs  nearly  all  over  the 
tate;  also  in  some  sections  of  the  State  there  are  granges  and  a  few  alliances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  these  granges  and  alhances  enter  into  agricul- 
ural  matters,  or  are  they  mainly  political? — ^A.  The  grange  has  never  had  any- 
ciing^  to  do  with  politics;  the  alliance  has.    I  can  not  answer  definitely  because 

-was  never  in  eitner.    They  are  both  secret  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  invite  local  talent  to  take  part  at  the  local 
xstitntes? — ^A.  Yes;  in  every  institute  we  try  to  select  2  or  8  local  men  to  take 
art  in  the  institute. 

I  ^would  like  to  amend  a  little.  I  want  to  do  justice  to  our  State.  Besides  this 
gpricultural  and  mechanical  college  we  have  2  industrial  schools,  1  located  in 
xtreme  north  Louisiana  and  the  other  in  extreme  south  Louisiana,  both  of 
lierQ  largely  attended  and  entirely  supported  by  the  State.  They  are  industrial 
csliools.  Pupils  are  taught  all  the  industries,  besides,  of  course,  the  sciences 
fading  up  to  them.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  normal  schools,  and  also  denomi- 
Ational  schools.  The  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  all  have  colleges  in 
nr  State. 

<j.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  most  practical  way  for  the  exten- ' 
ion  of  our  foreign  markets?— A.  We  would  like  to  see  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
allt,  and  would  like  to  see  our  trade  established  with  the  Western  world.    The 
anal  would  bring  the  South  closer  to  the  West  than  it  is.    We  are  all  heartily  in 
avor  of  it. 

Q.  Southern  people  are  in  favor  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  are 
11  in  favor  of  tne  Nicaraguan  Canal;  yes. 

Cj.  Do  you  favor  Government  aid  for  our  American  marine? — ^A.  I  have  never 
.eard  that  subject  discussed  except  the  other  day  before  our  industrial  conven- 
ion.  There  it  was  discussed  very  thoroughly  and  some  were  opposed  to  it,  but 
b  ended  by  the  convention  passing  a  resolution  indorsing  the  subsidy  bill.  There 
s  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  that  subject,  but  the  convention  passed  resolutions 
avorable  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  that  convention  thoroughly  representative  of 
he  Southern  intelligence  and  the  local  interests?— A.  That  is  difficult  to  say, 
•ecanse  the  cities  predominated,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  a  full  and 
ree  expression  of  the  agricultural  element  in  it.  The  agricultural  elements  do 
.ot  get  into  these  conventions  very  lar^elv.  Atlanta  was  well  represented,  and 
D  ^were  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  Memphis, 
lonston,  Ghedveston,  San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Baton  Bouge,  and  Shreveport.  All 
hose  cities  were  well  represented,  as  were  c^uite  a  number  of  small  towns,  but 
bere  was  not  a  preponderance  or  anything  like  a  fair  representation  of  the  agri- 
nltnral  leaders  of  the  South  there.  Most  of  those  were  manufacturing,  mercan- 
Qe  or  commercial  men.  They  were  representative  men  though — you  understand 
rliat  I  mean.  They  passed  resolutions  favorable  to  the  canal,  but  only  after 
onsiderable  discussion. 

Q.  (ByMr.  A.  L.Harris.)  What  is  the  condition  of  your  roads?— A.  Boads  are 
»roDaDly  worse  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  first,  because  of  the 
teculiar  constitution  of  our  soils,  alluvial  in  origin,  most  of  them  hard  to  drain, 
asy  to  wear  with  the  wheel,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condi- 
ion.  Another  thing  is  the  absence  of  material  for  road  making;  we  nave  none. 
^e  are  all  interested  in  the  problem.  Cur  legislators  are  struggling  with  it. 
71iey  have  recently  passed  laws  permitting  the  police  jury  of  the  different  parishes 
o  tax  vehicles  and  to  levy  a  per  capita  tax,  or  to  require  every  man  between  the 
^e  of  18  and  60  to  work  under  the  mrection  of  an  overseer  on  the  road  for  12  days. 
fixe  police  jury  of  the  parishes  are  now  struggling  with  that  question  to  see  how 
hey  can  beist  get  good  roads,  and  it  is  a  question  with  us  all,  oecause  our  people 
xe  terribly  in  earnest  about  it.  At  a  large  agricultural  meeting  which  we  had 
it  Calhoun  last  summer,  we  had  representatives  of  the  road  machines  present 
vith  their  machines  and  rollers.  The  governor  of  our  State  made  a  speech  upon 
be  subject,  and  we  had  an  expert  sent  down  there  by  Secretary  Wilson.  Mr. 
larrison  appeared  on  the  ground  and  constructed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  road; 
tiat  is,  he  commenced  it,  and  we  completed  it.  He  showed  us  how  to  build  roads, 
mt  I  think  he  left  under  the  impression  that  we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could.  P 
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was  not  a  auestlon  with  us  of  building  the  best  roads,  bnt  the  best  we  could, 
because  we  lacked  material.  Rocks  are  mighty  scarce  in  our  State,  and  building 
materials  had  to  be  made  there  entirely  out  of  clays.  We  have  a  hard  time  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  State  in  making  roads,  but  we  nsnally  adopt  the  gravel  s]^^ 
tem,  bringing  the  gravel  in  carload  lots  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  State /or 
the  middle  of  Mississippi. 

(^(By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Wouldn't  you  better  widen  the  tires  of  your  wheels?— 
A.  We  have  done  that.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  exempt  from  taxation  a] 
wheels  over  4  inches  in  width.  And  another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  is  this:  Our  riparian  parishes  have  but  1  road  in  a  parish,  which  is  right  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  sul  travel  is  alon^  that  1  road,  for  the  estates  run  from  the 
river  bank  to  the  swamps.  Then  there  is  a  ditch  for  every  100  feet,  and  that  ditch 
has  to  be  bridged  and  the  bridge  kept  in  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  tnere  been  any  decrease  in  your  transportation 
rates? — A.  I  believe  that  since  the  creation  of  a  State  railroad  commission  they 
have  regulated  things  a  little  better — more  satisfactorily.  They  are  worldng 
every  day  at  it.  Everv  complaint  is  met,  and  up  to  date  the  railroads  and  com- 
missioners have  ^ot  along  very  well.  The  railroads  have  done  everythin^if  the 
commission  required,  I  believe,  and  we  are  getting  very  satisfactory  rates,  I 
think,  now;  I  mean  we  are  not  complaining  about  them.  The  great  trouble  with 
us  in  the  South  in  going  into  truck  industries  is  the  heavy  transportation  to  North- 
em  and  Western  markets.  These  rates  have  prevented  us  from  going  into  that 
business  very  largely,  but  that  is  a  question  for  interstate  railroad  commissions 
rather  than  for  our  State  commission,  and  therefore  we  can  not  touch  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  increasing  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
their  power  now  to  say  whether  they  ought  to  have  any  more  latitude  or  not,  but 
I  do  say  this:  There  is  considerable  complaint  in  our  country  that  the  commission 
is  not  doing  what  we  expected  it  would  do.  In  other  words,  we  thought,  that  'when 
established,  it  would  regulate  rates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  farmer  of  putting  his  products  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  Complaints  arise 
every  now  and  then  in  our  State  that  such  and  such  a  place  is  getting  rates  that 
we  can  not  get,  and  that  condition  of  affairs  gives  dissatisfaction. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pure-food  law? — A.  I  think  not:  I  think  all  inspections  are  left 
to  our  cities.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  a  chemist  who  is  entirely  engaged  in 
the  detection  of  impure  food. 

Q.  Is  there  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  for  a  pure-food  law? — ^A. 
There  is  quite  a  favorable  sentiment  toward  a  national  law  along  that  line,  but 
we  care  as  little  as  possible  about  having  State  laws,  by  virtue  of  the  decisions 
that  have  recently  been  made  whereby  this  whole  package  business  frustrates  to 
a  large  extent  the  State  laws;  so  we  would  prefer  a  national  law  to  a  State  law. 

Q.  Where  would  you  rest  the  authority  of  the  execution  of  the  national  law?— 
A.  1  would  rest  it  with  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  in  your  State  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among 
domestic  animals?— A.  No;  not  among  domestic  animals,  but  we  have  a  law  cx>n- 
ceming  disease  among  plants,  and  we  need  such  a  law  as  that  for  animals.  We 
need  more  national  legislation.  Our  veterinary  surgeon,  just  a  few  davs  before  I 
left  home,  was  called  to  the  parishes  around  Shreveport  (Bossier,  Caddo,  and  De 
Soto) ,  and  he  spent  nearly  a  week  there  in  exterminating  and  destroying  animals, 
and  giving  instructions  to  the  police  juries  of  those  parishes  whereby  the  stables 
might  be  disinfected  and  so  on.  The  trouble  was  idl  due  to  a  carload  of  animals 
brought  from  Idaho  and  Montana  and  sold  in  our  State.  We  are  sufferingsome- 
what  from  the  operations  of  the  quarantine  law  concerning  Texas  fever.  We  are 
entirely  within  tne  Texas  fever  region,  and  in  only  two  months  of  the  year  are  we 
flowed  to  ship  cattle  to  the  Northern  portion  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
counteracting  ftie  effect  of  that,  however,  now  to  some  extent  by  improving  our 
stock  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  class  of  animals,  and  we  are  moculating 
them  as  soon  as  received  with  Texas  fever,  and  acclimating  them.  I  left  25  or  ^ 
fine  animals  in  the  hands  of  our  veterinary  surgeon,  who  was  inoculating  them 
when  I  left. 

Q.  Have  you  any  amendment  to  8ug:gest?— A.  Yes.  I  think  the  United  States 
Government  ought  certainly  to  prohibit  just  as  much  the  importation  froin  State 
to  State  of  glanders  as  it  does  jueuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  for  glanders  is  just  as 
bad  among  horses  and  mules  as  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle. 

Q.  Does  glanders  ever  break  out  locally  with  you? — A.  No,  it  is  always  imported; 
it  is  always  brought  to  our  State,  and  tney  have  had  a  dozen  outbreaks  since  I 
have  been  living  there. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  in  other  States  in  regard  to  agriculture? — A.  I 


should  say  all  through  the  States  there  is  a  very  healthy  condition  just  now 
Everywhere  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  toward  diversification,  the  rais 
ing  of  home  supplies,  increased  growing  of  stock,  and  increased  g^rowing  of  pas- 
turage and  forage  crops.  This  has  been  going  on  ever  since  cotton  worked  down 
to  its  low  mark.  The  present  price  of  cotton  is  unexpected,  and  it  will  probably 
in  the  end  be  somewhat  of  a  detriment  to  this  progress,  because  the  people  wiD 
go  back  to  raising  it  more  extensively;  but  the  increased  price  added  to  the  home 
prodnction  of  other  articles  has  put  our  people  in  excellent  condition  all  through 
the  South  I  do  not  think  I  can  name  a  State  that  has  not  been  greatly  benefited 
in  the  last  few  years,  particularly  those  that  have  been  working  along  the  lines 
of  the  fanner  rather  than  the  planter.  I  believe  we  can  persuade  our  farmers 
and  planters  not  to  go  too  largely  in  cotton  this  present  year,  and  can  maintain 
them  along  the  lines  of  agricultural  diversification,  that  they  have  been  in  for  a 
number  or  years,  and  let  them  pass  over  this  present  high  6de  of  cotton,  and  I 
believe  it  is  desirable  to  do  so,  because  cotton  can't  remain  at  10  cents,  you  know. 
We  can  flood  the  world  with  cotton  any  time  we  want  to  do  so.  The  area  to  be 
devoted  to  cotton  can  be  increased  or  decreased  at  will  to  any  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  long  staple  cotton  grown  in  Louisiana? — A. 
No.  The  long  staple  cotton  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  southern  part  of  Geor^a, 
including  the  islands  on  its  coast,  South  Carolina,  and  certain  parts  of  Florida. 
Q.  Has  not  there  been  an  attempt  made  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  grow 
along  staple  cotton  and  yet  somewnat  resembling  the  Egyptian  cotton?— A.  I  have 
made  the  effort  for  8  to  10  years,  not  only  at  the  stations,  but  in  distributing  seed 
to  a  hundred  odd  planters  m  our  State,  and  it  has  been  a  failure. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  Egyptian  seed?— A.  I  got  8  or  10  kinds  of  Egyptian  seed,  and 
finally,  after  failure,  I  received  the  consular  report  from  Mr.  Penfield,  issued  from 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  reason  of  our  failure  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  and  other  States  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  ^et  the  proper 
seed  and  we  did  not  have  proper  machinery  and  we  did  not  cultivate  it  right. 
I  sat  down  then  and  wrote  to  Mr..  Penfield  and  also  to  Dr.  David,  of  Zigzag,  who 
is  director  of  the  experiment  station  in  Egypt,  and  I  got  from  both  of  them 
the  purest  Egyptian  seed  by  mail.  In  the  meanwhile  1  got  the  name  of  the 
roller  gin  that  Dr.  David  ginned  his  crop  on,  and  1  sent  to  England  and  got  one 
of  the  gins.  I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  see  that  the  Egyptian  cotton  was  culti- 
vated exactly  like  they  cultivate  it  in  Eg>pt,  and  1  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  for  2  years  trying  to  get  him  to  get  at  the  relative 
merite  of  the  cotton  I  produced  compared  with  that  brought  from  E^ypt  to 
Boston,  and  I  have  now  2  bales  of  home-grown  Egyptian  cotton,  whicn  has 
gone  on  to  Boston  this  fall  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  it.  It  should  com- 
pare with  the  Egyptian  imported  cotton,  but  the  profits  are  not  there.  The  yield 
18  too  small  for  us.  The  growing  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  is  a  question  of  irriga- 
tion. It  is  grown  in  a  very  dry  climate  and  is  irrigated  periodically.  We  have 
got  Egyptian  stalks  at  our  station  now,  whose  roots  are  long,  and  they  do  not 
bring  as  much  as  our  ordinary  bush  cotton  this  year.  In  our  damp  climate  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  ever  acclimate  the  Egyptian  cotton  and  get  identically  the 
same  cotton  they  bring  from  Egypt.  I  may  mention  that  the  Egyptian  cotton 
was  originally  our  sea-island  cotton  on  our  coast,  but  it  has  been  differentiated 
there  by  that  climate  until  it  comes  back  to  us  an  entirely  different  cotton.  Any 
attempt  to  acclimate  that  Egyptian  cotton  will  result  in  its  coming  back  to  long- 
staple  cotton.  The  only  part  of  the  United  States  that  is  favorable  for  the  grow- 
ing of  that  Egyptian  cotton  successfully  is  the  arid  section  of  Texas,  and  there 
must  be  providea  irrigation  so  that  it  can  get  periodical  water. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  well  there?— A.  I  am  stating  that  Texas  is  the 
only  place  in  which  we  hope  to  make  it  succeed.  I  would  think  if  it  is  going  to 
succeed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  it  will  be  in  Texas.  You  know  what 
Egyptian  cotton  is? 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  do;  but  we  would  like  to  have  your  views  as  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord,—A.  The  Eg^yptian  cotton  is  woolly,  coarse,  rather  long  staple,  and  slightly 
colored.  It  has  a  creamy  tint,  that  is  largely  used  for  making  the  balbriggan 
goods  underwear,  and  it  has  a  finish  about  it  that  we  can't  get  our  cotton  to  give, 
and  hence,  when  we  send  our  cotton  to  make  the  same  goods,  the  goods,  instead  of 
^ving  that  creamy  woolly  color  and  texture,  are  more  like  our  common  cotton 
gjoods.  Hence  we  can't  suppress  the  introduction  of  Egyptian  cotton.  Our  mer- 
chants demand  those  gooas,  and  they  will  come,  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
T^al^e  of  otht'T  kinds  we  axut  subhtitiit^^  for  ihrin.  Tiiii  i  .^  ■.  .  j.v  i  v^'U  millian 
dollars  of  that  cotton  introduced  every  year  for  that  piirp(>f>e.  <.*ur  manufacttirers 
have  tried  haril  to  tinil  a  Sontham  cotton  that  woula  talce  the  place  of  it^  and  we 
have  not  suciseed*^  as  yet. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  grow  Peruvianum  cotton? — ^A.  We 
have  made  the  attempt,  but  Peruvian  cotton  is  a  x>erennial  or  tree  cotton,  and 
does  not  bloom  until  tne  second  or  third  year;  it  would  not  survive  our  winters. 
I  have  two  or  three  stalks  of  Peruinanum  cotton  under  glass,  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  and  some  of  it  is  now  bearing;  but  it  can  not  be  introduced  into  tJie  South 
successfully  because  we  can't  get  seed  from  it — ^it  never  will  bear. 

Q.  Ik  there  any  opportunity  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  sea-island  cotton? — 
A.  Yes;  there  is  abundant  room  for  spreading  it.  The  only  question  is  that  the 
sea-island  cotton  is  decidedlv  objectionable  to  an  upland-cotton  man,  for  this 
reason:  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  pick;  it  grows  very  tall,  and  the  yield  of  lint  is 
rarely  ever  more  than  20  to  24  per  cent  of  the  gross  cotton  picked.  It  is  difficult 
to  grow  areas  of  it,  unless  you  have  hands  that  are  accustomed  to  growing  it. 
For  instance,  if  I  were  to  turn  you  loose  in  a  sea-island  cotton  field  to-morro"w  I 
do  not  think  you  would  earn  your  salt  in  picking.  I  can't.  Now,  if  a  man  has 
been  taught  to  pick  our  cotton,  Oossypium  herbaceumy  and  he  is  put  to  picking 
the  long-Tint  cotton,  he  can't  do  any  thing.  The  long-lint  cotton  has  only  3  lobes, 
while  ours  has  4  and  sometimes  5,  and  it  has  a  small  lump  in  each  lobe;  tlie  boll 
is  small,  and  when  he  goes  to  pick  it  it  has  horns  projecting  out,  so  that  he  gets 
them  in  his  hands,  and  he  soon  tires  of  it,  and  a  good  picker  of  upland  cotton  will 
be  a  very  slow  picker  of  sea  island.  We  have  got  to  have  a  roller  gin  to  g^n  long- 
staple  cotton,  whereas  we  gin  ail  short-staple  cotton  with  a  saw  gin.  Our  saw 
tons  are  extremely  rapid,  and  you  can  multiply  the  saws  indefinitely  sdmost.  We 
have  now  a  hundred  saws  in  one  gin,  whereas  the  roller  gin  is  very  slow  in  its 
operation,  and  the  machines  are  never  much  lon^r  than  80  or  36  inches.  The 
way  we  gin  quantities  of  it  is  to  multiply  the  machinery.  The  saw  gin  takes  the 
seed  off  by  means  of  tearing— breaks  the  fiber,  as  it  were — while  the  roller  gin  or 
knife  gin  cuts  it  clean  right  from  the  seed  and  does  not  destroy  the  fiber  at  all. 
To  pass  from  the  upland  cotton  to  the  sea-island  cotton  is  almost  as  great  a 
transformation  as  going  from  cotton  to  cane.  You  have  to  reconstruct  your 
entire  labor  and  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  If  there  were  a  roller  gin  of  as  high  speed  as  the  saw  gin 
and  the  same  capacity,  would  that  work  a  revolution  in  the  business  there  in 
favor  of  long-staple  cotton? — A.  It  would  help  to  some  extent,  but  I  do  not  know 
about  the  revolution,  for  this  reason:  The  roller  gin  is  very  easy  to  run  and  does 
not  require  very  large  horsepower;  we  run  ours  with  2  horsepower,  and  can 
multiply  them  very  ea-ily.  The  main  feature  about  the  sea  island  is  that  its 
product  is  less  per  acre  and  there  is  an  increased  cost  to  get  it.  It  is  nothing 
unusu^  for  us  to  make  a  500-pound  bale  of  upland  cotton  to  the  acre;  we  rarely 
ever  get  that  from  the  sea  island.    It  is  sometning  extraordinary  if  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  the  difference  in  price  compensate  for  cost 
of  production?— A.  Yes;  the  price  is  very  much  different.  We  send  all  of  our  sea- 
island  cotton  to  Charleston  and  Savannah.  They  are  the  markets.  There  is  no 
sale  for  it  in  the  other  Southern  cities.  Year  before  last  and  last  year  we  shipped 
out  a  crop  from  the  lower  station  over  to  Charleston,  and  the  prices  obtained 
were  from  17  to  30  cents,  while  the  prices  quoted  went  from  about  14  to  50  cents. 

Another  thing  about  the  long  staple:  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  hold  up  the  long 
staple.  Those  men  who  get  50  cents  a  pound  for  it  select  their  seed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  maintain  that  selection  every  year;  but  where  they  grow  it 
carelessly,  as  they  do  in  southern  Georgia  on  the  plantations,  they  rarely  get  over 
15  to  18  cents  a  pound.  It  is  the  length  that  sells  it,  and  the  length  deteriorates 
very  rapidly  under  careless  cultivation. 

Q.  Wnen  you  name  these  prices,  does  that  mean  the  cotton  ginned? — ^A.  Yes. 
I  should  also  say  that  the  baling  is  different.  We  bale  the  upland  cotton  in  the 
press  at  the  ginhouse.  The  other  is  put  in  bags— long  bags  like  you  ship  wool 
m — and  we  pack  the  bags  down  by  tramping  and  make  them  weigh  from  300  to 
400  pounds,  whereas  the  regular  short  staple  will  weigh  from  400  to  500  and  600 
pounds. 

Q.  Is  the  Lowry  bale  or  some  other  circular  bale  becoming  popular  in  the 
South?— A.  They  are  all  popular  except  in  one  particular.  They  have  only  been 
permitted  to  be  used  under  what  is  called  a  royalty  up  to  date.  I  understand 
they  are  now  for  sale,  or  will  be  next  season.  Everybody  recognizes  the  merits 
of  the  round  bale.  It  dispenses  with  the  enormous  amount  of  bagging  and  ties 
that  are  needed.  It  condenses  and  prevents  the  increased  cost  for  the  press  at  the 
shipping  point,  and  has  many  other  advantages.  Up  to  date  we  have  bad  to  pay 
$1  a  bale  royalty  besides  other  expenses  connected  with  it.  In  other  words,  it  we 
use  the  machine  we  put  it  up,  and  then  on  every  bale  we  pack  we  pay  the  owners 
|1  a  bale  besides  almost  paymg  rent  for  it  in  addition. 

Q.  Can  you  get  any  higher  price  for  the  cotton  baled  in  that  way?-— A.  I  can 
not  say  that  we  get  it  on  the  market,  but  I  suppose  we  could,  because  you  know 
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that  wheiwyer  a  bale  of  cotton  is  aold,  whether  it  is  apparent  or  not,  30  pounds  is 
cliBcounted  in  every  bale  of  raw  cotton,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  it  generally 
m  this  country.  A  man  goes  to  sell  his  cotton  and  he  will  not  be  apprised  by  his 
merchant;  but  in  England,  where  all  our  cotton  finds  a  market,  just  as  soon  as  it 
^®^*u  "^^  ^  ^^  ^^*  ^  thrown  off  as  tare.  Liverpool  telegraphs  back  the  price, 
and  then  oux  local  merchants  rearrange  it  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  bale  here,  but 
we  lofle  a)  pounds.  Therefore  we  can  afford  to  that  extent  to  pay  more  for  the 
other,  where  we  only  lose  about  2  pounds,  or  2i,  per  bale,  of  cotton  in  sack. 

Q.  Is  there  any  saving  in  insurance  upon  it?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  saving  in 
insnrance  and  a  saving  in  compressing.  Our  big  bales  have  to  be  compress^  at 
50  cents  a  bale.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  insurance  companies  have  adopted 
new  rates  recently,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  these  condensed  round  bales  are 
not  inflammable;  you  can  not  bum  them.  I  have  been  present  at  2  or  3  tests  where 
they  have  poured  kerosene  oil  all  over  them  and  set  fire  to  a  bale,  and  they  have 
justcharred;  you  can  not  bum  them.  If  they  are  tightly  compressed,  they  will  not 
Dum. 

Q;  Is  the  fiber  in  any  way  injured  by  that  pressure?— A.  1  am  told  not.  Mr. 
Atkinson  writes  me  word  from  Boston  that  by  the  recent  introduction  of  a 
mac^^me  by  which  you  can  take  the  cotton  and  unroll  it  from  5  or  6  bales  at  the 
name  thne  ar  i  feed  it  to  the  spindles  or  to  the  pickers  the  process  has  become 
quite  impular.  Before  that  it  was  unpopular,  because  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  nnroUing  the  bale.  Formerly  the  old,  big  bale  was  simnly  uncovered  and 
drawn  out  and  picked  and  thrown  right  into  the  pickers.  liow,  this  other  is 
unwound  very  mcely— the  round  bale,  not  the  Lowry.  .  The  Lowry  is  a  spiral 
bale;  the  American  bale  is  a  round  one,  and  the  Lowry  is  wound  in  a  spiral  this 
way  rindicatingl ,  and  when  it  is  rolled  up  you  stretch  the  fiber. 

Q.  Which  of  these  round  bales  is  preferred  by  the  Southern  planters,  as  a  rule? — 
A.  No  preference  has  been  expressed.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  now.  The 
only  question  at  issue  was  which  was  the  greatest  monopoly  and  which  was  going 
to  squeeze  us  most.  There  has  been  an  antagonism  developed  against  these  round 
bales  hy  the  large  amotmt  of  money  that  we  have  invested  in  public  gins  and 
public  compresses;  they  have  formed  a  sohd  front  to  fight  them. 

Q.  Are  tiie  gins  and  compresses  owned  by  the  parishes  or  counties?— A.  No; 
they  are  owned  by  corporations  and  individuals. 

Q.  You  speak  of  them  as  public,  then,  only  in  the  sense  that  they  serve  the  public 
generally? — ^A.  In  the  hill  country,  at  every  crossroads.  2  or  3  miles  apart,  there 
IB  a  gin.  It  is  a  large  establishment,  and  will  probably  take  the  crop  of  30  or  40 
small  farmers.    That  is  what  we  call  a  public  gin. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  7,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  EEYNJOLP  PEOM. 

The  commission  met  at  10.47  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Bryniolf  Prom,  banker  and  farmer,  Milton,  N.  Dak.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  oeing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occu- 
pation.—A.  Brynjolf  Prom;  Milton,  N.  Dak.;  I  am  engaged  in  farming  and 
banking.  ,         ^    ,      . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  banking?— A.  Sixteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  farming?— A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  How  extensively  are  you  engaged  in  farming?— A.  I  own  and  farm  7  quarter 
sections  of  land. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  on  your  farm?— A.  No;  I  reside  in  Milton.  It  is  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  farm. 

Q.  On  what  plan  do  you  conduct  your  fanning? — A.  I  rent  it;  have  tenants 
on  it. 

3.  Cash  rent  or  grain  rent?— A.  Shares.  ^  ^^   m    ^ 

.  What  are  the  terms?— A.  I  furnish  the  seed  and  pay  half  of  the  expenses-— 
that  means  twine  and  thrashing— and  receive  one-half  of  the  grain. 

2.  Delivered  where?— A.  On  the  farm.    The  tenant  receives  the  other  half. 
.  How  general  is  that  plan  of  renting  in  your  State?— A.  In  our  State  those 
are  the  geMeral  terms,  only  generally  the  owner  of  the  land  does  not  pay  one-half 
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of  the  thrashing.    Sometimes  we  thrash  from  the  shock  and  8Qm6tim,e8  from  the 
stack.    It  is  cheaper  to  thrash  from  the  stack. 

Q.  Who  furnisnes  the  machine?— A.  The  tenant.  He  does  all  the  work  and 
furnishes  the  machinery  and  the  horses. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  grain  raising  in  yonr  State  is  done  by  crop- 
sharing? — A.  A  very  small  portion.  The  land  is  mainly  owned  by  actnal  settlers 
and  farmers. 

Q.  Then  who  does  the  work? — A.  They  do  it  themselves. 

Q.  Any  hired  labor  in  the  State? — A.  During  harvest  there  is  some  hired  labor, 
transient,  coming  in.    We  need  extra  help  during  farming  and  harvest. 

Q.  The  balance  of  the  season  the  work  is  done  by  the  owners? — ^A.  By  the 
fanners;  yes. 

<j.  Are  the  tenants  usually  men  of  families?— A.  Yes;  middle-aged  men  with 
families  of  children;  they  are  preferred. 

Q.  Are  their  children  educated  on  the  farm? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  young  men  continue  on  the  farm  when  they  get  to  doing  for  them- 
selveH?— A.  Ah  a  rule. 

Q.  Are  they  disposed  to  seek  other  employment?— A.  No;  in  our  neighborhood 
they  do  not  seek  other  employment. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  Generally  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The 
season  is  so  Hhort  they  have  to  use  the  whole  dav. 

Q.  What  are  the  number  of  days  usually  employed  in  the  course  of  a  year? — A. 
We  do  no  farm  labor  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Our 
labor  starts  in  April,  and  the  labor  is  then  continued  through  until  November, 
when  the  grain  hauling  begins. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  by  the  month? — A.  Yes,  by  the  month. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  labor  during  the  winter  months? — A.  They  rest  on 
the  farm.  They  generally  stay  there.  Our  population  is  largely  Canadians. 
Some  use  the  money  they  have  earned  to  go  home  on  and  visit  relatives  in  Canada. 
The  others  remain  on  the  farm. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages? — A.  The  average  would  probably  be  $22  per 
month;  that  is,  during  the  fall;  $22  and  board. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  during  harvest  or  busy  season? — ^A.  During  the  harvest 
the  rate  fluctuates  very  much.  They  pay  up  to  $30  a  month,  but  very  often  VFe 
are  not  able  to  hire  men  by  the  month  m  harvest;  we  have  to  pay  by  the  day,  pay- 
ing from  $2  to  $2.50  cash. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  payment  in  kind  or  out  of  the  crop?— A.  No; 
all  cash. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  tenant  houses  on  the  farm? — A.  They  are  fair; 
they  are  not  great  buildings,  but  they  are  comfortable. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  average  farmer's  house?— A.  They  do  not 
look  well;  they  are  small;  but  they  are  generally  warm.  They  are  generally 
frame  structures,  protected  by  sod— that  is,  where  the  fanners  are  not  in  good 
circumstances — but  they  are  good  buildings;  they  are  exceedingly  comfortable, 
cially  during  the  winter.  They  are  also  cool  during  the  siimmer. 
About  how  many  rooms  usually? — A.  Two. 
Who  furnishes  the  fuel? — A.  The  tenant. 

What  is  your  fuel?— A.  Wood,  and  now  in  North  Dakota  lignite  coal. 
(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  tenants  free  to  go  into  the  woods  and  supply 
themselves  with  fuel?— A.  No;  they  pay  for  it— for  grown  poplar  wood,  $4  a  cord; 
oak,  $5.50.    Hard  maple  and  such  stuflf  we  haven't  got.    Maple  would  probably 
cost  $8  a  cord. 

Q.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  bum  straw?— A.  Yes;  flax  straw.  There  are 
sheet-iron  drums  made,  and  they  fill  these  with  flax  straw  packed  as  hard  as  they 
can.  This  drum  is  opened  at  the  bottom,  and  they  pat  it  on  top  of  a  cook  stove, 
take  the  lid  ofl!  and  light  the  fire,  and  that  makes  a  good  fire;  it  heats  the  house: 
it  heats  one  room  very  comfortably,  and  lasts  a  long  time.  There  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odor  with  it,  but  it  does  first  rate  for  fuel  for  heating.  It  is  a  great 
saving  for  farmers  who  are  15  to  20  miles  from  timber. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  utilize  flax  straw  in  any  other  way?— A.  For 
feeding. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  general  feed? — A.  My  stock  this  winter  was 
fed  on  flax  straw,  and  came  out  fine.  I  suppose  that  probably  the  thrashing  was 
not  properly  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Of  what  nationality  are  your  farmers? — ^A.  Our 
population  is  mainly  made  up  of  Scandinavians  and  Canadians.  There  are  also 
some  French. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  French  Canadians?— A.  Yes;  and  half-breeds. 
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|.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbib.)  Are  they  desirable  citizens?— A.  All  except  where 
French  colonize,  gather  together  in  villageB;  where  they  mix  with  half- 
edfl  thev  are  not  desirable. 

|.  Do  they  colonize  to  preserve  their  own  customs  and  langaage?^— A.  Yes. 
>Te  is  especially  one  village  north  of  Milton  by  the  name  of  Olga.  It  is  an 
»dian  village.    They  preserve  their  customs  and  speak  French  exclusively; 

Y  have  French  prieste. 

|.  Are  their  schoolbooks  in  French?— A.  Yes.    They  are  not  supposed  to  be. 
|.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  your  different  nationalities  upon  the  agricul- 
Ed  industry  of  the  country? — ^A.  No  marked  effect.    They  all  seem  to  work  in 

same  way,  and  they  work  well  together;  that  is,  the  Scandinavians  and 
ladians. 

\.  Have  they  aided  in  developing  the  country? — A.  Yes;  materially. 
|.  Are  they  ^nerally  industrious? — ^A.  Yes;  very. 

\,  What  nationality  predominates?— A.  In  that  neighborhood,  Scandinavians, 
{peaking  of  Scandinavians  I  mean  the  Norwegians  mainly;  the  Swedes  are  not 
ixtmerous  there;  mostly  Norwegians. 

►.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Which  nationality  came  in  first? — A.  The  Norwegians 
le  m  first. 

\.  Which  one  next? — A.  The  Icelanders  came  first  in  that  neighborhood,  then 
Norwegians  and  Canadians. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  Americans  that  settled  in  there  on  the  farms? — 
Why,  it  is  hardly  noticeable.  We  had  to  hunt  through  that  country  to  find  an 
lerican  bom. 

|.  You  speak  of  Canadians  being  migratory;  that  is,  you  say  they  work  during 
working  seasons,  and  then  go  to  Canada  on  a  visit? — A.  Yes;  they  spend  the 
iter  months  in  Canada.  They  get  cheap  excursion  rates  and  take  advantage 
hem  and  go  back  to  visit. 

|.  What  point  of  Canada  does  the  supply  come  from? — A.  Ontario. 
|.  Have  you  any  settlements  of  Canadians  working  in  your  fields  from  Winni- 
:  and  Assiniboia?— A.  No,  seemingly  not.    That  country,  the  Assiniboian  dis- 
it,  is  not  developed  very  much  itself. 

}.  Have  they  not  their  own  workers  to  develop  their  own  land? — A.  Yes. 
|.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)   What  proportion  of  that  migratory  population  is 
re? — ^A.  It  is  not  a  very  large  proportion.    It  is  mainly  composed  of  young 
pie. 
|.  Is  it  10  i)er  cent? — A.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  reach  10  per  cent;  but 

Y  are  young  unmarried  men. 

|.  When  they  first  came? — A.  Yes. 

|.  When  they  marry  they  usually  remain  in  the  States?— A.  They  settle  down 
an  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 

|.  Ajid  become  citizens  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  Yes. 

|.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Were  there  any  special  inducements  at  any  time  by 
road  corporations  or  others  to  bring  the  immigrants  to  your  State? — ^A.  There 
been  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  I  think,  but  not  to  our  country. 
L  How  did  they  generally  acquire  their  titles? — ^A.  Under  the  homestead  law, 
[  in  early  years  by  the  preemption  and  by  timber  claims.  There  are  many  men 
there  that  had  three  rights,  and  thus  got  three  claims  adjoining,  and  they  have 
nable  farms. 

|.  What  do  you  know  about  the  inducements  for  settling  where  the  railroads 
l  large  grants  of  land? — A.  That  would  be  farther  west,  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
|.  What  is  the  price  of  land? — A.  At  present  the  price  will  range  from  $12  to 
an  acre.  That  is  a  great  increase  from  only  3  or  4  years  ago. 
|.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  speak  of  that  as  an  average  price  through  your 
te? — ^A.  Not  through  the  State,  through  my  section  of  the  country — ^in  Cavalier 
mty. 

\,  That  is  higher  than  the  average  of  the  State,  is  it  not? — ^A.  The  average  of 
State  will  oe  lowered  considerably  by  the  price  of  Western  land,  but  for  the 
brict  along  the  Red  Eiver  Valley  it  is  not  as  high  as  ours. 
J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Of  course,  you  are  speaking  of  improved  lands? — A. 
3;  there  is  no  wild  land  any  more;  no  more  vacant  Icmd;  it  is  all  taken  up. 
\,  Did  the  settlers  maintain  possession  of  their  lands  and  cultivate  them,  or  did 
y  preempt  to  sell?— A.  They  preempted  to  sell  mainly. 

I.  Into  whose  hands  did  these  purchases  go  usually? — A.  They  piled  up  mort- 
Ces  on  farms  and  took  the  money,  and  the  lands  went  to  the  loan  companies. 
By  have  resold  now. 

J.  Then  the  loan  companies  took  the  renting  rates  when  they  sold  them,  didnt 
y,  for  income?  They  sold  at  renting  rates  so  as  to  get  the  money  back  with 
srest?- A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Hare  yon  many  mortgaged  farnui?— A.  Yes;  tbm 
greatest  nnmber  of  farms  in  our  conntrv  are  mortgaged. 

Q.  Are  they  heavily  mortgaged? — A.  No. 

(J.  Are  they  being  naid  off? — A.  Yee;  but  many  that  can  pay  off  will  not  pay 
off.  They  prefer  to  Keep  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  and  keep  the  money  to  bny 
extra  land. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  interest?— A.  On  farm  mortgages,  8  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  not  there  a  great  many  mortgages  made  there 
to  acoaire  more  land?— A.  Yes. 

3.  That  is  why  they  maintain  them? — A.  To  a  large  extent. 
.  The  8  per  cent  interest  they  pay  enables  them  to  hold  the  land,  and  they  are 
able  to  pay  the  interest?— A.  Yes. 

And  they  make  a  little  money  on  the  crops  they  raise? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  that  wise  or  nnwise?— A.  Wise. 
Yon  do  not  look  npon  the  fact  that  you  have  a  great  number  of  mortga^pes 
as  hein^  an  ar^ment  in  favor  of  adversity? — A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  Did  it  aia  your  country  in  developing? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  no  money  pro- 
duced out  there  except  by  crops;  that  is  too  slow. 

Q.  Could  you  have  developed  upon  a  cash  basis?— A.  No,  we  could  not.  Our 
country  would  not  be  settled  to-day.  Most  of  our  farms  are  bought  on  a  credit. 
We  deem  it  wise  to  buy  on  credit.  We  can  buy  lands  on  crop  payments,  or  we 
can  buy  for  so  many  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  it  is  no  hardship  to  the 
farmer.    A  man  can  buy  a  farm,  for  instance,  on  the  crop  pavment.    Say  the 

Erice  is  $2,000,  and  he  binds  himself  in  the  contract  to  pay  one-half  of  the  grain 
e  raises  every  year.  Now,  an  honest  man  will  do  that.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
deliver  his  half  and  retain  the  other  half  for  seed  and  expenses,  and  he  can  do  it 
in  that  way.  He  can  gradually  pay  for  the  farm.  That  he  can  do  in  connection 
with  another  farm  he  owns.  A  man  can  buy  more  land  that  way,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  plan. 

Q.  When  he  gets  out  of  debt  in  that  way  what  does  he  do?— A.  Buys  more  land. 
They  are  restless  people  up  there;  they  can  not  lie  still. 

Q.  Are  your  public-school  facilities  good?— A.  They  are  very  good. 

Q.  Are  your  schools  well  attended? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  per  cent  enrolled? — ^A.  No,  I  can  not  do  that;  but 
our  State  is  populated  by  young  people,  only  young  married  people,  and  there  are 
not  very  many  children  of  school  age.  It  is  seldom  you  see  a  gray-haired  man 
up  in  our  State.    We  have  few  grandfathers.    We  need  them. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  course  of  study  sufficient  for  the  agricul- 
turists, needs? — A.  Not  in  the  public  schools,  of  course;  but  we  have  an  agri- 
cultural college  in  Fargo,  where  the  more  advanced  scholars  can  go  to  learn. 

Q.  When  was  that  agricultural  college  established?— A.  About  6  years  ago. 

Q.  That  is  the  college  grant? — ^A.  Yes;  United  States  grant. 

Q.  Has  the  college  an  agricultural  course? — A.  Yes;  and  it  does  much  good  in 
the  State. 

Q.  Are  classics  taught  there? — A.  I  think  so;  but  the  greatest  benefit  that  our 
farmers  derive  is  from  the  professors  of  the  a^cultural  college  making  tours 
throughout  the  State  and  holding  institutes  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
farmers  are  not  busy  and  can  go  down  and  attend  and  learn  how  to  cultivate 
farms  and  get  the  best  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  college. 

Q.  Please  describe  the  workings  of  one  or  those  institutes. — ^A,  We  had  one  in 
Milton  in  December.  Three  professors  from  the  college  came  up  there  and 
lectured  on  the  handling  of  the  soil,  giving  us  their  results  in  experiments  on 
farms.  They  had  grown  wheat  for  so  many  years  in  succession  and  gave  us  the 
result  of  the  last  year.  They  took  another  plot  of  ground  that  had  been  planted 
to  com,  and  in  that  way  they  gave  the  results  of  the  different  ways  of  feeding  the 
soil,  where  manured  and  where  not  manured,  and  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmers.  We  also  had  an  institute  the  year  before.  That  was  the  first  institute 
there,  after  we  had  a  tremendous  dry  year  in  North  Dakota,  and  those  farmers 
went  there  to  get  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  the  professors  who  had  raised  a 
crop  during  the  dry  year,  while  the  others  did  not. 

Cj.  Do  you  have  any  local  talent  to  take  part?— A.  Yes;  we  make  it  as  attract- 
ive as  possible  for  the  farmers,  give  a  little  entertainment,  and  make  it  all  as 
inviting  as  possible. 

Q.  Are  your  institutes  well  attended? — A.  Very  well  attended. 

Q.  At  how  many  points  in  your  country  do  you  hold  institutes  in  the  year?— 
A.  It  depends  upon  now  ^eat  the  demand  is  from  the  other  parts  of  the  State. 
We  have  only  two  points  in  our  county. 

Q.  That  is  once  a  year? — ^A.  Yes;  just  during  the  winter  months.    But  in  con- 
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Election  with  this  I  wish  to  state  that  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  during  the  summer  sends  a  train  up  through  our  country 
EMid  invites  the  farmers  to  ride  over  to  Fargo  to  the  agricultural  college  to  visit 
it  and  learn  what  they  can  during  that  time,  and  brings  them  back  again,  without 
Euiy  charge. 

Q.  Is  that  privilege  taken  advantage  of  by  the  farmers? — ^A.  Very  much;  farm- 
ers press  for  the  chance  to  go. 

Q.  Good  results? — ^A.  Yes;  they  get  the  best  results. 

Q.  Have  you  an  experiment  station  in  your  State?— A.  There  is  one  connected 
wi&  the  agricultural  college. 

O.  Is  that  doing  good  work?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  conduct  experiments  along  practical  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  that  knowledge  distributed?— A.  Through  bulletins,  which  we  can 
g^t  by  sending  for  them ;  also ,  the  prof ensors  give  results.  They  have  large  tables, 
EUid  they  hang  them  up  on  the  walls  of  the  institutes,  so  that  we  can  see  the  results 
for  ourselves.  They  work  in  our  interest,  and  we  can  ask  questions  and  get 
mformation. 

Q.  Do  your  experiment-station  men  attend  your  institute  meetings? — A.  Yes; 
tihey  are  the  professors  that  conduct  them. 

Q.  You  feel  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  education  of  the  farmer  in 
your  State?— A.  Yes;  there  is.    Our  farm  boys  are  getting  a  better  education. 

Q.  Does  that  improvement  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm?— A. 
[  think  it  has. 

Q.  Does  it  have  the  tendency  to  remove  the  drudgery  of  farm  work? — ^A.  It  has 
» tendency  to  make  it  more  interesting.  Instead  of  looking  at  and  seeing  nothing, 
they  see  something. 

Q.  As  a  result  your  farmers  are  more  sociable,  are  they,  and  have  more  extensive 
acquaintance  among  themselves? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture  compared  with 
investments  in  other  business  in  your  State? — A.  I  think  agriculture  is  away  above 
any  business  enterprise  we  conduct  in  our  State. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  banking?— A.  First  rate,  although  banking  pays 
pretty  well  up  there.  Our  banks  pay  20  per  cent  dividend;  but  my  farm  pays 
better  than  that. 

Q.  How  does  the  investment  in  farming  compare  with  manufacturing  invest- 
ments?— A.  We  have  no  manufacturing  plants. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  regard  to  taxation? — A.  No;  our  taxes  are 
j-QSt  in  the  State. 

Q.  How  is  your  ijroperty  valued  for  taxation?— A,  By  an  assessor.  He  values 
It,  and  then  a  levy  is  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  different  counties. 

Q.  You  tax  upon  an  actual  value  basis  of  your  property? — A.  Upon  what  is 
supposed  to  be  actual  value.  It  is  upon  the  assessea  value,  which  is  a  great  deal 
below  the  actual  value. 

Q.  Does  the  farmer  have  any  advantage  or  disadvantage  by  that  system  of 
valuation? — A.  No;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  advantage,  nor  are  there  any 
disadvantages.    The  farmers  are  fairly  treated. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  amendments  to  your  tax  laws?— A. 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Is  your  soil  declining  in  its  productive  qualities? — A.  No;  not  if  it  is  taken 
care  of,  and  it  is  being  taken  care  of.  There  are  farms  that  have  been  sowed  to 
wheat  for  15  years  in  succession.  Of  course,  that  is  hard  on  land:  but  the  last 
year's  production  was  a  wonderfully  bie  crop.  That  is  not  proper  treatment,  but 
it  shows  a  tremendous  strength  and  richness  of  our  soil. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  soil?— A.  It  is  black,  heavy,  clay  loam,  a  rich 
black  loam;  it  is  about  24  inches  deep  on  an  average  upon  a  clay  subsoil. 

S.  Does  it  respond  favorably  to  fertilizing  or  rest?— A.  Yes. 
.  Is  it  easily  brought  up  wnen  run  down?— A.  Yes.    The  only  way  we  rest  it 
is  to  summer  fallow  it,  lay  it  over  1  year,  and  let  weeds  gi-ow,  then  turn  them 
down  during  the  month  of  July  before  they  go  to  seed. 
Do  you  raise  clover?— A.  No. 

What  are  your  chief  products? — A.  Wheat,  flax,  oats,  and  barley. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  country? — A.  Open  territory. 
Have  you  any  oak  there  at  all?— A.  Some,  but  not  a  ^eat  deal. 
(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  bonanza  farming  in  the  State?— A. 
There  was  some  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  bonanza  farming  upon  the  farmer?— A.  It  is  not  good. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why? — A.  The  bonanza  farmers  do  not  patronize  the  villages. 

They  ship  m  all  goods  from  the  East.    They  act  as  a  wholesale  grocery  house  for 

themMlvM,  and  it  is  probably  a  drawback  for  the  other  small  farmers  in  the  way 
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of  BChool  privileges.  The  bonanza  farms  are  very  large.  They  divide  them  up 
into  different  parts,  with  a  foreman  for  each  part.  They  have  a  little  village  ik 
their  own. 

Q.  Is  the  bonanza  farm  jB^nerally  conducted  by  hired  help? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Single  men? — ^A.  Mamly,  yes;  only  the  foreman  is  married. 

Q.  What  school  facilities  have  they?— A.  On  these  large  farms  there  are  ncme. 
Of  coarse,  they  do  not  need  them,  but  if  there  are  smaU  farms  wed^^ed  in 
between  their  occupants  suffer. 

(^.  Those  large  farms  are  conducted  upon  strictly  business  principles? — ^A. 
Strictly  business  principles,  nothing  else. 

Q.  Are  they  farmed  upon  more  scientific  principleB?—A.  The  farming  there 
is  done  more  scientifically  than  on  the  small  farms. 

Q.  Is  it  done  more  economically  than  on  the  small  farm?— A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  The  percentage  of  profit,  then,  is  larger  on  the  bonanza  farm,  is  it? — A.  In 
proportion;  yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  results?— A.  The  general  results  to  the  people  of  the 
country  at  large  are  not  good,  and  the  people  generally  would  favor  the  abolish- 
ment of  bonanza  farming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  bonanza  farming  is  simply  to  get  the  prodact  out 
of  the  soil  and  ship  it  East?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  organization  amone  your  farmers?— 
A.  There  is  none  now.  There  was  one  once  which  was  called  the  Farmers*  Alli- 
ance. It  was  originally  started  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  agriculture  for  tiie 
benefit  of  fanners,  but  it  turned  into  a  ix>litical  association  ana  went  to  pieces. 

Q.  Has  it  any  strength  now? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  farmers'  clubs? — ^A.  There  are  none,  excepting  a  "  Farmers' 
Institute  Association.* 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  diversify  in  your  farming? — ^A.  We  are  just  in  .the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  diversified  farming  in  our  county.  We  have  been 
exclusively  grain  growers,  of  wheat  mainly.  Now  we  are  turning  into  fiaz,  and 
the  more  advanced  farmers  are  raising  a  great  deal  of  stock.  The  stock  they 
kept  there  before  for  meat  purposes  was  scrub  stock,  and  was  very  unprofitable, 
but  now  they  are  going  into  blooded  stock  to  see  if  that  pays,  and  it  is  being  taken 
hold  of  largely. 

Q.  What  kind  of  stock  is  raised  generally? — A.  Shorthorn  cattle. 

Q.  Do  they  do  well? — A.  Quite  well. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  year  do  you  feed? — A.  We  have  to  feed  nearly  5  months, 
but  we  can  feed  on  straw.  The  cattle  eat  up  all  the  straw  which  formerly  was 
burned  just  as  soon  as  thrashed. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  horses? — A.  Yes,  each  farmer  tries  to  supply  himself  with 
horses,  but  we  do  not  raise  them  for  export.  They  import  a  few  horses  every 
year.  That  is  mainly  because  our  country  is  just  being  settled;  the  western  part 
of  it  isjust  being  filled  up. 

Q.  Where  did  the  original  breed  of  horses  come  from? — ^A.  We  got  them  from 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  Most  dealers  go  down  there  and  get  them 
and  ship  them  up. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  profitable? — A.  It  is  very  profitable  to  the  horse  dealers. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  any  sheep? — A.  The  sheep  industry  is  not  fiourishing  now.  It 
was  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decline? — ^A.  When  wool  went  down  to  5  or  6  cents 
a  pound,  it  was  not  profitable.    Since  that  the  business  has  been  taken  up  again. 

Q.  No  disability,  then,  so  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned? — A.  No;  the  climate 
is  lavorable  to  sheep  raising — very  favorable;  it  is  cool  and  crisp  up  there,  and  the 
wool  grows  long,  but  wheat  raismg  is  easier  than  stock  raising,  especially  as  the 
water  question  enters  into  the  stock-raising  question.  The  farmers  who  have  no 
rivers  and  lakes  have  to  rely  on  wells,  and  they  can  not  rely  on  them  when  they 
have  a  large  amount  of  stock.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  have  not 
raised  stock  extensively.    We  have  no  artesian  wells. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  return  to  sheep  raising? — ^A.  The  few  men  that 
have  sheep  say  they  receive  great  profit  on  them. 

Q.  Is  the  profit  alone  in  the  wool  or  partly  in  the  mutton,  sheep,  lambs,  etc.? — 
A.  In  the  wool  alone  is  more  profit,  and  it  increases,  of  course,  very  rapidly. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  burning  fiax  straw.  Is  there  any  other  use  that  you  put 
this  straw  to  except  burning? — ^A.  Feeding. 

Q.  You  do  not  manufacture  it?— A.  No;  we  have  no  manufacturing  plants. 

Q.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  manufacture  it?— A.  Yes;  there  is  now  in 
Fargo  a  fiax  mill  where  the  straw  is  thrown  in  and  it  is  run  over  rollers,  and  the 
wooden  part  of  it  is  taken  out  so  that  the  fiber  is  left.  These  fibers  they  press  into 
hard  blocks  and  ship  them  East  for  linen  manufacture. 
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.  Is  that  profitable?— A.  They  say  it  is  very  profitable.  It  is  very  profitable 
he  fanners  living  close  to  the  mill. 

!.  What  do  yon  oo  with  the  flaxseed?— A.  Ship  it  to  Minneapolis. 
I.  What  price  does  it  command?— A.  Last  year  the  average  price,  I  shonld 
ik,  would  be  from  $1.40  to  $1.50  a  bushel. 

I.  How  many  bushels  to  the  acre  do  you  raise? — A.  Last  year  the  production 
ied  from  8  to  9  bushels  to  24  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  flax  is  from  14  to 
mshels. 

.  Is  that  a  profitable  crop  to  raise?— A.  Excellent. 

.  Is  it  hard  on  the  soil?— A.  We  do  not  think  so  if  the  land  is  properly  treated, 
ou  do  not  sow  to  flax  continually,  it  is  not  hard  on  the  soil,  or  where  they  rotate 
crops  it  is  not  hard. 

.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  The  flax  is  grown  entirely  for  seed,  I  suppose?— A.  Entirely 
seed. 

.  (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.)  The  straw  is  a  by-product?— A.  Tes;  that  is  by-product; 
i  simply  a  chance  the  farmer  has. 

!.  If  he  averages  16  bushels  to  the  acre  for  his  flax  at  $1.50  a  bushel,  his  straw 
lid  be  an  extra  income?— A.  Yes. 

!.  What  would  the  average  be  if  the  average  production  was,  sav,  16  bushels; 
It  woujd  be  the  value  of  the  straw?— A.  I  think  they  get  $2  a  ton  for  the  straw. 
'.  How  many  tons  would  it  average?— A.  Probably  2  tons  to  the  acre. 
!.  The  rent  of  your  tenants  on  your  farm  is  made  from  the  half  share  of  the 
iuct  of  wheat? — ^A.  Of  all  grains. 

.  If  the  farmer  raised  a  diversified  crop,  the  half  share  would  apply  to  that? — 
Yes. 

.  He  must  get  his  living  out  of  the  half  share  he  retains?— A.  Yes. 
.  And  would  the  half  share  apply  to  the  garden  crop  that  he  raises  for  his  own 
ng? — A.  No;  he  gets  a  certain  part  of  the  field  for  his  own  exclusive  use  for 
ien  stuff,  potatoes,  etc. 

I.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  has  improved  machinery  had  upon 
ning?— A.  It  has  had  a  great  effect.  It  has  had  the  effect  to  facilitate  the 
ingof  crops. 

.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  successful  are  you  growing  com  and  ripening  it 
bhere? — A.  Com  is  creeping  up  on  us;  we  are  beginning  to  raise  com  up  there, 
are  maturing  it.  Cavalier  County  lies  on  a  plateau,  about  400  or  500  feet 
ve  the  bottom  of  the  Bed  Biver  Valley.  The  altitude  shortens  the  season  a 
ie  up  there.  We  are  a  little  later  in  the  spring  and  a  little  earlier  in  the  fall, 
the  com  on  top  of  the  hill,  as  we  call  it,  does  not  mature,  but  we  are  confident 
t  it  will  not  be  very  many  years  before  we  can  mature  it,  because  our  seasons 
longer  than  they  were  when  we  started.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  farther 
Bt,the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  vast  territory  West  of  us,  gives  us  more  heat. 
I.  What  is  the  innuence  of  the  west  and  northwest  winds? — ^A.  The  dHunook 
ids  do  not  reach  us. 

I.  Do  you  get  the  southwest  wind?— A.  Yes. 

*.  That  is  all  land  wind?— A.  Yes:  but  we  have  no  hot.  burning  winds.    They 
't  strike  us.    Those  hot  winds  that  strike  South  Dakota  do  not  reach  us. 
t.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  farm  machinery  to  some  extent  compensated 
the  aecline  in  the  price  of  ^^heat? — ^A.  Oh,  ves. 

!.  What  is  the  average  price  you  get  for  wheat  now?— A.  There  are  different 
des  of  wheat.  During  the  last  6  }rears  the  average  grade  of  our  wheat  has 
D  No.  2,  and  the  average  price  during  the  6  years  has  been  55  cents  for  that 
de  of  wheat. 

\.  How  many  bushels  do  you  raise  to  the  acre? — A.  In  1895  we  had  a  big  crop, 
last  year  we  had  a  small  crop.    In  the  intervening  time  we  had  average  years, 
:  the  average  yield  has  been  14i  to  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 
!.  What  is  the  cost  of  production  of  an  acre  of  wheat? — A.  It  costs  about  $5.72 
acre. 

|.  That  includes  interest  on  the  land? — A.  No;  not  interest.    It  is  the  cost  of 
duction — of  all  labor,  seed,  hauling,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  work  and 
rketing  the  wheat,  but  not  interest  on  the  investment. 
|.  Then  you  have  a  margin  of  profit? — ^A.  Yes. 

|.  What  have  yon  to  say,  if  anything,  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  foreign 
rkets?— A.  We  are  very  aesirous  of  having  an  extension  of  the  markets  up  our 

f' 

j.  In  what  direction  are  you  looking? — ^A.  West.    Wearehopingthat  the  ship 

eidy  bilUwill  pass  so  as  to  get  aid  j&om  the  western  shipping.    We  think  that 

1  help  US  greatly. 

j.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  that  opinion  shared  by  your  associates 
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among  the  famerB?— A.  The  farmers  that  know  of  the  bill  generally  share  Hm 
opinion,  bat  there  are  many  fanners  who  have  no  idea  what  it  means. 

Q.  Are  you  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  thinking  men 
among  the  farmers,  the  leaders  of  the  fanners? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  their  sentiment  is  that  the  subsidy  bill  would  be  a  good  thin^ 
for  the  development  of  foreign  trade? — ^A.  Yes.  AJl  the  farmers  there  know  that 
the  development  of  foreign  trade  will  help  their  cause,  bat  they  would  not  lay  it 
absolutely  to  the  passing  of  the  subsidy  bul. 

Q.  Do  they  look  upon  the  passage  of  the  subsidy  bill  as  an  instrument  in  that 
direction?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  not  the  development  of  the  home  market  help  it 
also?— A.  No.  We  have  no  home  market.  The  North  Dakota  farmer  can  not  sM 
his  grain  in  North  Dakota.    That  is  the  great  trouble  with  us. 

Q.  Suppose  the  population  of  all  your  towns  should  increase  several  fold,  and 
that  of  the  large  Western  cities  also,  so  as  to  have  more  consumers;  would  not 
that  increase  help  the  market? — A.  It  would  help  to  a  certain  extent,  but  hardly 
the  g^in  market  so  much.  It  would  aid  the  farmer  in  diversifying  his  crop,  in 
raismg  chickens,  ^^arden  truck,  sheep,  and  stock.  I  do  not  think  it  would  tend 
to  increase  the  pnce  of  the  grain.  But  we  can  not  look  for  any  increase  in  that 
way  except  by  establishing  manufacturing  plants. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  here  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  mana- 
facturing  throughout  all  of  the  Western  States? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  anticipate  something  of  that  experience  in  your  own  State? — A. 
I  do  not  anticipate.  We  hope  that  such  a  thin^  will  happen,  but  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can,  because  we  find  that  all  manufactunng  plants  go  to  places  where  fuel 
is  cheapest  and  where  power  is  cheapest,  and  there  is  none  of  either  in  our  State. 
We  have  no  water  power  there.  We  can  not  manufacture  electricity  cheaply, 
and  so  we  are  shut  out. 

Q.  So  long  as  farming  pays  20  per  cent  or  more  per  annum,  do  you  think  it  is 
an  object  for  anybody  to  oe  engaged  in  manufactunng?— A.  No;  we  do  not  think 
it  pays  the  fanner  to  leave  his  farm  to  go  into  anything  else,  and  our  farmers  up 
there  do  not  think  so,  either.  They  stick  closely  to  the  farm.  Our  farmers  who 
came  there  in  1882  and  1883  (they  were  the  best  years)  are  as  independent  as  any 
rich  man  living  here;  that  is,  according  to  their  means.  They  do  not  want  aU 
the  luxuries,  but  they  are  progressing. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  would  a  man  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Chicago  con- 
sume more  of  the  Dakota  farm  products  than  a  man  engaged  in  manuf actoring 
in  London?— A.  I  think  so,  from  what  I  have  seen  myself.  I  have  been  through 
Europe,  and  have  been  very  much  among  the  laboring  class  there,  and  from  the 
way  they  are  fed  I  am  quite  sure  the  American  laborer  lives  better. 

Q.  Besides  the  mere  matter  of  living  better,  is  it  not  true  that  the  London 
workman  would  draw  his  agricultural  supplies  from  several  countries,  while  the 
Chicago  workman  would  draw  his  almost  exclusively  from  his  own  country? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  condition  of  your  roads  and  high- 
ways?—A.  They  are  fair;  not  oeen  veiy  good,  but  they  are  improving  right  along. 

Q.  Have  you  good  material  for  makmg  roads? — A.  Not  the  very  best.  We  only 
have  the  clay  of  the  ground;  but  if  the  roadbed  is  properly  built  it  makes  a  very 
good  road. 

Q.  How  many  months  are  the  roads  good?— A.  All  the  year  round.  They  are 
dry  in  summer  and  frozen  hard  in  winter,  if  properly  constructed. 

Q.  Is  there  much  interest  in  the  good-roads  question? — A.  Yes;  that  has  just 
been  awakened. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  your  institute  meetings? — A.  Yes; 
attention  is  always  called  to  it. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  farm  products,  especially  wheat,  affected  by  dealing  in  options 
ana  futures,  ''puts  and  calls?" — A.  As  a  farmer,  producing  the  actual  grain,  I 
think  that  it  does  us  harm  to  have  gambling  in  wind.  It  will  sometimes  increase 
the  visible  supply  artificially  and  therefore  lower  the  price  where  the  supply  does 
not  exist. 

Q.  Does  the  *  *  future  "  sale  have  an  effect  upon  the  spot  sale? — A.  Not  the  future 
sale  of  actually  delivered  wheat. 

Q.  Are  future  sales  usually  based  upon  actual  delivery?- A.  They  are  not 
Those  sales  and  purchases  are  made  by  men  who  never  saw  wheat  and  who  have 
no  wheat  to  sell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  practice  should  be  prevented  by  le^lation?— A.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  farming  community  if  that  practiee  were  prevented  by 
some  method. 
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Q.  Haye  yoa  any  remedy  to  suggest?— A.  I  haye  not.  There  are  laws  forbid- 
diziK  gambling,  bnt  I  do  not  thinl  it  wonld  come  under  the  head  of  gambling. 
If  "they  did,  it  would  help. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  have  you  in  your  county? — A.  Just  one — ^the  Great 
I^oT-them. 

Cj.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  rates  in  the  last  few  years  on  that  road? — 
A .  "Yes.  The  freight  rate,  I  think,  was  reduced  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  during 
t^lio  last  3  years,  wnich  was  a  very  welcome  thing  to  the  farmers. 

g.    (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Between  what  points?— A.  All  through  the  State. 
.  (By  Mr.  F  arquhar.  )  Was  that  a  voluntary  reduction?— A.  That  was  a  volun- 
taary  reduction  by  the  railroad. 

C^.  ( By  Mr .  A.  L.  ELa^rris.  )  Does  that  road  give  you  good  shipping  facilities? — A. 
It  ^^es  us  good  shipping  facilities  except  during  the  main  shipping  season  in  the 
tall  of  the  year.  We  have  no  competing  elevator  companies.  Outside  of  grain  ship- 
pings ill  the  fall  months  we  have  good  facilities;  we  can  get  a  stock  car  at  any  time. 
Q.  Wliat  is  your  terminal  point  or  points?— A.  Minneapolis  and  Duluthare  the 
oxily  points. 

Q.  How  many  elevators  have  you  in  your  town? — A.  We  have  10  in  my  town, 
all  •'line "elevators. 

Q.  Are  they  all  owned  by  the  same  persons? — A.  Seemingly  not.  They  are  dif- 
ferent corporations.  There  might  be  the  same  stockholders,  though,  in  the  differ- 
ent companies. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  corporations  that  own  them? — ^A.  1  can  give  the  names, 
yes — the  Northwestern  Elevator  Company,  the  Duluth  Elevator  Company,  the  Min- 
neax>olis  and  Northern  Elevator  Company,  the  St.  Anthony  and  Dakota,  and  the 
Imperial  Elevator  Company. 

Q.  Where  do  your  shipments  go,  mostly? — ^A.  They  are  very  evenly  divided 
between  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.    The  freight  rate  is  the  same  to  both  points. 

Q.  What  are  the  freight  rates  from  your  town?— A.  Fifteen  and  one-half  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  of  grain  reg^ated? — A.  The  price  of  grain  is  telephoned  up 
every  day  to  the  agent  at  one  of  the  elevators,  and  he  is  supposed,  at  once,  when 
he  ^ets  the  price,  to  go  to  all  the  other  agents  and  give  it  to  tnem. 

Q.  Where  doeH  that  message  come  from? — A.  It  comes  from  Fargo,  and  Fargo 
receives  it  from  Minneax)olis. 
Q.   (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  Minneapolis  receive  it  from  Chicago? — ^A.  No. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  receive  any  price  from  Duluth?— A.  No. 
Q.  From  no  other  point  except  Minneapolis? — ^A.  None. 

Q.  Is  there  any  combine  in  Minneapolis  that  you  know  of  that  controls  the  card 
price  of  grain? — A.  All  the  elevator  companies  in  Minneapolis,  the  line  elevator 
companies,  have  given  it  into  the  hands  of  one  man  to  fix  the  prices.  That  one 
man  determineH  what  the  prices  are  to  be  from  the  market  of  tne  day.  He  goes 
on  the  floor  of  the  exchange;  he  is  the  master;  he  determines  what  is  right  to  do, 
whether  they  shall  reduce  the  price  or  raise  it.  If  the  price  is  raised,  if  the  price 
goes  up  that  day,  he  generally  writes  a  line  up  to  the  man  in  our  town  and  tells 
nim  to  raise  the  price;  but  if  the  price  yoes  down,  he  wires  at  once. 

Q.  What  does  he  take  into  consideration  when  he  .*aises  or  lowers  the  prices? — 
A.  The  actual  market  quotations  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange.  He  is  governed 
by  them. 

Q.  Are  they  governed  by  the  quotations  of  any  exterior  point? — ^A.  Only  by 
inference.  Any  reports  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  possible  wars  in  Europe,  and  rain  in  the  Northwest  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, all  have  an  influence.  He  has  to  consider  all  these  causes  and  be  the  sole 
judge  whether  the  price  ought  to  go  up  or  down. 

Q.  It  really,  then,  is  an  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  price  upon  apparent  conditions?— 
A.  In  reality  that  is  what  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  independent  elevators  along  the  line  of  your  road  anywhere 
near  you? — A.  No;  not  near  us.    No  independent  elevators. 

Q.  If  the  price  is  given  out  at  Milton  and  you  do  not  feel  like  accepting  it,  what 
do  you  do? — A.  Keep  our  wheat.  Either  that  or  try  to  get  a  car  and  ship  it  to 
Minneapolis  or  Duluth  to  a  commission  firm. 

Q.  Will  the  railroad  officials  furnish  you  a  car  promptly? — A.  They  will  if  they 
can  not  help  it;  but  they  are  not  very  eager  to  furnish  cars  to  private  shipi)er8. 

Q.  Do  the  line  elevators  in  your  town  get  cars  in  preference  to  the  independent 
man? — A.  Yes.  The  way  we  have  to  order  our  cars  makes  it  nearly  impossible 
for  us  to  get  a  car.  When  there  was  very  little  wheat  during  the  dry  season  like 
last  year,  there  was  an  abundance  of  cars,  and  the  railroad  company  was  anxious 
to  do  some  business.    Then  we  could  get  cars.    But  during  the  busy  season,  when 
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our  crop  is  abundant,  we  can  not  get  cans.  The  mle  of  the  railroad  compsny  ip 
that  if  we  want  a  car  we  m^st  order  at  6  o'clock  Satordav  afternoon,  and  the 
elevator  agents  mnst  do  the  same.  They  are  there  beforehand;  they  stand  by 
that  little  window  and  put  in  their  orders  for,  say,  five  cars — each  one  so  many  cais. 
The  farmer  can  only  order  one.  Now,  as  the  cars  come  np,  the  first  man  that 
ordered  is  first  served,  and  all  the  elevator  companies  have  ordered  first  and  thej 
are  first  served.  Only  a  limited  number  of  cars  are  sent  np  during  the  week,  and 
if  that  is  not  enough  to  go  around  the  farmer  gets  none.  Then  he  has  got  to  be 
there  the  next  Saturday  and  give  an  order. 

Q.  Suppose  you  get  a  car  and  load  it  with  wheat,  where  do  y^ou  send  it? — ^A. 
We  sena  it  either  to  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  to  a  private  commission  merchant. 

Q.  Does  he  have  all  the  facilities  that  the  elevator  men  have?— -A.  Yes,  if  lie  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  exchange  he  has;  he  must  be  a  member  of  that  body. 

Q.  Does  the  railroad  carry  that  car  as  quickly  as  it  does  the  other? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  delivers  it  as  promptly?— A.  Ye». 

Q.  And  charges  the  same  switching  and  demurrage  rates? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  that  farmer  get  the  same  price  for  hi^  wheat  or  a 
greater  price  than  if  he  had  let  the  line  elevator  have  it?— A.  He  generally  gets  a 
greater  price.  Of  course,  he  also  gets  the* margin  that  the  elevator  companies 
reserve  to  themselves  for  their  own  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Have  you  ever  tried  independent  shipping  yonrselT*— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  it  result? — A.  Profitably  every  time. 

Q.  Profitably.    Where  did  you  try,  I)uluth  or  Minneapolis? — A.  Both  points. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Duluth  price  and  the  Minneapolis  jirice?— 
A.  At  times  there  is  2  centH  difference  in  favor  of  Duluth,  and  at  other  times  of 
the  year  Minneapolis  is  higher;  it  fluctuates.  The  best  grades  of  wheat  ^  to 
Duluth;  the  No.  1  Northern  goes  there.  The  poorer  grades  are  generally  shipped 
to  Minneapolis.    They  mix  it  with  the  better  grades  and  raise  the  other  graoes. 

Q.  Is  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company  a  buyer  in  your  section? — ^A.  No. 

(^.  Are  those  elevators  owned  by  Mr.  Hill's  road?— A.  No,  none;  he  may  have 
an  interest  in  them. 

Q.  Have  the  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  New  York  markets  an  influence  in  mak- 
ing the  Minneapolis  price? — A.  They  may  have,  if  they  are  heavy  buyers  there. 
There  may  be  a  greater  demand,  and  it  may  raise  the  price  at  Minneaiwlis.  Of 
course,  the  board  of  exchange  in  Minneapolis  gets  those  prices  every  minute 
from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Chicago  buyers  in  your  section  at  all?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  line  elevators  compete  with  each  other?— A 
No,  seemingly  not. 

Q.  The  price  at  one  elevator  is  the  price  at  all? — A.  Yes,  and  they  dare  not  go 
above  it. 

Q.  Do  your  farmers  store  wheat  with  these  elevators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  terms  of  storage? — ^A.  The  same  storage  there  as  in  Minnesota. 
I  think  it  is  2  cents  a  bushel  for  the  first  month.  We  have,  I  think,  the  first  15 
days  free.  Fifteen  days  free,  and  2  cents  a  bushel  for  the  first  30  days,  and  half 
a  cent  for  each  additional  80  days  per  bushel. 

Q.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  your  elevator  men  if  one  elevator  man  gets  grain 
and  the  other  elevator  man  does  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  harmonious?- A.  Not  harmonious;  no.  If  one  elevator's  agent  grades 
a  load  of  wheat  a  little  better  than  the  other  elevator  agent  would  have  graded  it 
and  buys  it  for  a  better  grade,  the  other  elevator  reports  the  fact  to  Minneapolis  at 
once,  and  he  is  complained  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  result? — A.  The  result  is  that  the  superintendent  of  that  eleva- 
toriine  writes  him  and  ^ves  him  an  overhauling  for  not  sticking  closely  to  grades. 

Q.  How  is  your  grading  done? — A.  Each  agent  of  the  elevator  jumpMS  up  on  a 
load  of  wheat,  takes  a  handful,  and  looks  at  it  and  says  what  in  his  judgment 
that  wheat  ought  to  grade.  If  the  farmer  questions  the  grading,  he  says,  '*  That 
is  all  I  can  give  you,"  and  to  verify  what  he  grades  it  he  has  a  little  scale  and  he 
weighs  it  to  see  whether  it  comes  up  to  weight. 

Q.  What  you  call  a  tester?— A.  Yes;  only  if  it  comes  up  to  a  certain  weight. 
No.  1  hard;  that  is  the  only  test  he  has  there. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied,  what  then?— A.  He  goes  to  another  and 
the  new  elevator  agent  will  ask  him  what  the  other  offered  him. 

Q.  Have  the  elevators  telephone  connection?— A.  No;  but  they  have  a  very  good 
system  of  dealing,  because  their  windows  are  nearly  opposite  the  others,  so  that 
you  can  see. 

Q.  Are  these  elevators  close  together?— A.  Yes;  there  is  just  enough  room 
qetween  for  driveways. 
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<j.  And  if  the  fanner  answers  tmthfnlly.  what  is  the  result? — ^A.  The  other  fel- 
lo^w  does  not  give  him  any  better;  he  says,  "  That  is  all  I  can  do  for  yon." 

3.  If  he  shonld  remonstrate,  what  then?— A.  Sometimes  he  makes  a  better  grade. 
.  Does  that  canse  any  tronble  between  the  elevator  men?— A.  Tes;  the  man 
-tlxat  buys  at  a  better  grade  is  reported  at  once,  and  the  superintendent  comes  np 
oncL  overhauls  him.  I  think  the  main  cause,  or  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  farmer 
is  t^lie  grading  system  of  the  wheat;  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  not 
ooxnpetent. 

Q.  When  a  farmer  stores  his  grain  with  an  elevator  company  is  it  all  dumped  in 
t;lie  same  bin  or  are  different  ^prades  kept  separate?— A.  No;  they  have  diiierent 
\>iTis  for  different  grades,  and  it  is  also  possible  for  a  farmer  to  get  an  inde^ndent 
l>ixi.  for  his  own  wheat  if  he  desires  to  ship  it.  The  elevator  company  will  take 
ixi  my  wheat,  for  instance,  and  allow  me  to  ship  it  in  a  car  on  my  own  responsi- 
Y>ility  and  charge  me  2  cents  for  that  privileg[e. 

Q .  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  draw  out  the  identical  grain  that  you  store  if  there 
in  an  agreement?— A.  Tes;  but  if  I  store  without  any  special  agreement  I  just  get 
wliat  he  calls  that  same  grade;  I  do  not  get  my  own  identical  wheat,  and  if  we 
differ  on  grades.  I  am  liable  to  get  an  inferior  grade. 

Q.  Have  yen  a  law  forbidding  the  mixing  of  muin  at  your  elevators? — ^A.  I  do 
not  believe  so.    We  have  no  mixing  houses,  no  facilities. 

Q.  Supnose  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  elevators  and  desire  to  build  an  inde- 
pendent elevator,  what  facilities  have  you  for  doing  that?— A.  We  have  to  apply 
to  tlie  railroad  company  for  a  site  and  we  are  very  slow  in  getting  it.  It  is  almost 
imposeible  to  get  it.  Any  facilities  for  shipxiing  or  handlinj^  ^ain  independently 
are  very  hard  to  get.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  ship  our  grain  to  have  a  loading 
platform  to  drive  up  to  in  order  to  get  our  wagons  on  a  level  with  the  car  floor. 
Tbe  railroad  commissioners  compelled  the  railway  comi>any  to  build  one,  but  the 
commifisioners  did  not  designate  the  place.  So  the  railway  company  put  it  away 
out  -where  it  was  so  steep  the  farmers  could  not  drive  up,  and  tney  could  not  use 
it,  and  the  railway  company  built  it  so  "peaked"  that  the  wftgon  would  stand 
do^wn  on  one  side  and  the  horses  down  on  the  other,  and  it  was  impossible  to  use 
it;  so  vee  had  to  build  one  and  donate  it  to  Jim  Hill— make  him  and  nis  company  a 
present  of  it.  The  farmers  up  there  combined  to  build  a  farmers'  elevator  and 
applied  for  a  site,  but  they  did  not  fet  it. 

Q.  For  what  reason?— A.  They  did  not  get  it;  the  railroad  people  will  not  give 
yon  reasons;  they  simply  stand  you  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Does  not  the  law  re«ruire  it? — ^A.  They  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  law  up  there  in  that  respect.  Then  you  go  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners, and  if  you  have  nobody  that  stands  in  with  them  you  do  not  hear  anything 
from  tbem.    It  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  get  a  site. 

Q.  If  you  make  a  showing  as  to  the  need  of  an  elevator,  does  the  railroad  com- 
mission turn  you  down?— A.  The  railroad  commission  is  supijosed  to  come  up  and 
investigate  the  subject.  Their  investi^tions  consist  of  a  flying  trip  on  a  private 
car.  Tney  stop  two  minutes  at  the  pnvate  station,  and  if  we  are  there  to  speak 
to  them  they  say  **  Yes;  that  is  all  right;  we  will  give  it  to  you; "  and  on  they  go, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  It  is  practically  imxK)ssible  for  us  to  get  anytning. 
Maybe  the  law  is  good  enough  but  our  administration  is  not. 

Q.  Does  the  presence  of  five  elevators  in  your  town  have  anything  to  do  with 
tbe  railroad  commission  deciding  against  you? — ^A.  It  should  not. 

Q.  On  the  ground  that  you  have  sufficient  elevator  facilities? — ^A.  No;  they  are 
not  supposed  to  give  judgment  on  that  point. 

Q.  Sn]^poee  you  are  turned  down  bv  the  commission,  then  what  can  you  do?— 
A.  JN'otmng  but  sell  our  grain  to  the  elevator  comi>anies;  that  is  our  only  way  out 
of  the  diflaculty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  advantage  would  it  be  to  you  to  have  an  elevator 
of  your  own? — ^A.  We  would  obtain  better  prices. 

Q.  That  is,  by  holding  for  a  market,  or  what?— A.  We  would  not  have  to  take 
the  card  price;  we  would  not  have  to  pay  the  margin  that  the  elevator  companies 
get,  whicn  is  sometimes  too  lar^,  especiaUy  on  the  lower  grades.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  do  business  on  a  margm  of  ^  cents  on  No.  1  hard,  and  on  the  lower 
{grades  that  they  have  in  Minneapolis  the  margin  is  4  and  ^  cents  greater,  and  it 
IS  the  lower  grade  that  they  buy.  The  fact  is  that  they  never  buv  a  bushel  of  No.  1 
hard  wheat  in  our  town.  It  is  out  of  the  question.  The  wheat  has  to  be  an  excel- 
lent fine  quahtv  in  order  to  get  No.  1  Northern  grading  for  it. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  How  clean  is  your  wheat  presented  for  inspection?— A. 
As  it  comes  from  tiie  threshing  machine. 

Q.  Is  it  uniform?— A.  No;  it  is  not  from  the  different  farms,  it  is  mainly  as  it 
comes  in  from  the  farms  in  loads  that  it  is  graded, 
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Q.  Is  the  inspector  supposed  to  be  a  man  that  onderstands  grain?— A.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  been  in  the  grain  business  for  some  years.  Of  course,  one  year  is  his 
first  year,  and  then  he  is  very  green. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  for  yourself  what  advantase  this  inde- 
pendent elevator  would  be? — A.  It  would  create  competition.  A  good  honest  man 
would  give  us  a  better  grade  for  wheat,  and  that  means  2  and  3  cents  a  bushel  for 
the  farmer.  Besides  that,  he  would  not  buy  on  that  wide  mar^,  and  we  ^would 
make  something  there,  and  he  would  f^ve  the  farmer  what  is  actually  in  the 
wheat — what  he  should  have  in  the  weight.  When  it  is  possible  for  a  fanner  to 
get  a  car  he  makes  from  5  to  10  cents  a  bushel  on  his  wheat.  Now,  a  private  ele- 
vator would  do  that  and  would  help  him  to  get  that  without  waiting  for  a  car. 
Now  they  have  to  hold  their  wheat  in  granaries  until  spring,  when  cars  are 
plentiful. 

O.  So  you  think  it  would  pay  a  farmer  to  take  his  chances  on  the  Minneapolis 
ana  Duluth  markets  and  do  his  own  shipping  rather  than  sell  to  the  line  efeva- 
tor?— A.  It  would  pay  him  now,  yes. 

Q.  How  much  margin  is  the  hazard  worth  as  it  is?~A.  There  is  no  hazard. 

Q.  None  at  all  on  a  falling  jiarket? — ^A.  No.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  market 
falls  below  it  falls  at  Milton,  and  they  wire  up  the  minute  it  falls:  but  if  it  Tines 
they  take  time  to  write  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  inspector  you  speak  of  at  vour  local  point  at 
Milton  is  merely  a  grain  buyer? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  man  we  have  to  self  it  to,  a 
gi-ain  buyer. 

Q.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  elevator?— A.  Yos.  practically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  ^ny  independent  elevators  that  have  been  built  along  the 
line  of  the  road?— -A.  I  know  one  at  Lakota. 


Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  town? — ^A.  About  70  miles. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  operation  of  that  elevator? — A.  The  line 
elevators  decided  that  it  should  be  killed,  and  if  they  could  not  kill  it  they  would 
kill  the  men  that  went  into  it.  The  merchants  of  Lakota  stood  behind  it  to  help 
the  farmers,  and  the  old-line  elevators  started  stores  in  Lakota — general  stores 
handling  all  the  goods  that  the  merchants  handled,  and  sold  them  at  absolute  cost 
as  a  revenge.  The  result  was  that  the  merchants  ceased  their  support  of  the 
indei)endent  elevator;  they  could  not  stand  it. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  elevator? — A.  It  gave  up  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  line  absorb  it?— A.  No;  it  stands  there  yet,  I 
think.  A  year  ago  last  winter  the  3levator  companies  laid  it  down  that  on  points 
lK)th  above  and  below  us  the  wheat  prices  were  to  be  above  ours.  At  Union,  a 
station  6  miles  below  us,  they  bought  wheat  at  2  cents  above  our  price,  and  they 
were  also  paying  higher  prices  at  the  other  station  6  miles  west  of  us.  Conse- 
quently all  our  trade  went  away.  Our  town  was  as  dead  as  on  a  summers  day 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  busy  season.  We  decided  we  ought  to  do  something, 
and  we  combined  and  employed  a  private  buyer.  We  hired  men  and  fixed  a 
place  to  draw  the  wheat  into  and  to  load.  The  superintendent  came  up  to  see 
about  it,  and  we  told  him  we  would  keep  it  up  until  they  gave  us  a  better  grade, 
and  they  promised  to  do  so.  So  they  did  not  buy  anything  for  just  about  a  week. 
The  mercnants  and  all  the  business  men  combined  to  hire  these  men,  pay  their 
expenses,  and  all  that,  and  they  brought  about  a  settlement.  The  move  raised 
the  prices  to  the  standard,  to  the  average  where  they  should  be,  so  that  we  would 
be  on  an  equal  footing,  at  least,  with  the  other  fellows.  But  they  said:  *'  See  here; 
if  you  keep  this  up  we  will  simply  wade  into  your  business;  we  will  establish 
hardware  stores  and  general  stores  as  well  as  wheat  houses."  Just  as  soon  as  we 
had  started  all  the  agents  of  these  5  houses  reported.  The  managei-s  and  heads 
of  these  companies  conferred  in  Minneapolis,  and  they  sent  a  man  up  to  see  us. 
Now,  as  a  prpof  that  these  elevators  pool,  are  all  one,  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
only  1  superintendent  sent  out  to  superintend  the  whole  line  for  all  the  different 
houses  in  our  town;  there  was  only  1  man  sent  as  a  superintendent.  But  that 
was  such  an  evidence  that  they  were  pooling  that  they  quit  it,  and  now  they  send 
out  1  to  each  house. 

Q.  That  is  a  traveling  man? — ^A.  Yes:  the  superintendent. 

Q.  They  keep  up  a  show,  then,  of  being  separate?— A.  Yes;  they  would  not  give 
themselves  away. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  line  elevators  to  have  any  friction  with  each 
other?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any;  that  has  not  come  under  my  notice. 

Q.  At  Lacota,  where  the  farmers  had  an  independent  elevator,  did  the  line 
elevators  put  up  the  price  of  grain  to  freeze  out  the  independent  elevator?— A. 
They  generally  do  that;  yes,  I  think  they  did  that  in  the  beginning;  they  always 
do  it. 
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8.  Was  that  profit  exceptional,  do  you  think?— A.  Tes;  that  was  exc6pti(maL 
.  Owing  to  some  fluctaation  in  the  market?— A.  It  was  not  owing  to  flnctoa- 
tion  in  the  market:  it  was  owing  simply  to  the  way  they  bought  the  flax.  That 
was  a  special  feature  with  them  this  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  was  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
farmers? — A.  Yes.  Not  only  that,  but  the  rules  that  they  laid  down  for  grad^g 
flax.    There  were  only  2  ^ades,  No.  1  flax  and  **  rejected  '*  flax. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  farmers  at  their  institutes  discuss  these  questions 
of  the  elevator  service  and  the  grading?— A.  No;  simply  the  agricultural  part 
of  it. 

Q.  Are  they  discussed  among  the  farmers,  then,  except  in  private  conversa- 
tion?— ^A.  No;  only  in  private  conversation. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  common  action  of  a  political  character  by  the  fanners, 
then,  to  protect  themselves? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  felt  by  the  farmer  that  the  presidents  of  these  rail- 
roads are  responsible  for  this  action,  or  do  they  refer  it  to  the  action  of  other 
officials  in  the  traffic  departments?— A.  Oh,  they  do  not  complain  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  They  make  a  clear  oistinction  between  the  elevator  companies  and  the  rail- 
road companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ana  they  see  no  evidence  that  the  railroad  companies  control  the  elevator 
companies?- A.  No;  it  is  not  the  general  belief  among  the  farmers  that  the  nul- 
roaa  companies  control  the  elevators. 

Q.  That  was  formerly  the  case,  was  it  not?— A.  Formerly,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  two  have  been  divorced? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  elevator  companies  ever 
bear  tne  market?— A.  I  think  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  bearing  it. 

Q.  What  evidence  have  you? — ^A.  I  have  no  evidence,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  same  owners  own  stock  in  all  these  elevator  companies 
that  you  have  mentioned? — A.  Well,  I  know  that  the  same  men  hold  stock  in 
different  elevator  lines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  same  men  are  also  stockholders  in  the  Great 
Northern  road? — ^A.  I  know  that  there  is  one  man  that  has  stock  in  the  Great 
Northern  road  that  is  heavily  interested  in  the  •levator  companies.  This  infor- 
mation I  got  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  community  of  interest  in  the  management  of 
the  elevators  and  the  road? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  know  that  the  same 
parties  are  interested  in  both ,  but  they  are  operating  absolutely  separately.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  elevator  lines  got  a  rebate  from  the  railroad  at  the  end  of 
the  season  on  shipments.  They  do  not  get  it  any  more.  There  was  one  line  of 
elevators  at  the  end  of  the  season  that  got  a  rebate  of  3  cents  per  100  i>ound8 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  cash?— A.  Yes;  in  cash.  They  do  not  get  that  any 
more.    It  has  been  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  laws  in  North  Dakota  for  the  inspection 
of  grain? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  The  inspection  is  done  at  the  point  of  distribution — at  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth?— A.  Yes. 

A.  And  you  are  compelled  to  accept  that  inspection?— A.  Yes. 

Is  there  no  inspection  at  the  farm — at  the  delivery  to  the  railroad? — ^A.  No. 

^  How  do  you  grade  the  grain,  then?— A.  When  we  ship  our  grain  we  simply 
dump  it  into  the  car  and  seethe  car,  and  consign  it  to  a  house  in  Minneapolis  or 
Duluth,  and  leave  it  absolutely  in  their  hands  to  get  what  they  can  for  it. 

Q.  That  commission  man  sui)erintends  the  inspection  of  the  grain  in  Minneapo- 
lis and  Duluth?— A.  Yes;  and  if  it  is  too  low  he  appeals,  and  it  is  reinsx>ected. 

Q.  That  inspection  is  made  by  the  State  inspectors?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  farmers  have  to  sell  their  grain  within  3  or  4  months 
of  thrashing?— A.  They  nearly  all  sell  within  3  months  after  thrashing. 

Q.  All,  substantially,  then,  of  the  grain  is  sold  within  a  short  time  after  thrash- 
ing?— A.  I  think  75  per  cent  of  it  is  sold  at  once. 

Q.  Is  there  sometimes  an  advantage  in  holding  the  grain? — ^A.  Only  when  a 
man  like  Leiter  would  appear  upon  the  scene;  ordinarily  there  is  not. 

Q.  Is  the  card  price  ror  grain  lower  during  the  months  following  thrashing 
than  at  other  times? — ^A.  No;  I  have  averiM^d  the  prices  for  the  5  months — Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  December,  and  January — and  I  find  that  the  average 
price  is  within  a  fraction  of  a  cent  the  same  during  that  whole  time. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  months  succeeding  Januarv?— A.  It  is  very 
dml  then — ^the  market  is  very  dull— and  unless  the  price  is  stimulated  there  is  no 
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or  their  local  agents  draw  on  the  hoiue  for  $600  or  any  amonnt  that  they  want  and 
the  owner  pays  that  in  cash. 

Q.  Arc  the  managers  ofyonr  elevators  citizens  of  your  town?— A.  No.  They 
go  from  point  to  point,  where  a  man  is  disliked  they  remove  him;  when  the 
commamty  does  not  like  him  they  send  him  to  another  place. 

Q.  They  are  in  the  employ  ot  the  different  companies  that  own  the  elevators?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  capital  is  snppoeed  to  be  sent  ont  from  those  companies  for  the 
movement  of  gram?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  thev  do  it— through  tne  banks.  Of 
course,  that  is  to  prevent  shipping  currency  to  the  agents.  Sometimes,  if  they 
expect  a  heavy  movement  of  wheat,  they  ship  $2,000  in  money  to  the  agent.  Then 
the  agent  has  no  wheat  to  buy  and  he  is  compelled  to  carry  that  money  on  his 
person.  That  is  undesirable,  and  they  allow  him  to  draw  through  the  baaik  for  the 
amount  he  needs,  and  sometimes  it  goes  through  the  bank  two  or  three  times. 

Testimony  closed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1901. 

TSSTIXOBT  OF  HOH.  I.  B.  HALL, 

CimimissUmer  of  Agriculture  Of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 

The  commission  met  at  10.12  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  I.  B.  Nail,  commissioner  of  amculture,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  nmy  state  joxa  name,  your  address,  and  yom- 
official  capacity,  if  you  please.— A.  My  name  is  I.  B.  Nail;  my  position,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  residence,  Frankfort,  the  State 
capital. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  commissioner  of  amculture?— A.  I 
was  elected,  I  reckon,  in  1899.  We  had  a  contest,  which  was  decided  in  my  favor, 
and  I  have  oeen  the  occupant  of  the  office  since  February,  1900 — about  the  a6Ui 
day  of  February. 

Q.  What  was  your  occuption  previous  to  your  election  as  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture?— A.  Immediately  preceding  that  I  was  president  of  the  American 
Attorneys*  Contract  Company,  of  Louisville,  and  for  20  years  before  that  editor  of 
the  Farmers' Home  Journal,  a  paper  on  agriculture,  published  at  Louisville;  also 
for  10  years  secretary  of  the  IQational  Saddle  Horse  Association,  now  changed  to 
the  American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders*  Association. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  engaged  in  farming  practically? — ^A.  I  have,  previous  to  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  Agricultural  Journal.  I  may  say  I  was  raised  on  the  farm,  and 
then,  after  4  years*  service  in  the  army,  I  went  to  farming  in  the  Blue  Grass  sec- 
tion of  Kentucky. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  in  touch  with  the  industry  from  that  time  until  the  present?— 
A.  I  have;  yes. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  vou  please,  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  a  decrease 
in  the  farm  laborers  of  your  State  compared  with  30  or  40  years  ago. — ^A.  Oar 
population  has  increased,  our  farm  acreage  has  increased,  and  I  may  say  that  the 
number  of  agricultural  laborers  has  increased  in  proportion. 

Q,  What  is  their  condition  now  compared  with  their  condition  at  that  time?— 
A.  The  labor  employed  in  my  State  is  very  largely  colored  labor.  Forty  years  ago 
the  colored  laborers  were  slaves,  and  the  master,  as  a  rule,  was  expected  to  see  to 
to  their  comfort  and  take  care  of  them ,  especially  when  they  were  ill.  They  were 
cared  for  as  comfortably  as  could  be.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  master  to  do  so, 
especially  of  the  younger  ones,  as  they  were  valuable  as  they  grew  up.  Now  they 
are  mostly  couKregated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns,  and  whilst  I  believe  a  free 
man  is  always  better  off  than  a  slave,  I  must  confess  there  are  times  when  they 
suffer  from  disease,  and  their  condition  is,  I  believe,  not  so  good  as  it  was  when 
they  were  slaves — that  is,  their  personal  condition ,  their  physical  condition.  They 
are  subject  to  smallpK)z  and  other  diseases  that  carry  them  off,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  rate  of  increase  is  as  great  as  formerly.  I  have  no  statistics  to  support  that 
statement,  but  I  think  so,  just  from  observation.  They  are  not  in  any  better  con- 
dition, but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  a  free  man  is  better  than  a  slave. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  the  feeling  in  the  State  that  their  condition  is  not 
80  good  as  it  was  when  they  were  slaves? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer.    I  sap- 
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loee  at  first  prejudice  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  sentiment.  In  a 
M-ge  part  of  Kentucky — ^the  a^cnltural  part — the  farmers  were  slave  owners 
urgely,  and  there  was  some  prejudice  existing,  and  to  some  extent  probably  that 
:ept  down  a  feeling  in  favor  of  improving  that  race;  but  I  think  now  that  has  all 
i^  out,  and  for  several  years  back  we  have  had  more  liberal  educational  laws. 
Ve  still  try  to  separate  the  colored  from  the  white  peo];>le  as  much  as  possible  in 
ocial  relations.  We  have  separate  coaches  on  the  railroads  for  them,  but  we 
iemand  that  the  carriers  shall  furnish  equal  accommodations  for  the  money  paid 
or  the  white  and  the  black,  and  we  have  equal  school  facilities. 

Q.  The  educational  facilities,  then,  are  better  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
lavery? — A.  There  were  no  educational  facilities  then  at  all.  It  was  forbidden 
hat  they  should  be  taught.  It  was  almost  a  rarity  to  find  one  who  could  read. 
L  man  could  not  teach  a  colored  school  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Right  in  that  connection,  I  understand  vou  to  say  that 
he  condition  of  the  colored  man  is  worse  now  than  under  slavery? — A.  No;  it  is 
letter  now  as  to  educational  facilities. 

U.  Do  you  know  of  colored  people  that  have  acquired  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  a  little  information  along  that  line.— A.  I  can  not  say  positively; 
ome  of  them  are  better  off,  I  know,  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  not  so  well  off; 
hey  have  suffered  from  disease.  As  I  say,  I  would  not  risk  the  statement  that 
hey  were  worse  off,  because  I  believe  in  freedom.  I  believe  it  was  the  best  thing 
iver  done  to  free  them,  and  that  their  destiny  is  working  out.  We  do  not  now 
:eep  the  amount  and  value  of  land  owned  by  white  and  colored  persons  separate, 
rhe  last  figures  I  have  show  that  colored  peoxde  owned  171,670  acres  of  land  in 
he  8tate,  valued  at  $1,172,206,  and  5,027  town  lots,  valued  at  $1,181,871.  They 
ilso  owned  12,508  horses,  valued  at  $876,726. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  impression  is  of  your  immediate  surround- 
ngs  or  whether  it  covers  the  entire  South. — A.  I  am  only  answering  from  my 
nrroundings — ^for  the  State  of  Kentucky  ^enerallv.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions 
arther  South,  where  the  colored  population  predominates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  ELa^rris.)  Is  your  farm  labor  regularly  employed? — A.  Yes; 
he  laborers  can  get  reg^ular  employment,  and  usually  they  hire  oy  the  year,  with 
he  wages  payable  every  month.  Soon  after  the  war  tiiere  was  more  paying  by  the 
'-ear,  but  smce  that  period  they  have  changed  mostly  to  the  method  of  payment 
>y  the  month.        « 

Q.  How  much  is  that?— A.  Well,  per  day  agricultural  labor  gets  50  cents  to 
;1.50.  In  rare  cases  they  will  get  sometimes,  in  harvest,  $2.50,  but  not  so  much 
low  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  By  the  month,  where  the  hand  is  boarded,  the 
My  is  $11.50  to  $14,  and  running  as  liigh  as  $15.  Then,  per  month,  without 
K)ard,  where  the  hand  lives  on  the  place,  the  farmer  furnishes  the  house  for  him 
o  live  in,  and  the  wages  run  from  $15  up  to  $28,  and  sometimes  a  good  hand  will 
;et  $26  or  $27,  because  he  may  be  a  specially  good  horseman,  or  something  of  that 
dnd,  that  is  needed.  The  average  pay  runs  nrom  $16.50  to  $19.10  per  month  where 
hey  board  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  chiefly  or  wholly  colored?— A.  Well,  41.5  per 
«nt  of  the  labor  employed  on  the  farms  in  the  State,  in  the  agricultural  portion 
if  the  State,  is  colored;  of  the  rest,  I  would  guess  that  perhaps  25  per  cent  was 
^hite  labor  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  owners.  These  have  smaller  farms 
Old  in  the  mountain  section  mostly,  where  very  little  labor,  black  or  white,  is 
nnployed,  the  work  being  done  by  the  owners  themselves. 

Q.  Of  the  white  laborers,  are  they  almost  all  American  or  are  they  foreign? — 
k..  About  60  per  cent  of  the  white  labor  employed,  I  suppose,  would  be  Ameri- 
cans, I  should  think.  We  have  around  every  city  a  drift  of  German  population, 
hrifty  Germans  that  take  up  little  places.  They  locate  around  Louisville,  Lex- 
ngton,  Covington,  Paducah— more  or  less  near  all  of  the  towns.  They  do  well, 
md  they  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labor.  They  work  their  own 
arms  as  a  class  rather  than  get  out  and  hunt  positions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  laborers  who  board  themselves  frequently 
lousea  on  the  premises  rent  free?— A.  As  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  allowed  any  privileges,  like  a  garaen  patch,  or  free  access  to  the 
woodlands?- A.  Tes;  usually  they  have  their  little  houses  set  apart,  a  pasture  for 
k  cow,  and  they  also  have  their  fowls  and  pigs.  I  think  that  system  mi^ht  be 
mproved,  though.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  for  us,  and  I  am  gomg  to 
'ecommend  it  always,  that  they  furnish  those  homes  and  make  them  more  invit- 
ng,  and,  under  another  head,  I  may  be  more  explicit  on  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  About  what  is  the  average  number  of  days 
►mploycKl?— A.  The  answers  I  have  to  that  question  made  in  reply  to  inquiries  I 
nade  after  receiving  the  notice  that  I  would  be  wanted  here,  place  the  number 
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at  from  240  to  300  days.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  employed 
by  the  month  they  let  them  go,  and  I  suppose  that  they  engage  in  other  w<H'k 
not  in  the  agricultural  line,  or  perhaps  tney  go  from  one  to  another;  one  xnay 
have  winter  work  and  another  be  willing  to  do  without.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  laborer  is  just  thrown  out  without  anything  to  do,  because  we  know  there  is 
usually  something  for  every  man  to  work  at  in  our  State. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  to  seek  other  emplovment? — ^A.  I  may  say,  yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  reason  why. — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  our  labor  being  largely 
colored,  the  laborers  like  to  get  together.  They  like  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town,  in  groups,  their  houses  all  on  one  street  or  in  one  section;  tiiey  enjoy  life 
more  when  thus  situated.  In  addition  to  that,  they  are  drifting  largely  to  the 
large  cities,  where  the  factories  employ  them,  and  they  are  employed  by  the  week 
or  by  the  day,  and  they  get  better  wages  than  they  do  on  the  farm.  I  think  their 
wages  are  somewhat  higher  in  these  factories  than  I  quote  here  for  farm  labor, 
but  the  cost  of  living  is  greater  and  may  equalize  advantages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  nature  of  their  employment  in  factories? — 
A.  We  have  large  tobacco  interests,  and  the  handling  of  tliis  tobacco  that  is  raised 
upon  the  farm  is  an  important  line  of  work.  It  is  generally  broiu^ht  to  the  factory 
in  wagons.  Quite  a  number  of  the  larger  towns  are  big  markets  for  loose  tobacco, 
and  that  is  all  to  be  handled  and  redried,  and  in  some  of  them  they  strip  it,  take 
the  stem  out.  preparing  it  for  foreign  shipment — export.  Many  of  these  hands 
are  employed  at  tnat  work.  They  seem  to  oe  very  fond  of  that  land  of  work  and 
rush  to  a  factory.  Then,  where  they  manufacture  tobacco  for  home  use— -our 
domestic  manufacturers — ^they  employ  hands  in  stripping  and  sorting,  and  every 
factory  that  we  have  employs  some  teamsters,  etc.,  if  they  do  not  even  put  them 
into  the  actual  work  in  the  rooms.  The  colored  man  who  is  a  teamster  makes 
pretty  good  wages  about  the  cities.  Of  course  he  can  spend  his  money  there 
more  easily,  and  he  doesn't  come  out  with  any  more  in  the  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  a  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  condition?— 
A.  My  remedy  would  be  to  make  them  happier  in  the  country,  recognize  their 
social  necessities,  in  order  to,  if  necessary,  encourage  the  better  class  of  them, 
with  their  families,  to  settle  at  some  convenient  point  m  the  neighborhood  of  large 
farmers,  within  reach  of  them  at  all  times,  and  make  their  homes  comfortable, 
regulate  them  as  to  their  morals,  etc.,  and  establish  their  churches,  their  schools, 
and  improve  their  condition  and  ambition,  if  possible. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  ordinary  &rm  tenement? — ^A.  As  a  rule  it  is 
not  as  comfortable,  I  think,  as  it  should  be  made.  The  tenants  are  expected  to 
occupy  quarters  that  are  hardly  as  good  as  they  should  be.  Of  course  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this.  They  are  willing  to  accept  these  rather  uncomfortable 
houses.  Tliey  can  stand,  it  seems,  a  great  deal  of  discomfort.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  colored  labor  in  particular. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  these  houses  generally  frame  houses? — A.  Frame  or 
log,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Divided  into  how  many  rooms?— A.  As  a  rule  about  2  or  3  rooms.  The 
average  farm  house  is  a  couple  of  rooms  with  a  shed  room  attached,  maybe. 

Q.  Do  they  have  chambers? — ^A.  Not  in  addition  to  these  rooms. 

Q.  Do  they  have  wooden  floors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cellars?— A.  Not  as  a  rule;  you  will  scarcely  find  one  with  a  cellar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  wages  i)aid  in  cash  or  with  store  orders?— A.  As  a 
rule  in  our  State  the  payment  is  in  cash.  The  employer  will  sometimes  give  orders 
on  the  stores  that  are  equivalent  to  cash. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  stores  sell  them  as  cheap  as  if  they  paid  the 
cast  on  orders? — A.  I  think  so,  just  about  the  same  as  the  proprietor  would  get. 
They  treat  them  in  that  respect  just  like  they  would  the  proprietor  of  the  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  is  there  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  induce  a  man 
to  traae  with  a  company  store?— A.  I  am  speaking  of  farm  labor  now.  The  farmers 
have  no  company  stores. 

Q.  How  does  the  practice  of  giving  orders  on  stores,  arise  then? — ^A.  From  con- 
venience. The  hand  may  be  going  to  town  on  some  Saturdav  evening,  and  the 
farmer  not;  the  hand  would  want  to  draw  a  little  of  his  salary,  maybe  a  few 
dollars,  and  the  farmer  not  having:  a  check  at  hand  (usually  our  farmers  are 
depositors  in  the  banks,  especially  in  the  blue  grass  region) — ffives  the  laborer 
an  order  on  the  store  rather  than  a  check.  He  can  not  get  the  cneck  cashed,  as  a 
rule,  and  he  may  want  provisions  or  something  at  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  crop  sharing?— A.  Yes;  that  system 
is  growing  in  the  State. 

Q.  You  may  state  ui)on  what  terms  that  system  is  prevalent. — A.  It  is  growing, 
especially  in  the  blue  grass  region,  because  of  the  introduction  in  the  past  15  or 
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dO  years  of  the  culture  of  Burley  tobacco.  The  blue  grass  country  before  that 
produced  no  tobacco,  we  will  say,  but,  with  the  discovery  of  this  type  that  was 
aidapted  to  that  soil,  it  spread  ver^  rapidly,  and  now  nearly  all  of  the  blue  grass 
counties  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  growing  Burley  tobacco.  The  owners  found 
bhat  they  did  not  know  how  to  handle  it  so  well  with  their  colored  labor,  and 
bhey  induced  white  labor  to  come  trom.  the  more  hillv  and  poorer  sections  of  the 
State ,  along  the  Kentucky  River ,  largely ,  and  up  the  Ohio  below  Cincinnati.  They 
let  the  tenant  have  whatever  number  of  acres  of  ground  he  wants  for  growing  a 
^rop  of  tobacco.  They  furnish  a  house,  pasture  for  a  cow  and  a  horse,  a  few  acres 
for  growing  com,  and  a  garden.  Sometimes  these  are  free,  sometimes  a  charge  is 
made  for  them  according  to  contract.  The  farmer  selects  the  best  land  for  the 
'^nant,  and  they  divide  the  crop.of  tobacco  at  the  warehouse  equ^y.  In  other 
svords,  it  is  sold  at  the  warehouse,  and  when  the  expenses  are  taken  out  the  tenant 
^ts  half  the  money  and  the  farmer  half  of  it. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  team? — ^A.  The  tenant  furnishes  the  team.  Sometimes 
iiiat  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  them.  If  the  farmer  f umie^es  the  teiun  he 
.8  entitled  to  so  much  x>ay  for  it. 

Q.  Which  is  the  most  practical  of  the  two,  hirins^  or  crop  sharing,  in  your  judg- 
ment?—A.  Crop  sharing  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  tobacco.  It  doesn't  extend 
>ver  the  whole  crop,  as  a  rule.  In  our  State  a  good  deal  of  com  land  is  put  out, 
3ut  with  that  the  tenant  is  not  furnished  a  house,  as  a  rule.  He  takes  the  land 
ftnd  cultivates  it  for  one-half,  he  furnishing  all  the  labor. 

Q.  Does  the  landlord  furnish  the  supplies  and  take  a  lien  on  the  crop? — A.  If  he 
naices  an  advance  it  becomes  a  lien  on  the  crop. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lien  law  that  protects  the  landlord?— A.  Tes;  I  have  a  copy  of  it 
mth  me  here. 

Q.  You  may  just  state  the  substance. 

(Witness  reads  as  follows:) 

'•  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 
[Kentucky  Ktatutes.] 

'*  Sec.  2323.  A  landlord  shall  have  a  sunerior  lien,  against  which  the  tenant 
ihall  not  be  entitled  to  any  exemption ,  upon  the  whole  crop  of  the  tenant  raised  upon 
;he  leased  or  rented  premises  to  reimburse  him  for  money  or  property  furnished 
x>  the  tenant  to  enable  him  to  raise  the  crop  or  to  subsist  while  carrying  out  his 
sontract  of  tenancy.  But  the  lien  of  the  landlord  shall  not  continue  for  more 
;han  120  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and,  if  the  property  on  which 
;here  is  a  lien  be  removed  openly  from  the  leased  premises,  and  without  fraudu- 
ent  intent  and  not  returned,  the  landlord  shall  have  a  superior  lien  ux)on  the 
>roperty  so  removed  for  15  days  from  the  date  of  its  removal,  and  may  enforce 
lis  lien  against  the  property  wherever  found." 

*'  Sec.  ^25.  Contracts  by  which  a  landlord  is  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  crop 
}lanted,  or  to  be  planted,  as  compensation  for  the  use  or  rent  of  the  land,  shall 
rest  in  him  the  right  to  such  a  portion  of  the  crop  when  planted  as  he  has  con- 
tacted for,  though  the  crop  may  be  planted  or  raised  by  a  person  other  than  the 
>ne  contracted  with;  and  so,  if  the  land  be  planted  in  a  different  kind  of  a  crop 
>han  the  one  contracted  for,  and  for  the  takmg  of  or  injury  to  any  of  the  crop 
iforesaid,  the  landlord  may  recover  damages  against  the  wrongdoer.  The  lana- 
ord  may  also  have,  an  injunction  against  any  person  to  prevent  the  taking  or 
njury  or  his  portion  of  the  crop  aforesaid;  but  nothing  contained  in  this  section 
(hall  bar  the  landlord  of  his  rignt  to  such  damages  against  the  person  contracted 
^th  as  he  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  land  being  planted,  without  his  assent, 
n  a  crop  other  than  that  contracted  for,  or  not  planted  at  all,  nor  for  failure  to 
sultivate  the  crop  in  a  proper  manner. 

"  This  section  shall  include  a  purchaser,  without  notice,  of  a  growing  crop  or 
;rops  remaining  on  the  premises,  though  severed  from  the  land;  but  it  shall  not 
kpply  to  a  purciiaser  in  good  faith,  without  notice,  of  a  crop  after  it  has  been 
•emoved  for  the  space  of  20  days  &om  the  rented  premises  on  which  it  was 
>laiited." 

*'  Sec.  2326.  A  tenancy  at  will  or  by  sufferance  may  be  terminated  by  the  land- 
ord  giving  1  month's  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  tenant  requiring  him  to  remove." 

'*  Sec.  2327.  When  a  tenant  enters  or  holds  premises  by  virtue  of  a  contract  in 
^hich  it  is  stipulated  that  he  is  to  labor  for  his  landlord  and  he  fails  to  begin 
rach  labor,  or  if,  having  begun,  without  good  cause  fails  to  comply  with  his  con- 
ract,  his  right  to  the  premises  shall  at  once  cease,  and  he  shall  abandon  them 
vithout  demand  or  notice." 
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8.  Is  the  law  satisfactory  to  both  partie8?->A.  It  seems  to  be. 
.  What  per  cent  of  your  labor  is  colored? — ^A.  As  near  as  I  can  get  at  it  for 
the  whole  State,  41.5  per  cent. 

(^.  Is  that  percentage  spread  regularly  over  the  State,  or  are  there  sections  in 
which  the  colored  labor  comprises  a  larger  percentage?— A.  The  percentage  is 
greater  in  sections.  I  have  here  a  plat  of  the  State  in  sections,  8ho¥m]^  the  sec- 
nons  in  which  colored  labor  predominates.  The  colored  labor  predommates  in 
sections  No.  1,  No  2,  and  No.  8.  There  is  very  little  colored  labor  (except  in  the 
minixig  districts)  in  No.  4  and  No.  5.    I  am  referring  now  to  agricultural  labor. 

Q.  Your  papers  explain  that  division  of  your  State  into  sections?— A.  They  do 
in  reference  to  farm  labor. 

Q.  Could  you  let  the  commission  have  that  map?— A.  Tee;  with  pleasure. 

<^.  Ton  may  state  briefly,  if  you  will,  how  that  subdivision  is  made,  and  what 
ob;)ect  you  had  in  making  it?— A.  This  is  a  division  I  made  since  I  became  com- 
missioner, because  of  the  character  of  the  soil  in  different  x>arts  of  the  State,  and 
also  to  separate  the  mountainous  part  from  the  agricultural  part.  We  have  8 
separate  divisions  of  the  agricultural  part.  In  division  No.  1,  95  per  cent  of  all 
the  dark  export  tobacco  is  sprown  and  handled;  in  No.  2,  perhaps  two-thirde  of  tte 
red  tobacco  is  grown  for  domestic  manufacture  and  abo  the  greater  x)ortion  of 
what  is  called  *'  regie"  tobacco. 

(The  map  referred  to  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.) 

Q.  Please  describe  export  tobacco. — ^A.  Export  tobacco,  m  the  sense  in  which 
I  use  the  term  now,  is  grown  in  division  No.  1.  It  is  the  long,  heavy  tobacco, 
strong  and  black,  raised  in  the  Clarksville,  Hopkinsville,  Paducah,  Owensboro, 
and  Henderson  districts.  It  is  marketed  mostly  loose  in  wagonload  lots ,  rehandled 
and  straightened,  and  rehung  in  very  large  factories.  It  is  brought  to  market  in 
seasonable  weather,  and,  that  especially  going  to  England,  is  stripped,  the  stem 
being  taken  from  the  leaf.  That  is  done  in  order  to  make  it  lighter.  It  pays  a 
duty  of  80  cents  per  pound  when  taken  from  t^e  Gk>vemment  warehouse  there. 

Q.  In  England?— A.  Yes,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  tobacco.  It  goes  into  a 
bonded  warehouse,  and  of  course  they  don't  want  to  pay  the  duty  or  tax  on  the 
stems. 

In  the  second  district  is  grown  largely  the  tobacco  used  in  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  what  is  known  as  the  **  regie  "  type.    It  is  shorter  and  redder. 

In  the  the  third  district  is  ^own  about  90  per  cent  or  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
white  Burley  tobacco.  That  is  the  variety  originated  just  across  the  river,  in 
Ohio.    Its  cultivation  has  spread  all  over  the  blue-grass  region. 

Q.  What  is  that  tobacco  used  for? — A.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  domes- 
tic filler  and  wrapper;  more  for  fillers  than  for  wrappers. 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  it  manufactured  into  plug  tobacco?— A.  That  is  what  I  speak 
of — ^filler  for  plug.  It  has  a  splendid  leaf,  is  light  in  color,  and  will  absorb  a  great 
deal  of  licorice,  moisture,  sugar,  and  other  things  which  are  cheaper  than  tobacco. 
I  do  not  chew  tobacco,  but  I  know  what  plug  is  made  of.  They  are  breaking  np 
the  blue-grass  pastures  to  raise  that  tobacco.    It  is  more  profitable  than  grazing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  they  grow  more  of  it  per  acre  than  of  the  other 
kind  of  tobacco?— A.  No  more  than  thev  can  in  the  rich  agricultural  districts  in 
district  No.  1,  but  more  than  they  do  of  that  for  domestic  manufacture  grown  in 
district  No.  2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  is  that  tobacco  cured?— A.  The  Burley  tobacco 
is  cured  in  bams  without  fire.  The  black  tobacco  is  cured  by  fire;  big  fibres 
under  it. 

Q.  Kiln-dried?— A.  They  make  kilns,  yes.  It  is  the  heat  they  want,  but  they 
do  not  want  smoke  on  it.    You  see,  the  purchasers  stick  their  noses  in  the  sam- 

Sles,  and  if  they  smell  smoke  on  it,  it  injures  the  tobacco.   The  presence  of  smoke 
oes  not,  however,  seem  to  affect  the  tobacco  shipped  to  the  English  and  Qerman 
markets. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  what  is  known  as  cig^r  tobacco  in  the  Second  district? — ^A.  If 
a  crop  of  that  kind  is  raised  it  is  by  accident — some  condition  in  the  curing  proc- 
ess, x)erhaps.  We  do  not  attempt  to  do  it,  I  believe,  at  all,  and  very  little  of  the 
tobacco  grown  in  our  State  is  used  for  cigar  making.  We  tried  it  and  found  it 
did  not  go  in  our  State.  We  have,  then,  districts  Nos.  4  and  6,  two  mountainous 
sections.  There,  of  course,  the  mineral  and  timber  interests  predominate,  but  all 
along  the  valleys  there  are  some  pretty  good  fields,  and  they  are  cultivated,  as 
sometimes  are  the  tops  of  the  ranges;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  a  very  good  agricul- 
tural district.  They  are  running  railroads  into  it  and  developing  the  mines  and 
the  timber  interests,  and  now  I  suppose  that,  taking  the  whole  country  over,  they 
do  not  raise  as  much  in  the  way  of  farm  products  as  would  feed  the  people  there 
since  they  have  got  so  many  miners  working  in  the  mines.    Their  money  product 
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8  mofltly  logs,  lumber,  and  minerals.  Some  common  cattle  are  driven  from  these 
llvisions  and  find  a  market  in  the  bine-grass  section. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mining  interests  in  your  State? — A.  C!onsiderable;  yes,  both 
n  the  western  section  and  in  the  eastern. 

Q.  Coal? — ^A.  Ck>al  mining,  and  some  iron  mining—principally  coal,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Any  petroleum?— A.  Yes;  there  is  some  very  profitable 
levelopment  in  petroleum  in  those  mountain  regions. 

Q.  In  what  section  is  that — ^the  western  part  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  State? — 
1.  I  might  say  in  the  southern  part.  And  there  is  one  field — about  the  best  field 
we  have— in  Wayne,  Cumberland,  and  Barren  counties,  along  the  Cumberland 
iliver.  There  is  iJso  a  laj'ge  field  developed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  next 
o  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  diversify  your  agricultural  industry  in  Ken- 
iucfey?— A.  We  do,  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  grow  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp, 
>arley,  rye,  oats,  blue  grass,  orchard  gi-ass.  timothy,  and  com,  and  around  our 
sities  we  have  quite  a  section  given  over  to  potato  growing.  We  revolutionized 
ihe  seed-potato  business  there.  About  20  years  ago,  when  I  was  agricultural 
Mlitor — a  young  agricultural  editor — I  heard  of  a  system  in  vo^e  near  our  city 
;hat  was  new  to  me,  and  no  one  else  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  it  never  had  been 
imtten  up.  I  got  into  a  bug||gy  and  went  out  to  investigate  it,  and  I  found  a 
»uple  of  Germans  there  growing  potatoes.  They  could  beat  everybody.  Their 
potatoes  were  superior  in  appearance;  they  were  10  days  or  2  weeks  earlier; 
Jiere  was  a  different  growth  or  vine,  and  yet  they  were  the  same  variety  that  was 
veil  known  then,  one  of  those  early  varieties,  the  "  Early  Rose."  I  investigated 
;heir  method  and  found  that  they  were  planting  the  immature  seed  instead  of  the 
nature  seed.  They  would  dig  up  part  of  their  i>otatoes— the  Early  Rose  would 
iX>en  with  us  in  July— and  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  a  while  and  then  put  them 
n  a  shady  place,  and  then  take  them  and  cut  them  up  and  plant  them  again  right 
n  midsummer,  say  the  1st  of  August.  By  the  time  the  frost  would  come  the 
nbers  would  be  about  one-third  gr^wn,  and  the  frost  would  kill  the  vines, 
rhey  would  then  take  them  up.  and  the  next  spring  they  would  cut  them  up  and 
>lant  them  again.  No  one  else  did  that.  These  Germans  would  always  be  in  the 
aarket  and  snip  north  1 0  days  earlier  than  any  other  growers.  I  could  not  account 
or  their  success  in  any  other  way  except  that  the  potato  is  not  a  seed.  The  seeds 
if  a  potato  are  grown  in  the  ball  on  top  of  the  plant.  The  potato  itself  is  not  the 
leed;  it  is  a  tuber,  an  enlarged  root  only.  The  only  theory  by  which  I  could  go 
then  there  had  been  no  scientific  investigation)  was  that  when  the  seed  formed 
he  root  itself  was  ready  to  go  into  decay,  and  therefore  if  you  kept  that  from  July 
m  to  the  next  spring  there  was  so  much  decadence  that  it  was  not  as  vigorous  as 
he  root  would  be  if  caken  up  and  planted  again  and  perpetuated  without  making 
he  seed.  That  was  the  only  theory  there  seemed  to  be  about  it,  and  I  advanced 
hat  theory  and  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  it;  but  I  predicted  then  that 
whilst  thousands  of  barrels  of  potatoes  were  8hipx)ed  in  from  western  New  York 
md  Michigan  to  our  section  the  discovery  would  revolutionize  the  business,  and 
hat  seed  potatoes  would  go  the  other  way.  This  prediction  I  lived  to  see  verified. 
Tor  a  great  many  years  they  have  grown  seed  potatoes  and  shipped  them  to  the 
jforth,  and  they  never  let  them  get  over  one-third  of  their  growth.  Now,  if  you 
>lant  a  whole  potato  of  this  second  growth  there  will  only  one  shoot  come  from 
t.  If  you  plant  a  matured  potato  where  the  vine  has  been  allowed  to  mature,  a 
much  of  plants  will  come  up.  The  vines  of  second  growth  will  come  up  as  thick 
iR  your  finger  in  rich  land,  and  will  produce  from  5  to  8  tubers  instead  of  8  to  a 
lozen ,  and  of  the  5  or  8  nearly  every  one  will  be  merchantable.  They  are  smoother, 
ounder,  and  some  10  days  earlier.  The  discovery  revolutionized  our  i>otato 
rrowing  there,  and  made  Jefferson  County  a  very  large  potato-growing  county, 
nie  seed  goes  North  thence  instead  of  coming  South.  All  around  our  cities  they 
rrow  a  good  many  potatoes.  They  all  used  this  second-crop  seed.  The  only 
ihange  they  have  made  in  the  method  is  that  now  they  take  the  potatoes  up  in 
rtdy  and  hold  them  in  cold  storage  until  the  next  year  to  plant  for  second  crop 
nstead  of  planting  the  tubers  of  tne  same  year. 

O.  To  what  extent  is  your  State  interested  in  raising  blooded  stock?— A.  Ken- 
ucky  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  stock.  For  many  years  we  held  the  rec- 
ord for  the  fastest  horses,  the  best  whisky,  and  the  most  tobacco. 

Q.  Do  you  include  cattle?— A.  Cattle.  We  had  the  largest  herds  of  cattle,  but 
D  later  years  we  have  been  outdistanced  by  the  West.  We  are,  however,  keep- 
ng  up  our  interests  and  still  have  some  of  the  finest  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Here- 
ords.  Polled- Angus,  and  Holsteins.  Kentucky  is  the  headquarters  for  a  breed  of 
lorses  that  we  are  e8tablishin^--an  American  breed.  General  Castleman  and 
nany  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  breeders  have  been  interested  in  it  for  the 
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last  10  yearA— the  American  saddle  horse.  We  have  got  it  to  the  front,  and  we 
are  largely  sustained  by  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  nearhr  all  the  States  have  taken 
them  and  have  herds  of  them.  It  is  a  resorrection  of  the  old  blne-graas  saddle 
horse  that  was  famous  in  the  40'8  and  50  s.  You  cotild  get  on  his  back  and  go 
with  perfect  ease  anywhere.  During  the  trotting  fever  ttus  horse  almost  diBap- 
peared  from  sight.  We  picked  up  the  remnants  of  the  breed  and  brooKfat  them 
together.  We  have  now  nearly  4,000  of  them  registered  and  are  breemng  now 
along  certain  lines  to  perpetuate  that  old  Denmaric  strain  in  others. 

Q.  Is  that  interest  connned  to  an^  particular  section  of  your  State? — A.  No;  it 
is  all  over  it,  except  in  the  mountamous  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  describe  that  horse.— A.  I  wish  I  had  some  pho- 
tographs of  him.  One  passed  through  here  yesterday  that  it  would  have  aone 
you  good  to  see.  He  came  on  the  same  train  I  did,  by  express.  General  Castle- 
man  shipx)ed  him  to  New  York  to  be  sold  there;  and  there  were  several  otheis; 
a  carload  of  them  went  through.  Thev  are  very  stylish;  they  range  up  to  15^  or 
16  ''hands  *'  in  height;  they  have  long  slender  necks;  are  usually  of  bay  or  brtrwn 
or  other  deep  rich  color:  the  tail  sets  high;  their  limbs  are  clean;  the^  have  dop- 
ing shoulders  and  short  backs,  and  are  well  ribbed.  They  are  active,  bat  not 
what  you  would  call  fast  horses.  They  can  rack  along  at  a  9-minute  gait — a  good 
one;  but  they  have  a  slower  pace,  the  running  walk,  which  we  think  is  the  oest 
gait. 

Q.  Are  they  light  steppers?— A.  Light  steppers;  yes.  They  are  nimble  footed;  do 
not  move  you  in  the  saddle.  I  see  a  man  go  thirough  town  often  on  one  of  those 
horses  at  what  we  call  the  running  walk,  similar  to  the  fox  trot.  He  will  gp  at  a 
gait  of  6  miles  an  hour,  which  can  be  increased  to  7  or  8,  and  the  man  sitting  in 
the  saddle  will  go  upon  a  perfect  line.  The  horse's  back  does  not  bring  him  up 
and  down  at  all;  he  moves  horizontally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  what  \a  called  racking?— A.  No;  the  gait  is 
not  a  rack.  A  rack  is  pretty  much  the  same  easy  gait  to  the  rider,  but  it  is  a  lit- 
tle harder  on  the  horse.  We  call  a  horse  of  that  land  a  single-footer.  It  is  not 
such  a  good  gait  for  a  long  distance,  but  it  is  nice  to  see.  They  do  not  Hke  a  rac^ 
in  the  East,  because  they  want  a  jolter  there;  they  want  a  horse  that  trots.  Our 
horse  also  has  a  good  square  trot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  these  horses  trained  for  galloping? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
there  are  5  gaits— the  rack,  the  running  walk  or  fox  trot,  the  slow  x)ace,  the  cao- 
ter,  and  the  square  trot.  The  slow  pace  is  not  much  used;  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
gait  on  a  good  level  road,  but  it  is  not  much  encouraged.  We  want  the  running 
walk,  and  the  square  trot,  and  the  canter. 

Q.  Are  they  so  well  trained  there  that  by  signal  they  will  change  from  one  gait 
to  another? — A.  Yes;  the  American  saddle  horse  is  quite  intelligent,  and  they  soon 
pick  up  those  signs;  and  you  can  snap  your  finger  or,  according  to  the  way  3n)n 
train  them,  press  on  the  neck,  and  they  will  chanjB^  the  gait. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Morgan  or  a  Hambletonian  strain  in  them? — A.  There  is  a  Morgao 
strain  introduced  from  2  or  3  sources;  one  through  Blood's  Blackhawk — ^that  is 
from  the  old  Green  Mountain  Blackhawk.  We  got  that  strain  through  Cabell's 
Lexington,  which  is  a  pure  Morgan  horse,  with  Blackhawk  strain.  But  the  real 
foundation  of  the  American  saddle  horse  is  the  thoroughbred  by  selection. 

Q.  That  is  English?— A.  That  is  the  English  race  horse;  yes.  The  foundation 
in  that  line  is  the  old  horse  Denmark,  which  was  a  4-mile  race  horse.  He  had 
size,  substance,  and  quality;  all  those  thin^  necessary.  His  pro^env  seems  largely 
to  have  come  througn  one  of  the  sons,  Game's  Denmark — ^that  is.  the  saddle  qual- 
ities—and it  is  worth  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  our  State.  Now,  this 
strain  of  horses  is  being  taken  in  the  Eastern  States  more  than  they  ever  were. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  one  used  there  at  all,  but  we  made  an  exhibition 
of  them  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  from  that  time  they  have  been  in  demand  all 
over  the  country.  Some  of  them  have  been  exported.  Missouri  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  development  of  this  horse,  and  Illinois  stands  scarcely  second. 
Probably  the  greatest  show  horse  in  existence  for  style  and  beauty  is  one  of  these 
American  saddle'  horses,  known  as  Chester  Dare.  He  seems  to  put  his  head  right 
up  in  the  clouds.    Among  them  are  also  many  other  great  show  horses. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  admixture  with  the  Morgan  and  Blackhawk  strain 
has  been  a  great  improvement  over  the  original  thoroughbred? — A.  Yes.  I  think 
its  tendency  is  to  give  more  substance  and  lasting  quality.  The  mixture  has  proved 
very  wise  and  profitable. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Kennedy.)  Doyougetfancypricesforthesehorses?— A.  Yes.  They 
sell  for— I  am  speaking  of  good  specimens— from  |5(X)  to  |3,000.  It  requires  so 
much  less  to  develop  and  train  one  than  it  does  a  trotting  horse.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  want  to  discourage  the  trotting  horse.    Our  State  is  largely  devoted  to  pro- 
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«t  specimenaare  usually  bought  by  professional  trainers  and  given  their  school- 

g  at  the  edge  of  some  town  where  he  has  a  stable  and  good  roads.    They  are 

lown  first  at  the  county  fairs. 

O.  Do  not  the  young  farmers  get  on  to  these  methods  somewhat  and  give  some 

*emninarv  training  to  their  colts? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  do;  yes.    I  got  a 

>uple  of  them  myself  several  years  ago,  and  I  got  on  to  them  and  trained  them 

•  the  gaits  and  sold  them  at  very  good  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  sav  these  make  good  driving  horses? — ^A.  They 

ake  excellent  family  horses,  and  also  are  excellent  for  pleasure  driving.    Per- 

ips  they  w^ould  not  stretch  out  on  the  drive  in  New  York  and  keep  up  with  the 

^rses  the  rich  men  drive  there  now  in  their  races  with  one  another. 

Q.  Does  the  use  of  them  in  harness  deteriorate  their  value  as  saddle  horses  at 

Ir— A.  To  some  extent;  yes.    They  are  not  quite  so  smooth  after  they  are  used 

inch  in  harness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  raise  coach  horses? — A.  We  raise  more 

otting  horses.    There  have  been  some  few  coach  stallions  introduced  of  late. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  does  the  strain  of  horses  x>roduced  in  Kentucky 

>mx)are  with  the  horses  of  the  Bellemeade  farm  at  Nashville?— A.  Bellemeade  is 

thoroughbred  breeding  establishment.    Our  horses,  I  think,  compare  with  any 

1  the  world.    We  have  always  kept  up  with  the  very  best  in  that  line,  and  we 

ave  now  Mr.  Whitney's  celebratea  horse.  Hamburger,  there  on  one  of  the  Ken- 

ickv  farms.    The  blue  grass  tends  to  the  best  development,  I  think,  of  the 

&ce  horse.     The  water,  the  soil,  and  the  grass  all  seem  adapted  to  the  race  horse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  many  stock  farms  devoted  to  the  raising 
f  horses? — A.  Yes;  a  good  many,  i  could  not  tell  you  how  many;  I  could  not 
ven  guess  the  number,  but  it  is  in  the  hundreds,  and  the  industry  is  more  or  less 
arried  on  on  nearlv  all  of  the  farms  throufi:h  the  better  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  By  the  small  farmers? — A.  Yes;  they  have  the  mares  and  they  breed  to  ^ood 
lorses  and  they  develop  the  colt;  and  one  occasionally  will  strike  it,  like  a  miner, 
nd  make  his  mark  on  1  or  2  horses;  but  most  of  them.  I  think,  lose  money  bv  it 
irhere  they  do  not  go  into  the  business  regularly.  They  lose  their  heads.  They 
W  too  much  and  tne  returns  are  not  what  they  exx)ect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  earnings  of  capital 
mployed  in  agriculture  comi)ared — say,  with  50  years  ago?— A.  Of  course,  you 
mderstand  that  in  the  aggregate  we  produce  products  of  more  value  than  we  did 
because  we  have  a  larger  aggregate  capital  employed;  but,  acre  for  acre,  I  do  not 
mow  whether  we  produce  more  wealth  to  the  owner  now  than  we  did.    I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Is  capital  employed  in  agriculture  as  profitable  as  employed  in  other  lines  of 
)usines8? — A.  Our  people  think  not.    I  am  inclined  to  their  way  of  thinking. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be?— A.  I  haraly  know  how  to 
account  for  it.  I  think  I  might  raise  a  controversy  by  stating  it,  but  my  opinion 
s  that  agriculture  has  not  had  some  of  the  advantages  of  legislation  that  manu- 
•acturing  and  some  other  lines  of  business  have  had. 

Q.  In  what  particular?— A.  Well,  in  tariff  legislation,  for  instance.  I  am 
nclined  to  believe — I  am  not  an  extremest  on  that  i)oint — ^but  I  am  inclined  to 
relieve  that  the  tendency  of  protection  has  been  not  toward  the  agricultural 


Q.  Does  that  result  from  the  fact  that  aericultural  products  are  exports  and 
uhat  therefore  the  price  is  fixed  abroad,  or  does  it  result  from  any  internal  condi- 
tions?— A.  I  am  not  by  any  means  an  extremest.  While  1  have  been  an  agricul- 
tnrist  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  reasonable  encouragement  being  given  to 
>ther  lines  of  business,  believing  to  some  extent  in  the  principle  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories  help  the  farmers  around  them  and  vrithin  reach  of  them.  I 
*ni  inclined  to  think  with  my  people  that  Congress  has  gone  a  little  too  far  in 
Daoet  instances,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  or  not.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
Bay.  But  this  legislation  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  agriculture,  according  to 
^y  way  of  thinkmg. 


Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  The  whole  line  of  tariff  duties. 
Q.  Do<  -  ■  ... 


^-  Does  or  does  not  the  tariff  duty  help  to  increase  the  home  market? — A.  I 
have  just  stated  that  I  believe  it  does  to  some  extent.  Now,  whether  that  com- 
pensates for  the  other  effects  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  have  not  worked 
out  that  problem.  I  am  very  liberal  on  that  point  and  if  you  can  show  it  does, 
^liy,  then,  I  am  heartily  with  you. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  yon  point  ont  or  snggest  any  article  in  whicli  addi- 
tional benefits  or  in  wluch  benefits  might  come  to  agricaltnre  by  the  inan^g^nra- 
tion  of  additional  tariff  duties?    I  understood  you  a  few  moments  ago  to  say  that 
in  your  opinion  other  lines  of  industry  had  received  more  encouragement  than 
had  agriculture  in  the  way  of  these  duties,  and  hence  my  question.  Can  yon  poizit 
out  or  suggest  anything  in  which  additional  benefits  or  in  which  benefits  might 
come  to  agriculture  bv  the  inauguration  of  additional  duties? — A.  From  my  own 
State  I  win  take  a  single  example.    We  are  largely  producers  of  tobacco.     My  State 
produces  more  than  half  of  tne  tobacco  produced  in  America  for  export  and  for 
domestic  consumption.    Now,  in  the  internal  revenue  the  tax  is  placed  heavily  on 
tobacco.    It  is  a  luxury  and  that  is  considered  all  right,  but  it  bears  heavily  upon 
our  people  because,  to  the  extent  that  tobacco  is  taxed  before  being  mannnic- 
turea,  the  tax  bears  down  upon  the  raw  leaf.    Now,  we  believe  it  is  right  to  raise 
a  good  portion  of  the  revenue  from  the  tax  on  tobacco,  but  we  have  always  asked 
that  it  oe  put  down  as  low  as  possible,  knowing  that  the  lower  you  put  it  the 
better  price  the  farmer  will  get  for  his  tobacco.    That  is  one  way.    Anotiher  is 
that  the  export  tobaccos  are  very  lar^ly  "regie"  tobaccos.    You  understand 
that  the  foreign  (Jovemments— the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  I  believe  the  French — 
api>oint  an  agent  or  sell  the  privilege  to  one  syndicate  (or  one  party,  trust,  or 
something)  to  suppler  all  their  tobaccos  that  are  gotten  from  America.    Well, 
they  agree  to  furnish  it  at  a  certain  price.    They  know  what  our  range  of  tobacco 
is.    They  buy  no  other  grades.    Our  people  are  absolutely  at  the  mercv  of  these 
people  as  to  the  selling  of  that  class  of  tobacco.    Thev  may  put  it  in  the  export 
warehouses  ready  and  the  buyer  may  want  it,  but  ne  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
market  and  there  is  nobody  else  to  sell  it  to.    You  can  not  ship  it  to  those  coun- 
tries—you can  not  ship  it  and  put  it  in  a  bonded  warehouse  there  and  sell  to  a 
manufacturer.    It  has  got  to  go  through  this  one  hand.  .  We  endeavored  to  get 
relief  through  a  bill  introduce  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Clardy,  of  our  State,  who  was  in 
Congress  three  years  ago,  but  he  only  ^ot  it  through  the  lower  House.    Our  object 
was  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  ^et  those  countries  to  relieve  ns  so 
that  we  would  have  the  sales  of  that  product  m  the  open  market.    The  question 
now  is  just  simply,  **  What  will  you  give  us  for  it?"  not  "  We  want  this  for  it," 
at  all.    They  absolutely  control  the  price,  and  there  is  no  other  bidder  for  that 
tobacco.    They  do  not  allow  us  tree  access  to  the  markets  of  the  Old  World,  or, 
I  should  say,  all  those  countries,  and  we  think  that  legislation  along  that  line 
of  investigation  might  result  in  something  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  our  section 
of  the  countxy;  that  would  benefit  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  the  soatii- 
em  part  of  Illinois,  and  Missouri  as  well.    They  all  grow  that  class  of  tobacco 
largely. 

Our  farmers  also  complain  of  the  competition  with  f oreign-groWn  hemp.  My 
information  is  that  manila,  sisal,  and  jute  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  We  g:row 
hemp  in  the  blue-grass  country.  We  used  to  grow  21,000,000  pounds  of  hemp  a 
year.  Our  product  now  is  about  4,000,000  pounds.  I  do  not  tnink  that  all  that 
railing  off  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  compete  with  foreign  hemp,  because 
Burley  tobacco  took  up  a  good  deal  of  the  hemp  land,  as  it  grows  on  the  same 
soil.  But  our  farmers  complain  that  they  can  not  compete  with  the  Sisal  hemp 
and  the  Manila  hemp  or  jute  and  jute  butts,  that  are  introduced  free  of  duty. 
They  can  produce  as  much,  but  they  can  not  sell  as  much  at  a  profitable  figiire. 
Hence  they  supply  what  is  absolutely  needed,  about  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  pounds. 
The  reduction  from  21 ,000,000  pounds  has  not  increased  the  price,  but  it  has  prob- 
ably kept  the  price  from  falling  fiat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.  )  What  was  the  Kentucky-grown  hemp  used  for  mostiy? — 
A.  There  was  not  as  much  of  it  used  at  home  as  there  should  nave  been,  perhape, 
but  it  went  to  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  and  was  used  for  cordage  there  and  for 
domestic  twine.  I  think  the  demand  was  diminished  by  the  invention  of  iron 
ties  for  cotton.  The  tow  of  a  great  deal  of  hemp  was  once  used  for  making  cheap 
twine  and  rope  for  binding  wheat,  for  baling  cotton,  and  also  for  the  outside 
balingof  the  cotton,  but  it  is  not  used  for  these  purposes  now. 

Q.  Has  there  been  some  substitution  of  other  materials  for  these  uses?— A.  There 
has  been  a  substitution  of  the  Sisal  and  Manila  hemp,  especiidly  for  the  twine  bind- 
ers, that  has  affected  it  undoubtedly,  and  jute  is  used  for  twine,  jute  butts  for  bag- 
ging— all  admitted  free.  The  Kentucky  hemp  was  used  at  first  for  making  the 
twine  for  binding  wheat,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  Sisal,  out  of  which  a 
cheaper  twine  is  made,  and  to  this  I  think  is  partly  due  the  diminishing  hemp 
acreage  in  Kentucky,  affecting  injuriously  not  only  the  farmer  who  owns  the  land, 
but  the  colored  man  who  is  the  main  stay  in  its  production  and  handling.  If 
the  price  is  satisfactory  the  labor  is  well  rewarded. 


Q  Are  you  aware  that  the  wire  grass  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which 
until  withm  a  very  few  years  was  a  waste  product  entirely,  is  now  used  for  bind- 
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ing  t^mne  to  a  considerable  extent,  making  a  cheaper  twine  than  can  be  produced 
here  in  imported  material,  however  cheap? — A.  I  nave  heard  so,  but  I  have  never 
had  any  information  on  that  snbiect.  I  sav  all  these  things  affect  the  product  of 
bemp  to  some  extent,  but  I  still  think  tne  cluef  cause  of  the  declme  in  this 
indnstry  is  due  to  unjust  discrimination  against  it  in  the  tariff  schedule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habrzs.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  your  State  tax 
laws  for  raising  the  revenue  for  your  State  and  for  local  purposes?    Have  you  any 
BUgRBstions  to  make  in  regard  to  amendments  or  changes  for  the  farmers? — ^A.  I 
think  the  laiTv  is  sufficient,  but  the  administration  of  it  fails,  or  has  heretofore,  to 
bear  equally  npon  farming  lands  and  other  property.    The  farmer's  land  lies 
before  tbe  assessor.    He  Imows  how  many  acres,  and  he  knows  what  neigh- 
borhood it  is  in,  and  what  it  is  worth,  and  his  land  is  very  apt  to  ''catch  it" 
for  about  all  there  is  in  it;  that  is,  it  will  be  assessed,  all  of  it,  up  to  its  full  value 
for  taxation.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  other  property,  corporate  property 
and  bank  capital,  things  of  that  kind,  invisible  property,  that  has  e8cax>ed;  but 
investiKations  are  largely  bringing  that  out  now,  and  the  evil  may  be  corrected. 
It  mayl^e  that  in  time  the  law  will  work  equally,  and  there  will  be  no  complaint 
about  it.     The  answers  I  get  on  that  point  are  tnat  agricultural  lands  are  baring 
more  than  their  just  proportion  of  taxation. 

Q.  How  is  your  property  valued  for  taxation? — A.  Our  rule  is  to  value  it  for 
what  it  would  bring  at  a  fair  voluntary  sale. 

Q.  Who  does  that? — ^A.  The  assessor,  and  he  is  looked  after  by  the  board  of 
supervisorB  for  each  county,  and  then  there  is  an  equalization  board  of  the  State 
that  looks  after  each  county.  Until  recentiy  our  railroads  have  largely  escaped 
taxation,  but  we  are  now  getting  them  in  the  hands  of  our  railroad  commission, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  complaint  on  that  score. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  i>art  of  the  farmers  of  your  State  to  move 
into  other  States  to  better  their  conditions?— A.  Yes;  for  10  or  15  years  that  tend- 
ency has  existed  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  mostiy  moving  West  to  cheaper 
lands. 

Q.  Is  there  any  decline  in  the  money  value  of  your  farm  land  per  acre? — ^A.  My 
information  is  that  there  is,  that  agricultural  lands  are  not  as  valuable— that  is 
to  say,  not  as  salable— as  they  were  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  I  take  it  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  improved  purchasing 
power  of  the  money.  If  you  go  back  25  years  I  think  you  will  find  that  under 
the  gold  standard  the  number  of  dollars  that  the  land  would  bring  is  less.  Of 
couTse,  the  dollars  will  buy  as  much  of  any  other  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  is  the  price  of  good  farm  lands  in  your  sec- 
tion, the  average  price  per  acre? — A.  Our  State  varies  so  in  the  character  of  its 
BoilB  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question  without  confining 
myself  to  some  locality.  In  the  blue-grass  section  (where  the  value  of  the  farm 
I  is  considered  rather  than  the  value  given  to  it  by  its  beauty  or  location) ,  I  would 
say  from  $80  to  $60  an  acre;  approa^ng  the  towns,  where  you  get  the  advantage 
of  better  schools  and  near  markets,  from  $40  to  $80  an  acre.  Fancy  places  will 
sell  from  those  prices  up  to  $150,  according  to  improvements.    In  the  western 

V  part  of  our  State  there  are  a  few  sections  where  the  values  will  nearly  equal  those 
J       of  the  blue-grass  section,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  agricultural  lands 

can  be  had  at  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre  with  moderate  improvements.    In  the  moun- 

;  tain  section  the  amount  of  timber  and  the  prospects  oi  minerals  on  the  land  will 

[,;  contribute  lareely  to  the  selling  value  of  the  land;  and  no  one  could  estimate, 

^  until  he  should  Imow  by  the  geological  formation  and  character,  what  it  would 

'  bring. 

,i  Q-  (Bj  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Is  there  any  decline  in  the  productive  condition  of 

'^.  your  soil? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  great  decline,  taking  the  whole 

■^  State. 

Q.  Do  you  maintain  a  rotation  of  crops? — ^A.  I  mean  by  rotation  that  we  can 

'^  keep  up  and  have  kept  up  the  fertility  to  about  what  it  was  30  years  back.    We 

K  increased  our  wheat  yield  by  the  use  of  some  stimulants,  phosphate,  etc.,  and 

'  that,  of  course,  gives  a  chance  then  to  improve  it  by  some  leguminous  crop.    We 

*  are  using  stock  pease  for  clover,  and  lately  the  DepaHment  of  Agriculture  has 

*';  jitroduced  a  legrume  known  as  the  Soy  Dean  or  Soja  bean  that  our  people  are 

%\  beginning  to  like  very  much  as  a  forage  plant  and  as  a  renovator  of  the  soil.    It 

V  grows  vigorously  on  poor  land,  and  our  experiments  with  it  have  been  very  satis- 
jj^  factory.    It  was  introduced  from  Asia  by  the  Department  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organization  among  your  amculturists? — A.  We  have  num- 


^ 


1^'. 


'^i  bers  of  organizations  among  the  live-stock  brewers,  and  recently  I  have  endeav- 

J.  ored  to  get  farmers  to  organize  county  clubs.    In  fact,  I  have  indicated  to  them 

r  that  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  dexMurtment  over  which  I  preside  if  they 

^  will  do  this,  and  I  find  that  I  do  better  if  I  go  to  a  county  where  there  is  an  organi- 


r. 
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cation.  I  have  almost  deteroiined  not  to  so  among  them  nntQ  they  are  organised 
to  hold  inatitntes,  because  if  I  am  backed  by  an  organisation  of  that  kiim,  I  ge< 
an  audience  all  the  time.  Heretofore  we  have  endeavored  to  hold  institates  17 
appointment  of  dates.  Before  my  term  they  would  appoint  a  series  of  meetiiigs. 
g^viuK  about  2  days  to  a  place,  and  when  they  went  to  the  designated  place  tb^ 
would  find  no  one  there,  or  mav  be  3  or  8  people,  or  3  or  4,  or  a  dozen;  but  sinet 
then  at  all  the  institutes  I  have  held  I  have  naa  a  fine  attendance,  because  I  liaTe 
had  the  local  bacldng  of  a  club  to  work  up  interest.  My  plan,  if  I  go  to  hold  an 
institution,  is  to  let  the  local  club  make  the  local  arrangements,  appoint  a  time 
that  suits  them,  and  make  a  local  programme.  We  have  an  agricultural  college  ia 
the  State,  and  an  experiment  station  contributed  to  by  the  (Government  here— and 
the  professors  go  with  me,  my  department  paying  expenses.  At  the  institutes  I 
sit  at  the  table  with  the  presiding  officer.  I  am  pretty  good  at  condensing,  and  I 
ti^edown  what  they  say,  catching  all  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  any  of  the 
subjects  they  bring  up;  then  I  write  them  all  up  and  publish  them  in  a  supple- 
ment to  an  agricultural  paper  that  I  used  to  be  connected  with — ^I  have  no  interest 
in  it  now — and  thus  let  the  information  out  to  the  public  generally.  The  PuUic 
Printer  does  the  printing  of  the  supplement.  I  sena  it  out  under  an  arrangement 
with  this  paper .  and  it  goes  to  the  paper *s  Kentucky  circulation.  Then  I  bay  about 
2,000  extra  copies  of  that  paper,  and  we  have  lists  of  names  of  persons,  wlio  are 
not  subscribers,  and  in  the  poorer  sections  where  they  do  not  take  so  many  papers, 
and  send  to  all  these  people  a  free  copy  with  this  supplement  in  it.  I  fina  the 
plan  works  well,  and  lam  stirring  up  a  good  deal  of  mterest.  I  usually  let  the 
local  managers  make  the  local  programme,  because  they  know  what  thev  -want  to 
talk  about.  I  have  these  professors  to  answer  them,  and  also  I  assign  them  sub- 
jects of  their  own;  then  I  get  all  that  is  said  published,  and  I  have  it  back  to  the 
farmers  in  10  days  or  2  weeks.  I  believe  tnat  is  the  most  successful  w^y  of 
arousing  a  feeling  and  getting  the  farmers  to  read  and  study  these  subjects. 

Q.  Is  the  interest  in  your  institute  work  growing? — A.  It  is  growing;  yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  ^our  experiment  station.  Please  state,  if  you  will,  the  advan- 
tage the  fanner  derives  from  the  experiment  station. — ^A.  The  experiment  statioik 
is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Scovell,  a  very  competent  man,  and  he,  by 
going  out  to  these  institutes  and  mixing  with  the  farmers,  finds  out  where  the 
leaks  are  and  where  they  want  to  improve,  and  also  keeps  in  touch  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  here,  getting  the  newer  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants  that  are 
introduced  and  things  of  value  Hike  these  beans,  for  instance).  He  tests  tiiese 
things  and  tests  all  kmds  of  fertilizers  also,  has  his  alternate  rows  without  ferti- 
lizer and  with  it,  and  he  gives  his  opinions  and  the  results  of  his  experiments  in 
bulletin  form.  These  are  sent  free  to  the  farmers,  and  then  they  fina  out  'what  is 
the  matter  sometimes.  We  have  also  a  professor  of  entomology  and  agrostology 
and  geology  there,  and  they  eo  along  and  find  out  what  the  people  want,  and  I 
get  the  information  back  to  them  in  the  wa^  above  described.-  By  experimoiting 
f^ofessor  Scovell  shows  them  what  is  lacking  in  the  soil.  Sometimes  he  ^ows 
where  there  has  been  a  failure  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  He  finds  some  man  who 
has  been  following  the  wrong  course  and  another  who  has  secured  no  results. 
He  teUs  them  what  the  trouble  is  and  how  to  remedy  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  the  Soy  bean;  is  it  used  as  a  food,  and  is 
it  nourishing?— A.  It  is  not  used  as  human  food.  Some  people  have  eaten  it,  but 
it  has  a  ranker  taste  than  most  people  like;  but  it  is  very  fine  for  stock.  We  eavf 
it  after  the  last  plowing  of  com  and  we  turn  the  hogs  in  after  the  plant  grows  up, 
and  they  eat  it  all  up;  they  like  it  very  much.  We  cut  it  for  hay  and  it  makes  a 
good  hay  for  cattle.    We  think  the  ri^ht  variety  is  fine  hay  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Q.  You  do  not  plow  it  down  to  ennch  the  soil?— A.  We  do  that  also— turn  it 
under.  It  is  a  great  nitrogen  gatherer.  It  opens  up  the  soil,  loosens  it  up,  and 
they  say  it  is  equal  to  clover.  Of  course,  we  know  that  red  clover  has  no  supe- 
rior, but  it  will  not  grow  in  our  countrv  any  more.  An  insect  or  something  has 
gotten  in  that  kills  it.  You  get  a  good  stand  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  fall  yon 
ave  no  clover.  Someone  claims  it  is  a  little  maggot  tnat  gets  into  the  root  and 
kills  the  plant.  They  expect  the  clover  to  be  gpod  the  next  year,  and  when  next 
year  comes  they  will  have  none  there.  There  is  no  enemy  to  the  Soy  bean,  audit 
16  a  rank  ^ower.  In  fact,  some  of  the  varieties  grow  so  rank  that  nothing  can 
be  done  with  them.  They  can  not  cut  them,  and  they  can  not  turn  them  under- 
there  is  too  much  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  agricultural  college  well  supported  by  the 
farmers?— A.  It  is  getting  to  be  very  well  indeed;  yes.  The  number  of  students 
now  is  about  860,  of  which  7  take  the  agricultural  course  alone. 

Q.  Do  the  graduates  of  your  agricultural  college  return  to  the  farms?- A.  A 
good  many  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  quite  a  numoer  of  them  going  to  other  pur- 
suits after  they  got  back,  but  I  know  quite  a  number  of  young  students  there  who 
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are  on  the  farms  now  and  have  made  very  intelligent  farmers.  They  are  the 
entering  wedge  for  better  farming,  I  think,  in  our  State.  I  am  a  great  advocate 
of  training  farmers  in  the  direction  of  farming. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  redaction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  in  yonr  State  by 
rauroad  or  otherwise  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  Since  1895  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  freight  rates  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Perhaps  a  general  average 
increase  of  12i  per  cent  would  be  a  correct  statement.  In  passenger  rates  there 
lias  been  no  change.  Complaints  of  discrimination  are  numerous,  and  very  few 
points  are  without  complaint  of  high  rates.  The  railroads  justify  the  increase 
by  a  claim  that  commoditieR  are  worth  more  monev  in  the  markets  and  should 
for  this  reason  bear  a  greater  carrying  charge.  This  statement  is  based  upon 
information  given  me  by  our  State  railroad  commission. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  public  roads  in  your  State? — A.  In  our  Blue- 
grass  section  we  have  excellent  roads  made  of  broken  limestone  rock.  They  are 
very  fine.  That  is  an  up  and  down  country,  hilly,  or  nicely  rolling,  but  the  roads 
are  good. 

Q.  Are  they  toll  roads? — ^A.  They  were  toll  roads,  but  nearly  all  are  free  now. 
In  the  lower  -part  of  the  State,  where  they  have  not  the  material  to  make  pikes, 
the  roads  are  bad.  They  are  iust  ordinary  dirt  roads.  There  is  some  little 
improvement  that  has  begun  there,  and  we  look  for  better  roads  and  better 
bridges.  I  give  attention  to  the  roads  in  all  my  institute  work.  The  discussion 
on  the  subject  is  a  reminder — not  that  I  expect  to  do  much  good  myself.  Locally 
it  wakes  them  up  and  makes  them  think  about  the  question,  and  they  are  chang- 
ing the  system  of  keeping  up  the  roads. 

Q.  Have  you  any  legislation  to  suggest  on  the  subject  of  good  roads?— A.  My 
opinion  is  that  roads  kept  up  by  taxation  and  road  sui)ervisors  are  better  than 
those  maintained  by  the  "  call  out  the  hands"  system,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  road  commission? — A.  Some  counties  have  commissioners,  but 
there  is  not  a  State  commission. 

Q.  In  those  counties  where  they  have  a  commission  is  there  improvement? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  are  makmg  better  roads,  for  the  reason  that  the  commissioner  studies 
the  subject  and  he  does  not  just  go  and  scratch  around  to  comply  with  the  law, 

*  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  works  to  improve  one  bad  place  permanently  for  1  year 
and  the  next  year  he  will  go  to  another  one;  but  under  the  old  system  the  resi- 
dents would  be  called  out  at  a  time  when  the  bad  holes  were  x)assable.  Then  they 
would  scratch  around  a  little  and  they  would  never  come  back  again.  The  whole 
system,  I  think,  was  bad. 

Q.  You  may  state  how  this  commission  raises  its  funds  to  improve  the  roads. — 

A.  The  funds  are  raised  by  a  county  tax,  but  I  believe  in  most  of  the  counties  the 

magisterial  district  in  which  the  tax  is  paid  controls  the  fund.    It  can  be  expended 

only  in  that  district.    They  have  different  laws  in  different  counties.    I  am  not 

i^  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Is  your  road  improvement  macadam? — A.  Only  in  the  limestone  section. 
(J.  Have  you  gravel  in  other  portions  of  the  State? — A.  Not  much.    In  some 
localities  it  exists.    There  are  deposits  of  the  finest  gravel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paducali. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  what  the  school  age  of  children  in  your  State 
is? — A.  That  is  a  subject  I  did  not  expect  to  be  asked  upon.  Our  school  trustees 
are  required  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  in  each  family  from  6  to  20  years 
of  age. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentfure  enrolled  in  schools? — A.  The  total  number  in  the 
State  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  children. 
Q.  Is  your  common-school  system  sufficient  for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
<  farmer? — A.  I  would  suggest  for  rural  sections  that  the  system  should  embrace 

something  that  bears  upon  agriculture,  give  the  children  a  love  for  the  occupation, 
make  children  believe  that  they  are  growing  up  to  be  farmers,  keep  them  from 
'^  leaving  the  farms,  and  make  them  realize  that  they  ought  to  understand  more 

about  that  subject  than  their  fathers  do  or  grandfatners  did. 
Q.  Is  your  school  system  discussed  in  your  farmers'  institutes? — ^A.  No;  we 
9  have  never  discussed  that  in  our  farmers'  institutes.    We  have  educational  insti- 

r  tutes.    The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  holds  institutes  in  the  counties 

I*  upon  educational  subjects,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  takes  up  the  ques- 

f  tion  of  agricultural  education. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  schoolhouses? — A.  Fairly  good;  they  are 
i  iniproving. 

#  Q.  Is  the  qualification  of  your  teachers  good? — A.  As  good,  I  think,  as  they  are 
in  other  States.    Wo  endeavor  to  have  them  good. 

^1              <jj.  Have  you  a  high-school  system  in  the  coimtry?— A.  I  think  not;  only  in  the 
f           cities  and  towns  and  larger  villages. 
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*  *  Crimes  of  all  sorts  increased  alarmingly,  and  went  nnpnnished.  Negro  jurors, 
who  sat  in  every  case  that  was  tried,  refused,  in  the  face  of  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing and  undisputed  evidence,  to  convict  negro  criminals  ^Oty  of  oiitra^eao5 
offenses.  The  city  authorities  and  police  of  some  places,  including  the  city  in 
which  I  live,  became  21  laughing-stock  to  law  breakers,  and  objects  of  cantemiit 
to  all  good  citizens.  Eastern  North  Carolina  became  a  negro  paradise,  and  immi- 
gration to  it  began  from  all  quarters.  Idle  and  drunken  negroes  infested  the 
streets  of  Wilmington  day  and  night,  and  grew  more  and  more  insolent  and 
aggressive.  Ladies  were  fre<inently  and  grossly  insulted,  and  citizens  assaulted 
and  robbed  in  broad  daylight  Burglaries  were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence  and 
no  arrest  followed.  A  negro  new8pai>er  was  established,  and  crowned  a  series  ci 
offensive  articles  by  an  attack  upon  the  virtue  of  white  women  in  ^eneraL 
Another  election  waspending  and  threats  of  a  demand  for  a  still  larger  share  of 
offices  were  made.  That  election  was  one  of  the  quietest  ever  held  in  the  State, 
and  the  negroes  ix)lled  about  90  per  cent  of  their  strength,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  their  former  white  allies  deserted  them  because  of  their  conduct,  ana  the  party 
was  beaten.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  the  white  people  asserted  their  sapremacy 
in  an  unmistakable  way,  and  they  intend  to  preserve  it  at  all  hazards  forever.  It 
was  not  the  work  of  ignorant  enemies  of  the  negroes,  but  the  long-delayed  and 
spontaneous  action  of  all  the  white  people,  united  for  the  common  purpose  of 
preserving  their  civilization.  Of  course  there  was  much  misrepresentation  of  flie 
facts."    ♦    ♦    • 

The  large  negro  population  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  is  ^uite  different 
from  this  nere  descril^.  The  mayor  of  Beaufort  sajrs  the  town  is  remarkable 
for  quiet  and  good  order.  For  20  years  past  not  a  single  individual  has  beOT 
killed  or  seriously  injured  in  any  disturbance  within  the  corporate  limits.  (See 
Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  p.  663.)  That  is  the  statement  of  the  mayor  of 
Beaufort,  and  Btaufort  is  perhaps  the  blackest  spot  in  the  whole  South;  that  is 
to  say,  the  neffro  population  predominate  more  there  than  anywhere  else.  There 
is  a  peculiar  historical  fact  connected  with  that  town  that  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion to  the  commission.  That  is  the  place  where  the  Federal  troops  first  set  the 
negroes  free.  It  was  done  on  those  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beaufort,  and 
they  are  now  there  the  predominant  race,  and  this  mayor  refers  to  them  as  a 
quiet  community.  A  most  ])eculiar  thing  is  this  Quatrefages  in  his  book  on  the 
human  race  asserts  the  fact  that  the  Amcan  lived  on  these  islands  lon^  before 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  He  is  high  authority,  and 
he  says  that  the  Yamasee  Indians  were  negroes,  what  were  known  afterwards  ss 
the  fiercest  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  South — the  well-known  Yamasee  Indians 
were  Africans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  were  much  darker  than  the  other 
Indians? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  And  the  hair  was  different,  too? — A.  So  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ethnologists  in  the  world.  Another  corroborative  proof  is  that  the 
Spaniards  found  that  1  negro  was  equal  to  10  Indians  for  work,  and  they  there- 
fore im^rted  these  Indian  negroes  and  carried  them  to  the  West  Indies  to  experi- 
ment wath. 

The  State  guarantees  $3  per  pupil  enrolled  in  case  the  school  taxes  do  not  pro- 
duce that  much,  and  allows  each  school  district  to  levy  a  maximum  tax  of  4  per 
cent  on  proi)erty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

The  school  law  requires  that  instruction  be  given  in  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools.  Little  has  oeen  done  in  this  direction.  In  our  school  district  a  school 
has  recently  been  opened  in  which  botany  and  nature  study  are  taught,  and  we 
are  going  to  try  and  develop  the  school  on  the  agricultural  line. 

Clemson  College  is  an  excellent  technical  school  with  professors  and  full  equip- 
ment of  laboratories  and  work  shops,  including  a  very  complete  textile  school. 
There  are  some  400  students  in  attendance,  and  several  hundred  applicants  have 
been  refused  for  lack  of  accommodations.  There  is  also  a  negro  school  at  Orange- 
burg, which  is  partly  supported  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  (Jovemment,  which 
is  said  to  be  doing  very  good  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  is  your  school  fund  raised?— A.  The  school 
fund  is  raised  by  a  State  tax  of  3  mills  on  property  and  by  a  $1  poll  tax,  the 
poll  tax  being  exjpended  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  raised.  The  other  tax— -the 
8-mill  tax — ^is  divided  in  the  county. 

Q.  Your  poll  tax  goes  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools? — A.  To  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  collected. 

Q.  Your  schools  are  divided  into  colored  and  white  schools,  are  they?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  schools  get  the  same  amount  per  capita  that  the  white 
schools  get? — A.  No;  I  can  not  give  the  exact  proportion  in  money,  but  ttie  plan 
is  this:  The  law  allows  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  to  distribute  the  funds 


Q.  How  long  are  your  schools  conducted  during  the  year? — A.  I  would  say  for 
4  to  5  months  tor  colored  and  for  5  to  6  months  for  white  children. 
Q.  Are  the  same  studies  required? — A.  Substantially  the  same. 
Q.  Are  the  teachers  colored  or  white  in  the  colored  schools? — A.  Uuxortunately 
the  teachers  of  the  colored  schools  are  colored.    Those  in  the  white  schools  are 
-white. 

Q.  "What  is  the  character  of  the  schoolhouses? — A.  The  schoolhouses  are  very 
poor.  We  have  a  srood  school  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  with  10  acres  of 
land,  a  2-story  building,  with  as  good  an  equipment  as  a  city  schoolhouse,  that 
the  -white  i)e6ple  have  built  within  the  last  2  or  3  years,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  schools  are  very  poor.  The  worst  feature  of  the  school  business  is  that  the 
superintendents  of  education  are  political  characters  generally,  without  any  cul- 
ture -whatever,  and  are  paid  only  $400  or  $500  a  year.  It  is  simply  absurb  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  man  is  fit  to  carry  on  education.  He  is  paid  $400  a  year  to  dis- 
burse $30,000  a  year,  and,  consequently,  it  is  wasted  andT  badly  administered  in 
every  -way. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  salary  that  your  school-teachers  get? — A.  The  colored 
people  get  $30  a  month  and  the  white  from  $40  to  $45,  the  fxm  price.  The  negroes 
are  -wilung  to  take  the  place  for  little  or  nothing. 

Q.  Are  the  teachers  e(jually  well  qualified? — A.  No;  not  at  all. 
Q.  Have  you  any  rec^mrements  for  qualifications  of  teachers? — A.  Yes;  we  have 
competitive  examinations.  Sometimes  they  come  before  the  board  of  trustees, 
but  there  is  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  ttie  county  trustees.  The  inefficiency 
of  the  county  superintendents  is  the  trouble  vrith  the  whole  thing.  Mr.  McMahon 
has  done  all  he  could  to  improve  that  thing,  and  there  have  been  some  very  good 
suggestions,  but  the  legislature  would  not  listen  to  them.  For  instance,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  are  restrained  by  the  idea  of  local  self-government.  They 
would  not  allow  a  good  superintendent  to  be  brought  from  one  county  to  serve  in 
another;  they  want  the  monej;,  the  miserable  little  $400  he  gets  for  the  county. 

Q.  Is  your  territory  divided  into  school  districts?— A.  Yes;  into  school  districts. 
I  have  been  anxious  to  be  a  school  trustee  myself,  and  that  is  the  only  office  I  ever 
announced  myself  as  a  candidate  for — a  district  trustee  of  the  school  where  Hive. 
I  went  down  and  told  my  friends  that  I  would  like  to  be  a  trustee,  but  the  voters 
elected  a  negro  instead  of  myself  for  the  place.  The  election  occurred  in  Repub- 
lican times. 

Q.  Please  describe  an  average  schoolhouse  in  the  countrv? — A.  A  white  school- 
house  would  be  usually  30  feet  by  20,  a  weather  boarded  building,  without  ceilings; 
with  2  chimneys,  with  homemaide  desks  and  seats  for  the  children,  the  whole 
costing  about  $200.  That  is  the  best  style  of  country  schoolhouse.  The  ne^o 
schoolhouses  are  about  one-third  that  size,  with  ordinary  benches  and  2  nre- 
places.    They  are  not  very  creditable  establishments. 

Q.  What  branches  are  taught  in  your  common  schools? — A.  For  3  hours  the 
State  requires  instruction  in  agriculture,  but  there  is  nothing  done  in  that  line. 
I  saw  a  negro  schoolmaster  vrith  a  book  on  hygiene  in  his  x>ocket,  something  of 
that  sort,  and  in  fact  I  think  that  in  the  rural  schools  the  money  is  about  as 
nearly  wasted  as  can  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  the  State  furnish  the  schoolbooks,  or  does  the  dis- 
trict furnish  them? — A.  In  the  regular  schools  the  State  does  not  furnish  them, 
but  it  determines  the  price  and  all  that,  and  the  same  books  are  to  be  used  for  a 
period  of  5  years.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  simply  this,  that  since  this  common- 
school  system  has  come  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  my  opinion,  from  as  many  facts  as 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  that  there  is  less  per  capita  spent  upon  education  in 
the  schools  than  was  spent  when  the  schools  were  supported  voluntarily  by  the 
people.  The  parents  think  that  the  State  has  to  do  everything,  and  that  they  are 
to  do  nothing;  that  they  are  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  instructed,  the  only  expense  put  upon  them  being  the  purchase  of  books.  Then 
they  complain  that  they  have  the  exi)ense  of  purchasing  the  books. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  the  way  you  account  for  the  indifference? — 
A.  The  mdifference  comes  from  the  lack  of  education  in  the  whole  country. 

Q.  Where  you  have  a  white  school  and  a  colored  school  in  the  same  district,  is 
each  sufficiently  well  attended  to  make  it  an  efficient  school? — A.  In  our  white 
flchool  in  my  district  we  have  about  35  or  40  pupils;  the  negro  schools,  I  think, 
have  200  enrolled.  Unfortunately  the  pay  is  distributed  according  to  the  enroll- 
ment, and  not  according  to  the  i  copulation,  and  in  thu  negro  ^ibtx^k  tlitiio  is  a  good 
deal  of  ehtating  Jibc  lut  tlit?  fiTu  i »]  li  i  h  iit .  Tlie  iitt.*mtlati€f'  1:^  not  mi  regiilar  as  tt  should 
be.  Tha  tesKiher  n»turaily  waiite  to  get  all  th^  pupils  ha  can,  and  have  them 
enrolled. 
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Q.  Do  yon  draw  the  State  fnnd  according  to  the  nmnber  enrolled? — A«  Tes. 

Q.  Is  it  drawn  equally  by  colored  and  white? — A.  No,  it  is  drawn  for  the  wteok 
district  and  distributed  b  v  trustees. 

Q.  Is  that  distribution  fairly  equitable? — A.  I  snpx)08e  it  is;  the  money  does  & 
most  good  in  the  white  schools.  The  wording  of  the  law  is  that  it  shall  be  du^ 
tributed  according  to  the  best  uses  that  can  to  made  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  latitude  given  the  district  trustees?— A.  A  district  is  an  area  of 
country  comprising  not  more  than  40  square  milee  nor  less  than  9  square  mflee. 
Formerly  there  were  106  square  nules  in  our  district  and  there  were  naif  a  dozen 
little  schools.  Everybody  wanted  a  schoolhouse  put  up,  and  a  great  manyaf 
them  did  put  up  schoolhouses  to  set  the  teachers  and  funds  distributed.  The 
schools  amounted  to  nothing,  the  pmn  being  to  teach  two  or  three  months  in  ooe 
place,  and  then  some  little  time  in  another. 

Q.  Have  you  subdistricts?— A.  No,  we  have  no  subdistricts;  the  law  says  a  dis- 
trict shall  not  be  less  than  0  square  miles  and  not  more  than  40. 

Q.  Does  that  give  sufficient  facility  for  all  to  attend  school? — A.  Yes.  I  think 
it  makes  the  longest  walk  in  our  district  about  3  miles.  We  prox)06e  to  get  trans- 
portation there  if  we  can. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  your  district  the  enrollment  of  the  colored  children  is  about 
800.  Howmanyof  those  attend  school.— A.  They  all  attend  at  times:  they  attend 
more  or  less;  a  day  in  a  week;  2  or  8  days  in  a  week.  They  pretend  to  keep 
account  of  the  attendance,  but  I  don*t  think  they  do. 

Q.  Have  you  a  compulsory  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  your  schoolhouses  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  that  number? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  all  seem  to  ^et  inside. 

Q.  Have  they  sufficient  room  when  they  get  inside?>-A.  I  supx)ose  not,  nol 
healthy  room,  not  breathing  space. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  school  furnishings  being  homemade.  Could  you  briefly 
describe  the  desks  and  seats?  How  they  are  constructed,  and  out  of  what 
material? — A.  They  are  constructed  out  of  pine  and  on  the  model  of  the  improved 
school  bench,  though  of  course  not  at  all  equal  to  it.  There  is  a  seat  and  a  desk 
in  front  of  it,  just  as  near  an  imitation  as  an  ordinary  country  carx>enter  with 
coarse  material  and  tools  can  make  of  a  good  school  seat. 

Q.  Each  pupil  has  a  seat  to  himself  or  herself? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is,  in  the  white 
schools.  I  think  in  the  negro  schools  they  only  have  a  series  of  benches  set 
around. 

Q.  Do  they  have  a  desk  to  write  on  in  the  colored  school?— A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question.    I  have  not  been  inside  a  colored  schoolhouse. 

Q.  The  benches  are  merely  long  benches  setting  side  by  side? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
so;  that  is  an  inheritance  of  the  old  school  days  oef ore  the  war.  That  is  all  we 
had  then,  and  then  a  table  to  write  on.  It  is  a  question  with  us  what  is  to  he 
done.  Education  for  the  people  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  not  been  worked  out 
yet  at  all.  The  school  that  I  am  trustee  of  has  an  independent  endowment  of 
some  $12,000,  and  we  have  a  very  good,  model  schoolhouse.  I  have  not  been  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  other  schools.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  enough  funos  to 
keep  ours  going  8  or  9  months.  I  did  write  to  Orangeburg  to  see  if  we  could  not 
get  a  better  teacher  for  the  negro  schools,  but  I  did  not  succeed. 

Q.  Are  your  teachers  male  or  female? — ^A.  They  are  largely  female  for  the  white 
schools. 

And  for  the  colored  schools? — A.  The  colored  schools  have  been  getting  a 
ile  better  pay  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  teacher  brings  in  his  daughter. 

Q.  Does  the  colored  pupil  take  readily  to  learning? — ^A.  I  think  they  would: 
they  learn  very  little  though. 

Q.  With  equal  opportunities? — A.  Oh,  yes;  with  equal  opportunites  they  learn 
as  well  as  the  white  people.  We  try  that  sometimes  with  domestic  servants.  My 
children  teach  them,  and  they  find  them  very  apt  to  leara.  They  learn  to  reaa 
and  wi*ite,  and  acquire  the  elementary  studies  as  quickly  as  anybody.  You  may 
say  on  the  whole  that  the  white  intellect  is  superior  to  the  negro  intellect,  W 

Sou  pick  out  a  dozen  white  men  and  a  dozen  negroes  in  the  same  condition  of 
fe,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  difference  between  them.  A  teacher 
in  the  West  Indies  says  that  he  has  been  teaching  mulattoes,  whites,  and  negroes, 
in  Jamaica,  all  in  one  school,  and  that  he  sees  no  intellectual  difference  between 
the  races,  but  what  he  does  see  is,  that  where  the  parents  take  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  children,  those  children,  whether  white,  or  mulatto,  or  black,  get 
ahead  of  the  others.    The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  interest  of  the  parents. 

Q.  Does  it  spoil  the  colored  child  to  get  an  eaucation?— A.  I  don't  see  how  it 
does. 
Q.  Is  he  equally  as  faithful  after  getting  an  education  as  before? — ^A.  Yes. 
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idtistries  in  the  world  are  making  their  great  boom  now  on  mechanical  improve- 
lents,  agricnlture  which  is  in  depressed  condition  stands  as  much  in  need  of  them 
8  another;  bnt  we  have  no  general  center  from  which  information  in  regard  to 
liese  things  can  be  disseminated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  the  reason  for  that  condition  the  fact  thatyou 
o  not  raise  the  same  agricnltnral  products  in  the  South  as  are  raised  in  the  West 
nd  middle  States,  and  that  you  do  not  require  the  harvester  and  shredding 
lachine? — A.  We  have  all  these,  but  we  want  a  A^eat  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
gricultural  improved  machinery  than  we  have.  There  are  a  great  many  thmgs 
fciat  could  be  done.  The  fact  of  the  business  is,  that  little  has  been  done  for  the 
^-hole  of  the  United  States.  The  want  is  not  peculiar  to  the  South,  but  extends 
o  the  country  at  large.  I  prepared  a  paper  for  our  club  on  that  subject,  and 
here  are  some  extraordinary  statements  in  it. 

Q.  I  am  surprised  by  your  statement  on  that  point. — ^A.  You  have  but  to  refer 
D  the  rex)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  you  will  see  the  whole 
hing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L,  Harris.)  You  have  a  paper  prepared  upon  that  subject? — 
L.  Yes. 

Q.  Wouldyou  care  to  submit  that  to  the  commission  as  a  part  of  your  testi- 
aony? — ^A.  That  paper  I  prepared  for  our  local  agricultural  society.  I  hapx)ened 
o  come  across  it.  it  was  done  some  years  ago,  but  it  is  true  to-day.  The  pre- 
jnble  is  as  follows: 

(Reading:)  "  Whereas  agriculture  is  neither  a  science  nor  an  art,  but  an  indus- 
ry ,  and  the  physical  basis  of  an  industry  is  the  mechanical  devices  and  appliances 
v^nich  render  its  prosecution  practicable  and  profitable,  the  prosperity  and  prog- 
•ess  of  the  industry  being  largely  dependent  upon  the  increasing  effectiveness  of 
nch  inventions  and  devices.  The  records  of  the  great  industrial  revolution  which 
let  in  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  has  continued  to  the  present 
lay,  gaining  in  force  year  by  year,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
Ms  statement.  Erase  fro  m.  history  the  names  and  works  of  Hargreaves,  Arkright , 
Urompton,  Cartwright,  Dary,  Watt,  Stevenson,  Siemens,  Bessemer,  Edison,  and 
heir  fellows,  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  industrial  advances  in  manufactures, 
nining,  and  transportation,  with  the  stupendous  additions  they  have  made  to  the 
jv'orld's  wealth  and  population,  would  be  removed.  The  mechanical  inventions 
>f  Tnll,  Whitney,  Ransome,  Manning,  Hussy,  McCormick,  and  Pitts  have  created 
b  new  agriculture  that  has  filled  the  earth  with  a  plenty  undreamed  of  before. 
rhe  single  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  has  made  it,  for  the  first  time,  possible  to 
clothe  the  whole  human  race,  and  has  established  an  extensive  culture  which  has 
lone  more  to  stimulate  the  commercial  activity  of  the  world  than  any  heretofore 
indertaken  by  man. 

*'  But  interest  and  progress  in  the  mechanics  of  agriculture  seem  to  belong  to 
k  period  that  is  past.  The  gin  is  more  than  a  century  old.  Cultivators,  horse 
ices,  and  seed  drills  were  used  in  this  country  before  the  Revolution.  Steel  hoes 
nrere  manufactured  and  sold  cheaper  in  1831  than  they  can  be  bought  for  to-day. 
[t  is  more  than  a  generation  since  the  American  reapers,  mowers,  and  thrashers 
Tjooik  the  first  prizes  at  the  Paris  International  Exposition  of  1855,  and  since  144 
bushels  of  wheat  per  hand  was  cut  and  thrashed  daily  on  the  Huffman  ranch  in 
ZJaHfomia,  a  performance  which  could  not  be  excelled,  even  if  equaled,  by  the 
implements  and  machinery  now  in  use.  The  penod  of  greatest  prosperity  and 
development  in  agriculture  was  during  the  golden  decade  of  1850-1860.  The 
Increase  in  the  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  those  10  years  was 
52  per  cent.  In  the  two  succeeding  decades,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  vast  areas  of  fresh  lands  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
enormous  additions  to  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  implements  and  machinery  employed  on  farms  barely  e<}ualed 
the  increase  of  the  single  decade  preceding.  The  value  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments manufactured  in  the  United"States  increased  150  per  cent  between  1850  and 
1860  (we  were  supplying  the  trade  of  the  world) ,  between  1860  and  1870  the 
increase  was  only  122  per  cent,  and  between  1870  and  1880  it  fell  to  75  per  cent. 
The  manufacture  of  farm  implements  has  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  large  concerns,  which  have  bought  out  smaller  ones,  and  hold  a  monopoly  of 
the  business.  One  company,  a  harrow  trust,  has  in  recent  years  bought  up  21 
other  companies  and  advanced  the  price  of  their  products  as  much  as  31  per  cent. 
These  trusts  possess  themselves  of  every  new  patent,  holding  it  for  their  exclusive 
use,  or  what  is  worse,  suppressing  it,  to  avoid  the  additional  expense  of  new  and 
improved  models.  Experts  declare  that  it  would  pay  many  manufacturers  to 
grive  away  their  machines  for  the  profit  to  be  found  in  selling  duplicates  of  parts 
that  breai  or  wear  out  from  faulty  construction.    Side  by  side  with  the  growth 
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was  attributed.  It  \»  endored  now  because  it  is  distribnted  among  small  tajcpsT'- 
ers,  who  do  not  realize  the  burden.  A  charge  of  $1  poll  tax  and  of  $1  road  taoL  n 
collected  from  a  ne^ro  who  has  not  a  change  of  clothes,  upon  the  penalty  of  pot- 
ting him  on  the  chain  gang  if  it  is  not  paid.  The  assessment  valuation  of  pa^op- 
erty  is  preposterous ,  unequal ,  and  un j ust .  When  made  by  local  boards  of  asaessors, 
all  sorts  oi  favoritism  is  shown.  Self -government  is  a  very  different  thin^  from 
local  self-government.  The  first  kind  is  promoted  by  a  general  government,  reel- 
ing equally  on  all;  the  second  is  administered  by  narrow-minded,  small  local 
authorities.  I  suggest  as  a  remedy  classification  of  lands  and  valuation  on  sach 
classes,  no  taxation  of  rural  improvements,  and  taxation  of  licenses  and  franobise^. 
A  license  tax  on  cotton  planting,  said  to  be  unconstitutional,  collected  on  the 
acreage  throughout  the  cotton  belt,  could  be  easily  and  certainly  collected,  and  it 
would  furnish  full  revenue  for  State,  county,  and  school  needs.  It  would  inhibit 
excess  of  expenditure  of  all  our  energies  in  this  direction  and  direct  them  profita- 
bly to  other  pursuits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  sav  that  such  a  law  is  said  to  be  imconstitationaL 
By  whom  is  it  so  said?— A.  By  the  press.  I  published  an  argument  in  re^^ard  to 
that  matter,  and  the  papers  came  out  and  said  it  would  be  i>atemal  ^vemment. 
I  think  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  any  government  is  something  prohibitory — JiIbb 
the  Ten  Commandments— to  tell  us  what  not  to  do.  If  they  should  tell  ns  not  to 
plant  so  much  cotton,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  Decalogue. 

Answer  to  question  No.  29.  There  is  no  migration  with  us  except  a  sIom^  and 
persistent  one  to  the  towns. 

Answer  to  question  No.  30.  Since  the  recovery  from  an  inflated  war  currency, 
no  decline  in  price  of  agricultural  products  has  oeen  persistent,  except  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  due  to  overproduction.  The  prices  of  other  products  nuctuate,  but 
they  average  about  as  they  did  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ainswer  to  question  No.  81.  The  usual  price  of  average  land  before  the  war  was 
about  $10  an  acre.  Near  towns  it  has  risen  recently  much  above  that,  say  to  $30 
or  $40  an  acre.  Remote  from  towns  it  has  fallen  to  an  equal  degree,  say  to  &x>m 
$2  to  $3  per  acre. 

Answer  to  question  No.  32.  The  decline  in  the  productive  condition  is  due  solely 
to  the  management.  The  first  settlers  generally  chose  the  most  fertile  lamids. 
Out  of  4,000  acres  of  my  estate,  about  the  best  100  acres  were  of  land  settled  in 
1734.  There  was  a  large  immigration  from  the  Peedee  section  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  lands  were  thought  to  be  worn-out.  They  are  now,  under  different 
management,  among  the  best,  if  not  as  a  whole  the  best,  in  the  State.  The  early 
settlers  abandoned  old  clearings  and  made  fresh  ones  in  Carolina,  not  because 
the  lands  were  worn-out,  but  because  after  a  few  years  cultivation  was  rendered 
difficult  by  what  was  then  called  *'crap,"  since  **crab,"  grass,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  force.  The  invention  of  the  sweep  plow  has  overcome  this  invader, 
and  the  grass  is  found  to  make  excellent  hay,  coming  up  after  small  grain  and  in 
the  com  fields  when  they  are  laid  by  in  July. 

Answer  to  question  No.  33.  The  increase  of  acreage  in  cultivation  in  South 
Carolina  is  due  to  the  law  requiring  the  fencing  in  of  stock  and  the  punishing^  of 
owners  who  allow  their  stock  to  trespass  on  the  unf  enced  lands  of  others.  The 
law  has  removed  the  expensive  burden  of  fences,  but  the  amount  of  stock  has 
diminished  under  its  operation,  and  the  destruction  of  wood  lands  increased.  The 
fences  also  act  as  barriers  to  the  washing  of  the  hills  to  a  certain  extent,  and  their 
removal  has  increased  the  damage  from  freshets.  That  is  a  case  in  which  we  sH 
fought  very  hard  for  20  years  to  get  something  done,  and  now  the  most  of  us  are 
sorry  for  it. 

Answer  to  question  No.  34.  Increased  acreage  has  resulted  in  Increased  produc- 
tion, and  naturally  in  lower  prices  and  profits;  but  by  giving  employment  to  more 
hands  it  has  a  tendency  to  keepwages  up. 

Answer  to  question  No.  36.  We  have  nad  a  number  of  agricultural  organiza- 
tions which  have  sprung  up  quickly  and  subsided  as  rapidly,  having  no  permanent 
results. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  farmers'  institutes? — A.  Yes;  Cleinson 
College  gives  us  farmers'  institutes. 

Q.  You  may  describe  the  working  of  your  farmers'  institutes,  if  you  will.— A. 
The  neighborhood  makes  application  to  the  president  of  the  agricultural  college 
for  lecturers ,  stating  the  sub j  ec t  that  the  people  wish  to  hear  discussed .  He  senos 
some  of  the  professors  down,  and  the  neighbors  all  meet  and  have  lectures.  I 
believe  that  is  the  usual  form  of  carrying  on  those  institutes.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  conducted  for  over  1  or  2  days.  Then  there  are  institutes  given  for  a  long 
period  of  time  at  the  institution  itself  to  which  farmers  are  invited,  but  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  so  great  that  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  go  except  in  the 
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Domediate  neighborhood  of  it.  We  have  had  a  farmers'  institnte  in  onr  neigh- 
iorlio«>d,  and  it  was  very  well  attended,  a  great  deal  of  interest  being  taken  in  it. 

Q.  Does  yonr  local  talent  take  part?— A.  Yes;  the  people  of  the  town  in  which 
b  is  held  participate. 

Q.  The  college  f nmishes  how  many  of  the  lecturers?— A.  The  college  furnishes 

lecturer  only  on  an  occasion.  We  had  2  or  8  other  lecturers,  1  from  the  agri- 
Tiltural  school  near  by.    There  were  probably  200  persons  who  attended  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  growing  interest  in  the  farmers'  institute  work? — A.  If  thev  were 
^ei-sistent  in  it,  it  would  have  that  result;  but  they  have  not  been  persisted  in. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  if  persisted  in?— A.  I  think  it 
v-onld  be  excellent.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  more  necessary  in  the  rural  dis- 
ricts  than  the  lecturers.  I  do  not  think  anything  would  arouse  more  interest 
a  anyway  and  in  every  department  than  the  lecturers.  They  would  listen  to 
heiu  when  they  would  not  listen  to  their  neighbors. 

Q.  Wouldtheresult  be  beneficial?— A.  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly.  Our  neigh- 
K>TS  are  too  poor  to  hire  the  lyceum  lecturers,  and  if  the  State  would  or  could 
ecnre  them  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  Giving  your  local  talent  place  in  the  exercises,  does  that  have  a  tendency  to 
acrease  th  .  interest  in  the  locality?— A.  It  mav  after  a  while.  We  have  an  agri- 
t-altnral  society  or  farmers'  club  in  my  neighborhood,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
states,  founded  in  1848.  We  hold  monthly  meetings  and  have  held  them  except 
or  a  month  or  two  during  the  war,  and  there  are  only  2  or  8  men  that  speak, 
riiere  are  2  or  8  men  that  speak  every  time,  and  we  usually  have  outsiders.  The 
Irst  Saturday  in  every  month  we  meet.  'We  have  a  discussion  for  an  hour  or  two 
na  some  topic  we  had  taken  up  before.  We  lack  the  women  in  the  movement. 
[f  -we  had  them  there  mi^ht  be  more  interest  manifested. 

Q.  Are  these  organizations  general  throughout  the  State? — ^A.  There  are  a  good 
ZLany  of  them  in  different  places;  yes.  I  say  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State 
n  continuous  existence. 

Q.  The  getting  together  and  the  social  relations  make  interesting  features,  do 
;liey  not?— A.  Yes;  that  makes  it  very  interesting,  and  it  has  kept  our  neighbor- 
lood  a  very  peaceable  neighborhood.  People  have  seen  that  there  is  no  reason 
^by  thev  should  be  hurt  by  their  neighbors.  That  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
.he  whole  thing. 

Q.  Do  not  these  meetings  have  a  tendency  to  remove  the  irksomeness  of  farm 
ife? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  a  great  relief.  We  meet  at  11  o'clock  and  discuss  until  2 
>'clock.  We  have  a  steward  appointed  for  each  occasion,  and  he  gives  us  a  bar- 
>ecne  of  a  sheep  and  a  shoat,  and  sometimes  other  things.  We  often  have  a  very 
>lea8ant  day.    it  is  the  fete  day  of  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  (By  ^.  Clarke.)  Why  do  not  the  women  take  an  interest  in  it?— A.  In 
.848  they  brought  the  ladies  in,  but  somehow  or  other  there  was  some  trouble  about 
X>zinets  and  parasols  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  it  did  not  work  very  well. 

Q.  Mr.  Stuobs,  of  Louisiana,  testified  that  in  the  highland  of  the  northern  por- 
ion  of  that  State  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  daughters  gathered  annuaH^r, 
(oxnetimes  oftener,  and  held  somewhat  prolonged  sessions,  discussing  all  the  vari- 
yas  phases  of  their  farm  life  indoors  and  outdoors,  and  that  the  occasions  are 
rery  profitable  as  well  as  enjoyable.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  such  meetings 
>oxiia  not  be  held  in  South  Carolina? — ^A.  They  have  the  Richmond  County  Club 
icroBS  the  river  in  Georg^&,  which  is  holding  such  meetings  now.  We  hope  that 
jve  are  doing  something  in  that  line  in  the  school  we  started  recently — in  tne  last 
t  years.  I  collected  all  the  agricultural  bulletins  for  it,  and  we  have  at  the 
il>rary  there  about  1,000  volumes.  I  have  not  only  collected  the  agricultural 
itilletins,  but  I  put  them  in  cases  and  catalogued  them,  and  I  teU  the  ladies  they 
•ontcdn  information  about  bread  making  and  houses,  and  getting  rid  of  bedbugs 
bnd  flleas,  with  natural  history;  that,  indeed,  almost  anything  they  want  to  know 
•as  be  learned  there.  They  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  library,  and  I  think  it 
s  going  to  have  a  good  influence  ui>on  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  Have  you  any  granges  in  your  State?— A.  We  had  them,  but  they  passed 
iway. 

Q.  Any  Farmers' Alliance?— A.  We  had  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  too,  and  also  the 
p:^uige6.  There  was  a  whole  parcel  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  I  know  one  lady 
jvho  objected  to  joining  because  the  goddesses  had  all  been  ^ven  out. 

Q.  A  moment  ago  we  were  spei^dng  about  experiment  stations.  Ib  your  exx)eri- 
nent  station  well  supported?— A.  Yes;  oh,  yes;  admirably  supported. 

J  Is  it  doing  good  work?— A.  I  think  so. 
Are  there  efficient  members  of  the  experiment  station  who  lecture  at  the 
tutes?— A.  Yes;  they  are  the  ones  that  are  sent  out.    I  was  one  of  the  visitors 
%t  the  South  Carolina  experiment  station  last  spring,  and  the  only  objection  I 
Fonnd  was  that  they  did  not  have  a  good  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements. 
668a 53  .     ■'" 
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I  went  there  to  find  out  about  some  implements,  and  they  were  not  ths^  on 
display. 

Q.  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  your  experiment  station  experiment  on  imple- 
ments there  as  well  as  other  things?— A.  Certainly;  but,  as  I  say,  that  is  left  ont 
in  the  Agricultural  Department  here,  and  in  the  experiment  station  they  imita;te 
tlie  Agricultural  Department. 

Q.  Is  your  ag^cultural  and  mechanical  college  well  attended? — ^A.  There  ar&  409 
students  there,  and  there  have  been  several  hundred  refused  admission  becuxae 
there  was  not  room  for  them. 

Q.  Have  you  the  color  line  in  that  institution?— A.  The  colored  institution  is  at 
Orangeburg;  a  somewhat  similar  institution. 

Q.  That  IS  supported  by  the  same  means? — A.  Tes,  by  the  same  means;  partly 
by  the  State,  pa^ly  by  some  fund  devoted  to  agrriculture  by  the  Gtoneral  Gk>ve3:n- 
ment  here — I  could  not  characterize  it  exactly. 

Q.  It  does  not  get  anv  part  of  the  land-grant  fund?— -A.  I  think  it  does.  I  think 
the  land-ffrant  fund  is  nalved  between  the  two. 

Q.  Is  tne  course  prescribed  in  your  amcultural  college  a  good  and  suffideBt 
course  of  agriculture  for  the  agncultunsts?— A.  I  think  so.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  and  very  much  ][)leased  by  what  I  saw  at  Clemson.  They  have  work- 
sh(»s  there  and  laboratories,  and  they  teach  everything— practical  chemistry 
ana  botany  and  entomology  and  electricity  and  other  things,  and  they  turn  out, 
I  should  say,  A  No.  1  men  from  the  institution.  But  at  all  those  institutions  they  go 
more  into  other  professions  than  they  do  into  agriculture.  They  turn  out  good 
electrical  engineers  who  got  x)ositions  against  experts  sent  here  from  the  l^irth 
to  put  up  electrical  works  in  connection  with  the  navy-yard  down  there  in  Bean- 
fort.    Tney  stood  examinations  and  beat  them  before  the  Federal  board. 

Q.  Do  the  ^aduates  from  your  agricultural  college  go  back  to  fanning  as  a 
rule?— A.  I  tmnk  not. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  them?— A.  They  go  into  all  sorts  of  positions  where  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  things  of  that  sort  are  ccdled  for,  or  go  as  teachers  in 
schools,  or  go  into  electrical  plants,  or  into  cotton  mills.  They  go  into  workshops, 
rolling  mills,  and  institutions  of  that  sort,  where  they  can  get  the  x>osition  of 
overseers.  That  is  the  usual  course.  There  is  no  use  of  ^yi^  to  give  an  agri- 
cultural education  unless  you  do  it  in  the  rural  school.  There  you  can  teach  a 
boy  about  Rafting,  and  the  adaptation  and  the  nature  of  plants.  If  you  can  not 
teach  that  in  the  country,  where  it  is  going  to  be  practiced  and  where  it  is  tiie 
bread  of  life,  you  can  not  teach  it  in  the  higher  institutions.  When  you  get  a  boy 
in  a  higher  institution,  he  turns  out  to  be  a  professor  or  something  of  that  sort;  he 
does  not  want  to  raise  cabbages.  I  believe  that  is  the  usual  experience  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Answerto  question  No.  39:  Diversification  of  agricultural  industry  is  beset  with 
great  practical  difficulties.  In  the  cotton  belt  everyone,  from  the  Danker  to  the 
most  unskilled  field  hand,  is  ready  to  promote  the  industry  of  cotton  growing. 
Anybody  starting  for  the  first  time  at  cotton  planting  will  find  everything  fitted 
to  help  him  in  his  undertaking,  and,  though  a  wayfarer  and  a  fool,  he  need  not 
err  therein.  This  is  not  true  if  he  should  undertake  in  the  same  locality  the  cul- 
ture of  any  other  of  the  247  species  of  the  domesticated  plants.  He  would  have 
to  search  for  instructions  and  try  experiments  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
experiments  in  agriculture  are  immensely  costly.  It  cost  my  father  $15,(M)0  to 
introduce  the  imphee  sorghum  from  Natal,  South  Africa.  Much  has  been 
exx>ended  and  lost  in  efforts  to  establish  the  culture  of  the  vine,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  can  be  successfully  introduced.  The  diversification  most  needed  is 
stock  raising,  for  which  the  meal  and  hulls  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  the  heavy 
crops  of  ensilage  that  are  made  from  the  Southern  varieties  of  tall  com,  cow  pease, 
Bermuda  and  Johnson  grass  offer  special  facilities.  We  have  lately,  in  getting 
up  cotton-seed  meal,  got  one  of  the  best  foods  for  cattle  in  the  world,  and  I  would 
call  attention  also  to  the  Bermuda  grass  and  to  these  new  inventions  of  ensilage 
and  things  of  that  sort.  The  day  before  I  left  home  one  of  my  neighbors  gave  me 
a  statement  in  regard  to  Bermuda  grass.  On  85  acres  of  swamp  land  he  had 
maintained  50  head  of  cattle  from  May  until  the  last  of  October  last  year. 

Answer  to  question  No.  40:  The  introduction  of  the  mower  has  increased  the 
supply  of  hay  produced,  and  it  is  one  of  the  instances  where  the  supply  has 
increased  the  demand,  for  forage  brings  higher  prices  than  formerly.    Improved 

glows  and  seeders  have  reduced  the  cost  of  production,  and  improved  ginneries 
ave  brought  the  price  of  ginning  and  baling  cotton  from  $5  a  bale  to  75  cents  a 
bale. 

Answer  to  question  No.  41:  The  extension  of  foreign  markets  would  increase 
the  demand  for  com  meal,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  clad  in  the 
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same  nmnber  of  ];)OTmdB  of  cotton  per  x)erson  as  the  population  of  the  United 
States  (\i7lio  use  none  too  much  for  health  and  cleanliness) ,  it  would  take  a  world's 
crop  of  tlie  staple  amonnting  to  64,000,000  bales  annually  instead  of  16,000,000 
bales. 

Ansrwer  to  question  No.  43:  Ck>tton  was  conveyed  to  market  by  water  transpor- 
tation more  cheaply  50  years  ago  than  it  is  now  transported  by  steam,  and  the 
same  is  tme  of  corn. 

Anarvirer  to  question  .No.  44:  Much  interest  is  being  taken  of  late  in  road 
inmrovemeiit. 

TYiere  are  1  or  2  things  in  regard  to  cotton  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention.  The  first  statement  that  I  will  make  will  be  in  regard  to  the  guesses 
made  liere  by  the  Department  of  Amculture  about  the  cotton  crop.  Here  is  a 
letter  that  I  nave  written  to  Mr.  Wuson  in  regard  to  that  subject,  and  I  believe 
I  will  pat  that  in  as  testimony.     (See  Exhibit  B.) 

Q.   (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  late  is  that  letter  dated?--A.  November,  1897; 

but  the  same  condition  exists  now  as  then.    Ever  since  1880  I  have  been  writing 

to  the  various  Departments  to  try  and  get  them  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the 

cotton  gins  as  a  means  of  determining  tne  amount  of  the  crop.    The  cotton  gin  is 

the  place  -where  all  the  cotton  passes.    Seed  cotton  is  not  stored;  it  all  ^oes  to  the 

ginhoiiBe,  and  by  the  31st  day  of  December  95  per  cent  of  the  cotton  is  ginned, 

and  it  can  be  accurately  known  what  has  been  done.    A  guess  of  the  crop  can  be 

made  all  the  way  along,  if  theywant  to  keep  on  making  guesses,  which,  I  think, 

ou^t  not  to  be  allowed.    Mr.  Hyde's  g^ess  is  not  worth  any  more  than  the  guess 

of  Ihin  or  Bradstreet,  or  other  people. 

If  he  can  state  facts,  let  him  state  facts,  and  not  guess.  Such  a  course  causes 
speculation  in  the  market.  All  our  people  are  waiting  for  the  Department  report 
and  those  guesses  encourage  specxQation.  It  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a 
guess  when  you  consider  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  amount  to  a  change 
rreqnentljr  of  $32,000,000  of  the  crop  in  the  hands  of  the  planter.  It  is  a  matter 
worth  taking  notice  of.    If  he  can  state  there  has  been  so  many  bales  of  cotton 

g'nned  np  to  the  Ist  day  of  November  or  the  Ist  day  of  October,  it  is  a  positive 
ct,  and  he  can  ascertain  that  fact;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  went  to  the 
Department  yesterday  and  asked  about  it.  I  could  not  see  Mr.  Hyde.  I  have 
written  a  great  many  letters,  and  I  have  worked  at  the  problem  since  1880  to  try 
to  get  the  I)ex>artment  topursue  the  plan  suggested,  and  thus  break  up  specula- 
tion to  a  large  extent.  The  last  application  I  made  to  the  Census  Department 
here  they  sent  it  all  around  and  published  it  in  the  textile  papers  of  the  North 
and  asked  their  opinion  there;  instead  of  sending  it  to  any  Southern  papers  they 
sent  it  to  the  North  to  know  how  manufacturers  would  like  the  plan,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  finally  got  up  a  defective  scale,  which  I  obtained  yesterday, 
only  giving  a  portion  of  the  facts.  I  offered  to  write  them  out  a  schedule.  There 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why  an  enumeration  of  the  cotton  product  should  not  be 
made  as  fully  and  as  carefully  as  that  of  gristmills  and  flouiing  mills  and  saw- 
mills. In  those  cases  they  put  it  all  down.  They  have  schedules  for  all  those 
things,  and  have  had  them  since  1880;  but  the  whole  subject  of  cotton  ginning, 
whicn  is  just  as  much  manufacturing  under  any  definition  of  manufacturing  as 
anything  else,  is  left  out  entirely. 

Q.  You  think  that  your  plan  would,  to  some  extent  at  least,  steady  the  prices? — 
A.  Yes;  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  take  up  that  subject,  if  you  will,  as  to  what  effect  the 
so-called  gambling— puts  and  calls  and  futures  ana  options— have  on  the  prices  of 
cotton  and  farm  products?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  that  question  has  been 
pretty  well  argued  out.  They  make  out  that  it  steadies  prices,  but  I  know  when 
I  go  to  my  cotton  factor  and  ask  him  what  the  price  is  he  says:  **  There  is  going 
to  be  an  11,000,000-bale  crop  this  year,"  or  **  There  is  going  to  be  an  8,000,000-bale 
crop."  They  get  their  ideas  once  a  week  of  how  many  million  bales  are  going  to 
be  made,  and  those  ideas  affect  prices.  The  matter  is  being  discussed  all  the 
time.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  demand  and  the  supply,  and  I  think 
that  this  sx>eculation  does  have  a  tendency  to  equalize  things  generally.  I  do  not 
believe  the  difference  is  as  great  as  it  used  to  be,  but  the  opinion  is  that  it  is 
demoralizing.  It  is  demoralizing  to  the  planter.  I  met  a  fnend  here  sometime 
ago,  a  cotton  planter.  I  said,  **  where  are  you  planting  now;  where  are  you 
renting  land  and  planting  this  year?  "    He  said,  *  *  Wherever  I  can  find  a  telegraph 


Q.  Is  dealing  in  options  detrimental  to  the  producer?— A.  It  is  detrimental 
because  it  puts  him  into  a  business  that  he  has  no  business  to  engage  in.  That  is 
the  chief  way  in  which  it  is  detrimental,  I  think. 

Q.  Does  it  have  a  serious  effect  upon  prices?— A.  I  can  not  say  how  much  it 
affects  prices,  but  I  can  say  that  people  are  losing  more  in  the  South  betting  on 
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cotton  than  they  are  hj  prodacixig  it.    We  can  not  stop  them  nnless  we  give  them 
more  certain  iniormation  about  it.    There  is  no  law  tnat  can  do  it. 

(j.  Does  grain  and  cotton  ^rambling  affect  the  fkrmer?— A.  I  can  not  give  any 
decided  opinion  on  that  snbject.  Gambling  is  increasing  everywhere;  there  is  no 
(j^tiestion  abont  that.  As  I  came  along  on  the  cars  the  other  day  I  saw  negroes 
sitting  ont  on  the  side  of  the  road  playing  cards  and  gambling,  and  there  nave 
been  several  mnrders  in  onr  neighoorhood  abont  ganu>ling  among  negroes— a 
thing  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  15  vears  ago.  The  people  there  want 
anything  that  can  stop  gambling  and  speculation  and  cause  people  to  go  to  steady 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Under  the  present  conditions  in  the  South  what  is 
the  lowest  price  that  cotton  can  be  made  and  sold  for  at  a  profit?— A.  That  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  In  Bulletin  No.  S8.  United  ^tes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1896,  on  pages  258  to  270,  there  is  as  complete  a  sununary  of  that 
whole  subject  as  could  be  gotten  up  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
point  is  this:  We  used  to  say  that  cotton  was  a  crop  that  took  the  whole  yeu* 
around.  We  know,  now,  that  that  is  not  a  fact.  You  can  work  so  many  days  at 
the  cotton  crop,  and  you  can  not  work  any  more.  If  a  man  works  the  rest  of  the 
time  profitablv  he  can  make  cotton  much  cheaper  than  he  can  if  he  only  works 
his  cotton  and  puts  his  mules  in  the  stable  ana  lets  them  eat  their  heads  off,  as 
a  good  many  do.  What  can  be  made  depends  upon  the  manf^ement.  The  low- 
est possible  cost  I  can  make  it  is  $5.88  per  hundredweight  or  lint,  without  any 
profits  whatever;  and  it  is  about  the  same  in  South  Carolina  as  it  is  in  Texas. 
The  difference  between  the  two  States  is  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  South  Carolina, 
and  the  high-priced  labor  and  the  high-priced  lands  in  Texas;  they  about  balance 
each  other.        * 

(j.  Has  the  establishment  of  the  hundreds  of  cotton  mills  in  the  cotton  belt 
raised  the  prices  of  cotton  to  the  farmers?— A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  Giving  a  better  price?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  appreciable  price  above  the  old  way?  How  much 
per  cent  do  you  think  the  advance  would  be?-— A.  I  think  the  best  plan  to  deter- 
mine it  is  just  to  look  at  the  prices  in  Augusta,  which  is  a  manufacturing  center, 
and  the  prices  in  any  other  town.  I  think  it  makes  a  difference.  Some  years  ago 
I  sent  some  cotton  to  Savannah,  and  some  to  Qiarleston,  and  some  to  Augusta, 
and  ordered  it  sold  on  the  same  day,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  got  three- 

Quarters  of  a  cent  more  for  the  same  quality  of  cotton  in  Augusta  than  I  did  in 
tie  exporting  towns. 

Q.  So  you  nave  two  means  now  of  disposing  of  your  cotton  in  the  South?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  raw  cotton  for  export  and  the  manufacturing  of  your  cotton  and  the 
exporting  to  foreign  markets  of  the  manufactured  goods.  'Aien  you  really,  in  a 
measure,  double  your  prices  over  what  it  was  when  you  were  dealing  in  nothing 
at  all  but  the  raw  cotton?— A.  Oh,  yes;  and  all  we  want  is  all  the  people  in  the 
world  to  put  on  cotton  clothes.  Then  we  will  have  as  much  as  we  want  to  do; 
and,  as  I  say,  it  will  require  64,000,000  bales  to  make  the  world's  supply  under 
those  circumstances. 

Q.  Does  this  disposition  of  your  cotton  give  an  opportunity  for  you  to  keep  the 
money  in  your  own  distiict  more  than  you  used  to?  Is  there  more  money  in  circu- 
lation now  proportionately  than  there  was  10  or  15  years  ago  before  your  cotton 
mills  were  estaolished?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  cotton  mills  have  any  effect  at  all. 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  the  truck  gardens  and  such  thin^  spring  up  for  tbe 
support  of  factories,  but  that  is  comparatively  a  small  thing.  No  business  now  in 
agriculture  can  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  without  you  can  produce  by  the  car- 
load. AU  fruit  growing  and  all  forage  growing  and  everythmg  of  that  sort  has 
fiven  out  except  where  you  can  sell  in  large  quantities.  It  requires  a  wholesale 
usiness. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  labor  enters  into  the  production  of  your  Cot- 
ton cloth? — A.  I  made  a  calculation  of  54  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  now  that  the  whole  oi  that  54  per  cent  is  reallyadded  activity 
in  your  communities?  Is  not  it  a  new  production  for  them?— A.  The  54  per  cent 
you  give  to  labor? 

Q.  Yes;  all  that  you  give  to  labor. — ^A.  All  that  is  produced  is  consumed. 

Q.  Immediately  in  your  own  neighborhood?— A.  1^. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  a  great  advantage  to  agriculture  in  the  South? — ^A.  Now, 
let  me  qualify  that.  You  pay  the  negro  laborer  off  Saturday  night  and  he  goes 
to  the  store  and  buys  many  things  manufactured  outside.  The  money  is  spent  in 
the  neighborhood  but  it  goes  off  to  other  countries  in  the  end.  I  say  since  the 
war  started  there  is  more  money  than  there  was  formerly.  The  low  prices  have 
not  made  up  for  the  diminution  of  profit. 
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very  good  busineBs  selling  lumber,  pine  wood,  to  the  steamboats  on  the  riTer. 
There  used  to  be  two  boats  mnning  daily  up  and  down  the  Savannah  River. 
There  are  only  two  now  altogether,  wnich  make  weekly  trips.  It  was  a  profitable 
business  to  sell  fire  wood  to  tnem  in  the  old  days;  but  ful  tnat  has  come  to  naught, 
and  the  timber  is  being  destroyed  ^^nidually 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  legislation  in  South  Carolina  for  the  protection  of 
forests? — A.  I  think  there  are  some  bills  before  the  legislature;  I  do  not  think 
anything  has  been  done  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  owners  of  the  large  timber  tracts  exercise  any 
care  for  the  growing  of  new  crops? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  dighteet  care  is 
given  to  timber  anywhere  in  the  State.  Now,  while  we  had  to  make  fences,  aC 
were  jealous  of  using  un  their  timber,  because  they  knew  they  would  want  it  for 
fences;  but  now  you  will  not  find  a  fence  if  you  drive  100  nules  in  the  country. 
I  presume  there  is  no  State  in  the  world,  no  civilized  country,  that  has  as  few 
fences  in  it  as  South  Carolina.    They  do  not  care  for  the  timber  any  longer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Axe  you  familiar  with  the  mineral  phoexmate  industry 
there? — A.  I  was  at  one  time,  when  I  was  preparing  a  handbook  of  the  State.  1 
think  you  will  find  a  very  full  compilation  of  the  matter,  a  history  of  it.  With 
us  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  the  industry  of  recent  years,  owing  to 
the  discovery  in  Tennessee  and  the  discovery  of  the  Florida  phosphates.  It  is  not 
as  big  a  thing  as  it  was. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  considerable  source  of  wealth  to  South  Carolina,  has  it  not?— 
A.  Oh,  yes.  The  Coosaw  Company  stock  went  up  at  one  time  from  the  original 
par  value  of  $100  to  $900. 

Q.  Can  you  trace  any  improvement  of  plantations  to  the  development  of  that 
phosphate  industry? — A.  I  think  that  the  whole  fertilizer  business  has  been  an 
unmitigated  curse  to  the  South. 

O.  In  the  respect  that  it  has  supplanted  home-thrift  methods? — A.  Home  thrift 
NoDody  pretends  that  the  application  of  fertilizers  is  beneficial  after  the  year  in 
which  they  are  applied,  and  the  people  have  gone  to  work  and  expended  some 
seven  or  eight  million  dollars  every  year  in  South  Carolina  for  manure  that  onght 
to  be  made  at  no  cost  upon  the  plantations.  You  feed  stock  with  cotton-seed 
meal  and  cotton-seed  hull  and  you  get  an  increase  in  weight  and  an  increase  in 
quality.  You  buy  your  stock  at  2  cents  and  you  sell  it  at  8  and  84  and  then  you  get 
90  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  meal,  that  has  already  been  fed  to  fatten 
the  stock,  for  manure.    And  the  complaint  is  that  it  is  too  heavy  to  haul  out. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  South  Carolina  agriculturally  will  be  improved 
most  by  variegated  agriculture  and  more  stock  raising?— A.  Decidedly.  I  think 
that  is  the  whole  hope  of  the  agriculture  in  the  South,  not  only  of  South  CaroHna, 
but  of  the  States  as  far  as  the  Mississippi.  When  we  get  to  the  MisHisaippi  bot- 
toms, Louisiana  and  those  other  States  are  usin^  fertilizers  on  the  sugar-cane 
fields  there  now  very  heavily.  Texas  uses  very  little  and  Mississippi  connmra- 
tively  little.  Alabama  at  one  time  used  none,  but  is  increasing  a  little.  There 
was  not  any  used  in  our  State  before  the  middle  of  the  fifties — no  commercial 
fertilizers. 

Q.  Outside  of  what  you  call  truck  fanning  is  there  any  considerable  fruit  and 
forage  growing  in  your  State  for  the  Northern  markets?-— A.  Yes;  the  whole  sear 
coast  is  engaged  in  that  industry,  and  in  some  of  the  interior  sections,  too,  they 
make  shipments;  but  it  has  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale— carload  lots.  Then  there 
is  watermelon  growing;  we  ship  a  good  many  watermelons.  That  is  a  specula- 
tion. 

Q.  Those  are  comx)aratively  new  sources  of  wealth  for  your  State,  are  they 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  are  they  doing  well  or  ill? — ^A.  Well,  upon  the  whole,  the 
watermelons  have  been  a  failure,  and  so  have  the  cantaloupes  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  South.  Now  and  then  a  fellow  has  struck  it,  but  they  complain  that 
the  commission  merchants  in  the  Northern  cities  are  not  reliable;  anyhow  t^ef 
often  come  back  on  them  for  rebates  for  freight  in  carrying  the  crop.  I  think 
our  people  are  inclined  to  give  the  industry  up.  But,  of  course,  the  regular  truck 
gardens  on  the  seacoast  are  permanent  institutions;  the  owners  have  ttkeir  plants 
well  laid  out  and  work  very  well  from  Florida  to  Norfolk,  coming  in  r^folar 
rotation. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Exhibit  A. — Relative  profits  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 

"Agriculture,"  says  Mr.  Higgs  in  the  New  Century  Review,  of  London,  **has 
been  of  late  a  despised  industry;  intellectual  activity  has  not  been  brought  to 
bear  on  it;  the  men  of  force  and  enterprise  have  failed  to  recognize  that  it  ou&b 
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an  absolutely  unrivaled  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  personal  initiative  skill  and 
knowleclf?e.  A  low  type  of  manhood  and  a  slow  onprogressiye  condition  of  life 
are  asuaJly  regarded  as  indispensable  to  agricnlture." 

Such  views  prevail  widely  among  the  young  men  of  this  country.  They  assert 
that  agriculture  is  of  small  importance  as  compared  with  the  other  great  factors 
in  the  industrial  life  of  this  nation.  Owning  nearly^  all  the  land,  employing 
largely  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  working  population,  with  a  costly  plant  in 
bnudings,  fences,  implements,  machinery,  and  live  stock,  the  aggregate  vsdue 
produced  by  the  farmers  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  produced  by  manufac- 
turers alone,  without  taking  count  of  the  enormous  values  yielded  by  trade  trans- 
portation and  nuscellaneous  industries.  Agriculture,  they  say,  is  making  no 
progress.  In  the  20  years  from  1870  to  1890  the  aggregate  value  of  farm  products 
remained  stationary.  In  manufactures,  on  the  contrary,  the  values  produced 
were  nearly  doubled  in  the  10  years  between  1880  and  1890.  This  explains  why 
active  young  men  are  drawn  to  the  centers  of  manufacture.  There  they  find 
plenty  of  work,  with  a  chance  every  now  and  then  for  making  a  fortune.  Your 
farmer  stagnates  in  enforced  idleness  when  the  weather  is  too  dry  to  plow,  and 
when  it  is  too  wet  to  plow.  His  chances  are  a  good  season  every  2  or  3  years. 
Besides,  a  young  man  wants  a  wife,  and  young  women  are  getting  mortally  tired  of 
patching  old  clothes,  making  bread,  drawing  water,  and  toting  wood  ail  in  the 
solitude  of  the  open  country.  Naturally,  they  wish  to  live  in  a  town  where  there 
are  no  old  clothes,  where  the  bakers  fumisn  bread  ready  made,  where  cheap 
transportation  supplies  daily  in  overflowing  abundance  every  necessary  and  every 
luxury  of  life,  where  water  is  drawn  from  a  faucet  in  every  room,  where  gas  and 
electricity  do  away  with  greasy  lamps,  and  social  intercourse  is  not  obstructed  by 
distance.  Such  are  some  of  the  inducements  that  are  drawing  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  our  youth  from  the  farms,  and  building  up  the  tewns  and  urban  pursuits. 

The  statements  above  made  are  open,  however,  te  important  corrections.  The 
growth  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  manufacturers  between  1880  and  1890,  as 
shown  by  the  eleventh  census,  was  far  from  being  a  real  and  bone  fide  growth. 
The  increase  was  largely  due  to  reporting  as  *' manufactures"  many  industries 
not  previously  included  under  that  head,  such  as  carpentering,  blticksmithing, 
painting,  plumbing,  cof&a  making,  bottling,  hay  and  straw  baling,  and  many 
others.  In  a  comx)arison  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  large  deductions  must 
be  made  from  the  latter  on  these  accounts,  as  many  of  these  operations  and  sim- 
ilar ones  are  carried  on  by  farmers  without  being  enumerated.  Cotton  ginning 
will  serve  as  an  example. 

Other  and  larger  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  the  value  of  manuf tictured 
products  on  account  of  the  duplication  of  returns.  Many  manufactured  products 
are  used  as  material  for  other  manufactures  and  the  values  returned  for  each  pro- 
cess are  counted  a^ainand  again,  instead  of  simply  taking  the  one  value  resulting 
from  the  whole  series  of  processes,  which  alone  is  the  true  value.  Thus  the  manu- 
facturer who  makes  a  pound  of  cotton  yam  for  shirtings  returns  a  product  value  of 
lOi  cents.  Then  anotner  manufacturer  takes  this  pound  of  yarn  and  makes  with 
it  8J  yards  of  seven-eighths  shirting  value  8f  cents  per  yard  and  he  reports  a  pro- 
duct value  of  18i  cents.  After  this,  another  man  takes  this  18i  cents  worth  of 
cloth  and  makes  a  shirt  with  it,  selling  it  for  20  cents,  and  he  reports  a  product 
value  of  20  cente.  Of  course,  this  is  the  only  value  resulting  from  all  the  pro- 
cesses the  cotton  has  passed  through.  The  enumerators  of  the  census,  however, 
have  taken  the  returns  of  each  as  they  were  separately  made,  and  when  these 
returns  are  added  up  at  the  census  office  it  results  that  instead  of  a  shirt,  value 
20  cents,  a  manufactured  product  valued  at  44  cents  is  recorded  and  published  for 
the  information  and  instruction  of  the  public;  an  overstatement  of  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  product  of  120  per  cent. 

Other  reductions  remain  to  be  made.  In  addition  to  the  plant  and  the  running 
expenses  common  to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  the  latter  has  to  pay  for 
his  raw  material.  This  additional  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  estimated  in  the 
census  returns  at  considerably  over  half  of  the  sross  value  of  manufactured  pro- 
<luct8.  Now,  there  is  at  this  time  no  data  to  enable  us  to  make  an  accurate  state- 
ment as  to  the  values  produced  by  manufacturing.  But  if  we  commence,  as  it 
fieems  we  must,  by  halving  them,  and  then  taking  a  large  percentage  from  the 
remainder,  on  account  of  the  reduplication  of  returns,  and  after  that  lop  off  the 
numerous  trimmings,  such  as  painting,  bottling,  drug  grinding,  etc.,  we  might 
Well  pause  lest  we  snould  not  have  enough  in  hand  to  procure  manufactured  cof- 
™8  to  put  away  the  indebtedness  left  over. 

Such  considerations  enable  us  in  some  sort  to  realize  how  it  happens  that  many 
^^y  factories  and  many  brilliant  industrial  enterprises  fail  year  after  year  to 
aectoe  a  dividend,  until  at  last  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  notion  of  legitimate 
profits  and  seek  to  maintain  their  existence  by  manipulating  the  markets  with 
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tmsts  and  booniH  for  stock  diyidends.  It  ceases  to  surprise  na  that  annually  on 
an  average  5  to  8  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  mannf actnres  go  to 
the  wall  in  ntter  and  total  bankruptcy,  so  that  in  periods  of  12  to  20  years,  leas 
than  the  life  of  a  generation,  they  are  all  swept  away.  Farmers,  of  coarse,  meet 
with  disasters,  biit  unless  they  leave  their  proper  work  to  take  a  hand  at  specnlai- 
tion  they  are  never,  as  a  rule,  wiped  out  at  one  fell  swoop.  The  results  of  the 
enumeration  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  on  farms  made  at  the  last  census  was 
a  great  surprise.  The  unexpectedly  small  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  the  regu- 
larity with  which  interest  had  been  paid,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  mortgages  were  being  extinguished  led  up  to  a  settled  belief  among  money 
lenders  tnat  improved  rural  real  estate  offers  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
security  for  investments. 

Bural  life,  like  life  in  the  topics,  has  been  hitherto  too  easy  to  develop  the  higher 
energies  of  man.  It  is  true  that  few  industries  remain  in  a  more  rudimentary 
condition  than  that  of  tilling  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  this  very  state  of  things 
offers  greater  opportunities  to  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  thsm  are 
easily  to  be  found  in  the  fierce  competition  of  other  crowded  pursuits. 

Nowhere  are  there  greater  possibilities  to  be  found  than  in  agricultui-e.  The 
truth  becomes  daily  more  and  more  apparent  that  success  here  dex)ends  more  upon 
the  man  than  it  does  ui>on  the  land.  There  is  a  wide  future  for  rural  life  and  its 
pursuits. 

The  railroads  which  have  built  up  their  terminals  and  the  towns  along  their 
lines  have  nearly  completed  the  revolution  in  affairs  that  was  their  mission,  just 
as  the  case  has  been  ¥rith  sailing  vessels  and  with  canals.  New  inventions  are 
about  to  usher  in  a  new  order  of  things.  The  bicycle,  the  electric  car,  and  the 
automobile  must  assuredly  again  distribute  over  the  open  country  the  human 
energies  which  stoam  has  concentrated  in  the  cities. 

Exhibit  B.^Letter  of  Mr,  Hammond  to  Secretary  Wilson, 

Bbech  Island,  S.  C,  November,  1S97. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington^  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  subnut  for  vour  consideration  the  following  sugges- 
tions regarding  an  estimate  and  count  of  the  cotton  crop. 

Owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  of  over  80  per  cent  while  the  present  crop 
is  being  picked — a  reduction  of  |18  a  bale,  and  for  a  crop  of  10,000,000  Sales  a  (fimi- 
nution  in  value  of  $130,000,000 — cotton  growers  are  holding  back  their  crops  from 
market.  They  are  doing  this  at  very  considerable  expense  to  themselves,  allow- 
ing the  high  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  received  advances  to  make  their  crops 
to  run  on ,  and  adding  to  it  heav v  charges  for  storage  and  insurance.  Their  action 
is  obstructing  business,  and  all  interests  in  the  cotton  belt  are  affected  by  it 
They  believe  that  the  crop  has  been  overestimated,  and  the  fiuctuations  of  the 
market  show  that  uncertainty  on  this  point  is  general.  The  present  condition  is 
somewhat  an  extreme  one,  but  similar  variations  in  price,  owing,  we  tiiink,  in 
large  measure  to  uncertain  estimates  of  the  crop,  prevail  every  year.  The  Departr 
ment  of  Agriculture  gives  the  average  annual  range  of  prices  for  the  years  1^1- 
1895  as  0.21  cent  per  pound,  involving  mutations  affecting  an  aggregate  value  of 
$79,500,000.  ~e       -«o  ^ 

It  would  not  be  difficult  or  expensive  to  prepare  a  township  map  of  the  cotton 
belt,  on  which  was  recorded  in  units  of  100  bales  the  crop  grown  in  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  accurate  enumeration  available.  On  such  a  map  also  aU  the  ^- 
neries  might  be  located.  With  such  a  chart  of  cotton  production  and  preparation 
for  market  agents  of  the  Department,  under  its  direction  and  paid  for  the  work, 
might  visit  certain  townships  or  portions  of  town^ps,  and  by  x)ersonal  inspec- 
tion obtain  and  report  to  the  Department  data  of  almost  absolute  accuracy. 

A  visit  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May,  would  determine  the  acreage  and 
the  character  of  the  stand.  Another  from  the  15th  to  the  SOth  of  June,  would 
report  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  cultural  conditions,  ete.  Between  the  middle 
and  the  end  of  July,  and  also  between  the  middle  and  tiie  close  of  August,  the 
count  of  bolls  might  be  made,  and  a  forecast  of  the  outeome  made.  The  last 
visit  to  the  fields  would  be  made  between  the  10th  and  the  20th  of  September,  to 
furnish  data  for  a  judgment  on  the  top  crop.  After  that  data  all  necessary 
information  should  be  obtained  from  the  gin  houses.  The  larger  part  of  this 
could  be  done  by  correspondence,  but  in  the  beginning  personal  visits  might  be 
necessary.  At  tne  outside  8  tours  of  inspection  woula  suffice.  Such  inspectors 
could  be  readily  employed  at  moderate  charges,  at  the  charges  at  which  letter 
carriers  are  employed. 
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Recent  tests  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  shows  that  a  daily  honse  to  house 
delivery  of  the  mail  in  the  rural  districts  costs  from  $22  to  $35  per  square  mile, 
averaging  $28.  A  very  thorough  perponal  inspection  of  the  cotton  fields  should 
not  involve  so  much  labor  and  time  as  the  rural  delivery  of  the  daily  mail.  But 
assume  that  it  did,  and  that  the  32,000  square  miles  of  the  cotton  fields  had  to  be 
visited  8  times  in  the  year,  the  statement  of  cost  would  stand  as  follows:  As  300 
visits  for  mail  delivery  is  to  8  visits  for  cotton  inspection,  so  is  32,000  square 
miles,  the  area  in  cotton,  multiplied  by  $28  the  cost  of  the  rural  delivery  per 
square  mile,  to  the  cost  of  the  inspecnon  of  the  cotton  fields.  If  this  is  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  problem  the  cost  of  field  to  field  and  gin  house  to  gin 
house  inspection  of  the  cotton  crop  should  be  $18,500. 

It  may  oe  objected  that  the  cotton  fields  to  be  traversed  by  the  inspectors,  scat- 
tered as  they  are  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cotton  belt,  are  at 
"wider  intervals  than  the  houses  visited  for  the  delivery  of  the  mail.  The  most 
casual  examination, however,  of  an  agricultural  map  of  the  cotton  belt — that,  for 
instance,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Hyde  for  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census — 
"Will  show  that  the  fields  producing  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  lie  in  groups,  and 
inspectors  informed  as  to  the  geography  of  these  groups  need  lose  little  time  in 
fi^oing  from  one  to  another. 

Without  going  into  details,  the  following  table,  approximately  correct,  showing 
the  counties  growing  98  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1889,  will  make  this  clear: 


state. 

Total 
number 
of  coun- 
ties. 

Counties  with  20,000 
acres  In  cotton  in 
1889. 

Counties     with    less 
than  20.000  acres  in 
cotton  in  1889. 

Total 

number  of 

bales. 

Counties 
planting 

Number 
of  coun- 
ties. 

Bales  pro- 
duced. 

Number  of 
counties. 

Bales  pro- 
duced. 

no  cot- 
ton. 

TcxftP .,-, 

244 
137 

74 
66 

66 
09 
68 
45 
30 
45 
25 
21 
13 

1,125,313 
972,773 

1,110,000 
829,857 
729,604 
584,060 
553,646 
232,902 
136,868 

112 
65 
13 
21 
5 
30 
19 
61 
56 

»i5,929 

219,043 

44,725 

85,353 

17,686 

107,434 

105,534 

103,359 

68,711 

1,471,242 
1,191,816 
l,ir>4.726 
915,210 
747, 190 
691,494 
659,180 
836,261 
190,579 

66 

QeoTgia. 

3 

Mifflfisippi 

s 

South  Carolina 

35 

Arkansas 75 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

TenneflBee 

69 
95 
96 

16 
13 
27 

Total 

881 

3?2 

6,276,028 

382 

1,082,674 

7,857,697 

127 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  counties  produce  84  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop;  43 
per  cent  produce  only  16  per  cent,  and  14  per  cent  of  the  counties  plant  no  cotton 
at  all.  Ii  the  minor  civil  divisions  were  substituted  for  the  counties,  the  cotton 
fields  would  be  found  still  more  closely  grouped,  and  finally  large  areas  of  these 
minor  civil  divisions  would  be  excluded  as  not  important  to  the  result,  thus  again 
reducing  the  territory  to  be  inspected. 

No  enumeration  of  ginhouses  of  any  value  has  been  made  for  the  census.  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  was  asked  to  undertake  it  at  a  late  date  for  the  census  of  1880, 
and  was  able  to  collect  no  data  of  importance.  The  count  given  in  the  census  of 
1890  is  too  imperfect  to  merit  consideration.  Why  ginneries  have  been  held  of 
less  importance  than  flour  mills,  sawmills,  grist  mills,  and  a  long  list  of  minor 
industrial  establishments  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say.  Wliat  is  noteworthy  in 
the  present  connection  is  that  the  ginhouse  is  the  first  and  the  last  and  the  only 
place  where  an  accurate  count  of  the  cotton  crop  can  be  made.  While  ginned 
cotton  may  be  stored  for  months  and  often  for  years  on  plantations  and  in  ware- 
houses, coming  to  view  to  swell  the  size  of  the  crop  unexpectedly,  unginned  cot- 
t'On  is  never  kept  back  in  this  manner. 

Qinhouse  returns  during  the  picking  season  would  furnish  the  best  basis  for 
forecasts  of  the  crop,  and  by  the  1st  of  each  January  the  count  made  there  set- 
tles the  size  of  the  crop  for  all  practical  purposes.  Ginneries,  like  most  other 
manufacturing  establishments,  are  being  consolidated.  The  public  ginnery  is 
superseding  the  old  plantation  ginhouses.  They  do  better  work  and  do  it  more 
cheaply.  The  old  cost  of  ginning  a  bale  was  $o.  Now  the  ginning  is  done  for 
$1.50,  and  the  large  improved  public  ginnery  is  doing  it  for  $1.  The  writer  has 
ginned  this  season  1,145  Dales  so  far  for  75  cents.  The  public  ginner  has  no  inter- 
est in  withholding  information  as  to  the  number  of  bales  turned  out.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  know  what  the  small  ginhouses  in  his  locality, 
competmg  with  him,  are  doing.    Unbiased  reports  should  be  obtained  from  him. 
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This  is  not  the  case  with  the  cotton  growers  who  correspond  with  the  Depart- 
ment. Their  interest  is  too  great  and  pressing  in  the  ontcome  to  allow  of  their 
forming  nuprejndiced  judgments.  Snch  judgments  should  be  left  to  the  Departr 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  based  upon  the  facts  re];)orted  by  the  inspectors,  such 
facts  would  be  the  average  number  of  plants  in  a  given  length  of  row,  their  aver- 
age height,  the  actual  count  of  bolls  under  definite  regulations,  etc. 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  State  averages  of  the  acrea^  and  condition  of 
the  crop,  as  heretofore  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  furnish  no 
instruction  to  the  great  mass  of  cotton  growers  for  their  guidance.  State  Unee^ 
are  in  no  wav  related  to  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  cotton  belt. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  data  on  record  available  for  the  development  and 
organization  of  the  plan  here  outlined;  but  without  referring  further  to  it  I  respect- 
fully ask  your  consideration  for  these  suggestions  on  account  of  the  large  and 
important  interests  involved. 

I  have  the  honf)r  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harrt  Hammond. 

Exhibit  C— /»  the  negro  a  faUuref 

Beech  Island,  S.  C,  March  6, 
Editors  Augusta  Chronicle: 

A  pressure  of  farm  work  has  delayed  my  reply  to  your  circular  asking  my 
opinion  on  an  interview  with  Professor  White,  published  in  your  pax>er  under  the 
caption  **  The  negro  a  failure."  This  is  a  period  of  failures,  of  low  prices,  of  lack 
of  employment,  and  of  diminished  profits.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  published 
accounts,  this  state  of  things  is  confined  to  no  locality,  or  nation  or  race,  but 
extends  over  all  Christendom,  and  affects,  with  great  imi>artiality,  all  workers 
and  all  pursuits.  To  say  at  such  a  time  that  the  negro  is  a  failure  dot»i  not  confer 
any  distinction  on  him,  unless  it  be  intended  to  mean  that  the  negro,  and  not 


sion.  rerhaps  an  argument  could  be  made  in  supiwrt  of  such  a  theory  as  ingeni- 
ous as  many  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  numerous  and  various  causes 
assigned  for  our  distress.  It  might  be  shown  that  workers  form  barely  a  third 
of  the  x)opulation,  while  the  alarm  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  17,000,000  counted 
in  this  class,  in  the  United  States,  at  being  subjectea  to  competition  with  the 
60,000  outcasts  in  our  prisons, prove  how  very  small  the  number  of  real  producers 
is;  that  of  these  bona  fide  producers  among  civilized  people  the  nept>  must  once 
have  formed  a  considerable  part  when,  after  supporting  himself,  improving  his 
condition,  opening  fresh  fields,  and  developing  the  manifold  resources  of  one  of 
the  most  resourceful  sections  of  the  earth,  he  turned  over,  almost  as  a  surplus 
product,  to  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  world, 
m  cotton,  the  largest  and  most  important  contribution  of  material  ever  made  to 
them.  It  could  oe  shown  how  in  the  process  of  his  emancix)ation  the  cotton 
famine  came;  how,  when  the  supply  was  renewed,  the  enormous  profits  flowing 
with  its  current,  at  first  feeble  and  uncertain,  excited  a  speculative  expansion  in 
the  vast  network  of  occupations  connected  with  cotton-goods  trade  tnat  bred  a 
fever  in  them;  how  the  unlooked-for  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  by  the 
negro  fed  this  fever  with  a  plethora  that  has  been  neither  assimilated  nor  excreted 
until  a  most  damaging  and  dangerous  congestion  paralyzes  the  entire  circulation 
and  organism  of  the  world's  industries;  that  even  the  negro  himself  is  no  longer 
the  consumer  he  was,  and  notwithstanding  its  greater  cost,  his  surplus  crop  has 
ceased  altogether  to  be  such.  Through  modem  mediums  of  futures  and  factors, 
brokers  and  banks,  his  cotton  crop  is  now  mortgaged,  bought,  paid  for,  and  sold 
again  before  a  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  at  a  heavy  tax  on  lx)th  consumer 
and  producer,  yielding  to  the  latter  a  meager  subsistence,  with  no  reserve  for 
investment. 

Such  an  argument,  however,  would  at  the  outset  show  that  the  negro  was  not 
essentially  and  by  nature  a  failure.  Nor  can  anyone  acquainted  with  the  record 
of  the  negro  before  or  during  the  late  war  count  him  as  of  no  avail.  Remember 
the  armies  he  fed  during  those  4  years,  how  his  market  value  had  increased  900 
per  cent  between  1845  and  1860,  and  how  in  1848  he  made  cotton,  pasring  all  costs 
and  interest  on  investment,  for  4^  cents  a  pound.  (See  Solon  Kobinson  in  De 
Bow's  Review.)  To-day,  even,  with  cotton  at  7i  cents,  he  eai-ns  a  living,  pays 
interest  on  the  capital  that  gives  him  employment,  and  has  a  small  cash  surplus, 
which  he  unfoi*tunately  wastes,  but  which  would  suffice  to  insure  his  life  for 
$1,000.    It  would  seem  to  follow  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  his  extinction  or  of 
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is  removal  from  his  present  field  of  labor.  It  has  been  noted  that  where  the 
e^o  forms  more  than  56  per  cent  of  the  population  he  shows  a  tendency  to 
ecrease,  and  where  he  forms  less  than  this  percentage  he  shows  a  tendency  to 
icrease.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  gradnally  supervene  a  general  dif- 
dsion  of  the  colored  race  according  to  some  sncn  law  as  this,  and  every  hindrance 
o  the  forces  promoting  it  should  be  removed. 

But  if  the  negro  is  not  a  failure,  how  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for  that  the 
erritory  he  occupies  is  far  less  prosperous  than  it  formerly  was? 

My  answer  is  that  this  territory  has  become  involved  m  profound  social  and 
ndnstiial  problems  touching  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  and  the  distribu- 
lon  of  wages  and  profits— problems  which,  in  this  generation,  have  become  living 
ssnes  and  are  beinff  fought  out  man  to  man  on  every  square  mile  of  territory 
roin  Russia  to  Caluomia.  Whoever  solves  these  problems  and  furnishes  a  plan 
in  which  free  labor  and  free  capital  may  be  organized,  so  as  to  call  out  the  full 
.ctivities  of  each,  avoiding  injustice  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand  and  waste 
.nd  pillage  on  the  other,  must  abolish  labor,  as  slavery  has  been  abolished,  sub- 
tdtuting  for  it  work  up  to  the  full  force  and  faculty  or  each  man,  and  will  have 
ranscended  all  previous  human  achievements.  No  man  will  do  it.  But  that 
aith  in  human  progress,  which  can  hever  be  abandoned,  inspires  the  hope  that 
he  people  themselves  will,  in  process  of  time,  reach  some  approximate  and  prac- 
ical  solution  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  turmoil  ana  strife  and  allow  the 
etum  of  peace,  security,  and  steady  work. 

Meanwhile  we  have  already  advanced  far  enough  in  our  struggle  to  review 
ome  of  the  things  which  have  been  done  and  to  pass  a  judgment  on  them. 

The  negro  should  never  have  been  projected  into  politics,  where,  without  sub- 
erving  any  good  end,  he  enabled,  at  great  cost  to  himself,  the  carpetbagger  to 
>Iunder  the  community. 

The  law  for  collecting  liens  on  crops  should  be  done  away  with  finally  and  for- 
ever in  every  form  and  shape.  It  has  substituted  an  unreal  and  artificial  credit 
or  the  proper  and  natural  growth  based  on  character  and  thrift.  It  has  forcibly 
lismissed  the  intelligence  or  the  community  from  the  supervision  of  its  industries. 
'.t  has  seduced  workingmen  into  8i)eculative  undertakings  resulting  for  them  in 
>ankmptcy ,  and  has  delivered  them  soul  and  body,  by  a  cheap,  summary  process, 
nto  the  hands  of  the  crossroads  grocery  dealers.  It  is  a  legacy  of  the  carpet- 
bagger that  has  drained  the  coun^  of  the  little  he  spared. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  tenant  system,  our  tenants  must  have  means  of  their  own. 
[t  is  believed  that  agricultural  depression  in  England  is  due  to  the  attempt  by 
tenants  to  farm  with  a  capital  of  only  $80  to  the  acre.  Capital  is  only  accumu- 
ated  by  savings,  and  secure  savings  banks — postal  savings  banks,  perhaps — 
frovld  do  much  to  educate  and  elevate  the  negro,  if  he  can  unlearn  the  terrible 
eeson  of  the  Freedman's  Saving  Bank. 

Capitalists  must  come  out  from  their  bombproof s  of  mortgages,  advances,  and 
■ack-rents  and  take  their  part  with  workingmen  in  the  risks  of  the  seasons  and 
ihe  markets.  Their  Erecting  forethought  and  intelligence  are  as  necessary  as 
;hey  were  between  1850  and  1860,  when  they  added  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
;be  South. 

The  vast  superiority  moraUy  and  intellectually  of  the  white  race  must  not  blind 
IS  to  certain  considerations.  This  superiority  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  untold 
renerations.  Among  the  thousands  whose  eyes  may  rest  upon  tnis  issue  of  your 
lonmal,  whatever  worthy  acts  they  may  perform  to  preserve  and  pepetuate  this 
raperiority,  it  is  most  likely  that  not  one  will  by  word,  or  deed,  or  thou|^ht 
idvance  it  one  iota.  It  is-not  our  invention;  it  is  an  heirloom  of  the  ages,  bringing 
mth  it  heavy  responsibilities.  Pai*t  of  this  responsibility  is  not  hastily  or  carelessly 
X)  pass  judgment  on  the  other  races  of  Gk)d's  creation.  For  this  reason  it  is 
lecessary  that  men  of  character  and  culture  should  be  on  duty  to  control  race 
prejudice,  a  serious  complication  in  our  problem.  Where  diverse  races  meet  on 
i  common  level  there  is  no  security,  as  witness  the  recent  brutal  outrages  on  the 
Z^inese.  In  such  cases  it  is  war  to  the  knife  or,  what  is  equally  to  be  deprecated, 
miscegenation.  I  invoke  no  sentimental  kindness  for  the  negro;  there  has  been 
mough  of  that,  and  it  has  been  a  curse.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  do  him  justice. 
3o  far  in  the  world's  history  the  better  class  of  Southern  people  alone  have  done 
this. 

If  the  present  low  prices  for  agricultursd  products  continue,  fresh  troubles 
i-wait  us.  Wages  which  were  fixed  in  a  depreciated  currency  when  prices  were 
[ligh  will  have  to  be  cut  down.  That  wages  should  be  high  when  subsistence  is 
3heap  is  not  an  anomaly.  It  occurred  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Wat 
ryler  rebellion,  and  lasted  nearly  2  centuries,  with  results  most  prejudicial  to 
igriculture. 
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Bnt  I  trespass  on  vonr  space,  and  I  will  conclude  by  remarking,  as  to  a  peas- 
antry, that  1  know  of  no  record  in  history  wher'e  a  race  of  small  proprietors  bave 
been  prosperous.  Everywhere  they  seem  to  form  the  wretched  residnnm  of  labor 
after  all  other  occnpations  are  supplied. 

Very  respectrally,  Habrt  Hammoxd. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  i,  J90J. 
STATEMENT  OP  MB.  JOHH  HYDS, 

Statistician  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  on  the  10th 
of  each  month  (February  excepted)  a  detailed  statement  relating  to  the  existing 
agriculturskl  conditions  tnrouffnout  the  United  States,  the  data  upon  which  these 
statements  are  based  being  obtained  largely  through  voluntary  correspondents. 
The  chief  reliance  for  the  ascertainment  of  conditions  is  placed  upon  3  {xrincipal 
corps  of  correspondents,  namely,  county  correspondents,  township  correspond- 
ents, and  State  statistical  agents. 

County  correspoTuients.— There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately  2,750 
counties  of  agricultural  importance.  In  each  of  these  counties  the  Department 
has  a  principal  county  correspondent,  who  maintains  an  organization  of  3  assist- 
ants, each  covering  a  specified  territory.  These  county  correspondents  are 
selected  with  exclusive  reference  to  their  qualifications,  and  they  constitute  a 
most  efficient  ln>anch  of  the  crop-reporting  service.  Facilities  are  furnished  each 
princix>al  correspondent  to  enable  him  to  obtain  regular  reports  from  his  assist- 
ants. These  reports  he  tabulates,  supplementing  the  information  thus  obtained 
by  his  own  obsiBrvation  and  knowleage  of  the  situation,  and  the  consolidated 
rex)ort  is  transmitted  to  the  Statistician.  Although  there  is  no  comx)en8atian 
attached  to  the  position,  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  correspondents  report 
monthly. 

Toumship  correspondents. — The  list  of  township  correspondents  comprises  from 
6  to  15  inoividuai  correspondents  in  each  count  v.  These  are  distributed  geo- 
graphically throughout  tne  county,  the  number  being  dependent  on  the  sLse  of 
the  county  and  its  importance  in  production.  These  persons  report  directly  to 
the  Statistician,  the  scnedules  for  county  and  township  correspondents  being  tab^ 
ulated  by  the  clerks  in  his  office. 

State  statistical  agents. — This  list  embraces  a  re^^ularly  appointed  salaried  State 
statistical  agent  in  each  of  43  States  and  Territories,  it  bemgthe  duty  of  each  to 
report  upon  agricultural  conditions  for  his  own  State  only.  Each  of  uieee  agents 
maintains  a  special  list  of  correspondents,  over  which  he  nas  entire  control,  com- 
pletely covering  the  State  and  averaging,  in  total  numbers,  from  20  to  700  corre- 
spondents each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  State  and  its  agricultural  importance. 
These  State  statistical  aids  report  direct  to  the  State  agent  Their  schedules 
are  carefully  tabulated  and  weighted  by  him  according  to  nie  relative  importance 
of  each  county  represented,  and  the  summarized  report  is  submitted  to  the  Statis- 
tician on  the  7th  day  of  each  month.  From  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
the  reports  of  State  agents  are  telegraphed  in  cipher. 

Each  of  the  3  lists  I  have  mentioned  is  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  no 
one  individual  being  allowed  to  serve  upon  any  two  of  the  lists. 

The  reports  referred  to  above  are  brought  together  in  convenient  form  on  the 
8th  of  each  month  and  the  statistician  is  thus  provided  with  3  sexMuate  estimates, 
covering  the  same  territorv  and  the  same  crops,  made  by  separate  cori)s  of  corre- 
spondents, each  reporting  for  a  territory  vrith  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
from  these  results  the  statistician  compiles  his  ovni  estimates.  The  information 
thus  obtained,  however,  is  supplemented  by  the  reports  of  salaried  special  field 
agents,  who  systematically  traverse  the  producing  portions  of  the  country  procur- 
ing all  possible  data  and  carefully  analyzing  the  situation. 

Information  with  regard  to  final  yield  per  acre  is  further  obtained  from  reports 
received  from  a  very  large  corps  of  individual  producers,  each  reporting  for  his 
own  farm  only. 

The  total  number  of  all  classes  of  coiTespondents  in  the  crop-reporting  service 
aggregates  nearly  260,000. 

In  all  tabulations  careful  attention  is  x>aid  to  the  weighting  of  the  figures  sub- 
mitted, so  that  each  county  and  each  State  may  have  its  correct  and  proper  influ- 
ence in  the  determination  of  the  total  for  the  State  or  for  the  United  States, 
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pxsording  to  its  importance.  The  statistics  are  compiled  with  the  census  figures 
p  a  basis,  the  acreage  and  production  being  carried  on  from  year  to  year  by  the 
pmrcentage  method. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  report  in  i)ercentages,  as  compared  in  the  case  of 
fereage  or  production  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  m  the  case  of  condi- 
lon  with  a  normal  condition.  Yield  per  acre  and  price  per  unit  of  quantity  are, 
pf  course,  reported  quantitatively. 

With  regard  to  cotton,  the  information  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described 
B  supplemented  by  that  furnished  on  special  schedules  by  a  list  of  special  cotton 
iorrespondents,  embracing  a  very  lar^e  number  of  persons  ir.timately  concerned 
H  the  cotton  industry,  a  complete  list  of  cotton  ginners,  and  a  further  list  of 
M>tton  planters,  each  reporting  for  his  own  plantation.  This  method  of  investi- 
gating cotton  production  is,  however,  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
ireliminary  statement,  the  final  figures  being  derived  from  statistics  of  movement 
md  consumption  obtained  from  transportation  companies,  port  officials,  and  mills, 
riiis  final  report  can  not  be  completed  until  after  the  close  of  the  commercial 
iotton  year— August  81. 

Statements  relating  to  live  stock  and  the  principal  farm  crops  (except  cotton) 
kre  made  public  on  the  10th  of  each  month,  tne  cotton  statements  being  issued  on 
lie  8d  of  each  month  during  the  growing  season.  In  order  that  the  information 
;oiitained  in  these  reports  may  be  made  available  simultaneous!]^  throughout  the 
mtire  United  States,  and  that  by  reason  of  quicker  mail  service  the  territory 
bdjacent  to  Washington  may  not  have  an  advantage  over  that  at  a  distance,  the 
statements  are  sent  out  by  telegraph.  In  order  that  the  figures  may  be  placed 
ivithin  easy  reach  of  the  farmer  at  tne  earliest  posnible  moment,  cards,  containing 
ihe  principal  features  of  the  report,  are  printed  and  mailed  to  every  postmaster 
n  the  United  States,  within  from  4  to  20  hours  of  the  time  that  the  statements 
kre  telegraphed,  with  instructions  that  they  are  to  be  conspicuously  posted  for 
;he  information  of  the  public. 

While  the  necessity  of  statistics  to  agriculture  is  unquestionable,  there  are  far 
rreater  difficulties  encountered  in  this  application  of  them  than  in  any  other 
^eat  department  of  the  world*s  business.  These  difficulties  spring  in  part  from 
;he  character  of  the  business  itself  and  in  part  from  its  minute  subdivision  of 
>perations  and  its  wide  distribution.  That  it  is  far  easier  to  ascertain  the  output 
>f  a  grroup  of  mines  or  mills  than  of  a  group  of  farms  representing  the  same  value 
>f  investment  or  of  product  is  obvious. 

These  difficulties  are  such  as  can  not  be  overcome  by  individual  effort.  It  is 
lot  easy— it  is  rarely  even  practicable — for  private  initiative  to  conduct  a  statisti- 
cal inquiry  in  a  field  so  extensive  as  the  United  States.  The  volume  of  our  agri- 
:iiltnre,  as  well  as  its  distribution,  is  so  vast  that  the  most  interested  private 
parties  can  never  wholly  measure  it  statistically. 

It  was  perhaps  the  greater  facility  with  which  a  complete  and  fairly  accurate 
oiowledge  of  the  operations  of  large  branches  of  business  other  than  agriculture 
3  obtained  that  gained  for  them  their  far  earlier  and  more  adequate  recognition 
a  legislation,  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  being  for  many  years  the 
7ork  of  an  obscure  section  of  one  branch  of  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the 
nterior;  but  a  statistical  bureau  early  became  a  necessity  to  that  large  portion  of 
he  industrial  community  represented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Such 
,  branch  of  the  Department  has  thererore  been  in  continuous  operation  since 
8d8,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Department's  opera- 
ions  to  assert  that  some  of  the  most  general,  the  most  diversified,  and  in  the 
^^egate  the  greatest  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  agriculture  have  been  the 
eemlt  of  the  kaowledge  obtained  and  disseminated  through  this  statistical  office. 
If  these  benefits  are  not  so  direct  and  apparent  as  those  derived  from  the  investi- 
■ations  of  the  scientific  men  who  tell  the  fanner  how  to  suppress  the  insect 
nemies  that  infest  his  fields  and  orchards,  how  to  eradicate  the  various  diseases 
bat  affect  his  crops,  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  growth  of  partic- 
lar  products  is  most  successfully  promoted,  what  fertilizers  to  use  and  how  to 
pply  them,  how  the  quality  of  his  outter  and  cheese  may  be  improved,  and  many 
tner  things  of  high  practical  value,  still  they  are  no  less  vital  and  far-reaching, 
nd  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  rewards  of  industry  by  the  au^entation  of 
roduction  through  the  analysis  of  comparative  results,  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
sasonable  eauilibrium  between  supply  and  demand,  and  by  contributing  to 
babilty  of  value  through  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  risks  involved  in 
fading. 

The  American  farmer  is  one  of  some  five  million  persons  who  are  cultivating  our 
3il,  in  areas  of  from  8  acres  to  well  up  in  the  tons  of  thousands,  for  subsistence 
ad  other  profit.    Some  products  he  consumes  quite  largely  at  home  in  the  main- 
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tenance  of  his  family  and  hired  help  and  the  keeping  and  fattening  of  farm  ani- 
malB.  One  or  more  prodncts,  however,  he  annually  raises  to  sell.  Bnt  all  that 
is  raised  in  one  place,  whethei  for  farm  consumption  or  for  local  or  distant 
market,  has  some  relation  to  all  that  is  raised  elsewhere,  and  it  is  finaUy  ^ 
amount  of  the  supply  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  which  wholly  or  par- 
tially fixes  the  price  and  determines  the  profit  or  loss. 

The  all-important  problem  is  how  to  secure  a  market,  for  without  a  market  soi^ 
plus  production  above  farm  consumption  is  not  simply  valueless,  bnt  positive 
loss  to  the  extent  of  its  cost. 

Statistical  information,  widely  and  carefully  gathered  and  properly  presented 
and  disseminated,  relative  to  the  condition  and  prospects  and  in  due  time  to  the 
actual  measure  of  the  principal  products  of  agneulture  has  the  strongest  influ- 
ence in  maintaining  a  reasonable  equilibrum  pet  ween  production  and  demand, 
and  the  consequent  assurance  of  profit  to  the  producer. 

In  so  far  as  statistics  give  timely  information  to  producers  of  specific  conditians 
affecting  the  marketing  of  products,  such  statistics  do  all  that  can  be  done,  and 
what  can  not  be  done  in  any  other  way,  to  secure  to  agriculture  a  profit  on  its 
productions.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  this  result  will  ever  be  attained  with 
such  efficiency  as  to  leave  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired;  but  so  far  as  it  is 
complete,  the  benefit  secured  is  due  to  the  statistical  method,  and  will  always 
reqmre  its  service.  What  honest  producers  and  interested  consumers  desira  is 
relations  which  shall  be  of  mutual  oenefit,  and  in  the  promotion  of  these  relations 
the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  only  directly 
benefited  agriculture  to  an  incalculable  extent,  but,  in  doing  this,  has  inciden- 
tally benefited  all  legitimate  occupations  and  all  consumers. 

The  benefits  conferred  upon  agriculture  by  statistics,  ^eat  as  they  are,  have  no 
more  attained  their  full  limits  than  has  agriculture  attained  its  full  development 
It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  through  the  gradual  utilization  of  wmttever 
knowledge  of  physical  conditions  and  of  human  needs,  susceptible  of  numerical 
expression,  may  be  available,  and  the  careful  setting  forth  of  its  precise  relation 
to  the  gi'eat  business  of  agriculture,  the  statistician  of  the  future  will  be  able  to 

g remote  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  directions  that  as  yet  are 
ardly  dreamed  of. 

If  agricultural  statistics  are  of  any  value  in  themselves,  their  timely  availability 
for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  they  are  of  particular  interest  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance.  They  would  be  of  no  value  to  farmers,  but  might  even  be  positively 
detrimental  to  their  interests,  if  possessed  by  only  a  few  persons  or  restricted  to 
commercial  circles.  It  is,  therefore,  the  aim  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  the  infor- 
mation received  through  its  various  agencies,  and  to  make  such  distribution  as 
prompt  and  speedy  as  the  necessity  of  securing  reasonable  accuracy  will  adcut  of. 
The  monthly  crop  reports  of  this  division  are  therefore  mailed  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  to  the  Department's  State  statistical  agents  and  the  9,000  x)er8ons  who 
report  to  them,  to  the  2,700  county  correspondents  and  the  10,800  persons  who 
report  to  them,  to  the  40,000  township  or  district  correspondents,  to  12,500  cotton 
planters,  to  1,200  newspapers,  mostly  rural,  and  to  174,000  other  persons,  the  indi- 
vidual recipients,  both  correspondents  and  noncorrespondents,  being  mainly 
farmers.  These  reports  relate,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  to  tne  condi- 
tions of  soil,  weather,  planting,  growth,  harvesting,  yield,  quality,  transportation, 
markets,  and  prices.  They  are  sent  regularly  and  gratuitously  to  aU  persons  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  for  them,  and  however  susceptible  of  improvement 
they  may  be  in  any  particular  respect,  the  great  demand  for  them  leaves  little 
doubt  that  consideraole  value  is  set  upon  them.  When  the  statistical  information 
received  by  the  Department  is  made  still  more  reliable  by  the  institution  of  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  crop-reporting  system,  there  will  surely  be  no  single  division 
of  any  Government  department,  and  certainly  no  independent  organization,  that 
will  be  promoting  so  greatly  and  so  generally  the  agricultural  interests  ot  the 
country. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  14,  1901. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  BXTDGE, 

Farmer  and  Meal-Estate  Dealer,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak,      • 

The  commissioii  met  at  10.30  a.  m., Mr.  Farqnhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Villiam  Budge,  of  Ghrand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  a  farmer  and  real-estate  dealer,  was 
ntrodnced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Will  yon  give  yonr  name  and  yonr  home  address? — A. 
Villiam  Budge,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Fabquhar.  Governor  Harris  will  conduct  the  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  occupation. — A.  I  am  post- 
naster  at  Qrand  Forks  just  now.  I  sJso  run  a  farm  and  buy  and  sell  wheat  and 
Leal  in  real  estate.    I  have  a  farm  of  my  own  and  have  had  for  the  last  24  years. 


Q.  You  conduct  that  personally?— A.  Yes. 


^  Are  you  connected  with  your  State  agricultural  college? — A.  No,  but  I  am 
k  4nistee  of  the  State  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Q.  Have  you  traveled  over  your  State  to  some  extent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  conversant  with  conditions  both  as  to  labor  and  capital? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  in  a  general  way  the  development  of  your  State. 

(The  witness  then  read  the  following  statement:) 

•*  Twenty  or  35  years  ago  North  Dakota,  then  a  part  of  Dakota  Territory, 
nras  little  less  than  a  portion  of  what  was  shortly  before  known  as  the  Ameri- 
»n  Desert.  In  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  at  that  time  the 
[ndian  and  the  buffalo  roamed  at  will  over  a  great  territory  where  now  are  pros- 
perous villages,  and  where  intelligent  citizens  are  tilling  the  soil,  raising  stock, 
nining  coal,  and  engaging  in  various  occunations.  A  great  region,  which  had 
yeerx  uninroductive  and  which  was  considered  unimix)rtant,  has  during  these  few 
^ears  developed  into  a  sreat  State,  rich  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  and 
m.th  many  valuable  undeveloped  mineral  resources. 

**  The  great  cause  of  this  transformation  from  a  waste  and  sparsely  populated 
*egion  to  a  great,  productive  State  is  to  be  found  to  a  large  degree  in  the  won- 
lerful  developing  power  of  the  railroad  systems  which  have  passed  through  and 
>X)eiied  U5  this  great  territory.  When  so  much  is  said  of  arbitrary  and  unjust 
kcts  of  railroad  corporations,  it  i»  only  fair  to  state  that  it  is  due  to  the  strong 
learts,  clear  heads,  and  energetic  persons  back  of  these  corporations  that  we  have 
lie  great  development  of  which  the  Northwest  is  so  proud.  Moreover,  these  great 
Tansportation  comx>anies  recognize  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
heir  welfare.  In  general,  I  believe  that  the  railroads  within  the  State  are  doing 
i^hatever  they  feel  that  they  can  reasonably  afford  to  do  toward  developing  the 
M>Tintry  by  extending  railroad  branches,  by  fostering  industries,  by  affording 
reasonable  shipping  facilities,  and  by  gn'aiiting  fair  rates  of  shipment  in  general. 

"  To  encourage  and  not  to  discourage,  to  enrich  and  not  to  impoverish  the  peo- 
ple is  certainly  the  wish  of  these  companies.  Seldom  is  an  urgent  need  of  ship- 
ping facilities  brought  before  these  companies  in  a  proi)er  light  out  it  is  carefully 
x>nsidered.  Branches  are  often  operated  at  little  or  no  profit;  side  tracks  and 
rards  are  frequently  maintained  for  sake  of  convenience  and  economy  to  the  pro- 
iucer.  Rates  on  the  leading  products  have  been  steadily  reduced  until  now  di 
3ent8  per  bushel  will  carry  wheat  from  Grand  Forks  to  Dulnth,  which  twenty 
rears  ago  would  have  cost  17  or  18  cents.  No  doubt  jgreater  reductions  will  fol- 
low when  the  railroad  companies  find  that  they  can  afford  it  and  that  the  general 
jood  of  the  community  demands  it. 

'*  Increased  equipment  in  cars  and  locomotives,  short  lines,  and  fast  trains  make 
it  possible  to  handle  the  enormous  amount  of  grain  on  the  short  notice  necessary 
mder  the  present  conditions  in  this  region. 

**  In  order  to  handle  the  wheat  so  that  the  farmers  will  not  always  be  at  the 
tnercy  of  the  market,  some  system  of  storage  is  necessary  to  hold  the  great  crops 
iiarvested  in  the  fall  months.  In  some  cases  large  farmers  or  farming  corporations 
tiave  their  own  grain  warehouses.  But  the  average  farmer  is  not  able  to  build 
warehouses  and  equip  for  economical  and  safe  handling  of  the  large  amount  of 
Srain  he  produces. 

**  More  than  that,  only  a  few  are  along  the  railroad  lines,  and  even  if  they  were, 
oi  course  switch  tracks  could  not  be  put  to  each  few  farms.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
aesary  that  the  farmer  should  haul  in  his  ^^rain  and  ship  from  and  through  some 
orrain  dealer  near  his  farm.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  elevator  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  grain  industry  of  the  Northwest.    Of  course  capital  would  be  invested 
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in  the  elevator  and  grain-shipping  business  only  as  a  sonrce  of  profit.  And  -when 
it  is  found  by  operating  a  Hystem  of  elevators  along  a  certain  railroad  that  the 
operating  expenses  can  oe  reduced  and  facilities  improved,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  expect  the  consolidation  and  formation  of  systems.  There  is,  however,  no 
monopoly,  as  several  companies  are  generally  represented  in  each  town  of  impor- 
tance, and  the  different  companies  keep  a  keen  watch  on  the  doings  of  each  other. 
This  coui][>etition  has  resulted  in  reducing  elevator  charges  to  reasonable  prices 
for  handlmg  and  to  a  uniform  basis,  the  price  being  2  cents  per  bushel. 

**  No  doubt  large  and  influential  elevator  companies  can  secure  better  accoxa* 
modations  for  quick  shipment  when  the  market  justifies,  and  better  prices  throagh 
their  representatives  at  terminal  points,  than  can  individual  and  small  shipi>ers. 
In  this  way  the  farmer  will  profit  to  a  ^eater  or  less  degree.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  great  storage  facilities  lately  being  provided  by  the  large  elevator  com- 
panies and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  will  oe  of  much  value  to  the  farmers  in 
that  they  will  permit  the  rapid  shipment  of  grain  from  the  coimtry  and  will  pro- 
vide sufncient  terminal  storage,  so  that  the  grain  can  be  held  for  a  better  marVet, 
if  thought  desirable.  This  will  also  be  a  great  relief  on  the  demands  for  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  the  railroad  during  the  short  period  of  the  grain-shipping  season.  I 
fiimly  believe  that  the  present  elevator  system  is  of  the  greatest  valne  to  the 
agricultural  interests. 

**  River  navigation  is  not  developed  to  any  great  extent  in  North  Dakota  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  only  2  rivers  of  sufficient  size  within  the  State  to  warrant 
the  use  of  boats.  These  2  Htreams  are  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  navigation  is  carried  on  by  smaU  flat-bottomed  steamers  and 
freight  barges. 

"For  years  considerable  freight  has  been  carried  along  these 2  rivers  by  boat. 
On  the  Missouri  the  freight  is  of  a  very  diversified  nature,  that  coming  in  being 
largely  lumber  and  building  material  and  provisions  forwarded  from  railroads, 
and  that  outgoing  being  larg:ely  grain  and  coal. 

"  Shipping  on  the  Missouri  supplies  a  large  region  which  has  for  years  been 
without  railroads,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  more  appreciated.  The  great  impedi- 
ment to  navigation  in  this  river  is  the  shifting  sand  oars  which  are  formed  beoEinse 
of  the  shallow  water  and  wide  banks.  As  fast  as  possible  the  channel  should  be 
dredged  and  provided  with  a  series  of  pile  bars,  similar  to  those  already  placed  in 
the  upper  Mississippi,  to  confine  and  narrow  the  stream  With  this  done  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  river  navigation  should  not  be  much  expanded  and  the  adjacent 
country  much  developed.  It  would  also  doubtless  prevent  much  destruction  from 
river  flooding. 

**  Before  the  railroads  retiched  the  Red  River  Valley  there  was  considerable 
freight  of  all  kinds  carried*  by  boat  from  Fargo  and  other  points  north  along  the 
river,  but  since  the  railroads  have  been  operating  in  this  section  the  freight  has 
been  reduced  to  but  little  else  than  grain. 

"  For  small  miscellaneous  freight  rail  shipments  are  faster  and  more  convenient. 
However,  boat  shipping  is  important  for  those  towns  situated  Along  the  river. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  grain  handled  by  the  Red  River  Transporta- 
tion Company  for  6  years  ending  1900.  This  company  does  about  two-thirds  of 
the  shipping  and  a  local  company  the  other  one-third. 


Year  of —  Bushels. 

1895  287,180 

1896 _ 445,167 

1897 217,354 


Year  of — 


Bushels. 

261,892 

1899 510,375 

1900 276,977 


**  What  has  been  said  relative  to  needed  improvements  on  the  Missouri  River 
is  equally  true  of  the  Red  River.  This  is  a  shaDow,  rather  muddv,  stream  but 
one  which  does  not  change  its  channel  much.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  on 
this  stream.  Some  bars  have  been  throvTu  to  deepen  the  channel  and  this  ha.s 
doubtless  aided,  in  this  way,  navigation.  But  a  series  of  bars  and  locks  located 
at  a  few  points  starting  near  the  upper  sources  of  the  Red  and  Red  Lake  rivers 
and  running  to  the  Canadian  line  would  not  only  greatly  aid  navigation,  but 
would  enable  a  sufficient  control  so  as  to  prevent  disastrous  floods  which  occa- 
sionally do  much  damage  to  crops,  lands,  and  buildings  alon^  the  lower  Red. 
The  locks  and  bars  would  serve  as  regulators  and  would  also  aid  much  in  keep- 
ing back  the  waters  for  a  uniform  flow.  This  would  also  be  very  valuable  as  a 
sanitary  precaution,  since  in  the  late  summer  and  the  fall  months  the  stream  is 
very  low  and  sluggish  and  seems  more  charged  with  impurities. 

**  Many  tovms  which  depend  upon  the  river  for  their  water  supply  have  suffered 
from  this  cause.  Grand  Forks  was  forced  to  put  in  an  extensive  filterin£[  sys- 
tem for  purification.    A  series  of  locks  and  dams  would  be  comparatively  mex- 
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Xiensive  since  the  river  is  admirably  guited  to  such  control.  The  banks  are 
generally  liigh  enough  and  the  river  channel  is  very  narrow.  The  following 
ngnres  mrill  &how  the  flnctnation  in  water  in  different  years  and  at  different  times 
in  the  year.     Much  of  this  conld  be  reduced  by  the  proxx)Bed  dams  and  locks. 

'*  RED  RIVER  OP  THE  NORTH. 

"  1806:  Navigation  opened  April  18;  gauge,  14.5.  Water  reached  highest  point 
on  ^aug^e  May  80,  27.  Cause  of  high  water,  rainfall.  Lowest  water  September 
13,  0.6.     Navigation  closed  November  7. 

*'  1897:  N'avigation  opened  April  11;  gauge,  45.2.  Highest  water,  April  10. 
Cause  of  liigh  water,  snowfall.  Lowest  water,  November  13;  gauge,  1.9.  Navi- 
gation closed  November  15. 

*'''  1898;  Navigation  opened  April  15;  gauge,  9.  Highest  water,  July  6;  gauge, 
9.4.  Lowest  water,  November  9;  gauge,  0.8.  Navigation  closed  Novembers. 
Precipitation  light  during  winter  and  sunmier. 

• '  1899:  Navigation  opened  April  18;  gauge,  15.9;  highest  water  of  seaaon.  Low- 
est ^water,  October  1;  gauge,  1.2.  Navigation  closed  December  1.  Precipitation 
Uglit  dnring  winter  and  summer, 

**  1900:  l^avigation  opened  April  11;  gauge,  7.7.  Highest  water  of  season,  Octo- 
ber IS;  gAnge.  11.5.  Lowest  water  of  season,  July  1;  gauge,  1.6.  Navigation 
closed  Isovember  13.    Precipitation  heavy  during  latter  part  of  season. 

''  In  river  transportation  tne  same  rates  prevail  as  by  rail,  but  many  points  are 
readied  by  river  more  easili^  than  can  now  be  done  hy  rail. 

' '  Of  conrse,  the  principal  industry  in  North  Dakota  is  grain  growing.  The  Red 
River  Valley  is  justly  proud  of  being  known  as  the  Bread  Basket  of  the  world. 
Crops  here  seldom  fail,  and  even  during  occasional  years  of  partial  drought  the 
moistare-storing  capacity  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  resisting  qualitLes 
of  the  acclimated  wheat  plant  are  very  remarkable. 

'^  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  wheat  raising  is  all  that  North  Dakota 
is  fit  for.  In  the  western  iwrtion  of  the  State  attention  is  largely  given  to  cattle 
and  sheep.  Large  ranching  is  now  giving  wav  to  a  greater  number  of  small 
ranches.  Settlers  are  rapicUy  getting  stock  on  their  own  farms  and  thus  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  variations  of  seasons. 

*'  In  localities  subject  to  occasional  dry  seasons  flax  culture  is  being  successfully 
started.  This  crop  seems  to  do  well  on  such  lands  and  affords  another  means  of 
diversif  3ring.  Several  oil  mills  have  been  started,  and  this  industry  and  flax  cul- 
ture bid  fair  to  be  very  important  resources. 

''  It  has  now  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  rich,43andy  soils  of  the  central 
portions  of  the  State  are  well  adapted  to  growing  beets  rich  in  sugar.  Move- 
ments are  already  on  foot  to  develop  this  industry  and  establish  sugar  factories. 
The  introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture  would  be  doubly  helpful,  since  it  would 
give  the  farmer  another  profitable  crop  and  at  the  same  time  supply,  in  the  pulp, 
a  good  feed  for  cattle,  and  it  would  start  manufacturing  establishments  m  an 
otherwise  rural  district. 

"A  few  years  a^o  it  was  not  thought  that  com  could  be  raised  in  North  Dakota, 
and  so  the  pork  mdustry  has  not  been  started.  But  little  bv  little  the  farmers 
have  plant^  com,  and  saved  the  seed  and  replanted  until  tne  better  varieties, 
having  become  acclimated,  are  now  doing  very  well  with  proper  care,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  North  Dakota  will  soon  multiply  many  times  its 
pork  production. 

**A  diversity  of  crop  and  industries,  which  have  been  the  great  need  of  North 
Dakota,  is  now  rapidly  coming.  With  this  will  also  come  a  much  more  uniform 
value  of  production  and  a  corresx)onding  improvement  in  the  financial  condition 
of  the  farmer  and  the  merchant.  The  gp:eat  transportation  companies  will  also 
profit  b^  diversified  industries,  since  this  condition  will  insure  a  more  uniform 
production  and  shipment,  not  only  for  different  years,  but  during  different  por- 
tions of  the  year. 

**  One  important  industry  which  is  just  starting  and  which  should  be  given  all 
the  encouragement  ix)S8ible  is  the  mining  of  lienite  coal. 

**  North  Dakota  is  being  very  rapidly  settled  and  developed.  This  ^owth  is 
pow  taking  place  most  rapidly  in  tne  central  x)ortion  of  the  State.  A  rich  farm- 
ii^g  area  is  bein^  opened,  and  branch  railroads  are  pushing  out  into  a  previously 
juioccupied  territory.  An  increase  of  above  74  per  cent  in  population  during  the 
wt  10  years  is  a  growth  equalled  by  but  very  few  States  or  Territories  in  the 
Union.    The  settlers  are  usually  of  an  excellent  character. 

''  They  are  industrious  and  for  the  most  part  intelligent.  Many  were  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  or  Canada.    They  are  rapidly  improving  their  farm 
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property,  and  many  who  have  been  in  the  State  a  few  years  poasesH  respectaUe 
oanlc  accoantfl. 

'*  In  the  Red  River  Valley  farm  lands  have  increased  in  valne  from  $5  or  $10  to 
$20  or  $40  per  acre. 

''All  classes  are  becoming  deex>ly  interested  in  their  individual  and  social 
improvement.  Towns  are  pattinff  in  electric-light  plants  and  waterworks,  pnbik 
buildings  are  being  erected,  and  the  schools  are  well  supported.  Few  things 
point  more  clearly  to  the  general  gn'owth  in  number,  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
prosperity  than  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  the 
public  schools,  and  especially  in  the  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
attending  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  university,  agricaltnral  col- 
lege, and  normal  schools  all  show  a  remarkable  ^owth  in  attendance  and  in  the 
character  of  their  work.  Many  of  these  institutions  rank  well  with  thoee  of  the 
older  States. 

**  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  North  Dakota  has  good  reason  to  be  pleased 
at  the  development  which  has  taken  place  along  all  lines  during  the  past  3  years. 
Such  a  ^owth  indicates  nothing  very  bad  in  uie  industrial  conditions  found  in 
this  region. 

"'  We  have  escaped  many  of  those  social  and  industrial  evils  which  are  met 
with  in  some  of  the  older  and  more  thickly  populated  portions  of  this  and  other 
countries.  Our  people  are  successful  in  secunng  a  good  living  and  in  building 
up  good  homes.    They  are  prosperous  and  contented  in  their  occupations  and  in 


building  up  a  great  Commonwealth. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  condition  of  labor  in  your  Stat«?— A.  We  have 
not  any  labor  with  us  the  same  as  they  have  in  other  States;  none  except  the  peo- 

Sle  that  own  their  homes  and  farms  there.  The  labor  that  we  have  to  have 
uring  the  harvest  is  a  floatinf^  labor  that  comes  in  there  on  the  railroads  and 
stays  during  the  harvest,  which  lasts  about  8  months,  and  then  generally  goes 
back. 

Q.  Have  you  hired  labor  that  stays  with  you  during  the  year?— A.  We  have, 
some  of  us,  a  few  hired  men  on  the  big  farms;  but  on  farms  like  mine  we  keep 
one  man  through  the  year.  And  a  man  that  has  320  acres  generally  has  his  fam- 
ily and  takes  care  of  his  farm  himself  until  spring  comes.  He  hires  1  man 
until  harvest,  and  during  harvest  and  threshing  he  has  2  or  8. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  help? — ^A.  We  had  none  last  year.  Last 
year  it  was  pretty  scarce.  We  had  a  poor  crop.  The  year  before  we  had  more 
labor  than  we  could  take  care  of.  They  move  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  Where  there  is  a  big  demand  for  labor,  where  tnere  is  a  big  crop,  the 
railroads  move  the  laborers. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor?— A.  During  harvest  we  commence  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  out  and  work  until  sundown. 

Q.  During  other  portions  of  the  year? — A.  Oh,  they  do  not  work  more  than  10 
hours. 

Q.  What  are  the  number  of  days  employed  in  your  State? — ^A.  On  a  farm  it  is 
about  the  whole  year.  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  as  hard  labor  in  the  winter  as 
we  have  in  the  summer.    There  is  not  much  to  do  but  take  care  of  the  stock. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay — by  the  month?— A.  We  pay  by  the  month. 

Q.  What  do  the  wages  average? — ^A.  In  the  winter  time  about  $15,  and  from 
the  spring  to  the  fall  tne  average  is  $22  to  $25  a  month. 

Q.  Is  that  payment  made  in  cash? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  tenants  who  have  families  and  who  live  on  the  farms?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  privileges  they  have  in  connection  with  the  house  and 
their  wages?— A.  They  generally  have  their  house  and  bam,  and  if  the  seed  is 
furnished  by  the  landowner  they  have  half  the  crop.  If  they  furnish  the  seed 
they  have  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  and  plow  the  land. 

Q.  Have  you  any  tenants  of  that  kind  who  work  by  the  month  or  by  the 
year?- A.  Very  few.    They  all  work  on  shares. 

Q.  What  is  the  future  for  a  tenant  in  your  State  on  shares? — A.  There  are  so 
few  of  them  that  they  only  work  until  they  get  a  start  and  then  they  go  out  and 
take  up  land  of  their  own. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  become  farmers? — ^A.  They  generally  become  farmers  on 
land  of  their  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  State  or  elsewhere?— A.  In  our  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  their  condition  financially  when  they 
start?— A.  All  went  there  poor;  they  had  nothing.  There  were  a  few  people  who 
came  with  a  little  money;  but  if  a  man  had  a  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  cow  or  2  and  a 
wagon  and  a  little  gnib,  he  was  considered  pretty  well  fixed  in  the  early  days. 
Of  course,  we  are  geiting  a  better  class  now. 
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Have  you  any  immigration?— A.  Yes. 

From  what  conntries  do  they  come? — ^A.  From  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ger- 
many.   We  have  a  few  Hollanders,  some  Russians,  Scotch,  Irish,  a  few  English 
and  Canadians,  and  the  balance  from  the  States. 
Q.  Are  they  generally  an  intelligent  and  desirable  class  of  i)eople? — A.  Yes; 


they  are  all  mighty  gooa  people. 
Q.  Have  yon  any  E*rench  Cam 
Poles.    They  are  good  people,  too.    We  get  French  Canadians  down  in  Walsh 


Have  yon  any  French  Canadians? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have;  and  we  have  some 


Cotmty,  and  there  are  a  few  in  Cass  County. 

<^.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  ofyour  immigrants  to  colonize  to  preserve 
their  language?—- A.  Not  a  great  deal.  The  Scandinavians  have  tried  to  build  a 
Scandinavian  school,  but  the  boys"  all  go  to  the  university.  One-third  the  students 
sit  our  university  are  Scandinavians  now,  and  we  calculate  to  put  in  a  Scandina- 
^vian  chair  there  so  as  to  have  no  feeling.  In  other  words,  so  that  they  will  feel 
that  we  are  fair  with  them.  But  the  Scandinavian  boy  very  seldom  studies  Scan- 
dinavian; some  other  citizens  do.  Indeed  we  have  a  Scaiidinavian  chair  there 
now,  but  the  Scandinavian  professor  is  not  what  we  would  call  a  first-class  Scan- 
dinavian teacher.    We  exx)ect  to  put  one  in  in  the  spring  to  fill  that  chair. 

<j.  What  lang^uage  is  taught  in  your  common  schools? — ^A.  The  English  lan- 

Q.  No  demand  for  foreign  languages? — A.  No;  there  are  no  teachers  nor  schools 
except  English. 

Q.  You  say  the  young  Scandinavian  prefers  to  study  English?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  American  to  get  some  Scandinavian?— A.  Some  of  them  do  so  as  to 
learn  to  talk  with  the  Scandinavians. 

Q.  It  is  not,  then,  for  the  puri)ose  of  preserving  the  language — the  original  lan- 
ffuage? — A.  No.  The  Scandinavian  naturally  feels  friendly  to  his  country,  but 
in  the  little  crowd  they  have  of  Scandinavians  there  in  the  university  we  can  not 
tell  the  Scandinavian  boys  from  everybody  else. 

Q.  You  have  some  settlers  from  the  older  States,  have  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  class  of  citizens  are  they  usually? — ^A.  They  are  good  citizens;  people 
-who  have  left  their  farms;  pretty  much  all  farmers. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  come  to  you  comparatively  poor? — ^A.  Some  of  them,  and 
fiome  of  them  nave  moved  out  there  with  some  stocK  and  cattle,  and  they  are  in 
l>etter  shape  than  the  rest  of  them.  They  are  moving  from  the  Western  country; 
more  of  them  are  coming  than  ever  before.  We  have  had  some  Dunkards  com- 
ing there  from  Pennsylvania;  they  moved  into  a  settlement  by  themselves,  and 
they  are  doing  very  well. 

Q.  Please  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  your  public-school  facilities  are  suffi- 
cient.— ^A.  Yes;  and  we  are  improving  them  as  fast  as  we  x)ossibly  can.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  will  compare  pretty  nearly  with  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union  wnere 
there  are  good  settlements.  Of  course,  you  know,  in  the  sparsely  settled  country 
-we  have  the  little  cabins,  but  our  system  of  schools  is  very  good. 

Q.  You  have  free  schools? — ^A.  We  have  the  free- school  system.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  governor  is  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  We  have  high  schools;  tney  all  grade  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  schoolhouses?— A.  It  is  good.  We  have  fine 
schoolhouses  where  there  has  been  settlement  within  the  last  15  or  20  years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  have  branches  more 
in  touch  with  agricultural  needs  taught  in  the  schools? — A.  Not  very  much;  there 
id  some.  We  have  an  agpcultural  college,  and  a  good  many  farmers*  sons  go  to 
the  college  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Is  your  agricultural  college  well  supported? — ^A.  Yes;  the  government  sap- 
ports  it.    There  are  probably  ^  students  now. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  graduates  or  students  when  they  leave  the  agricultural 
cjollege?— A.  There  are  a  great  many  young  men  who  have  farms  who  go  to  the 
college  to  study  up  on  farming  and  to  just  get  an  idea  of  things  when  they  have 
not  much  to  do  in  the  winter. 

Q.  You  have  a  course  that  x>ermits  that?— A.  Yes.  And  then  we  have  higher 
courses  for  boys  who  go  through.  Men  of  18,  20,  and  26  go  there  and  take  the 
course  on  farming,  to  learn  how  to  keep  the  grain  and  so  on,  and  to  seed.  Some 
also  go  to  learn  how  to  run  threshing  machines  and  so  on. 

Q.  Does  the  courjae  touch  on  every  subject  that  pertains  to  agriculture? — ^A.  Yes, 
and  stock  as  well,  pretty  thoroughly. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  technical  course.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  graduates  seek  other  professions  after  leaving  your  college? — ^A.  A 
few  of  them,  yes.  There  are  a  few  that  go  to  the  agricultural  college,  and  from 
there  to  the  university,  and  some  of  them  to  the  University  of  Minnesota;  they 
scatter  all  over. 
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Q.  Do  some  of  them  become  teachers  in  agricnltnral  colleges  in  other  places? — 
A.  They  are  too  new  for  that  yet;  they  have  not  ran  it  lon«f  enoa^h.  Oar  amyer- 
sity  boys  become  teachers;  they  are  a  little  older  than  we  agncoltaral  college 
boys. 

Q.  Have  voa  an  experiment  station  in  North  Dakota?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  the  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  gradnates  of 
y;oar  agricnltnral  college  there  to  seek  the  professions  and  complete  their  ednca- 
tion? — A.  A  great  many  do. 

Q.  In  colleges?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  leave  the  farms?— A.  A  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Abont  what  proportion  do  yon  think? — ^A.  Well,  it  woald  be  pretty  hard  for 
me  to  tell  yon  that,  becanse  onr  boys  are  yonng.  The  yoong  boys  are  tne  fellows 
that  are  trying  to  get  ont.  The  older  ones  that  are  there,  tney  simply  stady  for 
the  improvement  of  their  own  farms:  bat  the  yonng  boys  can  go  were  be(»ase 
they  can  get  in  when  they  can  not  get  into  a  college.  They  have  not  had  the 
chance  on  the  prairie.  The  schools  are  small  and  we  grade  is  very  low  in  the 
agricaltnral  college  so  as  to  give  those  boys  a  chance.  In  fact,  onr  aniversity  is 
pnt  down  two  grades  lower  than  the  high  school  to  give  those  boys  a  chance. 
Now,  those  young  boys  come  in  there  and  they  go  throngh  the  agricnltaral  col- 
lege, and  in  a  year  or  two  then  they  go  to  the  higher  schools. 

Q.  They  want  to  become  lawyers  and  doctors  and  ministers  and  all  that  and 
not  retom  to  the  farms? — ^A.  Agood  many  of  them,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Will  yon  please  state  the  efficiency  of  yonr  experi- 
ment station  and  the  work  it  is  doing  in  a  general  way?  Are  they  making  tests 
and  issuing  bulletins  for  the  information  of  the  farmers?— A.  Yes;  they  are  doing 
it  right  along. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  the  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  that  the 
experiment  station  is  to  the  farmer.— A.  Daring  the  winter  season  it  is  a  big 
advantage  to  him.  He  goes  there  and  sees  things  in  a  scientific  way  by  which  he 
can  benefit  on  his  farm  when  he  goes  back. 

Q.  Is  that  the  experiment  station  or  the  agricultural  college?— A.  They  are  both 
together. 

O.  Along  what  lines  does  your  experiment  station  make  tests? — ^A.  On  seeds 
and  on  stock,  I  think;  everythmg  in  the  agricultural  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  (Soil?— A.  Yes;  soil. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  it  make  any  tests  on  fruits?— A.  Yes.  Of 
course,  our  country  is  not  adapted  for  fruit  except  small  fruits,  such  as  berries, 

Elums,  and  raspberries,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  crab  apples.  And  there  is  a 
ardy  apple  that  they  are  commencing  to  set  out  there  now.  They  are  toting 
those  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Is  there  any  attempt  to  cultivate  the  Baldwin  apple 
in  those  regions?- A.  No;  it  is  too  far  Nortii.  There  are  fine  apples  there;  they 
have  a  good  many  in  the  ground,  but  fruit  is  pretty  hard  to  take  care  of,  it  is  so 
cold. 

Q.  Does  your  cold  last  longer  than  it  does  in  New  England? — A.  Yes;  it  comes 
along  earlier  in  the  fall.  It  is  not  as  severe  as  it  is  in  New  Elngland;  it  is  a  dry 
cold.  When  the  farmers  set  out  fruit  trees  they  have  to  protect  them,  and  they 
shelter  them.  Timber  grows  there  now,  but  when  I  went  to  South  Dakota  there 
were  not  any  trees. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  the  Government  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
forest? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  its  efforts  bringing  good  results?— A.  Yes.  For  a  long  while  we  had 
the  privilege  of  taking  up  a  tree  claim  by  planting  trees.  We  undertook  to  plant 
the  trees  in  the  sod,  and  we  made  a  x>oor  success  or  it  until  the  wild  sod  was  culti- 
vated; but  after  you  ^et  it  cultivated  you  can  make  a  tree  grow.  We  have  box 
elders,  ash,  cottonwooa,  and  elm.  You  can  grow  maple,  but  not  very  successfully; 
some  evergreens  are  hard  to  grow. 

Q.  Have  the  experiments  progressed  so  far  as  to  make  any  improvement  on 
moisture  or  temperature?- A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  yet.  Last  year  was  the 
dryest  we  have  had  and,  I  think,  the  finest.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  climate  is 
improving— that  is,  we  grow  stuff  we  could  not  grow  when  we  went  there,  but  I 
think  that  is  on  account  of  the  land  being  cultivated  year  by  year.  We  are  now 
growing  a  little  corn.    We  could  not  grow  any  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  Have  you  farmers'  institutes  in  your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  encouraged  and  well  patronized?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  discussed  in  your  farmers'  institutes?— A.  Subjects  generally  along 
the  line  of  farming.  The  president  of  the  agricultural  college  generally  goes  out 
and  1  or  2  of  the  professors.  The  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  goes 
to  a  good  many  of  the  meetings,  and  we  have  a  general  discussion. 
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J.  Are  they  bringing  good  resnlts?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  subjects  are  discussed  at  your  institntes?— A.  Stock  raising  and  gen- 
farming;  all  subjects  for  the  improvement  of  farming;  benefits  that  a  man 
derives  by  knowing  how  to  handle  his  products  and  how  to  raise  them. 
Q.  Does  the  local  talent  particijHite? — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Do  ladies  take  part  in  the  discussions? — ^A.  Occasionally,  but  not  very  often. 
(j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Have  you  any  dairying?— A.  Not  to  amount  to  very 
much.  They  are  establishing  some  dairies  now  gradually.  In  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  State  the  entire  crop  is  wheat,  and  in  the  east  where  the  farmers  have 
been  raising  wheat  and  in  the  middle  portion  where  they  are  raising  flax  and 
mixed  crops  they  are  getting  some  cattle.  This  later  immigration,  coming  from 
the  older  States,  is  raising  stock,  and  they  make  pretty  fair  butter.  But  the 
winters  are  so  long  that  they  can  hardly  get  feed  enough.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  What  grade  of  cattle  have  you?— -A.  We  have  Short  Horn,  Polled  Angus, 
Hereford,  and  around  the  towns  we  get  some  Jerseys.  When  we  first  started 
in,  President  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  was  very  anxious  to  have 
people  put  in  stock,  and  he  shipped  in  quite  a  number  of  Polled  Angus  bulls  to 
the  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  earning  of 
capital  invested  in  agriculture  compared  to  investments  in  other  lines  of  business 
in  your  State?— A.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  price  at  which  we 
bought  our  lands,  not  counting  what  they  are  worth  to-day,  it  does  very  well. 
Tou  know  lands  are  going  up.  But  if  we  consider  only  what  the  farmer  con- 
siders his  land  worth  to-day,  it  is  a  different  proposition.  He  bought  his  land  at 
from  $2.50  to  $5,  and  now  he  figures  it  is  worth  from  (25  to  |40  an  acre;  and  the 
taxes  levied  on  our  lands  are  on  a  valuation  of  about  96.50  to  $7  an  acre,  I  think, 
but,  of  course,  none  of  us  would  sell  at  that  price. 

Q.  How  do  ^ou  reach  your  valuation?— A.  The  assessor  values  the  land  and  the 
county  commissioners  equalize  the  valuations. 

Q.  Are  your  tax  laws  satisfactory?— ^A.  Yes,  on  the  whole,  they  are  pretty  fair. 
They  have  been  amended  a  good  many  times,  and  are  in  pretty  fair  shape. 
Q.  Have  you  any  amendments  to  suggest? — A.  No. 

(J.  Is  your  farm  property  valued  higher  than  other  property? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  is  any  lower,  but  the  valuation  is  about  fair 
I  should  judge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  said  that  the  average  assessment  value  is  about 
$6  an  acre? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  the  average  price  at  which  the  land  is  held  is  at  $25? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  would  make  an  assessment  of  25  per  cent  on  the  market  value? — ^A. 
Yes. 
Q.  Well,  does  that  same  ratio  of  taxation  hold  for  all  other  property? — A.  No. 
Q.  Then  the  farm  land  is  taxed  lower  than  the  other  property,  is  it  not?— A. 
Yes;  the  banks  are  assessed  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  any  deline  in  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  since  you  have  gone  into  the  State? — A.  Yes;  there  has.  1  have 
been  m  the  State  for  30  years.  Then  we  raised  a  little  oats  and  we  got  our  own 
price  for  it.    We  had  no  sale  except  to  people  coming  in. 

Q.  Of  the  market  generally  wmtt  have  you  to  say?— A,  Why,  the  markets  for 
the  last  2  or  3  years  have  been  about  the  same.  The  price  of  wheat  has  averaged 
about  60  cents.  Some  years  it  has  been  a  little  more  and  some  less,  but  that  is 
about  the  average. 

Q.  It  is  profitable  at  that  rate  to  raise  it? — ^A.  When  a  man  cultivates  his  farm 
ngnt  it  is. 

Q-  Can  you  give  the  commission  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
wheat?--A.  About  $5  an  acre;  that  would  put  it  on  the  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  wheat  on 
the  cars?— A.  It  depends  on  the  crop.  In  years  when  we  have  an  average  crop  of 
15  or  20  bushels  per  acre,  we  can  figure  about  60  cents  a  bushel  on  our  wheat. 
J^ast  year  the  crop  did  not  average  over  10  bushels;  it  did  not  average  that. 

S.  Taking  it  one  year  with  another?— A.  Oh,  it  will  average  15  bushels;  the 
ey  will  run  over  that  about  10  to  12  bushels. 
Q.  Is  there  a  margin  of  profit?— A.  Yes;  my  crop  has  averaged  about  20  bushels 
®ver  since  I  have  handled  the  farm. 

.  9-  Is  there  any  decline  in  the  productive  condition  of  your  soil?— A.  No;  not  if 
It  is  handled  right.  The  valley  is  a  black  loam,  with  a  solid  bed  of  clay  under- 
neath—loam  of  about  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  on  top,  and  heavy  clay  on 
tne  bottom.  Of  course,  when  we  get  outside  of  the  valley  we  strike  a  bghter  soil. 
Q-  Is  it  easy  to  maintain  the  productive  condition? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  it  declines,  is  it  easy  to  recuperate?— A.  Yes,  1  year's  rest  would  put 
it  back  in  shape.    Of  course,  the  land  there  has  never  been  manured  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Fertilized?— A.  I  put  on  fertilizers.  I  had  a  piece 
close  to  town  that  I  fertilized,  and  I  raised  86  onshels  to  the  acre  on  it.  I  had  i 
great  crop  off  it. 

Q.  Is  the  improved  farming  growing  in  favor? — A.  Yes. 

^.  And  fertilizing  and  saving  manure?— A.  A  ffood  many  do  that,  and  they  leet 
their  land.  A  gooa  many  farmers  rest  one-third  of  their  land  and  cultivate  the 
other  two-thirds,  and  put  that  one-third  in  the  next  year,  get  a  crop  of  grain  the 
next  year,  turn  it  down,  and  thus  get  away  with  the  stubble  in  the  sofl  and  leave 
it  compact  for  a  crop  the  next  year.  I  can  show  you  in  my  bag  here  a  sample  of 
wheat  off  my  own  last  year.  [Witness  produces  bag.J  Here  is  a  sample  of  my 
own  that  a  gentleman  from  the  agricultural  college  said  would  not  fill  last  year. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  up  there,  and  he  told  me  that  it  would  not  fill  or  be  any  good, 
and  I  did  not  think  it  would  fill,  either.  There  is  the  wheat,  and  I  brouglit  it 
along  on  purpose  to  show  it  to  you.    You  see  it  is  quite  well  filled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  rain  come  early  in  the  season?— A.  About  the 
1st  of  July.  We  had  no  rain  on  this  wheat  until  about  the  middle  of  Jvlj.  It 
then  got  2  hours'  rain  on  it,  and  it  filled.  Now,  the  land  that  was  alongside  of 
that  that  was  plowed  only  raised  4  bushels  to  the  acre  and  was  allowed  to  rest  the 
year  before,  but  this  land  was  plowed  down  and  the  stubble  turned  under,  leaving 
the  soil  compact,  and  there  is  the  difference. 

Q.  Careful  farming  then,  to  some  extent,  will  help  the  farmer  out  if  the  elements 
are  against  him?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  the  time  is  coming  you  think  when  careful  management  by  the  fanner 
wifl  be  necessary? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  growing  in  favor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  bonanza  farming  left  in  your  State?— A.  Yes;  we  have  several 
big  farms.    The  Lamoure  farm  west  of  us  has,  I  believe,  about  7,000  acres. 

Q.  What  effect  do  the  big  farms  have  upon  the  general  industry  of  agricul- 
ture?—A.  They  do  not  help  any.  I  would  like  to  see  them  all  out  of  the  way. 
They  take  up  a  big  space  and  they  hurt  our  school  districts.  Where  there  are 
only  a  few  children  in  the  district  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference,  but  thev 
do  no  paii;icular  benefit  to  the  country.  The  owners  ship  in  their  supplies  ana 
ship  their  wheat  out.    They  also  ship  their  men  in  and  ship  them  out. 

CJ.  Are  those  farms  divided  into  sections — I  mean,  are  they  divided  up  for  eco- 
nomical cultivation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  describe  them,  if  you  will? — A.  They  run  them  all  in  sections. 
The  roads  have  to  be  opened  up  on  a  section  of  land  as  the  people  demand  them, 
and  they  just  farm  a  square  section.  If  they  can  farm  it  cQl  in  one  it  is  a  great 
deal  better.  If  there  is  a  2  or  3  mile  stretch  to  plow,  it  all  has  to  be  turned  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  takes  up  time,  and  they  generally  lay  out  the  distance  as  long 
as  thev  can. 

Q.  How  is  that  plowing  done? — A.  It  is  done  with  gang  plows  and  4  horses  or 
4  mules  to  each  plow. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  it  take  to  manage  a  team?— ^A.  One. 

Q.  How  many  acres  can  1  team  plow  in  a  day? — A.  About  5;  a  little  over  with 
good  soil. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  they  have  any  gang  plows  operated  by  steam?— A 
No;  they  have  tried  them  but  they  do  not  work. 

Q.  Was  it  done  with  a  long  cable  pulling  the  plows  along?— A.  It  was  done  with 
a  traction  engine,  but  it  did  not  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  the  plowing  done  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring?— 
A.  It  is  done  in  the  fall.    You  have  got  to  do  it  to  get  your  crop  in  in  time. 

Q.  Do  you  wait  for  the  frost  to  get  out  of  the  ground  m  the  spring?— A.  No;  the 
deeper  the  frost  the  better  we  like  it:  the  moisture  supports  the  crop  in  the  spring. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Your  objection  to  bonanza  farming  is  that  it  leaves 
no  family  settlement  on  the  farm? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  destructive  to  the  schools  by  making  a  great  place  where  there  are 
no  children  for  education  at  all?— A.  Yes. 

In  other  words,  it  is  contrary  to  the  American  farm  life? — A.  Yes. 
(Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  these  large  farms  under  the  control  of  one 
mail? — A.  Yes.    One  man  can  handle  a  big  farm.    You  take  a  man  with  4  horses, 
and  1  man  on  a  farm  of  that  kind  can  handle  160  acres.    No  trouble  at  all;  no 
rocks,  no  stones.    Everything  i s  smooth ;  it  is  not  like  farming  down  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  this  man  a  hired  man.  usually? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  single  man? — A.  He  generally  is. 

Q.  A  resident  of  the  State? — A.  At  times  he  is  and  sometimes  he  is  not.  The 
big  farm  owners  hire  a  crew  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  farming  is  done  they  let 
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them  out,  except  enough  of  them  to  take  care  of  the  farm,  and  one  or  two  men 
can  do  this. 

Q.  Is  the  hired  man  married  or  single? — ^A.  Some  of  them  are  married  and  some 
of  wem  are  sinsle. 

Q.  Are  those  big  farms  profitable  to  the  owners?— A.  I  think  some  of  them  are 
and  some  are  not.    It  defends  on  how  they  are  handled. 

Q.  Are  they  mn  exclnsively  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for  the  owners? — 
A.  Yes;  the  land  has  grown  in  value,  ana  they  make  their  money  on  land.  The 
Grandin  farm  and  the  Dalrymple  farm  have  made  money. 

Q.  In  the  spring,  what  is  necessary  to  do  before  putting  in  the  wheat?— A.  Noth- 
ing.   You  just  put  it  in.    The  land  is  all  ready  in  the  fall. 

X^.  Then,  is  it  cut  with  a  binder  or  header? — A.  With  a  binder.    Headers  we 
can  not  use,  on  account  of  the  moisture.    The  wheat  heats. 
Q.  You  have  to  shock  your  wheat?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  do  you  thrash  it?— A.  Out  of  the  shock.    Of  course,  a  good  many 
farmers  have  stacks,  but  the  most  of  the  wheat  is  thrashed  out  of  the  shock. 
Q.  What  are  your  facilities  for  thrashing? — ^A.  We  get  nice  thrashing  machines. 
K)d  machine  will  run  2,500  to  8,000  bushels  a  day. 
The  operator  furnishes  his  own  crew? — A.  Yes. 
And  thrashes  for  so  much  a  bushel? — A.  Yes. 
Boards  his  own  hands? — ^A.  Boards  his  own  hands. 
Takes  his  kitchen  and  everything  with  him?—  A.  Everything  with  him. 
And  his  own  cook?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Where  do  he  and  his  men  lodge?— A.  Oh,  in  the  straw 
stack  or  the  cooking  shanty.    It  is  dry  there  in  the  fall.    We  think  nothing  about 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  organization  among  your  farmers? — 
A.  Not  very  many:  no. 

Q.  Have  you  the  Grange  or  the  Farmers'  Alliance? — A.  Both  have  been  wiped 
out  in  our  country.    We  did  have  them,  but  they  went  to  pieces. 
Q.  Have  you  any  farmers' clubs?— A.  No;  very  few. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grain-prowers*  associations? — A.  We  have  had,  but  the  people 
do  not  seem  to  take  much  mterest  in  them. 

Q.  Why  did  the  interest  in  the  organization  among  farmers  decline?— A.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  tell.    It  first  started  in  our  country  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and 
then  ran  into  politics  and  Populism  and  broke  up.    That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 
Our  leaders  ran  it  to  benefit  themselves,  and  let  it  go. 
Q.  Are  your  farmers  diversifjring  now? — A.  They  are  to  some  extent. 
Q.  To  what  did  they  confine  their  efforts  formerly? — A.  To  wheat. 
Q.  How  are  they  diversifying  now? — ^A.  Oh,  they  are  getting  some  stock,  and 
they  have  some  hogs,  and  some  chickens  and  turkeys.    Some  of  them  are  raising 
a  little  flax.    But  as  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned,  we  have  no  market  for  them. 
Rates  are  so  high  we  can  not  ship  them  out  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  com?— A.  We  raise  a  little  crop,  yes,  for  stock.  A  great  many 
of  our  people  have  butter  to  sell  in  town.  We  are  buying  it  now  ourselves. 
What  we  needed  before  we  used  to  ship  in. 

Q.  What  kind  of  stock  do  you  raise?— A.  We  are  raising  pretty  much  Short 
Horns.    They  do  well. 
Q.  Do  you  have  to  feed  during  the  winter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  hay  and  forage  cheap? — A.  Yes;  except  in  the  Western  iwrtion  of  the 
State.  You  know  there  is  a  difference  in  our  State.  When  you  get  west  of 
Towner,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  west,  the  cattle  take  care  of  themselves.  Our 
State  is  not  like  a  great  many  States;  there  is  a  difference  in  climate  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 
Q.  Do  you  raise  any  sheep?- A.  Yes;  they  do  very  well. 

Q.  How  is  the  sheep  industry,  improving  or  decreasing? — A.  It  is  improving 
now.    It  did  decrease  about  10  years  ago,  but  it  has  increased  lately.    A  great 
many  put  in  a  pile  of  sheep  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.    Then  wool  went 
down  and  they  quit,  but  now  they  are  commencing  to  start  up  again. 
Q.  It  is  a  profitable  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  raising  horses? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  few  horses;  not  quite  enough 
for  the  country  yet,  but  pretty  nearly.    We  had  to  ship  everything  in  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  was  the  cause  of  going  out  of  the  sheep  raising?- 
A.  Low  price  for  wool. 

Q.  What  depressed  the  price  of  wool? — ^A.  Well,  I  guess  you  know  about  as 
well  as  I  do.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  mention.  I  suppose  the  tariff  did  that; 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  going  into  sheep  raising  then? — A.  Wool  is  going 
tip,  and  they  are  getting  more  for  it,  and  it  pays  them  to  handle  it. 
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S.  Are  any  of  these  owned  bjr  the  farmers?— A.  Very  few.  The  farmers  haTe 
t  some  elevators  in  partnership  among  themselves,  but  they  always  let  them  so. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  there  being  6  or  8  elevators  in  your  town  originally.  By 
whom  were  they  built?— A.  I  was  in  some  of  them,  and  they  were  bmlt  by  aboot 
4  different  companies. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  built  by  local  capital  except  your  elevator?— A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  they  were.  There  are  now  only  2.  The  farmers  usually  ship  their  wheat 
from  the  platforms  or  sidetracks.    Wherever  they  can  get  cars  they  load  them. 

Q.  The  farmer  has  the  privilege  of  loading  his  own  grain?— A.  Yes;  providing 
he  can  get  cars. 

Q.  Does  the  farmer  have  an  equal  privilege  with  the  elevator  man  in  getting 
cars? — A.  Yes;  he  does  in  our  country.  In  some  places  they  claim  they  do  not; 
but  they  give  them  a  fair  show  whenever  they  can. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  favor  the 
elevator  companies?— A.  No;  not  when  they  can  help  it.  A  farmer  will  probably 
want  a  car  to  ship  his  grain,  and  if  a  rain  comes  up  he  wants  the  car  to  stand  until 
he  can  put  in  his  load.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  g^^nting  that  privil^e 
now  or  not;  it  was  a  g^reat  deal  of  trouble,  but  they  did  that  to  satisfy  them.  Of 
course  when  the  wheat  all  comes  into  the  market  at  once  it  is  hard  to  handle. 

Q.  Which  is  more  profitable,  for  a  farmer  to  ship  his  own  grain  or  sell  to  the 
elevator? — A.  There  is  a  difference  of  2  cents  in  favor  of  loading. 

Q.  Is  that  2  cents  the  profit  of  the  local  elevator?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  sell  to  the  elevator  who  fixes  the  grades? — A.  The  elevator  buyer 
who  is  hired  by  the  elevator  company;  generally  young  men  hired  by  the  com- 
pany to  grade  the  wheat.  They  are  all  under  bond  of  these  bonding  companies 
to  stand  up  to  the  grades  and  weights  to  the  elevator  companies.  So  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  them  to  get  away. 

Q.  Does  the  manager  of  the  elevator  company  sometimes  determine  the  grade 
of  the  wheat  by  merely  looking  at  it? — A.  He  does.  That  is  the  only  way  he  can 
tell,  by  looking  at  it  or  weighing  it. 

O.  The  scale  test?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  it  weighs  a  certain  number  of  pounds  it  goes  at  No.  1  or  No.  2? — ^A. 
That  depends  on  the  color  of  the  wheat.  There  is  nice  color*^  wheat  and  some  of 
it  gets  bleached.  The  inspectors  at  Duluth  and  Minneapolis  are  apxx)inted  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  there  is  a  grain  commission  to  which  you  can  appeal 
from  the  chief  insi^ector. 

Q.  Are  these  men  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Minnesota  or  by  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  I  think  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Q.  Are  they  under  bond?— A.  I  think  so;  but  the  bond  does  not  amount  to 
very  much. 

Q.  Are  they  apxwinted  on  account  of  their  qualifications? — A.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint? — ^A.  There  was  sometime  ago.  I  was  one  of  the 
complainers  myself,  but  there  has  been  a  new  board  appointed,  and  there  will  be 
a  new  one  appointed  this  spring. 

CJ.  Do  you  get  the  same  treatment  that  a  shipper  in  Minnesota  would?— A.  I 
think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  Up  to  3  years  ago,  if  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  other  seeds  in  the  wheat,  they  did  not  give  you  the  quality 
of  the  wheat,  but  established  a  grade  by  the  dirt  in  it  and  then  docked  you  for 
the  dirt.  In  other  words,  they  took  from  you  in  2  ways.  They  took  off  for  grade 
and  for  the  dirt.    It  is  wrong,  but  that  is  all  .done  away  with  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  same  con<Ution  prevailed  at  Minneaxx>lis  and 
St.  Paul?— A.  There  is  where  it  did  prevail. 

Q.  At  the  mills?— A.  That  is  where  it  stai-ted  from.  I  was  buying  wheat  at 
the  time  and  shipping  in  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  wheat?— A.  The 
millers  determine  that.  There  is  a  difference  of  li  cents  and  2  cents,  and  when 
you  come  down  to  No.  3  there  is  probably  4  or  5  cents  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  the  wheat  you  have  before  you— that  sample?— 
A.  That  will  grade  Northern.  It  is  hard.  It  is  a  little  shrunk  in  the  filling;  but 
it  will  grade  Northern  anywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  No.  1  Northern?— A.  Yes.  It  is  a  little  shrunken; 
you  can  see  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  a  farmer  has  a  superior  quality  of  wheat,  does 
he  get  any  premium  or  advance  in  price? — A.  He  gets  up  to  No.  1  hard;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Will  the  millers  at  Minneapolis  give  any  advance  for  superior  wheat? — ^A. 
They  do  not;  a  wheat  like  that  will  make  just  as  good  flour  as  the  other.  They 
use  it  for  mixing  purposes. 
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CJ.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Ib  there  any  advantage  to  the  individual  shipper  in 
sliipplng  on  his  own  account  to  Minneaxx)lis  when  he  has  the  best  wheat  in  the 
market? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  When  he  ships  on  his  own  account,  does  he  get 
fairer  treatment  at  the  terminal  point? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  that?— A.  Occasionally  he  finds  fault  with  the  inspection,  but  the 
commission  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspection.  There  are  times  at  Min- 
neapolis  when  your  wheat  will  sell  above  the  insnection.  If  you  go  on  the  board 
at  trade,  you  will  find  there  panfuls  of  the  dinerent  grades  of  wheat  and  the 
in6X)ector's  tab  will  be  on  them;  if  the  miller  wants  your  wheat  badly  and  thinks 
it  is  above  the  grade,  he  will  offer  a  little  above  the  grade  price  for  it. 

Q.  There  is  a  complaint  that  farmers  suffer  by  the  mixing  of  the  higher  with 
tlie  lower  ^ades  to  bring  up  the  ^rade?— A.  That  is  done  after  the  wheat  is  sold, 
at  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  and  not  m  the  country. 

C2-  Does  that  practice  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  the  wheat  at  the  initial 
point? — A.  No;  1  do  not  know  that  it  has,  except  on  the  wheat  they  ship  out.  It 
IS  not  supposed  to  have,  but  it  probably  does  have.  You  see,  farmers  will  ship  in 
^wheat  that  is  shrunken  or  a  little  damp,  and  that  wheat  is  taken  into  these  mixing 
and  dryinff  houses  and  they  run  it  through  the  elevators  and  work  it  up  a  grade. 
That  is  where  they  make  their  money.  Of  course,  the  farmer  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  that  improvement.  Many  of  them  put  the  wheat  in  the  cars  when  damp, 
and  it  will  be  graded  down  2  cents  on  account  of  being  damp.  The  mixinc:  house 
or  the  elevator  men  will  see  that  it  is  a  good  quality  and  he  will  dry  it  ana  put  it 
on  the  market  2  grades  higher.  The  farmer  sometimes  finds  fault  with  his  own 
carelessness. 

Q.  When  you  ship  wheat  to  a  terminal  xx)int  and  it  has  to  be  stored,  it  runs  this 
daneer  of  being  mixed,  does  it?— A.  No;  you  get  your  grade.  They  give  you  your 
grade  for  so  many  bushels  of  wheat  and  there  is  no  question  about  it  then. 

Q.  If  I  consign  my  wheat  and  it  goes  into  the  elevator  in  storage,  and  I  sell,  do 
I  get  the  grade  I  got  a  certificate  for? — A.  Yes;  or  you  can  hold  it  there. 

Q.  Do  the  elevator  companies  charge  more  at  some  seasons  than  others  for  stor- 
age?— A.  Yes;  it  depends  on  the  shipments  to  Eurox)e  and  the  shipments  to  Duluth. 
The  year  before  last  we  carried  our  wheat  there  until  the  1st  of  January  without 
anv  storage  fees  on  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  storage  fee  usually?— A .  It  is  one-half  cent  a  month  and  insurance. 
Q.  Does  the  warehouse  man  do  the  insuring? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  pays  for  it  out  of  the  one-half  cent?— A.  You  pay  for  it,  and  the  rates 
depend  on  the  length  of  time  you  insure  it.    It  is  usually  not  quite  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  per  month — ^it  may  be  a  little  more.    Then  there  is  the  commission  on 
the  wheat.    The  commission  man  gets  one-half  cent  at  Duluth  and  1  cent  in  Min- 
neapolis.   All  of  this  comes  out  of  the  farmer,  you  know.    It  does  not  amount  to 
much,  but  it  is  a  little,  and  all  that  adds  to  the  expense. 
Q.  Do  the  farmers  store  at  the  local  elevator?— A.  Yes;  a  good  many  of  them. 
Q.  Are  the  grades  preserved  when  they  store  there?— A.  Yes;  just  the  same. 
The  farmer  gets  his  certificate  of  storage,  and  that  is  all,  unless  he  hires  a  special 
bin.    Some  of  the  other  elevators  will  give  him  a  special  bin  for  use  in  loading 
in  and  shipping  out.    Sometimes  they  have  not  the  bin  to  spare,  but  occasionally 
they  do  that. 
Q.  Are  the  two  elevators  in  your  town  owned  by  different  companies? — ^A.  Yes. 
^.  Do  they  compete  with  each  other  in  buying  grain? — A.  Yes.    Of  course  the 
price  is  set. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price?— A.  It  is  generally  fixed  bjr  the  board  of  trade  in  Du- 
lutn.    They  get  the  markets  telegraphed  every  mommg. 

Q.  What  has  the  company  that  own  the  elevator  to  do  with  fixing  the  price? — 
A.  Nothing,  except  to  pay  the  farmer  according  to  the  price  established,  less  2 
cents. 

Q.  Do  line  elevator  men  get  together  and  fix  the  price  themselves  at  any  time? — 
A.  I  hardly  think  they  do.  You  can  generally  sit  down  and  figure  from  the  mar- 
ket report  of  the  board  of  trade  in  Duluth  by  adding  2  cents  for  the  elevator 
man.  Occasionally  it  is  one-half  cent  advance,  but  there  is  generally  about  2  cents 
difference. 

Q.  Does  the  price  abroad  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  local  price?— A. 
Exactly  as  i  has  in  fixing  the  price  of  the  markets  in  Duluth.  Whatever  large 
demand  there  is  affects  the  small  elevators  out  through  the  country. 

Q.  You  feel  that  the  local  price  is  fairly  fixed?— A.  Yes;  according  to  the  freight 

rates.    Of  course,  you  always  have  to  figure  them. 

Q.  Your  freight  rates  are  stable  now,  so  they  can  be  easily  calculated?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  grain  at  the  time  the  bulk  of  it  is  coming  in  lower  or  higher 

than  in  other  periods?— A.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  price  is  generally  the  best 
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when  we  first  start  out.  In  about  6  weeks  the  market  may  drop  off  quite  a  little, 
and  it  may  go  np.  Bat  the  countryman  generaUy  will  not  self  when  the  market 
goes  up;  he  waits  until  the  market  goes  down.    That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  tnink  there  is  no  combination  anywhere  tiiat 
either  raLses  or  lowers  the  price  at  the  time  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  coming  in: 
and  when  they  get  it  into  their  own  hands,  control  the  price?-— A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  thing  to  say.  I  could  not  make  that  statement.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  indication  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  except  when  there 
is  a  ru sh.  Then  it  generally  goes  down.  When  there  are  a  great  many  cars  coming 
into  Duluth  and  landing  at  Iniluth  there  is  a  difference. 

Q.  The  irregularity  then  can  always  be  accounted  for?— A.  Yes;  you  can  always 
see  it  on  the  market. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  built  the  first  elevators  in  your  town?— A.  The 
Minneapolis  and  Northern  Ck)mpany,  the  Brooks  Brothers,  and  the  Pillsbnry  Ele- 
vator Company. 

Q.  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  interests?— A.  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Who  put  in  the  Fairbanks  scales  there?— A.  llie  elevators. 

(^.  Did  the  railroads  at  any  time  go  into  elevator  building  or  the  control  of  1^ 
weighing  or  anything  of  that  kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  managers  of  your  2  elevators  citizens  of 
your  place?— A.  Yes. 

8.  Have  they  always  or  for  several  years  been?— A.  Yes. 
.  They  have  not  been  sent  there  temporarily  by  the  elevator  people?— A.  No; 
generally  the  men  that  buy  the  wheat  are  men  that  live  in  the  neighoorhood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  traveling  auditor  or  manager  that 
passes  along  the  line  of  the  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  sent  out  from  the  terminal  point?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  He  is  simply  looking  after  their  concerns,  looking 
after  the  men.  The  present  manager  of  the  Peavey  Elevator  Company  used  to 
buy  wheat  in  our  country  when  he  first  started  in  as  a  bov;  and  now  he  is  mana- 
ger of  the  line.  His  business  is  to  see  that  there  is  not  shortage  m  the  elevators 
and  that  the  boys  are  doing  what  is  right. 

J!.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that  the  local  manager  is 
air  with  them?— A.  Sometimes  they  find  fault. 

Q.  Is  that  well  founded? — A.  No.  The  boys  are  all  under  bonds,  you  know. 
They  have  to  stand  up  to  the  grades  and  weignts  or  stand  the  shortage  tnemselves. 

Q.  They  are  under  bond  to  the  elevator  companies? — A.  Yes;  they  are  all 
bonded  through  the  bonding  companies. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ag(  that  you  had  6  or  8  elevators  in  your  town  at  one 
time.  Was  there  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  that  caused  them  to  decrease  in 
number? — A.  Nothing,  except  that  when  the  other  roads  came  in  (there  are  2 
mills  there)  there  was  no  business  for  the  elevators.  The  side  tracks  are  all 
around,  and  the  farmer  loads  his  wheat  to  get  that  2  cents  extra. 
Your  2  are  suflacient?- A.  Yes;  and  the  2  mills  handle  some. 
What  became  of  the  buildings? — ^A.  They  tore  them  down  and  moved  them 
away. 

<^.  If  you  desired  to  go  into  business,  could  you  get  a  site  and  build  an  eleva- 
tor?—A.  I  think  I  could. 

Q.  And  switching  facilities?— A.  Yes;  I  am  pretty  sure  I  could. 

Q.  Are  your  switching  privileges  at  the  termmal  points  satisfactory?— A.  They 
do  not  charge  anvthing  at  Duluth  for  switching.  At  Minneapolis  they  charge 
one-half  cent.  They  charge  one-half  cent  for  transferring  your  wheat  to  any 
elevator  or  mill;  in  Duluth  there  are  no  switching  charges. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  shipped  to  Chicago? — A.  No.' 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  there? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  During  the  time  your  elevators  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  line  ele- 
vators, was  there  any  pressure  or  any  combination  that  forced  them  to  go  out  of 
business?— A.  No. 

Q.  They  did  not  put  the  price  of  wheat  up  on  the  independent  elevator? — A. 
No.  The  only  fellow  that  put  that  up  was  the  track  buyer,  like  myself,  when  I 
would  come  in  and  pick  out  a  few  cars.  Occasionally  we  did  that,  out  not  very 
often. 

Q.  1  wish  you  would  state,  if  you  have  an  opinion,  what  effect  dealing  in  options 
and  futures  has  on  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  producers?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  hurts 
it  any:  sometimes  the  producer  gets  the  best  of  it.  I  know  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  producer  had  the  benefit  of  high-priced  wheat,  where  he  would 
not  have  it  but  for  the  "  future  "  business, 

Q.  Did  the  Leiter  deal  of  the  spring  of  1898  help  you?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  it  afterwards  injure  yoa? — ^A.  It  did  injure  some  peope  wh 
the  price  was  always  going  to  remain  high,  bnt  the  fellow  that  had  g     I 
did  not  get  caught. 
Q.  Did  it  help  the  farmers?— A.  Some  of  them. 
Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that  w     i 
when  they  bad  none  to  sell?— A.  They  always  find  that  fault. 

Q.  If  I  buy  or  sell  wheat  for  May  delivery,  what  effect  does  thai  i 
price  of  wheat  in  May? — A.  It  might  have  a  little  effect;  bnt  it  1 
bancb  of  wheat  either  one  way  or  the  other  to  affect  the  marke  i 
No  local  man  or  small  individual  affects  the  market. 

Q.  If  I  am  able  to  buy  a  large  amount  for  May,  would  that  have  I 
keep  np  the  price? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  I  am  able  to  sell  a  large  amount,  what  effect  would  that     i 
would  dei>6nd  on  whether  you  nad  the  wheat  to  deliver  and  whetl    i 
fellows  could  make  you  come  up  with  it  or  not. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Whether  you  were  short  or  long?— A.  Y    . 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Whether  Leiter  or  Armour?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  tb 
if  there  is  one? — A.  I  have  none. 
Q.  Could  it  be  controlled  by  law  in  any  way? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe   i 
Q.  What  effect  does  the  sale  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wind  wheat    i 
try  have  on  the  price  in  Liverpool? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any,   • 
providing  the  actual  wheat  is  snown  to  be  in  the  market.    It  may   . 
tune,  but,  take  the  price  the  year  round,  I  think  the  price  is  gov<   i 
actual  wheat  in  sight  and  not  on  the  option  wheat. 

Q.  You  think  the  Liverpool  buyer  or  seller  is  dealing  on  the  actui 
not  on  the  wind  wheat? — A.  Yes;  of  course  there  are  a  great  man]  i 
just  as  in  this  country,  but  the  actual  wheat  handling  depends  on  *  i 
sight. 

Q.  Does  Chicago  or  Liverpool  fix  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  world?  • 
not  say;  the  markets  of  the  two  places  are  very  close  together,  but  I 
place  where  the  wheat  is  consumed  fixes  the  price. 
Q.  The  terminal  point,  you  think? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  what  relative  quantities  of  wl  ■ 
in  this  country  and  what  sent  out  of  the  country^? — ^A.  We  use  a  gret  ; 
here  than  we  send  out.  The  surplus  is  what  I  ngure  makes  the  price  [ 
extent.    If  we  did  not  have  any  surplus,  we  would  get  a  better  price  f  o 

Q.  Is  not  the  price  of  the  surplus  influenced  by  the  quantity  retail]  i 
consumption? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  monthly  : 
upon  the  price  of  grain?— A.  Wherever  it  shows  an  increase  or  a 
changes  the  prices  to  a  certain  extent. 
^.  Who  is  benefited  by  that?— A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 
.  Does  it  have  a  tendency  to  apply  the  rule  of  supply  and  deman  I 
.  And  to  that  extent  at  least  counteracts  the  effect  of  gambling?-  . 
.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing? — ^A.  Yes. 

,.  Have  you  any  pure-food  laws  in  .your  State? — A.  I  think  we  ha  - 
do  not  amount  to  very  much,  because  it  is  an  agricultural  State,  8 1 
nothing  that  comes  in  there  much  unless  it  is  butterine,  or  cottoline,  <  i 
you  call  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  Federal  legislation  on 
of  pure  food? — A.  No;  I  never  studied  the  thing  any.    I  think  it  ; 
pretty  good  thing  if  the  people  knew  what  they  were  getting. 
Q.  You  favor  tne  branding  of  the  article  to  be  sold  for  what  it  is? — * 
,  Q.  What  have  you  to  say  m  regard  to  the  introduction  of  color  into 
rine  to  imitate  butter,  or  the  introduction  of  color  into  poor  buttei: 
good  butter?— A.  It  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year.    I  do  not  suppci 
any  difference  to  the  butter,  providing  I  know  what  it  is;  but  there 
seasons  of  the  year  that  you  can  not  make  yellow  butter  unless  you  c 
there  are  lots  of  people  opposed  to  buying  butter  unless  it  is  colored. 
.  9-  Now,  in  regard  to  oleomargarine? — A.  I  think  it  should  be  brand 
It  is,  and  not  colored. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Your  idea  is  to  make  the  dealer  sell  it  for  wha 
a  regulation  sufficient  to  prevent  the  coloring? — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  nc 
the  colorine,  provided  the  people  knew  what  they  were  getting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  every  package  was  branded  would  tl 
cient?— A.  It  should  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  that  should  be  don 
I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it,  except  what  T  have  seen  on  this 
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before  Congress,  and  I  have  not  noticed  it  very  mnch.  Our  people  have  not  mndi 
to  say  about  it,  because  we  are  not  in  the  butter  business;  but  I  think  there  should 
be  some  way  provided  by  which  people  would  know  what  they  are  getting. 

(^.  Have  vou  any  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  your  domestic 
animals? — ^A.  Yes. 

Are  they  sufficient? — A.  I  think  they  are. 

Who  are  they  executed  by? — ^A.  By  the  State  veterinaries.    I  think  there 
are' 6  or  8  in  the  State. 

Q.  If  the  stock  is  destroyed,  is  there  any  arran^ment  for  payment? — A.  Some- 
thing is  paid,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much.  It  is  very  little.  They  are  supposed 
to  destroy  them. 

Q.  You  think  State  lef^islation  is  sufficient? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  not  advise  Federal  leg^ation  along  that  line?— A.  I  do  not  belieTe 
I  would.    Still,  it  would  be  a  good  thins  if  it  could  be  made  the  same  in  all  States. 

CJ.  Have  you  any  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  plants? — ^A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  insects  injurious  to  your  trees?— A.  We  had  last  year;  we 
had  caterpillars.  They  came  out  of  a  shell  and  spread  from  tree  to  tree  with  a 
sort  of  a  cobweb,  and  ate  the  leaves  off  all  over  the  country.  Four  or  5  yeais 
ago  we  had  a  black  caterpillar  that  attacked  the  elm  tree;  but  they  are  all  gone, 
and  I  have  not  seen  any  lately.  It  was  a  caterpillar  about  2  inches  long,  a  black 
fellow. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  destroy  them? — A.  We  did  make  an  effort 
witn  the  black  caterpillar.  We  burnt  them  in  the  trees  and  in  town;  and  last 
year  there  were  a  great  many  of  the  trees,  particularly  the  box-elder  trees,  that 
were  attacked.  We  sprayed  them  with  different  mixtures,  but  the  spraying  did 
not  seem  to  do  much  good.  The  leaves  came  off  pretty  nearly  all  of  them,  bat 
they  all  budded  out  again  in  the  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Did  not  hurt  the  tree?— A.  It  set  them  back  that  year  in 
growtn,  but  they  c.ame  out  again. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sugxestion  to  make  as  to  better  legislation  along  that  line? — 
A.  I  would  rather  somebody  else  would  do  that;  someone  better  informed  than  I 
am  on  these  things. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington.  D.  C,  March  IS,  IBOJ. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  MB.  MILTOH  WHITHEY, 

Chief,  Division  of  SoilSj  Department  of  Agrieulturej  Washington,  />.  C. 

The  commission  met  at  10.87  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Milton  Whitney  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  t«eti- 
fied  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  noet-office  address, 
and  also  state  your  official  position?— A.  Milton  Whitney,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 
I  am  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Soils,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position? — ^A.  About  6  years. 

Q.  Had  you,  before  coming  to  that  position,  oeen  engaged  in  studies  like  those 
you  now  pursue? — A.  Yes;  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  soils  for  the  past 
18  vears. 

Q.  In  how  many  States?^A.  I  began  in  Connecticut  at  the  Connecticut  Exper- 
iment Station,  and  was  then  in  North  Carolina  as  suj^erintendent  at  the  experi- 
ment farm;  then  as  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Umversity  of  South  Carolina; 
then  as  professor  of  soil  physics  in  the  Agricultural  CSollege  of  Maryland. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native?— A.  Maryland. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
describe  the  character  of  your  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  how  you  gather  the  soils  and  how  you  make  your  experiments.— A. 
My  understanding  was  that  the  main  question  which  would  come  up  would  be 
the  very  important  subject  of  the  exhaustion  of  soils  and  abandonment  of  lands, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  New  England  States  and  the  Southern  Stat-es, 
and  incidentally  the  abandonment  of  certain  lands  in  the  West;  to  see  if  cause 
or  causes  could  be  assigned,  and  if  there  were  any  suggestions  for  remedial 
measures. 

Q.  Proceed,  if  you  please,  in  your  own  way,  then,  to  develop  that  particular  sub- 
ject.— A.  In  thinking  over  the  matter,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  subject  of  the 
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abandonment  of  lands  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  country,  one  that  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  one  that  is  of  considerable  economic 
importance. 

it  is  donbtlees  well  known  to  the  commission  that  there  are  large  areas  of  land 
in  tlie  New  England  States  that  have  been  abandoned;  that  there  are  large  areas 
In  the  Southern  States  that  have  also  been  practicallv  abandoned  and  given  over 
to  waste;  forthermore,  that  there  are  large  areas  in  the  far  West  which  have  once 
been  settled  and  which  have  since  been  abandoned  or  are  now  held  in  very  low 
»teem. 

The  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  lands  in  the  South  has  been  commonly 
iscribed  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil;  and  this  is  the  first  consideration  that  I 
nrish  to  take  up.  The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  changes  in 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  soil  rather  than  to  any  actual  extrac- 
bion  of  plant  food. 

A  soil,  to  be  productive,  must  render  annually,  as  the  crop  needs  it,  a  sufOlcient 
unount  of  fooa  material  in  a  form  available  to  the  plants.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
soil  is  a  difiScultly  soluble  substance,  composed  mostly  of  silicates  and  aluminates, 
>r  difficultly  soluble  compounds  of  silica,  alumina,  potash,  soda,  and  lime  in  vari- 
>iiB  forms.  Through  atmospheric  agencies ,  largel v ,  these  compounds  are  rendered 
more  or  less  soluble  and  more  or  less  readily  available  to  plants. 

A  fertile  soil  is  one  in  which  the  weathering  effects  come  in  at  such  times  and 
so  such  an  extent  as  to  render  available  to  plants  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  plant 
food.  If  that  weathering  does  not  take  place  and  the  food  material  is  not  brought 
nto  a  condition  in  which  it  is  available  to  the  plants,  the  land  is  as  poor  as  though 
it  actually  contained  no  plant  food. 

I  have  never  in  my  experience  seen  a  case  in  which  one  could  say  with  any 
legree  of  certainty  or  even  of  probability  that  exhaustion  was  due  to  the  actual 
removal  of  ^lant  food.  It  is  penectly  safe  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  so-called 
i¥om-out  soils  in  the  South  is  due,  not  to  an  actual  extraction  of  plant  food,  but  to 
;he  chemical  condition  in  which  it  now  is,  in  which  it  is  unavailable  to  plants, 
uid  that  the  restoration  of  the  fertility  of  that  land  must  be,  not  necessarily  in  the 
addition  of  plant  food  to  the  soil,  but  in  brin^g  about  such  changes  in  the  phys- 
cal  conditions  or  in  the  chemical  combinations  as  will  encourage  that  natural 
^reathering  of  the  soil  which  brings  the  plant  food  into  a  condition  in  which  the 
>lant  can  get  its  support. 

To  emphasize  this  statement,  which  may  appear  at  variance  with  the  general 
deas  concerning  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  I  would  call  the  commission's  attention 
x>  the  many  cases  in  which  soils  have  been  cultivated  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
)f  years.  So  far  as  we  know,  within  historic  times  they  have  been  constantly 
stQtivated,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  crops.  We  have  the  case  of  the  soils  of 
[ndia,  which  traditions  say  have  been  cultivated  for  2,000  years,  under  primitive 
methods,  without  artificial  fertilizing,  and  which  still  ^ve  fair  returns  of  the 
x>inmon  crops  of  the  country.  We  nave  the  case  also  m  Egypt  of  lands  which 
lave  been  cultivated  since  history  began  and  where  the  soils  are  as  fertile  as  ever, 
^e  have  all  through  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  still  later  in  the 
^nntries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  Holland,  in  Denmark,  in  France,  in  England, 
-ecords  of  the  continuous  and  profitable  cultivation  of  soils  for  500  years — away 
3ack  to  the  time  when  history  first  opens  up  our  knowledge  of  these  countries. 

There  is  one  phase,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  to  dilate  upon  here,  namely, 
Jiat  with  our  increase  in  density  of  population  and  with  the  competition  that  has 
>een  going  on,  we  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  yields  that  are  naturally  obtained 
!rom  many  of  our  soils,  and  we  have  resorted  to  the  practice  of  fertilization  in 
>rder  to  force  plants  and  produce  far  beyond  what  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
^ill  give. 

There  are  historic  experiments  that  have  been  going  on  in  England  for  the  past 
lO  ^ears.  in  which  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  grown  continuously  without  fertili- 
sation, and  the  3rield  has  steadily  fallen  from  what  it  was  at  first  (I  forget  the 
i^ure) ,  until  it  now  produces  aXxmt  12  or  13  bushels  per  acre.  For  the  past  20 
rears  there  has  been  little  or  no  difference  in  the  yield,  except  slight  fluctuations 
Ine  to  seasonal  conditions,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  yield  that  is  now  obtained 
measures  approximately  the  power  of  the  soil  to  produce  a  crop  under  perfectly 
latural  conditions.  It  will  produce  annually,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  hundreds  of 
rears,  12  or  18  bushels  per  acre. 

<^.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  kernel  is  as  full  and  well  developed  now 
iS  it  was  in  the  earlier  conditions?->A.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  grain  is  of  the  same 
ralue,  X)ound  for  pound,  but  not  being  satisfied  with  a  yield  of  12  or  18  bushels  per 
icre  they  have,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  manures,  increased  the  yield  on  adja- 
sent  plots  to  an  average  of  about  80  bushels  per  acre.  In  this  forcing  of  the  crop 
;hey  nave  found  that  they  could  economically  increase  the  production  from  that 
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8oU.  The  first  we  would  call  the  natural  fertility,  and  the  second  the  aoqnired 
fertility.  One  is  perfectiy  justified  in  recognizing  these  two  characteristics  in  the 
production  of  the  soil:  What  it  will  naturally  produce  through  a  course  of  years 
under  the  natural  weathering  of  the  material,  and  what  it  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce by  the  artificial  application  of  more  food  material  than  the  plant  can  secure 
through  the  natural  weathering.  If  the  natural  yield  from  a  soil  becomes  so  low 
as  to  make  it  unprofitable,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  fertilize  in  order  to  mate 
the  soil  productive. 

The  second  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  soils  arises  from  the  development  of 
new  areas  and  new  industries.  There  is  no  question  that  the  opening  up  of  the 
western  country,  the  great  com  and  wheat  producing  States  of  tne  central  West, 
the  wheat  lands  of  California  and  of  the  Ked  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  New  Ebigland  and  all 
our  Eastern  States,  and  has  done  much  toward  bringing  about  the  conditions  that 
are  now  prevalent.    This  will  be  taken  up  more  in  detail  later. 

In  the  fine  of  the  introduction  of  new  industries,  I  would  cite  the  case  of  tobacco: 
Before  the  war  tobacco  was  grown  very  generally  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
since  the  war  it  has  been  grown  extensively  in  the  southern  counties  only,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  the  White  Burley  tobacco  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky — ^which 
produces  a  large  yield  and  which  can  be  produced  with  profit  at  a  comparatively 
low  price — the  tobacco  industry  in  Maryland  has  been  largely  given  up,  and  the 
effect  of  this  change  on  the  farmers  of  Maryland  has  oeen  very  msastrous, 
because  tobacco  has  been  one  of  the  staple  products  of  that  portion  of  the  State. 

Another  instance  that  I  should  cite  is  the  development  of  the  truck  industry. 
Fifteen  or  20  years  ago  the  truck  industry  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
in  Maryland.  Truck  was  grown  very  extensively  on  certain  classes  of  soil  which 
were  not  adapted  to  other  lines,  and  there  were  certain  locaUties  in  which  the 
people  were  extremely  prosperous.  But  with  the  development  of  transportation 
facilities,  with  the  opening  up  of  truck  areas  in  the  South,  in  South  Carolina  and 
in  Florida,  and  with  the  production  of  those  early  vegetables  which  could  be  rushed 
up  to  the  Northern  markets  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  the  industry  has  lan- 
guished in  certain  localities  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  given  up.  That  is 
the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  farms  in  certain  sections  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennsdt.)  Are  you  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  irrigation: 
whether  it  will  have  a  still  further  effect  to  cause  abandonment  of  poorer  lands?— 
A.  I  will  speak  later  of  the  West,  but  I  will  bring  this  in  at  this  time,  though  I  was 
going  to  speak  of  that  particularly  in  connection  with  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  You  nad  better  take  your  own  order  probably.— A.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  particular  question  as  we  go  along,  though. 

Another  very  important  contributing  cause  to  the  abandonment  of  lands  has 
been  in  the  unfortunate  ventures  that  have  been  made  in  bringing  a  people 
from  a  distance  to  settle  a  region  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar,  and  to 
grow  crops  with  which  they  are  themselves  acquainted  in  the  localities  from 
which  they  come,  but  which  they  have  no  appreciation  of  as  adapted  to  the 
localities  into  which  they  are  going.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
stantly in  receipt  of  requests  for  information  as  to  where  certain  settlements  of 
I)eople  could  be  made— people  who  are  to  be  brought  in  to  grow  alfalfa,  to  grow 
stock,  to  grow  tobacco,  or  other  crops.  And  very  frequently  the  utmost  iterance 
is  shown  as  to  the  localities  which  are  to  be  selected  and  as  to  the  conditions  into 
which  they  are  going. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  failure  from  these  causes  alone  in  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  country. 

One  instance  I  would  speak  of  particularly,  that  has  come  to  my  personal  atten- 
tion, is  a  settlement  in  one  of  the  Western  States.  A  large  area  of  land  was  ti&en 
up  and  put  under  irrigation.  Agents  were  sent  from  this  country  abroad  to 
attract  immigration.  People  were  brought  from  Switzerland,  from  France,  from 
Germany,  and  an  extensive  plan  of  development  was  outlined.  They  were  to 
introduce  the  European  grapes;  they  were  to  introduce  and  develop  tne  sugar- 
beet  industry;  they  were  to  take  up  all  kinds  of  fruits  that  had  been  succe^ul 
in  their  own  districts;  they  were  to  grow  truck  crops,  and  they  were  to  develop  lar^ 
grain  and  cattle  interests.  But  the  plans  completely  failed,  as  their  soils  and  their 
water  and  their  climate  were  not  fit  for  the  industries  that  they  started.  After  a 
most  disastrous  and  expensive  experience  they  have  lost  their  crops;  they  have 
found  that  fruit  will  not  grow;  that  the  grape  is  not  suited  to  the  conditions  there. 
They  have  lost  their  money,  and  they  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  country  and  the  conditions  are  adapted  simply  to  g^'&zing;  that  if  they  grow 
alfalfa  and  stock  they  can  do  well,  but  they  can  not  do  well  with  their  fruits  and 
with  their  sugar  beets,  because  the  conditions  there  are  not  adapted  to  those  crops. 


Q-  Would  yon  state  what  the  location  is?— A.  It  is  an  area  in  New  MeziGO  that 
X  am  referring  to.  It  is  an  experience  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  The  principal  reason 
tor  the  failure  in  that  case  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  irrigation  water.  It  is 
-F-ery  alkaline,  which  these  people  did  not  know  when  they  went  into  that  region. 
ITlieir  failure  was  also  due  to  their  unf amiliarity  with  the  conditions  in  that 
IcM^ality,  and  their  attempt  to  atow  something  that  they  had  grown  in  Switzer- 
land or  in  Holland  under  conditions  which  were  entirely  different.  In  an  arid 
re^on,  where  they  have  to  use  water  to  produce  any  crop,  the  only  available 
-water  has  been  found  to  be  unfit  at  times  for  irrigation.  Tnis  is  a  cause  of  the 
abandonment  of  large  areas  of  land  not  only  in  New  Mexico  but  in  other  xx)rtion8 
of  the  West. 

.AJiother  contributing  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  lands  has  been  in  the  selection 
of  localities  in  which  there  are  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  The  commission 
is  doubtless  aware  of  the  conditions  in  Kansas  and  in  portions  of  Nebraska  and  of 
Colorado;  how,  during  the  boom  times  of  15  or  30  years  ago  the  country  was  setr 
tied,  towns  were  established,  and  farms  were  obtained  with  the  idea  that  fortunes 
could  be  made  on  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country.  Cotton  mills  were 
put  up  out  in  the  semiarid  regions,  and  are  still  standing  as  monuments  to  the 
xiuf  ortunate  schemes  and  ventures  that  were  devised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Could  you  state  what  the  cause  of  failure  was  in  that 
section? — A.  Yes;  I  will  come  to  that. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  E^knedt.  )  You  do  not  mean  cotton  mills  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska? — 
A.  Yes;  there  are  abandoned  cottop  mills  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  one  at  Kearney,  I  think. 

The  Witness.  In  explanation  of  the  conditions  just  stated,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  semiarid  region  of  the  country  extends  generally  from  the  100th  merid- 
ian to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  embraces  in  m^  definition  such  areas 
as  liave  from  15  to  20  inches  of  rainfall  per  year,  but  so  distributed  that  only  occa- 
sionally are  the  seasonal  conditions  favorable  for  crops.    When  they  have  a  favor- 
able season,  or  two  in  succession,  as  they  frequently  do,  they  get  fine  yields  and 
make  good  returns,  but  in  3  years  out  of  5,  when  they  have  their  disastrous 
droughts  and  get  nothing,  the  profits  of  the  2  successful  years  are  entirely  used  up. 
With  less  than  15  inches  of  annual  rainfall  lands  are  seldom  or  never  success- 
fully cultivated,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  in  certain  areas  in  Washington  and 
California.    With  20  inches  of  rainfall  (that  is  half  what  we  have  in  the  East) , 
provided  it  is  fairly  well  distributed,  good  crops  can  be  grown  in  the  semiarid 
regions:  but  it  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons  which  renders  farmine^  unprofit- 
able.    It  is  the  uncertain  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  rainfall  that  has  caused 
so  many  disasters  and  has  been  the  reason  of  the  abandonment  of  so  many  farms. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  problems,  that  of  the  semiarid  r^ons, 
that  we  have  in  the  agriculture  of  this  country  at  the  i)resent  time.    In  the  far 
West  such  conditions  can  be  overcome  where  irrigation  is  practicable,  but  so  far 
as  known  there  is  no  bright  future  for  irrigation  in  much  of  the  semiarid  regions 
of  the  coontij .    In  Kansas  there  were  in  1889  only  20,000  acres  of  land  under  irri- 
gation.    In  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas  there  were 
only  67,000  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  in  that  year,  and  the  possibilities  of 
getting  water  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast  areas  that  would  need  to  be 
watered  to  be  permanently  and  safely  productive. 

Another  cause  that  has  contributea  to  the  abandonment  of  lands  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions  has  been  the  deterioration  of  the  ranges  and  the  consequent  injury 
to  the  cattle  industry.  I  hardly  feel  competent  myself  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
as  we  have  a  division  in  the  Department  or  Agriculture  which  is  giving  its  atten- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  the  range  problem  and  the  possibilities  of  conserving 
and  maintaining  the  ranges.  Being  a  question  which  is  at  present  under  discus- 
sion by  the  Dex)artment,  it  would  hardly  be  proi)er  for  me  to  go  more  at  length 
into  it.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  will  be  necessary  and  wise  to  adopt 
some  le^slation  to  protect  the  rang:es  in  the  West,  and  to  prevent  the  terrible 
destruction  of  jn-operty  which  is  going  on  through  close  grazing,  against  which 
there  is  no  restriction  in  many  of  tne  areas  of  the  West.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  problem  for  legislation,  as  it  is  at  present  too  difficult  for  the  agriculturist  to 
deal  with  and  much  of  it  occurs  upon  tne  public  domain.  Where  range  lands  are 
rented  for  5  cents  an  acre  little  expense  can  be  put  upon  them  for  their  improve- 
ment. There  is  little  chance  at  present  to  make  any  improvement  in  the  itfpri- 
cultural  conditions  where  land  is  so  cheaply  rented,  so  cheaply  purchased,  and  so 
carelessly  used. 

Another  example  of  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  may  be  cited  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  right  here  in  our  Eastern  States.  With  a  rainfall  of  about  40  or 
50  mches,  we  have  soils  that  have  been  abandoned  from  the  same  unfavorable 
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climatic  conditions— a  deficiency  of  rainfall— as  preyail  in  the  sendarid  reepknB 
of  the  West.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Windsor  sand,  which  occasionally  pro- 
duces a  very  fine  crop  of  tobacco,  but  the  soil  is  so  coarse  and  leachy  that  it  is 
only  about  2  years  out  of  6  that  the  conditions  are  favorable.  In  the  favorable 
years  they  get  g^ood  yields  and  the  farmers  are  very  prosperous  and  contented; 
m  the  other  8  years  out  of  6,  as  in  the  West,  the  soils  dry  out  and  are  subject  to 
such  disastrous  droughts  that  they  are  entirely  unproductive.  The  expectation 
of  getting  a  crop  even  2  years  out  of  5  has  induced  many  farmers  to  hola  on  untQ 
finally  there  have  been  successive  seasons  of  failure,  and  they  have  had  to  give 
up.  Under  conditions  of  well-distributed  rainfall  the  soil  produces,  ae  does  the 
semiarid  land  in  the  West,  but  it  is  a  desert  for  3  years  out  of  5. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  About  how  extensive  is  that  area?— A.  The  area  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  is  not  large,  but  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  ikffire- 
gate,  it  covers  a  large  area.  These  coarse,  sandy  soils  are  found  from  the  xfew 
England  States  all  the  way  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  around  the  Gulf,  and 
many  farms  have  been  abandoned  on  these  areas  simply  because  of  the  unfavor- 
able climatic  conditions  for  these  particular  soils  when  other  soils  surrounding 
them  are  favored  by  the  same  conditions. 

I  would  cite  also  another  instance  to  show  the  effect  of  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  on  the  abandonment  of  soils,  namely,  the  orange  industry  in  Florida, 
where  they  have  grown  oranges  with  fp-eafc  success  for  years  and  where  the  indus- 
try has  flourished  in  the  most  promismg  way  until  a  season  of  frost  and  freeses 
that  has  thrown  back  the  industry  for  years  find  has  ruined  a  large  number  of 
people.  This  is  a  contributing  cause  to  the  abandonment  of  lands,  which  cannot 
oe  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Another  cause  for  the  abandonment  of  lands  is  found  in  the  scarcity  of  water 
in  our  desert  countries.  The  public  lands  of  the  arid  States  amount  to  660,000,000 
acres.  Only  8,600,000  acres  were  irrigated  in  those  States  in  1889  and  <mly 
74,000,000  acres  are  capable  of  being  irrigated,  according  to  the  most  careful  esti- 
mates of  the  Geological  Survey.  We  have,  then,  the  difference  between  the  possi- 
bilities of  74,000,000  acres  and  the  actual  extent  of  560.000,000  acres,  which  are 
used  to  some  extent  for  grazing  lands,  and  upon  which  living  is,  at  the  most, 
extremely  precarious.  Many  areas  have  been  aoandoned  which  have  once  been 
settled,  simply  because  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  and  t^e  impossibility  of 
producing  agricultural  crops  or  promoting  agricultural  interests. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  lands  is  found  in  the  alkali 
and  seepage  waters  of  the  West. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  some  work  the  Department  is 
doing  in  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  where 
irrigation  was  tried  in  our  modem  civilization  of  this  country.  When  the  Mor- 
mons first  settled  the  place  they  naturally  took  up  the  richest  bottom  soils  along 
the  Jordan  River.  The  soils  were  naturally  fillea  wi^  salts,  but  with  the  drain- 
age that  was  started  and  from  the  character  of  the  soils  tiiemselves  the  salts  were 
quickly  removed  and  the  lands  were  in  splendid  condition  for  agricultural  use. 

In  the  further  settlement  of  the  country,  in  the  increase  in  the  density  of  popu- 
lation, as  the  settlers  moved  up  on  the  high  lands  and  the  water  was  appliea  at 
higher  elevations,  the  seepage  of  water  from  the  canals  accumulated  in  the  low 
places  and  brought  with  it  the  salts,  which  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
low  places  that  the  first  lands,  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  valley,  were  rendered 
entirely  unfit  for  cultivation.  They  were  wet  and  swampy,  and  they  were  filled 
with  alkali,  and  the  history  of  this  once  prosperous  community  has  been  that  the 
people  are  moving  up  onto  the  bench  land,  and  are  abandoning  soils  which  were 
once  the  most  productive  in  the  State. 

In  the  area  which  we  surveyed  in  Salt  Lake  County,  between  the  Jordan  River 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  about  50  square  miles  of  land  has  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated under  irrigation.  Of  this,  10  square  mile«,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
area,  has  been  ruined  and  has  been  abandoned  as  worthless  and  useless,  and  the 
injury  is  progressing.  Lands  are  constantly  being  turned  out  which  have  been 
swamped  witn  seepage  waters  and  which  have  been  filled  with  alkali. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  important  problems  of  the  West, 
and  one  which  I  should  like  particularly  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion, because  it  seenM  to  me  that  something  will  have  to  be  done  through  either 
State  or  national  legislation  to  stop  the  injury  that  is  going  on. 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  how  to  stop  it?— A.  1  wfll  go  on  to  state  that. 
The  conditions  maybe  briefly  stated  thus:  The  canal  company,  whether  organized 
by  the  farmers  or  organized  with  independent  capital,  constructs  a  canal  and 
maiatalns  a  certain  level  or  uniform  grade,  going  throuffn  all  kinds  of  soils  which 
H  may  be  necessary  to  go  through  in  the  construction  of  its  canal.  It  happens  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  as  in  many  other  localities  that  we  have  studied,  mat  this 


canal  goes  for  several  miles  through  a  gravelly  soil,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  seepage  and  loss  of  water.  The  water  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality,  so  the 
canal  companies  are  not  concerned  with  the  loss.  They  have  a  bounteous  supply 
from  the  Utah,  lake,  and  they  are  getting  good  water,  free  from  alkali.  But  the 
wtiter  in  seeping^  out  through  this  gravelly  area  is  slowly  filtering  through  the 
BoU,  carrying  with  it  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  salts,  which  are  in  aU  arid 
soils,  and  are  concentrating  the  salts  in  the  lower  lands  and  are  filling  up  the  low- 
lands with  water,  until,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  string  of  lakes  out  in  what 
was  once  an  arid,  desert  country— artificial  lakes  on  what  were  later  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  soils,  and  which  are  now  abandoned  lands  and  tule  swamps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers  situated  on  those  lower  levels  should  have 
recourse,  through  civil  suits,  to  damages,  and  the  canal  companies  maintaining 
canals  under  such  conditions  should  either  be  compelled  to  protect  their  canals 
from  seex>age  or  to  pay  damages  to  the  farmers  whose  lands  are  ruined. 

These  conditions  are  exceeoingly  x>emicious.  If  you  have  a  soil  under  the  most 
careful  methods  of  cultivation,  larmed  with  the  most  expensive  varieties  of  fruit 
or  other  farm  products,  taking  the  utmost  care,  giving  the  greatest  attention  to 
tJl  metbods  of  growth  so  far  as  your  experience  and  your  skill  or  the  knowledge 
of  yoxur  experts  will  indicate,  it  is  certauily  most  exasperating  to  have  the  land 
swamped  and  filled  with  alkali  from  a  leaMng  ditch  situated  x>erhaps  8  or  4  miles 
away,  and  over  which  you  have  no  possible  control.  It  is  an  exceedingly  x>emi- 
cious  thing,  for  which  some  recourse  should  be  had  in  damages.  But,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  it.  The  lands  are  going  to  waste,  and  one-fifth  of 
the  irrigated  lands  of  that  district  alone  have  been  abandoned  from  this  cause — 
a  cause  which  could  have  been  provided  against.  These  lands  could  have  been 
protected  and  l^ese  farms  could  have  been  saved. 

Another  instance  that  I  would  cite  in  connection  with  this  district  is  the  extensive 
area  that  is  situated  just  west  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  extending  over  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.     There  is  an  area  of  about  90,000  acres,  and  it  comes  close  up  to  the 
Jordan  River  and  extends  across  to  the  Salt  Lake.    The  land  is  filled  with  alkali, 
but  it  is  not  always  apparent  on  the  surface.    Frequently  the  surface  looks  like  a 
fertile,  easily  cultivated  loam,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  the 
countafy.    Many  farms  have  been  laid  out,  canals  have  been  constructed,  water 
has  been  let  on  to  the  places,  town  sites  have  been  located,  railroads  have  been 
projected  and  built,  and  with  the  first  application  of  water  good  crops  have  been 
produced;  with  the  second,  a  failure.     With  the  third  application  the  land  has 
oecome  so  salty  that  it  is  abandoned  as  a  waste  and  desert  land.    Thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  settlement  of  that  tract,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  build  up  an  agricul- 
tural industry  in  that  area,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  these  soils — 
because  of  the  occurrence  of  sdkali  not  always  seen  from  the  surface,  but  always 
lying  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  soil  ready  to  come  up  at  the  first  application  of 
water.    It  will  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  result  of  our  soil  survey  convinced 
us  that  it  was  x>erf ectly  feasible  to  reclaim  these  lands.    There  is  sufficient  fall  to 
put  in  a  drainage  system.    The  soils  are  naturally  easily  worked.    The  expense 
would  be  no  greater  than  the  drainage  of  lands  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  the  profit 
that  would  be  realized  from  the  reclamation  of  the  60,000  acres  of  land  situ- 
ated on  that  tract  would  amount^  in  our  opinion,  to  about  $3,000,000  in  property 
valuation.    Now,  a  very  singular  thing  has  arisen  in  regard  to  that  section,  that 
while  the  people  seem  to  realize  that  drainage  may  reclaim  the  lands,  yet  they 
seem  to  be  averse  to  having  the  drainage  work  done,  and  the  people  who  have 
desired  to  follow  our  advice  have  been  unable,  in  certain  cases  at  any  rate,  to 
do  so  from  the  objection  of   their  neighbors.    There  are  no  drainage  laws,  as 
there  are  in  Illinois  and  in  others  of  our  Middle  States,  and  the  enterprise  is 
stopped  right  here  by  the  inability  to  have  any  recourse  to  State  laws,  and  by  the 
unwiUinmess  of  the  people  to  give  access  to  the  drainage  canals  through  their 
places.    This  is  a  matter  mat  I  shall  refer  to  later  in  my  remarks  upon  drainage. 
Q.  (By  Mr,  E^ennedt.)  Where  does  the  water  for  inigation  come  from— is  it 
mountain  drainage? — ^A.  The  water  is  from  the  mountain  streams,  fed  in  this 
case  into  Utah  Lake,  which  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  is  taken  out  of  the  Jordan 
Eiver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  is  the  elevation  between  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  the  river? — A.  Twelve  feet  between  the  level  of  the  river  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  lake,  but  there  is  a  ridge  going  through  the  district  that  gives  about  2 
feet  i>er  mile  of  fall  on  either  side,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  are  extensive 
washes  that  extend  up  through  the  land  that  would  form  natural  outlets  to  the 
drainage  system.    They  run  up  for  8  or  10  miles  into  the  country, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  recession  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
having  any  effect  on  the  soils  and  climate  of  Utah? — A.  It  is  having  a  great  effect 
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npon  the  soils.  The  level  of  the  Qreat  Salt  Lake  has  fallen  14  feet  since  1^5,  a 
in  our  survey  this  vear  of  the  area  around  Ogden  we  mapped  in  60.000  sat^ 
about  10  square  miles  area — ^where  the  lake  had  receded,  and  we  established  the 
shore  line  of  the  lake  in  some  places  9  miles  beyond  where  the  former  survey  had 
placed  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  that  lake  in  your  judg- 
ment?— A.  There  is  an  annual  fluctuation  that  has  never  been  explained,  and  there 
are  periodical  fluctuations  that  have  never  been  explained.  The  level  has  been 
known  to  vary  from  period  to  period  for  reasons  that  are  not  at  present  known, 
but  in  addition  to  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  amount  of  water  that  is  b^mg 
used  now  for  the  irrigation  of  the  surrounding  lands,  which  does  not  go  into  the 
lake  as  formerlv,  is  certainly  a  very  large  contributing  cause  to  the  lowering  of 
the  present  surface. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  regard  to  canals  through  the  sandy  soil  portion,  saying  tiiere 
ought  to  be  something  done  to  remedy  the  evil;  have  you  any  theory?  Could  the 
water  be  carried  through  pipes  and  thus  prevent  seeping  through  the  soil? — 
A.  I  would  state  that  in  California,  where  water  is  more  vaJuable,  wh»«  the 
companies  themselves  are  financially  interested  in  how  much  water  they  sell,  it 
is  verv  common  to  protect  canals  from  loss  by  seepage  by  running  through  wooden 
troughs  or  through  wooden  pipes,  or  as  is  frequently  done  where  the  water  is 
earned  through  sandy  areas,  oy  cementing  the  sides  and  the  bottoms  of  ditches. 
We  have  photographs  (I  wish  I  had  brou^t  them  with  me)  of  largensised  canals 
and  laterals,  constructed  in  California,  with  the  sides  and  bottoms  cemented. 

Q.  That  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  prevent  seepage  and  thus  prevent  the 
destruction  of  lands  below? — A.  It  is  entirely  practicable.  In  many  cases  simply 
the  puddling  of  the  canal  would  be  sufficient,  but  where  seepage  causes  injury  by 
alkaline  deposits,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  stopped,  and  the  companies  should 
be  required  to  protect  their  canals  from  undue  loss. 

Another  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  land  is  flooding  and  occasional  inun- 
dations by  storms  and  tides.  The  commission,  of  course,  is  well  aware  of  the 
enormous  losses  from  floods  in  the  Wssissippi  Valley,  and  from  the  recent  floods 
in  Texas.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  common  knowledge  that  it  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  as  one  of  the  important  causes  of  the  abandonment 
of  soils;  where  the  conditions  are  so  unsafe  that  settlers  can  no  longer  risk  their 
lives  or  their  crops.  But  I  would  call  your  attention  also  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
tide  marshes  and  inland  swamps  of  the  United  States.  This  question  of  the  tide 
marshes  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  its  economic  importance  in  the  New  England  States.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  168,000  acres  of  tide  marshes  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coast;  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  several  million  acres  of  tide 
marshes.  These  lands,  if  protected  from  the  tide  and  drained,  would  be  of  value 
in  agriculture.  Some  of  tne  inland  swamx)s  of  Illinois  which  were  selling  origi- 
nally at  $1  to  $5  an  acre  have  a  value  now  of  from  $60  to  $100  an  acre.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Michigan  is  swamp  land,  which,  if  drained  and 
reclaimed,  would  be  of  great  value  for  celery  and  com  and  potato  crops.  The 
tide  marshes  have  also  an  indirect  effect  upon  the  values  of  adjacent  lands,  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  the  prevalence  of  mosquitoes.  I  would  not  gay 
tide  marshes  only,  but  all  marshes.  The  commission,  of  course,  is  aware  of  tiie 
commonly  accepted  views  now  that  malaria  is  conveyed  by  mosquitoes,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  applied  to  recently  from  many  sources  to 
suggest  means  of  reclaiming  the  tide  marshes  and  the  inland  swamps  of  the  United 
States,  partly  for  their  agricultural  value  and  partly  for  the  increase  of  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  surrounding  land.  There  are  many  cases  where  areas  and  industries 
have  been  abandoned  from  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  neighboring  marsh  lands. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  cause  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  discom- 
fort of  many  of  the  Atlantic  coast  States  immediately  upon  the  water,  which  would 
otherwise  be  a  delightful  location  and  a  fine  farming  land,  as  the  prevalence  of 
malaria  and  similar  diseases.  That  these  causes  have  prevented  to  a  large  extent 
the  settlement  of  some  of  our  Southern  States  and  have  been  the  cause  of  abandon- 
ment of  some  others  of  our  lands  is  unquestionably  true.  The  prevalence  of 
malaria  and  these  malignant  fevers  near  swamp  lands  of  the  South,  the  unheadth- 
f  ulness  which  almost  prevents  the  residence  of  white  persons,  is  a  matter  that  calls 
for  very  g^eat  and  grave  consideration,  and  it  is  one  that  the  States,  at  least,  it 
seems  to  me,  might  well  consider. 

An  instance  that  I  would  cite  as  to  the  effect  of  inundation  and  floods  as  a  cause 
of  the  abandonment  of  soils  is  in  the  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina.  These  lands 
before  the  war  were  protected  by  substantial  levees  that  were  built  through  coop- 
eration between  the  individual  and  the  State  and  maintained  as  a  protection 
against  the  flooding  of  the  fertile  swamp  lands  by  floods  or  by  tides.    During  the 
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jeriod  of  the  civil  war  these  levees  were  destroyed,  the  lands  were  for  a  time 
abandoned,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  labor  to  work  in  the 
canals,  and  it  has  been  expeDsive  to  construct  the  levees,  and  large  areas  of  this 
mce  fertile  and  extremelyprodnctive  soil  have  been  abandoned  from  this  cause. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  wny  has  it  been  impossible  to  get  labor  to  reclaim  this 
and — on  account  of  unhealthfulness  of  the  cumate? — A.  On  account  of  unhealth- 
hilness  and  the  unwillingness  of  labor  to  work  under  conditions  they  have  to  in 
;he  swamp  lands.  In  away  it  would  seem  that  machinery  could  be  introduced, 
Iredges;  but  so  far  as  I  know  this  has  not  been  done  on  any  extensive  scale. 

Q.  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  development  of  rice  growing  in  southwest- 
jrn  Louisiana? — A.  Yes.  The  conditions  there  are  that  these  lands,  which  were 
lenuswamps,  have  been  drained  where  necessary,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  over- 
low,  as  the  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina  are.  The  Louisiana  lands  are  higher, 
mt  still  they  are  swamp  lands,  and  the  irrigation  that  is  given  to  these  lands  is  done 
yy  pumping  or  by  artesian  flow,  usually  by  pumping,  whereas  the  irrigation  of 
£e  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina  is  from  the  rivers,  and  is  without  any  pumping  or 
trtificial  means,  either  for  irrigation  or  for  drainage. 

Q.  It  is  in  evidence  before  the  commission  that  the  Louisiana  rice  region  is  very 
lealthful? — ^A.  That  region  is  much  more  healthful  than  the  South  Carolina  rice 
lands. 

Another  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  lands,  at  least  a  contributing  cause,  is 
he  expense  of  maintaining  the  proper  physical  conditions.  The  trouble  and 
)xpense  of  clearing  the  stones  off  tne  New  England  fields  have  been  so  great 
fcnd  so  laborious  that  they  have  had  something,  at  least,  to  do  with  the  absindon- 
nent  of  lands  in  that  locality.  The  simple  expense  and  labor  involved  in  getting 
die  fields  into  condition  and  maintaining  them  in  condition  to  cultivate  in  compe- 
ition  with  the  laree  areas  of  the  fertile  western  plains  have  been  so  great  that  they 
lave  unquestionably  been  a  contributing  cause  to  the  abandonment  of  the  soils. 
ind  the  labor  and  expense  and  risk  in  maintaining  the  proper  conditions  of  the 
rice  lands  of  South  Carolina,  which  I  will  refer  to  again,  have  been  so  great  that 
ihere  also  these  factors  have  operated  against  the  continuance  of  the  culture  of 
;he  lands,  and  have  been  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  reclamation  of  what 
were  once  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soils. 

I  would  mention  also  the  effect  of  transportation  facilities.  While  cheap  trans- 
portation has  opened  up  new  and  important  markets,  it  has  also  been  the  cause  of 
;he  development  of  extensive  areas  or  new  and  exceedingly  fertile  country.  The 
effect  upon  this  cause  alone  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  the  South  mis  been 
^ery  g^eat,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  a  later  place. 

Another  cause  has  been  unquestionably  the  discrimination  in  rates  and  the  high 
!reight  charges  which  have  prevailed  in  certain  localities.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
x>  go  fully  into  this  question,  as  the  commission  have  had  in  evidence  before  ques- 
ions  touching  this  important  subject,  but  in  my  experience  the  commercial  vidue 
>f  farm  lands  is  often  controlled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  rates  of  freight 
vhich  are  locally  applicable  to  these  areas.  It  may  be  that  the  lands  are  situated 
it  such  a  distance  that  cheap  transportation  can  not  be  offered;  it  may  be  that  there 
kre  conditions  of  expense  in  the  marketing  of  the  products,  but  certain  it  is  that 
;he  possibilities  of  building  up  industries,  agricultural  industries,  on  certain  soils 
uid  under  certain  climatic  conditions  which  in  themselves  would  be  favorable  is 
prevented  by  the  impracticability  of  n[iarketing  the  products  with  any  profit 
ander  the  prevailing  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  section  of  the  country  is  that  most  applicable 
X)?— A.  I  would  cite,  in  ttie  case  of  Florida,  the  marketing  of  the  bulky  and  tender 
[>roducts  from  the  truck  fields.  These  products  have  to  be  marketed  under  peculiar 
conditions.  They  have  to  be  rushed  to  the  Northern  markets  on  the  fast  freight 
)r  passenger  schedule.  They  have  to  be  provided  with  proper  refrigerating  and 
rentilation  cars,  and  they  must  be  placed  upon  the  market  in  the  shortest  possible 
kime  in  order  to  be  in  fresh  eatable  condition,  and  to  reach  the  market  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Now,  it  is  the  conmion  experience  in  Florida  that  the  possibilities 
>f  marketing  the  crop  with  any  profit  to  the  farmer  is  a  pretty  close  thmgto  figure 
>n,  and  that  it  requires  very  nice  and  very  close  calculation  in  many  cases  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  possible  to  send  a  crop  to  the  Northern  markets  with  any 
profit.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  discrimination,  but  I  do  want  to  show 
bhe  commission  that  the  possibilities  of  marketing  the  crop,  the  possibilities  of 
^nsportation,  have  necessarily  something  and  in  many  cases  much  to  do  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  development  of  any  particular  agricidtural  district,  and  that 
bhat  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  abandonment  of  many  enterprises  that 
tiave  been  started— in  the  abandonment  of  lands. 
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Another  cause  of  this  same  kind  which  conld  be  cited  is  in  the  marketixig  of  iht 
track  crops  of  southern  Maryland.  The  development  of  the  track  indaetry  tiieie 
a  few  years  ago  was  very  great,  and  the  prodact  had  to  be  sent  by  river  steamen 
to  the  railroad  centers,  or  to  the  Northern  market,  and  they  were  picked  up  by 
these  steamers  on  their  regular  rnns.  The  amoant  of  prodact  was  mrge,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  market  was  gi*eat,  and  the  time  that  was  consumed  in  gettinf^  the 
crop  loaded  and  delivered  in  the  Baltimore  or  Washington  or  Philaddphia  mai^ 
kets  became  so  g^reat,  and  the  transportation  service  was  so  irregnlar,  that  ibt 
industry  on  large  areas  has  been  given  np  for  that  one  cause,  namely,  the  inability 
to  market  the  products  in  the  pro^  way  and  in  the  quick  time  that  is  made  neo 
essary  by  our  present  transportation  facilities. 

Q.  f By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  do  not  think  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable 
farm  labor  for  this  truck  farming  was  a  potent  factor  in  causing  the  abandonment 
of  it? — ^A.  Decidedly.  I  shall  s])eak  of  the  condition  of  labor  m  the  Sout^  later 
on.    This  is  an  important  contnbuting  cause. 

To  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  problems — ^the  social  conditions  and 
growth  in  manufactures,  and  the  increase  m  wages.  In  treating  this  I  shall 
take  up  specific  cases,  first,  of  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  and  abandonment  of 
lands  in  New  England,  about  which  so  much  has  lately  been  said.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  New  England  soils  have  any  less  plant 
food  than  they  had  when  first  cultivated.  That  is  to  b&j^  that  so  far  as  the  cnem- 
ical  analysis  would  show,  they  have  all  of  the  essential  ingredients  for  crop  pro- 
duction. I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  soils  are  in  as  high  a  state  of 
cultivation  as  they  were,  because  I  do  not  think  that  is  universally  the  case;  but 
the  exhaustion  of  soils  as  it  is  usually  considered  has  not  contributed  to  any  great 
extent  to  the  present  condition  of  the  a^cultural  lands  of  New  England  in  the 
200  years  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  It  would  be  impossible,  witii  the 
record  we  have  of  Eastern  countries,  to  conceive  that  in  300  years  these  soils  could 
be  so  impoverished  by  the  actual  withdrawal  of  plant  food  by  the  crops  that  have 
been  marketed  as  to  make  them  markedly  dencient  in  plant  food.  We  must 
remember  that  the  country  throughout  the  New  England  States  has  generally  a 
rough,  hilly,  and  f rec^uently  a  stony  soil,  with  rocks  and  bowlders  and  gravel,  left 
from  the  Glacial  period.  The  expense  of  clearing  and  cultivating  these  rough  and 
rocky  soils  is  considerable.  With  the  development  of  the  fertile  lands  in  the  West, 
with  the  ease  of  cultivation  and  the  methoas  that  can  be  emploved,  the  cost  of 
production  has  been  reduced.  The  New  England  farmer  can  no  longer  afford  to 
grow  the  staple  farm  products.  When  wheat  was  bringing  $1.25  and  $1.50  a 
bushel,  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  when  hay  was  correspondingly  valuable 
and  cattle  a  correspondmRly  important  industry,  the  products  from  the  New 
England  farms  were  nrofitable.  There  is  no  question  that  the  New  England  farm- 
ers made  a  comfortable  living;  but  with  wheat  as  low  as  it  is  at  present,  with  cat- 
tle as  cheaply  raised  as  they  are  in  the  West,  and  with  hay  and  grain  as  abundant, 
they  have  been  unable  to  comx)ete.  The  contributing  cause  of  this  condition  has 
been  the  small  areas  which  they  could  devote  to  any  particular  crop,  and  the  labor 
and  expense  of  cultivating  and  caring  for  their  land.  The  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  lowering  of  freight  rates  in  the  rail  and  lake  and  canal 
transportation,  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  products  from  the  West  at  such  a 
low  price  that  it  has  been  impossible  on  the  rough  and  rocky  New  England  soils 
to  compete. 

Anotner  very  important  contributing  cause  has  been  in  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  factories.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  soci^  conditions  of 
New  England  have  changed  in  the  past  few  years — ^that  the  growth  of  tiie  factory 
system,  that  the  increase  in  wages,  that  the  lesser  cost  of  the  products  of  the 
mills,  the  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  articles  that  are  considered 
necessary  for  comfort  and  health,  the  generu  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
the  general  feeling  of  discontent,  and  the  unwillingness  to  remain  in  the  quiet 
and  laborious  life  of  the  farm  have  all  had  their  iunuence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  lands  in  New  England  there  is  no  other  factor  that  has  been  more  potent, 
more  imx>ortant,  than  this  one,  of  the  success  of  individuals  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  lineeuand  the  apparent  ease  and  comfort  and  luxury  of  their  lives 
as  compared  with  tne  laborious  and  simple  life  of  the  successful  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  read  in  the  public  press  a  short  time  since  that  the 
abandoned  farms  of  New  England  were  being  taken  up  again  at  a  very  low  price; 
that  those  who  had  abandoned  them  and  gone  to  the  West  in  many  cases  were 
returning  and  trying  to  get  the  old  homesteads,  and  that  if  they  could  not  do  that 
they  were  buying  abandoned  farms  in  the  neigjhborhood,  and  in  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  there  was  not  now  a  single 
abcmdoned  farm. — ^A.  I  think  there  is  a  reaction  going  on,  but  I  should  think  that 


statement  rather  overdrawn.    XJnqnestionably,  however,  I  think  there  will 
ireaction,  and  that  the  lands  will  be  taken  np. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  not  a  considerable  portion  of  those  lands  been 
-fcaken  np  by  French  Canadians  in  recent  years? — A.  Yes;  they  have.  One  other 
point  I  wish  to  convey  to  the  commission  is  that  lands  in  themselves  are  not 
^^vom  oat;  they  are  in  no  worse  condition.  It  is  other  conditions,  and  not  the 
actual  exhaustion  of  plant  food,  by  which  they  are  affected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  products  of  agriculture  in  the 
znanufacturing  sections  of  New  England  are  worth  more  to-day  than  they  ever 
-^ere  before? — A.  Do  you  mean  of  wheat  and  grain  and  fruit? 

Q.  I  mean  all  crops  g^rown  by  farmers,  including,  of  course,  truck  farming. — 
A.  Well,  I  should  say  not,  so  far  as  the  general  farming  goes.  ^>ecial  industries 
are  exceedingly  important  in  the  New  ^gland  States,  and  I  had  aimed  to  speak 
of  that  fact  in  my  suggestions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions. 

Q.  Instead  of  manufacturing  having  the  effect  of  depopulating  the  farms  and 
of  rendering  agriculture  unpopular,  is  it  not  true  that  manufacturing  affords  so 
good  a  market  to  the  farmer  near  his  farm  that  by  channng  his  agriculture  some- 
-what  he  finds  it  more  profitable  than  ever  before? — A.  Have  you  not  really  given 
tlie  key  to  the  whole  situation,  namely,  that  they  have  not  changed  their  method; 
they  havepersisted— farmers  are  a  conservative  class— in  attempting  to  compete 
-with  the  West,  when  they  should  have  specialized  and  have  met  the  changed  con- 
ditions that  have  confronted  them? 

Q.  My  observation,  as  a  New  England  man,  reared  ux>on  a  Vermont  farm  and 
on  annual  visitor  to  that  State,  and  somewhat  familiar  with  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  more  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  is  the  reverse  of  that,  and  it  is 
that  they  do  conform  to  existing  conditions  and  are  making  more  money  than 
they  ever  made  before.  Now,  if  I  am  wrong  about  that  I  hox>e  that  you  or  some- 
bo^  else  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  enlightei>  the  country  on  that 
subject.  A  few  years  ago  a  Professor  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  made  the  state- 
ment that  one-third  of  the  farm  lands  from  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains 
in  Vermont  eastward  to  the  Connecticut  River  had  been  abandoned.  I  contra- 
dicted it  at  the  time  from  personal  knowledge.  That  is  one  of  the  most  favorable 
regions  in  this  country.  There  is  scarcely  an  abandoned  farm  to  be  found  there, 
and  agriculture  near  that  region,  while  it  has  undergone  some  changes,  is  more 
profitable  than  ever  before,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is.  As  you  say,  the 
soils  continue  to  be  fertile  and  productive,  and  the  markets  have  improved,  and 
transportation  facilities  have  improved;  why  is  it,  then,  that  the  people  will  persist 
in  claiming  that  there  is  a  large  abandonment  of  profitable  agriculture  m  that 
region  of  the  country?  I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  not  true,  but  that  the  exact 
reverse  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  price  of  lands  both  in 
New  England  and  the  Central  States,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  are 
not  nearly  as  valuable  and  would  not  bring  as  much  per  acre  to-day  as  they  would  25 
or  30  years  ago,  or  even  before  the  war? — A.  Generally,  the  land  values  have  fallen, 
but  in  specific  cases  they  have  risen  or  have  maintained  their  level.  And  in 
many  cases  in  the  New  England  States  it  is  unquestionable  that  very  important 
indnstries  have  been  created  there,  notably  the  tobacco  interests  of  tne  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  which  we  have  lately  had  under  consideration,  the  area  of  which  we 
have  recently  mapped;  also  the  truck  interests  along  the  Sound,  aroimd  Provi- 
dence, around  Boston,  are  very  important,  and  the  fruit  interests  of  the  lower 
Connecticut  Valley,  particularly  tne  peaches,  have  all  been  exceedingly  profit- 
able, and  I  hope  I  did  not  convey  the  impression  that  I  believed  myself  that  there 
was  any  such  general  abandonment  of  lands  as  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the 
press  y  because  I  think  myself  that  there  are  many  industries  in  the  New  England 
States  now  that  are  very  important.  It  is  certainly  our  most  imi)ortant  tobacco 
section — ^the  most  important  for  wrapx)er  tobacco — the  finest  we  get  in  this 
country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  throughout  New  England  when  a  farm  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  home  it  has  been  annexed  to  some  neighboring  farm  and  still  car- 
ried on  as  a  farm?  Is  not  that  almost  universally  the  case? — A.  I  would  not  say 
universal,  but  it  is  generally  the  case;  yes.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that,  particularly  in  the  last  10  years,  12  years,  there  has  been  a  period  in  New 
England  in  which  agriculture  has  been  at  a  low  stage,*  and  that  there  have  been 
many  abandoned  tracts,  and  many  people  who  have  moved  away.  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  these  conditions  are  due  to  causes  other  than  the  poverty  of  the  soil, 
which  I  do  not  believe  in  at  all,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
build  up  the  industry  of  that  country  and  make  it  as  profitable  as,  and  far  more 
profitable  by  adjusting  it  to  these  new  conditions,  than  it  ever  was. 
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O.  Now,  I  would  like  your  eetimate  of  the  proportion,  the  relative  importance 
of  the  causes  which  you  have  named  which  nave  contributed  to  this  soil  aban- 
donment. Is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  mainly  due  to  the  competition  of  the  more 
fertile  lands  of  the  West — that  is,  the  more  easily  tilled  lands?— A.  I  should  give 
that  as  the  first  cause,  and  I  should  give  as  the  second  cause,  the  increase  in  the 
factories,  and  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  factory  life,  and  of  the  factory  wages 
upon  the  farm  people.  There  is  a  demoralization;  it  is  more  a  panic  than  any- 
tmng  else;  they  nave  not  the  mature  sense  of  perspective,  the  vision  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  if  they  take  new  opportunities  which  have  come  to  them.  It  is 
common  through  our  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  restless  feeling  that  their  old  condi- 
tions have  been  changed,  and  a  lack  of  that  business  planning  and  management 
that  will  enable  them  to  tit  their  agriculture  to  new  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  young  men  leave  the  farms  in  New  England  for  the 
factories? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  sabject? — A.  I  speak  from  my  experience 
in  New  England.  I  lived  in  New  England  for  manv  summers  when  X  was  a 
youth,  and  I  have  frequently  visited  there,  as  it  is  the  home  of  my  father.  I 
spent  2  years  at  the  Connecticut  experiment  station  when  these  matters  were 
under  consideration,  and  have  also  done  work  since  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  in  the  truck  areas  of  Boston  and  Providence. 

Q.  It  may  be  true  so  far  as  the  machine  shops  are  concerned,  and  a  few  other 
skilled  manufacturing  industries.  Is  not  the  reverse  true  so  far  as  the  textile 
industries  are  concerned?— A.  I  should  say  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  among 
the  farm  boys  in  New  England  that  they  want  the  higher  education.  They  want 
to  get  into  and  take  up  the  professions.  There  is  a  g^at  ambition  on  the  part  of 
the  young  men  to  go  to  an  institute  and  to  get  into  electrical  works  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  young  fellows  that  they  may  have  been  acquainted  with  are 
now  getting  high  wages;  and  there  is  a  desire  among  the  young  people  of  New 
England,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  to  get  into  these  commercial  and  industrial  lines 
rather  than  remain  on  the  farms,  except  where  they  are  situated  in  communities 
in  which  special  cro^  and  special  agricultural  interests  are  being  developed. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  system  of  education  in  JNew  England  is 
defective — ^that  it  tends  to  work  against  the  best  interests  of  agriculture? — A.  That 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  is  a  notable  thing  tnat  few  of  the  young 
men  who  go  to  the  colleges  for  their  so-called  higher  education  attempt  in  any 
way  to  fit  themselves  for  the  farm,  and  a  very  striking  case  of  that  is  found  in 
the  small  number  of  students  who  have  attended  the  agricultural  courses  at  Yale 
University,  which  has  had  a  i)ermanent  endowment  n>r  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
tural education,  and  who  have  gone  out  from  there  as  farmer  boys.  Harvard 
University  maintains  an  agricultural  school  and  a  scientific  or  technical  school, 
but  there  is  by  far  a  greater  attendance  at  the  technical  school,  as  there  is  at  the 
classical  college,  than  there  is  at  the  agiicultural  courses.  This  is  a  (]^uestion,  of 
course,  of  the  effect  of  education  on  farm  life,  which  is  widespread;  it  is  found  in 
all  schools  of  the  country.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  education  we  are  giving  our 
boys  is  not  calculated  to  make  the  best  farmers,  and  that  we  are  rather  leading 
them  away  from  the  f  aim.  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  tiie  other  way  now,  because 
we  are  showing  that  there  are  ix)ssibilities  in  agriculture  that  have  never  before 
been  realized.  We  are  showing  them  that  there  are  possibilities  of  making  money, 
for  one  thing — of  earning  salaries  that  are  commensurate  in  every  way  with  s^- 
aries  paid  to  profession^  men.  If  we  pet  a  tobacco  expert  now  we  have  to  pay 
98,000  or  $4,000.  Six  thousand  dollars  is  paid  to  some  oi  the  managers  of  tobacco 
estates  in  the  South.  The  practical  growers  will  wiUingly  pay  $3,000  or  $4,000  to 
a  man  who  can  manage  their  estates  and  make  them  productive;  and  the  same  mav 
be  said  in  other  lines  of  agriculture.  In  fruit  ana  in  dairy  interests  they  think 
little  now  of  paying  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  exx)erts  in  different  lines— men  who  can 
make  them  successful.  These  possibilities  now  are  opening  up  to  young  men,  and 
they  see  opportunities  for  remunerative  work.  We  have  recently  tried  to  get 
tobacco  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  has  been  necessary  lor 
us  to  pay  $4,000  to  get  a  man  who  is  qualified  for  the  work.  The  Secretary  has 
been  desirous  of  having  men  trained,  and  I  have  presented  the  matter  to  several 
young  men,  and  they  have  agreed  to  come  at  low  salaries,  $40  a  month — ^oung 
men  from  colleges,  and  they  are  going  to  put  themselves  under  the  direction  <j 
this  tobacco  expert.  They  are  going  into  the  tobacco  sheds  and  are  going  to  learn 
how  to  handle  the  tobacco,  and  after  they  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
they  are  going  to  have  some  training  in  our  laboratories  in  tne  principles  under- 
lying the  handling  and  manipulation  of  tobacco.  The  Secretary  says,  ''Train 
young  men  for  our  own  use."  If  we  train  them  to  make  good  tobacco  experts 
they  will  go  out  from  us  at  salaries  of  $3,000,  $4,000,  and  $5,000,  just  as  we  have 
lost  men  we  have  already  trained.     It  is  the  training,  it  is  the  ability  of  these 
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nen  to  produce  products  wanted  now  in  this  highly  specialized  industry  of 
obacco  that  connts. 

The  yoting  men  are  seeing  these  opportunities,  and  we  are  able  to  get  them  now 
eadily.  They  are  readily  coming  to  the  Department  because  they  accjuire  in  our 
rork  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  operanons  on  the  farm,  of  the  judging  and 
ilassification  of  soils,  of  the  treatment  of  alkali  and  seepage  of  waters  and  under- 
Irainage,  and  of  the  production  and  management  of  tobacco,  and  we  are  having 
10  difficulty  in  getting  men  who  have  been  trained  to  some  extent.  Men  are  leav- 
ng  positions  in  which  they  were  getting  $1 ,000  or  $1 ,200  and  coming  to  us  for  $40  a 
Qonth  for  the  experience  they  wiU  get  and  the  value  it  will  be  to  them.  Some  of 
)ur  young  men  have  had  offers  at  ^,500  or  $3,000  to  go  out  and  protect  some  of 
hese  Western  lands  from  alkali,  because  they  know  how  to  handle  the  Question, 
^e  have  shown  our  ability  to  handle  these  questions,  which  are  of  so  much  impor- 
ance  to  the  x)eople.  There  is  one  case  which  I  wish  to  mention  later  of  a  sugar 
actory  in  California,  that  we  found  was  situated  on  a  delta  plain.  The  owners 
Lave  mvested  something  like  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000  in  this  plant,  an  immense 
um,  but  their  lands  are  underlain  by  alkali  to  such  an  extent  that  when  they 
)egin  to  irrigate,  as  they  are  planning  to  do  now.  there  is  no  question  in  our 
oinds  that  they  will  lose  their  crops  and  their  lands  also.  Two  factories  have  been 
hut  up  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  from  this  same  cause.  They  know  that  there 
B  danger,  and  they  offered  one  of  our  men  a  salary  of  $3,000  just  because  he  knew 
vhat  the  trouble  was  and  could  handle  that  matter  for  them. 

A  short  while  ago  Japan  took  one  of  our  tobacco  experts  from  my  own  division 
Ottd  gave  him  $6,000  to  go  over  there  to  investigate  the  i)ossibJlities  of  raising 
md  manipulating  tobacco.  They  came  again  for  another  of  our  tobacco  experts 
ind  offered  him  $5 ,000  to  go  over  and  develop  the  interests  on  the  island  of  Formosa, 
rhese  things  are  having  an  effect  on  the  people.  They  are  seeing  the  possibilities  in 
hese  epecial  industries,  and  in  my  opinion  the  young  men  are  turning  more  to  the 
'arm  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  simply  because  there  is  something  definite, 
here  is  a  purpose,  and  they  are  willingly  taking  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations,  because  they  are  getting  into  practical 
mowledge  of  these  affairs.  They  are  acquiring  the  practical  methods  and  manip- 
ilations  which  give  them  control  of  these  agricultural  methods,  and  they  are 
inding  that  they  themselves  can  handle  these  industries  now  in  a  way  in  which 
hey  can  make  good  money,  or  can  get  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  at 
lalaries  commensurate  with  what  are  being  paid  in  commercial  and  industrial 
ines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  many  of  these  branches  of  agricultural  science  capa- 
)le  of  being  taught  in  the  public  schools,  say,  of  the  g^rade  of  high  schools  and 
P'anmiar  schools? — ^A.  I  think  so;  and  yet  it  is  rather  difficult  to  lay  out  a  course 
nr  suggest  lines  of  work  and  of  teaching.  But  it  seems  to  me,  as  you  have  asked 
ne  my  opinion  on  this  question  of  education,  that  we  want  more  agricultural 
ichools  and  we  want,  to  say  the  least,  no  more  agricultural  colleges.  That  is,  we 
vant  the  schools  right  out  on  the  farm  lands  where  the  boys  wort,  where  they  are 
aught  to  care  for  products  and  for  crops.  When  I  want  a  tobacco  expert  I  can 
lot  go  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  get  a  young  man  who  has  any  knowledge 
)f  tobacco.  I  must  go  to  Florida  or  I  must  go  to  Pennsylvania,  and  I  must  pick 
«)  an  otherwise  uneducated  man,  and  yet  that  man  will  command  a  salary  of 
^»000,  $3,000,  or  $4,000.  He  is  not  a  college-bred  man,  but  vet  he  is  familiar  with 
^e  manipulation  and  the  details  of  that  work.  Now,  if  I  should  want  to  educate 
I  young  man  in-  tobacco  lines,  to  be  a  tobacco  expert  or  to  know  how  to  raise 
x>Dacco  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  for  example,  I  woidd  take  him  and  send  him 
right  to  Florida,  where  they  have  the  highest  type  of  skill  and  industry  in  tobacco, 
JO  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned,  of  any  place  in  this  country.  They  have  developed 
Aie  industry  sJong  really  scientific  lines  by  their  practiciJ  men. 

Q.  Now,  most  of  the  high  schools  of  this  country,  even  in  the  agricultural 
reffions,  have  a  curriculum  chiefly  devoted  to  preparation  for  entering  classical 
JoUeges.  Almost  nothing  is  taught  concerning  practical  fanning  in  any  line.  Is 
it  your  oirinion  that  the  curriculum  might  be  changed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer?— A.  I  tidnk  in  certain  cases  it  could  be,  and  we  would  be  extremely 
lesirous  of  seeing  in  certain  centers  farming  schools  for  the  education  of  farming 
boys.  If  such  a  school  were  established  m  Lancaster  County,  Pa. ,  under  the 
splendid  agricultural  conditions  prevailing  there;  if  the  boys  could  see  the  meth- 
ods pursued  there;  if  they  could  go  out  and  actually  learn  how  to  handle  stock, 
liow  to  handle  the  soil,  and  how  to  handle  the  crops,  they  would  acquire  informa- 
tion in  this  individual  locality  that  would  be  admirable  in  fitting  them  to  take 
charge  of  estates  and  of  farm  lands  of  their  own  in  other  localities. 

Q.  Boys  reared  upon  farms  become  familiar  with  practical  methods;  but  what 
opportunity  is  offered  to  them  in  the  neighboring  schools  to  become  familiar 
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with  scientific  agriculture?  How  much  chemistry  are  they  taught? — A.  There  is 
very  little. 

Q.  What  do  they  know  about  soiling  cro^  and  about  the  various  plant  foods 
and  animal  foods?  Is  any  of  that  information  taught  in  any  of  the  lugh  schools 
in  this  country  that  you  know  of?— A.  Very  little  or  none  in  any  that  I  am  fiamil- 
iar  with,  even  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

O.  Then,  when  the  system  of  education  leaves  the  leading  industry  of  a  region 
to  tne  work  of  ignorance  and  teaches  the  youth  something  else,  are  they  not  rather 
compelled  to  go  out,  and  are  not  their  ambitions  led  out  into  other  porsnits?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  At  present  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  teachers 
qualined  in  these  various  rural  districts  to  teach  this.  They  would  have  to  be 
educated  for  that  purx>oee? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me,  further,  that  when  these  schools 
are  established  they  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  remain  schools;  they  so  quickly 
aspire  to  the  digpiity  of  colleges,  and  from  colleges  to  the  dignity  of  universities. 
Aoroad  it  is  much  more  frequent  to  see  real  agricultural  schools,  a  sort  of  piimary 
school  in  agriculture,  or  hiffh  school  in  agriculture,  where  the  school  is  situated 
in  a  farming  district  and  tne  methods  and  thoughts  are  all  upon  farming  Unes. 
You  take  a  young  man  and  put  him  under  those  conditions  and  he  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  contented  to  follow  in  the  pursuits  of  farming  tiian  if  you  put  him 
into  a  university  like  Yale  University  where  the  farmiiur  course,  the  agricultural 
course,  is  looked  down  upon  by  all  other  students.  Under  such  conditions  the 
young  men  are  not  generally  satisfied  to  take  a  course  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  an  easy  one  and  one  which  does  not  mamtain  the  rigorous  training  that  l^e 
classical  and  mathematical  lines  are  supx>06ed  to  possess. 

Q.  Perhaps  we  have  diverted  you  most  too  long.  This  is  very  interesting.— 
A.  I  wish  I  nad  prepared  myself  a  little  more  on  this  line.  I  did  not  think  of  this 
coming  into  the  discussion.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  have  often  thought  of,  because 
I  was  professor  of  agriculture  in  South  Carolina  and  always  realized  that  I  was 
not  domg  my  duty,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  training  of  my  men,  partly  because 
there  is  no  course  in  agriculture  for  a  professor  to  tase  up— he  has  to  make  one 
himself— and,  secondly,  the  opportunities  are  not  presented,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
train  people  with  the  particular  knowledge  that  is  required  m  any  line  of  agri- 
culture. I  think  that  in  the  New  England  States,  perhaps  even  more  than  in  the 
Southern  States,  that  restless  desire  for  material  advancement  and  the  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  felt  because  of  the  more  thickly  settled  condition  and  other 
natural  conditions  which  have  already  been  referred  to.  Another  contributing 
cause  to  the  tendency  in  the  New  England  States  has  been  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  the  summer  boarders.    It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  question  that,  while  t^eir 

Sresence  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  New  England  States  m  the  main,  it  has  had  a 
emoralizing  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  region.  Furthermore,  the  severe 
climate  of  New  England  has  been  against  the  development  in  some  cases,  and  it 
has  had  some  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
area. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  evident  that  the  conditions  which  have  contributed 
in  any  marked  way  to  the  depreciation  of  land  values  in  New  England  have 
been,  first,  the  devSopment  of  the  West  and  the  lower  prices  for  farm  products 
through  the  development  of  the  transportation  systems,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  factories,  in  the  restless  desire  of  all  of  our  people  to  a  certain  extent 
to  leave  the  quiet  and  laborious  life  of  the  farm  and  enter  flie  busy,  hurried  world 
of  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  It  is  quite  evident  to  me,  however,  that 
the  future  for  the  New  England  States,  as  for  our  Southern  States,  is  in  the  line 
of  specialization.  They  are  close  to  the  markets;  they  are  peculiarly  fitted,  as 
they  have  already  shown,  for  certain  special  industries;  and  the  line  of  future 
development  must  be  in  that  direction.  They  must  give  up  all  thought  of  com- 
petition with  the  general  farm  crops  and  must  look  forward  to  the  building  up  of 
certain  industries  which  their  position,  their  locality,  and  their  conditions  specif- 
ically make  possible  to  be  carried  on. 

The  one  case  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco,  that  we  succeeded  in  growing  last  year  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  that  brought  71  cents  a  pound  when  the  ordihary  crop  is 
grown  for  20  cents  a  pound,  was  a  result  of  soil-survey  work,  in  which  we  thought 
that  the  conditions  were  favorable  on  a  certain  soil  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  lor 
the  production  of  this  tobacco  under  certain  conditions  which  we  brought  aboat> 
and  the  result  has  been  successful.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  other  area 
besides  Florida  and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  only  certain  soils  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  where  this  industry  can  be  pursued;  and  it  is  unquestionable  in 
my  mind  that  this  industry  can  be  built  up,  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 

Sroducing  $6,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  which  we  now  import  from  the  island  of 
umatra  every  year. 
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I  shonld  also  mention  that  the  truck  interests  and  the  greenhouse  interests 
around  Boston  are  very  great.  They  are  enormous  industries,  and  large  amounts 
of  money  are  invested  in  them  and  large  profits  maintained. 

I  come  now  to  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  and  abandonment  of  lands  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  soils,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
^nia,  and  the  Southern  States,  is  due,  unquestionably,  to  improper  and  injudicious 
methods  of  cultivation  and  cropping.  This  will  be  referred  to  more  at  length, 
under  the  head  of  fertilizers,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  remedial  measures.  It  is 
also  due  to  the  decrease  in  value  of  farm  crops,  due  in  turn  to  the  cheaper  produc- 
tion in  the  West  and  to  the  reduced  cost  of  transportation,  as  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  case  of  the  New  England  States;  also  to  the  increase  and  the  development  of 
special  industries  in  other  localities — for  example,  in  the  production  of  the  White 
Bnrley  tobacco  in  Ohio,  which  yields  more  per  acre,  is  grown  at  a  less  cost  per 
ponnd,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  Maryland  leaf,  and  has  largely 
taken  the  place  of  the  Maryland  leaf  in  the  foreign  markets,  particularly  in  the 
French  and  Belgian  markets.  Furthermore,  the  changes  in  the  social  conditions 
due  to  the  civil  war,  and  the  mortgages  which  are  still  outstanding  against  the 
lands  have  been  a  contributing  cause  to  the  abandonment  or  to  the  deterioration 
of  many  of  these  areas.  It  has  been  found  x>ossible  in  many  portions  of  Maryland, 
with  the  prevailing  crops  and  methods  of  cultivation,  to  obtain  a  fair  interest  on 
the  labor  and  expense  of  cultivation,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  living 
from  the  land  if  at  the  same  time  the  interest  on  mortgages,  which  have  been 
running  since  the  war,  has  had  to  be  met.  And  I  know  of  once  prosperous  com- 
munities in  southern  Maryland  where  they  could  still  be  successful,  where  they 
could  produce  sufficient  to  maintain  families  without  stint  and  with  a  fair  degree 
of  comfort,  but  where  nearly  all  the  farms  are  mortgaged  as  an  inheritance  of  30 
years  ago,  and  it  is  impossible  to  support  the  families  and  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gages at  the  same  time.  Areas  now  are  being  abandoned  from  that  cause  through- 
out Maryland  and  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  causes  of  deterioration,  however,  and  I  think  I  should 
put  this  first  of  all,  is  the  method  and  system  of  agriculture  that  prevails  through- 
out these  States.  The  Division  of  Soils  made  a  careful  soil  survey  with  soil 
max>s  of  two  of  the  counties  of  southern  Maryland  this  year— St.  Mary  County  and 
Calvert  County — and  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.;  and  tne  study  of  the  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  and  the  methods,  particularly,  which  have  been  used  in  these 
two  areas  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  state  that  the  soils  of  southern  Maryland  are  in  no  way  exhausted  in  the 
sense  that  that  term  is  generally  used — ^that  is,  a  chemical  analysis  shows  that 
they  have  sufficient  plant  food  for  innumerable  crops  and  that  there  is  apparently 
no  lack  of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Unquestionably,  the  soil  has  been  abused,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  of  cropping  have  been  injudiciously  selected,  and  the 
soils  are  not  now  as  productive  as  tney  should  be.  Tnere  is  one  area  in  particular 
of  a  certain  soil  with  a  heavy  subsoil  in  St.  Mary  County,  probably  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  the  county,  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  valuable  in  its  way,  and 
in  much  the  same  way,  as  the  limestone  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  This  soil  in  St. 
Mary  County  sells  for  from  $1  to  $8  per  acre  in  forest,  as  it  usually  is,  or  for 
about  $10  an  acre  where  it  is  under  cultivation,  while  the  soils  in  Lancaster 
County  sell  now  at  from  $125  to  $250  an  acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  chiefly  for  tobacco,  is  it?— A.  Yes;  chiefly  for 
tobacco.  It  is  fit  for  general  crops,  but  tobacco  is  grown  in  places.  But  on  the 
soil  in  St.  Mary  County  there  have  been  several  ^ood  farms  that  have  been  well 
kept  up.  The  Maryland  farmer  g^rows  on  soils  in  good  condition  from  15  to  20 
bushels  of  wheat;  he  grows  clover;  he  grows  tobacco,  and  he  gets  from  6  to  10 
cents  a  pound  for  the  tobacco.  The  Pennsylvania  farmer  erows  from  25  to  35 
bushels  of  wheat;  he  grows  clover  and  grass,  as  in  Maryland,  imder  good  treat- 
ment; and  he  grows  tooacCo,  for  which  he  gets  from  6  to  10  cents  a  x>ound  also. 
He  gets  the  same  price,  but  a  larger  yield.  It  is  heavier  tobacco.  Now,  from 
consideration  of  the  crops  that  are  obtained  from  this  southern  Maryland  area, 
and  of  the  staple  crops  and  of  the  yields  and  values  obtained  from  the  soils  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  soils  of  soulhem  Maryland 
ought  to  have  a  relatively  higher  value;  and  the  reason  why  they  have  not  is  largely, 
m  iny  opinion,  because  of  the  social  conditions  and  the  methods  of  farming.   If  you 

fo  mto  the  home  of  a  Lancaster  County  farmer  and  sit  down  to  dinner  with  him, 
ehas  an  abundance  of  food  in  great  variety.  Everything,  the  chances  are,  has 
been  grown  upon  his  own  farm.  The  meat  has  been  raised  by  himself,  the 
v^retables  have  been  grown  in  his  garden  or  in  his  fields,  the  preserves,  or 
whatever  they  may  have  for  their  dessert,  have  been  made  by  their  famiUes  from 
tne  products  of  their  garden.    Even  the  sugar,  the  chances  are,  has  been  pro- 
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duced  on  the  place,  and  actually  nothing  bat  the  tea,  coifee,  salt,  and  pepx>er  have 
been  porchased  that  goes  to  make  up  the  family  meal.  The  families  as  a  rale 
are  large.  They  have  a  good  many  cnildren.  Tne  boys  and  girls  are  all  broa^lit 
up  to  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  that  any  of  them  leave  the  commanitj 
or  leave  the  farm.  They  stay  there  and  they  marry.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  them 
to  settle  on  a  portion  of  the  farm  or  on  some  neighboring  farm.  The  farms  are 
small ,  and  labor  is  all  done  bythe  owner  and  his  family.  The  girls  are  all  brought 
up  to  look  after  the  hoase.  There  is  no  expense  for  servants.  They  have  their 
garden  and  their  frait.  They  put  op  their  preserves  and  their  apple  batter,  and 
such  things  for  their  winter  ase.  We  find  that  verv  few  products  are  sold  trom 
Lancaster  County;  very  few  things  are  sent  out  of  the  county  except  tobacco  and 
stock.  And  the^  not  only  feed  up  all  their  com  and  hay  that  they  grow  to  the 
stock,  but  they  miport  it  often  from  other  States  and  from  other  countries,  so 
that  they  can  raise  more  stock  and  make  more  beef  and  mutton.  Most  of  the 
products  of  the  farm,  including  the  wheat,  which  is  spound  up  for  flour  in 
adjoining  mills,  are  used  on  the  farm  or  manufactured  there  into  some  sort 
of  product  that  is  sold  or  is  used  un  in  the  district.  There  are  manufactores 
and  industries  which  require  to  be  Kept  up  in  the  lai^  city  of  Lancast^*  and 
many  smaller  towns,  in  which  there  is  a  reaay  market  for  everything  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  county;  and  the  interesting  thing  is  that  this  supply  and  demand  is 
nearly  equal,  so  that  very  little  is  sent  out  of  the  county  and  very  little  is  brought 
in.  The  result  is  that  it  is  a  happy  and  contented  and  prosperous  community. 
The  lands  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  for  ages  and 
people  seldom  think  of  leaving  the  place.  They  are  a  contented  and  happy  and 
prosperous  people. 

In  Maryland  the  methods  are  altogether  different.  In  the  first  place,  the  Mary- 
land farm  is  seldom  worked  bv  the  man  who  owns  it.  There  is,  for  some  reason, 
an  unfortunate  prejudice  whicn  prevails  in  many  localities ,  at  any  rate  in  Maryland , 
for  a  man  who  actually  goes  into  the  field  and  works  his  land.  He  usually  has  an 
overseer,  a  man  who  is  paid  to  look  after  and  direct  his  interests  instead  of  doing 
this  himself.  Frequently  he  has  not  even  so  much  control  over  his  interests,  and 
lets  his  land  out  to  a  tenant  farmer  who  farms  it  in  his  own  way,  by  his  own 
methods,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  crop,  and  occasionally  for  a  money  considera- 
tion. The  crops  g^rown  are  the  ordinarv  staple  crops  of  gener^  agricultore. 
They  have  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  The  competition  from  the  West  and  the 
low  prices  of  wheat  and  com  make  them  scarcely  profitable.  The  competition  with 
the  Ohio  tobacco  and  the  general  specialization  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
tobacco  industry,  and  the  necessity  of  producing  something  that  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  a  certain  market  or  to  a  certain  demand,  has  lowered  the  price  of  the 
Maryland  tobacco.  Now,  after  the  Maryland  farmer  has  raised  these  three  thinfips 
he  has  done,  as  he  thinks,  the  best  he  can,  and  he  has  nothing  further  to  consider 
for  his  development.  The  com  is  fed  mainly  to  his  work  stock,  and  it  all  goes  to 
that  and  his  own  labor.  The  wheat  is  sold  and  sent  off  the  farm  in  exchange 
for  flour,  which  he  buys  at  a  considerable  increase  in  cost  over  what  it  would  have 
cost  him  if  he  could  have  had  it  grround  in  his  own  neighborhood.  The  tobacco, 
of  courne,  is  sold  and  goes  out  in  exchange  for  productions  of  all  kinds  for  himself 
and  his  family.  He  buvs  his  meat,  he  buys  his  groceries,  and  he  frequently  buys 
the  vegetables  that  he  snould  have  raised  in  his  jB^arden. 

There  is  no  comparison  with  the  conditions  m  a  prosperous  community  like 
Lancaster  County  and  the  improvident  methods  that  prevail  in  some  of  our  Mary- 
land counties  and  Virginia  communities.  There  is  no  comparison  whatever  in 
the  economical  methods  that  are  employed;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  important  contributing  causes  to  the  abandonment  and  impoveri^iment  of 
the  lands  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  of  many  of  the  Southern  States  is  due  to 
this  one  fact,  that  they  do  not  use  the  same  thrifty  methods  that  have  marked 
the  success  in  Lancaster  County  and  in  many  other  of  the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Without  objection  a  recess  will  be  taken  until  3.90,  when  the 
professor  will  be  with  us  again. 

Whereuxx)n,  at  1.05  p.  m.,  the  commission  took  a  recess  xmtil  2.30  p.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  is,  1901, 

The  commission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.  Vice-chairman  Phillips 
presiding. 

Prof.  Milton  Whitney  was  still  on  the  stand,  and  examination  was  resumed 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  may  proceed. 

The  Witness.  At  the  time  of  the  adjournment  or  recess  I  had  compared  the 
methods  and  system  of  agriculture  prevailing  in  the  southern  counties  of  Mary- 
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and  with  the  system  prevailing  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  had  drawn  some 
(uggeetions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  differences  in  the  Isind  values  in  the  two  locali 
ies.  In  following  out  our  soil  investigation  and  the  mapping  of  lands,  we  find 
ihe  same  limestone  soil  which  is  so  productive  and  valuable  in  Pennsylvania 
extending  down  to  the  Hagerstown  Valley  of  Mainland  and  down  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  They  have  the  same  character  of  soil,  essentially 
he  same  climatic  conditions,  and  yet  the  soils  of  the  valley  of  Virginia  are  selling 
o-day  at  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre— rarely  more  than  $40  or  $50  an  acre — while  the 
arm  prices  in  Lancaster  Coxmty  have  been  maintained  about  where  they  were — 
kbout  as  high  as  they  ever  have  been — ^and  I  can  not  say  that  this  is  due  to  any 
'Anae  connected  with  the  soil,  but  conclude  that  it  is  due  almost  entirely  to  social 
auditions,  to  the  respect  agriculture  has  in  the  community,  to  the  thrifty  methods 
employed  by  the  people,  and  the  way  in  which  the  occupation  is  esteemed. 

Undoubtedly,  the  system  that  has  prevailed  for  so  many  years  in  the  South  was 
latisfactory  under  the  conditions  prevailing  some  years  ago,  but  certainly,  with 
he  rapid  and  phenominal  advance  and  improvement  in  industrial  lines  and  in  the 
mprovement  of  transportation  facilities,  the  old  methods  are  no  longer  applicable. 
The  trouble  with  the  South,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  lack  of  business  method,  the  lack 
>f  appreciation  of  the  changed  conditions,  and  the  necessity  for  business  percep- 
ion  of  opportunities  that  could  be  taken  up  and  made  productive. 

In  the  States  farther  south  than  Maryland  and  Vi^nia  there  have  been  other 
»u6es  which  have  operated  in  this  same  direction.  In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of 
^op  and  the  clean  cultivation  that  has  been  ^ven  to  the  cotton  crop  has  caused 
i  tremendous  oxidation  and  loss  of  the  organic  matter,  and  the  soil  is  left  rela- 
dvely  poor  in  these  or^nic  substances  that  are  necessary  for  the  normal  weath- 
nring  of  the  soil  material  and  the  preparation  of  the  plant  food  into  a  form  that 
jB  readily  available  to  plants.  It  nas  also  caused  in  many  areas  the  erosion  and 
nrashing  of  lands  that  has  proved  destructive  to  very  considerable  areas  in  the 
Southern  States.  There  is  one  condition  which  has  also  prevailed  against  the 
competition  with  the  South  in  certain  lines  of  general  agriculture — that  is,  the 
infavorable  climatic  conditions  for  grain  crops.  The  normal  yield  of  g^rain  in 
;he  South  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  in  the  Northern  States.  This  is  due  to 
ihe  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  the  gn^eater  humidity  and  larger  rainfall  are 
3ringin^  about  conditions  favoring  extensive  leaf  development  rather  than  the 
>roduGtion  of  grain.  In  the  Northern  States  the  cold,  frosty  nights  are  liable  to 
>ccur  about  the  time  the  plant  has  obtained  its  full  development,  and  this  condi- 
ion  favors  the  production  of  fruit,  as  is  well  known  in  all  life  functions.  Where 
ihere  is  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  plant  it  tends  to  reproduce  itself  in  the 
formation  of  seed.  In  the  Southern  States,  with  the  more  equable  climate,  with 
ihe  higher  temperature,  higher  rainfall,  and  generally  higher  humiditv,  there  is  a 
persistent  effort  to  the  production  of  vegetable  growth  and  a  distinctlv  less  chance 
>f  the  production  of  grain  and  seeds.  While  this  is  natural,  it  is  by  no  means 
lecessary,  for  the  largest  yield  of  com  on  record  is  from  Soulii  Carolina,  where 
:herewasan  abundant  growth — abundant  vegetative  g^rowth — which  was  checked 
oy  methods  of  cultivation  at  the  proper  time — that  is,  the  tendency  to  vegetative 
^owth  being  checked,  the  plant  produced  seed  in  proportion  to  the  veg:etative 
^owth,  and  the  yield  was  phenomenal;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  at  times  as 
though  by  a  change  in  the  method  of  cultivation — by  some  mechanical  checking 
>f  the  growth — that  the  vegetative  growth  could  be  checked  and  the  yield  could 
t)e  lar^y  increased.  However  that  mav  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  climatic 
x>nditions  in  the  South  have  never  been  favorable  to  a  liurge  yield  of  grain. 

I  have  presented  to  the  commission  now  the  principal  causes  that  operate  in  the 
exhaustion  and  abandonment  of  soils.  These  several  lines,  of  course,  operate  in 
Uff  3rent  proportions  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  nearly  all  localities  one 
>r  more  of  the  causes  that  I  have  mentioned  have  operated  at  the  same  time  to 
produce  the  deterioration,  if  not  the  abandonment  of  soils. 

I  come  now  to  the  conditions  of  reclamation  and  certain  recommendations  that 
It  seems  desirable  to  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phiujlps.)  Before  proceeding  with  that  I  should  like  to  bring  up  a 
question  which  has  been  touched  upon.  Yon  said  in  the  early  part  of  your  testi- 
Ddony  that  in  England  the  soils  had  not  deteriorated;  that  the  growers  raised 
stbout  the  same  amount  on  the  land  in  the  last  20  years  as  they  had  for  40  or  50 
fears,  about  15  bushels.  Is  there  anything;  in  the  climate  favoring  England  in 
this  respect?  Would  the  climate  in  Virgmia  and  Pennsylvania  have  the  same 
power  or  force?  Is  it  on  account  of  the  damp,  or  are  the  climatic  conditions  there 
different  from  ours? — A.  Yes;  the  climatic  conditions  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not,  therefore,  claim  that  15  bushels  could  be  raised  on 
g;ood  wheat  land  in  Pennsylvania,  as  ts  the  case  in  England? — ^A.  No;  but  what  I 
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say  is  that  under  giyen  climatic  conditions  and  with  a  giyen  soil,  a  soil  eyen  with- 
out fertilizer,  there  would  be  a  certain  grain  yield  that  would  be  maintained  for 
a  good  many  years;  indefinitely,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  might  be  5  bushels  to  the 
acre  or  it  might  be  10,  or  it  might  be  15.  It  happens  to  be  that  under  the  condi- 
tions in  England  in  this  one  experiment,  it  was  12  bushels. 

Q.  I  know  of  farms  that  have  become  quite  poor  on  the  hills  because  of  ^le 
water.  England  being  more  level,  perhaps  the  conditions  would  be  more  favor- 
able?— A.  In  this  experiment  that  I  cite,  yes;  it  was  conducted  on  a  level  tract. 

9-  Pardon  the  interruption  and  proceed.— A.  The  first  method  that  I  will  speak 
of  m  the  reclamation  of  lands,  although  in  my  opinion  not  the  most  important,  is 
the  subject  of  fertilization.  The  primary  object  of  fertilization  is  the  improve- 
ment or  adaptation  of  soils  to  the  cultivation  of  any  desired  crop  or  cropMS.  As  1 
have  shown,  all  soils  have  a  natural  fertility  which  can  probably  be  maintained 
under  any  condition  of  cultivation  for  an  indefinite  numoer  of  years.  Very  fre- 
quently tnis  natural  fertility  is  so  low  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  raise  a  particalar 
crop,  as  so  little  is  obtained  from  the  soil  that  it  does  not  pay  for  the  attention 
given  to  it.  Frequently,  also,  on  a  very  rich  soil  the  aim  is  to  force  the  crop, 
and  we  call  it  intensive  cultivation— that  is,  we  may  have  a  soil  which  will  pro- 
duce a  large  crop,  and  yet  we  want  to  force  it  to  produce  all  it  can.  It  is  like  the 
fattening  of  stock.  We  can  pix>duce  a  fairly  good  animal  on  our  ranges ,  but  if 
we  take  an  animal  and  feed  it  up  with  concentrated  food  mixed  in  the  proper 
proportions  for  a  good  diet  we  can  put  fat  and  flesh  on  it,  which  will  make  it  nu* 
more  profitable  than  if  we  had  depended  upon  the  natural  food  of  the  locality. 
It  u}  so  with  soils.  We  can  unquestionably  force  the  fertility  far  beyond  tlie 
natural  limit  and  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  crop  production.  This  we  see 
particularly  in  the  truck  croiMS,  where  the  poor  barren  sands  are  highly  fertilized 
and  where  large  crops  are  g^own  from  what  would  naturally  be  considered  a  poor 
soil.  In  this  sense  tne  effect  of  fertilization  is  a  simple  addition  of  plant  food  to 
the  soil  in  such  form  that  the  crops  can  immediately  use  it.  But  fertilizers  have 
another  effect,  that  of  increasing  the  decomposition  of  the  soil  particles  them- 
selves— that  is,  the  mere  addition  of  fertilizers  of  different  kinds  may  increase  the 
weathering  power,  and  the  soil  itself  will  disinte^ate  and  decompose  under  their 
influence  faster  than  it  would  without  their  application. 

The  si)ecific  objects  of  fertilizing  are  to  obtam  an  improvement  in  the  texture  of 
the  soil — that  is,  frequently  a  wet  refractory  clay  can  be  made  more  pliable,  more 
easily  handled;  drainage  is  improved.  Frequently  also  loose  soil  may  be  made 
more  compact  and  more  retentive  of  moisture. '  At  times  also  the  influence  of 
the  fertilizers  is  felt  more  in  balancing  up  the  ratio.  We  have  in  'Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  small  areas  of  lands  tnat  are  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  8erx)entine  rooks  that  carry  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  where  the  amount  of  magnesia  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  lime 
plants  rarely  do  well  and  frequently  are  an  entire  failure.  In  such  case  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  simply  to  reverse  the  ratio  and  make  lime  a  predominating  Ingre- 
dient in  the  soil  will  restore  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Very  frequently  also,  and 
probably  more  often  even  than  we  now  suppose,  soil  is  acid.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  soils  of  Rhode  Island  are  very  generally  acid,  and  the  addition  of  lime  simply  to 
neutralize  this  acidity  will  promote  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  This  same  cause  of  acidity  of  the  sou  is  found  now  to  be  much  more 
prevalent  than  we  have  heretofore  supx>osed  to  be  the  case.  The  fertilizers  that 
are  commonly  available  are  farm  products— that  is,  stable  manures  and  ^reen 
manures,  which  are  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  and  are  both  exceedingly 
important  in  the  list  of  fertilizing  materials.  Then  we  have  the  commerciiu 
products,  such  as  guano,  ground  bone,  potash,  and  then  the  mineral  fertilizers 
other  than  lime,  and  then  lime,  marls,  and  gypsum.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary 
for  me  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  fertilizer  laws.  As  the  commission  knows, 
most  of  the  Eastern  States  have  rather  stringent  laws  about  the  inspection  and 
sale  of  fertilizers:  and  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  idea  of  having  a  more  uniform  Sjrstem  of  laws,  if  possible,  and 
with  some  idea  of  having  national  laws  for  the  interstate  commerce  and  trade. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  far  this  has  gone,  and  I  therefore  do  not  feel  competent 
to  speak  upon  it. 

Another  series  of  fertilizing  agents  is  found  in  the  bacteria  and  other  ferments. 
This  newly  discovered  nitroj^n,  1b  really  a  pure  culture  of  bacteria,  which  have 
by  reason  of  their  activities  in  the  soil  rendered  available  the  plant  food — ^that  is, 
they  increase  the  weathering  of  the  rocks  and  also  add  to  some  extent  (we  do  not 
know  how  much)  nitrogen  nrom  the  air,  converting  it  into  some  form  in  which  it 
can  be  used  by  the  plants. 

Still  another  method  which  I  would  call  to  your  attention  bywhich  reclamation 
of  these  waste  landbs  can  be  realized  is  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  /There  is  no  quefiti(»i 
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f^hateyer  bnt  that  in  general  a  rotation  or  a  change  in  the  crops  grown  on  soils  is 
>f  value  in  preventing  undue  waste  and  undue  extraction  of  certain  elements  of 
>Iant  food  and  the  undue  tendency  for  cultivation  in  a  particular  way,  and 
mquestionably  where  intelligent  rotation  of  crops  can  be  inaugurated  it  is  one  of 
ihe  most  desirable  things  to  do.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the  same 
;rop  has  been  grown  on  the  same  land  for  many  years  without  any  api)arent  dele- 
prions  effect.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near  Hartford,  they 
lave  grown  the  broad  leaf  tobacco  continuously  for  25  years  on  the  same  land, 
md  they  claim  that  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  as  well  as  the  yield  is  as  fine  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning,  even  better. 

Q.  Is  that  done  without  fertilizing? — A.  No;  that  is  with  fertilizing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Why  is  it  that  the  tobacco  soils  of  Virginia  here  are 
khuoet  worthless  to-day  for  raising  anything? — A.  The  deterioration  of  the  tobacco 
ands  of  Virginia  is  due  more  to  the  general  methods  of  cultivation  which  have 
lot  looked  forward  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  or  to  the  proper 
>bysical  conditions.  You  will  find  it  almost  universally  believed  in  Maryland 
uid  Virginia,  that  tobacco  is  a  very  exhausting  crop  and  has  ruined  their  soils. 
3n  the  contrary,  if  you  go  to  Ohio,  or  Kentuckv,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  Connecti- 
mt,  you  wiU  imd  that  it  is  the  one  crop  which  they  value  as  a  renovator  for 
iheir  soil.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  take  so  much  care  of 
iheir  tobacco  lands.  They  cultivate  them  so  carefully,  so  perfectly,  and  so  thor- 
>iighly;  they  fertilize  them  so  heavily  in  order  to  maintain  a  good  yield  and  a 
l^ood  quality,  that  the  land  has  actually  improved  in  spite  of  the  relatively  large 
imount  of  plant  food  removed  by  the  crop.  I  think  unquestionably  it  is  a  matter 
>f  culture  rather  than  of  any  otner  one  factor.  If  the  Virginia  farmers  took  as 
food  care  of  their  land  as  they  do  in  other  localities,  there  would  be  no  suggestion 
>f  deterioration  of  their  soils.  But  they  plant  tobacco  with  little  or  no  fertilizer, 
>r  manure,  usually  without  much  organic  matter.  They  give  the  land  a  clean  cul- 
ovation  and  leave  it  exposed  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year;  and  the  con- 
lequence  is  that  it  is  not  maintained  in  that  vigorous  condition  in  which  these 
lecessary  changes  go  on  as  they  should,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  worn  out.  It  is 
lot  the  loss  of  plant  food;  it  is  a  change  in  the  physical  and  chemical  condition 
>f  the  soil  brought  about  by  indifferent  methods  of  cultivation. 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  for  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  and 
exhausted  lands  is  in  the  spnecialization  of  crops.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  exclu- 
jive  growing  of  one  crop  without  regard  to  all  other  conditions,  but  I  do  mean  the 
idai>tation  of  the  particular  crop  or  crops  that  the  land  is  best  suited  to,  and 
mecialization  in  that  particular  industry.  I  shall  cite  in  supx>ort  of  this  i)osition 
:he  truck  industry  which  has  reclaimed  vast  areas  of  lands  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Twenty-five  or  30  years  ago  the  sandv  soils  along  the  Atlantic  coast  were  worth 
ibout  il  or  $1.50  an  acre.  I  remember  myself  well  when  they  were  worth  no 
[nore  than  this.  By  the  introduction  of  the  truck  croi)eH-that  is,  the  growing  of 
vegetables  for  our  earlv  markets — ^those  lands  have  risen  in  value  until  now 
;hey  are  the  most  viduable  soils  in  those  States,  selling  anywhere  from  $50  to  $500 
ftn  acre  according  to  their  location  with  regard  to  the  water,  freedom  from  frost, 
ind  in  regard  to  the  markets  and  transportation  facilities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  mean  in  the  primitive  state,  but  that  under 
i  state  of  cultivation  they  are  worth  that  amount? — ^A..  Yes;  I  mean  that  the  same 
And  that  was  worth  $1  an  acre  is  now  worth  $100. 

Q,  By  reason  of  cultivation,  and  not  in  the  natural  state? — ^A.  In  the  natural 
ytate.  Any  soil  that  is  suitably  located  for  truck  farming,  especially  near  the 
T^ater,  and  where  there  is  a  freedom  from  frost,  and  where  the  transportation  facil- 
ties  are  adeauate,  is  worth  that  in  its  natural  state. 

I  should  also  state  a  similar  fact  as  to  the  case  of  the  pineapple  industry  in 
Florida.  There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  part  of 
jhe  peninsula  of  Florida  that  was  formerly  comparatively  worthless.  It  is  simply 
3each  sand  thrown  up  by  the  tide  in  former  times,  and  is  in  a  ridge  about  15  or  20 
feet  high.  It  is  white,  like  glass  sand ,  and  to  the  northern  farmer  would  be  just  as 
l>arren  and  unpromising  as  ansrthing  could  be.  By  the  introduction  of  pineapples 
jheee  lands  have  been  redeemed,  and  a  very  fine  variety  of  pineapple  can  be  g^own 
ipon  them.  They  are  worth  now  anywhere  from  $200  to  $1 ,000  an  acre ,  according 
IS  to  whether  they  are  set  in  pineapples  or  whether  they  are  wild  lands.  Even 
the  wild  lands,  covered  with  the  native  jungle,  will  sell  now  for  from  $100  to  $200 
an  acre,  when  favorably  located.  I  know  of  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
possibility  of  specialization  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  and  abandoned  lands  than 
bliis  instance  of  the  pineapple  industry  of  Florida. 

Q.  Are  they  fertilized?— A.  Fertilized  very  heavily.  The  sand  is  used  simply 
3S  a  medium  apparently  for  the  fertilizers  that  are  put  on.  They  would  be  of  no 
value  for  general  crop,  but  are  of  exceptional  value  tor  this  one  crop,  because  there 
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iB  no  other  soil  which  can  compare  with  them  in  the  x)08sibilities  of  growing  pine- 
apples of  the  superior  quality  that  is  grown  on  them. 

Q.  That  strip  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  is  it  not;  below  Pahn 
Beach?— A.  Just  above  Palm  Beach.  It  begins  about  there.  It  extends  from 
Jensen  down  to  Palm  Beach. 

I  would  also  cite  the  case  of  the  bright  tobacco  industry  in  the  South.  Many 
areas  that  were  formerly  of  little  value  and  considered  very  unproductive,  have 
been  developed  by  the  introduction  of  that  industry,  and  are  now  worth  more 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  are  the  most  productive  and  valuable  lands  in  that 
section.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  a  special  adaptation  of  a  particular  kind  of  crop 
to  a  particular  soil.  The  bright  tobacco  can  not  be  grown  successfully  on  aU 
soils.  It  is  confined  to  certain  soils  with  certain  peculiarities,  and  they  happen 
frequently  to  be  conditions  which  are  unfavorable  for  the  general  agncultuial 
crops,  fortunately. 

I  would  cite  another  instance  of  the  ctdtivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  On  the  light  sandy  soils  a  fine  grade  of  wrapper  leaf  is  produced  which 
can  not  be  grown  on  the  tobacco  lands  or  Pennsylvania  or  of  Maryland.  It  is  c«in- 
fined  to  that  one  locality  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  Housatonic  Valley, 
and  is  a  special  industry  that  seems  to  be  adapted  to  that  place.  The  introduction 
in  1865  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  from  the  island  of  Sumatra  has  had  an  effect  upon 
the  tobacco  industry  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  fine  texture  and  tine  veins 
and  the  working  qualities  of  this  Sumatra  tobacco  have  been  so  appreciated  by 
the  ci^r  manufacturers  that  it  has  been  imported  in  increasing  amounts  ever 
since,  in  spite  of  the  revenue  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound  on  all  that  is  brought  into 
this  country.  In  other  words,  the  cigar  manufacturers  prefer  paying  $2.50  or  $3 
a  pound  for  Sumatra  tobacco  to  paying  18  cents,  or  1^  cents  for  the  Connecticut 
leaf,  although,  as  far  as  quality  goes,  the  Connecticut  leaf  is  preferred  by  many. 
Now  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  industry  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  threat- 
ened. The  trade  wants  this  Sumatra  type  of  tobacco,  and  have  been  giving  but  a 
low  price  for  the  Connecticut  leaf.  One  dollar  a  pound  is  paid  for  tne  Snxnatra 
and  $1.85  a  pound  is  naid  as  duty  upon  it.  We  only  take  the  best  that  they  have. 
and  there  is  more  ana  more  a  feeling  against  the  use  of  the  domestic  leaf. 

Realizing  this  condition  and  the  necessity  of  successfully  competing  with  the 
Sumatra  tobacco,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  2  or  3  years  ago  looked  around 
for  the  possibility  of  raising  a  Sumatra  tobacco  in  this  country  which  iw'ould 
prevent  the  importation  of  such  large  quantities  from  that  island,  and  we  decided 
to  try  a  particular  soil  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Last  year  we  procured  some  Sumatra  seed  ana  planted  it  under  a  shed.  This 
shed  was  erected  at  the  height  of  about  9  feet,  and  was  covered  with  cheese  cloth 
so  as  to  partially  protect  the  plants  from  the  sun  and  maintain  a  very  quiet  and 
humid  air.  The  tobacco  was  grown  and  cured  by  the  methods  used  in  Florida 
and  in  Sumati*a  and  Cuba — ^a  combination  of  the  different  methods— and  it  was 
pronounced  by  exx)erts  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  be  fully  equal  to  the 
Sumatra  leaf  that  is  imported.  We  confidently  expect  to  be  able  to  establish  an 
industry  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  upon  certain  soils  adapted  to  this  very  fine 
leaf,  in  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  successfully  compete  with  the  Smuatra 
tobacco,  which  we  import  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000  a  -year  in  addition  to  the 
duties. 

Q.  Could  it  be  profitably  produced  by  covering  the  ground  with  canvas  as 
you  describe?— A.  Yes;  the  profits  are  good. 

Q.  Could  it  be  produced  without  the  covering? — A.  No.  That  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  change  the  climatic  conditions  to  get  the  particular  growth  that  we 
want.  Even  with  the  exi)ense  of  $500  an  acre,  which  we  estimate  for  the  first 
cost,  the  profits  are  likely  to  be  large.  We  estimate  this  year  $1,400  worth  of 
tobacco  from  our  experimental  crop  of  one-third  of  an  acre. 

Q.  Have  you  sought  any  lands  in  the  South  where  the  climatic  conditions  would 
be  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Sumatra,  without  the  canvas?— A.  Yes.  Some 
Sumatra  leaf  is  being  grown  in  Florida  and  the  growers  are  getting  large  yields. 
Their  finest  wrappers  are  bringing  from  $3  to  $4  a  pound. 

Q.  They  raise  it,  then,  without  canvas? — A.  No;  with  canvas  there  also.  The 
climatic  conditions  during  the  growing  season  are  not  very  different  in  Connect- 
icut and  in  Florida.    It  is  the  same  hot,  tropical  weather. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  cheese  cloth  strong  enough  to  protect  the  leaves 
from  hail? — ^A.  There  is  no  ill  effect  from  hail,  except  possibly  an  exertional 
storm.  There  is  no  injury  from  wind  or  from  insects  or  worms  of  any  kind.  The 
protection  is  carried  all  the  way  down  the  sides.  There  is  a  gfate  with  an  opening 
for  men  and  teams.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  canvas,  and  it  is  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  all  extraneous  conditions. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  would  be  liable  to  destruction  by  storm,  would  it 
not? — ^A.  In  a  very  severe  storm  such  as  they  had  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Flor- 
ida,-^rhere  one  of  those  gulf  towns  was  destroyed  hy  the  floods  that  came  up,  they 
were  destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  ours  m  the  Connecticut  Valley  last 
year  i^thstood  the  most  severe  storms.  Any  ordinaiy  storm  has  no  eifect  on  it. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.}  Can  you  give  the  expense  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing these  canvas  coverings?— A.  The  first  cost  is  between  $200  and  $500  an  acre. 
That  seems  rather  a  wide  margm,  but  it  depends  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber.  In 
the  Soath,  ^where  they  have  the  sawmills  rignt  on  the  place  and  where  lumber  is 
cheap,  it  costs  about  $200  an  acre  for  the  shed.  In  the  North  it  will  not  exceed 
$500  an  acre,  and  the  shed  will  last  about  5  years.  The  cheesecloth  will  cost  about 
$100  an  acre,  and  has  to  be  renewed  each  year. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  taken  down  in  the  winter  season?— A.  The  cheese 
cloth  18  hardly  worth  preserving. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Are  those  coverings  for  each  row  or  are  thejr  broad 
enough  to  cover  several  rows? — ^A.  The  covering  goes  entirely  over  the  neld.  It 
is  9  feet  high,  so  that  horse  cultivation  is  carried  on  under  the  shed  just  as  it 
wonld  be  in  the  onen  air.  It  may  be  a  10-acre  field,  or  it  may  be  a  30-acre  field, 
hut  the  entii'e  fiela  is  covered. 

Q.  Like  a  great  greenhouse,  then?— A.  It  has  the  effect  of  a  great  greenhouse. 
The  sunlight  and  the  sun  heat  is  very  much  reduced  and  modified,  and  the  air  is  a 
stagnant  and  moist  air,  humid,  because  there  is  no  wind  to  carry  off  the  moisture 
or  change  the  air.  The  conditions  there  are  really  tropical.  The  plants  keep  on 
growing,  and  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  they  went  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  roof; 
that  is,  they  were  9  feet  high. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  ordinary  height  of  tobacco  plants?— A. 
Ordinarily,  about  4  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  cheesecloth  does  not  prevent  the  rain  going 
through? — A.  No.  It  does  not  prevent  the  rain,  but  it  does  prevent  evaporation, 
and  it  conserves  the  moisture  so  that  the  crops  do  not  suffer  as  much  from  drought 
as  they  do  on  the  outside.  It  is  also  a  protection  against  frost.  Indeed,  a  cover- 
ing of  the  kind  described  has  been  used  very  successfully  in  the  cultivation  of 
pineapples  in  Florida  to  protect  them  against  frost.  It  seems  to  be  a  method  that 
IS  coming  into  very  eid^nsiveuse  in  the  protection  of  crops  under  intensive  farm- 
ing. In  the  production  of  truck  crops,  it  is  getting  to  be. used  extensively  to  pro- 
tect them  from  frost  and  to  maintain  humid  conditions  and  protect  from  drought 
on  the  sandy  soils. 

Q.  In  a  very  large  per  cent  of  these  the  flavor  is  due  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  For  instance,  strawberries  would  not  be  marketable  raised  under  such  con- 
ditions?— A.  No;  I  should  not  think  strawberries  would.  There  is  some  sunlight 
under  the  cloth  covering,  but  it  is  not  so  intense.  It  is  the  intense  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  that  hurts  some  of  our  tender  vegetables  unless  they  have  plenty 
of  moisture.  Covered,  they  have  the  sunlight,  but  it  is  diffused  and  not  so  intense 
as  it  is  outside. 

The  commission  is  well  aware  of  the  important  part  celery  has  played  in  the 

reclamation  of  many  areas  of  formerly  wet,  mucky  lands  in  many  parts  of  the 

c        country;  also  the  imx)ortance  of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  reclamation  of  what  we 

considered  worthless  or  abcmdoned  lands. 

The  introduction  of  peach  culture  in  Western  Maryland  has  created  an  industry 

,;        there  on  some  of  the  soils  which  were  formerly  of  little  or  no  value,  and  where 

they  are  now  worth  anywhere  up  to  $1,000  an  acre.    The  location  and  the  char- 

^       acter  of  the  soil  has  made  it  x)08sible  to  produce  a  late  peach  which  does  not  come 

;       into  competition  with  the  peaches  from  tne  Eastern  Shore  and  Southern  Maryland, 

;       and  which  has  a  very  fine  color  and  a  splendid  flavor.   These  soils  are  of  no  value 

/.       for  general  farm  purposes,  but  they  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of 

peaches  which  ripen  late,  and  which  have  a  good  flavor  and  a  bright  color. 
^  The  commission  is  also  aware  of  the  success  of  grapes  and  vineyard  culture  on 

J?  gravelly  soils,  and  it  vrtll  hardly  be  necessarv  to  oilato  on  the  importance  of  this 
^f  crop  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  such  areas.  The  most  valued  soils  along  the  Rhine 
wre  frequently  so  destitute  of  soil  covering  that  the  soil  has  to  be  maintained  by 
^  stonework;  and  on  these  very  gravelly  sous  the  finest  varieties  of  grapes  have 
^  been  produced.  Over  a  large  class  of  soils,  particularly  in  rocky  and  stony  areas, 
fniit  trees  and  grapevines  nave  been  found  a  most  important  means  of  reclaim- 
^i      iiigotherwise  wortnless  lands. 

J  There  is  one  consideration,  of  course,  in  the  production  of  fruit  which  must 
i  ^ways  be  considered,  and  that  is  the  possibility  or  marketing.  That  problem  has 
i  been  solved  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  possibilities  of  marketing  the  fruit  in 
^  a  dried  or  canned  condition,  and  the  exportation  of  dried  fruit  is  to-day  a  matter 
'        of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  that  is  increasing  in  magnitude,  especially  on 
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the  Pacific  coast,  where  large  and  increasing  quantities  of  fmit  are  being  consigned 
to  China  and  Japan. 

Another  important  means  for  the  reclamation  of  poor  or  abandoned  lands  is  in 
the  reforestation  and  the  protection  from  fires  and  a  more  rational  method  of  cnt- 
ting  the  timber.  This  is  a  subject  which  is  being  investigated  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  where  we  have  our  Division  of  Forestry  concerning  itself  with  this 
one  problem;  and  it  is  one  of  the  important  problems  applicable  to  areas  in  which 
there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  other  means  of  improving  the  land. 

The  question  of  thrifty  methods  and  efficiency  of  labor  is  one  that  is  very  hard 
to  deal  with.  I  can  not  understand  how  by  education  or  by  legislation  or  in^any 
other  way  thrifty  methods  can  be  introduced  into  certain  areas  that  are  at  pres- 
ent of  little  value  simply  because  the  methods  are  not  good.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  kind  of  education  would  improve  the  farming  conditions  in  southern  Mary- 
land and  make  them  particularly  attractive  to  the  voung  man.  It  would  be  dis- 
couraging, no  matter  what  kind  of  education  he  had,  for  him  to  go  back  and 
live  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  there  at  the  present  time.  The  social  con- 
ditions are  such  that  he  can  not  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  he  does  not  have 
the  intelligent  or  efficient  labor  to  organize  and  carry  out  his  ideas.  He  is  con- 
fronted from  the  start  with  conditions  that  are  almost  hopeless  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  and  of  new  crops  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  work  and  the  facilities  at  his  command. 

Q.  Is  the  negro  population  very  numerous  in  southern  Maryland?— A.  It  is 
quite  larffe.  It  is  the  principfd  but  not  the  only  labor,  and  not  nearly  so  large  as 
it  is  fartner  south.  In  my  opinion,  the  importance  of  reclaiming  large  areas  of 
lands  is  indicated  by  the  necessity  of  more  tnrifty  methods  and  more  businesslike 
planb  than  they  have  at  the  present  time  in  the  selection  of  industries  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  crops. 

Another  very  necessary  means  to  the  reclamation  of  lands  is  business  methods 
and  organization  in  the  marketing  of  crops.  The  success  of  the  truck  industry  in 
Norfolk  is  largely  due  to  the  splendid  organization  and  to  the  means  by  which  the 
truck  farmers  place  their  crops  in  certain  markets,  according  as  the  demand  may 
be  greater  in  one  or  the  otner.  That  is  an  essential  thing  in  truck  fanning, 
because  the  vegetables  can  not  be  held  over,  but  must  be  marketed  or  sold  as  soon 
as  the^  reach  matuiity,  and  they  have  to  be  sold  for  what  they  will  bring.  The 
organization  of  growers  gets  regular  daily  returns  of  the  market  conditions  in 
different  citie8,and  they  are  able  to  divide  their  crops  and  to  send  a  certain  portion 
to  this  market  or  to  that,  according  as  they  think  the  conditions  will  stand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  organization  and  the  introduction  of  these  business  methods 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  areas  and 
the  introduction  of  new  crops. 

The  commission  is,  of  course,  quite  well  aware  of  the  method  of  irrigation  wbicsh 
has  been  so  important  in  the  reclamation  of  certain  areas  in  the  West.  Unfortu- 
nately, about  all  of  the  available  water  has  been  already  appropriated  and  is 
nearly  all  in  use. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  that  true?  Governor  Steunenber^,  of  Idaho,  told  me 
a  week  ago  last  Sunday  that  the  possibilities  of  the  Snake  River  for  irri^^tion 
purposes  were  wonderful,  saying  they  liad  not  begun  to  use  the  water  of  the 
stream  up  to  its  full  capacitv. — ^A.  That  is  so  in  certain  cases.  It  is  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Yellowstone  River,  also.  But  nearly  all  of  the  water  in  California  and  in 
Washin^on  and  in  certain  portions  of  Arizona  and  in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  New 
Mexico  18  now  used  to  its  fullest  extent.  There  are  other  areas  in  Montana  and 
in  Idaho  and  in  Wyoming  where  there  is  still  some  available  water,  but  as  a 
general  statement  it  may  be  said  that  the  available  waters  are  alreadv  appropri- 
ated and  in  use,  except,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  such  as  may  be  added  by  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  waste  waters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  are  very  large  possibilities  in  that  regard,  are 
there  not?— A.  Yes;  it  is  estimated  that  about  74,000,000  acres  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  construction  of  reservoirs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  What  are  the  nossibilities  of  the  irrigated  soil?— 
A.  They  are  very  great  for  special  crops,  but  tney  are  not  so  very  great  for  our 
general  crops.  For  instance,  it  no  longer  pays  to  irrigate  wheat.  The  principal 
crops  are  the  fruit  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  alfalfa  for  stock  feeding,  and  special 
industries  of  that  kind.  With  these  special  industries  the  possibibties  are  enor- 
mous. 

The  average  cost  of  placing  land  under  irrigation,  as  shown  by  the  last  census, 
was  $12.12  per  acre,  and  the  annual  cost  thereafter  of  maintaining  the  water  was 
$1.07  per  acre  of  the  public  lands.  Newell  estimates  that  74,000,000  acres  are 
capable  of  being  irri^ted.  The  cost  of  the  opening  of  this  area,  taking  the  aver- 
age of  previous  experiments,  would  be  $897,000,000.    But  as  the  methods  of  apply- 
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ing  the  water  to  the  land  heretofore  have  been  the  simplest  x>ossible,  the  cost  per  acre 
has  been  mnch  less  than  the  cost  will  be  in  the  new  areas  that  are  to  be  taken  np, 
where  the  water  mnst  be  stored  and  carried  over  long  distances.  For  the  storage 
of  water  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  Arizona  Mr.  Lippincott  estimates 
the  cost  at  $4.80  per  acre  foot,  and  as  at  least  5  acre  feet  of  it  must  be  stored  for  each 
acre  in  order  to  provide  for  2  or  8  seasons  of  low  water  the  cost  would  be  about  $21 .50 
per  acre.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  basis  of  this  calculation.  It  assumes 
that  all  of  the  land  that  could  be  w:atered  by  the  storage  reservoir  shall  be  actu- 
ally taken  up  and  put  under  water.  If  only  half  of  that  area  is  taken  up,  the  cost 
would  be  twice  as  great  per  acre;  if  only  a  c^uarter,  it  would  be  four  times  as 
great,  and  so  on.  So  this  cost  that  is  given  m  the  estimates  of  the  irrigation 
en^eers  is  the  cost  provided  all  the  land  possible  should  be  taken  up  and  put 
under  water,  and  the  rate  per  acre  was  paid  m  to  the  canal  company. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  value  of  this  land  after  it  was  put  und!er  water?— A.  It 
would  be  from  $60  to  $100  an  acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  water 
afterwards? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  what  localities?— A.  Through  the  arid  regions.  This 
example  was  in  Arizona.  Lands  in  Utah  are  worth  from  $60  to  $100  an  acre;  and, 
set  out  in  good  varieties  of  fruit  orchards,  anywhere  up  to  $1 ,000  an  acre.  In  south- 
em  California  lands  are  worth  generally  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre,  but  many  of 
their  orchards  are  worth  from  $1,000  to  ^,000  an  acre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  would  be  when  they  were  fruit  bearing?— A.  Fruit 
be^ng,  yes;  in  fine  varieties  of  fruit.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  exten- 
sion of  irrigation  by  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  are  the  alkali  and  the 
silt  in  the  water.  There  is  no  question  that  tne  amount  of  alkali  in  the  water  is 
a  very  serious  factor  in  many  localities.  In  the  Pecos  Valley  it  has  been  found 
that  the  alkali  increases  iii  amount  as  they  go  down  the  valley  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  the  water  is  entirely  unfit  for  crops.  In  the 
storage  reservoir  m  which  water  is  stored  above  the  town  of  Carlsbad  the  evapora- 
tion is  so  great  that  the  salts  become  concentrated  in  the  water,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  long  dry  season  the  water  is  too  salty  to  be  applied  safely  to  the  land.  This 
r^on,  by  the  way,  has  the  highest  evaporation  of  anyplace  m  the  United  States, 
approximately  so.  Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  also  and  losses  have 
been  encountered  by  the  storage  of  alkali  waters  in  California,  particularly  in 
southern  California. 

Q.  Is  that  water  obtained  in  the  hills  and  mountains  or  from  the  rivers?  Do 
you  not  get  pure  water  from  the  mountain  streams?— A.  Yes;  and  the  water  in 
Utah  is  very  pure  because  there  are  short  rivers  that  come  right  down  from  the 
snow-clad  mountains  and  deliver  pure  water;  but  in  the  Pecos  Valley  the  water 
travels  200  or  800  miles  from  the  mountains  and  gathers  up  these  salts  as  it  goes 
Eilong.  The  Pecos  River  is  entirely  taken  up  aboat  6  miles  above  the  town  of 
Darlsbad;  and  6  miles  below  the  reservoir  the  stream  has  about  the  same  flow  that 
it  has  above  the  reservoir.  Frequently  out  in  the  Western  lands  the  water  is 
sntirely  used  up  before  it  gets  down  the  whole  course  of  the  rirer,  going  out  in 
leepage  and  flowing  again  into  the  river  after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  land.  By 
^e  time  it  gets  down  to  its  mouth  the  water  is  pretty  salty. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  storage  of  water  in  reservoirs  that  is  particu- 
arly  troublesome  in  some  areas  in  the  West;  that  is  the  amount  of  silt  carried  by 
;he  waters.  In  our  work  in  Arizona  where  the  waters  are  very  heavily  laden 
vith  silt,  we  found  a  soil  that  has  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  t3rpe,  which  is 
indonbtedly  a  sediment  left  by  the  irrigation  of  some  prehistoric  race.  The  old 
(anal  systems  are  there  and  the  old  irrigation  works  and  the  remains  of  the  houses, 
ndicating  that  irrigation  was  caiTied  on  in  some  prehistoric  time,  and  the  evi- 
lences  show  that  this  is  simply  a  deposit  of  sediment  or  mud  from  the  rivers.  The 
imonnt  of  sediment  is  so  great  that  the  people  now  have  ^eat  difficulty  in  main- 
aining  their  canals.  They  have  already  dug  it  out  and  piled  it  up  as  far  as  they 
an  throw  it,  and  it  is  a  serious  question  now  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the 
anals  in  certain  areas  of  the  Sait  River  Valley  in  order  to  keep  them  open.  It  is 
ery  generally  believed  that  reservoirs  will  quickly  fill  up  with  the  silt  in  such 
istricts  as  that  unless  special  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  them  open;  and  that 
s  an  eng^hieerin^  feature  that  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  In  other 
x^alities  there  is  no  trouble  with  this  sut,  as  the  waters  do  not  carry  any  great 
mount.  Even  if  we  get  water  that  is  free  from  silt  and  an  absence  of  salt,  there 
}  the  further  danger  of  seepage  waters  and  the  accumulation  of  alkali  in  the* 
Dils,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Q.  This  accumulation  of  alkali  is  only  in  arid  countries?    There  is  no  alkali 
>  speak  of  in  the  Api>alachian  Range,  is  there?— A.  No;  because  the  drainage  is 
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80  great.  So  much  rainfall  comes  down  that  it  is  carried  off.  The  alkali  is  the 
natural  weathering  of  the  rocks,  resulting  from  their  disintegration. 

Q.  Peculiar  to  arid  regions?— A.  Yes;  although  we  have  it  here  in  the  East 
occasionally.  The  mineral  springs  that  we  have  are  due  to  nothing  more  nor  lees 
than  the  decomiiosition  of  the  rocks,  and  the  same  cause  accounts  for  the  alkali 
in  the  Western  States.  It  is  the  weathering  of  the  rocks  being  carried  off  by  the 
water.  In  the  West  these  decomposed  rocks  accumulate  in  the  soil  and  stay 
there.  Our  iron  springs  and  our  alum  sprinj^  and  mineral  springs  generally  are 
the  products  of  the  weathering  of  the  rock  bemx  carried  off  by  the  water.  But  we 
get  no  such  accumulations  here  as  they  set  in  uie  West,  simply  because  we  have 
40  inches  of  rainfall  here,  20  inches  of  ^B^ch  goes  down  through  the  ground  and 
is  carried  off  in  the  rivers.  Out  there  we  have  a  very  small  rainfall,  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  which  ever  goes  off,  and  then  usually  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  the  consideration  of  irrigation  as  a  means  for  the  reclamation  of  lands.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  conmiission  to  the  necessity  of  uniform  State  laws 
and  the  possibilities  of  national  legislation.  There  are  certain  phases  of  this 
subject  which  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  National  Ck>n«pness, 
particularly  with  interstate  streams  and  where  the  streams  form  the  boundaries 
of  adjoining  States.  But  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ^as  a  distinct  divi- 
sion for  the  study  of  irrigation  ana  its  laws  and  methods,  it  would  hardly  be 
advisable  for  me  to  go  into  it  at  anv  great  length.  My  own  connection  with  the 
matter,  however,  in  our  study  of  the  soils  and  of  the  seei)a^  waters  and  alkali 
has  convinced  me  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  more  care  m  the  application  of 
water,  not  only  conserving  it  for  use  elsewhere,  but  to  protect  from  Uie  injurious 
effects  of  overirrigation  and  the  accumulation  of  seepage  water  and  of  ^kali. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  the  irrigated  districts  twice  as  much 
land  could  be  irrigated  with  the  water  that  is  now  used,  with  actual  benefit  to 
the  soil,  provided  it  was  intelligently  applied. 

I  would  also  refer  again  to  the  matter  that  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago;  that  is,  the 
necessity  of  legislation  in  the  case  of  soils  damaged  by  the  accumulation  of  seep- 
age water  and  of  alkali  from  leaky  ditches  and  from  overirrigation  on  neighbor- 
ing farms.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  remedy  of  some  kind  must  be  worked  out.  It 
h^dly  seems  fair  or  just  that  a  person  owning  a  piece  of  land  which  he  has  planted 
and  cared  for  and  upon  whicn  he  uses  the  most  careful  and  most  intelligent 
means,  should  be  allowed  to  be  injured  by  a  seepage  from  a  canal  or  from  the 
careless  methods  employed  on  a  neighboring  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  either 
through  State  or  national  legislation  recourse  should  be  given  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  in  civil  suits. 

The  next  method  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  for  the  reclamation  of 
lands  is  the  subject  of  drainage.  There  are  many  areas  of  swamp  lands  and  still 
larger  areas  of  cold,  wet  clays  in  the  United  States  that  are  unproductive  or  have 
been  abandoned  from  a  small  accumulation  of  water  which  needs  to  be  removed 
by  artificial  means.  It  is  claimed  that  one-fifth  of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  swamp 
lands.  The  report  of  the  Illinois  board  of  agriculture  for  1894  states  that  during 
1898— -that  is,  in  1  year— there  was  laid  in  the  State  of  Dlinois  alone  26,985,000  feet 
of  tile  drains.  Of  this,  18,810,000  feet  were  laid  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
8,607,000  feet  in  the  central  part,  and  the  remainder  in  the  southern  part.  In  tiie 
north  there  were  28  feet  of  nle  to  each  acre  cultivated.  In  the  central  part  there 
were  29  feet  of  tile  for  each  acre  cultivated,  and  in  the  southern  part  1  foot  of  tile 
for  each  acre  cultivated.  In  Douglas  County  there  were  85  feet  of  tile  for  ev<*ry 
acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  in  Livingston  Cormty  78  feet  to  each  acre.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Livingston  County  is  found  the  Vermilion  Swamp.  As  late  as 
1880  lands  could  be  purchased  there  for  $3  to  |5  per  acre;  the  same  lands,  which 
have  since  been  dramed,  are  now  valued  at  from  $60  to  $90  per  acre  for  general 
farm  purposes.  As  a  result  of  this  widespread  system  of  drainage  as  practiced 
in  Illinois  and  in  Michigan,  the  swamp  lands  have  become  the  most  productive, 
the  healthfulness  of  tb<)  vicinity  has  been  much  improved,  and  the  public  roads 
have  been  kept  in  much  better  repair.  The  drainage  laws  of  Illinois,  and  in  fact 
of  most  of  the  States  where  drainage  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  are 
very  complete  and  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  question,  from  the  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  drainage  commissioners  of  the  district  down  to  the  minute  details 
which  concern  the  individual.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  of  drainage 
legislation  is  one  of  the  important  questions,  at  least  for  the  Western  country. 

Q.  What  State  has  the  best  laws  as  to  drainage?— A.  My  opinion  is  that  Illinoia 
has  the  most  complete;  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  New 
York. 

As  a  result  of  our  soil  investigations  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  last  year,  we  found 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  reclaim  the  large  tract  of  salt  land  west  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  perhaps  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  people;  but  it  was  appar- 
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ent  in  the  first  place  that  if  it  were  done  it  wonld  have  to  be  done  by  private 
enterprise,  as  the  State  was  debarred  by  its  own  constitution  from  taking  any  part 
in  internal  improvements  of  that  character,  as  is  done  in  Minnesota  and  in  some 
of  the  Central  Western  States.  It  was  forl^er  found  that,  by  reason  of  the  lack 
of  any  drainage  laws,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  drain  any  considerable 
part  of  that  area  without  getting  the  written  consent  of  every  individual  land 
owner  who  would  be  in  any  way  affected;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  get  such  consent  in  the  attempts  that  have  been  made. 

Another  method  for  the  protection  and  reclamation  is  by  levees  for  protection 
from  floods  and  from  tide.  The  commission  of  course  is  aware  of  the  important 
vrork  of  the  commission  having  this  matter  in  charge  on  the  Mississinpi  River, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  it  at  this  time.  I  have  also  spoken 
at  some  len^h  in  regard  to  the  levees  protecting  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  adjoining  States. 

A  question  that  is  assuming  some  proportions  now  in  this  country  is  the  x>o8si- 
bHity  of  reclaiming  the  swamps  of  tne  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Not  only  is 
it  desirable  to  reclaim  these  lands  for  their  agricultural  value,  which  it  is  admit- 
ted would  be  great,  but  for  the  protection,  the  help,  and  the  material  welfare  of 
the  surrounding  country.  We  have  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  tremendous 
bearing  this  question  has  upon  the  healtnfulness  and  prosperity  of  a  community 
by  reference  to  the  conditions  prevailing  here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
the  swamps  have  rendered  almost  uninhabitable,  at  least  to  the  wealthy  and  well- 
to-do  people,  certain  portions  of  this  city,  and  where  there  is  no  possible  question 
that  uie  cause  could  be  removed,  and  an  appreciation  of  property  aggregating 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  could  be  effected  simply  by  reclaiming  the 
swanm  lands. 

Q.  Have  you  any  method  of  or  any  theory  concerning  the  reclaiming  of  those 
lands?  The  tide  comes  up  the  Potomac.  How  can  it  be  prevented  from  over- 
flowing?— ^A.  The  same  method  would  have  to  be  used  that  is  used  in  the  rice 
lands  of  the  South,  where  similar  conditions  prevail.  There  should  be  a  levee 
with  gates  which  will  let  the  water  out  and  drain  the  land,  and  will  shut  when 
the  tide  comes  up  and  prevent  any  access  from  the  outside.  With  that  protec- 
tion against  the  rise  ot  the  tide,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  drainage  in  the 
soil  itself  to  carry  off  the  seepage  waters  which  come  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  land  could  be  reclaimed  and  put  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

This  question  has  been  asked  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  reclaiming  many 
of  the  marshes  of  Long  Island  and  of  New  Jersey,  particularly.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  reclamation  of  the  marsh  lands  in  New  Jersey  adjacent  to  Jersey 
City  would  cost  something  like  $8,000,000.  The  plans  are  under  consideration 
now,  and,  in  fact,  large  areas  have  already  been  undertaken  in  the  reclamation 
of  those  lands.  Also  along  the  coast,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  resi- 
dents on  Long  Island  and  along  the  Jersey  coast,  in  Delaware  and  in  Mary- 
land, and  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Virginia,  the  disastrous  effects  of  these 
swamps  are  keenly  felt  by  the  people  who  go  there  to  spend  the  summer  near  the 
seashore.  Not  only  are  they  unpleasant,  but  they  are  at  times  and  in  places  dis- 
tinctly dangerous  because  of  the  prevalence  of  mosquitoes,  which  convey  malaria, 
and  because  of  the  presence  of  other  fevers  that  are  very  fatal  or  iniurious. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  proposed  to  the  Department  for  the  reclamation  of  a 
large  area  of  swamp  land  on  Long  Island  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  treat 
the  swamp  for  mosquitoes.  They  are  not  able  without  enormous  expense  now  to 
control  the  mosquito  pest  and  the  consequent  malaria  that  has  come  to  the  local- 
ity. They  want  to  see  if  the  land  can  be  diked  and  subsequently  drained  so  that 
they  can  entirely  exterminate  the  mosquitoes  from  that  locality.  It  is  probable 
that  the  plan  will  be  carried  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  work  as  that  is  primarily  for  the  individual  and  in  the 
second  place  for  the  State.  I  hardly  see  that  the  National  Gk)vemment  has  any 
interest  or  control  in  the  matter.  It  is  certainly  not  like  the  development  of  har- 
bor privileges  or  the  improvement  of  rivers,  for  it  applies  only  to  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  conducted. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  experiment  in  reclaiming  marsh 
lands  that  was  made  in  Marshfield,  Ma8s?-~A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  There  the  dike  had  the  effect  to  close  the  harbor,  practically;  not  but  that 
there  was  sufficient  area  of  harbor  below  the  dike,  but  the  failure  to  accumulate 
a  large  body  of  water  above  that  checked  the  i)assing  out  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
*UQ  resultea  in  the  accumulation  of  sand  bars  in  the  lower  harbor,  so  that  the  har- 
Dor  was  practically  ruined,  and  there  was  a  great  clamor  on  the  part  of  the  fisher- 
JJ^®^»  which  finally  came  to  be  supplemented  by  that  of  cotta^^rs  who  \)uilt  along 
tne  shore  of  that  small  bay,  until,  nnally,  the  legislature  was  induced  to  cut  away 
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the  diking  and  abandon  the  experiment  of  reclainiing  the  lands.— A.  Oh;  it  was 
th(>  outflow  of  this  immense  volume  of  water  that  filled  up  the  channel? 

tj.  Yes;  BO  I  apprehend  that  whenever  the  experiment  is  entered  upon  alonff  the 
shore  an>'where  to  reclaim  the  marsh  lands  the  question  of  harbor  rights  and  the 
like  will  come  in  to  affect  the  problem  more  or  less. — A.  There  is  no  question  that 
legislation  will  be  necessary,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  complicated  matter.  It  is  one 
that  would  affect  the  State,  however,  and  not  the  National  GK>vemment.  unless  it 
interfered,  of  course,  with  ihe  channels  of  the  harbor;  then  it  would  be  a  national 
matter. 

I  think  that  I  have  covered  in  these  remarks  the  principal  causes  of  the  exhaus- 
tion and  the  deterioration  of  soils,  as  I  view  the  question,  and  I  have  spoken  at 
some  length  in  regard  to  measures  which  should  oe  used  for  the  reclamation  of 
landH.  If  I  have  left  anything  unsaid  that  should  have  been  said,  or  if  I  should 
have  made  anything  clearer,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  commission  may  be  pleased  to  ask. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  animalcules  in  the  soils.  Is  that  a  comparatively 
recent  discovery,  or  has  it  been  long  known  to  scientists  that  soil  abounds  in 
animal  life?— A.  It  is  comparatively  recent,  that  is,  within  80  or  40  years,  that  the 
bacteria  have  been  recognized  and  their  importance  understood. 

Q.  I  have  seen  a  statement  that  you  can  take  a  small  tract  of  soil  which  is  very 
fertile,  and  accustomed  to  produce  large  crops,  and  strike  it  with  a  pole  persist- 
ently until  you  kill  all  the  animal  life  tibat  there  is  in  it,  and  that  the  next  year  it 
would  not  bear  anything.  Is  that  correct?— A.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  kill  bacteria  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  cultivating  bacteria.  What  process  is 
used? — A.  Certain  leguminous  crops  have  tubercles  on  their  roots,  which  are 
found  to  contain  large  numbers  of  these  bacteria,  and  by  inoculating  with  this 
suitable  culture  medium ,  they  can  be  cultivated  and  pure  cultures  be  made.  Such 
cultures  are  for  sale  in  Germany  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  found  that  certain  crops  will  not  grow  unless  this  bacteria  is  in  the  soU;  there- 
fore man^  of  the  leguminous  crops,  for  example  clover,  will  not  grow  unless  there 
are  certam  forms  of  this  bacteria  in  the  soil,  and  by  seeding  this  pure  culture  over 
the  land,  that  is  mixing  with  a  little  soil,  and  sowing  on  the  land,  the  yield  may 
be  doubled,  or  increased  even  more  than  that. 

Q.  The  small  bulbs  are  used  in  producing  cultures  in  the  same  way?— A.  Yes; 
the  tubercle  is  just  mashed  in  the  culture  medium,  so  that  the  inside  is  exposed, 
and  these  bacteria  get  out  and  thrive  on  this  culture  medium. 

Q.  What  is  used  for  that  culture  medium?— A.  I  am  not  sure  what  is  used;  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  method  of  making  the  pure  culture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  is  similar  to  Counts  culture  in  giving  flavor  to 
butter?— A,  To  butter  or  cheese. 

Q.  Where  is  this  culture  made  in  this  country?— A.  Some  important  exx)eri- 
ments  have  been  made  at  the  experiment  station  in  Alabama. 

Q.  At  Auburn?— A.  At  Auburn;  yes.  Some  of  the  most  important  work  has 
been  done  there. 

O.  Under  whose  charge?— A,  I  do  not  recollect  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  ordinarily  determine  by  the  examination  of  soil 
what  18  reciuisite  to  make  it  more  productive?— A.  No;  you  can  not;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  most  embarrassing  questions  that  we  have  to  answer.  As  I  have  shown 
in  my  testimony,  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  is  quite  often  due  to  lack  of  good 
management,  good  judgment,  and  good  practice  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but 
we  can  not  tell  from  a  cnemical  or  physical  examination  whether  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive or  not.  We  can  often  tell  the  kind  of  crop  it  is  adapted  to,  whether  it  is 
a  truck  soil,  or  wheat  soil,  or  a  grass  soil,  but  wheuier  it  is  fertile  in  its  condition 
the  chemical  analysis  does  not  clearly  indicate. 

Q.  Recently  Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  a  very  intelli^nt  planter  of 
long  experience,  testified  before  the  commission  that  in  his  opinion  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  was  an  evil  rather  than  a  benefit,  especially  in  his  State, 
and  particularly  because  it  led  many  farmers  to  abandon  making  an  application 
of  the  ordinary  farm  fertilizers,  manures,  etc.  What  is  your  opimon  about 
that?— A.  My  opinion  is  that  in  the  main  that  is  correct;  that  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers tends  to  make  the  farmer  more  shiftless  and  less  careful  in  saving,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  land.  Fertilizers  have  been  introduced  in  comparatively 
recent  years.  There  was  never  any  trouble  for  lack  of  fertilizers  in  the  Eastern 
countries.  The  lands  there  have  been  cultivated  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years,  but  it  had  been  done  by  careful  work.  The  farmers  have  saved  every- 
thing that  came  off  the  place.  They  have  saved  all  of  the  litter  and  put  that 
back;  all  manure  and  put  that  back,  and  all  excrements  and  waste  of  IJie  farm 
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and  put  them  back  on  the  soil  and  worked  it  in;  they  have  had  small  holdings 
and  used  intensive  cnltivation.  With  us,  we  have  these  large  areas,  entirely  too 
large  to  manure  with  the  ordinary  waste  from  the  farm,  and  we  rely  on  these 
commercial  fertilizers  with  no  addition  of  organic  matter,  and  often  with  clean 
cultivation.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  much  harm  has  been  done  by 
continuous  and  excessive  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  without  the  intensive 
methods  that  should  be  employed  when  thev  are  used. 

Q.  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  possible  to  reclaim  very  many  of  the  so-called 
worn-out  farms  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  by  gathering  muck  from  the  low 
places  and  subjecting  it  to  the  tread  of  live  stock,  and  mingling  with  it  the 
manure  that  ordinarily  accumulates  on  a  well-stocked  farm,  and  applying  that 
intelligently  to  the  various  soils  of  those  farms?— A.  It  would  be  where  the  cost 
of  the  process  would  not  be  too  great,  but  unless  it  was  adjacent  to  the  land  it 
would  not  be  feasible.  The  cheapest  method  in  that  case  would  be  to  grow  cow- 
peas  and  other  forms  of  green  manure.  There  is  no  question  if  you  adopt  such 
methods  as  that,  of  being  able  to  bring  the  land  up.  It  is  simpl>[  because  farmers 
do  not  do  what  they  know  is  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  thing  to  do.  There 
are  lands  that  are  kept  up  in  good  shape  just  by  the  methods  that  are  used  on  the 
averae^e  farms,  which  are  in  very  good  condition,  simply  because  they  are 
attended  to  in  those  ways. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  of  the  West  begun  to  practice  fertilization  a  great  deal 
more  than  formerly? — ^A.  They  are  not  using  fertilizers  to  any  great  extent.  I 
think  the  practice  is  increasing  a  very  little,  but  very  little  fertilizer  is  used 
throughout  the  West  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  there  not  danger  that  their  soils  will  become  comparatively  barren  unless 
something  is  done  to  restore  what  is  taken  from  them? — A.  There  will  be  if  the 
owners  persist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same  crop  year  after  year,  as  is  done  now 
in  Red  River  Valley  and  in  some  of  our  Central  States;  but  by  a  rotation  of  crops 
or  by  introduction  of  more  intensive  methods  when  the  soils  begin  to  wear  out 
their  fertility  can  be  maintained  and  improved.  Now,  they  say  very -justly  that 
while  they  are  getting  12  or  15  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  at  the  low  cost  at 
which  it  is  produced,  20  cents,  they  don't  care  at  all  what  becomes  of  their  lands; 
they  are  ^omg  to  last  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  apd  they  are  not  con- 
cerned with  what  becomes  of  them  after  that.  I  think  very  likely  that  that  yield 
of  12  or  15  bushels  that  is  obtained  now  in  the  Red  River  Valley  can  be  obtained 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  soils  are  almost  identical  with  the  fertile  wheat 
lands  of  Russia  that  have  produced  wheat  for  a  great  many  generations,  but  the 
time  will  come,  I  presume,  when  the  yield  will  decrease  below  what  they  are  get- 
ting now,  and  they  will  feel  the  need  either  of  fertilizing  the  soil  better  or  of 
changing  their  crops  and  introducing  more  intensive  methods  than  they  have  at 
present. 

Q.  What  is  your  advice  on  the  subject? — ^A.  I  see  no  opportunity  of  changing 
the  methods  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  arrangement  xnade 
where  you  can  rent  ran^e  lands  for  5  cents  an  acre  per  year,  and  where  you  can 
not  afford  to  put  much  improvement  on  the  lands.  They  are  only  worth  $1.25  an 
icre,  and  you  certainly  can  not  spend  much  money  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
mch  lands.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  economic  question;  it  is  not  an  agricultural 

Siestion.  We  simply  can  not  afford  to  maintam  the  fertility  of  those  lands  with 
e  expense  attending  that  process  until  lands  become  more  valuable  than  they 
ire  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  It  is  cheaper,  is  it  not,  to  maintain  fertility  than  to  restore  it? — A.  That,  of 
iottrse,  is  a  relative  matter;  it  is  more  expensive  for  us  and  it  is  less  expensive  for 
mr  grandchildren. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  the  subject  of  flowing  sewage  upon  the  lands?— A. 
have  not,  except  quite  incidentally.  We  have  never  made  any  investigation  of 
hat  question  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  best  green  crop  to  raise  to  fertilize  the 
Buid — ^plowing  it  down,  for  instance?— A.  Clover  is  one  of  the  best  renovators  of  the 
oil  -wliere  it  can  be  grown,  but  the  possibilities  of  growing  it  are  limited  and  the 
dOst  generally  useful  crop  is  the  cowpea  of  the  South. 

Q.  That  came  into  use  quite  recently?— A.  Yes;  well,  25  years  ago  in  an  exten- 
tve  -way. 

Q.  Is  it  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  North  and  West? — A.  It  is  being 
aed  to  a  considerable  extent  now  in  the  North. 

Q.  It  is  supposed  to  have  this  bacteria,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  these  root 
abercles. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  you  ever  visited  Greeley  in  Colorado? — ^A. 
-was  there  once,  6  years  ago. 
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Q.  They  have  a  rotation  there  on  first  wheat;  then  they  follow  with  alfalfa, 
which  they  plow  nnder;  then  follow  with  potatoes,  and  in  tnm  follow  the  potatoes 
with  wheat.  They  thus  grow  an  enormous  crop  every  year.  I  think  they  maJoe 
over  40  bushels  of  wheat  there  to  the  acre  following  those  crops. — ^A.  And  taey  get 
enormous  yields  of  potatoes. 

Q.  Enormous.  It  is  the  best  potato  spot  in  the  world.  They  haven't  a  rival  in 
the  United  States.    I  think  they  ship  the  best  potatoes  to  London. 

(Testimony  closed). 


Boston,  Mass..  February  19, 1901. 

TBSTIKOTT  OP  HOH.  J.  W.  8T0CKWSLL, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  agriculture. 

The  sx>ecial  subcomnussion  met  at  the  Home  Market  Club  at  10.80  a.  m. ,  Mr. Clarke 
presiding.  At  that  time  Hon.  J.  W.  Stockwell,  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address.— A.  J.  W. 
Stockwell;  State  board  of  agriculture,  rooms  134-186,  Statehouse,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  Are  you  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture?— A.  1  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office?— A.  Since  July  1, 1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Previous  to  the  time  of  being  selected  as  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  what  had  been  your  oocui>ation?— A.  I  am  a 
farmer.  I  have  always  be^n  a  farmer,  in  connection  with  other  business.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  for  6  yeivrs,  by  appointment  of 
the  governor,  and  have  been  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  State  grange  as  a 
State  lecturer  for  6  years.  From  the  time  I  was  in  the  State  senate,  in  1879  and 
1880, 1  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  matters  of  legislation  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmers. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  general  farming  or  some  special  line?— ^A.  General 
farming  rather  than  special  lines,  except  as  a  breeder  of  Devon  stock. 

Q.  You  have  before  you  the  plan  of  inquiry  of  the  commission.  You  can  take 
up  the  topics  and  answer  them  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  I  will  take  each  question 
and  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can  on  the  basis  of  the  State  of  Maserxhusetts.  On 
question  1,  "  Increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  t^e 
several  States  during  the  past  50  years,**  I  have  found  for  Massachusetts:  1875, 
74,500:  1885,  77,661;  1895,  87,556.  This  last,  1895,  is  on  a  different  basis.  It  is 
exclusive  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  therefore  of  no  relative  value.  I  think 
that  the  percentage  of  the  previous  decade  will  hold  good,  that  there  has  been  no 
lower  number. 

2.  * '  Comparative  condition  of  those  so  engaged.  **  Better  conditions  in  the  farm- 
ers' homes  all  over  the  State,  and,  so  far  as  these  have  infllaence,  a  higher  plane  of 
living.  The  progress  of  ag^culture,  \he  influence  of  the  State  board  and  its  insti- 
tutes, the  work  of  the  grange,  the  progress  in  all  other  lines  are  reflected  in  these 
advances.  The  laborers  on  our  farms  enjoy  better  conditions  of  life  than  formerly. 
It  is  our  endeavor  to  keep  the  rural  homes  equal  to  those  of  the  same  class  of 
citizens  in  our  villages,  with  all  conveniences  and  comforts  found  there.  The 
surroundings  of  the  nome  are  more  neat  and  more  beautiful  than  thev  used  to  be. 
It  is  to  this  end  that  we  protest  against  the  undue  bui*dens  that  take  from  the 
comfort  of  the  farmer *8  home  by  taking  from  his  ability  to  furnish  these  comforts 
because  of  reduced  revenue  or  greater  expenditure,  whether  caused  by  monopoly 
and  higher  prices  or  by  undue  and  disproportionate  taxation;  and  to  this  I  snail 
refer  later. 

3.  **  Effect  of  improved  machinery  on  labor.**  Its  natural  effect  is  to  raise  the 
Quality,  as  more  intelligence  and  skill  are  required  for  its  profitable  use.  Yet 
tnis  is  offset  somewhat  by  the  different  quality  of  labor  seeking  our  shores.  On  this 
point  I  will  refer  you  to  a  printed  lecture  before  the  board  of  agriculture,  Decem- 
ber 4, 1900,  which  I  have  not  with  me  but  which  will  appear  soon  in  our  report,  on 
*'  Some  lessons  from  the  census."  It  was  delivered  by  President  Pritchett,  of  the 
school  of  technolo^,  before  our  winter  meeting  or  the  board,  and  it  is  verv 
instructive  as  showing  that  our  early  immi^ation  was  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  ana 
German,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  intelligent  citizenship,  while  now  the  immi- 
gration is  Polish,  Italian,  Finn,  and  other  races  not  so  hign  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence. This  we  have  to  contend  with,  though  these  are  more  largely  drawn  into 
other  pursuits  and  do  not  come  to  the  farmer  so  directly. 


4  and  5.  *•  Causes  of  irregpilarity  of  employment,"  and  **  Transient  labor  in  busy^ 
seasons."    The  wide-awake  farmer  will  nire  all  the  help  he  can  with  profit,  and 
xio  more.    When  profits  cease  he  will  be  the  first  to  discharge  help  which  he  does 
xiot  need. 

Q.  Where  does  your  transient  labor  that  yon  nse  on  the  farms  in  the  busy  sea- 
son come  from? — A.  Mostly  from  our  manufactoring  villages,  going  about  and 
staking  for  an  opi)ortunity  because  in  busy  times,  like  the  haying  season,  they  get 
"better  wages  on  the  farm.  In  fact  the  farmer  pays  better  wages  than  the  manu- 
facturer, and  his  desire  to  use  help  is  regulated  by  his  expectation  of  profitable 
returns  from  his  work.  As  in  any  other  line  of  business,  the  wide-awake  farmer 
-will  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  season  and  the  markets. 

6.  ''  Hours  of  labor  in  different  agricultural  pursuits."  Ten  hours  is  the  legal 
day.  and  it  is  very  carefully  and  very  generally  observed.  The  hours  vary  slightly 
in  different  cases,  as  on  milk  and  vegetable  farms,  where  there  are  persons  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  length  of  day,  they  being  hired  with  that  understanmn^. 

7.  "Average  number  of  days  employed  in  the  year."  By  the  month  help  is 
liired  for  8  or  12  months,  either  for  the  busy  season  of  8  months  or  for  the  entire 
season  of  12  months.  By  the  day  it  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  help  and 
tiie  necessity  for  hiring,  and  the  abilityof  the  worker.  If  a  man  is  a  good  worker 
lie  usmdly  nnds  work  at  all  seasons.    The  farmer  realizes  the  value  of  good  help. 

8.  *'  Tendency  of  agricultural  labor  to  seek  other  employment;  causes  and 
remedies.*'  Farm  life  is  secluded  to  a  certain  extent,  and  there  is  to-day  a  great 
cLesire  to  huddle  in  the  larger  centers;  and  while,  as  I  said,  10  hours  is  a  day, 
nevertheless  it  must  be  a  longer  day— not  necessarily  more  hours,  but  the  early 
feeding  and  the  later  care  make  it  a  longer  day.  For  instance,  from  6  to  7  o'clock, 
feeding  and  chores,  7  to  8  breakfast,  and  then  8  to  13  work,  is  only  5  hours,  but 
still  it  IS  a  different  line  of  hours  from  those  of  a  man  who  goes  into  a  mill  and 
begins  and  finishes  his  day's  work  with  no  reference  to  the  care  and  feeding  of 
stock.  Then,  another  reason  is  that  it  is  a  "  strenuous  life,"  to  use  a  present 
expression.  It  is  not  sitting  on  a  stool  and  watching  and  guiding  machinery,  but 
strong,  healthy  labor.  Too  many  prefer  the  stool,  or,  if  life  must  be  strenuous, 
-^dld-cats  and  wild  oats  are  more  attractive.  Gk)od,  hard  labor  is  not  as  attractive 
as  it  used  to  be,  I  fear. 

9.  "  Wages  and  methods  of  x>ayment.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  pay- 
ments." Monthly,  generally.  Employee  may  draw  on  account  and  settle  at  tne 
end  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  leave  a  little  balance  in  the  farmer's  hands,  so  it 
shall  accrue  during  the  season;  but  I  think  the  payments  are  generally  made 
monthly.  That  is  preferred  by  the  employees;  of  course  they  can  have  it  more 
often  if  they  desire. 

10.  '*  Maximum  wages;  minimum;  average,  in  different  branches;  in  different 
States  and  sections."  I  am  speaking  only  for  my  own  State.  It  depends  on  the 
quality  of  help  and  the  season  of  the  year.  By  the  month,  with  board,  $16  to  $25; 
-without  board,  $28  to  $85.    Some  few^ obtain  higher.    By  the  day,  $1 .50  to  $1.75. 

11.  *'  Cash  payment,  store  orders,  x>ayment  in  kind."  Cash  payment  generally; 
nearly  always  cash  payment.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  exceptions  m 
Massachusetts  to-day  unless  it  is  in  the  matter  of  corporations,  and  I  think  even 
there  other  methods  are  forbidden. 

12.  "  Tenant  houses  and  tenant-house  allowances."  House  rent  is  always  con- 
sidered in  making  your  price  with  an  employee.  If  you  have  a  tenement  and  he 
wants  to  live  in  it,  he  is  supposed  to  nay  you  rent  just  as  he  would  anyone  else. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  allowance  of  a  house,  usually,  does  that  include  the  garden- 
truck  patch,  a  cow  pasture,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  but,  of  course,  the 
X)ayment  is  conditioned  upon  it.  The  better  the  conditions  granted  the  greater 
^will  be  the  payment. 

Q.  What  IS  the  character  of  the  tenant  houses? — A.  For  the  farmers,  generally 
Rood.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  our  section  they  are  always  good.  Of  course,  a  man 
has  the  choice  of  a  tenement,  and  the  farmer  is  glad  to  have  good  help,  and  so  he 
is  ready  to  do  what  he  can  for  his  help,  that  he  may  have  good  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  L  itch  si  an;)  The  boTi??e  he  lives  in  k  on  the  farm  1^— A,  Kot 
necessarily. 

4-  In  tiie  village  near  the*  farm,  or  howl? — A.  With  mine,  my  foreman  now  Una 
his  own  farm,  or  house  vrith  a  garden  awcl  small  farm*  and  yet  becaiiHe  he  suitfi 
me  h&  worfo?  for  me,  though  I  have  a  tenement  nght  in  the  t^ent^r  of  the  village ^ 
a  twt>-story  house  in  very  gfxnl  condition. 


Q.  ThiB  m  located  in  Sutton,  your  borne?— A.  At  Sutton. 
<5'  iBthes  "        '  ..... 


,    ?  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  tenement  considered  in 

fixmg  the  compensation  between  you?— A.  Yes,  certainly;  if  my  liou^e,  with  a 
garden,  is  wortlj  $4  per  month,  it  is  considered,  in  the  amount  paid  per  month,  ae 
a  part  of  the  price. 
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Q.  Is  it  the  castom  for  the  help,  in  some  instances,  to  liTe  at  the  farm  in  the 
house,  or  adjoining  the  honse,  or  the  owner  of  the  farm? — ^A.  Very  freqaentiy. 
There  are  many  farmers  that  desire  to  board  their  help.  They  prefer  single  men 
and  board  them,  so  as  to  have  them  right  at  the  farm  and  ri^ht  at  hand.  It  is  the 
general  preference  with  a  farmer  to  have  his  help  right  under  his  care,  and  they 
are  well  cared  for,  I  think. 

18.  ''  Crop  sharing,  partnership,  tenancy.  Practicability  and  present  statns  of 
these  methods."  14.  *' Loans  to  tenants,  liens  on  growing  or  prospected  crops; 
extent  of;  effect  of. "  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
questions.  I  think  there  is  verv  little  crop  sharing  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  bad 
not  heard  of  such  a  case  as  would  be  callea  real  crop  sharing,  except  single  fields, 
or  in  a  small  way.  Sometimes  a  man  makes  an  agreement  with  a  farmer  to  raise 
a  crop  for  him,  takes  it  on  shares,  but  it  is  so  infrequent  as  to  have  but  little  effect 
on  thestatus  of  farming  operations. 

15.  ''  Immigration  and  education.  Nationality  and  character  of  foreign  immi- 
grants." The  lecture  which  you  will  have  by  Dr.  Pritchett  will  ^ve  you  a  very 
good  statement,  but  we  were  not  able  in  our  rtport  to  put  in  the  illustrations  by 
chart  which  he  gave  in  his  lecture  of  the  classes  of  immigration.  We  could  not 
afford  the  price  and  the  State  would  not  allow  us  to  do  it;  but  it  shows  very 
plainly  that  the  early  immigration  was,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  very  first  settle- 
ment, of  rather  a  higher  class,  which  has  built  up  this  country,  and  that  the 
present  immigration  is  from  a  different  section  and  is  of  a  different  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  immigrant 
to  Ko  to  the  farm?— A.  The  immigrant  class  comes  over  and  takes  the  first  labor 
at  hand,  and  that  is  usually  manufacturing  or  mere  laborers  work.  If  our  large 
corporations  will  bring  over  immigrants,  going  around  the  law,  and  these  immi- 
gn^ants  are  able  to  do  that  kind  of  work  for  which  they  came,  that  is  their  first 
work,  and  they  come  here  for  a  low  price  to  do  it;  but  as  they  get  used  to  our 

E rices  and  increase  their  price  they  leave  the  work  for  which  tiiey  were  brought 
ere  and  drift  into  other  Imes — ^farming,  for  instance. 

Q.  When  they  do  drift  to  the  farms,  do  they  make  as  good  farmers  as  the  older 
immigrants?— A.  Some  of  them  do  make  very  good  farmers.  The  Swedes,  for 
instance,  are  a  very  good  class  of  workers  and  citizens,  and  some  of  the  Poles 
have  done  very  well.  There  are  also  some  that  we  very  seldom  see  on  the  farms. 
The  Italians  are  seldom  on  a  farm,  I  think,  in  Massachusetts.  They  are  very 
good  workers,  but  they  find  work  in  other  lines,  and  desire  it.  They  are  very 
much  inclined  to  congregate  together. 

17.  **  Tendency  to  colonize — to  preserve  foreign  customs  and  languages."  I  do 
not  think,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  that  this  tendency  is  general  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Foreigners  desire  to  congregate  rather  than  to  colonize.  The  chil- 
dren attend  our  schools  and  leam  our  language  and  desire  to  associate  with  the 
children  of  our  people.  The  French  Canadians  very  soon  after  they  come  here 
become  naturabzed  and  take  active  purt  in  town,  county,  and  State  affairs. 

Q.  Has  the  pupil  a  desire  to  learn  the  English  langu&p^  in  preference  to  the 
native  tongue?— A.  I  presume  so.  We  do  not  have  a  sumcient  number  of  immi- 
^ants  coming  here  to  furnish  any  opportunity  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  ^ 
into  our  schools,  except  in  the  parocnial  schools,  and  there  we  have  a  certam 
oversight.    They  must  leam  our  language  so  as  to  become  ffood  citizens. 

18.  ''Effect  of  such  immigration  upon  American  agriculture.*'  The  thrift  of 
the  New  England  agriculture  is  in  the  home  market  for  our  products.  We  have 
certain  lines  of  agriculture  which  we  can  make  profitable  ana  certain  others  l^t 
we  can  not,  and  tne  home  markets  for  our  products  are  the  sources  on  which  we 
must  rely  for  our  profits.  The  labor  of  New  England  is  the  consumer.  What^ 
ever  these  people  do,  they  eat,  and  they  usually  have  large  families,  and  the 
farmer  and  the  market  gardener  are  the  fl;ainers.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
more  people  and  the  more  industries  and  the  more  prosperous  those  industries 
the  better  it  is  for  those  who  furnish  the  home  market  products.  This  diverges 
our  farming,  draws  it  from  the  old  lines  into  more  profitable  channels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.)  You  find,  then,  the  proximity  of  the  farm  to  the  fac- 
tory valuable  to  the  farmer?— A.  Oh,  very. 

Q.  By  diversifying  the  product? — A.  By  changing  the  product  almost  entirely. 
The  old  lines  of  agriculture  have  x>assed  away  near  these  centers.  It  is  the  mar- 
ket garden  and  the  improved  methods  that  are  now  of  profit  to  us,  and  because 
of  this  New  England  agriculture  is  more  profitable  to-day  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.    This  is  certainly  true  of  Massachusetts. 

19.  *'  Suggestions  as  to  reg^ulation  of  immigration."  I  said  upon  this  that  the 
cheapest  labor  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia  to  a  lesser  extent,  is  now  brought  to  our 
shores  for  the  benefit  of  our  corporations  representing  the  mining  and  railroading 
interests  of  the  country.    The  mflux  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  so 
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i^e  are  reaching  after  the  cheap  labor  in  the  islands  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
commercialism  of  to-day.  The  cheaper  the  help  that  can  do  the  worK  the  more 
they  are  sought  for  by  our  great  corporations.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of 
Massachusetts  now,  but  rather  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

20.  "  Colored  labor,  extent  of."  There  is  a  very  small  percentage,  and  that  is 
mostly  in  cities;  only  a  small  extent  on  farms. 

21.  "School  age  of  children  in  the  different  States."  The  compulsory  aee in 
Massachusetts  is  7  to  14  years,  and  the  law  is  very  generally  enforced.  We  have 
ihe  State  board  of  education  and  our  State  police  for  the  puri^ose  of  enforcing  the 
jchool  laws  for  compulsory  education.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  good  work  and 
vre  fairly  successful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  law  well  enforced?— A.  Very  well  enforced, 
[think. 

22.  •*SufQlciency  of  public-school  facilities;  per  cent  enrolled."  I  am  not  pre- 
>ared  to  speak  of  the  per  cent  enrolled,  but  the  public-school  facilities  are  gener- 
^y  sufficient.  The  Quality  in  some  of  the  hill  towns,  where  the  taxes  are  most 
>ppre88ive,  is  not  of  tne  best.  Appearing  before  a  committee  at  the  last  session 
>f  our  legjuslature  with  reference  to  assistance  for  the  country  towns  in  the  cause 
>f  education,  it  was  rather  sad  to  hear  the  rei)ort8  from  some  of  the  educators  in 
ihe  western  part  of  the  State,  in  the  hill  towns,  as  to  the  conditions  there  and  the 
lecessity  for  taking  the  farmer's  daughter,  educated  in  those  schools  and  in  that 
imited  way,  as  teacher  because  taxation  was  so  severe.  The  taxation  for  school 
purposes  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts  varies  from  |1.05  per  thousand 
n  the  richer  centers  to  $9.75  per  thousand  in  the  sparsely  populated  hill  towns, 
knd  this  notwithstanding  the  best  possible  distribution  of  the  small  State  fund 
low  available. 

Q.  Have  you  any  provision  for  the  farmer's  bo^  or  girl  obtaining  higjh  school 
privileges  at  the  public  expense? — ^A.  We  have  high  school  privileges  in  every 
x>wn,  and  there  is  a  law  at  the  present  time,  I  think,  that  f  urmshes  transportation 
;o  the  school.  If  there  is  no  high  school  in  town  transportation  is  furnished  to 
,he  neighboring  high  school.  I  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  it  is 
unply  sufficient. 

23.  ''Adaptation  of  public  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  people." 
rhere  has  l^n  no  special  adaptation  that  I  know  of  until  just  now  nature  studies 
we  being  introduced.  So  general  is  the  knowledge  required  of  the  farmer  of 
K>-day  that  the  common  schools  can  only  supply  the  foundation,  and  this  must  be 
general.  I  do  not  know  anyone  that  needs  more  a  technical  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge than  the  farmer,  in  order  to  imderstand  his  soils  and  his  werk.  Each  farm 
las  different  varieties  of  soil,  and  how  best  to  apply  the  fertilizers  to  meet  con- 
litions  of  soil,  and  what  fertilizers  and  crops  wul  make  the  best  return,  requires 
ireful  study.  It  requires  an  education  that  can  only  have  its  foundation  in  the 
>tiblic  schools. 

Q.  Is  there  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  farmers'  clubs  or  farmers'  organ- 
zations  to  have  object  lessons  x>eculiar  to  the  farm  introduced  in  the  common 
(chool? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  largely.  We  are  sending  out  nature  studies, 
eaflets,  and  they  are  supplied  to  the  schools  in  such  number  as  they  may  desire 
Krhen  called  for.  I  think  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a 
narked  advance  in  the  matter  of  interesting  children  in  nature  studies,  with  good 
-estdts. 

24.  ''Technical  education."  Technical  education  is  yery  important,  and  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  a  grand  work  in  sending  out  those  who  are 
ecturers  and  teachers  in  agriculture  by  example  as  well  as  by  institute  work. 
Iny  force  that  gradually  uplifts  the  people  is  never  appreciated  except  by  the 
sareful  observer.  From  the  standpoint  of  20  or  even  10  years  ago,  there  has  been 
I  great  advance,  partly  at  any  rate,  and  I  believe  largely  to  be  attributed  to 
;e^nical  and  experimental  education. 

There  is  one  thing  not  included  in  our  sphools:  Our  education  covers  so  many 
nreeks  in  the  year,  and  is  so  arranged  that  actual  hard  work  does  not  enter  into 
ts  curriculum,  and  good,  honest  hand  labor  is  something  the  boy  and  girl  do  not 
CQOW  until  they  get  beyond  15.  After  that  they  do  not  think  it  wise  to  take  it 
ip.  So  the  idea  of  good,  hard  manual  labor  does  not  enter  into  life  and  is  falling 
nto  disuse,  I  fear.  Costly  athletics  take  the  old  place  of  honest  work,  except  at 
rar  agricultural  college,  and  there  "sports "must  be  encouraged  or  we  lose 
itndents.    So  our  boys  are  in  it,  and  we  want  them  to  make  a  g^od  record. 

25.  "Total  capital  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits."  The  total  capital 
employed  in  Massachusetts  in  1895  was  $219,557,214.    I  have  no  later  figures. 

26.  "  Earnings  of  capital  compared  with  40  years  ago."  I  have  thought  of  this 
i  good  deal^  but  I  am  not  able  to  make  an  answer  that  is  satisfactory  to  myself. 
Perhaps  it  is  equal;  it  should  be  more.    To  keep  abreast  of  the  times  costs  more 
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thau  it  did  a  few  vearH  ago.  The  fanner  can  not  afford  to  fall  behind,  nor  can 
the  country  afford  to  have  him. 

Q.  You  might  take  a  more  recent  period  than  40  years.— A.  It  is  nnforttmate 
conditions  that  have  depo|)ulate<l  our  farming  towns.  Fortyyears  ago  the  hill 
towns  were  engaged  in  various  manuf  actiuing  enterprises.  The  land  was  -wrell 
and  regularly  laid  out  in  fine  farms.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  prosperous.  The 
farmer  was  making  monev,  and,  better  than  all,  was  bringing  n^)  children  w^ho 
were  destined  to  spread  abroad  throughout  the  land,  and  whose  influence,  as  I 
have  said,  is  now  felt  throughout  the  Union.  It  was  no  sudden  movement  that 
reduced  the  xx)pulation  of  these  hill  lovms. 

The  general  story  of  a  great  agricultural  decline  is,  however,  only  half  the 
story.  The  decline  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  hill  towns  more  than 
equals  the  decline  of  agricultural  industries.  The  proportion  of  abandoned 
wagon  ^ops,  shoe  shops,  sawmills,  and  other  small  mechanical  businesses,  ^which 
were  once  the  life  of  flourishing  villages,  has  kept  pace  with,  and  indeed  far 
outstripped,  the  abandonment  of  farms;  and  mucn  or  the  so-called  decadence  of 
the  hill  towns  is  due  to  the  changed  methods  of  manufacturing  industries,  t«.'hri«g 
awav  the  work  that  was  scattered  tiirou^h  these  towns  and  concentrating  it  in 
the  larger  plant  and  the  improved  machinery  of  the  stronger  combination,  and 
thus  drawing  the  workmen  to  the  larger  towns  and  railroad  centers. 

I  shall  touch  upon  some  of  these  unfortunate  conditions  later  as  I  proceed. 

28.  "  Taxation  of  agricultural  property."  Taxation  is  one  of  the  world's  unfor- 
tunate conditions  toward  agiiculture.  In  speaking  of  this  decline  before  the 
farmers'  congress  I  showed  how  the  decline,  as  rejwrted  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  as  reix)rted  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is  regarded.  In  New  York  the  result 
was  summed  up  with  the  statement  that  farming  had  very  seriously  depreciated. 
I  quote  from  that  report:  *  *  Farming  land  had  depreciated  at  an  average  of  48  i>er 
cent;  that  30  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  leave  their  homes  and  would 
drift  into  the  city  if  they  only  knew  how  to  get  work  there;  that  86  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  report  that  their  children  as  they  grow  up  can  not  be  innuenced  to 
remain  on  the  farms;  that  tenant  farming  is  on  the  increase;  that  35  per  cent 
of  the  New  York  farmers  are  losing  money;  50  per  cent  dangerously  near  it;  14 
per  cent  making  a  profit,  and  20  per  cent  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not." 
That  is  a  report  made  to  the  New  York  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor.  Tnese  figures  are  significant,  and  they  were  compiled  at  a  great  deal 
of  expense  and  with  great  care.  I  suppose  you  have  that  report  before  you.  I 
then  took  the  farms  in  Massachusetts  to  show  something  of  the  same  thing.  By 
studying  the  census  returns  we  find  the  following  data: 


Number  of  farms . 
Number  of  acres  . 
Valuation 


1S80 


38.406 

3,859,079 

$164,288,956 


1890. 


84,374 


Decrease. 


4,(«2 


2,998,282  [  360.797 

S146, 197, 415        «18, 091, 541 


These  are  hard  facts  and  not  theories— facts  that  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  will  have  more  unless  changed. 

In  speaking  of  taxation,  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  conditions.  The 
farm  is  seen  and  taxed.  There  is  no  escape  from  it.  Probably  from  1 .500  to  2,000 
millions  of  wealth  in  intangible  form  escapes  taxation  in  Massachusetts.  If 
that  is  a  fact,  it  would  lower  the  taxation  of  the  farmer  very  greatly  if  it  were 
remedied.  Of  course,  the  double  burden  falls  back  on  the  productive  industries, 
and  most  heavily  on  the  farmer.  The  farmer  asks  no  exemption,  only  equal 
taxation,  according  to  ability. 

Under  the  same  head,  itoahould  be  stated  that  the  school  tax  is  not  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town,  but  of  the  State.  The  roads  are  not  entirely  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  town,  but  of  the  traveling  public;  but  the  taxes  are  all  on  the  town. 

Add  to  these  the  removal  of  the  industries,  taking  away  population  and  wealth, 
and  there  is  a  heavy  burden  the  farms  can  not  support.  The  State  lays  these 
burdens  without  mercy,  but  touches  them  not  with  an  adequate  hand. 

Third,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  national  agreement  or  national  control  of 
corporations,  or  corporation  laws  if  there  can  be.  Massachusetts  has  the  best 
corx)oration  laws  of  any  State.  Honesty  is  the  foundation  stone,  and  honest 
returns  are  enforced.  Our  x)eople,  desiring  a  little  water  or  a  little  fraud,  and 
iTith  an  earnest  desire  to  cheat  the  government  in  taxes,  just  step  into  the  adjoin- 
ing States  and  come  back  with  a  Maine,  Delaware,  or  New  Jersey  charter;  and 
Massachusetts  business  is  carried  on  in  our  cities  and  towns  outside  the  control  of 


the  tax  commiflsioner  of  the  State.  They  receive  all  the  advantages  and  protec- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  and  contribute  nothing. 

Those  are  three  of  the  ways  in  which  taxation  has  laid  very  hardly  on  the  farm- 
ers. And  let  me  say,  the  decline  in  farm  lands  in  Massachusetts  is  consequent  in 
part  upon  the  removal  of  industries  to  the  large  centers,  as  I  have  already  said.  In 
the  old  times,  20  or  40  years  a^,  every  part  of  a  town  was  alive  with  little  indus- 
tries, and  on  every  water  privilege  was  a  mill  or  some  little  manufactory.  The 
shoe  business  was  done  in  the  tovms,  each  center  being  a  manufactory,  the  farm- 
ers, or  the  young  people  in  the  farm  homes,  doing  the  work.  This  all  brought 
to  the  town  a  certam  amount  of  life,  a  certain  home  market,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  and  everything  was  prosperous  in  the  town  imtil  that  industry  moved 
away  to  the  larger  center.  In  tne  natural  course  of  events  it  took  with  it  these 
young  laborers.  It  took  with  it  the  supx)ort  given  to  the  church  and  the  school. 
and  in  consequence  the  farmer  had  the  whole  burden  to  bear,  adding  very  greatly 
to  his  taxes;  and  more  than  that  was  the  discouraging  fact  that  his  sons  and 
daughters  went  away,  and  he  was  left  alone.  That  led  to  his  going  after  them 
and  the  farm  being  abandoned.  Really,  I  think  the  beginning  of  tne  decline  of 
Nevr  England  agriculture  dates  from  the  concentrating  of  the  industries  in  the 
laree  centers  and  the  withdrawing  from  the  towns  of  the  aid  they  naturally  gave 
to  the  support  of  society  in  all  its  lines. 

Q.  How  is  your  property  valued  for  taxation  in  Massachusetts?— A.  It  is  intended 
to  be  assessed  for  its  exact  value.  In  our  farming  communities  I  think  the  real 
estate  is  valued  in  some  cases  for  more  than  it  wiU  bring  at  forced  sale.  At  any 
rate,  we  find  it  so  when  auctions  occur. 

Q.  No  mar^  is  left,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  assessor,  but  he  values  it  on  account 
of  its  being  visible  and  tangible. — ^A.  Not  intended  to  be.  Their  oath  is  to  assess 
a  true  value. 

3.  Is  your  assessor  elected  or  appointed? — ^A.  Elected  by  the  people  of  the  town. 
.  Is  that^method  better  than  to  appoint  bv  some  authority  and  remove  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  elector? — ^A.  We  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  he  were 
so  removed,  and  if  I  were  at  the  State  House,  I  would  be  advocating  the  change 
now  hetore  the  committee  on  taxation  of  the  present  legislature.  Even  one  man, 
in  one  of  our  towns,  having  large  wealth  and  being  prominent,  can  insure  the  elec- 
tion of  an  assessor  to  his  liking,  or  endanger  the  election  of  an  assessor  who  does 
his  duty.  The  rich  influence  the  assessor  in  two  ways,  by  threatening  to  leave 
the  town  and  by  putting  the  honest  assessor  ou^  of  office.  In  speaking  of  taxation 
with  a  gentleman  well  known  throughout  the  nation,  he  said: ''  Mr.  Stockwell,  do 
M.  yon  can;  the  poor  always  have  paid  the  taxes,  and  they  always  will. "  I  do  not 
want  to  believe  this  will  be  the  everlasting  condition  of  the  foremost  Christian 
nation,  or  its  standard  of  justice,  saying  nothing  of  the  finer  qualities  that  are 
supiKMHed  to  be  included  in  that  word  ''  Christian." 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  rate  of  taxation? — ^A.  The  town  in  town  meeting;  at  the 
annual  meeting  the  people  fix  it.  That  is  not  decided  by  any  moneyed  mterests. 
Every  voter  hiM  an  equal  right  to  a  voice  in  the  town  expenditures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  the  rate  of  taxation  fixed  by  the  board  of  assess- 
ors?— ^A.  The  rate  of  taxation  is,  but  the  appropriations  are  made  in  town  meet- 
ing, and  the  rate  must  cover  the  appropriation,  so  that  it  really  goes  back 
primarily  to  the  town  meeting.  The  town  really  fixes  its  rate  in  the  annual  town 
meeting  oy  its  appropriations.  Of  course,  the  State  and  county  tax  are  included 
also  in  the  assessment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cl'BKE.)  Is  farm  land  in  and  near  cities  and  towns  that  is  really 
held  for  building  lots  appraised  at  its  full  value?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  talk- 
ing to-day  more  of  the  country  town.  1  think  when  you  get  near  the  cities  and 
large  centers  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  For  instance,  the  taxation  committee  of 
1898  traveled  over  the  State  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  people.  They  came 
back  recommending  a  change  something  like  what  has  been  suggested.  We 
found  in  going  through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  about  Nortn  Adams  and 
Wniiamstown,  the  ordinary  farmers  dependent  on  their  farm  crops  in  the 
outer  sections  were  really  oppressed  by  taxation.  The  amount  of  wealth  that 
had  come  in  there  demanded  so  much  and  so  many  improvements,  while  their 
returns  for  their  croi)8  remained  the  same,  so  that  it  was  a  burden  to  them.  We 
went  down  to  Pittsfield  and  met  the  farmers  there,  and  to  Lenox,  where  they  are 
very  proud  of  their  town,  and  it  is  a  perfect  paradise  of  beauty.  The  burden, 
after  aJl,  has  fallen  upon  the  farmers  in  these  towns  because  the  town  is  obliged 
to  do  so  much.  They  are  proud  of  the  town,  of  course.  They  do  not  want  the 
wealth  and  beauty  to  go  away,  and  yet  they  want  some  relief  from  the  taxation 
that  is  driving  them  out  of  it  because  of  tne  increased  demands  upon  them  in 
many  ways. 
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Q.  Is  Lenox  a  great  saminer  resort  for  wealthy  New  York  i)eople  who  own 
large  estates  there? — A.  They  own  large  estates  that  are  given  np  to  beauty. 
There  are  lawns  of  50  to  100  acres  that  are  marvels  of  beanty.  Newport  does  not 
compare  with  it  at  aU. 

Q.  Has  not  the  real  estate  valuation  of  the  town  of  Lenox  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  those  improvements? — A.  I  think  not  as  it  should  have  done.  I  do  not 
know  wh^.  It  is  ttiis  way:  Here  is  a  man  that  has  a  farm  from  which  he  is  get- 
ting his  livelihood.  It  is  right  adjoining  another  piece  of  land  which  is  not  by 
nature  any  better.  The  one  you  tax  for  $1,000  an  acre,  and  if  you  tax  the  other 
for  $50  an  acre  you  are  oppressing  the  owner,  the  farmer.  Therefore,  these  acres 
on  which  thousands  have  oeen  expended  are  not  taxed  on  that  basis.  I  am  only 
giving  yoii  the  facts  as  they  came  to  us  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  State  government  x>artly  supported  by 
direct  taxes? — ^A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  amount  assessed  by  the  State  and  the 
amount  assessed  by  the  locality — that  is,  the  county  and  town? — A.  It  depends  on 
the  town  and  the  extravagance  of  the  people,  or  the  demands  of  the  people  rather. 
The  State  tax  may  be  $2,000,  the  county  tax  $1,000,  and  the  town  tax  $12,000. 
I  should  think  those  proportions  would  be  fair.  I  am  simply  giving  you  an  off- 
hand guess  at  it,  but  rrom  my  own  town  and  my  acquaintance  elsewhere  I  should 
think  this  a  fair  statement  of  the  proportion. 

Q.  That  $12,000  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  of  course?— A.  Fofrschools^ 
roads,  the  poor,  very  largely.  These  are  the  three  appropriations  drawing  most 
heavilj  on  the  towns,  the  main  items,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  in  all  of  them  the 
State  18  somewhat  interested. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  a  remedy  for  the  conditions  that  you 
have  described,  further  than  the  one  you  just  suggested  a  moment  ago  in  re^urd 
to  the  assessor?— A.  I  think  if  we  could  have  a  fair  assessment  of  all  property  that 
it  would  so  reduce  the  assessment  on  farming  lands  that  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  other  measures.  I  think  it  would  have  a  great  effect.  I  do  not  think  tlie 
school  should  be  a  matter  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  &r  town  tax.  I  thkik  the  State 
should  take  a  greater  interest.  Perhaps  you  know  Massachusetts  as  a  State  ^yes 
in  proportion  the  least  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  excepting  New  Hampshire,  for 
the  benefit  of  schools.  The  towns  give  very  largely.  I  am  referring  to  the  State 
as  a  State.  The  towns  support  the  schools  and  tne  laws  of  the  State  obliges  them 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Without  that  qualification  your  statement  may  seem  strange  to  outsiders 
where  the  aid  is  from  the  State. — A.  That  should  not  oe,  for  the  amount  contrib- 
uted in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  schools  is  very  liberal:  the  towns  give 
beyond  their  ability  for  the  schools.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  Mas- 
sachusetts may  be  proud— the  way  in  which  the  people  of  her  towns  will  tax 
themselves  and  deny  themselves  that  their  children  may  be  educated.  One  of  the 
things  that  leads  the  farmer  to  give  u]^  the  countrjr  home  and  go  to  the  cit^  is  the 
education  of  his  children.  The  followmg  are  the  ngures  in  regard  to  taxation  for 
school  purposes  in  Massachusetts: 

Massachusetts  school  fund,  1900 _ $4,370,548.14 

Income,  1900,  expended  yearly , 218,066.18 

Half  of  this  income  goes  to  250  towns  and  half  to  general  educational  expenses, 
or  about  $100,000  annually  to  the  country  schools. 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  annual  appropriation  for  the  8upi)ort 
of  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State $13,889,838.21 

Valuation  per  pupil: 

Highest  (Nahant) 42,921.00 

Lowest  (Gay  Head) 728.00 

Tax  for  support  of  public  schools,  per  thousand: 

Highest,  1899  ( West  Boylston) 11.09 

Lowest,  1899  (Nahant) 1.18 

Percentage  of  tax  expended  for  support  of  public  schools  for  1899- 
1900: 

Highest  (Wilbraham) .65 

Lowest  (Hull) .08 

Amount  raisiad  by  taxation  for  supiwrt  of  public  schools  for  1899- 
1900: 

Highest  (Nahant),  per  pupil 50.77 

Lowest  (Middlefield) ,  per  pupil. : •        5.12 

Gay  Head,  per  pupil 3.31 
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Q.  Does  the  State  of  Massachusetts  compel  the  towns  and  cities  to  provide  free 
»xt-book8  for  the  pupils?— A.  It  does.  It  also  compels  us  to  have  40  weeks  of 
ichooling  each  year,  and  it  compels  us  to  have  a  proi)er  corps  of  teachers,  so  far 
IS  may  be. 

Q.  This  provision  for  free  text-books  applies  to  all,  including  the  high  schools?— 
1.  Yes.  And  there  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature  now  that  the  text-books  shall 
3ecome  the  proi)erty  of  the  pupil;  not  only  for  his  use  in  school,  but  his  property. 

Q.  To  take  away  when  his  school  year  ends?— A.  Yes;  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
rhat.  The  old  text-books  which  I  studied  are  the  ones  I  refer  to  now,  although 
;here  are  doubtless  much  better  ones. 

Q.  Are  colored  pupils  permitted  to  go  to  the  white  schools? — ^A.  Certainly; 
rhere  is  no  distinction. 

Q.  You  raise  a  State  school  fund?— A.  We  have  a  school  fund  which  has  been 
'unded  for  a  long  time ,  and  the  intoroflt  of  which  is  distributed  to  the  schools.  Then 
we  have  a  small  fund  or  tax  which  is  raised  each  year,  and  that  has  been  added  to 
ihe  other  amount. 

Q.  How  is  that  distributed,  according  to  school  youth? — ^A.  As  far  as  maybe — 
if  course  there  are  exceptions — to  the  weaker  schools  and  the  towns  where  the 
axation  for  schooling  is  most  burdensome.  It  is  intended  to  cover  that  point. 
Df  course,  in  making  any  general  law  there  must  be  exception,  but  the  point  is  to 
benefit  the  weaker  towns.  We  have  some  of  us  felt  it  snould  be  increased,  and 
lave  asked  for  a  half -mill  tax  in  favor  of  the  country  towns,  and  we  carried  that 
>roposition  through  the  legislature  8  years  ago.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 
That  has  been  the  distribution  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  simply  proposed  to  add  to  it 
me-half  mill,  and  our  law  of  distribution  was  based  on  the  average  attendance  in 
ihe  schools.  As  you  see,  while  Boston  would  get  its  proportionate  share  of  this 
AX,  it  would  not  get  all  that  it  contributed,  and  this  would  hold  good  in  the 
"icher  towns  and  those  most  favored  as  to  tax  rate.  It  would  be  distribiited 
tccording  to  average  attendance,  and  Boston  would  annually  contribute  about 
KK)O,000  to  benefit  tne  poorer  towns  and  the  State  at  large,  but  we  realize  that 
Bk}eton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  drawing  every  day  not  only  the  money  of  the  State 
nto  its  coffers,  but  the  best  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
(he  gets  her  return  for  this  loss  in  a  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  and  a  better 
dtizenship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  school  fund  is  augmented  by  minor  taxes  added 
tO  the  school  fund?— A.  Yes;  the  dog  tax  is  added  to  the  fund;  and  in  our  town 
liere  is  an  old  parish  gift  which  comes  in  to  augment  the  fund,  given  by  some- 
me  years  ago  to  be  annually  distributed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  statistics  that  would  show  the  total  amount  per  capita  con- 
ributed  for  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  combining  the  amount  contnouted  by 
lie  State  and  by  the  town? — A.  The  grand  total  for  support  of  schools  and  build- 
ngs  is  $13,826,243.41;  the  local  taxation  burden  is  $13,550,395.78;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  attending  the  schools  is  474,891 ;  the  average  memben^ip  is  399,423; 
;he  average  taxation  cost  of  support  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  is 
»26.06;  the  average  cost  of  support  and  buildings  for  each  child  in  the  average 
nembership  is  $33.92. 

30.  **  Decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  products." — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
laa  been  any  decline  in  late  years.  There  is  an  improvement  at  present  and  the 
intlook  is  good  at  the  present  time. 

31.  "  Decline  in  money  value  of  a^cultural  lands."— A.  That  is  treated  quite 
ionsiderably  in  a  little  pamphlet  which  I  will  leave  with  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  desire  to  submit  the  entire  pamphlet?— A. 

will  quote  as  follows:  "  As  a  farming  nation  the  United  States  is  equalled  by 
lone  in  the  amount  of  her  agricultural  productions.  The  farmer  has  touched 
lothing  but  to  improve  it.  The  grain  is  finer,  the  fruit  more  luscious,  the  flower 
Qore  beautiful  than  ever  before.  Under  his  skillful  care  he  has  improved  the  old, 
le  has  created  the  new,  in  constantly  ascending  lines.  Each  year  he  is  adding  to 
he  wealth  of  the  country  more,  far  more,  than  all  other  industries  combined. 
rhe  total  value  of  the  agricultural  production  for  1898  was  $4,000 ,000 ,000,  and  the 
elative  value,  as  seen  in  the  per  cent  of  our  exports,  has  averaged  for  the  last  50 
'ears  nearly  80  per  cent.  Our  agricultural  eicport  is  the  measure  of  our  pros- 
verity  as  a  nation.  On  it  rests  the  great  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  trans- 
lortation  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  the  golden  grain  that  heaps  the  nation's 
reasury  with  gold.  We,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  fair  and  honorable  recog- 
dtion  in  all  lines  of  advance.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  farmer  is  the  wealth 
producer  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  his 
elative  importance,  as  also  in  farm  values.  In  1850  the  farmers  owned  one-half 
he  wealth  of  the  country;  in  1890,  one-fourth. 
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**And  the  first  point  is:  What  is  the  condition  of  agricnltore  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States?  Is  it  prosperons?  On  this  point  I  shall  not  deal  in  theory,  bnt  give 
yon  facts  and  figures.  The  Connecticut  labor  commissioner  made  a  carefnl  exami- 
nation of  the  accounts  of  698  farms  in  1888,  averaging  110  acres  each,  with  the 
following  result: 

Value  of  farms,  including  buildings §3, 214, 875 

Value  of  farms  mortgaged _ 1,008,390 

Amount  of  mortgages 351,109 

Per  cent  of  interest  paid 5. 66 

Value  of  live  stock,  utensils,  etc 696, 467 

Total  capital  employed 3,810,7^ 

Total  receipts,  including  products  consumed 707,153 

Expense  account: 

Interest $10,673 

Insurance  and  taxes 37,536 

HelD  and  their  board 157,940 

Proaucts  consumed  in  f  Amily 126, 962 

Other  expenses 348,889 

Total 690,900 

Net  profits,  $16,163. 

"  For  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  fertile  farming  sections  of  the  country 
outside  of  New  England,  JNew  York  gives  the  latest  and  most  authentic  data: 

**  The  New  York  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  recently  insti- 
tuted an  exliaustive  inquiry,  at  a  large  cost,  into  the  causes  of  the  depression  of 
the  farming  interests  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Ejeigaard,  an  intelligent  Penn- 
sylvania farmer,  was  employed  to  travel  through  sucn  agricultural  districts  as 
he  could  reach  during  the  summer  months,  in  order  to  gather  accurate  informa- 
tion by  personal  inquiry.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent, 
Columbia  County,  undertook  to  pursue  the  same  line  oi  investigation  by  corre- 
spondence. The  result  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  fanning  land  bad 
depreciated  in  value  at  an  average  of  some  48  per  cent;  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  are  anxious  to  leave  their  farms,  and  would  drift  into  the  city  if  they 
only  knew  how  to  get  work  there;  that  86  per  cent  of  the  farmers  report  that  their 
children  as  they  grow  ixp  can  not  be  influenced  to  remain  on  the  farms;  that 
tenant  fanning  is  on  the  increase;  that  35  per  cent  of  the  New  York  farmers  are 
losing  money,  50  per  cent  dangerously  near  it,  14  per  cent  making  a  profit,  and 
20  per  cent  don't  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

**  For  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  Great  West,  there  is 
hardly  a  town  in  New  England  that  has  not  many  reminders  of  the  hard  times 
you  have  experienced,  that  have  rested  upon  your  farms  as  a  chilling  frost,  and 
upon  the  farm  mortgage  companies  of  New  England  as  a  nightmare. 

"  Massachusetts  has  not  been  exempt;  she  can  also  bring  her  lesson.  By  study- 
ing the  census  returns  we  find  the  following  data: 

I         1880.  1890.  Decreafle. 


I  I 

Number  of  farms 88»406  i            84,874  4,0S2 

Numberofacres ,       3,859,079         2,W8,2S2  i  380,797 

Valuation »164,288,966  '  $146,197,415  '  »18,091,541 


'*  These  are  hard  facts  and  not  theories — ^facts  that  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  will  have  more  unless  changed,  for  when  the 
strength  of  the  hills  wanes,  when  the  fertile  plain  is  barren,  there  is  sorrow 
throughout  the  land,  for  it  lays  its  benumbing  hand  on  every  industry,  it  stalks 
through  every  mart,  it  carries  its  chill  into  the  homes  of  the  nation. 

"  Therefore  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  a  question  for  Congress  to  consider 
very  carefully.  It  is  a  question  for  the  statesmen  to  study — it  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  national  wealth." 

32.  "Declinein  the  productive  condition  of  soil."— A.  That  is  also  treated;  here 
is  what  I  say:  '*  Too  many  of  us  farmers  are  mercenaries,  not  from  choice,  but 
driven  to  it  from  necessity.  The  need  of  the  present  dollar  to  support  our  family, 
\  to  educate  our  children ,  to  meet  the  tax  collector  is  imminent  with  us.    It  taxes  all 

our  energies  to  the  utmost.  The  future  of  the  farm  must  be  forgotten,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  the  present  hour.    The  joy  that  should  spring  up  to  brighten 
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life,  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done,  the  improvement  of  our  farms,  the  added 
tieanty,  the  enriched  soil  are  pushed  out  of  sight  bv  the  necessity  of  present 
leeds—demands  that  must  of  necessity  take  from  ns  the  joy  of  life  and  trail  onr 


>red  by  the  hard  necessities  of  unremnnerative  labor?  " 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  from  the  farm  somewhat  to  meet 
>re8ent  necessities,  bat  I  think  that  is  p€tst.  I  think  the  records  of  the  last  2 
rears,  under  the  conditions  of  drought  which  Massachusetts  has  suffered,  give  a 
wonderful  illustration  in  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers  of  what  can  be  done  by 
ntelligent  culture  and  of  the  strength  of  our  soils,  f  ou  know  we  have  counties 
;hat ,  in  the  value  of  their  agricultural  products ,  rank  very  high .  My  own  county , 
JATorcester ,  I  think,  has  been  third  in  tne  value  of  its  products  in  the  whole  United 
states,  and  Middlesex  County  was  seventh  under  the  last  census. 

Q.  Have  you  any  abandoned  farms  in  Massachusetts? — A.  We  have  partially 
abandoned  farms,  but  I  should  say  that  the  State  has  been  doing  something 
»ward  the  repopulation  of  them  with  success.  We  asked  an  appropriation  of  the 
egislature  last  year  to  send  out  invitations  for  the  farmers  to  send  in  their  list 
;or  a  new  edition  of  the  catalogue.  It  was  partially^a  failure,  and  we  were  very 
^lad  to  report  it  so.  It  shows  the  improved  condition  of  Massachusetts  to-day; 
ibere  is  not  a  large  number  of  abandoned  farms. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  being  reclaimed?— A.  They  are,  yes;  Tind  they  are  being 
lought  for.  The  conditions  of  5  or  10  years  ago,  it  seems  to  me,  are  passing  away 
ind  the  outlook  i&  brighter. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  for  any  other  State  except  Massachusetts  on  that  important 
luestion?— A.  It  may  be  New  England.  It  is  so  thoroughly  illustrated  by  the  fate 
»f  this  publication  which  we  have  put  out  and  the  returns  that  came  in  in  com- 
parison with  the  earlier  editions.  That  of  itself  seems  to  demonstrate  very  plainly 
ihat  agriculture  is  improving  in  Massachusetts  to-day. 

Q.  Are  these  farms  being  reclaimed  by  native  Americans  or  by  foreign  immi- 
grants?—A.  The  foreign  inmiigrants,  as  we  would  call  them,  are  not  coming  to 
liem;  but  the  inunigrant  of  years  ago  who  has  become  a  part  of  our  citizenship, 
8  taldng  them  up.  On  page  88  of  this  pamphlet,  I  say:  "  Inquiries  have  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  159  or  the  260  purchasers  were  residents  of  Massachusetts,  14 
>r  New  York,  10  of  Connecticut,  5  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  rest  scattering  or 
lAxknown.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  151  were  Americans,  14  Irish,  8  Germans,  7 
Trench,  4  Scotch,  and  the  rest  unknown.  Massachusetts  was  largely  her  own 
mrchaser.*'  This  was  in  October,  1899.  I  say:  **  Since  August  20  last,  by  actual 
90unt,  73  requests  for  catalogues  have  been  received  by  mail,  and  many  indi- 
ddual  calls  have  been  made  at  the  office.  Twenty-nine  of  these  requests  were 
rom  this  State,  17  from  New  York,  5  each  from  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
;  each  from  New  Jersey  and  Vermont,  2  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  1  each  from  New 
Iami)shire,  Canada,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Ohio«  Texas,  Illinois,  and  Ten- 
leesee."  It  really  looks  as  though  those  who  nad  gone  out  from  Massachusetts  in 
he  years  past  to  the  far  West  were  making  inquiries  as  to  the  conditions  in 
ilassachusetts  to-day,  desiring  to  return,  and  frequently  they  express  themselves 
o  to  us  in  writing  to  our  office. 

36.  **  Organizations  of  agriculturists;  causes  inducing;  objjects  sought;  results 
ecured;  rules  governing.'^  There  are  very  many  organizations,  beginning  with 
he  board  of  agriculture,  which  is  followed  by  tiie  a^cultural  societies  repre- 
exited  on  the  board,  and  then  by  horticultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  and 
'omona  and  subordinate  granges.  There  are  in  the  State  84  agricultural  societies 
epresented  on  the  board  of  agriculture,  9  horticultural  societies,  16  farmers'  and 
aechanics'  clubs  and  associations,  24  farmers'  clubs,  16  Pomona  and  158  subor- 
tinate  granges  as  well  as  the  State  grange,  and  18  agp-icultural  organizations  of  a 
oiscellaneous  nature.  In  our  annual  report  is  a  complete  list  of  them  with  their 
ifficers  and  location. 

I  think  the  inaprovement  in  agriculture  has  very  largely  come  through  these 
irganizations.  They  meet  together  and  discuss  methods  of  farming  until  the  old 
aethods  have  disapi)eared  and  we  are  adopting  better  ones.  Our  institute 
ecturers  comprise  as  fine  a  class  of  our  college  professors  and  practical  agri- 
nltnrists  as  can  be  found  in  the  New  England  States.  I  am  sorry  tnat  I  have  not 
Tith  me  a  copy  of  our  list  of  institute  speakers  and  their  subjects  which  is  sent  to 
very  agricultural  society;  and  their  institute  committee,  or  the  member  of  the 
loard  of  agriculture  representing  that  society,  selects  the  speaker  best  suited  to 
heir  needs  and  conditions.  They  then  send  to  us  asking  that  such  a  speaker  on 
ach  a  subject  be  furnished  them.  We  at  once  make  arrangements  and  he  is  sent 
o  them.  We  take  up  subjects  on  every  line,  not  simply  on  fertilizers,  and  soils, 
kiid  crops,  but  improved  conditions  in  the  house  and  farm,  household  conditions, 
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etc.    We  have  one  or  two  ladies  among  our  lectnrers  and  I  hope  we  wiH  have 
more. 

Q.  Doyoiihaveassistantsfromthelocality— local  talent?— A.  Always.  We  fur- 
nish one  institute  speaker  who  isp&id  for  by  the  State — his  expenses  and  so  much 
per  lecture ;  anyone  on  this  list.  The  people  usually  meet  in  the  morning  and  have  a 
topic  discussea  by  local  agriculturists,  or  they  may  select  a  local  lecturer,  if  they 
please,  and  pay  him.  Then  follows  the  speaker  we  furnish  them  in  the  afternoon. 
We  desire  tne  local  people  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  at  every  institute,  as 
only  in  that  way  do  we  get  the  most  interest  and  the  best  results. 

Q.  Who  makes  up  the  progranmie? — A.  Aside  from  the  lecture  it  is  made  ap  by 
the  agricultural  society,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  towns.  It  induces  a  locaBd 
interest  which  gives  us  a  large  attendance.  Last  winter  was  an  exceptional  one 
on  account  of  storms,  yet  our  institute  attendance  averaged  01,  in  spite  of  storms 
and  other  incidents  that  came  in  to  lower  the  percentage  in  certain  localities. 
This  winter,  I  think,  we  shall  go  beyond  that  average.  Never  before  have  we  had 
such  a  demand  for  lecturers.  We  are  carried  beyond  our  means,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  State  is  supplying  them.  Another  pleasant  feature  is  that  the 
report  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  coming  out  a  year  ago,  has  been  entirely  dis- 
tributed, so  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  send  to  the  local  agricultural  societies  to 
see  if  they  have  any  remaining  not  distributed,  and  asking  them  in  that  case  to  let 
us  have  them  to  fill  present  calls.  We  find  that  we  are  receiving  but  very  few  from 
this  source.  By  and  by  some  will  come  back  to  us,  because  each  member  of  the 
legislature  has  so  many  copies,  and  some  of  the  legislators  in  the  cities  do  not 
care  for  them,  and  the  1st  of  April  they  will  be  turned  over  to  us  to  supply  ^e 
deficiency.  It  was  something  never  known  before,  that  the  visible  supplj  of  the 
report  of  the  board  of  agriculture  was  exhausted  within  the  first  year  after  its  issue. 
Our  annual  edition  is  15,000  volumes. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  more  thaii  1^  institute  in  a  county  in  a  year? — ^A.  Yes;  we  bare, 
as  1  ha ve  said ,  34  agricultural  societies.  Each  1  of  these  societies ,  in  order  to  receive 
the  |600  bounty  from  the  State  is  oblij^d  to  hold  3  institutes.  Add  to  that  num- 
ber those  we  furnish  to  the  granges  in  sections  where  there  is  no  agricultural 
society  covering  the  territory,  ana  you  will  see  that  every  section  of  the  State  is 
supplied  with  institute  speakers,  and  as  we  have  only  14  counties  in  the  State  we 
usually  have  8  institutes,  at  least,  to  a  county.  That  is,  on  an  average,  the  meet- 
ings being  distributed  by  area  rather  than  by  counties,  and  the  larger  counties 
getting  more  of  them  than  the  smaller  ones.  We  furnish  the  ^ranges  and  farm- 
ers' clubs  with  speakers  so  far  as  we  can ,  but  the  call  is  greater  than  we  can  supply 
at  the  present  time  under  the  appropriation  for  carrying  on  this  work,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  disappoint  many  or  them. 

Q.  Nothing  has  oeen  said,  I  believe,  about  your  experiment  station.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  work  that  your  exx>eriment  station  is  doing  for  the  farmer 
explained.— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  on  that  work  as  I  would  desire.  I  wish 
you  could  have  President  Goodell,  of  the  agricultural  college,  to  tell  you  of  the 
work  there,  because  they  are  doing  a  very  fine  work.  All  the  experiment  stations 
are  doing  fine  work  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  going  into  the  particulars,  but  I  would  like  you  to  give 
us  your  judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  agricultural  exx)eriment 
stations. — A.  I  think  they  have  done  a  very,  very  great  deal  for  agriculture  in  New 
England.  It  was  our  experiment  station  which  first  led  us  to  see  the  wayin 
which  the  farmers  were  being  cheated  in  fertilizers,  and  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Goessmann  we  secured  the  law  on  that  subject,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Of  course  the 
experiment  station  was  started  as  an  experiment.  It  had  to  strike  out  lines  for 
itself.  It  was  a  new  thing.  Everyone  was  calling  for  experimente  in  his  partic- 
ular line.  It  could  not  tsike  up  all  the  lines,  but,  choosing  those  that  seemed  to 
its  management  most  pressing,  they  have  worked  along  those  lines  until  they  have 
obtained  exceedingly  good  results.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  experiment 
stations  experiments  by  private  individuals  were  often  widely  advertised  as  dem- 
onstrating some  particular  truth,  and  were  afterwards  found  to  be  simply  tiie 
result  of  3  or  4  years  of  continued  peculiar  conditions,  and  the  experimente  were 
valueless  for  that  reason.  Our  experiment  stations  are  not  working  in  that  way; 
they  are  taking  no  chances,  but  are  making  such  conditions  that  the  experiment 
when  tested  and  proved  is  beyond  cavil,  and  the  result  is  assured.  Thus  our 
exx)eriment  station  is  at  work,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  testing  of  fertilizers,  the 
germinating  power  of  seeds,  the  application  of  fertilizers  to  plant  growth,  the 
relative  value  and  productiveness  of  grasses  and  forage  crops,  insecticides  and 
spraying  and  diseases  of  trees  and  plants,  the  sterilizing  of  soils  to  promote  plant 
growth,  stock  feeding  and  determinating  relative  qimlity,  productiveness  and 
value  of  grasses,  fruite,  and  vegetables  for  markete.    These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
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tions  there  demonBtrated.  Having  been  educated  bv  the  institutes  and  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  our  fanners  are  buying  the  elements  of  plant  food  very 
carefully.  They  are  not  wasting  money  on  fertilizers,  but  are  buying  the  proper 
ingredients  needed  by  the  soil  and  crop  they  desire  to  produce.  All  this  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  experiment  station,  the  institute,  the  meetings  of  the  granges, 
and  our  farmers'  clubs  working  together  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

Q.  Is  your  institute  connected  with  the  a^cultural  college? — A.  There  is  no 
connection,  but  all  the  professors  are  on  the  list  of  institute  speakers. 

Q.  I  had  in  mind  your  experiment  station.  Is  your  experiment  station  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college? — A.  It  is,  and  yet  it  is  not. 
They  are  working  in  harmony. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  organizations  except  those  you  speak  of?— A.  We  have 
the  grange,  of  which  I  have  not  particularly  spoken.  It  is  doing  an  excellent  work 
and  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  ooard.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
uplift  the  home  and  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  farm  life.  As  I  say,  I  was 
State  lecturer  for  6  years,  and  was  all  over  the  State  and  met  the  farmers  in 
their  homes  and  in  tneir  meetings.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement, 
qnite  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  fnrange.  It  has  added  beauty  to  the 
farmer's  nome,  as  well  as  intelligence  and  attractiveness  to  the  home  life, 
because  it  incites  pride  in  the  surroundings  and  content  on  the  whole. 

Q.  Have  you  an  organization  of  farmers'  clubs?— A.  We  have  farmers'  clubs, 
bnt  no  organization  of  them.  The  grange  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of 
them.  Some  still  remain.  We  meet  them  just  as  we  do  the  grange,  and  supply 
them  institutes  where  we  can.  Organizations  of  agriculturists  in  the  State  are 
as  follows: 

Agricultural  societies 34 

Horticultural  societies .' 16 

Farmers'  and  mechanics' associations  and  clubs _ _ 47 

Pomona  granges 15 

Subordinate  granges _ 159 

Lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  agriculture 135 

Average  attendance  at  these  lectures 91 

The  objects  sought  are  educational  and  social.  The  lecturers  for  our  institutes 
are  the  best  talent  we  can  obtain,  securing  practical  men  on  each  subject  from  the 
colleges  and  experiment  station  forces,  or  our  most  successful  and  progressive 
agriculturists  on  their  best  considered  specialties. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  totne  diversification  of  agriculture  in  Massa- 
chusetts?— A.  I  should  say  it  is  very  diversified,  but  still  in  the  line  of  the  home 
market.  The  market  garden,  truck  farming,  and  selling  truck  direct  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  in  our  larger  villages  as  well  as  the  large  cities  lead  to  a  very 
diversified  line  of  farming.  The  old  lines  are  followed  largely  in  some  parts  of 
the  State,  as  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  where  they  have  no  such  market.  The  pros- 
perous farmer  is  the  one  that  has  some  specialty — not  entirely  working  on  a  spec- 
ialty, but  has  some  one  thing  in  which  he  is  trying  to  meet  present  demands  and 
the  present  market.  We  are  not,  as  farmers,  working  for  the  foreign  market. 
We  are  glad  if  it  is  good  because  it  helps  our  own  market  by  raising  our  prices; 
but  the  productions  are  largely  for  the  home  market. 
.,Q.  Have  you  much  dairy  farming?— A.  Yes;  milk  and  creameries.  The  milk 
BUDply  for  our  cities  is  a  large  item  m  our  farming  life. 

Q.  Is  that  profitable? — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  profitable.  The  milk 
farming  is  of  course  for  the  large  cities.  I  think  it  is  prontable  in  all  sections 
except  in  those  which  supply  the  Boston  market;  and  I  suppose  it  must  also  be  prof- 
itable there  or  the  farmers  would  not  continue  it,  although  matters  in  this  mar- 
ket are  not  satisfactory.  But  around  our  smaller  cities  nrnk  farming  is  profitable, 
and  the  making  of  butter  among  our  country  towns  is  quite  so,  because  they  have 
their  special  lines  and  special  trade,  and  they  receive  remimerative  prices— prices 
higher  than  the  market  because  they  are  making  a  good  article  of  uniform  char- 
acter and  quality. 

40.  **  Effect  of  improved  agricultural  machinery."  That  is  an  important  factor 
with  us.  Of  course  it  does  away  with  a  ^eat  deal  of  labor  and  enaoles  us  to  pro- 
duce larger  crops  at  a  smaller  cost,  so  it  gives  us  a  margin  of  profit  which  we 
could  not  have  nut  for  the  improved  machinery.  We  could  not  to-day  go  back  to 
the  old  methods  and  supply  the  New  England  market. 

Q.  Have  yon  much  fruit  fanning  in  your  State? — A.  Yes,  we  have  fruit  farm- 
ing. Apples  are  raised  to  a  large  extent  and  are  profitable,  I  think.  Our  apples 
are  of  a  good  quality  and  they  find  a  foreign  market.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
we  ship  very  largely. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  yon  name  the  Tarieties  of  apples? — ^A.  The  main 
apple  for  shipping  purposes  is  the  Baldwin,  but  we  have  the  Ben  Davis,  the  Grayen- 
stem,  the  Greening,  the  Roxbary  Russet.  The  Sutton  Beauty  is  another  variety, 
ori^natinff  in  my  town,  that  is  now  taking  the  lead  for  quality  and  market  prop- 
erties for  tne  home  market  or  for  shipping.  The  list  includes  all  our  best  varieties 
of  apples. 

Q.  The  Baldwin  is  a  very  hardy  fruit,  is  it  not?—  A.  It  has  been  so.  The  foreign 
market  demands  a  red  apple,  and  the  Baldwin  is  red;  and  while  its  Quality  is  not 
up  to  some  varieties  it  is  a  good  shipping  apple.  It  is  attractive  ana  they  appre- 
ciate it.    It  has  been  the  apple  of  New  Enp^land. 

O.  In  how  high  a  latitude  can  it  be  cultivated? — A.  It  is  raised  in  Canada. 

Q.  How  high  up? — ^A.  I  can  not  say.  Canadian  apples  stand  high  in  the  foreign 
market.  The  northern  apple  keeps  better  than  the  southern.  I  suppose  our  apples 
keep  better  than  those  grown  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  raising  peaches  agam  in 
Massachusetts.  How  successful  the  crop  may  be  I  do  not  know;  but  there  is  quite 
an  experiment  in  that  line  and  profitable  so  far,  I  think. 

Q.  Peaches  used  to  be  generally  cultivated  in  Massachusetts,  did  they  not? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  an^  reason  for  their  going  out? — A.  Conditions  of  soil,  lack  of 
certain  elements,  msect  enemies,  and  other  reasons  hard  to  understand.  Even 
now  we  think  if  a  i>each  tree  lives  its  7  years  and  we  get  2  or  3  crops  it  is  profit- 
able, and  we  are  ready  to  throw  it  away.  As  a  boy,  I  used  to  pick  peaches  up 
under  the  trees  as  we  now  pick  up  apples. 

Q.  rBy  A.  L.  Habris.)  What  is  the  character  of  your  roads  and  highways? — ^A. 
I  think,  in  comparison  with  other  States,  good. 

O.  Is  the  interest  in  their  improvement  increasing?— A.  Well,  we  have  the 
hignway  commission,  and  we  have  the  law  under  which  they  furnish  a  road  to  a 
town  free,  or  very  largely  free,  as  an  incentive  to  the  town  to  have  good  roads. 
In  our  country  towns  there  is  so  good  a  piece  of  road  that  the  country  can  hardlv 
imitate  it,  but  it  is  having  a  good  effect  and  is  increasing  the  number  of  good 
roads.  We  realize  that  in  Maissachusetts,  as  I  suppose  in  all  other  States,  the 
roads  are  an  index  of  the  character  of  the  people;  that  the  civilization  of  the  pMBo- 
pie  is  shown  by  the  roads.  We  think  our  roads  and  roadsides  are  ^px>wing 
increasingly  coinfortable  and  attractive  to  the  traveler,  and  the  roadside  increas- 
ingly beautiful.  Not  only  our  board  of  agriculture  takes  an  interest  in  this,  but 
we  have  a  forestry  association  which  is  looking  to  this  x>oint  also,  and  in  all  these 
X>oints  we  work  in  harmony. 

Q.  Does  your  State  aid  in  the  building  of  roads? — A.  It  builds  roads.  As  I 
indicated,  it  has  not  done  much  so  for  in  continuous  lines,  but  a  mile  here  and  a 
mile  there,  but  the  plan  is  to  eventually  bring  these  lines  into  continuous  commn- 
nication  so  they  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  traveling  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Wnat  have  been  the  appropriations  of  the  State  for  State 
roads  since  the  policy  or  building  State  roads  was  entered  upon? — A.  $3,021 ,867. 76, 
including  cost  of  bridges  and  culverts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  that  policy  eventually  result  in  State  roads  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State?— A.  That  is  the  plan  as  now 
being  carried  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  have  seen  in  the  paper  something  al>out  the  great 
milK  combine. — A.  Oh  I  in  Boston;  I  think  one  or  the  milk  producers  could  give 
you  light  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Ward,  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Union,  would,  I 
doubt  not,  be  very  glad  to  come  before  you. 

Q.  You  are  not  conversant  with  it?— A.  I  am  not  a  milk  producer. 

Q.  Such  a  thing  as  the  combine  exists? — A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed;  and  it  needs  a 
remedy. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  such  a  thing  is  looked  upon  as  a  benefit  to  the  pro- 
ducers or  not? — A.  The  action  of  the  producers  at  their  last  meeting  would  not 
indicate  that  it  is.  Nevertheless,  they  can  not  get  along  without  some  combina- 
tion to  dispose  of  their  milk  and  they  must  go  outside  of  the  producers  and  the 
railroads. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  supjwsed  to  be  satisfactory?— A.  It  is  not  satisfactory.  It  has 
caused  a  gi*eat  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  result. 
There  is  an  undetermined  factor  called  *'  surplus  "  that  causes  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  friction.  It  has  caused  the  present  strike,  if  you  call  it  that,  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Union,  and  both  parties  are,  I  think,  anxious  for  a  settlement. 

But,  returaing  to  my  statement,  when  it  comes  to  the  Federal  and  State  laws 
touching  agricultural  industry,  when  we  speak  of  taxation  and  its  effect  upon  the 
farmer,  we  need  ourselves  to  take  into  account  that  the  increased  cost  a>)ove  what 
is  actually  necessary  in  any  line  Ik  uniust,  and,  to  that  extoiit.  a  tax;  and  when 
we  consider  the  question  of  trusts,  as  tliey  are  now,  I  conceive  them  to  be  an  evil, 
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while  they  might  be  a  great  benefit.  But  it  would  seem  to  me,  with  our  sreat 
combinations  and  giant  monopolies,  national  legislation  should  step  in  ana  say 
that  they  are  not  infant  industries  to  be  protected,  and  leave  them  outside  and 
gfive  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  world's  market,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  a  remedy  to  suggest? — A.  In  every  case  of  a  large  combination  or 
trust  the  world's  market  should  be  opened  to  this  country.  Protection  is  a  mis- 
nomer and  a  fraud  under  these  circumstances.  Infant  industries  and  giant 
monopolies  are  not  synonomous.  To-day  the  people  are  more  than  the  industry. 
The  man  is  better  than  the  product,  and  it  is  the  man  that  needs  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Representatives  of  6  independent  tin-plato  plants  in 
this  country,  those  entirelv  outside  of  the  trust,  have  testified  that  if  tin  plate 
were  put  on  the  free  list  that  action  would  ruin  their  industries  and  woula  not 
essentially  harm  the  trust;  therefore  it  would  destroy  competition  in  America, 
and,  in  their  opinion,  would  result  in  an  international  combine,  so  that  prices 
would  be  higher  to  the  consumer  than  now.  Can  you  conceive  that  it  might  work 
that  way?— A.  Yes;  the  Standard  Oil  Comi)any  is  international,  I  believe,  and 
protected;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  because  you  take 
very  many  other  giant  monopolies  and  if  there  were  some  way  by  which  the  con- 
sumer obtained  a  fair  equivalent,  instead  of  an  immense  prex>onderance  to  the 
inonox>olies,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit.  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  In 
the  case  of  the  tin  plate  suggested,  while  the  country  is  helping  by  its  protec- 
tive tariff,  to  a  limited  extent,  these  6  plants,  it  is  also  putting  immense  profits 
into  the  hands  of  this  trust  octopus  by  which  it  can,  at  an  opportime  moment, 
destroy  the  weak  industries  named,  or  bring  them  into  perfect  accord  with  the 
trust;  or,  perhaps,  they  are  allowed  to  live  for  the  influence  they  have  in  sustain- 
ing this  very  tariff.  One  thing  seems  to  me  sure,  this  immense  revenue  to  the 
rich  by  oppression  of  the  poor  can  not  continue  in  this  country.  The  man  is  more 
than  the  product;  the  people  more  than  the  trusts.  The  enormous  aggregations 
of  capital  and  the  unequal  division  of  wealth  are  the  menace  to  our  inistitutions 
to-day.  Besides,  it  seems  to  me  suicidal.  These  taxes  and  exorbitant  prices  may 
enrich  the  few,  but  they  are  taking  bread  from  the  laborer  and  clothing  from  his 
family  by  curtailing  his  power  to  buy,  and  tliereby  the  mills  are  rendered  idle  and 
the  product  unaold.  The  farmer  is  the  loser.  As  I  have  before  said,  a  prosperous, 
intelligent,  and  contented  people  are  the  wealth  of  a  country  and  the  home  market 
of  its  products.  We  farmers  realize  this  when  we  take  a  load  of  truck  to  a  manu- 
facturing village.  The  intelligent  laborer,  standing  for  his  right,  is  the  safest 
trust  in  this  country  to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  to  suggest  of  controlling  the  trusts?— A.  No;  not  at  all. 
Only  with  a  great  many  of  these  combinations  I  should  throw  open  as  far  as  may 
be  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  reach  others  by  taxation  and  severe  laws  against 
combinations  endeavoring  to  control  trade. 

Q.  Would  not  that  destroy  domestic  competition  with  them? — A.  I  think  not. 
The  trusts  have  destroyed  th3t  already. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  small  concerns  that  need  the  protection  rather  thcin  the  large? — 
A.  There  are  very  few  small  concerns  in  such  an  industry  as  the  oil  industry  for 
instance.  The  combination  has  killed  them  out.  The  book  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth gives  the  method  and  the  results. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a  very  large  oil  company  in  the  country  with 
miUioiis  of  capital  involved  which  competes  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — 
A.  It  is  trying  to  do  so,  but  it  will  eventually  be  dissolved,  or  else  it  will  work 
into  perfect  harmony  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  the  so-called  competing 
sugar  refining  companies  are  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  rule  with  our  industries  that  when  one  becomes  very  profitable 
capital  rushes  in  and  competes  with  it?— A.  Yes;  if  it  sees  safety  and  profit  in  the 
contest  rather  than  in  consolidation  or  combination. 

<^.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  protective  policy  is  maintained  capital  will  still 
be  induced  to  compete  with  any  concern  which  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
others?— A.  The  results  of  the  sugar  contest  between  the  American  Sugar  Com- 
pany and  the  Spreckels  interests,  and  the  coffee  war  between  Havemeyer  and  the 
Arbuckles  are  not  encouraging  symptoms  in  regard  to  such  matters,  and  the  fate 
of  the  smaller  producers  in  their  contest  with  tne  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  set 
forth  in  Wealth  Against  Commonwealth,  are  not  likely  to  encourage  small  capital 
in  entering  on  contests  with  large  combinations.  In  the  battle  of  the  giants  the 
people  have  gained  nothing.  In  the  case  of  the  telephone  it  so  happens  that  I  was 
in  the  legislature  at  the  time  the  first  charter  was  given  out.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  was  therefore  somewhat  familiar  with  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it.  Some  20  years  later  I  went  to  the  telephone  ofiBce  to  inquire  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  its  continuing  to  be  a  profitable  investment — ^not  that  I  had  a  dollar  in 
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it,  but  for  another  iJarty.  They  informed  me  that  they  were  covering  the  gronnd 
BO  i)erfectly  or  were  endeavoring  to  do  so  that  there  shonld  be  no  opportnnity  for 
another  company  or  another  corporation,  thereby  holding  their  gri]p  upon  tiie  sit- 
uation,  which  waa  wise  in  them.  It  was  good  business  policy,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  after  the  Government  had  protected  them,  given  them  all  the  benefit 
which  accrued  to  them  from  the  patents,  that  it  should  not  continue  to  protect 
the  monopoly  so  that  it  should  receive  more  than  a  fair  profit.  The  rest  should 
be  the  people's. 

Q.  How  does  the  Government  protect  the  monopoly?— A.  By  the  charter  grant-ed 
by  the  State,  under  which  the  stock  to  the  amount  of  about  $50  millions  is  exempted 
from  taxation,  while  the  company  protects  its  monopoly  by  covering  the  ground 
so  that  nobody  else  can  get  a  foothold. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  competing  companies?— A.  It  is  very  hard  work 
for  them  to  get  a  foothold. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  ^ound  is  so  well  covered  now  that  competing  com- 
panies can  not  offer  sufficient  inducements  so  that  cities  will  allow  their  streets  to 
be  taken  up  with  a  double  line  of  appliances. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  competing  comx>any  has  been  laying  wires  in  Boston 
within  the  last  year? — A.  Yes;  they  attempted  to  get  the  same  right  in  Worces- 
ter, but  I  think  the  conditions  were  so  hard  that  they  had  to  give  it  up.  I  did 
not  wish  to  speak  upon  this  matter,  because  it  is  outside  of  my  line,  but  I  think 
it  the  duty  or  the  State  or  nation  to  cease  to  protect  any  corporations  which  are 
receiving  an  undue  proportion  of  the  profit  of  that  protection  and  are  not  sharing 
it  with  the  people. 

Q.  There  are  people  who  claim  that  when  an  industry  is  able  to  export  part  of 
its  product  it  ceases  to  need  protection  and  that  the  tariff  is  inoperative.  If  that 
is  so,  would  the  repeal  of  tne  tariff  do  any  harm  to  that  corporation? — ^A.  My 
impression  is  that  in  certain  lines  there  are  industries  that  are  exporting  their 
products  and  selling  them  at  a  less  price  than  at  home.  In  such  cases  the  tariff 
should  be  taken  off,  and  if  exemption  from  taxation  has  been  obtained  it  should 
be  revoked. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  that  is  the  practice  of  all  exx>orting  countries,  irre- 
spective of  their  tariff  conditions?— A.  Perhaps  so,  but  does  that  make  it  right,  or 
politic  even? 

Q.  When  remedies  are  recommended  we  wish  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
remedies  or  not?— A.  I  believe  that  is  for  you  to  judge. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  information  on  that  point,  as  to  the  practical  working  of  it, 
we  would  like  to  receive  it. — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  reach  them  by  taxa- 
tion. These  corporations  that  will  bring  a  return  of  12,  20,  and  40  per  cent  ought 
to  be  taxed  '*  according  to  ability.*'  That  is  our  good  phrase  in  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  let  their  returns  be  open  and  known  to  the  GK}v- 
emment  that  protects  them  and  gives  them  their  opportunity. 

Q.  Would  you  reach  them  by  local  taxation  under  State  laws  or  by  Federal 
taxation  under  the  internal-revenue  system? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would 
reach  them.  That  is  for  the  lawm^ers  to  decide.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
Massachusetts  shall  reach  them. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  within  constitutional  limits  * 
you  would  do  it  by  State  or  by  national  laws? — A.  Yes;  and  if  you  break  over 
and  throw  aside  the  Constitution  for  any  purpose,  it  should  be  for  this  rather 
than  for  any  other.  There  is  no  greater  crime  m  Massachusetts  than  the  double 
taxation  of  the  poor  and  the  exemption  of  the  rich — ^indirect  taxes  levied  by  tariff 
duties  and  trust  monox>olies  and  mrect  taxes  caused  by  the  exemption  of  15  mil- 
lions of  wealth  in  this  State.  No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  than  those  used 
in  the  declaration  of  ex-President  Harrison  in  his  address  on  **  The  obligations  of 
wealth,'*  when  he  said:  "  Equality  is  the  golden  thread  that  runs  through  all  the 
fabric  of  our  civil  institutions.  We  must  inaugurate  and  at  once  a  system  that 
will  equalize  tax  burdens.  Mr.  Lincoln's  startling  declaration  that  this  country 
could  not  continue  to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free  may  be  paraphrased  to-day 
by  saying  that  this  country  can  not  continue  to  exist  half  taxed  and  half  free. 
It  we  admit  the  <Usgraceful  conclusion  that  the  state  of  public  and  private  morals 
is  such  in  our  country  that  the  wealthy  may  not  be  brought  under  the  law  and 
compelled  to  yield  it  reverence  and  obedience,  have  we  not  confessed  the  failure 
of  republican  institutions?" 

President  McKinley  has  said:  •  *  Equality  in  taxation  should  be  had.  Real  estate 
and  other  tangible  property  now  pay  the  large  share  of  the  taxes,  while  other 
varieties  of  property,  which  are  not  tangible,  either  wholly  escape  or  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share.  One  class  of  proi)ei'ty  should  not  be  exempt  at  the  expense 
of  another." 
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8.  Is  there  any  sheep  hnsbandry  in  Massachusetts?— A.  Very  little  at  present. 
.  Why  are  there  not  more  sheep  in  the  western  part  of  the  State? — A.  There 
are  more  there  than  elsewhere,  ana  I  hope  that  sheep  raising  is  coming  back  to 
Massachusetts.  We,  as  a  board,  are  doing  what  we  may  now  to  encourage  the 
return  of  the  sheep  to  the  State,  but  the  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  one. 
In  my  boyhood  days  sheep  were  on  every  farm  and  were  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  the  farmer's  outfit. 

Q.  Is  the  absence  of  an  effective  dog  law  in  the  State  a  reason  for  the  farmers  . 
not  going  into  sheep  husbandry  more? — A.  It  is,  very  largely.  I  do  not  know  if 
we  had  tne  sheep  we  used  to  have  but  that  the  dofis  might  get  used  to  them  and 
not  worry  and  destroy  them,  but  at  luresent  there  is  no  effectual  barrier  against 
dc^s  by  our  laws.  Going  into  sheep  husbandry  includes  wire  fencing  and  the 
necessary  protection  from  dogs  by  careful  work  and  constant  watchfulness. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  time  farmers  appear  before  the  general  court  and 
ask  for  an  effective  do^  law  it  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  owners  of  dogs  in  cities 
and  towns? — A.  Certainly  it  is.  Some  of  tne  hardest  fought  hearings  that  we 
have  and  the  most  largely  attended  and  most  violent,  if  I  mav  use  that  expres- 
sion, are  when  the  farmers  appear  there  and  ask  that  their  sheep  shall  be  pro- 
tected. Any  slight  suggestion  that  we  make  with  reference  to  the  owner  having 
the  dog  on  his  own  premises  or  caring  for  him  personally,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
tramp  do^s,  is  badly  received.  The  dog  in  Massachusetts  is  supreme.  Even  the 
society  with  the  lon^  name  never  considers  the  sheep  as  against  the  dog. 

Q.  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  sheep  could  be  adequately  protected  from  dogs  in 
Massachusetts  the  industry  would  grow  here  and  be  a  source  of  revenue  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  farmers? — A.  I  think  it  would.  It  would 
be  a  great  help  if  we  could  have  the  sheep  industry.  But  I  have  been  in  the  coun- 
trj  towns  ana  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  injury  to  flocks  of  sheep  from  dogs  to 
advocate  sheep  husbandry  very  strongly  under  present  conditions.  The  State 
protects  the  farmer  to  a  certain  extent  oy  paying  mm  for  a  sheep  that  is  destroyed; 
but  that  is  no  protection,  because  when  one  sheep  is  destroyed  the  whole  flock  is 
demoralized,  and  the  owner  never  knows  the  amount  of  damage  to  the  flock 
within  perhaps  a  year  after.  The  after  effect  of  fright  upon  sheep  is  something 
wonderful.  1  went  to  one  farmer's  house  where  his  sheep  had  been  mutilated  by 
dogs  and  I  saw  them  in  different  conditions.  It  was  enough  to  make  anyone 
sick.  Sheep  were  trailing  their  entrails  upon  the  ground  and  still  alive  when  I 
Kot  there.  They  were  otherwise  mutilated  as  dogs  do  mutilate  sheep.  I  x>aid  the 
farmer,  or  asked  that  he  be  paid  liberally,  and  the  award  went  to  the  county  com- 
missioners and  was  paid.  Six  months  later  he  asked  me  if  I  would  come  to  his 
place.  I  went  over  there  and  saw  his  flock  of  sheep,  and  he  had  not  been  half 
remunerated  for  the  loss.  The  number  of  sheep  that  had  produced  no  young  and 
the  quality  of  the  young  showed  the  after  effect  of  the  fnght  on  the  flock.  One 
X>ecuJiar  instance  was  a  lamb  that  had  very  nearly  the  apx)earance  and  the  bark 
of  a  dog,  caused  by  the  shock  of  that  ^i^ut.  And  there  was  no  remedy  what- 
ever; the  farmer  had  to  suffer  the  loss.  There  are  no  sheep  upon  that  farm  now. 
They  continued  the  business  years  after,  but  the  dogs  so  frequently  worried  them 
that  he  let  it  pass  and  gave  up  the  husbandry. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  tobacco  industry  in  Massachusetts?— A.  Yes;  in  the 
Connecticut  YaUey  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Housatonic  Yalley. 

Q.  Is  it  in  a  thriving  condition  at  the  present  time?— A.  It  has  been  for  the  last 
8  years. 

Q.  Was  it  depressed  from  1894  to  1897?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  years 
of  thic  depression,  but  it  was  very  much  depressed,  so  that  there  was  no  sale  for 
it,  and  the  farmers  were  in  bad  lines  because  of  having  their  croi>s  on  hand  and 
the  cost  of  production,  which  was  great. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  depression? — A.  No  sales,  because  of  fear  of  tariff 
changes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  cause  of  the  present  prosperity? — A.  In  both  cases 
it  was  the  favorable  season  and  remunerative  price,  of  course;  but  you  mean  the 
ulterior  or  previous  cause. 

Q.  I  mean  the  cause  that  affected  the  price. — A.  I  can  not  go  into  that.  It  was 
not  the  actual  tariff,  as  the  changes  have  been  slight  under  the  McKinley,  Wilson, 
and  Dingley  tariff  acts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  intimated  your  opinion  as  being  in  favor  of  action 
by  the  nation  to  reach  these  monopolies.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  removal  of 
the  tariff?- A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  the  tariff  was  for  the  advantage  of 
infant  industries.  That  was  the  original  iaea,  and  it  is  the  right  idea,  it  seems  to 
me.  And  when  the  infant  industry  becomes  a  ^ant  monopoly,  holding  the  whole 
nation  in  its  grasp,  it  is  time  that  it  should  receive  no  help  in  so  holding  it,  at  any 
rate.    The  people  should  be  protected,  not  the  industry. 
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all  in  all,  to-day  under  present  conditions  it  is  a  serious  question  with  me  wbetlier 
there  must  not  be  a  change.  The  farmers  have  been,  and  are  now  generally  far 
the  protective  tariff  for  tne  benefit  of  the  people,  but  not  to  build  up  tmsts  and 
comoinations  of  capital  that  are  unjust  and  oppressive,  whether  it  oe  to  lower 
the  price  ,of  the  raw  material  or  increase  the  price  of  the  fiinshed  product  bv  abso- 
lute control.  You  understand,  I  do  not  oppose  the  protective  tariff  for  the  ben^t 
of  the  people  only  when  such  effect  is  nullified  oy  the  power  of  combination. 
How  this  is  to  be  remedied  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  most  be 
remedied,  for  this  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  government  of  the  xieople,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 

Q.  Is  not  the  indirect  effect  very  important  to  the  farmer? — A.  Certainly;  the 
farmers  are  generally  for  the  protective  tariff  to  encourage  industries,  bat  not  to 
build  up  giant  monopolies  that  are  oppressive. 

Q.  That  is  as  far  as  you  go,  but  would  you  be  able  to  draw  the  line  or  stop  at 
that  point? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pure-food  law  in  Massachusetts? —A.  Yes;  we  have  pure-food 
laws  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  State  board  of  health  with  money  to  enforce  the  laws. 
We  have  a  dairy  bureau  and  an  oleomargarine  law  to  punish  fraud  in  food  prod- 
ucts which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  highest  courts,  and  is  being  largely  copied  in 
other  States. 

Q.  Your  laws  are  satisfactory,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  I  think  so,  and  are 
working  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  additional  legislation  upon  either  oleomar- 
garine or  pure  food? — A.  We  have  done  what  we  could  to  encourage  the  Grout 
Dill  in  the  Congp-ess  of  the  United  States,  feeliuK  that  oleomargarine  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country  that  should  be  abated,  and  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  oleo  should  take  some  other  color  at  any  rate  by  which  to  distinguish 
this  product  so  that  it  might  be  sold  upon  its  own  merits,  simply  acting  against 
it  as  a  fraud. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  as  to  Federal  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  pure  food?— A.  I  can  not  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  important? — A.  I  do.  We  have,  as  I  say,  urged  the  G-rout 
bill,  which  is  now  before  tne  Senate. 

Q.  I  have  in  my  mind  something  after  the  Brosius  bill.  The  pure-food  biU  and 
the  oleomargarine  bill  are  different. — A.  The  Brosius  bill  we  are  in  favor  of. 

Q.  Would  you  lodge  the  execution  of  the  law  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington?— A.  Anywhere  that  it  would  be  most  effective. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  whether  your  laws  to  prevent  the  f^pread  of  infec- 
tious diseases  among  animals  and  plants  are  sufficient?— -A.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  their  amendment? — A.  The  board  of 
agriculture  had  thrown  upon  it  a  few  years  ago  the  work  of  suppressing  the  gipsy 
moth,  which  is  a  pest  which  was  brought  here  from  a  foreign  countrjr  by  a  pro- 
fessor in  Medford,  producing  a  caterpillar  which  eats  every  green  thing,  multi- 
plying in  large  numbers.  When  it  became  thoroughly  unbearable  there  they 
came  to  the  le^slature  of  Massachusetts,  and  later  a  commission  was  appointed. 
That  commission  not  working  satisfactorily,  it  was  thrown  upon  the  Doard  of 
agriculture,  and  the  board  haa  the  care  of  it  and  sx>ent  a  million  dollars  towards 
its  extermination.  Last  year  the  legislature  seemed  to  have  gotten  tired  of  the 
work,  and  no  appropriation  was  made.  I  presume  none  will  be  this  year,  and  the 
moths  will  therefore  be  allowed  to  spread.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  that  covers 
our  country  it  will  be  the  greatest  pest  ever  introduced  or  brought  here.  I  do 
not  see  any  stopping  of  its  ravages  unless  we  find  some  aid  from  nature  or  from 
parasites.  Our  climate  seems  to  agree  with  it.  It  does  more  damage  by  far  than 
in  its  old  haunts  in  the  Old  World. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  your  effort  successful? — A.  It  was  such  that  there  was 
an  investigating  committee  last  winter  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and  the 
investigating  committee  at  the  close  of  the  investigation  said  that  tiiere  was  not 
now  a  single  large  colony  extant.  We  felt  we  had  it  under  control  and  that  in  a 
few  years  more  we  would  have  entirely  wii>ed  it  out  of  the  State  and  thus  out  of 
the  country. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  any  effort  to  have  the  Federal  Government  take  up  the  sub- 
ject?—A.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  by  Congressman  Thayer,  and  there  was 
a  committee  appointed  who  appeared  before  the  G^eneral  Government  at  Wash- 
ington 4  years  ago,  I  think;  and  now  that  Massachusetts  has  given  up  the  work 
it  must  be  national,  of  course,  in  order  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Can  you  recommend  some  legislation  along  that  line  by  the  Federal  Gk)vem- 
ment,  not  only  to  include  the  gipsy  moth,  but  also  other  insects?— A.  The  gipsy 
moth  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  insect,  and  also  an  insect  which  can,  if  attacJDed 
at  once,  be  exterminated.    The  female  moth  never  flies.    It  never  moves  tea  trom 
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the  place  where  it  emerges.  It  remains  right  there,  or  near  there,  lays  600  eggs 
apon  an  average,  and  then  droi>8  to  the  gronnd  dead.  It  therefore  does  not  spread 
rapidly,  but  only  as  the  caterpillars  crawl,  seeking  food.  We  have  the  brown- 
tau  moth  here,  and  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage,  but  in  that  case  the  female 
flies  over  the  country  and  we  can  not  control  it.  The  expenditure  of  money  would 
simply  lessen  its  ravages,  but  it  can  not  be  exterminated.  The  gipsy  moth  can 
be  exterminated  now  before  it  has  made  greater  headway.  Therefore  it  is  pecu- 
liarly a  matter  that  the  National  or  the  State  government  should  take  hold  of. 
The  State  government  has  done  so,  and  the  National  Government  ought  to  take 
hold,  and  tne  work  ought  to  be  continued.  But  I  have  no  hope  now  that  it  will 
do  so  until  after  the  moth  has  spread  or  been  carried  so  broadly  over  Essex  and 
Middlesex  counties  that  it  can  not  be  exterminated.  But  it  must  be  suppressed, 
and  the  State  will,  I  believe,  spend  four  times  more  money  in  the  next  15  years 
in  suppression  than  it  would  have  cost  to  accomplish  extermination,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  15  years  the  cost  to  individuals,  the  State,  and  the  nation  will  have  onlv 
begun.  Yet  the  leaders  in  State  legislation  believed  it  a  fad  and  a  scare,  though 
every  reputable  entomologist  in  the  nation,  including  Professor  Howard,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  urged  forward  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  much  has  the  State  expended?    Do  you  recall? — 
A.  $1,100,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  brown-tail  moth  is  also  a  recent  importation,  is  it 
not?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  How  large  an  area  is  infested  by  that  moth  now? — ^A.  To  speak  generally, 
quite  considerable  of  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  And  that  has  occurred  within  what  time? — A.  Largely  within  6  years. 
There  is  a  very  strong  effort  being  made  now  by  Cambridge  and  the  cities  and 
towns  around  here  to  get  rid  of  that  for  the  coming  year  by  destroying  the  nests. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  got  beyond  control  now?~A.  I  think  it  has  got 
beyond  extermination*  It  began  in  a  very  small  territory.  Then  was  the  prox>er 
time  for  extermination;  but  tne  next  year  the  circle  was  much  larger.  In  spite 
of  anything  that  the  board  could  do  we  found  it  constantly  spreading,  and  with 
the  female  flying  as  far  as  it  could,  its  extermination  soon  became  impossible. 
The  nest  is  easily  seen  and  can  be  destroyed  in  the  early  spring;  after  that  spray- 
ing is  all  that  can  be  done,  and  that  is  hardly  effective.  But  the  ginsy  moth 
should  be  exterminated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  countrv.  It  has  been  the 
fear,  I  think,  with  the  National  Government  that  if  it  took  hold  to  exterminate 
one  insect  pest  there  are  so  many  of  them  which  it  would  be  called  ujwn  to  exter- 
minate or  suppress  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  and  therefore  they  were  afraid 
to  take  hold  of  the  one  which  was  a  necessity,  for  fear  it  would  lead  to  other 
expenditures  which  would  not  be  wise  because  they  could  not  be  controlled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  has  been  no  other  insect  found  that  would  prey 
upon  and  destroy  the  gipsy  moth  as  yet? — ^A.  Not  yet;  there  are  many  birds  and 
there  are  some  insects  that  do  prey  upon  the  gypsy  moth,  but  not  to  any  extent. 
We  have  tried  to  discover  insect  parasites,  but  have  found  none  which  did  any 
appreciable  amount  of  good.  I  understand  Secretary  Wilson  has  imported  from 
ifurope  two  insects  or  parasites,  and  the  result  of  bringing  them  may  be  like  that 
of  the  scientist  over  in  Medford.  He  brought  the  gypsy  moth  here  to  improve  on 
the  silkworm,  if  possible.  Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  told  him  the  danger  and 
Mr.  Trouvelot  attempted  to  destroy  them,  realizing  the  danger;  but  unfortunately 
some  had  escaped  him,  and  a  few  years  later  the  people  of  Medford  were  at  the 
Btatehouse  sajnng  that  theirhouses  and  walks  were  covered  vnth  caterpillars  and 
life  was  unbearable  because  of  them.  It  was  an  accident  for  which  they  are  very 
sorry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.^  Did  not  the  fight  of  the  State  against  the  gyx>sy  moth 
succeed  in  circumscribing  it  about  75  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  more  than  that.  As  I 
said,  the  investigating  committee  were  obliged  to  say  in  their  report  that  there 
was  not  a  single  large  colony  extant  to-day.  We  had  so  nearly  exterminated  the 
moth  and  had  it  so  well  under  control  that  watching  and  care  for  a  few  years 
longer  was  aU  that  was  necessary,  and  we  were  looking  forward  to  its  entire  erad- 
ication with  perfect  certainty. 

Q.  Is  any  bill  pending  in  the  present  general  court  for  a  new  appropriation  to 
continue  the  work? — A.  I  think  not.  The  report  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
^pon  the  matter  is  before  the  general  court,  and  I  think  that  one  senator  has  a 
hill  before  the  general  court  with  reference  to  doing  away  with  the  law  which 
places  the  pest  under  care  of  the  board  of  agriculture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  your  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among 
domestic  animals  sufiBcient? — A.  It  is  certainly  holding  disease  in  check.  We 
have  our  cattle  commission,  and  the  appropriation  under  its  control  is  holding 
^iitagious  diseases  in  check  and  preventing  their  influx  into  Massachusetts. 
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The  natural  increase  of  disease  I  do  not  think  is  fully  covered  by  the  law,  for  the 
appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis. 

Q.  who  executes  that  law? — A.  The  cattle  commission,  a  commission  of  3 
members. 

Q.  Is  it  authorized  to  destroy  infected  herds? — A.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  author- 
ized to  destroy  certain  infected  cattle  in  a  herd,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent  that 
it  used  to  in  cleaning  out  disease. 

Q.  Any  compensation  provided  for? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  slight  compensation. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  any  Federal  legislation  on  the  line  of  niore  careful 

I>rotection  against  disease  in  domestic  animals? — ^A.  I  would  recommend  any 
egislation  by  which,  so  far  as  may  be,  disease  can  be  kept  out  of  the  countrr. 
Forty  years  ago»  perhaps,  when  pleun>pncnmonia  was  brought  here  by  cattle 
from  £furope,  the  board  took  right  hold  of  it.  The  legislature  saw  the  necessity, 
appropriated  money,  and  killed  every  animal  infected  or  exiK)sed,  and  we  stamped 
it  out  at  once.  It  never  spread  beyond  our  borders,  but  was  entirely  stamped  oat 
in  2  years.  It  was  verv  effective  work  and  was  done  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, largely  through  the  x>ersi8tence  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  I  think 
every  effort  should  be  made  that  no  such  disease  should  be  brought  into  the  State. 
This  was  stamped  out  because  it  was  taken  at  the  very  be^nning. 

9.  Would  a  stringent  law  well  executed  to  prevent  disease  among  domestic 
animals  have  any  effect  upon  the  price  of  meat  products  in  Europe  or  abroad?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  effect  the  price,  but  you  know  there  has  been 
danger  that  some  of  the  markets  of  Europe  would  be  closed  to  us  because  of  the 
fear  of  diseased  meat.    I  think  that  is  unquestionably  so. 

Q.  That  complaint  could  only  be  lodged  with  the  Federal  Gtovemment,  I  sup- 
I>ose? — A.  With  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  present  law  is  defective  in  any  way  in  that 
reepect?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  our  meat  products  have  a  better  standing  in 
Europe  now  than  they  had  a  few  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  there  has  been  that  gain. 

Q.  Do  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  favor  free  rural  mail  delivery? — A.  They 
do,  generally. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  that  they  think  would  be  afforded  them 
by  that?— A.  In  my  own  town,  Sutton,  I  live  within  a  short  distance  of  the  post- 
office.  1  can  see  a  great  advantage  pecuniarily  in  the  free  delivery  of  the  mail  at 
my  own  door.  It  is  a  pecuniary  advantage;  it  is  the  bringing  of  country  life  into 
communication  quicker,  easier,  and  more  directly  with  the  outside  world.  It 
leaves  more  contentment  on  the  farm  and  it  is  better.  I  said  in  my  x>aper  before 
the  Farmers'  Congress  on  this  question:  '*  It  seems  strange  that  free  mail  delivery 
in  rural  communities  is  so  long  delayed.  Not  an  Italian  in  the  city  but  is  served 
by  the  Government  at  least  three  times  each  day,  while  the  native  citizens  in  oar 
country  town,  who  helps  to  pay  for  this  service,  must  at  his  personal  cost  and 
inconvenience  get  his  mail  as  best  he  can.  While  in  the  business  portion  of  this 
city  there  are  9  mail  deliveries  daily,  the  business  man  in  the  country  town  receives 
not  even  one.  Were  our  Government  so  poor  as  to  reouire  this  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  rural  citizen  we  would  not  ask  her  aid.  The  city  is  to-day  abnost 
burdened  by  excess  of  service  while  the  town  is  neglected.  As  the  electric  cars 
are  speeding  their  way  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  New  England, 
why  should  they  not  be  utilized  for  caiTying  the  daily  mails  to  the  country  home? 
Free  mail  delivery  is  the  imperative  demand  of  the  times.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  constantly  broaden  this  service,  from  town  to  town,  from  village 
to  village,  from  farm  to  farm,  till  this  public  economy  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land." 

Q.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  postal 
savings  banks?— A.  I  thmk  there  is. 

Q.  What  advantage  does  the  farmer  expect  to  ^ain  by  the  postal  savings  bank 
system? — A.  I  think  thev  are  not  so  interested  in  those  banks  as  formerly.  There 
is  a  slight  interest,  but  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  any  demand  in  reference  to 
it.    Our  banking  facilities  in  every  line  are  almost  perfection  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to  make?-- 
A.  Only  one  favor  I  ask.  Will  you  quote  "  the  brighter  outlook"  with  which  I 
closed  the  address  to  which  we  nave  referred:  '*  To-day  the  agriculture  of  New 
England  is  improving.  Of  Massachusetts  I  know  what  I  affirm.  In  my  present 
position  I  have  seen  new  light.  Wealth  sees  the  coming  change  and  invests  for 
future  profit.  The  farmer  is  not  discouraged  or  downhearted  to-day,  but  looks 
forward  to  the  coming  prosperity,  and  goes  foiih  to  meet  it.  He  believes  the 
undue  burdens  now  resting  on  his  labor  are  to  be  removed,  and  as  never  before 
he  realizes  his  strength.  The  farmer  is  getting  to  believe  in  himself  and  to  have 
greater  faith  in  his  brother.    He  realizes  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  its  imx)ortance 
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to  the  State,  its  right  to  favor.  He  sees  that  through  coox>eration  and  nnited 
effort  mnch  can  be  accomplished  to  improve  his  condition  and  advance  his  position. 

*<  Ck>nipetition  with  the  West  in  the  great  grain  staples  for  a  while  led  to  loss 
and  hardship,  even  as  the  West  has  since  suffered  by  the  competition  of  Russia 
and  India;  out  to-day  New  England  has  found  other  channels  of  industrv  more 
profitable  and  better  adapted  to  her  soil,  her  markets,  and  her  people.  We  see 
the  fruits  of  sununer  grown  in  January  in  our  own  greenhouses,  more  profitably 
than  in  their  proper  season.  We  see  our  own  dependent  poptdation  supplied  with 
every  luxury  oy  New  England  enterprise  on  New  England  soil.  We  see  the  farmer 
taking  his  old  stand  as  a  leader  in  aU  good  enterprises.  We  see  his  sons,  educated 
and  strong,  taking  their  rightful  place  and  exerting  their  old-time  influence,  the 
strength  of  the  hills,  the  backbone  of  the  cities.  We  see  the  electric  car  speeding 
its  way  from  town  to  town  and  from  viUa^'to  village,  carrying  the  child  to  the 
larger  and  better  schools  and  giving^  free  mail  delivery  to  the  homes  of  the  country 
as  to  the  city.  We  see  equal  taxation  resting  '^  like  the  atmosphere  "  on  rich  and 
poor  alike — every  man  according  to  his  ability.  We  see  the  trusts  that  hold  the 
farmers  in  their  iron  grasp  destroyed  or  made  to  subserve  righteous  ends  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  We  see  the  bright  day  when  arbitration  shall  settle  the  differences 
of  nations,  as  law  now  settles  the  disputes  of  individuals,  and  war's  costly  tribute 
shall  cease.  We  see  the  home  in  which  all  the  comforts  are  found  and  all  graces 
abound,  its  approach  lines  of  beauty,  its  crown  and  blessing,  the  love  and  content- 
ment that  dwell  therein.  We  see  wealth  of  character  and  honesty  of  purpose  and 
life  honored  more  than  gold,  and  honest  industry  more  prized  than  the  indolence 
of  wealth.  Money  valued  for  t>e  good  it  can  do,  *  the  man  the  gold  for  a'  that.' 
We  see  all  this, not  a  mirage  or  a  far-distant  view,  but  growing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  never  hastening  so  rapidly  to  its  accomplishment  as  to-day. 

*'  Glance  back  20  years  and  note  the  wonderful  unfolding  of  electric  power,  and 
ima^^e,  if  you  can,  its  undiscovered  possibilities.  Bottle  the  air  we  breathe  into 
a  mighty  power,  chill  it  to  a  wonderful  agency,  and  realize  that  this  is  onl^  a 
single  vista  in  the  glorious  agencies  pressing  forward  for  the  benefit  and  blessmg 
of  man.  Let  us  go  forth  to  meet  the  future  with  a  firm  purpose  to  do  our  duty 
as  men,  a  strong  faith  in  the  fruition  it  is  to  bring  to  us,  and  a  happy  heart  and 
Gk)d*s  blessing  shall  go  with  us." 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  16, 1901, 

TESTIMONT  OF  HOK  0.  B.  STEVEVS, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Hon.  O. 
B.  Stevens,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

<J.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and 
your  official  position? — A.  O.  B.  Stevens,  Griffin,  Ga.;  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  State  of  Georeia. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  upon  the  general  subject  of 
agriculture  in  your  State,  and  will  be  ^lad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own 
way.— A.  I  have  made  a  memorandum  m  reply  to  all  the  questions  which  you 
propound  that  apply  to  our  State,  and  it  would  be  better  reading  matter,  in  my 
judgment,  just  to  let  me  reply  to  those  questions  without  reference  to  number, 
for  the  reason  that  one  of  tne  questions  would  likely  run  into  a  preceding  one. 
I  did  not  make  these  answers  as  full  as  I  wanted  to  make  them,  but  simply  about 
what  I  wanted  to  say  so  as  to  fill  in  as  we  go  along.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  questions  that  I  have  simply  answered  in  a  very  rough  way  that  I  would 
hke  to  add  something  to. 

(Reading.) 

*'  First  question.  The  progress  of  Georgia  on  all  lines  of  industry  has  been  very 
marked  during  the  last  decade,  and  especially  gratifying  is  the  advancement  of 
the  State  in  the  2  years  just  passed.  This  is  particularly  true  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions. Within  the  last  50  years  the  increase  of  the  total  population  of  Georgia 
has  been  144^  per  cent.  Considering  the  increase  in  population  of  the  5  largest 
cities— Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon,  and  Columbus— the  increase  of  the 
urban  population  is  427  per  cent.  This  percentage  would  be  considerably 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  population  of  1  city,  Athens,  having  10,0(K' 
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inhabitants;  1,  Brunswick,  havinK  9,000,  and  11  with  more  than  4,000  and  leas 
than  9,000  inhabitants  each,  of  which  there  is  no  accurate  record  available  for 
1850." 

Therefore  we  can  not  compare  with  that  year.  But  while  we  have  no  record, 
still  these  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up  since  and  have  a  very  laree  populatioiL 
So  if  you  add  these  11  other  towns  the  increase  in  the  urban  population  will  be 
very  much  larger  than  I  have  given  it. 

(Reading:) 

**Thi8  shows  a  considerably  higher  increase  of  the  urban  than  of  the  rural 
population  of  (Georgia  during  the  past  50  years,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an 
evidence  of  a  ^p*atiiying  growth  in  the  diversity  of  industrial  pursuits,  which 
argues  greatly  increased  prosper! tv. 

'*  Second  and  third  questions.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  attractive  homeb 
among  our  agricultural  population  now  than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history. 
Almost  every  kind  of  improved  machinery  has  been  introduced,  and  within  the 
last  2  years  especially  the  increase  in  their  use  has  been  i)articularly  marked. 
Of  course  the  management  of  this  improved  machinery  requires  a  more  iBtelli- 
gent  class  of  laborers  than  formerlv.  With  the  introduction  of  mowers,  reapers, 
shredders,  the  best  plows,  and  all  the  other  modem  agricultural  implements,  the 
improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation  has  been  as  great  as  in  other  sections  of 
the  Union. 

**  During  the  busy  season  the  farmers  often  find  trouble  to  secure  all  the  neces- 
sary labor.  They  then  send  into  the  cities  and  towns  and  hire  hands,  who  at  that 
time  find  that  they  can  make  more  working  on  the  farm  than  working  at  odd 
jobs  at  home. 

'*  Sixth  question.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  field  are  usually  from  sunup  to 
sundown,  with  2  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  dinner  and  rest." 

I  state  here  that  that  is  the  rule,  from  sunup  to  sundown,  because  the  ordinary 
laborer  understands  that.  You  gentlemen  will  readily  understand  that  they  do 
not  all  have  timepieces,  and  therefore  would  not  be  able  to  tell  when  12  o^clock 
came,  or  0  o'clock,  or  any  other  time,  but  they  all  understand  when  the  sun  rises 
and  when  it  sets,  and  those  are  the  hours  usually  fixed. 

(Reading:) 

''Seventh  Question.  Counting  all  the  days  lost  by  the  average  negro  farm 
laborer  for  taking  a  rest,  oi:  goinf^  on  excursions,  picnics,  etc. ,  the  average  number 
of  working  days  for  farm  hands  is  between  180  and  20O.  That  may  appear  a  littie 
surprising  to  you  gentlemen,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true. 

'*  Eighth  question.  There  is  a  tendency  among  agricultural  laborers  to  seek 
other  emplo3rment.  The  young  white  man  goes  to  the  city  to  see  the  world,  and 
ima^nes  that  he  can  there  make  a  larger  fortune  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  engag- 
ing in  the  work  of  tilling  his  paternal  acres. 

''Sometimes  the  young  ne^o  goes  to  town  induced  by  the  promise  of  a  little 
higher  daily  wages,  not  stopping  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  cash  does 
not  come  near  ms^ing  up  for  items  furnished  him  on  the  farm  free  of  cost, 
for  which  he  must  pay  out  his  cash  in  the  towns.  This  is  why  so  many  of  them 
become  loafers,  vagrante,  and  criminals.  The  remedy  is:  Better  churches  and 
better  schools,  more  attractive  homes  and  tenant  houses,  improved  roads,  and 
better  mail  facilities." 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  more  you  enlighten  these  people,  the  better  they  do  for 
themselves,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  enlightening  them  than  that  which  I 
have  suggested. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Claeke.)  One  of  our  witnesjes  suggested  that  if  they  could  be 
brougnt  together  in  little  villaajes  in  the  farming  neighborhoods,  farm  life  would 
be  much  more  attractive  to  tnem;  what  do  you  think  of  that? — A.  I  doubt  that 
very  materially.  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  that  could  be.  There  may  be  a 
different  state  of  facts  in  his  State  from  what  there  is  in  ours;  but  in  the  rurid 
districts  the  population  is  very  largely  negroes,  and  there  is  no  part  of  our  State, 
except  in  the  mountainous  country  where  we  have  ho  negroes  scarcely,  in  which 
there  is  not  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  a  sufficient  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  18  to  form  schools  and  churches.    That  fact  has  benefited  them  a 

great  deal.    I  doubt  whether  it  is  better. to  collect  them  altogether.    They  do  not 
o  so  well  in  our  State  where  there  are  so  many  of  them  together.    They  do  better 
where  they  are  separated. 
(Reading:) 

"Ninth  question.  The  best  method  of  pairing  wages  is  by  the  month.  Some 
very  successful  farmers  adopt  the  plan  of  paying  half  the  monthly  cash  wages  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  every  month,  putting  the  rest  aside  until  the  24th  day  of 
December." 
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That  is  to  say,  the  first  Saturday  in  every  month  the  farmer  x>ay8  his  hired  man 
one-half  of  his  monthly  wages,  and  the  other  half  is  usually  set  aside  to  be  paid 
him  on  the  24th  day  of  December.    That  is  usually  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Why  is  the  24th  of  December  chosen?— A.  That  is  the 
day  before  Christmas,  you  know,  and  we  usually  try  to  save  up  money  so  that 
they  can  have  something  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

(Reading:) 

Then  the  laborer,  much  to  his  delight,  finds  that  he  has  money  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  which  would  have  been  squandered  long  ago,  under  the  plan  of  pa^ng 
him  in  full  each  month.  A  few  larmers  pay  weekly,  others  monthly,  while  a 
majority  i)ay  a  portion  of  the  monthly  wag^  m  either  cash  or  trade  at  the  stores. 

"  Tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  questions.  To  every  faim  hand  is  furnished  a 
home,  a  garden,  fuel,  water,  and  ordinary  rations.  In  money  the  maximum  pay 
is  $15  a  month,  the  minimum  $5  a  month.  Some  skilled  laborers  understanding 
well  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  receive  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day. 

'*The  above  methods  of  x>ayment  are  the  prevailing  ones,  and  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

''Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1890  the  farms  in  Georgia  cultivated  by  the  owners 
were  about  46f  per  cent  of  the  whole;  those  rented  for  a  money  value,  17^  per 
cent,  and  those  rented  for  a  share  of  the  products,  36^  per  cent. 

•*  Thirteenth  and  fourt-eenth  Questions.  Where  the  tenant  system  prevails  the 
average  tenant  is  furnished  witn  a  home,  water,  fuel,  pasturage  for  his  stock,  a 
share  of  the  fruit  on  the  place,  a  garden,  an  outhouse  for  stock,  and  storage  for 
croiw.  The  sharing  of  the  crop  is  usually  on  this  plan:  One-fourth  of  the  cotton, 
ofne-third  of  the  com,  and  one-half  of  the  small  grain  goes  to  the  landlord;  the 
balance  to  the  tenant,  the  landlord  furnishing  the  land  and  seed  and  his  share  of 
the  fertilizers.    These  conditions  vary  with  individuals." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  is  his  share  of  the  fertilizers,  how  much?— A. 
Where  he  uses  it  on  cotton  he  pays  for  one-fourth  of  it,  and  where  he  uses  it  on 
com  he  i>ays  one-third.  He  pays  the  same  pro  rata  share  that  he  draws  for  the 
crop.  / 

Q.  His  share  is  then  proportioned  to  what  he  gets  for  the  crop?— A.  Yes;  and 
on  grain,  where  they  use  it,  they  usually  divide  the  grain  profits  equally— that  is, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc. — and  they  divide  the  expense  of  the  fertilizer. 

(Readinjg^:) 

**  We  thmk  the  tenant  system  as  a  whole  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  average 
production  per  acre  of  most  of  the  crops,  because  a  sn*eat  aeal  is  left  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  unintelligent  negro  farm  hand,  the  landlord  being  interested  to 
only  the  extent  of  his  rent.  Loans  or  advances  to  the  tenants  by  the  landlord 
are  general.  The  landlord  must  furnish  supplies  and  mules  with  which  to  make 
the  crop.  If  the  landlord  prefers  he  has  his  factor  or  merchant  to  furnish  these 
supplies  to  his  tenents  to  be  paid  for  when  the  crop  is  marketed,  the  merchants 
frequently  taki^  liens  on  the  crops  of  their  tenants  to  the  extent  of  their  advances. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  frequently  the  tenant  pays  a  large  and  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest  on  the  supplies  or  advances  which  he  receives  on  time." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  more  than  you  have  said 
about  this  crop  lien  matter  and  its  disastrous  operations  as  far  as  tenant  farm- 
ers are  concerned? — A.  That  system  has  always  been  the  rule  in  our  section.  It 
*is  not  only  the  rule  among  the  colored  tenants,  but  it  is  the  rule  with  the  whites. 

Q.  Is  that  system  on  the  increase  or  not? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

(J.  Is  public  opinion  against  it?  Is  not  there  a  general  feeling  in  Georgia  that 
it  is  not  entirely  fair?— A.  Yes;  the  public  opinion  is  against  renting  at  all.  We 
doubt  the  propriety  of  it  for  the  reason  that  the  crop  to  a  great  extent  and  the 
land  also  are  neglected.  You  rent  your  land  to  a  man  and  he  goes  in  to  get  what 
he  can  out  of  it  for  the  least  expense  possible  without  paying  any  attention  what- 
ever to  building  up  the  land  or  saving  it.  For  instance,  you  lay  out  your  farm 
nicely;  terrace  it  and  fertilize  it  up,  and  rotate  your  crops  and  improve  your  land. 
The  tenant  and  renter  has  no  interest  in  your  landed  estate  whatever.  He  there- 
fore goes  in  to  get  the  best  crops  he  possibly  can  out  of  the  land  with  the  least 
expense,  and  as  fast  as  the  land  gets  to  where  it  is  not  remunerative  to  him  he 
abandons  it  and  leaves  it  and  goes  to  some  other  man.  And  for  that  reason  we 
do  not  feel  like  the  tenant  system  is  what  we  desire;  it  is  not  the  best  for  our 
country. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  it  was  bad  economy  both  for  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  tenant? — A.  For  both;  yes. 

CJ.  Is  this  land  that  is  rented  in  this  way  owned  by  native  Georgians,  people 
that  live  near  by?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  they  sit  by  and  see  the  deterioration  of  this  land  under  this  cropping 
system  and  do  not  intervene  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  themselves? — A.  Well ,  yes. 
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Q.  Or  are  they  sharers  in  the  extra  profits  that  are  brought  into  them  otherwise 
in  the  stores? — ^A.  They  do  that,  of  coarse;  they  are  recouped  to  a  gre&t  extent  for 
their  losses  by  trading  and  trafficking  with  these  x^eople,  but  they  only  oontLnue  to 
do  that  when  they  can  do  no  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  an  answer  to  the  question  of  Major  Far- 
quhar  as  to  whether  the  land  owners  are  native  Georgians  or  men  from  outside? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  native  G^rgians.  There  is  no  land  that  is  owned  in  our 
country  that  is  under  cultivation,  except  by  people  who  live  there  and  own  the 
land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  a  man  in  continual  debt,  wearing  out  the  land 
there  for  10  or  15  years,  is  practically  in  slavery?— A.  Yes:  I  think  that  is  it. 

Q.  He  is  so  tied  up  tiiat  it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to  escape  it? — ^A.  Tee;  I 
think  BO. 

Q.  And  one  successive  debt  follows  another  there  like  an  endless  chain,  and 
there  is  no  hope  for  a  man?— A.  In  many  cases  that  is  true. 

Q.  It  would  take  probably  a  great  season  and  an  advance  in  crops  to  some 
abnormal  prices  probably  to  lift  him  out  of  that  debt,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Normally  he  could  not  get  out  of  debt? — A.  Normally  he  would  not  at  aU. 
A  great  many  of  the  tenants  go  on  these  lands  possibly  and  farm  them,  say,  for 
5  yeajre,  and  then  they  have  i>c>or  prices  and  poor  crops,  and  they  become  discour^ 
aged  and  throw  up  the  whole  thing  and  get  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  At  the  end  of  any  one  year  they  do  not  have  to  work  there 
the  next  year? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man  should  not  take  another  place  and  make  a 
new  start?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  indebtedness  any  design  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  the  renters 
holding  to  a  condition  of  poverty,  or  is  it  the  result  of  some  other  influence? — A^ 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  force  a  man  to  stay  on  the  farm.  They  usnally 
rent  these  lands  from  year  to  year.  The  lands  are  not  leased  for  continuous 
years,  but  usually  they  are  rented  from  year  to  year,  and  if  the  landlord  becomes 
dissatisfied  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  need  not  retain  the  tenant  longer  unless  he 
wants  to  keep  him.  If  the  ten^t  is  dissatisfied  for  any  cause,  he  has  a  'perfect 
right  to  go  whenever  he  wants  to.  The  landlord  has  no  lien  and  no  claim  upon 
the  property  of  the  tenant  whatever  except  for  rent  and  advances,  and  those  only 
apply  to  the  present  crop.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  I  rent  from  you  a  farm  and  1 
agree  to  give  you  so  much  money  for  it,  or  I  agree  to  give  you  so  much  cotton  for 
it.  We  will  say  I  rent  a  2-horse  farm  now  and  agree  to  give  you  1,500  pounds  of 
middling  cotton.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  not  supplies  enough  to  make  Idiat 
crop  witn.  I  go  to  you  and  you  advance  me  the  supplies  and  charge  them  to  me 
on  your  book  and  take  my  note  for  them.  Under  the  law  all  the  crop  made 
upon  that  farm  for  that  particular  year  is  liable  and  subject  to  that  debt  for  rent 
and  supplies  furnished  for  that  particular  year,  and  there  is  nothing  tha  tcan 
keep  you  from  collecting  that  debt  from  me,  provided  I  make  enough  to  nay  it, 
except  we  have  what  is  known  there  under  the  general  law  as  the  ''  pony  nome- 
steau,"  which  gives  to  every  man  at  the  head  of  a  family  his  household  goods 
and  his  horse  and  $300  worth  of  provisions  and  so  on.  That  is  exempt  by  law, 
but  the  balance  of  the  crop  would  be  subject  to  the  rent  and  the  supplies  fur- 
nished for  that  particular  year.  Suppose  now  that  I  wanted  to  leave  that  place 
this  year.  You  would  have  no  claim  whatever  on  me  to  hold  me  there,  nor  any 
claim  on  whatever  I  might  have.  You  could  go  and  sue  me  in  the  common 
court  and  get  a  judgment  and  follow  me  up  in  that  way  under  the  common  debt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  would  be  the  position  of  a  man,  however,  who 
haa  defaulted  on  one  farm?  What  would  be  his  probability  of  being  able  to  get 
another  farm  in  that  locality,  provided  he  did  not  liquidate  his  indebtedness  in 
the  first  instance?— A.  Oh,  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  first-class  tenant.  But 
there  is  always  plenty  of  room  there  for  everybody,  and  he  always  gets  a  place 
and  gets  along  in  some  way.    Some  people  always  take  him  up. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Is  there  ever  any  inducement  offered  to  a  tenant  to 
quit  and  go  to  another  place? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  in  Georgia 
yet  who  wanted  to  work  that  could  not  get  a  place. 

Q.  Then,  to  return  to  the  original  question,  what  is  the  cause  that  leads  to  ten- 
ants working  the  farm  for  one  year  and  coming  out  short  at  the  end  of  that  year? 
Is  it  because,  as  we  understand  it,  they  work  single  years  at  a  time  totally  inde- 
pendently of  each  other?— A.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  all  do  that;  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  force  them  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  deficiency.— A.  It  is 
a  hard  matter  to  tell  just  what  that  is.  Sometimes  you  have  a  tenant  on  a  place, 
and  ho  finds  he  can  do  a  little  better  somewhere  else,  and  he  moves  off  and  goes 
to  the  next  place.    Sometimes  the  landlord  finds  that  he  can  get  a  better  tenant 
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than  the  one  he  has.  He  lets  this  fellow  go  and  gets  the  other  fellow.  They  are 
oontinnally  moving  aronnd  from  place  to  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  not  there  first  the  fact  of  his  beiiu^  comi>elled  to  buy 
his  sapplies  at  an  enormons  profit  over  the  actnal  cost?— A.  Yes;  to  some  extent 
that  wonld  be  tme. 

Q.  And  if  the  owner  of  the  land  was  also  the  owner  of  the  store,  is  it  not  possi- 
ble for  the  owner  of  the  land  to  keep  him  in  debt  all  the  time  year  after  year? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  tl4pk  that  is  tme.    He  wonld  like  to  see  him  np  to  date. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  wonld  yon  say  is  abont  the  average  profit  or 
interest  that  is  made  on  that  class  of  crops  in  the  stores?— A.  The  percentM^e 
wonld  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  to  25  per  cent.  That  would  be 
the  actual  profit.  That  is  to  say,  you  furnish  a  man  with  com  that  costs  80  cents 
a  bushel  delivered  there  for  cash,  or  you  could  go  the  store  and  buy  for  80  cents 
for  cash;  you  would  charge  for  that  com,  to  be  paid  next  fall,  $1  a  bushel.    A 

'  ■  of  shoes  that  you  would  buy  for  $1  cash  would  be  charged  for  at  the  price  of 


Q.  Now,  would  you  say,  because  this  crop  lien  system  and  this  system  of  depend- 
ence is  maintained  and  kept  up,  that  it  is  a  better  paying  way  than  working  your 
own  farm? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  would  not  say  that. 

9-  Then  what  is  the  necessity  of  owners  of  land  there  driving  these  hard  bar- 
gains with  these  people?— A.  For  instance,  you  take  a  man  down  there  who  owns, 
we  will  say,  2,000  acres  of  land.  He  can  not  work  that  land  himself.  He  has  either 
got  to  cultivate  that  land  by  hiring  men  for  wases  and  pajring  so  much  per  mon^ 
or  one-half  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  one-hall  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  or 
he  has  to  rent  it  to  a  tenant  for  so  much  money  per  acre  or  so  much  cotton,  or  he 
has  to  share  it  out  and  crop  it  out  with  a  tenant  upon  the  plan  which  I  have  sug- 
gested here.  He  has  to  adopt  one  of  these  courses.  The  most  of  the  landowners 
down  there  live  on  the  farms  themselves  and  cultivate  what  they  can,  then  they 
turn  out  or  rent  out  the  balance  of  the  land  under  these  systems. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  it  paid  the  owner  of  the  land  better  to  have  this  tenant 
system  than  it  would  to  cultivate  the  land  himself?— A.  Oh,  no.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  landowner,  as  suggnssted  here,  to  cultivate  that  land  and  control  it  himself, 
much  better  for  him,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  tenant;  but  there  is  another 
trouble  on  that  line.  The  tenant  when  he  rents  the  land  is  his  own  manager, 
fie  controls  his  own  affairs;  he  goes  when  he  pleases  and  he  comes  when  he  pleases; 
he  is  under  the  control  of  nobody  at  all.  In  most  cases  they  prefer  to  do  that. 
Now,  when  he  comes  along  and  lures  out  for  so  much  per  month  standing  wages 
he  is  under  the  control  of  the  landlord;  that  is  to  say,  ne  is  expected  to  be  there 
at  sunup  Monday  morning  and  to  work  until  Friday  night.  Very  few  people 
there  work  on  Saturday.  Saturday  is  usually  a  honday  and  all  of  them  quit 
Saturday  at  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  say  that  the  tenant  farmer  does  not  work  just  as  hard  as  the 
hired  hand?— A.  Oh,  yes;  he  works  just  as  hard.  He  works  right  along  just  the 
same  as  the  laborer. 

Q.  And  he  is  his  own  overseer  as  well  as  his  own  workman?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  not  given  us  the  reason  yet  why  this  system  is  maintained 
and  keiyt  up— this  system  of  crop  sharing.  Is  it  because  of  the  x)overty  of  the  men 
who  own  tne  land?  Is  it  because  they  can  make  more  money  out  of  this  system? 
Is  it  because  the  laws  of  the  State  are  so  onerous  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  black 
man  to  right  himself  and  that  he  has  got  to  take  what  he  can  ^et?— A.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  want  to  speak  about.  It  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  me  to 
state  what  the  reasons  are.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  a  statement  of  the  facts. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  man  should  stay  there  and  rent  land  unless 
he  wants  to.  He  prefers  to  rent  it  for  the  reasons  I  have  eiven  you.  If  he 
becomes  his  own  manager,  he  is  under  the  control  of  nobodjr;  tnen  he  comes  and 
goes  when  he  gets  ready;  he  works  when  he  wants  to  and  quits  when  he  wants  to. 
Now,  the  landlord  does  not  rent  this  land  so  long  as  he  can  get  better  labor,  but 
It  is  impossible  to  ^et  just  the  kind  of  labor  he  wants  all  the  while  and  have  it 
just  like  he  wants  it.  You  understand,  as  I  have  said  here,  that  it  is  not  to  his 
interest  to  rent  these  lands  all  the  while,  but  he  rents  it  in  the  absence  of  some- 
thing better.  Now,  in  my  jud^ent,  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  farmers  down 
^ere,  we  think  it  is  best  to  hire  these  laborers  for  so  much  wages  per  month. 
You  can  control  the  labor  better  and  manage  it  better,  and  a  man  can  take  care 
of  his  land  and  take  care  of  his  stock  better.  But  you  just  can  not  do  it  every 
time,  and  there  is  no  rule  down  there  to  make  a  man  stay  on  a  farm  if  he  does 
not  want  to  sti^.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  He  can  leave  when 
h©  gets  ready;  he  can  leave  you  in  the  middle  of  the  crop  if  he  wants  to.  He  can 
work  clear  up  to  Saturday  night  and  leave  and  never  tell  you  good-bye,  and  you 
may  never  see  him  more,  or  he  can  go  on  the  next  man*s  farm  and  live  there. 
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Q.  There  iB  no  jnd^ent  that  would  rest  over  a  man  of  that  Mnd? — ^A.  Ho; 
there  is  no  law  by  which  von  conld  prusne  him  at  all. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  growing  crops  attachable  in  your  State? — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  And  also,  does  not  the  contract  reqnire  that  if  the 
tenant  agrees  with  yon  to  make  the  crop  he  has  got  to  stay  the  whole  year? — ^A 
No;  there  are  no  laws  to  that  effect  in  onr  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  is  the  first  step  for  a  man  that  is  compelled  to 
labor  for  his  liying?— A.  When  he  starts  ont  on  the  farm  his  goes  to  a  man  and 
applies  for  a  place.  He  takes  him  and  tries  him  and  sees  how  mnch  be  is  wortii 
to  nim,  and  tney  agree  on  a  price. 


Q.  A  step  above  that  is  the  tenant  farmer? — ^A.  Yes. 

A'~ 


What  opportnnity  is  there  given  to  the  tenant  farmer  to  become  an  oimer 
of  land?— A.  Oh,  well,  we  have  hundreds  of  colored  men  who  own  their  own 
farms. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  prevent  this  ownership  on  the  i^art  of  the  colored 
people?— A.  None  at  all.    I  know  of  none. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  information  to  show  the  size  of  the  farms  nsnally  aoqnired 
by  these  people?— A.  Yes.  In  my  connty  and  in  my  own  neighborhood,  where  I 
live,  we  have  seven  colored  men  who  own  their  own  farms.  One  of  them  owns 
65  acres  of  land;  another  one  owns  140  acres;  another  owns  280  acres;  anotiio* 
200  and  odd  acres  of  land,  and  another  one  owns  800  acres  of  land.  They  own  all 
their  own  stock;  they  own  property  around  there;  thev  have  bank  accounts;  th^ 
notes  are  as  good  in  the  bank  as  mine  for  any  reasonaole  amount. 

Q.  A  farm  of  about  60  acres  is  as  small  as  can  profitably  be  cultivated? — ^A.  Oh, 
no;  there  is  no  special  number  of  acres  for  a  farm.  We  cultivate  about  40  acres 
of  land  with  1  horse  or  1  mule.  The  land  is  usually  a  light  loamy  soil  that  ia 
easily  cultivated,  and  these  farms  run  all  the  way  from  1  to  100  plows.  I  used 
to  run  100  at  once. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ag^  of  a  2-hor8e  farm;  that  would  mean  about  80  acres?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  about  80  acres. 

Q.  You  spoke  also  about  the  svstem  of  retaining  one-half  of  the  earnings  of  tiw 
farm  laborer  until  Christmas  and  turning  that  in  to  the  amount  of  cash? — ^A.  Yes; 
they  get  credit  for  that.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  agreed  to  be 
paid  monthlv.  Say  that  a  hand's  wages  are  |10  a  month.  In  addition  to  that 
pay  he  would  be  furnished  with  a  house,  fuel,  a  garden  sufficient  to  make  his 
vegetables  and  a  potato  crop,  and  with  a  house  possibly  for  a  milch  cow,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  as  he  has  agreed,  the  farmer  i^ays  him  $5  a  month  and 
puts  $5  to  his  credit  to  oe  paid  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  ~ 

Q.  That  would  be  substantially  |60?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  security  has  the  laborer  for  that  money? — A.  A  lien  on  eversrthin^  in 
the  world  that  the  landlord  owns  under  the  law. 

Q.  The  law  protects  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  then? — ^A.  The  law  protects  the 
laborer  entirely.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  before  an  officer  and  swear  to 
the  amount,  that  so  much  is  due  for  labor,  and  you  can  attach  property  where- 
ever  you  can  find  it. 

S.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  public  sentiment  that  sustains  the  safety 
prompt  payment  of  claims  of  that  nature?— A.  Yes. 

S.  It  is  regarded  as  a  debt  of  honor  that  must  be  paid  above  all  else?- A.  Yes; 
a  man  who  does  not  pay  it  and  goes  to  law  does  not  get  any  more  labor  at 
all.    Public  sentiment  controls  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Glabkb.)  Is  there  a  garnishee  process  in  your  State?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Could  not  that  $60  held  by  the  landlord  be  gamisheed?— A.  The  gami^ee 
law  does  not  apply  to  wages.  The  law  x>rovidee  that  wages  for  labor  of  any  kind 
can  not  be  gamisheed.  Labor  is  protected  all  around.  A  man  can  go  into  your 
store  and  buy  your  ffoods  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  month;  but  if  he  is  work- 
ing for  me  and  I  hold  his  money,  vou  can  not  garnishee  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  point  up,  because  I  thought 
when  you  first  mentioned  it  there  was  a  loophole  there  by  which  injustice  might 
be  done?— A.  No;  the  law  in  our  State  protects  the  laborer  in  every  instance. 

Q.  Does  it  then  operate  in  the  nature  of  a  sort  of  forced  saving  for  the  man 
himself,  realljr  for  his  benefit?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  if  that  system  of  savins  were  not  enforced  he  would  not 
have  anything  at  the  end  of  the  year?— A.  Well 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Tompkins,  interrupting.)  What  does  he  do  when  he  gete  it?  Does 
he  save  it  or  spend  it?—- A.  Oh,  he  spends  it;  yes,  he  spends  it.  I  would  like  to 
state  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  colored  laborers  in  our  country  as  a  mle  are  not 
financiers  at  all;  they  would  spend  every  cent  in  the  world  that  they  make  before 
it  is  made,  if  you  would  allow  them  to  do  it.  There  are  exceptions  of  course  to 
all  rules  and  there  are  to  this.    Some  of  those  people  down  there  are  industrious 
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and  eooBomical,  and  they  snoced  in  life  and  do  well.    They  make  ^food  citizens, 
behave  themselves,  attend  to  their  own  business,  and  are  accnmolatmg  money. 

Q.  (ByMr.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  methods  do  yon  have  of  saving  money?— A.  Oh, 
"we  invest  in  real  estate  and  in  property  of  various  kinds. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  savings  banks  and  such  institutions?— A.  Yes;  we  have  savings 
banks  that  pay  interest  on  money^  but  this  class  of  people  never  put  any  money 
in  the  bank  for  that  purpose.  They  always  invest  it  m  some  kind  of  property 
that  pays  much  better  than  the  savings  bank.  We  have  a  number  of  savings 
banks  sol  over  the  State  that  allow  us  3^  per  cent  interest  on  monthly  settlements. 
And  a  good  many  of  our  people  take  advantage  of  that.  For  instance,  a  man  sells 
his  crop  in  the  fall,  and  he  does  not  have  to  use  his  money  until  spring.  He  will 
pat  it  in  the  savings  bank  and  add  a  small  amount  of  interest  to  it,  and  in  the 
spring  he  will  draw  it  out  and  go  on  and  use  it  in  his  crop  for  that  year. 

Q.  Is  there  a  disposition  among  the  colored  people  to  acquire  land?— A.  To  some 
extent  there  is. 

Q.  Does  that  disposition  prevail  among  the  better  educated  among  them? — ^A. 
It  prevails  among  all  classes,  those  that  are  educated  the  same  as  those  that  are 
not.  Usually  where  they  are  educated  they  become  teachers,  and  preachers,  and 
professional  men.  There  are  veij  few  of  uiem  who  have  educations  that  go  to 
farm  life.  A  few  of  them  branch  off  into  merchandise;  some  of  them  do  well 
and  some  of  them  fail. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  homes  occupied  by  the  colored  peo- 
ple, taking  a  period  of  20  years? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  very  considerable  improvement. 

Q.  A  much  oetter  class  of  homes  is  being  bidlt  for  them  and  occupied  by  them? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  movement  in  that  direction  assisted  by  the  white  people? — 
A.  In  the  past  the  landlords  have  been  forced  to  build  better  tenant  houses  and 
provide  them  with  modem  systems  that  are  adopted  all  around,  in  order  to  retain 
and  keep  the  best  labor.  That  is  really  the  way  that  a  great  many  of  our  best 
I>eople  succeed  in  keeping  their  labor,  and  the  better  class  of  labor,  by  making 
everything  around  them  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  benefit  goes  to  the  farm  laborer  of  improved 
conditions  for  his  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  There  is  one  thin^  I  would  like  to  ask  vou,  if  you  please, 
and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  original  question  practically  asked  by  Mr.  Farquhar 
and  by  myself,  both.  I  would  like  to  learn  what  is  the  cause  of  the  fact  as  you 
stated,  that  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  great  many  of  the  tenants  make  no  money — 
they  are  in  debt.  Is  it  because  of  the  oppressive  disposition  of  the  white  people 
to  drive  hard  bargains,  or  is  it  because  of  the  bad  management  of  the  tenant  when 
freed  from  the  general  management  and  direction  of  the  white  people?  Or  is  it 
because  of  the  bad  system?  Are  the  system  and  the  law  bad?— A.  The  law  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  systems  that  are  adopted  for  farm  labor;  noth- 
inff  whatever.  The  only  law  that  we  have  is  the  law  that  protects  a  laborer  in 
collecting  his  wages,  eitner  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Now,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  that  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
that  phase  of  the  question.  It  is  not  thelaw.  But  is  it  the  oppressive  disposition 
of  the  white  people? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  the  indifference  and  bad  management  of  the  tenant? — ^A.  Well,  not 
every  time;  no. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  the  fact  remains 

Mr.  Farquhar  (interrupting).  The  terms  are  bad,  onerous  on  one  side. 
9-  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  He  says  not.— A.  No;  you  get  the  wrong  idea  entirely; 
entirely  the  wrong  idea.  I  give  you  all  the  systems  that  have  been  adopted.  1 
say  and  state  here  emphatically  that  the  tenant  system  is  a  bad  one,  that  we  do 
not  approve  it,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  is  being  done  away  with.  Now,  then,  as 
to  the  cause  for  that,  it  grows  out  of  the  fact  of  bad  management  upon  the  part 
of  ignorant  tenants.  I  do  not  say  of  all  the  tenants,  because  they  are  not  all  igno- 
rant. Some  of  them  are  men  of  intelligence,  ai^d  they  succeed  m  renting  as  well 
as  they  would  succeed  any  other  way.  But  as  a  rule  the  common  colored  laborers 
of  G^eorgia  are  ignorant.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  know  how  to  raise  crops. 
They  do  not  know  what  kind  of  crops  to  put  in  to  improve  the  land.  They  have 
BO  disposition  in  the  world  to  get  out  of  that  land  anything  but  what  benefits 
them— that  is,  to  get  the  best  crop  that  the  land  gives.  That  is  the  rule,  and  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  colored  laborer,  but  to  the  white  laborer  in  the  same  way. 
Therefore,  I  state  that  it  is  a  bad  system,  and  we  are  trying  to  improve  it  as  fast 
•8  we  possibly  can.  Now,  then,  in  addition  to  all  that  you  must  remember  that 
pad  seasons  often  come  upon  us  and  that  low  prices  often  come  upon  us,  and  all 
y*^®8®  things  together  go  to  make  the  tenant  fail  and  become  discouraged  and  fall 
into  debt.    As  I  stated  in  the  first  instance,  he  pays  very  large  interest  on  the 
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sapplies  that  he  bays  on  time.  He  most  therefore  make  a  good  crop,  he  mnst  get 
moderately  fair  pricoe  with  fair  management  in  order  to  -paj  nis  debts  and 
accumulate  anything. 

I  think  the  landlords  are  all  against  this  system,  and  we  are  trying  to  oyeroome 
and  remove  it  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can.  Now,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
stated  on  that  line,  x>088ibly  I  had  better  state  for  your  benefit  that  wherever  we 
can  sell  small  tracts  of  land  to  these  people  at  prices  that  they  can  pay  we  try  to 
do  it.  For  instance,  we  sell  them  thA  land,  depending  entirely  npon  improve- 
ments, at  from  $3  to  $7  per  acre.  We  give  them  from  5  to  7  vears  to  pay  it  in. 
The  rate  of  interest  in  onr  State  is  7  per  cent.  We  are  permitted,  however,  under 
special  agreement  to  collect  8  per  cent.  We  allow  them  to  mn  this  debt  and  pay 
8  per  cent  interest.  So  lon^  as  a  man  keeps  the  improvements  np  and  pays  that 
interest  we  nevei  trouble  him  at  all.  We  nave  a  large  class  of  those  people  who 
are  managing  that  way.  Some  of  them  are  paying  for  their  land,  and  some  ci 
them  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  law  is  only 
8  i)er  cent,  how  can  anybody  collect  :M  or  25  per  cent? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  charged  as  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  is  profit?— A.  No.  For  instance,  I  come  to  yon  and 
say  I  want  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  You  say,  **  Very  weD;  do  you  want  to  pay 
cash?  "  *'  No;  I  want  to  pay  when  the  crop  is  in,  the  1st  of  October."  Now,  for 
a  pair  of  shoes  that  I  would  p&y  $1  cash  for  yoa  would  say,  "  I  will  let  yon  have 
these  for  $1.25."    Those  are  what  they  call  "  time  prices." 

Q.  Is  that  considered  a  legitimate  system  in  Qeorg^?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Now,  I  think  we  have  got  at  the  crux  of  this  business. — 
A.  Yes.  Now,  if  I  come  to  you  and  say,  **  I  want  to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars,*' 
you  say,  '*  Very  well;  I  will  let  you  have  that  hundred  dollars,  and  I  will  charge 
you  8  per  cent  on  it."  That  is  put  on  the  face  of  the  note.  I  give  yon  my  note 
payable  a  year  hence  for  $108.  When  1  come  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  and  you 
simply  charge  me  $1.25,  there  is  no  rate  of  interest  mentioned:  nothing  at  all. 
That  does  not  apply  to  one  class  of  people  any  more  than  it  does  to  anouier,  but 
that  is  a  rule  of  trade  and  traffic. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  by  legislation  to  control  that  system?— A. 
Oh,  no;  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  control  it.    How  would  you  manage  that? 

Q.  Mavbe  we  shall  be  able  to  find  some  way  to  recommend. — A.  I  hope  you  will. 
I  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  you  could.  You  will  certainly  have  my  coopera- 
tion. If  it  can  be  done,  I  am  willing  to  come  up  here  and  see  my  Congressman 
and  get  him  to  help  you  out  in  it.  1  made  a  memorandum  here  that  possibly 
would  throw  some  more  light  on  the  subject,  if  the  interrogation  is  not  getting 
too  long  for  you  gentlemen. 

On  the  question  of  immigration,  I  note  that  within  Uie  last  few  days  a  nmnber 
of  immigrants  have  been  landed  at  New  Orleans.  They  are  mostly  Italians  and 
Hungarians.  I  am  informed  that  they  are  to  work  in  the  sugar-cane  fields  in 
Louisiana.  A  few  have  been  secured  by  the  State  of  Alabama  to  work  in  the  coal 
fields  near  Birmingham.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  experiment  with  this  class  of 
labor. 

At  present  labor  is  not  as  plentiful  in  Qeorgia  as  we  would  like  to  see,  and  it  is 
possible  that  later  on  the  cotton  mills  may  be  forced  to  try  immigrant  labor. 
White  labor  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  cotton  mills  and  other  manufacto- 
ries. In  my  opinion ,  the  question  of  labor  will  naturally  settle  itself.  The  whites 
in  our  section  will  be  given  all  the  work  in  manufactories  and  positions  of  trans- 
portation where  the  wages  are  a  sufficient  inducement  for  them  to  take  it.  The 
colored  laborer  to  a  great  extent — I  might  say  almost  exclusively— is  inclined  to 
agriculture,  and  will  of  his  own  accord  naturally  drift  to  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  possibly  into  Mexico.  The  negroes  are  inclined  to 
a  warm  climate.  The  wants  of  the  colored  man  South  are  few.  He  must  have  a 
house  of  worship,  a  schoolhouse,  that  he  may  send  his  children  to  school  if  he 
desires,  and  by  all  means  he  must  have  his  tobacco  and  rum.  I  simply  make 
these  suggestions  to  you  gentlemen  because  the  inclination  is  all  that  way.  They 
are  drifting  in  that  direction.  I  notice  that  whenever  they  move  at  aU  they  go 
to  a  warmer  climate — go  in  that  direction. 

Now,  so  far  as  our  own  State  is  concerned,  the  immigration  of  intelligent  laborers 
or  small  farm  owners  modifies  conditions  in  particular  neighborhoods,  and  indus- 
trial education  tends  to  improve  any  class  of  laborers. 

(Reading:) 

*' Question  15.  We  have  ver^  little  foreign  immigration  of  any  kind,  most  of 
the  newcomers  into  Georgia  bein^  Americans  from  the  North  and  Northwest,  and 
from  other  Southern  States.  This  class  of  immigrants  make  for  us  the  most  sat- 
isfactory citizens." 
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The  tmth  is  that  we  are  not  seeking  i>eople  to  come  among  ns  as  common 
laborers.  What  we  would  like  to  have,  and  what  we  would  like  to  see,  would  be 
people  who  make  good  citizens  that  would  come  there  and  take  hold  of  our  lands 
and  settle  among  us  and  help  us  to  develop  the  resources  and  become  owners  of 
them  and  enjoy  whatever  we  might  have.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  see  and 
what  we  womd  like  to  have,  for  the  Southern  i>eople  are  intensely  American  and 
cling  with  tenacity  to  American  ideas,  but  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that 
our  people  are  unfavorable  to  the  best  class  of  foreigners,  some  of  whom  are 
among  our  best  citizens. 

Around  Savannah,  which  is  our  largest  seaport  town,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
very  best  x>eoi>le  that  we  have  are  Q^rmans.  They  have  gone  there  and  have 
gone  into  agriculture.  The^  are  ];>roducin&[  vegetables  in  immense  quantities. 
They  have  ^ne  into  the  dairy  business  and  make  butter  and  cheese;  and  they 
are  developing  all  that  country  arou;nd  there,  and  their  industries  are  extending 
back  to  a  great  extent  into  the  interior.  Now,  that  is  the  class  of  people  that  1 
have  reference  to  here;  x>eople  who  come  there  and  become  citizens  and  take  hold 
of  what  we  have  and  develop  it.  They  do  not  only  do  well  themselves,  but  they 
help  ns.  We  get  a  great  many  good  ideas  from  them,  and  thev  m^e  the  very 
best  citizens  we  have.  But  their  number  is  comparatively  small.  We  welcome 
those  who  come  into  our  State  from  anv  country  to  be  landowners  or  men  of 
business;  but  for  ordinary  laborers  we  do  not  seek  or  especially  desire  foreign 
immigration. 

We  believe  that  the  negro,  under  the  direction  of  the  white  landowner,  fur- 
nishes the  best  labor  for  our  cotton  fields.  In  fact,  there  is  no  better.  At  present 
at  least  95  -per  cent  of  all  the  colored  labor  that  we  have  in  G^eorgia  has  been 
either  born  and  raised  there  or  has  moved  in  from  adjoining  States,  and  they  are 
acclimated.  They  are  not  subject  to  taking  the  malaria  like  the  white  race;  they 
are  not  troubled  with  chills  and  fever  like  the  whites  are;  in  other  words,  they 
stand  our  hot  summer  climate.  They  are  accustomed  to  and  speak  our  lansnage, 
and  they  understand  our  customs,  our  manners,  our  modes  ana  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  caring  for  and  gathering  the  crop.  The  fact  is,  in  my  judgment  there 
is  no  better  labor  known  for  the  Southern  States  than  the  colored  labor  for  com- 
mon field  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.}  Is  your  indisposition  to  have  foreign  immigrants  come 
in  there  dne  to  any  possible  complication  between  negro  labor  and  this  foreign 
labor?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  believe  they  would  mix  at  all.  Now,  possibly  I  had 
better  suggest  right  here  that  as  a  rule  nearly  all  the  labor  that  we  have  in  our 
cotton  factories  and  manufactories  for  all  purposes  is  white  labor.  The  white 
laborer  and  the  negro  laborer  do  not  like  to  be  together.  They  want,  to  be  sepa- 
rate themselves  one  from  another,  and  for  that  reason  the  colored  laborer  natu- 
rally goes  to  agriculture  because  he  feels  free  and  easy  there. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  have  you  in  Georgia  any  mills  or  factories  run  exclu- 
sively by  colored  labor?— A.  No  factories;  no,  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  Any  oil  mills?— A.  We  have  oil  mills  and  a  guano  fac- 
tory; out,  of  course,  that  is  not  very  pleasant  work  for  whites,  and  they  do  not 
like  it. 

Q.  The  colored  labor  has  not  been  tried  as  yet  in  connection  with  cotton  manu- 
facturing?^A.  Oh,  no;  in  our  State  up  to  now  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  room 
for  them.  I  would  state  here  that  in  my  owh  town.  Griffin,  we  have  4  cotton 
factories.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  colored  man  or  colored  woman  working  in 
those  factories  at  all  except  to  do  the  menial  labor;  that  is,  clean  up  around  the 
premises,  look  after  the  seepage,  and  drive  drays  and  do  work  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LitchmanO  Are  those  the  mills  that  Judge  Edmund  Daniel  is  con- 
nected with  there?— A.  Yes;  and  I  know  they  have  no  colored  labor  in  their  mill 
at  all.  It  is  all  white  labor  except  to  do  the  menial  labor  around.  Yes,  Judge 
Daniel  is  one  of  my  neighbors. 

*'  Questions  17  and  18.  The  few  foreigners  in  Georgia  are  compelled  by  their 
very  surroundings  to  become  Americans,  adopting  our  language  and  conforming 
to  our  customs.  What  few  foreigners  there  are  there  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
our  agriculture. 

.  '  *  Questions  20, 21 ,  22,  and  28.  By  far  the  largest  percentage  of  agricultural  labor 
in  the  South  is  furnished  by  the  negro.  Free  tuition  in  the  public  school  is  pro- 
vided for  during  5  months  of  the  year  for  the  agricultural  districts,  and,  by  spe- 
cial apx^ropriations  by  counties  and  cities,  local  taxation  is  levied  to  support  puluic 
schools  during  9  months  in  the  cities  and  towns." 

That  you  may  thoroughly  understand  that,  let  us  take  the  city  of  Griffin,  where 
I  live.  Mr.  Daniel  is  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  that  town.  We 
have  a  local  act  for  the  city  of  Griffin  which  permits  the  mayor  and  city  council 
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to  levy  a  certain  rate  to  raise  a  sufficient  amonnt  to  run  those  schools  after  get- 
ting the  public  school  fund  for  a  term  of  9  months.  We  have  tiiere  what  is 
known  as  the  public-school  system,  We  get  from  the  State  a  sufficient  axnoant 
to  run  that  school  system  for  5  months,  and  then  an  ad  valorem  tax  is  levied  upon 
the  property  of  the  city  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  to  run  it  for  4  months  longer, 
which  makes  9  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  colored  schooLs  as  well  as  to 
the  white?— A.  Oh,  yes;  it  applies  to  all. 

<^.  You  have  separate  schools,  of  course?— A.  Yes;  we  have  separate  schools 
entirely,  and  it  applies  to  all— not  only  in  the  country  and  rural  districts,  but  in 
the  cities  where  they  live.  In  this  ad  valorem  tax  there  is  no  distinction  made 
whatever.  The  school  buildings  are  separate  and  distinct  one  from  another. 
The  colored  people  have  their  own  people  and  the  whites  have  theirs,  and  one 
superintendent  has  charge  of  the  whole  system  of  all  the  schools,  both  white  and 
colored. 

Q.  Are  the  teachers  in  the  colored  schools  colored  or  white?— A.  Colored. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  not  the  same  quality  of  teaching  in  the  colored 
schools  as  in  the  white;  how  is  that  in  your  localitv?— A.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  not  apply  to  Qeorgia,  from  what  you  know? — ^A.  Not 
at  all;  not  at  all.  They  have  various  grades  were,  and,  of  course,  a  man  has  got 
to  come  up  on  his  examination  to  a  certain  mark  before  he  gets  a  license  to  teach 
at  all.  He  is  examined  by  the  county  school  commissioner  and  he  is  given  a  cer- 
tain license.  Now,  for  instance,  when  the  board  comes  to  select  a  colored  teacher 
for  a  colored  school,  then  the  patrons  of  that  school  recommend  some  person  that 
they  especially  desire  to  have  teach  it,  and  if  the  man  or  woman  that-tiiey  recom- 
mend or  select  comes  up  with  his  license  and  stands  the  examination  all  right,  he 
is  selected.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  all  children  are  enrolled  in  tiiese  schools.  This 
estimate  includes  negroes  as  well  as  white  children,  and  the  school  age  is  from  6 
to  18,  inclusive. 

The  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  is  not  now  specially  adapted  to  the  agri- 
cultural class.  But  there  is  a  move  on  foot  to  require  the  schools  in  the  mral 
districts  at  least  to  teach  nature  studies,  including  text-books  on  agriculture,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  theoretical  part  of  farm  life.  The  department  of 
agriculture  of  Georgia  has  from  time  to  time  recommended  legislation  on  this 
subject.  There  is  a  school  of  technology  in  Atlanta,  and  there  are  schools  for 
technical  training  in  Savannah,  Macon,  Columbus,  and  Sandersville. 

(Beading:) 

"Pakt  n. 

"CAPITAL  EUPLOYED. 

' '  Question  25.  Of  the  $485,000,000  of  taxable  property  in  the  State.  $165,000,000 
represents  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture,  which  includes  the  value  of  lands, 
$120,000,000;  the  value  of  live  stock,  $22,500,000;  of  farm  implements,  $5,250,000; 
of  househeld  furniture,  $16,250,000.  The  income  of  this  $165^^,000  is  shown  by 
the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  various  crops  of  Georgia  for  the  year 
1900: 

Cotton $54,000,000 

Tobacco : _ 27,000 

Bice 1.200,000 

Com -  18,000,000 

Sugar 107,000 

Sirup .  1,295.000 

Vegetables - 1,000,000 

Peaches 3,750,000 

Apples --  1,000.000 

Total 80,379,000 

To  this  add  value  of  cotton  seed 2,800,000 

The  income  therefore  is 83,179,000 

Or  50  per  cent  gross  or  8  per  cent  net. 

"  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  p^eneral  prosperity  of  a  people  by  considering 
the  percentage  of  those  who  own  their  homes  and  farms  unencumbered.  By  the 
census  of  1890,  out  of  852,059  families,  there  were  reported  110,689  owning  firms 
and  homes.  Of  the  number  of  these  home-owning  families  107,117  had  no  incum- 
brance on  their  homes  and  farms.  The  i>ercentage  of  families  owning  free  of 
incumbrance  was  very  nearly  97  (96.82)  per  cent.    There  were  241,420  families 
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Urin^  bomes  and  farms.  The  cotintry  baziks  hold  a  mnch  smaller  number  of 
fanners'  notes,  and  for  smaller  amoimts,  but  have  in  their  vanlts  mnch  larger 
deposits  from  the  farmers  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Total  amount  invested  in  merchandise $21,000,000 

Total  amount  invested  in  bankiuK 14,000,000 

Total  amount  invested  in  railroads 46, 000, 000 

*'  Question  26.  Generally  sx)eaking,  well-managed  farms  pay  from  8  to  10  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

'*  Question  27.  The  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  farms  compare  favorably 
^with  the  earnings  of  mercantile  and  other  similar  lines  of  business. 

*'  Question  28.  The  tax  rate  of  agricultural  property  is  the  same  as  the  rate 
fixed  for  other  property. 

' '  Question  29.  There  has  been  a  tendencv  for  the  past  several  years  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  class  to  drift  from  the  farms  into  the  cities.  This  is  possibly 
not  so  great  now  as  in  the  past.  The  cause  is  attributed  larjg^ly  to  better  educa- 
tional advantages  in  the  towns  and  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The  present 
condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  Greorgia  is  much  better  now  in  every  way  than 
for  years  past. 

"  Question  80.  Overproduction  in  1897  and  1898  of  our  main  money  crop,  cot- 
ton, we  think,  had  something  to  do  with  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  this  staple. 

'  *  Question  31.  The  value  of  agricultural  lands  has  greatly  advanced  in  the  last 
3  years. 

^'  Question  32.  We  are  planting  more  largely  of  cereals,  hence  more  vegetable 
matter  is  produced. 

*'  (Question  33.  The  increase  in  acreage  in  cultivation  is  attributable  to  diversi- 
fication of  crops. 

*'  Question  34.  The  effect  of  underproduction  has  been  to  increase  prices,  as 
farmers  because  of  the  raising  of  supplies  have  been  able  to  control  the  sale  of 
their  products,  both  cereals  and  cotton.  The  prices  for  wheat  and  oats  have  been 
advanced,  and  the  price  on  cotton  has  greatiy  increased. 

' '  Question  35.  Intensive  farming  is  generally  claiming  the  attention  of  the  x>eo- 
ple  more  than  heretofore,  and  the  utilization  of  barnyard  manure  from  the  raising 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  has  increased.  The  effect  on  production  is  favorable. 
Wages  are  increased  because  crops  are  more  directiy  profitable  and  prices  are 
better. 

"  Question  36.  There  has  been  in  this  State  for  nearly  60  years  an  organization 
of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  State  in  a  State  agricultural  society;  also  a  hor- 
ticultural society  and  dairy  association.  These  organizations  are  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  council  of  farmers  will  be  genendly  helpful,  and  the  object  sought 
is  the  improvement  of  a^culture,  horticulture,  and  oairy  methods.  These  organ- 
izations, together  with  similar  organizations  less  known,  have  very  greatly  bene- 
fited the  farming  conditions  of  the  State." 

9«  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  what  place  is  your  experiment  station?— A.  At 
Griffin,  Ga.;  my  home. 

Q.  What  color  is  employed  for  service? — ^A.  They  are  mixed;  both  white  and 
colored.  G^enerally  the  farm  labor  is  aU  colored.  For  the  dairy  products  and 
entomologists'  places  and  positions  of  that  Mud  are  usually  filled  by  whites.  But 
all  the  farm  labor  on  the  mace  is  colored. 

Q.  Are  there  any  agricultural  or  industrial  schools  in  the  State  where  they  teach 
agriculture  and  manual  training?->-A.  Yes. 
(Reading:) 

' '  Question  37.  The  production  of  grain  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  sufiicient 
to  meet  the  home  demand,  though  this  is  more  nearly  xx)SBible  now  than  for  tiie 
last  40  years.  Farm  products  of  all  kinds  meet  with  ready  sale  in  home  markets, 
with  generally  remunerative  prices. 

*'  Question  38.  There  has  been  overproduction  for  some  few  years  in  cotton- 
about  1897  and  1898.  The  very  great  increase  of  cotton  miUs  in  the  State  and  the 
South  has  now  made  this  almost  impossible  with  present  conditions.  There  has 
been  underproduction  in  com  and  general  farm  suppUes,  which  condition  is  now 
being  very  much  remedied  by  the  good  prices  received  for  our  staple  product, 
cotton. 
* '  Question  39.  As  before  stated,  the  diversification  of  crops  is  upon  the  increase. 
,  **  Question  40.  The  introduction  of  improved  farm  machinery,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made  before,  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  all  crops  at  very  much 
less  expense,  and  therefore  to  very  gieatly  increase  profits. 

**9^estion  41.  G^rgia,  together  with  other  Southern  States,  will  of  course 
i^eceive  large  benefit  from  the  opening  up  of  markets  for  cotton  in  the  Orient  and 
the  islands." 
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I  believe  what  we  need  is  an  eztenslon  of  onr  market  for  what  we  produce  down 
there.  I  know  that  is  contrary  to  the  views  of  some  of  onr  leading  men;  bat  I 
believe  that  G^rgia  wonld  receive  large  benefits  from  the  opening  np  of  marketo 
in  the  Orient  and  the  islands. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  fear  of  the  policy  of  the  Gk>vemment  that  gives  to  ns  the 
markets  that  are  likely  to  come  from  onr  Oriental  possessions?— A.  Not  at  alL 
Supply  and  demand  is  what  always  controls  the  market.  You  can  say  what  you 
l^ase  about  everything  else,  but  what  we  people  need  is  a  market  for  our  outpat. 
We  will  go  on  until  we  raise  20»000,000  bales  of  cotton  in  our  Southern  and  West- 
ern country,  and  you  have  got  to  have  some  place  to  put  it.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  failure  unless  you  can  sell  it  somewhere,  and  the  more  markets  you  can  secure 
the  better  off  our  people  will  be.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  is 
not  a  (question  of  politics.  We  do  not  care  what  your  policy  is;  but  we  want  to 
do  busmess.    That  is  the  way  it  strikes  business  men. 

(Reading:) 

''  Question  43,  The  railroads  in  the  State  are  operated  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  State  commission,  and  transportation  rates  have  been  very  greatly  reduced 
since  the  organization  of  the  commission. 

' '  Question  44.  Some  counties  in  this  State,  notably  the  city  counties,  are  giving 
very  much  attention  to  improvement  of  roads.  The  country  counties  are  begin- 
ning to  take  it  up,  and  the  cost  upon  local  transportation  is  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  local  markets  for  almost  all  agricultursd  products  are  satisfactory, 
and  these  products  pass  from  the  Hands  of  the  farmers  most  generally  in  their 
local  markets. 

*  *  Question  45.  There  has  been  a  very  successful  effort  made  in  this  State  in  con- 
nection with  other  Southern  States  to  control  the  price  of  cotton,  and  the  greater 
demands  made  by  local  mills,  together  with  the  efforts  just  mentioned,  have 
given  promise  of  very  satisfactory  prices  for  this  product." 

Now,  I  hope  you  will  understand  me  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  organiza- 
tion or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  been  trying  to  raise  our  home  supplies 
and  keep  our  people  in  a  xK)sition  where  they  would  not  be  forced  to  throw  all 
l^eir  cotton  on  the  market  at  one  time — so  if  a  man  had  sufficient  to  live  on  at 
home  he  could  sell  a  bale  of  cotton  whenever  he  wanted  to  do  so. 

(Reading:) 

•*  Question  46.  The  effect  of  ^in  and  cotton  gambling  has  been  very  hurtful 
to  the  farmers  of  the  South,  as  indeed  it  has  been  to  the  general  industrial  inter- 
ests. If  some  method  can  be  introduced  by  which  actual  products  will  be  aold 
and  all  gambling  in  futures  suppressed,  the  price,  in  my  judgment,  will  very 
greatly  advance  and  farmers  will  be  very  much  better  remunerated  for  their  labor. 

"  Part  in. 

*'  Question  47.  It  will  require  the  wisdom  of  our  national  Congress  to  deter- 
mine suitable  regulations  on  trust  combinations  and  other  forms  of  monopoly. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  means  more  important  than  legislation  along  this  Une.  It 
affects  not  only  the  agricultural  interests,  but  all  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
combinations  of  this  kind  should  be  intelligently  and  successfully  resisted  and 
broken  down." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that,  simply  because  you  have  got  a  trust  or  something 
of  that  sort,  it  ought  to  be  broken  up,  but  where  it  is  oppressive  to  the  people  and 
to  business  it  ought  to  be  suppreesea;  but  do  it  intelligently. 

(Beading:) 

*'  Question  48.  We  have  not  felt  any  favorable  results  from  existing  antitrust 
laws  or  others  mentioned  in  this  question.  Something  more  far-reaching  will 
have  to  be  enacted  before  favorable  results  will  come  to  the  farmers  of  this 
section. 

*' Question  49.  The  same  statement  can  be  made  in  answer  to  this  number 
also,  insisting  that  there  should  be  very  strong  Federal  legislation  on  all  the  sub- 
jects mentioned. 

*•  Question  60.  Farmers  are  generally  careless,  even  when  their  own  interests 
are  to  be  affected,  and  nothing  short  of  strong  Federal  or  State  laws  will  prevent 
the  spread  of  diseases  among  animals  or  plants.  This  is  especially  true  of  live 
stock  on  the  farms,  and  of  our  orchards.  Possibly  the  most  of  these  reforms  can 
be  better  accomplished  through  State  rather  than  Federal  laws. 

**  While  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia  is  by  no  means  all  that  it  should 
be,  under  the  advantages  that  we  possess  in  our  soil  and  climate,  yet  it  is  much 
improved  over  that  of  1  year  ago.  The  short  cotton  crop  of  1889  and  the  fact  that 
the  mills  of  the  South  used  more  of  the  great  staple  than  ever  before  combined 
to  raise  the  price  of  cotton.    For  the  first  time  in  history  the  South  fixed  this 
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price,  and  the  farmer  who  was  so  fortimate  as  to  rush  his  crop  upon  the  market 
received  a  good  profit  on  his  hibor  and  investment.  Another  fact  in  the  better- 
ment of  his  condition  is  that  he  raised  daring  the  past  season  more  than  his  nsnal 
food  sa|)>plie8,  in  oonseqnence  of  which  many  debts  were  x>aid  and  many  mort- 
gages raised.  The  farmers  of  G^i^ia  harvested  last  year  more  wheat  than  at 
any  time  since  1866;  in  fact,  more  than  in  any  other  8  years  since  the  civil  war. 
More  attention,  too,  has  been  paid  to  meat  sapplies.  Last  winter  many  smoke- 
houses were  filled  with  ham,  racon,  and  sansage,  from  hogs  fed  and  slaughtered 
at  home.  That  the  West  is  the  granary  and  smokehonse  of  Georgia  is  lesis  tme 
now  than  for  man^r  years  past.  It  has  been  mimv  years  since  the  agricultaral 
interests  of  Qeorg^  were  in  such  good  shape.  Tne  farmers  have  in  the  last  12 
months  made  encouraging  progress  toward  the  goal  of  independence.  Nor  should 
we  fail  to  mention  the  gooa  peach  crop  of  1900,  which,  notwithstanding  all  hin- 
drances, has  brought  good  profits  to  some  of  our  fruit  growers.  Although  this 
crop,  as  a  whole,  aid  not  prove  as  remunerative  as  early  indications  promised, 
yet  the  money  it  has  put  into  circulation  within  our  State  entitles  it  to  rank 
among  the  great  new  monev  crops  of  Georgia.  It  has  paid  during  the  dull  season 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  laborers  employed  in  gathering,  packing,  canning,  and 
shipmng  the  fruit. 

"  The  Bnfi;ar-cane  industry  of  G^rgia  has  also  made  gratifying  progress.  The 
growing  of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sirup  in  south  G^rgia  has  doubled  in 
the  last  2  years. 

"  We  piedict  that  in  the  near  future  a  number  of  sugar  refineries  will  be  estab- 
lished in  south  Georgia.  These  will  give  a  wondemil  impetus  to  this  great 
industry.  The  more  we  add  to  the  productions  of  Georgia  the  more  will  we 
increase  the  general  nrosperitv.  Therefore  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  possibili- 
ties which  Georgia  oners  for  the  addition  to  her  resources  of  another  great  money 
crop. 

*'  Tobacco  of  the  best  grades  has  been  successfully  raised  in  several  sections  of 
the  State,  but  seldom  in  greater  quantity  than  is  required  to  meet  the  individual 
wants.  But  more  attention  is  Being  paid  to  this  valuable  crop,  especially  in 
south  Georgia. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  G^rgia  possesses  possibilities  for  success- 
ful agriculture  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  farmers 
should  depend  upon  any  other  country  or  section  for  food  supplies  for  man  or 
beast.  The  success  of  some  of  our  most  scientific  farmers  in  wheat  growing, 
raising  as  high  as  ^,  60,  and  even  06  bushels  to  the  acre,  gives  convincing  proof 
of  our  abilitv  to  raise  our  own  bread  supplies  and  have  some  for  exportation 
besides.  And  when  we  come  to  food  for  stock  no  country  has  a  better  store  of 
native  grasses,  wit^  the  additional  advantage  that  the  many  foreign  grasses  so 
highly  esteemed  elsewhere  will,  with  proi>er  management,  grow  luxuriantly  in 
Georgia  soil  and  yield  a  handsome  profit.*' 

It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  us  down  there  to  raise  4  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
It  is  verv  common. 

Q.  Wnat  is  your  main  grass — Bermuda? — ^A.  We  have  Bermuda,  crab  grass, 
orcnard  grass;  they  all  grow  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  haying  grass?— A.  It  is  usually  crab  grass. 

(Beading:) 

"  In  the  new  plan  of  cutting,  shocking,  and  shredding  the  cornstalk  by  machin- 
ery we  have  a  method  far  superior  to  the  old  one  of  pulling  fodder  and  leaving 
the  stalks  standing  in  the  fields. 

"  In  the  peavine,  also,  the  farmers  of  G^rg^a  possess  the  most  nutritious  hay, 
as  well  as  a  splendid  renewer  of  exhausted  soils  and  preserver  of  those  that  are 
yet  in  good  condition.  Eveu  the  cotton  seed,  once  cast  aside  as  useless,  after 
enough  for  the  planting  of  a  new  crop  had  been  saved,  supplies  in  its  meal  and 
huUs  rich  food  for  stock,  and  in  its  meal  a  superior  article  for  supplying  nitrogen 
to  the  compost  prepared  for  fertilizing  the  soil. 

"  With  all  the  advantages  thus  possessed  every  inducement  is  offered  the  farmer 
for  raising  meat  for  his  own  family  and  for  the  neighboring  markets.  At  present 
the  Western  beef,  by  its  superior  quality,  holds  the  field,  even  in  the  small  towns 
crushing  out  local  competition.  All  the  money  carried  out  of  the  State  for  the 
purchase  of  Western  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  ham  can  be  kept  at  home  for  circu- 
lation among  our  own  people  if  the  G^igia  farmer  will  pay  more  attention  to 
the  raising  of  stock.  Considering  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  them  on  every 
side  the  farmers  of  G^rgia  have  done  weU.  For  their  long  and  heroic  strugjgle 
of  86  years,  and  for  the  difficulties  thev  have  overcome,  they  deserve  all  praise. 
But  the  phenomenal  success  of  some  of  our  G^rgia  farmers  has  shown  the  mar- 
velous possibilities  within  our  grasp. 
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'*  One  great  need  of  our  farmers  is  the  formation  of  a  farmers'  institiiie  or  dob 
in  every  county,  in  which  may  be  dincnased  the  best  mMfafwIs  of  ^gnoatene,  Ite 
latest  and  best  machines  for  hibor  saving,  and  otfar  thi^^i  «f  interest  and  profit 
to  the  farmer.  Ihdnafcrial  edwrntinn  is  as  iwowssry  to  the  f am^er  as  to  the 
mechanic.  Nature  stodiee  riionld  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  cnrxiciiliim  of 
onr  public  schools.  From  the  kindergarten  to  the  universitv  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  know  something  of  nature^  ways,  and  in  special  schools  the  farmer 
should  prepare  for  his  prdression  just  as  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  preacher, 
or  the  mechanic  does  for  his.  This  is  a  day  or  machinery,  the  proper  handling  of 
which  demands  education.  Nowhere  does  machinery  paybetter  than  on  a  farm, 
provided  it  be  wisely  bought  and  judiciously  managed.  The  West  maked  much 
greater  use  of  farm  machinery  than  Georgia.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  A  farmer 
can  no  more  afford  to  be  behind  the  age  than  can  a  man  engaged  in  any  other 
business.  In  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  world  growth  is  life,  stagna- 
tion is  death.  Progress  is  the  watchword  of  the  farmers  of  ueorgia,  and  progress 
is  finding  out  the  best  methods  and  adopting  them.  What  the  farmer  has  learned 
for  himself  he  is  teaching  his  children  at  home  and  tiien  sending  them  to  echoed, 
where  that  education  can  be  continued  and  enlarged.  ** 

Q.  (ByMr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  cotton  factories  in  Qeorgia?— A.  We  have 
a  few.  They  have  been  very  successful.  Our  people  have  for  years  been  wild  and 
crazy  on  cotton.  They  have  thought  that  evervthing  they  needed  there  oould  be 
bought  somewhere  else  cheaper  than  thev  could  raise  it;  but  they  are  just  wakins 
up  to  the  facfc  that  they  have  been  mistaken;  that  they  can  raise  their  own  food 
supplies,  and  for  this  last  2  or  8  years  they  have  been  doing  that.  In  that  is  the 
greatest  change  among  our  planters  that  I  have  seen. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jfarc^  BS^  1901, 

TBffmorr  of  hoh.  bobbbt  sahsok  poole, 

Commimoner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 

The  commission  met  at  11.15  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time 
Hon.  Robert  Ransom  Poole,  of  Montoomery,  Ala.,  commissioner  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Give  your  full  name,  address,  and  official  position. — 
A.  Robert  Ransom  Poole,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  first  question  in  our  plan  of  inquiry,  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  number  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  the  several  States  in  the  last  50 
years?— A.  That  is  a  ver^  wide  question,  and  one  that  I  have  no  data  hardly  on 
which  to  predicate  an  opinion.  In  a  general  way  I  would  say  that  we  have  an 
increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  during  the  last 
50  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  labor,  what  is  the  percentage  of  black,  and  what 
the  percentage  of  white?— A.  About  60  per  center  black. 

Q.  Of  this  colored  labor  is  there  a  large  percentage  that  are  tenants,  or  do  many 
of  them  own  the  property  that  they  cultivate?— A.  A  very  small  percentage  own 
their  property.  They  are  engaged  in  different  modes  of  farming:  Tenants, 
shares  or  partnerships,  and  the  wage  system,  about  88f  per  cent  each. 

Q.  What  are  the  terms  of  your  shanng  of  crops?  What  does  the  owner  of  the 
land  furnish,  and  what  does  the  tenant  furnish?— A.  The  owner  of  the  land  fur- 
nishes the  land  and  the  tenant  house  and  all  the  teams  and  implements  necessary 
to  make  a  crop.  The  tenant  furnishes  the  labor.  The  tenant  ^neraUy  ^ts  one- 
half  of  the  cotton  and  one-third  of  the  com  and  other  crops  raised  by  his  labor. 
Frequently  the  landowner  or  landlord  furnishes  everythmg,  and  fumishee  the 
tenant  so  many  provisions,  say  provisions  for  6  months,  and  the  tenant  gets  one- 
third  of  the  crop  raised  by  his  labor.  In  the  wage  system  the  maximum  amount 
paid  is  about  $10  per  month,  the  minimum  about  |6,  for  farm  laborers  with  t^eir 
provisions  and  tenant  house  furnished. 

Q.  Are  those  wages  in  cash  monthly  or  are  they  withheld  for  a  certain  time?— 
A.  They  are  generally  paid  half  cash  monthly. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  lien  or  a  mortgage  on  the  crop  by  written  con- 
tracts between  the  owners  of  the  land  and  the  tenants? — A.  We  nave  in  Aiabuna, 
I  think,  about  18  black  belt  counties  and  6  or  8  of  the  other  counties,  not  ^own 
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as  black  belt,  say  25  agricnltnral  conntieB,  ivbore  tiiis  negro  labor  is  worked, 
where  the  negroes  rent  uie  land  from  the  landlord;  genenQj  Urnae  is  an  advance 
by  merchants  in  the  villages  and  towns,  and  where  that  is  the  caae  tbej  take  a 
mortgage  on  the  growing  crop  for  saxypHes  furnished  the  laborer  or  tenant. 

Q.  Do  these  owners  of  lands  there  nsnally  make  an  arrangement  nnder  the  con- 
tracts with  stores  for  the  supply  of  food,  etc.,  to  these  tenants?— A.  That  is  fre- 
quently done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  rates  those  tenants  usually  pay  for  supplies? — ^A.  They 
pay  a  smaU  ]^  cent  above  the  cash  jnice,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  and  along 
that  line  their  conditions  are  improving  very  much.  The  transportation  has 
improved  in  our  country,  and  nrovisions  and  everything  of  that  sort  have  been 
steadily  growinx  cheaper  all  tne  while.  Competition  has  been  increasing  also, 
and  consequenuv  has  forced  down  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  conditions 
have  improved  along  those  lines  very  much. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  extortionate  rates  of  interest  that  are  charged,  do 
you? — ^A.  No. 

S.  Or  profits  on  this  class  of  supplies  to  the  tenants?— A.  No.  • 

.  You  sneak  of  the  black  belt,  what  are  the  principal  agricultural  industries 
in  that  black  belt?— A.  There  are  18  of  those  black  belt  counties  going  across  the 
State  from  east  to  west.  The  soil  generally  is  black,  and  the  x)opulation  in  a 
large  measure  is  colored.  The  negroes  out  vote  the  white  people  of  that  section 
5  or  6  to  1,  and  that  section  is  known  as  the  black  belt  of  the  state  of  Alabama. 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  also, 
but  that  is  inhabited  by  a  class  of  white  people  that  are  very  thrifty  farmers, 
and,  in  fact,  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  our  State.  They  are  farming  gen- 
erally on  the  intensive  plan,  and  they  do  their  own  work;  they  are  small  farmers 
generally.  In  this  black  belt  section  the  lands  are  owned  in  large  tracts  by  white 
men,  and  frequently  a  man  will  work  from  50  to  150  hands  or  tenants  on  his 
place.  I  have  several  plantations  of  my  own.  On  one  place  I  work  about  65 
hands,  and  on  others  a  lesser  number.  The  land  is  held  in  that  section  in  large 
tracts  of  from  820  to  2,000  acres  s^nerallv.  In  the  eastern  and  southeastern  por- 
tions of  the  State  the  land  is  held  in  smaller  tracts  by  the  white  farmers. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  colored  man  in  this  black  belt  com- 
pared with  his  condition  in  the  other  sections  of  the  State?— A.  He  is  well  fed  and 
well  clothed;  he  is  peaceable  and  law  abiding  and  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
anything.  The  South  seems  to  be  his  home.  The  colored  -people  there  come  in 
contact  with  a  class  of  white  people  who  owned  them  when  they  were  slaves,  or 
their  descendants.  We  have  no  labor  troubles  at  all,  and  have  never  had  any. 
They  are  obedient  and  respectful,  and  we  have  no  trouble  whatever  with  them. 

Q.  You  have,  then,  very  little  migratory  labor  in  that  black  belt?*-A.  Very 
little. 

Q.  Nearly  all  bom  and  raised  in  that  section? — A.  Largely  bom  and  raised 
there. 

Q.  Axe  there  many  of  these  colored  people  who  have  moved  from  that  section 
either  into  Mississippi  or  elsewhere?— A.  N'ot  of  recent  years;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
position among  the  younger  negroes  to  go  to  the  mining  districts  on  account  of 
higher  wages.  We  are  just  south  of  tne  Birmingham  mineral  district,  and  in 
many  instances  the  younger  negroes  go  there.  But  they  always  come  back. 
They  go  there  and  work  a  few  months  and  ^^enerall^  drift  back  to  the  plantations. 

Q.  You  say  then  that  this  black  belt  is  chiefly  agricultural?- A.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

Q.  What  changes  have  occurred  in  agriculture  there  in  the  last  10  or  15  years?— 
A.  Very  few.  We  are  not  very  progressive  there,  but  the  conditions  are  improv- 
ine. 

Q.  Are  you  chiefly  in  cotton  raising?— ^A.  Entirely  in  cotton  and  com;  very  few 
other  products  are  grown  there. 

Q.  You  have  notthen  very  much  diversified  agriculture  in  that  section?— A. 
No;  very  little.  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  that  about  tibrough  my  department 
of  agriculture.    I  am  encoura^g  that  in  every  conceivable  way. 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  commission  what  are  your  propositions  in  Alabama  as  to 
the  diversity  of  products  and  how  far  you  havei>rogreBsed  and  what  the  State  has 
done  to  encourage  it,  if  they  have  done  anything? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  l^t  we 
have  any  plans,  or  that  the  State  has  done  anything.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Adams, 
we  have?    I  would  like  to  have  you  assist  me. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the  different  seeds  this 
year. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  through  our  seed  department  distributed  quite 
a  large  number  of  seeds,  supplied  seeds  of  every  kind.  I  can  say  that  our  agri- 
culture is  Improving  all  along  the  line  in  Alabama.  The  depai-tment  of  agricul- 
ture in  Alabama.  I  will  state,  if  you  will  allow  me  is  supported  from  a  tag  tax. 
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Every  ton  of  fertilizer  sold  in  the  State  of  Alalmina  iiays  to  the  State  of  Aluham^ 
a  tax  of  50  cents  a  ton.  The  mannfactorer  before  offering  his  goods  for  sale 
applies  to  the  commissioner  of  agricoltoze  for  tags,  and  we  supply  those  tags  to 
him  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  ton,  and  he,  before  offerinf^  his  goods  for  sale,  files 
with  ns  an  analysis  of  his  fertilizers,  showing  the  oonstitaents  composing  them: 
and  those  goods  are  sold  to  the  fanners  b^  dealers  throoffhont  the  State.  At  the 
college  at  Aubnm  is  located  the  State  chemist,  and  we  nave  there  analyzed  all 
the  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the  State,  thereby  secnring  to  the  farmers  the 
genuine  article  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale. 

Q.  This  tag  tax  is  a  State  tax  on  the  sale  of  fertilizers?— A.  Yes;  on  the  sale  of 
fertilizers. 

Q.  And  does  it  carry  a  warranty  of  the  gennineness  of  the  fertilizer? — ^A.  Tes; 
every  sack  of  fertilizer  has  the  statement  of  an  analysis  on  the  bag  showing  its 
component  parts. 

Q.  When  was  this  school  at  Anbnm  first  founded?— A.  Mr.  Adams,  do  yon 
know?    It  has  been  in  existence  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  AKA.MS.  It  has  been  in  existence  about  90  years. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  about  80  years.  But  tiie  department  of  agriculture  has  been 
in  existence  only  about  12  years. 

O.  How  many  pupils  do  you  have  in  this  school?  What  is  the  tuition  and  what 
is  tne  class  of  studies  that  are  pursued  there?- A.  Thev  have  about  425  students. 
It  is  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  agriculture  in  all  of  its  branches  is 
taught.  We  have  an  experiment  station  connected  with  this  school  also,  which 
is  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  agriculture.    The  tuition  is  nothing,  but  the  students 

Say  their  own  board.  It  is  absolutely  a  free  school.  I  think  there  are  some  inci- 
ental  fees  of  perhaps  $10  or  $12  a  year  to  each  student.  We  have  0  district  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  our  State,  one  located  in  each  Congressional  district,  that  draw 
from  my  department  $2,500  a  year,  and  then  we  contribute  also  to  two  colored 
agricultural  schools,  one  located  at  Tuskeffee,  Booker  Washington's  school,  which 
is  doing  a  very  fine  work  in  Alabama,  and  another  located  near  the  city  of  Mont- 

gomery,  under  Professor  Patterson.  We  contribute  to  those  schools  from  my 
epartment.  We  will  sell  this  year  from  my  department  about  $100,000  worth  of 
tags.    The  receipts  from  the  tag  tax  is  steadily  mcreasing  vear  by  year. 

Q.  And  this  amount  of  revenue  is  expended  entirelv  in  what  line?— A.  It  is  oov- 
ercH^  into  the  treasury.  It  passes  through  my  hanoB.  I  have  an  expense  fund 
allowed  me  of  $500  a  month  for  holding  farmers'  institutes,  the  purchase  of 
seed,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  raise  in  Alabama  your 
own  com  and  pork  and  other  provisions,  and  if  you  do  raise  them,  and  if  not,  why 
not?— A.  We  can  raise  in  Alabama  everything  that  grows  in  the  a^cultural  line. 
We  have  soil  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  com,  and  I  suppose  m  our  State  we 
would  make  an  average  of  15  or  20  bushels.  In  the  black  belt  they  make  as  high 
as  40  or  50  bushels,  but,  of  course,  it  will  not  average  that  much.  We  ou^ht  to 
raise  all  the  com  and  the  pork  that  we  consume,  but  we  do  not  do  so  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  are  cotton  crazy  down  there.  After  the  increase  in  price  of  cotton 
directly  after  the  war,  every  farmer  went  into  raising  cotton,  thinxing  there  was 
more  money  in  the  production  of  cotton  than  in  other  products,  and  neglected  the 
raising  of  i>ork  and  com;  but  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  cotton  forced  them  back 
to  raise  more  com,  and  now  we  are  raising  nearly  all  we  consume  in  my  State. 

Q.  A  number  of  Southern  representatives  have  complained  that  the  South  has 
to  ship  in  com  and  pork  and  other  provisions  that  they  could  raise  themselves. — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  And  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  South  to  raise  them  as  much  as  cotton,  possi- 
bly?—A.  Yes;  that  is  a  fact.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  individual  more  than  any- 
thing else.  There  is  no  farmer  there,  I  do  not  care  how  poor  his  land  may  be, 
that  can  not  raise  all  his  home  supply  if  he  would  do  so.  It  is  very  much  with 
the  individual. 

Cj.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  you  were  encouraging  the  diversifying  that  would 
bring  this  about? — A.  Everything  that  we  can  do  from  our  depfl^rtment  is  being 
done;  we  are  encouraging  the  diversification  of  the  agricultunJ  interests  of  the 
State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqxthab.)  How  frequently  are  your  farmers'  institutes  held?— A. 
That  depends.  As  often  as  we  can  hold  them.  During  the  winter  months,  of 
course,  we  can  not  get  the  farmers  together,  but  I  shall  try  to  hold  them  once  in 
every  2  weeks  in  different  sections  of  the  State.    We  are  assisted  in  that  by  the 

Srofessors  of  agriculture  and  chemistry,  and  veterinary  surgery,  etc.,  from  the 
epartment  at  Auburn,  and  as  the  chief  or  as  oommisBioner  of  agriculture,  I 
direct  the  holding  of  those  institutes  largely. 
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Q.  What  immediate  interest  do  the  farmers  take  in  those  institutes? — A.  Ck)n- 
siderable.    They  are  very  generally  attended. 

Q.  Are  there  iMurticipants  in  any  discnssions  there  or  qnestionings,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  on  agricultoral  sabiects  by  the  farmers  who  attend,  or  is  the 
programme  entirely  left  to  the  teachers?— A.  Yes ;  to  the  teachers  generally,  bnt  we 
propose  along  this  line  to  hold  institntes  and  encourage  them  among  the  farmers. 
In  DoldinR  these  institutes  I  am  going  to  invite  prog^ssiye  farmers  over  the  State 
to  go  vmb.  me,  and  I  am  going  to  encourage  that  feature  in  the  holding  of  our 
institutes  in  the  future.  I  am,  comparatively  8i>eaking,  a  new  commissioner  of 
agricnlture,  and  consequently  I  have  not  held  a  great  many  institutes,  but  my 
work  will  commence  along  that  line  as  soon  as  I  return  to  Alabama. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  your  farmers  there  just  simply  owners  of  lands,  or  have 
they  practical  knowledge  themselves  as  to  diversification,  as  to  cropping  and  as 
to  marketing? — ^A.  Yes;  our  farmers  generaUy  own  their  own  lands,  and  as  a  class 
the  farmers  are  very  intelligent.  In  the  black  belt  you  will  frequently  find  a 
gpradnate  of  Yale  or  Harvard  college,  living  on  his  estate  directing  perhaps  him- 
self or  by  one  of  his  sons  or  by  an  overseer  the  cultivation  of  his  plantation.  Then 
in  the  sandy  land  counties — ^we  have  two  distinct  sections — ^there  are  the  smaller 
farmers,  and  as  I  remarked  some  time  aeo,  they  are  more  progressive  than  our 
larger  farmers.  The  colored  laborer  is  hard  to  teach  in  the  use  of  improved 
methods  of  agriculture;  consequently  we  are  pursuing  very  much  the  old  system 
inaugurated  a  number  of  years  ago  by  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  many 
instances. 

Q.  Is  there  much  introduction  in  labor-saving  machinery  in  your  section? — ^A. 
Yes;  we  are  beginning  to  bring  in  new  machinery  very  generally.  A  number  of 
years  ago  all  the  cotton  was  sown  by  hand;  now  we  use  the  cotton  planter  entirely. 
Our  oats  and  wheat  (we  have  very  little  wheat  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
but  some  in  the  Tennessee  Valley)  were  cut  with  the  old-fashioned  cradle;  now 
we  use  the  McCormick  binder  and  reaper  there  generally.  We  have  dreamed  of 
a  cotton  picker,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtam  anything  that  is  a  suc- 
cess. We  have  numerous  labor-saving  machines,  such  as  cultivators.  Different 
cultivators  are  generally  used  by  the  farmers,  and  the  cotton  planter  and  the  st^ 
cutter,  and  we  clean  our  lands  with  improved  stalk  cutters,  etc.  Our  farmers, 
by  the  leaving  of  the  younger  labor  for  tne  mining  business,  are  forced  to  resort 
to  these  labor-saving  machmes  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  caused;  but  so  far  we 
have  had  an  abundsmce  of  labor  to  meet  all  demands.  I  do  not  know  what  we  will 
do  perhaps  in  the  future,  but  so  far  we  are  having  no  trouble. 

Q.  Wbat  is  the  condition  of  farming  in  your  white  settlements  wher^  the  small 
farmers  and  the  poor  whites  are? — ^A.  Among  those  east  and  sandy  land  counties 
the  small  farmers  are,  as  a  general  thing,  prosperous,  and  they  own  their  land  to 
a  verylarge  extent. 

Q.  Have  they  equally  with  the  colored  men  acquired  lands  since  the  war?— A. 
More  rapidly.  The  negro  is  roving,  is  migratory  in  his  di8X)osition,  and  moves 
from  plantation  to  plantation.  One  year  he  will  move  away  to  get  more  pay,  and 
then  go  somewhere  else,  and  the  next  year  he  will  come  back  to  where  he  started 
from.    The  white  farmer  is  very  much  more  stationary. 

Q.  Is  it  the  colored  man  or  the  white  man  that  takes  up  your  mechanical 
trades? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  colored  man;  is  it  not,  Mr.  Adams? 

Mr.  Adams.  About  equally  divided. 

The  Witness.  About  eqtially  divided.  The  white  man  is  going  more  into 
mechanical  trades,  but,  you  know,  we  are  rather  a  peculiar  people. 

Q.  I  wish  vou  would  explain  the  peculiarities;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find 
out. — A.  Before  the  war  those  negroes  were  the  slaves  of  the  owners  of  those 
lands  I  have  described  to  you.  On  every  plantation  there  were  two  or  three  car- 
penters, two  or  three  taught  the  carpenter's  trade  by  their  owners,  and  every 
house  was  built  by  the  owners  of  those  slaves.  Oonseauently,  while  anumber 
of  those  old  negro  carpenters  are  still  living,  their  numbers  are  decreasing  and 
their  places  are  being  supplied  by  white  carpenters  f^nerally. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  mcrease  of  your  cotton  mills  in  the  last  10  years? — ^A. 
They  have  increased  enormously;  I  suppose  75  per  cent  at  least. 

9.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  employ  in  your  cotton  mills? — ^A.  (Generally 
white. 

Q.  Have  you  exclusively  colored  help  in  any  of  the  mills  in  Alabama? — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^nnbdt.)  Has  there  been  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  the  South  toward  mechanical  trades? — ^A.  There  is  a  very  Uberal  dis- 
position. Among  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  South  there  was  a  tendency  or  dispo- 
sition to  look  down  upon  the  trades,  but  that  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  many 
of  our  best  young  men  are  going  into  trades.  They  are  looked  upon  very  favor- 
ably.   I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  a  son  now  at  Lowell  learning  the  textile  Indus- 
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txy.    He  sent  him  there.    He  is  a  wealthy  owner  of  a  cotton-eeed  mill.    That  ia 
one  of  the  numerona  instancee  I  have  heard  of. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Ib  the  inoentive  general  in  the  South  to  yonng  men  to 
go  mto  other  bnsinees  than  agricnltnie?-— A.  Tee. 

Q.  And  other  than  the  profeesions?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  There  is  a 
great  disposition  among  the  young  white  men  to  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  the 
towns. 

Q.  Is  there  not  the  same  disposition  among  the  colored  people  to  flock  to  the 
cities?— A.  Yes;  somewhat;  because  they  are  rather  imitatiye.  I  have  always 
had  certain  ideas  along  those  lines.  In  many  sections  our  public  highways  are 
miserable,  and  consequently  it  is  hard  to  get  around  from  neighborhood  to  neigh- 
borhood or  from  town  to  town.  But  in  some  of  our  counties  we  are  now  building 
good  roads— macadam  roads-nrnd  wherever  tiiat  is  the  case  the  disposition  is  to 
go  back  to  the  farms.  The  lands  have  increased  in  value  along  these  roads,  and  I 
uiink  that  is  the  key  to  the  situation  with  us.  The  improved  roads  will  have  a 
tend^cv  to  encourfluro  rural  settlementb. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  increase  per  acre  in  the  worth  of  land  for  the  last 
10  or  15  years?— A.  Before  the  war  the  lands  in  this  section  were  worth  anywhere 
from  |25  to  $100  an  acre,  but  after  the  war  they  decreased  in  value  very  rapidly, 
and,  in  fact,  for  a  number  of  years  there  was  no  demand  for  them  at  all.  Our 
citizens  were  very,  very  poor,  and  we  had  very  little  money  there.  I  suppose 
they  went  down  to  an  average  of  $10  an  acre,  but  within  the  last  10  years  our 
lands  have  more  than  doubled  in  value.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  proi>osition.  Liands 
which  were  10  years  ago  worth  $10  an  acre  are  now  worth  from  $20  to  $d5. 

Q.  Are  your  large  plantations  breaking  up  into  smaller  tracts?— A.  There  is 
very  little  change  along  that  line.  The  lands  are  held  in  laree  tracts,  generally 
from  820  to  2,000  acres.  If  we  could  induce  our  farmers  to  sell  off  their  Itoids  in 
smaller  tracts  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  the  person 
who  owns  a  property  that  pays  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the  investment  is  very 
loath  to  part  witn  that  investment. 

Q.  Are  there  any  debts  or  mortgages  on  that  class  of  property?- A.  Ten  years 
ago  it  w^  largely  mortgaged,  but  the  morteages  have  been  rapidly  paid  oft,  and 
there  i  s  now  but  a  small  percentaj^  of  those  lands  that  are  mortntged.  The  mort- 
gage debt  of  Alabama  is  decreasing  very  much.  I  should  say  there  is  not  over  15 
or  20  per  cent  of  our  lands  mortgaged,  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  at  the  very  outside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is  not  one  item  of  g^reat 
interest  to  the  people  upon  which  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  information? — A.  I  think  that  a  very  good  suggestion.  We  have 
had  rather  an  era  of  prosperity  in  Alabama  for  the  past  10  years,  and  these  mort- 
gages have  been  paid  off  verv  rapidly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  A  good  deal  of  jrour  prosperity  in  Alabama  comee 
through  minerals  and  manufacturing,  does  it  not?— A.  I  have  not  elaborated  on 
the  mmeral  district;  I  have  been  specudng  along  the  agricultural  line.  We  are 
not  as  pro^essive  as  I  would  like  to  see  our  people  in  our  agricultural  districte, 
but  there  is  an  improvement  along  the  line,  however. 

Q.  What  encouragement  does  your  legislature  give  agriculture  other  than 
simply  the  establishment  of  your  bureau? — ^A.  We  have  the  public  lands  that  are 
open  to  settlement  and  some  State  lands  open  to  the  homestead  laws.  I  think  we 
give  160  acres  to  the  homestead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  GK>vemment  any  lands  to  speak  of  other  than 
swamps? — A.  There  are  no  very  desirable  lands  now;  they  have  been  taken  up. 
I  frequently  get  inquiries  along  that  line  from  different  States.  We  have  some 
swamp  and  overflow  lands  that  are  not  desirable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  the  timber  districts  of  our  State  and  ask  me  ques- 
tions along  that  line?  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  we  have  lar^  quantities 
of  virgin  pine  forests.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  has  stimulated  the 
building  of  sawmills  all  over  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  and  the  people  there 
are  very  prosperous— the  timber  people.  They  have  made  lots  of  money,  and  pine 
lands  have  increased  in  the  last  10  years  100  per  cent  in  value. 

Q.  What  is  your  means  of  transportation  through  the  pine  lands,  railroads  or 
rivers?— A.  Railroads  principally,  although  we  have  several  rivers,  the  Alabama, 
the  Warrior,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Coosa,  the  Tallapoosa,  and  several  other 
streams.    But  the  timber  ^nerally  is  transported  by  rail. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  timber  lands  have  be^i  lately  utilized?— A.  The  indus^ 
try  has  been  stimulated  very  much  by  the  increased  price  of  lumber.  We  have 
some  of  the  finest  pine  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  Mobile  is  getting  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  lumber  ports  in  the  United  States.  We  ship  lumber  from  Mobile 
and  Pensacola  all  over  the  world. 
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Q.  Where  yon  have  the  ordinary  facilities  for  getting  your  timber  off  the  land, 
i^hat  is  the  price  of  those  lands? — ^A.  From  $3  to  |10  an  acre. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  there  to  take  tiie  stnmpage  off  the  land  and  sell  the  land 
afterwards? — A.  That  is  frequently  done. 

Q.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  at  all  with  Booker  Washington's  school? — A. 
Tes;  I  know  Booker  Washington  x)er8onally,  and  have  visited  his  school. 

Q.  What  do  tou  say  as  to  the  advances  made  there,  and  what  advantage  are 
schools  of  that  kind  to  the  colored  man  to-day?— A.  They  are  simply  wonderful. 
He  is  a  great  man,  and  he  is  doing  a  great  work  for  his  race.  I  met  Mr.  Wash- 
ington last  October  at  Birmingham,  we  had  the  State  fair  there,  and  he  had  a 
very  favorable  agricultural  and  mechanical  exhibit  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  college.  He  has  an  assistant,  W.  B.  Counsel,  who  is  an  able  second  to 
himself.  He  is  a  wonderful  man  and  is  doing  a  srand  work  for  his  people.  I 
-will  state  right  there'  that  both  Washington  and  Counsel  are  encouraging  their 
pupils  to  turn  to  the  farms  and  to  go  into  intelligent  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr. 
Falkner,  who  is  the  general  counsel  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad,  and 
I  have  both  taken  the  same  position— to  encourage  the  youn^  negroes  to  return 
to  the  farm  and  pursue  intelhgent  agriculture  as  a  means  of  hvelmood.  That  is 
done  very  Uttle  though.  They  aH  take  professions  and  either  go  to  preach  or 
become  physicians,  but  largely  to  preaching.  Negroes  are  very  religious  charac- 
ters generally. 

Q.  In  places  of  responsibility  on  your  large  farms  have  you  many  colored  men? — 
A.  In  some  instances  we  have,  but  mostly  white.  On  one  of  my  three  planta- 
tions I  have  a  negro  superintendent.  • 

Q.  Does  the  State  of  Alabama  give  the  Tuskegee  school  any  help  financially? — 
A.  Yes;  it  gets  from  our  department  $1,500  a  year,  and  it  gets  certain  other  mon- 
eys from  the  public-school  nmd. 

Q.  What  would  vou  say  of  the  condition  of  education  of  all  kinds  in  your  State 
now  compared  with  10  or  15  vears  ago?— A.  We  have  no  data,  but  it  is  very  much 
improved.  We  are  constantly  making  appropriations  through  our  legislatures  to 
the  school  facilities,  and  they  are  very  much  improved  all  along  the  line  for  the 
whites  and  blacks.  While  it  is  not  what  it  should  be  and  not  what  we  hope  it 
will  be  in  future  years,  still  we  are  improving  it  very  much. 

Q.  Do  the  blacks  and  whites  participate  in  the  same  general  school  fund,  or 
have  you  a  colored  fund  and  a  white  rund? — ^A.  There  is  no  separation  of  funds 
ataU. 

Q.  Is  the  same  amount  given  for  the  same  days  of  schooling  in  the  colored  as  in 
the  white  schools?— A.  Yes. 

3.  The  schools  are  maintained  separate,  though?— A.  Yes;  entirely  separate. 
.  In  the  colored  schools  are  the  teachers  colored  or  white?— A.  In  the  rural 
districts  they  are  ^nerally  colored  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  and  white 
teachers  for  the  white  children.  At  Patterson  School,  one  of  the  normal  schools 
at  Montgomery,  they  have  white  teachers  to  teach  the  colored  pupils;  in  fact,  they 
have  both  kinds  mixed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  State  normal  school  for  colored  teachers? — A.  The  Patterson: 
yes.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  W.  B.  Patterson  at  Montgomery.  He  has  an 
attendance  of  about  750  pupils. 

Q.  Has  the  school  term  increased  in  ^our  State  in  the  last  10  years,  and  how 
much?— A.  I  have  no  data  as  to  what  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  it  has 
increased. 

Mr.  Adams.  From  8  to  5  months. 

Q.  And  the  term  has  increased  equaUy  for  the  colored  and  for  the  whites?— A. 
Yes.  Frequently  these  schools  are  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions  and 
held  longer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  compulsory  education  law  in  your  State?— A.  None.  There 
was  a  bill  introduced  in  our  last  legislature  but  it  failed  of  passage.  It  provided 
for  compulsory  education. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  State  in  mill 
employment?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  legislation  on  the  hours  of  labor?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  protection  to  woman  or  child  labor  in  your  statutes?— A.  None. 
There  was  a  bill  introduced  to  that  effect. 

(By  Mr.  E^ennedy.  )  Alabama  repealed  that  act,  did  she  not,  for  the  purpose 


of  bringing  Northern  capital  in?  You  did  have  some  labor  laws  a  few  years  ago 
which  were  repealed  by  the  legislature,  did  you  not?— A.  I  do  not  remember.  Do 
you  recollect  any,  Mr.  Adams? 

Mr.  AlDAMS.  Yes;  we  had  some  about  10  years  ago,  but  they  were  repealed  to 
induce  the  cotton  factories  to  come  into  the  State. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes;  that  action  applied  to  the  cotton  factories. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Toa  accept  the  Btatements  of  Mr.  Adama  as  a  part  of 
vonr  testimony,  do  yon,  Mr.  Poole?— A.  Yes;  we  endeavored  2  years  ago  to  pass 
legislation  to  enconrage  the  bnilding  of  cotton  mills  in  Alabflona  by  exemplinff 
them  from  taxation  for  a  number  of  years,  bnt  the  bill  looking  to  that  end  nileS 
of  passage.  I  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  that  time  and  was  on  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  and  remember  making  an  attemi^t  to  pass  it. 

Q.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor  was  made  also  as  an 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  of  mills  in  the  South?— A.  Tes. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  our  State,  now,  the  number  of  hours  employed  ie  usually  settled 
by  contract  between  the  laborers  themselves  with  the  operators. 

Q.  Just  an  open  bargain? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  your  laws  on  the  taxation  of  the  a^^ricultnial 
property  of  your  State?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  exoeesive.  There  is  no  com- 
plaint along  those  lines  at  all.    I  do  not  think  tney  are  at  all  excessive. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  equalization  of  taxe8?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  last  25  or  80  years  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
productive  quality  of  your  soils?— A.  No;  the  productiveness  of  our  soil  has 
mcreased  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  etc.  We  have  lands  there  that  25  jrears  ago 
were  not  making  a  bale  of  cotton  to  5  acres,  and  wMch  are  now  Tnaking  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre. 

Q.  But,  of  course,  that  is  under  the  force  process  of  the  fertilixer?— A.  Yes;  of 
course,  where  lands  are  not  fertilized  they  deteriorate  very  much,  but  under  tbe 
fertilizing  system  and  intensive  plan  we  have  obviated  that  and  are  now  rnAViT^g 
more  cotton  than  ever  before. 

Q.  What  increase  of  acreage  of  arable  lands  has  there  been  in  the  last  few 
vears?— A.  I  have  no  data  as  to  the  increase  of  this  year  over  last  year,  but  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  for  years  in  the  amount  of  land  cultivated.  What 
percentage,  I  can  not  say;   a  very  small  per  cent,  say  8  to  5  per  oent. 

Q.  Has  there  been  anything  done  on  the  part  of  the  Stato  or  others,  in  the 
matter  of  the  reclamation  of  your  swamp  and  waste  lands?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  They  lay  just  as  they  are,  subject  to  entry,  I  presume,  on  a  small  fee?— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adahb.  Some  of  the  lands  are  first  rate.  Some  are  swamps  and  are  over- 
flow, but  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is  good. 

Q.  You  would  say  then  that  the  condition  of  agriculturists  in  Alabama  is 
much  better  now  than  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes;  by  50  per  cent. 

Q.  That  labor  is  also  better  providea  for  and  receives  better  returns  than  it  did 
then?— A.  Better  CQmx>en8ation;  yes. 

Q.  Andthatlaborismorestationarythanithasbeen— less  migratory?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  Alabama  suffered  any  from  attempts  on  the  part  of  colored  men  to 
have  the  colored  people  colonize  and  leave  the  State  and  go  elsewhere?— A.  There 
have  been  attempts  made  to  carry  them  off. 

Q.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  control  the  men  who 
have  started  these  migratory  schemes?— A.  It  was  for  the  money  they  could  dupe 
these  individuals  out  of;  for  their  own  gain  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  their  f 3- 
low-man  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  State  in  the  South  where  your  colored  population 
could  be  better  off  than  where  they  are  now?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  our 
State  is  i)eculiarly  blessed  in  many  respects,  in  climate  and  soil  and  in  conditions 
generally. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  much  of  an  increase  in  the  mental  capabilities  of  the 
negro  since  he  has  received  an  education?— A.  Yes;  his  condition  is  improving 
very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  colored  man,  up  to  a  certain  line,  to 
improve  in  educational  matters  as  much  as  the  average  white  mkn  in  the  Soutii?—- 
A.  I  find  that  the  young  iiegroes — the  yoimger  children  are  very  ambitions  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  their  parente  are  anxious  for  them  to  do  so.  There 
has  been  a  fear  among  the  negroes  for  a  number  of  years— and  I  expect  they  have 
good  grounds  for  it— that  some  of  these  days  we  will  have  an  educational  qualifi-' 
cation  for  suffrage.  I  think  they  have  apprehended  that,  and  therefore  they 
have  stimulated  their  children  to  acquire  an  education.  They  are  very  ambitious 
generally.  I  will  state  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  among  the  colored  labor 
the  strike  is  unknown. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  Is  there  any  sentiment  in  Alabama  in  favor  of  getting 
rid  of  the  colored  population  of  the  State?— A.  No.  I  think  99  per  oent  of  the 
white  people  of  Alabama  are  glad  to  have  the  negroes  there.  They  are  law  abid- 
ing, comparatively.  They  wm  steal  a  little  bit  sometimes;  but  tney  make  good 
farm  laborers  and  good  servanto  generally.  ^ 
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Q.  Have  yon  a  compnlBory  crop  contract  law  in  Alabama?— A.  Mr.  Adams, 
what  was  the  bill  that  passed  throngh  the  legislatnre  in  regard  to  the  breaking  of 
contracts? 

Mr.  Ai>AMS.  That  was  simply  as  with  any  other  contracts,  to  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  man  to  break  his  contract  withont  proper  notice. 

The  Witness.  Frequently  when  we  contract  with  oar  labor,  and  that  is  done 
nsually  the  1st  of  January,  they  sign  a  contract  to  perform  certain  labor.  It  is 
an  a^peement  between  Ihe  land  owner  and  the  tenant.  We  have  very  little 
tax>uole  alonff  that  line,  bat  sometimes  we  have  a  party  that  will  ran  off  and  leave 
his  crop,  and  in  some  instances  he  is  prosecntea  for  the  offense  criminally;  bat 
that  is  very  rarely  done. 

Q.  Sent  to  jail  if  he  breaks  his  contract? — ^A.  If  he  obtains  money  by  false  pre- 
tense; bnt  his  intention  is  very  hard  to  establish.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  man 
being  put  in  jail  for  breaking  a  contract  there.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  one,  Mr. 
Adams? 

Mr.  Aj>ahs.  No;  bat  I  think  this  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor.  Bat  ander  it, 
if  he  ^ves  the  party  notice  that  he  is  going  to  break  the  contract,  the  penalty 
does  not  apply. 

Q.  There  mast  be  a  caose  for  the  enactment  of  snch  a  law.  It  mast  be  that 
the  negroes  are  in  the  habit  of  violating  their  contracts? 

Thbw'itnbss.  It  occasionally  happens,  bat  yoa  have  got  to  establish  an  intent 
to  defraud  before  yoa  can  prosecnte  criminally. 

<^.  Do  yoa  find  the  negro  has  very  little  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  a  contract, 
or  IS  he  any  different  in  that  respect  from  the  average  white  man?— A.  I  shoald 
say  he  regards  it  as  less  binding.  He  has  less  regard  for  his  contract  than  the 
white  man,  and  if  he  can  better  himself  by  groing  elsewhere,  he  does  not  care. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Yoa  said  yoa  nad  no  strikes  among  agricaltaral 
labor? — ^A.  We  have  none. 

Q.  Does  not  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  agricaltaral  labor  is  so  scattering  it 
cotud  not  strike?— A.  Largely. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  reason  aU  over  the  United  States;  the  fact  that  agricaltaral 

labor  is  so  scattered  that  it  can  not  inaagarate  a  strike?— A.  I  think  that  is  the 

fact. 

Q.  Have  year  people  agitated  the  qaestion  of  compalsory  arbitration? — A.  No. 

CL  When  yon  were  in  the  legislatare  was  that  qaestion  ever  broaght  ap?— 

A.  No,    I  tmnk  we  have  no  law  along  those  lines. 

Q.  No  agitation  for  sach  a  law?— A.  No.  Strikes  have  been  very  rare  in  Ala- 
bama. We  have  had  only  one  serious  strike  in  the  mill  districts,  and  that  was 
years  M^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ejbnnsdt.)  What  have  yon  to  say  aboat  the  cost  of  making  cotton 
ancLthe  profit  there  is  in  it  to  the  farmers  at  present  prices?— A.  I  remarked  that 
for  the  last  few  years  the  prodaction  of  cotton  has  been  very  profitable  and  oar 
farmers  have  been  stimalated  to  pat  an  increased  acreage  in  cotton. 

Q.  We  know  what  a  bashel  of  wheat  can  be  raised  for  in  certain  sections  of  the 
conntry,  and  we  know  the  profits.    Have  yoa  any  statistics  as  to  cotton?— A.  No; 
I  have  not. 
Mr.  Adams.  Cotton  can  be  made  in  Alabama  for  5  cents. 
Q.  All  above  that  is  clear  profit  to  the  farmer? 
Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  secared  a  splendid  profit  with  recent  prices? 
Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Q.  We  have  had  men  come  here  and  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  carses  of  the 
Soath  that  they  did  not  diversify  their  crops  and  raisfttheir  own  provisions;  that 
they  had  a  soil  on  which  they  conld  raise  grain  and  ofier  prodacts,  bat  instead  of 
that  they  were  aU  after  cotton  and  broaght  their  pro^sions  in  from  the  West. 

The  witness.  Unf  ortnnately  that  has  heen  the  condition  in  Alabama,  bat  that 
condition  is  growing  less  apparent  every  year.  Directly  after  the  war,  when  the 
negroes  were  tamed  loose,  they,  having  been  slaves,  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves.  They  committed  depredations  on  the  cattle  and  the  hogs  and 
stole  them  terribly  and  discoaraged  the  farmers  very  mnch.  Bat  after  a  few 
years  these  practices  sabsided  and  confidence  was  restored.  The  people  them- 
selves went  to  work  with  some  system,  and  they  have  been  steadily  increasing 
their  prosperity  every  year  since  aboat  1890. 

As  a  general  thing  tne  white  farmers  are  more  thrifty  than  the  nesroee.  The 
negro,  working  for  a  part  of  the  crop — ^the  share  cropper,  as  we  call  him — will 
draw  on  acconnt  probably  100  boshels  of  com  for  his  family.  He  will  work  1 
mole  probably  ana  will  draw  150  bnshels  of  com  and  takes  it  and  pats  it  in  his 
crib.  There  is  a  conntry  store  near  by,  and  if  he  wants  a  poand  of  coffee  or  a 
Httle  sagar  he  sells  a  bashel  of  corn  to  get  it;  and  generally  oy  the  1st  of  March 
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he  is  oat  of  provisions  and  has  to  ro  to  his  landlord  for  provisions,  etc.  Of  course, 
the  country  merchant  knowing  all  that,  is  going  to  sell  at  any  price  he  can  get, 
and  he  puts  a  very  low  price  on  the  com.  It  all  goes  on  the  market  and  gluts  tiie 
market,  and  produce  drops  down  below  its  real  value,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  negro  it  increases  in  value. 

Q.  How  about  provisions  and  seed  and  implements  that  the  country  storekeeper 
furnishes  to  the  croppers  and  planters?— A.  The  com  is  generally  bought  by  the 
smaller  cross-roads  storekeeper,  and  the  advances  are  genendly  nindshed  by  the 
larger  stores  at  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country.  They  are  fur- 
niwed  as  reasonably  as  could  be  expected  where  a  man  advances  to  the  iUiterate 
classes,  as  negroes  are.  The  merchant  is  human  and  he  takes  advantage  of  those 
thinss  and  gets  all  the  profit  he  can;  but  all  these  things  have  improved  very 
mucn  and  the  condition  of  the  negroes  has  improved  correspondingly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  tne  country  merchant  give  credit  on  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  owner  of  the  land  or  does  he  take  the  cropi>er?— A.  He  will  take  a 
morl^ge  lien  on  the  cropper's  interest  in  the  crop.  He  will  frequently  ask  per- 
mission of  the  landlord.  He  will  say,  ''Jim  Jones  wishes  to  get  advances  from 
me;  have  you  anj  objection?  No  or  yes.  What  amount  do  you  think  he  uviJl  be 
good  for?  "  He  just  holds  him  in  on  advances  to  a  certain  amount  until  the  crop 
Slows  what  it  is  goiuK  to  do  and  then  lets  him  go.  As  a  general  thing  the  n^roes 
are  improvident.  When  they  make  a  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  go 
and  buy  everything  they  want — ^furniture,  and  guns,  and  horses,  and  wagons,  and 
buggies,  etc.,  and  they  generally  get  rid  of  their  money  very  rapidly.  If  they 
were  as  economical  as  the  white  people  they  would  absolutely  own  that  country 
in  a  few  years.  It  is  getting  so  that  m  our  section  in  the  black  belt  the  most  <^ 
the  lands  are  rented  to  negro  tenants  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  afford  to 
give  more  for  them  than  the  white  man  can.  I  own  several  plantations  and  I 
rent  to  the  neKroes  because  I  can  get  more  rent  from  the  negro.  He  furnishes  his 
own  labor  and  can  afford  to  pay  more  rent  than  the  white  man  who  depends  on 
hiring  his  labor  done  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  rates  do  you  have  to  pay  for  money  there?— A. 
Our  bank  facilities  have  improved  very  much  in  the  last  26  years.  Take  my 
county,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  tne  State,  I  think  it  ranks  fourth  in  pro- 
ductiveness. There  was  only  1  bank  in  the  county  25  years  ago,  and  at  that  time 
the  farmers  borrowed  their  money  from  commission  merchants  in  Mobile  and 
Selma,  and  would  pledge  the  shipments  of  their  cotton  to  those  merchants.  Now 
we  have  in  our  county  6  banks,  and  any  farmer  who  is  good  and  known  to  be  a 
debt-paying  man  can  go  to  any  bank  and  give  a  note  for  what  money  he  needs  at 
8  per  cent.    Frequently  money  is  loaned  for  less,  but  the  legal  rate  is  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  not  8  per  cent  a  pretty  high  rate  when  we  consider  tnat  we  are  amiost  on 
a  2i  per  cent  basis? — ^A.  I  have  seen  men  pay  20  per  cent  down  there.  We  have 
a  wonderful  recuperative  country.  I  have  known  farmers  to  make  a  complete 
failure  in  their  crops — some  fellow  running  a  plantation.  He  will  be  sold  out  by 
his  commission  merchant.  Some  one  will  get  sorry  for  him  and  loan  him,  say, 
$1,000  and  he  will  pay  him  back  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  he  will  be  on 
his  feet  again. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  banks  have  been  started  recently? — ^A.  Five  out  of  the 
6  have  been  started  in  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  last  2  years? — ^A.  One. 

<^.  All  national  banks?— A.  Three  are  national  and  3  private  banking  insti- 
tutions in  my  coimty.  I  will  state  for  your  information  that  the  cotton-seed 
industry  has  greatiy  improved  in  our  country.  I  remember  10  years  ago,  when 
we  had  no  mills,  cotton  seed  was  worth  10  cents  a  bushel.  I  have  a  friend,  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  has  several  large  plantations  and  makes  about  1,200  bales 
of  cotton.    He  built  an  oil  mill  last  year  at  a  cost  of  |40,000,  and  he  made  $40,000 

§rofit  in  the  first  year,  paying  for  the  mill.  The  dividends  of  every  mill  in  the 
tate  of  Alabama  have  not  been  less  than  40  per  cent  in  the  last  2  or  3  yeai-s. 
They  have  earned  enormaus  dividends. 

Q.  That  makes  cotton  raising  all  the  more  profitable?— A.  Yes.  The  average 
price  of  cotton  seed  in  Alabama  last  year  was  9b  cents  a  bushel.  You  can  see  the 
diflPerence  over  10  years  ago,  when  the  price  was  10 cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  about  fruit  raising  in  Alabama?— A.  We  are 
encouraging  that  industry,  and  in  our  last  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  infected  fruit  trees.  Fruitdale,  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  near  Mobile  in  Washing^n  Countv,  shipped  about  80  carloads  of 
peaches  to  Chicago  last  year.  They  will  ship  200  carloads  this  year  from  that 
one  place. 

Q.  Peaches  are  being  develoi)ed,  particularly  as  a  crop?— A.  All  fruits  do  well, 
particularly  peaches.    Then  we  have  quite  a  wine  inaustry  developing  in  our 
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State — grape  flprowing.  We  have  two  grape-growing  towns.  The  town  of  Cull- 
man is  settled  by  G^ermans  and  Bayarians,  who  came  from  the  old  country. 
There  is  not  a  negro  in  it  and  there  is  not  a  single  individual  negro  in  the  county. 
They  are  entirely  German  farmers  there.  That  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
coimties  in  Alabama.  They  raise  everything  in  the  world.  I  had  occasion  as  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  to  send  my  agents  to  that  county  and  find  out  what 
was  grown.    They  raise  farm  products  of  every  description. 

Q.  H&Ye  you  any  immigration  of  farmers  into  your  State — white  farmers  or 
foreigners?— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  jDo  you  give  any  encouragement  to  immigration?— A.  Nothing  but  the  home- 
eteoA  rights.  We  have  another  place  where  the  grape  industry  is  pros];>erous, 
the  town  of  Claiborne.  That  is  settled  by  people  from  the  Northwest  and  by 
Scandinavians.  They  are  growing  grapes  on  about  6,000  acres  and  are  doing 
very  w^ell,  indeed.  They  nu^e  several  different  kinds  of  wine,  and  it  is  very  fine, 
indeed. 

(^  Do  you  think  of  any  general  statement  that  you  want  to  make  further?— 
A.  xfo;  except  this:  I  regard  Alabama  as  the  most  rapidl^r  developing  of  all  the 
Southern  States.  Her  minerals,  her  timber,  and  her  agricultural  interests  and 
conditions  are  improving.  We  have  a  fine  and  healthful  climate,  plenty  of  water, 
rich  soil,  and  if  our  nenro  labor  was  a  little  more  intelligent  we  would  be  able 
to  use  all  the  improved  farm  implements.  The  ignorance  of  the  negro  is  one 
great  bar  to  our  success.    They  are  much  prejudiced  against  any  new  ideas. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  April  IS,  1901. 

TE8TDI0HT  OF  MR.  K.  F.  OEEELET, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Eduoation  of  the  State  of  South  DakoUu 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.85  p.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding. 
At  that  iime  Mr.  M.  F.  Greeley,  secretaory  of  the  botardof  resents  of  education  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

.  Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Please  give  your  fuU  name,  your  residence,  and  your 
occupation  or  profession. — ^A.  M.  F.  Greeley,  Gary,  S.  Dak.;  my  business  is  stock 
farming. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  South  Dakota?— A.  Between  18  and 
19  vears. 

Q.  Where  were  you  farming  before  going  to  Dakota?— A.  In  Waux)aca  County, 
Wis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  official  xx)sitions,  if  any,  are  vou  holding  at 
the  present  time?— -A.  I  am  a  member  of  our  board  of  regents  of  education  and 
secretary  of  the  board.  I  am  also  the  editor  of  the  Dakota  Farmer,  the  leading 
farm  paper  of  the  Dakotas.  I  have  been  for  4  ^ears  engaged  in  farmers'  institute 
work,  and  for  2  years  past  have  been  conductmg  farmers'  institutes  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  ana  doing  some  institute  work  in  my  own  State  and  in  North  Dakota. 

Q.  In  your  institute  work  have  you  been  pretty  generally  over  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  particularly  as  to 
Minnesota.  I  have  been  all  over  that  State  several  times  in  my  institute  work 
there  and  in  my  own  State  and  North  Dakota.  I  am  pretty  generally  acquainted 
as  an  institute  man  and  also  as  one  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  wool  Dusiness  and 
general  farming. 

Q.  As  a  stock  raiser,  are  you  engaged  in  any  special  line  of  stock? — ^A.  I  have 
made  mutton  growing  a  specialty  for  about  21  years  and  have  done  other  things 
in  connection  with  it,  but  that  has  been  the  leading  part  of  my  work. 

Q.  How  extensively  are  you  engaged  in  sheep  raising?— A.  I  have  from  800  to 
500  head  on  my  farm  as  a  rule,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  and  whether 
dealing  in  sheep  or  not  seldom  carry  fewer  than  800  to  400  ewes  on  the  farm. 

.  Q.  Are  vou  conversant  with  labor  conditions  in  the  States  that  you  have  men- 
tioned?—A.  As  applied  to  fanning,  I  think,  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  Please  state  the  condition  in  those  States  compared  with  other  labor  and 
^>nner  conditions. — ^A.  Our  average  hired  men  are  not  quite  what  they  used  to 
06;  for  some  reason  we  do  not  get  as  good  men  as  we  did.  They  are  determined 
to  work  fewer  hours,  though  they  are  paid  better  wages  than  we  used  to  pay  them, 
or  that  I  used  to  get  when  a  hired  man  myself.    I  think  one  reason  for  this  change 
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is  the  improved  machinery.  We  have  introdaoed  so  mnch  of  that  that  tlie  -work 
really  gives  them  very  little  steady  employment,  as  a  mle.  They  can  not  lely 
npon  employment  the  year  ronnd,  and  so  those  who  like  to  have  employmeBt 
steadily  go  into  other  things  more. 

Q.  Yon  assign  as  one  of  the  causes  the  irregnlarity  in  employment? — ^A.  I  think 
it  IB;  the  irregnlaritv  of  emplovment  and  not  having  work  the  year  roond. 

Q.  What  are  the  hoars  of  labor  a  day  in  yonr  section  of  the  conntry? — ^A.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  work  a  man  mnch  over  10  hours,  even  on  a  farm.  The  men 
seem  to  expect  to  work  about  10  hours,  tiiough  there  are  seasons — haying^,  tfaraah- 
ing,  and  otner  times— when  they  have  to  work  more. 

Q.  How  many  days  are  they  employed  in  the  year?— A.  We  generaUy  hire  men 
about  from  6  to  8  months,  more  often  6  months  than  8,  and  the  bulk  of  them  are 
hired  by  the  day  or  short  terms  through  harvest  or  haying  and  other  busy  times. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  your  labor  to  seek  other  employment?— 
A.  There  is,  on  this  very  account,  that  they  do  not  have  steady  employment,  and 
this,  too,  tends  to  make  them  anvthing  but  thorough,  and  for  this  reason  we  pre- 
fer foreign  people*  as  a  rule.  II:  we  want  a  good  shepherd,  we  generallv-  try  to 
get  a  Scotchman  or  an  Englishman.  Next  to  the  foreign  help  we  like  help  from 
Canada.  Help  from  all  these  countries  seems  to  be  more  thorough  than  tmr  own. 
Thev  seem  to  expect  to  do  something  for  what  they  get  and  to  do  that  thing  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  They  have  made  a  business  of  mastering  some  kind  of  wotk, 
and  thev  are  proud  of  it.  But  our  help  here  does  not  seem  to  know  anythiitg 
thoroughly;  as  a  rule,  they  are  masters  of  nothing,  but  do  some  things  fairly  weQ, 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  not  the  best  help,  though  some  are  the  most  <3apahle 
and  intelligent  help  we  have. 

Q.  What  wages  ao  you  pay?— A.  We  are  paying  now  by  the  month  throD^ 
our  country,  and  largely  in  Minnesota  from  |00  to  $36  a  month.  It  is  abont  $4  or 
$5  higher  than  it  used  to  be  8  or  10  years  ago  on  an  average.  Many  pay  No.  1 
hands,  tried  and  reliable,  more  than  this.    That  includes,  board,  lodging,  etc. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pajr  where  you  furnish  the  tenant  a  house?— A.  That 
depends  upon  what  you  furnish  besides  the  house.  By  the  way,  this  seems  to  mt 
one  of  the  very  best  ways  of  getting  reliable  labor  on  the  farm.  There  are  a  good 
many  things  to  be  said  about  it,  and  nearly  all  in  its  favor.  I  could  mention  a 
few  if  you  wish  to  have  me.  When  we  employ  a  single  man  he  is  liable  to  go  or 
change  a!;  almost  any  time;  we  can  not  depend  upon  nim  nearly  so  well  as  we  can 
upon  a  man  who  is  married,  particularly  one  who  has  a  small  family.  Then  he 
stairs  with  us  willingly  the  year  round.  If  he  has  children  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  up  in  the  country,  which  means  a  great  deal  to  children  in  this 
country  and  in  tnese  days.  Again,  his  family  are  valuable  help  in  trying,  busy 
times  in  the  farm  work.  It  is  much  more  convenient  for  the  mrmer  to  emnloj 
them  than  it  is  to  go  after  other  help  when  he  needs  it,  and  perhaps  pay  very  hign 
for  it,  too,  if  he  needs  it  but  for  a  short  time.  Again,  he  does  not  have  to  nay  aD 
cash.  He  can  give  the  tenant  farmer  a  good  (^irden  and  not  feel  it  at  alL  He 
can  let  him  have  the  use  of  one  cow  and  not  feel  that  vei^  much,  but  these  things 
mean  very  much  to  a  man  with  a  family  to  feed.  Often  if  he  can,  in  addition/be 
provided  with  veg^etables  and  other  truck,  he  can  almost  live  out  of  what  the 
farmer  can  give  him  without  missing  it  on  an  ordinary  Western  farm,  and  still 
make  better  help  than  the  man  without  a  family.  This  is  almost  the  solution  of 
our  hired  help  problem  out  there,  to  encourage  the  tenant  hired  man  with  a  wif^ 
and  children. 

Q.  Has  he  any  advantage  over  the  laboring  man  in  the  city  or  town?— A.  Tes; 
very  decidedly.  If  he  has  a  small  piece  of  land  to  cultivate  he  is  learning  to  make 
bread  and  butter  for  himself —learning  the  great  trade  of  how  to  ^t  a  hving  oat 
of  land.  If  he  has  children  it  is  also  so  much  better  for  them  to  hve  in  the  coun- 
try; it  is  BO  much  freer  and  so  much  more  wholesome  and  more  secure  for  them. 
They  are  more  than  twice  as  apt  to  make  strong,  self-supporting  citizens  than  if 
grown  up  in  idleness  and  crowded  in  with  others  in  cities.  Such  a  man  can  lay 
up  more  money  than  the  one  employed  in  the  city  at  much  higherwages.  He  can 
lay  up  all  his  wages,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  littie  with  which  to  buy  clothing.  I 
know  of  cases  where  men  who  are  prudently  inclined,  whose  wives  work  with 
them  to  make  a  home,  who  are  laying  up  all  their  wages.  They  have  a  little 
flock  of  chickens,  which  i)ay  the  grocery  bill,  and  have  po^bly  two  cows.  These 
almost  supply  the  family.  I  know  several  families  which  sell  enough  butter  and 
eggs  in  this  way  to  furmsh  all  the  clothing  and  living,  and  have  even  more  thao 
the  wages  to  lay  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  kind  of  living  and  ''getting 
along"  also  engenders  a  wholesome  independence  and  self-reliance,  which  direct 
wages  never  can. 

Q.  Do  such  persons  become  owners  of  land?— A.  Almost  invariably  they  do. 
If  were  is  anything  in  them  they  soon  see  the  advantages  of  having  a  peceof  land 
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hat  they  can  back  np  on,  and  from  which  the  world  can  not  drive  them.  They 
»am  how  to  cultivate  that  land,  and  the  children  have  tastes  along  that  line  ana 
xpefiiences,  too,  which  are  invaloable  to  them,  and  when  they  get  onto  a  piece 
>f  land  thev  are  at  home  and  twice  as  apt  to  succeed  as  a  man  who  comes  oat  of 
he  cdty  and  knows  nothing  about  the  business.  It  is  a  wonderful  education  along 
k  most  valuable  line  and  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  a  lack  of  this  very  education 
vhich  so  frequently  wrecks  the  beginner  on  land. 

Q.  I>o  they  make  good  farmers  and  intelligent  citizens? — A.  Almost  invariably. 
There  are  very  few  localitieB  now  that  I  know  of  where  there  are  not  men  who 
lave  graduated  in  this  way  onto  a  piece  of  land  and  into  first-class  farmers. 

Q.  Mave  you  personal  experience  of  the  things  that  you  mention  in  regard  to 
Ehe  conditions  tnat  you  have  spoken  of?— A.  To  quite  an  eztent.  I  began  as  a 
kiired  man  on  a  farm,  worked  for  5  years  on  farms  as  a  hired  man,  on  both  small 
Tarms  and  big  ones,  and  in  that  way  I  became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  these 
conditions.  Then  I  began  with  a  small  piece  of  land  and  made  a  living  for  myself 
and  family. 

There  is  one  more  thing  which  is  well  worth  considering  in  this  connection, 
and  that  is  help  in  the  farm  house.  As  a  rule,  unless  there  are  grown-up  daugh- 
ters, there  is  little  help  outside  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  these  homes,  and  prin- 
cipally because  none  can  be  had.  Very  frequently  the  wife  of  the  hired  man, 
who  is  furnished  a  house  and  garden,  can  be  mduced  to  help  in  trying  times,  and 
is  ^lad  to  do  so.  In  this  way  she  frequently  and  cheerfully  earns  a  few  dollars  of 
her  o^wn  which  she  can  devote  to  little  things  and  fixings  she  very  much  desires 
but  w^onld  never  think  of  taking  money  for  out  of  the  hard-earned  wages  of  her 
husband.  The  growing  girls  of  such  families  can  also  most  generally  be  induced 
to  help  at  the  farm  house  when  needed,  when  they  might  think  it  out  of  the  way 
to  hire  out  regularly  to  a  strange  family.  They  may,  in  this  way,  not  only  greatly 
accommodate  the  overworked  wife  at  the  head  of  the  farm  house,  but  may,  by 
the  training  and  experience,  become  tiptop  little  housekeepers,  cooks,  etc.,  before 
they  are  women  grown.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  this  thmg  work  greatly  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  help  and  heli)er. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  crop  sharing  in  your  State? — A.  We  have  a 
little,  but  not  near  enough  of  it,  not  nearly  so  much  as  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have,  as  we  are  looking  into  the  merits  of  that  way  of  interesting  labor  in  a  num- 
ber of  occupations.    Tne  outlook  is  very  promising. 

Q.  Ton  may  give  some  of  the  advantages  of  crop  sharing  and  partnership. — ^A. 
I  have  not  had  much  experience  along  that  line  myself.  What  I  know  of  it  is 
mostly  from  observation.  In  mv  own  case  my  experience  has  consisted  in  letting 
sheep  out  on  shares,  as  we  call  it.  I  find  that  I  can  let  out  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
give  a  man  two-thirds  and  get  more  money  out  of  them  than  I  can  to  let  him 
nave  them  and  give  him  only  one-half.  When  his  self-interest  is  developed,  he 
turns  into  a  better  man,  a  better  sheep  man,  and  a  better  farmer.  He  will  get 
more  wool  and  more  mutton,  get  more  out  of  his  work  and  work  to  better  advan- 
tage. And  so  it  is  in  crop  sharing,  lliere  ia  a  great  big  thing  here  for  those  who 
have  large  land  interests  they  can  not  oversee  themselves.  I  think  it  is  better, 
however,  to  give  the  one  employed  a  little  cash,  crop  or  no  crop.  It  is  better  to  do 
this  in  order  that  they  may  feel  sure  of  something;  if  they  can  have  that,  and 
besides,  a  sUght  interest  in  the  proceeds,  it  gets  them  interested  and  they  do  their 
very  best  without  urging  or  overseeing.  It  is  easier  working  hard  when  one  is 
interested  in  the  business  and  its  income. 

Q.  Are  many  of  your  people  foreigners?— A.  Most  of  our  hired  help  are  foreign- 
ers, and  a  great  many  of  my  neighbors  are  Scandinavians  or  Germans.  I  am 
8orr^  to  have  to  say  it,  for  I  am  a  New  England  man  myself,  but  in  holding  our 
institutes  in  Minnesota,  and  they  were  large  ones,  averaging  about  557  people  to 
the  institute  for  the  year,  where  our  audiences  were  made  up  largely  of  Scandina- 
vian i)eople,  with  perhaps  a  good  sprinkling  of  Germans  and  Canadians,  we  found 
them  its  most  intelligent  and  the  best  farmers— that  is,  the  most  practical  and 
thorough  ones.  Judging  from  the  questions  they  asked,  the  interest  thejr  took  in 
the  business,  and  the  quality  of  stock  they  showed  us,  and  the  kind  of  improve- 
ments they  were  making,  they  were  right  at  the  front.  TMs,  of  course,  was  in 
the  older  sections,  where  they  have  had  opportunity  to  become  Americanized  very 
thoroughly.  There  we  find  our  best  farmers  as  a  rule,  and  there  we  find  our  best 
hired  men. 

Q.  Are  they  intelligent  and  prosperous?— A«  Very  intelligent  and  almost  inva- 
Jjably  prosperous  after  they  once  get  the  run  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  when 
they  first  come  here,  of  course,  are  not  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  country. 
It  takes  time  for  them  to  get  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  with  our  language, 
^ays,  and  costoms. 
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Q.  Do  they  become  landowners?— A.  With  scarcely  an  exception  thoee  -whom  I 
come  in  contact  with  do.  Thev  teem  to  know  what  it  meant  to  have  a  piece  d 
land  in  the  old  country,  and  wnat  it  meant  there  to  be  caught  without  a  piece. 
They  see  the  old  country  conditions  crowding  in  upon  us  here,  and  they  seem  deter- 
mined not  to  be  caught  a  second  time  without  a  piece  of  land  in  an  avercrowded 
country— and  they  are  setting  our  young  Americans  a  mighty  good  example  in 
this  respect. 

Q.  Has  a  greater  percentage  taken  lands  than  among  our  native  Americans?— 
A.  Oh,  yes.  The  American  ooys  as  a  rule  seem  to  think  they  can  always  get  luid 
when  they  want  it,  but  the  foreigner  sees  plainly  that  it  is  going,  and  that  to  be 
sure  of  it  he  had  better  get  it  before  it  goes.  And  that  is  where  he  is  right.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  our  American  boys  to  become  interested  in  land,  alwough  we 
find  a  tendency,  particularly  among  our  Minnesota  farmers  and  their  sons,  to 
stick  to  the  soil  more  than  they  did  10  years  ago;  very  much  more.  It  is  encour- 
aging, decidedly  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  ^rt  of  your  foreign  residents  to  colonise  or 
to  get  closer  together  to  preserve  their  language  and  habits?— A.  There  are  com- 
munities inclined  that  way,  and  they  are  the  slowest  to  Americanize  and  tJie 
slowest  to  adopt  our  methods,  and  they  do  the  poorest  for  themselves  as  a  rule, 
but  this  way  of  doing  is  not  general.  The  better  class  of  them  prefer  to  be  blended 
with  Americans,  and  they  get  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  us,  and  we  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  out  of  them.  It  is  a  mutual  benefit  to  come  together — we  can  Team 
much  from  them.  Where  they  colonize  it  goes  against  them  and  the  country 
they  are  in. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  immigrant  had  upon  agriculture  in  your  section  of  the 
country?— A.  He  has  been  a  godsend  to  it.  The  people  that  have  come  to  our 
country  from  Scandinavia,  from  G^ermany ,  and  from  Canada  have  greatly  helped 
the  agriculture  of  the  Northwest.  In  some  sections  to  take  them  out  of  it  would 
nearly  ruin  the  country.  As  a  class,  the  Americanized  Scandinavian  makes  the 
grandest  citizen  in  t^e  Northwest. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  immigration?— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have.  I  beueve  in  letting  those  who  appreciate  land  have  it.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  them  taking  the  very  best  fanning  land  and  our  American  bojrs  drift- 
ing into  the  cities  to  uncertain  and  overcrowded  occupations,  but  bein^  sorry 
does  not  help  it.  If  our  boys  prefer  to  be  the  hired  men  and  renters  of  foreign 
landowners,  as  they  surely  will  be  in  the  near  future,  to  being  independent  land- 
owners themselves,  let  them  take  their  bitter  medicine.  These  lanoless  men  love 
land  and  understand  how  to  take  hold  of  it;  and  if  they  do,  and  our  boys  do  not, 
I  am  glad  to  see  them  coming.  I  would  encourage  everyone  who  has  no  land  to 
come  while  he  can  get  it  and  then  to  cling  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  kind  of  an  idea  do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  underteke  the  distribution  of  immigrants  into  the  agricultural  - 
re^ons,  thus  preventing  congestion  in  the  cities  and  nelping  the  country? — ^A.  I 
think  if  it  could  do  it  so  as  to  make  the  distribution  rather  general,  and  not  colo- 
nize them,  it  might  work  well.  I  should  think  if  anything  could  be  done  along 
that  line  it  would  be  a  mutual  benefit  for  the  country  and  the  people  you  put  out 
there. 

Q.  Is  there  sufficient  demand  in  the  farming  districts  of  the  West  for  this  labor, 
so  that  in  case  the  distribution  came  you  would  find  good  places  for  the  immi- 
grants?—A.  I  think  any  sober,  land-lovmg  man  that  wanted  to  have  land  event- 
ually himself,  and  who  had  a  little  experience  in  country  life,  or  in  farming  or 
stock  raising,  would  have  no  difficulty  at  the  present  time  m  working  into  steady 
employment.  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  any  difficulty  in  placing  about  all 
of  that  class  of  people  that  could  be  brought  into  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  land  sufficient  yet  unoccupied  to  accom- 
modate a  large  number  of  immigrants? — ^A.  Our  land  is  nearly  occupied,  in  the 
way  we  use  the  word  '*  occupied;^'  but  all  too  often  one  man  has  too  much  in  our 
country,  and  when  he  has  a  great  deal  too  much  it  is  a  self-regulating  affair. 
The  superabundance  will  generally  ruin  him,  and  then  that  land  will  be  dis- 
tributea  properly.  But  when  one  has  not  enough  to  ruin  him,  and  yet  has  too 
much,  of  course,  there  is  another  question.  When  we  can  get  our  farms  smaller 
we  can  take  care  of  a  great  many  people;  we  can  double  our  population  and  still 
be  better  farmers  for  it,  and  more  than  double  the  yielding  capacity  of  the  land. 
And,  besides,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  open  land  yet,  of  course. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  public  schools  as  to  equipment,  schoolhouses, 
etc.?— A,  We  are  well  supplied;  if  anything,  oversuppliea.  Including  our  State 
Institutions,  and  the  church  institutions,  and  the  ordinary  public  schools,  we  have 
really  more  schools  than  we  need  in  many  sections  of  the  West  just  now. 
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Q.  Is  the  school  curricnliun  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  farmers?— A.  Tliat  is 
a  Rreat  big  qnestion.  I  think  we  are  getting  too  much,  if  anything,  of  what  we 
call  book  learning.  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  in  these  times,  I  know,  bnt  just  the 
same  I  feel,  and  so  do  a  great  many,  that  we  are  getting  too  little  of  the  practical 
in  onr  schools.  Too  many  of  onr  boys  and  girls  leave  home  and  are  educated  and 
conae  back  onto  the  farm,  if  they  come  back  at  all,  full  of  facts  and  figures  but 
i^th  no  muscle— mental,  moral,  or  physical — with  which  to  take  hold  of  the  busi- 
ness end  of  life.  The  bread  and  butter  part  of  it  is  neglected,  and  they  are  some- 
times  almost  helpless  just  as  we  consiaer  them  perfectly  educated.  I  think  if 
there  were  some  way  to  work  a  little  more  of  the  practical  into  them — ^if  our  girls 
could  know  more  about  housekeeping,  cooking,  nursing,  etc. ,  which  now  so  many 
of  them  deem  unimportant,  in  fact,  look  upon  as  something  beneath  them,  and  if 
our  boys  would  learn  something  of  how  to  nandle,  breed,  and  feed  stock,  and  how 
to  take  care  of  land  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  soil  and  still  enrich  it  by  crop  rota- 
tion, thorough  tillage,  and  that  sort  of  thing— I  think  it  would  greatly  benefit 
them.  I  see  the  need  of  this  change  verv  mucn  in  my  work  as  an  institute  worker 
and  as  a  farmer,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  now  to  secure  the  change.  The  practical 
part  should  in  some  way  be  worked  in  with  the  other  part  so  that  each  will  make 
the  other  more  available. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  your  institute  work  is  having  a  good  effect  in  that  direction?— 
A.  Yes;  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  can  take  jrou  into  communities  where  we  have 
lield  institutes,  and  right  across  the  Une  into  another  State  where,  they  have  not 
lield  tiiem,  and  where  they  have  held  them  I  can  show  you  better  stock,  better- 
handled  stock,  better-tilled  fields,  and  better-handled  crops.  I  believe  I  can  show 
you  all  that  and  more*  I  can  show  you  more  contented  farmers,  and  more  boys 
and  girls  who  are  satisfied  with,  and  proud  of,  their  independent  farm  home  life. 
As  for  farmers'  institutes,  Minnesota  is  the  leading  State  in  the  Union,  showing 
much  tiie  largest  audiences  and  a  corresponmngly  advanced  condition  of 
agriculture. 

Q.  Is  there  a  local  interest  taken  in  your  institutes?— A.  There  is,  particularly 
where  we  have  had  them  before  in  such  places.  We  almost  invariably  have  large 
crowds.  Frequentlv  the  largest  hall  or  opera  house  can  not  seat  tibem.  Last 
winter,  as  I  said  before,  we  averaged  over  550  attendance  in  the  institutes  held 
throughout  the  State,  including  botii  thin  and  thicU^  settied  sections.  Minnesota 
employs  in  tiiese  institutes  the  best  and  most  practical  speakers  to  be  found.  It 
seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  institute  workers  of  the  right  type;  that  is,  men 
who  are  clean  cut  speakers  on  subjects  the  farmers  are  interested  in,  and  who 
have  apractical  knowledge  of  what  they  talk  about. 

O.  Have  you  an  agricultural  course  in  your  agricultural  college  in  South 
DsLKotA? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  what  we  call  an  agricultural  course,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  find  that  there  is  a  tremendous  tendency  in  most  Western  ag[ricul- 
tural  schools  to  make  universities  of  them  almost  to  the  extent  of  disposme  of 
good  blooded  stock  to  establish  chairs  in  Greek.  I  do  not  know  why  that  is,  but 
as  soon  as  even  what  seem  good,  practical  men  are  put  into  these  places  they  seem 
to  get  after  the  education  part  of  it  so  strongly  that  they  forget  the  practical,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  turn  them  into  schools  and  to  make  scholars  ana  not  farmers 
of  those  who  go  there.  That  is  something  we  have  to  meet,  and  it  is  a  hard  thma 
to  meet.  The  best — ^the  very  best — agricmtural  school  on  earth  for  a  boy  is  to  spend 
a  year  with  a  thoroughgoing,  up-to-date  stockman  and  farmer;  to  live  in  daily 
touch  with  first-class  feeding,  breeding,  and  handling  of  stock,  with  No.  1  tillage 
of  the  soil,  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  making  and  con- 
ducting a  first-class  farm  home.  This  being  true,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  prac- 
tical, progressive,  and  consequently  successful  farmer  will  dispute  it,  the  nearer 
our  agricultural  schools  can  come  to  this — ^to  giving  a  boy  this  kind  of  a  life  and 
training— the  more  successful  will  they  be.  Those  interested  in  our  agricultural 
schools  must  not  forget  that  a  universitv  is  one  thing  and  that  an  agricultural 
college  should  always  and  forever  be  another.  I  think,  too,  that  all  girls*  schools- 
agricultural  or  otherwise,  and  particularly  all  normal  or  teachers*  schools— should 
never  permit  a  girl  to  go  out  from  them  till  she  is  a  thorough  housekeeper  and 
cook  and  well  acquainted  with  plain  nursing,  and  trained  to  regard  these  things 
as  among  the  highest  womanly  accomplishments. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  to  correct  the  evil  in  the  schools? — 
A.  I  would,  as  far  as  possible,  work  into  the  various  chairs  and  into  the  presi- 
dency of  such  institutions  practical,  successful  stockmen  and  farmers,  even  if  we 
had  to  overlook  a  littie  more  Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  their  education.  The  tendency 
is  now  to  do  the  reverse.  I  would  do  this  to  start  with,  and  then,  if  possible,  they 
should  be  held  by  the  Department  here  in  Washington  in  some  way,  right  down 
to  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  and  it  should  be  high  treason  for  anything  else 
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to  be  let  in.    If  a  little  is  let  in  all  ^oes,  and  the  stadent  goes  into  anything  Init 
fanning. 

Q.  (By  ICr.  Fabquhar.  )  Wonld  yon  sar  that  agricnltore  is  sunply  an  optioiial 
stody  in  yonr  schools? — A.  In  some  schools  it  is  pretty  nearly  in  that  shape,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  has  been  advocated  before  this  commiBsion  that 
nature  study  in  the  common  schools  would  be  a  very  helpful  departure  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  What  would  you  say  to  that?— A.  If  nature  stud^  is  brought  into 
the  schools,  it  is  just  like  brin^^ing  agriculture  and  dranestic  science  into  them; 
it  must  come  in  in  a  very  practicalform,  or  it  might  as  well  be  kept  out,  and  we 
will  have  to  be  very  careful  whom  we  employ  to  teach  it.  If  we  emplov  the 
wrong  person  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  going  to  help  yery  much.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  do  very  much  in  this  line,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  it  is  coming,  and 
sincerely  hope  something  may  come  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  the  Mrricultural  colleffe  of  Minnesota? — A^ 
No;  though  I  had  a  son  there  for  a  time.  They  are  having  tne  same  trouble  that 
we  are,  but  still  not  quite  so  much  so  for  this  reason,  perhaps.  In  our  State  and 
others  referred  to  the  State  university  is  in  one  town,  the  Btate  agricultural  school 
in  another,  and  so  on  all  around;  but  in  Minnesota  aU  are  together.  This  is  alBO 
true  in  Neoraska,  and  for  that  reason,  principally,  I  think  Hbey  are  a  little  ahead 
of  us  in  this  respect. 

9*  What  is  tne  condition  of  the  experiment  station  iu  your  State? — ^A.  It  is 
doing  very  hard,  thorough  work,  but  Uugel^  along  lines  of  little  practical  valne 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  owing,  principally,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  there  is  nearly  always  ample  moist- 
ure, and,  notwithstanding  what  land  agents  and  boomers  may  say,  this  is  not  tme 
of  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  State.  We  have  moisture  enough  there  for  certain 
kinds  of  stocking  and  farming,  but  not  like  the  eastern  section. 

Q.  Is  the  experiment  station  looked  wpou  as  beinjar  valuable  by  the  farmers? — 
A.  By  many,  and  still  there  is  not  just  the  right  kind  of  a  feeling  toward  it  by 
the  farmers  of  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  State,  particularly  that  section 
which,  owing  to  the  conditions  mentioned,  has  to  turn  strictly  to  stock  raising, 
and  I  must  say  that  in  my  judgment  that  part  has  just  cause  for  complaint.  The 
school  is  in  the  southeast  comer  of  our  State  in  a  section  of  the  country  very 
much  like  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  The  experiments  are  similar  to  those  bexd^  car- 
ried on  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  they  are  of  value  to  that  part  of  the  State, 
but  they  have  very  little  connection  witn,  and  are  of  very  little  value  to,  the 
larger  x)art  of  the  State;  nor  is  this  the  fault,  to  any  great  extent,  of  those  in 
charge.  If  it  would  not  be  out  of  place,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  uxwn  this 
point;  that  is,  the  possibility  that  there  might  be  a  little  more  elasticity  in  the 
mterpretation  of  the  law  governing  the  appropriation.  Now,  we  have  990,000  or 
$40,000  sent  by  the  Government,  in  addition  to  what  we  receive  for  our  aj^coi- 
tural  school,  zor  this  experiment  station,  but  that  money  benefits  two-thirds  of 
our  State  but  very  little.  Secretary  Wilson  tells  me  that  he  is  restricted  in  ref- 
erence to  the  station  at  Highmore— a  drouth-resiBting  forage  substation  which 
we  have  established  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  drier  sections  of  our  State. 
They  are  conducting  experiments  there  for  drouth-resisting  forage  plants  only, 
those  that  are  suppoised  to  £[row  without  any  irrigiition,  and  we  are  unable  to  get 
any  money  from  tnat  experiment  fund,  although  it  is  a  very  large  one.  I  talked 
in  person  with  Secretary  Wilson  and  he  told  me  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  the 
Highmore  station,  and  that  he  wonld,  if  possible,  divert  some  funds  to  it,  but 
afterwards  he  said  he  could  not  do  so,  owing  to  some  rule  or  ruling.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  there  might  be  some  more  elastic  law  or  ruling  whereby  they  could 
divert  sufficient  funds  to  this  drought-resisting  forage  plant  station  to  make  it 
effective.  It  seems  to  me,  and  to  the  stockmen  of  the  State,  by  far  the  most 
imx>ortant  experiment  station  of  the  two.  It  is  a  most  vital  question  to  our  people 
how  to  get  drouth-resisting  forage  crops.  It  means  everything  to  fully  huf  our 
State — ^very  much  to  nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  Ux>on  what  authority  have  you  established  a  substation  of  your  experiment 
station?  ~A.  Several  years  ^o  I  introduced  a  measure  in  our  legislature  asking 
for  it  to  be  located  there.  We  called  it  a  substation  so  as  to  interest  the  i>eople 
in  the  agricultural  school  and  the  experiment  station,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
it  was  a  part  of  those  institutions.  They  did  not  feel  that  way  before  but  just  the 
reverse.  Afterwards  the  Government  arran^^  to  give  us  a  man  for  the  station, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Brookings,  and  that  is  about  all  the  connection  there  is  between  them.  He  directs 
the  experiments  and  pays  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  one  man,  and  we  have 
appropriated  $1,000  this  year  in  the  State.  The  flpreatest  obstacle  we  ran  against 
in  trymg  to  get  that  $1,000  was  that  they  said,  '*  Here,  you  have  $80,000  or  $40,000 
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from  the  Gk>yenmi6iit  for  experimental  pnrpoees;  why  can  not  you  use  that?'* 
We  oonld  not  make  it  clear  that  we  conla  not  nse  that  money  nnder  the  existing 
law,  and  for  that  reason  they  wonld  not  appropriate  State  fands  to  do  the  work 
they  thought  the  National  Goyemment  experiment  station  ought  to  do.  We  are 
doing  a  lot  of  work  with  the  little  money  we  have  though,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
more  of  it  if  we  have  to  get  the  money  out  of  our  own  pockets.  This  thing  must 
*  *  go ''  or  some  of  our  stock  and  people  must. 

Q.  The  western  portion  of  the  State  has  conditions  then  that  do  not  apply  to  the 
eastern  jmrtion?— A.  More  than  three-fourths  ot  our  State  can  not  be  connected 
'with  the  eastern  part  in  the  experiment  work.    It  is  impossible. 

<^.  Outside  of  the  experiment  work  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  that  will 
assist  in  develoiiing  the  western  part  of  your  State  i^griculturally? — A.  That  is 
another  great  mg  question,  and  I  can  not  perhaps  ^ye  you  anything  of  much 
-vBlue  upon  it.  I  haye  one  idea,  however,  in  r^ard  to  irrigating  experiments 
-which  might  interest  you.  You  know  that  much  of  our  drier  countiy  there  is 
Tmderlaid  with  water.  When  we  reach  it  with  artesian  wells  it  comes  wilUngly 
to  the  top  and  with  great  force  and  in  enormous  quantities.  We  have,  in  some 
sections,  by  private  companies  and  otherwise,  put  in  lakes,  dammed  up  large  ox>en 
basans,  ana  put  up  dams  and  made  basins,  in  which  lakes  are  made  from  great 
wells.  In  some  instances  trees  have  been  planted  around  the  lakes  and  fish  put 
in,  and  in  this  way  most  inviting  and  beautiful  spots  are  made  where  scarcely 
less  than  desert-s  showed  before.  It  is  surprising  how  little  a  sheet  of  water  of  this 
land  costs,  and  how  much  it  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  productiveness  of  a 
country.  I  have  driven  by  these  lakes  during  hot  times  when  the  southwest  wind 
was  blowing  and  scorching  everything,  and  the  moment  I  came  near  one  of  them 
on  the  northeast  side— though  a  distance  away—I  could  feel  the  difference  in  a 
much  cooler  and  moister  atmosphere.  A  flatiron  shaped  piece  of  g^reen  could  be 
seen  stretching  away  to  the  northeast  from  such  places;  that  was  one  way  it 
showed  the  effect  of  the  water.  I  have  thought  if  the  Qovemment  could  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  use  these  artesian  supplies  of  water  with  which  to  make  great 
lakes  and  streams,  bring  them  to  the  siirface  where  the  country  needs  them  and 
where  they  belong,  and  distribute  these  lakes  as  frequently  as  practicable  through- 
out westeni  Nebraska,  southwestern  Dakota,  andT  other  places  where  these  hot 
winds  pass  over  hot,  dry,  bumed-up  prairies,  in  that  way  they  possibly  could 

five  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country  and  make  it  lovely,  inhabitable,  and 
ealthful,  where  now  at  times  it  is  little  less  than  a  desert. 

Q.  That  would  require  Qovemment  help?— A.  Yes;  that  would  require  Gov- 
ernment help. 

9;  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  that  assistance  should  come? — 
A.  it  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  a  f^ood  many  hundreds  of  thousands  dollars  thrown 
away  to  a  greatextent  on  our  ''  nver  improvements,"  which,  with  lesspolitics  and 
more  statemanship,  might  be  diverted  to  this  most  practical  use.  This  may  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  however.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  chronic  disease 
with  our  Gk>vemment  to  give  that  money  out  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  me 
inexplainable.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  and  it  is  hard  to  discover  what  they  do 
on  our  Missouri  Biver,  for  instance,  to  offset  so  large  amounts.  Now,  one-half 
the  money  that  is  put  into  the  improvement  of  that  river  would  give  us  a  great 
many  beautiful  lakes,  stocked  with  fish  and  surrounded  with  trees,  where  children 
and  others  could  go  now  and  then  and  think  they  were  living.  And  I  believe, 
too,  that  enough  of  them  would  materially  affect  the  hot  winds  now  so  much 
dreaded.  I  bebeve,  also,  that  if  that  fund  could  be  so  diverted,  at  least  a  portion 
of  it,  our  people  would  rise  up  and  call  Congress  blessed  where  now  they  some- 
times do  the  other  thing, 

Q.  Does  your  criticism  apply  especially  to  the  Missouri  Biver?— A.  Yes;  my 
observation  would  be  along  that  line.  Still  it  seems  to  us,  knowing  these 
possibilities  and  needs,  that  there  are  other  large  appropriations  from  which  a 
little  could  be  diverted  to  this  much  desired  end,  without  materially  affecting 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  interested  in  this  expenditure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  The  suggestion  is  made  whether  an  appropriation 
oomd  be  made  in  the  shape  of  assistance  in  the  propagation  of  fish  in  fish  hatch- 
eries.—A.  Possibly;  I  believe  to  some  extent  that  would  be  a  proper  channel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  The  Gtovemment  has  already  gone  into  a  fish  hatchery 
in  Mississippi,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  up  there  in  North  and 
South  Dakota.— A.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  m  that  way.  I  know  that  when  we  put 
fish  into  our  artificial  lakes,  we  are  surprised  to  see  how  they  multiply  and  grow  in 
a  short  time;  but  I  am  afraid  such  work  could  not  be  made  sufficiently  general. 
We  would  be  very  thankful  for  every  little  thing  we  got  in  that  line,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Is  the  earning  of  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
in  your  State  satisfactory?— A.  When  you  speak  of  it  in  small  investments,  I 
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believe  it  is  paying  as  well  as,  or  better,  and  is  safer  than  anything  I  know  ot: 
but  where  it  is  put  into  large  farms  and  they  are  fanned  ont,  inexperienced  men 
owning  the  capital  in  the  Icuid,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Does  it  compare  well  with  capital  invested  in  other  indnstriee?— A.  From 
what  I  know  of  ouier  capital  and  the  retnms  it  is  bringing,  I  should  say  it  pays  a 
little  better.  Yet,  in  estimating  that,  oar  average  fanners  are  determined  not  to 
reckon  what  they  get  excepting  the  clean  cash  for  the'  crops  they  aell  in  toviL 
They  do  not  reckon  what  uiey  retain  for  their  own  oonsnmption,  or  the  garden 
track  they  raise  on  the  farm  and  conBome,  and  the  cream,  batter,  eggs,  meat,  etc. 
When  they  reckon  those,  rent,  and  every Uimg  else,  let  alone  pore  air  and  trae 
independence,  it  is  awav  ahead.  And  for  certaintv  of  returns  it  so  far  sorpasBes 
those  from  the  average  basiness  investment  that  there  is  no  comparifion. 

Q.  Woald  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  cash  aocoont  and  demt  and  credit  for 
the  farm?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  never  do  it.  I  keep  run  d 
enough  to  know  I  am  away  ahead  of  the  average  city  man,  though. 

Q.  The  advantage  of  that  would  be  that  many  farmers  would  then  realize  that 
they  are  getting  ahead  by  remaining  on  the  farm. — ^A.  I  think  it  would  have  that 
tendency.  The  only  way  to  care  most  of  them  who  get  city  struck,  though,  is  to 
have  them  leave  the  free  farm  life  and  home  and  live  in  the  citv  at  a  fair  salary 
and  find  themselves  in  debt  every  Saturday  night  and  at  the  ena  of  the  year.  A 
few  years  of  this  generally  sends  tiiem  back  to  the  farm  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
appreciate  it,  and  the  independence  and  worth  of  it.  I  have  seen  lots  of  them  do 
that;  it  is  being  done  every  day.  But  the  trouble  is,  too  frequently  there  is  no 
farm  to  go  back  to.  When  a  farmer  has  for  his  family  the  best  and  freshest  ci 
all  the  land  can  produce,  his  meat,  rent,  livery,  water,  and  sometimeb  fnel,  in 
addition  to  eggs,  butter,  cream,  milk,  and  frait,  he  would  be  doing  very  well 
indeed,  and  mnch  better  than  very  many  city  people,  were  he  not  able  to  show 
any  addition  to  his  bank  account,  and  this  also  an^  farmer  who  at  all  under- 
stsmds  his  basiness  should  be  able  to  do.  The  certamty  and  permanency  of  his 
I>osition  should  also  be  taken  into  the  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  small  farms.  What  information 
have  you  about  bonanza  farming? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  is  a  curse  to  the  covs^ 
try,  and  to  the  man  who  tries  it  on,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  in  North  and 
South  Dakota,  particularly  in  North  Dakota. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  particular  evil?— A.  In  the  first  place,  it  keep 
thousands  of  men  from  having  little  homes  of  their  own,  or  will  if  they  carry  it 
too  far,  after  the  population  gets  more  dense.  Then,  again,  it  employs  men  in 
sqnads,  and  this  method  eliminates  all  the  individuality  and  independence  of  these 
men.  It  un- Americanizes  them,  and  when  you  have  done  that  to  a  man  in  this 
country  you  might  as  well  have  a  wooden  man,  and  you  generally  do  have. 
Where  you  see  the  small  farm  there  is  generally  a  home,  and  not  only  is  the  fanner 
an  independent  typical  American,  as  a  rule,  but  the  children  have  something  in 
them  that  you  can  never  get  into  them  in  any  other  way  than  for  t^em  to  grow 
up  on  a  piece  of  land.  They  have  room  and  time  to  think  out  things  there*  to 
know  how  to  make  money,  and  what  money  costs.  For  that  reason  alone  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  thing  all  around  to  have  very  large  farms. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  changeableness  in  the  hired  help?— A.  Yes;  largely 
by  unmarried  men. 

9.  How  lon^  are  they  usually  on  a  bonanza  farm?— A.  Usually  until  they  get 
paid  the  first  time;  but  sometimes  they  will  stay  the  whole  season.  Then,  there 
is  the  mixing.  Some  splendid  men  oome  into  this  kind  of  employment,  and  they 
have  to  work  with  the  worst  kind  of  men.  Then,  again,  they  run  out  t^e  bonanza 
farms,  because  they  can  not  keep  them  up  in  any  way  yet  known.  They  aibose 
the  soil,  get  all  the  cream  out  of  it,  and  then  it  goes  to  other  i)eople  with  snoaU 
holdings  for  them  to  build  up  by  careful  rotation  of  crops,  stock  farmings  ^^ 
better  tillage. 

Q.  Are  these  farms  owned  by  resident  holders  or  laree  bankers,  etc.?— A.  w 
men  largely  who  sx>end  their  money  in  other  cities  or  otner  States.  The  system 
robs  the  public  schools,  and  detracts  much  from  the  social  life  of  the  country* 

Q.  The  profits  made  on  the  farm  are  spent  elsewhere?- A.  Invariably,  as  long 
as  they  come;  bat  they  are  sure  not  to  come  after  a  time.  I  do  not  know  of  <f^^ 
very  large  farm  that  has  been  ranning  for  some  time  that  is  paying  to-dayi  ^^ 
it  is  well  it  is  so. 

Q.  Woold  you  say  that  bonanza  farming  is  on  the  increase?— A.  On  the  decrease, 
in  one  way  at  least.  Bat  capitalists  are  seeing  that  the  land  is  ^ing  to  be  vai- 
uable;  that  the  population  has  caught  up  with  it;  that  the  population  will  increase 
and  that  land  will  not;  and  they  are  buying  up  small  farms  wherever  they  can 
get  them ;  wherever  the  owner  is  so  short  sighted  as  to  part  with  them.  Wherever 
they  can  find  a  man  that  is  hard  up  they  make  a  loan  and  then  some  of  them  ^^ 
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liard  hearted  enough  to  try  to  get  the  lands  deliberately.  They  are  nutting  on 
tenants.  That  is  better  than  l£e  bonanza  farm,  but  it  is  bad  enougn.  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  this  thing  could  be  discouraged  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Qovemment  could  take  hold  of  it,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  and  ought 
to  be  circumvented  if  there  is  any  way  to  do  it.  In  the  richer  x)ortion8  of  Minne- 
sota, the  Dakotas,  and  other  States  this  is  coming  in  in  plaoe  of  the  bonanza 
farming,  and  coming  in  alarmingly  fast. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  mortgages  on  your  farms  being  paid  off  and 
released?— A.  Yes;  in  many  sections  formerly  heavily  mortg^iged  the  mortgage 
has  nearly  disappeared.  Owine  to  i>emicious  political  teacmng  in  nearly  eveiy 
Western  community  a  few  can  be  found  who  are  still  looking  to  legislation,  poli- 
ticB,  and  Presidents  to  get  them  out  of  debt,  but  this  misguided  class  are  fast 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  politics  and  mortgage  lifting  do  not  run  on  the  same 
range. 

Q.  Do  you  look  ui>on  the  mortgage  as  being  a  curse,  or  is  it  sometimes  a  bless- 
ing?—A.  Out  West  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  run  into  debt,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  say  anything  that  can  encourage  it.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
atmosphere  out  there  favorable  to  it.  A  man,  who  in  the  Eiast  would  not  go  in 
debt  for  50  cents,  after  a  year  in  Dakota  would  unhesitatingly  run  in  debt  that 
many  thousand  if  he  could  ^t  trusted  for  the  amount.  In  a  good  many  cases 
young  men  who  are  enterprising,  and  who  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  laid  by, 
if  they  know  their  business,  can  take  hold  of  a  piece  of  land,  put  in  a  little  money, 
and  go  in  debt  for  the  balance  and  make  a  home  and  pay  for  it;  but  that  is  the 
only  case  where  I  could  encourage  mortgaging. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  a  regular  rate  of  interest  established  bylaw 
in  South  Dakota? — ^A.  Yes;  7  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  the  highest  rate  in  the  State?— A.  No;  they  charge  more  than  that, 
as  a  rule;  10  per  cent  almost  invariably,  and  from  that  upto  15  and  20, according 
to  how  tight  a  place  a  man  is  in  or  how  poor  pay  he  is.  That  is  not  all  one-sided, 
either.  There  is  a  tendency  in  our  State  not  to  pay  debts  on  the  part  of  a  few 
transient  people  and  some  others.  We  have  very  heavy  exemption  laws,  and 
while  they  are  a  g^rand,  good  thing  in  some  instances  and  insure  fair  treatment, 
as  a  rule  such  large  exemptions  are  working  us  ill.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  think  if 
the  exemptions  were  much  less  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  and  people, 
and  interest  rates  would  be  less. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  your  method  of  taxation  satisfactory  to  the  farm- 
ers?—A.  Fairly  so.  There  is  a  feeling  among  many  of  them,  however,  that  they 
are  unfairly  taxed,  but  it  is  in  many  instances,  and  I  might  say  in  most  instances, 
largely  unfounded.  There  is  this  fact,  however,  that  aU  the  farmer  has  can  be 
seen  and  wUL  be  seen,  and  for  that  reason  he  will  pay  nearer  on  what  he  has  than 
the  man  who  has  his  money  invested  in  some  other  way.  But  if  there  is  any 
intention  that  he  should  be  oppressed  or  over  taxed  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Is  your  property  taxed  at  its  full  cash  value?— A.  No.  The  aim  in  my  State 
seems  to  be  to  get  about  two-thirds  the  value,  something  in  that  neighborhood, 
I)068ibly  less. 

Q.  Does  that  basis  equalize  the  farmer  with  the  business  man?— A.  To  some 
extent,  yes.  But,  of  course,  where  the  funds  are  out  of  sight  entirely  we  can 
not  say  now  near  it  comes  to  it.  Besidee,  most  business  men  are  taxed  at  about 
that  rate,  too. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  fund  that  goes  to  defray  the  esroenses  of  the  State,  is  the  bal- 
ance expended  in  the  county  and  townships?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  fixed  by  the  local  ofBlcer?— A.  We  have  an  equalization  board 
that  regulates  these  matters  and  equalizes  the  amounts  after  they  are  all 
brought  in. 

Q.  After  valuation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  rate  of  taxation? — A.  That  is  fixed  by  the  county  board,  and 
they  are  equalized  by  the  State  board. 

Q.  For  your  township,  who  fixes  it?— A.  The  same  authorities. 

Q.  For  the  entire  county?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  school  board  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  rate  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes?- A.  They  are  represented,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  any- 
thing special  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  ot  your  farmers  to  leave  the  farm  and 
go  to  the  city?— A.  There  is;  but  it  is  growixig  less,  very  fast. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  that?— A.  I  think  one  reason  is  that  many  peo- 
ple rent  farms  that  are  not  good  land;  or  they  take  or  buy  a  piece  of  land  and 
think  because  they  have  done  so  that  they  are  farmers,  and  they  make  failures  of 
it  and  are  discouraged.  Then  they  have  the  idea  that  the  farmer  has  to  be  a 
drudge;  that  he  must  get  up  early  and  work  later  than  other  people.    A  good 
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deal  of  that  is  disappearing  with  onr  better  agricnltare  and  better  farming.  Onr 
farmers  are  adopting  better  machinery  and  more  reasonable  hours,  and  in  tiiat 
way  we  are  gettmg  over  that  once  serions  objection. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  long  ago,  when  to  be  considered  a  good  fanner  one 
had  to  be  np  with  the  whole  family  at  4  a.  m.,  and  to  keep  himself  and  them  on 
the  jump  till  10  p.  m.  was  considered  especially  oommenoable.  To-day  jnst  the 
reverse  of  this  is  becoming  true  in  most  of  the  beet  farming  sections.  The  nuizi 
who,  after  his  land  is  paid  for,  finds  it  necessary  to  get  his  family  ont  of  bed  at  3 
or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  make  a  living  is  not  an  np-to-date  farmer. 
He  generally  lacks  in  management  or  intelligence  or  both,  or  is  of  a  miserly  torn 
and  is  willing  to  sell  wife  and  children  and  his  own  life  for  more  acres  and  more 
money.  There  is  absolntely  no  necessity  for  this  kind  of  work  or  dmdgery,  and 
it  is  not  looked  npon  any  longer  as  inmspensable  to  good  farming.  Tliere  lias 
been  reason  enough  for  it,  however.  I  myself  have  seen  more  than  one  worn-out 
farmer's  wife,  above  whose  grave  a  very  appropriate  inscription  would  be: 
*'  Stopped  doinff  chores  '*  such  and  such  a  time.  Muiy  boys  and  ^rls  are  worked 
so  hard  on  land  that  forever  afterwards  the  thought  of  farming  is  distastefal  to 
them.  But  this  is  all  wrong,  and  the  advanced  agricultpre  of  to-day  warrants  as 
much  leisure,  as  tidv,  up-tonoate  homes  and  living  as  any  other  profession.  Rural 
mail  delivery,  telepnones,  and  better  roads  and  teachings  have  all  much  to  do 
with  this. 

Q.  Is  there  any  increase  in  the  price  of  aaricultaral  products  comjiared  with  i 
or  2  or  8  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  it  is  principally  in  beef,  mutton,  and  such  things. 
Our  meat  market  used  to  go  up  and  down  frequently  and  violently,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  steadier  demand  and  the  prices  tend  upward.  I  attribute  that 
change  to  the  advance  in  the  value  of  land.  We  find  that  where  land  is  high 
meat  is  high  all  the  world  over,  for.it  takes  land  to  grow  meat.  No  matter  how 
fine  a  desk  one  may  have  in  his  ofiice,  or  how  fine  a  counter  in  his  store,  he  can 
not  grow  mutton,  pork,  or  beef  on  them. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  sheep  exclusively  for  mutton?— A.  We  take  what  wool  we  can 
get,  but  we  raise  sheep  nowadays  for  mutton. 

Q.  Ton  raise  a  mutton  sheep  instead  of  a  wool  sheep?— A.  Yes;  we  raise  but 
very  few  wool  sheep  in  our  country  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabks.  )  What  breeds  do  you  have  mostl3r? — A.  As  a  rule  we  have 
some  of  the  dark-faced  mutton  breeds  crossed  with  the  average  Western  sheep. 
We  are  working  largely  toward  the  dark-faced  mutton  sheep  on  farms  and  for 
finer  wools  on  tne  ranges. 

Q.  Are  they  of  coarse  or  fine  wool? — ^A.  Mostly  coarse  wool. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  of  wool  do  you  generally  shear?— A.  I  would  judge 
about  7  pounds.  We  have  flocks  that  do  very  much  better  and  some  that  do  not 
do  so  well. 

Q.  Is  the  wool  a  considerable  item  in  the  profit  of  the  sheep?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a 
good  big  item.  Still,  with  the  right  kind  of  sheep  and  the  right  kind  of  care  and 
management  we  can  make  a  pound  of  mutton  as  cheaply  as  a  pound  of  beef  and 
not  take  the  wool  into  consideration. 

Q.  Could  you  safely  dispense  with  the  protection  on  wool  and  still  find  the 
sheep  industry  profitable?— A.  Where  we  live,  with  cheap  lands,  I  think  we  could; 
but  I  would  not  want  to  say  for  the  whole  country  or  the  whole  of  South  Dakota. 
Our  lands  are  cheap,  and  we  have  some  advantages.  I  think  we  could  still  make 
sheep  profitable  without  the  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  would  answer  thus  provided  the  present  prices  of 
wool  were  maintained? — ^A.  That  would  open  the  wnole  question.  Yes;  I  would 
say  if  the  prices  were  maintained  close  to  tte  present  price.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cau  raise  mutton  on  those  cheap  lands  with  very  little  wool  and  make  it 
profitable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  protection  from  dogs  in  raising 
sheep? — A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  Do  they  destroy  or  demoralize  your  flocks?— A.  They  have  done  so  to  a  con- 
siderable eztent.  I  have  had  but  little  trouble  with  them  during  the  21  years  I 
have  kept  sheep,  but  they  are  a  curse  to  the  industry,  and  in  some  sections  they 
have  succeededTin  driving  the  industry  out. 

Q.  Have  you  dog  laws?— A.  Some.  They  change  them  nearly  every  2  years, 
but  they  do  not  work  well. 

Q.  Do  they  not  create  a  fund  sufficient  to  i)ay  for  the  loss?— A.  No;  and  then  it 
is  so  complicated  and  difficult  to  adjust  the  claims  that  it  is  almost  a  dead  letter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  there  any  economic  necessity  for  keeping  dogs  in  your 
State,  and  are  they  of  anv  particular  value  to  the  people?— A.  No;  they  are  not; 
none  on  earth;  as  a  rule  they  are  a  great  tax  upon  our  people  and  an  unmitigated 
curse. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  increase  in  the  money  valne  of  yonr 
farm  land? — A.  It  is  increasing  very  rapidly  at  the  present  time  and  has  been  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two  years;  coming  np  fast— alarmingly  so  in  some  sec- 
tions of  Minnesota  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  IhEkkotas— that  is,  alarmingly  so  for 
the  young  men  who  have  left  the  land  recently  with  the  thought  of  buying  it 
again  some  time  when  they  feel  like  it. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  in  value?— A.  Principally  to  the  fact 
that  OUT  population  has  caught  up  with  the  land,  and  the  old  country  conditions 
are  right  at  our  doors;  the  population  keeps  increasing  while  the  land  does  not, 
and  never  will. 

Q.  Does  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
increase  in  value?— A.  i  think  money  being  easy  has  been  a  material  factor  in  it. 
If  men  have  money,  they  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  buying  good  lands  in  compe- 
tition with  those  who  want  to  make  homes.  Those  two  factors  are  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  advance,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Are  your  farmers  maintaining  the  productive  condition  of  their  soil? — ^A.  A 
few  of  them  are;  too  many  are  not.  The  very  l^ge  farms  are  simply  running  out. 
Q.  How  do  they  maintain  their  fertility?— A.  With  stock  largely;  rotating  crops 
ana  keeping  a  good  lot  of  stock  on  the  farm.  We  can  not  raise  clovers  to  any 
great  advantage  in  the  Dakotas.  In  Minnesota  the  clover  plant  ranks  side  by  side 
with  the  stock  in  keeping  up  fertility.  The  rotation  of  clover  with  other  crops 
and  stock  kee]^  the  land  up  in  fine  shape. 

Q.  Is  diversification  an  important  factor  in  your  farming?— A.  Yes;  it  is  an 
important  factor.  Still,  in  everything  else  business  is  tending  to  specialize,  even 
in  the  professions;  and  I  do  not  see  why  farming  should  be  an  exception.  I  find, 
too,  as  a  rule,  that  the  farmers  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  some  line  of  farm- 
ing, and  then  brining  the  others  in  incidentally;  studying  their  own  tastes, 
location,  market,  soil,  etc.,  and  then  getting  at  something  to  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly adapted,  and  mastering  that  line  of  fanning,  either  in  stocK  or  other 
things,  are  getting  ahead.  They  have  more  time  to  live,  and  their  sons  are  more 
apt  to  ^o  into  the  fanning  business.  Specializing  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  the 
one  crying  objection  which  so  many  young  men  and  women  seem  to  have  to  farm- 
ing— the  confining,  choring  part.  For  years  I  have  made  a  roecialty  of  sheep  and 
poultry,  and  conseouently  the  choring  part  of  the  work  on  my  farm  has 
been  greatly  simplined.  I  think  that  the  best  part  of  our  advanced  agricul- 
ture is  the  tendency  to  specialize.  I  judge  by  what  I  see  of  the  best  farmers  in 
Minnesota,  North  JDakota,  and  my  own  State.  Still  it  is  dangerous  to  advocate 
this  Idnd  of  farming  too  much  with  the  inexperienced. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  difBlcult  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  boU  by  special  farm- 
ing?— ^A.  Not  when  it  is  in  the  stock  line;  but  when  it  comes  to  raising  wheat 
exclusively,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  we  do  not  consider  that  farming.  Farming 
means  stock  on  the  farm,  every  time. 

Q.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  toward  raising  stocic  instead  of  raising 
wheat?— A.  We  have  been  compeUed  to— not  from  preference. 

Q.  Why  was  that?— A.  Because  wheat  growing  exhausted  the  land  and  exhausted 
the  pocketbook.  It  figured  well ,  but  did  not  turn  out  so;  did  not  bring  the  money. 
Wheat  is  also  more  subject  to  harm  from  climatic  chan^.  With  stock  there  is 
sometimes  a  little  less  income,  but  it  comes  all  the  time,  m  spite  of  dry  seasons  or 
hail  storms,  and  the  soil  is  improving  instead  of  going  down.  That  is  the  princi- 
X>al  reason. 

Q.  Does  your  country  confine  itself  to  the  raising  of  sheep  alone? — A.  Oh,  no; 
in  my  case  I  have  cheap  rough  land.  Sheep  are  adapted  to  rough  hill  lands,  and 
so  I  have  made  a  specialty  of  them  and  of  poultry.  I  had  to  buy  cheap  lands 
because  I  did  not  have  money  to  buy  expensive  lands.  Besides,  I  like  sheep  and 
poultry.  What  I  get  from  them  is  nearly  all  profit.  There  is  little  hired  help 
required  in  growing  them,  and  it  takes  no  large  investment  for  starting,  putting 
up  buildings,  or  getting  machinery.  The  income,  too,  is  constant,  and  sheep  and 
poultry  do  not  ruin  our  land. 

<).  Is  it  advisable  for  farmers  to  organize?— A.  I  probably  should  not  say  any- 
thing for  I  do  not  believe  in  such  orflranization,  as  a  rule.  I  do  not  believe  m 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  never  shaU.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
position,  and  the  principal  one  is  that  organizations  tend  to  eliminate  the  individ- 
uality of  the  man;  they  tend  to  make  him  lean  on  somebody  else,  and  he  does  not 
develop  his  own  muscle.  Besides,  these  organizations,  in  my  State,  have  been 
drawn  into  x>olitic8.  The  farmer  has  to  work,  and  can  not  think  as  sharply  as  the 
politician.  The  politician  has  nothiag  but  politics  to  think  about.  His  harvest  is 
votes,  and  he  will  work  these  organizations  m  spite  of  everything.  They  organize 
and  swear  they  will  have  no  pcuitics  in  the  organization,  but  before  you  know  it 
they  have  it  aU  through.    The  farmer  who  is  trained  to  stand  on  Ids  own  feet,  on 
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hiB  own  land,  Ib  worth  a  dozen  who  have  to  hnddle  together  in  order  to  staod  op 
at  all.  There  is  a  growing  tendency,  too,  I  am  glad  to  note,  among  our  best  fann- 
ers to  look  more  to  themselyes  and  less  to  organizations,  societies,  politics,  lesislsr 
tion,  etc. ,  for  their  success.  This  development  of  individnal  resonrces,  this  Tdyiag 
npon  one's  own  ability  to  compel  results,  begets  a  manly  self-confidence  which, 
wnen  accompanied  with  good  common  sense  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  makes  one's  efforts  in  a  chosen  line  almost  irresistible.  Just  the  reverse 
is  the  effect  of  forever  leaning  npon  others  and  upon  each  other.  The  carefoUy 
protected  and  provided  for  bov  never  develops  into  the  strong,  self-reliant,  sncoesB- 
compelling  manhood  of  the  father  who  knew  no  protection  other  than  his  own; 
no  provision  he  did  not  provide;  no  achievement  not  wrought  out  by  his  own  tried 
ana  willing  hands.  All  this  applies  strongly  to  the  farmer  and  farm  boys.  Oar 
best  ones  are  almost  invariably  the  ones  who  lean  upon  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  any  social  clubs,  such  as  farmers'  clubs,  or  stock  associations,  or 
anjrthing  of  that  kmd?— A.  Tes;  we  have  a  few  of  them.  There  are  a  few  small 
clubs  in  some  localities,  and  they  try  to  make  them  interesting  for  the  young  people, 
but  there  is  nothing  very  extensive  in  that  line.  Our  young  people  generallr 
manage  to  have  a  pretty  good  time  when  they  get  together  without  being  tola 
how.  Clubs  and  associations  in  the  country  are  apt  to  have  too  many  rules  and 
reg^ulations  about  them— too  much  harness  and  too  little  horse.  Their  succefls 
depends  much  upon  the  individuals  composing  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  raising  wheat  being  hard  on  the  pocketbook 
Did  you  mean  by  that  expression  that  there  had  been  an  overproduction  and  low 
price,  or  do  you  mean  tiiat  your  soil  does  not  produce  a  sufOcient  yield  of  wheat 
to  be  profitaDle?— A.  Both.  We  can  not  make  it  pay  to  raise  wheat  year  after 
year.  We  lose  crops  by  hail  or  drought,  and  if  we  nave  a  failure  from  any  cause 
and  have  no  stock  our  year's  income  is  gone,  and  we  can  not  risk  it  on  that  aeconni 
Then  again,  it  exhausts  the  soil  constantly,  and  we  can  not  afford  that.  It  is  not 
a  paying  business  only  as  it  is  brought  in  incidentally  in  rotation  with  stock 
farming. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  turned  your  attention  to  raising  stockP-^A. 
I  have  never  raised  grain  to  amount  to  anything  only  to  feed;  but  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Northwest  is  turning  to  stock  more  witbln  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Will  that  change  decrease  the  wheat  production?--A.  It  will,  a  little,  for  a 
time;  but  I  know  of  farmers  to-day  who  are  raising  more  grain  than  before  they 

Eut  the  stock  on  the  farm,  because  their  farms  are  cleaner  and  richer.    The  com- 
Iff  of  stock  does  not  mean  the  going  of  grain  from  the  farms  of  the  Northw^^ 
With  good  stock  farming  it  will  contmue  to  be  as  now  **  the  granary  of  the  world. 

9;fias  improved  agricultural  machinery  been  of  benefit  to  the  Dakota  fanner?— 
A.  Well,  yes.  But  it  has  ruined  many  a  man  to  buy  machinery  when  he  conla 
not  pay  for  it  though,  and  perhaps  did  not  need  it.  As  a  rule ,  however ,  it  has  been 
a  benefit.  If  you  carry  it  clear  through  it  perhaps  has  not  been  a  benefit  to  the 
grain  grower,  because  the  invention  and  use  of  improved  machinery  has,  with 
the  opening  up  of  so  much  easily  tilled  prairie  land,  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of 
grain,  and  in  that  way  it  has  been  harmful,  perhaps;  but  still  they  have  raised 
more  of  it  with  much  less  labor.  When  I  first  worked  out  it  took  6  binders  to 
follow  a  machine,  1  man  to  rake  off,  and  1  to  carry  the  bundles  together.  Now 
the  hired  girl  frequently  drives  a  machine  that  does  the  whole  busmess. 

Q.  With  the  low  price,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  raise  grain  with  any 
profit  without  the  use  of  machinery? — ^A.  No;  nor  would  we  have  had  the  low 
price  without  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  your  transportation  rates  in  the  last  3  <^  ^ 
years?--A.  No;  they  have  steadily  decreased.  They  have  sometimes  fluctuated  a 
little,  but  the  tendency  has  been  to  decrease.  We  also  gain  very  much  in  time 
on  stock  shipments.  We  set  our  stock  into  the  Eastern  markets  with  half  the 
shrinkage  we  formerly  did,  and  with  lower  rates.  The  railroads  are  using  our 
stockmen  very  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  roads  and  highways?— A.  In  South  and  Nortn 
Dakota  they  are  excellent,  ana  will  be,  regardless  of  work  on  them,  becaase  we 
have  dry  climate  and  a  soil  that  makes  gK>od  roadbeds.  In  Minnesota  the  roads 
are  in  some  parts  so  poor  that  they  really  detract  from  the  value  of  the  lano 
along  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  in  Minnesota  to  improve  the  roads?— A.  Th^e  w; 
but  they  do  not  get  at  it  with  any  intelligent  understanding  of  the  business. 
There  they  leave  every  district  to  some  one  man's  ideas,  and  sometimes  they  ^ 
very  crude.  They  spend  enough  money  on  the  roads,  but  they  need  some  instrno" 
tion  on  road  building.  There  should  be  a  more  inteUigent  and  general  sape^ 
vision  in  some  way. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  know  abont  combinations  to  control  the  prices  of  grain  in 
yonr  State  or  K6rth  Dakota  or  Minnesota?  In  other  words,  is  there  any  elevator 
combine  or  monopoly  that  you  know  of? — A.  Yes;  it  exists  all  over  onr  State— all 
over  the  three  States.  In  some  way  they  have  it  arranged  so  that,  while  I 
believe,  as  a  rule,  prices  are  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  at  the  same  time 
the  *'  line  "  elevators  receive  their  prices  every  morning  from  headquarters,  and 
they  are  the  prices  that  govern. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  mie  elevator.  Is  that  any  special  kind  of  elevator?— A.  I 
refer  to  the  kind  where  one  company  owns  a  long  line  of  them.  These  companies 
seem  to  have  an  understanding  with  each  other,  and  frequently  one  man  gives 
the  prices  for  several  lines  of  elevators. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  elevator  in  the  same  place  owned  by  different  com- 
Pjanies?— A.  We  occasionally  have  two.  They  seldom  multiply  much;  but  some- 
times by  accident  or  otherwise  there  are  two  representing  different  lines  of 
elevators. 

Q.  You  may  explain,  if  you  please,  how  these  elevators  are  detrimental  to  the 
producer  of  grain?— A.  Principally  in  the  fact  that  they  regulate  prices  regardless 
of  the  demand,  and  can  put  them  up  and  down  in  a  way  to  give  themselves  an  ille- 
gitimate margin.    Again,  when  we  put  in  farmers'  elevators,  as 


_  _  .  _  ,  as  we  sometimes  do, 

they  sometimes  use  their  power  to  crush  them.  They  put  up  the  price  until  that 
elevator  can  not  do  business,  and  when  it  ^uits  they  make  it  up  with  interest. 
Then,  again,  if  the  railroads  would  keep  their  hands  off,  if  they  would  not  hold 
us  while  these  elevators  rob  us,  we  would  be  all  right.  I  do  not  complain  much 
about  tbd  railroads;  they  have  used  us  very  fairly  in  most  ways,  much  more  so 
than  many  farmers  will  admit,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  when  these  elevators  imder- 
take  to  hold  up  a  community  they  sometimes  lend  a  hand.  If  they  would  keep 
their  hands  off  we  would  be  able  to  attend  to  these  fellows  all  right.  We  could 
put  up  our  own  elevators  and  do  business  till  they  would  howl  as  long  and  loud 
as  any  farmer  ever  dared  to,  and  howling  wouldn't  help  them,  for  our  buyer's 
salarv  would  be  all  the  profit  demanded.  It  might  take  us  a  little  time  to  find  out 
jnst  now  to  buy  wheat  and  to  do  this,  but  we  could  do  it.  But  when  they  come 
in  and  will  not  let  us  build  these  elevators,  of  course  we  are  handicapped.  One 
of  the  worst  things  in  the  Northwest  to-day  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
farmers  to  believe  that  they  are  being  imi)08ed  ux)on  by  everybody  and  everything. 
This  has  a  most  pernicious  effect,  and  it  is  largely  imaginary,  but  not  without 
some  basis.  For  instance,  in  Gary,  my  own  town,  we  have  2  line  elevators.  A 
little  while  ago  we  wanted  to  put  in  a  people's  elevator,  and  another  man  wished 
to  put  in  one  nimself ,  an  independent  elevator.  Our  people  held  a  meeting,  called 
the  railroad  commissioners  there  to  help  us,  and  the  railroad  people  were  notified 
and  came  there.  They  had  attorneys  and  examined  witnesses,  and  finally  decided 
tiiat  we  could  not  have  the  room  for  the  elevator.  That  they  gave  us  a  hearing 
is  true,  but  the  decision  was  adverse.  We  know  these  line  elevators  are  not 
competing  with  other  farm  elevators  in  prices.  There  will  be  lax  seasons  when 
they  pay  the  same,  but  when  the  wheat  is  really  coming  in  they  do  not,  and  thou- 
sands ox  bushels  are  diverted  to  those  places  wnere  they  have  the  other  elevators. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  oetween  places  where  there  is  competition 
and  where  there  is  no  competition  with  the  line  elevator? — A.  I  can  not  say  only 
from  observation.  I  should  think  there  are  places  where  we  have  traced  it,  where 
there  is  a  half  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  bushel,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger 
margin — enough  to  rob  the  farmer  of  all  the  margin  of  profit  he  had  in  some 
cases.  In  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  they  heard  our  case  and  decided  that  we 
shotdd  not  have  the  room  for  an  independent  elevator.  I  asked  them  why  it  was. 
They  said  they  had  investigated  and  proved  that  the  amount  of  grain  was  not 
sufficient  to  demand  8  elevators;  that  2  could  handle  it  all  right,  and  they  did 
handle  all  they  got  all  right,  but  we  could  have  had  a  great  many  more  bushels 
if  we  had  had  a  farmers' or  an  independent  elevator  there,  and  there  would  have 
been  better  prices. 

Q.  Did  the  farmers  haul  the  wheat  away  from  that  territory?— A.  Yes;  I  have 
known  of  several  instances  and  heard  of  many  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  place  where  tne  railroad  has  donated  the  ground 
to  Duild  the  independent  elevator  upon?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  name  any. 
I  know  of  a  number  of  cases  where  tney  have  had  great  times  over  this  very  thing. 

Q.  Is  that  complaint  pretty  general  over  the  State? — ^A.  It  is  fairly  so,  out  not 
so  much  as  it  used  to  be.  They  have  done  better  with  us  than  they  used  to  do, 
and  seem  more  and  more  inclined  to  be  fair  with  us.  Our  railroad  commissioners 
have  been  after  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  broader  and  more  liberal  men  in 
charge  of  our  local  affairs  than  formerly. 

Q.  Have  you  a  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  in  your  State?— A.  We  have 
a  railroad  commission. 
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Q.  Do  they  have  charge  of  the  elevaton?— A.  To  a  certain  extent.  They  came 
to  onr  hearing.  As  the  railroads  had  to  donate  the  place  to  pnt  the  building  on, 
they  also  came^  and  they  heard  it  through.  Bat  the  people  nave  not  moch  confi- 
dence in  the  railroad  commissioners.  Tney  are  abont  as  distrostfol  of  them  as  of 
the  railroads.    They  are  perhaps  too  much  so. 

Q.  Are  they  elected  or  axypomted? — ^A.  Onr  commisnoners  are  elected  by  tiie 
people.    They  are  pnt  np  jnst  as  the  other  officers  are  and  voted  on. 

9.  Is  that  method  satisfactory?—-A.  Itonghttobe.  I  can  not  say  but  onr  oom- 
missioners  do  well  by  ns  as  a  mle,  bnt  in  this  case  we  felt  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  shoold  say  whether  we  shonld  or  shoold  not  have  a  piece  of  land  for 
the  elevator.  If  in  onr  judgment  we  wanted  one  and  had  men  there  to  build 
one,  we  felt  they  shonld  not  say  ns  nay.  It  was  exercising  a  power  that  they 
shonld  not  have  over  a  free  people  in  snch  a  matter.  If  we  are  foolish  enongh  to 
bnild  too  many  elevators  I  can  not  see  why  the  railroads  shonld  insist  upon  enfight- 
ening  ns.    They  get  all  the  grain  to  hanl  anyway. 


O.  The  railroad  owned  the  pronnd?— A.  Yes. 


J.  Who  inBX)ect8  yonr  grain?— A.  I  do  not  know  mnch  abont  that.  It  is  sent 
out  and  goes  into  the  regular  channels.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
business. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  the  grain  in  the  line  elevator?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Vandusen  used  to  send  out  the  price  lists.  His  name  was  attached 
to  them.  They  come  to  our  local  railroad  agent  and  he  hands  a  copy  to  each  d 
the  line  elevator  representatives  from  the  same  telegram. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?— A.  He  is  at  St.  Paul,  I  believe,  but  his  headquarters 
are  at  Minneapolis.    I  used  to  see  the  prices  he  would  send  out. 

Q.  Was  that  price  fixed  by  the  market  value  over  the  country?— A.  I  do  not 
think  it  was,  but  I  could  not  prove  that  to  you;  you  can  judge  for  younelvw 
whether  it  was  or  not.  I  have  understood  they  have  a  board  of  the  representer 
tives  of  the  different  line  elevators  that  meet  and  decide  what  they  wiU  do.  C^ 
course  it  is  possible  they  meet  to  push  the  price  up  just  as  high  as  we  market  will 
warrant,  but  if  this  is  the  case  we  have  reason  to  oelieve  the  object  of  their  meet- 
ing is  sometimes  lost  sight  of. 

(jLDo  these  line  elevators  belonging  to  different  companies  work  in  harmony?- 
A.  We  have  never  seen  anything  to  make  us  believe  they  did  not. 

Q.  Do  they  work  in  harmony  with  the  independent  elevators?— A.  They 
never  do. 

Q.  Are  the  line  elevators  managed  by  residents  of  the  place  where  they  are 
located?— A.  They  frequently  hire  a  man  to  run  the  elevator  from  the  particniar 
community,  but  the  managers  are  generally  men  who  have  been  in  their  bua- 
ness.    Of  course,  they  have  to  be  loyal  to  their  employers. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  there  is  no  competition  whatever  between  any  two  Une 
elevators? — ^A.  It  sometimes  shows  up  ^  a  mild  form. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  pool  their  receipts?— A.  We  understand 
they  do,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  at  any  time  inspected  or  audited  by  the  same  man? — ^A.  I  ooiud 
not  say  as  to  that  either. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  say  in  regard  to  the  elevator 
question?— A.  No;  only  I  wish  we  mijj^t  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  bnild  and  buy 
and  ship  as  we  wish  to,  that  is  all.  The  intelligent  Western  landowner  asks  ^ 
odds  in  his  race  with  capital,  only  that  he  be  not  handicapped.  In  an  open  field 
he  needs  no  odds  in  his  favor,  and  the  fewer  he  asks  or  receives  the  more  suooees^ 
f  ul  in  the  long  run  will  he  be,  and  the  grander  man  and  citizen  will  he  become. 

Q.  Is  this  complaint  against  the  elevators  pretty  general  throughout  the  State.— 
A.  The  feeling  tnat  way  is  pretty  general.  . 

9.  To  what  place  do  you  ship  your  grain?— A.  It  goes  largely  to  St.  Paul  an<i 
Minneapolis. 

8.  Have  you  a  pure-food  law  in  your  State?— A.  Yes.  ^, 

.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  Federal  pure-fooa 
law?— A.  I  am  hoping  that  our  (Government  will  take  hold  of  that  subject  to  tne 
extent,  at  least,  of  having  our  drugs  and  the  foods  that  we  eat  left  alone.  Again« » 
comes  clear  down  to  our  stock  foods,  which  are,  in  some  instances,  it  seems  to  met 
the  greatest  hoax  on  earth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  handle  the  question,  and  onr  agn- 
cultural  papers  seem  to  be  afraid  to  take  hold  of  it  and  say  what  they  think*  po^ 
sibly,  in  some  cases,  because  the  proprietors  of  these  foods  advertise  extensively' 
It  puts  the  farmer  in  a  bad  place.  He  ought  to  know  better,  but  he  does  nw 
and  there  are  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  stock  foods  sold  that  do  not  tui^^,.^ 
anything.  Our  exi)eriment  stations  ought  to  take  that  question  up  and  pnblU" 
the  frauds  widely.    Again,  many  of  our  farm  papers  do  not  know  and  aB>y^  ^^ 
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-^ay  of  knowing  how  little  good  there  is  in  some  of  these  foods;  some  are  doubt- 
less good. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  law  requiring  the  experiment  station  to  look 
the  matter  up  and  test  the  quality  of  the  foods?— A.  If  it  could  be  done  I  tlunk  it 
-^oTild  be  a  good  thing  if  the  GK>yemment  was  behind  it,  but  the  local  laws  do  not 
seem  to  amount  to  much.  The  violators  of  the  laws  do  not  seem  to  fear  them. 
A  few  far  eastern  stations  are  giving  this  matter  attention. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Federal  law  or 
your  State  law  for  protecting  domestic  animals  from  disease?— A.  I  am  not  con- 
versant with  any  x)art  of  it  other  than  that  relating  to  scab  in  connection  with 
sheep,  and  that  is  a  very  serious  thing,  a  serious  loss  to  the  nation.  We  looked  it 
np  very  carefully  as  an  association  while  I  was  president.  I  studied  it  carefully, 
and  from  what  I  could  learn  in  no  country  where  they  have  local  laws,  as  our 
State  laws  in  this  country,  have  they  ever  amounted  to  anything  in  driving  scab 
out.  England  failed  in  Australia  and  other  provinces  until  she  took  hold  of  it 
herself  and  made  it  a  hi^h  crime.  Now  it  has  been  driven  out  of  Australia 
entirely,  at  least  so  from  large  provinces.  In  our  country  we  have  no  general 
law  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  great  big  loss.  We  have  such  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  so 
many  millions  of  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  we  can  not  do  anything 
ijvith  scab  with  State  laws.  Dr.  Salmon  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  along  that 
line.  He  has  been  made  all  kinds  of  sxK)rt  of  by  some  stock  journals  because  he 
did  not  do  it  as  they  thought  it  ou^ht  to  be  done,  but  as  a  practical  sheep  man 
I  must  say,  though  he  has  made  mistakes,  he  has  done  us  a  great  deal  of  good. 
But  he  ought  to  be  helped  by  some  ^neral  law  and  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
fault-finders  and  State  laws.  Maybe  it  is  something  the  Government  can  not  do. 
Maybe  the  States  will  insist  on  meddling  with  it,  as  they  do  with  some  other 
things,  but  it  is  the  only  hope  I  have.  Our  State  laws  on  such  questions  do  not 
amount  to  anything,  and  I  hope  the  Government  will  take  hold  of  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  advocate  giving  the  Federal  Government  more  jwwer? — 
A.  Yes;  absolute  power  over  that  kind  of  thing;  also  food  and  drug  adulterations, 
and  over  all  combinations  of  capital  for  the  regulation  of  prices  of  products  and 
transportation.  Such  control  would  do  much  to  eliminate  the  feelmg  from  the 
fanning  classes  that  the^  are  abused;  that  ever^  man's  hand  is  against  them.  It 
would  help  them  to  realize  that  their  business  is  a  business;  that  it  is  a  profes- 
sion— one  to  be  mastered,  one  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  one  to  be  proud 
of,  sure  in  its  returns  when  understood,  and  sure  to  be  a  failure  when  it  is  not 
understood.  I  think  it  would  go  a  great  ways  also  in  getting  rid  of  this  feeling 
that  they  must  be  sustained  from  the  outside  by  favorable  legislation,  poUtics,  etc. 

Q.  Do  farmers,  as  a  rule,  look  very  much  to  tariff  for  relief?— A.  Many  of  them 
do,  but  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  be  legitimate  to  enter  ux)on  the  tariff  question 
here.  I  am  a  Republican,  and  I  believe  in  a  moderate  tariff,  but  as  a  practical 
sheep  man,  21  years  in  the  business,  I  think  if  the  word  tariff  had  never  been  in 
existence  our  sheep  industry  would  be  better  off.  At  the  same  time  many  of  our 
people  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  tariff  put  on  wool  before  sheep  will 
pay,  and  will  come  to  me  and  offer  )4,  $5,  or  $6  for  sheep  with  a  tariff  on  that 
they  would  not  pay  $2  for  if  there  were  no  tariff.  There  is  so  much  feeling  of 
this  kind  that  they  slaughter  the  flocks  off  every  time  the  tariff  is  reduced  and 
ruin  the  market  for  mutton,  and  then  rash  back  into  the  business  when  a  little 
tariff  goes  on,  till  they  overdo  it.  In  this  way  indirectly  the  tariff  has  been  the 
cause  of  harm  to  us. 

Q.  Your  complaint  is  in  the  change  of  the  tariff  and  not  in  the  tariff  itself? — ^A. 
Yes.  If  we  could  have  a  moderate  tariff  and  have  it  permanent  it  would  help 
the  sheep  man,  but  fluctuating  it  is  a  detriment  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  can  you  say  they  overdo  it  when  the  production  of 
wool  in  this  country  is  still  very  far  short  of  the  domestic  demand  for  wool? — ^A. 
We  have  to  get  rid  of  the  body  of  the  sheep  as  well  as  the  wool.  If  we  could 
double  up  the  amount  of  wool  on  each  sheep,  we  could  still  get  around  that  all 
right;  but  we  get  only  about  7  xK)unds  of  wool  to  100  pounds  of  mutton,  and  when 
we  overdo  it  the  100  pounds  of  mutton  feels  it,  and  when  that  fails  us  the  7  pounds 
of  wool  will  not  save  us  whatever  its  price. 

(J.  Is  not  the  market  for  mutton  increasing? — A.  Yes;  we  are  getting  better 
prices  on  the  average,  but  every  time  the  tariff  goes  off  a  little  bit  so  many  sheep 
are  rushed  on  the  market  that  mutton  men  are  almost  ruined. 

Q.  Is  not  the  moral  of  that  situation  to  keep  the  tariff  on,  so  the  sheep  will 
not  be  slaughtered?— A.  Yes;  if  you  will  keep  it  on  moderately  and  not  get  it  so 
high  a  majority  of  the  people  won't  let  us  keep  it  on— and  then  give  us  a  dose  of 
free  trade.    A  moderate  tariff  seems  to  me  the  only  safe  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  decline  of  flocks  during  the  free- wool  tariff?— A.  Oh, 
yes;  our  flocks  went  down  enormously  and  our  profits  with  them.    We  made 
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hardly  anything  dnring  that  time,  for  two  reasons.  If  people  who  bad  sheep  had 
not  rnshed  them  on  the  market  and  slumped  the  market,  we  wonld  have  heen  all 
right.  When  wool  went  down  we  conld  stand  that,  but  when  the  mutton  mar- 
ket went  down,  too,  and  we  could  sell  neither  mutton  nor  wool  we  had  to  snfe 
unnecessarily.    Rushing  sheep  into  the  market  was  what  ruined  it. 

Q.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tarijBf  there  has  been  some  increawin 
the  flocks  has  there  not?— A.  Tes;  a  material  increase. 

Q.  And  a  fair  price  for  both  mutton  and  wool?— A.  A  fair  price  for  both  up  to 
now.  Wool  is  pretty  heavy  now  to  get  rid  of.  It  is  fully  5  cents  lower  than  a 
year  ^^o  with  no  change  in  the  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  makes  it  heavy  now?— A.  I  think  the  holders  depend  too 
much  on  the  tariff,  and  enormous  quantities  of  wool  were  bought  at  a  higher  fig- 
ure than  the  situation  would  warrant.  They  got  this  in  expectation  of  getting 
big  figures,  but  they  could  not  hold  it.  They  are  now  throwmg  it  on  the  market 
and  it  is  depressing  prices.  Then  we  have  increased  our  flocks  some,  and  wool  is 
lower  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  of  wool  were  during  the  last  fiscal 
year?— A,  No,  I  do  not;  but  they  were  a  good  deal  less  than  formerly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  which  you  speak  in  Dakota 
have  arisen  among  the  wool  men  throughout  the  Mississippi  or  trans-Mississippi 
region? — A.  To  some  extent;  but  we  can  raise  sheep  so  much  more  cheaply  ^u 
you  can  in  some  places  that  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  a  fair  comparison  for 
the  whole  countiy. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  raised  in  New  England?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part? — ^A.  I  was  raised  in  Kennebec  County,  Me.,  bat  did  not  grow 
up  there,  and  I  know  nothing  about  their  agriculture  or  stock  raising  other  than 
from  what  I  have  read. 

Q.  You  do  not  feel  competent  to  speak  concerning  conditions  of  sheep  hns- 
bandry  in  New  England?- A.  Not  to  any  extent.  I  am  aware  of  some  things 
transpiring  there,  but  not  from  personal  observation.  I  know  they  are  restock- 
ing some  of  the  worn-out  lands  with  sheep,  and  with  success. 

Q.  Is  there  much  cattle  raising  in  your  part  of  South  Dakota?— A.  Yes;  cattle 
are  increasing  rather  faster  than  sheep. 

Q.  Is  that  industry  profitable?— A.  It  is  profitable;  more  so  than  anything  else, 
unless  it  be  sheep. 

9.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  realise  anything  from  the  duty  on  bides?— A.  I 
think  it  helps  them  materiallv  just  now. 

Q.  They  would  be  loath  to  have  it  repealed,  then?— A.  I  think  they  would,  and 
there  is  not  a  sheep  man  in  mv  State  but  prefers  to  have  the  tariff  on  wool.  It  is 
the  uncertainty  of  the  thing  that  hurts  his  business  so. 

Q.  They  think  they  get  a  better  price  on  wool  for  the  tariff?— A.  They  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so?- A.  I  think  we  have  had  more  money  for  the  wool  than 
we  would  have  had  without  the  tariff,  but  I  am  looking  for  the  reaction  which 
has  always  followed  so  certainly.  I  think  the  a^tation  of  the  matter  does  ns 
harm  in  the  end,  or  in  the  lonff  run  rather.  This  same  reaction  comes  to  over- 
encouraged  mill  and  factory  buuding. 

Q.  Do  :^ou  think  there  is  danger  of  a  reaction  unless  the  tariff  is  reduced?— A. 
No  material  one.  There  is  going  to  be  a  little  reaction,  however,  from  overpriceB 
paid  by  speculators  largely.  They  bought  too  much  wool  at  too  big  a  price,  and 
held  it,  and  are  now  shoving  it  on  the  market.  Wool  has  fallen  4  to  5  cents  a 
pound  since  a  year  ago,  and  in  my  judgment  will  go  lower. 

Q.  The  testimony  of  wool  experts  given  to  this  commission  is  to  the  effect  that 
at  the  present  rate,  of  increase  in  the  flocks  it  will  still  be  more  than  30  years 
before  we  shall  grow  the  wool  that  we  consume.— A.  I  believe  it. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  would  it  not  seem  to  you  that  if  the  tariff  question 
remained  about  as  it  is  there  would  be  a  good  steadv  price  for  wool?— A.  Tes; 
there  will  not  be  any  big  prices.  We  will  have  to  take  lower  prices  than  we  have 
taken  for  the  last  8  years,  but  if  we  could  be  assured  of  a  steady  tariff,  we  would 
not  ask  for  anything  better  in  the  sheep  business.  It  is  the  uncertainties  which 
I  refer  to  as  the  great  drawback  to  us,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  nearly  or  quite 
offset  all  the  advantages  a  tariff  can  bring  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  condition  of  the  sheep  business  Tor  8 
years  ago,  when  the  tariff  was  changed,  in  Elansas  and  southern  Nebraska  ana 
Colorado?  Can  you  recollect?— A.  Just  before  we  had  it  put  on  again  it  vas 
thoroughly  demoralized. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices  paid  in  Kansas  City  then  for  sheep?-- 
A.  No;  not  in  the  market.  I  know  something  about  what  we  got  for  ours  shipped 
to  Chicago.  It  was  this  rush  and  slump  I  referred  to  before  as  being  the  ont' 
grovrth  of  a  fluctuating  tariff 
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Q.  Do  you  think  a  return  of  better  times  and  the  increase  in  your  sheep  rais- 
ing is  equal  to  the  normal  increase  that  there  would  have  been  if  there  had  been 
no  change  in  the  first  wool  tariff?— A.  No;  I  think  the  tariff  has  helped  the  sheep 
man  some. 

Q.  Is  it  only  the  refrigerator  car  in  transportation  that  gives  you  the  advantage 
of  marketing  your  mutton  at  wider  points  than  you  did  10  years  ago?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  curing  or  keeping  mutton  so  that  it  wiU  carry  farther 
and  reach  a  market  fresher  than  10  or  12  years  i^? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  the  commission  that  feature  of  it,  the  advantage  that 
mutton  now  has  of  reaching  a  farther  market  than  a  few  years  ago? — A.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  more  rapid  transist.  Twelve  years  ago  we  could  not  get  a 
sheep  to  Chicago  as  we  can  now.  It  took  one-third  more  time  than  to-day  rrom 
^^here  I  live.  We  have  better  facilities,  better  cars,  better  facilities  across  the 
ocean;  and  we  are  raising  better  sheep.  We  get  them  ready  for  the  block  now 
and  they  are  taken,  many  of  them,  for  export.  Many  sheep  go  from  St.  Paul  for 
ex^rt  where  formerly  we  did  not  sell  one.  The  refrigerator  business  thatjrou  spoke 
of  IS  confined  more  to  South  American  and  Venezuelan  and  Austndian  nocks.  It 
has  seemed  to  us  that  if  these  refrigerator  cars  had  not  been  invented  our  Ameri- 
can mutton  would  get  across  any  way  and  we  could  get  better  prices  than  we 
do  now. 

Q.  Ten  or  12  years  ago  you  had  nothing  more  than  a  local  demand? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now  you  have  a  world  demand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  increased  public  taste  for  mutton?— A.  We  feel  that  is  one  of 
the  good  results  of  free  wool.  Sheep  were  sold,  in  the  blind  rush  out  of  sheep,  so 
cheaply  that  everybody  ate  mutton.  The  public  then  acquired  a  taste  for  mutton 
and  they  can  not  get  over  it.    It  is  about  the  only  way  free  wool  did  help  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  There  is  one  further  question  I  would  ask.  What 
remedy  have  you  to  suggest  for  this  elevator  combine  that  you  speak  of?— A.  If  I 
could,  I  would  make  it  a  crime  to  do  that  kind  of  buiness  and  make  the  punish- 
ment so  quick  and  so  severe  that  it  would  not  be  done  a  second  time. 

Q.  Alawof  the  State  or  of  Congress?— A.  Congress  every  time.  As  to  State  legis- 
latures, I  have  been  a  member  of  them  two  or  three  times,  and  I  have  not  a  very 
high  regard  for  what  they  can  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  what  authority  would  you  invoke  the  aid  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution? — ^A.  It  is  possible  that  we  can  not;  but  it  seems 
as  though  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it.  If  m  any  way  you  can  get  them  to  take 
their  hands  off  and  let  us  build  our  own  elevators  they  can  go  on  combining.  If 
we  could  buHd  oui*  own  elevators  and  run  them,  and  have  an  equal  show  in  ship- 
ping, I  think  We  could  reflate  this  combine  business. 

Q.  Will  the  railroads  give  you  equal  facilities  with  the  line  elevators?— A.  We 
try  to  think  they  would.  Shippers  can  give  you  more  information  on  this  than  I 
can.    They  have  always  used  me  *'  fair  and  square." 

Q.  Could  not  your  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  be  made  effect- 
ive if  there  was  proi>erly  executed  a  good  law?— A.  I  think  they  mi^ht  possibly. 

9.  Could  your  railroad  commission  do  more  than  it  is  doing  m  giving  you 
relief?— A.  Possibly,  and  I  think  they  have  tried  hard  in  a  good  many  instances; 
but  for  some  reason  there  is  so  much  change  in  the  laws,  so  many  crooks  and 
turns,  so  many  deferred  trials  that  we  do  not  get  very  quick  action  or  very  good 
results. 

Q.  Is  this  complaint  you  speak  of  confined  to  your  State? — A.  Oh,  no;  that  is 
the  feeling  all  over — wherever  they  have  control. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  condition  in  Minnesota?— A.  Yes;  excepting  where  they 
have  grist  mills,  or  local  buyers,  or  other  means  with  which  to  handle  their  own 
business.  Wherever  those  conditions  exist  they  do  not  feel  it  and  do  not  say  much 
about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  have  not  touched  ux)on?— A.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  -pos- 
sible  to  help  us  any  in  the  line  of  enlarging  the  field  of  our  experiment  stations, 
making  the  distribution  of  the  funds  more  elastic,  or  anything  of  that  description? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now,  that  that  subject  is  up,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  way  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  apportions  that 
fund  for  experiment  stations.  Is  it  done  according  to  the  needs  of  the  State? — 
A.  It  does  not  seem  to  be;  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  myself  what  influences 
him.  My  impression  was,  from  what  he  said,  that  the  laws  regulating  such  mat- 
ters are  so  that  he  could  not  do  differently;  still,  he  said,  that  it  would  open  up 
such  a  wide  demand,  should  he  change  the  ruling  in  such  things,  that  he  had  to 
hold  back  on  that  account.  I  take  it  that  a  ruling  has  long  applied  to  these 
funds,  which  confines  them  to  the  single  station. 

(J.  If  the  law  is  in  the  way  we  could  recommend  Congress  to  change  the  law? — 
A.  Yes;  I  thought  of  that,  of  course,  in  connection  with  my  suggestion;  but  I  am 
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not  positiye  of  this — I  am  under  the  impression  only  that  in  some  i^ay  the  Secre- 
tary is  bound  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  are  anv  points  or  things  which  occur  to  you,  not  yet  touched 
upon,  affecting  the  general  welfare  and  a^culture  of  the  Northwest,  with  which 
you  are  personally  acquainted,  will  you  kindly  go  over  them  in  yonr  own  way. 

In  response  to  this  invitation  the  witness  made  the  following  written  statemoit: 

DECLINE  IN  VALUE  OF  LANDS  EAST. 

First,  our  Western  prairies  were  free  from  stones  and  stumps.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  of  business  oi>enings,  the  people  got  into  the  habit  of  coming  west 
and  they  can't  stop.  Again,  all  go  west  for  less  inducements  than  they  will 
go  east.  This  seems  to  be  an  instinct.  The  hop  vine  will  not  go  around  the  pole 
irom  west  to  east,  and  can't  be  made  to.  Neither  will  men.  The  only  race  that 
ever  tried  it  on  a  large  scale  is  the  Chinaman,  and  Uncle  Sam  stepped  in  and  helped 
nature  out.  If  the  Chinaman  had  come  from  the  east  through  Boston  and  New 
York,  no  one  would  have  stopped  him.  Careless  farming  made  many  Eastern 
farms  poor,  and  the  youns  men  preferred  to  go  onto  rich  lands  rather  than  makiiig 
poor  ones  rich.    But  land  will  go  higher  east  soon,  and  stay  high. 

BUBAL  DELIVEBY. 

Rural  delivery  is  going  to  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  and  educators 
ever  brought  to  the  back-country  farmer.  Its  value  can  not  be  overestimated. 
It  not  only  helps  to  make  more  contented  those  already  on  the  lands,  but  it  ena- 
bleH  a  most  excellent  class  from  our  towns  and  cities  to  make  permanent  homes 
in  the  country  who  would  never  think  of  doing  so  without  regular  mail.  As  ad 
educator,  and  as  an  inducement  to  make  landed  homes,  the  Government  conld 
well  afford  all  it  costs. 

POSTAL  SAVINQS. 

Next  to  rural  delivery,  for  downright  cost  value  to  the  common  people  nothing 
surpasses  the  x>o8sibilities  of  postal  savings  banks.  This  means  much  more  than 
the  well-to-do  can  ever  know.  I  have  seen  many  a  man  working  with  me  in  Itu^ 
ber  and  other  camps,  on  railroads  and  on  large  farms,  who  could  not  be  indpced 
to  save  or  lay  up  a  dollar,  because  they  knew  of  no  safe  way  of  keeping  it  in 
small  amounts.  I  have  urged  not  a  few  young  men  who  were  spendmg  every 
cent  they  earned  in  **  good  times  "  to  lay  by  a  little  of  it,  who  promptly  showed  ine 
accounts  with  "  busted"  banks,  and  swore  they  would  not  try  ag^ain,  and  kept 
their  word.  Nothing  could  help  the  common  wage-earner  more  than  well-estab- 
lished postal  savings  Danks.    I  believe  this  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it. 

FIGHT  FOB  THE  FOBBSTS. 

In  traveling  extensively  over  the  timber  sections  of  the  Northwest,  particularly 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  as  surveyor,  lumb^man,  and  rivorman,  ^^ 
later  institute  worker  in  the  newer  sections,  1  have  been  deeply  impressed  witfi 
the  importance  of  doing  something  to  preserve  the  young  second-growth  ever- 
greens, and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  evergjreen  forests  now  stan<Sng.  Only  a 
few  years  a^o  there  were  whole  counties  of  pine  and  hemlock  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  taributaries.  Under  these  diurk,  dense  eveij^reens  were 
deep  mosses  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  deep.  I  have  seen  snow  and  ice  in  this  mcwi 
in  densely  shaded  places  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June.  The  snows  melt  slowly 
here,  and  it  took  months  for  them  to  ooze  through  the  moss  and  deep-finrface 
loams.  Millions  did  not  have  to  be  spent  there  to  ward  off  floods  far  down  the 
streams.  Nor  did  the  streams  nearly  dry  up  as  they  do  now.  Vast  regions  thos 
protected  have  been  stripped  of  the  pine  and  hemlock,  and  then  these  slashmgs 
burned  over,  moss  and  surface  soil  often  going  too,  till  now  one  hot  March  W 
sends  a  winter's  snow  rushing  into  overflowing  streams.  . 

By  all  means  great  parks  or  these  evergreens,  particularly  at  the  heads  of  grc*J 
rivers  and  on  poor  nonagricultural  lands,  should  be  preserved.  Thousands  spew 
this  way  by  Congress  will  save  millions  later  buHdinfp  dikes  to  save  the  country 
along  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  then  they  can't  save  it.  Besides  this  8*riPP"^uJ 
the  great  evergreen  forests  is  showing  desert  conditions  farther  east  ^?. J?^ 
mountains  every  year.  On  the  banks  of  every  lake  and  stream  are  proofs  of  tniB. 
The  greatest,  most  blessed  thing  Congress  can  do  for  the  nation  to-day  i8  *^ 
quickly  set  aside  immense  parks  at  the  heads  of  all  our  great  streams  to  once  more 
hold  the  snow.    It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  throw  nature  out  of  balance. 


^^ 
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OLEO. 

In  my  judgment,  no  very  severe  oleomargarine  law  can  ever  be  enforced.  It 
should  De  made  however  to  sail  under  its  own  colors  just  as  drugs  and  other  foods 
ahonld.  We  doubt  if  more  strinp^ent  laws  can  ever  be  kept  on  the  statutes.  Many 
prefer  oleo  properly  made,  as  it  is  it  possible  to  have  it  much  cleaner  than  butter, 
the  milk  for  which  has  been  drawn  and  cared  for  by  every  kind  of  a  milker,  from 
the  cleanliest  to  a  Comanche  or  a  Zulu.  It  is  hard  to  get  clean  milk  in  mixed 
countries. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  11,  1901. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  ME.  A.  H.  NAPTZGER, 

President  and  GenercU  Manager  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  commission  met  at  11.02  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
A.  H.  Naftzger  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

S.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  full  name,  post-oflace  address, 
your  occupation.— A.  A.  H.  Naftzger,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  I  am  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  JBzchange. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position?— A.  About  5  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California?— A.  Sixteen 
years. 

Q.  What  field  does  the  fruit  exchange  cover?— A.  The  Southern  California 
Frtut  Exchange  is  a  cooj[>erative  organization  of  fruit  growers,  engaged  in  mar- 
keting the  products  of  the  orchards  owned  and  controlled  by  its  members.  It 
handfes  or  markets  only  oranges  and  lemons.  I  might  say  citrus  fruits,  to  make 
the  statement  more  accurate,  oecause  it  includes  grape  fruit;  but  our  business  is 
particularly  confined  to  oranges  and  lemons. 

Q.  You  misht  outline  a  little  further  your  mode  of  operating. — A.  The  organi- 
zation is  a  voluntary  association  of  citrus  fruit  growers  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  their  products.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  growing,  but  confines  itself 
to  the  purchase  of  necessary  supplies  for  packing  and  to  the  business  of  shipping 
and  selling.  The  business  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  growers  themselves, 
and  the  fmit  is  marketed  for  all  members  alike  on  a  level  basis  of  cost,  no  profits 
arising  to  anybody  connected  with  the  organization  except  salaries  to  its  employ- 
ees, and  the  better  prices  to  be  obtained  for  the  growers. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  voluntary  association.  Do  you  mean  by  that  it  has  not  been 
incorporated?— A.  It  is  incorporated;  but  the  Southern  Calif  omia  Fruit  Exchange 
itself  is  a  very  limited  corporation.  It  consists  in  fact  of  11  members,  all  of  whom 
are  directors.  These  11  directors  are  selected  by  what  we  term  district  exchanges, 
and  having  been  nominated  by  these  district  exchanges,  they  are  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  and  that  organization  is  purely  a  marketing  agency 
for  these  local  or  district  exchanges.  In  the  various  sections  that  grow  citrus 
fruits  extensively,  we  have  organizations  usually  incorporated  with  a  nominal 
capital  stock.  In  some  instances  they  are  incorporated  under  the  cooperative 
law,  but  in  most  instances  are  regular  statutory  corporations.  When  I  say  the 
orjB^anization  is  voluntary,  I  mean  that  it  is  so  organized  that  any  member  may 
withdraw.  If  he  is  a  stockholder  of  course  he  can  sell  his  stock,  or,  even  without 
selling  his  stock,  he  may  withdraw  his  fruit  at  some  time  during  any  year,  usually 
at  the  close  of  the  marketing  season.  He  is  bound  in  a  contract  to  the  organiza- 
tion to  leave  his  fruit  of  any  one  season  under  the  control  of  the  organization  to 
be  marketed  entirely  under  the  direction  and  at  the  instance  of  the  organization 
itself.  In  other  words,  he  puts  his  fruit  for  the  time  being  or  for  the  season 
beyond  his  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.)  The  object  of  that?— A.  The  object  primarily  was  to 
avoid  the  disasters  of  the  commission  system.  Prior  to  the  or^nization  of  the 
exchange,  fruit  was  to  a  limited  extent  sold  f .  o.  b.  California,  either  at  the  pack- 
ing house  or  at  the  orchards;  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  was  consigned 
to  commission  houses  in  various  cities  of  the  country  to  be  sold  on  commission 
for  account  of  the  shipper.  This  proved  disastrous  to  California  citrus  fruit 
growers,  because  of  our  very  long  distances  from  markets  and  the  consequent 
contingencies  that  intervene  m  the  way  of  decay  and  the  impossibility  of  know- 
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ing  innch  of  anything  that  was  goin^  on  in  the  markets,  etc.  The  oraanizslaon 
was  pei'f acted  for  the  pnrpose  of  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mid^emen  the 
marketing  of  the  proanct,  and  to  estaolish  an  independent  system  to  take  the 
place  of  the  middlemen,  nnder  the  ahsolnte  control  of  the  growers  tJiemselTes. 
This  was  done  chiefly  through  the  establishment  of  onr  own  selling  ^genciefiin 
the  chief  markets  of  the  conntry,  where  we  sell  our  goods  direct  to  the  jobbing  or 
wholesale  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  yon  been  able,  since  voor  or^^^anisaldon,  to 
avoid  overprodnction  or  gluts  of  certain  markets? — ^A.  Only  to  a  hmited  extent 
In  proportion,  of  coarse,  as  we  are  able  to  control  the  prodnct  at  that  end  of  the 
line,  we  are  able  to  regulate  its  distribution  in  the  markets.  But  our  assodation 
beg^an  with  about  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  we  now  have  50  x>er  cent.  Of  course, 
wmle  there  is  50  per  cent  beyond  our  control,  we  are  not  able  absolutely  or  even 
approximately  to  control  the  distribution,  although  we  are  able  very  largely  to 
regulate  it.  Being  ourselves  the  heaviest  shippers  and  being  able  to  put  a  ubeFal 
supply  at  any  time  into  any  market,  we  can  exercise  a  very  iK)werrul  influence 
over  the  conditions  in  that  market;  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  ^tting  a  larger 
control  of  the  product  we  are  able  more  largely  to  control  the  fruit  distribution. 

Q.  Do  you  approach  in  any  way  the  ordinary  features  of  a  trust? — ^A.  No.  In 
the  first  place,  we  do  not  attempt  to  control  the  production  in  any  sense  whatever. 
We  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  production.  Oar  members  have,  of  course, 
but  as  an  organization  we  have  nothmg  to  do  with  the  question  of  how  numy 
orchards  shall  be  planted  or  where.  In  the  next  place,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
regulate  prices — ^I  mean  to  fix  prices.  We  do  attempt  to  regulate  them  to  a  certain 
extent  incidentally.  Our  busmess  is  to  try  to  get  the  best  prices  obtainable,  bnt 
we  do  not  attempt  to  arbitrarily  fix  prices.  In  fact,  we  have  no  f .  o.  b.  Califomi* 
prices  at  all.  Our  goods  are  forwarded  to  our  own  agents  in  the  different  markets 
consigned  to  ourselves.  We  have  our  own  offices  in  most  of  the  important  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  we  forward  the  ^oods  to  our  own  order.  Upon  arrival 
they  are  offered  by  our  agent  to  the  trade  in  the  regular  course  of  busuiess  and  at 
the  best  price  obtainable. 

Q.  Do  the  distributers  sell  on  commission  or  on  salaries?— A.  They  are  usasDy 
salaried  men.  In  some  auction  markets  we  pay  a  commission  because  that  is  ^ 
auction  charge;  but  in  almost  all  cases  the  salesmen  are  our  salaried  agents  who 
have  no  other  employment  except  for  us.  In  a  few  instances  we  sell  throogii 
brokers,  where  the  market  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  a  salary  and  the  oonse- 
quent  expenses  of  an  a^encv.  There  we  use  the  broker,  allowing  him  the  usual 
6  cents  per  box  for  selling;  but  that  applies,  I  think,  to  only  8  or  4  markets  in  the 
United  States.    We  have  some  twenty-odd  salaried  offices  in  the  principal  cities. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  have  an  organization?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  Then,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  your  agents  in  all  the  prindpai 
cities? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  still  you  say  you  are  not  a  trust? — A.  I  endeavored  to  explain  why  1 
did  not  consider  we  were  a  trust. 

Q.  Can  the  independent  producer  in  California  reach  the  markets  of  those  cities 
where  vou  have  your  agents  in  any  other  way  except  through  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  dow?— A.  Through  the  commission  man,  and  through  his  own  agents  if  he 
chooses  to  establish  them. 

Q.  Through  his  commission  agent? — A.  Yes;  or  consign  his  goods  if  he  prefers. 

Q.  You  would  not  recommend  any  man  to  raise  fruit  to  sell  through  commis- 
sion houses?— A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  That  is  practically  out  of  the  way,  then.  Now,  how  can  that  independent 
producer  reach  the  markets  of  Washington,  say? — A.  A  number  of  them  use  their 
own  brokers  in  the  city  of  Washington.  They  may  sell  through  them  in  carloads 
by  paying  him  the  usual  brokerage.  I  am  not  certain  but  1  or  2  of  them  h*^^ 
salaried  men  here.    I  can  not  saiy  positively. 

Q.  What  advantage,  then,  have  you  over  the  independent  producer?  What 
arrangement  have  you  with  the  railroads  between  here  and  California? — A.  None 
other  than  anybody  else  can  get. 

Q.  I  asked  what  arrangement  you  had.— A.  None  whatever,  except  to  pay  th« 
rate  and  make  our  shipments  under  the  traffic  arrangements  established  by  the 
carriers. 

You  get  a  rebate?— A.  None  whatever.    We  did  at  one  period;  sodidevery- 

^  Jy  else. 

Q.  Who  belongs  to  your  association?— A.  None  but  growers  of  citrus  frmts, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  grape  fruit. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  vegetables?— A.  No  vegetables.  No  deciduous  fmite; '^^ 
dried  fruits.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  some  of  our  agents  do,  under  our  ojx^ 
tion,  sell  some  dried  fruit  and  some  green  fruits  for  other  sixuilar  cooperauTe 
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assocnations  of  growers;  but  the  business  is  not  under  our  control  in  California. 
Tlie  fruit  is  sold  through  our  agents,  for  which  we  make  a  charge. 

Q.  Tlieii,  what  advantage  has  your  association  in  California? — ^A.  The  advan- 
taRes  tliat  accrue  to  the  producer  are  that  we  get  our  fruits  sold  at  better  average 
prices,  and  sustain  smaller  losses  than  nnder  the  commission  system. 

Q.  Is  tbat  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  reliable  agents  in  the  towns?-^ 
A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  portion  of  the  traffic  does  your  association 
cover? — A.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruits. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  other  fruit  growers  joining  your  association? — 
A.  None  whatever.  They  join  as  rapidly  as  they  conclude  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  do  so,  and  they  are  steadily  joining. 

O.  I>o  you  encourage  them  joining?— A.  We  do. 

Q.  (By  Rei)resentative  Livingston.)  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  with 
sticn  an  association  back  of  you  you  get  no  reduction  in  freights.  Bave  you  made 
application? — ^A.  Yes.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  initial  carriers,  the  two  railroads 
operating  in  California,  divide  the  business  between  themselves  and  parcel  it  out 
to  their  connections  you  will  perhajM  understand  why  it  is  imx>08sible  for  us  to 
obtain  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  reduced  rate.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  California  business  when  almost  every  commodity  had  its  special  privilege 
or  rebate  in  some  form.  But  under  the  existing  order  of  things,  by  reason  of  the 
arrangements  between  the  carriers,  the  rate  is  Arm. 

Q.  Can  you  charter  a  car? — A.  No;  we  can  load  a  car  with  its  minimum  load 
of  26,000  pounds  and  pay  $1.25  per  hundred  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  consider  the  arrange- 
ment which  now  prevails,  by  which  all  shippers,  great  and  small,  receive  exactly 
the  same  rates  from  the  railroads,  as  more  desirable  than  the  old  system  under 
which  rebates  were  given  to  different  shipx>ers? — A.  I  believe  that  a  steady  rate, 
one  rate,  is  right.  While  I  quite  understand  that  an  association  as  large  as  ours 
is  very  likely  to  get  special  benefits  under  shifting  rates,  I  believe  that  in  the 
interest  of  our  inaustry,  as  well  as  of  good  morals,  the  steady  rate  is  desirable. 

Q.  You  x>ay  the  same  rate  per  carload  that  independent  shippers  woald  have  to 
pay,  and  still  you  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  that  you  avoid  the  commissions 
and  make  great  savings  on  account  of  the  system  which  you  have?— A.  Yes. 
There  was  another  evil  of  the  flexible  rate.  The  rate  was  usually  made,  or  the 
rebate  usually  obtained,  through  a  private  car  line,  several  of  which  were  oper- 
ating in  that  traffic.  Speculators,  whose  sole  hope  of  reward  was  in  the  rebate 
on  the  car,  dipped  into  the  traffic.  They  would  so  to  the  producer  and  obtain 
from  him.  or  make  with  him,  a  contract  for  handling  his  crop  on  the  best  terms 
possible— the  best  to  the  shipper  usually — and  proceed  to  farm  that  crop  out  to  the 
carriers  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  speculator  or  middleman.  The  producer  was 
none  the  better  off  for  that  rebate,  and  usually  his  crop  was  very  jworly  handled. 
The  whole  thing  was  extremely  demoralizing  to  the  business.  It  put  the  business 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  really  had  no  ris^t  to  be  there,  and  who  were  not 
prepared  to  handle  the  businsss  properly.  They  were  what  we  called  pirates 
in  the  business.  The  establishment  of  a  steady  rate  eliminates  that  feature  and 
puts  that  class  of  speculators  out  of  the  business.  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to 
mclude  sdl  independent  shippers  in  that  category. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  of  two  railroads  doing  your  carrying 
business.  What  two  railroads?- A.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  ana  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  the  two  lines  that  operate  as  initial  carriers  in  southern 
California. 

Q.  Do  the  same  rates  and  same  classification  obtain  on  both  roads? — A.  Yes; 
the  same  rate.  We  have  a  i;>ostage-stamp  rate  on  our  goods — ^that  is,  the  same 
rate  prevails  to  all  points  east  of  the  mountains  on  citrus  fruits;  not  on  other 
classes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  goods  are  classed  as  perishable  and  have  to  be 
expedited  in  transportation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  was  the  condition  of  your  fruit  industry 
before  your  organization? — A.  The  fruit  was  handled  in  a  haphazard  manner, 
largely  through  commission  men.    It  was  sent  thousands  of  miles  away  to  be  sold, 
very  largely  for  the  account  of  the  grower,  and  the  method  resulted  in  disaster. 
I  Occasionally  good  prices  were  obtained,  but  in  very  many  cases  the  grower  came 

/  oat  in  debt;  and  that  sometimes  still  hapi)ens  with  the  grower  who  enters  into  a 

contract  with  a  commission  firm.  The  grower,  guaranteeing  all  charges,  includ- 
ing the  freight  charge,  frequently  came  out  in  debt,  so  that  he  not  only  lost  the 
entire  crop,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  something  additional  for  the  charges  covering 
the  transaction.  It  was  to  avoid  contingencies  of  that  kind  that  we  formed  this 
cooperative  association.    Values  were  depreciated.    The  fruit-growing  industry 
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was  in  a  very  bad  wav  in  every  particular,  although  it  was  young  and  the  product 
was  Terv  much  less  than  it  is  at  present. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  now? — A.  The  industry  is  in  a  healthy 
and  sound  condition.  It  has  its  fluctuations,  like  a  business  in  any  other  perish- 
able product — all  agricultural  products  for  that  matter — but  is  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Does  your  association  take  into  consideration  the  per- 
fection of  the  fruit  or  the  development  of  special  kinds  of  fruit?— A.  No;  not  as 
an  association.  Of  course,  through  the  association  every  sort  of  informatioxi  is 
given  to  the  growers  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  the  markets,  what  classes  of  froit, 
what  character  of  package  and  the  manner  of  handling,  and  all  that  sox-t  of 
thing;  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  tliem 
to  do  good  work. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  organization  been  in  existence?— A.  We  incorporated  in 
1895.  Previously  we  had  had  a  sort  of  compact  amon?  growers  for  a  period 
of  2  vears,  during  which  time  we  operated  in  the  manner  known  as  selling  f.  o.  b. 
California.  At  least  we  attempted  to  so  operate,  but  with  very  poor  success;  and 
in  1895  incorporated  our  present  corporation  and  established  our  own  agencies  to 
sell  the  fruit  delivered,  as  we  term  it. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  navel  orange  been  developed? — ^A.  The  navel  orange  w^as 
first  propagated  in  California  in  the  early  seventies,  and  the  product  has  been 
increasing  steadily  ever  since.  None  were  marketed  to  speak  of  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighties.  In  1884  and  1885  the  business  began  practically  to  assume 
importance. 

^.  Are  you  sufficientiy  familiar  with  the  fruit  to  explain  briefly  the  method  by 
which  that  orange  was  aeveloi>ed? — A.  No.  The  first  trees  were  brought  by  the 
Department  here  from  Bahia,  I  think,  and  sent  to  Riverside  to  be  planted;  and 
from  that  beginning  the  entire  navel  orange  business  has  been  developed.  Bat 
the  manner  of  its  propagation,  in  the  first  instance,  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Are  there  not  now  being  carried  on  experiments  to  try  to  produce  a  lemon 
sinular  to  the  navel  orange?— A.  To  a  lar^e  extent  our  lemons  produced  in  Cs^- 
fomia  are  seedless,  and  that  is  the  particular  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  navel  orange.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  lemons  are  seedless.  We  also 
have  other  seedless  orang^. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  exchange? — ^A 
Our  excnange  is  organized  with  the  nominal  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  We  have 
no  capital  stock  paid  up — no  capital  paid  up  except  what  we  have  in  office  furni- 
ture and  fixtures  in  our  different  offices,  amounting  to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
We  have  no  reason  to  require  any  capital.  We  buy  nothing  except  x)acking  mate- 
rials for  the  local  exchanges  who  pay  for  them  on  delivery.  We  buy  for  every- 
body in  large  Quantities,  but  we  have  no  use  for  capital.  At  the  end  of  the  montii 
we  call  upon  tliese  local  exchanges  to  pay  in  what  we  estimate  will  be  necessary 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  month,  and  those  accounts  are  adjusted  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  so  that  all  fruit  is  assessed  alike  for  these  expenses,  and  all  at  the 
cost  of  operating. 

Q.  Is  there  another  organization  in  the  State  of  California  that  deals  in  prunes 
and  raisins?— A.  Yes;  two  of  them.  There  is  what  is  known  as  the  Cured  Fruit 
Association,  which  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  prunes,  although  I  think  they  handle 
some  dried  peaches  and  other  dried  fruits.  There  is  also  what  is  known  as  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association ,  which  devotes  itself  entirely  to  raisins.  Their  organi- 
zations are  cooperative,  but  they  differ  from  ours. 

Q.  Could  you  state  to  the  commission  the  difference? — A.  They  differ  in  this 
particular,  that  they  undertake  to  establish  a  price  f .  o.  b.  California  for  their 
products.  It  is  an  arbitrary  price  fixed  by  the  association  at  which  the  product 
IS  to  be  sold.    In  other  respects  they  are  similar  to  ours — purely  cooperative. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  prune  trade  and  raism  trade  previous  to  the 
organization  of  these  two  companies?— A.  They  were  both  in  very  oad  condition, 
very  bad  indeed. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  these  industries  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  raisin 
association,  having  operated  some  8  years  under  its  present  form,  has  done  a  very 
good  business.  They  are  not  without  some  troubles  of  their  own,  but  have  demon- 
strated that  organization  is  a  good  thing.  The  prune  association  has  had  very  ' 
great  difficulty.  They  began  their  operation  this  last  year,  and  the  product  was  ' 
very  large.  There  was  also  a  large  product  in  Oregon  which  they  did  not  control, 
and  rather  a  lar^e  quantity  outside  of  the  association,  and  the  establishment  of 
prices  f.  o.  b.  California  enabled  the  outside  holders  to  shade  the  association  price 
and  market  their  product,  while  the  association  held  a  very  large  proportion  of 
its  product.  I  think  it  is  fair  for  me  to  say  to  the  commission  that  I  personally 
do  not  regard  the  attempt  to  fix  an  f.  o.  b.  price  as  practicable,  and  I  think  it  is 
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the  source  of  the  difficulties  that  both  of  those  associations  have  had,  it  being  onr 
impression  that  we  must  market  these  products  at  whatever  price  the  consumers 
will  pay.  We  must  find  out  what  that  is  and  market  the  fruits  anyway,  if  not 
at  one  price,  at  some  other,  and  we  can  only  do  that  by  putting  them  into  the 
market  to  be  distributed  through  the  distributing  channels  now  in  existence  at 
the  best  price  obtainable  in  competition  with  other  products. 

Q.  Has  your  association  increased  the  average  price  of  citrus  fruits  to  the  con- 
sumer?—A.  I  doubt  whether  the  effect  of  our  association  has  been  at  all  to  increase 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  We  did  not  organize  with,  that  end  in  view.  We 
never  contemplated  that  we  should  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  our 
object  was  to  save  the  losses  and  lessen  the  expenses  between  ourselves  and  the 
consumer  in  the  handling,  and  of  course  to  create  a  wider  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  the  product.  We  are  obliged,  of  course,  from  year  to  year,  to  sell 
our  fruit  at  lower  prices.  With  the  increase  of  the  product  the  level  of  prices 
goes  lower  from  year  to  year. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Have  you  any  market  for  California  fruits  in  the 
Asiatic  countries?— A.  Not  to  speak  of.    There  is  opening  a  limited  market. 

Q.  Have  you  in  any  other  of  the  coast  States — ^Washin(^n  or  Oregon — ^a  market 
for  your  California  fruit?— A.  Yes;  we  market  at  all  i>oints  in  the  United  States 
and  quite  a  quantity  in  Euroi)e. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  market  in  Washington  and  Oregon?— A.  Yes;  we  market 
quite  a  quantity  of  citrus  fruits  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prospects  at  all  for  Asiatic  trade  for  your  fruits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  attempt  to  make  a  market  in  the  Asiatic  countries? — A. 
Yes;  but  citrus  fruits  not  extensively.  There  are  some  efforts  to  make  a  market 
at  Asiatic  x>oints.  The  difficulty  in  operating  there  is  the  long  sea  voyage.  Our 
fruits  don't  stand  the  long  voyage  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  fruits. 

<^.  Do  you  can  any  of  your  fruits?— A.  There  are  vast  quantities  of  canned 
fruits  going  to  the  Asiatic  countries.  I  had  reference  more  particularly  to  citrus 
fruits. 

<^.  The  whole  market? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  California  fruits 
going  to  the  Asiatic  market. 

Q.  During  the  Boer  war  have  you  found  a  market  in  South  Africa  for  an v  of 
your  canned  fruits? — ^A.  Without  referring  to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of 
trade,  I  should  not  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  How  extensive  are  your  canneries  in  California?  How  much  of  the  product 
do  the  canneries  take  up?  The  Asiatic  trade  in  fruits,  canned  and  otherwise? — 
A.  The  exports  of  fruits  of  all  classes  including  canned  fruits  from  Pacific  coast 
ports  to  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .80,  1898,  show  an 
exportation  of  $1,721,000  worth,  but  I  have  not  with  me  the  figures  showing  to 
what  countries  these  exports  were  made.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  say  now 
extensive  our  Asaitic  trade  in  fruits  is.  The  total  Pacific  coast  exiK>rts  of  all 
classes  of  merchandise  to  Asiatic  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898, 
was  nearly  $17,000,000,  a  gain  of  over  400  per  cent  in  5  years. 

About  10  per  cent  of  our  shipments  of  fruits  out  of  the  State  are  canned  fruits. 
There  are  about  50,000  carloads  per  annum  shipped  out  of  the  State  of  green  citrus, 
dried  and  canned  fruits,  of  which  about  5,000  carloads  are  canned.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  green  product  those  canneries  consume, 
as  I  am  not  an  expert  in  canning,  and  I  am,  therefore,  not  able  to  say  what  the 
loss  is. 

Q.  Would  the  enlargement  in  the  establishment  of  your  canneries  also  enlarge 
the  possibilities  of  the  marketing  of  ccmned  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the 
green  fruit  in  market?— A.  I  should  say  they  would;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Australian  market  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  I  think  none  except 
in  canned  and  dried  fruits.    The  transportation  rates  are  against  us. 

Q.  One  of  the  defects  you  have  in  the  Asiatic  trade  is  the  lack  of  tonnage  trans- 
portation?—A.  Well,  we  can  get  to  Japan  and  China,  but  we  can't  get  to  the 
South  Sea  countries  because  the  freight  rate  is  against  us  as  compared  with  the 
freight  rates  from  England. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  market  for  your  goods,  canned  or  other- 
wise, in  Alaska? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  quite  an  extensive  market.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  our  green  fruits,  especially  citrus  fruits,  is  shipped  to  Alaska.  Of 
course  it  is  not  a  large  quantity,  but  there  is  a  large  canned  and  dried  fruit  busi- 
ness in  Alaska. 

Q.  Have  you  sufficient  coastwise  transportation  for  those  markets?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  a  topical  plan  that  you  expect  to  follow. 
You  may  take  up  the  topics  seriatim  and  discuss  them  if  you  wish,  and  the  com- 
mission will  ask  questions  as  you  go  alon&f. — A.  The  first  item  here  is  the  peculiar 
conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast.     We  are  large  producers  of  cereals,  but  our  chief 
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industry  probably  is  not  staples,  after  all.  Oars  is  a  semitropical  oonntry,  and 
we  proance  so  large  a  variety  of  fruits  that  the  agricultural  and  even  the  horti- 
cnltnral  conditions  that  prevail  usually  are  not  applicable  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  such,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
that  we  produce  almost  everything.  I  think  I  perhax)s  might  say  that  commer- 
citdly  we  produce  practically  everything  except  the  purely  tropical  prodacts,  so 
that  the  conditions  that  apply  as  to  labor,  wages,  and  questions  of  that  kind, 
including  transportation  to  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  are  not  entirely 
applicable  to  ours.  The  Pacific  coast,  as  you  are,  no  doubt,  aware,  is  not  a  man- 
ufacturing country.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  manufacturing  at  certain 
points,  as,  for  instance,  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  whole  coast  is  dependent  more 
upon  its  minerals,  its  a^cultural  and  horticultural  products,  and  lumbering  than 
it  is  upon  manufacturing. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchm  an.  )  Is  the  manufacturing  industry  retarded  by  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilitie8?—A.  Yes.  Perhaps  I  should  say  by  the  condition  of  the  freight 
rates  more  than  the  lack  of  carrying  facilities. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  that  you  have  a  comparati vel^r  limited  amount  of  manufactory 
ing  on  the  coast  is  due  to  other  causes  than  necessity  for  their  existence? — A.  Yes; 
because  we  are  heavy  importers.  In  proportion  to  our  population  we  are  per- 
hane  as  heavy  importers  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  an  even  thing,  the  exchange  of  manufactured  goods 
of  other  sections  with  your  California  products?— A.  Cmly  within  the  last  3  or  4 
vears  have  our  exports  exceeded  our  imx)orts.  I  think  the  last  1  or  3  years  we 
nave  gained  very  materially,  so  that  our  exports  have  exceeded  our  imports  by 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Within  the  last  8  or  4  years  that  has  been  the  case,  the  first 
time  m  the  history  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Now,  I  speak  particularly  of  California 
as  to  the  volume  of  the  business,  but  I  think  the  same  remark  would  be  applicable 
to  the  country  north  of  us. 

Q.  So,  then,  you  are  not  in  any  unenviable  condition  for  lack  of  manufactures  in 
your  State?— A.  No.  Of  course  if  we  were  in  a  situation  to  produce  these  things 
ourselves  we  would  save  a  big  freight  bill. 

Q.  All  the  grist  would  come  to  your  mill,  and  nothing  would  go  away?— A. 
Largely  that  would  be  offset  because  of  the  fact  that  considerable  proportion  of 
the  raw  material  would  have  to  be  imported  anyway,  as  we  do  not  produce  aJl 
the  necessary  raw  materials. 

Now,  as  to  fruit  growing  in  particular:  This  industry  has  grown  in  the  past 
10  years  to  very  lar^  proportions.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  figures  on  tnat. 
The  fruit  business,  mcluding  the  product  of  our  vegetaole  farms  and  vineyards, 
has  increased  about  400  per  cent  in  10  years.  We  exported,  as  I  think  I  said  before, 
about  50,000  carloads  of  fruits  during  the  year  1900.  That  was  exclusive  of  abont 
8,500  carloads  of  vegetables  and  probably  7,500  carloads  of  wines  and.lirandies. 
These  are  rail  shipments.  The  sea  shipments  of  fruits  and  nuts  amount  to  about 
8,000  carloads,  with  a  small  shipment  of  the  other  products  that  I  have  named, 
but  comparatively  light. 

9-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  cereal  industry  not 
being  developed  so  rapidly.  Gould  you  state  what  the  production  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time?— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  California  wheat  crop  in  the  year  1900  was  a  utile 
over  978,000  tons.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  other  cereals  excepting  barley. 
The  others  are  comparatively  small ,  the  wheat  being  the  chief  cereal.  The  exports 
of  barley  from  California  in  1900  were  212,000  tons.  j 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  i-aise  much  com? — A.  Very  little  com,  so         i 
little  as  not  to  be  counted. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  your  climate  well  adapted? — ^A.  It  is  not;  no,  sir.  We 
have  our  wet  and  dry  season,  and  our  dry  season  is  the  winter  and  spring  when 
the  wheat  is  growing.  The  summer  is  too  dry  for  com.  There  are  no  rains  to 
make  a  com  crop.  There  are  limited  areas  of  moist  lands  in  certain  portions  of 
the  State  that  wul  produce  corn.  They  are  near  enough  to  the  water  level  to  pro- 
duce it  in  limited  quantities.  The  other  portions  of  the  Pacific  coast  farther  nortii 
produce  quite  a  quantity  of  com,  because  they  have  a  longer  rainy  season.  Or^on  J 
and  Washington  both  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  although  it  is  not  ^ 
primarily  an  important  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  grazing  industry  in  Califomia?— A. 
Oh,  yes;  extensive.  Our  stock  interests  are  quite  large,  including  cattle  and 
sheep  and  horses.    The  wool  product  of  the  yetir  1900  was  estimated  at  27,500,000  ' 

pounds.    We  also  have  somewhat  extensive  beet-sugar  industries  on  the  Pacific  I 

coast,  particularly  in  California.    I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  any  beet-sugar 
factories  outside  of  California  on  the  coast  except  in  the  mountain  country.  i 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  volume  of  the  product  of  beet  sugar?— A.  Yes.    Beet        i 
sugar  in  1900  was  80,000  tons;  in  the  year  before  it  was  42,000  tons.    The  crop        * 
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VTM  nearly  a  failnre  last  year  in  Rontbem  California  where  there  are  2  large 
factories,  by  reason  of  the  drought.    The  beets  are  grown  in  moist  lands. 

Q.  Does  tnat  mean  refined  sngar  for  the  market? — A.  Yes;  refined  sugar. 

Q.  Is  it  a  profitable  industry?— A.  I  think  it  is  regarded  as  profitable.  The 
farmers  who  have  been  engaged  in  beet  raising,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of 
the  diy  sea^n,  have  had  umformly  profitable  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Can  it  compete  with  Hawaiian  sugar? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Is  your  beet  snsar  pretty  much  for  the  home  market,  or  do  you  send  it 
ESast? — ^A.  A  good  deal  is  shipped  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  state  the  firms  operating  in  the 
beet-sugar  business? — A.  There  are,  I  think,  6  or  7  factories  in  Calif omia.  There 
are  the  Chino  and  Oxnard  establishments,  both  operated  by  the  Oxnard  com- 
pany; the  Alamitos,  owned  by  Senator  W.  A.  Clark;  the  others,  the  Watsonville, 
»preckel8,  Alvarado,  and  perhaps  Crockett  are,  I  think,  all  owned  by  Spreckels.' 
I  am  not  ^itive  of  that,  however.  They  are  farther  north  and  1  am  not  so 
familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sugar  combination  in  your  State?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is,  but  I  am  not  prexMured  to  say  advisedly  that  there  is. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  nuts  a  moment  ago.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  industry? — A. 
About  700  carloads  last  year  of  about  12  tons  to  the  carload.  They  are  chiefly 
English  walnuts,  although  there  are  some  almonds.  That  industry  is  growing 
quite  rapidly.    The  product  is  increasing;  it  is  a  very  profitable  one. 

The  WITNESS.  I  have  a  topic  here,  *'  The  cost  of  land,"  following  the  suggestion, 
I  think,  in  the  topical  plan  your  commission  sent  me.  Probably  nowhere  else  on 
the  continent  are  the  prices  of  land  so  variable  or  divergent  as  they  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  run  from  very  low  to  very  high.  We  have,  of  course,  a  vast  area 
of  mountain  lands,  broken  and  hilly,  ana  also  a  large  area  of  desert  lands  that  are 
practically  worthless  and  on  vast  areas  of  which  there  is  no  price  whatever.  From 
that,  of  course,  it  ranges  up  through  the  grazing  lands  to  the  highest  priced  fruit 
lands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  there  be  suf&cient  water  obtained  to  irrigate  those 
arid  lands  to  any  considerable  extent?— A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  there  can  be. 
By  extensive  dams  and  reserviors  large  i;>ortions  of  them  can  be  irrigated,  but 
probably  never  anything  like  all  of  the  land  or  even  approximately  all  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  is  the  title  of  this  mountainous  land  and 
hilly  land?— A.  Much  of  it  is  in  the  (Government  of  the  United  States,  some  of  it 
is  railroad  land,  and  some  of  it  school  land,  two  sections  in  a  township  being  school 
land.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  owns  large  bodies  of  land  in  these  deserts 
and  mountains,  included  in  the  grant  made  to  promote  the  building  of  the  road; 
but  the  larger  proportion  of  it,  I  should  say,  is  GK>vemment  land.  Then  there 
are  some  regions  that  are  covered  by  Mexican  grants  which  are  now  in  private 
ownership.  Somewhat  extensive  these  are,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  very  large 
districts.    Then  there  are  some  other  very  large  estates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  they  nay  any  considerable  tax  on  these  laree  estates, 
mountain  and  desert?— A.  The  aesert  lands  are  valued  at  a  very  low  rate, 
extremely  low,  although  I  think  tiiey  are  usually  taxed  in  proportion  to  their 
value  with  other  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  These  large  holdings  are  under  the  Mexican  grants 
to  this  (Jovemment?- A.  Yes;  distinctly.  Those  are  being  cut  up  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  EspeciaUy  where  there  is  water  to  irrigate  them  or  water  obtainable, 
they  are  being  put  into  diversified  farming,  fruit  raising,  etc.,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Very  large  areas  of  these  grants,  however*  are  grazing  lands.  They 
were  originally  granted  about  a  pool  or  a  spring,  or  a  stream  of  water,  and  the 
prayer  for  the  grant  was  to  cover  so  many  leagues  in  this  direction  and  to  **  a 
stone"  or  "a  tree"  in  the  other  direction  and,  of  course,  they  swept  over  the 
country  and  took  in  grazing  districts  as  well  as  watered  lands.  Those  that 
have  water  possible  for  use  for  irrigation  are  generally  used  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Are  these  land  grants  an  inheritance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  from 
Mexico? — ^A.  I  think  entirely  so;  I  so  understand. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  these  Mexican  claims  are  bein^  gradually 
broken  up,  you  think?— A.  Yes;  where  there  are  waters  for  use  for  irrigation  they 
are  being  broken  up. 

Q.  Are  the  owners  of  these  Mexican  reservations  residential  owners  or  are  they 
nonresidents?— A.  Oh,  they  are  seldom  residents  ux)on  the  lands.  These  large 
grants  are  usually  held  by  S^an  Francisco  people  who  do  not  live  on  them. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  soma  of  these  large  grants  are  really  hypothecated  to  rich 
Ca&fomia  people?— A.  Ob,  yes;  oh,  yes;  they  are  largely  owned  now  by  people 
who  have  acquired  them  by  foreclosure  and  other  cheap  methods,  even  cheaper 
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are  not  engaged  to  any  extent  to  speak  of  in  the  citnu  froit  growing.  In  central 
and  northern  California  they  are  tenants  of  very  considerable  tracts,  of  a  very 
considerable  number  of  farms  and  fruit  orchards. 

Q.  How  are  they  viewed  as  farm  laborers  and  landowners?— A.  For  fmit  grow- 
ing they  are  regarded,  £  think,  generally  with  favor,  dne  in  part,  I  suspect,  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  bnt  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  help  of  that  class,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  an^  other.  The  man  who  has  a  hunKe  fruit  ranch,  as  ^w^e  <aiU 
the  farms  in  Calif omia,  is  not  obliged  when  he  wants  Chinese  help  to  go  and  hunt 
men  around  the  street  comers  and  pick  them  up  one  bv  one.  He  goes  to  a  Chi- 
nese labor  bureau,  or  to  one  of  the  Six  Companies  usually,  and  hires  the  nnmber 
of  men  he  wants  for  a  given  time  and  period;  that  is,  to  begin  with  a  given  date 
and  to  continue  for  so  long  as  he  may  require. 

<^.  They  show  an  aptitude  in  this  work?— A.  Decidedly.  They  are  the  beet 
frmt  packers  we  have.  Fruit  growers  in  central  California  tell  me  it  wonld  be 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  harvest  their  fruit  crops  without  the  China- 
man.   They  can  not  find  other  people  that  will  properly  do  the  work. 

Q.  How  do  the  fruit  growers  of  California  view  the  Chinese  exclusion  act? — 
A.  I  think  they  are  generally  in  favor  of  the  law  as  it  stands. 

Q.  Would  thev  be  m  favor  of  a  continuance  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion?— A.  I  think  so.  Under  the  present  condition  of  things,  I  think  it  is  r^paraed 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  safety  vidve. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  wonld  ever  be  treated  on  a  social 
equality?— A.  Never.  They  show  no  inclination,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  observed, 
to  desire  to  be. 

Q.  They  would  always  be  viewed  as  inferiors  socially  by  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia?—A.  They  are  not  regarded  differently  from  the  Indians  or  Mexicans  of 
that  country  in  that  particular.    They  have  no  social  status  whatever. 

<^.  Regardless  of  their  value  in  your  industry  at  the  present  time,  do  you 
beheve  that  it  is  desirable  to  our  civilization  that  they  snould  come  into  this 
country?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (6y  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  receives  the  pay  when  these  Chinamen  are 
employed?— A.  Usually  the  head  man— either  the  party  or  the  bureau  that  con- 
tracted for  their  employment  or  the  foreman  that  they  send  out.  When  l^ey  so 
out  in  squads  there  is  usually  some  fellow  that  is  the  foreman,  and  he  probauy 
gets  the  pay.  Of  course,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  Chinamen  are  employed 
as  domestics  or  employed  singly  about  farms,  and  they  are  hired  separately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Where  they  are  engagjed  in  that  wholesale  wa^  and 
one  man  is  paid  the  wages  for  all,  do  you  consider  they  are  in  a  condition  of 
practical  slavery?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  purely  voluntary  arrange- 
ment among  themselves.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  that  is,  of  course,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  Chinamen  so  engaged  always  have  money  at  night  or  on  Satur- 
day to  ffamble  all  the  night  or  all  Sunday  with.  They  are  great  gamblers,  and 
they  all  have  money. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  diet  and  the  cost  of  living  as  farm  labor- 
ers?—A.  It  is  extremely  cheap.  They  live  usually  for  the  most  part  on  rice. 
When  they  go  into  the  city,  of  course,  they  are  meat  eaters  and  fish  eaters,  and 
particularly  pork  eaters;  but  when  they  are  out  engaged  in  contract  work  or 
ranch  work  they  invariably  feed  themselves,  and  usually  rice  is  the  chief  article 
of  diet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  any  Chinese  companies  there  that 
hire  gangs  of  men  and  work  them?— A.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  Six  Companies  are  always  prepared  to  contract  for  any  number  of 
men. 

Q.  In  California,  your  first  opposition  to  the  Chinese  was  political,  was  it  not?— 
A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  frame  of  mind  in  California  with  respect  to  this  Chinese 
labor?— A.  I  think  there  is  comparatively  little  friction  there  at  present.  I  think, 
for  the  most  part,  the  fruit  growers,  x)ackers,oaimers,and  people  engaged  in  vari- 
ous other  lines,  regard  the  Chinese  as  almost  a  necessity,  oecause  of  the  insufi- 
ciency  of  other  labor  and  the  indisxxMsition  of  other  people  to  labor.  I  have  been 
told  by  canners  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  run  their  canneries  with- 
out Chinamen,  under  the  existing  order  of  things;  they  would  be  harassed  contin- 
ually by  strikes  and  shortage  of  labor  that  would  make  it  impossible  to  get  the 
work  done.  The  people  of  California  like  to  have  it  easy;  they  are  not  fond  of 
more  work  than  is  necessary.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
fruit  growers  are  not  workers,  because  they  are.  I  mean  the  class  that  usually  is 
found  to  do  odd  jobs,  are  unwilling  to  do  much  of  anything  in  that  country. 

Q.  If  the  question  could  be  put  to  the  x)eople  of  California  in  a  body,  do  yoa 
think  they  would  vote  for  or  against  the  extension  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act?— 
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A.  I  think  they  would  be  for  the  extension.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Cali- 
f omia  or  the  Pacific  coast  have  any  desire  for  an  increase  of  the  Cnineee  popnla- 
tion.  I  think  the  vote  would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  continuance  oi  the 
exclusion  act.  They  have  no  disposition,  however,  to  force  out  of  the  country 
those  that  are  there.  They  are  a  peaceable  people;  they  are  very  seldom  di8turl>- 
ers  of  public  order. 

Q.  Have  those  that  have  been  some  time  in  California  ever  taken  up  the  form 
of  the  family  and  become  x>ermanent  settlers? — ^A.  In  a  few  instances  only,  and 
they  are  confined  entirely  to  the  cities.  The  Chinamen  that  are  scattered  over  the 
country,  in  many  cases,  have  become  owners  of  fruit  ranches  themselves,  and  are 
industrious  and  frugal;  but  they  live  alone  in  a  crude  manner  with  no  family  rela- 
tions whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  people  of  California  any  dread  of  leprosy  or 
the  bubonic  pla^e  and  like  diseases  from  these  Oriental  people? — ^A.  I  think  not. 
There  is  some  httle  dread  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  true,  but  outside  of  that  city 
there  is  practically  no  fear  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (ByMr.  A.  L.Harris.)  What  is  the  average  wage  that  Chinamen  demand? — 
A.  About  $1.25  a  day  for  work  in  fruit  growing  and  packing  and  like  work.  V 
Sometimes  the  work  is  done  by  the  package,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  wage  is  about  $1.25 
a  day,  when  the  white  man's  wages  would  be  $1.50  to  $1.75.  That  is  about  the 
relative  wage,  but  wages  have  recently  advanced,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
they  pay  the  Chinamen  now.  We  have  to  pay  other  commou  laborers  for  fruit 
picldng  and  things  of  that  kind  $1.75  a  day. 

Q.  With  or  witnout  board?— A.  Without  board  when  it  is  by  the  day.  By  the 
month,  the  year  round,  we  pay  from  $25  to  $40  for  farm  and  ranch  laborers.  .We 
call  an  orchard  a  ranch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  pay  the  Chinamen  on  an  average  $1.25  a 
day.    Will  he  live  on  as  little  as  25  cents  a  day? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  he  will  have  a  saving  of  $1  out  of  his  wages? — ^A.  I  would  say  a  China- 
man has  $1  saving  out  of  his  $1.25. 

Q.  Can  an  American  supporting  a  family  compete  with  such  labor  at  all? — A. 
Hardly;  although,  as  I  say,  the  American  gets  more  wages.  The  American  will 
ffet  aoout  $1.50  to  $1.75  to  the  Chinaman's  $1.25.  When  these  contracts  are  made 
for  large  numbers  of  Chinamen  on  certain  classes  of  improvements,  I  think  they 
get  them  as  low  as  $1  a  day.  Chinese  domestics  get  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day,  cooWs 
and  those  doing  general  domestic  work  getting  from  $80  to  $35  and  as  high  as  $40 
a  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  these  Chinamen  employed  by  railroads? — ^A. 
The  (jhinamen  do  more  or  less  contract  work.  Then  they  are,  in  some  instances, 
section  men  on  the  railroads.  They  are  employed  in  no  other  capacity,  so  far  as  I 
know,  except  as  cleaners  or  something  like  that.  They  use  more  Mexicans  for 
railroad  section  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  domestic  workers  do  you  mean  they  do  the  general      , 
housework  that  would  be  done  elsewhere  by  female  labor? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Is  that  a  general  thing  in  California? — A.  I  should  hardly  say  general,  although    /j   J 
it  IS  very  common.    Many  people  prefer  the  Chinamen  as  domestics,  because  as    rr*  (.  \ 
a  rule  the  Chinaman  will  do  more  than  any  woman,  and  he  does  not  object  to  any  i. 
part  of  the  work.    He  is  usually  faithful,  and  seldom  cares  to  run  iiliiiiili^imwitii 
With  many  people  he  is  really  a  rather  desirable  domestic. 

(J|.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  else  in  mind?--A.  The  matter 
of  transportation  and  the  freight  rate  are  very  important  to  us.  It  is  a  very  long 
distance  that  our  products  must  be  transported,  and  over  a  country  that  produces 
no  local  traflOlc,  and  over  mountain  ranges  where  railroads  are  expensive  to  oper- 
ate. Our  products  must  find  a  market  by  going  long  distances,  and  as  the  bulk 
of  them  must  be  shipped  by  rail  (although  we  have  an  extensive  sea  coast) ,  the 
freight  rate  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  a  very  important  factor  to  us  in  both 
directions,  because  much  that  we  consume  must  be  hauled  over  these  same  moun- 
tains and  deserts. 

We  have  exx)erienced  to  a  certain  extent  an  insufficiency  of  transportation 
facilities  that  has  been  particularly  marked  in  the  last  2  years.  Last  summer  the 
green-fruit  shippers  were  unable  to  market  all  of  their  product  for  want  of  trans- 
portation. We  have  been  unable  this  year  to  market  all  our  oranges.  The  rail- 
road people  themselves  have  given  me  the  estimate  that  we  lost  3,000  carloads  of 
oranges  for  want  of  transportation  facilities.  I  am  myself  gathering  statistics 
on  the  question,  but  have  not  yet  completed  them.  I  give  these  figures  as  the 
estimate  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  yon  lose  any  at  the  place  of  loading?— A.  We  lost 
some  at  the  packing  houses,  and  thousands  of  cars  probably  fell  on  the  ground  in 
the  orchards,  and  could  not  be  shipped  at  all. 
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Q.  When  the  fmit  is  delivered  do  yon  generally  get  prompt  shipment  of  it?-^ 
A.  Not  by  any  kind  of  means  prompt  shipment,  and  in  some  instances  none.  In 
some  instances  the  fruit  was  packed  in  the  boxes  ready  for  shipment,  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  repacked,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  thrown  away  entirely. 

<^.  Had  von  no  redress  for  that  loss?— A.  We  are  not  certain  of  that.     We  are 
trymg  to  ngnre  that  problem  ont  right  now  to  see  whether  we  have  or  not-     The 
conditions  grew  ont  of  several  circnmstances.    The  particular  difficulty  this  year 
was  a  shortage  of  motive  power,  and  inability  to  haul  the  fruit.    We  oti^ht  to 
have  out  of  southern  California,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  1st  oi  Mav, 
an  average  of  about  200  carloads  per  day  going  out.    The  railroads  were  entirely 
unable  to  haul  that  quantity.    Thev  hauled  an  average  of  about  150  cars  x)er  day 
during  a  i)ortion  of  that  time,  and  some  of  the  time  fell  down  to  an  average  of 
about  120  cars.    A  part  of  that  difficulty  at  least  was  apparently  due,  or  ^ras  so 
claimed  by  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  to  a  coal  strike  on  tneir  line.    I  am  willing 
to  concede  that  that  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  correct  explanation,  but  it  did  not 
account  for  the  condition  entirely,  as  the  road  was  short  of  engines  to  hanl  the 
trains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  railroads  making  an  effort  to  supply  this 
deficiency?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are.  I  recently  had  an  interview  with  the 
presidents  of  both  the  roads— President  Hayes,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
President  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  they  both  assured  me  that  we  should 
ex^rience  no  more  difficulties  of  that  kind;  that  they  would  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  transx>ortation  of  our  product.  I  may  say,  however,  that  we  have 
had  some  previous  trouble  and  have  had  some  good  promises  in  the  past;  bnt  I 
aminclinea  to  think  that  in  this  instance  they  wul  mase  a  vigorous  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  engines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Part  of  the  difficulty,  you  say,  was  a  strike  on  the 
Santa  Fe  system.  Did  they  also  inform  you  that  it  was  partly  due  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  which  taxed  their  transportation  facilities? — ^A.  Yes: 
they  said  that  was  the  state  of  the  case,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  true,  although 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  as  a  very  satisfactory  apology,  because  they 
had  ample  notice  that  this  crop  would  be  presented  to  be  moved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  any  better  paying  freight  than  the  fmit 
crop? — ^A.  Most  of  the  other  classes  are  hauled  at  a  much  less  rate,  and  some  of 
them  on  equally  good  time.  Of  course,  they  claim  that  our  fruit  has  to  be  hauled 
on  expedited  trains,  and  consequently  is  very  expensive  to  transport.  But  one  of 
the  difficulties  we  experienced  this  year  was  that  they  were  not  able  to  haul  it  on 
any  expedited  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  a  carload  of  fmit  from 
California  to  New  York? — ^A.  Ordinarily  in  previous  years  it  would  take  about 
12  days.  This  year  it  took  as  high  as  20  days  and  25  days,  and  much  of  the  fruit 
arrived  rotten. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  delay  was  purposely  done? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was 
purposely  done,  but  I  think  a  measure  of  it  was  due  to  indifference. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  kind  of  cars  are  mainly  used  in  the  transporta- 
tion or  your  fruit? — A.  Refrigerator  cars  entirely.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  in 
this  problem.  These  refrigerator  cars  are  under  private  ownership  and  are  oper- 
ated under  contracts  with  the  carriers.  The  initial  carriers  have  entered  mto 
these  contracts  with  the  private  car  lines,  and  the  carriers  get  the  cars  at  practi- 
cally no  cost  to  themselves,  in  lieu  of  which  the  car  lines  are  permitted  to  make 
a  refrigeration  tariff  that  is  excessive  and  the  carriers  collect  it  for  them  out  of 
the  shipper.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  we  attacked  this  condition  of  things  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  we  have  a  case  pending  there  now  for 
decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  identity  of  inter- 
est in  the  ownership  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  car  company? — ^A.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  length  of  time  these  contracts 
last? — A.  The  contracts  expire  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  and  we  have  the  promise  of 
the  railroad  management  tnat  they  will  not  be  renewed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  refrigerator  car  companies  have  you?— 
A.  During  the  life  of  the  present  contracts  there  have  been  8;  the  Santa  Fe 
refrigerator  line,  which  is  more  or  less  under  cover  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
itself,  they  owning  a  part  of  the  cars  and  leasing  part  of  them;  the  C.  F.  X.  car 
line,  which  was  owned  by  Edwin  T.  Earle,  who  was  also  the  head  of  the  Earle 
Fmit  Company  oi)erating  in  the  fruit  business;  then  the  Armour  car  lines,  known 
as  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  the  cars  belonging  to  Annonr  &  Co. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  does  C.  F.  X.  mean?— A.  California  Fmit  Express. 
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The  C.  F.  X.  was  recently  sold  or  was  reported  to  have  been  sold  to  Armonr  & 
Oo. ,  and  I  think  it  was,  bnt  it  is  still  oi>erated  as  a  separate  Une. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  these  refrigerator  cars  are  used  to 
carry  both  fruits  and  meats? — A.  No.  They  are  operated  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
^fcable  business  exclusively. 

Q.  Then  they  must  return  empty? — ^A.  They  return  to  a  certain  extent  empty. 
Tbey  hold  them  for  west-bound  freight,  and  up  to  last  year  very  few  of  them 
-went  West  empty.  Then  we  had  a  scarcity  of  cars,  because  they  held  them  for 
iwest-bound  loads,  but  this  year  a  good  many  have  gone  West  empty.  However, 
the  freight  business  west  bound,  especially  since  the  Spanish  war,  has  been  very 
large,  bo  there  has  been  some  class  of  freight  almost  all  the  time  to  load  a  very 
repercentage  of  these  cars  with  when  west  bound, 


(Whereupon  the  commission  took  a  recess  at  1  o'clock  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  your  Japanese 
labor,  its  efficiency  and  desirability? — ^A.  I  think  the  Japanese  labor  is  in  less  favor 
for  common  work  than  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese  want  the  light  jobs,  and  the 
house  places,  and  things  like  that,  although  some  of  them  do  the  other  work,  such 
as  frxdt  picking  and  packing.  There  are  fewer  of  them  with  us,  of  course.  They 
are  classed  much  the  same  as  the  CHiinese.  They  want  to  live  in  a  little  better 
style,  and  they  are  more  particular  about  the  class  of  work  they  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  the  Japanese  adopt  American  habits  more  than  the 
Chinese? — A.  Yes;  more  than  the  Chinaman. 

Q.  American  dress? — A.  Oh,  yes;  many  of  the  Chinamen  do  that,  many  of  them, 
except  that  of  course,  they  aredistinguised  for  their  cues;  they  double  it  up  under 
their  hats,  but  many  of  them  wear  American  clothes. 

Q.  The  Japanese  discard  them  generally? — A.  Yes.  The  Japanese  dress  exactly 
like  Americans,  and  their  habits  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  appreciable  number  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  bom  in  this  coun- 
try? They  have  been  here  long  enough  for  that,  have  they  not? — A.  I  should  say 
the  number  of  births  is  comparatively  small.  In  San  'Francisco  and  in  Los 
Angeles  there  are  a  few  Chinese  women,  and  they  bear  children,  but  the  number 
is  not  increasing  at  all  rapidly.  Outside  of  San  Francisco  there  is  not  a  large 
number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARkis.)  Are  the  Meidcans  desirable? — A.  No;  the  Mexicans . 
don't  want  to  work  at  all,  and  thejr  will  not  work  so  long  as  there  is  a  little  of  ^ 
anything  in  the  house  to  eat,  or  their  stomachs  are  full;  that  is  the  rule.    I  do  not 
mean  to  say  there  are  no  exceptions  to  that,  but  the  Mexican  is  chronically  indo- 
lent and  indifferent.    I  speak  now  of  the  Mexican  pure  and  simple.    I  do  not 
speak  of  the  Spaniard,  because  he  is  a  somewhat  different  type. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Please  give  us  something  more  concerning  the  refrig- 
erator cars  and  the  use  of  them  under  contract  between  the  railroads  and  the  car 
companies? — ^A.  Under  those  contracts,  as  I  said,  the  refrigerator  lines  agreed  to 
furmsh  to  these  initial  carriers  a  certain  number  of  cars,  and  a  certain  additional 
number  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  initial  carriers  pay  nothing  for  those  cars 
for  carrving  the  deciduous  fruits,  the  green  fruits  as  we  call  them;  they  pay  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  rentals  or  mileage.  The  car  companies  maintain  the  cars,  keep 
up  repairs,  pay  insurance  and  taxes,  and  get  no  mileage  until  the  cars  reach  the 
terminal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  or  a  corres];)onding  point  on  the  Santa  Fe.  In 
the  citrus-fruit  traffic  they  get  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  mile,  which  is  the 
usu^  refrigerator  milea^^e,  one  way,  to  these  same  points.  Of  course  after  leav- 
ing those  points  or  getting  on  to  connecting  lines,  they  have  the  usual  rate  of 
mueage.  I  think  I  said  that  the  refrigerator  companies  must  have  their  com- 
pensation somewhere,  and  they  get  it  out  of  an  excessive  refrigerator  tariff, 
which  the  initial  carriers  collect  as  a  part  of  the  expense  bill  and  pay  over  to  the 
r^rigerator  companies. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  how  often  a  car  should  be  rerefrigerated  in 
going  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in  a  13  days'  trip?— A.  Say  it  is  going  by 
the  Southern  Pacific,  it  would  first  be  refrigerated  at  Los  Angeles,  again  at 
Tmckee  or  Boca,  up  on  the  mountains;  at  Ogden,  and  once  between  C)gaen  and 
Chicago,  according  to  the  line  it  went  over,  or  at  or  near  Chicago,  and  possibly 
once  between  Chicac^o  and  New  York — not  certainly — ^it  depends  upon  the  amount  ■ 
of  ice  that  is  in  the  bunkers  at  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  somewhat,  I  suppose,  upon  the  weather? — A.  Yes; 
a  gooa  deal  on  the  weather.  If  it  is  comjMiratively  cool  weather  one  or  two  of 
these  icings  may  be  left  out. 

(J.  Can  you  give  the  expense  of  refrigerating  a  car? — A.  For  2  years,  I  think, 
we  operated  cars  for  our  own  benefit— leased  them — and  I  had  charge  of  the  oper- 
ating for  the  benefit  of  our  organization.  It  enabled  us  in  that  particular  to  com- 
pete on  a  level  basis  with  the  Earle  Fruit  Ompany,  which  had  a  car  line,  and 
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with  another  fmit  company,  which  was  understood   to  have  the   benefit  oi 
Armonr^s  line.    We  found  tnat  the  ayerage  cost  of  refrigeration  in  our  busiiieBB 
was  about  $46  per  car. 
Q.  From  Cabfomia  to  New  York? — ^A.  To  destination.    The  Chicago  rate  is  |7S 

ryr  car.    We  found  on  that  $75  rate  it  cost  about  $46  per  car;  on  the  $90  rate 
think  it  cost  about  $50  per  car  to  refrigerate;  the  balance  was  profit. 

The  deciduous  fruit,  or  the  summer  fruit,  costs  more.  The  weather  bein^  hot- 
ter more  fre<}uent  refrigeration  is  required;  and  the  rates  are  much  higher  than 
on  citrus  frmts.  As  it  now  stands  tbe  refrigerator  rate,  the  maximum  rate,  to 
Boston  is  $95. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  that  $95  covers?^ A.  The  $95  rate  covers 
Boston,  Hartford,  Portland,  Me.,  Providence,  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  and  all  New 
England  points. 

Q.  Well,  yon  say  $95  for  what?— A.  For  the  refrigeration — ^for  the  icing  of  the 
car.  Formerly  the  rate  to  these  i)oints  the  refrigerator  tariff  was  ^K),  and  on 
that  $90  rate,  as  I  now  recall,  our  cost  of  operating  was  ahout  $50  per  car,  leaTing 
the  halance  profit. 

(^.  Will  you  go  one  step  farther  in  that  same  connection  and  tell  what  the 
freight  rate  i)er  car  was  to  the  same  point? — A.  The  freight  rate  to  the  same 
I)oint  per  car  is  approximately  $2)25.  it  is  $1.25  a  hundred  on  a  TniTtiTwum  of 
26.000  pounds.  Of  course,  if  we  put  more  than  26,000  x>ound8  of  fruit  in  a  car  it 
is  $1.25  on  the  additional,  but  the  26,000  pounds  will  make  $325  and  odd  cents,  I 
believe. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  it  costs  vou  $825  even  if  you  do  not  fill  the  car? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
we  can't  get  it  at  less  than  the  minimum  charge,  no  matter  what  we  put  in.*  If 
we  only  put  in  20,000  x>ounds  we  must  pay  on  26,000.  I  will  say  something  of  the 
minimum  a  little  later. 

This  refrigerator  tariff  which  these  car  companies  make  and  which  the  carriers 
enforce  is  graduated.  The  first  rate  covers  Denver,  LeadviUe,  Ogden,  Portland, 
Oregon,  Pueblo,  and  Salt  Lake — ^that  is,  a  $50  rate,  and  it  then  is  increased  up  to 
the  maximum  of  $95,  covering  the  New  England  territory.  The  territory  we  are 
in  now  takes  the  $90  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  Salt  Lake  less  than  half  the  distance  from  Los 
Angeles  that  Portland  is? — A.  Portland  is  in  the  $50  rate. 

Q.  Why  should  both  be  in  the  $50  rate,  Salt  Lake  being  a  less  distance  from 
Los  Angeles? — A.  The  distance  is  about  the  same  for  trsmsportation.  You  see 
from  Sacramento  it  is  about  700  miles  to  Portland  and  it  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance to  Salt  Lake. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  800  miles  at  least  farther  to  Pueblo.  Pueblo  is  800  miles  farther 
away. — ^A.  Yes;  Pueblo  is  500  miles  farther,  but  they  cover  territory  which  they 
consider  practically  the  same  expense  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  It  is  a  sort  of  application  of  the  zone  system,  is  it?— 
A.  Yes;  they  district  the  country.  Both  President  Hayes  and  President  Ripley 
have  said  to  me  within  a  few  weeks  that  they  considered  the  rate  excessive  and 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to  reduce  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  that  mean  they  are  going  to  put  on  refrigerators 
of  their  own?— A.  They  did  not  say  so,  although  that  I  believe  to  be  the  i)olicy  of 
the  Santa  Fe.  They  own  now  a  good  many  hundred  refrig[erator  cars.  The 
Southern  Pacific  owns  none,,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  is  getting  its  equipment 
much  cheaper  than  it  could  own  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  already  said  that  these  refrigerator  cars 
have  not  to  any  great  extent  been  used  for  return  freight.  There  is  no  objection 
to  such  use  if  the  proper  selection  of  freight  is  made,  is  there?— A.  Not  at  all. 
They  do  use  them.  They  use  them  as  much  as  they  can,  and  somebody  in  the 
Santa  Fe  operating  department  told  me  a  few  days  ago — I  think  it  was  the  gen- 
eral manager,  perhaps,  of  that  end  of  the  line — that  up  to  last  year  they  carried, 
I  think  he  stated,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cars  west  bound  empty.  They  held 
them  at  various  points  for  loads,  and  all  the  lines,  Eastern  connections,  that  bill 
their  stuff  westward  by  the  Santa  Fe  have  it  hauled  usually  in  those  cars.  They 
will  transfer  it  out  of  other  cars.  In  other  words,  if  a  car  is  delivered  to  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad  at  Kansas  City,  or  by  the  Frisco  at  Burton,  or  by  any  fine 
along  its  course,  they  will  transfer  out  of  whatever  car  the'load  is  in  into  one  of 
those  refrigerator  cars  in  order  not  to  haul  west  bound  empty. 

Q.  If  the  cars  are  used  both  ways  does  it  enable  the  road  to  carry  one  way 
cheaper?^A.  It  certainly  does,  because  they  must  pay  the  mileage  on  these  cars 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  they  would  have  to  pay  mileage  on  the  foreign  car  if 
they  hauled  that.  In  other  words,  we  will  say  me  Missouri  Pacific  gives  them  a 
carload  in  its  own  car;  they  will  have  to  pay  the  Missouri  Pacific  mileage  to  and 
from  Calif omia,  or  at  least  to  California,  which  they  save  in  this  other  method. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  give  the  commission  any  idea  how  far  this 
exceesiye  freight  enters  into  the  cost  of  an  article  to  the  consumer,  say,  of  a  box 
of  lemons  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  City  or  Chicago? — A.  The  freight  on  a 
box  of  lemons  is  |1.05,  and  the  refrigeration  would  be  30  cents— exactly  80  cents 
to  New  York.  There  are  300  boxes  of  lemons  in  a  car.  Lemons  are  heavier  than. 
oranges,  and  the  box  is  larger. 

Q.  What  would  a  box  sell  at  in  New  York?^A.  California  lemons  bring  about 
$2.50  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  manjr  lemons  to  the  box?— A.  Three  hundred. 
Of  course  the  number  is  variable;  300  is  the  number  when  the  lemons  are  of  ttxe 
standard  average  size. 

Q-  A  little  less  than  1  cent  apiece  wholesale?— A.  A  trifle  less  than  a  cent 
apiece.  Of  course  later  in  the  season  they  will  bring  a  little  more  tiian  a  cent 
apiece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  proi)ortion  of  the  selling  price  do  the  railroads 
get?— A.  The  freight  and  refrigeration  are  |1.35  a  box,  and  if  a  box  sells  at  $2.70 
they  Ret  half  of  it  and  we  get  the  other  half,  less  the  cost  of  packing.  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  carriers  get  at  present,  approximately,  half  the  gross 
proceeds  of  Calif omia  fruit  sales  of  citrus  fruits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhak.)  Is  there  any  disposition  manifest  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  to  appl^  as  a  tariff  all  the  traffic  will  bear?— A.  They  have  never  shown 
any  other  disposition  in  the  California  business  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  able  to  lay  your  fruit  down  in  the  New  York 
market  as  cheaply  as  the  Florida  fruit  ^[rowers  can?— A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  Mediterranean  fruits? — ^A.  The  Mediterranean  fruits  stand 
now  about  on  a  par  with  us,  because  they  have  to  pay  about  70  cents  a  box  duty, 
and  30  cents  freight,  which  makes  a  dollar  a  box  on  their  lemons  as  against  our 
$1.05,  unrefrigerated.  If  w^  refrigerate  of  course  there  is  just  that  much  differ- 
ential against  us.  There  is  about  5  cents  differential  against  us,  and  30  cents 
more  is  added  if  we  refrigerate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  an^  preference  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  as  compared  with  California  fruit? — A.  That  is  a  question  that 
we  are  trying  to  settle  on  certain  comparative  tests.  Of  course  we  claim  that 
our  California  lemons  ore  better  than  theirs;  they  dispute  that.  The  California 
lemon  has  this  advantage  over  the  Mediterranean,  that  ours  are  mostly  seedless; 
theirs  have  a  great  many  seeds.  One  chemical  test  was  made  recently  and  was 
decidedly  in  our  favor.  We  made  a  shipment  to  New  York  at  the  request  of  the 
Italian  chamber  of  commerce  just  before  I  left  my  ofi&ce  for  a  comparative  test. 
The  Italian  chamber  of  commerce  requested  it,  and  we  sent  by  express  4  boxes 
of  selected  lemons  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Which  has  the  thickest  skin?— A.  Theirs  have  rather  the  thicker  skin, 
because  they  do  not  cure  their  lemons;  we  sweat  ours  down  after  taking  them 
from  the  trees;  the  Italian  lemons  are  taken  from  the  trees  and  shipped  immedi- 
ately I  am  told. 

Q.  Whi(*.h  is  the  larger  size? — A.  I  should  say  that  ours  will  run  on  an  average 
larger  than  theirs.  We  aim,  however,  to  get  all  our  lemons  three-hundreds  and 
three-hundred  and  sixties.  It  is  seldom  they  get  larger  and  we  seldom  ship  them 
smaller.  The  Italian  lemons  are  many  of  them  shipped  much  smaller  than  the 
three-hundred  size;  what  I  mean  is  300  to  the  box,  the  standard  size. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  bv  sweating  down  the  process  of  ripening?— A.  It  is  not  the 
process  of  ripening,  but  of  curing.  We  take  lemons  from  the  trees  as  soon  as 
they  are  a  proper  size.  Where  the  grower  is  up  to  date,  he  sends  his  picker  into 
the  orchards  with  a  riiif  in  his  hand  to  te9t  the  lemons.  He  is  required  to  apply 
the  ring  every  little  while  to  see  that  he  is  keeping  under  the  size.  As  soon  as 
the  lemons  get  that  size  they  are  removed  from  the  trees,  and  if  course  if  the 
market  is  strong  they  are  shipped  soon;  if  the  market  is  weak,  they  are  held. 
We  are  now  holding  a  good  many  hundred  cars  of  lemons  in  our  packing  houses 
in  California,  manv  of  which  were  clipped  in  November  and  December.  They 
are  put  into  a  cool  dry  place;  they  are  handled  carefully,  and  laid  into  the  box 
and  covered  over;  usually  the  box  is  lined  with  old  newspapers  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  the  lemons  are  carefully  laid  in  and  the  boxes  set  on  top  of  each 
other  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Any  sort  of  a  building  that  is  cool  and  dry  will  answer, 
and  they  are  kept  there  until  there  is  a  market.  If  there  is  a  market  in  2  weeks 
they  are  shipx)ed  in  2  weeks;  if  there  is  a  market  in  4  months  they  are  shipped  in 
4  months,  assorted,  of  course,  and  then  wrapped  and  the  bad  ones  thrown  out. 
The  lemons  that  were  put  in  in  November  ana  December  are  now  extremely  thin 
skinned,  very  fine,  very  full  of  juice.  The  only  diflSiculty  with  them  is  the  diflS- 
culty  in  transportation;  they  are  very  tender  and  very  ripe,  the  highest^grade  of 
lemons  obtainable.  v'^"' '\  -^'^"^'^ - 
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U.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  the  time  of  picking  make  any  difference  in  the 
acidity  of  the  lemon? — A.  It  makes  bnt  little  difference  as  to  the  anantity  of  sund^ 
unless  the  weather  gets  too  cold.  If  the  weather  gets  very  cola,  althong^h  the 
effect  may  not  show  in  the  texture  of  the  fruit,  it  does  to  a  certain  extent  affect 
the  lemon ,  but  the  l)est  of  lemons  we  have  at  present  are  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber goods,  because  we  had  some  pretty  cold  weather  after  that. 

Q.  The  weather  being  cold,  if  tney  grew  bevond  the  size  of  which  you  speak  and 
be<*ame  ripe  would  they  be  better?— A.  No;  tney  are  not  so  good;  they  are  not  so 
desirable  for  market;  the  skin  is  thicker,  and  the  tendency  is  to  pithiness  and  pof- 
fineHH.  The  ripe  lemon  from  the  tree  is  not  desirable.  We  never  let  lemons  get 
yellow;  we  never  let  them  get  that  color  on  the  tree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  of  lemons  picked  last  November  still  being^ 
in  your  storehouse.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how  account  is  kept  with  the  froit 
grower,  for  instance,  who  may  have  sent  you  last  November  1,000  boxes  of  lem- 
ons, his  lemons  not  yet  being  marketed?  When  does  he  get  his  returns? — A.  He 
gete  his  returns  when  they  are  sold.  If  he  has  no  storehouse  of  his  own  he  may 
take  his  boxes  to  the  common  storage  house  of  his  association;  they  are  his  boxes 
and  they  are  stacked  up  and  markea  as  his  boxes.  When  the  time  comes  to  pack 
those  out  they  are  graded  and  culls  thrown  out. 

Q.  Does  he  do  that  or  do  you?— A.  The  x>acking  house  does  that  and  charges  it 
to  him.  After  the  culls  are  thrown  out  the  remainder  are  weighed  up  and  he 
gets  credit  for  them,  and  he  gets  his  proi)ortion  of  the  whole  -jpool.  For  instance, 
most  of  our  associations  have  what  they  denominate  a  Christmas  pool  of  .orang^es, 
or  a  monthly  pool  of  oranges  or  lemons,  although  some  associations  nool  for  the 
whole  season.  That  is  a  matter  of  local  regulation  among  the  memoers  of  that 
as.Hociation  as  to  whether  they  will  pool  for  the  season  or  pool  periodically.  If  it 
is  a  monthly  pool  the  manager  of  that  association  will  send  out  notice  to  the  grow- 
ers who  are  members  of  the  association.  I  am  speaking  of  local  associations,  not 
our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Subordinate  to  you?— A.  Subordinate  tons.  He  will 
send  out  notice  to  bring  10  'per  cent  of  his  crop,  or  15  per  cent  of  his  crop,  as  the 
case  ma^  be.  That  is  brought  into  the  x>acking  house  and  a  ticket  is  issued  for  it. 
The  fruit  is  culled  and  graded  as  to  whether  it  is  fancy  or  choice  or  standard,  and 
he  gets  credit  for  that  amount.  All  the  fruit  of  that  month's  -jpool  being  marketed, 
the  money  is  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  growers  who  had  fruit  in  that  pool, 
if  it  be  for  the  season  or  if  there  be  several  pools  during  the  season,  so  that  the 
man  gets  the  credit  for  his  fruit  after  it  is  cmled  and  graded. 

Q.  Is  everybody  in  this  association  treated  so  absolutely  fairly  that  there  are  no 
complaints  ever  of  favoritism  or  discrimination? — ^A,  I  would  not  like  to  say  there 
are  never  complaints,  but  they  are  few.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  fore- 
man of  the  association  is  a  disinterested  party;  not  always  bo.  Sometimes  he  is 
a  grower  himself;  but  the  system  is  built  ujwn  the  theory  that  every  man  is 
treated  absolutely  alike.  Every  man  gets  the  opjwrtunity  to  go  into  every  pool 
and  get  the  advantage  of  all  markets  at  all  seasons  on  a  level  oasis.  They  may 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  separate  pools,  and  they  may  even  agree  that  each 
man's  fruit  shall  be  handled  for  nis  separate  account,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  their  mutual  agreement.  If  a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
method  in  his  association,  he  can  file  his  complaint  and  have  it  investigated,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  season  he  can  go  to  another  association  if  he  desires.  But  we 
have  very  little  complaint  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  have  any  advantage  in  shipping  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  if  there  were  an  isthmian  canal;  could  you  ship  oranges  that 
way?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  cheaper  rates? — A.  We  certainly  could. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  the  sentiment  of  the  fruit  growers  in  OaHfomia  is  with 
respect  to  the  isthmian  canal? — A.  Unanimously  in  favor  of  the  canal,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  be  the  difference  in  time  coming  in  that 
way  as  compared  with  the  route  by  rail? — A..  The  Hydrographic  Office  of  the 
Navy  Department  has  given  out  the  figures  that  a  steamer  would  go  from  San 
Diego,  odr  nearby  port  in  southern  California,  to  New  York  in  10  days  and  to 
Liverpool  in  14  dayfe.    That  is  less  time  than  we  are  now  making  by  rail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  cost  of  refrigeration  on  a  vessel  would  be  consid- 
erably less  than  it  is  now?— A.  I  should  say  much  less,  much  less. 

Q.  So  it  would  make  a  great  difference  to  you  and  to  the  consumer  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States?— A.  It  certainly  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  the  present  arrangement,  where  the  Sonth- 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  has  more  than  one  line,  have  you  any  control  over  the  line 
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that  your  cars  pass  over? — ^A.  None  whateyer,  except  that  the  initial  carriers  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  ronting  of  onr  business  to  destination,  and  they  give  it 
ont  to  their  connections  to  suit  themselyes  with  only  this  liberty  granted  ns,  that 
they  will  give  us  any  giyen  terminal  which  we  may  request.  They  forward  from 
one  iK>int  to  another.  We  can  divert  our  shipments  m  transit;  that  is,  we  can 
have  them  forwarded  at  the  original  rate.  We  can  ship  a  car  to  Kansas  City, 
divert  it  to  Chicago,  divert  it  to  Buffalo,  divert  it  to  Boston,  the  same  rate  apply- 
vng  to  Boston  that  applied  to  Kansas  City,  and  they  will  give  us  the  terminal  we 
reqnest  usually  at  any  of  those  points. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Conmieroe  Commission. 
Ton  say  you  treat  that  under  the  head  of  remedial  legislation.  Can  you  state 
that  case  now?— A.  Yes.  The  case  was  a  complaint  against  both  the  initial  car- 
riers for  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  shipper  over  others,  this  one  shipper  having 
nnder  his  ownership  and  control  a  line  oi  refrigerator  cars  not  only  for  his  own 
benefit,  but  into  which  we  were  forced  to  put  our  shipments,  and  therefore  our 
shipments  were  made  xmder  the  notice  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  surveillance  of 
onr  competitor  in  business.  We  also  complained  of  the  refrigerator  rates,  I 
think?  We  made  a  g^eral  complaint  of  the  tariffs  themselves.  We  also  denied 
the  right  of  the  carriers  having  published  tariffs— through  tariff s— to  take  the 
routing  of  the  business  into  their  own  hands.  Those  are  the  main  x>oint8  of  our 
case  now  pending  for  decision. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  i>ending? — ^A.  The  briefs  were  submitted,  the  last  ones, 
I  think,  in  October.  We  complained  of  the  whole  private  car  system,  our  conten- 
tion being  that  the  carriers  had  no  right  to  farm  out  the  business  to  other  corpora- 
tions or  individuals;  that  it  was  their  duty  to  furnish  us  equipment,  proper  cars, 
and  enough  of  them  under  their  own  control  and  not  subject  to  any  other  indi- 
viduals or  corporations.  We  believe  that  the  refrigerator  rate  is  excessive  because 
of  this  combination.  Formerly,  as  I  think  I  stated  this  morning,  we  were  able 
always  to  ^et  some  reduction  from  the  rates;  whether  it  affected  the  freight  rate 
or  the  refrigeration  rate  alone,  it  was  usually  made  with  the  car  line,  and  prior  to 
the  time  when  the  initial  carriers  reached  an  agreement  for  the  division  of  the 
business  between  themselves  and  for  its  division  between  the  refrigerator  car 
lines,  shippers  were  able  to  make  a  special  contract  with  the  refrigerator  compa- 
nies for  a  reduced  refrigerator  rate  usually  of  anywhere  from  $10  to  $20  or  $25 
X>er  car.  After  this  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  initial  carriers  and 
the  car  lines,  that  opportunity  was  cut  off  and  the  rates,  both  the  freight  tariffs 
and  the  refrigerator  tiuriffs,  have  been  firm  and  arbitrary.  We  also  complained 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  increase  of  the  minimum  carload 
weight.  In  earlier  years  the  minimum  carload  rate  for  citrus  fruits  was  20,000 
pounds.  It  was  then  increased  to  21,000,  then  to  24,000,  and  more  recently  to 
26,000  pounds.  It  has  worked  a  hardship  to  the  shippers,  because  manv  of  the 
cars  were  unsuitable  for  carrying  so  heavy  a  load  and  caused  a  great  de^  of  loss 
by  decay,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  many  Western  markets  that  would  take 
a  small  carload  could  not  take  a  larger  one,  and  it  limited  our  markets  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  In  other  words,  it  converted  a  wholesale  market  into  a  retail  and 
jobbing  market,  and  made  it  necessary  for  certain  small  towns  to  get  their  sup- 
plies through  other  cities  secon^and,  instead  of  getting  them  dii*ect  in  car  lots. 
Of  course  they  were  obliged  to  sell  them  at  higher  prices,  and  that  limited  the  con- 
sumption and  demand. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Before  you  pass  to  remedial  legislation,  if  there  is 
any  subject  that  you  have  omitted,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  take  it 
up.— A.  I  think  I  may  say  before  passing  tiiat  we  consider  the  existing  freight 
rate  too  high.  It  was  perhaps  not  too  high  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  orange 
business  in  California,  as  the  prices  were  high  then  and  the  product  comparatively 
limited.  Now  our  citrus  fruits  reach  about  25,000  carloads  and  are  steadily 
increasing,  and  we  must  and  do  sell  them  much  cheaper.  Consequently  the  mar- 
gin between  the  selling  price  and  the  freight  tariffs  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and 
we  believe  that  to-day  the  freight  rate  is  excessive,  considering  the  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  percentage  of  the  fruit  is  sold  on  the  Pacific 
slope  above  the  orange  belt,  for  instance? — A.  Aoout  5  per  cent  of  it,  I  should  say. 
Another  5  per  cent  is  sold  probably  in  what  we  call  the  mountain  territory. 
What  we  call  the  Missouri  River  points  take  about  18  x>er  cent;  Chicago  and 
other  Mississippi  River  territory  about  17  per  cent;  trunk  line  territory,  such  as 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  that  country  about  15  per  cent; 
Buffalo  ana  east  about  38  per  cent,  and  the  balance  is  scattered  through  the  South. 
I  have  not  the  exact  finires. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  freight  rates  to  Mississippi  River 
points?— A.  $1.25  a  hundred  after  passing  mountain  points,  Denver,  Pueblo,  Trini- 
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dad,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake,  and  Montana  points;  those  points  $1.12|  a  hundred; 
all  points  east  of  that  $1.25  a  hundred  everywhere. 

Q.  Everywhere?— A.  Tesjpostage-stamp rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Would  yon  prefer  to  have  substituted  for  that  x>06tage- 
stamp  rate,  as  you  express  it,  a  mileage  rate? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  hard  problem. 
We  have  ^  ven  that  a  great  deal  of  consideration ,  and  there  are  about  as  many  reasofiis 
on  one  side  of  it  as  the  other,  although  I  suspect  that  it  will  come  to  a  gradnated 
rate.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  come  to  that.  It  is  of  considerable  advaji- 
tage  to  us  as  it  now  stands.  If  we  controlled  all  of  the  product,  in  other  vfot6&, 
if  the  whole  product  were  under  one  control  for  distribution,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  a  graduated  rate.  Then  we  would  put  into  the  cheaper  territory  of  tiie 
West  and  Northwest  the  cheaper  class  of  fruit  and  put  it  where  it  would  stay  and 
avoid  the  necessities  of  continual  forwarding  to  other  markets.  There  are  a  great 
many  points,  however,  involved  in  that  qu^tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  remedial  legislation  to  suggest? — ^A. 
Yes.  Fu*st,  I  think  the  x>owersof  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  »iotdd  be 
enlarged.  I  think  it  should  have  i)ower  to  determine  what  are  reasonable  rates 
and  to  classify  the  rates.  I  am  speaking  now  more  on  this  last  phase  of  it*  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  all  of  our  Pacific  cdast  interests.  It  is  quite  well 
known,  of  course,  that  where  the  carriers  are  forbidden  to  increase  the  rate  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  they  accomplish  liie 
same  result  by  changing  the  classification.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pend- 
ing bill,  known  as  the  CuUom  bill,  gives  the  commission  authority  for  the  deter- 
mination of  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  and  also  power  to  classify  and  to  enforce 
their  orders. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  order  go  into  effect  at  once,  subject  to  the  right  of 
appeal? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  can  a  body  like  the  present  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  find  out  and  know  what  a  reasonable  rate  is? — ^A.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  commission  itself  should  be  changed  or 
enlarged,  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  say  anything.  I  assume  that  Congress, 
perhaps,  would  find  a  way  to  make  the  commission  what  it  ought  to  be  to  cibtain 
the  necessary  information.  I  simply  mean  that  there  ought  to  be  a  tribunal  of 
that  kind  that  would  pass  upon  these  questions.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
it  i  s  so  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  a  reasonable  rate.  The  carriers  claim 
that  their  combination  is  necessary — the  combination  among  themselves  into 
what  they  call  a  community  of  interest— is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  rates, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  admission  that  carriers  nave  found  it  practicable  to 
reduce  the  rate  is  at  least  some  evidence  that  they  can  stand  a  lower  rate.  I  con- 
cede that  the  fact  that  a  freight  rate  is  cut  is  not  always  proof  that  it  was  too 
high;  but  the  fact  that  carriers  are  willing  to  take  the  business  year  in  and  year 
out  a£  a  lower  rate  is  certainly  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  rate  is  high,  when 
that  state  of  thin^  exists,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  some  commission  properly  constituted  to  inquire  into 
it  and  compare  rates,  one  part  of  the  country  with  another,  one  class  oi  freights 
with  another,  water  competition,  and  all  those  factors.  To  us  on  the  I acific  coast 
it  hardly  seems  reasonable  for  the  carriers  to  say  that  in  competition  with  water 
rates  they  can  haul  goods  from  New  York  or  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  50 
cents  a  hundred,  but  can  not  afford  to  haul  the  products  of  Cahf omia  out  for  less 
than  $1.25  up  to  $1.60  a  hundred.  If  the  water  competition  makes  the  business 
unprofitable,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  they  would  let  it  go  to  the  water;  an«l 
the  margin  is  so  wide  that  there  seems  small  opportunity  for  an  arg^ument  as  to 
whether  all  the  rates  are  equitable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  transcontinental  freight  or 
mountain  freight  is  really  twice  the  cost  that  it  is  on  the  prairie  roads  of  the 
West  in  hauling?— A.  I  should  think  so;  very  likely. 

Q.  And  is  not  that  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  high  rates?— A.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  The  immense  cost  of  road,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  the  light  trains 
they  are  able  to  haul? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  fact;  we  concede  that  it  is;  but 
we  do  not  admit  that  one  class  of  freight  in  competition  with  the  ocean  traffic 
should  be  hauled  at  50  cents  a  hundred  and  another  class  that  has  no  water  com- 
petition should  be  charged  $1.50  a  hundred.  Again,  the  bulk  of  our  traffic  isfree 
from  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenses  connected  with  transportation.  If  we 
compare  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  country,  we  will  find  that  a  very 
large  percentajge  of  the  cost  of  operating  is  in  the  handling  of  the  freight  itself. 
Now,  the  carrier  never  handles  our  freight  at  any  time.  He  never  puts  it  into 
the  car  and  never  takes  it  out;  so  that  when  he  is  figuring  on  the  freight  rate  per 
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ton  per  mile,  he  Ih  including  every  class  of  freight  on  short  hanls  as  well  as  long 
hanls,  Bmall  lots  i%s  well  as  car  lots,  and  there  is  there  a  g^eat  difference. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  how  many  it  takes  in  an  ordinary  railroad  of  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  miles  in  the  department  alone  of  freight,  the  frieght  office 
proper  itself,  in  taking  care  of  the  changes  of  rates,  making  the  i>ro  rate  and  other 
rates  in  connection  vitli  through  bills,  and  everything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

O.  How  much  of  a  clerical  force  it  needs? — ^A.  I  know  it  requires  a  large  cler- 
ical force;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Taking  all  the  railroads  of  this  country,  how  many  would  be  employed  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  maldng  up  the  rates? — A.  The  bulk  of 
that  clerical  service  is  not  in  making  up  rates,  but  in  the  correcting  of  billing  and 
making  out  of  expense  bills  themselves,  and  not  in  rates.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  almost  every  large  carrier,  large  railroad,  has  comparatively  few  men  who 
have  to  do  with  the  making  of  rate  sheets,  tariffs;  in  other  words,  very  few  men 
that  have  to  do  with  making  tariffs.  There  is  a  large  number  of  men  who  have 
to  do  'with  the  collection  of  the  charges  and  with  making  up  the  bills  and  records  and 
accounts  and  keeping  accounts  with  other  roads;  but  that  has  not  to  do  with  the 
rate  making  itself.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  making  of  the  rate 
to  any  i>oint. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  body  of  5,  7,  9, 11,  or  18  men  sitting  in  Washington  could 
take  np  a  reasonable  rate  and  know  the  reasons  for  the  reasonable  rate  when  they 
did  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  roads  at  all  in  the  country? — A.  I  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  a  body  sitting  in  Washington  could  take  up  all  these  ques- 
tions at  one  time  and  settle  the  whole  question  of  freight  rates  all  over  the  United 
States. 

<^.  For  instance,  suppose  you  had  any  trouble  in  California  and  you  had  to 
wait  1  year  or  2  years  to  get  it  rectified  by  a  body  sitting  in  Washington;  how 
would  your  business  stand?  Wouldn't  you  rather  trust  the  railroads  than  the  com- 
mission?— A.  We  have  to  trust  the  railroads  now  and  we  think  they  have  made  an 
unreasonable  rate.  We  think  there  ought  to  be  some  tribunal  to  review  that 
rate.  There  are  2  railroad  companies  operating  in  California.  Thev  have  agreed 
to  divide  the  traffic  between  themselves.  I  know  they  will  probably  deny  that 
statement.  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  with- 
out, unless  I  am  asked,  giving  my  reasons  for  believing  that. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  desire  to  hear  the  reasons? 
Mr.  Farquhar.  I  do  not  know  as  we  do. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  reason  unless  it  is  asked  for,  and  then 
I  will;  I  have  no  objection  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  seems  to  me  that  Major  Farquhar's  questions  to  you 
are  on  the  supx>osition  or  assumption  that  you  would  have  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  make  all  the  rates.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  is 
your  idea,  or  that  they  should  pass  ui)on  rates  which  are  said  to  be  unreasonable, 
sitting  as  a  court  to  judge  them? — A.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean;  that  I  would 
have  them  have  power,  as  I  said  in  my  first  answer,  I  think,  to  determine  what 
are  reasonable  rates. 
Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  right. 

The  Witness.  I  assume  that  the  rates  would  be  determined  on  hearing.  In 
California  we  would  complain  of  the  rate  and  would  state  our  side  of  the  case, 
and  I  would  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  power  to  pass  upon 
the  case  and  say  who  was  right.  As  it  is  to-day  nobody  has  any  power  except  the 
carriers,  who  agree  among  themselves.  They  have  eliminated  the  competitive 
features  of  the  ^affic.  There  is  no  competition  whatever,  the  carriers  agreeing 
between  themselves,  and  we  are  powerless.  I  say,  therefore,  that  I  would  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  proper  tribunal,  investigate  the 
facts,  look  at  our  statement  and  at  the  carriers'  statement,  and  say  whether  the  rate 
was  reasonable.  If  it  is,  we  must  submit  until  the  court  has  reviewed  the  finding 
of  the  commission,  if  there  should  be  any  x>ower  of  review. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  the  reasons  for  believing 
there  is  an  understanding  between  the  railroads?— A.  The  reasons  are  that  in  enter* 
ing  into  these  contracts  with  the  refrigerator  lines  the  2  initial  carriers  make  con- 
tracts for  precisely  the  same  amount  of  equipment,  and  they  have  kept  it  precisely 
the  same  pn  bo^  lines  ever  since.  They  have  refused  repeatedly  to  permit  fruit  to 
be  loaded  on  one  line  and  forwarded  on  the  other  line,  because  the  Ime  over  which 
the  shipper  desired  the  fruit  to  be  forwarded  was  already  ahead  in  the  shipments. 
They  have  repeatedly  asked  the  shippers  to  even  up  the  shipments  between  them. 
They  have  refused  to  allow  fruit  to  be  hauled  from  the  vicinity  of  one  road  and 
loaded  on  the  other  line  and  shipped  out.  They  have  insisted  under  circumstan- 
ces of  that  kind  upon  billing  the  car  out  over  the  road  near  whose  line  the  fruit 
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was  grown,  and  stated  that  it  was  nnf  air  to  their  competitor  to  permit  the  gron 
to  haul  his  fruit  over  to  the  other  railroad.  These  are  the  reasons  that  I  giire  why 
I  say  they  have  agreed  on  a  division  of  the  traffic.  I  hardly  think  they  ^virill  seri- 
ously deny  that  they  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  the  delay  of  getting  &  final 
hearing  under  the  present  law  and  organization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 
mission?-— A.  Wetiiink,  of  course,  that  it  is  extremelv  slow,  but  what  the  circnni- 
stances  are  that  lead  to  that  delay  we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  There  is  probablj 
too  much  business  for  the  commission  in  its  present  form,  although  I  do  not  know 
about  that.    I  have  no  si>ecific  complaint  to  make. 

Q.  If  a  case  is  taken  to  the  court,  do  you  know  anything  about  delay  there? — 
A.  I  know  it  takes  a  good  while  to  get  a  hearing  and  determination. 

Q.  Do  the  conditions  sometimes  change  before  the  hearing  is  had? — A.  Yes;  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  the  causes  for  complaint  had  been  removed  'before 
the  decision  was  rendered. 

Q.  A  vast  amount  of  expense  and  time  had  been  used  substantially  to  no  pnr- 
pose? — A.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  what  has  been  done  is  to  no  pnrpose. 
The  commission  have  remedied  a  number  of  our  complaints,  simply  because  the 
complaint  was  filed.  They  forced  the  party  who  was  in  the  double  capacity  both 
of  snipper  and  car-line  operator  out  of  business  as  a  result  of  our  complaxnt  to 
he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    No  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  they  reallv  done  it  or  merely  done  it  on  the  sur- 
face?—A.  So  far  as  appearances  go,  they  have  actually  done  it.  I  believe  they 
have  in  this  instance.    1  think  the  party  is  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  then  of 
some  benefit? — A.  I  think  it  is,  most  decidedly.  I  think  its  powers  should  be 
enlarged. 

<j.  And  with  its  powers  enlarged,  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  shipi)er? — ^A.  Most 
decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  would  you  enlarge  Its  powers,  as  an  economic 
body  or  a  judicial  body?— A.  I  have  stated  I  would  pve  it  authority  which  it  does 
not  now  possess,  to  pass  on  the  reasonableness  of  tariffs  where  a  showing  is  made, 
I  do  not  undertake  to  say  I  would  empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  make  tariffs,  but  to  say  whether  they  are  reasonable  on  a  proper  showing. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
as  to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  a  tariff  and  making  the  tariff 
itself?  What  is  the  difference?  if  they  have  judicial  i)ower  to  declare  a  tariff 
unreasonable  and  to  name  a  reasonable  rate,  what  is  the  difference  between  that 
and  having  the  power  to  make  tariffs?— A.  There  is  no  difference  as  to  that  partic- 
ular tariff.  Still,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  make  tariffs  because  they  are  to 
pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  a  tariff  after  it  is  called  in  question.  One  of  the 
strongest  points  upon  which  the  carriers  argue  the  reasonableness  of  their  tariffs 
is  that  under  the  present  tariffs  covering  the  Pacific  coast  traffic,  they  are  scarcely 
able  to  pay  their  dividends.  Nobody,  I  think,  would  object  to  the  payment  f 
their  dividends  on  anything  that  e^er  went  into  the  construction  of  the  railroads, 
but  what  we  object  to  is  the  attempt  to  pay  dividends  on  enormous  amounts  of 
bonds  and  stocks  for  which  nothing  was  ever  done. 

().  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  believe  the  establishment  of 
this  i)ower  would  hnve  a  deterring  effect  upon  the  railroads  in  the  fixing  of  their 
rates  primarily? — A.  Most  decidedly.  If  they  knew  there  was  some  authority  that 
could  review  these  tariffs  and  investi^te  them,  I  have  no  doubt  that  knowledge 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  the  fixing  of  the  tariffs  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  the  tariffs  of  the  present  time  compare  with  those  of  10  years  ago?— 
A.  Our  tariff  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  the  traffic  was  in  its  beginning,  and 
certainly  the  cost  of  operating  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  then,  because  the  traffic  of 
every  kind  has  increased  along  the  line. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  generally  to  other  traffic  as  well  as  to  the  fruit?— 
A.  I  think  it  applies  generally  to  the  Pacific  coast  traffic,  except  such  as  is  under 
the  influence  or  water  competition .  The  bulk  of  our  products  are  fruit,  for  which 
we  need  rail  transportation.  The  cereals  of  course  go  by  water  to  Liverpool,  and 
they  are  not  affected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  speak  of  water  transportation,  do  you 
mean  transportation  via  the  Isthmus  or  around  the  Horn?— A.  Both. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  water  rate  that  you  can  get  around  by 
by  the  Gulf  and  the  Isthmus  to  New  York  or  Liverpool  and  the  charge  of  the 
Southern  roads?— A.  I  am  not  able  to  sav  because  I  am  not  personally  interested  in 
any  traffic  that  is  in  competition  with  the  water  transportation. 

Q.  Do  not  the  same  parties  own  the  Pacific  MaU  Company's  line  that  own  the 
Southern  Pacific?— A.  Yes.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  freight  shipments  to 
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Califoraia  have  water  competition  and  come  there  at  half  the  rate  we  pay  on  onr 
fmitfi.  There  are  some  commodities  that  are  carried  to  California  at  50  cents  -per 
hundred,  and  I  think  there  have  been  rates  even  lower  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  are  sx)eaking  now  of  water  transportation?— A. 
No;  by  rail  in  competition  with  water  rates,  in  competition  with  the  clipper  ships. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  can  not  at  the  present  time  enjoy  that  benefit 
on  acconnt  of  your  fmit  not  keeping  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time? — A.  No;  we 
can  not  nse  that  transportation  for  onr  business  because  the  time  is  too  long.  If 
we  had  the  isthmian  canal  we  could  send  our  citrus  fruits  and  our  dried  fruits, 
nnts,  and  all  sort  of  thing  to  market  by  water,  or  by  rail  in  competition  at  the 
water  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  large  a  projwrtion  of  your  fruit  products  are  ex- 
portea  to  foreign  countries? — A.  A  comparatively  small  portion  except  canned 
fruits.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dried  fruit;  just  how  mucn  I  am  not  prepared  to 
Bay.  Of  the  green  n*uits  and  citrus  fruits  but  a  small  quantity  goes  abroad.  We 
are  increasing  the  shipments  of  oranges  to  Liverpool  and  London,  and  will  continue 
to  do  that.    So  far  it  is  comparatively  small  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  national 
qnarantine  along  the  line  of  the  Wadsworth  bill?— A.  Yes.  We  are  distinctly  in 
ravor  of  the  Wadsworth  bill  as  it  stands.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  failed 
because  the  nurserymen  of  the  East  objected  to  the  provision  in  the  third  section 
which  subjects  trees,  plants,  nursery  stock,  etc.,  to  the  quarantine  laws  of  the 
State  to  which  the  shipment  is  made. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  the  number  of  the  bill  and  the  House  in 
ch  it  originated?— A.  It  is  House  bill  96,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  pession. 
The  nurserymen  objected  to  the  provision  that  aiter  the  nursery  stock  had  an 
insx)ection  at  the  point  of  shipment  it  should  be  subjected  to  another  inspection 
at  the  point  of  destination.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  the  bill  probablv 
could  be  passed  if  we  were  willing  to  consent  to  strike  out  that  provision,  which 
we  were  not  willing' tp*  do.  We  very  much  need  a  Quarantine  bill  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  particularly  against  importations;  not  so  much  against  interstate  business 
as  against  the  importations  from  abroad,  particularly  from  Mexico.  Mexico  is 
liable  to  have  its  orange  orchards  destroyed  by  what  is  known  as  the  orange 
worm,  the  Morales  maggot,  which  infests  the  oranges  of  Mexico  in  nearly  all 
districts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  works  on  the  orange  itself? — A.  It  burrows  in  the 
orange  and  lives  there.  I  have  seen  as  high  as  15  in  one  orange.  We  have  none 
of  them  in  California,  and  very  much  desire  a  quarantine  against  it.  We  also 
desire  a  quarantine  for  our  deciduous  fruits  against  all  infections  of  every  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  investigated  and  ascertained  if  there  is  any 
legal  objection  to  the  quarantine  established  by  the  State  itself? — A.  We  have  a 
vigorous  quarantine  law  and  apply  it.  Our  apprehension  was  that  if  the  Wads- 
worth bill  should  pass  with  that  clause  stricken  out,  shipments  could  be  forced 
into  the  State  without  further  inspection.  I  believe  the  lawyers  consider  there  is 
more  or  less  question  on  that  point,  but  we  were  anxious  to  be  safe. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  young  trees? — A.  Yes;  all  sorts  of  bulbs  and  nursery  stock, 
young  trees,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  Our  idea  is  that  if  they  are  grown  in 
Florida  or  Louisiana  or  Iowa  or  any  other  State,  and  it  is  sought  to  ship  them  into 
California,  they  should  be  subject  to  inspection  at  destination. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  protective 
tariff  for  your  country?— A.  We  think  the  existing  duties  &ould  not  be  reduced 
either  by  legislation  or  treaty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Reciprocity  treaties  you  mean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Of  the  reciprocity  treaties  which  do  you  find  the  most 
oppressive  to  you? — A.  The  Jamaica  and  French  treaties  both  would  work  a  hard- 
ship, to  our  fruit  interest  particularly. 

Q.  Does  the  French  reciprocity  treaty  give  California  any  advantages  at  all? — 
A .  Yes;  there  is  an  advantage  on  several  items,  on  its  wines,  olives,  raisins,  prunes, 
walnuts,  and  almonds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  it  is  for  or  against  you? — A.  As 
the  duty  stands  it  is  in  our  favor;  the  modification  was  to  reduce  the  duty,  and 
would  militate  against  us.  We  therefore  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
either  by  legislation  or  the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  which  have  been 
prepared. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  the  French  treaty  was  ratified  would  it  work  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  California  generally?— A.  To  the  disadvantage. 
We  do  not  see  any  form  in  which  it  would  be  te  our  advantage. 

<^.  Is  there  anything  in  the  French  treaty  particularly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  that  the  i>eople  of  California  in  any  shape  desire,  in  silk  goods  or 
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whatever  else? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  what  the  modifications  are  on  silk  ^^oods. 
We  very  much  prefer  to  have  to  pay  the  price  for  the  silk  and  let  the  fmit  nower 
get  the  price  for  his  products.  If  he  can  not  get  anything  for  his  products  ne  can 
not  wear  silk,  and  he  doeHu^t  have  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  favor  the  preservation  of  our  forests? — ^A. 
We  do,  most  decidedly.  The  preservation  of  our  forests  on  the  Pacific  slope  and 
particularly  in  California,  because  that  is  not  so  much  true  in  the  north  '^w'here 
they  do  but  little  irrigating,  and  in  certain  portions  of  which  they  have  too  much 
water,  is  of  vital  importance.  The  destruction  of  our  forests  destroys  the  'water 
storage.  We  have  found  by  the  most  careful  investigation,  measurements  of 
water,  etc.,  that  under  the  same  rainfall  where  our  forests  have  been  bomed 
away  or  otherwise  removed  the  water  for  irrigation  is  greatly  reduced.  It  not 
only  has  that  effcH^t  but  it  reduces  the  rainfall  itself.  We  believe  that  the  forest 
reservations  should  l)e  transferred  from  the  Interior  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, where  they  will  have  .proper  attention.  We  do  not  question  the  motives  of 
the  Interior  Department,  but  we  do  say  the  Agricultural  Department  is  in  touch 
with  our  interests  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  interested  ana  in  full  accord  with 
our  undertakings.  And  we  have  no  doubt  if  the  forest  reservations  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Agricaltural  Department  we  would  have  a  very  much  better  patrol 
system,  and  a  system  that  would  actually  protect  the  forestis.  Aja  it  is  now^  the 
patrol  system  amounts  to  very  little. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  scientific  tests  made  as  to  the  conservation  of  moisture 
by  the  continuation  of  our  forests?— A.  There  have  been  repeated  tests  of  that 
character  made,  and  I  am  told  by  most  competent  engineers  that  there  is  no  Ques- 
tion whatever  about  the  decrease  in  our  rainfall' where  the  forests  have  been 
removed.  Take  southern  California,  for  instance,  where  irrigation  is  so  impor- 
tant and  where  t)ie  forests  are  so  necessary,  we  find  this:  Our  rainfsQl  comes  of 
course,  as  it  does  everywhere,  from  the  contact  of  the  counter  currents.  The 
clouds  move  up  from  the  sea  against  the  mountains  and  comes  in  contact  with 
the  cold  moist  air  arising  from  the  forests,  and  immediately  rain  is  precipitated. 
The  very  same  mountains,  after  the  forests  or  even  the  undergrowth  is  Dumed 
away,  are  practically  rainless.  The  fogs  and  clouds  come  up  from  the  sea,  but 
there  is  no  moisture  in  the  earth — ^no  undergrowth  that  holds  the  moisture  an<l 
sends  it  back  to  form  a  cold  current— and  the  clouds  simply  dissipate  or  pass  over. 
That  phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  and  carefully  investigated  to  show  beyond 
any  reasonable  question  that  tlie  preservation  of  our  forests  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  perpetuity  of  our  irrigation  systems  in  that  region, 

Q.  You  8i>oke  of  having  a  wet  season  and  a  dry  season  in  California  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  com.  I  think  you  did  not  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  growth  of  wheat. — A.  Yes.  The  rains  usually  begin  in 
November,  sometimes  even  earlier,  but  in  central  and  northern  Calif omia,  where 
they  grow  cereals,  the  rainfall  usually  puts  the  gi'ound  in  condition  for  seeding 
by  November,  and  the  sowing  continues  to  midwinter.  The  rains  continue  at 
intervals  through  to  April.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  a  little  rain  even  later  than 
that  date,  but  we  expect  very  little  after  April,  if  at  all.  That  puts  the  wheat 
ready  for  harvest  by  the  Ist  of  June.  There  is  no  subsequent  rain,  and  the  wheat 
cures  on  the  stalk  and  is  harvested  from  June  on  to  September.  The  harvesting 
there  is  all  done  with  one  machine  at  one  time,  the  wheat  curing  on  the  stalk. 
Those  winter  rains,  of  course,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals. 
We  raise  a  good  deal  of  barley  also.  Our  rood  for  work  animals  is  largely  barlev 
hay.  In  some  sections  alfalfa  is  grown,  but  that  is  more  particularly  for  stock 
feeding-— for  cattle. 

Q.  Will  alfalfa  do  well?— A.  Very  well,  when  there  is  enough  water.  Alfalfa 
must  be  irrigated  in  order  to  produce  repeated  crops.  It  will  not  produce  more 
than  two  or  three  crops  in  a  year  without  irrigation.  With  irrigation  it  will  pro- 
duce a  crop  every  30  days. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  hay  per  acre  will  it  produce  in  the  course  of  a  jrear? — A. 
Good,  well- watered  alfalfa  will  produce  li^  to  2^  tons  at  a  cutting,  and  it  can  be 
cut  from  7  to  9  times  during  the  season.  Of  course  it  is  not  cut  in  the  winter 
because  it  would  not  make  hay  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  of  remedial  legislation,  you  would  recogidse 
a  law  of  Congress  which  should  provide  for  the  construction  of  an  isthmian 
canal  as  remeaial  legislation  in  the  interests  of  your  industry'? — A.  We  certainly 
would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  undertake  the  building  of  a  canal  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
$100,000,000,  and  have  no  American  tonnage  pass  through  it?  Ought  we  to  build 
a  canal  for  the  world  and  have  no  tonnage  of  our  own? — A.  I  supj^ose  that  abstract 
question  would  be  solved  by  whether  you  charge  enough  to  make  it  pay.    I  believe 
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-we  need  the  canal.  Whatever* other  people  may  desire  in  the  premises,  I  believe 
the  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  not  to  say  anything  about  onr  acquisitions, 
justify  the  building  of  the  canal. 

Q.  Even  if  the  amount  of  our  tonnage  engaged  in  the  deep  sea  trade  of  the 
^world  is  about  11  per  cent?— A.  I  can  not  undertake  to  say  how  soon  it  will  be 
more  i^an  11  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  shipyards  are  busy  now  build- 
ing?—A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Building  fighting  ships? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  wiey  are,  but  if  the  Government  was  justified  in  the 
first  instance  in  appropriatinig,  as  I  believe  it  did,  about  26.000,000  of  acres  of 
land  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  great  many  more 
millions  for  other  transoontmentaJ  Unes,  I  believe  it  is  equally  justified  in  further 
developing  the  Pacific  coast  by,  amon^  other  things,  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yes;  but  it  is  American  tonnage  and  American  traf- 
fic that  go  over  our  transcontinental  Unes,  but  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  carry 
89  percent  foreign  tonnage. — ^A.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Is  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  asked  the  question  to  bring  out  a  comparison  in  the  matter 
of  the  land  grants  to  the  roads,  and  the  money  to  be  si)ent  in  building  the  canal. — 
A.  I  do  not  Know.  I  think  that  a  veiy  large  percentage  of  the  tonnage  through 
that  canal  would  be  American  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Ml*.  Kennedy.)  Coastwiser—A.  Yes;  although  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  percentage  of  the  whole  tonnage  that  would  pass  would  be  American. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  All  coastwise  tonnage  woula  have  to  be  American?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Regardless  of  what  kind  of  bottoms,  foreign  or  Ameri- 
can, tnat  the  fruit  might  go  in,  in  the  event  of  the  construction  of  tne  isthmian 
canal,  the  fact  is,  as  you  say,  I  believe,  that  the  people  of  the  East  would  get 
the  fruit  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  they  do  now?— A.  I  think  they  would.  I 
not  only  believe  tnat  our  CiJiiomia  products  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer,  most 
of  whom  are  Americans,  at  less  price,  but  I  believe  our  other  industries  of  the 
Pacific  coast  would  be  largely  benefited  and  developed. 

(Testimony  closed  at  4.15  p.  m.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Juh^  1:2, 1901. 
TESTDCOVY  OF  lOL  THOMAS  TUEHBULL, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  commission  met  at  10  a.  m.  At  2.04  p.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding,  Mr. 
Thomas  TumbuU,  No.  1403  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  appeared  as 
a  witness,  and,  beingduly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Mr.  Tumbull,  you  may  state  your  name,  your  resi- 
dence, and  your  occupation.— A.  My  name  is  Thomas  Tumbull;  I  reside  in  San 
Francisco,  Ual.,  and  I  am  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Q.  What  is  your  address  in  San  Francisco? — ^A.  No.  1408  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  California? — A.  About  13  years. 

<y.  Have  you  been  connected  at  any  time  with  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  industry? — A.  Four  or  5 
years— I  have  been  farming  about  that  length  of  time. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  left  the  farm? — A.  About  6  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  agriculture  at  the  present  time?— A.  Indirectly 
only. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  real  estate  business?— A.  About  12  years. 

Q.  Are  you  authorized  bv  the  board  of  trade  to  represent  the  different  indus- 
tries of  the  Pacific  slope  before  this  commission? — A.  1  was  selected  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  State  board  of  trade  to  represent  the  State  of  California  before  this 
commission.    I  have  here  their  commission,  if  you  care  to  have  it  read. 

(Reading:) 

"San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  13, 1899, 

'*  The  undersigpied  committee  of  the  State  board  of  trade,  appointed  to  recommend 
to  the  Congressional  Industrial  Commission  a  witness  from  this  State  to  represent 
its  industrial  needs  and  conditions,  does  hereby  designate  and  commission  as  such 
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witness  Mr.  Thomas  Tumbull,  and  request  that  he  be  called  to  appear  before  the 
Indnstrial  Conuuission. 

''George  C.  Perkins. 

*-JoHN  P.  Irish. 

**N.  P.  Chipman. 

**W.  H.Mills." 

).  Have  you  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Tumbnll?— A.  I  have  a  brief  statement. 
},  Yon  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  that  statement  as  to  the  indu^ 
trial  conditions  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  witness  read  as  follows: 

*' INTRODUCTION. 

*' Renewed  interest  in  our  State  has  been  awakened  by  the  momentous  events 
of  the  past  2  years,  which  have  given  to  California  and  to  her  metropolis  special 
and  unusual  importance.  The  prediction  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  wisest 
and  most  far-seeing  observers  in  this  countrv  of  the  movements  of  population  and 
commerce,  that  San  Francisco  is  destined  to  become  a  great  commercial  emporium 
and  is  to  be  to  the  western  part  of  this  continent  what  New  York  City  is  to  tiie 
eastern  part;  that  a  large  {Population  will  center  here  to  engage  in  the  new  and 
rapidly  growing  commerce  which  must  enter  or  pass  out  of  the  Gk)lden  Gate;  that 
a  greatly  enlarged  and  more  profitable  market  must  necessarily  be  created  for  the 
varied  products  of  our  State  by  reason  of  our  new  relations  with  countries  of  the 
Orient;  that  the  completion  of  the  isthmian  canal  will  remove  many  obstacles 
hitherto  standing  in  the  pathway  of  our  progress,  and  that  the  Pacific  coast  will 
rapidly  become  the  home  of  many  millions  of  people.  California  is  already  feel- 
ing the  impulse  of  the  neat  change  taking  place  in  the  commerce  in  tne  Facdfic 
Ocean.  I  have  undertaken  in  the  present  rei)ort  to  briefly  outline  the  attractions 
which  our  State  offers  to  the  home  seeker,  the  capitalist,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 
manufacturer,  the  miner,  the  lumberman,  in  short,  to  all  who  wish  to  engage  in 
this  new  and  promising  field  of  enterprise. 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  an  intense  affection  for  the  State  of  my 
adoption,  but  I  wish  to  assure  your  honorable  commission  that  this  partiality  shall 
not  tinge  the  facts  which  I  present;  they,  at  least,  shall  have  the  foundation  of 
absolute  truth.  The  love  of  Calif omians  for  their  State,  which  is  proverbial,  is 
not  devoid  of  justification.  What  other  country  presents  such  inspiration  of  love 
and  devotion?  In  what  other  country  is  there  broader  freedom  of  thought  and 
action?  In  what  other  country  are  the  alluring  prophecies  which  attend  young 
life  more  certain  of  fulfillment?  In  what  other  country  do  the  higher  blessings 
of  peace  and  plenty  minister  to  the  comforts  of  age?  Are  there  other  countries  m 
which  honest  industry  achieves  higher  respect,  or  in  which  labor  earns  a  higher 
meed  of  profit  and  honor? 

''  Looking  backward  we  see  a  histoiv'  founded  in  the  romance  of  adventure. 
In  the  present  we  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  noble  commonwealth  by  the 
establishment  of  permanent  mdustries.  If,  therefore,  the  manifestation  of  love 
for  our  State  may  sometimes  at)pear  boastful  or  provincial,  let  it  find  apology  in 
the  consideration  that  provincialism  is  an  expression  of  local  patriotism,  and 
that  with  the  people  of  California  it  is  the  inspiration  of  high  endeavor,  which, 
when  duly  chastened,  will  ripen  for  our  beloved  State  its  growing  harvest  of  hope. 

*' LABOR  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

*'  The  g^eat  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  laborer  in  a  newly  settled  communify, 
esx)ecially  in  the  line  of  high  wj^es,  are  seldom  lasting.  They  were  probably 
greater  and  of  longer  duration  in  California  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union, 
enduring  in  large  measure  until  after  1870.  This  is  pai^ly  due  to  the  absence  of 
railroad  connection  with  the  East  before  1869.  There  are  still  not  a  few  lines  of 
industry,  particularly  those  requiring  considerable  skill,  and  in  which  all  the  work 
must  be  done  on  the  spot,  that  offer  uie  worker  better  rewards  than  he  could  obtain 
in  the  same  trades  in  tne  Eastern  States.  The  explanation  of  these  high  wages  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  laborer  in  such  a  *  new  country '  during  the  fiSrst  few 
years  after  settlement  is  of  course  a  simple  one.  These  advantages  have  been  fre- 
quently discussed  by  economists,  and  are  continually  used  to  illustrate  various  the- 
ories of  wages,  of  interest,  or  of  rent.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
such  newly  and  thinly  settled  communities  the  first  settlers  enjoy,  with  less  restric- 
tions than  elsewhere,  the  assistance  of  nature  in  their  labor.  The  mere '  labor  of 
appropriation '  is  in  such  cases  slight  compared  with  the  product  obtained  therebv. 
Land  and  nature's  other  resources  are  abundant  and  obtainable  at  comparatively 
little  cost.  The  reward  obtained  by  their  use  is  very  large.  The  same  fact  also 
'  explains,  in  part,  the  uncommonly  large  returns  that  capital  obtains  in  such 
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places.  So  long  as  there  is  still  nntilled  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  or  for 
sale  at  a  reasonably  low  price,  there  is  no  question  that  wages  in  that  vicinity 
must  be  as  high  as  the  retnms  which  that  labor  conld  obtain  if  applied  to  the 
ciUtivation  of  land.  For  California,  of  course,  the  exx>lanation  is  incomplete, 
nnless  we  include  also  the  effect  of  the  x>os8ibilities  in  mining.  So  long  as  there 
were  many  unclaimed  placer  mines  easily  available  the  rate  of  wages  in  other 
lines  of  industry  had  to  be,  naturally,  high  enough  to  offset  the  advantages  to  be 
found  there. 

**  The  explanation  of  the  causes  which  so  rapidly  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  in 
these  same  communities  to  a  level  which,  although  not  altogether  so  low  as  that 
in  other  longer  settled  communities,  is  yet  so  low  that  the  differences  are  no 
longer  very  important,  is  not  so  generally  understood.  For  California  there  are 
a  number  of  explanations  of  this  change  which  are  advanced,  sometimes  singly 
and  sometimes  together.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  tnat  the  land  has  all  been  withdrawn  from  the  market  or  is  held 
at  8x>eculative  prices  so  high  in  proportion  to  its  real  value  that  itb  purchase 
'would  confer  no  greater  advantage  than  a  similar  purchase  would  in  an  older 
community.  There  is  some  force  in  this  explanation.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  apply  in  like  degree  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  labor  in  this  State.  Nor  is  it  yet 
true  of  California  that  most  of  the  lands  and  natural  aids  to  production  are  held 
at  prices  which  would  prevent  the  thrifty  settler  from  realizing  great  advantages 
firom  their  use.  Another  suggestion,  and  one  that  grows  directly  out  of  the  fore- 
going and,  in  a  measure,  presupposes  its  acceptance,  is  that  which  maintains  that 
many  would-be  settlers  of  small  fortune  have  flocked  here  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  there  are  still  lands  to  be  had  on  terms  commensurate  within 
their  moderate  means.  Finding  themselves  disapx>ointed  in  these  hopes,  these 
I)er8onB  have  gathered  in  the  cities,  and  there,  by  competition  in  the  few  lines 
open  to  them,  have  forced  down  the  wa^es  hitherto  received.  This  explanation, 
which  was  the  one  favored  by  Mr.  Meriwether,  the  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Labor  Bureau,  who  made  an  investigation  into  certain  labor  problems  here 
in  1887,  seems  plausible  enough.  There  are  some  facts  that  seem  to  warrant  it. 
It  presupposes,  however,  what  we  have  just  seen  was  not  quite  true,  namely,  that 
land  ana  other  natural  advantages  are  no  longer  to  be  haa  on  reasonable  terms. 
There  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  temporary  accumulation  of  immigrants  in 
the  cities  who,  from  lack  of  means,  found  themselves  unable  to  realize  the  extrav- 
agant hopes  which  they  had  entertained.  But  they  have  never  been  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  any  permanent  effect  on  wages,  and  generally  soon  found  the 
way  of  at  least  partially  realizing  their  ends. 

**  Another  and  still  more  popular  theory  is  that  which  finds  the  whole  explana- 
tion of  the  lowness  of  wages  m  Calif  oi-nia  in  the  competition  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  That  the  presence  and  possible  increase  in  numbers  of  a  class  of  labor- 
ers willing  to  take  certain  kinds  of  labor  at  any  price  and  unable  through  igno- 
rance of  our  laws,  etc.,  to  acquire  much  advantage  from  the  possession  of  land,, 
and  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  population,  looking  and  hoping  for  influence,  but 
more  than  content  with  a  low  wage,  would  seriously  affect  the  wages  of  all  labor 
of  the  same  grade  and  possibly  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  wages  of  other  grades 
of  labor,  is  undeniable.  But  there  remains  the  stubborn  fact,  preventing  us  from 
attributing  this  purely  to  race  characteristics,  that,  whenever  one  of  these  hated 
Chinese  or  Japanese  succeeds  in  accmiring  skill,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  cooks,  his  labor  commands  a  price  so  high  that  he  at  least  can  not  be 
said  to  depress  wages.  It  is  the  incompetence  of  the  unskilled  Chinese  that  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  low  wages  they  receive.  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  wages 
depend  upon  the  value  of  the  product.  The  increased  output  of  the  product  of 
unskilled  labor  at  a  decreased  cost,  the  cost  being  estimated  in  terms  of  a  lower 
standard  of  life,  causes  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  product  and  necessarily  a  fall  in 
wages.  But,  as  .usually  applied,  the  argument  from  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
is  made  to  explain  too  much.  The  reasons  for  the  change  in  the  conditions,  even 
of  unskilled  labor  in  California,  to  one  closely  conforming  to  that  in  the  East,  are 
not  summed  up  in  this  one.  Had  the  Chinese  not  come,  a  similar  fall  in  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labor,  though  possibly  not  quite  so  great  a  one,  would  have 
taken  place.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  only  aggravated  and  intensified  the 
effect  of  forces  already  at  work. 

'^  The  chief  error  of  all  these  explanations  arises  from  the  attempt  to  find  a 
single  cause  for  a  phenomenon  that  is  complicated  in  its  nature.  We  must  exam- 
ine the  conditions  of  different  classes  of  laoor  seimrately. 

**The  first  class  to  be  considered  consists  of  those  sMlled  laborers  producing 
goods  for  a  market  broader  than  the  State  of  California.  The  extraorcunary  dis- 
tances to  be  traversed  in  bringing  these  goods  to  market  has  its  ^eatest  effect  nere. 
Such  industries  can  only  live  when  the  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by  producers 
equal  or  exceed  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  other  members  of  the  competing 
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group,  plus  the  excess  cost  of  transportation.  And  California  wages  in  these  lines 
can  only  exceed  wages  in  the  same  line  elsewhere  by  just  as  mncn  as  the  natural 
advantages,  less  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  are  greater.  As  these  m^ 
ural  advantages  are  more  and  more  appropriated,  they  lose  their  inflaenoe  €m 
wages.  As  soon  as  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  laborer  to  be  an  independent 
prc^ucer ,  if  the  wage  offered  him  is  not  sufficient,  and  thus  obtain  a  larger  return, 
lower  wages  will  have  to  be  accepted  by  those  who  choose  this  line  of  work. 
That  is,  the  wage-earner  can  no  longer  receive  rent  as  well  as  wages.  The  chief 
constituent  element  of  this  group  is  the  body  of  skilled  labor  engitfed  in  the  pro- 
duction and  preparation  of  fruit  and  wine.  The  wages  of  such  laborers  are  as  a 
rule  still  higher  than  those  of  the  same  grade  elsewhere.  Here,  too,  belongr  the 
miners,  but  for  these,  of  course,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  no  hindrance,  and 
they  receive  correspondingly  higher  wages  still.  Here  belonged  formerly  the 
wheat  raisers  of  the  State.  But  as  Mr.  Horace  Davis  has  so  ably  shown,  wheat 
raising  in  this  State  is  no  longer  a  profitable  industry,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  that 
indus&y,  and  so  exceptional  as  to  justify  us  in  omitting  further  consideration  of 
it  here. 

*'  The  second  important  group  that  we  will  consider  is  composed  of  thoee  indus- 
tries which  compose  goods  comneting,  in  the  local  market,  directly  with  goods 
that  can  be  imported  from  outside  the  State.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  all  of  these 
lines  of  industry  the  only  absolute  advantage  that  the  laborer  has  in  California 
is  measured  bv  the  cost  of  transi)ortation.  There  is  a  slight  advantage  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  nearness  to  the  market  enables  the  producer  here  to  fsmge 
more  accuratelv  the  demand  as  to  kind,  quality,  and  amount  than  the  more  distant 

E'^ncer.  And  again,  if  the  commodity  is  one  in  the  manufacture  of  which  a 
I  amount  of  the  raw  product  can  be  drawn  from  this  State,  there  is  another 
t  advanti^e  accruing  from  that  source.  These  two  latter  advantages,  how- 
ever, do  not,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  more  than  offset  the  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  the  capital  employed,  and  consequently  the  laborer  can  obtain  little 
from  that  source.  So  that,  in  the  main,  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  in 
favor  of  California  in  these  lines  of  industry  can  not  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 
transportation.  As  soon  as  the  needs  of  the  community  call  these  industries  into 
.  existence  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  in  close  conformity  to  the  rate  in  the  East. 
And  this  I  have  ascertained  to  be  the  fact.  This  group  of  industries  stands  at  one 
extreme.  In  them  wages  never  were  high;  Ihey  were  mostly  late  in  coming  into 
existence,  and  only  rise  into  imi)ortance  where  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the  goods  is 
so  considerable  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  transportation. 

''At  the  other  extreme  stands  a  group  composed  of  those  industries  requiring 
skilled  labor  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  labor  must  be  rendered  on  the  spot. 
These,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  came  early  and  partook  in  the  highest 
degree  of  the  natural  advantages  which  the  new  country  afforded.  There  wages 
are  to-day  higher  than  in  the  first  group.  The  first  rei)ort  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  of  the  State  contains  some  figures  which  appear  to  show  that  the  wages 
earned  in  California  in  that  year  (188<^-84)  were  very  much  higher  than  those  in 
the  same  trades  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages 
quoted  for  these  places  is  astonishingly  great.  A  close  inspection  of  the  list,  how- 
ever, shows  that  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  trades  of  this  third  group, 
namely,  trades  which  from  the  nature  of  the  work  done  had  to  render  all  their 
services  on  the  spot,  and  which  as  skilled  labor  would  not  be  apt  to  feel  directly 
the  competition  of  the  Chinese  or  of  disappointed  immigrants.  The  list  contains 
bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters  and  joiners,  gasfitters,  painters,  plumbers,  slaters, 
blacksmiths,  bakers,  shoemakers,  cabinetmakers,  coopers,  printers,  tinsmiths,  and 
brassfounders.  As  will  be  seen,  the  list  contains  those  industries  that  have  aU 
the  advantage  which  location  here  can  afford,  and  was  well  calculated  to  deceive. 
It  was  probably  not  chosen  with  any  intention  to  deceive,  being  composed  of 
those  industries  which  had  been  longest  established,  and  these  would  naturally 
be  of  this  favored  class.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  industries  belonging  to  the  other 
class  are  included  in  the  report,  and  they  were  so  because  they  were  already 
becoming  important.  They  are  the  tailors,  the  coppersmiths,  and  the  cutlers, 
and  all  of  these,  as  might  be  expected,  show  none  of  the  peculiar  advantages  as 
to  high  wages  which  ^e  others  enjoyed.  It  is  in  this  third  class  that  the  effect 
of  the  two  first  causes  of  the  three  commonly  alleged  would  be  most  plainly  seen. 
But  in  this  those  theories  are  not  sustained,  since  the  higher  wages  still  paid  in 
these  lines  of  work  do  not  show  the  effect  of  the  excessive  comi>etition  that  is 
claimed  is  the  result  of  holding  land  at  speculative  prices.  Although  the  wages 
of  labor  of  this  class  still  compare  favorably  with  tne  best  wages  paid  the  same 
kind  of  labor  elsewhere,  yet  there  has  been  a  decided  fall  since  the  reiK>rt  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  above  cited.  TKis  can  be  explained,  of  course,  ir  the 
usual  way  by  the  movement  of  labor  toward  that  class,  a  movement  which  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  has  had  time  to  accomplish  in  part  the  inevitable  eqnaUzing. 
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**To  this  group  belong  the  railroad  employees.  The  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1894,  contains  statistics  of 
the  wages  of  railroad  employees  all  over  the  United  States.  These  statistics  are 
based  njwn  averages  of  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  and  covers  so  long  a  period 
as  to  be  truly  representative.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  on  account  of 
the  greater  **moDility  "  of  railroad  employees  local  advantages  would  have  rela- 
tively the  least  effect  upon  their  wages.  But  the  careful  statistics  of  the  com- 
mission show  that  even  this  class  of  skilled  labor  partakes  of  the  advantages  of 
the  favored  locality  because  it  must  be  rendered  on  the  spot.  According  to  this 
showing  the  wages  of  all  employees,  except  those  classed  as  general  officers,  were 
for  Syears,  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  higher  in  California  than  m  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States,  and,  in  most  cases,  very  much  higher.  We  select  for  compari- 
son the  commissoners'  Groups  II,  III,  and  X.  Group  II  includes  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  most  of  Pennsylvania;  Group  III  includes 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  southern  Michigan;  Group  X  includes  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  be 
representative  of  the  conditions  in  California,  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  railroad  system  is  under  one  management.  To  these  8 
we  add  the  general  averages  for  the  whole  country.  Other  groups  might  have 
been  selected  which  would  have  shown  more  marked  contrasts  in  favor  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  them  the  lower  rates  are  due  to  exceptional  circumstances.  No 
such  circumstances  can  be  urged  against  the  two  Eastern  groups  selected. 

'*  The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  siunmary  of  average  daily  compen- 
sHtion  of  railway  employees  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 1894,  1893,  and  1892: 


Class. 


General  officers 

Other  officers 

General  office  clerks 

Station  a«:ent8 

Other  stationmen 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen 

Switchmen,     flagmen, 

and  watchmen 

Telegraph  operators 

and  dispatchers 

Employees'    account 

floating  equipment . . . 
AH  other  employees  and 

laborers 

Unclassified 


United  States. 


Average  daily  compensation  in  dollars. 
Group  X. 


1894.    1893.    1892. 


99.71 
6.75 
2.34 
1.75 
1.63 
3.61 
2.03 
3.04 
1.89 
2.21 
2.02 
1.69 
1.71 
1.18 

1.76 

1.93 

1.97 

1.66 


17.84 


$7.62 


2.23 
1.83 
1.65 
3.66 
2.04 
3.08 
1.91 
2.83 
2.11 
1.76 
1.76 
1.22 

1.80 

1.79 

1.96 

1.70 
1.64 


2.20 
1.81 
1.68 
3.68 
2.07 
3.07 
1.89 
2,29 
2.08 
1.71 
1.76 
1.22 

1.78 

1.93 

2.07 

1.67 
1.67 


1894.     1898.    1892. 


$11.09 
7.06 
3.49 
2.40 
2.36 
4.42 
2.62 
3.62 
2.64 
3.13 
2.89 
2.45 
2.29 
1.55 


2. 72 
2.87 
2.51 
2.53 


97.93  97.36 


.J 


2.93 
2.49 
2.33 
4.52 
2.63 
3.87 
2.73 
3.17 
2.96 
2. 49 
2.46 
1.55 

2.77 


2.79 
2.64 
2.36 
4.66 
2. 61 
3.81 
2.58 
3.15 
2.86 
2,44 
2.41 
1.66 


Group  11. 


1894.     1893.    1892. 


910.20 
6.76 
2.30 
1.71 
1.63 
3.49 
1.95 
2.87 
1.84 
2.0) 
1.96 
1.57 
1.73 
1.16 


'98.58 


98.89 


2.40 
1.75 
1.68 
3.56 
2.00 
2.91 
1.88 
2.24 
2.04 
1.69 
1.77 
1.21 


2.6.5  I     1.54  '  1.58 


2.44 
1.69 
1.69 
3.42 
1.96 
2.85 
1.82 
2.20 
1.97 
1.66 
1.83 
LIS 

1.52 


3.04  I  2.97  I     1.87  '  1.89  1.9:3 

I  I  I 

2.64     2.82       2.02     2.11  2.a'^ 

2.81     2.73  I     1.61  I  1.58  l.W 
3.63  I '  1.95  2.15 


Group  in. 


1894.    1893.    1892. 


99.16 
5.42 
2.80 
1.67 
1.56 
3.47 
1.94 
2.97 
1.92 
2.13 
1.89 
1.65 
1.68 
1.17 


1.76 
1.47 
1.55 


97.78 


2.12 
1.69 
1.59 
8.50 
1.94 
3.01 
1.97 
2.23 
1.99 
1.62 
1.61 
1.25 


1.80 
1.52 
1.53 


98.15 


2.08 
1.69 
1.66 
3.57 
1.9S 
3.01 
1.93 
2.18 
1.96 
1.63 
1.63 
1.24 

1.80 

1.74 

1.69 

1.57 


**  The  fibres  presented  in  the  table  bear  out  tjje  conclusions  reached  above. 
It  is  the  highly  skilled  men  that  have  the  largest  proportional  advantage,  while  as 
the  skill  required  for  the  different  positions  diminishes,  the  advantages  enjoyed 
in  the  way  of  higher  wages  grow  less.  The  only  part  of  the  country  which  shows 
anything  at  all  approaching  these  advantages  is  the  commissioners'  Group  VII  ^ 
including  the  comparatively  new  country  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and 
parts  of  the  Dakotas  and  Colorado,  where  the  conditions  are  similarly  advanta- 
geous to  energetic,  skillful  men.  If  the  commission's  report  were  continued  for 
1895,  it  would  probably  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  advantages  have  been  lost. 
The  ill-advised  strike  and  the  depression  have  caused  much  rough  adjusting  and 
many  heavy  reductions  and  discharges. 

*'  We  come  now  to  a  fourth  group  of  laborers,  that  is  everywhere  the  most  dis- 
couraging to  study  and  everywhere  the  most  poorly  paid,  viz,  the  unskilled.  In 
newly  settled  communities  this  is  the  class'of  labor  that  first  gains  relatively  most, 
from  the  cheapness  of  land  and  the  favorable  terms  on  which  nature's  bounties 
can  be  had,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  first  feels  the  movement  toward  a  state 
of  affairs  more  nearly  in  accord  with  conditions  elsewhere.  A  fall  in  the  wages 
of  this  kind  of  labor  is  to  be  expected  when  lalxjrers  of  this  class  become  in  me 
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least  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  still  available.  Being  in  the 
highest  deflfree  inert,  and  never  very  competent,  this  class  early  becomes  exces- 
sive, even  though  its  numbers  appear  small.  The  suggestions  a^mmonly  offered 
in  explanation  of  the  fall  in  wages  apply  here  if  anywhere.  Here  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  is  most  keenly  felt.  There  has  certainly  been  at  times  a  glut 
of  this  kind  of  labor.  Mr.  Meriwether  seemed  to  think  that  this  glut  was  only  felt 
in  the  cities.  He  cites,  as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  such  a  glut  in  the  countrT. 
the  fact  that  in  rural  districts  the  economical  farmers  take  the  children  out  of 
school  in  the  season  to  pick  fruit  that  would  otherwise  decay.  But  this  does  not 
support  his  contention.  For  since  the  children  had  to  be  supported  anyway,  and 
the  labor  in  this  case  is  light,  a  very  slight  earning  would  be  ample  recompense 
for  their  labor.  The  value  of  such  fruits  when  picked  is  in  many  instances  soflS- 
cient  only  to  pay  for  the  cheap  labor,  and  would  probably  not  pay  at  all  for  the 
dearer  labor  of  adults.  The  correct  explanation  of  the  fall  in  t]ie  wages  of  unskilled 
labor  in  California  is  that  there  is  no  longer  lines  of  industry  which  can  give 
employment  to  unskilled  labor  with  any  finreater  advantages  than  elsewhere. 
Could  unskilled  labor  produce  here  (as  it  did  at  first)  a  commodity,  which,  for 
special  reasons  had  a  high  value  in  prox>ortion  to  the  amount  of  labor  employed, 
wages  would  never  have  fallen  in  spite  of  the  advent  of  the  Chinese. 

'*  To  sum  up:  For  the  unskilled  labor  the  rate  of  wages  in  California  alreadv 
conforms  to  the  rate  i>aid  elsewhere:  First,  because  the  natural  advantages  which 
could  be  used  bv  such  labor  are  mostly  monopolized;  second,  bec;).use  a  large  part 
of  the  unskilled  labor  is  peculiarly  inefficient.  A  few  lines  of  skilled  labor  employed 
in  industries  exploiting  peculiar  natural  advantages  still  earn  large  wages.  Many 
lines  of  skilled  labor,  of  such  a  sort  that  the  work  is  done  on  the  si>ot,  obtain 
slightly  higher  wages  than  prevail  in  the  East,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  first  class  of  skilled  labor  are  not  all  appropriated.  The  rate 
of  wages  enjoyed  by  skilled  labor  producing  commodities  which  compete  in  the 
California  market  with  commodities  manufactured  outside  are  higher  oy  part  of 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  this  will  be  the  first  class  of  skilled  labor  to  lose 
the  advantage  which  it  enjoys. 

In  this  connection  the  following  tabular  statement  may  be  instructive: 
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Tmdo. 


House  carpenter 

Mill  carpenter 

Mill  hand 

Laborer  (in  mill) 

House  painter 

Machinist 

Laborer  (in  machine  shop). 

Iron  molder 

Blacksmith 

Braj»  finisher 

Tinsmith 


Baker. 

Compositor 

Gripman  (cable  car). 

Conductor 

Cooper . 


I'pholsterer 

Cabinetmaker  . 
Tanner. 


Shoe  cutter 

Harness  maker. 

Cigar  maker 

Bookbinder 

Tailor. 


Shirt  maker 

I^undryman 

Saleswoman 

Bag  maker  (jute) 

Box  maker 

Laborer  (miscellaneous,  city) 

Farm  laborer  ^  with  machines)^ 

Farm  laborer  (without  machines )»  . 

Farm  laborer  (Chinese)i 

Fruit  canneries  (men)i 

Fruit  canneries  ( women)i 


Nominal 

Actual. 

wa«res. 

18.50 

12.90 

3.00 

2.60 

2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

3.00 

1.75 

S.50 

a.  00 

2.00 

1.50 

8.50 

2,75 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

1.50 

.90 

3.00 

2,00 

2.25 

1.75 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

L60 

2.50 

1.76 

2.75 

2,25 

2.50 

2-00 

3.00 

2.40 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00 

L50 

2,50 

L75 

8.00 

2.00 

1.16 

.76 

.75 

.65 

L50 

L25 

LOO 

.90 

2.00 

LSO 

1.25 

L75 

.75 

.75 

2,00 

1,00 

1  Work  Intermittent,  and  often  paid  by  the  piece  or  job.    The  average  per  year  is  unmeaning. 


DOMESTIC  8RRVANTH. 

White  cook l>er  month..  $20. 00  to $30. 00 

White  maid 'lo 15. 00  U)  25. 00 

Chinese  cook do 25. 00  to   40. 00 
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ORGANIZATION. 

''  That  the  laborers  of  Calif omia  have  felt  in  their  torn  the  same  need  of  organi- 
zation that  was  felt  in  the  oliier  States  is  natural  since  the  conditions  of  labor 
liave  become  or  are  rapidly  becoming  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  The  movement 
in  the  direction  of  organization  did  not  make  much  ground  nntil  about  10  years 
£4go — ^that  is,  about  tne  time  when  the  extraordinary  advantages  at  first  enjoyed 
liad  disappeared.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  a  few  trades  unions  before  that  time. 
The  Hat  Finishers'  Union  of  Sicm  Francisco  is  said  to  date  from  1853.  There  are 
six  unions  in  San  Francisco  that  were  formed  during  the  Kearney  movement. 
Most  of  those  before  1880,  however,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  social  or 
political  clubs  than  of  trade  ommizations  for  strictly  trade  purposes.  At  first 
the  movement  spread  slowly.  Probably  the  fact  that  it  was  so  generally  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  empjloyers,  between  whom  and  the  employees  there  existed  fre- 
quently an  unusual  intimacv,  and  the  general  distrust  of  the  i^ublic  as  well  as 
tne  comparative  weakness  ol  the  trades,  had  something  to  do  with  this  slowness 
of  growth.  But  the  main  reason  was  that  wages  were  high  and  the  conditions 
of  labor  extremely  good.  As  the  conditions  cluui^d,  trades  unions  came  in  more 
rapidly.  In  the  years  1884-1890  show  the  greatest  mcrease  in  numbers  and  strength 
of  these  organizations.  Although  the  increase  since  then  has  not  been  so  rapid, 
the  results  of  the  period  of  formation  have  been  quite  permanent.  This  is  rather 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  rapidly  changing  character  of  the  population  of 
the  State  and  of  all  its  industries.  Of  course  many  of  the  older  unions  have 
X>a8sed  away;  many  were  not  strong  enough  from  the  very  beginning  to  hold  their 
own,  but  those  that  have  survived  have  grown  generally  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient, and  the  number  that  survived,  together  with  the  natural  growth,  is  large 
enough  to  form  a  very  appreciable  factor  in  the  development  of  industry  and  of 
the  State's  resources.  Each  imi)ortant  city  in  the  State  now  has  a  large  part  of 
its  various  trades  organized  into  local  unions,  most  of  which  are  affiliated  with  or 
are  branches  of  associations  runninfi;  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  unions  of  different  trades  in  the  same  city  or  county  are  then  for  the  most 
part  united  in  local  federations,  and  these  federations  then  send  representatives 
or  delegates  to  the  recently  organized  coast  convention,  the  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  still  broader  organization. 

''  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  numerical  strength  of  the  unions.  Partly 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  impartial  investigations,  partly  because  of  the  boast- 
ful misrepresentations  of  the  unions'  officers,  and  in  other  instances  on  account 
of  the  desire  to  conceal  who  are  members,  or  how  strong  the  union  is.  Nor  would 
it  be  very  instructive  if  we  were  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  members  accu- 
rately, because  it  is  constuitly  and  rapidly  changing,  as  the  conditions  of  labor 
change  and  as  the  different  industries  prosper  or  fail.  Old  unions  die  out  and 
new  ones  take  their  place,  which  may  in  turn  live  or  die  within  a  year.  Some- 
times a  great  wave  of  excitement  will  swell  the  numbers  rapidly.  In  1888  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  estimated  there  were  about  20,000  members  of  labor 
unions  in  the  State.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  members  from  40,000  to 
45,000.  There  are  but  few,  if  any,  important  industries  that  are  not  at  present 
organized,  and  many  organizations  exist  of  the  unskilled.  Even  the  Chinese  are 
organized  into  unions  ccdled  '  Tongs.'  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  secrecy 
trustworthy  information  concerning  them  is  impossible  to  obtain. 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  to  ^ve  a  full  description  of  the  organization  and  purposes 
of  the  unions  in  Cahfomia,  for  they  are,  of  course,  practically  the  same  as  else- 
where. Some  points  in  which  they  differ  slightly,  or  which  are  necessary  for 
comi)arison,  have  been  selected.  The  dues  that  are  imposed  on  the  members  are 
ffenerally  quite  small.  They  differ  too  much  to  allow  of  any  average  being 
drawn.  Tne  initiation  fees  vary  from  50  cents  to  $10;  the  monthly  dues  from  10 
cents  to  95,  the  bcdk  of  these  bemg  below  $2.  The  members  are  reconciled  to  the 
payment  of  the  dues  and  assessments  in  most  cases  by  the  fact  that  they  thus 
form  a  fund  out  of  which  they  are  entitled  to  certain  benefits.  Both  of  them  are 
for  moderate  amounts,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  sums  collected.  The  gen- 
eral principle  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  assistance  to  the  si<ik  seems  to  be  that 
the  weekly  payments  shall  be  approximately  one-half  of-  the  regular  wage  set  by 
the  union.  Tne  funeral  benefits  generally  aim  to  secure  a  decent  burial,  but  are 
in  some  cases  a  little  more.  They  vary  from  $50  to  $250.  Some  few  of  the  unions 
provide  also  that  a  member  who  is  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own  shall 
receive  stated  assistance  from  the  union.  This  dangerous  loophole  for  drones  is, 
however,  not  left  in  many  of  the  constitutions,  ana  is  generally  hedged  around 
with  various  safeguards.  The  amount  of  *  strike  pay '  is  generally  smaller  than 
that  to  be  paid  in  cases  of  sickness. 

"  The  federations  that  unite  the  unions  in  each  city  or  county  vary  in  their  form 
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from  a  loose  confederation,  with  no  iK)wer  to  enforce  any  leg^ation  o^er  the 
tinions  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  a  strong  body,  to  which  all  imx>ortant  qnesticxiis 
are  referred.  Many  important  functions  are  performed  by  these  bodies.  Tbeir 
offices  and  quarters  often  serve  as  the  center  for  the  unions,  and  sometimes  thev 
own  or  rent  the  rooms  where  the  meetings  of  the  unions  are  held.  The  officers  of 
the  federations  sometimes  relieve  the  officers  of  the  unions  of  a  part  of  their  more 
formal  and  clerical  duties.  The  office  of  the  federation,  which  is  genersJly  open 
all  the  time  and  centrally  located,  serves  as  a  general  means  of  communicatioii 
between  the  different  imions  and  sometimes  as  an  intelligence  office  for  those  out 
of  work.  The  rules  of  most  of  the  federations  do  not  allow  the  unions  of  which 
they  are  composed  to  declare  a  strike  without  the  consent  of  the  council  of  the 
federation.  A  local  union  therefore  that  desires  to  strike  has  first  to  convince 
the  other  unions  of  the  justice  of  its  intention  and  obtain  the  sanction  and  indorse- 
ment of  the  federation,  and  then  in  most  cases  also  submit  the  matter,  with  the 
approval  of  the  federation,  to  the  central  authority  of  the  association  of  which  it 
is  a  branch.  There  have  been  many  instances  where  the  necessity  of  thus  show- 
ing the  reasons  for  a  strike  has,  together  with  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  federation,  prevented  serious  trouble. 

**The  organization  of  the  *  Pacific  Coast  Council  of  Trades  and  Labor  Federa- 
tions '  is  extremely  simple.  There  is  little  more  than  is  necessary  for  x>arlianien- 
tary  action.  This  association  is  as  yet  vei-y  weak.  It  is  supposed  to  meet  once  a 
year  and  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  unions  on  the  coast.  But  the 
expense  of  sending  delegates  to  meetings  of  the  national  trade  organizations, 
which  are  held  for  the  most  part  in  the  East,  is  so  great  that  the  unions  hesitate 
to  incur  the  additional  expense  of  sending  men  to  this  convention  also.  Its  aim 
is  to  care  for  those  interests  of  the  unions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  whole  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  such  as  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  by  law  and  the  like. 
That  a  need  of  such  an  organization  should  be  felt  is  a  mark  of  the  economic  iso- 
lation of  the  States  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

**  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  unions,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  hoi>e  to 
achieve  them,  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  trades  unions  everywhere,  and 
can  not  be  considered  here.  In  the  matter  of  making  formal  preparations  for  the 
adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  employer  and  the  workmen  there  is  nothing  to 
be  noted  that  is  peculiar  to  California.  As  in  all  the  other  States,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  among  the  unions  to  provide  either  in  their  own  constitutions 
or  in  some  other  way,  as  for  example,  in  their  federations,  for  a  board  or  a  com- 
mittee of  arbitration.  Practically  this  board  is  nothing  more  than  the  spokesman 
of  the  unions  in  cases  of  dispute.  The  State  board  of  arbitration  is  almost  use- 
less, because  it  can  not  move  until  it  is  called  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
which  rarely  happens.    There  is  in  San  Francisco  a  strong  branch  of  the  Social- 

(ists  Labor  Party.  It  carries  on  a  continual  but  moderate  agitation,  and  some- 
times influences  the  unions  in  their  policy.  Like  all  similar  organizations  in  this 
country,  the  unions  have  been  the  favorite  field  in  which  the  advocates  of  infalli- 
ble nostrums  for  the  cure  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic  have  sought  a 
market  for  their  wares.  These  persons  have  from  time  to  time  gained  the  ears 
of  the  worlringmen,  and  from  time  to  time  the  unions  have  seemed  to  give  their 
indorsement  to  some  of  these  measures.  Sometimes  a  newspaper  run  in  the 
interest  of  some  of  these  hobbies  or  of  some  political  party  has  been  chosen  as 
the  organ  of  the  unions.  Sometimes  one  has  proclaimed  itself  such  without  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  unions.  Sometimes  the  unions  have  given  their  sanction, 
because  the  paper  then  formed  a  convenient  medium  for  the  circulation  of  their 
notices.  But  it  is  seldom  that  these  papers  really  represent  the  thinking  of  the 
members  of  the  union.  These  membei*s  are  for  the  most  part  sober-thinking, 
conservative  men,  who  are  little  likely  to  believe  that  all  the  ills  of  society  can  be 
cured  by  one  dose  of  any  political  medicine.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  property 
owners.  The  constitutions  of  many  of  the  unions  contain  clauses  which  forbid 
the  discussion  of  any  political  or  religious  view  at  their  meetings,  a  prohibition 
which,  I  am  told,  from  many  reliable  sources,  is  jiretty  generally  enforced. 
Whatever  views  the  members  may  hold,  the  unions  as  such  do  not  often  enter 
politics.  The  organized  trades  have  not  always  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  their 
leaders.  They  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  too  often  abused  the  powers  which  they 
possess,  and  have  been  more  arbitrary  than  any  employer,  but  these  excrescences 
are  apparently  passing  away. 

*'  The  importance  of  the  movement  that  introduced  trades  unions  into  California 
can  not  be  well  overestimated.  Not  only  do  the  results  already  attained  warrant 
this  statement,  but  the  possibilities  that  are  inherent  in  them  both  for  good  and 
evil  are  enormous.  In  the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  unions  has  brought 
*  the  California  workmen  into  touch  with  tiie  movement  of  labor  elsewhere. 
Whether  this  has  been  by  actual  affiliation  in  organization  or  not  there  is  as  a 
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restilt  the  closest  affiliation  in  thought.  This  adds  materially  to  the  forces  that 
tend  to  break  down  the  economic  isolation  of  the  State.  That  too  close  an  afiUia- 
tion  with  the  Eastern  nnions  in  the  case  of  those  which,  as  I  have  shown,  enjoy 
peculiar  advantages  from  being  located  here,  is  at  the  cost  of  the  California  union, 
IS  clear.  The  Western  workmen  have  in  these  industries  an  advantage  which  is 
likely  to  make  them  the  heaviest  contributors  to  anjr  cause  calling  for  financial 
support.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  if  the  unions  are  strong  enough  they 
may  retain  for  California,  for  a  longer  period  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  new  community.  But  in  the  main  the  unions  have 
had  little  x>ower  to  retard  the  gradual  change  in  the  conditions  which  we  studied 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper." 

Now,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  workingmen,  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
will  show  to  some  extent  in  the  paper  that  I  am  reading  now. 

<).  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Now,  you  are  passing  from  the  labor  question  to  some- 
thing that  does  notpeculiarly  relate  to  labor. 

Mr.  LiTCHM AN.  He  is  taking  that  up  to  show  the  prosperity  of  the  labor  people. 

The  Witness.  I  am  showing  the  prosperity  of  tne  labor  ];>eople  now  as  com- 
pared with  years  ago. 

(Beading:) 

**  During  the  year  1892  there  was  de];>06ited  in  the  savings  banks  of  Calif omia 
the  sum  or  $95,546,106.08;  during  the  same  period  there  was  withdrawn  from  the 
same  banks  the  sum  of  $88,304,726.85,  there  thus  being  deposited  $12,241,469.68 
more  than  was  withdrawn." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  $95,000,000?— A.  No;  I  say  $95,546.18,  the  net 
deposits  of  the  worldngmen  then.    I  think  it  should  be  $1)5 ,000,000. 

"  During  the  same  period  there  was  withdrawn  from  the  same  banks  the  sum  of 
jg3,804,726.85,  there  thus  being  deposited  $12,241 ,469.68  more  than  was  withdrawn. 
That  is  a  gain.  During  the  year  1894  there  was  deposited  in  the  said  banks 
$97,496,712.51,  and  there  was  withdrawn  $104,155,474.06,  or  $7,658,761.55  in  excess 
of  the  amount  dex>osited.'* 

Q.  Some  of  your  local  unions  carried  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

''  In  1894,  or  rather  during  the  year  1894,  there  was  dex>ostited  in  the  said  banks 
$97,496,712.51,  and  there  was  withdrawn  $104,155,474.06,  or  $7,658,761.55  in  excess 
of  tiie  amount  deposited. 

''In  1899  there  was  deposited  in  the  said  banks  $77,572,588.06,  and  withdrawn 
$71,867,176.16;  there  being  thus  deposited,  in  excess  of  the  amount  withdrawn, 
$5,705,411.90. 

"  The  savings  banks  of  a  State  or  of  a  nation  are  the  workers'  depositories,  and 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  deposits  therein  the  workers'  comparative  prosperity  can 
be  measured  as  by  a  barometer." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  the  end  of  the  labor  feature?— A.  Well,  yes, 
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Q.  You  say,  speaking  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  party  that,  ''Like  all  simOar 
organizations  in  this  country,  the  unions  have  been  the  favorite  field  in  which 
the  advocates  of  infallible  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  body 
politic  have  sought  a  market  for  their  wares."  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  the 
workingmen  afford  any  more  a  favored  field  for  the  sellers  of  those  nostrums  than 
the  farmers  or  any  other  class  of  people?— A.  I  think  in  California  they  are  rather 
more  so  because  of  the  fact  that  the v  are  not  quite  so  well  educated  as  the  farmers. 
I  think  that  the^  are  more  susceptible  to  the  teachings  of  such  leaders  than  are 
the  farmers.    Tnat  would  be  my  impression. 

Q.  Where  do  the  nostrums  of  the  Populist  party  find  the  greatest  support, 
among  the  workingmen  or  among  the  farmers?— A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
I  think,  however,  tnej  ^t  some  supx>ort  from  both  parties,  both  organizations. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  is  applicable  to  one  class  of  people  any  more  than  another, 
that  the  workingmen  are  any  more  susceptible  to  the  wiles  of  these  people  who 
have  these  pecunar  nostrums  to  peddle  than  anybody  else? — A.  I  do  not  know  as 
I  could  hardly  charge  them  with  that,  but  then  we  sometimes  think  that  is  the 
case. 

<^  You  do  not  come  here  as  a  representative  of  the  workingmen  or  labor  organi- 
zations, do  you? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  therefore  able  to  speak  for  them? — A.  No;  I  could  not  very 
well  speak  for  them  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  say  the  chief  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  labor  is  its 
incoinpetence?— A.  Yes;  the  unskilled. 

<^.  You  said  its  incompetence.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  the  fact  that  the 
CJhinese  can  live  very  much  more  cheaply  than  the  American  workingmen  can  is 
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also  a  factor  iu  accounting  for  the  cheapness  of  Chinese  labor? — ^A.  I  think  so; 
yes. 

Q.  Ih  it  a  greater  or  less  factor  than  that  of  incompetence? — A.  I  think  it  is 
rather  a  greater  factor.  A  Chinaman  can  learn  very  readily  if  he  has  the  oppor- 
tnnity.  He  is  brighter  than  the  Japanese  as  a  general  thing,  as  far  as  learning  is 
concerned  and  in  adapting  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  ever  visited  the  shoe  factory  in  Chinatown 
in  Sau  Francisco?— A.  I  have  been  through  it,  but  not  to  give  it  any  special 
attention. 

Q.  Ih  it  not  true  that  the  workmen  there  use  the  same  improved  machinery  as 
the  large  factories  of  the  East?— A.  Yes;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Are  not  the  superintendents  men  educated  in  the  shoe  factories  of  the  Kast- 
em  States? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  turn  out  just  as  good  a  shoe  for  the  grade  of  shoe 
made  in  that  shoe  factorv  as  they  do  in  any  shoe  factory  in  America?— A.  I  ha^e 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  fact. 

Q.  How  does  that  fact  coincide  with  jovlt  suggestion  that  the  Chinaman  is 
incompetent?— A.  Oh,  I  spoke  of  the  unskilled  Chinaman.  The  eAlIled  Chinaman 
is  just  as  bright  as  any  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  sentiment  of  Calif ornians  generally  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration?— A.  I  would  say  so,  as  a 
general  thing. 

<J.  Without  regard  to  party? — A.  Yes;  both  ixarties  indorse  that  principle,  I 
think. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  sentiment  among  Calif  ornians? — ^A.  The  Chinese 
are  undesirable. 

Q.  Are  they  desirable  as  citizens  in  any  way? — A.  We  do  not  consider  them 
as  such. 

Q.  Would  the  i)eople  of  California  treat  them  as  social  equals?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Would  they  under  any  circumstances  treat  them  as  social  equals,  do  yon 
suppose? — A.  I  think  not — under  present  conditions  at  least. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  adapt  themselves  to  the  customs  in  this  country?— A.  They  do 
not  seem  to  do  so.  They  seem  to  wear  their  own  dress- that  is,  the  dress  peculiar 
to  their  country — and  thev  do  not  assimilate  or  associate  particularly  witii  tihe 
other  classes  of  people  witn  us. 

(^.  Will  they  ever,  in  your  opinion,  conform  to  the  x>olitical  institutions  of  our 
civilization? — A.  In  my  opinion,  not. 

Q.  Then,  in  view  of  those  facts  would  you  say  that  they  are  desirable  citizens 
or  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  come  to  this  country? — A.  No;  I  would  not. 

Q.  For  any  purpose?— A.  I  would  say  to  exclude  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  I 
will  add  this  fact,  that  the  35,000  Chinamen  give  the  police  of  San  Francisco 
more  trouble  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  city  put  togewer.  Thev  cost  the  city 
more  because  they  are  gamblers — they  are  noted  for  4}hat— and  for  that  reason  and 
a  great  many  other  reasons  that  might  be  stated  they  are  a  very  undesirable  class 
of  people. 

Q.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  will  terminate  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1902?— A.  I  understand  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  the  sentiment  of  California  in  favor  of  extending  that  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  sentiment  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it? — ^A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it 
is  very  generally  so.  I  think  that  any  man  that  came  up  for  office  would  have 
to  advocate  that  extension  to  be  elected  on  any  ticket,  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  ticket.    He  would  have  to  take  that  stand  or  he  would  be  defeated.    ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  discussing  this  Chinese  labor  feature  in  your  paper, 
there  were  two  reasons  given  for  the  small  wj^e  of  unskilled  labor  and  that  was, 
as  I  take  it,  the  scarcity  of  that  class  of  labor  m  the  State  and  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Chinese  part  of  the  labor.  Now,  are  both  these  reasons  good  for  the  smidl 
wage  that  you  have  among  unskilled  labor,  scarcity  and  the  inefficiency  of  tbe 
Chinese? — A.  While  labor  was  scarce,  a  white  man  would  command  larger  wages 
than  a  Chinamen,  even  if  labor  was  scarce. 

Q.  He  does  at  any  time?— A.  Yes;  he  does  at  any  time.  It  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  a  da^  on  the  same  class  of  labor.  For  that 
reason  I  think  the  Chinaman  would  receive  smaller  wages  always. 

The  witness  then  concluded  the  reading  of  his  pax)er,  as  follows: 

'*  The  story  of  a  national  calamity  is  told  in  the  showing  above,  that  in  the  space 
of  2  years  the  tide  of  the  worker's  condition  had  changed  to  an  extent  that 
decreased  his  earnings  in  this  State  almost  $20,000,000.  An  excess  of  withdrawals 
over  deposits  speaks  eloquently  of  employment  lost  and  not  regained  during  long 
months  of  idleness  and  waiting  for  better  things.  Fortunately,  we  can  say  that 
the  reverse  is  the  condition  now. 
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'*  In  connection  with  this  whole  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  labor  of  the  State 
now,  as  compared  with  4  or  5  years  ago.  and  in  regard  to  the  benefit  which  labor 
receives  from  the  generally  better  condition  of  industries  of  every  description,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  Questions:  *  Granting  that  conditions  generally  are 
more  prosperous,  is  the  individual  worker  better  off?  Does  he  receive  more  p&y7 
Is  the  wage  rate  per  diem  increased?'    To  all  of  which  we  reply: 

**  The  condition  from  18d4  to  1896  left  an  enormous  percentage  of  the  wage- 
earners  without  employment  of  any  kind.  Of  those  who  had  employment  some 
few  escaped  reduction  of  pay.  In  cases  where  direct  reduction  was  not  made,  it 
was  made  indirectly  in  the  way  of  working  less  than  full  time.  When  the  tide 
turned  the  first  result  was  not  of  course  mcrease  in  x>ay»  but  absorption  of  the 
vast  amount  of  idle  labor ,  and  working  on  full  time  once  more.  The  next  effect  was 
increase  in  pay  in  isolated  cases,  ana  from  that  to  more  frequent  cases,  until,  at 
this  time,  demands  on  the  part  of  labor  for  more  i>ay  and  fewer  hours  of  work 
per  day  are  heard  in  idl  directions,  with  the  pleasure  of  hearing  in  addition,  in 
most  cases,  that  the  demands  are  granted. 

'*  In  concluding  this  article,  one  more  phase  of  the  subject  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  labor  in  this  State  should  have  attention,  especially  in  connection  with 
what  has  just  been  said,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  increase  m  cost  to  him  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  coincident  with  the  increase  in  prosx)erity  generally  as 
spoken  of. 

*'  It  may  be  said  in  general,  that  the  cost  of  groceries  in  this  State  now  averages 
in  price  about  the  same  as  in  1896;  some  being  a  little  cheaper  and  some  a  little 
dearer. 

"  Hardware,  stoves,  and  house-furnishing  goods  are  about  15  x)er  cent  higher 
than  in  1896. 

''  Meats  ace  about  10  per  cent  higher. 

'*  Drugs  and  medicines  are  from  5  to  10  per  cent  higher. 

'<  Clothing  is  about  10  per  cent  higher. 

"  Dry  goods  are  from  5  to  10  per  cent  higher. 

*'  Fuel:  Coal  is  the  same  as  in  1896;  wood  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent  higher. 

''  Bents:  As  to  houses  usually  occupied  by  wage-earners,  the  same,  or  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  lower.    Newer  and  better  classes  of  nouses  are  some  little  higher. 

''  From  all  of  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  contention  that  the  condition 
of  the  wage-earner  in  California  comi>ares  well  with  the  condition  of  the  wage- 
earner  in  any  other  place  that  can  be  named,  is  well  sustained,  and  that  in  fact 
Ca  ifomia,  in  this  respect,  leads  the  States  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  in  turn  leads  the  countries  of  tiie  world." 
V  Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  have  stated  in  your  paper  about  this  scarcity  of 
lunskiiled  labor  and  also  the  inefficiency  or  incompetency  of  the  Chinese  labor, 
'us  not  that  latter  statement  the  one  that  really  explains  your  small  wages? — ^A.  It 


.is  just  possible, 
f  Q.  Isiti 


}  natural  in  California  that  there  should  be  more  money  in  wages  to 
'unskilled  peoj^le  than  the  product  itself  could  afford?— A.  No,  I  think  not. 
;      Q.  Now  is  it  not  a  general  complaint  in  California  tiiat  white  labor  will  not 
accept  employment  in  unskilled  lines?— A.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is  true. 

S.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  general  condition  in  your  State? — A.  I  would  say  so. 
.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  two  f eatmres  of  the  cheapness  of  tins  Chinese 
labor  actually  shuts  out  the  unskilled  labor  of  other  nations? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
that  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  And  provided  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  the  Chinese  labor,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  unskilled  labor  of  other  nations  or  of  Americans? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  as  a  laborer,  a  misfortune  to  the  body  of  the 
people  and  to  the  welfare  of  your  State,  or  is  there  any  benefit  in  tMs  cheap 
labor?— A.  They  produce  as  a  class  very  little.  They  assist  in  manual  labor  and 
some  well-paid  laoor.  Chinese  cooks  are  in  a  pretty  good  demand  and  they  com- 
mand good  wages.    But  the  unskilled  Chinaman  is  very  undesirable. 

Q.  How  does  he  expend  his  earnings? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  charged  they 
gamble  amouR  themselves.  I  do  not  know  how  they  live,  but  they  are  not  a 
desirable  people  at  all. 

Q.  Out  of  tneir  earnings,  there  is  not  much  returned  to  the  body  politic? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

<^.  Do  they  hoard  and  send  money  to  China,  or  spend  it  in  gambling  among 
their  own  people  and  make  rich  their  own  gamblers?— -A.  I  understand  they  send 
'a  large  portion  back  to  China,  and  of  course  they  spend  a  certain  part  among 
themselves,  what  part  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  idea  of  the  average  time  a  Chinaman 
spends  in  Califomia  before  he  returns?— A.  I  haven't  the  information  at  hand. 
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Q.  Conld  yon  give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  Chinese  ttiat  earn  tliis  monej 
in  America  and  take  it  to  China  with  them,  ont  of  the  something  Uke  85,000  in 
San  Francisco?— A.  I  should  say  in  an  offhand  way  that  they  remain  about  15 
years  in  California  and  then  go  back  home.  Some  might  stay  longer  and  some 
not  so  long,  but  an  average  of  something  near  that  time. 

Q'  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  what  industry  is  the  Chinese  labor  foimd 
mostly?— A.  It  is  diversified;  the  skilled  labor  is  employed  among  different 
trades — tailors  and  shoemakers  and  different  kinds  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments which  they  have  in  a  small  way;  of  course  the  unskilled  do  any  work  they 
can  get. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Chinese  labor  found  on  the  farms? — A.  Yes;  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  in  fruit  picking  time  and  in  the  sugar-beet  industry. 

Q.  Are  the  Chmese  viJued  as  farm  laborers  generally?— A.  They  are  quite 
steady.  They  are  there  Monday  morning,  and  a  good  many  white  men  are  not 
so jpunctual.    They  stick  close  to  their  work. 

Q.  Are  they  preferred  to  the  white  men  on  that  account?— A.  In  some  degree 
in  some  classes  of  work  it  might  be  thev  are,  but  not  in  a  general  way. 
^    O.  Is  that  preference  on  account  of  tne  cheap  labor  or  on  account  of  l^eir  abil- 
ity r— A.  I  think  it  is  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  their  wages. 

Q.  Do  they  work  on  the  railroads  as  secnon  hands  or  in  the  constmction  of 
railroads? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  considered  valuable  in  that  respect? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  valu- 
able  they  are,  but  I  ^ess  they  work  right  along. 

Q.  Is  the  number  increasing? — ^A.  Not  very  rapidly.  I  think  the  exclusion  act 
keeps  them  from  coming  in  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  in  now  and  how? — ^A.  I  am  not  able  to  state.  They  are 
smuggled  in  if  they  get  in  at  all,  except  the  merchants  that  are  entitled  to  come 
in.  They  have  no  trouble  in  landing  in  San  Francisco;  but  as  to  those  not  entitled 
to  come,  I  do  not  know  where  they  get  in. 

Q.  Do  they  increase  by  birth?— A.  Yes;  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  them  females?— A.  There  are  quite  a  number  females. 

Q.  Are  they  married?— A.  I  think  a  great  number  of  the  females  are  held  in 
slavery,  as  we  call  it,  for  prostitution. 

Q.  Slavery?— A.  We  call  it  slavery. 

Q.  In  what  way?>-A.  A  man  brings  a  Chinese  woman  to  San  Francisco  and  he 
sells  her,  may  be  for  $2,000.  She  is  Kept  in  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  the  man 
who  buys  her  gets  all  that  she  earns. 

C2.  Does  he  hire  her  out?— A.  Yes;  the  authorities  have  been  trying  to  suppress 
this  for  the  last  year  or  so. 

Q.  Is  this  sale  an  open  sale?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  open  it  is,  but  that  transac- 
tion has  repeatedly  occurred. 

Q.  Has  proper  effort  been  made  to  suppress  it?— A.  Yes;  the  United  States 
Government  authorities  took  hold  of  it  about  8  months  ago  and  are  making  a  des- 
perate effort  now  to  close  it  up. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  practice  been  in  vogue?— A.  For  the  last  10  years  at  least. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  demoralizing?— A.  Certainly;  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  sufficient  to  meet  it? — ^A.  The  law  has  been  avoided  in  many 
ways,  but  the  United  States  authorities  took  hold  of  the  evil  about  8  months  ago 
and  we  think  now  it  will  be  suppressed. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  the  females  that  come  to  this  country  in  that  condition?— 
A.  I  should  say  ouite  a  number.  I  could  not  say  what  proportion,  but  I  should 
judge  nearly  half. 

Q.  Are  they  still  coming  in  that  way?— A.  They  are  coming  as  far  as  they  can. 
The  exclusion  act  prevents  them  to  some  extent. 

Q.  If  the  exclusion  act  is  rigidly  enforced,  what  opportunities  have  they  to 
come?— A.  They  come  in  this  way:  A  merchant  is  entitled  to  brinff  his  wife.  He 
often  brings  one  of  these  people  over  as  his  wife  and  then  sells  her  for  gain.  They 
do  a  great  many  things  not  proper  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  the  Six  Companies  anything  to  do  with  the 
importation  of  these  prostitutes? — A.  I  could  not  say  they  have.  I  do  not  think 
personally  they  have. 

Q.  Have  any  officers  connected  with  the  Six  Companies  anything  to  do  with 
it?— A.  They  may  have.  It  certainly  is  a  well-known  fact  in  San  Francisco  that 
there  are  numbers  of  these  Chinese  prostitutes  and  this  prostitution  is  openly 
carried  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  social  condition  in  Chinatown  in  San 
Francisco?— A.  It  would  not  be  worth  speaking  of.  Morally,  it  is  very  bad;  it 
could  not  be  worse.  It  is  almost  dangerous  to  go  through  tnere  in  the  daytime 
unless  you  are  well  armed  or  have  a  poUceman  with  you.    It  is  not  safe. 
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(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  Chinese  spending  any  of 
their  earnings  in  this  conntry  except  for  the  bare  cost  of  living  and  clothing  them- 
selves?— A.  That  is  about  all  they  spend,  that  which  they  need,  and  very  little  of 
that.  They  live  so  very  cheaply  that  the  white  men  can  not  compete  with  them 
at  all  in  the  matter  of  labor.  It  is  said  one  of  them  can  live  on  10  cents  a  day;  I 
do  not  know  how  true  it  is. 

Q.  Is  their  presence  degrading  to  onr  civilization  ou  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  I 
would  consider  it  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Then,  if  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  is  not  extended, 
the  wnite  labor  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  come  in  competition  at  once  with  this 
Chinese  labor?— A.  Yes;  with  the  labor  of  about  600,000,000  of  them.  We  vould 
be  in  a  very  bad  shape  indeed. 

Q.  Would  that  condition  of  affairs  be  to  the  industrial  interest  of  California? — 
A.  I  think  that  would  be  against  the  industrial  interests  as  well  as  the  other 
interests  of  the  State.  ^^    . 

Q.  You  may  now  take  up  your  next  subject. — ^A.  It  will  be  the  sugar  beet.        f\)  J 

(Reading:)  ^--^^SJ^ 

"SUGAR  BEET. 

**  The  beet-sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  agricul- 
ture and  promises  great  development.  It  is  claimed  that  experience  and  scien- 
tific exx>eriment8,  as  well  as  the  natural  climatic  influences  existing  here,  attest 
the  superior  merits  of  our  State  for  sugar-beet  growing.  Briefly  summarized,  the 
advantages  are:  Earlier  maturity  of  the  beet;  earlier  opening  of  the  campaign; 
long  season  for  harvesting;  lon^  run  of  the  factory;  greater  yield  per  acre;  greater 
per  cent  of  saccharine;  immunity  from  frost  and  immunity  from  rain  at  critical 
periods.  Sugar-beet  growing  is  of  such  present  and  future  importance  as  to  jus- 
tify placing  before  you  the  following  statement  from  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  of  Oxnard.  Cal..  which  shows  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  State: 

Beet-sugar  products^  1888-1899, 
[Tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 

1888 1,910      1894 18,616 

1889 2,467      1895 23,827 

1890 8,361   ,   1896 81,815 

1891 8,074      1897 35,280 

1892 6,887      1898 18,086 

1898 9,888  |   1899 32,446 

NoTB.— The  output  for  1899  should  have  exceeded  any  previous  year,  but  It  was  cut  down  by  drought 
where  facilities  for  Irrigation  had  not  been  provided.  The  yield  hereafter  will  show  a  marked 
increase. 

**  The  tests  for  the  percentage  of  sugar  are  made  at  the  factory  for  each  load  or 
from  each  car  as  delivered,  and  the  farmers  at  Oxnard  are  allowed  to  employ  a 
check  chemist  to  verify  these  tests.  The  company  furnishes  the  seed  at  12  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  cost,  and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  first  delivery  of 
beets. 

"  The  company  has  in  its  employ  a  number  of  agricultural  experts,  and  adver- 
tises to  give  the  growers  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  as  to  the  proper  handling 
of  their  lands,  planting,  thinning,  harvesting,  etc. 

**  An  average  crop  on  good  land  is  from  12  to  15  tons  per  acre.  Many  growers, 
of  course,  obtain  very  much  higher  results  than  this.  The  average  cost  to  raise 
an  acre  of  beets,  including  seed  and  when  all  the  work  is  hired  done,  is  $20  to  $25, 
delivered  on  board  the  cars  or  at  the  factory.  Should  the  grower  do  ail  or  part 
of  the  work,  this  amount  is  coiTespondingly  reduced. 

**  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  advisable  to  plant  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  land  to  beets  every  year,  rotating  with  whatever  other  crops  are  best  adapted 
to  the  soil.  Crops  grown  after  beets  have  the  advantage  of  the  beet  plowing  and 
thorough  cultivation  necessary  for  successful  beet  growing,  and  it  is  the  common 
experience  that  larger  yields  are  obtained  from  other  crops  when  rotated  with 
beets. 

"  Some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  beet  farming.— "Boet  farming  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  the  lana  in  increasing  the  depth  and  physical  condition  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  crops  are  grown,  thus  enlarging  their  yield,  but  also  the  beet  tops  and 
pulp  furnish  a  valuable  feed  for  sheep  and  cattle.  A  yield  of  1 5  tons  of  beets  leaves 
on  the  field  6  to  8  tons  of  green  tops,  and  for  the  same  15  tons  of  beets  delivered 
at  the  factory  the  company  will  give  7.V  tons  of  pulp,  as  the  company  gives  to  the 
grower  one-half  the  weight  of  his  beets  in  pulp  at  10  cents  per  ton,  when  taken  on 
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board  cars  at  the  factory  or  when  hauled  away  bv  teama  from  the  factory  loading 
chute.  One  acre  of  beets,  therefore,  yields  to  tne  grower  from  6  to  7^  tons  of 
pnlp,  at  a  cost  of  from  60  to  75  cents  per  acre  if  taken  at  the  factory,  in  addition 
to  the  returns  received  from  the  beets  deliyered  to  the  factory  and  the  beet  tope 
which  he  retains. 

**  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  different  feeds  compared  vidth  beet 
tops  and  pulp: 


Feeding  stuff. 


Alfalfa  hay  . . 
fiarley  straw . 
Barley  eraln . 
Barley  hay... 
Beet  pulp .... 
Beet  tops 


'*  Therefore,  15  tons  of  beets  will  bring  to  the  grower  $15.54  worth  of  tope  and 
$10.12  worth  of  pulp  per  acre,  less  $1.75,  price  of  pulp  at  factory,  an  increase  of 
over  40  per  cent  on  the  beet  crop,  figuring  1  ton  of  beets  at  $4,  which  can  be  taken 
as  a  low  average  price.  It  is  remarkable  how  stock  will  improve  on  these  two 
products  from  beets,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  a  loss  to  the 
growers. 

**  The  beet  tops  are  best  utilized  by  bringing  cattle  or  sheep  upon  the  beet  fields 
as  soon  as  the  beets  have  been  carted  away.  Especially  sheep  will  do  surprisingly 
well  on  beet  tops  and  fatten  quickly.  The  droppings  of  the  animals  remaining  on 
the  land  will  contain  almost  all  the  mineral  plant  food  of  the  tops,  so  that  it  is,  for 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  the  same,  whether  the  tops  or  the  droppings  are  plowed 
under." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  factories  have  you  in  Calif omia? — ^A.  We 
have  8. 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  is  invested  in  your  factories? — A.  Something  over 
$10,000,000  in  the  8  plants. 

C2-  Can  they  manufacture  sugar  in  competition  with  Hawaiian  sugar? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  uneasiness,  then,  on  the  purt  of  your  California  produoeilB  on 
account  of  the  competition  of  Hawaii? — ^A.  There  does  not  seem  to  be.  The  great- 
est uneasiness  we  have  is  to  get  a  good  crop.  Some  years  we  are  short  of  water 
and  do  not  ^et  a  good  crop. 

Q.  Is  the  industry  increasing  in  magnitude?— A.  Yes;  10  years  ago  we  had  only 
2  factories. 

Q.  Are  thev  in  competition  one  with  another? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There 
is  no  particular  competition  between  them.  They  all  seem  to  want  to  make  as 
much  sugar  as  possible. 

Q.  Is  thiBre  a  combine  between  the  factories,  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Do  they  use  American  or  German  machinery?— A.  Part  of  it  is  made  here 
and  part  is  imported.  I  think  Mr.  Spreckels  imported  a  part  of  his  machinery, 
but  3U8t  what  part  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Is  his  one  of  the  older  mills?— A.  Yes.  That  is,  one  of  the  largest,  Claus 
Spreckels's. 

Q.  Is  the  output  refined  and  ready  for  market?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  commercial  grading  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced from  the  beet?— A.  I  think  it  ranks  about  the  same  as  the  cane  sugar.  I 
think  they  give  1  pound  more  of  the  beet  sugar  for  a  dollar  than  they  do  of  the 
cane. 

Is  that  in  the  case  of  the  granulated  or  loaf  sugar?— A.  The  granulated. 
Is  there  much  difference  between  the  cane  ana  the  beet  sugar  in  color  and 
attractiveness? — A.  The  two  look  very  much  alike;  they  are  very  similar  in  point 
of  appearance  and  quality. 

Q.  Is  most  of  the  beet  sugar  used  in  canning  and  other  processes  of  that  kind?— 
A.  A  large  portion  of  it  is,  and  quite  an  amount  of  it  is  shipped  out  of  the  State 
into  other  States.  It  is  consumed  in  the  market  in  San  Francisco  to  a  consider- 
able  extent.    I  presume  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used  in  canning  also. 

Q.  Are  the  parties  in  interest  in  Hawaii  and  California  practically  the  same 
men? — A.  Some  parties  in  California  are  interested  in  Hawaii.  There  may  be 
others  interested  there  that  are  not  interested  here. 
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Q.  Ajre  there  independent  establishments  in  California  that  have  nothing  to  do 
-with  the  Hawaiian  prodnct?— A.  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  Is  it  a  product  itself  that  any  farmer  can  engage  in  that  bnys  the  seed  from 
the  association  and  plants  it  and  brings  his  product  to  the  factory?  Is  the  busi- 
ness open  to  all? — ^A.  It  is  oi>en  to  everyone;  no  restrictions. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Ajre  your  beets  rich  in  saccharine  matter? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  they  are  the  richest  oeets  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  is  the  least  sum  of  money  remiired  to  build  a 
saear  factory?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  something  like  a  half  million  dollers. 

Q.  You  have  8  factories  and  $10,000,000  invested.  That  would  indicate  an 
averaffeof  more  than  $1,000,000?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  2  of  those  10  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  produced  about  3,000  tons  of  beets  10  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  had  over  $2,000,000  invested  at  that  time  to  handle  3.000  tons  of 
beets?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  operate  profitably  with  so  large  a  capital  and  so  small  a 
quantity  of  raw  material? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  at  that  time,  because  I 
came  to  California  about  12  years  ago,  and  I  did  not  understand  the  conditions 
then  as  well  as  I  do  now;  but  I  presume  the  plants  just  staiidng  in,  with  new 
machinery  and  everything,  would  have  a  greater  expense  than  later  on. 

Q.  Even  at  the  present  time  you  make  about  35,000  or  36,000  tons  of  beets  do 
you  not? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000  tons  for  each  mill? — A.  Yes; 
in  1899  we  had  82,000  tons. 

Q.  How  much  sugar  does  a  ton  of  beets  make? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  It 
varies  according  to  the  x>ercentage  of  saccharine  matter.  The  beets  nm  from  12 
to  14  per  cent  sugar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  may  proceed  with  your  next  subject. — A.  The 
next  subject  will  be  commerce,  manufactures,  and  shipbuilding. 

(Beading:) 

''COMMERCE,   MANUFACTURES,   AND  SHIPBUILDING,  BAN  FRANCISCO. 

''  Our  commerce,  manufactures,  with  some  exceptions,  and  our  shipbuilding 
center  at  and  around  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  leading  commercial  emporium 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  scope  of  this  report  does  not  admit  of  details  as  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State.  There  is  much  more  done  in  this  direc- 
tion than  is  ^neraUv  supi)osed,  for  the  list  of  manufactures  embraces  many 
important  articles  and  the  value  reaches  a  large  sum.  Still,  California  can  hardly 
yet  be  classed  as  a  manufacturing  State.  The  conditions,  however,  are  in  many 
respects  most  favorable,  and  with  the  increasing  trade  of  the  Orient  and  the 
enlargement  of  population  manufactures  must  attend  the  great  change  that  is 
about  to  take  place. 

**We  have  already  attested  our  capacity  for  and  adaptibility  to  the  important 
industry  of  shipbuilding.  All  the  raw  materials  are  found  on  this  coast  to  meet 
the  expanding  demand  for  ships  built  in  the  waters  where  they  are  to  operate. 
There  is  every  logical  reason  for  assuming  that  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
the  future  will  witness  shipyards  employing  many  thousands  of  workmen.  The 
Union  Iron  Works  is  an  establishment  known  throughout  the  world  for  its 
splendid  examples  of  shipbuilding  it  has  turned  out.  Iron  ships  built  in  this 
Climate  of  little  temperature  variation  need  no  readjustment;  witness  the  splendid 
X>erf  ormance  of  the  battle  ship  Oregon, 

"But  it  is  to  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  Pacific  we  must  look  for  State 
prowth  and  developement  commensurate  with  our  high  expectations.  The  sub- 
ject has  seemed  to  justify  some  statistics  illustrating  the  present  condition  of  the 
commerce  of  this  coast.  The  tables  which  are  hereto  appended  were  prepared 
by  Hon.  E.  W.  Maslin,  deputy  naval  officer  at  this  port,  and  are  compiled  from 
Government  records.     (See  exhibits. ) 

**  The  first  table  shows  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  from  Pacific  ports  for 
a  period  of  10  years  to  and  from  all  countries.  It  shows  that  while  our  imports 
have  increased  in  the  period  only  $3,800,000  our  exjjorts  have  increased  over 
$38,700,000. 

*'The  next  table  is  designed  to  show  in  detail  the  imports  from  and  the  exports 
to  Asia  and  Oceania,  the  countries  with  which  we  now  have  new  and  important 
relations.  The  statistics  are  for  5  year  periods.  Our  imports  from  countries  of 
Oceania  have  fallen  off  about  $8,000,000  and  the  exports  have  increased  about 
^,000,000.  Our  imports  from  countries  of  Asia  have  increased  over  $8,700,000  and 
our  exports  have  increased  about  $13,000,000.  For  the  whole  period  our  imports 
have  exceeded  our  exports  by  about  $12,000,000. 
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*'  The  table  showing  the  relative  imx>ortance  of  Pacific  coast  ports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1898,  will  be  examined  with  interest. 

*'  It  shows  that  the  imports  at  the  ports  in  California  amonnted  to  $43,497,665 
(of  which  $42,821,945  came  thronffh  the  Gulden  G^ate)  while  all  the  o^er  Pacific 
ports  (including  $1,754,422  credited  to  Arizona)  received  but  $8,523,548.  Of  the 
total  exports  ($74,528,934)  $40,709,851  went  from  San  Francisco;  $17,882,355  from 
Puget  Sound,  and  $13,880,314  from  Oregon  ports.  The  exports  from  Paget  Sound 
are  largely  of  lumber.  The  flour  trade,  also,  with  China  and  Japan  has  increased, 
and  accounts  in  part  for  the  export  trade  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

'*  The  tables  snowing  the  various  articles  imported  and  exported  to  and  from 
Pacific  coast  ports  furnish  an  interesting  study,  and  it  is  believed  for  the  first 
time  are  tabulated  and  published.  The  items  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
they  were  produced  here;  for  example,  the  item  of  cotton,  of  which  we  exported 
$5,071,424,  which  came  to  Pacific  coast  ports  from  the  Southern  States  and  was 
reshipped,  but  the  intelligent  reader  wul  readily  note  the  articles  of  coast  pro- 
duction. 

''  There  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  sharp  rivalry  between  Puget  Sound  ports 
and  San  Francisco  for  the  controlling  influence  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 
There  are  large  transcontinental  railroad  interests  centering  at  P^get  Sound;  the 
Canadian  Pacific  is  also  in  the  field  for  its  share  of  the  business.  There  is  a  large 
and  rich  agricultural  country  tributary  to  Puget  Sound.  We  concede  to  our 
sister  cities  in  the  North  great  energy  and  enterprise,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
they  will  become,  and  we  hope  they  may,  prominent  centers  of  a  large  and 
important  trade  with  the  Orient.  In  the  nature  of  existing  conditions  this  must 
be  so.  There  was  room  and  there  was  opportunity  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  and  man^  smaller  cities,  but 
there  is  one  and  can  be  but  one  New  York  City.  So  on  this  coast  Washington 
and  Oregon  will  build  up  large  and  important  cities.  The  business  that  must 
develope  in  the  extensive  county  lying  to  the  east  of  that  coast  and  the  develop- 
ment of  those  two  coast  States  will  make  large  centers  of  trade  a  necessary  result. 
All  this  conceded — conceded,  too,  with  the  spirit  of  pride  that  is  so  to  be — ^we 
claim  that  San  Francisco  is  destined  ever  to  oe,  and  it  now  is,  the  queen  of  the 
Pacific  coast  in  America. 

*'In  the  first  place  California  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  x>opulation  equal  to 
that  of  Japan,  with  about  the  same  square  miles  of  area.  The  wealth-producing 
power  of  the  State,  which  I  have  attempted  briefly  to  show,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  command  the  commerce  of  the  coast,  as  it  is  to  be  its  greatest  contributor. 
San  Francisco  already  has  an  accumulated  surplus  capital  sufficient  to  throw  at 
once  into  the  avenues  of  trade  all  that  may  be  required  and  as  rapidly  as  may  be 
demanded. 

''  San  Francisco  has  the  most  accessible  and  the  largest  available  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Puget  Sound  is  a  vast  body  of  deep  water,  but  it  can  not  be  said 
to  be  an  equally  vast  or  available  harbor,  and  the  ports  lie  far  away  from  the 
seacoast.  Ships  can  anchor  in  safety  in  sJmost  any  part  of  the  460  square  miles 
constituting  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  including  the  tributaries  of  San  Pablo 
and  Suisun.  This  bay  has  a  broad  entrance,  but  1  mile  wide,  and  lies  within  91 
miles  of  the  shortest  sailing  rout^e  from  the  Isthmus  of  Yokohama,  and  within 
200  miles  of  the  shortest  sailing  route  from  the  Isthmus  of  Hongkong  and  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  Philippines.  A  glance  at  the  map,  constructed  according  to  Mer- 
cator^s  projection,  disputes  this;  but  Lieutenant  Maury  and  Captain  (now  Admi- 
ral) Sigsbee  long  ago  showed,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth's  surface  considered, 
what  I  have  stated  to  be  true.  Mr.  William  H.  Mills,  in  the  presence  of  this 
board,  recently  made  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  fact.  The  principle  upon 
which  this  fact  rests  is  stated  to  be  that  the  shortest  line  between  two  points 
uix)n  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  the  line  which  would  cut  that  sphere  into  Hemi- 
spheres. This  is  what  is  nautically  known  as  "  great  circle  sailing.'*  Lieutenant 
Maury's  discovery  revolutionized  the  sailing  charts  of  the  globe,  and  its  signifi- 
cance to  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  will  be  a  way  station  for  all  steam 
sea-going  vessels  bound  through  the  caniJ  (soon  to  be)  to  and  from  Asiatic  ports. 
Here  will  be  a  great  depot  for  the  supplies  needed  on  the  voyage  and  for  coal, 
and  to  discharge  and  take  on  cargo. 

"  San  Francisco  is  already  a  large  city  and  is  fully  equipped  for  a  large  volume 
of  business.  It  has  extensive  and  commodious  wharves  which  required  time  and 
much  money  to  construct;  and  it  has  large  trade  connections  already  established 
throughout  the  globe. 

**  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  policy,  permitting  them  to  come  or  to  stay  in 
this  country,  there  is  now  a  large  and  wealthy  Chinese  population  in  this  city, 
which  controls  and  brings  here,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  a  large  part  of  the 
China  trade. 
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*'  While  the  overland  traffic,  originating  in  the  West  along  the  parallels  of  lat- 
itude corresponding  with  Pu^et  Sonnd,  may  come  to  the  Pacific  or  pass  east 
from  the  Pacific  along  these  hnes,  the  vast  domain  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  lying  far  south  from  the  overland  roads  from  Puget  Sonnd, 
must  find  inlet  and  outlet  from  and  to  the  Orient  through  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
trade  of  those  regions  will  never  go  as  far  north  as  Puget  Sound  to  ship  for  Asia. 

**  Travelers  and  traders  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  will  seek  the  earliest  -part 
for  disembarkation,  where  they  can  soonest  escape  the  confinement  of  the  sea 
voyage,  and  where,  if  they  are  merchants,  they  can  supply  their  wants,  or 
•whence  they  can  journey  east  across  the  continent  or  to  Europe.  San  Francisco 
is  that  desirable  x>oint  of  e8cax)e  from  the  monotony  and  perils  of  the  sea. 

**San  Francisco  is  the  best  drained  and  most  healthful  city  in  the  world,  and 
•withal  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  its  location.  Not  only  its  own  attractiveness 
but  the  attractions  of  the  State  will  brin^  people  this  way.  Then  to  the  climate 
of  San  Francisco  is  a  distinct  and  i)ositive  economic  advantage  possessed  by  no 
other  city  on  the  globe.  I  know  that  many  find  it  too  stimulating  and  invigor- 
ating and  resent  the  necessity  for  warm  clothing  the  year  around.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  comfort  to  one  not  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  from  an  economic 
standpoint  the  climate  is  of  incalculable  value  in  the  building  of  a  great  city. 
Seldom  below  40  degrees  or  above  80  degrees,  the  temperature  is  sucn  and  the 
atmosphere  so  stimulating  that  physical  exhaustion  never  comes  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  extremes  of  cold  are  unknown.  This  is  an  important  feature  to  the 
laborer,  the  artisan,  the  man  in  the  workshops  and  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  to 
the  man  who  toils  with  his  brain  or  who  lives  ror  the  mere  pleasure  of  living. 

"  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  describe  San  Francisco  in  detail, 
however  much  it  might  interest  the  commission.  Departing  from  my  resolve  not 
to  deal  with  localities  there  seemed  to  be  justification  for  what  has  been  inade- 
quately said  of  our  chief  city  in  the  fact  that  our  State  and  its  commercial 
metropolis  are  so  closely  interwoven  and  interdependent  that  at  least  some  broad 
facts  concerning  our  hopes  for  its  future  greatness  were  demanded.  I  should  ^e 
to  speak  of  San  Francisco's  people,  of  the  architecture  displayed  in  their  homes 
and  business  houses,  of  the  places  of  amusement,  art  gaQeries,  libraries,  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  the  streets,  facilities  for  getting  about  in  the  city,  its  pictur- 
esque surroundings,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  bay  and  its  islands  as  adoing  to 
the  charm  of  the  city,  the  suburban  attractions  which  add  so  much  to  life  in  a 
city,  the  historic  seal  rocks  at  the  Cliff  House,  the  unique  features  of  Chinatown, 
the  churches  and  general  moral  tone  of  the  people,  the  infiuence  the  two  great 
universities  are  having  and  must  continue  to  have  upon  our  intellectual  life  and 
growth,  of  the  state  of  society  here,  of  the  general  spirit  of  contentment  and 
happiness  pervading  all  classes,  and  a  hundred  other  thmgs  which  go  to  make  up 
or  express  the  civilization  of  this  wide  awake,  energetic,  restless,  ambitious,  and 
altogether  hopeful  population." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Before  you  pass  to  something  else,  what  kind  of 
manufacturing  interests  have  you  in  California? — ^A.  We  have  the  shipbuilding 
manufacturing,  and  the  beet-sugar  manufacturing,  and  we  have  a  great  many 
other  smaller  manufactures  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  EDave  you  mills  for  the  manufacturing  of  flour? — ^A.  Yes;  many  of  those. 
We  manufacture  a  large  portion  of  our  wheat  into  flour  and  ship  it  to  China. 

Q.  Is  your  oriental  trade  increasing? — ^A.  Very  rapidly;  it  has  almost  doubled 
in  the  last  8  years. 

Q.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a  still  greater  increase? — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  seem  so. 
The  flour  merchants  are  very  sanguine;  their  trade  was  growing  rapidly  and  they 
think  will  continue  to  ^ow. 

(^.  What  are  your  shipping  facilities? — ^A.  The  water  route.  The  ships  are  the 
mam  freight  route  between  us  and  China. 

Q.  Have  you  elevators  for  loading  grain? — A.  Yes;  along  the  railroads  and 
along  the  wharves  there  are  elevators  to  store  the  grain. 

Q.  At  what  point  are  your  grain  elevators  situated? — ^A.  Most  of  the  grain 
elevators  are  situated  on  the  bay  at  the  edge  of  the  water  transportation.  We 
have  rail  or  water  transportation. 

Q.  Is  your  grain  finding  its  way  West  now  in  place  of  East?— A.  It  is  going  in 
all  directions,  going  to  Europe,  going  to  China,  and  to  the  East  generally. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  commission  an  estimate  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
producing  wheat  in  California,  as  compared  with  other  States? — ^A.  Yes.  I  have 
not  that  data  at  hand,  but  it  is  thought  by  our  expert  men  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness that  we  can  not  raise  wheat  at  a  profit  in  California.  It  seems  to  be  an 
unprofitable  industry,  and  those  largely  in  wheat  raising  have  discontinued  and 
are  cutting  their  farms  up  and  putting  in  fruit. 
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O.  Is  that  general  or  is  it  done  in  localities  only?— A.  It  might  be  said  to  be  gcB- 
eral,  although  the  change  is  not  coming  so  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  bushels  your  soil  will  produce  to  the  acre?— A. 
Yes.  We  count  our  wheat  there  by  the  hundred — ^by  centals.  The  best  yields 
would  be  about  80  centals  per  acre,  80  sacks  or  30  centels  to  the  acre  on  ihe  l^kb 
of  the  Sacramento  bottoms.    That  is  an  unusual  crop;  it  is  a  very  large  yield. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  average? — A,  I  should  say  about  15  to  16 
centals  would  be  a  good  average  for  a  fair  year. 

Cj.  Do  you  harvest  and  thrash  at  the  same  time? — A.  Yes;  our  machine  starts 
in  cutting  100  acres  a  day  and  we  sack  it  and  put  it  in  the  warehouse  ready  for 
shipment. 

Q.  Is  your  land  more  valuable  for  raising  other  crops  than  wheat? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  then  at  that  good  average  production  you  find  that  you  can  not 


\ 


wheat? — A.  We  do  not  get  that  average  every  year.  There  is  one  thii^  peculiar 
about  Calif omia.  We  need  water;  we  get  only  two  sood  crops  out  of  five,  and 
those  are  the  two  that  I  speak  of.  The  others  would  be  much  lighter,  probably 
be  not  one-fourth  as  great,  so  we  would  run  3  years  at  a  loss  and  2  at  a  profit, 
and,  taking  the  5  years,  we  find  that  wheat  costs  more  than  we  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  any  com? — ^A.  Very  little.  In  some  portions  the  x)eople  raise 
corn,  but^  it  is  not  general.    It  is  not  a  com  State. 

Q.  What  kind  of  grasses  grow  at  a  profit? — ^A.  Alfalfa  is  the  best  grass  we  have 
for  productiveness. 

Q.  Is  Califomia  a  jgood  grazing  State? — ^A.  Yes;  the  mountains  and  the  rough 
lands  are  very  good  for  grazing. 

Q.  How  far  north  can  you  raise  oranges?— A.  As  far  as  Bedding,  250  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  At  a  profit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  an  area  of  the  State,  then,  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  orang^es? — 
A.  I  should  think  about  one-ouarter  of  the  State  at  least. 

Q.  Does  that  estimate  apply  to  all  kinks  of  citrus  fruit?— A.  (Generally  so. 
Where  the  orange  will  grow  most  any  other  citrus  fruit  will  grow. 

(^.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  State  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  deciduous 
frmt? — ^A.  I  shoula  say  about  the  same  proportions — about  one-fourth  of  the  State. 
Of  course  there  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  State  not  suitable  to  raising  any 
kind  of  fruit.  It  is  too  mountainous,  too  rough,  but  the  suitable  land  wonld  be 
something  about  my  estimate — about  one-fourth  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fruit  is  most  profitable?— A.  The  oranges  and  lemons,  I  think, 
are  the  most  profitable  at  the  present  time.  Baisins  have  been  profitable.  There 
have  been  a  lar^e  number  of  tnem  grown. 


Q.  Do  you  raise  any  prunes? — A.  Yes. 


What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  a  combine  for  the  marketing  of  fruits 
in  Califomia? — A.  I  knew  there  is  at  San  Jose  what  they  call  the  CaJif omia 
Cured  Fruit  Association.  They  handle  prunes  largely,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
fix  a  price  at  which  they  sell  their  prunes  and  will  not  sell  at  any  less,  but  what 
are  the  articles  of  combination  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  How  much  capital  is  invested  in  that  association? — ^A.  I  am  not  able  to  state. 
They  handle  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  prunes. 

Q.  Do  they  fix  the  price  to  avoid  a  ruinously  low  price? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes;  to 
keep  the  article  up  to  a  price  they  can  afford  to  sell  at. 

Q.  Is  the  price  fixed  exorbitantly  high? — ^A.  I  think  not;  about  3  or  4  cents  a 
X>ound;  some  higher;  some  lower. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  people  generally  in  regard  to  this  combi- 
nation?— A.  No;  we  hear  very  little  complamt  in  regard  to  it  with  us. 

Q.  Is  the  combination  confined  alone  to  raisins  and  prunes? — ^A.  I  think  it  is, 
yes;  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  industry  of  those  two  fruits  previous  to  the 
formation  of  this  association?— A.  It  was  in  a  very  poor  condition  before  that 
time.  The  fruit  raisers  were  not  making  anything,  and  at  the  present  time  I 
think  they  are  doing  fairly  well.  Their  condition  is  much  better  now  t^ian 
previous  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Does  it  have  the  advantage  of  preventing  an  overproduction  in  the  market 
at  one  place  and  an  underproduction  at  another? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Does  it  dispense  with  the  middleman? — A.  I  think  the  association  has  its 
agents  to  sell  its  goods. 

Q.  Are  the  freight  rates  satisfactory,  do  you  know? — ^A.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints whatever  in  regard  to  freight  rates.  There  have  been  some  complaints 
perhaps  made  in  regard  to  the  time  that  it  takes  the  cars  to  get  into  market. 

Q.  I9  there  any  competition  in  freights  east  from  San  Francisco?— A.  There  are 
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t-wo  lines  of  railways  from  San  Francisco,  the  Sante  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific. 
I  think,  however,  tney  have  about  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  as  to  rates  between  the  two  roads?— A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  How  large  an  industry  is  the  dried  fruit  industry? — A.  It  runs  up  into  the 
millions. 

Q.  Where  does  that  fruit  find  a  market?— A.  Throughout  the  United  States, 
ana  much  of  it  goes  to  foreign  countries.  . 

Q.  Does  any  portion  of  it  go  to  the  Orient? — A.  I  think  it  does,  yes;  to  China. 
The  large  trade  that  we  have  to  China  is  in  canned  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  What  proportion  of  your  wheat  exports  go  around 
the  Horn  to  the  Atlantic  coast  or  to  Euroi)e?^A.  I  should  juage  about  three- 
fourths  of  it. 

Q.  Is  your  manufacture  of  flour  on  the  Pacific  slope  sufficient  for  your  local 
market,  or  do  you  have  competition  from  other  sections? — A.  We  manufacture  all 
of  onr  own  fiour  from  our  own  wheat  in  the  State  of  California,  and  manufac- 
ture a  large  amount  that  is  shipped  abroad  to  Asia. 

Q.  So  you  supply  all  your  local  market  and  also  export? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  tnmk  two-thirds  of  the  berry  eoes  around  the  Horn? — ^A.  I  should 
think  so,  although  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  figures.    I  know  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  it  being  shipped  by  very  large  shippers  there,  who  are  making  a  busi- 
ness of  shipping  to  Liverpool. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  you  have  to  i>ay  a  large  freight  rate  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  Liverpool  market  the  reason  that  the  raising  of  wheat  in  California  doesn't 
pavas  well  as  other  crops? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  that  is  the  main  reason. 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  The  main  reason  is  that  we  do  not  get  sufficient  water  to 
get  a  good  and  certain  annual  yield.    We  have  two  or  three  failures  out  of  five; 
that  is  the  main  reason  that  wheat  Rowing  does  not  pay. 
Q.  It  is  in  the  raising  of  the  crop  itself  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  does  not  the  fact  that  you  have  got  to  pay  a  very  large  freight  rate  on 
,  the  berry  to  Liverpool  market  reduce  the  pront  to  the  California  farmer? — 
A.  It  does  to  that  extent.    We  get  the  Liverpool  price  less  the  freight  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  farmers  of  a  com- 
bination to  control  the  price  of  wheat? — A.  Haven't  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Neither  in  San  Francisco  nor  in  Liverpool?— A.  We  haven't  heard  of 
any;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  not  the  California  farmer  got  to  take  just  what  is 
offered  by  the  foreign  shipper?- A.  When  they  get  ready  to  sell  that  is  the  case. 
They  sometimes  hold  a  little,  though — speculate. 

Q.  Can  you  hold  wheat  against  the  tonnage  that  is  there  ready  to  be  taken  into 
Liveroool  or  elsewhere?— A.  Yes;  it  can  be  held  in  storage  there  for  2  years. 

Q.  Is  that  done  at  all? — A.  It  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  when 
the  price  is  low,  when  the  farmer  will  generally  hold  a  while. 

Q.  Isn't  your  holding  more  for  the  local  market,  for  local  consumption,  than 
for  the  export  market? — ^A.  We  also  ship  to  foreign  markets  from  these  ware- 
houses that  I  speak  of;  ship  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  no  time,  hardly  any 
day  in  the  week  and  every  month  of  the  year  that  there  are  not  vessels,  going  out. 
9.  Did  you  say  it  was  a  positive  advantage  to  the  California  farmer  to  have  the 
grinding  and  to  have  the  middlings  and  everything  else  saved  in  grinding  at  home 
rather  tnan  shipping  the  berry  out  of  the  country? — ^A.  That  is  true.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmers,  as  well  as  others,  to  have  all  manufactur- 
ing in  the  country. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  farmers  in  regard  to  storage  charges  or 
the  grading  of  the  ^ain?— A.  The  storage  charge  per  ton,  I  think,  is  25  cents  for 
6  months,  and  that  is  not  excessive.  They  don't  consider  it  so.  The  insurance, 
however,  comes  in  as  a  factor,  and  all  those  things  makes  quJte  a  little  expense, 
although  it  does  not  seem  hi^h. 

Q.  Your  rule  of  grading  is  satisfactory? — A.  Yes;  it  is.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  rain  our  grain  is  bright  and  it  does  not  need  much  grading;  it  is 
already  pretty  well  graded. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further? — A.  Yes;  I  have  an  article  about  the  oil  indus- 
try I  would  like  to  present  to  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Olive  oil?— A.  No;  the  petroleum  oil  yield  in  California. 
There  are  now  about  200,000  producing  oil  wells  in  California. 
Q,  How  many?— A.  Two  hundred  thousand.     [Beading:] 
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"OIL  YIELD  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

'*  There  are  now  abont  200,000  x>rodticing  oil  wells  in  California,  owned  bv  more 
than  250 companies.  Most  of  the  ^delding  wells  are  in  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  i^resno. 
and  Ventura  counties.  Prospecting  is  progressing  throughout  the  State,  and 
many  hundreds  of  oil  miners  are  employed  at  sinking  experimental  wells  and  find- 
ing sites  for  drilliuK  rigs. 

"  Counties  now  claiming  to  be  within  the  oil  belts  are:  Alameda,  Butte.  Colusa, 
Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Ulenn,  Humboldt,  Kings,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey, 
Mendocino,  Marin,  Napa,  Orange,  Riverside,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Benito,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo,  Sonoma,  San  Diego,  San  Lnis 
Obispo,  Solano,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Ventura,  Tehama,  Tulare,  and  Yolo.  In 
several  of  the  counties  little  has  been  attempted  In  the  way  of  actual  develop- 
ment, but  in  all  of  them  indications  are  more  or  less  favorable.  Prof.  "W.  L. 
Watts,  of  the  California  State  mining  bureau,  has  carefully  investigated  the  cost 
of  drilling  oil  wells  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  casing,  and 
gives  the  following  statement  as  a  consensus  of  opinion  obtained  by  correspond- 
ence with  well-known  oil  producers: 

'' '  Los  Angeles  and  Kern  River  district,  $1,000  to  $3,500. 

**  *  The  Puente  Hills,  $3,500  to  $7,000. 

"  *  Newhall  and  territory  of  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara 
River,  $5,000  to  $7,500. 

*'  *  The  foothills  of  the  coast  ranges  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
$2,000  to  $7,000.' 

''  Col.  L.  P.  Crane,  president  of  the  California  Petroleum  Mining  Association, 
rex>orts  that '  Eastern  capital  to  the  extent  of  over  $40,000,000  has  alreadv  invested 
in  the  oil  fields  of  California.*  Recent  statistics  of  the  value  of  the  oil  lands  of 
the  State,  including  the  plants  which  are  comprised  in  boring  outfits,  tankage 
systems,  pii)e  lines,  etc.,  reaches  the  sum  of  $200,000,000, 

*'  Careful  computation  shows  that  the  crude  oil  yield  of  CaUfomia  for  1900  was 
about  4,000,000  barrels,  and  that  the  output  for  1901  will  be  from  10  to  15  percent 
more  than  that  figure. 

"  The  growth  of  thepetroleum  industry  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement, 
compiled  by  Charles  GK  Yale,  statistician  of  the  California  State  minmg  bureau: 

Barrels. 

Yield  prior  to  1876 175,000 

Yield  In  1876 12,000 

Yield  in  1877 13,000 

Yield  in  1878 15.227 

Yield  In  1879 19.858 

Yield  inl880 40.562 

Yield  in  1881 99,562 

Yield  in  1882 12S,696 

Yield  in  1883 142,857 

Yield  in  1884 262,000 

Yield  in  1886 825.000 

Yield  in  1886 377.145 

Yield  in  1887 678,572 

Yield  in  1888 990,S3S 

That  must  have  been  a  mistake.  I  have  990,888  and  must  have  meant  890,338. 
(Continues  to  read:) 

Yield  in  1889 , 303.220 

Yield  in  1890 1 307,860 

Yield  in  1891 323.600 

Yield  in  1892 885.049 

Yield  in  1893 470.179 

Yield  in  1894 788,178 

Yield  in  1895 1.245,339 

Yield  in  1896 1,257.780 

Yield  in  1897 1,9I1,.t69 

Yield  in  1898 2,249,088 

Yield  in  1899 2,677,875 

**  Edgar  F.  Howe  says  that  oil  at  $1  per  barrel  is  equivalent  to  coal  at  $4.50  per 
ton,  while  the  cost  of  coal  here  is  about  $7.50  per  ton.  Oil  is  therefore  as  cheap 
a  fuel  in  California  as  is  required  for  successful  competition  in  manufactures."' 

Q.  (£y  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  oil  is  fuel?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  When  you  say  fuel,  you  mean  fuel  for  steam  making?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  you  say  it  is  used  for  fuel,  you  do  not  refer  to 
illuminating  oil?— A.  Yes;  fuel.  It  is  not  used  for  illuminating  nor  for  house 
purposes. 
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Q.  It  has  too  mnch  snlphnr?— A.  That  which  has  not  been  refined  has. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  refine  it?— A.  I  think 
there  has  been.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  oil  that  is  not  of  that  character.  There 
are  qnite  a  number  of  wells  that  produce  illnminatin^  oils.  Bnt  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it,  I  presume  nine-tenths  of  it,  is  not  illuminating  oil,  but  about  one-tenth 
of  it  is. 

Q.  Are  you  adapting  your  furnaces  to  the  use  of  the  oil?— A.  Yes;  the  Union 
Iron  Works  in  San  Francisco  that  manufacture  the  battle  ships  are  now  getting 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  oil,  and  Mr.  Spreckels,  in  his  large  sugar  factory,  is  using 
oil  for  fuel.  The  cotton  mills  at  Oakland  haye  been  using  it  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  or  2  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  railroads  use  it?— A.  The  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  using  it  in  their  engines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  used  for  proi)elling  ships  or  boats?- A.  Yes; 
also  for  ships  and  boats  and  locon:otiY6s. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Is  not  the  making  of  olive  oil  an  extensive  business  in 
Calif  omia?— A.  Yes;  that  business  is  quite  extensively  in  operation  there.  There 
are  a  great  many  olive  groves,  and  a  great  deal  of  oil  is  manufactured  from  the 
olive.  And  we  manufacture  the  very  best  there  is  in  the  world.  The  French 
article  or  foreign  article  is  supposed  to  be  better,  but  I  think  that  our  California 
article  is  purer  and  not  adulterated  as  much  as  the  foreign  article  is.  That  is  my 
impression. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  that  business  done,  do  you  know? — ^A.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  the  number  of  gallons  that  are  manufactured.    I  think,  however,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  those  orchards  that  manufacture  pure  olive  oil. 
Q.  Do  they  adulterate  it  at  all?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  they  mix  it  with  cotton-seed  oil?— A.  As  far  ad  mj  kno wedge  goes  thev 
do  not.  I  have  heard  it  stated  b^  the  manufacturers  that  it  is  not  adulterated, 
but,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  x>c)sitively  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  could  not  state, 
but  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  pure,  that  which  is  made  in  California. 

Q.  About  cocoanut  oil,  is  there  snipi)ed  into  parts  of  California  cocoanuts  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  oil  manufactured  from  them? — A.  That  may  be. 
Q.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  and  I  wanted  to  know. — ^A.  Yes;  it  may  be 
possible. 

Q.  In  fact  I  am  pretty  sure  there  is  a  mill  in  San  Francisco.— A.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  is,  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  industries  which  you  represent  favor  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal?— A.  Yes;  all  the  coast  is  very  favorable 
to  that  enterprise. 

Q.  What  advantage  do  you  expect  to  receive  when  you  now  have  land  trans- 
portation?—A.  Water  conmiunication  regulates  to  some  extent  the  rail  transpor- 
tation. If  we  have  cheap  water  rates  cheap  rail  rates  will  necessarily  follow.  If 
you  have  a  rate  from  Cnicago  to  Buffalo  of  3  cents  a  bushel  by  water,  the  rail 
rates  will  come  very  close  to  that  figure.  That  is  what  we  think  is  our  salvation, 
to  get  cheap  water  rates  in  order  to  lessen  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  Will  the  time  be  sufficiently  short  to  permit  you  to  ship  your  fruit?— A.  It 
is  thought  so  by  those  who  seem  to  imderstand  the  problem,  that  we  can  get  it 
quicker  that  way  than  we  can  by  the  other  route,  the  present  water  route,  much 
quicker. 

Q.  There  is  one  thing  I  intended  to  ask  Mr.  Tumbull  and  that  is  what  the  peo- 
ple of  California  feel  in  regard  to  reciprocal  treaties. — A.  As  far  as  I  am  posted, 
the  people  of  California  would  like  to  see  present  conditions  remain.    We  do  not 
like  to  lessen  the  tariff  in  any  case. 
(Testimony  closed.)  ^ 

Whereupon  the  commission  at  4.15  p.  m.  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, June  18, 1901,  at  10  o'clock. 


Exhibit  A. 

transportation  FACILITIES— land  VALUES— LABOR  DEMAND— COST  OP  LIVING. 

[By  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  President  State  Board  of  Trade,  Chairman  of  Committee  ou  Indiutrial 

Resources.] 

Transportation, — I  have  no  statistics  since  1896,  but  in  that  vear  there  were 
5,061  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  State.  Since  then  the  Valley  Railroad  has 
been  built  from  Stockton,  the  Bakersfield,  and  is  now  completed,  under  the  pres- 
ent ownership  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  to  San  Francisco.    The  Southern  Pacific 
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company  has  completed  its  coast  line  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  some  other  roads  haire 
been  bnilt.  The  Sacramento  Valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  has  rail  facilities 
to  Bed  Blnff ,  where  the  lines  nnite  and  proceed  to  Oregon.  The  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley is  well  supplied.  Indeed,  railroad  building  has  more  than  keptpace  with  the 
development  of  our  industries.  We  have  3  overland  roads  to  the  East — ^th©  Cen- 
tral via  Ogden,  the  Southern  Pacific  via  southern  California  and  Texas,  and  the 
Sante  Fe  system  by  southern  California  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  aU 
having  terminals  at  San  Francisco.  The  roads  coming  to  the  coast  into  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  have  agencies  here  soliciting  business,  using  the  sea  as  a  con- 
necting link  to  compel  reasonable  arrangements  over  the  California  and  Oregon 
road.  We  also  have  the  open  sea  via  C&j^  Horn  and  the  Isthmus  to  hold  in  check 
any  disposition  of  the  overland  roads  to  enforce  unfair  rates.  The  coast  xiorts 
and  landings  available  for  coastwise  trade  are  very  numerous,  and  the  navigable 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  great  central 
valley  of  the  State,  thus  giving  the  producer  some  control  of  the  rates  of  trans- 
portation through  the  interior. 

Land  values. — ^In  1890  I  sold  a  carload  (10  tons)  of  dried  peaches  f.  o.  b.  Red 
Bluff,  for  $4,000 — 20  cents  iper  pound.  Price  for  other  fruits  were  equfiJly  high. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  orange  growers  to  net  $500  per  acre  from  their  lands,  and 
fruit  growers  generally  could  show  good  interest  on  orchards  valued  at  $1,000  per 
acre.  Fruit  growing  gave  a  fictitious  value  to  all  available  fruit  lands,  and,  as 
nearly  all  arable  lands  of  the  lower  valleys  are  suitable  for  fruits,  land  devoted  to 
general  farming  went  to  enormous  figures— f  100  to  $200  per  acre.  Of  course  this 
condition  could  not  last,  and  it  would  have  placed  a  ruinous  limitation  upon  the 
industry  if  it  had  lasted,  for  only  the  rich  could  eat  fruit  at  those  prices,  whereas 
the  success  of  the  business  depends  upon  reaching  the  mass  of  the  consumers  m 
the  United  States.  Those  early  prices  placed  fruit  in  the  category  of  luxuries, 
whereas  success  meant  that  it  must  be  an  article  of  food.  All  tbis  has  chang^, 
and  good  fruit  land  alongside  of  a  successful  orchard  does  not  take  on  value  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  orchard.  It  is  valued,  just  as  the  orchard  is  v^ued,  for 
what  it  is  producing.  Lands  that  were  held  at  the  high  figures  named  can  now 
be  purchased  at  one-third,  or  even  less  than  the  price  in  the  "boom  days"  to 
which  I  have  referred.  In  those  days,  too,  large  tracts  were  held  by  individoal 
ownership,  and  the  owners  would  neither  sell  nor  subdivide.  This,  too,  has 
changed,  an^  great  ranches  are  being  broken  up  and  offered  at  reasonable  prices 
per  acre  in  small  tracts.  There  never  was  a  more  favorable  time  to  secure  homes 
m  California,  at  fair  prices,  than  the  present.  Causes  which  I  need  not  mention, 
but  which  do  not  go  to  the  desirability  of  California  as  a  place  to  live  and  to  make 
monev,  have  brought  all  this  about. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  land  in  a  country  having  such  climatic  advan- 
tages is  intrinsically  or  greater  value  than  land  of  similar  fertility  where  the  con- 
ditions are  less  favorable. 

Labor  demand. — California  has  felt  the  impulse  of  the  general  prosi)erity  which 
has  returned  to  our  country,  and  besides,  is  feeling  the  effect  of  our  acquisitions 
of  new  territory  in  the  Pacific.  These  things  have  given  an  increased  demand  for 
labor,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  employers  find  great  difficulty  often  in  carrjdng 
forward  enterprises.  Wages  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  nigher  here  than  in 
the  Blastem  and  Western  States.  A  few  years  ago  I  would  have  hesitated  to 
advise  laborers  to  come  to  this  coast,  but  present  conditions  fully  warrant  doing 
so  now. 

Cost  of  living. — It  should  follow  that  in  a  country  so  rich  and  productive  the 
cost  of  living  would  be  low,  and  so  it  is.  The  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  flour,  etc.,  are  cheaper  here  than  in  the  East.  Logically, 
this  must  be  so,  since,  with  the  exception  of  meats,  we  have  a  laige  surplus  to 
send  East,  and  the  cost  here  is  thus  regulated  in  a  large  degree.  For  example, 
wheat  and  flour  take  a  price  equal  to  the  price  at  the  foreign  point  of  sale,  less  the 
charges  to  get  it  there.  In  other  words,  Liverpool  fixes  the  prices  of  wheat  here. 
This  rule  does  not  quite  hold  good  in  all  articles.  But  the  statement  that  the  cost 
of  living  here  is  much  less  than  in  the  East  can  not  be  disputed.  The  fact  is 
shown  in  the  prices  charged  at  our  first-class  hotels,  which  are  proverbially  much 
below  those  charged  in  Eastern  cities  for  like  accommodations.  The  annual  cost 
to  the  laborer  for  clothing  is  much  less  than  in  cold  countries,  where  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  demands  greater  protection  to  the  body. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  into  and 
from  Pacific  coast  ports  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO  in  each  year  of 
1887^8  to  1897-98. 


Country. 

1887-«8. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

BuTope 

110,959,188 

5,812,644 

396,602 

14,122,947 

17,864,461 

8,319 

82,646 

921,238,148 

4,624,987 

647,861 

5,835,906 

3,876,060 

$9,177,982  932,226,698 

6,960,787       4,656,246 

311,236      1,060.788 

16,977,900      6.659,437 

17,696,267       3,696,643 

98,969,440 

6,877,686 

339.835 

16,806,963 

18,947,022 

927,207,360 

North  Arnftricft, , . . .  - , , .  - 

4,805,085 
1,530,111 
6,749,686 
4,002,784 

Sonth  Arop-Hr!ft 

OcPAnlfi , 

Asia 

Other  ooiin  tries 

98,346 

46,681 

117,106 

61,785 

129,266 

Grand  total 

i9, 186, 797 

36,821,296 

61,170,753 

48,206,913 

50,992,631 

44,424,182 

Country. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Europe 

99,802,243 
9,234,956 

932,541,908 
5,690,786 
1,566,431 
6,792,501 
4,909,435 

'*"i42,'642' 

98.919,733 

9,154,149 

445,086 

10,288,840 

22,710,001 

28,527 

92,375 

937,864,220 
5,786,702 
1,430,026 
6,511,036 
4,335,978 
100,360 
77,426 

97,847,242 

420,899 
11,451,177 
21,971,782 

927,397,325 

Xort;n  America 

4,977,076 
795,547 

South  Ameri'*-^-. ,., x  -  -  - 

601,746 

16,404,547 

19,147,871 

348 

50,561 

Oceania 

Asia 

Africa 

Other  countries 

4,014,317 

4,167,610 

138,487 

69.492 

69,299 

Grand  total 

55,242,262 

51,642,662 

51,638,661 

55,064,747 

51,067,607 

41,559,661 

Country. 


1893-94. 


Imports.      Exports. 


1894-95. 


Imports.      Exports. 


1896-96. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Europe 96,525,009 

North  America 8,733,891 

SouthAmerica 364,109 

Oceania I  11,238,870 

Asia 15,480,509 

Africa 

Other  countries I        21,610 


920,048,782 

6,236.142 

360,981 

4,305,118 

4,237,580 

46,750 

72,254 


Grand  total 42,363,998 


96.641, 

7,729, 

604, 

8,878, 

17,743, 


918, 


71,8 


672,766 
733,124 
693.600 
789,566 
907,139 
96,334 
87,791 


97.441,647 

6,768,267 

752,990 

11,427,199 


919,437,327 

7,731,017 

591,606 

7,410,782 

7,682,857 


16 


1,496,972 


84,802,667 


40,568,601 


36,879,310 


49,679,946 


44,360,061 


Country. 


1896-97. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1897-98. 


Imports.         Exports. 


Europe 

North  America.. 
SouthAmerica.. 

Oceania 

Asia 

Africa 

Other  countries. 


Grand  total . 


96,286,357 
7,008,443 
422,201 
11,058,040 
19,899,571 


922,594.481 
8,813,941 
643,241 
10,067,081 
14,299,481 
2,873,661 


96,012,902 

8,391,848 

669,687 

11,816,721 

26,628,680 

1,426 


985,924,887 
7,573,778 
1,257,012 
8,430,663 
16,826,282 
4,516,812 


44,674,612 


69,291,886 


62,021,218 


74,528,984 


668a- 


-63 
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Value  of  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  Pcus^fic  coast  ports  from  and  to  the 
various  countries  of  Oceania  and  Asia  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO, 

1887-88,  1892-93,  1897-98. 


Country. 

1887-88. 

1892-93. 

1897-98. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Oceania  detaU: 

Auckland 

f4,7C 

2,667,458 
289,285 

3,714 
5,420.702 

4;i99 

BriUah  Australasia 

French  poasefisiona 

German  possesRionfl 

11,780,139 
116,449 

32,153,635 
305;  261 

$1,472,339 
423,406 

$1,127,958 
274,720 

$844,624 
186,121 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Philippines 

11,060,379 
1,165,980 

2,828,204 

48,805 

9,145,767 
409,665 

2,602,139 
9,600 

9,998.351 

211,209 

8.811 

68,606 

Rnanisn  TX)fmp.fl(rions r 

4,030 

SIR  KM 

Tonga  and  Samoa 

Total 

14,122,947 

5,335.905 

11,451,177 

4,014,317 

11.316,721 

8.430.663 

Asia  detail: 

China 

5,662,643 

1,630,522 

26,547 

74,296 

10,372,716 

87,727 

158,539 
16,277 

"2,"  728*885' 
822,427 
149,922 

6,173,449 

1,673,541 

717,728 

468,828 

12,567,882 

880,309 

185,980 
28,694 

"3,"266*i93* 
615,232 
181,511 

8,448,435 

2,419,312 

51,023 

329,290 

15,269,157 

111,060 

413 

2,334,856 

British  East  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Hongl^ong' ..,.-- - 

85,950 

8.213 

4,750,868 

9,052,565 

dM^86S 

Japan 

Russia 

Turkey 

Korea 

79,402 
565 

Other  parts  Asia 

Total 

17,854,451 

8,876,060 

21,971,782 

4,167.610 

26,628,680 

16.826,282 

Total  in  Oceania  and 
Asia 

31,977,398 

9,211,966 

33,422,969 

8,181,927 

37,945,401 

26,256.945 

RECAPITULATION  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1887 

$49,186,797 
51,170,753 
50,992,681 
55,242,262 
51,688,661 
51,067.607 
42,358,998 
40,568,501 
49,679,945 
44.674,612 
52,021,213 

$85,821,296 
48,206.913 
44.424,182 
51,6^652 
55.054,747 
41,559,661 
34.302,557 
86.879,310 
44,350,061 
59,291.886 
74,528,984 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Total 

538,596,980 

526,061,190 

Relative  importance  of  Pacific  coast  ports  foi'  the  year  1897-98, 


Port. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Humboldt 

Los  Angeles 

Oregon,  Orejf 

Puget  Sound, 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Southern  Oregon. . 
WiUamette,  Oreg  . 

Total 


$175,235 

1,757,422 

1,181 

476,042 

88,390 

5,066,060 

198,477 

42,821,946 


1,444,452 


52,021,218 


$29,875 
909,839 
146,725 
110,375 
872,236 

17,882,355 
487,364 

40,709,851 
6,166 

18,874,148 


74,528,984 
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BeoapUtdaHon  shounng  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  countries 
having  trade  relatUms  with  Pacific  coast  ports. 


Year. 

Earope. 

North  America. 

Soath  America. 

Oceania. 

ImportB. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1888 

$10,969,188 
9,177,982 
8,969,440 
9,802,243 
8,919,733 
7,847,242 
6,625,009 
5,641,813 
7,441,647 
6,286,367 
6,012,902 

$21,238,148 
32,226,693 
27,207,360 
32,541,906 
37,864,220 
27,897,326 
20,043,732 
18,672,766 
19,437,827 
22,694.481 
36,924,387 

$6,812,644 
6,960,787 
6,877,686 
9,284.966 
9,154,149 
9,317,515 
8,733,891 
7,729,265 
6,768,257 
7,008,443 
8,391,848 

$21,238,148 
4,666,246 
4,806,085 
5,690,735 
6,736,702 
4,977,076 
6,236,142 
6,733,124 
7,781,017 
8,813,941 
7,673,778 

$396,602 
311,286 
339,836 
601,746 
445,036 
420,399 
354,109 
504.204 
762,990 
422,201 
669,637 

$647,861 

1,050,788 

1,530,111 

1,565,431 

1,430,026 

795,647 

360,981 

693,600 

591,606 

643,241 

1,257,012 

$14,122,947 
16,977.900 
16,806,963 
16,404,647 
10,288,840 
11,461,177 
11,238,870 
8,878,147 
11,427,199 
11,068,040 
11.316.721 

$6,336,905 
6,669,487 
6,749,636 
6,792,501 
5,511,066 
4,014,317 
4,806,118 
4.789,666 
7,410,782 

10,067,081 
8,430,663 

Ae£». 

Africa. 

Other  countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1888 

$17,864,451 
17,696,267 
18,947,022 
19,147,871 
22,710,001 
21,971,782 
15,480,509 
17,743,240 
28,289,886 
19,899,671 
26,628.680 

$3,876,060 
3,696,643 
4,002,734 
4,909,436 
4,335,978 
4,167,610 
4,237,680 
5,907,139 
7,682,357 
14,299,481 
16,826.282 

$8,319 

$32,646 
46,581 
51,786 
50,661 
92,375 
69,492 
21,610 
71,882 

$98,346 

1889 

117, 106 

1890 

129,266 

1891    ..  . 

848 
28,527 

142,642 

1892 

$100,360 

138,487 

46,750 

96,334 

1,496,972 

2,873,661 

4.616.812 

77,426 

1893 

69,299 
72,264 
87,791 

1894 

1896 

1896 

16 

1897 

1898 

1.425 

' 

1 

Imports  and  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise,  by  countries^  into  and 
from  the  United  States  for  calendar  years  1897, 1898, 1899. 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1887. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

$407,970,332 
101,762,584 
103,442,125 
93,896,750 
26,967,863 
9,635,686 

$324,726,482 
97,830,811 
83,075,415 
94,310,501 
26,883,893 
8,137,346 

$402,507,267 
128,848,804 
91,728,862 
186.863,919 
82,656,083 
11,740,636 

$868,049,610 
129,468,932 
33,506,140 
40,663,159 
21,341,877 
16,679,427 

$981,230,370 
149,164,267 
36,102,408 
46,956,598 
24.981,163 
18,111,470 

$969,234,620 

Nor^  America 

168,854,567 

South  America 

37,421,700 

Asia 

53,843,564 

Oceania 

37,642,936 
18,602,394 

Africa 

Total 

742,695,229 

634,964,448 

798,846,571 

1,099,709,046 

1, 255, 646, 266  1  -  27.'*.  4M.  fiTl 

Imports  into  and 
ports,  showing  n 
1897  i  1898,  1899 


\s  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  from  Pacifi4S  coast 
n  to  commerce  of  United  States  during  the  calendar  years 


Port 


Imports. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Exjwrts. 


1897. 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Humboldt 

Los  Angeles 

Oregon,  Oree 

Puget  Sound 

SanlHego , 

San  Francisco 

South  Oregon,  Oreg 
Willamette,  Oreg... 

Total 


$110,786 

843,248 

1,183 

467,270 

146,819 

7,706,009 

209,605 

40,847,664 

8 

1,478,664 


$231,106 

2,454,447 

1,241 

620,685 

23,837 

4,969,566 

249,440 

86,057,958 


$243,505 

1,088,264 

2,643 

857,323 

22,598 

8,774,811 

465,114 

45,767,110 


1,538,887 


1,617,162 


$16,588 
949,696 
174,346 
112,724 
261,782 

14,6ul,743 
414,067 

39,808,451 

10,953 

8,372,080 


$64,419 

1,347,486 

151,694 

8,614 

257,365 

15,649,512 

144,928 

31,998,805 


12,801,913 


61,809,066 


46,147,067 


58,838,626 


64,707,374 


62,424,636 


$29,610 

1,887,041 

192,367 

691 

130,786 

15,498,991 

2,629,366 

84,270,833 


7,273,283 


61,862,818 


NoTK.-- The  above  2  tables  were  prepared  for  calendar  years  because  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
SeoretuT  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  is  not  yet  published.  The  data  were 
obtained  from  the  monthly  reports  which  deal  with  calendar  years. 
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Imports  from  foreign  countries  into  the  Pocifle  coast  ports,  and  value  thereof^  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1898, 


AninuUs 1248,827 

Art 21.1*2 

Beverages 14,426 

Bones 11,846 

Books 87,o44 

Breadstufls 42,727 

Brushes 18,288 

r«binet coins,  etc 2,886 

Candles 967 

Clements 681,729 

(Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc 1, 758, 701 

Clays 6,086 

(■kx^ks,  watches 10,286 

Coal  and  coke 8,020,470 

Owoa 104,815 

C-offee 2,861,586 

Copper,  and  manufactures 1,862,405 

Cotton,  and  manufactures 874,010 

Earthenware 278,449 

Eggs 4,877 

Fans 6,957 

Feathers 80,661 

Fertilizers 88,874 

Fiber,  Jute,  etc 488,184 

Bags  and  bagging 968,190 

Cordage 1,068,004 

Fish 187,877 

Fruits 128.160 

Fruits,  preserved 84,802 

Nuts 8,441 

Furs  and  skins 162,649 

Glass  and  glassware 142,790 

(told  sweepings 15,037 

Gunpowder,  explosives 86,259 

Hides  and  skins 452.696 

Household  effects 155,419 

India  rubber,  and  manufactures 28, 795 

Ironoreand  pigiron 87,486 

Iron,  plate,  bar.  and  ingot 78, 076 

I  ron  manufac  tures 474, 816 

Iron  wire,  etc 8,606 

Jewelry 53,088 

Lead  oreandpig,  etc 801,288 

Leather,  and  manufactures 197, 784 

Malt  liquor 88,447 

Marble,  and  manufactures 16,246 


Matting $190, 4M 

Metal  composition 80,2S0 

Moss  and  seaweed 160, 79S 

Musical  Instruments 19,6Si9 

Oils,  animal 19,648 

Oils,  olive 109.797 

Oils,  other 111.863 

Paints 29.508 

Paper. and  manufactures 66,^7 

Plants,  hothouse £.289 

Plaster  of  parts 8,500 

Platinum 8.111 

Perfumery 4,640 

Products  of  meat 110. 7S2 

Pines 4,827 

Rice  and  rice  floor 1,090,829 

Salt 65.280 

Seeds 44,672 

Shells 38,697 

Silk,  raw  and  reeled 18,867.912 

Silk  waste 101,425 

Silk  manufactures 461.835 

Soap 84,662 

Spices 112,142 

Spirits 290,479 

Sponges 6.2S2 

Starch 10,414 

ISugar,  cane,  not  above  16  D.  S 10,844,470 

Sugar,  above  16  D.  S 282,451 

Tar 8,132 

Tar,  coal 4,689 

Tea 2,168,962 

Tin.  plate 419,9GS 

Tin.  Mu*,  pig,  and  grain 821,029 

Tobacco 161,160 

Toys 60,736 

Vegetables 112,865 

Timber,  lumber,  and  manuf^turing 

wood 168.087 

Wines 227,285 

Wools  and  hair 19,899 

Wool  manufactures 96,670 

Various  articles  in  small  amounts 1, 441, 770 

Total 82,021,218 


Eocports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  foreign  countries  from  Pacific  coast  ports  in 
tfie  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1898, 


Agricultural  implements |48, 571 

Aluminum 2,000 

Animals 290,040 

Artworks 8,792 

Blacking 18,528 

Bones 8,860 

Books 105,205 

Brass,  manufactures 10, 116 

Breadstuffs 45,441,893 

Brick 28,787 

Broom  com 87,891 

Brooms 17,147 

Candles 69,118 

Cars,  railroad 15,676 

Cycles 812,964 

Carriages 96,440 

Cement 10,078 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 838, 405 

Clocks  and  watches 153, 880 

Coal  and  coke 69,618 

Coffee  and  cocoa 88, 657 

Copper 2,466 

Copper  manufactures 10, 904 

Cotton 6,071,424 

Cotton,  cloth.s 1,739,867 

Cotton  manufactures 709,421 

Earthenware 29, 977 

F^rgs 89,811 

Fertilizers 865,677 

Fiber  manufactures 107,788 

Fish, dried  and  canned. 2,636,830 

Fish,  shell 176,820 

Fruits 866,685 

Fruits, preserved  and  canned 1,856,169 


FoiB 122,665 

Glass  and  glassware 72,879 

Grease 17,188 

Gunpowder 288,896 

Hair  manufactures 18,804 

Hay 198,791 

Hides 8,809 

Honey 21,452 

Hope 109,812 

In<Ua-rubber  goods 169,009 

Ink 14,207 

Instruments,  scientific 268,468 

Iron  and  steel,  bar,  rails,  and  pig 669.868 

Iron  and  steel  rods,  castings 412,774 

Iron  and  steel  engines,  pumps,  hard- 
ware   2,025,087 

Iron  and  steel  nails 546,279 

Iron  pipes 224,281 

Iron  safes  and  saws,  scales,  stoves,  and 

tools 227,202 

Other  varieties,  manufactured 525.569 

Jewelry 21,500 

Lamps 19,128 

Leadmanufactures 9,198 

Leather 449,495 

Leather  manufactures 882,871 

Lime 80,688 

Malt 72,587 

Maltliouors 204,947 

Musical  instruments 45,810 

Naval  stores 14,051 

Oils,animal 16.265 

Oils,  illuminating  and  lubricating 158, 077 

OilB,other 96,406 
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Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  foreign  countries  from  Pacific  coast  ports  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1898 — Continaed. 


PaintB $124,688 

. 686,708 


Piaper.  and  manufactures. 
Plated  ware . 


Provisions,  meat  products . 

Dalrv  pnxiucts 

QuicJLBllyer 

Salt 

Seeds 

Shells 

Shoe  findings 

Soap 

Spirits 

Starch 

Stationery,  except  paper  . . 

Sugar,reflned 

8agar,caQdy 


17,129 

835,241 

880,708 

229,278 

84,161 

88,783 

19,522 

12,187 

78,005 

872,212 

8,565 

90,570 

80,572 

25,514 


Sirup 

Tin  manufactures 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  manufactures . 
Toys., 


Vegetables 

Wine 

Wood,  unmanufactured 2, 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Wool  manufactures 

Various  articles 


$6,444 
45,749 
196,579 
341,102 
16,609 
879,000 
415,114 
075,093 
497,  &12 
124,922 
120,244 


Total 74,528,934 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  i£,  1901. 

STATEMENT  OP  HOIT.  CHARLES  A.  WIETING, 

Commissioner  of  Agrioulture  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  poTBiiit  of  agrionltnre  in  New  Tork  State  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  was  from 
1860  to  1873,  bat  conditions  are  improving,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  year  1901 
will  be  more  profitable  for  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  than  the  preceding  years. 

From  1860  to  1873  all  farm  products  brought  extremely  high  prices  on  account  of 
the  great  demand  caused  by  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Farm  products  bringing  high 
prices  made  the  value  of  lands  high,  and  farms  were  sold  at  high  prices.  Many  of 
them  were  bought  on  time  and  mortgaged.  After  the  close  of  the  war  the  demand 
for  farm  products  gradually  grew  less,  prices  became  less,  and  the  price  of  land 
shrank  accordingly,  so  that  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  had 
bouffht  lands  ana  mortgaged  them,  lost  them  by  shrinkage  of  value. 

The  main  causes  for  the  cheapening  of  the  value  of  products  were  the  increased  sup- 
ply of  cereals  coming  from  the  rapia  development  of  new  territory,  and  the  extension 
of  railroad  facilities  reaching  into  the  newly  opened  territory  and  the  greatly  reduced 
rates  of  transportation,  of  which  that  new  territory  received  the  benefit  and  of  which 
New  York  State  has  been  deprived,  and  the  lack  of  demand  for  those  products  by 
nonnrodncers  and  consumers  oecoming  producers  and  ceasing  to  be  consumers  on  the 
maraet. 

To  illustrate  how  rapidly  the  Western  territory  was  developed,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  reports  from  the  National  Government  show  that  the  original  area  of 
land  belonging  to  the  people  at  large  was  1,815,504,147  acres,  of  which  806,532,362 
acres  has  been  alienated.  For  the  ^ear  1897  the  following  is  a  table  showing  the  rate 
of  transfer  to  private  ownership,  viz : 


To  1884 591,987,814 

1884 26,834,042 

1885 20,113,663 

1886 20,991,967 

1887 25,111.401 

1888 24,160,786 

1889 17,026,092 


1890 12,665,532 

1891 10,357,232 

1892 13,566,652 

1893 ll,^01,686 

1894 10,377,226 

1895 8,364,300 

1896 13,174,071 


This  shows  an  alienation  to  private  ownership  of  nearly  23,000  square  miles  per 
annum,  or  1,305,041  acres  per  month,  or  43,501  acres  per  day,  or  1,812  acres  per  hour, 
or  30  acres  per  minute;  that  is,  1  acre  every  2  seconds.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the 
produce  of  this  land  went  into  direct  and  immediate  competition  with  the  products 
of  the  farms  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  were  valued  at  from  $50  to  $150  per 
acre,  and  which  had  been  farmed  until  the  soil  required  much  fertilizing.  The  west- 
em  lands  had  been  un tilled,  were  rich,  and  required  no  fertilizer.  Then,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  advantage,  the  Western  farmer  was  enabled  to  place  his  goods  upon  the 
Eastern  markets  by  paying  greatly  reduced  freight  rates,  in  some  cases  being  able 
to  put  his  goods  on  tne  market  for  as  little  money  as  the  Eastern  farmer  had  to  pay 
for  placing  his  there. 

In  a  report  made  by  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  *'Agricul- 
toral  Conditions  and  Need8,'^he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1870  the  freight 
on  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  30  cents,  while  in  1890  it  was 
reduced  to  14^  cents,  a  decrease  of  62  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  year  1870  the  freight 
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from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail  on  a  bushel  of  com  was  28  oenta,  while  in  1890  it 
waa  redaced  to  Hi  cents,  a  decrease  of  59  per  cent.  No  similar  decrease  in  freight 
rates  in  favor  of  New  York  farmers,  who  desire  to  send  their  eoods  to  New  York 
markets,  was  made  daring  that  period  of  time.  It  has  been  entirely  in  favor  of  tbe 
great  producing  West  as  against  the  producers  in  New  York  State.  This  will  i4>ply 
equally  as  well  to  other  farm  products.  The  results  produced  in  this  way  are  work- 
ing against  the  New  York  State  farmer,  and  a  similar  condition  of  things  in  other 
conntries  is  operating  against  not  only  the  farmer  in  New  York,  but  all  tbe  faimera 
in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the  great  wheat  fields  of  South  Ameriea  and 
Australia  and  those  that  bid  fair  to  be  opened  in  Siberia  make  the  prospect  of  the 
New  York  fanner  raising  cereals  at  a  profit  quite  discouraging.  He  muat,  in  my 
Judgment,  in  order  to  succeed  ftrom  an  agricultural  standpoint,  turn  his  attention  to 
other  products;  possibly,  yes,  I  may  say  probably,  to  those  that  are  known  as  per- 
ishable products  that  can  not  be  transported  a  great  distance,  such  as  fruits,  Tdge- 
tables,  dairy  and  meat  products,  and  some  others. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  authorities  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  meet  the  situation  by  causing  instruction  to  be  given  each  year  along 
lines  that  have  a  tendency  to  help  the  farmer  in  producing  these  crops,  with  the 
hope  in  view  that  they  will  thus  be  able  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  city  wara  and  possi- 
bly turn  it  back  toward  the  farm.  In  other  words,  they  are  attempting  to  dinemi- 
nate  sufficient  scientific  agricultural  knowledge  among  the  people  so  that  farming 
may  be  considered  a  profession  rather  than  a  £*udgery.  To  that  end  we  are  spend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

A  notion  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  heretofore  to  the  effect  that  education 
unfitted  a  person  for  farm  life,  that,  as  a  result  of  his  education,  he  was  bound  to 
enter  into  one  of  the  professions.  That  idea  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  past  among 
New  York  fumiers,  as  we  now  have  in  our  State  many  young  men  who  are  well  edu- 
cated who  are  devoting  their  knowledge  and  energies  to  the  work  of  farming  and 
who  take  as  great  pride  in  it  as  in  a  profession.  This  makes  the  outlook  somewhat 
brighter,  as  snch  farmers  become  business  men,  keeping  books  in  which  they  have 
an  account  with  their  farm.  They  understand  that  in  order  for  the  fkrm  to  suooess- 
fully  feed  them  and  those  they  leave  after  them  they  mast  also  feed  the  farm  iis  they 
go  along — i.  e.,  they  can  not  rob  the  soil  of  its  strength  without  placing  baok  in  it 
something  to  compensate  for  what  they  have  taken  out. 

Should  conditions  change  so  that  the  scope  of  the  market  for  cereals  should  be 
enlarged,  for  instance,  by  the  annexation  of  territory,  this  woald  be  of  ^reat  advan- 
tage to  the  farmers  of  New  York  State,  as  it  would  not  only  make  a  market  for  the 
cereals,  but  make  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  shop  and  manufactories  of  the 
country,  thus  enlarging  our  home  market  and  also  making  a  demand  for  agricultural 
products. 

It  has  been  said  that  tbe  farmer  of  New  York  State  is  laboring  under  a  load  of 
taxation  that  is  disproportionate.  I  can  not  agree  with  those  who  hold  this  idea^ 
I  find  upon  inquiry  into  tbe  subject  that  the  average  farmer  in  the  State  of  New 
York  owning  a  farm  of  100  acres  does  not  pay  a  tax  to  exceed  $25.  I  oan  hardly 
accept  the  proposition  that  a  matter  of  $25  a  year  is  going  to  make  a  difference 
between  good  and  hard  times  upon  a  farm  of  100  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  load  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States 
have  been  carrying  for  many  years,  as  above  referred  to,  is  the  one  of  adnlterated 
food  products  which  is  of  great  injury  to  them  from  the  fact  that  the  imitation  and 
adulterated  goods  are  so  manufactured  as  to  resemble  the  pure  foods  made  by  the 
farmers  and  palmed  off  on  the  unsuspecting  consuming  public  as  the  genuine  article. 
This  injures  the  market,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fraud  practiced  upon  the  consumer. 
We  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  spending  much  money  by  giving  instruction  in 
making  first-class  butter  and  cheese.  We  believe  we  have  reached  tiie  point  where 
we  can  say  that  all  New  York  State  full-cream  cheeses  are  now  of  a  uniform  first- 
grade  quality,  yet  we  find  that  manufacturers  of  inferior  goods  in  other  States  are 
imitating  the  brand  which  is  being  placed  upon  these  cheeses  and  placing  it  upon 
cheeses  of  an  inferior  quality  made  m  other  States.  This  is  a  wrong  not  only  upon 
the  cheese  producers  of  tbe  State  of  New  York,  but  also  a  wrong  upon  the  consum- 
ing public,  and  it  should  be  stopped.  I  believe  that  if  the  National  Government 
should  enact  a  law  and  provide  for  its  enforcement  to  the  effect  that  no  food  prod- 
ucts should  be  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State  in  which  they  are  made,  it  would 
stop  this  fraudulent  practice.  I  believe  that  the  National  Qovernment  has  that 
constitutional  power  under  that  clanse  in  the  Constitution  giving  them  power  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  States. 

There  is  another  law,  I  think,  which  Congress  should  pass,  namely  a  law  provid- 
ing that  when  any  dairy  or  food  products  are  transportea  from  one  State  to  another 
they  should  immediately  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  irrespective  of 
package  or  form  in  which  they  are  done  up,  the  same  as  the  law  enacted  relative  to 
whisky,  known  as  the  Wilson  whisky  bill.  This,  I  believe,  is  no  more  than  a  fair 
proposition,  because  when  a  State  has  fought  hard  and  long,  and  at  a  great  expenae 
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to  proTide  its  citizens  with  nothing  but  pure  food  products  it  is  an  outrage  to  allow 
a  manufacturer  of  impure  goods  in  another  State  to  send  his  wares  in  in  original 
packages  and  sell  them,  perhaps  fradulently,  to  the  unsuspecting  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  West.)  What  would  yon  say  as  to  the  earnings  of  capital  in  agricul- 
ture compared  with  other  lines  of  business  f — A.  That  is  a  particularly  hard  question 
to  answer.  You  can  water  the  stock  on  a  farm  but  it  does  not  add  anything  to  its 
value,  it  only  keeps  it  where  it  is.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  profits  are 
very  much  less  in  agriculture  than  in  other  lines  of  business.  There  are  no  large 
salaries  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  agriculture. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  tnat  the  farmers  are  not  unfairly  taxed  as  com- 
pared with  city  residents  f — A.  They  will  not  be  under  the  new  tax  law  of  this  State. 

Q.  Is  property  in  this  State,  speaking  generally,  assessed  at  its  full  value  f — A. 
Well,  it  IS  supposed  to  be.  Farms  are  assessed  for  not  quite  their  full  value,  and  I 
think  the  same  is  true  of  city  and  village  property.  If  it  were  to  be  sold  at  auction 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  bring  more  than  it  is  assessed  for,  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Does  property  in  the  city  often  sell  for  more  than  its  assessed  valuation f — ^A. 
I  should  imagine  that  it  would,  in  a  great  many  cases,  unless  it  was  sold  for  some 
special  purpose ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Property  often  does  sell  for  more  than 
its  value. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  3/ay  g£,  1901. 
STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  GEOEGE  L.  FLAHDEES, 

A8»%9iant  CommisHoner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wbst).  Is  the  employment  of  scientific  methods  of  farming  on  the 
increase  in  New  York  State  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  that  increase f — A.  To  the  teaching  in  the  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  instruction  given  at  our  farmers'  institutes,  of  which 
we  hold  three  or  four  hundred  a  year. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  about  the  keeping  of  farmers'  books  on  the  double-entry 
system f  Do  the  farmers  of  the  State  commonly  open  accounts  with  their  cro|)S,  so 
that  they  know  at  the  end  of  the  year  whether  they  are  pro H table  or  uotf — A.  Some 
of  them  do ;  the  younger  farmers  who  have  been  educated  at  the  agricultural  college 
and  many  who  are  taking  the  advice  of  the  institute  workers  are  doing  so. 

Q.  That  would  apply,  among  others,  to  the  farms  owned  bv  rich  men? — A.  I 
imagine  a  number  of  them  would  not  care  to  see  the  books ;  but  there  is  a  gentleman 
who  has  a  hen  farm  who  knows  exactly  what  his  hens  pay,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  different  breeds,  and  keeps  the  books  evenly  balanced.  The  farmers'  insti- 
tutes have  done  a  great  deal  toward  getting  the  farmers  to  do  this,  as  well  as  toward 
educating  the  older  farmers.  Many  ntrmers  who  are  keeping  cows  have  never  tested 
the  milk  of  each  cow  separately,  and  think  that  the  one  which  gives  the  most  milk 
is  the  best  cow,  when  the  butter  may  not  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  made  from 
the  smaller  amount  of  milk  from  another  cow,  and  so  they  often  sell  the  wrong  cow. 
But  our  dairymen  are  coming  gradually  to  understand  that  every  cow  they  keep  that 
does  not  pay  offsets  one  that  does,  and  are  applying  tests  at  given  intervals  to  deter- 
mine what  ones  are  profit-producers  and  what  ones  are  burdens  upon  the  dairy.  On 
the  whole  I  think  it  is  sa/e  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  this  State  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  in  their  work  and  doing  it  with  a  reasonable  rapidity.  The  legisla- 
ture has  made  provision  for  several  years  last  past  to  the  end  that  the  literature  and 
good  advice  as  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  farming  along  difi'erent  lines  may  be 
laid  before  them,  and  it  is  having  its  efi'ect.  This  is  applied  to  all  lines  of  plant 
growth  and  dairying. 

Q.  Will  the  annexation  of  territory  result  disadvantageously  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  t — A.  On  the  whole,  no.  There  may  be  minor  adverse  con- 
ditions, but,  on  the  whole,  it  will  open  u  lar^e  market  for  American  goods  and  give 
work  to  a  number  of  people,  and  when  that  is  done  agriculturists  will  be  profited 
proportionately  with  those  in  other  callings. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  the  official  label  for  New  York  State  full-cream  cheese,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  that  label  has  been  counterfeited  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  has 
been  counterfeited  to  considerable  extent,  largely  in  Chicago.  The  brand  is  issued 
by  this  department  to  the  different  cheese  manufacturers  in  this  State.  The  statute 
provides  tnat  it  shall  bear  the  words  *^  New  York  State  full-cream  cheese,''  and  a 
different  number  for  each  factory.  The  State  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  giving 
instruction  to  the  different  cheese  makers  within  its  borders  to  the  end  that  they 
might  produce  here  a  uniform,  first-grade  article.  The  statute  also  provides  for  the 
issuing  of  the  cheese  brand  to  the  difi'erent  factories,  to  the  end  that  the  purchasing 
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public  might  know  the  qaality  of  the  goodn  they  were  parohasing  when  this  brsod 
was  npon  them.  Some  deaJers  in  cheese  in  the  West,  particulany  in  Chica^y  evi- 
dently conceiv^ed  that  it  would  be  a  very  enterprising  scheme  to  imitate  that  brsnd, 
which  they  did,  and  placed  it  upon  cheese  of  an  inferior  grade  madb  elsewhere  than 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  practice  is  ruining  the  reputation  of  cheese  makers 
in  this  State  as  to  the  quality  of  cheese  they  produce,  audis  also  taking  from  them 
their  reputation  for  intejpity,  and,  of  course,  ruining  our  market,  we  desire  in 
this  State  to  have  the  National  Government  do  something  to  stop  that  condition  of 
affairs. 

Q.  Is  jrour  official  brand  registered  as  a  trade-mark  f — A.  It  can  not  be  done.  Tbe 
same  principle  is  involved  as  in  the  South  Carolina  whisky  case,  where  the  people 
of  that  State  wanted  to  brand  their  whisky  with  the  word  ''Palmetto,"  but  the 
courts  held  that  it  could  not  be  done.  This  department  has  sent  representatives  to 
Washington  on  several  occasions  to  see  whether  we  could  take  advantage  of  ^e 
patent  laws  or  copyright  laws  to  stop  this  false  branding,  but  we  were  informed  by 
the  authorities  that  it  could  not  be  done.  A  person  registering  a  trade-mark  mnst 
have  a  proprietary  interest  in  it.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  official  of  this 
State  registering  such  a  tra<le-mark  would  not  have  that  interest  in  it,  and  to  ask 
the  proprietor  of  each  cheese  factory  in  this  State  to  file  his  particular  brand  as  a 
trade-mark  and  pay  $1^  would  be  a  burden  which  they  would  hardly  feel  they  could 
afford ;  but  even  if  they  could  do  that  another  difficulty  arises,  namely,  that  if  per- 
sons in  other  States  used  the  brand  wrongfully  it  would  involve  the  private  individ- 
ual who  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  tbe  brand  in  a  lawsuit  in  the  United  States 
court,  the  expense  of  which  the  large  majority  of  our  cheese  makers  could  not  bear. 
That  method  of  handling  the  matter  is  impractical. 

Q.  What  would  yon  suggest  as  a  remedy  f— A.  That  the  National  Government 
exercise  the  power  conferred  npon  it  by  the  National  Constitution  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  States  by  enacting  that  no  dairy  or  food  products  used  in  inter- 
state commerce  should  be  falsely  branded  or  labeled  as  to  the  State  in  which  they 
are  manufactured  or  produced.  A  bill  to  that  end  was  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  Sherman,  from  New  York,  and  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
I>epew,  jfh>m  this  State,  and  reported  favorably  by  the  committees  in  each  branch  to 
which  it  was  referred,  but  did  not  finally  pass.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sauerhering,  of  Wisconsin,  which  provided  that  the  governors  of  tbe  different  States 
might  file  a  trade-mark  at  Washington,  to  be  known  as  the  State  trade-mark,  which 
might  be  used  upon  any  goods  of  any  kind  whatsoever  manufactured  within  the  dif- 
ferent States,  but  it^  use  prohibited  upon  goods  manufactured  in  any  other  Stat-e, 
and  that  no  two  trade-marks  so  filed  from  dmerent  States  should  be  the  same.  This 
bill  was  defeated. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  law  cover  anything  further  than  what  you  have  just 
stated  f — A.  I  would  have  the  law  cover  all  dairy  and  food  products,  so  as  to  stop 
ftaud  in  interstate  commerce.  That  power  was  given  to  the  National  Government 
to  exercise,  and  it  should  exercise  it  to  the  end  ^at  no  fraud  should  be  practiced 
which  may  iujure  tbe  consuming  public,  because  the  States  themselves  are  power- 
less to  take  care  of  interstate-commerce  questions. 

Q.  Has  vonr  State  authorized  the  use  of  the  words  ''  New  York  State  "  upon  any 
other  product  than  cheese  f — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Then,  applying  this  legislation  to  all  dairy  and  food  products,  would  yon 
extend  it  to  other  cases  than  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  name  of  the  State  f — A.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  all  fraud  in  interstate  commerce  should  not  be  stopped  by  the 
National  Government  The  National  Government  is  given  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  States.  Just  how  much  that  means  I  would  not  undertake  to 
state  in  this  interview.  1  certainly  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  National  Government 
has  power  to  enact  and  enforce  the  law  that  we  are  asking  for.  In  that  opinion  we 
do  not  stand  alone.  This  question  was  a  matter  of  serious  study  for  some  time  prior 
to  our  taking  a  positive  stand  upon  it,  and  we  consulted  some  of  the  best  patent 
lawyers  of  this  State.  The  opinions  of  such  men  were  without  exception  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  enact  the  statute  referred  to. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  in  this  State  over  violations  of  the  oleomargarine 
lawf — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  are  detecting  those  who  violate  it  and  proceeding  against 
them  for  it.  These  violations  are,  however,  few,  when  you  consider  the  size  of  the 
State  and  the  population.    The  violations  are  in  almost  every  case  clandestine. 

Q.  Are  these  violations,  any  of  them,  by  people  outside  of  the  State t — A.  Yes.  In 
November  of  1899  our  attention  was  called  particularly  to  violation  on  a  wholesale 
plan  by  a  Chicago  firm,  or  so-called  firm.  We  investigated  it  Inlly.  A  man  in  Buf- 
falo was  selling  this  oleomargarine  and  branding  it  renovated  butter;  and  when 
we  discovered  it  there  were  about  200  tubs  in  the  store.  He  claimed  be  had  been 
deceived,  and  we  were  unable  to  prove  to  the  contrary.  There  were  two  companies— 
the  Elgin  Produce  Company  and  the  Aurora  Produce  Companv. 

Q.  Were  these  the  names  of  actually  existing  companies  f — A.  They  were  fake 
companies  doing  business  under  cover  for  certain  oleomargarine  industries. 
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Q.  Do  the  large  manufaotarers  of  oleomargarine  conduct  their  bnsiness  in  a  legiti- 
mate wayf — ^A.  les;  we  think  bo.  There  are  exceptions,  and  the  percentage  is  an 
open  question. 

Q.  Were  these  goods  marked  as  required  by  the  national  law? — A.  No;  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  the  tubs  contained  oleomargarine;  it  was  evident 
that  these  dealers  had  some  way  of  procuring  the  goods  without  their  being  stamped 
and  marked  as  required  by  the  national  law.  That  law  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  the  label  placed  upon  the  tubs  shall  have  5  tacks  driven  through  it.  There  were 
no  marks  anywhere  on  the  tubs  indicating  that  tacks  had  thus  been  driven  in. 

Q.  Was  the  butter  packed  in  the  tubs  at  the  original  place  of  manufacture  f — A. 
We  do  not  know. 

Q.  Why  should  oleomargarine  be  labeled  renovated  butterf — ^A.  Because  it  was 
made  in  such  good  imitation  of  butter  it  could  easily  be  palmed  off  on  the  public  for 
renovated  butter,  when  .the  same  public  would  not  buy  oleomargarine. 

Q.  But  they  could  not  palm  it  off  as  fresh  butterf — A.  Possibly  they  could,  but 
they  expected  to  deceive  the  public  better  by  selling  it  for  renovated  butter. 

Q.  Wnich  do  you  consider  the  more  desirable  article  of  food,  oleomargarine  or 
renovated  butterf — A.  Benovated  butter,  by  all  means. 

Q.  And  the  reason  f — ^A.  Because  one  is  a  butter  fat  and  the  other  is  a  fat  that  was 
never  intended  to  go  into  the  human  stomach  raw.  It  takes  more  effort  to  digest 
oleomargarine  than  it  does  to  digest  butter. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  to  state  the  percentages  of  stearin  and  butyric  aoid  in  bntter 
and  oleomargarine,  resi>eotively  f — A.  I  am  informed  that  Dr.  Wiley,  chief  chemist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  stated  that  oleomargarine  con- 
tained from  4  to  5  times  as  much  stearin  as  butter;  and  he  estimates  that  good  but- 
ter contains  from  4  to  8  per  cent  of  butyric  acid,  while  oleomargarine  has  but  a 
trace  of  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  butyric  acid  is  an  aid  to  digestion  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  an  oil  chemically  similar  to  stearin f — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  it  is;  I 
am  not  a  chemist. 

Q.  Can  you  refer  the  commission  to  any  definite  evidence  on  this  point  f — A.  I  refer 
yon  to  Dr.  B.  D.  Clark's  second  annual  report  made  in  1886  to  the  New  York  State 
dairy  commission ;  also  to  my  testimony  before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  beginning  at  page  121  of  its  report,^  aud  especially  to 
the  statements  quoted  on  pages  134  and  136. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  know  what  your  State  department  of  agriculture 
is  doing. — A.  The  State  department  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  dairy  commission 
which  was  created  by  an  act  of  1884,  chapter  202,  of  the  laws  of  that  year.  Its  pur- 
pose when  created  was  to  stop  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  to  stop  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  and  for  butter.  This  com- 
mission continued  as  such  until  the  year  1893  with  little  change,  except  that  during 
that  period  there  was  an  educational  branch  added  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  in  making  uniform,  first-class  products,  to  the 
end  that  the  commodities  might  appear  on  the  markets  of  the  world  as  first-grade 
goods.  In  1893  the  laws  were  revised,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  department  of 
agriculture,  and  outside  work  was  given  to  it,  until  now  it  has  much  more  work  to  do. 
Tne  educational  work  consists  of  imparting  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  State  through  a  bureau  connectedwith  the  department  known 
as  the  bureau  of  farmers'  institutes.  The  work  of  that  bureau  is  to  impart  the  best 
ideas  relative  to  agriculture  to  the  people  of  the  State  directly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural work. 

In  the  executive  part  of  the  work,  the  department  now  stops  the  fraudulent  sale 
of  oleomargarine  as  and  for  butter,  filled  cheese,  cheese  falsely  branded  as  to  quality, 
stops  the  sale  of  impure  and  adulterated  milk,  the  sale  of  calves  under  4  weeks  of 
age,  the  sale  of  sugar  made  in  imitation  of  maple  sugar,  the  sale  of  vinegar  contain- 
ing less  than  4^  percent  acetic  acid,  the  sale  of  adulterated  linseed  oils,  and  the  sale 
of  condensed  milk  containing  less  than  25  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  The  department  is 
also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  suppression  or  prevention  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  also  with  the  suppression  or 
extermination  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  of  fruit  trees.  The  work  in  the 
last  two  above-named  departments  is  not  small  when  you  take  into  consideration  that 
there  are  a-million  and  a  half  milch  cows  in  the  State  of  Ne^  York,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  cattle,  and  that  there  are  nearly  500  nurseries  in  this  State  producing  fruit 
trees  for  sale,  all  of  which  have  to  be  examined. 

The  department  also  distributes  money  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  sugar  beets  in  this  State,  to  the  end  that  it  may  become  a  strong  and 
permanent  industry  within  the  St-ate.  It  also  distributee  money  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  to  agricultural  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural  industries. 
Last  year  the  amount  distributed  was  $147,000. 


1  Senate  Report  No.  2043,  Fifty-nixth  Congress,  second  session. 
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It  is  fair  to  say  in  this  connection  that  when  this  department  was  iirst  created 
oleomargarine  was  manufactured  and  Rold  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  and  for  but- 
ter in  largo  quantities,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  per  year;  to-day  there  ia 
none  manufactured  within  the  State,  and  very  little  sold,  and  what  sales  are  made 
are  clandestine. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  the  milk  laws  the  milk  routes  have  increased  in  number 
aud  have  extended  in  length.  At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  department  the 
milk  taken  to  New  York  City  over  milk  routes  was  between  3  and  4  million  40-qnart 
cans.  This  amount  has  increased  annually  under  the  enforcement  of  the  law  until 
last  year  it  took  between  13  and  14  million  40-quart  cans  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  city.  What  is  true  of  New  York  City  is  proportionately  true  of  other  <utiee  of 
the  State.  People  are  now  sending  milk  from  l^Ilmira  to  New  York;  formerly  it  was 
bought  witliin  a  few  miles  round  about.  The  people  of  Rochester  now  go  from  75 
to  100  milcH  out  to  get  their  supply  of  milk.  That  is  the  outcome  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  which  calls  for  more  milk  and  less  water. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  know  through  what  hands  the  typical  conai^- 
ment  of  milk  passes?— A.  Why,  there  is  usually  a  milk  station  to  whicn  all  the  milk 
is  carried,  and  it  goes  from  there  of  a  uniform  quality.  The  stations  are  usually 
owned  by  the  man  who  owns  the  routes  in  New  York,  but  in  some  cases  the  milk  is 
sold  to  tlie  peddler. 

Q.  After  it  reaches  New  Yorkf — A.  In  many  oases  the  milk  is  consigned  directly 
from  the  station. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion f — A.  We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  work  of  that  association  to  feel 
competent  to  make  auy  statements.  You  had  better  consult  its  president  or  secre- 
tary, Mr.  F.  B.  Aikin,  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

'Fhe  State  of  New  York  has  expendeil  large  amounts  of  money  during  the  last  15 
yearH  in  producing  the  results  that  now  exist,  to  the  end  that  the  consuming  public 
Hhall  not  be  defrauded  relative  to  these  particular  food  products,  and  the  request 
tlie  ^tate  now  makes  of  the  National  Government  is  that  that  Government  may  exer- 
cise such  power  as  has  been  conferred  upon  it  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
States,  to  the  end  that  those  who  would  deal  fraudulently  with  the  consuming  pub- 
lic may  not  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  State  governments 
have  no  control  over  such  commerce. 

Q.  Ilave  you  anything  further  to  suggest  under  the  head  of  remedial  legislation  f — 
A.  Well,  as  to  that,  the  Grout  bill,  which  was  before  Congress,  if  enacted  and  enforced 
will,  in  our  judgment,  remedy  some  of  the  evils  that  have  existed  in  this  State, 
which  are  caused  by  the  people  of  other  States  shipping  their  goods  into  this  State  in 
original  packages  and  endeavoring  to  sell  them  in  violation  of  State  laws.  That 
bill  provides  that  whenever  dairy  or  food  products  are  brought  into  a  State,  imme- 
diately upon  entering  they  shall  become  subject  to  the  State  law  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  products  of  the  State,  etc. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  with  reference  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborers f — 
A.  On  that  qnestion  1  would  not  care  to  enter  into  a  discussion.  The  question  was 
investigated  at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  an  association  formed  in  New 
York  City,  known  as  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Mr. 
George  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  school  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  that  invcHtigation.  This  department  has  no  authority  to  reach  out  and 
investigate  such  questions.  Our  work  is  defined  by  the  statute  under  which  we 
act.  It  might,  at  times,  seem  proper  for  us  to  investigate  some  such  questions,  but 
our  work  is  determined  by  statute. 

Q.  Thest)  statistical  questions  are  all  left  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  f — 
A.  There  is  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  created  in  this  State,  and  its  duties  are 
detined  by  statute. 

Q.  Does  it  go  into  the  matter  of  agricultural  statistics! — ^A.  There  are  no  statis- 
tics of  agriciutnral  products  collected  in  New  York  State  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State,  that  I  know  of,  except  relative  to  butter  and  cheese  maunfuoture. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  toward  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege f — A.  Favorable;  and  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  who  are  succeeding  are 
those  who  are  sticking  close  to  the  scientific  principles  of  farming. 

Q.  Will  you  say  something  further  about  this  school  of  which  Mr.  Powell  is  the 
director? — A.  I  can  not  say  anything  about  it,  as  it  is  just  started.  I  believe  the 
motive  of  the  school  is  to  undertake  to  do  something  to  turn  the  tide  of  young  men 
from  the  city  back  toward  the  farm.  It  has  been  quite  a  study  in  this  State  how 
to  turn  that  tide— how  to  make  the  calling  of  farming  sufficiently  interesting  and 
remunerative  to  keep  the  young  man  at  home  on  the  farm.  The  Briar  Clilf  Farm  is 
only  one  farm  of  many  that  are  run  by  capital  which  stands  back  of  them. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  farm  pays  or  not?— A.  A  number  of  these  farms  do 
not  pay.  You  will  find  that  many  are  run  by  people  who  make  their  money  else- 
where and  spend  it  on  the  farm. 
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Q.  And  these  farms  are  unprofitable f — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that,  but  they  are 
not  run  as  a  matter  of  financial  gain;  they  are  run  more  as  a  matter  of  prido. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  land  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
is  the  present  tendency  in  the  price  of  farm  laud  upward  or  do wnwakrdf — A.  My 
notion  of  it  is  that  it  is  improviDe,  but  not  enough  to  speak  about.  Some  farms, 
liowever,  have  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  upon  them. 

Q.  About  when  was  the  turning  point f — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  nineties. 

Q.  Are  farm  values  increasing  at  present  in  all  parts  of  the  State  f — ^A.  I  think 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  values;  they  are  not  on  the  decline. 

Q.  Are  there  any  abandoned  farms  in  New  York  State  f— A.  Well,  I  do  not  really 
know ;  few,  if  any. 

Q.  Are  the  prices  of  farm  lands  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  price  of  the  land  in 
the  cities f — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  question  of  taxation :  Are  the  assessments  in  the  cities  raised  as 
rapidly  as  the  land  increases  in  valuef  — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  question.  I 
know  one  man  who  loaned  money  on  farms  and  had  to  buy  60  of  them  in  himself,  so 
yoa  see  he  was  not  making  any  money  on  them. 

Q.  Are  the  prices  of  farm  products  still  on  the  increasef — ^A.  That  is  largely  regu- 
lated by  the  crop  of  the  vear. 

Q.  With  relation  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  among  trees,  has  the  State  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  policy? — A.  It  has  provided  that  nurseries  shall  be  inspected,  and 
wberever  the  diseases  are  found,  means  are  employed  to  eradicate  them  and  prevent 
their  spread.  Whenever  a  company  receives  a  consignment  of  nursery  stock  from 
other  States,  immediately  upon  such  receipt  it  must  notify  this  department  from 
-where  it  was  received  and  the  destination,  and  by  this  means  we  are  helped  in  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  legislature  of  1901  placed  in  this  department  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
and  glanders  among  domestic  animals.  In  all  cases  except  tuberculosis  we  are  pro- 
ducing good  results,  but  on  that  we  have  just  commencea.  Also  as  to  the  suppres- 
sion, if  possible,  of  foul  brood  among  bees.  We  have  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the 
new  disease  which  is  commonly  called  black  brood,  which  is  very  nearly  akin  to  foul 
broo<l.  The  law  pives  us  authority  to  suppress  foul  brood,  but  says  nothing  about 
black  brood.  This  illustrates  some  of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to 
ooutend  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Q.  Are  the  statutes  too  specific f — A.  I  think  there  is  danger  of  being  too  specific 
in  the  statute.  Sometimes  you  find  the  law  stops  you  from  doing  the  principal  thing 
which  you  are  expected  to  do. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jfay  ^,  1901. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  PETEB  DETO, 

Secretary  of  the  New  Yoric  State  hoard  of  tax  commieeianere, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wbst.)  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  how  the  valuation  of  farm  proj)- 
erly  in  New  York  State  compares  with  that  of  other  property  f — A.  The  assessments 
upon  which  the  State  taxes  are  levied  are  returned  to  the  controller  by  the  clerks  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  difierent  counties,  and  the  only  subdivision  in  the 
counties  is  the  assessment  by  citifs  and  towns.  There  is  no  division  between  farm 
land  and  village  property.  The  local  assessors,  when  they  appear  before  this  board, 
state  generally  that  they  assess  property  at  full  value,  as  the  law  requires,  but  there 
arepeople  who  volunteer  the  information  that  that  is  not  a  fact. 

The  table  for  the  equalization  of  State  taxes  is  based  upon  percentages  supposed  to 
represent  the  percentages  which  the  assessed  value  bears  to  the  real  value,  so  far  as 
the  tax  commissioners  are  able  to  obtain  the  facts.  It  is  not  absolutely  a  correct 
table  except  as  to  what  the  State  board  of  equalization  believes  to  be  a  relative 
basis  for  a  distribution  of  the  tax. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  who  form  this  board,  since  I  have 
been  here,  that,  generally  speaking,  farm  property  is  assessed  more  nearly  at  the 
real  value  than  city  property,  and  for  the  reason  that  farm  property  in  this  State 
has  greatly  decreased  in  value. 

Q.  And  the  assessments  have  not  been  correspondingly  reduced  f — A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  cities  have  the  assessments  increased  and  kept  up  with  the  increase  in 
values f — A.  Yes;  and  due  probably  to  improvement  and  growth.  In  some  instances 
the  cities  are  obliged  to  increase  their  assessments  in  order  to  reach  some  improve- 
ment they  desire  to  make  by  a  bond  issue. 

Q.  There  is  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  prices  of  farms  have  lately  taken 
to  increasing  in  New  York  State  f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Q.  Are  they  st^U  declining  f — A^  Well,  that  seems  to  be  largely  the  evidence  bnm^ 
to  this  board.  There  were  some  gentlemen  here  from  Minneapolis  reoently  who  said 
farm  land  had  advanced  in  Minnesota.  They  had  been  appointed  by  the  gtvreaoi 
to  investigate  taxation. 

I  have  been  trying  for  the  past  2  years  to  get  the  corporate  assessments  of  the 
various  counties  separated  from  the  other  assessments:  they  are  all  reported 
together.  I  have  a  table  here  for  that  purpose,  which,  wnen  revised,  will  be  pab- 
lisned  in  next  year's  report.  It  shows  tnat  the  proportion  of  corporate  property  is 
surprisingly  small,  ranging  from  12  per  cent  in  New  York  County  to  31  per  cent  in 
Schenectady,  and  averaging  14|  per  cent  for  the  State.  This  includes  steam  rail- 
roads, 8.47  per  cent;  street  railroads,  1.6  per  cent;  telephone  and  telegraph  ctMii- 
panies,  .25  per  cent;  gas,  electnc-light,  and  i>ower  companies,  1.15;  banka,  2.73  per 
cent«  and  miscellaneous,  5.33  per  cent. 

The  board  also  publishes  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  property  in  each  county 
.exempt  from  taxation  (Report  for  1900,  p.  34).  This  is  not  an  exact  Btatement  of 
the  facts  for  the  reason  that  under  the  bill  providing  for  these  returns  only  property 
in  cities  which  was  on  the  assessment  roll  was  returned.  There  is  a  great  amoant  ol 
municipal  property  in  villages,  and  State  property  In  other  districts  that  was  not 
returned  under  this  law,  but  the  last  legislature  provided  that  in  the  future  returns 
shall  be  made  of  all  exempt  property  in  everv  town  and  city. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  board  of  tax  commissioners  the  following  statements  were 
made: 

''Farm  lands  in  this  State  are  assessed  more  nearly  their  full  valae  than  any 
other  form  of  realty.  Low  water  and  rail  freight  rates  for  products  of  cheap  West* 
ern  self-fertilizing  lands  have  hammered  down  the  worth  of  an  Eastern  farm  to  $^  and 
$15  per  acre,  f  rea  uently  far  less,  from  the  $100  and  $75  per  acre  value  the  same  acreage 
bore  before  this  latter  day  unequal  competition  with  the  West  and  slight  participa- 
tion of  personal  in  tax  paying.  The  descent  in  value  has  been  steady  and  sure, 
until  the  assessors'  mark  nas  now,  in  most  instances,  become  high  as  compared  witii 
other  property.  Some  relief  frt>m  this  condition  is  expected  from  abandonment  of 
cereal  crops  and  resort  to  specialization  in  stocs.  breeding,  dairying,  or  fmit  grow- 
ing; but  the  transition  is  slow  and  difficult,  as  are  ail  revolutions.  The  long 
droughts  of  1899  and  1900^  in  large  areas  of  the  State,  have  contributed  temporarily 
to  discourage  those  who  till  the  ground  and  are  dependent  upon  the  seasonableness 
of  the  seasons. '' 

This  touches  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  percentage  which  the  assess- 
ment bears  to  the  full  value.  It  is  because  in  every  locality  there  is  certain  prop- 
ertv  which,  by  reason  of  certain  conditions,  has  become  very  desirable  or  undersirabK 
and  it  is  the  undesirable  property  which  is  usually  placed  upon  the  market  at  forced 
sale,  and  under  such  conaitions  the  price  does  not  always  represent  the  full  value.  1 
think  usually  it  is  the  property  that  is  worth,  say,  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  that  is 
assessed  most  nearly  at  full  value.  The  more  expensive  buildings,  both  residences 
and  manufacturing  or  business  property,  usually  snow  the  widest  aifference  between 
the  assessment  and  the  value  or  the  property,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  conntiry. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  £9, 1901. 

STATEMEHT  OF  P&OF.  B.  E.  FERHOW, 

Director  New  York  State  College  of  Foreetry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  West.)  How  came  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  to  be  insti- 
tuted, and  what  is  its  object f — A.  Tlie  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  was 
instituted  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  State  of  March  26,  1898,  for  two 
objects,  namely :  To  educate  foresters,  and  to  make  a  demonstration  of  practical 
forest  management  on  a  tract  of  timber  land  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  history  of  its 
origin  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  State  of  New  York  had,  by  various  acts, 
declared  for  a  policy  of  forest  preservation,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  watershed 
of  the  Adirondacks.  In  1885  the  State  possessed  a  property  of  some  600,000  acres  of 
timber  land,  acquired  by  tax  sales,  mostly  culled,  and  more  or  less  maltreated,  and 
a  forest  commission  was  instituted  for  its  management.  Although  the  commission 
had  the  power  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  institute  technical  forest  manage- 
ment, it  failed  to  secure  expert  advice  and  to  formulate  any  coherent  plan.  It  exer- 
cised the  power  to  cut  timber  by  selling  stumpage  to  lumbermen,  who  continued  to 
cull  the  woods  of  the  valuable  spruce  and  pine  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  in 
consequence  those  who  saw  in  this  method  of  treating  the  woods  danger  to  their 
continuance  and  to  their  effectiveness  as  protectors  of  the  watershed,  brought  about 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  into  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  cutting  oxany  trees 
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on  State  lands,  as  well  as  the  building  of  railroads  over  State  lands.  By  these  olaoses 
the  application  of  forestry  to  the  State  lands  was  effectively  prevented. 

At  that  time  the  public  and  the  advocates  of  forest  preservation  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  forest  preservation  and  forest  ntilization  do  not  exclude  each  other; 
that  the  forest  is  preserved  and  continued  in  the  same  way  as  the  human  race,  by 
harvesting  the  old  erop  and  reproducing  it.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this  fact  and 
thereby  pave  the  way  for  a  change  of  policy,  and  for  the  introduction  ot  technical 
forest  management,  the  superintendent  of  the  forest  commission  proposed  the  insti- 
tution of  an  experiment  or  demonstration  on  a  small  scale,  which  was  to  show  how 
»  ioreeter  would  manage  a  forest  property,  harvesting  and  reproducing  the  wood 
crop.  In  order  to  remove  this  demonstration,  which  would  naturally  require  a  con- 
siderable time,  from  the  danger  of  ])olitical  vicissitudes,  Governor  Black  had  it 
eferred  to  Cornell  University,  and  the  College  of  Forestry  was  instituted  as  the 
aeency  to  carry  out  the  experiment,  and  at  tne  same  lime  to  educate  the  foresters 
-wno  would,  in  the  future,  manage  the  State's  forest  property. 

The  State  purchased  and  gave  to  Cornell  Univenity  m  fee  simple  for  30  years  a 
tract  of  30,000  acres,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks,  to  serve  this  demon- 
stration ;  it  appropriated  a  round  sum  of  $30,000  to  start  the  experiment,  and  another 
^30,000  to  serve  as  working  capital,  with  the  proviso  that  the  profits  may  be  used 
for  the  management  and  improvement  of  the  property,  which,  after  30  years,  is  to 
revert  to  the  State.  For  the  college  a  separate  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  has 
heen  made. 

Q.  How  is  the  college  managed f— A.  The  college  is  managed  as  an  integral  part 
of  Cornell  University,  under  the  board  of  trustees,  with  an  advisorv  forestry  coun- 
cil to  suggest  its  policy  A  director  and  2  assistant  professors,  with  the  president 
of  the  university,  form  the  faculty  or  teaching  force.  The  experiment  station  is 
managed  by  the  director  with  local  assistants. 

The  full  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Haohelor  of  the  Science  of  Forestry,  com- 
prises 4  years,  the  first  2  being  mainly  taken  up  with  fundamental  and  preparatory 
courses  which  are  furnished  bv  the  university  faculty,  the  last  2  with  forestry 
branches  under  the  professors  of  the  college.  Correspondingly  the  tuition  fees  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  go  to  the  university ;  during  the  last  2  years  to  the  college.  As, 
however^  students  from  New  York  State  receive  free  tuition,  which  privile^  has 
been  freely  used,  the  income  to  the  university  has,  so  far,  not  been  in  proportion  to 
the  advantages  derived. 

Q.  What  has  the  attendance  been  f — A.  During  the  first  year,  ending  June,  1899, 
4  students  were  registered ;  in  the  second  year  the  registration  rose  to  17,  and  in  the 

?re8ent— third— year  to  26,  about  50  x>er  cent  each  year  coming  from  New  York  State, 
he  indications  are  that  for  the  next  year  the  number  will  be  at  least  doubled. 

Besides  these  students  registered  with  the  college,  students  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university  have  taken  some  of  the  forestry  courses,  notably  students 
of  affricnlture,  architecture,  civil  engineering,  and  political  economy,  so  that  the 
numbers  of  students  benefiting  by  the  college  liave  been  26, 45,  and  57,  respectively, 
in  the  3  years. 

For  the  spring  term  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  students  eo  with  professors 
upon  the  college  forest  and  are  instructed  in  practical  work,  timber  estimating, 
forest  survey,  lorest  ni^asnring,  planting,  thinning,  marking  trees  for  felling,  etc., 
besides  having  lectures  on  fish  and  game  preservation. 

Q.  Where  do  the  graduates  of  the  college  expect  to  find  employment  f — A.  The 
first,  and  so  far  the  only  graduate,  leaving  last  year,  has  found  employment  with 
the  New  York  State  forest  conmiission ;  of  the  4  "  special ''  students  who  took  only  1 
year  of  forestry  studies,  3  were  employed  by  the  Federnl  Forestry  Division,  and  1 
took  a  position  with  a  lumber  firm  in  Michigan;  of  the  5  students  graduating  this 
year,  1  nas  secured  a  position  as  forestry  expert  with  the  State  agricultural  station 
of  Connectiout,  another  as  assistant  director  of  grounds  at  Chautauqua. 

The  Federal  Government,  preparing  for  a  management  of  the  40,00(K000  acres  of 
forest  reservations,  will,  no  doubt,  absorb  a  considerable  contingent  of  technically 
trained  men.  Some  of  the  States  besides  New  York  are  developing  forest  policies 
which  contemplate  State  lorest  reservations  under  technical  management,  and  when 
the  value  of  men  trained  in  forestry  becomes  appreciated  by  logging  and  lumber 
firms,  openings  will  be  found  in  that  direction,  and  also  as  managers  of  large  estates 
including  forest  properties.  There  will  also  probably  be  other  colleges  of  forestry 
instituted,  calling  for  a  teaching  force. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  you  mean  by  forest  management  f — A.  Forest  man- 
agement implies  that  the  forest  is  to  be  continued  as  such ;  just  as  agriculture  has 
in  view  the  continued  use  of  the  soil  for  food  crops,  so  forestry  has  in  view  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  soil  for  wood  crops.  Forestry  is  the  business  and  art  of  producing 
wood  crops  and  deriving  a  revenue  therefrom ;  it  implies,  therefore,  the  harvesting 
of  the  mature  crop  in  oraer  to  make  room  for  a  new  yonnff  crop ;  the  forester,  there- 
fore, is  in  part  a  lumberman,  the  difference  being  mainly  in  that  the  lumberman 
merely  cuts  the  virgin,  natural  forest,  without  any  reference  as  to  what  becomes  of 
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wh*t  he  leavee;  he  works  for  his  preeent  i>ocket  interest,  without  eonflcioas  regaird 
to  the  fatore;  the  foreeter  cats  it  with  a  view  to  seciirinff  a  Beoond.  third,  and  cob- 
tinaous,  and,  if  possible,  better,  eoonomicaliy  more  Yalaable  crop;  ne  works  for  the 
present  and  the  future;  he  mast  be  willing  to  forego  some  of  the  present  profited 
which  the  lumberman  takes,  for  the  sake  of  future  profits,  which  the  Inmbennss 
does  not  take  into  consideration.  The  lumberman  compares  to  the  berry  picker  is 
the  wild  woods;  the  forester  to  the  market  gardener,  applying  skill  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  crop. 

There  are  two  parts  to  forest  management,  Just  as  in  anv  other  technical  business, 
agriculture  included.  There  is  the  technical  part  and  the  business  part,  namely, 
suvioulture,  which  is  the  art  of  using  the  forces  of  nature  so  ss  to  secure  the  best 
wood  crop,  and  forest  economy,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  business  arrange- 
ments. The  time  element,  the  long  jMriod  between  the  starting  and  the  hanrestinf 
of  the  crop,  from  50  to  100  years  and  more,  renders  the  business  arrangements  peculiar 
and,  8ui  j^eneris,  different  from  any  other  business,  and  hence,  especially  on  account 
of  the  time  element,  as  a  business  by  itself,  forest  management  does  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  small  capitalist.  It  is  peculiarly  a  business  for  large  capital 
and  for  the  State  or  long-lived  concerns,  like  communities.  The  State,  especially, 
is  concerned  in  the  future,  is  loug  lived,  and  hence  can  afford  to  forego  present 
revenae  or  spend  money  now  for  the  sake  of  future  satisfaction. 

Of  the  three  factors  of  production,  nature,  capital,  and  labor,  in  forest  manage- 
ment, the  Isst  counts  least;  hence  the  small  capitalist  who  expects  to  secure  by 
intense  application  of  skill  the  largest  margin  from  liis  capital  has  here  the  \em>i% 
opportanity,  except  under  very  special  conditions.  The  large  capitalist,  who  can 
wait  while  nature  is  accumulating  the  wood  crop,  who  does  not  want  to  depend 
upon  labor  and  its  uncertainties,  who  wants  a  safe  continuous  investment  with  sure 
though  comparatively  small  returns,  is  best  fitted  to  carry  on  the  forestry  basinees. 

Q.  Is  forest  mauagement  profitable  f — A.  No  business  can  be  said  to  be  profitable 
except  under  certain  ||riyen  conditions.  Forestry,  applied  to  our  virgin  woods  as  a 
business,  working  as  it  does  for  the  future,  can  certainly  not  bo  profitable  immedi- 
ately, except  under  very  favorable  and  particular  conditions,  namely,  oii  very  large 
areas  of  well-stocked  timber  with  large  capital.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  can 
be  made,  and  will  become  as  profitable  as  any  other  business,  and  as  it  has  become 
in  Germanv  and  other  countries.  As  long  as  virgin  supplies,  which  have  cost  noth- 
ing to  produce,  compete  in  the  market,  there  is  naturally  little  inducement  to  apply 
skill  and  labor,  i.  e.,  money,  upon  the  production  of  wood  crops.  Nevertheless,  the 
time  has  seemingly  come  when  natural  supplies  of  timber  ready  for  use  have  been 
sufficiently  reduced  to  foreshadow  a  balance  between  supply  and  demand  which 
may  call  for  effort  to  increase  the  former,  and  those  who  are  now  beginning  to  look 
out  for  the  future  will  undoubtedly  reap  their  reward.  This  is  especially  true  witii 
certain  kinds  of  timber  supplies,  notable  pulp  wood. 

Reliable  and  intelligently  computed  statistics  on  standing  and  growing  timber 
supplies — which  do  not  exist  and  are,  to  be  sure,  most  difficult  to  obtain — would 
stimulate  the  forestry  business  more  than  any  other  agency.  Here  is  where  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  long  a^o  taken  the  initiative. 

Q.  What  relation  has  forestry  to  agn culture? — A.  Forestry  can  utilize  the  soils 
which  are  not  fit  for  agriculture;  hence  there  is  not  necessarily  any  interference 
from  that  point  of  view.  The  farmer  should  keep  all  the  poor  parts  of  the  farm  for 
wood  cropping,  which,  incidentally,  will  bring  him  profits  from  the  otherwise  use- 
less portions.  Besides,  in  certain  locations,  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  forest  cover,  as 
on  hill  tops,  steep  slopes,  especially  with  stifi',  impermeable  soils,  and  the  protection 
against  winds  may  induce  location  of  wood  lots  even  on  agriculturally  valuable 
soils.  The  farmer  can  practice  silviculture  on  his  wood  lot,  applying  such  principles 
as  I  have  outlined  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  67,  United  States  Department  of  Agri> 
culture,  entitled  "  Forestry  for  Farmers." 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  farmers'  wood  lots  will  ever  furnish  the  enor- 
mous supplies  of  log  timber— at  present  not  much  less  than  40,000,000,000  feet,  B.  M. — 
which  our  market  requires.  Not  only  would  it  not  pay  for  him  to  allow  his  trees  to 
grow  as  long  as  is  needed  for  such  log  timber,  but  even  silvioultnrally  speaking,  the 
wood  lot  is  fit  only  for  growing  firewood,  posts,  poles,  and  small  dimensions. 
Log  timber  must  be  grown  on  large  contiguous  areas  by  large  capitalists  who  can 
afford  to  have  their  capital  tied  up  for  a  long  time  and  are  not  t-empted  to  cash  it  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  possible. 

Q.  What  relation  has  the  College  of  Forestry  to  the  State  forest  commissionf  — A« 
There  is  no  direct  org:anic  relation  between  the  college  and  the  commission,  except 
that  the  commission  is  by  law  required  to  furnish  protection  against  fire  on  the 
oollece  tract.  By  implication,  rather  than  bv  direct  language,  the  commission 
shouul  choose  its  professional  employees  from  the  graduates  of  this  college,  and  last 
year  it  did  so  employ  the  first  and  only  gpraduate.  The  commission  might  also  apply 
to  the  college  for  any  expert  advice  that  it  may  desire  in  formulating  plans  for  the 
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managemeDt  of  the  State's  forest  property.  Sncli  a  relation  has  so  far,  however,  not 
developed,  and  in  fact  no  attempt  at  professional  forest  management  has  been  made; 
the  commission,  as  far  as  forestry  interests  are  conoemed,  has  hitherto  only  exer- 
oiaed  police  powers,  preventing  forest  fires  and  stealing,  enforcing  the  game  and  fish 
lawBy  looking  after  contracts  arising  from  the  purchase  of  timber  lands  under  reser- 
vation of  certain  kinds  and  diameters  of  soft  woods,  etc. 

The  constitutional  clause  prevents  the  commission  from  doing  any  forestry  work 
which  necessitates  the  cutting  of  trees.  There  would,  however,  be  many  other 
opportunities  for  forestry  work  on  the  1,500,000  acres  controlled  by  the  State,  like 
the  planting  np  of  burned  areas,  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  the  forest  property, 
the  taking  of  stock  ]f  reliminary  to  future  plans  of  management,  in  which  the  com- 
mission could  be  assisted  by  the  college  and  employ  its  graduates. 

Q.  What  is  the  policy  in  the  management  of  the  college  tract,  and  what  has  been 
accomplished f — A.  The  college  tract  is  typical  of  the  Adirondack  woods;  a  hard- 
wood forest  composed  of  sngar  maple,  yellow  birch,  and  beech,  mixed  with  spruce 
and  hemlock,  and  in  some  parts  white  pine,  besides  some  other  species  occurring 
sporadicaily.  Most  of  the  college  forest  has  been  culled  by  lumbermen  of  the  mer- 
chantable pine,  which  is  nearly  extirpated,  and  of  the  spruce,  which  has  thereby 
been  considerably  reduced.  It  is,  therefore,  the  leavings  of  the  lumbermen— a  for- 
est called  of  its  most  valuable  materials — which  has  been  set  aside  for  this  experi- 
ment. There  are,  besides,  the  usual  balsam  and  cedar  swamps  and  considerable 
areas  of  burned  lands,  grown  np  to  aspen  and  white  birch,  where  formerly  the  white 
pine  was  the  dominant  tree. 

The  silvicultural  policy,  briefly  stated,  is  to  replace  the  old  decrepit  natural  forest 
by  a  new,  more  valuable  forest,  more  or  less  rapidly. 

The  financial  policy  is  to  bring  about  this  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  property, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  using  only  the  profits  which  come  from  the  har\'est  of  the  old 
crop.  The  first  step  necessary  was,  therefore,  to  find  a  market  for  the  hard  wood, 
which  did  not  exist  locally.  Since  the  hard  woods  do  not  float,  railroad  construction 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  transporting  the  harvest  ont  of  the  woods.  This  means 
that  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  entire  harvest  is  necessary.  Since  the  proportion 
of  logs  to  cord  wood  in  these  hard  woods  is  about  as  1  to  3  or  4  in  volume  (that  is  to 
say,  there  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  wood  fit  for  cord  wood  as  for  logs), 
and  since  for  the  success  of  the  young  crop  the  d<Sbris  of  logging  must  to  some  extent 
be  taken  care  of,  it  was  even  more  essential  to  find  a  market  for  the  cord  wood  than 
for  the  logs.  Consequently  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Brooklyn  Cooper- 
age Company  to  erect  stave  mills  to  nse  the  logs,  wood-alcohol  plants  to  use  the 
cord  wood,  and  a  railroad  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  entire  hard-wood  crop, 
logs,  and  cord  wood  that  might  be  out  for  the  next  15  or  20  years. 

In  this  way  the  market  question — the  most  difiicult  one  to  solve — for  the  least 
salable  }>art  of  the  crop  was  settled  at  once.  The  company  has  invested  a  large 
amonnt  in  construction  of  mills  and  railroad,  and  the  first  year's  cut  has  been  ma(&, 
harvesting  from  500  acres  about  2,500,000  feet  of  logs  and  about  8,000  cords,  besides 
small  quantities  of  soft  woods  which  it  became  necessary  to  remove.  Close  utiliza- 
tion of  every  part  of  the  trees  cut,  the  saving  of  the  little  odds  and  ends  and  of  the 
inferior  materials,  must  be  attempted  to  secure  the  profit. 

Regarding  the  reproduction  of  a  crop,  various  methods  are  available.  The  object 
being  to  have  the  relatively  more  valuable  conifers  reproduced  in  preference  to  the 
hard  woods,  whatever  young  conifer  growth  is  present  is  to  be  saved  in  the  logging, 
and  occasionally  seed  trees  of  conifers  as  well  as  hard  woods  are  to  be  left  to  fill  out 
the  crop.  A  satisfactory  natural  reproduction,  however,  requires  that  the  old  crop 
be  removed  gradually  while  the  young  crop  is  gradually  developing,  giving  light  to 
it  as  the  diflSreut  species  require.  But  such  a  procedure — gradual  or  repeated  log- 
ging over  the  same  area^is  costly.  The  scanty  allowance  of  working  capital  has 
prevented  it  in  the  first  season.  Besides,  nearly  all  the  hard-wood  trees,  even  the 
small  or  young  ones,  are  defective  and  unpromising,  mostly  owing  to  ipjury  by  fire, 
and  shonld  therefore  be  removed,  being  mere  runts,  while  the  spruces  which  might 
be  left  as  seed  trees,  being  shallow  rooted,  are  readily  thrown  by  winds  in  the 
severer  openings;  hence  it  appears  in  many  places  preferable,  less  expensive,  and 
surer  of  results  to  artificially  secure  the  young  crop  by  planting.  Consequently 
large  nurseries,  in  which  plant  material  is  grown  from  seed  to  be  transplanted  to 
the  woods  when  2  or  3  year  old,  have  been  established.  In  these  mainly  white  pine 
and  spruce,  together  with  other  coniferous  species,  are  grown,  more  than  a  million 
aeedliuj^  being  now  on  hand. 

Planting  is  done  only  with  conifers,  since  the  hard  woods  are  able  to  reproduce 
thehiselves  readily  without  assistance,  furnishing  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  desira- 
ble admixture.  This  at  least  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  management  has,  so  far, 
proceeded.  The  burned  areas  and  openings  are  also  to  be  gradually  planted  up  to 
useful  species.  So  far  about  165  acres  have  been  planted  for  experimental  purposes 
in  varying  manner. 
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The  most  diffioalt  problem  here,  as  elsewhere,  unsolved,  and  taxing  either  ingenu- 
ity or  the  parse,  is  protection  against  fire  and  getting  rid  of  the  nnavoidable  debris 
that  oomes  from  logging  when  tne  brnshwood  can  not  be  disposed  of.  An  attempt 
to  utilize  the  latter  has  so  far  not  proved  a  success  financially.  Against  the  fire 
danger  constant  patrol  seems  to  be  the  only  help,  all  other  means  seemingly  being 
more  expensive  and  less  eftective. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  SO,  1901. 
STATEMEHT  OF  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY, 

Of.  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Cornell  University, 

If  farming  is  unprofitable,  the  farmer  moves  to  town ;  thereby  is  the  balance  of 
population  disturbed  and  our  economic  equilibrium  upset.  The  agricultural  status 
concerns  the  city  man  as  well  as  the  country  man.  Whether  there  is  an  agricultaral 
decline  depends  largely  on  the  point  of  view ;  that  U,  on  the  kind  of  measure  with 
which  we  measure  it.  We  have  erred  in  measuring  the  agricultural  status  by  the 
means  that  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  other  industries.  The  farm  not  only  pro- 
duces a  certain  product,  but  it  is  the  farmer's  home.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
economics  alone,  but  quite  as  much  of  social  statics.  If  one  were  to  ask  20  farmefs 
whether  agriculture  is  undergoing  depression,  he  would  likely  receive  20  kinds  of 
answers,  depending  largely  on  the  personal  experience  of  the  respondent.  One  c«n 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  agricultural  status  only  by  taking  a 
broad  view  and  by  considering  the  averages  of  many  eoiiditions.  He  will  arrive  at 
truer  conclusions  b^  knowing  the  actual  conditions  and  aspirations  of  farmers  than 
by  studying  statistics  alone.  ^\^ 

Judged  historicallv,  agriculture  itself  can  not  be  on  the  decline.  The  **  good  lod 
days,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  were  days  of  less  production,  narrower  range  of 
effort,  poorer  ideals  of  living.    A  series  of  contrasts  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

The  best  information  concerning  the  agricultural  status  of  this  countnr  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  that  contained  in  the  correspondence  of  George 
Washington,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  conducted  with  Arthur  Young,  the  famons 
English  agricultural  writer.  At  Young's  suggestion,  Washington  made  an  inqniry 
*into  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  this  inquiry  was  published  after  Washington's 
death.  Although  the  farming  lands  were  then  relatively  new,  nevertheless  the  yield 
of  crops  was  remarkably  Hmall  as  compared  with  that  from  the  same  regions  to  day. 
R.  Peters,  for  example,  living  at  Belmont,  within  6  miles  of  Philadelphia,  writes  m 
1791  that  "  about  8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  a  full  allowauce  for  tne  better  kind 
of  farms  in  these  parts.  Some  do  not  yield  6,  and  eight  out  of  ten  do  not  come  up  to 
8  bushels  per  acre."  He  also  reports  that  a  dairy  of  8  cows  should  give  an  average 
yield  of  2  pounds  of  butter  per  week  for  each  cow,  making  an  average  through  the 
year  of  104  pounds,  or  832  pounds  for  the  herd.  At  the  present  time  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  regions  averages  at  least  twice  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Peters^  and  the  best  farms  much  exceed  tnat  amount.  The  ordinary  farm 
dairy  co-day,  in  that  region,  should  average  250  pounds  of  butter  to  the  cow,  and  the 
best  herds  will  exceed  that  figure. 

The  general  low  state  of  agriculture  in  Virginia  may  be  judged  fh>m  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  Washington's  letters,  written  from  Mount  vernon  in  1787 :  ''  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  luis  been  almost  the  sole  object  with  men  of  landed  property, 
and  consequently  a  regular  course  of  crops  have  never  been  in  view.  The  general 
custom  has  been,  first,  to  raise  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  (maize),  which,  according  to 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  is  a  good  preparation  for  wheat;  then  a  crop  of  wheat,  aiter 
which  the  ground  is  respited  (except  irom  weeds  and  every  trash  that  can  contribute 
to  its  foulness)  for  about  eighteen  months ;  and  so  on,  alternately,  without  any  dress- 
ing, till  the  land  is  exhausted;  when  it  is  turned  out,  without  being  sown  with  grass 
seeds  or  reeds  or  any  method  taken  to  restore  it,  and  another  piece  is  ruined  in  the 
same  manner.  No  more  cattle  is  raised  than  can  be  supported  by  lowland  meadows, 
swamps,  etc.,  and  the  tops  and  blades  of  Indian  corn,  as  very  few  {>eTSons  have 
attended  to  sowing  grasses  and  connecting  cattle  with  their  crops.  The*  Indian  com 
is  the  chief  support  of  the  laborers  and  horses.  Our  lands,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  first 
letter  to  you,  were  originally  very  good;  but  use  and  abuse  have  made  them  quite 
otherwise.'' 

Following  is  a  sketch  of  the  x)roducts  of  a  good  farm  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  in  1791. 
It  is  ''an  estimate  of  what  may  be  supposed  the  average  annual  product  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  raised  on  the  lands''  near  Philadelphia: 

"  Quantity,  SOO  acres;  value,  3,200  dollars.    Two  hundred  acres  being  nearly  the 
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ave»fi^  quantity  of  the  farms  in  this  qnarter,  have  taken  that  as  the  most  convenient 
portion  from  which  to  form  the  required  estimates. 

**^rahh  landf  125  acres.  The  arable  land,  divided  into  five  fields,  of  twenty -five 
aoree  each,  makes  in  the  whole  125  acres. 

**  Pasturey  50  acres.  The  coarse  of  cropping  pursued  here  requiring  three  fields  to 
be  under  tillage,  two  of  course  will  be  lerb  for  pasture^  which  make  50  acres. 

"Onthardti,  <&o.,  10  acres.  Orchard,  garden,  nonse,  and  bam,  yards,  lanes,  &,o.; 
supposed  to  occnpy  10  acres. 

'-  Meadow  J  15  acres.  The  natural  meadows  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  few, 
yet  as  every  farmer  finds  means  for  alloting  some  portion  of  his  laud  for  that  use, 
suppose  the  nearest  averag«^  15  acres. 

''  Woodland,  50  acres.  Timber  being  an  article  indispensably  necessary  for  fuel, 
fencing,  building,  &o.,  have  allowed  50  acres  for  that  use. 

**  FFJEtfa^,  200  bushels,  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  is  180  dollars.  One  of  the  aforesaid 
fields  is  allotted,  in  rotation,  for  wheat  and  rye;  suppose  twenty  thereof  to  be  sown 
with  wheat,  will  yield,  oommunibvis  annis^  ten  bushels  per  acre;  ibr  although  in  sea- 
sons, on  well  improved  grounds,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  thirty-five  bushels  may  be 
produced  from  the  acre ;  yet  from  the  many  casualties  to  which  land  tillage  is  expost^l, 
so  that  in  some  seasons  the  best  improved  ground  may  not  produce  even  five  bushels; 
have,  from  my  own  observation,  and  that  of  an  intelligent  neiffhbonring  farmer, 
taken  the  above  as  the  nearest  supposed  medium,  making  two  liundred  bushels; 
which,  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  is  180  aollars. 

''  Rye,  50  bushels,  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  30  dollars.  Rye  likewise,  ten  bushels  to 
the  acre;  the  remainder  of  the  field,  being  five  acres,  will  vield  fifty  bushels,  which, 
at  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  make  30  dollars.  N.  B.— The  field  on  which  the  wheat  and 
rye  is  sowed  is  general^"  also  put  in  with  fl^ass,  and  lays  for  pasture  two  years. 

'<  Com,  300  bushels,  at  40  cents,  120  dollars.  One  field  is  generally  allotted  to 
Indian  com  and  buckwheat,  in  the  same  proportion  with  wheat  and  rye;  the  20 
acres  of  com  will  average  15  bushels  per  acre,  making  in  the  whole  300  bushels,  at 
40  cents  per  bushel,  is  120  dollars. 

*^ Buckwheatf  75  bushels,  at  30  cents,  is  22  dollars  and  50  cents.  This  grain  is  so 
precarious  in  its  growth  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  gen- 
eral produce;  but  suppose  15  bushels  per  acre,  which,  from  five  acres,  being  the 
remainder  of  that  field  occupied  by  the  com,  will  be  75  bushels,  valued  at  90  cents 
per  bushel,  is  22  dollars  50  cents. 

**  Barley,  So  little  of  this  grain  is  raised  here  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  notice. 
"OatSf  100  bushels,  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  20  dollars.  By  the  course  of  cropping 
commonly  used  here,  this  grain  is  sowed,  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  convenience  to  the 
farmer,  upon  some  part  of  the  fallow  intended  for  wheat,  to  which  it  generally 
proves  injurious,  therefore  is  not  largely  propasatedj  have  only  allotted  five  acres, 
which  will  average  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  making  in  the  whole  100  bushels,  at  20 
cents  per  bushel,  is  20  dollars. 

**Flax  Midseed^  30  dollars.  This  is  also  generally  raised  on  part  of  the  fallow; 
suppose  two,  which,  on  an  average,  may  yield  250  pounds  of  swingled  flax  and  12 
busnels  of  seed,  which,  both  together,  may  be  worth  30  dollars. 

** Apples  and  cider f  30  dollars.  Every  farm  has  more  or  less  of  orcharding;  eight 
acres  allowed  for  that  use,  the  product  whereof  in  apples  and  cider  can  not  be  worth 
less  than  30  dollars. 

**Hayy  20  tons ;  value,  120  dollars.  Although  15  acres  only  are  allotted  for  meadow, 
which,  probably,  on  an  average,  will  not  yield  more  than  that  number  of  tons,  yet 
as  the  farmers  by  sowing  grass  seeds  on  their  lands,  improved  with  dung,  plaster 
of  paris,  &c.,  annually  mow  more  or  less  of  those,  I  have  allowed /20  tons,  worth  six 
dollars  each,  makes  120  dollars. 

*' Cattle,  annual  product,  70  dollars.  I  suppose  a  farm  of  200  acres  will,  on  an 
average,  support  12  head  of  cattle;  of  those,  I  suppose  five  milch  cows,  which  will 
each  yield  per  annum  one  culf,  two  of  tbem  to  be  raised  and  three  fatted,  the  latter 
worth  six  dollars.  Five  milch  cows  will  produce  fifteen  pounds  of  butter  per  month 
each  for  seven  months,  which  makes  in  the  whole  525  lbs.,  at  nine  cents  per  lb.  makes 
47  dollars  25  cents,  five  months  allowed  for  their  being  farrow  or  fatting  the  calves 
Two  calves  annually  raised  affords  opportunity  for  disposing  of  that  number  of  cattle 
annually,  either  in  beef  or  milch  cowh,  which,  being  worth  16  dollars  each,  makes  32 
dollars,  making  in  the  whole  79  dollars  25  cents.  Deduct  for  accidents,  &.C.,  nine 
dollars  25  cents,  leaves  an  annual  product  of  70  dollars. 

^'JSorsee.  Whatever  these  may  produce  must  be  considered  as  included  in  the 
general  product  of  the  farm,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  they  are  made  by  the 
propagation  of  the  animal,  unless  it  be  in  the  most  interior  parts  of  the  country 
where  no  market  can  be  procured  for  grain,  &o, 

**Sheep,  annual  product,  28  dollars.  Twenty  store  sheep  may  be  conveniently  kept 
on  a  200-acre  farm;  their  wool  will  average *40  pounds  per  year,  worth  23  cents  per 
pound,  wliich  makes  10  dollarH;  their  increase  in  lambs,  twelve;  this  number  being 
to  be  disposed  of  annually,  either  in  lambs  or  fatted  mutton,  they  may  be  worth  if 
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dollars  each,  makes  18  dollan.    Thus  the  whole  anxiaal  product  on  sheep  will  be 
28  dollan. 

**Hog$j  annual  product,  80  dollars.  Ten  hog^  may  be  considered  as  the  aTerage 
number  raised  annually  on  a  200-acre  farm ;  weighing  200  net  pounds  each,  making 
2,000  lbs.,  at  four  cents  per  lb.  the  value  of  the  annual  product  will  be  80  dollara. 

"  Poultry,  annual  proauct,  10  dollars.  Suppose,  on  an  average,  ten  dozen  may  be 
raised,  worth  one  dollar  per  dozen,  their  product  will  be  10  doUars. 

''  Wood  coMutned  in  fuel,  25  cords.  Allowing  one  kitchen  fire,  which  bums  more  or 
less  the  whole  year,  and  one  other  tire  during  the  winter,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
family,  I  suppose  the  two  fires  will  consume  25  cords. 

''Consumed  by  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry:  Indian  com,  200  buabels; 
rye,  25  ditto;  buckwheat^  40  ditto;  potatoes,  75  ditto;  hay.  20  tons. 

''The  family  consumption  may  be  estimated  by  what  will  support  nine  persons, 
viz,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  one  man  hired  by  the  year,  one  bound  boy, 
and  one  girl,  the  exta  hiring  of  hands  in  harvest  and  haymaking,  spinsters,  viaiton^ 
d&c,  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  one  person  more  during  the  year. 

"Tax  paid  annually  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  country,  supporting  the 
poor,  ana  repairing  the  roads  will  average  about  $8.'' 

This  account  shows  that  a  good  farm  of  125  acres  of  arable  land  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania could  be  expected  to  produce  at  that  time  200  bushels  of  wheat^  300  bnahela 
of  com,  100  bushels  of  oats,  75  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  20  tons  of  hay.  I  have  aaked 
a  representative  farmer  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  estimate  what  the  average  yield 
of  such  a  farm  would  be  in  1900,  and  he  reports  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,250  boshelB; 
com,  1,500  bushels ;  oats,  500  bushels;  potatoes,  500  bushels;  hay,  50  tons;  tobacco 
and  other  crops  not  mentioned.  That  is,  the  average  productivity  of  a  farm  is  four 
or  six  times  greater  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  same  section  100  years  ago.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  in  the  most  remarkable  way  in  the  contrasts  of  ftuit  growing  of  the 
two  centuries.  In  1791,  for  example,  it  was  estimated  that  8  acres  of  orchard  should 
produce  apples  and  cider  worth  not  less  than  $30,  or  less  than  $4  per  acre.  A  first- 
class  apple  grower  at  the  present  day  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a 
netprofit  of  ten  to  forty  times  thi.s  amount. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  farms  are  more  productive  to-day  than  they  were  100 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  available  plant  food  may  be 
expect^  to  have  decreased  rather  than  increased.  One  reason  for  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness is  the  use  of  better  tools.  Another  is  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
which  were  unknown  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  general  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  tillage  and  of  rotation  of  crops.  The  farmer  now  has  more  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  that  underlie  productiveness,  and  is  thereby  able  to  proeecnte  a 
more  rational  system  of  farming.  There  are  better  markets  and  more  competition 
at  the  present  day,  thereby  stimulating  activity  and  inquiry.  A  greater  range  of 
products  is  in  demand.  Diseases  and  insects  are  under  better  control.  It  is  appa- 
rent from  a  review  of  this  history  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  thought- 
ful provision  for  spinsters,  the  whole  plane  of  farming  has  raised  immensely. 

Tne  opinions  of  representative  farmers  on  the  agricultural  outlook  are  of  the 
greatest  value.  They  are  first  hand.  They  are  bom  of  experience.  From  a  recent 
correspondence  with  New  York  farmers  on  the  general  subject  of  the  agricultural 
status,  I  have  selected  20  replies.  These  replies  represent  the  yarions  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  so-called  agricultural  decline,  and  suggest  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
possible  remedies,  aside  from  those  proposed  by  politiciu  partisans.  The  authors  of 
these  letters  are  substantial  farmers,  representing  several  great  branches  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  as  stock  raising,  dairying,  grain  urming,  fruit  growing,  and  general 
mixed  husbandry. 

1. 

"There  is  much  depression  in  agriculture  in  this  section,  mainly  from  drought. 
As  a  preventive,  I  suggest  exemption  from  taxes  of  a  certain  per  cent  of  land  hold- 
ings when  in  natural  forest  or  reforested.  I  believe  this  plan  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  legislature.  Industrial  stimulation  is  rapidly  decreasing  the  supply  of 
good  farm  labor.'' 

"I  think  that  there  is  a  depression  in  agriculture,  or  at  least  agriculture  is  not 
receiviug  sufficient  reward  for  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  The  cost  of 
production  does  not  favorably  compare  with  the  selling  price  of  farm  products. 
The  farmer  is  either  paying  too  much  for  labor  or  he  is  not  getting  sufllcient  price 
for  the  products  of  the  farm.  There  is  too  much  difference  in  price  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  Too  many  are  becoming  wealthy  upon  tne  products  of  the 
farm  after  leaving  the  farmer  and  before  reaching  the  consumer.  To  give  the  pro- 
ducer the  benefit  of  75  per  cent  of  this  difference  will  place  agriculture  upon  a  foot- 
ing that  win  restore  the  neglected  farm  improvements  of  former  years." 
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8. 

'*  I  wonld  say  that  there  is  a  decided  depresaioD ;  and  one  proof  is  the  very  low 
present  value  of  farming  real  estate.  Farms  have  been  selling  for  one-fonrth  to  one- 
third  of  valnes  a  few  years  since.  And  whyf  Perhaps  several  oanses.  Perhaps 
increased  taxation,  bearing  most  hearily  on  the  visible  and  easily  found  farming 
property ;  perhaps  the  high  cost  of  labor,  which  is  a  large  item  of  expense ;  perhaps 
the  new  and  fertile  Western  lands  with  the  cheap  transportation,  for  the  West  is  a 
strong  competition  in  ^rain,  beef,  pork,  and  butter ;  perhaps  agriculture  is  under- 
going a  transition  condition.  A  proof  of  change  may  be  the  drift  of  population 
away  from  the  rural  parts  and  toward  the  cities  and  towns.  Farming  responds  to 
business  changes  the  last  of  anything,  while  the  iron  and  steel  industries  feel  the 
changes  so  qnickly  as  to  be  considered  the  business  barometer.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  farming  is  in  the  condition  of  reaction  from  former  prosperity,  and  the 
same  law  of  reaction  must  soon  bring  improvement.'' 


"There  is  depression,  as  shown  by  the  depreciation  in  farm  values  of  one-third  to 
one-half.    Abundant  proof  of  this  might  be  cited. 

"Causes:  First,  overproduction;  second,  failure  of  farmers  to  recognize  the 
changed  conditions  and  adjust  themselves  thereto.  The  only  farmers  1  see  making 
money  now  have  excelled  in  some  one  thing." 

5. 

"  There  is  certainly  a  decline  in  agriculture.  The  splendid  railroad  system  and 
low  rates  for  long  hauling  of  freight  and  cheap  lands  West  make  it  disconranng  to 
try  to  live  and  educate  your  children.  It  can  not  be  done  here  in  New  York  State 
raising  cereals.''  [But  this  correspondent  is  a  very  successful  and  thrifty  fruit 
grower.] 

6. 

"  The  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  agricultural  depression  or  not,  seems  to 
me  can  be  answered  with  yes  or  no.  When  I  compare  the  sales  of  farm  produce  as 
kept  by  my  father  in  1840,  as  kept  by  myself  in  1860,  and  as  it  is  selling  to-day,  and 
the  expense  of  producing  it  at  the  three  different  periods,  there  would  be  more  sur- 
plus money  to-day  than  at  the  other  times.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  and  the  difference  in  our  surroundings,  we  find  that 
the  price  of  affrioultural  products  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  necessities,  conse- 
quently there  is  a  depression.  Take  some  examples— first,  taxes.  An  ordinary  farm 
of  100  acres  has  to  pay  not  far  from  $70  yearly.  This  would  take  the  raising,  mark- 
eting, etc.,  of  100  bushels  of  wheat.  Second,  take  our  insurance,  repairs,  clothing, 
groceries,  etc.,  and  we  soon  find  $200  goue.  This  takes  400  bushels  of  shelled  com, 
or  ordinarily  700  bushels  ofpotatoes.  Suppose  we  want  to  send  onr  boy  or  girl  to  the 
high  school  in  a  nearby  town  and  we  have  this  bill  for  one  term  of  14  weeks :  board 
at  $S  per  week.  $62;  tuition,  $7.50;  books,  etc.,  $5.50;  net,  $65.  This  to-day  would 
take  225  bushels  of  oats.  Four  terms  a  year  would  take  900  bushels.  An  ordinary 
family,  with  100  acres  of  land  free  from  incumbrance,  has  hard  work  to  make  ends 
meet." 

''Some  of  the  causes:  Gambling  in  grain;  wealthy  corporations  controlling  the 
price  of  some  farm  products;  high  taxes,  partly  the  result  of  expensive  and  high- 
salaried  officers  (school-teachers  not  wholly  exempt) ;  trying  to  keep  up  appearances 
so  that  we  may  compare  with  our  city  cousins,  etc. 

"One  more  example  maybe  cited  showing  the  difference  between  the  pay  received 
by  intelligent  farmers  and  some  public  officers.  My  judicial  district  has  6  judges, 
who  receive  $42,000  annually.  Tne  farmers  taking;  milk  to  our  depot  to-day  are 
receiving  2^  cents  a  quart.  Paying  the  judjp^es'  salaries  in  milk  would  take  1,680,000 
quarts.  There  is  an  honest,  hard-working  firmer  going  past  my  place  every  day  (4 
miles)  over  the  bad  roads  with  60  quarts  of  milk  to  help  pay  their  salaries.  In  his 
case  ignorance  is  bliss.  What  if  these  judges  liad  to  take  their  pay  1  year  in  milkf 
How  much  land  and  how  much  hard  labor  wonld  it  take  for  the  above  bill,  and  how 
many  carloads  wonld  it  makef "  [This  farmer  evidently  forgets  that  only  a  part — 
and  that  probably  a  small  part— of  the  salaries  is  paid  by  farmers.] 


"It  seems  to  me  that  the  foundation  step  of  real  progress  among  the  farmers  is 
based  on  the  question  of  cheap  and  rapid  transportation ;  otherwise  the  farmer  20 
miles  from  market  is  in  the  position  that  the  fruit  growers  in  Calil'ornia  were  of 
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having  immense  crops  of  beantifdl  frait  decaying  on  their  hands  because  the  freight 
rates  were  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  market.  A  farmer  inteUigentiy 
operating  his  farm  20  miles  from  the  market  and  having  good  crops  and  choice  thin^ 
to  sell  loses  the  self-incentive  of  commercial  gain.  The  moral  incentive  of  beings 
sncceesfal  producer  is  there,  but  it  does  not  bring  him  bread  and  butter." 


''There  should  be  an  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  fanner  by  impzoyiog 
his  methodn  of  selling  his  produce.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  evidenoe  to 
prove  that  this  needs  doing.  The  sales  should  be  made  by  using  a  representative 
farmer  for  salesman,  one  who  is  adapted  to  the  work,  well  supplied  with  informatioo, 
who  has  enough  of  the  smaller  products  of  the  farm  that  he  can  ship  economically, 
enough  stock  so  that  he  can  afford  to  advertise  and  command  the  attention  of  large 
buyers,  one  whose  knowledge  of  qualities  is  sufficient  to  assure  s  correct  response 
to  a  distant  order,  and  whose  known  responsibility  will  convince  the  buyer  that  be 
has  a  ready  redress  if  his  order  is  not  honestly  filled.  We  also  should  cheapen  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  methods  of  packing  and  shipping  by  securing  nniformity 
in  size  and  kind  of  packages,  and  complete  reform  in  the  present  tendency  to  pack 
deceptively  and  in  nndersize  packages.  We  should  sell  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on  by  filling  orders  direct  from  farmer's  hands  through  his  agent,  thus  checking  the 
tendency  to  'glut'  the  market  by  untimely  shipments.  Since  the  farmer  has  to  pay 
the  entire  expense  of  getting  his  produce  into  the  consumer's  hands,  no  matter  how 
he  markets  it,  he  can  economize  largely  on  present  methods,  and  a  pennv  saved  here 
is  more  than  a  jHinny  earned.  If  it  costs  15  cents  per  pound  to  produce  butter,  then 
the  man  who  sells  it  for  16  cents  makes  1  cent  per  pound,  but  if  he  saved  another 
cent  a  pound  by  selling  more  economically,  he  makes  as  much  as  if  he  had  produced 
another  pound  of  butter.  In  other  words,  adding  1  cent  to  the  price  is  as  good  to 
him  as  doubling  his  output.  The  farmer  needs  educating  right  here.  He  doee  not 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  total  price  and  the  small  fraction  left  to  him 
as  nis  own,  and  consequently  does  not  realize  the  immense  importance  of  the  addi- 
tional fraction  added  to  the  price.  It  is  far  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  cost  of 
distribution  is  10  per  cent  of  the  total  value  as  at  present  managed.  This  can  be 
reduced  if  the  produce  is  handled  in  a  wholesale  way." 

9. 

"Agriculture  has  been  passing  through  a  period  of  severe  depression  in  all  conn- 
tries  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  owing  primarily  to  great  changes  iu  transportation. 
While  France  and  Denmark  are  gaining,  our  own  country  is  rapidly  leading  the  world 
in  improvement.  When  methods  are  adapted  to  changed  conditions,  thia  improve- 
ment  is  most  marked.  Present  prices  for  most  agricultural  products  maybe  oonaid- 
ered  as  returning  good  protits.  ** 

**  While  there  is  no  '  boom '  in  this  section,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  depres- 
sion. Farms  are  advancing  in  price.  Hay,  Ix^ans,  potatoes,  and  apples  are  selling 
fairly  well,  wheat  alune  being  below  what  it  ought  to  be.'' 

11. 

"  Is  there  an  agricultural  depression  f  It  depends.  If  you  mean  land  values,  yea. 
Farm  after  farm  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  can  be  bought  t<Kday 
for  two-thirds  the  cost  of  buildings.  A  farm  in  this  county  once  sold  for  $100  per 
acre  was  lately  sold  for  $30.  Land  my  father  sold  for  $60  per  acre  has  since  sold 
for  $15. 

"If  yon  mean  farm-product  values,  no.  Butter,  pork,  cheese,  etc.,  are  as  high  as 
the  average  for  the  past  3  years. 

''  If  you  mean  farm  wages,  no.  I  pay  12^  cents  pi^r  hour  for  men.  My  father  hired 
just  OS  good  men  for  7^  cents  per  hour.*'' 

12. 

"In  my  Judgment  there  is  no  real  depression  in  agriculture.  I  think  that  there 
has  never  been  a  more  favorable  time  to  buy  a  farm  and  pay  for  it  from  the  soil 
than  now." 

13. 

"  There  is  certainly  a  depression  in  land  values  compared  with  20  years  ago,  oaused 
donbtlesH  by  immense  tractH  of  Western  land  coming  under  cultivation,  and  we  can 
not  compete  with  Western  farmers  in  raising  wheat.    My  idea  for  farmers  of  this 
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State  is  this :  Work  toward  a  special  ty .  It  is  my  opinion  tliat  the  farmer  who  attends 
to  his  business  as  strictly  and  intelligently  as  the  business  man  in  town  need  have 
no  fear  of  agricnltaral  depression.  On  my  farm  of  40  acres,  my  specialties  are  apples 
and  potatoes,  and  without  boasting  I  can  say  that  the  results  are  very  satisfactory." 

14. 

''The  best  evidence  that  we  have  that  agriculture  ^s  on  the  decline  is  the  number 
of  abandoned  farms  throu^hont  the  country.     Tlie  causes  are : 

''(1)  The  prime  catise  is  ignorance,  and  tnat  word  implies  so  much  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  aefine  it. 

"(2)  Five-sixths  of  the  tillers  of  dear  old  mother  earth  have  no  heart  in  their 
work. 

"(3)  And  having  no  heart  in  their  work,  they  totally  neglect  proper  cultivation, 
which  18  the  foundation  of  all  farming  and  more  important  than  all  else  excepting 
one  factor,  and  that  is  good  seed. 

"(4)  Cost  of  fertilizer. 

"(5)  Poor  farming,  jmor  pay. 

"(6)  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  an  idea  that  they  must  live  on  the  husks,  and  thereby 
bring  discontent  and  unhappiness  to  the  household. 

"(7)  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  iarmer  and  his  life  companion  do  not  pull  together 
in  many  cases. 

''A  man  who  can  not  see,  even  without  book  knowledge,  some  beauty  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  sowing  and  the  harvest  has  no  place  in  God's  grand  old  laboratory.'' 

15. 

''My  observation  in  our  section  is  that  farming  has  paid  better  in  the  last  2  years 
than  for  several  years  previous.  Farmers  have  been  raising  a  greater  variety  of 
crops." 

16. 

*'l  do  not  think  that  agricnltnre  is  in  a  depressed  condition  at  the  present  time, 
but  on  the  other  hand  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a}>eriod  of  prosperity  that 
will  equal,  if  nut  surpass,  that  which  has  been  experienced  in  the  mercantile  world. 
The  reason  that  I  have  lor  believing  this  is,  that  when  the  consumers  are  well 
employed  and  paid  they  will  naturally  live  better  and  consume  more." 

17. 

^  I  do  not  think  agriculture  is  on  a  decline.  Perhaps  it  does  not  make  the  progress 
found  in  other  business.  If  not,  I  would  attribute  the  cause  to  lack  of  proper  edu- 
cation and  business  methods  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.*' 

18. 

''I  fail  to  see  anv  general  agricultural  depression.  While  undoubtedly  many 
farmers  who  work  along  the  methods  of  40  years  ago,  trying  to  raise  crops  of  grain 
as  their  fathers  did,  are  hard  up,  the  progressive,  up-to-date  farmer  is  doing  better 
now  than  for  many  years.  I  have  noticed  that  those  farmers  who  stick  to  raising 
grain  and  hay  for  sale  are  gradually  raising  smaller  crops,  but  those  who  mix  in  a 
nberal  amonnt  of  stock  growing  or  feeding,  or  who  keep  cows,  have  their  land  grow- 
ing better  and  more  productive." 

19. 

"  It  in  very  difficnlt  to  express  the  KJtnation  in  a  few  words.  The  financial  rewards 
of  the  farmer  are  nut  commensurate  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  labor  required  of 
him  to  succeed.     Therefore  there  is  depression. 

'*The  causes  are  to  be  found  in  legislation  as  affecting  land  values,  in  taxation, 
transportation,  and  education.  When  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  as  well  edu- 
cated as  the  best  30  per  cent  are  now,  all  this  injustice  will  disappear.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  agricnltnre  is  now  on  the  decline.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  on  a  rapid, 
steady,  upward  incline.  Knowledge  is  the  push  and  skill,  the  steering  arrangement 
that  18  impelling  it  forward.  For  the  intelligent,  educated,  indubtrioos  farmer 
tliere  will  be  the  greatest  prosperity  which  the  profession  has  ever  known.  But  for 
the  ignorant,  uneducated,  average  farmer  there  is  nothing  for  encouragement.  He 
can  not  keep  up." 
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20. 

'^  The  depression  in  affricnltnre  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  The  fanner  thinka 
that  agriculture  is  on  the  decline  hecaose  he  compares  his  income  and  expeditnreii 
of  to-day  with  those  of  the  last  generation,  or  with  those  of  the  city  man  who  haa 
more  capital  invested.  Considered  with  reference  to  the  amount  that  one  can  pro- 
duce from  a  given  quantity  of  land,  agriculture  has  not  deolined,  bnt  has  decidedly 
improved. 

"  The  causes  of  the  so-called  agricultural  depression  are  associated  meetly  with 
the  failure  of  the  farmer  to  adiust  himself  perfectly  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  time.  As  a  result  much  of  the  depression  is  local.  For  example,  the  conditien  of 
abandoned  farms  in  New  England  has  come  about  very  largely  because  great  areas 
of  new  land  were  opened  up  in  the  West  and  the  competition  in  the  old-fashioned 
staple  crops  became  too  severe.  As  soon  as  the  farmers  of  New  England  learn  how 
to  ^row  the  things  for  which  New  England  is  better  adapted  than  the  West  iSy  or 
which  their  markets  demand,  iu  better  condition,  the  condition  may  be  expected 
to  improve.  Another  reanou  for  the  apparent  decline  in  agriculture  is  the  change  in 
social  conditions.  The  farmer  may  earn  as  much  as  he  <Ud  years  ago,  or  even  more, 
but  he  has  to  spend  the  greater  proportion  of  it  in  keeping  up  with  the  times.  He 
feels  that  he  must  have  all  the  things  that  the  city  man  has.  The  piano  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  raelodeon,  and  the  carriage  of  the  democrat  wagon.  The  fanner 
sometimes  forgcte  that  he  bus  a  great  deal  which  the  city  man  does  not  have.'' 

Of  these  20  replies  only  6  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  general  depression  in 
agriculture;  and  even  in  these  cases  the  decline  does  not  appear  to  make  the 
respondent  hopeless.  The  general  assigned  oaudes  of  the  so-called  a^cnltaral 
depression  are  chietly  the  foUowing:  First,  economic  conditions,  comprising  depre- 
ciation of  farm  valne8,  inequalities  of  taxation,  the  high  charges  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  the  drifting  of  population  toward  the  cities,  the  competition 
due  to  the  opening  of  the  West,  overproduction,  the  increase  of  governmental 
expenses,  and  the  fact  that  the  farmer  reacts  slowly  to  economic  changes ;  second, 
poor  roads,  wherebv  the  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  market  and  ia  socially 
ostracized;  third,  the  lack  of  good  farming  and  of  the  ability  to  take  hold  of  tibe 
new  knowledge  and  inspiration  of  the  day,  as  seen  in  the  need  of  education  and  of 
business  method,  in  the  tendency  to  follow  old  lines  of  effort,  in  the  lack  of  special- 
ization ;  fourth,  social  conditions,  comprising  the  relative  isolation  of  the  farmer 
and  the  oonseouent  nnattractiveness  ot  his  life,  the  fact  that  he  does  not  appreciate 
his  business,  tne  great  increase  of  expenses  due  to  his  effort  to  provide  what  may  be 
called  the  luxuries  of  life. 

It  is  apparent,  from  a  review  of  the  preceding  discussion,  that  the  remedy  for  the 
so-called  agricultural  decline  lies  very  largely  with  the  farmer  himself.  The  general 
economic  conditions  are  largely  beyond  his  reach  and  coutrol— as,  in  fact,  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  men  in  other  business.  The  farmer  reacts  so  slowly  to  changing 
conditions  that  bis  adjustment  to  them  comes  alter  all  other  businesses  have  become 
thoroughly  accommodated  and  revitalized,  and  in  the  meantime  he  suffers.  This 
lack  of  quick  adjustment  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  inherent  conditions  of  country  11  ving, 
whereby  people  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  It  is  due,  also,  to  the  fact  that  fanners 
have  less  inherent  community  of  interest  than  men  in  most  other  vocations.  Farming 
is  not  one  occupation,  but  many  occupations.  One  farmer  makes  a  specialty  of  sheep, 
another  of  potatoes,  another  of  peaches,  and  another  of  carnations.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  men  with  such  varied  interests  can  organize  into  a  compact  body,  for 
the  basis  of  the  most  efficient  cooperation  is  commercial  benefit. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  proposed  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  relieve  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  farmer  labors.  The  bills  introduced  in  a  recent  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  range  that  such 
remedial  legislation  can  profitably  take.  Thirty-one  speciiu  bills  were  introduced 
in  aid  of  the  agricultural  interests.  A  large  number  of  these  were  regulatory  and 
police  measures.  One  made  it  obligatory  upon  State  institutions  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  New  York  State  products  when  buying  supplies.  One  proposed  to  make  it 
mandatory  upon  commission  merchants  to  render  to  the  consignor  the  names  and 
addresses  of  purchasers,  thereby  affording  the  farmer  a  check  on  the  middleman. 
One  related  to  regulations  concerning  the  sale  and  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs.  Eight 
had  to  do  with  Adulteration  and  regulation  of  articles  of  food  and  feeding.  T^ro 
related  to  sugar  beets.  Four  were  concerned  with  establishing  legal  sizes  of  pack- 
ages. Four  protected  the  farmer  from  nuisances,  as  weeds  and  rabbits.  One 
sought  to  check  the  spread  of  diseases  of  bees.  One  related  to  the  control  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Two  appropriated  money  for  the  furtherance  of  agrionltural 
education.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  bills  to  promote  educatioc,  all  the  31  pro- 
posed measures  aimed  only  to  protect  the  farmer  and  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  They  could  not  make  him  a  netter  farmer  nor  relieve 
any  fundamental  difficulty. 
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It  may  be  well  to  make  a  haaty  review  of  some  of  the  causes  that  are  commonly 
assigned  for  the  agricultaral  depression. 

2.  The  economic  condition,— -The  most  emphatic  indication  of  a  decline  in  agricul- 
ture is  the  depreciation  of  farm  values.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  East,  values  of  real  estate  have  depreciated  25  per  cent  and  more.  This 
depreciation  represents  decliue  when  measured  by  fixed  indebtedness,  but  it  is  not 
decline  when  measured  by  the  possibilities  of  a  present-day  investment.  It  is  said 
tUat  farmers  can  not  hold  their  lands  and  pay  their  debts.  These  debts,  however, 
were  contracted  years  ago,  in  most  cases  when  farm  values  were  high.  They  were 
contracted  on  a  rising  or  perhaps  inflated  market,  and  they  are  being  paid  on  a  fall- 
ing market.  All  farmers  agree  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  more  per  acre  at  the 
present  day  than  a  generation  ago.  Valuations  of  farm  properties  have  decreased. 
It  is  therefore  apparent,  if  prices  have  not  depreciated,  that  the  income  from  invest- 
ment in  farm  lands  to-day  is  relatively  greater  than  a  generation  ago.  When  farm 
values  are  low  it  is  the  time  to  purchase  farms  if  one  desires  to  make  a  living  from  the 
proceeds.  In  this  view,  therefore,  the  decline  in  farm  values  promises  well  for  the 
earning  power  of  farming.  It  has  been  a  fault  with  farmers,  perhaps,  that  they 
have  considered  the  changes  in  farm  values  to  be  merely  temporary,  »n<i  they  have 
therefore  been  free  to  contract  debts,  hoping  that  the  status  would  quickly  regain 
itself.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  however,  that  the  decline  in  farm  values  is  general  and 
relatively  permanent.  The  reaction  \o  former  land  values  will  come  about  slowly 
as  the  result  of  improved  farming  aud  the  general  rise  in  the  tone  of  country  living. 
In  the  increasing  complexities  of  our  civilization  it  is  impossible  that  taxation 
shall  fall  equitably  on  all  clusseH  of  our  population.  It  is  probable  that  the  farmer 
is  taxed  relatively  too  high.  His  property  is  tangible  and  visible.  Yet  the  incre- 
ment of  what  may  be  considered  as  excessive  taxation  is  so  small  as  compared  with 
the  earning  power  of  his  investment  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  contribut- 
ing in  any  large  degree  to  an  agricultural  decline. 

Theoretically,  cooperative  selling  and  buying  may  be  the  ideal  plan  fur  the  farmer. 
It  is  practically  impossible,  however,  to  obliterate  middle  dealing,  for  it  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  the  farmer  can  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  consumer. 
As  already  explained,  thoroughgoing  and  complete  cooperation  amoug  larmers  is 
almost  impossible  because  of  the  many  practical  obstacles  in  the  way.  In  regions 
in  which  one  kind  of  product  is  chiefly  grown  there  may  be  pooling  and  centralizing 
of  interests,  but  even  in  these  cases  the  pools  are  usually  (»f  relatively  short  life. 
In  moat  classes  of  agricultural  produce  the  price  obtained  by  the  pool  is  that  of  the 
average  or  poorest  product  rather  than  of  the  best.  There  is  a  general  tendency, 
therefore,  for  those  parties  who  produce  a  superior  product  to  withdraw  from  the 
pool  and  to  find  a  personal  customer.  Perhaps  the  best  instances  of  profitable  and 
sustained  cooperation  among  farmers  are  those  afforded  by  creameries.  In  this 
case  the  cooperative  interest  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  a  manufactured  product  of 
more  or  less  uniformity  is  made ;  the  value  of  the  raw  material  supplied  by  different 
patrons  can  be  graded  on  a  decimal  system,  by  means  of  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the 
milk,  and  the  product  is  staple  in  the  market  and  relatively  imperishable.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  rather  than  an  agricultural  enterprise.  The  business  of  farming 
stands  for  individualism.  Each  man  works  and  plans  for  himself,  and  usually  witu 
relatively  little  reference  to  his  neighbor.  Farmers  are  isolated.  Each  man's  ideals 
and  products  are  influenced  largely  by  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such  centralized  organization  as  obtains  in  manufac- 
turing pursuits  can  obtain  in  the  agricultural  field. 

There  are  undoubtedly  inequalities  in  transportation  charges,  but  these  result  in 
local  disturbance  and  not  in  a  general  decline  of  agriculture.  If  by  cheaper  trans- 
portation and  less  middle  charges  farming  is  made  more  profitable,  then  more  men 
will  ^o  into  farming  aud  much  that  is  gaiued  may  be  lost.  Nevertheless,  difliculties 
associated  with  transportation  are  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  agriculturul  distress  in 
certain  regions. 

Protective  tariff  is  of  less  value  to  farming  than  to  manufacturing,  and  it  mav  be 
one  reason  for  the  inequality  between  the  two  businesses.  The  farmer  deals  little 
in  raw  materials  other  than  those  that  he  raises,  and  he  has  little  control  of  the  sell- 
ing market,  since  the  selling  of  his  products  is  largely  delegated.  Primarily  he  is 
not  a  trader.  His  individual  and  isolated  position  give  him  little  leverage  on  the 
market.  The  farmer's  surplus,  or  what  he  has  to  sell,  is  largely  perishable  and 
thereby  he  is  again  at  a  disadvantage.  He  can  not  hold  his  product  for  anv  great 
length  of  time.  What  benefit  the  farmer  secures  from  tariff  protection  is  largely 
indirect.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  protection  can  be 
assigned  as  a  cause  of  any  general  agricultural  decliue,  for  the  farmer  has  shared  in 
whatever  general  prosperity  the  tariff  protection  may  have  brought. 

Overproduction  is  often  cited  as  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  depression.  It  is 
easy  to  figure  the  proportion  of  the  crop  of  the  staple  grains  to  the  consumers  and 
to  find  tlu^t  t^e  production  is  sometimes  too  great  per  capita.    It  is  true  that  there 
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is  often  an  overprodnction  in  staples,  bat  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  an  orerprodaction 
in  the  laxnries  and  amenities,  lu  the  staple  prodncts  the  demand  largely  determiDea 
the  siippl}':  whereas  in  productn  of  luxury  tbe  supply,  to  a  large  extent,  determines 
the  demand.  There  may  be  overnrodnction  of  wheat  in  a  certain  towuship,  bnt  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  there  will  he  an  overprodnction  of  apricots  or  other  ^ncy 
articles.  However,  if  there  is  overprodnction  no  statute  law  can  correct  it. 
Similar  danger  lies  in  every  business.  It  is  temporary  and  more  or  lees  local.  Ik 
merely  shows  that  too  many  people  are  engaged  in  farming,  or  that  too  many  fanners 
are  raising  one  crop.  In  the  long  run  the  question  will  solve  itself  by  the  operation 
of  the  natural  lawn  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  solution  will  no  doubt  come  the 
quicker  the  freer  the  crop  from  speculation.  The  dangers  of  overprodnction  threaten 
every  business  in  which  men  engage.  This  danger  is,  in  fact,  the  very  spar  to  efibit 
and  to  improvement  in  order  that  oetter  and  more  various  products  may  be  aeonred 
that  will  reach  new  and  open  markets. 

Other  economic  difficulties  which  are  sometimes  ascribed  as  the  caase  of  the  agri- 
cultural decline  are  merely  symptoms  of  changed  conditions.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  drift  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Fewer  people  are  needed  on  the  farm  at  the 
present  day  because  much  of  the  work  that  was  once  done  by  hand  labor  is  now  per- 
formed by  machinery.  The  movement  from  country  to  city  is  one  of  many  economic 
movements  which  are  caused  by  the  changing  conditions  of  the  times.  It  can  not 
be  nnderstood  when  standing  alone  and  it  is  not  primarily  an  agricultural  question. 

Abandoned  farms  are  only  symptoms  of  a  change  in  rural  conditions.  Many  of 
the  farms  that  are  now  abandoned  would  never  have  been  settled  if  the  easier  and 
more  fertile  lands  of  the  West  were  then  accessible.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a 
New  England  farmer  lives  on  what  he  saves  rather  than  on  what  he  earns.  The 
opening  of  the  great  West  gave  new  opportunities  and  presented  new  ideals.  It 
would  nave  been  ntrango  if  many  of  the  nill  farmn  of  the  East  had  not  been  aban- 
doned. The  general  tendency  is  for  these  hill  farms  to  be  amalgamated  into  grazing 
ranges  or  to  be  taken  as  suuinier  homes  by  city  people.  All  the  fertile  and  accessible 
lands  of  the  East,  however,  are  still  good  farming  areas,  supporting  prosperous 
farmers.  Although  the  abandonment  of  farms  in  parts  of  New  York  and  New-  Eng- 
land mav  work  hardship  on  the  present  generation  and  canse  much  uneasiness,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  regarded  a  generation  hence  as  having  been  a  necessary  economic 
change  and  therefore  productive  of  good  results. 

The  increase  of  farm  mortgages  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  frequently  cited  as 
an  indication  of  an  ajpicultural  decline.  It  is  often  the  measure  of  local  nnthrift, 
but  it  can  not  be  considered  the  cause  of  a  general  depression.  In  great  nnmbers  of 
ruses  the  mortgage  represents  the  purchase  money  of  the  farm  and  therefore  is  not 
to  be  charged  to  loss.  The  mortgage,  when  it  does  not  represent  purchase  money, 
is  rather  an  indication  of  unfortunate  local  conditions  or  or  poor  executive  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  individual  farmer  than  as  a  fundamental  cause  of  depreciation 
and  unrest. 

g.  Poor  roadti, — It  is  true  that  the  American  country  roads  are  very  poor.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  great  extent  of  the  country  and  the  large  holdings,  and  In  part  also 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  regions  the  railroads  have  developed  before  the  wagon 
roads,  and  the  necessity  of  road  improvement  has  therefore  not  been  so  imperative. 
In  many  great  geographical  regions  road-building  material  is  scarce  and  expensive. 
Poor  roads  contribute  to  the  un attractiveness  of  farm  life  and  therefore  complicate 
the  social  condition  quite  as  much  as  the  economic  condition.  It  can  not  be  con- 
sidered, however,  that  poor  roads  are  the  underlying  canse  of  any  agricultnral  de- 
cline. If  roads  need  to  be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  farming,  the  problem  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  themselves ;  for  as  soon  as  they  demand  that  better  roa<ls  shall 
be  made  necessary  means  will  bo  provided.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  carry  the  agita- 
tion for  good  roads  too  far,  for  the  building  of  roads  may  entail  more  expense  in 
many  cases  than  the  adjoining  property  is  worth.  Much  of  the  agitation  for  better 
roads  comes  from  persons  who  are  not  farmers.  The  agitation  is  bound  to  bear  good 
fruit  and  it  should  be  encouragetl,  but  the  reform  will  come  slowly  and  gradually, 
antl  thereby  it  will  be  the  more  permanent. 

S,  Lack  of  good  farming, — It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  lack  of  good  farming,  or 
the  inability  of  the  farmer  to  appropriate  the  best  knowledge  and  advice  ot  the 
time,  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  most  of  the  agricultural  unrest.  The  future  must 
see  a  greater  intensiHcation  ol  effort  on  the  farm.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  ordinary  farm  is  very  small.  Farming  is  essentially  a  small  business,  and  the 
rate  of  profit,  even  on  poor  farms,  is  nearly  always  high.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
a  farmer  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm  which  represents  an  investment  of  not  more  than 
two  to  four  thousand  dollars,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  able  to  save  a  little  money 
beyond  his  living  to  add  to  capital.  Cases  are  not  unusual  in  which  a  farmerpro- 
duces  an  annual  profit  from  a  field  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  the  field  itself.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  the  big  farmer  to  crowd  out  the  small  one  in  certain  localities  or  in 
particular  branches  of  farming;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  farmer  holds  his  individuality 
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even  thon^h  hin  investmont  and  his  base  of  operationH  are  very  limited.  Since  his 
ex|>en8es  are  almost  necessarily  increasing  with  the  new  demands  of  civilization,  it 
is  increasiugly  more  important  that  he  shall  intensify  his  methods  in  order  to  produce 
the  greatest  possi  ble  product  from  a  given  amount  of  land. 

The  farmer  usnally  is  not  skilled  in  making  money  from  hired  labor.  His  **  hired 
hands  *'  are  often  his  neighbors ;  he  treats  them  as  (Mjnals.  He  does  not  like  to  work 
men  in  gangs ;  he  is  not  an  overseer  or  a  boss ;  hired  labor  means  to  him  a  different 
thing  than  it  does  to  tbe  contractor.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  general 
tendency  is  to  make  relatively  more  of  the  labor  than  of  tbe  land.  This  economic 
difficolty  was  well  expressed  by  Washington  in  1791  in  a  letter  to  Arthnr  Young,  and 
his  remarks  are  eqnaJly  applicable  :it  the  present  day:  ''An  English  farmer  mnst 
entertain  a  contemptible  npinion  of  our  husbandry,  or  a  horrid  idea  of  our  lands, 
when  he  shall  be  informed  that  not  more  than  8  or  10  bunhels  of  wheat  is  the  yield 
of  an  acre,  but  this  low  ]>i-oduce  may  be  ascribed,  and  principally,  too,  to  a  cause 
which  I  do  not  find  touched  by  either  of  the  gentlemen  whose  letters  are  sent  to 
yoUy  namely,  that  the  aim  of  the  farmers  in  this  country  (if  they  can  be  called 
farmers)  is  not  to  mnke  the  most  they  can  from  the  land,  which  is,  or  has  been, 
cheap,  but  the  most  of  the  labour,  which  is  dear.  The  consequence  of  which  has 
been  much  gi^onnd  ha^  been  scratched  over  and  none  cultivated  or  improved  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  wherea.<4  a  farmer  in  England,  where  land  is  dear  and  labour 
cheap,  finds  it  his  intert^st  to  improve  and  cultivate  highly,  that  he  may  reap  large 
crops  from  a  small  quantity  of  ground.  That  the  last  is  the  true  and  the  first  an 
erroneous  policy  I  will  readily  grant,  but  it  requires  time  to  conquer  bad  habits, 
and  hardly  anything  short  of  necessity  is  able  to  accomplish  it.  That  necessity  is 
approaching  by  pretty  rapid  strides." 

Various  natural  agencies  are  against  the  farmer.  For  example,  there  is  a  general 
tendency  toward  the  depletion  ofavailable  plant-food  in  the  soil  rather  than  toward 
its  augmentation.  Insects  and  diseases  are  more  numerous  nud  more  serious,  conse- 
qaent  upon  the  increased  commerce  with  the  world  and  the  danger  of  introduction 
of  pests,  upon  the  greater  variety  of  crops,  upon  the  greater  extent  of  crops  of  one 
kiqdy  upon  the  fact  that  the  natural  breeding  places  of  these  pests  in  woods  and 
iields  are  being  eliminated.  On  the  other  band,  the  farmer  has  more  resouces  to-day 
than  he  had  a  generation  ago.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations 
thus  far  has  been  directed  toward  the  overcoming  of  natural  difficulties.  In  most 
cases  the  farmer  has  a  recourse  for  the  destruction  of  pests  and  the  overcoming  of 
environmental  obstacles. 

If  poor  farming  is  really  a  fundamental  reason  why  farming  does  not  take  its 
place  alongside  many  other  callings  it  is  plain  that  the  only  fundamental  remedy 
therefor  is  education.  Never  has  there  been  so  much  intelligent  and  scientific  atten- 
tion given  to  agricultural  questions  as  now,  and  there  is  no  country  in  which  so 
^uch  has  been  done  to  educate  and  to  help  the  actual  farmer  as  in  North  America. 
This  effort  has  been  productive  of  the  ^catest  good,  and  tbe  general  tone  of  farming 
has  raised  immensely  within  a  generation.  Many  of  the  questions  that  farmers  dis- 
cuss to-day  were  wholly  unknown  to  them  a  generation  ago.  Farmers'  meetings  are 
well  attended  and  the  diHCUSsious  are  clear-cut,  practical,  and  pointed.  Anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  present  attitude  of  farmers  will  have  no  doubt  of  the 
future.  Present-day  farming  is  full  of  vim  and  vitality,  and  it  is  constantly 
improving. 

4.  Social  conditions. — The  so-called  agricultural  question  is  only  in  part  an  economio 
one.  It  is  largely  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual.  We  have  erred  in  putting  the 
stress  on  the  economic  or  commercial  side  of  the  problem.  Half  the  value  of  farm 
life  is  in  the  satisfaction  of  living  it.  The  attractive  side  of  farm  life  must  be 
emphasized.  The  farmer's  mind  most  be  open  to  appreciate  things  that  are  his 
without  the  asking  or  the  buying.  Ordinarily  the  city  man  appreciates  the  advan- 
tages of  farm  life  more  than  the  farmer  does.  He  desires  to  go  to  the  country  to 
escape  the  city.  This  desire  is  in  part  an  expression  of  natural  unrest.  The  city 
man  longs  for  the  country,  and  the  country  man  longs  for  the  city.  However,  the 
city  man  usually  has  a  more  specitic  knowledge  of  what  the  country  is  and  what  it 
can  give  him  than  the  country'  man  has  of  the  city.  In  the  country  the  individualistic 
life  is  possible.  The  advantages  that  the  country  man  has  are  far  beyond  the  power 
of  money  to  buy .  When  the  city  man  wants  strawberries  he  goes*  to  his  pocket; 
when  the  country  man  wants  them  he  goes  to  his  garden. 

The  following  letter  from  a  statf  man  on  one  of  our  metropolitan  dailies  indicates 
the  point  of  view  of  many  a  city  man  toward  the  country  and  it  is  one  which  the 
countryman  himself  too  often  fails  to  appreciate:  "My  reading  and  investigation 
have  crystallized  my^  longing  for  a  return  to  the  farm  life  of  my  boyhood  days.  For 
several  years  I  have  been  laboring  in  police  courts  and  in  doing  such  work  as 
ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  staff  man  on  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper.  I  am 
asking  for  the  experience  of  others  as  a  guide  against  the  day  that  I  am  able  to  drop 
newspaper  work  for  the  harder  labor  of  being  my  own  boss  on  a  bit  of  farm  land 
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somewhere.  I  have  a  profonnd  lore  for  everything  that  a  city  lacks  and  which  the 
green  fields,  the  sunny  skies,  the  falling  rain,  and  the  yistas  of^rowing^  tbinss  only 
can  afford ;  and  I  have  no  preference  for  North  or  East,  or  Booth  or  West,  so  long  as 
it  carries  me  away  Arom  city  life  with  its  ninety-nine  parts  of  misery  to  one  part  of 
happiness."  It  is  difficult  to  place  a  tangible  value  on  such  an  appreciation  as  this, 
bat  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  legitimate  assets  of  the  farm. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literatorv  of  country  life  will  have  been  struck 
with  the  great  importance  that  is  given  to  this  intellectual  and  spiritual  side  as  con- 
trasted with  the  mere  economics  of  farming.  The  value  of  open  fields,  running 
brooks,  and  green  trees  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  mathematical  calculation.  The 
following  extract  from  Horace  Greeley,  who  knew  both  the  city  and  the  country 
point  of  view,  is  interesting  in  this  connection :  ''  If  I  were  asked  to  say  what  ainele 
aspect  of  our  economic  condition  most  strikingly  and  favorably  distinff  aiahed  uie 
people  of  our  Northern  States  from  those  of  most,  if  not  all,  countries  which  I  have 
traversed,  I  would  point  at  once  to  the  fruit  trees  which  so  generally  diversify  every 
little,  as  well  as  larger,  farm  throughout  these  States,  and  are  quite  commonly  found 
even  on  the  petty  holdings  of  the  poorer  mechanics  and  workmen  in  every  village 
and  in  the  suburbs  and  outnkirts  of  every  city.  1  can  recall  nothing  like  it  abroad, 
save  in  2  or  3  of  the  least  mountainous  and  most  fertile  districts  of  northern  Switser- 
land.  Italy  has  some  approach  to  it  in  the  venerable  olive  trees  which  surround  or 
flank  many,  perhaps  most,  of  her  farmhouses,  upholding  grapevines  as  ancient  and 
nearly  as  large  as  themselves;  but  the  average  New  England  or  Middle  Estate  home- 
stead, with  its  ample  apple  orchard  and  its  cluster  of  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  toees 
surrounding  its  house  and  dotting  or  belting  its  garden,  has  an  air  of  comfort  and 
modest  thrift  which  I  have  nowhere  else  seen  fairly  equaled." 

Contrasted  with  these  spiritual  aud  iutellectual  aspects  of  country  life  is  the  rela- 
tive isolation  of  the  farmer.  His  social  ostracism  is  rapidly  disappeariu|^,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  trolley  roads,  neighborhood  telephones,  rural-mail  delivery, 
bicycles,  and  better  roads.  These  a^^encies  also  bring  the  city  man  into  the  country 
and  therebv  add  greatly  to  the  momentum  of  these  civilizing  movements.  They  wiU 
undoubtedly  do  much  to  keep  the  future  generations  on  the  farms. 

The  desire  to  leave  the  farm  is  no  doubt  crystallized  in  mt>st  people's  minds  before 
they  have  come  to  the  age  to  appreciate  the  economic  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
farming.  They  are  influenced  largely  by  the  nnattractiveness  of  the  farm  home,  b? 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for  social  pleasures  and  for  physical  c«>mfort.  The  farm 
buildings  and  appurtenances  are  not  tasty  nor  attractive  nor  convenient;  they  repel 
rather  than  attract.  The  lack  of  ordinary  nieautt  of  sanitation  in  too  often  apparent. 
Frequentlv  the  boy  is  given  no  chance  to  develop  himself.  What  was  Tom's  calf 
becomes  the  old  man's  cow.  The  boy  compares  his  estate  with  that  of  the  city  boy's; 
his  dissatisfaction  crystaltizes  into  desertion  of  the  farm.  Much  of  the  dissati^ac- 
'  tion  with  farm  living  is  due  to  the  hard  lot  of  the  woman.  The  condition  of  women 
on  the  farm  is  a  fairlv  good  index  of  the  intellectual  and  social  status  of  the  oum- 
uiunity.  The  condition  of  the  farmer's  wife  may  not  be  expected.to  improve  merely 
because  the  economic  status  of  the  farmer  appreciates;  it  will  improve  only  as  a 
higher  type  of  living,  quite  independent  of  income,  comes  into  existence. 

In  the  long  run  the  best  survive.  This  rule  holds  in  farming  as  well  as  in  manu- 
facturing or  in  the  professions.  It  may  be  hard  on  the  individual,  but  it  finally 
works  out  the  good  of  the  race  or  of  the  vocation.  It  is  really  surprising  what  a 
small  percentage  of  the  persons  engaged  in  any  calling  really  achieve  what  may  be 
fairly  called  success.  Tne  farmer  is  likely  to  compare  the  agricultural  status  with 
isolated  successes  in  other  callings,  but  if  he  were  to  make  a  <-areful  investigation  he 
would  find  that  the  proportion  of  successful  men  in  farming  is  as  great  as  in  other 
callings,  ami  probably  even  greater.  The  following  extract  from  a  recent  volume  of 
the  International  Medical  Magazine  will  illustrate  the  point:  "Of  the  nearly  2,500 
physicians  in  Paris,  says  the  Pacific  Medical  .Journal,  5  or  6  make  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000  a  year;  10  to  15  make  from  $20,000  to  $30,000;  100  make  $3,000  to  $5,000;  800 
make  from  $l,50t)  to  $3,000,  while  1,200  make  less  than  $1,500." 

The  sentiments  of  Washington  respecting  country  life  are  worthy  of  emulation. 
The  man  who  bad  all  the  opportunities  of  his  day  and  who  led  the  American  armies 
to  victory,  wrote  us  follows  to  Arthur  Youn^  in  the  closing  year  of  his  life:  ''The 
more  I  am  acquainted  with  agricultural  afl'airs  the  better  I  am  pleased  with  them, 
insomuch  that  1  can  nowhere  find  so  great  satisfaction  as  in  those  innocent  and  use- 
tal  pursuits.  In  indulging  these  feelings  I  am  led  to  reflect  how  much  more  delight* 
fttl  to  an  undebauched  mind  is  the  task  of  making  improvements  on  the  earth  than 
all  the  vainglory  which  can  be  acquired  from  ravaging  it  by  the  most  uninterrupted 
career  of  conquests.'' 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  MmyS7,  1901, 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  8PENGEE  KELLOGG, 

Proprietcr  of  the  Kellogg  elevator  ^  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

The  Western  Elevating  AsBodation  has  been  oiiganixed  for  a  ficood  many  years. 
The  only  thing  that  has  any  interest  to  me  at  the  present  time  is  that  tl«By  have  made 
an  agreement  with  the  trunk  lines  to  elevate  their  grain,  and  they  in  turn  have 
agreed  to  pay  them  one-half  cent  a  bushel  on  all  grain  that  passes  through  this  port 
and  is  shipped  by  rail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  West.)  Who  agrees  to  pay  that? — A.  The  trunk  lines,  composed  of 
the  New  York  Central,  the  West  Shore,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
Lehigh  Valley,  and  Erie;  those  are  the  trunk  lines  running  east  to  New  York;  they 
are  onder  one  management,  I  believe,  now.  Harriot,  of  the  Erie,  hcu  the  making  of 
these  rates.  If  you  want  a  rate  you  must  go  to  Harriot  for  it.  If  any  grain  man 
wants  a  rate  through  the  Kellogg  elevator  they  give  him  a  half  cent  higher  rate  for 
freight,  because  they  claim  that  masmuch  as  tnev  have  made  this  contract  to  pay  a 
half  cent,  if  they  paid  the  Kellogg  a  half  cent  tne^  would  be  paying  double  eleva- 
tion; that  is  their  side  of  the  story — the  railroad's  side;  while  I  claim  that  it  is  boy- 
cotting the  Kellogff  elevator,  because  nobody  is  going  to  ship  through  the  Kellogg 
elevator  and  give  Uiem  half  a  cent  for  the  pnvile^  of  doing  so;  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son they  have  for  making  that  agreement,  I  believe.  That  we  of  course  expect  to 
prove.  Up  to  this  time  last  year  we  had  elevated  about  2,000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
and  then  the  boycott  took  effect  and  we  didn't  elevate  any.  This  year  it  has  been 
continued,  and  we  have  practically  elevated  no^rain  at  all.  Of  course,  that  only 
shows  that  the  boycott  has  taken  effect.  The  Kelloeg  elevator  is  out  of  the  race. 
The  only  grain  they  have  any  chance  of  getting  at  all  is  the  canal  grain,  and  the 
Western  £levating  Association,  to  handicap  the  Kellogg  elevator,  I  believe  is  elevat- 
ing that  grain  free;  so  the  Kellogg  elevator  can  neither  get  rail  grain  nor  canal  grain. 
I  don't  know  what  arrangements  they  have  with  these  forwarders,  but  we  can't  make 
inducements  sufficient  to  get  the  grain.  That  is  about  the  way  we  look  at  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  simply  a  boycott;  that  is  all  there  is  about  it,  and  we  have  been  willing 
and  are  willing  to-day  to  elevate  for  just  half  the  price  they  are  charging.  We  think 
there  is  money  in  it  at  that,  at  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  but  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  business  to  make  it  pay  at  that  rate. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  boycott  been  in  effect? — A.  Since  abo^it  the  1st  of  June  last, 
1900.     We  are  going  to  try  and  see  if  they  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  country. 
Q.  The  case  is  now  in  tne  courts? — A.  Yes. 

If  this  arrangement  had  been  made  at  the  first  of  the  season,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  been  legal,  but  it  would  have  had  a  better  appearance;  but  this  contract 
was  made  after  they  had  attempted  several  times  to  get  the  Kello^  elevator  into 
the  association  and  the  Kellogg  elevator  had  refused  to  go  in;  refused  to  be  dictated 
to;  so  after  that  they  started  to  put  on  the  screws. 

Q.  How  long  has  canal  grain  been  elevated  free  of  charge? — A.  Well,  since  we 
started  competing  for  it  last  June;  and  one  year — year  before  last,  two  years  ago — when 
all  the  elevators  were  out,  when  there  was  no  association  at  all — all  the  elevators 
were  outside  competing  for  the  grain.  I  have  always  contended  that  this  grain 
should  be  competed  for  the  same  as  any  other  grain. 
Q.  That  is,  by  competing  elevators? — A.  Yes;  the  same  as  any  other  business. 
Q.  What  is  tne  effect  of  this  combination  upon  the  farmers  and  upon  the  public 
generally? — A.  Why,  I  presume  the  effect,  while  it  would  aggregate  a  large  amount, 
wouldn't  be  felt;  just  like  a  tax  spread  over  a  whole  community,  nobcSy  realizes 
what  it  is. 

Q.  In  this  case  the  tax  is  in  the  form  of  higher  charges  than  would  otherwise  be 
chai^ged? — A.  In  the  elevating  business,  certainly  the  rates  are  higher  now  than 
they  would  be  under  competition. 

Q.  Have  the  rates  been  raised? — A.  No;  3  or  4  years  ago  they  were  lowered  from 
three-fourths  to  a  half 

Q.  Prior  to  June  of  last  year  was  there  no  pool  or  combination  among  the  eleva- 
tors?— A.  There  had  been  a  pool  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  But  no  boycott  upon  the  outsiders? — A.  No  boycott,  because  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  railroads  to  pool  with  the  association.  This  last  year  they 
were  in  ^ood  condition  to  form  sucn  an  arrangement,  because  the  railroads  were 
pooling  themselves,  and  the  Western  Elevating  Association  succeeded  in  making 
them  believe  that  unless  they  had  an  association  it  would  cause  friction  in  their  rates 
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by  the  cutting  of  rates,  which  was  not  a  fact,  because  shortly- after  that  they  did  cat 
the  rates  for  about  a  couple  of  months,  until  they  eot  toeether  again. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  relation  between  the  railroaas  and  the  elevatore  in  Bufiak>? — 
A.  Why,  that  is  the  only  relation— this  agreement— that  I  know  of. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  elevators  owned?— A.  The  New  York  Central  hsLve  their  own 
elevators,  also  the  Erie;  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern have  not  their  own  elevators;  the  latter,  however,  has  a  small  elevator  called 
the  Union,  which  is  not  of  much  account.  I  guess  they  don't  figure  on  that  beii^ 
any  factor.  The  West  Shore,  of  course,  is  leased  by  the  New  York  Central;  as  a  rail- 
road they  have  no  elevator. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  effective  in  the  grain  business? — A.  I  think 
not  now;  you  mi^ht  say  not  positively.  I  am  positive  about  that,  because  last  y^u* 
I  think  thev  earned  15,000,000  bushels,  and  I  don't  think  they  will  carry  that'tliis 
year,  out  of  upward  of  150,000,000. 

Q.  These  figures  you  have  ffiven  are  for  the  grain  going  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
Citv? — A.  Yes,  sir;  also  to  otner  eastern  seaports. 

Q.  Can  you  sugsest  any  legislation,  national  or  State,  to  remed}^  the  abuaes  yoo 
speak  of? — A.  Well,  I  must  say  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  legislation.  I  don't 
want  to  be  put  down  as  a  pessimist,  but  when  I  look  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  I  will  say  that  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  use  of  any  other  legislation, 
unless  it  is  to  give  that  commission  more  power. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  have  the  commission's  power  enlarged? — A.  I  couldn't 
say,  because  I  am  not  well  enough  posted  on  that  line. 

Q.  Does  this  elevator  i>ool  affect  the  price  of  wheat? — A.  These  little  charges  of  an 
eighth  and  a  quarter,  wnile  they  do  affect,  and  you  can  figure  them  up  in  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollare,  they  are  spread  over  so  much  territory  that  people 
don't  feel  it— just  like  a  stamp  on  a  check  or  any  other  tax. 

Q.  Do  the  Buf^lo  elevator  men  deal  in  grain  on  the  board  of  trade? — A.  They  deal 
but  very  little. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  New  York  State  prohibiting  public  warehousemen  from 
dealing  in  grain? — A.  Not  any. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  S7^  1901. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  H.  KNAPP, 

Of  the  firm  of  Jacu»  A  Co,^  canal  fonixirders,  Buffalo^  N.  F. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  West.)  Does  the  elevator  pool,  so  called,  interfere  with  your  bosi- 
na«<s?— A.  Yes;  it  makes  it  very  much  nicer,  because  on  all  the  stuff  that  comes 
tlirouKh  the  elevator  pool  we  get  free  elevation,  and  they  charge  the  railroad  half  a 
cent,  because  we  have  to  bid  half  a  cent  under  the  railroad  in  order  to  do  any  busi- 
ness on  the  canal,  and  that  is  why  that  is  done,  and  the  elevator  pool  favors  us  in 
that  respect.  If  we  had  to  pay  half  a  cent  elevation,  our  freights  would  neceasarilv 
be  1  cent  lower  than  the  railroad  freights  and  we  couldn't  compete  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  As  it  is  you  are  able  to  charge A.  We  charge  half  a  cent  under. 

Q.  Is  i  t  chiefly  export  grain  that  is  shipped  by  canal? — A.  In  a  great  many  instances 
it  is,  and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  grain  here  that  nas  been  for  home  consumption. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  rates  to  New  York  between  export  grain  and 
grain  for  home  consumption? — A.  Not  a  particle;  it  is  all  the  same. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  both  to  the  railroads  and  the  canal? — A.  That  I  don't  know; 
it  does  as  to  the  canals. 

Q.  Are  there  any  elevator  companies  which  do  business  over  the  canals  only? — 
A.  There  was  one  last  year,  but  none  this  year.  The  Watson  can't  do  any  business 
except  canal  business,  because  it  is  on  an  island. 

Q.  Do  the  elevator  men  in  Buffalo  deal  in  ^in  on  the  board  of  trade? — A.  There 
is  no  dealing  here  in  Buffalo.  You  mean  options?  There  is  no  dealing  in  Buffalo 
except  by  men  that  have  made  a  business  of  that. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  dealing  on  the  board  of  trade  here  is  entirely  bona  fide 
business? — A.  Oh,  sure.  If  thore  is  an  option  bought  or  sold  it  has  to  be  sent  to 
Chicago  or  New  York. 

Q.  Do  none  of  the  elevator  men  deal  on  the  boai  d  of  trade  or  through  brokers?— 
A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  they  do.  That  is  something  I  don't  know  about 
The  elevators  are  mostly  owned  by  corporations— in  fact,  they  all  are.    There  is  no 

Krivate  individual  that  owns  an  elevator  here  except  Thomas  M.  Ryan,  and  his 
asn't  loaded  a  boat  in  5  years.    The  other  elevators  are  owned  by  corporations. 
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Q.   80  there  is  now  no  canal  elevator  doin^  businees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Tliere  are  elevators  which  do  both  a  rail  and  canal  business? — ^A.  All  of  them, 
except  those  that  can't  do  rail  business.  The  all-canal  elevators  aren't  doing 
businefls. 

Q.  Ttte  railroads  have  driven  the  canal  elevators  out  of  business? — A.  The  all-canal 
elevators,  because  the  railroads  here  own  the  majority  of  the  elevators. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  own  all  the  elevators  that  are  now  doing  business  in  Buffalo? — 
A.   Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  storage  capacity  of  Buffalo  is  controlled  by  the 
railroada?— A.  Half  01  it    That  is,  of  course,  a  guess;  but  I  should  say  half. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  JP7,  1901. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  P.  0.  COOK, 

Secretary  of  the  Western  Elevating  AgsociatUm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wbst.)  Will  you  tell  the  commission  about  the  Western  Elevating 
AflBOciation  and  its  purposes,  etc.? — ^A.  The  association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  business  of  the  people  doing  business  here.  It  centralises  the  work 
and  establishes  a  uniform  price  for  elevating  grain  and  for  storing  also. 

Q.  When  was  this  association  formed? — A.  It  is  formed  from  year  to  year;  it  runs 
from  year  to  year.    The  usual  date  is  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  April. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  organized? — A.  Way  back  in  the  sixties  somewhere.  Of  course 
there  have  been  seasons  when  all  or  a  part  of  the  year  there  wouldn't  be  any  assoda- 
tion,  but  as  a  rule  it  has  run  since  that 

Q.  Is  there  any  pool  among  the  elevators? — ^A.  This  association  provides  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  the  earnings  on  the  basis  of  shares  or  percentage. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  how  that  is  done? — A.  They 
simply  agree  that  the  earnings  from  elevation  and  storage  shall  be  collected  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  association,  and,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  this  office,  shall  be 
jaiid  out  again  to  the  various  elevators  in  the  association  according  to  the  percent- 
age or  shares  that  they  have  in  it. 

Q.  Shares  of  stock? — A.  There  is  no  stock.  It  is  simply  an  agreement  with  them 
that  they  are  to  have  such  proportion  of  the  net  earnings. 

Q.  May  I  ask  upon  what  basis  the  earnings  are  divided^  whether  upon  storage 
capacity  or  some  other  basis? — A.  Hardly  the  storage  capacity.  Of  course  the  stor- 
age capacity  does  enter  into  it,  it  is  an  element  in  it;  ana  then  another  thing  is  the 
working  capacity  of  the  house;  and,  in  a  measure,  the  business  controlled  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  storage  capacity  and  the  working  capac- 
ity?— A.  Some  have  1  elevator  leg  and  others  have  2  and  some  have  3.    Of  course  a 
house  with  2  can  elevate  more  and  handle  more  than  a  house  with  1. 
Q.  So  that  there  is  no  one  basis? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  agreement? — A.  It  is  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement  anyway. 
Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  association  upon  the  elevators  not  m  the  association? — 
A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question.    They  simply  have  to  go  into  the  market  and 
take  business  on  their  own  hook. 
Q.  Can  they  get  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  elevator  business  in  Buffalo  is  done  by 
elevators  in  the  association? — A.  I  think  about  95  per  cent  of  it,  last  year. 
Q.  For  the  calendar  yeai^ — A.  For  from  April  to  April. 

Q.  For  from  April,  1900,  to  April,  1901?— A.  Yes.  We  handled  very  close  to 
150  millions  out  of  155  millions  ana  a  fraction. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  allegation  that  the  association  boycotts  outside 
elevators? — A.  We  don't  boycott  anything.  We  aren't  in  shape  to  boycott  anything. 
We  are  simply  here  in  shape  to  handle  business  coming  down  the  lake.  If  anybody 
wants  to  wort  with  us  to-day  and  work  with  somebody  else  to-morrow,  that  is  his 
privilege.    We  don't  boycott  anybody. 

Q.  Are  the  chaiges  for  elevating  and  storing  grain\the  same  in  the  association  as 
in  the  outside  elevators? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  I  could  tell  you  that  Our  rate  is  pub- 
lished .  Of  course  an  outside  elevator  might  cutr— very  likely  would  cut  to  eet  business. 
Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  charges? — A.  One-half  cent  a  bushel  for  elevating 
and  includmg  10  days'  storage;  and  for  storage  after  the  first  10  days  it  is  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  for  each  10  days  or  any  part  thereof;  and  on  through-rail  mun  there  is  no 
charge  for  loading  in  addition  to  the  elevation  rate;  but  on  loc£,  near-by  grain,  which 
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is  practically  srain  peddled  from  here,  there  is  a  charge  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for 
loading  in  aadition  to  the  other.  That  usually  goes  out  in  small  qnantitiee,  while 
the  other  goes  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  Was  there  danger  of  cutting  in  the  clmrges  for  elevation  and  storage  before  the 
association  was  formed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  prevention  of  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  association? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willinc  to  state  what  the  other  objects  are? — A.  Well,  one  great 
object  is  to  maintain  a  uniform  rate  and  another  is  to  centralize  the  businees  and  to 
give  responsibility  to  the  receipts — that  is,  the  bank  will  take  our  receipt  without 
any  question,  while  there  are  numbers  of  individual  elevators  that  they  wouldn't 
take  without  they  had  bondsmen;  and  everyone  handling  business  here  comee  right 
to  this  office  and  transacts  it  here,  whereas  if  there  were  20  different  offices  to  trans- 
act business  they  would  have  to  go  around  to  the  different  offices  to  handle  it. 

Q.  How  many  elevators  are  there  in  Buffalo  not  connected  with  the  asBOciatioa? — 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  without  counting  them  up. 

Q.  A  large  number? — A.  Quite  a  few.     They  are  not  operating. 

Q.  None  of  them  operating? — A.  The  Kellc^  is  operating.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  one  at  present. 

Q.  Has  the  association  driven  the  others  out  of  business  by  competition? — ^A.  Oh, 
not  necessarily.  A  good  many  of  them  haven't  worked  for  years,  whether  they 
were  in  the  association  or  out  of  it.  The  elevators  in  the  association,  as  at  present 
constituted,  all  have  a  connection  with  a  railroad;  that  is,  they  have  tracks  to  th^ 
elevator  by  means  of  which  grain  can  be  shipped  on  a  railroad  as  well  as  by  ctmal, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kellogg,  all  the  elevators  not  in  the  association  are 
houses  that  do  not  nave  any  track  connection,  and  consequently  can  hiuidle  nothing 
but  canal  business,  and  they  can't  make  a  go  on  that  btisiness  alone. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  explain  more  fully  just  what  the  connection  between 
the  railroads  and  the  elevators  is?— A.  They  haven't  any  very  ereat  connection  with 
them,  except  they  handle  business  for  them  the  same  as  for  other  people.  Some  of 
the  elevators  in  the  association  are  owned  or  controlled  in  some  way  by  railroads, 
and  they  have  an  agreement  to  handle  railroad  grain  at  the  price  stipulated  on  the 
card — half  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  How  many  elevators  are  there  in  the  association  altogether^— A.  Twenty-one 
or  22. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  of  excessive  charges  for  transfer,  elevation,  or 
storage  of  grain? — A.  No,  sir.    Not  at  the  rate  we  are  running  at  now. 

Q.  Is  that  rate  lower  than  formerly? — A.  Yes.  It  used  to  be  seven-eighths  of  a 
cent. 

Q.  And  was  that  rate  complained  of  as  excessive? — A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Does  the  publication  of  these  rates  do  away  with  any  advantages  which  eleva- 
tors might  otherwise  have  in  dealing  in  grain? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  As  I  look  at  it,  it  pats 
everyone  on  an  even  footing  in  handling  grain  or  in  putting  grain  through  here.  The 
charge  is  always  collected  just  the.  same  whether  they  own  grain  or  do  not.  Eleva- 
tors in  the  association  do  a  strictly  warehousing  business. 

Q.  Even  the  owner  of  an  elevator  would  have  to  pay  storage  chaiges  if  his  elevator 
were  in  the  association? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  would  care  to  make  as  regards  National  or 
State  legislation  affecting  the  transportation  of  grain  or  storage  of  erain? — A.  Na 
From  my  observation,  and  I  have  been  in  the  business  a  good  while,  l^slation  as  a 
rule  doesn't  benefit  the  business  at  all  in  that  line.  I  think  the  trade  will  take  care 
of  itself  down  this  way.  You  can't  charge  an  excessive  rate  here  for  doing  busLness 
without  drawing  other  people  into  it,  and  a  uniform  rate  here  as  established  by  the 
association  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  trade  generally,  for  the  reason  that  any 
man  doing  businees  knows  he  is  getting  just  as  good  a  rate  as  his  neighbor,  whereas 
if  there  is  no  association,  you  have  got  to  dicker  all  around  and  then  not  get  as  good 
as  the  next,  {)erhaps.  It  facilitates  trade  in  every  way.  You  take  it  now,  we  can 
send  grain  going  by  rail  to  any  house  that  has  a  connection  with  the  road  that  is  to 
carry  the  grain.  In  case  there  were  no  association,  the  grain  would  be  forced  prac- 
tically to  one  or  two  houses  under  the  influence  of  that  road,  causing  congestion  and 
delay  at  such  elevators. 

Q.  Do  the  elevators  which  are  Cv.ntroUed  by  railroads  have  any  advantage  over 
other  elevators  by  reason  of  that  factr— over  elevators  outside  of  the  association? — ^A. 
Why,  just  how  do  you  mean? 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  elevators  it  was  testified  that  their  connection  with 
the  railroads  gave  them  certain  advantages. — A.  Why,  I  should  say  no,  not  here. 
Of  course,  where  that  might  have  an  effect  would  be  in  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion! that  they  would  get  a  better  rating  through  having  control  of  that  businees; 
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but  tlie  minute  it  is  formed,  if  there  comes  a  rufih,  the  grain  is  sent  wherever  it  can 
be  handled  to  the  best  advantage. 

Q.  I>oes  the  association  prevent  the  railroads  from  granting  a  monopoly  of  the 
g^rain  business  on  their  respective  roads  to  any  particular  elevator? — ^A.  No;  we  don't 
bave  much  to  sa^  about  tnat. 

Q.  I>oesn't  this  division  of  the  receipts  have  that  effect? — A.  It  does  have  that 
effect,  as  it  is  understood  that  all  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  association  shall 
be  used  when  necessary  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  grain;  and,  as  a  result,  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  grain  for  shipment  over  one  road  would  be  distributed  to  several 
elevators  to  prevent  delay. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  the  commission  a  copy  of  the  agreement? — A.  I 
haixily  like  to,  because  that  is  a  sort  of  a  private  paper. 

Q.  Y  ou  have  stated,  I  suppose,  the  gist  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  let  you  look  it 
over  if  you  want  to  see  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  arrangement  about  winter  storage? — ^A.  It  is  provided  that  the 
winter  storage,  after  December  1,  shall  belong  to  the  elevator  storing  it.  Now,  that 
refers  simply  to  the  extra  storase  and  not  to  the  half-cent  elevation.  The  extra 
storage  during  the  winter  doesn't  run  a  quarter  of  a  cent  every  10  days  all  winter 
lon^,  but  only  until  the  accumulation  after  the  1st  of  December  amounts  to  2  cents. 
Q.  The  maximum  charge  is  2i  cents? — A.  For  elevating  and  storage. 
(The  company's  rate  card,  submitted  by  Mr.  Cook,  is  reproduced  below:) 


The  Wmtern  Elevating  Association  and  George  F.  Sowerby  Company, 

OF  Buffalo. 

Rates  for  elevatins  and  storage  on  all  sound  grain  received  on  and  after  date.  Until 
further  notice,  the  cnarge'for  elevating  and  storage  will  be  as  follows:  For  elevating 
(including  10  days'  storage),  per  bushel,  one-half  cent;  for  storing,  each  succeeding 
10  days  or  parts  thereof,  per  bushel,  one-quarter  cent 

All  accrued  elevating  and  storage  on  grain  remaining  in  store  on  April  1  in  each 
year  must  be  paid  to  that  date,"  on  or  be^re  10  days  after  the  opening  of  canal  navi- 
gation following,  under  penalty  of  one-half  cent  per  bushel  adaitional  storage,  if  not 
so  paid  on  that  date. 

Above  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  grain. 

Buffalo,  ^fay  16,  1901. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jur^  10, 1901. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ME.  J.  H   EALSTOH, 

Attorney  eCt  law,  W<iahington,  D,  C. 

The  oommiasion  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kalston  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  beinff  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kbnnedy.  Please  give  yonr  name  and  address  and  occupation. 

The  Witness.  Jaokson  H.  Ralston;  Bond  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  attorney 
at  law. 

Mr.  Kknnedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Kalston  would  prefer  to  say  what  he  has 
to  say  on  the  single-tax  question  without  interruption,  and  then  submit  to  any  ques- 
tioning at  the  end. 

The  WITNESS.  If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  commission,  I  will  make  a  statement,  and 
then  submit  myself  to  such  questions  as  the  commission  may  see  fit  to  ask. 

I  presume  in  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  sort  I  ou^ht  in  the  beginning  to 
define  what  I  understand  by  the  single  tax.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion which  calls  for  ^e  levying  of  all  taxes  on  the  value  of  land,  exclusive  of  the 
improvements  borne  upon  the  land.  When  carried  to  its  logical  ultimate,  it  would 
involve  the  doing  away  with  all  tariff  taxes,  and  with  all  license  taxes,  with  a  pos- 
sible exception  in  so  far  as  license  taxes  are  imposed  for  police  reasons;  the  abolition 
ofall  taxes  on  personal  property  and  of  taxes  upon  the  improvements  upon  land; 
leaving  as  the  sole  subject  of  taxation  the  value  of  land  itself,  the  one  thing  which 
is  not  the  direct  result  of  labor,  and  which  is  rather  the  incidental  result  flowing 
from  the  advancement  of  the  community,  from  the  perfection  of  government,  from 
the  educational  and  other  advances  incidental  to  the  oommnnity,  transportation 
facilities,  and  any  of  the  elements  that  would  naturally  conspire  to  maintain  or 
increase  the  value  of  land. 

Historically,  I  might  perhaps  say  a  word.  There  has,  in  the  judgment  of  single 
taxers  at  least,  been  a  constant  groping  toward  the  single  tax  xor  several  hundred 
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yeais.  Prior  to  the  century  just  past  the  inoet  pronoanoed  steps  in  that  line  wen 
taken  by  the  French  philosophers  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  Loais  XV,  and  Louis 
XVI.  The  single  taxers  are  fond  of  citing  the  example  of  Quesnay,  Tur^got  and 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  others  of  the  prominent  Frenchmen  of  abont  250  years  ago,  as 
giving  indications  of  a  belief  in  the  principles  of  the  system  which  has  now  become 
elaboratt'd  under  the  name  of  the  single  tax.  Turgot,  as  will  be  recalled,  was  the 
French  minister  who  attempted  a  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation  in  France,  and 
who  attempted  to  reform  it  m  the  line  of  the  single  tax.  Bnt  the  vested  interests  of 
France  at  that  time  were  too  strong  for  the  reforms  attempted  by  him,  and  he  olti- 
mately  lost  his  ministry ;  and  after  the  downfall  of  the  sort  of  reform  advocated  bj 
him  ensued  the  French  Revolution. 

There  were,  later  on,  some  English  writers  who  indicated  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  which  we  now  group  under  the  name  of  the  single  tax.  Among 
them  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Spencer,  who  wrote  over  100  years  ago.  Later  on 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dove,  who  wrote  abont  1840.  But  the  general  theory 
was  more  successfully,  more  logically,  and  more  completely  elaborated,  as  we  know, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Georee. 

Mr.  George  himself  did  not  claim  to  be  the  orif^inator  of  the  system ;  in  faet,  in 
his  writings  he  recognizes  the  justice  of  the  criticism  of  some  one  who  says  that 
whatever  there  is  in  his  writings  that  is  new  is  bad  and  whatever  there  is  that  is 
good  is  old.  Of  course,  with  Henry  George's  ideas  that  is  precisely  so,  and  the 
underlying  ideas  of  his  system  are  to  be  round  long  anterior  to  him.  He  simply 
assembled,  grouped  them,  and  gave  them  a  form  and  substance,  and  clothed  them 
in  a  style  of  unsurpassed  literary  excellence. 

The  authorities  referreil  to  by  Mr.  Henry  George  in  the  course  of  his  argument  are 
authorities  whose  force  is  generally  reco^ized — Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  John  Stuart  Miil.and  Herbert  Spencer;  the  underlying  idea  of  the  single 
tax  being  well  stated  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  one  chapter  in  his  Social  St&tics,  a 
chapter  the  logic  of  which  can  not  be  escaped,  although  in  later  years  under  differ- 
ent Hurrouudings  and  under  different  circumstances  Spender  attempted  to  repadiate 
his  own  logic. 

The  present  movement  toward  the  single  tax  may  therefore  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Pros^ress  and  Poverty  by  Henry  George — from  abont  1879.  The 
book  was  looked  upon  nt  the  time  of  its  publication  as  remarkable.  Its  literary 
style  was  recognised.  Its  force  of  argument  was  recognized.  But  it  was  not  regarded 
then  as  having  any  serious  practical  importance,  and  the  ideas  only  sprang  into  pub- 
lic notoriety  upon  the  campaign  of  Henry  (ieorge  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  in 
1886.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time  other  events  of  a  more  or  less  striking 
nature  which  have  brought  the  single  tax  into  prominence,  one  of  the  most  striking 
being  his  second  candidacy  for  the  mayoralty  in  1897. 

It  might  perhaps  be  of  importance  or  interest,  before  commencing  a  discassion 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  single  tax  is  advocated,  to  consider  whether  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  intelligence  and  thought 
to  justify  spending  any  particular  time  with  regard  to  it,  and  whether  it  has  to  any 
extent  made  any  impress  upon  public  thought  up  to  this  time. 

If  I  refer  to  the  events  in  Congress  as  bearing  upon  this  question,  I  shonld  direct 
your  attention  perhaps,  as  first  in  order  of  time,  to  the  investigations  made  by  a 
subcommittee,  I  think,  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  when  he  was  in  Congress  about  the  year  1891. 
Many  witnesses  were  called  before  that  subcommittee,  the  object  of  the  committee 
being  to  report  to  Congress  as  to  whether  the  single  tax  would  be  advisable  as  a 
system  to  be  put  into  effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  report  of  that  commit- 
tee was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  that  kind,  the  report  being  verified 
by  an  abundance  of  tables  well  worthy  of  very  careful  examination. 

The  next  Congressional  event  of  note  would  be  in  connection  with  the  Wilson  bill 
before  Congress,  a  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  raising  some  $20,000,000  or  so  to 
supplement  the  amounts  of  money  receivable  from  import  duties.  Judge  Maguire 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  a  system  of  taxation  on  land 
values  throughout  the  United  States,  excluding,  of  course,  improvements  and  per- 
sonal property ;  and  his  amendment  received  the  votes  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Barter,  of 
Ohio,  whose  ability  was  unquestioned;  of  Mr.  Tracy,  from  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  John  Dc 
Witt  Warner,  from  New  York  City;  Jerry  Simpson,  if  I  am  correct,  from  Kansas: 
Judge  James  G.  Maguire,  of  California;  and  possibly  one  or  two  others  whose  names 
iiow  slip  me.  Of  course  the  proposition  was  defeated;  the  time  had  not  arrived 
for  it. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  a  gradual  adop- 
tion of  the  single  tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  bill  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ridgely,  of  Kansas.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  House,  and  nothing  rame  of  it,  nltbongh  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  Uisirict  of  Columbia. 
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It  may  not  be  oot  of  place  for  me  to  say  that  the  single-tax  system  of  taxation  has 
received  the  very  general  sanction  of  labor  organizations  throaghout  the  country. 

The  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  recognizes  the  single  tax  as 
something  to  be  worked  for.  It  is  one  of  the  principles  oi  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  by  repeated  resolntions,  passed  at  annnal 
meetings,  favored  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax.  Of  course  the  labor  organizations 
in  New  York,  by  the  indorsement  of  Henry  George,  practically  gave  their  indorse- 
ment in  two  different  campai<£nsto  the  thins^  for  which  he  stood,  not  merely  inferen- 
tially,  but  actually.  Other  labor  organizations  have  repeatedly  passed  resolutions  in 
this  same  general  direction.  I  thiuK  that  it  may  be  said  that  among  labor  or^^ni- 
zntions  throughout  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  opposition  to  the  single 
tax,  except  it  be  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  have  not  studied  the  question  or 
who  may  be  perhaps  biased  by  their  more  immediate,  as  they  consider,  personal  in- 
terests. 

We  may  therefore  say  truly,  I  think,  that  the  largest  share  of  support  which  the 
single  tax  has  received  among  thinking  men — amon^^  representative  thinking  men — 
in  this  country  has  been  among  the  labor  organizations. 

The  subject  has  found  its  way  into  tiie  magazines.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  maga- 
zine of  prominence  in  the  country  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  course 
of  its  career  published  articles  favorable  to  the  single  tax.  I  might  mention  notably 
the  debate  ot  years  ago  between  Henry  George  and  Mr.  Atkinson  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  tbe  Century.  The  Arena  has  been  particularly  notable  for  the  number 
of  articles  which  it  has  published  in  the  same  general  line. 

The  single  tax  is  finding  its  way  into  legislation.  Some  3  years  ago  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Washmgton  passed  the  legislature  of  that  State 
for  submission  to  the  people,  tte  purpose  of  tnat  amendment  being  to  permit  local 
bodies  to  say  if  they  wished  the  :jingle-tax  system  of  taxation  for  their  local  pur- 
poses. That  amendment,  while  not  necessarily  a  single-tax  proposition,  was  so 
treated  by  the  people  and  press  of  the  State  of  Washington ;  and,  while  it  was 
defeated,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  received  a  verv  heavy  vote  at  the  election. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Colorado  a  somewhat  similar  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted  for  submission  to  the  people,  the  vote 
of  adoption  being  perhaps  4  or  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  And  I  am  inibrmed 
by  Senator  Bucklin,  of  Colorado— the  author  of  the  amendment— that  he  confidently 
anticipates  that  the  people  of  Colorado  will  give  that  amendment  their  favorable 
vote  at  the  election  in  1902.    The  proposition  will  have  to  be  submitted  in  1902. 

The  single  tax  has  received  more  discussion  in  the  State  of  Delaware  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  the  immediate  effect  of  that  discussion  being  that  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  an  amendment  providing  for  what  we  might  term 
home  rule  in  taxation,  which  would  permit  any  town  to  adopt  the  single  tax  if  it 
saw  fit,  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  and  by  pure  accident  was  defeated 
in  the  senate  by  about  1  majority,  one  man  misunderstanding  what  he  was  voting 
for,  although  he  ha<l  intended  to  vote  favorably,  and  a  second  advocate  of  the  propo- 
sition being  out  of  the  senate  for  a  moment. 

In  several  other  legislatures  of  the  United  States  at  recent  sessions  propositions 
in  the  same  general  line  have  been  submitted  and  have  come  near  adoption.  This 
was  true  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  was  also  true  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  sim- 
ilar proposition  was  lost  in  the  State  of  Michigan  about  2  years  ago  by  1  vote  in 
the  house  after  having  passed  the  senate. 

I  mention  these  things  as  showing  that,  although  there  has  not  been  of  late  any 
occurrence  in  ccmnectioii  with  the  single-tax  discussion  that  might  be  termed  sensa- 
tional in  its  nature,  nevertheless  the  discussion  and  the  movement  are  going  on 
hand  in  hand,  and  going  on  rapidly. 

Some  gentlemen,  whom  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  quote  by  name,  but  whose  positions 
have  been  such  that  they  have  been  plaoed  in  touch  with  public  sentiment  all  over 
the  United  States,  have  taken  occasion  to  say  to  me  that  the  single  tax  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  present  time  with  greater  rapidity  than  at  any  prior  time.  l«>om 
the  view  of  the  single  taxer  all  this  is  natural.  It  appeals,  as  we  believe,  to  edu- 
cated political  sentiment.  This  sentiment  finds  its  outlet  in  public  bodies  such  as 
Congress  and  the  legislatures,  in  the  magazines,  and  the  newspapers.  I  venture  to 
say  even  the  members  of  this  commission  would  be  surprised  if  tney  could  be  truly 
informed  of  the  very  large  percentage  of  newspaper  men  who  are  open  and  avowed 
single  taxers.  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  newspaper  men  of  this  way  of  think- 
ing does  not  yet  find  its  illustration  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  press;  for,  as  we 
know,  the  editorial  columns  of  the  papers  are  very  largely  controlled  by  the  busi- 
ness office,  and  business  interests  are  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  on  this  subiect  to 
realize  the  fact  that  their  best  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  line  of  the  single  tax. 

But,  perhaps,  speaking  of  the  reasons  why  the  single  taxers  advocate  their  partic- 
ular theory,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  point  to  Honie  practical  illustrations  bearing 
upon  it.    It  is  a  matter,  ])erliups,  of  curious,  although  not  of  important,  interest  to 
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know  that  the  very  first  development  of  the  single  t*x  ooonrred  in  this  coantry  lone 
before  the  name  was  known.  Some  60  years  a^o  in  the  town  of  Alton,  111.,  a  resolu- 
tion paHsocl  the  common  council  providing  that  all  taxes  shonld  he  levied  upon  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  that  improvements  and  personal  property  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  I  mention  this  fact  as  being  something  entirely  unknown  or  practi- 
cally unknown  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  all  the  recent  dia- 
cussions,  and  only  perhaps  had  a  momentary  importance. 

Q.  Was  that  law  enforced  f — A.  It  was  enforced  for  about  a  year,  possibly  two  years. 
The  only  way  I  have  of  knowing  that  it  ever  existed  is  through  one  of  the  irery 
earliest  of  the  Illinois  Reports,  which  contains  a  case  from  the  town  of  Alton  ariaing 
upon  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  tax  deed,  and  coming  up  in  this  way :  Th<? 
constitution  of  Illinois  provided  that  all  property  should  be  taxed,  and  the  qaeetion 
arose  as  to  whether  the  town  of  Alton  had  violated  the  ronstitntion  in  this  exemp- 
tion provision,  the  question  arising  upon  a  tax  deed.  The  holders  of  the  property 
claimed  the  tax  deed  to  be  void  because  all  property  had  not  been  tiixed.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  supreme  court 
BO  decided,  hohling  that  Alton  had  no  right  to  indulge  in  the  exemptions  under  the 
peculiar  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  that  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  efiect  of  the  decision  being  against  the  single  t4|xf — 
A.  Against  the  single  tax,  yes.  And  it  is  quite  curious  to  know  that  in  the  diseas-. 
sion  there  by  the  court  or  by  the  attorneys  in  that  rase,  the  arguments  in  £avor  of 
the  single  tax  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  now  stated  by  the  single  taxera. 
That  is,  approaching  the  question  from  what  we  single  taxers  sometimes  t-enn  the 
fiscal  side,  it  was  agreed  by  all  parties  concerned  that  a  system  of  taxation  of  that 
sort  might  prove  very  beneficial  to  industry,  might  tend  to  the  building  upof  honsea, 
and  might  do  away  With  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use  for  speculation  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  community. 

The  next  illustration  that  I  know  of  in  this  country  is  one  in  which  I  was  quite 
actively  concerned  myself,  and  which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  outgrowth  of 
the  present  single-tax  discussion.  It  was  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hyattsville, 
Md.  Ill  that  town  in  1892  the  board  of  comiuissioners  determined  to  exempt  improve 
meuts  from  taxation,  personal  property  having  been  theretofore  exempted.  We 
believed  that  we  had  power  so  to  do  under  the  provisions  of  our  town  charter,  and 
we  believed  also  that  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  upon  the  subject  of 
taxation  were  not  intendeil  to  apply  to  town  taxes.  We  therefore  eliminated  the 
side  of  our  tax  book  representing  improvements,  increased  our  tax  rate  sufiiciently 
to  cover  the  reduction  which  might  otherwise  have  occurred  because  of  striking  ont 
that  part  of  our  tax  roll,  and  levied  our  taxes  under  the  single-tsx  system,  and  col- 
lected them  for  one  year.  Some  citizens  of  the  town  antagonized  us*  very  decided ly 
and  appealed  to  the  courts.  In  the  circuit  court  our  action  was  sustained,  but  the 
court  of  appeals  held  that  we  were  not  authorized  under  our  charter  to  make  the 
exemption  we  had  made,  and  that  our  action  wiis  unconstitutional.  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  note  that  since  then  the  court  of  appeals  has  held  that  no  provision  of 
the  State  constitution  has  any  reference  whatever  to  town  government  except  in 
certain  cases  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  it  the  court  of  appeals  were  to-day  to 
follow  logically  this  decision,  it  would  be  compelled  on  this  point  to  reverse  its 
decision  in  the  Hyattsville  case. 

Since  that  time  the  single  tax  has  not  been  attempted,  largely,  perhaps  altogether, 
because  of  constitutional  ditficulties  in  this  country.  But  it  has  gone  forward  with 
rapidly  increasing  strides  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

In  New  Zealand  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  colonial  taxes  are  obtained 
by  a  tax  on  the  value  of  lands  exclusive  of  improvement.  The  colonial-tax  system 
in  this  particular  respect  has  the  peculiarity  that  with  the  iucroase  in  the  value  of  ' 
the  land  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  tax,  the  effect  being,  of 
course,  to  break  up  quickly  the  very  lar^e  holdings  of  land  that  have  heretofore 
existed  in  New  Zealand.  In  addition,  there  are  probably  two  or  three  dozen  towns 
of  New  Zealand,  or  local  taxing  districts,  which  have  adopted  the  single-tax  system 
for  their  local  purposes.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  town  or  taxing  district  which 
has  adopted  the  single  tax  in  New  Zealand  has  gone  back  to  the  old  method  of  tax- 
ation, but,  on  the  contrary,  adjoining  towns  wnich  have  seen  the  benefit  of  that 
sort  of  taxation,  have  adopted  tlie  single  tax,  one  after  the  other,  and  by  majorities 
that  in  some  cases  are  simply  marvelous,  the  votes  of  the  towns  running  as  'high  as 
8  and  10  to  1  in  favor  of  the' adoption  of  the  single-tax  system  of  taxation  for  local 
purposes. 

The  facts  to  which  I  am  now  adverting  are  given,  many  of  them  at  least,  at  great 
length  and  with  much  greater  particularity  than  it  is  possible  at  the  moment  for  me 
to  give  them,  or  than  you  would  care  to  have  me  do,  in  the  report  of  State  Senator 
J.  W.  Bncklin  to  the  Colorado  State  senate,  submitted  at  its  last  session. 

I  might  say  that  Senator  Rucklin,  with  2  fellow-senators,  was  appointed  2  years 
ago  by  the  senate  as  a  eoininittee  to  investigate  the  ^^ustrslian  land-value  system  of 
taxation,  and  in  consequence  of  such  appoiutiiient  Senator  Buckliu  went  to  New 
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Zealand  and  to  Anstralia  and  made  a  thoroagh  investifration,  oanie  baok,  and,  with 
bis  feliow-memben,  sobmitted  a  report  in  favor  of  permittinff  the  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado to  do  the  very  same  thing.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  report  that  the 
conptitntional  amendment  of  which  I  spoke  some  time  ago  passed  the  legislature  of 
Colorado  for  submission  to  the  people  of  that  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.)  Will  yon  go  a  step  further  and  say  what  the  result  was 
of  that  submissipnf — A.  I  can  not  do  that.  It  is  to  be  submitted  in  1902,  bnt,  as  I 
said,  Senator  Bncklin  writes  me  that  he  anticipates  a  favorable  result. 

Let  ns  turn  now  to  the  question  of  why  single-tax  people  believe  the  single  tax 
should  be  adopted.  We  sometimes  thiuk  that  the  reverse  question  should  be  iisked, 
Why  anything  except  the  value  of  land  should  be  taxed  f  But  wereooguize  the  fact 
that  as  we  propose  what  is  comparatively  an  innovation,  the  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment rests  upon  us. 

A  tax  up<m  the  value  of  improvements  is  a  direct  deterrent  to  the  making  of 
improvements,  aud  if  it  be  a  ^ood  thing  that  improvements  be  made,  then  we  should 
avoid,  logically,  doing  the  thing  which  prevents  in  any  degree  their  being  made. 
Now,  I  say  that  the  taxation  of  improvements  deters  their  erection.  I  think  the 
proposition  in  so  self-evident  as  not  to  require  any  particular  argument.  We  might 
almost  regard  it  as  axiomatic,  whether  we  be  single  taxers  or  not.  But  one  or  two 
illustrations  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  know  that  at  the  present  time  there  exists  in  France  a  tax  on  windows  and 
doors,  and  those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  it  know  that  the  direct 
effect  of  that  tax  has  been  to  prevent  the  using  of  doors  and  windows,  even  at  the 
expense  of  health.  We  know  that  in  England  formerly  there  was  a  tax  on  fire- 
places, and  that  the  eflect  was  to  prevent  the  erection  of  fireplaces,  and  thereby  to 
interfere  with  the  health  of  the  people  keeping  honse. 

Mr.  Fakquhar.  And  also  on  windows. 

The  Witness.  And  also  on  windows,  with  a  like  effect.  To  use  a  very  homely 
and  common  illustration,  we  know  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  preventing 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  dogs  is  to  tax  tbeui.  We  treat  houses  similarly,  aud 
with  similar  results,  as  we  believe.  In  such  treatment  of  houses  we  prevent  their 
erection;  we  prevent  the  employment  of  labor  which  would  be  engaged  in  their  pro- 
duction; we  compel  people  to  live  in  poor^tr  houses,  because  in  paying  their  rent 
they  are  compelled  to  pa>  the  tax ;  and  we  create  a  multitude  of  evils  which,  to 
the  mind  of  the  single  taxQr.  constitute  the  chief  blot  upon  our  American  civiliza- 
tion. Why  should  we  do  itf  The  single  taxer  finds  no  answer  for  this  question. 
He  sees  no  reason  at  all  for  the  taxation  of  houses.  And  I  believe  that  with  a  fair, 
candid  consideration  even  of  what  I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  say  we  may 
consider  the  burden  of  the  argument  shifted  upon  that  particular  point  to  the  other 
side. 

Take  the  matter  from  another  point  of  Aew".  The  single  taxer  believes  that  there 
is  an  ethical  principle  governing  taxation  as  well  as  all  other  relations  in  life.  The 
single  taxer  believes  that  taxation  is  something  that  ought  to  be  rendered  to  the 
State  for  service  given  by  the  Htate.  What  service  does  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
does  the  town  of  Hyattsville  render  to  my  house  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  upon  that  honse  for  the  benefit  of  either  the  State  or  the  townf 

Let  ns  analyze  the  situation.  The  town  improves  the  street  in  front  of  my  house. 
Is  that  a  reason  for  taxing  the  honse  itself  f  Does  the  improvement  of  that  street 
add  value  lo  the  house  as  suchf  It  certainly  does  not.  Does  it  maintain  the  value 
of  the  house f  It  does  not.  The  value  of  my  house  is  to  be  maintained  or  added  to 
by  something  that  I  do  or  cauMC  to  be  done  to  that  house  in  the  way  of  building  an 
addition,  in  the  way  of  painting,  in  the  way  of  improving  it  in  some  manner.  I 
myself  can  add  to  the  viilue  of  my  house,  but  the  town,  by  improving  the  street  in 
front  of  the  house,  a<lds  nothing  to  its  value.  It  does  add  value  .to  something,  but 
that  something  is  the  land  upon  which  the  house  is  located.  The  street  improvement 
tends  to  add  to  or  maintain  the  value  of  that  land.  Similarly  with  regard  to  side- 
walks, with  regard  to  sewers,  with  regard  to  water.  All  of  these  things  add  to  the 
value  of  the  land  on  which  my  house  rests,  but  the  value  of  the  house  remains  the 
same. 

Snppose  the  house  burns  down.  It  is  oing  to  cost  as  much  for  me  to  replace  that 
house  whether  the  street  improvements  in  front  of  it  are  complete  or  whether  there 
are  any  street  improvements  at  all.  The  value  of  the  house  or  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  house  or  of  replacing  it  remain  the  same.  But  the  town,  we  will  say, 
preserves  order,  and  therefore  the  house  should  pay  the  tax.  The  town,  it  is  said, 
fnmishes  us  with  police  protection  and  protects  that  house.  Let  us  grant  that  the 
police  protection  operates  to  save  that  house.  Let  us  grant  that  the  fire  department 
operates  to  protect  it  against  tire.  Does  that  add  to  the  value  of  that  house f  No, 
in  nowise;  nor  would  the  house  be  receiving  any  valne.  But  if  my  house  in  that 
locality  be  protected  from  fire,  be  protected  from  robbers,  the  result  is  that  the  land 
upon  which  the  house  rests  increases  in  value,  rises  continuously  with  the  improve- 
ments of  that  kind.    So  it  turns  out,  anything  that  this  town  of  Hyattsville  can  do 
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adds  to  the  yalaeof  my  land  bat  does  not  augrment  the  value  of  the  house  at  wtll^  and 
yet  I  pay  taxes  on  the  house. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Philups.)  Do  you  not  make  a  distinotion  between  value  and  coat 
there  T  Is  there  not  properly  a  distinction  there  f  Could  the  house  be  as  readily 
sold  if  there  was  no  street  improvement?  It  would  cost,  I  admit,  the  same  to  baild 
it,  but  would  it  have  the  value  if  built  out  in  the  woodsf — A.  No.  It  is  quite  poa- 
sible  for  a  person  to  waste  money  in  pntting  up  :i  house.  His  house  has  to  conform 
to  the  general  surroundings  or  he  thro  \«s  away  money.  That  may  happen  in  one  of 
two  ways.  I  might  go  down  here  in  the  extreme  southeast  part  of  Washington  and 
put  up  a  $20,000  house  and  I  would  be  absolutely  throwing  away  my  money.  It 
would  have  scarcely  any  value  at  all.  That  is  a  way  of  wastintc  money.  Or  I  may 
go  up  to  the  extreme  northwest  section  of  this  city,  where  land  is  worth  $3  a  foot, 
and  put  up,  if  they  would  allow  me  to  do  so,  a  frame  shanty,  and  I  would  be  eqnally 
throwing  away  my  money.  I  can  not  get  a  proper  return  from  that  land  with  that 
sort  of  improvement.     But  either  of  those  would  be  exceptional  cases. 

I  was  about  to  say,  does  anything  that  the  State  does  add  to  the  value  of  my  honaef 
What  the  State  doea  in  the  construction  of  roads  approaching  that  house  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  land  upon  which  the  house  rests.  Whatever  the  State  does  in  the 
maintenance  of  order,  in  the  maintenance  of  courts  of  justice,  adds  to  the  value  of 
that  land,  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  State  or  the  locality  where  order  is  best 
maintained,  other  things  being  equal,  shows  the  liighest  amount  of  laud  value. 

Now  let  us  see  some  of  the  consetiuences  flowing  out  of  this  urj^ument.  As  I  said 
before,  if  I  pay  money  on  my  house,  which  is  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  street 
improvements  or  the  making  of  street  improvements,  I  am  payinp^  money  for  which 
I  do  not  get  a  return.  But  somebody  does  get  that  return.  Going  a  step  farther, 
suppose  that  adjoining  me  there  be  a  vacant  lot;  nothing  has  been  done  wHh  it — it 
has  remained  there  up  to  the  present  time  without  improvement.  What  does  the 
town  do  with  the  monej'  that  I  have  expended— that  I  have  given  itf  It  takes  the 
money  which  in  raised  from  land  value-s;  it  takes  the  money  raised  from  personal 
property  taxation ;  it  takes  the  money  raised  from  house  taxation  and  spends  it  all 
m  street  improvements,  and  spends  just  as  much  in  frontofthe  vacant  lot  as  it  spends 
in  front  of  my  own  place.  Every  facility  which  is  afforded  lo  the  lot  upon  which  I 
place  the  house  is  aiforded  equally  to  the  adjoining  vacant  lot,  and  raises  its  value 
equally  with  any  raise  that  may  be  given  to  the  value  of  the  property  which  is 
possessed  by  me.  Now  if,  th'^refore,  you  can  take  taxe^  from  me,  the  single  taxer 
says,  on  my  house,  and  expend  those  taxes  just  as  much  i.4  front  of  the  lot  adjoining, 
which  is  vacant,  as  you  do  in  front  nf  my  lot,  you  are  guiltv  of  a  wrong  to  me;  yon 
are  creating  a  privileged  class  in  a  very  extreme  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  privi- 
leged class  IS  of  the  man  who  owns  the  land  as  snch  as  distinguished  from  the  man 
who  is  an  improver  of  laud,  and  right  in  that  fact  lies,  to  our  minds,  all  the  advan- 
tage that  goes  to  the  laud  speculator.*  He  gets,  not  only  the  return  for  the  tax  he 
pays,  but  he  getM  the  benefit  of  the  taxes  which  other  m^^n  pay,  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled.  And  in  that  very  one  fact  lies  the  secret  in  the  mind  of  the  single  taxer 
of  the  ma]adjnstineut«  of  society.  If  you  can  continually  tax  the  value — if  yon  can 
continually  tax  the  property  held  by  one  man  and  turn  the  taxes  over,  expend  them 
for  the  benefit  of  another  man,  you  have  a  topsy-turvy  condition  of  affairs  so  far  as 
matters  of  taxation  are  concerned,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  proper  adjustment 
of  industrial  conditions  until  you  come  right  down  and  meet  that  question  and  get 
a  system  of  taxation  upon  a  clear,  clean,  logical,  and  just  basis — upon  an  ethical 
principle  of  giving  a  man  just  what  he  p^'ys  for,  and  not  taking  from  one  man  and 

fiving  to  another  something  he  has  not  paid  for.    Now,  without  elaborating,  because 
am  proceetling  at  length  and  do  not  want  to  weary  you  too  much 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Kindly  get  down  to  farm  lands  in  your  discussion,  will 
youf — A.  I  have  not  got  to  farm  lands,  but  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  them.  It 
IS  the  belief  of  many  persons  that  the  single  tax,  while  it  might  work  well  enough 
in  cities  and  perhaps  be  proper,  will  work  harmfully  to  the  farmers.  I  do  not  think 
so.     On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  man  who  is  to  benefit,  above  all  others,  from  the  sin-  ' 


fie  tax  is  the  farmer.    But  the  confusion  of  ideas  upon  that  point  is  a  very  natural  one. 
he  farmer  looks  upon  himself  as  being  par  excellence  a.  land  owner.     In  point  of 
fact  he  is  not.     He  is  a  land  user  above  all  other  things,  but  not  a  land  owner  above  all 


other  things,  and  there  is  a  very  broad  distinotion  between  the  two.  The  farmers, 
many  of  them,  have  failed  to  note  that  distinction,  and  therefore  have  felled  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  working  of  the  single  tax. 

At  the  present  time  the  farmer,  as  a  consumer,  pays  a  heavy  tax  upon  goods  com- 
ing through  the  custom-house;  he  pays  a  heavy  tax  on  his  personal  property,  a  tax 
that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  personal  tax  paid  by  men  in  cities,  the  natnral 
reason  being  that  the  personal  property  of  the  city  man  is  concealed  and  can  not  be 
gotten  at  under  any  attempts  tliat  have  been  made.  The  personal  property  of  the 
city  man  never  has  been  gotten  at,  whereas  the  pro]>eity  of  the  farmer  is  open,  and 
readily  determined  by  his  neighbors;  it  can  not  be  concealed,  so  he  pays  those  two 
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Isaxes.  Go  further:  He  pays  a  tax  upon  his  house,  barn,  outbuildings,  fencing,  frnit 
trees ;  he  pays  a  tax  upon  everything  that  he  does  to  give  value  to  his  premises,  and  it 
'will  be  found  on  careful  exauiiiiatiou,  1  think,  thattbevalueof  improvements  is  vastly 
8U  per  ior  in  the  case  of  the  average  fiirni  to  thevalueof  the  naked  land.  That  is,  if  yon 
take  the  naked  laud — if  you  take  a  farm  stripped  from  all  these  different  elements 
of  value  of  which  I  have  spoken,  leaving  only  the  naked  land,  you  will  find  the  value 
is  very  slight.  I  have  myself  seen  some  very  striking  instances  of  that  kind.  One 
tihat  I  have  sometimes  (fuoted  occurre<l  in  Frince  George's  County,  Maryland:  An 
auction  was  going  on  at  the  door  of  the  court-house  one  day  of  two  tracts  of  land 
silmost  adjoining  each  other,  and  eqnal  distances  from  the  railroad.  In  one  case  the 
land  never  had  been  improved,  and  that  place,  about  25  miles  from  Washington,  I 
ahoald  say,  located  as  it  was,  the  land  sold  for  $1. 10  an  acre.  The  next  piece  of  land 
-was  an  improved  farm,  with  fences,  stables,  bams,  a  fair  farm  house,  an  average  Prince 
George's  County  farm  house,  and  that  sold  for  $20  an  acre.  Of  course,  that  is  an 
extreme  instance;  but,  without  going  into  those  extreme  instances,  without  taking 
up  time  for  details— the  fact  is,  I  have  not  the  details  here—I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  the  most  complete  investigation  on  this  particular  point  that  has  yet 
been  m^o  in  this  country,  and  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Robinson,  a  former 
statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  made  about  5  years  ago,  and 
covered  some  6  or  8  counties  in  New  Vork  State  aud  perhaps  some  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  investigation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  farmer 
would  be  a  gainer  or  a  loser  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  the  single  tax,  aud  his 
conclusion  contained  in  that  Agricultural  Department  report,  which  is  readily 
obtainable,  was  that  the  farmer  would  be  largely  the  gsiner  by  the  adoption  of  the 
single  tax. 

Would  you  briefly  state  in  what  wayf — A.  Because  his  taxes  would  be  lighter; 
bis  tax  on  his  personal  property  would  be  taken  off;  his  tax  on  all  of  his  improve- 
ments would  be  taken  oil';  simply  the  value  of  Inn  land  would  be  taxed,  aud  the 
value  of  the  naked  farm  land  is  comparatively  Kinall.  I  said  that  the  farmer  is  in  con- 
fusion about  the  matter  because  he  considers  himself  a  large  land  owner,  when  in 
point  of  fact  he  is  simply  a  large  land  user.  The  value  of  the  land,  aud  not  the  area 
of  land,  is  the  thing  which  the  single  taxer  would  tax.  If  you  tax  land  by  area,  tlie 
farmer  is  the  sufferer;  if  you  tax  land  by  value,  he  is  not,  because  the  seat  of  land 
values  is  in  tbe  cities.  Upon  this  point  I  might  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Schilling, 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  Illinois,  made  some  5  or  6  years  ago,  in  which  he 

Eoints  out  the  fact  that  the  value  of  a  single  acre  of  land  in  the  city  of  Chicago  that 
e  could  select  was  greater  than  the  value  of  some  of  the  entire  counties  of  Illinois, 
land,  improvements,  personal  jiroperty,  aud  all  included.  Now,  the  farmers  of  that 
particular  county  might  think  they  were  hurt  by  the  single  tax  until  they  como  to 
compare  the  value  of  a  single  acre  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Similarly  here  in  Washing- 
ton we  have  seen  lots  on  F  street  that  have  sold  recently,  lots  of  perhaps  a  couple  of 
thousand  square  feet,  worth  as  much  as  50  farms  in  Prince  George *s  County  with  all  . 
their  improvements.  So  that  the  value  of  land  is  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  the  cities 
-which  would  have  to  pay  the  tax  nnder  the  single  tax,  and  not  the  farm  lands. 

From  the  fact  that  taxes  would  be  shifte<l  from  improved  lands  on  to  unimproved 
lands  through  tbe  operation  of  the  single  tax,  the  single  taxers  expect  large  conse- 
qnences  to  follow.  Tho  single  taxers  find  that  at  the  present  time  immense  quanti- 
ties of  land  are  locked  out  from  use  which  ought  to  be  used.  They  find  that  people 
are  crowded  and  huddled  up  in  cities,  and  that  artificial  conditions  exist  in  cities. 
There  poverty  and  distress  are  found  which  ought  not  to  have  any  existence  at  all, 
and  would  not  have  any  existence  if  the  people  could  get  freely  to  the  lands.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  ask  if  I  would  have  them  all  farmers,  but  people  need  land  about 
their  houses;  they  need  freedom  of  space;  they  need  land  for  their  little  gar- 
dens, for  ornamentation.  It  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  commnnity  that 
the  system  of  taxation  should  be  maintained  that  permits  land  to  be  held  out  of  use 
while  people  are  huddled  up  in  buildings  —in  incomplete  and  improper  quarters,  such 
as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time.  The  single  taxer  expects  that  witli  the  opening 
up  of  the  ojiportunity  to  get  at  land,  that  would  result  from  the  operation  of  the 
single  tax,  there  would  be  an  infinitely  larger  employment  of  labor.  ^ 

Perhaps  I  should  have  said  something  in  a  preliminary  way  here:  Do  we  think 
this  land  would  be  opened  up?     We  thiuk  it  would  be,  because  the  burden  of  taxa-  \ 

tion  upon  vacant  land  would  be  too  heavy  under  the  single  tax  to  permit  its  being  • 

held  out  of  use  any  longer.    I  remember  aVery  mild  illustration  of  this  in  connection  J 

with  the  single  tax  contest  in  Hyattsville  before  the  single  tax  went  into  operation. 
Some  of  our  landholders  frequently  said :  W  by,  if  we  were  to  have  the  single  tax, 
the  taxes  on  land  would  be  so  high  that  no  poor  man  could  buy  a  lot.  Immediately 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax  a  difierent  thing  was  said,  and  the  largo  land- 
holders said :  We  can  not  afibrd  to  pay  these  large  taxes  on  this  land,  and  we  shall 
have  to  sell  it  at  any  price  if  we  don't  get  rid  of  the  single  tax.  Their  very  state- 
ment that  they  would  have  to  sell  the  land  at  any  price  tells  the  whole  story,  for  « 
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what  does  that  mean  f  It  means  that  the  land  would  he  opened  up  for  use  by  people 
who  needed  to  use  it,  because  if  the  taxes  were  large,  us  they  say,  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  their  holding;  the  property  any  longer  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  there 
won  hi  be  no  reason  lor  anybody  else  holding  it  for  speculation.  But  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  that  land  and  putting  it  to  use;  so,  as  I  say,  in  a  few 
wordM,  that  tells  the  whole  svory,  as  we  believe,  of  what  would  occur  through  the 
adoption  of  the  single  tax  all  over  the  United  States;  of  what  would  occur  not  merely 
with  reference  to  city  lots,  but  with  reference  to  coal  deposits,  iron  deposits,  eoppei 
deposits ;  with  reference  to  wharfing  privileges  in  cities,  with  reference  to  all  classes  of 
land  imaginable.  You  can  imagine  wuat  the  result  would  be  in  the  way  of  opening  np 
the  opportunities  to  labor.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  that  there  should  be  hard 
times  in  this  country.  For  reasons  which  I  can  not  take  the  time  to  elaborate,  the 
single  taxers  believe  that  the  recurrence  of  hard  times  is  because  of  the  vicious  sys- 
tem of  holdiuf^  land  connected  with  the  vicious  system  of  taxation,  and  until  that 
Sortie ular  thing  shall  be  met,  there  will  be  this  constant  recnrrenoe  of  hard  times. 
nt  I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  that  argument,  as  I  believe  we  would  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate it  if  I  had  the  time. 

Now  there  are  other  features  of  this  matter,  many  others,  but  I  have  been  talking 
pretty  near  Ions  enough,  I  think.  The  single  taxers  are  such,  not  merely  from  what 
they  consider  the  fiscal  side  of  the  question,  which  has  been  in  fact  the  side  that  I 
have  discussed  so  far  for  the  most  part,  but  because  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
moral  and  ethical  backing  to  the  positions  which  they  take.  The  single  taxers  think 
that  any  one  man  upon  this  earth  has  equally  as  good  a  natural  right  to  be  here  to 
e^joy  the  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  purunit  of  happiness  as  any  other  man 
has,  but  the  single  tazer  does  not  believe  that  under  condiuoiis  as  they  are  at  present 
arranged  ever}'  man  enjoys  that  right.  The  single  taxer  believes  that  if  one  man 
owns  the  land  upon  which  others  have  to  live,  the  landowner  j)ossesses  not  only  his 
own  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  that  of  all  the  rest, 
because  they  can  only  remain  iipon  this  earth  as  long  as  they  make  terms  with 
him.  They  have  to  pay  him  for  tlie  privilege  of  existence,  and  the  single  taxer  does 
not  believe  that  any  government  which  permits  such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
natural  right  can  continue  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  He  believes  that  such 
a  government  has  in  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  must  be  removed,  elsa  the 
government  itself  will  perish.  We  may  probably  be  called  cranks  for  thinking  thus ; 
but  we  so  think,  and  think  it  very  earnestly. 

Why  should  one  man  pay  tribute  to  another  for  the  privilege  of  living  on  this 
earth?  What  natnral  reason  is  there  for  itf  I  think  we  will  all  agree  to  bc^in 
with  the  proposition  that  one  man  has  just  as  good  a  right  as  another  We  most  all 
agree  that  at  the  present  time  every  man  does  not  exercise  that  right,  because  he 
has  not  equal  freedom  with  another  to  get  at  the  earth  upon  which  we  must  live, 
and  from  which  we  gain  our  livelihood  directly  or  indirectly. 

How  does  the  single  tax  change  this  situation f  How  would  it  change  itf  How 
would  it  tend  to  bring  about  these  natural  rights f 

The  single  taxer  says  that  if  the  men  who  own  the  land,  who  hold  the  title  to  the 
land  at  the  present  time,  paid  into  a  common  fund,  to  be  disbursed  for  the  common 
benefit,  the  special  value  which  accrues  to  them,  the  special  reward  that  tiiey  get 
merely  because  they  are  the  hohlers  of  land,  a  social  readjustment  would  be  brought 
about. 

To  use  a  homely  or  familiar  illustration  of  single  taxers,  if  20  men  happened  to  be 
common  owners  of  a  horse,  an<l  the  yearly  value  of  the  use  of  that  horse  is  $20,  it 
would  make  no  difierence—the  acljustinent  of  the  relations  of  all  with  that  horse 
would  be  brought  about — if  a  single  man  had  its  use  and  paid  $20  into  the  common 
fund  to  be  disbursed  to  all  the  20  stockholders.  Now,  going  from  the  small  thing  to 
the  infinitely  large  one,  the  single  taxers  believe  that  if  the  net  rental  value  of  land 
of  the  United  States  be  one  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  the  owners  of  land  pay  that 
billion  dollars  into  the  common  fund  and  have  it  disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community,  in  that  way  the  equal  rights  of  everyone  in  that  community  and 
the  land  upon  which  they  work  and  live  will  be  recognised,  and  that  there  will  not 
then  be  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  which  exist  at  the  present  time  when 
certain  persons  get  the  benefit  of  land  to  the  value  of  which  all  have  contributed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  connection  with  vour  last  statement,  oan  yon  logically 
apply  your  system  of  the  single  tax  unless  all  the  land  of  the  country  comes  ulti- 
mately under  the  central  Govern  men  tf — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  can  you  apply  your  theory  of  taxation  to  the  locality  f  Say,  take  a  town 
and  run  that  town  on  a  single  tax  as  against  the  State,  which  is  run  on  the  other 
system  f — A.  Perfectly  well,  so  far  as  town  taxes  are  concerned.  Yon  can  not  apply 
it  in  its  ultimate,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  other  than  taxes  on  land  values. 

Q.  You  must  extend  ultimately,  then,  the  centralization  of  the  Government,  and  all 
the  taxes  should  be  under  the  ceutral  Govemmentf — A.  Not  necessarily;  not  neoes- 
sarily.  You  can  divide  the  fond  in  a  different  way.  There  is  not  that  centralization 
at  the  present  time  as  between  the  State  and  the  looalitieB  of  the  State,  even  although 
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the  tax  niAv  be  collected  by  the  same  t<ax  collector,  as  is  the  case  in  some  instances, 
as  for  iii-it:nico  In  Maryland.  Tliero  the  taxes  which  are  required  for  State  purposes 
and  the  laxes  which  are  required  for  county  purposes  both  go  through  the  hands  of 
the  same  man.  He  turns  certain  taxes  over  to  the  county  commissioners  and  certain 
other  taxes  oyer  to  the  State  treasury.  There  is  not  any  necessary  centralization  of 
fanctions. 

Q.  How  would  yon  collect  the  taxes  of  the  State! — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail 
which  may  be  arranged,  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  I  mean  on  what  would  you  levy  the  taxes  of  the  State  f — A.  Levy  them  on  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  levy  of  the  town? — A.  In  addition  to  the  levy  of  the  town. 

Q.  Then,  in  the  last  analysis,  does  not  it  get  back  to  the  proposition  that  if  the 
laud  is  surrendered  by  the  holder  it  will  go  back  to  the  State! — ^A.  There  is  no  sur- 
render to  the  State. 

Q.  Then  who  would  he  surrender  it  to! — A.  Oh,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  nrces- 
sarily  the  State  would  become  the  owner. 

Q.  Then  how  would  you  levy  the  taxes  of  the  nation — in  the  same  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  three  systems  of  taxation,  all  applied  to  the  land f— A.  Yes; 
that  would  be  the  ultimate.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  that  to  be  reached  for  many 
a  year. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  last  analysis  and  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  system  must 
be  judged  by! — A.  I  think  it  will  be  reached  by  gradual  approaches. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  real  hope  of  the  single  taxers,  that  the  land  sh»ll  be  national- 
ized!—A.  No,  no.  Understand  the  difference  between  the  single-tax  system  and 
land  nationalization.  The  Socialists  are  believers  in  land  nationalization,  as  I 
understand  their  contention.  They  believe  that  the  community  should  own  the 
entire  land,  and  should  determine  that  certain  crops  should  be  raised  on  certain 
parts,  and  that  certain  other  lands  should  be  used  for  certain  other  definite  purposes, 
and  so  on.  The  single  taxers  do  not  interfere  with  the  management  of  land  at  all. 
If  yon  have  the  land  you  may  use  it  for  whatever  purpose.  Yon  will  use  your  own 
jadgment  as  to  what  you  will  do  with  it.  The  State  will  not  interfere  with  your 
management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  necessary  to  be  raised  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  city,  and  the  locality  is  distributed 
upon  the  land,  how  much  would  that  probably  be  among  the  older  States  now! — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  the  question. 

Q.  The  question  is  this:  If  you  take  one  of  the  older  States— the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  distribute  Ohio's  share  of  the  fund  necessary  to  run  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  State,  and  then  its  own  special  taxes,  and  then  its  local  taxes,  and  the 
township  taxes,  have  you  ever  figured  how  much  that  tax  would  be  on  land  values  to  the 
acre! — A.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  answer  that  question  with  accuracy,  for  the 
want  of  perfect  statistics.  There  have  been  several  attempts  made  to  answer  it. 
There  was  one  made  by  Mr.  Shearman,  who,  in  his  work  dn  *' Natural  taxation/' 
shows  to  his  satisfaction,  and  1  think  it  would  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  anybody 
olse,  that  what  we  may  t-erm  the  present  rental  value  of  land,  exclusive  of  the 
improvements,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  local  and  general  taxes. 

Q.  Then  if  it  is  all  the  rent  the  title  is  sacrificed!— A.  No;  not  at  all.  The  title 
may  be  held  as  a  matter  of  convenience;  although  if  the  taxes  were  levied  to  the 
extent  of  the  entire  rental  value,  the  mere  holding  of  the  title  would  be  merely  a 
convenience  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  improvements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  use  of  the  title,  then!— A.  No;  nobody  else 
is  likely  to  pay  more  than  the  fair  rental  value  of  the  land. 

Q.  Then  that  value  would  become  speculative  every  twelve  months.  That  would 
be  a  matter  of  speculation,  just  as  we  have  on  F  street  and  G  street,  and  others! — 
A.  No;  there  would  not  be  any  room  for  land  speculation,  because  as  land  went  up 
taxes  would  go  up. 

Q.  Then  it  would  not  be  worth  holding.  The  less  you  would  have  the  better  you 
would  be  off,  either  one  or  the  other!— A.  Yes;  it  would  be  worth  the  holding  for 
nee.    It  would  not  be  worth  the  holding  for  speculation. 

Q.  If  the  land  has,  for  public  utility  or  otherwise,  to  pay  the  tax,  what  is  the  use 
of  yonr  title,  what  increment  of  gain  are  you  making  in  holding  simply  the  title! — 
A.  I  do  not  want  you  to  make  any  gain. 

Q.  But  that  disposes  of  land  values!— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  then,  does  not  that  get  back  logically  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked,  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  State  would  be  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
private  ownership  would  be  useless! — A.  In  one  sense  it  does;  the  value  of  private 
ownership — the  aidvantage  of  private  ownership  would  be  gone. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  in  logic  that  the  State  would  become 
the  owner,  and  it  simply  rents  the  use!- A.  That  is  practically  all  we  get  out  of  the 
earth  anyway,  individually. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  enoonrage  impFovements  when  the  title  is 
preoariouaf — A.  When  the  title  18  precarionsf  The  title  woald  be  no  more  precari- 
ons  than  now.  The  tax  on  land  would  increase  with  the  increasing  value  of  land, 
which  is  precisely  what  it  does  now,  although  not  to  the  same  degree.  Your  holding 
would  be  subject  to  the  possibility  of  an  increased  value,  of  course,  and  that  is  the 
chance  which  we  take  to-day.  It  happens  to-day  that  improvements  become  valne- 
less  because  of  the  great  change  in  the  situation  of  land,  in  the  surroundings  of  l&nd. 
I  can  conceive  that  that  thing  might  happeu  nnder  single  tax  as  it  does  under  the 
existing  system.  On  F  street  to-day  there  are  improvements  which  20  or  30  or  40 
years  ago  were  put  up  at  great  expense.  In  the  buying  of  the  gronnd  on  which 
those  improvements  are  situated,  the  improvements  are  not  taken  into  consideration ; 
they  have  become  valueless.  I  should  conceive  that  the  same  thing  might  happen 
under  the  single  tax  as  happens  to-day  in  that  respect. 

Q.  I  am  interested  as  a  farmer.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago,  saying  that  the 
increased  value  of  city  lands  would  to  a  large  extent  relieve  the  farmer  on  acconnt 
of  his  unimproved  country  farm  land.  Who  would  yon  have  make  the  valuations  f — 
A.  They  would  be  made  as  now.  I  do  not  know  of  any  necessity  of  any  change  of 
detail  in  that  respect.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  details  are  perfect. 

Q.  The  city  wonld  value  its  own  real  estate,  would  it? — A.  Yes;  probably. 

Q.  Would  not  the  city,  as  it  does  now,  relieve  itself  of  the  actual  value  of  its  real 
estate  and  throw  it  upon  the  farm  lands f — A.  By  a  system  of  undervaluations f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  quite  possible.  It  is  possible  now  and  it  is  done  now.  Bat 
that  is  a  matter  which,  as  we  know,  is  receiving  nnder  present  conditions  the  atten- 
tion of  students  throughout  the  country,  and  I  think  nnder  present  conditions  the 
solution  will  be  found.  One  has  been  proposed  in  the  New  York  legislature  this  past 
winter  that  is  very  probably  a  correct  and  proper  one.  That  is  to  say— I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  entirely  state  it,  but  in  effect  it  is  this:  The  amount  i»  determined 
which  wilt  be  needed  by  the  State  for  its  purposes.  It  is  furthermore  determined 
how  much  tax  is  to  be  raised  by  each  local  community  for  its  local  purposes;  and  a 
proportion  is  struck  between  the  aggregate  amount  of  local  taxes  and  tUe  amount  of 
money  wanted  by  the  State  for  its  purposes.  So  that  if  a  town  uses  for  its  local  pur- 
poses $10,000,  it  pays  a  certain  amount  to  the  State.  If  it  uses  for  its  local  pnrpoees 
$100,000,  it  pays  10  times  as  mnch  to  the  State,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  relation 
nnder  this  proposed  plan  between  State  taxes  and  local  taxes.  However,  that  ques- 
tion of  yours  aoes  not,  I  think,  particularly  pertain  to  the  single  tax.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  meet  in  another  way. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  inequitable  valuation  of  city  prop- 
erty, as  the  farmer  believes,  would  be  relieved  under  your  system  f — A.  No;  I  should 
say  no,  because  I  do  not  think  the  system  has  any  relation  to  that.  I  think  that  has 
got  to  be  met  in  another  way. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  at  the  land  value  f — A.  I  wonld  get  at  the  land  value  as 
now;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  appointment  of  assessors. 

Q.  Then  yon  wonld  have  that  same  disability  that  we  are  now  inf — A.  That  same 
disability  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  question  of  methods  of  taxation.  It 
is  connected  with  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  municipality  and  the  State, 
and  does  not  bear  any  relation,  I  submit,  to  the  question  whether  you  tax  one,  two 
or  three  different  things. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  street  improvements;  are  they  not  generally 
msde  by  assessments  on  the  foot  front?  Is  not  the  street  improved  by  the  foot 
front? — A.  In  some  local ites;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  most  generally  done  by  the  foot  front?— A.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
answer. 

Q.  If  done  by  the  foot  front,  the  vacant  lot  would  pay  just  as  mnch  as  the  improved 
lot?- A.  Of  course;  in  so  far  as  it  is  done  by  the  foot  front,  the  vacant  lot  does  in 
that  item  pay  as  much  as  the  improved  lot. 

Q.  In  turnpikes  in  the  country  the  same  rule  would  apply,  would  it  not,  where 
the  acres  adjoining  the  improvement  pay  the  cost  of  the  improvement? — A.  1  have 
never  heard  of  that  system  adopted  for  country  roads,  but  it  may  be. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  yon  this  general  question :  Has  or  has  not  private  ownership 
been  largely  instrumental  in  accomplishing  our  high  degree  of  civilization  and 
wealth? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  has  been  a  deterrent;  and  for  some  of  the 
reasons  that  I  have  given  we  can  so  affirm  of  private  ownership.     It  has  been  a 

nitive  deterrent,  because  it  has  enabled  land  to  be  held  out  of  use.  This  with- 
ding  of  land  has  thrown  people  out  of  work.  It  has  prevented  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  cities,  and  it  has  resulted  in  some  people  amassing  great  wealth  and  others 
remaining  in  poverty. 

I  think  the  system  of  private  ownership  of  land  is  worthy  of  all  the  denunciation 
that  has  been  given  it  from  the  time  of  Lycnrgus.  And  I  want  to  say  in  going  back 
to  Lycnrgus,  if  I  may  indulge  in  a  very  iuteresting  historical  example,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  Plutarch's  Lives,  when  Lycnrgus  became  ruler 
of  Sparta  there  were  great  inequalities  of  wealth  and  great  distresses.    He  found  the 
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snbservience  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor  on  one  side  and  the  avaricionsness  and 
power  of  the  rich  on  the  other,  and,  as  a  step  which  was  proper  at  that  time  to  get 
rid  of  the  inequalities,  he  practically  abolished  private  ownership  of  land  and 
fliviclecl  it  into  a  certain  nnmber  of  small  holdings  and  so  arranged  the  leases  that 
tbeBe  lioldings  could  not  he  sold  by  one  man  to  another,  and  that  a  man's  interest  in 
liis  liolding  ended  on  his  death.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  fact 
that  for  hundreds  of  years  Sparta  enjoyed  the  highest  repute  for  honesty  and  bravery 
and  equality  of  its  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnrdy.)  Sparta  also  abolished  a  great  many  other  things  besides 
that  land  system f — A.  Yes;  but  yon  will  find  that  is  the  fundamental  influence. 
Read  particularly,  having  that  in  mind,  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

Q-  (  By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  How  far  would  the  French  law  of  succession  operate  in 
the  aaxne  direction? — A.  The  l^^ench  law  of  succession  does  operate  in  a  aegree  in 
the  same  line,  and  to  that  is  attributed  among  single  taxers  the  fu ct  that  France  has 
Buffered  to  a  less  degree  than  any  other  country  from  industrial  depressions  and  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  Under  the  French  system  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  will  away 
more  than  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  his  land  f^om  his  children,  and  the  rest  is 
divided  in  specie.  The  French  system  is  not  theoretically  the  best  at  all,  because  it 
divides  land  into  too  small  holdings,  and  the  most  economical  method  of  working 
land  is  not  available  under  that  system.  So  there  are  objections,  as  I  say,  to  the 
FreDch  system;  but  nevertheless  to  a  very  large  degree  it  has  proved  the  salvation 
of  France. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  inducement  would  the  farmer  have  to  improve 
his  farm  if  his  title  were  not  permanent  f — A.  The  inducement  of  possession.  Now, 
I  want  to  say  one  word,  and  then  I  will  try  to  answer  your  question  by  asking 
another.  Some  of  the  best  improvements  in  New  York  City  are  on  leased  lands,  land 
which  is  leased  for  terms  of  20  or  30  years,  subject  to  revaluation  at  that  time.  That 
is  trne  of  the  Snug  Harbor  estate  in  New  York  City  and  also  of  others.  So  that  the 
lessee  has  security  of  possession  without  having  any  title  at  all;  and  what  a  man 
wants,  and  what  he  would  have  under  the  single  tax,  would  be  a  security  of  posses- 
sion so  long  as  he  paid  the  increased  value,  which  would  naturally  come  and  come, 
not  particularly  to  himself  but  to  all  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  valiiation  is  made,  of 
coarse,  for  all  the  community.  But  answering  the  question  by  asking  another,  I 
would  ask  what  security  has  the  farmer  in  making  improvements  at  the  present 
time?  The  instant  he  makes  improvements  his  taxes  are  raised,  and  it  is  witnin  my 
experience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  within  the  experience  of  all  the  commissioners,  that 
farmers  have  hesitated  to  make  improvements  simply  because  they  knew  it  meant 
an  increase  of  taxes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  that  rm  the  basis  that  a  man  is  taxed  on  the  prop- 
erty th^t  he  is  supposed  to  own  f—A.  He  is  taxed  now  on  the  property  that  ne  is 
supposed  to  own ;  yes. 

Q.  Yes;  is  not  that  a  fair  basis  of  taxation? — A.  I  do  not  think  so  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  some  of  which  I  have  given.  Another  reason  would  be  that  we  do  not  know 
what  a  man  owns. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  only  jndge  by  the  evidence  that  shows  what  he  owns. — ^A.  To 
tax  a  man  on  a  bams  of  what  he  is  supposed  to  own  is  to  tax  him  on  the  basis  of 
guesswork. 
Q.  Is  not  all  taxation  guesswork? — ^A.  No;  the  single  tax  is  not  guesswork. 
Q.  Now,  let  us  take  an  illnstration  that  brings  ap  a  question  I  was  going  to  ask 
aWhile  ago.  In  the  first  place  you  will  fix  the  valuation,  you  say,  by  assessors? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Having  fixed  that  valuation  by  assessors,  I  go  on  and  erect  a  factory  for  some- 
body. That  factory  is  engaged  in  a  line  of  business  where  I  have  a  very  strong  aud 
powerful  rival  in  some  other  locality  who  desires  to  get  rid  of  me.  He  makes  a  bid 
for  that  property  beyond  what  I  can  afford  to  pay,  not  because  that  is  the  fair  usu- 
iruct,  but  because  he  wants  to  getgrid  of  that  factory.  How  would  your  single-tax 
system  meet  that?~A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  workable  illustration,  if  you  will 
pardon  me,  because  there  is  no  reason  for  taxing  that  land  under  the  factory  any 
more  than  the  adjoining  land. 

Q.  But  somebody  comes  and  offers  more  for  the  use  of  that  particular  piece  of 
land  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  me. — A.  What  would  we  think  of  the 
assessor  who  accepted  such  an  ofl'er  as  that?  He  could  not  accept  that  offer  under 
his  oath  of  office,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  community,  unless  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  whole  community  had  gone  up  in  some  corresponding  way, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  He  would  have  to  raise  on  all  the  other  property  as  well?— 
A.  Property  does  not  rise  in  a  particular  square  to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  not 
in  the  other  square. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Under  your  theory,  as  I  understand,  the  value  would  be 
the  usunuct — what  a  man  is  willing  to  pay  for  it;  how  are  you  going  to  fix  the  value 
in  any  other  way? — A.  We  can  not  say  that  a  particular  piece  of  land  is  of  a  partica- 
^rly  extraordinary  value  because  one  man,  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  neighbors, 
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in  willing  to  buy  it.     It  is  what  the  comninnity  generally  is  willing  to  pAy,  aad 
what  generally  that  land  is  to  be  regarded  as  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAKguiiAR.)  To  make  the  matter  plain,  the  question  is  this:  ]>o  tov 
single  taxers  deny  the  right  to  tax  property  according  to  the  use  that  property  is 
put  tof  There  is  a  machine  shop  here,  for  instance,  a  hotel  in  another  place,  and 
working  men's  dwellings  in  another  place  on  the  same  street,  how  are  yon  goini^  to 
differentiate  as  to  the  value  of  property  unless  yon  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  prodart 
that  comes  from  the  property  itself f — A.  You  can  not  do  it  by  the  nrodnot. 

Q.  Take  this  case.  Consider  a  place,  say,  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  The  Brooks  l^ocu- 
motive  Works  cover  4  or  5  acres  of  ground,  furnishing  the  whole  world  with  loeooio- 
tives,  and  employinff  2,00u  or  3^000  men,  and  that  litUe  piece  of  property  torna  oat 
more  product  than  toe  whole  city  besides  does  in  aiiy  shape  whatevei.  Taking  tiiat 
land  alone  that  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  are  built  on  now,  how  would  yan  tax 
it? — A.  1  wonld  tax  it  in  conformity  with  the  value  of  surrounding  ground. 

Q.  You  would  tax  it,  wonld  yon,  Just  as  yon  would  the  neighboring  gronndt — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  all  the  tax  on  that  g^nnd  collected  by  the  present  State  law  would  go 
for  naught.     How  wonld  yon  collect  itf — A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Well,  take  any  machine  ahop.  Take  the  Sparrows  Point  Machine  Shop, 
because  it  ban  a  product  that  ffoes  into  interstate  commerce,  and  goes  all  over  the 
world. — A.  To  take  any  particnTar  place.  At  the  present  time  we  tax  tha  land,  we 
tax  the  improvements,  and  we  tax  the  personal  property.  Now,  what  difficulty 
arises  because  we  eliminate  two  of  those  factors  and  simply  increase  the  ratef 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Simply  because  yon  transfer  the  tax  that  the  Rogwt 
(Brooks)  Locomotive  Works  pays  on  its  personal  property  onto  somebody  else  that 
does  not  pay  the  tax. — A.  Onto  the  value  of  land.  Becanne  other  people  are  being 
relieved  at  the  same  moment,  yon  may  with  equal  propriety  say  that  their  taxes  arv 
put  on  the  Rogers  Works,  or  the  Brooks,  whatever  thev  are.  So  yon  have  ^ven 
them  exemptions  on  both  sides,  and  the  only  person  who  Is  suffering  is  the  man  who 
is  holding  his  land  out  of  use  who  does  not  get  any  exemption,  or  Uie  man  who  has 
inadequately  improved  his  land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  the  land  owned  entirely  by  the  State  and  yon  had 
to  go  to  the  State  to  get  a  possessory  title  on  your  improvements  and  everything 
else,  when  you  would  oe  thrown  off  your  land  there  would  be  a  presumption  that 
would  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  State  had  the  original  fee  simple  and  could  sell 
the  land.  But  to  take  yonr  propositiim  now  and  uproot  the  whole  system  of  the 
acquirement  of  property  and  tne  title  to  property  nn<l  everything  of  that  kind  seems 
to  be  the  difficulty  in  yonr  argument  this  morning;  that  you  are  really  releasing  the 
strong  betterment  in  one  place  without  any  tax.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works.  Or,  take  another ;  a  ft^w  acres  of  brick  walls;  noth- 
ing bnt  brick  walls  and  machinery  in  them,  and  then  a  neighboring  hotel,  and  then 
8  or  10  dwelling  houses  covering  the  same  amount  of  ground.  Why  the  Brooks 
works  under  the  present  system  of  taxation  of  the  State  of  New  York  wonld  pay  5  or 
6  times  as  much  as  any  other  property  around  it.  Now,  the  State  loses  all  tnat  bet- 
terment, does  it  notf 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Let  me  just  put  in  one  more  qnestion.  Take  this  city.  There 
are  certain  localities  and  streets  that  are  much  more  valuable  for  merchandising 
purposes  than  others.  Now,  if  a  man  utilizes  one  of  those  comers  which  is  mncb 
better  than  a  square  or  two  around,  how  do  you  regulate  the  value  of  a  particulai 
lot  or  location!  You  value  the  land  higher  then  on  that  comer,  do  yonf— A.  Cei> 
tainly,  as  it  is  done  now. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Then  that  answers  the  qnestion  about  the  locomotive  works. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  No;  he  has  not  answered  the  locomotive  works  question. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  one  will  answer  the  other. 
!  The  WiTNRSs.  The  matter  that  Mr.  Farqahar  has  in  mind  is  probably  that  the 

I  tax  of  exemption  of  the  locomotive  works  wonld  be  extremely  large. 

I  Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  and  somebody  will  be  taxed  for  it  and  somebody  will  have 

it  to  pay  in  Dunkirk  who  is  not  in  the  locomotive  works  and  not  getting  a  dividend 
from  the  locomotive  works. 

The  Witness.  But  you  forget  the  other  proposition,  and  that  is  that  all  thehonse- 
I  holders  in  Dunkirk  are  at  the  same  time  escaping  taxes  on  their  houses. 

I  Q'  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  If  they  have  a  leasehold  or  have  what  is  equivalent  to 

'  the  ownership  of  land,  do  they  not  increase  the  charge  on  their  land  and  do  they 

not  increase  the  charge  also  on  their  personal  property  f    And  is  there  not  a  Jarger 
exemption  on  the  locomotive  worksf — A.  We  will  take  it  in  a  larger  way.     In 
I  Hyattsville.  when  we  had  the  single  tax,  onr  whole  town  basis  of  taxation  was 

;  $600,000.     Our  lands  were  valued  at  $400,000,  say,  improvements  at  $200,000.    Now, 

iwhen  you  took  the  laud  value  as  a  basis,  when  yon  struck  off  $200,000  firom  the 
assessnipnt  rolls,  it  became  necessary  for  the  tax  rate  on  the  land  to  be  raised.  The 
snggesticm  of  you  gentlemen,  if  I  understand  it,  is  that  that  proceeding  broaght 
the  tax  back  and  made  it  heavier  on  the  householder.    But  it  did  not.    It  practi- 
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cally  doubled  the  tax  on  the  landholders  who  were  hoUling  vacant  land  all  over  the 
town.  It  raiKed  their  rate  from  15  cents  on  the  hundred  to  isr>  cents  on  the  hundred, 
raise4l  it  two-thirds;  bnt  in  practically  every  instance  with  the  householders  their 
taxea  were  less.  And  yet  the  town  raised  slightly  more  revenue.  So,  yon  take  it 
in  Dunkirk,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Brooks  Company  would  pay  less  taxes,  bnt  on 
the  other  hand  every  householder  in  town  would  bo  paying  less  taxes,  and  the  per- 
sons who  ^wonld  be  paving  the  larger  taxes  would  be  the  people  who  hold  a  cordon 
of  Tacant  lots  around  Dunkirk  and.  prevent  its  development.  They  are  the  men  who 
woald  pay  the  taxes  which  werta  before  taken  out  of  the  Brooks  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  figured  that  down  to  see  how  it  would 
workf — A.  Yes;  I  have  in  several  instances.  I  know  how  it  worked  in  Hyattsville, 
and  it  worked  in  that  way ;  that  is,  that  the  householders  m  practically  every  instanoe 
with  the  higher  rate  paid  less  taxes.  There  was  sonrcely  an  instance  in  the  town 
where  that  was  na  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  did  you  assess  comer  lotsf — A.  We  took  precisely 
the  present  basis  of  assessment. 

Q.  Put  the  value  on  the  location f — A.  Put  the  value  on  the  location. 
Q.  You  did  not  put  as  much  value  on  the  vacant  land  as  on  the  improved  landf — 
A.   Yes. 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  had  a  good  location  for  business,  he  would  not  pay  any  more 
taxes f — A.  Pardon  me:  we  did  this:  Beside  the  name  of  each  tax  holder  in  the  town 
was  a  column  for  land  values,  in  which  his  land  would  he  assessed,  a  column  for 
improvements,  and  a  column  for  personal  property.  Under  the  old  system  we  would 
have  levied  a  tax  of  15  cents  on  everything  in  the  3  columns.  Under  the  single  tax 
we  did  not  alter  the  assessment  at  all;  we  simply  Htnick  out  the  improvement. col- 
umn and  the  personal-property  column  and  left*  the  land-value  column.  That  was 
all  there  was  to  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax  besides  the  raise  in  rate  Arom  15  cents 
to  2.5  cents,  a  raise  of  two-thirds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Now,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  first  propositioui 
and  that  is,  wheth«'r  or  not  there  is  a  tax  on  labor.  Improvements  are  made  by 
labor,  are  they  not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  comuinnity  is  improved,  it  increases  the  land  value,  and  does  it  not 
indirectly  tax  lab(»rf — A.  No;  the  increase  of  land  values  is  not  a  tax  on  labor.  An 
increase  in  tax  values  is  equivalent  to  saying  to  the  man  who  lives  on  that  land, 
'*We  iuorease  your  tuxes  because  on  this  laud  yon  are  capable — the  community 
taken  as  a  whole— the  community  is  capable  of  earning  more  money.''  That  is  just 
what  happens  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Your  highest  land 
valnes  in  New  York  City  are  about  Wall  street.  The  very  largest  rewards  for  exer- 
tion that  are  obtuinable  anywhere  in  this  country  are  obtainable  there;  so  that  if 
yoQ  pay  the  tax  on  land  values,  you  pay  the  tax  for  the  privilege  of  the  opportunity 
of  earning  the  very  highest  rate  of  compensation.  That  is  not  a  tax  on  labor,  bnt  a 
tax  on  opportunity. 

Q.  Bat  is  it  not  labor  that  makes  the  land  valuable! — A.  We  say  labor  makes 
land  valnable,  and  for  rough  purposes  that  is  a  sufficiently  correct  method  of  state- 
ment; bnt  labor  never  does  create  land  values.  Labor  in  the  Sahara  will  not  give 
any  land  values  to  Sahara,  but  it  has  got  to  be  labor  in  conjunction  with  the  people. 
If  yon  get  down  to  the  very  last  analysis,  it  is  the  people  who  create  land  values. 
The  more  intelligent  they  are,  the  more  developed  they  are,  and  the  more  they 
advance  in  every  respect,  the  higher  the  land  valnes,  and  houses  are  the  mere  insignia 
of  this  advancement,  the  result  of  it. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system,  in  nearly  all  of  our  States,  the  owner  of  land  has 
received  ti  tie  from  the  Government.  That  may  be  the  condition  even  in  the  city  of 
Washington  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  man  owning  a  lot,  not  being  able  to  improve  it  possibly  to  the  full 
extent  that  his  neighbor  improves,  the  rate  is  raised  on  him  until  he  is  not  able  to 
pay  it.  Would  not  that  be  confiscation?— A.  It  might  amount  to  that,  and  then  the 
question  arises  whether  that  sort  of  confiscation  is  right.  If  he  created  that  land 
value,  if  he  can  show  any  natural  right  to  that  land,  the  confiscation  is  wrong. 
Bnttf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  that  land  was  created  by  the  whole  com* 
manily  as  it  is,  and  if  the  land  itself  was  never  created  or  brought  into  existence 
by  him,  then  confiscation  of  it  is  right.  It  is  simply  the  old  question  of  slavery 
over  again.  If,  as  in  onr  case,  it  was  right  to  hold  slaves,  then  it  was  absolutely 
wrong  for  the  (rovemment  to  confiscate  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Well,  do  you  not  difi'erentiate  between  a  piece  of  land 
and  a  human  being f — A.  No;  becanse  the  man. that  owns  the  land  owns  the  people 
on  the  land. 

Q.  That  is  an  academic  question  that  perhaps  might  be  disputed— the  conclusion 
that  argues  that  there  is  no  difierence  between  a  piece  of  laud  and  a  human  being; 
but!  do  not  know  whether  your  use  of  the  illustration  of  slavery  would  justify 
that.    If  yon  wish  to  leave  it A.  No ;  I  do  not  wish  to  differentiate  in  natnral 
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right.    Ab  I  said  before,  I  thiDk  all  people  hmve  an  equal  right  to  live  apoa  tke 
earth. 

Q.  Following  ont  the  que«tions  to  the  last  analyalB,  if  a  man  has  improved  the 
property  to  the  extent  of  hie  ability  to  improve  it,  and  the  confiscation  csomea,  » 
that  equal  rigbtf — A.  I  think  the  illustration  as  I  gave  it  covers  it  all. 

Q.  Ajb  I  nay,  he  improved  the  land  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  improv^e  i^ — A. 
As  I  sav,  I  thiuk  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  right.  The  man  who  stands  in  thg 
attitude  of  being  a  landholder,  doinc  nothing  with  his  land,  whether  from  pover^ 
or  any  other  cause,  while  his  neighbors  are  building  up  the  town  around  liini,  ii 
doing  a  positive  iujurv  to  the  oommunity.  If  he  could  snow  as  clear  a  riglit  to  the 
land — as  natural  a  title— as  he  can  to  his  horse  or  to  his  house,  the  prodnot  of  his 
own  work  one  way  or  another— if  he  could  show  that  clear  title  to  the  land,  I  would 
say,  whether  he  ii^uresthe  community  or  not,  he  ought  to  keep  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  title  to  the  land  the  same  as  the  title  to  the  horse  or  anything  else, 
except  that  in  the  one  you  require  a  paper  writing  and  iu  the  other  yoa  do  notf— 
A.  Mo.  Perhaps  the  illustration  of  a  horse  is  not  so  happy  as  a  hat,  because  a  hst 
is  a  direct  product  of  human  industry.  A  man  has  set  to  work  and  created  that 
hat,  or  b>  the  employment  of  another  he  has  created  it  by  his  own  labor.  Bot  the 
man  does  not  live  that  has  ever  created  land  or  the  value  of  land. 

Q.  The  Talue  of  land  was  created  in  the  same  way,  was  it  notf — ^A.  By  the  whole 
community,  and  the  whole  community,  being  the  creator,  shouhl  have  the  benefit  of 
the  value.    That  is  our  position. 

Q.  Let  us  consider  the  position  of  the  man  who  hires  a  house.  If  the  tax  is 
doubled  on  the  land,  will  he  not  in  the  last  analysis  have  to  pay  the  taxes  if  he  pays 
the  rent  for  the  house  t — A.  Value  is  increased  either  by  increasing  the  demand  or 
diminishing  the  supply.  I  think  that  is  a  general  proposition  to  which  yon  will  all 
accede.  The  levying  of  a  tax  on  land  value  does  not  in  itself  increase  or  diminish 
the  supply  and  does  not  diminish  or  decrease  the  demand  for  land,  but  its  tendency  is 
to  increase  the  supply  of  land  so  that  the  tax  can  not  be  shifted  onto  the  oser.  !f 
vou  tax  a  hat,  yon  nave  to  get  that  tax  out  of  the  consumer.  If  you  are  a  maker  of 
hats,  you  have  to  get  it  out  of  the  consumer  or  you  will  stop  making  them.  Bat  yoa 
can  not  say  that  about  lands. 

Q.  Can  you  not  about  houses,  if  you  build  houses  t«  rentf — A.  Oh,  yes;  about 
houses  it  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  I  hire  a  house,  do  I  not  have  to  pay  the  tax  of  the  man  that 
owns  that  house  on  that  particular  house f — A.  You  do;  but  that  was  not  your 
question. 

Q.  Yes,  it  was.  My  question  was  simply  this:  If  you  shift  the  tax  to  the  land, 
how  do  I  escape  in  my  rent  of  the  house f — A.  How  do  you  shift  the  tax  on  the  landf 
The  eflect  of  shifting  to  land  values  only  is  to  open  up  the  amount  of  land  that  is 
available  for  the  purpose  of  house  construction;  and  the  minute  you  open  up  a 
supply  of  land  available  for  that  purpose  you  diminish  the  selling  value  of  the 
neighboring  piece  of  land  and  you  interfere  with  the  ability  to  shift  the  tax  on  the 
house  user. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  finally  eet  to  the  point  where  you  will  find  all  the  honses  occu- 
pied t — A.  Yes;  that  is  possible.    We  have  not  reached  it  yet. 

Q.  Will  it  not  be  necessary  also  to  have  the  house  located  near  where  the  labor  of 
the  renter  of  the  house  isf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  supply  of  honses,  is  there  notf— 
A.  lliere  is  not  any  limit  to  the  extension.  There  is  not  any  limit  in  the  sense  of 
which  you  speak  to  the  operations  of  the  single  tax  until  every  square  foot  of  land 
in  the  country  is  used,  and  used  in  its  best  wa^,  because  the  single  tax  will  in  its 
operations  continually  open  up  new  opportunities  and  give  greater  freedom  for  labor 
either  for  house  construction  or  sometbing  else. 

Q.  Let  me  make  my  illustration  on  that  question  more  concrete.  Let  us  suppose 
that  here  on  this  spot,  where  this  building  now  stands,  there  is  a  factory  employ- 
ing a  dozen  men.  Of  necessity,  those  men  must  be  within  easy  access  of  this  factory ; 
and  you  can  apply  your  theory,  can  yon  notf  If  the  rent  is  raised  on  the  house  I 
now  have,  I  can  go  to  a  house  that  is  farther  off.  But  there  must  be  some  limit  to 
the  distance  I  can  go  from  this  factory  where  I  get  my  employment,  must  thers 
notf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  theory  fail  when  I  have  reached  that  limit,  and  do  I  not  tben 
reach  the  point  where  the  increased  tax  on  the  land  has  increased  the  rent  on  tbe 
landf —A.  In  order  to  mi^e  your  illustration  good,  you  would  have  to  run  a  fence 
round  the  particular  piece  of  land  and  allow  no  other  factory  owners  to  come  upon 
it  anywhere ;  otherwise,  they  might  escape  elsewhere  and  allow  other  people  to  come 
in.  You  can  not  very  well  assume  an  absolutely  crystallized  condition  in  any  one 
place.    The  crystallization  must  exist  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  You  must  admit  that  in  our  present  situation,  under  our  present  system  of  par- 
ticular production  that  requires  such  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  in  one  indastry, 
the  shining  of  that  industry  is  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  f — ^A.  Oh^  yes. 
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Q.  Tben  the  soppoBition  that  yon  make  may  be  said  to  be  well-nigh  mixK)e8ible,  if 
ot  improbable.  Haviog  even  taallv  located  there  and  being  conveniently  located,  the 
worker  mnst  aocommodate  himtelf  to  those  circnmstanoeef — A.  Unless  he  choosee 
o  go  else^wfaere. 

Q.  Ba^  is  there  a  choice  to  the  mechanic  at  the  present  time  to  migrate  at  his  o¥m 
rill  t — ^A.   There  is  not  as  great  choice  as  there  ought  to  be,  because  he  has  not  access 

0  land,. 

Q.  Sapposinff  he  has  access  to  ever  so  much  land,  what  is  the  use  of  his  going 
where  it  is  if  ne  has  not  the  opportunity  of  employment  at  his  trade  after  he  is 
Jieref — A.  He  has  not  the  opportunity  of  employment  at  his  trade  because  neither 
sapital  nor  labor  can  freely  get  access  to  land  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  If  there  is  some  limit  to  the  number  of  factories  that  would  create  a  supply  of 
land  f — A.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  there  is  any  practical  limit  to  the  supply  of 
factories. 

Q.  Tbe  factory  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  is  anything  elsef—A. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  limit  to  tbe  number  of  factories  which  may  be 
erected  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  new  wants  and  new  necessities  are  con- 
tinnally  arising,  while  the  old  wants  and  old  necessities  we  have  not  begun  to  meet 
even  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  power  of  consumption  of  the  individual! — A.  I  could  only  answer 
that  qnestion  by  saying  it  is  indefinite. 

Q.  is  not  the  power  of  consumption  of  the  individual  dependent  upon  the  reward 
or  retnm  for  the  labor  of  the  individual f— A.  It  is  limited  by  it.  You  asked  me 
what  his  power  of  consumption  is.    His  power  of  consumption  is  his  power— — 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  meant  by  his  power  of  consumption  his  earnings.  I  thought 
yon  would  catch  my  question  and  answer  it  in  that  way.  Then  there  is  a  limit  even 
if  everybody  in  the  country  is  consumirg  to  the  full  extent  of  his  earnings,  is  there 
notf — A.  To  the  full  extent  of  his  earning  at  a  given  time;  but  the  capacitv  of  man 
is  unlimited  practically ;  his  ability  for  improvement  is  unlimited  practically.  The 
wants  and  the  necessities  of  gentlemen  at  this  board  to-day  are  mfinitely  greater 
than  were  the  wants  and  necessities  of  their  grandfathers. 

Q.  Are  their  necessities  for  food  any  greater? — ^A.  Oh,  they  can  live  on  just  as 
little  as  ever. 

Q.  The  natural  necessities  are  no  greater?  It  is  merely  the  comforts  that  have 
become  greater,  is  it  notf — A.  The  necessities,  in  view  of  our  modem  civilization 
and  in  view  of  our  intellectual  advancement  and  the  different  ways  in  which  they 
touch  the  community — ^those  neoessities  are  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 

Q.  la  it  not  true  that  whether  yon  judge  them  as  necessities,  comforts,  or  luxuries,  ' 
the  power  of  a  man's  consumption  depends  on  the  amount  of  his  earnings  with  which 
to  eratify  those  necessities,  comforts,  or  luxuries f— A.  Yes;  and  I  go  a  step  further 
and  say  that  his  earnings  depend  on  the  facility  with  which  he  can  get  at  the  soil 
from  which  his  earnings  in  the  last  analysis  come. 

Q.  But  if  he  is  a  mechanic  and  works  at  a  factory,  he  has  to  live  somewhere  near 
that  factory,  has  he  notf — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then,  does  it  not  come  back  to  the  question  I  asked,  and  that  is  the  possibility 
of  going  to  and  coming  from  a  cheaper  piece  of  land,  because  he  must  inevitably 
work  in  that  factory  or  get  work  in  anotner  factory ;  and  if  there  is  not  any  other 
factory  he  is  compelled  to  work  in  that  onef — A.  Yes,  and  under  necessity  he  is 
driven  to  inconvenient  places  in  the  outskirts,  while  land  between  him  and  the  fac- 
tory is  left  unimproved. 

Q.  We  will  not  dispute  that,  and  I  will  frankly  say  that  1  agree  with  the  single 
tax,  in  so  far  as  it  will  bring  into  the  market  unimproved  land  which  is  held  by  some 
individual  who  wants  to  get  the  unearned  increment. — A.  If  you  will  agree  that  far, 
1  do  not  need  to  say  anything  further.    It  is  a  system  which  simply  involves  striking 
out  two  factors  in  the  present  tax  system,  which  seems  to  me  hardly  could  be  called 
complex. 
Mr.  Phillips.  (Addressing  witness.^  Perhaps  you  may  have  something  to  add  f 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Ralston,  the  privilege  has  been  accorded  to  all  witnesses  to 
fortify  and  amplify  their  testimony  by  the  addition  of  other  facts. 
Mr.  LiTCHMAM.  And  also  to  fortify  their  statements  by  citations. 
Mr.  Ralston.  I  then  beg  leave  to  add  as  part  of  my  remarks  so  much  of  a  report 
recently  prepared  by  me  for  the  use  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  as  relates  to 
the  qnestion  of  methods  of  taxation.    It  summarizes  my  own  views  as  to  personal 
taxes,  a  branch  of  the  discussion  to  which  I  have  only  incidentally  referred. 
(Testimony  closed.) 
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A'^DKNDCM  TO  THR  TRSTIMOmT  OF   MR.  J.  H.  RaLSTON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  J£,  1900. 
To  Ike  officeri  and  member  $  of  the  hoard  of  trade: 

Obntlkmrn  :  The  CnmmiBsionei  h  of  thi3  District  of  Golnmbia  have  rery  cwnxteonslj 
referred  to  the  board  of  trade,  for  its  opinion,  a  bill  proposed  to  be  introdnoed  in  Con- 
gress, (be  title  of  which  is  "An  act  to  regulate  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taza 
and  licensert  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  othur  purposes,"  and  this  bill,  in  eoD- 
formity  with  the  rules  of  your  honorable  body,  has  for  tne  past  two  weeks  received 
the  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  your  committee  on  taxation. 

The  bill  before  your  committee  Is  intended  to  provide  for  more  systematic  coHec- 
vton  of  personal  taxes  than  at  present  prevails,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  occapau<H) 
vaxes  in  the  shape  of  licenses,  some  of  which  are  reduced  from  the  figures  now 
obtaining. 

!>»«»•»  » 

OBJECTIONS  TO   PERSONAL  TAXATION. 

1.  A  personal  tax  is  inquisitorial  in  its  nature,  as  indeed  is  illustrated  by  the  pending 
bill.  It  demands  from  the  owner  an  exposure  of  the  condition  of  his  business  affsira, 
which  exposure,  from  the  soundest  business  reasons,  lie  may  be  unwilliuK  to  make. 
Justice  to  bimHslf  and  to  his  creditors  may  forbid  that  he  should  place  upon  the  tax 
records  a  detailed  statement  of  his  financial  condition.  Aside  from  this  view  of  the 
question,  he  may  entertain  a  natural  shrinking  from  taking  the  community  into  his 
ooutidunce  as  to  matters  in  their  nature  purely  personal. 

2.  Because  of  the  reasons  above  iii<licated,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  entirely 
human,  false  returns  as  to  persoual  property  are  rendered.  The  man  making  a  fal^ 
return  does  not  commonly  fear  exposure  of  his  turpitude  in  such  action,  and  is 
unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  gain  nn  advantage  involving  no  fear  of  loi^s. 
This  feeling  may  not  be  commendable,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  well-nigh  nniversal, 
and  the  result  is  that  wherever  the  enforct-ment  of  the  personal  tax  law  is  attempted 
truthful  men  sufl'er,  while  the  nnscrnpulons  gain  by  their  unprincipled  actions. 

3.  IVrsonal  taxes  are  unequal.  One  business  may  be  of  such  nature  that  it  can 
afford  to  stand  the  interference  and  expense  of  the  personal  tax;  another  business 
can  not,  and  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  are,  as  a  consequence,  forced  out  of  their 
occupations,  while  monopolies  are  fostered. 

4.  A  personal  tax  does  not  commonly  reach  those  at  whom  it  is  directed.  For 
instaince,  if  it  be  levied  upon  the  stock  of  a  storekeeper,  while  it  may  be  an  immedi- 
ate drag  upon  hiM  business,  and  diminish  his  preseni  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  cuHtomers,  it  is  not  in  the  end  paid  by  him,  but  by  those  who  purchase  from 
him.  The  payment  of  personal  tax  becomes  one  of  the  expenses  of  his  bnsinei^H. 
and  the  storekeeper  expects  out  of  his  receipts  to  pay  his  expenses  and  secure  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Accordingly,  he  charges  and  obtains,  in  adiiition  to  such  other  ele- 
ments as  may  enter  into  the  selling  price,  an  amount  for  the  goods  he  sells  which 
will  repay  him  for  the  tax  and  recoup  him  for  the  expense  of  advancing  it.  Jf  be 
can  not  do  this  he  goes  out  of  business.  In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  this  tax  does 
not  fall  upon  the  storekeeper,  but  upon  the  consumer.  It  becomes  not  a  tax  upon 
accumulated  wealth,  but  a  tax  upon  the  necessities  of  life,  vitally  affecting  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  poor  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  than  the 
wealtiiy.  Again,  if  it  be  souuht  to  tax  bonds  and  money  loaned,  the  holder  of  the 
bonds  or  the  lender  of  money  does  not  pay  the  tax,  but,  cither  in  the  shape  of  addt^ 
commissions  or  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  provides  in  advance  for  this  payment  by 
the  borrower.  Once  more,  it  happens  that  the  necessitous  pay  the  tax,  while  the 
wealthy  escape. 

5.  A  personal  tax  is  always  a  double  tax;  sometimes  obviously  so,  oftentimes  not 
so  generally  recognized,  but  always  of  the  same  character.  Some  illustrations  have 
lieen  given,  and  wc  may  add  the  following:  If  a  man  borrow  $1,000  with  which  t« 
assist  iu  purchasing  a  piece  of  real  estate  worth  $2,000,  and  if  he  pay  taxes  upon  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  also  upon  the  money  borrowed,  he  would  pay  twice  upon 
ihe  sum  of  $1,000  and  a  total  tax  upon  a  basis  of  $3,000,  when  his  .actual  possessions 
would  be  worth  but  $2,000.  This  illustration  is  obvious  and  trite,  but  in  a  larger 
though  less  obvious  sense  every  personal  tax  is  a  double  tax.  Real  estate  increases 
in  value  according  to  the  opportunity  it  affords  fof  the  possession,' preservation,  and 
production  of  personal  property.  Certain  classes  of  personal  property  are  produced 
and  preserved  to  the  largest  possible  extent  in  this  country  on  Wall  street,  and  there 
we  find  that  the  value  of  land,  because  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  reaches  the 
highest  possible  point.  The  same  rule  applies  with  relation  to  sites  offering  tlM 
greatest  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes;  and,  again,  the  residential  portious 
of  our  cities,  where  personal  pro|>erty  appropriate  to  the  surroundings  is  gathered 
tog(*ther  and  enjoyed  in  the  lartri'st  possible  degree,  becauMC  largely  of  such  fact, 
exci-ed  in  value  all  other  properties  similarly  u^cd.     If,  therefore,  we  tax  both  the 
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opportunity  of  prodaoine ,  pieserviDg,  and  enjoying  wealth  represented  by  personal 
property,  and  also  the  thing  produced,  preserved,  or  eigoyed  (personal  property), 
-we  are,  in  the  truest  and  largest  sense,  indicting  double  taxation. 

6.  All  personal  property  can  not  be  taxed,  and  for  this  reason  such  a  tax  operates 
aneqnally.  If  a  man  s  property  be  invested  in  Government  bonds  they  will  escape 
taxation,  while  other  evidences  of  ownership  may  be  taxed. 

7.  A  personal  tax  may  be  evaded.  It  is  common,  where  a  ri(f  id  enforcement  of  per- 
son h1  property  taxation  is  attempted,  for  a  man,  the  day  beiore  return  is  made,  to 
exchange  other  classes  of  securities  for  Government  bonds,  free  f^om  taxation,  and 
the  day  after  his  return  is  handed  in  to  reexchauge,  placing  himself  upon  his  former 
footini^  and  contributing  nothing  to  the  public  revenues.  The  same  Government 
bonds  may  be  made  to  do  duty  many  times  over. 

8.  The  direct  effect  of  the  personal  tax  is  to  interfere  with  thrift  and  throttle 
industry.  To  tax  articles  produced  is  to  diminish  their  production.  To  diminish 
production  is  to  lessen  comfort  and  create  squalor. 

9.  The  assessor  can  know  little  of  the  personal  property  he  assesses,  nor  can  any 
board  of  assessors  be  made  large  enoueh  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  The 
difference  between  a  $5  paste  diamond  and  a  $5,000  gem  may  not  be  obvious  to  the 
tax  officer,  and  »o  a  chromo  and  a  Mnrillo  may  be  equally  valuable  in  his  eyes,  while 
the  latest  product  of  a  New  England  loom  may  seem  of  greater  worth  than  a  rug 
which  has  adorned  the  palace  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

THB  TAX   ON   CORPORATIONS. 

The  preceding  remarks,  both  in  the  way  of  general  comments  on  the  bill  and 
addressed  to  the  theory  of  taxation  of  personal  property,  have  special  relation  to 
any  particular  tax  levied  upon  corporations.  A  tax  of  the  latter  sort  is  a  tax  upon 
personal  property,  and  (except  it  be  placed  upon  a  corporation  enjoying  natural  or 
artificial  monopolies)  must  fall  under  the  same  ban.  If  corporations  are  proper 
busiuesB  instruiueutalities,  then  no  needless  drag  should  be  placed  upon  their  activ- 
ities; if  they  are  improper,  then  they  should  be  forbidden.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, are  disposed  to  believe  that  if  any  special  tax  is  to  be  levied  as  to  corporations, 
it  shoald  be  a  tax  (subject,  perhaps,  to  a  qualification  as  to  those  enjoying  special 
monopolies)  upon  their  net  (not  ^ross)  earnings,  this  method  presenting,  in  the 
judgnK'nt  of  the  committee,  the  minimum  of  evil  incident  to  any  tax  levied  upon 
this  Hpecial  subject  or  taxation.  This  committee  does  not  at  this  time  consider  the 
betit  method  of  dealing  with  corporations  enjoying  special  monopolies,  whether  such 
treatment  be  through  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  or  otherwise. 

OCCUPATION  TAXES. 

The  bill  under  examination  prepetuates  a  great  variety  of  trade  licenses,  some 
of  them  being  reduced  in  amount  from  the  fees  now  fixed.  This  relief,  of  course, 
is  desirable,  but  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  is  based  remains  for  the  most 
part  ohuoxions.  If  a  man  possesses,  as  we  declare,  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  this  right  is  emphatically  interfered  with  when  we 
compel  him  to  pay  an  occupation  tax,  for  such  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment implies  that  he  has  not  the  right  to  live  by  pursuing  a  gainful  occupation, 
unless  he  first  pay  for  the  nrivilege;  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  fullest  share  of 
liberty,  which  consiste  in  aoing  whatever  he  may  desire  consistent  with  the  well- 
being  of  others,  and  this  for  the  same  reason ;  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  because  bounds  are  placed  upon  its  pursuit. 

Taxes  under  the  proposed  law  will  operate  with  the  highest  degree  of  inequality, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Banks,  whose  profits  may  be  large, 
pay  a  relatively  small  occupation  tax.  Caterers,  whose  earnings  are  meager,  pay  a 
large  proportion  of  their  annual  profits,. in  fact,  so  ]ar>;e  as  to  interfere  with  their 
ability  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Brokers,  who  may  well  earn  thousands  each  year,  pay 
$100,  while  dealers  in  old  barrels,  whose  living  is  of  necessity  of  the  narrowest 
character,  pay  $10  annually.  Hucksters,  who  pursue  an  occupation  humble  but 
useful  to  the  community,  are  required  to  pay  $18  annually,  while  brewers,  whose 
gaine  run  into  the  tens  of  thousands  each  12  months,  pay  $100.  A  hackman,  for  the 
privilege  of  driving  his  hack,  pays  the  usual  earnings  of  several  days  before  he  is 
permitted  to  earn  a  dollar.  If  the  burden  of  occupation  taxes  fell  with  any  degree  of 
equality  upon  the  rich  and  poor  there  is  no  question  that  they  wonld  speedily  be 
rescinded.  As  it  is,  the  poor  and  defenseless  are  nearly  taxed  out  of  existence,  while 
the  rich  accept  their  comparatively  small  occupation  tax  as  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
tection against  competition,  and  therefore  as  useful  measurably  m  the  maintenance 
of  business  monopolies—a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  in  itself  a  gross  perversion 
of  the  taxing  power.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  certain  particulars  license 
taxes  may  have  a  place.  For  instance,  perhaps,  those  engaged  in  given  occupations 
should  be  Identified,  and  as  to  certain  other  occupations  police  reasons  may  demand 
ft  high  license.    Identification  could  be  secured  where  necessary  by  furnishing  a  tag 
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GOHting  25  or  50  cents  a  year;  but  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  report  to  dis- 
coss  the  police  question. 

PABTIAL  KXRMPTION   FROM   TAXATION  OF   HOUSES  OCCUPIKD  BY  THRIR  OWNKRS. 

In  addition  to  ffiving  careful  consideration  to  the  varioas  phases  of  taxation  pre 
sented  by  the  bill  under  examination,  your  oommittee  has  thought  the  time  propi- 
tious to  investigate  the  possibility  of  exemption  fi-om  taxation,  at  least  partially, 
of  houses  occupied  by  their  owners.  Deeming  such  a  course  likely  to  prove  benefit 
eial,  we  report  herewith  a  resolution  favoring  it  to  the  exteut  in  each  case  of  $1,000 
of  the  assessed  value. 

Among  other  reasons  bringing  your  oommittee  to  this  conclusion  have  beon  the 
following: 

The  effect  of  such  exemption  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  home  owners  in 
this  District,  placing,  as  it  does,  a  premium  upon  the  purchase  of  homes  and  diminiah- 
ing  the  annual  outlay  necessary  to  maintain  them. 

It  will  favor  industry  by  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  this  great  product 
of  labor  (houses).  The  construction  of  more  and  better  houses  will  lie  stimulated, 
and  every  industry  connected  therewith  will  feel  the  quickening  effect  of  sach  a 
step,  and  the  whole  community  consequently  share  in  its  benefits. 

It  will  tend  to  the  use  of  larger  lots  of  land  in  connection  with  individual  homes, 
because  men  will  be  better  able  to  afford  their  use,  and  the  natural  effect  will  be 
increased  healthfulness  throughout  the  community. 

In  facilitating  the  purchase  by  our  poorer  citizens  of  better  houses  than  they  now 
occupy,  the  tendency  of  this  measure  will  be  gradually  but  surely  toward  abolition 
of  slums  and  raising  the  standard  of  morality. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  that  your  oommittee  is  claiming  too  large  a  measure  of  bene- 
fits to  flow  from  the  lightening  of  taxation  in  certain  cases  to  tne  extent  of  $15  per 
year  per  $1,000,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  sum  represents  the  full  average 
weekly  wage  of  a  mechanic,  and  his  surplus  earnings  for  many  weeks,  or,  otherwise 
stated,  interest  on  $250,  a  sum  which,  put  in  a  house,  might  well  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  comparative  comfort  and  abject  poverty,  and  which  would  suffice  to 
purchase  a  loaf  of  bread  daily  for  the  year. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia  can  well  afford  to  take  this 
forward  step.  Only  oue  family  in  four  now  lives  in  its  own  home,  less  than  15,000 
houses  in  the  District  being  occupied  by  their  owners.  If  all  were  exempted  from 
taxation  as  proposed  and  were  worth  $1,000  and  upward,  the  diminution  in  revenues 
to  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  be  $225,000  per  vear,  but  inasmuch 
as  an  immense  propoi-tion  of  the  houses  to  be  affected  are  assessed  for  less  than  $1,000, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  reduction  of  revenues  would  equal  $200,000  annually. 

This  sum  would  be  offset  speedily  by  the  increased  production  of  houses,  the 
increased  basis  for  taxation  on  land  values  because  of  tbe  larger  use  of  land,  and,  in 
a  less  material  but  more  important  sense,  by  the  improved  nealth  and  developed 
morality  of  our  citizens. 

We  believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia  as  containing  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  should  represent  the  highest  possible  ideals  in  matters  of  taxation  and  the 
loftiest  tendencies  so  far  as  the  well-oeing  of  her  citizens  is  concerned.  We  believe 
that  the  measure  proposed  leans  in  this  direction,  and  that  it  should  receive  the 
approval  of  the  board  and  the  sanction  of  Congress.  We  may  then  take  pride  not 
simply  in  the  fact  that  we  are  the  seat  of  government  of  a  free  people,  but  in  the 
furtner  fact  that  our  municipality  shows  itself  in  its  operations  the  leader  in  at  least 
one  matter  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  those  coming  under  its  control. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  suggestion  of  your  committee  is  without  precedent  in 
principle.  The  exemption  laws  in  every  .jurisdiction  in  the  country  illustrate  attempts 
on  the  part  of  legislators  to  protect  the  poor  against  their  poverty,  and  even  the 
recent  income-tax  law  did  not  undertake  to  interfere  with  the  gains  of  the  less  wealthy. 
The  measure  suggested,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  line  of  protecting  home  builders 
in  the  possession  of  their  homes. 

The  committee  subjoin  resolutions  expressive  of  the  ideas  hereinbefore  set  forth 
and  also  add  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  the  tax  authorities  of  various  States  as  to 
the  effects  of  laws  compelling  personal  tax. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  Wilson,  Chairman. 
M.  I.  Wellbr. 
Sam  S.  Bond. 
J.  H.  Ralston. 
V.  Baldwin  Johnson. 
Wm.  Jno.  Miller. 
Wm.  Oscar  Rooms. 
Raymond  J.  Donaldson. 
Andrew  Wilson. 
Ralph  P.  Barnard. 
N.  L.  Burchbll. 
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RK80LUTI0NS. 

Whereas  the  opiDion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  heen  asked  hy  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colombia  relative  to  a  bill  iu tended  to  be  proposed  to  Congress 
entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  tbe  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  and  licenses  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes/'  and  the  same  has  received  our 
careful  consideration. 

Rewired,  That  if  it  is  desirable,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  to 
exempt  church  property  from  taxation,  with  equal  reason  should  charitable  institu- 
tions conducted  not  for  gain  be  exempted. 

Resolved,  That  taxes  should  be  collected  semiannually  instead  of  annually,  as 
proposed  by  said  bill. 

Resolved,  That,  believing  a  tax  on  personal  property  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  District,  we  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  law  providing  therefor. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  special  tax  be  levied  ou  corporations  not  enjoying  public 
franchises  such  tax  should  be  levied  on  net  earnings. 

Resolved,  That  occupation  taxes  should  only  be  Mvie<l  to  insure  identification  and 
for  police  purposes,  or  only  in  tbe  event  of  absolute  necessity  to  insure  revenue,  and 
the  said  bill  snonld  be  so  amended  as  to  attain  this  end  and  no  other. 

NEW   YORK. 

•  The  tax  upon  personalty  is  therefore  unjust  as  between  individuals;  unjust  as 
between  communities,  and,  as  experience  has  shown  the  world  over,  it  is  impossible 
of  even  approximately  just  administration.  Then  why  should  it  be  continued  f — 
(Report  for  1898  of  Comptroller  James  A.  Roberts.) 

To  successfully  enact  aud  enforce  an  equitable  law  which  would  reach  every 
description  of  personal  property  and  so  distribute  the  burden  as  to  make  it  light  ibr 
all,  only  four  things  were  necessary : 

First,  to  amend  the  constitutions  of  the  States;  second,  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  third,  to  amend  the  constitution  of  human  nature;  fourth, 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  things. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  have  to  be  amended,  for  under  it  full 
one-third  of  the  personal  property  in  this  city  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  State 
tax  laws. 

The  constitutions  of  other  States  would  have  to  be  amended  so  that  their  laws 
shall  conform  to  yours,  for  yon  might  as  well  bum  down  certain  business  portions 
of  the  city  as  to  attempt  to  enforce  such  a  law  in  the  face  of  competing  rivals  with 
more  liberal  tax  laws. 

The  constitution  of  human  nature  and  of  things  would  have  to  be  amended,  or 
persons  and  personal  property  would  hide  or  die,  or  fly  to  other  countries  beyond 
the  reach  of  your  amenaments,  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. — (Letter 
from  George  H.  Andrews,  commissioner  of  taxes  in  New  York.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  taxation  of  personal  property  in  the  form  of  securities  and  investments  is  thus 
a  failure.  It  is  incomplete,  uncertain,  not  proportional  to  means  as  between  indi- 
viduals, grossly  unequal  in  its  effects  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  experi- 
ence of  Massachusetts  in  this  regard  is  the  same  as  the  other  States  iu  the  Union. 

Everywhere,  without  exception,  the  testimony  is  that  this  part  of  the  system  of 
the  general  property  tax  is  unequal,  nnsnccessful,  often  demoralizing  to  tax  officers, 
always  irritating  totaxpayers.  (The  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  revising  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  report  issued  October,  18d7.) 

NEW   JERSEY. 

It  is  now  literally  true  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  other  States,  as  has  been  well  said  by 
another,  that  the  only  ones  who  now  pay  honest  taxes  on  personal  property  are  the 
estates  of  decedents,  widows  and  orphans,  idiots  and  lunatics.  (Commission  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  taxation,  appointed  by  Governor  Griggs,  reporting  in  1897.) 

OHIO. 

The  system  (providing  for  personal  taxation)  as  it  is  actually  administered  results 
in  debauching  tbe  moral  sense.  It  is  a  school  of  perjury.  It  sends  large  amounts  of 
property  into  hiding.  It  drives  capital  in  large  quantities  from  the  ^)tate.  Worst 
of  all,  it  imposes  unjust  burdens  upon  varions  classes  in  the  community;  upon  the 
farmer  in  the  country,  all  of  whoKd  ]iroperty  is  taxed  because  it  is  tangible;  upon 
the  man  who  is  scrupulously  honent,  and  upon  the  guardian  and  executor  and  trus- 
tee, whose  accounts  are  matters  of  public  record.  (Report  of  taxation  commission 
in  1893.) 
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ILLINOIS. 

The  following  tables  ^rapliioally  express  the  demoralizatioii  to  which  Chicago  has 
beeo  reflac«d  by  the  general  property  tax,  and  indicate  the  goal  toward  which  every 
commnnit^  sabject  to  that  or  a  similar  system  mast  invariably  tend.  The  tables 
are  direct  indictments  of  assessors  and  wealthy  and  influential  property  owners,  and 
incidentally  they  condemn  our  constitutional  principle  of  taxation  itself.  (Report 
of  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  1894.) 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  condition  in  West  Virginia  that,  as  re^rds  paying 
taxes  on  this  class  of  property,  it  is  almost  as  voluntary  and  is  considered  pretty 
much  ill  the  same  light  as  donations  to  the  neighboring  church  or  Sunday  scbooL 
(Tax  commission  report,  1884.) 

•  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  establishment  of  personal  taxes  by  law  would  "injure  the  business  interests 
of  the  city  and  stop  or  retard  the  growth  of  onr  industrial  establishments,"  (Report 
of  the  committee  of  the  common  council  of  Philadelphia,  February,  1871.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  experience  of  California  furnishes  perhaps  the  latest  example  of  the  otter 
failure  or  all  schemes  for  taxing  personal  property  to  work  out  anything  like  an 
approximation  of  justice.    (Who  rays  Your  Taxes  f   G.  P.  Putnam's  i^ons,  publishers.) 

MARYLAND. 

This  rinestion  was  propounded  by  tax  commission  of  1881  to  the  appeal  tax  cM>urt 
of  Baltimore:  *'To  what  extent  do  you  succeed  in  reaching  investments  made  by 
residents  of  this  State  in  private  securities  of  any  kindf"  The  answer  was:  -'We 
utterly  fail  in  reaching  private  securities  of  every  description.  Here  and  there  only 
have  they  been  returned  by  some  conscientious  holder."  The  city  collector  was 
asked  by  the  same  commission:  ''Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  suggest  any 
effective  way  of  collection  f  "  His  answer  was :  ''  No ! ''  (Report  of  bureau  of  indus- 
trial statistics,  189<1.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  IS,  1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  D.  P.  HXJTCHISOH, 

Chairman  hoard  of  tnutees  of  Charlotte  Toionshipf  Mecklenburg  Couni^^  N.  C 

The  commission  met  nt  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
D.  P.  Hutchison  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  D.  P,  Hntchi- 
son,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Q.  Have  you  a  paper  prepared! — A.  I  have  a  paper. 

Q.  Will  you  first  state  what  contact  you  have  had  with  the  bnildin^  of  roads,  and 
where  and  when,  in  order  to  give  to  the  commission  some  information  as  to  your 
experience  f— A.  1  have  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Charlotte  Town- 
ship, Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.  I  have  had  direct  charge  of  the  opening  of  many 
of  the  roads  and  the  repairing  of  all  of  the  roads  in  that  township  for  the  last  10 
years. 

i^.  Have  yon  had  any  contact  with  the  county  organization  of  road  buildingf — A. 
Only,  yon  may  say,  in  a  consulting  way. 

Q.  Your  experience  in  repairing  would  give  you  a  good  opportunity  of  observing 
the  deficiencies  of  construction f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  to  observe  the  working  of  free  labor  and  of  con- 
vict labor t— A.  Yes;  by  comparison.  The  convicts  have  neen  worked  rij^ht  there, 
not  under  my  charge,  but  under  my  observation. 

Q.  Why  were  there  two  different  gangs  of  labor,  one  free  and  the  other  con- 
vict!— A.  The  convicts  are  worked  under  the  control  of  the  county  commissioners, 
who  up  to  the  prcHcnt  time  have  been  building  all  the  macadam  roads  in  the  county. 
The  township  force  at  the  })resent  time  have  been  engaged  in  repairs  almost  entirely. 
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and  it  has  been  done  almoet  entirely  by  free  labor,  whereas  the  county  nses  convict 
labor. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  read  your  paper,  I  think  we  can  formulate  a  number  of  other 
questions  that  will  be  of  value  and  of  interest. 

(Witness  reading:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  tub  Commission  : 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  compliment  paid  North  Carolina,  Mecklenburg 
County,  and  myself  by  the  invitation  given  me  to  testify  before  you  in  behalf  of  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  and  commercial  movements  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  ceutnry. 

''This  movement  for  road  improvement  started  not  in  the  country,  as  would  seem 
natural,  but  in  the  towns,  where  its  strongest  advocates  and  supporters  were  to  be 
found.  It  was  the  citizens  of  Charlotte  who  submitted  to  a  road  tax,  in  addition  to 
their  town  taxes,  that  made  possible  the  building  of  the  first  macadam  road  in  Meck- 
lenburg County.  The  first  crushing  plant  in  this  county  was  bought  by  the  trustees 
of  Charlotte  Township  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county  commissioners,  who 
had  been  constructing  a  stone  road  with  convicts,  using  stone  hammers,  a  slow  and 
expensive  method. 

'*It  has  been  the  polity  of  Mecklenburg  County  to  build  out  from  Charlotte  on  the 
main  roads,  in  rotation,  a  mile  or  more  at  a  time.  This  was  thought  best,  as  every- 
one coming  to  town  would  have  the  use  of  a  mile  or  eo  of  good  road,  and  this  plan 
has  been  pursued  until  we  have  some  90  miles  divided  among  13  roads,  or  an  average 
of  about  7  miles  to  the  road,  with  the  work  of  building  going  on  at  the  rate  of  8  to 
10  miles  per  annum. 

''An  election  is  to  be  held  this  fall  at  which  the  people  will  be  asked  to  vote 
$200,000  to  complete  the  macadam  to  the  county  lines.  The  value  of  suburban  prop- 
erty has  increased  much  more  than  has  th^  value  of  city  property.  Farming  lauds 
on  macadam  roads  within  2  to  10  miles  of  town  have  increased  from  50  per  ceut  to 
100  per  cent  in  value  in  the  last  10  years.  People  living  3  to  5  miles  in  the  country 
frequently  attend  church  services  at  night,  and  send  their  children  to  the  city  high 
schools. 

*' Rural  mail  delivery  has  been  made  possible  by  the  advent  of  good  roads,  thus 
bringing  the  farmer  into  direct  daily  contact  with  the  movements  of  the  business 
world  and  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  prices  ruling  in  the  different  markets. 

"A  few  years  since  4-hor8e  teams  were  the  rule ;  now  they  are  exceptions.  I  know 
of  only  one  within  6  miles  of  Charlotte,  and  I  think  that  it  is  used  more  as  an  adver- 
tisement than  from  necessity. 

*'The  supply  of  wood  was  formerly  drawn  from  a  territory  not  extending  more 
than  5  miles  out;  to-day  it  is  brought  as  far  as  10  miles  and  sold  for  less,  so  that 
both  the  farmer  and  the  dweller  in  the  city  are  benefited  by  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  trausportatiou.  This  transportation  cost  has  been  reduced  at  leiist  one-half 
by  good  roauB. 

"Mecklenburg  County  has  two  camps  of  convicts,  averaging  about  75  men,  with 
teams,  rollers,  and  crushers,  etc.  The  men  are  kept  in  portable  quarters,  heated  by 
stoves  in  winter  and  well  ventilated  in  summer. 

"The  quarters,  60  by  17  feet,  cost  $300,  stables  (7  teams) $50, commissary  $50,  guard 
quarters  $50.  Convicts  cost  to  work  28  cents  per  day.  Stone  is  67  cents  per  cubic 
yard  placed  on  the  road,  as  per  report  of  C.  A.  Sprat,  county  engineer. 

"Charlotte  Township  has  an  outfit  which  is  chielly  used  in  repairing  and  over- 
hauling, though  we  have  done  some  construction.  The  first  aud  most  important 
question,  once  it  is  decided  to  build  a  road,  is  the  location.  The  first  consideration 
then  is  the  grade;  the  second,  the  cost  of  maintenance ;  and  the  third,  the  cost  of  con- 
strnction. 

"  Theoretically,  a  level  road  is  the  one  to  be  sought  after,  but  experience  has  taught 
me  that  a  one-half  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  graile  is  preferable,  as  better  drainage  is  to  be 
had,  upon  which  the  life  aud  usefulness  of  the  road  depeuds.  I  speak  feelingly  as  to  the 
level  road,  as  in  the  summer  of  1899  I  had  to  take  up  a  mile  of  macadam,  put  back 
the  earth  that  had  been  removed,  and  then  replace  the  macadam,  and  then  I  did  not 
have  fall  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  rainfall  as  rapidly  as  1  would  have  liked.  The 
people  who  had  for  years  been  traveling  this  section  of  road  and  floundering  through 
the  holes  that  had  developed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  drainage  were 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  change,  and  asked  why  it  had  not  been  ho  constructed  in 
the  first  instance,  as  it  would  have  cost  less  by  one-half. 

"A  road,  like  a  crop,  to  do  well  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun.  It  does  not 
prosper  in  the  shade.  So  always  locate  it,  if  possible,  on  the  suuny  side  of  the  hill  or 
forest,  on  account  of  rains  and  frosts. 

"Distance  should  always  be  sacrificed  in  favor  of  grade.  The  grade  should  never 
break  on  a  fill,  but  at  either  end,  so  as  to  keep  as  much  water  off  the  fill  as  possible. 
Citches  should  be  made  on  all  embankments  to  prevent  washes.'' 
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[I  would  add  that  this  lant  was  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tompkins  some  years  ago 
when  passing  over  one  of  our  roads,  and  we  took  it  up.] 

"The  gra<ies  established  and  the  fills  and  outs  made,  the  preparation  of  the  road 
bed  for  the  first  layer  of  stone  demands  the  attention  of  the  superyieor.  With  a 
little  practice  most  of  the  earth  re(|uired  to  be  removed  can  be  displaced  with  a 
road  machine,  leaving  the  bed  with  the  same  crown  that  you  wish  for  the  macadam. 
The  bed  should  now  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  all  depressions  tilled  in.  Spong;y 
places  should  b<'  dug  out  and  tilled  with  dry  earth. 

"  The  bed  [h  now  ready  to  receive  the  bed  rock,  which  should  consist  of  6  inches 
of  stone  broken  so  that  it  will  go  through  a  3-inch  ring,  evenly  spread  by  a  dnm^ 
ing  wagon  or  by  being  cast  with  a  shovel,  never  by  dumping  antl  polling  to  place 
with  a  rake,  as* there  will  always  be  more  stoue  where  the  dump  was.  A  heavy 
harrow  is  of  g^eat  asHistance  in  leveling  the  stone  preparatory  to  rolling. 

"  The  second  layer  should  consist  of  H  to  4  inches  of  stone  broken  to  go  through  a 
2-inch  ring,  with  everything  that  will  ^o  through  a  1-iuch  ring  taken  out.  This 
layer  should  be  spriukled  and  rolled  until  there  is  no  impression  of  the  rolls  visible. 
The  third  au<I  last  layer  to  be  put  in  consists  of  the  screenings  or  any  stone  less 
than  1  inch  in  diameter,  which  should  be  spread  on  to  the  depth  of  1^  to  2  inches. 
I  find  that,  if  it  is  possible,  it  is  best  to  flood  this  coat  with  water  in  the  evening 
and  leave  it  until  it  is  dry  enough  the  next  day  not  to  stick  to  the  rolls.  It  should 
then  be  rolled  until  it  is  so  tirm  that  a  piece  of  the  material  used,  thrown  under  the 
rolls,  will  bo  crushed  and  not  be  forced  into  the  surface. 

*'The  repairing  of  a  macadam  road  in  my  opinion  requires  more  skill  and  intelli- 
gence than  the  original  construction,  as  there  are  more  varied  conditions  to  be  met 
with.  For  the  first  few  years  the  loosening  of  the  surface  of  anv  depression  and 
the  filling  up  ot  the  same  with  broken  stone  not  larger  than  li  inches  will  keep  the 
road  iu  good  shape,  if  the  proper  quantities  are  used.  But  after  4  or  5  years'  usage 
it  will  generally  require  to  be  surfaced  with  3  to  5  inches  of  stone. 

''To  do  this,  first  fill  all  the  ruts  and  depressions  with  broken  stone,  insert  the 
spikes  iu  the  large  rolls,  and  break  np  the  surface  of  the  road  by  going  over  it  with 
the  roller.  This  will  not  break  the  bond  so  that  a  heav^  harrow  (5  by  5  feet),  with 
teeth  14  by  12  inches,  will  leave  it  looking  as  if  a  roller  had  never  been  used.  To 
properly  shape  up  or  crown,  use  a  road  machine,  as  it  does  the  work  rapidly  and 
economically.  The  spikes  having  been  removed,  the  surface  is  thoronghly  rolled  to 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  a  coating  of  3  to  4  inchen  (1^  inches  stone),  which  is 
put  on  to  replace  what  has  worn  and  been  blown  or  washed  away.  The  farther 
treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  original  construction.  To  get  stone  for  this  work  it 
is  necessary  to  set  the  jaws  of  the  crusher  very  close,  thereby  diminishing  the 
capacity  about  one  half.  With  the  exception  of  about  the  first  10  or  15  yards  of 
screening  or  sniall  stoue  which  has  to  be  dumped,  the  entire  output  of  the  crasher 
may  be  disposed  of  at  one  handling.  This  work  costs  about  $400  per  mile,  or  80 
cents  per  cubic  yard. 

''A  serious  drawback  to  this  work  is  the  use  of  large  stone  in  the  first  layer,  which 
is  done  by  some  road  builders  to  save  the  cost  of  crushing,  whereas  the  extra  labor 
in  placing,  and  the  greater  quantity  required,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  wear  in 
the  roller,  make  their  use  much  more  costly  iu  the  first  instance.  In  spiking  veiy 
many  of  the  large  stones  are  brought  up  and  have  to  be  taken  out,  causing  a  break 
in  the  foundation,  which  is  hard  to  repair. 

''Our  rulb  is  that  no  stone  is  to  be  put  on  the  road  that  does  not  pass  through  the 
jaws  of  the  crusher,  and  that  no  clay  or  loam  shall  be  used  as  a  bond.  In  some 
instances  ^ve  have  had  to  take  up  all  the  Aone,  putting  the  bed  rock  through  the 
crusher,  as  wo  could  not  get  a  satisfactory  job  otherwise. 

"The  amount  of  money  that  is  being  expended  in  the  building  of  improved  roads 
most  certainly  calls  for  special  legislation  for  their  preservation.  The  greatest 
destroyer  of  a  road,  stone  or  earth,  is  the  narrow-tired  wagon  with  its  axles  of  even 
length.  The  average  width  of  tire  is  not  over  1^  inches,  which  after  a  few  months' 
use  is  rounded  off  to  an  inch  or  less.  All  that  the  wagon  will  bear  is  usually  put  on 
(if  on  ail  improved  road),  so  that  we  have  four  wedges,  a  little  blunt  it  is  trne, 
working  away  to  loosen  up  or  grind  the  bond  of  the  road.  With  the  small  stones 
out  they  go  deeper,  working  out  larger  stone,  and  the  persistence  with  which  each 
wagop  follows  in  the  track  of  the  one  preceding  is  sickening  to  the  eye  of  the  road 
supervisor. 

"Charlotte  Township  had  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  a  bill  to  impose  a  license 
on  all  wagons  iu  the  city  and  township  with  tir«s  less  than  standard  width,  which  is— 

"One-horse  wagon,  tire  2  inches  wide,  spindle  not  over  li  by  7  inches. 

"Two-horse  wagon,  tire  3  inches  wide,  spindle  not  over  1|  by  9  inches. 

"Three-horse  wagon,  tire  4  inches  wide,  spindle  not  over  1|  by  10  inches. 

"Four-horse  wagon,  tire  5  inches  wide,  spindle  not  over  If  by  10  inches. 

"The  license  is  $1.50,  $3,  $4,  and  $5.  Wagons  now  in  use  are  exempt  until  new 
tires  are  required.  This  legislation  is  not  what  was  wanted,  but  was  the  best  to  be 
had. 
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"  Why  such  a  prejndice  should  exist  against  the  hroad  tire  is  hard  to  conceive,  as 
everyone  who  has  given  it  a  fair  trial  is  its  advocate.  The  question  of  draft  is  in 
its  favor  as  has  often  heen  proven  by  the  most  careful  tests.  The  life  of  the  wagon 
with  the  broad  tire  is  50  per  cent  greater  than  with  the  narrow  tire. 

'*  In  constructing  a  road  across  a  marsh  some  three  years  since,  having  put  on  a 
foot  or  more  of  eaith  our  wagons  with  4- inch  tires  were  going  over  nicely  with  a  load 
of  1(  yards  of  earth  while  a  light  surrey  came  along,  and  much  to  onr  surprise,  cut 
through  and  had  to  be  helped  out.  On  the  same  road  a  team  of  small  mules  were 
hauling  wood  with  a  wagon  with  well-worn  tires,  which  so  cut  up  the  road  that  we 
had  to  shut  them  out. 

''The  cost  of  repairs  to  streets  and  roads  in  a  few  years  could  be  cut  down  from  50 
per  cent  to  75  percent  in  city,  town,  and  country  if  the  broad-tired  wagon  with  short 
front  ajcle  could  be  substituted  for  those  now  in  use,  and  without  any  additional  cost 
to  anyone." 

Q.  Do  1  understand  that  last  sentence  to  be  to  the  effect  that  by  the  use  of  tires  of 
proper  widths  you  can  cut  the  cost  of  maintaining  roads  50  per  centf — A.  From  50 
to  75  per  cent. 

Q.  And  you  say,  also,  with  tires  of  proper  widths  the  draft  would  actually  be 
lighter f— A.  On  macadam  roads  the  tests  show  there  is  frequently  very  little  differ- 
ence; on  earth  it  is  from  20  to  50  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  broad  tires. 

Q.  And  yet  the  people  at  large  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  narrow  tire,  in  spite 
of  these  facts  f — A.  Not  so  much  the  people  us  the  wagon  manufacturers.  Originally, 
the  tires  were  much  wider,  but  the  wagon  makers  in  liguring  out  the  expense  of 
building  kept  cutting  down  on  iron  until  they  got  them  down  as  low  as  possible  to 
sastain  the  load.  I  ha<l  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  our 
State  last  winter,  and  he  said,  **  We  do  not  like  to  make  these  wagons,  because  there 
is  not  anything  like  the  profit  there  is  in  the  narrow  tire;  and  then,  again,  they  last 
so  much  longer. ''  We  have  2  wagons  that  have  been  in  use  for  5  years,  never  having 
been  under  shelter  for  a  day.  In  that  time  the  tires  have  been  cut  once,  and  they 
are  good  for  5  years  more. 

Q.  They  belong  to  the  township  and  are  used  in  keeping  the  roads  upf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  to  the  commission  a  synopsis  of  the  plan  of  building  au4l  keeping 
roads  in  repair  in  Mecklenburg  County? — A.  We  have  two  taxes — a  county  tax, 
levied  by  the  commissioners  for  the  whole  county,  and  that  amounted  last  year,  I 
think,  to  30  cents.  It  is  now  fixed  by  law  at  a  minimum  of  30  cents.  For  the  town- 
ship they  usually  levy  a  tax  at  a  minimum  of  10  cents,  but  it  can  be  as  high  as  30' 
cents,  for  township  purposes,  in  addition  to  what  is  known  now  as  the  public-road 
tax  or  highway  tax.  The  highway  is  ihe  macadam  road  constructed  by  the  county 
commissioners. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  money  collected  by  the  county  in  those  two  funds f — 
A.  I  think  about  $50,000— between  $40,000  and  $50,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Does  the  county  benefit  any  from  the  State  tax  for  roads  f — 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  assessment  on  the  abutters  in  the  building  of 
the  roads  f — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  paid  from  the  general  taxi — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  building  of  your  roads  contemplate  also  sewerage,  or  have  yon  reached 
that  problem  yetf — A.  No  sewerage;  we  have  that  established  in  the  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  It  does  constitute  drainage,  however! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  the  citizens  of  the  county  paying  the  tax  and  not 
getting  roads  built  to  their  places  or  near  their  places f — A.  There  has  been  some 
clamor  about  not  getting  a  proper  division,  but  I  think  that  is  pretty  well  passed 
away  now,  and  they  find  by  adopting  the  plan  of  rotation — a  mile  or  two  on  each 
road — none  have  to  ^o  more  than  a  short  distance  until  they  reach  a  macadam  road. 

Q.  This  matter  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  to  at  once  extend  the 
roads  to  the  county  line  would  overcome  thatf — A.  To  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  to  that  sentiment  that  the  movement  has  been  brought  about  for 
borrowing  money  to  finish  the  roads? — A.  Everybody  should  get  the  benefit  as  well 
as  pay  the  tax.  Ma«.y  have  been  paying  taxes  for  some  years  and  still  the  road  is 
some  miles  from  their  plcces. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  list  of  the  machinery  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  equipment— first  to  build  a  road  as  it  is  done  iu  youi  county,  and,  second, 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair?— A.  The  outfit  should  consist  of  a  portable  engine  of, 
say,  15  horsepower  and  a  portable  crusher,  with  bins  that  could  be  set  up.  We  have 
a  portable  bin,  but  I  do  not  like  it,  because  it  is  too  small.  I  have  never  seen  one 
big  enough.  I  prefer  a  portable  bin  put  up  in  sections,  which  can  be  taken  down 
and  set  up  in  a  very  short  while.  There  should  be  a  road  machine,  a  large  plow,  a 
harrow,  and  a  steam  roller. 

Q.  What  weight  of  steam  roller? — A.  Twelve  and  one-half  tons  I  think  is  prefer- 
able for  country  work,  though  we  use  a  15  ton.    I  would  not  like  anything  less  than 
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12i  tons.    There  shoald  also  be  scrspera.    That  same  machinery  will  do  all 
sary  repairs.    A  sprinkler  should  be  mcladed. 

Q.  What  would  that  whole  equipment  cost  for  an  ordinary  county  f — ^A.  Tl&at  out- 
fit would  cost  about  $6,500, 1  think.    There  is  another  item  I  left  out ;  that  is  teanta. 

Q.  How  much  more  would  it  cost  to  get  the  necessary  equipment  of  wagons  and 
mules  or  horses f — A.  Well,  put  that  cost  at  $2,000  additional. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  total  sum  of  $8,500f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  waut  to  get  at  whether  in  your  judgment  a  county  that  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  expend  that  much  money  at  once  could  with  a  smaller  equipment  commence  the 
building  of  roads f— A.  Yes;  most  of  them  commence  with  considerably  lesa  than 
that. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  very  simplest  outfit  with  which  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
county,  whose  people  would  not  very  willingly  tax  themselves,  to  begin  the  con- 
struction and  thus  demonstrate  the  value  of  good  roads f — A.  It  could  be  done  with 
hand  hammers,  but  not  satisfactorily.  The  cost  of  the  work  would  be  entirely  too 
much. 

Q.  Was  it  started  in  your  county  in  that  way  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  If  you  had  required  $8,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  machinery  in  the  first  place  it 
would  never  have  been  started! —A.  No. 

Q.  Could  it  be  started  in  any  other  way  than  by  starting  by  hand  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  there  was  in  itf — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  there  not  probably  a  great  many  people  who  would  have  to  go  through 
the  same  process? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ih  not  a  road  built  by  cracking  stone  by  hand  with  hammers  infinitely  better 
than  a  great  many  of  the  older  roads  not  practically  built  at  allf — A.  No  qnestion 
about  that.     With  sufficieut  care  a  No.  1  road  can  be  built  by  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  crusher  do  you  use  screens f — A.  The  screen  is 
generally  about  a  2-inch  perforation,  and  just  the  tailings  go  over  the  end. 

Q.  What  do  you  use  for  binding f— A.  We  use  anything  that  will  go  through  the 
inch  ring.  It  is  better  to  have  stone  of  that  size,  at  least  a  mixture  of  it,  than  of 
the  fine  screenings,  because  the  fine  screenings  are  very  liable  to  wash  ofi\ 

Q.  Do  you  use  gravel  at  all,  or  is  there  any  to  be  found  f — A.  We  used  some  decom- 
posed granite  one  time  and  found  it  very  satisfactory.     Before  we  had  a  crusher  we 
nad  a  piece  of  road  turned  over  to  us  and  no  binder  put  on ;  in  fact,  nothing  less 
.  than  2-inch  stone.    There  was  about  a  mile  of  it,  and  the  people  would  go  around  3 
miles  to  keep  off  it. 

Q.  What  experience  do  you  have  in  the  matter  of  ruts  in  your  macadam  roads f — 
A.  They  will  form  a  rut  and  everything  in  the  county  will  strike  that  when  it  comes 
onto  the  road. 

Q.  What  do  you  have  to  do — rake  in  f — A.  Fill  that  in  with  broken  stone.  There 
is  enough  on  the  ground  that  you  can  rake  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  inspection  on  your  roads  to  see  that  they  are  not 
abused  by  any  party,  or  is  the  road  left  to  take  care  of  itself  after  you  have  made 
itf— A.  We  have  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  go  about  from  one  road  to  another, 
and  who  has  charge  of  all  repairs  and  everything,  and  who  is  employed  constantly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Bad  places  are  reported  to  you,  are  they f— A.  They  are 
reported,*  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  he  any  authority  to  keep  heavy  loads  off  the  pike 
in  soft  weather! — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  freezing  and  thawing  soften  your  roads  at  any  seaeon  of  the  yearf — ^A. 
That  is  a  question  that  practically  never  has  to  be  contended  with.  Probably  once 
in  10  years  the  matter  of  freezing  is  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Can  your  inspector  exclude  small  tires f — A.  No;  our  bill  on  that  subject  goes 
into  effect  the  Ist  of  August.  Wo  <lo  not  exclude  any  tires  now  in  use,  but  all  new 
wagons  purchased  have  to  have  the  standard  width  of  tire  or  pay  a  license. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  license  sufficient  as  a  deterrent f— A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  We 
had  it  considerably  higher  than  the  figure  named,  but  it  was  a  question  of  getting 
it  through  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  was  a  special  enactment? — A.  Special  for  our 
township. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  use  of  convict  labor  for  building  roads  in  a  county 
as  compared  with  the  use  or  employment  of  free  labor? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  labor 
for  building  roads. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  the  best  use  to  put  convicts  to? — A.  By  far. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  road  is  built  cheaper  than  if  you  employed  free  labor?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  convict  labor  on  the  highways  has  in  your  county  been 
instrumental  in  lowering  the  wages  of  free  labor  or  interfering  with  any  profitable 
employment  that  free  labor  has? — A.  It  has  not. 

(j.  Has  it  had  the  effect  of  causing  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  free  labor 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  roMS? — A.  No. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  You  aotuallv  employ  free  labor  in  the  townshipe  and  oon- 
viots  in  the  coantyf  How  many  people  are  there  in  yoar  gang  of  free  laborers? — 
A.  We  work  15  to  30  men. 

Q.  White  or  colored?— A.  All  colored. 

Q.  Are  the  convicts  mostly  white  or  colored  f — A.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  are  colored. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  mix  your  white  convicts  up  with  the  colored? — A. 
They  work  side  by  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  terms  of  the  law  by  which 
the  county  keeps  its  own  convicts  and  works  them  on  the  public  highway  instead 
of  sending  them  to  the  State  penitentiary? — A.  There  is  a  special  act  by  which  the 
jndge,  in  passing  sentence,  can  sentence  a  man  to  labor  on  the  public  roads  instead 
of  sentencing  him  to  the  penitentiary.  Long-term  convicts  are  usually  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge?  Are  there  any  convicts  that 
the  county  could  not  keep,  but  that  would  have  to  go  to  the  penitentiary? — A.  I 
think  that  in  cases  of  murder  and  arson  they  are  probably  required  to  go  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Q.  Into  whose  hands  are  these  convicts  turned  when  the  court  releases  them? — A. 
They  are  put  in  charge  of  the  county  commissioners. 

Q.  The  county  commissioners  have  absolute  authority  over  this  whole  organiza- 
tion of  road -building  convicts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  none  of  the  county  oommissiouers  do  any  work  or  do  any  more  than 
direct  the  terms  under  which  the  labor  shall  be  employed ?->A.  They  have  a  county 
engineer,  who  is  elected  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Q.  How  much  compensation  does  he  gelb  in  your  county  ?->A.  I  think  he  only  gets 
$40  a  month. 

Q.  He  has  other  employment? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  city  engineer,  and  he  does  out- 
aide  work. 

Q.  In  other  words,  for  $40  a  month  the  county  commissioners  are  able  to  get  good 
engineer  services  to  lay  out  the  road  and  give  all  the  data  for  its  construction ?-— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  ou  the  ground? — A.  There  is  a  superintendent  of 
convicts,  who  is  elected  by  the  commissioners. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  get? — A.  Fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  What  assistants  has  he? — A.  He  has  4  or  5  guards— whatever  is  necessary. 

Q.  Guards  night  aud  day? — A.  Yes.  I  think  probably  1  guard  at  night,  and  4  or 
5,  or  possibly  6,  in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  number  of  men. 

Q.  This  whole  organization  lives  practically  in  camp? — A.  Yes.  They  have  port- 
able barracks  built  of  inch  lumber  put  up  in  panels. 

Q.  They  build  their  own  houses? — A.  They  build  theui.  A  man  can  takedown 
his  quarters  in  the  morning,  move  them  10  miles,  and  put  them  up  and  sleep  in  them 
at  night. 

Q.  How  much  road  is  usually  built  from  one  camp? — A.  From  2  to  2^  miles  is 
about  as  much  as  they  build  from  one  set-down. 

Q.  Is  the  camp  about  midway? — A.  They  locate  it  about  as  near  midway  as  pos- 
sible, water  and  everything  considered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  long-term  convicts  used? — A.  No;  they  are  short 
term— up  to  3  years.    I  have  known  one  as  long  as  12. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Many  of  them  30  and  60  days?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  these  longer-term  convicts  develop  any  particular 
skill  in  road  building? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Does  the  whole  organization  acquire  special  skill? — ^A. 
Yes;  in  the  distribution  of  the  stone. 

Q.  And  in  the  moving  of  camp ;  do  they  get  so  they  can  do  that  without  instruc- 
tion and  without  trouble  and  quickly? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  never 
witnessed  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  this  comparative  excellence  between  convict 
labor  and  free  labor  duo  to  that  fact? — A.  It  is  from  their  enforced  training.  They 
have  to  stay  there  aud  stick  to  it,  while  the  other  fellow  may  want  to  get  off  to  a 
picnic  or  to  hear  the  band  play. 

Q.  In  regard  to  hoars  of  labor  employed,  are  they  the  same  in  both  cases? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare? — A.  We  work  10  hours  a  day  with  free  labor:  the  con- 
victs work  A*om  sunup  to  sundown. 

Q.  In  winter  that  is  short  hours  and  in  summer  longer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  its  being  any  particular  hardship  to  put  the  convicts 
on  the  road  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  penitentiary? — A.  No.  I  think  they  pre- 
fer it.  Their  friends  can  visit  them  on  the  road  on  Sundays,  and  so  on.  I  was  out  at 
the  camp  not  long  ago  with  some  gentlemen,  and  a  man  was  telling  us  about  a  boy 
whose  term  had  expired  a  few  days  ago  and  who  had  a  convict  friend.  He  said, 
*'Jim,  you  have  a  month  longer  to  stay,  and  if  Mr.  Lytle  will  agree  to  it  I  will  stay 
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in  your  place.    I  would  rather  stay  here  than  go  home/'    I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  instances  of  that  kind,  hnt  that  was  an  actual  occarrenee. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  there  being  very  few  4-horse  teams  in  the  county  now.  That  ia 
because  of  the  fact  that  ns  good  a  load  can  be  hauled  with  2  horses  as  formerly  vitfa 
4f — A.  Formerly  they  uould  haul  a  half  to  a  cord  of  wood  with  4  horses,  and  now 
they  bring  a  cord  and  a  quarter  with  2  horses. 

(4.  Will  you  Rive  some  idea  of  how  yon  find  it  best  to  locate  macadam  on  the 
width  of  a  road— the  middle  or  one  sidef — A.  Our  custom  is  to  put  it  about  in  the 
middle,  and  then  we  have  a  dirt  track  ou  either  side.  We  find  it  is  easier  to  main- 
tain 2  dirt  tracks— 1  on  each  side— thun  it  is  when  we  have  all  on  1  side,  because  the 
disposition  of  the  people  is  to  stick  to  the  clay  track  after  it  becomes  wet  aud  eat  it 
up  without  going  on  the  stone  road.    It  is  easier  on  the  teams  to  drive  on  the  clay. 

Q.  What  thickness  of  macadam  do  you  put  down  f — A.  We  try  to  get  it  aboot  9 
inches. 

(^.  And  how  widef — A.  Twelve  feet.  I  do  not  like  the  12-foot  width,  beeanae  it  is 
not  wide  enough  to  pass  on,  and  it  is  just  a  waste  of  25  per  cent  of  the  road,  in  my 
opinion.     If  you  would  add  that  to  the  length  it  would  accomplish  every  pnrpooe. 

Q.  What  do  vou  think  the  width  ought  to  be?— A.  I  would  build  it  from  9  to  10 
feet  for  a  single-track  road;  if  wider  than  that  I  would  make  it  16  feet,  so  that 
wagons  could  pass. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what,  in  round  numbers,  is  the  cost  of  building  an  average  road 
in  tho  kind  of  country  that  your  eouuty  is — hilly  aud  rolling  country — th<*  approxi- 
mate average  for  50  miles  of  roadf  If  yon  are  going  to  issue  bonds  you  will  have  to 
find  it  out. — A.  Mr.  Spratt  has  figure<l  it  out  at  $2,800  per  mile. 

Q.  A  graded  road,  macadamized,  12  feet  wide  and  9  inches  thick! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  would  cut  that  macadam  down  to  9  feet  wide,  it  would  co&t  corre- 
spondingly less  f— A.  Twenty-tive  per  oent  less. 

Q.  What  materials  do  you  use  mostly? — A.  Field  stone  hauled  in  by  farmers  and 
piled  up  at  intervals  along  the  road  where  they  wish  to  locate  it.  ^ 

Q.  What  are  the  farmers  paid  for  the  stone? — A.  Forty  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Q.  Who  measures  it? — A.  The  county  engineer. 

Q.  Who  piles  it?— A.  The  farmers. 

Q.  He  gets  his  pile  ready  to  be  measured  up  and  gets  the  county  engineer  to  go 
and  measure  it  and  give  him  a  certiticate  for  bis  money?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  enough  stone  from  the  farmers? — A.  Yes;  there  is  very  seldom  any 
trouble     In  some  neighborhoods  there  is  sometimes  a  little  trouble. 

Q.  You  then  have  to  quarry  it? — A.  It  has  to  be  quarried  then,  yes;  but  I  have 
not  known  an  instance  in  5  years  where  it  was  necessary  to  quarry. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  building  embankments  you  arrange  to  build 
them  in  a  way  that  you  can  get  a  ditch  ou  the  side,  the  same  as  through  cuts  or  on 
level  ground?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  find  that  necessary  because  the  embankments  wash  down?— A.  The  ruts 
accumulate  the  water  and  it  overflows.  A  big  rain  will  take  out  15  or  20  loads  of 
earth,  and  it  will  take  25  loads  to  replace  the  w. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  planted  anything  on  the  embankments  to  keep  them  from  going 
to  pieces? — A.  We  use  Bermuda  grass  on  all  embankments. 

Q.  Has  it  been  successful? — A.  Very.  After  2  or  3  years  a  stream  of  water  2  or  3 
inches  in  depth  and  several  feet  wide  can  run  down  an  embankment  that  has  Bermuda 
grass  well  set  and  it  will  not  wash  out. 

Q.  What  is  your  provision  for  surface  drainage? — A.  Our  rule  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  as  fast  as  possible.     We  simply  cut  the  ditch  through  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it 

Q.  Between  the  hedge  and  roadbed  do  you  make  a  guttering  ? — A.  No ;  a  plain  ditch. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  cleaning  out  in  that  at  all  so  as  to  assist  drainage? — A.  Wo  build 
these  ditches  with  the  side  sloping  next  to  the  road,  aud  we  use  the  road  machine  to 
clean  it  out  always.    That  saves  very  much  of  the  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins  )  Where  a  county  like  this  spends  $50,000  a  year,  is  the 
improvement  worth  the  money  to  the  people  in  the  county? — A.  They  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  much  more  than  the  money? — A.  I  think  it  is,  from  the  very  £Act 
that  lands  bring  better  prices  and  it  is  easier  to  market  products. 

Q.  Aie  many  products  marketed  over  these  roads  that  were  formerly  not  marketed 
at  all,  like  milk  and  butter?— A.  Yes;  I  recollect  one  dairy  as  much  as  8  miles  out. 

Q.  Before  they  had  the  macadam  roads,  how  far  out  could  a  dairyman  live  and 
keep  up  a  milk  route  in  town  ? — A.  I  have  known  the  time  when  they  were  just  along 
the  edge  of  town.  I  had  one  dairyman  tell  me  he  could  not  afford  to  market  his  milk, 
the  roads  were  so  bad. 

Q.  How  much  more  would  the  road  building  cost  with  free  labor  than  with  con- 
vict labor,  in  your  opinion? — A.  1  think  it  would  cost  anywhere  from  30  to  60 per 
cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Do  the  convicts  receive  any  compensation  for  their  labor 
at  all? — A.  None  at  all. 
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Q.  Hoy^  much  does  it  cost  per  day  to  feed  these  convicts  f — ^A.  The  cost  varies  from 
25  to  31  cents  each,  owing  to  the  number  on  hand. 

Q.  Is  tliere  to  be  added  to  that  the  cost  of  the  guards! — A.  That  includes  guarding, 
food,  medical  attention,  and  clothing. 

Q.  AVbAt  is  the  aveiage  rate  of  wages  in  that  same  section  for  free  labor  of  the  same 
class  f — ^A.  About  60  cents  per  day. 

Q.  Is  there  not  other  comparison  in  your  State  with  respect  to  convict  labor 
besides  this  road  labor?— A.  We  have  the  penitentiary  and  a  State  farm.  We  also 
lease  the  convicts  to  railway  companies  for  construction  work. 

Q.  Is  that  leasing  done  through  State  officers  or  county  officers  f— A.  It  is  done 
tbrcagh  State  officers.  One  oountv  may  lease  to  another  county  prisoners  to  work 
on  the  road.    The  Judge  can  so  order. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  And  they  do  do  itf— A.  And  do  do  it;  yes. 
Q.   (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  construction,  then,  your  entire  labor  is  convict,  with 
the  exception  of  your  foremen  and  bosses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  people  would  have  adopted  this  good-road  system  if 
they  had  had  to  pay  free  labor  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  a  day  f— A.  I  think  not.  I  am 
conlSdent  they  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  build  the  roads  and  maintain  the  taxes  if 
you  ha^l  to  pay  60  cents? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  undertaken  it. 

Q.  So  the  fact  is  the  reform  in  respect  to  your  road  building  in  your  State  has 
been  broaght- around  on  account  of  convict  labor  and  its  cheapness? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  shortest  term  of  any  of  the  convicts  employed  on  the  roads?— 
A.  They  send  them  out  there  probably  for  the  smallest  fine.    They  go  there  from  the 
recorder's  court.    If  they  fail  to  pay  a  fine,  they  are  sent  to  the  road  to  work  it  out. 
Q.  How  a  long  a  time? — A.  Fifteen  days  up. 

Q.  So  that  you  utilize  all  your  convicts? — ^A.  We  utilize  every ching;  yes. 
Q.  Previous  to  the  road-building   era  how    were  your  convicts   employed? — 
A.  Those  of  long  term  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  the  very  short-term  prison- 
ers were  kept  in  jail. 
Q.  Kept  at  the  expense  of  the  county  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  the  people  pay  this  road  tax  more  or  less  willingly  as 
time  goes  on? — A.  There  is  no  complaint  about  paying  the  road  tax. 
Q.  Would  they  in  the  beginning  nave  paid  what  they  now  pay? — A.  No. 
Q.  And  was  there  any  complaint  about  what  they  did  pay  ? — A.  There  was  very 
great  complaint  about  it. 

Q.  That  complaint  has  disappeared? — A.  Yes.  There  were  people  in  the  town- 
ship—citizens  of  the  town— who  first  thought  they  would  bring  suit.  They  objected 
to  paying  the  road  tax ;  but  they  canvassed  the  matter  and  decided  that  they  would 
try  it  for  a  year  or  two.  They  continue  to  pay  it,  and  no  suit  has  ever  been  brought. 
Mr.  Tompkins  pays  a  road  tax  in  the  town  the  same  as  I  do  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  How  many  miles  of  road  have  you  now  improved? — A. 
About  90  miles  of  macadam  road.  Most  of  that  is  paralleled  by  dirt  track,  and  some 
of  it  has  dirt  track  on  either  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Which  you  use  in  good  weather?— A.  It  is  used  8  months 
in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  What  has  been  the  entire  cost  of  that  90  miles?— A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  You  said  about  $2,800  a  mile?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  probably  would  hold  as  an  average  over  the  whole  90  miles,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Spratt's  estimate? — A.  Mr.  Spratt  figured  that  as  the  cost. 

Q.  That  would  make  $250,000?— A.  Not  far  off.  I  know  in  our  township  we  have 
spent  $40,000  in  the  last  6  years. 

Q.  Would  the  people  have  considered  voting  bonds  at  all  before  this  system  was 
developed? — A.  No. 
Q.  And  yet  vou  say  they  are  considering  the  expenditure  of  $200,000  on  top  of  this 
I     $250,000  they  nave  already  expended? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  this  cost  of  construction,  what  has  been  spent  in  the  township  in  repair- 
ing these  roads? — A.  W^e  have  spent  about  $40,000  in  the  last  6  years.  We  have  done 
considerable  widening  of  the  earth  roads. 

9*  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  builds  your  bridges? — A.  The  wooden  bridges  are 
"built  by  the  convicts. 
Q.  The  larger  bridges? — A.  The  larger  iron  bridges  are  built  by  contract. 
Q.  Does  the  contract  in  such  oases  mclude  abutments  and  approaches? — A.  The 
ahntments  are  generally  built  by  the  convicts. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  can  your  force  work  on  the  roads? — A.  About 
11  months. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  do  the  convicts  do  in  the  other  month?— A.  That 
comes  between  times,  and,  in  a  way,  they  rest.  We  have  probably  3  or  4  days  or  a 
week  at  a  time  that  they  are  off.  This  last  winter  I  do  not  think  they  laid  off  at  all ; 
there  was  work  they  could  do  all  the  time. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Woald  that  obtain  in  the  States  where  they  nrnvm  a 
colder  winter f — A.  No;  nnless  you  are  quarrying;  they  could  work  in  the  qoankt 
in  cold  weather. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  You  could  do  all  your  quarrying  in  the  hard  weather f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  spoke  of  using  field  stone.  Do  you  mean  the  ordi- 
nary bowlder  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  that  stone  f — A.  Some  of  it  is  very  fair  and  aome  of  it 
is  not.    We  have  to  guard  against  it,  and  reject  the  softer  grades. 

Q.  Is  it  granite,  or  cyanite,  or  blnestonef — A.  The  bluestone  is  the  preferable,  if  we 
can  get  it.  It  is  commonly  known  as  *' nigger  head."  We  use  a  good  deal  of  nnartiy 
others  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Some  people  are  very  much  surprised  wha 
I  tell  them  we  have  some  quartz  roads  standing  up  about  as  well  as  any  others.  I 
was  over  those  roads  last  week  and  they  are  stul  wearing  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  getting  crushers  that  will  stand  the  crashing  of  your 
field  stone  f— A.  No. 

Q.  What  crusher  do  you  usef — ^A.  We  have  two,  the  Champion  and  the  Climax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Where  are  they  built  f — A.  The  Champion  is  bnilt  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Climax  at  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  How  long  will  what  is  known  as  the  Jaw  of  the  luachina 
last  in  crushing  stone  f — A.  That  is  owing  a  great  deal  to  the  quality  of  the  stone. 
Sometimes  it  will  crush  4,000  to  6,000  cubic  yards. 

Q.,Have  you  any  gravel  beds f— A.  No. 

Q.  No  creek  gravelf — A.  No.    We  haV^  some  beds  of  decomposed  granite. 

Q.  Then  you  depend  altogether  on  decomposed  stone  f — ^A.  Yon  may  say  we  depend 
upon  crushed  stone.  If  you  use  plenty  of  water  you  always  get  bonding  material 
enough. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  have  you  in  your  State  f — A.  I  think  there  are  some  1,200 
in  the  penitentiary.     I  could  not  tell  yon  how  many  are  employed  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  This  is  a  special  kind  of  law,  as  I  understand  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  counties  that  have  that  same  law  in  regard  to  working  convicts — Ansoo, 
Gaston,  Forsyth,  Qnilford,  Cabarrus. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  you  secure  your  convicts  by  night f — A.  They 
are  secured  by  chain.  There  is  a  long  rod  that  goes  through  the  quarters,  and  the 
chain  is  slipped  over  this  rod. 

Q.  Would  the  character  of  camp  that  you  describe  be  sufficient  protection  in  a  colder 
climate f — A.  By  the  use  of  stoves,  yes.  With  them  you  could  get  any  heat  you 
wanted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  How  many  convicts  are  at  work  in  a  county  f — A.  About 
75  at  each  camp ;  that  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  How  many  camfisf— A.  Two  out  of  15  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  go  from  your  county  to  the  penitentiary  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judge f — A.  I  suppose  the  number  would  probably  average  4  a  year. 

Q.  Those  are  for  grave  or  very  grave  oft'ensest— A.  Very  grave  ofienses. 

Q.  The  convicts  are  sent  to  work  in  the  counties  by  the  Judges  instead  of  sending 
them  to  the  penitentiary  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  belief  that  the  judge  gives  longer  sentences 
because  of  the  use  the  county  makes  of  the  convicts  than  he  would  if  tney  were  sent 
to  the  State  penitentiary  f — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  county  utilize  the  convicts  in  any  other  way 
than  in  road  making? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  white  men  and  the  colored  men  receive  the  same 
sentences  for  the  same  offenses? — A.  Yes.  In  the  county  of  Gaston  their  convicts 
are  about  half  and  half. 

Q.  In  the  use  of  your  steam  roller  in  makins  your  road  do  you  roll  more  than  one 
time?  Do  you  roll  before  you  build  the  surface  or  after? — ^A.  We  roll  each  layer 
separately. 

Q.  How  many  layers  do  you  put  on?-- A.  Three  layei^.  We  roll  the  first  layer, 
then  go  over  it  and  fill  up  the  depressions  that  may  occur  there  until  we  set  a  true 
surface.    Then  we  put  on  the  stone  and  roll  that  until  we  get  an  even  surface. 

Q.  1  see  in  your  paper  you  describe  the  kind  of  stone  you  put  on  for  the  first 
course.  Is  the  ordmarv  macadam  preferable  to  what  is  known  as  the  Telford  sys- 
tem?—A.  I  rather  think  that  it  is,  though  I  can't  say  positively,  because  I  have 
never  seen  what  I  consider  a  genuine  Telford  road. 

Q.  When  you  repair  your  roads  what  preparation  do  you  put  on  before  you  put  on 
the  coat  of  stone? — A.  The  first  work  done  in  repairing  is  to  fill  the  holes  and  all 
ruts  with  1^-inch  stone,  fill  thin  up,  then  probably  put  a  little  bit  in,  and  then  the 
roller  going  over  with  spikes  will  crush  this  stone  down  and  level  it  np. 

Q.  How  long  are  those  spikes? — A.  They  are  about  ^i  to  4  inches.  They  roll  down 
toli. 
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Q.   This  is  a  machine  especially  made  for  the  purpose! — A.  Yes.    The  spike  is 
K>ut  4  inches  Ions,  and  at  the  point  I  suppose  it  is  1  inch  or  1^.    It  tapers. 
Q.   I>o  yon  put  the  spikes  in  and  use  the  same  machine  for  rolling  f — A.  Yes.    There 
"e  boles  punched  in  tne  rim  of  the  larger  roller;  52  spikes;  26  to  each  roller.    They 
re  about  18  inches  apart. 

Q.   Then,  after  you  go  over  with  your  spike  roller  what  do  you  dot — A.  That  we 
illo'w  i^ith  the  harrow.    That  loosens  up  everything  and  allows  the  road  machine 
>  level  up  all  that  is  loose  and  get  it  in  proper  shape. 
Q.  The  road  machine  is  a  scraper  f— A.  Boad  scraper. 
Q.  That  makes  the  roadbed  then  perfectly  level t— -A.  True. 

Q.  Then,  how  much  macadam  do  you  apply  for  the  roadbed,  as  a  rnlef — A.  Al>out 
inches,  we  strive  to  get  it. 

Q.  What  size  stone  is  used  in  thatf — A.  That  is  1^  inches.  Then  we  put  binding 
laterial  upon  that. 

Q.  Then  yon  roll  it  thoroughly  again? — A.  Boll  it  thoroughly  again,  yes,  as  in  the 
trst  instance. 

Q.  When  complete,  what  impression  does  an  ordinary  road  wagon  have  passing 
kver  itf — ^A.  It  has  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  This  large  roller  is  heavier  and  has  more  effect  in  packing 
»he  stone  than  the  wagon  would  have  in  undoing  the  work  ? — ^A.  Very  much  more. 
We  have  there  a  pressure  of  about  from  500  to  700  pounds  per  lineal  inch  on  the 
macadam,  while  on  the  ordinary  wagon  I  suppose  you  would  not  have  over  40. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  difference  by  reason  of  the  width  of  the  roller 
aa  compared  with  the  tire  of  the  wagon  f  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  narrow  tire  would  cut  into  the  road  more  than  a  wide  roller,  even  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  weight,  would  it  not? — A.  The  difference  is  in  the  weight. 
If  yon  had  anything  like  the  weight  on  a  narrow  tire  yon  could  force  it  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  possible,  in  your  judgment,  to  make  a  good  road 
without  a  roller? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  economical  to  make  a  macadam  road  without  a  roller? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)   Is  it  possible  to  do  it  with  a  little  roller?— A.  I  do  not 
think  it  is.     I  have  seen  it  attempted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)   If  yon  had  $50,000  to  apply  upon  a  road,  would  it  be 
l)le 


advisable  to  purchase  a  roller  so  as  to  leave  your  road  in  a  good  condition  when  you 
were  through?— A.  Yes.  We  did  not  buy  a  complete  outfit.  We  bought  a  roller 
and  mounted  a  crusher,  and  we  used  the  roller  for  driviujg  the  crusher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  The  roller  is  a  steam  roller  with  a  steam  engine  on  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  satisfactory? — A.  We  have  used  it  for  5  years, 
and  it  is  satisfactory ;  but  if  you  have  a  good  deal  of  road  to  build  you  would  have 
employment  for  the  roller  all  the  time. 

Q.  But  if  you  are  building  a  small  quantity  of  road  you  could  utilize  the  machine 
for  the  two  purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  mterest  in  good  roads  increasing  in  your  State? — A.  I  think  so,  judging 
from  the  legislation. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  among  the  farmers? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
Q.  Are  thev  now  generally  disposed  to  do  a  good,  fair  day's  work  when  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  working  upon  a  neighborhood  road? — A.  We  have  had  some  of 
them  offer  to  come  and  help  if  we  would  do  so  and  so,  but  we  do  not  think  any  of 
them  want  to  do  more  than  they  have  to  do. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  you  work  people  that  way  any  more?-~A.  No. 
Q.  All  people  are  employed  and  paid! — A.  Yes;  every  man  is  required  to  work  2 
days  in  a  township  or  pay  $1,  and  we  collect,  I  suppose,  about  50  per  cent  of  that. 
Q.  You  do  not  get  any  work  from  the  others? — ^A.  Yes;  we  do. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  any  of  your  roads  built  by  public  contract? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  If  these  bonds  should  accrue,  how  would  the  roads  be 
built— by  contract? — A.  I  think  a  good  deal  would  be  done  by  contract;  that  in  the 
plan  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FaBquhar.)  How  many  other  counties  have  adopted  this  system? — A. 
I  think  there  are  some  15  or  20  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  How  many  counties  are  there  in  the  State — over  100,  are 
there  not?— A.  Somewhere  about  90. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  counties  have  utilized  convicts  on  this  work? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  How  many  years  since  Mecklenburg  County  started  this  road  system? — A.  It 
commenced  some  12  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  the  agitation  for  good  roads  started  in  the  city  or  in  the  country? — A. 
The  first  bill  was  introduced  by  S.  B.  Alexander.  It  became  a  law,  but  it  was 
repealed  by  the  next  legislature.  Then  the  second  legislature  following  reenacted 
another  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Adry. 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farqithar.)  Each  Baooeeding  year  this  Bystem  has  increased f—L I 
For  the  laBt  8  years  it  has  increased.  It  was  at  a  standstill  for  qnite  a  nnmherrf 
years ;  there  was  Tory  little  done.  I 

Q.  In  the  presentation  of  the  question  hefore  yonr  legislature,  was  the  arguaHtt| 
mostly  that  it  was  a  saving  to  the  State  in  the  utilization  of  theae  con'riets  in  ^| 
labor  on  the  road,  or  was  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  the  intereet  of  a  better  csa- 1 
mercial  and  industrial  system  to  make  better  roads  for  the  State f  Which  argaiM^\ 
heldf — A.  Welly  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  because  it  is  so  far  back;  bnfe  iny  reeoQee- 1 
tion  is  that  it  was  urged  that  it  would  be  economy  to  the  county  to  use  the  cooTicti 
in  that  way. 

Q.  They  had  to  keep  the  conviots,  and  expected  in  that  way  to  utilize  them  a. 
building  roads f — A.  Instead  of  sending  convicts  (o  the  penitentiary,  the  coanty  vm  i 
taxed  with  all  costs  and  got  nothing  biMsk,  because  any  income  from  them  went  to 
the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  I  understand,  yonr  State  doesn't  pay  for  the  pnwe- 
cntion  or  conviction  of  the  convict? — A.  No;  each  county  bears  all  court  expemes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Then  the  motive  was  partly  to  get  good  roads  and  partly 
to  get  something  in  return  for  these  expenses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  good  roads  were  the  best  they  could  getf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  In  the  care  of  these  convicts  in  yonr  camp  do  you  have 
good  police  reji^nlationsf— A.  A  great  ipany  of  the  convicts  are  made  "trasties"  ia  a 
very  short  while  and  chains  are  taken  on.  Of  course  they  are  not  allowed  to  go 
away  from  the  camp.  Most  any  day  yon  are  in  town  you  may  see  two  or  three  wngaa» 
driven  by  some  negro,  without  any  chains  or  anything,  who  oould  pall  np  and  get 
out  any  time  he  saw  fit. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  surveillance  used  over  the  men  while  at  work  other  than 
that  of  the  gaardf— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  trusty  allowed  to  go  around  anywhere  at  night  without  a  guard? — A* 
He  must  stay  in  the  quarters,  but  he  is  not  cnained  in  any  way. 

Q.  There  is  no  Sunday  labor  f— A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Sunday  sermons— anything  of  that  kindf — A.  I  think  so ;  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Is  there  much  disposition  amongst  this  organization  of 
convicts  to  get  away  and  resist  the  guards f— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Are  they  much  discontented  oeoause  of  the  confinement f— A.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be.  That  depends  very  largely  upon  the  men  in  charge.  If  they  get  a  man 
that  is  kind  there  is  no  trouble,  but  when  they  have  a  man  that  they  can  take 
liberties  with  they  keep  crowding  him  up.  I  only  know  of  one  case  where  they 
had  an  insurrection  and  made  a  break,  and  that  has  been  10  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ToMPKiNH.)  Was  there  very  much  trouble  about  quieting  thatf — A. 
No ;  I  think  they  shot  a  couple  of  them,  and  maybe  a  couple  of  others  got  away. 
The  others  were  put  back  to  work. 

Q.  Did  they  change  superintendents — anything  of  that  sortf — A.  I  think  not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Have  they  changed  superintendents  for  inability  to  handle  the  men? — A.  I 
think  they  have— two  or  three  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  transfer  of  work  of  convicts  from  one  county  to 
another,  what  is  the  rate  of  compensation  to  the  county  f — A.  I  think  in 


instances  they  pay  probably  half  the  cost,  possibly  all  the  cost  of  the  triiU.  It  is 
owing  to  the  length  of  time,  a  good  deal,  as  to  what  they  will  pay.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  fixed  charge ;  they  pay  so  much  for  a  year  or  a  two  years'  sentence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  The  county  that  uses  the  convicts  always  pays  all  tiie 
expense  of  keeping  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  I  desire  to  know  is  if  there  is  any  compensation f— 
A.  Of  course  the  county  working  the  convict  would  have  to  pay  the  keep  anyway, 
and  the  question  would  be  what  return  is  there  for  the  county' 'that  rents  the  convict  f 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  There  is  compensation,  is  there  uotf— A.  In  some  cases  I 
think  there  is.    The  county  lets  the  convict  out  and  gets  rid  of  the  keep. 

Q.  And  for  how  long  terms? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  some  small  oompensatioD 
I  do  not  know  how  much. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  11, 1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  ELWOOD  MEAD, 
JExpert  in  Charge  of  IrHgatian  Investigations,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  commisBion  met  at  11.02  a.  m..  Vice-chairman  PhillipH  presiding.  At  4.20 
.  m.,  Mr.  Clwood  Mead,  irrigation  expert,  Department  of  Agricultare,  appeared  as 
'witneaB  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  will  please  give  your  full  name,  post-office  address, 
nd  your  occupation. — A.  Elwood  Mead;  I  am  irrigation  expert  in  charge  of  the 
rrig^ation  investigations  of  the  Department  of  Apiculture. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  native  off — A.  Bom  in  Indiana.  For  the  past  18  years  I 
Ave  lived  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming;  for  the  past  12  years,  Wyoming. 

Q.  HoTV   long  have  you  made  this  subject  of  irrigation  a  study? — A.  Eighteen 
'ears. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Agricultoral  Department? — ^A.  Three  years. 
Q.  Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  irrigation  in  connection  with  agriculture  in 
ihe  variooB  States  of  the  West,  and  I  might  say  of  the  East  alsof — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  written  statement  that  yon  desire  to  present  to  the  commission? — 
jl.  If  you  desire  I  will  give  au  outline  of  my  connection  with  irrigation.  1  went 
from  Indiana  to  Colorado  in  1882  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  State  Agricultural 
[College.  Four  years  later  I  became  the  professor  of  irrigation  engineering  in  that 
college,  being  the  first  professor  of  this  branch  of  engineering  m  this  country. 
Between  the  time  of  going  to  Colorado  and  my  acceptance  of  the  last-named  pro- 
fessorship,  I  was  eniployed  during  two  summer  vacations  by  the  State  engineer  of 
Colorado  to  make  official  measurements  of  the  oapacities  of  the  irrigation  ditches  of 
the  State  having  ad^judicated  rights  to  water.  Colorado  was  the  first  of  the  arid 
States  to  assume  public  control  over  the  divetsion  of  water  from  streams.  One  of 
the  first  necessities  of  the  legislation  providing  for  this  control  was  a  table  showing 
the  capacities  of  the  difiTerent  ditches  in  use,  and  the  measurements  made  1o  ascer- 
tain these  capacities  were  the  first  of  such  measurements  made.  After  2  years  of 
eniploymeDt  by  the  State  engineer  during  the  summer  months  I  became  assistant 
8t<ftte  engineer,  resigning  from  the  college,  but  returning  to  it  when  a  school  of 
irrigation  was  created  there.  In  1888  1  became  territorial  engineer  of  Wyoming  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  1898.  In  1897  I  became  connected  with  the  irriga- 
tion investigations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  the  past  3  years  I  have 
been  in  charge  of  these  investigations. 

Q.  Have  you  written  a  number  of  reports  that  have  been  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department? — A.  Since  coming  to  the  Department  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  with  reference  to  irrigation,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list : 

Publications  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  on  irrigation. 

Bui.  58:  Water  Rights  on  the  Missouri  River  and  its  Tributaries.    By  Elwood  Mead. 

Pp.80. 
Bnl.  60:  Abstract  of  Laws  for  Acquiring  Titles  to  Water  from  the  Missouri  River 

and  its  Tributaries,  with  the  Legal  Forms  in  Use.    Compiled  by  Elwood  Mead. 

Pp.  T7. 
Bui.  70:  Water-Right  Problems  of  Bear  River.     By  Clarence  T.  Johnston  and  Joseph 

A.  Breokons.    Pp.  40. 
Bui.  73:  Irrigation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.    By  J.  C.  Ulrich.    Pp.  64. 
Bui.  81 :  The  Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation  in  Wyoming  and  its  Relation  to  the  Owner- 
ship and  Distribution  of  the  Natural  Supply.    By  B.  C.  Bufi'um.    Pp.  56. 
Bnl.  86:  Thf  Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation.    Report  of  investigations  made  in  1889 

under  the  supervision  of  Elwood  Mead,  expert  in  charge,  and  C.  T.  Johnston, 

assistant     Pp.  253. 
Bui.  87 :  Irrigation  in  New  Jersey.    By  Edward  B.  Yoorhees.    Pp.  40. 
Bnl.  90:  Irrigation  in  Hawaii.    By  Walter  Maxwell.     Pp.  48. 
Bnl.  92:  The  Reservoir  System  of  the  Cache  La  Poudre  Valley.    By  E.  8.  Nettleton. 

Pp.  48. 
Bui.  96 :  Irrigation  Laws  of  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada  and  of  Wyoming, 

with  Discussion,  by  J.  8.  Dennis,  Fred  Bond,  and  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Bnl.  100:  Irrigation  Investigations  in  California,  under  direction  of  Elwood  Mead, 

assisted  by  William  £.  Smvthe,  Marsden  Manson,  J.  M.  Wilson,  Frank  &onl6, 

C.  E.  Grunsky,  James  D.  S<muyler,  and  Edward  M.  Boggs. 
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Bal.  46:  Irrigation  in  Humid  Climates.     By  F.  H.  King. 
Bui.  116:  Irrigation  in  l^nit  Growing.     By  E.  J.  Wickson. 

SEPARATE. 

Riae  and  Future  of  Irrigation  in  the  United  States.     By  Elwood  Mead.      YearbtH^ 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1899.     Pp.  25. 

Now,  if  the  commission  desires  I  will  take  up  and  follow  the  general  lines  of  tk 
summary  I  sent  you  yesterday,  and  I  will  take  up  the  questions  that  aeem  to  rae  to 
be  fundamental. 

We  are  aooustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  irrigation  iu  the  United  States  aa  beii^ 
of  recent  development.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  In  many  pam 
of  the  Sonthwent,  notably  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  there  are  wett- 
defmed  remains  of  irrigation  works  whioh  have  outlived  by  many  centuries  Ux 
civilization  to  which  tiiey  belonged.  Near  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  is  an  irrigatiM 
ditch  which  huA  an  unbroken  record  of  over  300  years  of  service.  The  Spanish  set- 
tlers along  the  Rio  Grande  were  irrigating  their  gardens  70  years  before  the  settle- 
ment at  Jamestown.  It  is  true,  however,  that  irrigation  by  English-speaking  peo- 
ple is  only  about  50  years  old.  For  its  beginnings  we  must  go  to  Utah,  wdcr 
the  little  band  of  Mormon  emigrants  was  compelled  to  adopt  it  to  save  tbemselvM 
from  starvation.  It  was  20  years  after  the  beginnings  in  Utah  that  irrigation  casM 
to  l>e  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  and  settlement  of  Colorado  and  CaliforniA 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  earlier  attempts  in  these  2  States  where  irrigatioa 
has  assumed  the  greatest  importance  were  made  at  the  same  time.  The  discoreiy 
of  gold  in  California  crtiated  the  overland  trail  and  onened  the  great  interior  valleji 
of  the  arid  West  to  miners  and  stock  raisers.  At  the  stage  stations  bordering  on 
streams  and  in  the  vicinity  of  mining  camps  men  without  any  knowledc^e  or  experi- 
ence built  Hmall,  rude  ditches  an<l  turned  water  on  the  thirsty  soil.  In  every 
instance  work  was  begun  without  apparent  consideration  of  future  necessities,  and 
by  men  to  wliom  the  whole  subject  was  strange  and  new.  It  is  only  by  nnderstaod- 
ing  this  lack  of  direction  and  the  haphazard  methods  which  prevailed  in  the  begio- 
nings  of  our  age  that  we  can  understand  the  present  situation. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  irrigation  is  destine<l  to  assume  greater  impor- 
tance thun  in  t)i<'  Uuitt>d  States.  Throughout  nearly  all  that  portion  of  the  conntrr 
west  of  the  one  huudredth  meridian  successful  agriculture  is  not  possible  withoQt 
it,  while  each  year  sees  an  increase  in  its  use  east  of  that  meridian.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  Alaska  and  zhe  recently  acquired  insular  possessions,  in  some  of 
which  irrigation  is  already  an  important  factor,  the  area  of  the  United  States  east 
of  tlie  one  hundredth  meridian  is  1,618,830  square  miles.  West  of  that  meridian  there 
are  1,443,8 i9  snuaro  miles.  Taking  this  meridian  as  an  approximate  division  of  the 
humid  and  aria  portions  of  the  United  States,  they  stand  m  a  ratio  of  about  53  to  47. 
The  humid  portion  is,  however,  somewhat  larger  than  this.  There  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
well-watered  territory  along  a  part  of  the  PaciKc  coast,  and  scattered  thronghont  the 
arid  region  there  are  relatively  small  areas  with  a  rainfall  considerably  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  where  crops  can  be  grown  without  irrigation.  Making 
the  one  hundr^th  meridian  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  arid  region  is  also  purely 
arbitrary.  The  decrease  in  moisture  begins  500  miles  east  of  the  Roeky  Monntaios, 
and  gradually  but  irregularly  increases  as  they  are  approached.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration these  minor  modifications  of  the  rough  division  changes  the  percentage  of 
humid  to  arid  land  to  a  ratio  of  about  60  to  40. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  arid  region  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  irrigation  is  the 
basis  of  civilized  life.  In  many  of  the  arid  States  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  by 
irrigation  exceeds  the  output  of  the  mine  or  the  profits  of  the  factory.  Not  only  is 
this  true,  but  the  cheap  and  abundant  food  supply  which  irrigation  has  provided 
has  made  possible  the  operation  of  many  mines  and  the  development  of  important 
industries  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  food  supplies  of  their  operatives 
had  all  to  be  shipped  in  from  the  farms  of  the  humid  East.  The  influence  which 
irrigation  has  exerted  in  beautifying  the  landscapes  of  the  watered  areas  of  the  arid 
West,  in  lessening  the  dust  and  discomfort,  and  rendering  life  more  healthful  and 
attractive,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  oases  of  fruit  and  foliage  and  the  marvel- 
ous beauty  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  southern  California  have  done  as  mnch  to 
fill  the  transcontinental  trains  from  the  £ast  with  health  and  pleasure  seekers  as  hae 
the  healthful  and  enjoyable  climate  of  that  region.  Nor  does  this  statement  apply  to 
California  any  more  than  to  the  business  centers  of  the  other  arid  States.  The  cities 
of  Phoenix,  Ueno,  Boise,  Salt  Lake,  and  Denver  are  almost  as  much  the  creation  of 
irrigation  as  the  farms  and  orchards  which  surround  them. 

Irrigation  in  the  United  States  differs  from  irrigation  in  i. early  all  other  irrigated 
countries  in  one  important  particular.    In  Italy,  Stance,  Egypt,  India,  and  even  in 
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Aaatralitt,  many  of  the  important  irrigation  works  have  been  bnilt  by  the  Govern- 

men't  and  owned  and  protected  as  public  works.    In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 

hand,  e^ery  canal  In  operation  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  reservoir  used 

in  irri.^ation  is  owned  and  protected  as  private  works.    Neither  the  several  States 

nor  the  general  Government  have  as  yet  entered  into  the  work  of  ditch  or  reservoir 

huilding.     Colorado  has  built  2  or  3  reservoirs  with  State  funds  and  begun  1  canal, 

hut  oiit»i«lo  of  this,  investments  of  $200,000,000  or  more  to  provide  water  for  the 

cultivated  lands  of  the  arid  West  have  come  from  ])ri  vate  funds.    Whatever  has  been 

done   in  the  way  of  overcoming  physical  obstacles,  the  building  of  dams  to  control 

moantain   torrents,  the  aqueducts  which  follow  the  precipitous  sides  of  mountain 

canyons,  the  thousands  of  smaller  ditches,  and  the  nnndreds  of  important  canals, 

together  with  the  immense  outlay'  of  money  and  toil  required  to  put  arid  land  in 

condition  for  the  distribution  of  water,  have  sill  come  as  the  result  of  the  outlay  and 

effort  of  individual  companies  and  corporations. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  development  has  been  left  to  private  enterprises,  there 
hart  been  a  delay  in  the  enactment  of  laws  required  to  protect  irrigation  investments 
and  to  sec  are  to  the  water  user  his  proper  share  of  the  stream  along  which  he  lives.    In 
countries  where  canals  are  built  with  public  funds,  adequate  laws  for  governing  the 
division  of  a  stream  which  fills  them  receive  early  attention,  and  the  leading  con- 
sideration in  the  location  of  these  public  works  is  a  conservation  of  the  water  sup- 
ply and  its  nse  on  the  best  land.     In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  building 
of  ditches  and  the  reclaiming  of  land  being  a  private  matter,  public  considerations 
have  received  but  little  attention  in  the  location  of  works  or  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  determine  rights  to  streams.    The  amount  of  money  which  the  inilividual 
company  projecting  irrigation  works  had  was  the  controlling  consideration  in  the 
location*^  of  canals  and  ditches.    As  a  rule,  the  places  where  ditches  could  be  built 
at  the  least  cost  were  first  selected.     Wnere  these  favorable  locations  have  been 
utilized,    then  larger  and  costlier  works  have  been  undertaken.      And  after  the 
natural  How  of  streams  has  been  absorbed,  there  has  followed  a  natural  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  to  store  the  flood  waters  and  the  waters  which  run  to  waste  dur- 
ing the  season  when  water  is  not  reqnired  in  imgation.     In  States  having  a  favorable 
climate,  like  California,  or  people  of  exceptional  enterprise,  as  in  Colorado,  or  where 
there  lias  been  from  the  first  a  large  local  demand  for  farm  products,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  mines,  irrigation  has  developed  more  rapidly  than  in  States  where  the 
demand  for  irrigated  products  or  the  price  received  for  them  has  not  been  so  favor- 
able.    Utah  has  more  cultivated  land  than  Montana,  although  the  area  susceptible 
of  irrigation  in  Montana  is  many  times  that  of  Utah. 

It  is  probable  that  if  canals  had  been  built  as  pablic  works  the  leading  considera- 
tion would  have  been  an  abnndance  of  water  supply,  but  being  private  works  the 
leading  consideration  has  been  the  choapnens  with  which  ditches  could  be  built  and 
the  protit  with  which  the  rights  in  these  ditches  could  be  disposed  of.     Because  of 
this  there  are  many  streams  in  the  West  where  the  natural  flow  has  already  been 
fully  ntilized.    The  ditches  and  canals,  which  t^ike  water  from  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  cover  more  land  than  the  stream  can  be  made  to  irrigate  if 
every  available  reservoir  site  alon^  the  stream  is  improved,  and  all  the  water  which 
can  be  is  utilized.    The  canals  which  divert  the  South  Platte  River  in  Colorado  and 
Nebraska  cover  all  the  land  which  that  stream  can  be  made  to  irrigate.     On  hundreds 
of  streams  in  the  various  arid  States  and  Territories  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and 
ditches  already  built  is  fully  e<|ual  to  the  water  supply.     In  some  cases  there  are 
more  ditches  than  can  be  tilled,  and  the  people  who  depend  on  them  suffer  from 
drought  as  severely  as  do  the  people  who  depend  on  rain.    As  a  rule,  all  the  land 
which  can  be  cheaply  irrigated  is  now  either  being  irrigated  or  is  owned  by  parties 
who  Intend  to  irrigate  it,  and  the  streams  which  can  be  easily  diverted  will  require 
reservoirs  to  make  a  further  extension  of  the  cultivated  area  safe  and  profitable; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  field  for  future  development.    The  large  rivers  of  the 
arid  region  like  the  Missouri,  Big  Horn,  Snake,  Rio  Grande,  Green,  and  Sacramento 
are  as  yet  almost  undiminished  in  flow.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cost  of  works 
to  utilize  them  has  been  too  great.     In  many  cases  this  cost  will  for  years  to  come 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  private  enterprise  or  beyond  the  hope  of  any  profitable  return 
if  undertaken  as  private  enterprises,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  State  or 
national  aid  is  regarded  as  a  necessity,  or  if  not  a  necessity,  as  a  wise  public  policy 
for  the  country  to  adopt. 

Wherever  irrigation  is  necessary,  laws  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  streams 
mus^.  be  enacted  if  development  is  to  be  peaceful  ancf  prosperous.  It  is  just  as  nee- 
eanary  for  the  farmer  to  know  who  owns  the  water  he  uses  as  it  is  for  him  to  know 
that  he  has  title  to  the  land  that  he  cultivates.  In  the  arid  region  of  the  United 
States  the  character  of  titles  to  water  has  an  especial  importance,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  supply.  WMth  very  few  exceptions,  there  is  more  irrigable  land  along 
the  river  than  the  stream  will  serve.  Hence,  whoever  controls  the  stream  practically 
controbtthe  land  on  which  it  is  used,  because  he  can  dictate  what  land  shall  be  made 
productive  and  what  land   must  remain  forever  arid  and  almost  worthless. 
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The  importance  of  adeanate  water  laws  waa  not  appreciated  at  the  oatoet.  Then 
were  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  heginninff  nearly  everyone's  attention  was  gi^^^* 
to  the  overoominji^  of  physical  obstacles,  'fne  Mormons  at  City  Creek,  in  Utah, 
oonld  not  wait  for  the  passage  of  irrigation  laws.  They  had  to  divert  and  nme  the 
stream  to  keep  from  starving  to  death.  The  settlers  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  had  first  of 
all  to  learn  how  to  bnild  and  operate  ditches.    With  their  settlement  came  the  | 


hopper  plague,  and  between  this  and  the  contest  with  breaking  ditches,  the  improve- 
ment otiieTds,  and  the  raising  of  money  to  make  needed  repairs  and  improvemeiit&, 
it  was  9  years  before  they  began  to  study  seriously  how  they  were  to  protect  their 
right  to  take  water.  In  California  millions  of  dollars  had  been  invested  in  canab 
before  the  controversy  arose  over  riparian  rights. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  delay  in  providing  adequate  laws  for  the  protection 
of  irrigators'  rights  to  water.  Many  of  the  States  interested  in  irrigation  lie  partly 
within  the  arid  and  partly  within  the  hnmid  region.  In  every  ca<^  the  humid  por- 
tions were  first  settled,  and  the  first  inhabitants  framed  the  earlier  laws.  The  impor- 
tance of  irrigation  was  not  realized  and  no  provision  made  for  its  future  development. 
In  many  of  the  arid  States  mining  and  the  range-stock  industries  preceded  irriga- 
tion, and  the  men  engaged  in  these  industries,  together  with  the  people  in  the  cities^ 
framed  the  earlier  laws.  Even  among  irrigators  tbemselves  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  difference  between  the  institutions  of  arid  and  humid  lands  was  realized.  The 
prevailing  idea  of  everybody  in  the  early  settlement  was  that  they  were  to  create 
communities  which  would  be  the  counterparts  of  those  they  had  left  in  the  Bast. 
Although  they  realized  the  importance  of  water  and  their  dependence  on  the  stream 
which  irrigated  their  farm,  the  early  settlers,  as  a  rule,  opposed  any  legislation 
which  would  restrict  or  define  their  rights  or  which  would  make  rivers  public  prop- 
erty and  provide  for  their  orderly  and  systematir,  disposal,  as  is  done  with  public 
land.  It  was  not  until  the  increased  use  and  growing  scarcity  of  water  began  to 
rob  some  of  the  lower  ditches  along  streams  that  any  headway  could  be  made  in 
overcoming  this  opposition  and  indifference  through  needed  legislation.  But  as 
ditches  multiplied,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  when  the  dem]ind  for  water  waa  greater 
than  the  supply,  those  at  the  head  of  a  stream  could  take  all  the  water  there  was, 
while  those  lower  down,  nnless  protected  bylaw,  must  see  their  fields  parch  and 
their  crops  wither  whenever  the  stream  ran  low.  It.  wsih  the  fact  that  the  ditches  of 
the  Greeley  colony  were  on  the  lower  end  of  the  stream  whit^h  furnished  their  water 
supply  and  that  they  were  robbed  by  ditches  built  later,  but  located  farther  up  the 
stream. 

In  the  early  days  of  Utah  there  was  no  need  of  any  legislation,  because  the  people 
were  all  practically  of  one  faith  and  their  religious  advisers  were  also  their  directors 
in  temporal  affairs,  which  included  among  other  things  the  settlement  of  quarrels 
over  water.  But  in  recent  years  litigation  has  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  irriga- 
tion development  in  Utah,  and  no  State  has  a  greater  need  of  an  enlightened  code 
of  water  laws. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  evolution  of  water  laws  in  the  different 
States,  it  may  be  said  that  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  arid  regions  has  enacted 
more  or  less  legislation  governing  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation,  and  in  each  of  the 
States  the  statute  law  has  been  supplemented  by  numerous  and  important  court 
decisions.  Whatever  control  is  exercised  at  the  present  time  is  exercised  by  the 
States  and  Territories  and  not  by  the  General  Government.  The  latter  in  1866 
passed  a  law  recognizing  local  laws  and  customs  with  relation  to  mining  and  irriga- 
tion, and  since  that  time  has  not  interfered  with  the  enactment  or  enforcement  of 
whatever  system  the  States  and  Territories  have  seen  fit  to  adopt.  The  situation 
thus  created  is  of  the  highest  significance  in  determining  what  the  Government 
ought  to  do  in  the  future  and  its  importance  ou^ht  always  to  be  recognized. 

The  laws  and  decisions  of  the  States  and  Territories  have  apparently  settled  cer- 
tain issues  with  respect  to  the  use  of  streams  in  irrigation,  while  others  equally 
important  are  as  yet  involved  in  doubt  and  controversy.  One  of  the  issues  settled 
is  that  the  first  appropriator  from  a  stream  has  the  first  right  to  its  water,  and  that 
the  rights  of  subsequent  appropriators  follow  in  order.  Another  doctrine  almost 
universally  recognized,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  is  that  all  rights  must  be  based 
on  the  actual  beneficial  use  of  the  water.  Among  the  questions  iii  dispute,  the  limi- 
tations of  iin  appropriation  take  first  rank,  and  about  this  there  is  wide  difference 
of  opinion  and  of  law.    In  some  States  and  Territories  water  is  regarded  as  personal 

Sroperty.  The  owner  of  it  can  rent  it  or  sell  it  just  as  he  would  a  horse  or  a  cow. 
[is  appropriation  is  not  attached  to  any  particular  tract  of  land,  nor  to  the  ditch 
through  which  it  was  nominally  first  diverted.  In  some  States  water  rights  are  held 
to  be  attached  to  the  land,  and  the  volume  of  t^e  appropriations  is  limited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  land. 

The  conflicting  views  regarding  the  nature  of  a  water  right  are  largely  due  to  the 
different  methods  employed  in  constructing  ditches.  Where  ditches  are  ^mall  and 
the  same  individual  owns  the  land  on  which  the  water  is  used  and  the  ditch  which 
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diverts  it,  the  tendency  is  to  favor  the  union  of  land  and  water.  Bat  on  many 
BtreAzns  corporations  have  bnilt  large  and  costly  works  iu  advance  of  settlement  to 
supply  lands  they  did  not  own  and  never  expected  to  own.  Under  snch  conditions 
-tbe  natural  tendency  has  been  to  favor  a  doctrine  which  would  make  the  owners  of 
tlie  vrorks  the  appropriators  of  the  stream  and  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  in  disposing  of  the  water  supply  to  users  when  the  lands  below  the  canal 
were  brought  under  cultivation. 

Another  troublesome  problem  in  many  of  the  Western  States  has  grown  out  of  the 
conflict  between  the  rights  of  appropriators  of  water  under  State  laws  and  the  rights 
of  riparian  proprietors,  as  recognized  by  State  constitutions.  In  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  iu  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
riparian  rights  have  been  abrogated,  but  in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  the 
fwo  l>akotas,  aud  Nebraska  the  coustitutiuu  'recognizes  the  common-law  doctrine 
of  riparian  rights,  which  requires  that  streams  must  How  undiminished  in  volume. 
Ltater  on  these  States  have  passed  laws  which  permit  irrigators  to  appropriate  and 
divert  tbe  entire  supply  until  it  is  an  open  question  which  of  these  two  oouiiicting 
policies  is  to  prevail.  It  will  hardly  be  wise  for  either  the  State  or  General  Govern- 
ment to  extend  any  considerable  aid,  while  whatever  is  done  by  private  enterprise 
will  be  attended  by  so  much  hazard  as  to  make  development  comparatively  slow 
and  uncertain. 

For  several  years  past  none  of  the  arid  States  has  had  a  more  rapid  fiprowth  than 
Nebraska.  Many  large  canals  have  been  built,  and  a  large  acreage  of  land  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  brought  under  cultivation.  This  was  due  in  part  to  favor- 
ing natural  conditions,  but  more  largely  to  a  very  excellent  law  providing  for  the 
systematic  record  of  water  appropriators'  rights,  and  their  legal  recognition  when  the 
water  had  been  used.  All  this  has  been  changed  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  declaring  the  common-law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  to  be  the  law  in  that 
State.  If  this  is  true,  then  every  diversion  of  water  is  illegal.  No  one  knows  what 
is  to  be  the  result.  Irrigators  are  fearful  and  investors  in  canals  greatly  alarmed. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  for  this  feeling,  as  the  millers  of  Nebraska,  some  50  in  num- 
ber, at  their  meeting  last  week,  perfected  au  organization  under  which  they  are  to 
institute  lawsuits  to  cuforco  the  receut  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  and  close  up 
the  irrigation  canals  that  are  depleting  the  streams. 

In  Kansas  the  statute  law  recognizes  tbe  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  east  of  the 
ninety -seventh  meridian,  and  the  doctrine  of  appropriation  west  of  it.  This  seems 
to  be'  a  sensible  arrangement,  although  it  sounds  rather  arbitrary  to  say  that  west 
of  an  imaginary  line  all  the  water  of  a  river  may  be  used,  while  a  few  feet  away  to 
the  east  of  it  none  may  be  diverted. 

Next  iu  importance  to  the  nature  of  a  water  right  is  the  method  by  which  it  is 
established.  To  Colorado  is  entitled  the  credit  of  passing  the  first  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  gives  to  each  claimant  of  water  theright  to  inaugurate  in  court  a  procedure, 
under  which  all  claimants  to  the  same  supply  can  be  compelled  to  come  into  court, 
and  have  the  relative  priorities  and  amounts  adjudicated.  After  this  has  been  done 
the  Colorado  law  )  rovides  that  the  streams  shall  be  under  public  control,  and  the 
State  officer  known  as  a  water  commissioner  shall  in  times  of  scarcity  divide  the 
water  among  the  holders  of  these  adjudicated  rights. 

In  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  there  is  no  orderly  procedure  for  the  settle- 
ments of  the  rights  of  all  irrigators  to  a  stream  at  one  time.  In  these  States  when- 
ever the  ditches  at  the  head  of  a  stream  rob  the  ditches  below,  controversies  are 
sure  to  arise.  If  the  irrigators  below  are  lawless  or  impulsive,  raids  to  tear  out  the 
dams  and  head  gates  above  are  likely  to  result.  But  among  law-abiding  water 
users  the  only  remedy  is  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  which  stand  as  the  solo  tribunal 
between  injustice  and  violence.  The  objection  to  this  court  litigation  is  that  it  is 
exceedingly  costly  and  apparently  unending.  A  lawsuit  of  one  ditch  owner  against 
another  may  settle  the  issues  between  those  two  parties,  but  it  can  not  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  ditch  owners  and  irrigators  not  made  a  party  to  the  suit.  It  too  often 
happens,  therefore,  that  litigation,  instead  of  settling  controversies,  only  serves  to 
create  new  issues,  which,  in  turn,  have  to  be  litigated.  In  one  case  in  California 
*'A"  brought  suit  against ''  B,"  and  was  decreed  to  have  the  first  right  to  the  water 
of  a  stream,  and  '*  B"  was  enjoined  from  interfering  with  "A's''  use  of  the  river. 
*^*B'*  then  brought  suit  against  *^  C,"  and  was  declared  to  have  abetter  right  than 
*C,"  and  **  C  "  was  enjoined  from  interfering  with  "  B's"  enjoyment  of  the  stream. 
Then  there  was  trouble  for  "C."  He  saw  there  were  no  superior  rights  to  his,  and 
he  made  adequate  preparation  and  gathered  his  witnesses  and  all  the  information  he 
could  aud  brought  suit  against  *'A,"'  while  ''A,"  relying  upon  the  fact,  that  there  had 
been  two  judgments  in  his  favor  already,  put  up  a  weak  defense,  and  **C"  was 


decreed  to  have  a  superior  right  to  **A,"  and  **A"  was  enjoined  from  interfering  with 
*C'8'*  use  of  the  river,  and  all  parties  were  back  at  the  beginning  again.    That  is 

"-^^  -  isolated  instan  

Ater. 
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not  an  isolated  instance:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  litigation 
over  water.  ^;  Ji- 
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It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  shoald  have  been  proTided  at  the  outset 
some  orderly  tribunal  which  would  have  managed  and  diitpoaed  of  the  w&ter  of 
streams,  as  the  General  Government  has  surveyed,  oared  for,  and  disposed  of  tlie 

Eublio  lauds.  If  that  had  been  done,  records  of  claims  and  appropriations  ^woold 
ave  been  complete  and  accurate,  and  the  danger  which  now  threatens  as  of  exees^ 
sive  and  speculative  appropriations  would  have  been  averted  withont  injnry  to  any- 
one, and  with  less  cost  in  administration  thsm  h;is  been  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
litigation  in  the  courts.  The  experience  of  Wyoming  with  such  a  tribunal  has  fnlly 
supported  this  conclusion.  In  Wyoming  the  waters  of  streams  are  public  property. 
This  property  is  managed  by  special  tribunal.  Every  intending  oser  of  water  most 
secure  from  this  tribunal  a  permit.  Where  all  of  the  water  of  a  stream  is  appropri- 
ated, ])ennits  are  refused,  because  additional  ditches  would  not  mean  the  cnltivation 
of  mure  land,  while  they  might  mean  controversy  with  other  ditches  or  lessening 
the  rightrul  Avater  supply  of  prior  approprlators.  This  law  has  been  in  force  for  10 
years,  lluder  it  the  rights  of  over  4,000  approprlators  have  been  established  with- 
out litigation  or  controversy,  and  these  rignts  are  recognized  as  having  nearly  tbe 
same  stability  as  patents  to  public  land. 

This  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  methods  by  which  the  streams  nsed  in 
irrigation  have  been  appn>priated  and  the  rights  to  their  waters  established,  bet  the 
term  **  water  right "  has  also  another  meaning.  Many  of  the  appropriations  to  large 
ditches  and  canals  carry  volumes  of  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  anywhere  from  100 
to  500  farms.  The  owners  of  farms  along  these  canals  purchase  ftom  the  holder  of 
the  appropriation  what  is  also  called  a  water  right,  'l^e  limitations  of  the  water 
right  of  tbe  canal  owner  are  tixed  by  law,  while  the  limitations  of  the  water  right  of 
the  irrigator  are  fixed  by  tbe  terms  of  his  contract  with  the  canal  owner.  As  a  mler 
the  two  water  rights  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  right  of  the  canal 
owner  gives  him  a  continnous  Dow  of  the  volume  appropriate<l,  with  the  right  to  dis- 
poHe  of  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  with  no  restrictions  as  to  the  means  of  diver- 
sion or  place  of  use.  The  water-right  contract  under  which  irrigators  usually  obtain 
their  supply  ouly  gives  them  a  right  to  water  during  the  irrigation  season.  This 
right  is  not  to  a  continnous  flow,  but  is  to  vary  with  the  irrigators'  necessities. 
Instead  of  the  place  of  diversion  and  use  being  unrestricted,  both  are  defined  in  tbe 
contract.  If  the  commission  desires  it  I  will  submit  a  number  of  blank  water-right 
contracts  of  the  form  used  by  ditch  companies  in  disposing  of  water  for  irrigation, 
as  they  illustrate  the  conditions  which  govern  the  growing  commerce  in  water. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  riiiLLiPS.)  Are  there  different  contracts  in  different  States? — ^A.  Yes; 
the  irrigation  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  about  500  of  these 
contracts  altogether. 

iQ.  All  different  kinds  of  contractsf — A.  They  are  all  contracts  of  dififerent  com- 
panies, but  a  majority  of  them  are  essentially  alike  in  their  conditions.  Out  of  this 
collection  I  will  nnbniit  to  you  a  half  dozen  or  more.  These  contracts  fix  the  condi- 
tions of  the  traffic  in  water,  the  conditiouH  on  which  the  users  receive  it,  and  its 
value.  Decrees  give  the  water  to  the  canals,  and  the  canals  sell  the  water  repre- 
sented by  those  decrees.  Some  of  the  contracts  are  of  a  dual  nature;  they  provide 
a  charge  for  the  right  to  the  water  itself,  iind  also  a  charge  for  the  service  ren- 
dered in  the  delivery  of  the  water  by  the  company.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  character 
that  contemplates  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  works  and  of  the  appropriation  to  the  ' 
purchasers  of  these  contracts.  Now,  I  will  give  some  details  regarding  the  pricesof 
water  rights.  I  will  submit  as  samples  of  water- right  contracts,  3  from  Colorado, 
1  from  California,  and  1  from  New  Mexico.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  We  would  like  souio  description  at  some  point  in  your 
statement  of  the  manner  of  constructing  these  ditches. — A.  Permit  me  to  submit  the 
map  in  Bulletin  92,  showing  the  canals  taking  water  from  the  Poudre  River,  in  Colo- 
rado. It  will  be  seen  by  examining  tbismap  that  each  of  thoHC  ditches  receives  water 
from  the  stream  and  in  this  way  covers  a  considerable  area  of  land  between  the  canal 
and  the  river  or  between  it  and  the  canal  next  below.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
topography  of  the  country.  The  map  shows  a  canal  system  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. From  the  eastern  base  of  this  range  for  nearly  500  miles  the  conntry  has  a  slope 
varying  from  25  feet  to  the  mile  near  the  foothills  to  4  or  5  feet  to  the  mile  as  it  nears 
the  Missouri  River.  Denver  has  an  elevation  of  5,250  foet  above  sea  level.  Omaha  is 
nearly  4,000  feet  lower.  The  intervening  country  is  so  free  from  hills  or  brokeu  and 
irregular  slopes  that  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a  caual  to  reach  f^m  one  city  to  the 
other  and  to  water  the  intervening  country,  if  there  was  water  enough  to  supply  it. 
In  a  general  way  the  conntry  slopes  away  from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  canals 
can  bo  built  to  take  water  from  the  streams  as  they  fiow  away  from  the  monutainB 
and  disiribnte  by  gravity  over  all  of  the  conntry  suited  to  irrigation.  Bear  River, 
in  Utah,  for  a  mile  below  the  head  of  the  Bear  River  Canal,  has  a  fall  of  120  feet. 
The  canal  in  that  distance  has  a  fall  of  4  feet.     Hence  the  bed  of  the  canal  is  116 

>  The  contracts  referred  to  are  on  file  with  the  commii<sion.    Two  typical  contracts  are  set  out  in 
full  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Mead's  testimony  as  exhibits. 
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feet  above  the  Btream  at  the  end  of  that  distance,  a  sufficient  elevation  to  permit  of 
tkie  watering  of  the  plateau,  embracing  nearly  100,000  acres  of  land.  The  river 
shown  in  the  map  (the  Pondre)  has  a  fail  of  25  feet  to  the  mile,  the  canals  shown 
have  each  a  fall  of  about  2  feet  to  the  mile,  so  that  for  each  mile  of  canal  through 
vrhich  the  water  passes  there  is  a  gain  of  20  feet  or  more  in  elevation  above  the  river. 
In  nsing  the  water  it  is  turned  from  these  canalH  and  ditches  on  the  lower  side  and 
distributed  by  gravity  over  the  fields  below.  The  methods  of  distribution  vary  with 
<lifferent  crops  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Where  crops  are  cultivated 
mrater  is  run  down  furrows.  Furrow  irrigation  is  now  the  method  generally  employed 
in  the  irrigation  of  orchards.  Small  grain,  native  and  cultivated  hay  are  usually 
irrigated  by  flooding,  which  means  that  the  water  is  spread  over  the  entire  snrface. 

The  map  of  the  canals  taking  water  from  the  Poudre  shows  by  the  different  colors 
the  area  irrigated  bv  each.  The  first  of  the  larger  ditches  to  be  built  has  its  irri- 
fipftted  area  indicated  by  diagonal  lines;  the  next  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
These  two  are  the  Greeley  Colony  canals,  aud  they  were  built  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
stream  because  there  were  fewer  obstacles  there.  Later  the  canals  farther  up  the 
stream  were  built,  and  as  they  took  more  and  more  water  Arom  the  stream  they  les- 
sened the  supply  which  ran  down  to  the  older  ditches  below. 

In  all  of  the  West  except  southern  California  irrigation  ditches  and  canals  are 
nnlined.  The  soil  over  which  the  water  passes  is  expected  to  retain  it  in  its  chan- 
nel ;  but  there  are  cases  where  it  fails  to  do  this  and  the  losses  from  seepage  and  per 
eolation  are  excessive.  Where  canals  cross  strata  of  coarse  gravel,  or  wnere  there 
are  gypsum  deposits,  the  losses  from  this  cause  are  very  great.  In  one  instance  the 
lueasurements  of  the  irrigation  investigation  of  the  Agricultural  Department  showed 
a  loss  in  a  canal  of  75  per  cent  of  its  entire  supply  in  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile. 
The  following,  taken  from  the  report  of  these  investigations  for  1899,  shows  the 
extent  and  character  of  these  losses  over  a  widely  distributed  area: 

**  In  practice  the  losses  in  canals  from  percolation,  leakage  of  flumes,  evaporation, 
etc.,  are  an  important  factor  in  fixing  the  average  duty  of  water  from  a  river  or  an 
extensive  canal  system.  To  determine  this  average  dnty  the  volume  should  be 
measured  at  the  head  gate,  and  the  acres  it  irrigates  is  the  duty  which  canal  mana- 
fl^ers  have  to  consider  in  determining  the  area  their  works  will  irrigate.  This  duty 
IS  much  lower  th:in  that  obtained  by  measurements  made  on  laterals  or  at  the  mar- 
jnns  of  the  fields  where  used,  the  influence  of  the  losses  between  the  head  guto  and 
tbe  beads  of  laterals  being  greater  than  has  usually  been  supposed.  Where  canals 
cross  gravel  beds  or  gypsum  deposits  the  results  closely  resemble  trying  to  carry 
water  in  a  sieve.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  acre-feet  used  in  the  irri- 
gation of  an  acre  of  land  where  the  measnrements  were  made  at  the  canal  head  gates, 
and  include  the  loss  irom  seepage  and  evaporation: 

Duty  of  water  when  losses  in  main  canals  are  included. 


Name  of  canal. 


Acre-feet. 


Pecos  Canal,  New  Mexico 

MefVL  Canal,  Arizona 

Butler  Ditch,  Utah 

Brown  and  Sanford  Ditch,  Utah  . 

Upper  Canal,  Utah 

Amity  Canal,  Colorado 

Rust  Lateral,  Idaho 

Average 


6.61 
3.81 
6.24 
5.32 
6.30 
4.92 
5.06 


5.47 


"A  comparison  of  the  duties  in  the  above  table  with  those  obtaiued  when  the 
water  was  measured  where  used  will  show  that  more  than  twice  as  many  acre-feet 
were  required  where  the  water  was  measured  at  the  head  gate  as  where  measured  at 
tbe  place  of  use;  or,  in  other  words,  the  losses  in  the  canals  from  seepage  and  evap- 
oration amount  to  more  than  one-half  the  entire  supply.  This  is  in  nccord  with 
many  of  the  measurements  made  on  irrigation  canals  in  India.  Among  those  recorded 
in  Buckley's  Irrigation  Works  in  India  is  one  which  shows  that  the  irrigation  of 
wheat  nnder  the  Jamda  Canal,  in  Bombay,  required  5.6  ncre-feet  of  water  for  each 
acre  irrigated  where  the  water  was  measured  at  the  bend  of  the  canal,  but  where 
the  water  was  measured  at  the  place  of  use  it  required,  in  two  experiments,  only  2.1 
acro-feet  and  1.4  acre-feet  to  irrigate  an  acre,  the  loss  in  the  canal  being  more  than 
50 per  cent.  On  the  Hathmati  Canal,  in  the  same  country,  the  loss  from  the  seepage 
and  evaporation  was  50  per  cent.  These  losses  in  transit  are  much  heavier  than  is 
the  rule  on  the  older  canals  of  India,  and  are  doubtless  more  general  than  they  will 
be  in  this  country  when  the  banks  of  canals  are  older  and  when  they  are  operated 
with  greater  regard  for  economy. 
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''The  report  of  Mr.  Reed  (p.  109)  shows  that  47.7  per  cent  of  the  water  tnmed  in 
at  the  head  of  the  Pecos  Canal  reached  the  consumers,  while  52.3  per  cent  was  lost 
through  seepage  and  evaporation.  The  causes  of  this  loss  are  explained  to  be  tbe 
checlnng  of  the  velocity  in  the  canal  by  dams  in  order  to  throw  water  on  gToimd 
too  high  to  be  irrigated  without  this,  certain  defects  in  construction,  and  the  n&tnre 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  canal  is  built.  The  canal  has  a  bank  on  one  aide  only. 
This  has  produced  stagnant  lakes  and  pools  on  the  upper  side  wherever  the  caoal 
crosses  ravines  or  where  the  ground  on  toe  upper  side  is  so  low  that  the  water  over- 
flows it  when  the  canal  is  filled.  Mr.  Reed's  report  also  shows  the  variation  in  rate 
of  seepage  due  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  three-fourths  of  the  water  entering  one 
section  of  the  canal  1  mile  long  being  lost.  To  his  summary  of  the  causes  of  the 
great  loss  of  water  there  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  water  used  in  this  canal  is 
taken  from  the  reservoirs.  Its  temperature  is  already  above  that  of  most  mountain 
streamH,  which  facilitates  alike  its  rapid  filtration  and  evaporation.  It  is  perfectlj 
clear,  owiug  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  sediment  carried  by  the  river  is  deposited 
in  the  reservoirs.  This  canal  affbrdH  an  illustration  of  a  lower  duty  on  a  particular 
farm,  measuring  the  water  at  its  margin,  than  the  average  under  the  main  caniJ, 
measuring  the  water  near  the  head  gates.  Mr.  Reed  points  out  the  causes  for  thta, 
and  shows  that  it  does  not  illustrate  the  necessities  of  irrigation,  but  the  possi- 
bilities of  waste  under  encouraging  conditions. 

''The  water  taken  into  the  Mesa  Caual  during  the  4  years  that  measurements  have . 
been  made  has  varied  from  enough  to  cover  land  to  a  depth  of  5.9  feet  in  1896  to  3.8 
feet  in  1899.  A  measurement  was  made  in  1899  of  the  water  used  on  a  farm  where 
the  land  had  not  before  been  irrigated  and  where  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
water  was  required.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  rotation  was  practiced  on  the  lateral 
leading  to  this  farm,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  lost  in  passing 
through  it,  but  the  water  deliverc^d  at  its  head  for  this  farmer  would  have  covered 
the  land  to  a  depth  of  only  2.8  feet.  The  difference  between  the  average  depth 
under  tbo  main  canal  and  the  depth  of  water  used  on  this  farm  was  just  1  foot,  or  a 
difference  in  quantity  of  1  acre- foot  per  acre  irrigated.  Mr.  Code  estimates  that 
this  difference  would  have  been  much  larger  if  the  loss  in  transit  through  the  lat- 
eral had  been  determined.    As  it  is,  this  shows  a  loss  of  over  25  per  cent. 

"The  construction  of  the  Gage  Canal  is  such  as  to  make  losses  through  seepage 
practically  nothing,  owing  to  the  canal  being  cemented.  The  loss  from  evaporation 
IS  also  small,  because  the  canal  is  deep  and  narrow  and  has  throughout  ita  length 
a  uniform  cross  section,  with  no  pools  of  still  water  on  the  upper  side.  As  compared 
to  losses  varying  from  25  to  75  per  cent  shown  iu  other  canals,  the  loss  of  only  6  per 
cent  in  this  canal  has  great  si^ilicance.  The  water  turned  into  the  head  would 
have  served  to  cover  the  land  irrigated  to  a  depth  of  2.24  feet,  while  the  mean  depth 
for  the  water  delivered  to  irrigators'  laterals  was  2.11  feet,  a  loss  of  only  0.13  of  an 
acre-foot  per  acre  irrigated.  Canals  can  only  be  cemented  on  earth,  as  is  done  in 
California,  in  localities  where  frosts  in  winter  are  not  severe.  There  are  other  reme- 
dial measures  which  can  be  employed  in  other  sections  which  will,  no  donbt,  be 
largely  adopted  when  the  extent  of  the  loss  from  this  source  is  more  generally  real- 
ized. Dumping  clay  into  the  canal  and  causing  it  to  be  distributed  by  agitating  the 
water  has  been  tried  with  good  results  on  some  Nebraska  ditches. 

"The  report  of  the  careful  and  interesting  investigations  of  Professor  Fortier  at 
the  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shows  that  in  the  Middle  Creek  Canal 
nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  total  flow  was  lost  in  seepage  in  the  first  4  miles,  while  the 
probable  loss  in  the  entire  canal  was  35  per  cent.  The  conclusions  of  Professor 
Fortier  are  in  accord  with  those  of  other  observers  as  to  both  the  evUs  resulting 
from  this  loss  and  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  reduced. 

"  The  water  taken  into  Logan  and  Richmond  Canal  would  cover  the  entire  area  it 
irrigates  to  a  depth  of  3.59  feet.  Th^  water  actually  used  on  the  Cronquist  farm 
would  have  covered  it  to  a  depth  of  only  2.6  feet,  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
age duty  under  the  canal  and  the  measured  duty  on  ono  farm  under  it  being  nearly 
1  acre-foot  of  water  for  each  acre  irrigated,  or  a  difference  of  about  28  per  cent. 
It  is  believed  that  this  can  be  fairly  taken  as  the  lo*S8  resulting  from  the  seepage  and 
evaporation  in  carnage. 

"The  water  entering  the  head  gate  of  the  Amity  Canal  in  Colorado  would  have 
served  to  cover  all  the  land  irrigated  to  a  depth  of  4.92  feet.  The  water  delivered 
from  the  Biles  lateral  would  have  covered  the  land  under  that  lateral  to  a  depth  of 
only  1.82  feet.  The  difference  between  the  average  duty  under  the  canal  and  the 
special  duty  under  one  lateral  is  63  per  cent.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  water  taken  from  the  river  disappears  before  it  reaches  the  place  of 
use.  An  examination  of  the  map  of  the  Amity  Cnnal  (PI.  XLI.  p.  160)  will  show  the 
reason  for  this  excessive  loss.  The  canal  is  a  large,  long  one  and  much  of  the  time  last 
season  was  only  partly  filled.  More  than  one-half  of  the  time  the  water  flowing 
through  it  was  spread  ont  in  a  broad,  thin  sheet,  which  reduced  its  velocity  and  gave 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  continuous  sunshine  to  raise  the  temperature.  This 
increase  in  temperature  facilitated  both  its  disappearance  in  the  air  and  its  filtra- 
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-fcion  throagh  the  soil.  Mr.  Berry's  report  shows  that  the  season  of  1899  was  nn usually 
-^riudj,  making  evaporation  greater  than  usual. 

'*  Enough  water  was  taken  into  canal  No.  2  at  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  to  have  covered 
all  the  laud  irrigated  to  a  depth  of  2.53  feet,  while  only  enough  water  was  delivered 
-through  the  J  lateral  of  that  canal  to  cover  the  two  fields  on  which  the  water  used 
in  irrigation  was  measured  to  a  depth  respectively  of  0.7  and  1.55  feet,  the  apparent 
loss  in  the  canal  being  one-half  the  water  entering  it.  In  this  case  this  high  rate  of 
loss  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  canal  is  long.  It  traverses  a  steep  hill- 
side slope  for  2  miles,  in  which  distance  the  loss  under  the  lower  bank  is  exces- 
sive.   In  many  places  the  bottom  is  gravel,  through  which  water  escapes  freely. 

''  In  order  to  more  carefully  study  the  variations  in  these  losses,  arrangements 
^ere  made  early  last  season  by  Frank  C.  Kelsey,  city  engineer  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  to  measure  the  seepage  loss  from  the  Jordan  and  Salt  Lake  Canal  from  the 
Jordan  River.  This  canal  is  29  miles  long,  with  a  bottom  width  of  20  feet.  It  origi- 
nally had  a  grade  of  2  feet  per  mile,  but  when  measured  was  in  bad  condition,  with 
a  flow  of  30  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  head.    The  loss  in  29  miles  was  45  per  cent. 

''  The  losses  from  seepage  in  new  canals  are  excessive.  For  the  past  6  months  500 
inches  of  water  have  been  flowing  in  at  the  head  of  a  10-mile  lateral  built  at  Billings, 
Mont.,  in  1899,  but  as  yet  not  a  drop  has  reached  the  lower  end.  On  a  canal  built  in 
Salt  River  Vallf^y,  Wyoming,  there  was  a  loss  in  1896  of  10  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
a  distance  of  100  feet,  which  continued  for  several  weeks  with  no  apparent  prospect 
of  the  loss  diminishing.  This  was  about  one-third  of  the  canal's  flow.  The  canal 
-was  then  abandoned.  The  canals  which  take  water  from  the  North  Platte  River  are 
all  subject  to  excessive  losses  when  first  built,  because  of  the  sandy  soil  through 
"which  they  must  pass.  In  hi^^h  water,  however,  this  river  is  heavily  charged  with 
a  white  clay,  due  to  the  erosion  of  its  banks.  When  this  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  ditches  it  forms  a  coating  only  less  impervious  than  cement,  and 
after  a  few  weeks'  operation  during  high  water  seepage  losses  always  show  great 
diminution. 

'*  Mr.  Code  reports  that  the  water  of  Salt  River,  Arizona,  contains  a  cementing 
material  which  in  time  renders  its  banks  almost  water-tight  so  long  as  they  remain 
undisturbed.  This  has  not  heretofore  been  possible  on  the  Mesa  Canal,  because  it 
has  been  undergoing  constant  repairs  and  iniprovemente.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  that  seepage  come  to  the  surface  below  on  ground 
that  may  be  used  for  ci-opsf — A.  Yes.  The  loss  of  water  bv  seepage  is  not  only  a 
serious  problem  with  canal  owners,  but  frequently  becomes  the  cause  of  grave  injury 
to  the  farming  lands  below.  The  water  which  escapes  through  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  this  sometimes  takes  it  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  or  causes  the  appearance  of  springs  in  ravines  which  before  were  dry, 
or  it  may  lead  it  to  reappear  in  the  fields  below,  often  converting  them  into  marshes 
and  swamps.  Instances  are  not  infrequent  where  thousands  ot  acres  of  land  have 
for  a  time  been  rendered  valueless  from  this  cause.  The  saturation  of  the  subsoil 
and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  water  level  nearly  always  attend  irrigation.  The  first 
wells  dug  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California  were  60  to  70  feet  deep.  Since 
then  the  water  has  risen  in  many  of  these  wells  to  within  4  or  5  feet  of  the  surface. 

Where  seepage  is  not  excessive  it  furnishes  an  inexpensive  method  of  irrigation; 
where  it  is  it  may  cause  a  double  injury.  It  prevents  the  growth  of  crops  because 
of  too  much  water  and  renders  the  soil  unproductive  through  the  accumulation  of 
alkali  which  it  causes.  Water  passing  from  canals  through  the  subsoil  dissolves  the 
soluble  salts  which  all  Western  lands  contain  in  greater  or  less  measure,  and  the 
subsequent  evaporation  of  this  alkali-impregnated  water  so  increases  the  percentage 
of  alkali  in  the  lower  lands  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  crops.  This  evil  is  not, 
however,  destined  to  be  a  permanent  one,  and,  like  the  excessive  moisture,  can  be 
remedied  by  drainage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  Colorado  and  Wyoming  is  the  general  characteristic 
of  your  streams  seepage  or  are  they  on  solid  ground  and  solid  bottom  f — A.  In  both 
of  those  two  States,  as  a  rule,  the  losses  are  not  excessive  in  canals.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  in  both  eastern  Colorado  and  eastern  Wyoming  the  soil 
is  of  a  character  to  hold  water  pretty  well,  although  in  the  older  districts  in  Colo- 
rado there  is  a  considerable  area  of  land  in  the  low  bottoms  along  the  streams  that 
has  become  supersaturated  both  with  water  and  alkali.  This  is  not  altogether  due 
to  losses  from  ditches.  Probably  the  greater  part  comes  from  putting  too  much 
water  on  the  fields.    It  is  rather  a  drainage  from  the  area  irrigated. 

Q.  The  characteristics  of  the  Arkansas  from  its  source  north  of  Leadville  to  its 
reaching  the  Mississippi  has  usually  been  characterized  as  a  river  of  seepage.  Any- 
where along  the  banks  by  digging  a  few  feet  down  yon  reach  a  well.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  that  river  itself,  in  its  whole  course,  a  good  part  of  it,  is  really  below  the  sur- 
face?—A.  All  of  the  rivers  that  flow  out  on  the  plains  sink  into  the  sand  of  their 
bed.    I  did  not  take  your  question  as  applying  to  the  rivers,  but  rather  to  the  ditches. 

Q.  The  point  was  this,  that  many  of  the  foothill  streams  east  of  the  mountains — 
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wonld  not  the  seepage  be  generally  supposed  to  amonnt  to  a  great  deal  or  do  mnck 
harm,  bnt  when  you  come  to  a  river  like  the  Arkausaa,  with  a  large  body  of  water 
passing  over  plains  with  very  little  fall,  the  water  itself  is  drawn  ont  and  dis- 
tributed a  good  deal  in  the  banks  and  surrounding  low  ground  f — A.  That  is  tme  of 
all  the  streams  iiowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  ont  on  the  plains.  It  is  a  <^uh«c- 
teristio  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  the  Arkansas,  the  South  Platte,  and  the  North  PJatte. 
The  North  Platte  has  been  measured  100  miles  west  of  the  Wyoming  border  and 
found  to  carry  400  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming  border  it  was  entirely  dry.  The  entire  400  cubic  feet  per  second  had  sank 
into  the  sand. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  filling  up  of  these  canals  with  silt  and 
other  substancoH  that  are  quite  expensive  in  cauallngf — A.  The  canals  taken  oat  of 
the  lower  portion  ot  those  streams  running  out  on  the  plains  are  more  or  less 
troubled  by  the  moving  sands  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream  that  tend  to  till  them  ap: 
and  all  canals  that  are  taken  out  of  rivers  that  carry  considerable  quantities  of  mad 
in  high  waters  have  to  be  cleaned  out  every  year.  The  deposits  of  mud  can  be 
handled  as  a  rule  without  any  excessive  expense,  bnt  in  streams  like  the  North  and 
South  Platte  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Arkansas  the  sand  question  is  qnite  troa- 
blesome ;  and  on  tho  lower  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  question  of  mud  becomes  an 
important  factor.  The  red  rise  in  the  Kio  Grande  occurs  when  there  are  torrential 
rains  along  certain  portions  of  the  river  where  there  is  a  red  soil,  and  enormous  vol- 
umes of  mud  arc  washed  down  in  the  river;  samples  of  the  stream  taken  at  that 
time  have  shown  as  high  as  17  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  All  the  ditches  have  to  be 
closed  during  the  time  of  the  red  rise  because  they  would  immediately  fill  up. 

At  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  ditches,  if  not  the  oldest  ditch,  in  the 
United  States.  That  ditch  was  formerly  a  channel  cut  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  raised  4  or  5  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  the  mad 
which  was  carried  into  the  ditch  was  cleaned  out  each  year  it  was  thrown  on  the 
banks :  and  when  the  banks  became  so  high  as  to  be  troublesome  they  simply  let  the 
mud  fill  up  a  foot  or  so  in  the  bottom.  In  time  the  ditch  got  above  the  stream,  and 
they  had  to  move  the  head  farther  upstream.  In  the  period  of  operation  of  t^at 
canal  the  head  has  been  moved  upstream  3  or  4  miles  n*om  the  original  location. 
Not  only  that,  but  since  the  time  the  irrigation  began  the  level  of  the  soil  on  which 
the  water  and  mud  has  been  spread  has  been  raised  from  a  few  inches  to  2  feet — 
higher,  of  course,  nearer  the  ditch,  and  becoming  thinner  and  thinner  as  3'ou  recede 
from  it.  The  Rio  Grande  at  £1  Paso  has  filled  up  its  channel  from  this  cause  nntil 
the  river  itself  is  higher  than  some  of  the  streets  of  either  El  Paso  or  Juarez. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Has  there  been  an^  conflict  between  irrigators  on  acconnt 
of  priority  of  rights? — A.  In  recent  years  litigation  and  controversy  over  the  divi- 
sion of  water  has  been  alike  a  conspicuous  and  injurious  feature  of  our  irrigated 
agriculture.  It  has  been  duo  to  two  causes.  The  first  is  the  lack  of  any  plan  for  the 
establishmont  of  rights  to  a  stream,  or  public  protection  of  those  rights.  When  the 
men  along  the  lower  end  of  a  stream  see  its  waters  shrink  and  their  crops  burning 
up  for  the  lack  of  water  they  realize  that  it  is  dne,  not  to  the  absence  of  the  snow  in 
the  mountains,  but  to  the  fact  that  later  ditches  above  them  are  robbing  them  of  their 
just  share.  Before  the  farmers  will  permit  the  loss  of  their  year's  labor  from  this 
cause  they  will  resort  to  almost  any  expedient  to  obtain  what  they  believe  belongs 
to  them,  and  so  they  orgunizo  raids  to  tear  out  the  dams  above  or  go  into  court  to 
obtain  legal  redress.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  have  water  divided  under  public  con- 
trol. In  the  4  States  where  this  has  been  done  irrigators  are  far  more  contented 
and  controversies  far  less  numerous  and  injurious  than  where  no  such  control  has 
been  exercised.  The  second  reason  for  controversies  has  grown  out  of  the  mistakes 
made  in  the  ad^judication  of  rights  to  streams.  In  the  study  of  the  water-risht 
problems  of  California  recently  completed  there  were  claims  for  28,630,932  inches 
from  a  stream  which  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  10,000  inches.  On  another 
stream  which  carricH  in  the  irrigation  season  less  than  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  there  were  claims  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  147,600  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. On  another  river  whose  greatest  measured  flow  is  less  than  60,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  there  are  claims  amounting  in  the  agjip'egate  to  461,794  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond i)]  addition  to  six  separate  claims  of  the  entire  supply. 

The  situation  in  California  is  the  situation  in  nearly  every  other  arid  State  or  Ter- 
ritory. Before  the  value  of  water  was  appreciated  titles  to  its  use  or  control  in 
amounts  far  beyond  the  present  or  any  possible  future  need  of  appropriators  were 
repeatedly  established,  and  the  question  whether  these  excess  rights  are  now  to  be 
corrected'or  to  be  recognized  as  vested  rights  is  one  of  the  grave  issues  confronting 
irrigators,  lawmakers,  and  court-s  in  every  Western  State. 

In  1884  and  1885,  while  acting  as  assistant  State  engineer  of  Colorado,  I  measured 
the  ditches  of  northern  Colorado  on  the  streams  which  had  been  previously  adjudi- 
cated. My  report  of  these  measurements  called  attention  to  the  discrepancy  between 
the  decreed  appropriations  and  the  actual  currying  capacity  of  these  ditohee  and 
canals  in  the  following  terms : 
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* '  So  ^eat  was  this  in  some  instances  that  the  result  of  the  gangings  and  the  decreed 
capacity  seemed  to  have- no  connection  with  each  other.  Ditehes  were  met  with 
having  decreed  capacities  of  two,  three,  and  even  five  times  the  volume  they  were 
capable  of  carrying,  ever  have  carried,  or  will  probably  ever  need.  Other  ditches 
in  the  same  district  have  decrees  which  fairly  represent  their  actual  needs.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  show  the  worse  than  useless^ess  of  these  decrees  as  a  guide  to  the 
Tvater  commisBioner  iu  the  performance  of  his  duties.^' 

When  these  decrees  were  rendered  the  majority  of  appropriators  believed  that 
rights  for  irrigation  were  limited  to  the  lands  already  irrigated^  and  that,  so  long  as 
U8ed  there,  the  actnal  volume  stated  iu  the  decree  cut  very  little  figure.  Hence 
there  was  little  solicitude  on  the  part  of  late  appropriators  as  to  any  danger  arising 
out  of  excessive  grants.  Under  the  terms  of  these  decrees  each  appropriator  is  enti- 
tled to  a  definite  volume  of  water,  described  iu  cubic  feet  x>er  second,  and  to  a  con- 
cinuous  fiow  of  this  volume  throughout  the  year. 

Recent  decisions  have  recoguizetl  thu  right  of  the  holders  of  these  decreed  appro- 
priations to  sell  the  entire  volume  granted.    As  a  result,  the  owners  of  earlier  prl. 


Tofml  number  or  Jlppropriators  J04. 


4CSi.S9  9€e,-fh 


M&9n  moa^/y  cfmehmr^. 


Kelation  between  the  mean  monthly  discharge  of  the  Poudre  River  and  the  appropriations  therefiram. 

orities  are  enlarging  their  ditches  and  extending  them  to  other  lands,  or,  where  this  is 
not  possible,  are  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  to  other  users.  Kvery  attempt 
to  do  this,  however,  is  contested.  The  truth  is  that  irrigators  have,  in  practice, 
been  building  up  a  systeui  of  one  theory  of  water  rights  while  the  courts  have  ren- 
dered a  number  of  decisions  based  on  another  theory.  We  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  one  of  the  two  must  give  way.  If  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  these  decisions 
is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  will  trannfer  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the 
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Btreama  of  northern  Colorado  to  a  few  early  appropriators,  and  compel  a  lar^e  j>i«- 
portion  of  the  actual  aners  of  water  to  purchase  from  such  appropriators  the  ^vratc 
they  have  heretofore  had  for  nothing.  That  this  is  not  an  extreme  stat^meot  ii 
shown  hy  the  accompanying  diagram,  which  exhibits  tbe  relation  beti^een  tik* 
mean  monthly  discharge  and  the  decreed  appropriations  of  the  Poudre  River. 

The  lost  examination  of  the  records  showed  there  were  104  appropriators  from  this 
river,  tbe  og^regate  of  these  rights  being  4,632  second- feet,  each  right  being  ibr  a 
continuous  discharge  of  the  volume  decreed;  yet  in  August  of  18d4  the  stream  tsar- 
Tied  only  162  cubic  feet  per  second ;  in  Aug^ust,  1893,  I'U  second- feet,  and  the  stream 
has  fret^uently  fallen  during  tlie  irrigation  season  to  below  100  second- feet.  If  tiie 
holders  of  these  rights  had  lived  up  to  their  opportunities  during  the  last  half  of 
their  irrigation  season,  fully  one-half  of  the  actual  users  of  water  would  have  Jiad 
to  buy  from  the  holders  of  these  excess  rights  every  gallon  of  water  iise<l  after  the 
middle  of  August.  That  they  have  not  been  compelled  to  do  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  irrigation  practice  in  that  State  is  superior  to  irrigation  law. 

The  appreciation  of  the  dangers  which  this  situatioo  creates  is  not  confined  to 
farmers  alone.  In  a  different  brief  from  the  one  before  referred  to  it  is  thus  forciblj 
stated  by  Judge  Elliott: 

"Excess  priority  decrees  are  a  crying  evil  in  thii»  State.  From  every  quarter  the 
demand  for  their  correction  is  strong  and  loud.  Such  crying  demand  can  not  be 
silenced  by  declaring  that  the  meaning  and  effect  of  such  decrees  can  never  be 
inquired  into,  construed,  or  corrected  after  4  years. 

"In  many  cases  such  decrees  are  so  uncertain,  so  ambiguous,  so  iueqaitable,  so 
unjust,  and  their  continuance  is  such  a  hardship  that  litigated  cases  will  be  continu- 
ally pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  courts  until  such  controversies  are  heard  and 
settled,  and  settled  right.  Litigation  in  a  free  country  can  never  end  while  wrongs 
are  nnrighted.^'  ^ 

The  settlement  of  this  issue  is  not  of  local  importance.  It  concerns  the  State  and 
nation  as  much  as  the  individual  irrigator.  The  individual  irrigator  needs  to  know 
who  owns  the  water  he  uses,  if  State  or  national  aid  is  to  be  extended.  It  needs  to 
be  known  who  owns  the  water  which  public  funds  render  available. 

Before  either  public  or  private  development  proceeds  much  farther  there  is  need 
of  some  more  general  agreement  regarding  the  nature  of  a  water  right  than  now  pre- 
vails, as  well  as  some  more  cH'ective  means  of  disposing  of  streams  than  has  yet  been 
provided.  For  several  years  Canada  has  been  dealing  with  this  problem  and  has 
finally  reached  a  definite  result.  The  fact  that  their  conditions  are  similar  to  ours 
makes  the  general  principles  which  underlie  the  Canadian  irrigation  code  worthy  of 
our  study.    These  principles  are  given  below  :^ 

"(1)  That  the  water  in  all  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  springs,  or  other  sources  is  the 
property  of  the  Crown. 

"  (2)  That  this  water  may  be  obtained  by  companies  or  individuals  for  certain 
described  uses  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

"(3)  That  the  uscvS  for  which  water  may  le  so  acunired  are  'domestic,'  'irriga- 
tion,' and  'other'  purposes,  domestic  purposes  being  limited  to  household  and  sani- 
tary purposes,  the  wateriu<;  of  stock,  and  operation  of  railways  and  factories  by 
steam,  but  not  the  sale  or  barter  of  water  for  such  purposes. 

'*  (4)  That  the  company  or  individual  acquiring  water  for  irrigation  or  other  pur- 
poses shall  be  given  a  clear  and  indisputable  title  to  such  water. 

"(5)  That  holders  of  water  rights  shall  have  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
permanent  ('overn men t  officials  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights. 

"(6)  That  disputes  or  complaints  regarding  the  diversion  or  use  of  water  shall  be 
referred  to  and  settled  by  the  officials  of  tbe  Government  department  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  act,  and  that  decisions  so  given  shiul  be  tinal  and  without 
appeal." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  principles  of  the  Canadian  law  with  those  under- 
lying tbe  Wyoming  irrigation  code,  Wyoming  having  gone  farther  than  any  of  the 
other  arid  Commonwealths  in  direction  of  public  control  of  streams.    These  follow: 

"First.  That  water  is  not  subject  to  private  ownership,  but  is  the  property  of  tbe 
State. 

''  Second.  That  the  board  of  control  is  the  trustee  for  the  administering  of  a  great 
public  trust  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  tbe  State. 

**  Third.  That  all  rights  to  divert  water  from  the  streams  must  be  based  on  benefi- 
cial use,  and  that  tbe  right  terminates  when  the  use  ceases. 

''  Fourth.  That  tbe  volume  diverted  shall  in  all  cases  be  limited  to  the  least  amoont 
actually  necessary  for  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  diversion. 

"  Fifth.  That  under  no  circumstances  shall  tbe  water  diverted  for  irrigation  exceed 
1  cubic  foot  per  second  for  each  70  acres  of  land  actually  irrigated. 

» Bill.  fiS,  Offlrc  of  Experiment  SUitions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agnculture,  pp.  30^32. 
*Bul.  90,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  12. 
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'  '  Sixtli.  That  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  pnhlic  waters  attaches  only  to  the  use  for 
'wliicli.  -tlie  Tight  was  ori^nally  obtained. 

"  Se^en'tli.  That  the  right  of  diversion  for  irrigation  attaches  to  the  land  reclaimed 
and  none  other ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  land  carries  with  it  the  right,  and  that  apart 
from  -tlie  la.nd  the  right  can  not  be  transferred. 

**  Kiglith..  That  when  a  ditch  waters  land  not  the  property  of  the  ditch  owner  the 
rig-lit  a.'ttaches  to  the  land  on  which  the  water  is  used  and  not  to  the  ditch.  The 
ONvner  of  the  lands  irrigated  makes  the  proof  of  appropriation  and  the  certificate  is 
issued  to  liim.  No  certificate  of  appropriation  can  be  issneil  to  a  ditch  owner  for  the 
"watering  of  lands  not  his  own.  The  ditch  owner  is  a  common  carrier  and  is  subject 
to  Tef]culation  as  such. 

**  Nintli.  That  when  proper  diligence  has  been  exercised  in  the  construction  of 
works  and  in  applying  tne  water  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  diverted  the  priority 
is  fi^ed  l>y  the  date  of  beginning  the  survey.  When  diligence  is  lacking,  the  priority 
dates  from  the  time  of  use.'' ' 

Q.  (By  Mr. Fakquhar.)  Does  the  State  control  the  reservoirs f^A.  Except  for  2 
or  3  reservoirs  in  Colorado,  all  the  reservoirs  there  are  in  the  West  are  private  prop- 
erty, and  their  owners  exercise  the  same  control  over  them  that  they  do  over  ditches. 
Irrigation  from  reservoirs  has  not  yet,  however,  assumed  much  importance  as  com- 
pared to  irrigation  ftom  canals  which  take  water  directly  from  the  streams.  So  long 
as  there  is  water  running  in  a  river  which  can  be  diverted  there  is  no  need  of  reser- 
voirs, since  storage  is  only  an  added  expense  to  the  direct  diversion  from  streams. 
On  every  river,  therefore,  reservoirs  receive  little  attention  until  the  natural  flow 
has  been  ntilized;  that  is,  on  rivers  having  a  perennial  flow.  On  the  Pondre  River 
in  Colorado,  however,  the  natural  flow  has  been  exhausted  and  an  extensive  system 
of  private  reservoirs  have  been  bnilt  to  supplement  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  far  is  Greeley  from  the  head  of  the  stream  that  feeds 
their  canal f — A.  About  125  miles  ftom  the  head;  about  40  miles  below  the  head  of 
the  upper  ditch. 

Q.  Are  there  lands  adjacent  to  that  river  all  the  way  to  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
Greeley  Colony  lands f — A.  Only  to  where  the  stream  leaves  the  mountains,  about  40 
miles  above. 

Q.  Plenty  of  water  for  allf — A.  No;  there  is  plenty  of  water  early  in  the  season, 
but  they  have  had  to  resort  to  storage  to  secure  enough  for  the  later  part  of  the 
eeaaon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  a  possibility  for  storage  so  as  to  economize  the 
water  at  dry  seasons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  IS  the  effect,  if  any,  of  storage  on  prior  rights  f — A.  That  is  a  troublesome 
question  to  answer. 

We  will  take  up  the  question  of  storage  in  connection  with  this  matter.    Bulletin 
^  deals  with  the  subject  of  storage  on  the  Poudre  River.    It  is  the  stream  where 
storage  has  been  carried  further,  ])robably,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
tain drainage  area.    The  diagram  of  the  run-off  of  that  river  in  the  diflerent  months 
of  the  irrigation  period  for  a  lar^e  number  of  years  shows  that  distribution  of  water 
durinj^  the  season  is  far  from  uniform.    The  highest  water  occurs  in  May,  and  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  nearly  half  of  the  entire  year's  discharge 
runs  away.    The  needs  of  irrigators  in  this  valley  are  not  in  accord  with  this  varia- 
tion in  discharge.    They  are  now  growing  crops  which  require  more  water  in  July, 
August,  and  September  than  the  stream  will  supply,  and  tliis  has  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  build  reservoirs  to  hold  back  the  surplus  flow  of  the  early  summer  months 
until  it  is  needed.    They  have  done  this  by  utilizing  natural  depressions  which  lie 
outside  of  the  channel  of  the  stream,  which  are  fllled  by  the  higher  canals  and  turned 
into  the  lower  ones.    The  development  of  this  reservoir  system  has  given  rise  to  a 
vexy  interesting  system  of  exchanges  between  the  canals,  described  in  this  bulletin, 
and  hence  need  not  be  referred  to  here.    Where  reservoirs  are  located  outside  of  the 
channel  of  streams  there  is  no  question  of  public  policy  involved  in  their  construction 
and  operation  as  private  works,  and  as  irrigation  extends  there  will  be  more  and  more 
private  capital  invested  in  such  reservoirs,  because  these  investments  are  proving 
exceedingly  profitable.     But  where  reservoirs  are  located  in  the  channel  of  running 
streams,  and  especially  in  the  mountains  on  the  headwaters  of  these  streams,  there 
is  a  question  of  public  policy  as  to  whether  or  not  they  shonld  be  built  as  public 
works,  even  if  private  capital  is  willing  to  undertake  their  construction.    The  water 
from  reservoirs  so  located  has  to  be  turned  into  the  natural  channel  of  the  stream  and 
carried  down  with  the  natural  flow  to  the  valleys  where  it  is  to  be  used.    If  there 
is  no  public  control  of  streams,  irrigators  will  not  discriminate  between  the  natural 
flow  and  the  stored  supply.    They  will  raise  their  head  gates  and  take  whatever 
comes  in.    Unless  there  is  some  means  for  the  public  regulation  of  head  gates,  those 
having  no  right  to  the  stored  supply  will  often  times  have  a  better  opportunity  for 

1  Bui.  96,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp.  49  and  60. 
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secaring  it  than  ita  legitimate  owners.  If  public  regalation  is  attempted^  certn 
perplexing  (iiieetions  are  sore  to  arise.  If  tbere  are  no  restrictions  on  tne  price  thai 
the  owner  of  the  reservoir  charges  for  his  water,  those  injured  l>y  public  (sontrol  wiH 
be  certain  to  urge  that  the  taxpa^^er's  money  is  being  expended  for  the  benefit  of  as 
oppressive  monopoly.  If  the  law  which  protects  the  reservoir  owner  also  regnlatei 
the  charge  which  he  miiy  make  for  water,  there  will  still  be  controToraies  as  ts 
whether  the  rate  is  reasonable.  If,  however,  these  resenroirs  at  the  heads  of  streams 
are  built  and  operated  as  public  works,  and  the  water  they  impound  used  to  make 
more  secure  the  supply  of  the  appropriators  of  the  natural  flow,  just  as  bridges  are 
built  to  facilitato  the  safe  and  comfortable  travel  of  people  of  different  commonitiesy 
all  these  troublesome  questions  will  be  avoided.  There  can  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  construction  of  reservoirs  on  the  heads  of  streams  makes  necessary 
one  of  two  things,  either  public  ownership  of  the  supply  or  public  protection  in  tbe 
delivery  of  water  stored  in  private  reservoirs.  Last  year  I  had  an  interesting  expe- 
rience in  observing  the  emptying  of  a  reservoir  builtas  a  private  enterprise  on  one 
of  the  tributariesof  the  Weaver  River  in  Utah.  The  owners  of  this  reservoir  irrigate 
their  lands  from  a  ditch  which  diverts  the  stream  many  miles  below.  Between  the 
outlet  of  their  reservoir  and  the  head  gate  of  their  canal  were  11  other  ditches  all 
willing  to  share  in  the  stored  supply.  There  is  no  public  control  of  steeams  in 
Utah,  and  the  manager  of  the  reservoir  was  greatly  disturbed  to  know  how  he  was 
to  get  the  stored  water  past  the  head  gates  on  the  11  ditches  and  down  to  the  head 
of  his  own  canal.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry  of  me  as  to  how  I  would  accomplish  it,  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  gone  about  it  the  year  before.  At  first  he  was  reluctant  to 
tell,  but  finally  said  thut  he  turned  down  enough  water  to  wash  out  all  the  inter- 
vening dams,  thus  leaving  a  clear  passageway.  Before  the  dams  could  be  repaired 
the  reservoir  had  been  emptied.  He  realized  that  this  year  the  same  expedleot 
could  not  be  employed.  Fortunately,  a  temporary  compromise  was  efiected,  which 
answered  for  the  season,  hut  the  same  issue  must  be  met  next  year,  and  there  will 
be  no  enduring  peace  or  stability  until  the  whole  matter  is  reg^ulated  by  law. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  subject  of  reservoirs  will  in  the  next  few  years 
assume  a  much  greater  importance  than  it  has  in  the  past,  because  on  many  streams 
it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  area  now  irrigated  can  be  extended.  We  can  not 
determine  too  soon,  therefore,  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  permit  their  constmo- 
tion  as  private  works  or  to  build  those  on  the  head  of  streams  as  public  works.  I 
believe  reservoirs  located  awav  from  the  channel  of  streams  can  oe  safely  left  to 
private  enterprise.  I  believe  those  built  to  supplement  the  natural  flow  of  streams 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  number  of  ditches  or  canals  should  be  public  works. 
Whether  they  should  be  State  or  national  work  depends  on  whether  or  not  the 
present  policy  of  having  all  rights  to  water  regulated  by  State  laws  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. If  it  is,  these  reservoirs  should  be  State  work  and  owned  and  operated  as  a 
part  of  the  State  system. 

Q.  Should  that  matter  be  determined  at  an  early  datef — A.  It  ought  to  be,  in  order 
that  both  State  and  national  laws  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  policy  adopted.  Any 
uncertainty  regarding  future  legiHlation  is  also  likely  to  interfere  with  the  building 
of  ditches  and  the  reclamation  of  new  land  by  individuals  or  corporations.  The 
success  of  irrigation  depends  so  largely  on  the  wisdom  or  weakness  of  the  water 
laws  in  force,  that  if  any  changes  are  to  be  made  the  sooner  they  are  made  the 
better. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  State  could  not  take  hold  of  the  whole  subject  of 
irrigation  within  the  State  and  thereby  protect  the  private  landowners  f — A.  There 
is  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
each  one  of  the  arid  States,  that  the  people  who  have  made  the  beginning  under- 
stand local  conditions  and  necessities,  makes  it  possible  for  the  States  to  bring  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  irrigation  a  higher  intelligence  and  more  direct 
interest  than  can  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  That  they  have  not  succeeded  iu 
the  past  has  been  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion and  to  a  disagreement  regarding  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  owner- 
ship of  water.  The  States  are  entirely  capable*  iu  my  Judgment,  of  regulating  and 
protecting  all  interests  connected  with  this  subject;  but  they  are  not  capable,  under 
present  conditions,  of  securing  the  full  utilization  of  their  resources.  As  I  have 
before  stated,  on  some  of  the  larger  rivers  it  will  cost  more  to  irrigate  land  than 
private  capital  can  a  (lord  to  expend.  The  building  of  reservoirs  as  public  works  to 
provide  for  the  larger  utilization  of  rivers  does  not  appeal  to  private  investors.  In 
both  cases,  however,  there  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  private  investor.  The  public  reaps  benefits  from 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works  which  private  capital  can  not  share.  It  gives 
to  land  now  worthless  a  high  value,  and  largely  increases  the  taxable  resources  of 
the  States  and  the  productive  wealth  of  the  whole  country.  If  the  arid  States 
were  iu  a  position  to  build  canals  and  reservoirs,  there  are  many  instances  where  it 
would  bo  wise  public  policy  for  them  to  do  so;  but,  unfortunately,  they  lack  the 
resources  to  undertake  this.    They  are  young  ard. sparsely  populated,  the  expenses 
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>f  maiDtaining  local  government  are  heavy,  and  all  of  this  has  to  be  paid  for  by 
CASieB  levied  on  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  land  within  the  borders  of  each  of  these 
Sta'toB.  The  table  which  follows  shows  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  area  of  each 
[>f  tlieae  States  is  still  pnblic  land.  It  contribates  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes  to 
ilie  local  government  and  can  not  be  used  as  a  basis  of  credit  to  borrow  money  for 
I  to  improvement. 

Table  Hhcniring  total  area  of  each  of  tJie  arid  and  semmrid  States,  the  area  of  public  land 
still  remaining  undisposed  of,  and  the  area  set  apart  far  Indian  reservations. 


State  or  Territory. 


Total  area. 


UndLsposed   .  Indian  reser- 

of  and  vations 

unreeerved.     (estimated). 


Arizona 

Calliomia 

Colorado 

Idaho 

K&na&B 

MoQtana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

"New  Mexico.. 
North  I>akota. 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

\3ta\i 

WashinK-ton  .. 
Wyoming 

Total  ... 


Acres. 
72,876,800 
101,269,120 
66,540,160 
63,649,920 
52,681,040 
94,U9,040 
49,619,840 
70,884,560 
78,619,680 
45,362,560 
61,976,320 
49,651,200 
54,353,920 
45,167,860 
62,641,920 


Acres. 
50,286,966 
42,467,612 
39,650,247 
43,286,694 

1,196,900 
67,963,057 

9,798,688 
61,277,506 
56,541,170 
18,726,299 
34,377,907 
11,930,809 
42,967,451 
11,125.883 
48,358,169 


AcrcB. 

16,150,757 

406,396 

None. 

953,655 

28,279 

9,500,700 

74,592 

954,135 

1,667,486 

3,701,724 

1,300,225 

8,991,791 

2,089,040 

2,333,674 

1,810,000 


959,213,440        528,958,630  I        48,912,358 

\ 


It  has  been  snggested,  and  a  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
embodying  the  idea,  that  the  States  be  given  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
within  their  borders  as  a  fund  with  which  to  construct  important  public  irrigation 
work.  The  following  table  shows  how  much  the  States  would  have  realized  from 
this  daring  the  year  1900: 


Table  showing  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  land  in  the  arid  States  and  Territories  for 
1900,  less  cost  of  local  land  offices. 


State  or  Territorj-. 

Amount. 

State  or  Territory. 

Amount. 

Arizona » 

1 

982,000 

120,000 

172,000 

126,000 

377,000 

72,000 

7,000 

38,000 

North  Dakota 

9314,000 
284,000 

California 

Oreg'on 

Col  orado 

South  Dakota 

150,000 

Idaho 

Utah 

67,000 

Montana 

Washington 

182,000 
166,000 

Nebraska 

Wyoming.         

Nevada            

Total 

New  Mexico 

2,107,000 

These  revenues  represent  sales  of  land.  They  can  be  largely  increased  if  some 
system  is  devised  for  collecting  a  revenue,  by  rentals  or  otherwise,  from  the  public 
grazing  lands.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a  small  fraction,  probably  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  lands  of  the  arid  region  can  be  irrigated,  while  of  the 
arid  land  still  remaining  pnblic  the  irrigable  percentage  is  much  smaller,  certainly 
not  over  5  per  cent  and  probably  not  over  2  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
lands  easily  irrigated  have  parsed  into  private  nands.  The  public  lands  along  many 
rivers  require  more  water  than  the  streams  contain.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  public 
lands  more  than  400,000,000  acres  are  grazing  lands,  valuable  for  pasturage  purposes 
alone.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  bo  necessary  for  the  Government  to  exercise  some  sort 
of  management  or  control  over  these  lands  iu  order  to  prevent  neighborhood  contro- 
versies and  preserve  the  native  grasses  from  being  destroyed  from  overstocking  the 
^Dge.  If  in  connection  with  this  a  leasing  system  could  be  devised  which  would 
unite  the  grazing  and  irrigable  lands  in  such  a  way  that  each  irrigator  could  have 
ft  right  to  lease  a  small  area  of  the  contignous  pasture  land  a  large  income  from 
rentals  would  be  secured  and  both  the  irrigable  and  grazing  interests  put  on  a  more 
secure  footing  than  now.    In  order  to  show  the  possibilities  of  these  rentals  the  fol- 
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lowinfi:  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  income  some  of  the  arid  States  leeeive 
firom  the  small  areas  they  lease: 

^ttfRinary  thawing  resulU  of  leasing  State  and  Territorial  lands  in  tome  of  the  arid  SUiUa 

and  Territoriet. 


BtatG  or  Territory. 


Total  area 
of  State  or 
Territorial 
lands  un- 
disposed of. 


Colorado . . 

Idaho 

Montana. . 
Mebnwka . 

Utah 

Wyoming . 


Acreage 

ander  lease 

at  close  of 

last  fiscal 

year  or 
blennium. 


ACTCt. 

3,689,938 


2.488,372 


A.Cf€t. 

1,261,770 
32,271.96 

995,912 
1,879,143 

106,531 
1,969,946 


I 


Total 

rents 

received- 


«103,121 
23,060 
112,467 

(a) 

6,300 
80,841 


rental 
poraene- 


90lOBS 

.CI4 
.1.12 


a  Total  receipts  for  biennium  ending  Nov.  30, 1900,  for  Interest,  rentals,  bonns,  etc.,  yrcre  |782,975.6Bl 


A  few  of  the  States  have  received  aid  in  the  way  of  land  grants.    Colorado 
given  500.000  acres  of  land  to  provide  a  fund  for  making  public  improvemente. 
Some  of  tuis  money  has  been  spent  on  irrigation  works. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  grant f — ^A.  Public  improvement  fund.  Reeervoira 
ana  ditches  are  not  the  only  public  improvements  for  which  this  fund  could  be 
expended.  Roads  and  bridges  belon/^  to  the  list,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aind 
has  been  expended  in  their  construction.  Utah  was  ^ven  600,000  acres  of  land  to 
provide  a  reservoir  fund,  but  that  was  a  recent  donation,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  the  lands  have  been  sold.  There  are  other  means,  however,  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  irrigation  besides  the  appropriation  of  money.  The  present  land 
laws  were  framed  for  the  humid  region.  They  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
arid  region.  The  benefits  which  can  come  ftom  their  modification  have  been  illos- 
trated  in  the  passage  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Carey  Act,  which  cave  to 
each  State  the  power  to  control  1,000,000  acres  of  land  during  its  reclamation.  It 
has  resulted  in  the  irrigation  in  Wyoming  of  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  which 
would  never  have  been  reclaimed  under  the  public-land  act.  The  projeota  inaa^a- 
rated  under  this  act  in  Idaho  embrace  in  the  aggregate  about  400,000  acres.  In  both 
of  these  States  the  conditions  of  irrigators  are  rendered  superior  to  the  average 
result  where  land  is  reclaimed  under  the  homestead  or  desert-land  acts.  To  aoqaire 
land  under  this  act  in  either  of  these  States  there  must  be  actual  settlement  and 
cultivation.  No  one  can  acquire  more  than  160  acres,  but  attached  to  that  160  acree 
is  a  water  right  and  a  share  in  the  oanal  which  supplies  the  water  under  it. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  If  a  stream  is  interstate  is  there  danger  of  conflict 
of  authority  between  the  States  as  to  the  rights  of  water f — A.  Yes;  such  conflicts 
have  already  arisen  and  they  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  fature,  although  the  impor- 
tance of  this  qaestion  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  securing  a  proper  division  of  water 
between  users  inside  of  a  State.  The  lack  of  any  law  to  determine  how  the  watera 
of  an  interstate  stream  shall  be  divided  is  only  one  instance  of  a  number  of  the 
uncertainties  which  now  exist  regarding  the  limits  of  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  the  control  of  rivers.  There  is  in  addition  the  conflicting  rights  of  irrigation 
and  navigation,  which  in  California  apply  to  rivers  wholly  within  the  Stated  bor- 
ders. Here  the  Government  looks  after  the  rights  of  navigation  and  the  State  after 
the  interests  of  the  irrigator.  The  relative  rights  of  navigation  and  irrigation  have 
been  raised  in  litigation  over  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  indicated  so  strong  a  tendency  toward  maintaining 
the  interests  of  navigation  as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  apprehension  in  many 
parts  of  the  West.  The  conditions  along  the  Missouri  serve  to  show  why  this  is 
true.  This  river  drains  a  large  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  with  its  tributaries,  is  the  mam  dependence  of  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  Wyominer, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  for  the  water  used  in  irrigation.  If  it  shoaM 
become  necessary  to  close  the  head  gates  to  prevent  steamboats  from  running 
aground  it  would  put  au  end  to  all  hope  of  any  considerable  increase  in  the  acreage 
now  cultivated.    1  believe,  however,  that  this  is  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical 

Question,  since,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  irrigation  is  to  equalize  the 
ischarge  of  streams,  reducing  the  floods  and  raising  the  low-water  discharge,  its 
extension  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  will  be  a  help  to  steamboats  instead  of 
an  injury.  It  has  been  found  that  ditches  along  the  lower  end  of  a  stream  which 
formerly  were  unable  to  secure  any  water  in  July  now  have  an  ample  supply  the 
season  through,  because  of  the  increased  flow  from  seepage  and  percolating  waters. 
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Q.  I  believe  you  have  not  said  anything  ^et  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  irrigation  and 
I'te  valae,  have  yont  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate. — A.  No.  The  first  ditches  built 
always  are  the  cheapest.  Men  go  along  streams  and  find  a  place  where  they  can 
"fcake  out  little  ditches  in  the  favorable  bends,  and  such  ditches  cost  but  little  more 
l^lian  later  laterals  trom  main  canals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  Have  you  gone  over  the  manner  of  making  the  ditch f — 
^.  Yes.  So  that  from  a  great  many  of  the  earlier  dit-ches  water  was  taken  out  and 
spread  over  the  lands  for  anywhere  from  $2  to  $5  an  acre.  A  great  deal  of  land  was 
irrigated  and  ditches  were  built  for  prices  not  to  exceed  that.  When  you  come  to 
lynilding  large  ditches  you  have  the  expense  for  the  lateral  and  also  the  expense  for 
-the  main  canal,  and  there  the  expense  runs  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $15  an  acre.  We 
liave  about  reached  the  point  where  the  cost  is  above  that,  because  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  large  rivers  that  require  costly  head  gates  and  where  the  fall  is 
leas  than  where  the  first  small  ditches  were  built.  While  the  streams  that  were  first 
used  had  a  fall  to  the  mile  ranging  from  5  to  50  feet,  we  now  have  to  deal  with  such 
streams  as  the  Missouri,  which  has  a  fall  of  from  2  to  10  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the 
Sig  Horn,  with  a  fall  daring  a  large  part  of  its  course  of  about  4  feet  to  the  mile. 
There  you  liave  to  build  a  much  larger  canal  to  get  onto  the  table-land  bordering  the 
xi  ver,  or  you  have  to  build  a  costly  dam  in  the  river  to  raise  the  water  up  at  the  outset, 
and  the  larger  projects  which  remaiu  to  be  built  will  require  a  much  larger  outlay. 
The  estimates  on  a  good  many  of  these  canals  range  anywhere  from  $7  to  $20  an  acre 
for  water,  and  that  is  a  higher  price  than  can  be  paid,  because  there  has  to  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  water  the  cost  of  the  settler's  eauipment,  including  the  expense  of 
his  house,  his  tools,  his  stock,  and  of  putting  his  land  into  condition  for  cultivation. 
The  surface  of  the  laud  has  to  be  smoothed  otf  so  that  the  water  can  be  made  to  flow 
over  it,  and  in  many  cases  where  there  is  sagebrush  on  the  land  it  has  to  be  removed ; 
so  that  the  expense  of  putting  the  land  in  condition  for  distribution  of  water  is  fre- 
quently almost  ns  much  as  the  land  is  worth.  And  in  many  plaoes  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  land  it  is  not  being  developed,  because  it  would  cost  as  much  to 
develop  it  as  it  would  to  buy  an  improved  farm  in  the  older  States  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.    There  is  no  inducement  for  immigration  under  such  conditions. 

Now,  the  value  of  irrigated  land  is  governed  by  nearness  to  local  markets,  by  the 
climate,  which  governs  the  kinds  of  products  grown,  and  by  the  distance  and  cost 
of  railway  transportation  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  In  southern  California 
and  around  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  you  can  raise  citrous  fruits  and  other  high-priced 
I  roducts,  irri;;ated  land  reachi'.s  a  value  as  great  as  is  found  anywhere  in  this  conn- 
try,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  There  lands  having  no  improvements  except  the 
orange  orchards  planted  on  them  have  sold  as  high  as  $1,800  an  acre,  perhaps  higher. 
I  have  seen  lands  that  sold  for  that  price  in  southern  California,  and  water  has  a 
corresponding  value.  Water  rentals  reach  to  figures  that  would  be  impossible  else- 
where in  the  irrigated  sections.  I  know  of  instances  where  water  rents  for  $45  an  inch 
a  year,  and  where  rights  to  it  reach  as  high  as  $1,000  an  inch.  Now,  when  you  come 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  arid  region,  the  portion  that  competes  with  the  agricul- 
tural districts  oast  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  there  you  get  into  districts  having 
cheaper  water  supplies  and  cheaper  lands. 

Thronghout  its  greater  part  the  arid  region  will  always  be  largely  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  live  stock  and  to  gardens  to  supply  the  mines  and  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centers  of  the  region.  After  you  have  satisfied  your  local  market  the 
only  demand  for  your  produce  is  for  furnishing  the  winter's  food  supply  for  live 
stock,  and  aside  from  these  two  outlets  there  is  no  basis  for  any  large  development. 
The  live-stock  industry  is  largely  based  on  the  use  as  a  grazing  ground  of  the 
remaining  public  lands  and  the  private  lands  that  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Government  or  the  railroads.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  turn  cattle  and 
sheep  loose  on  these  grazing  lands  and  let  them  go  from  youth  to  old  age  without  ■ 
ever  having  any  care  or  shelter  during  either  winter  or  summer.  They  earn  their 
subsistence  off  the  open  range.  But  that  is  now  giving  way  to  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing in  winter.  This  is  not  voluntary ;  it  has  been  forced.  The  overpasturing  of 
the  public  and  private  grazing  lands  has  made  it  impossible  to  depend  on  them  for  the 
winter's  foi»d  supply,  and  you  have  to  provide  for  it  firom  other  sources.  Therefore 
you  have  to  depend  on  the  irrigated  lands.  Those  lands,  to  be  available,  have  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  range  country,  because  when  the  storms  come  in  the 
winter  you  can  not  supply  stock  50  or  100  miles  from  a  railroad,  even  if  you  had  an 
unlimited  supply  of  feed  at  the  railroad.  It  is  impossible  to  transport  it.  You  must 
store  it  where  it  is  needed,  and  the  needs  of  the  live-stock  business  have  been  one  of 
the  great  incentives  to  irrigation,  and  furnish  one  of  the  best  markets  for  grown 
crops,  principally  native  hay  and  alfalfa.  Those  are  the  two  leading  general  prod- 
ucts of  the  grazing  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  raise  wheat  and  com  at  a  profit 
with  the  high  price  for  water  rights  f— A.  I  do  not  think  com  can  ever  become  a 
general  crop  under  irrigation.  It  is  grown  in  restricted  areas  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  rotation,  but  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  arid  land  where  the 
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ni^fate  are  too  oold  for  it.  In  fiMt,  it  is  a  charaoteristic  of  the  arid  reeion  that  tke 
nights  are  too  cohl  to  make  it  a  com^gfowing  recion.  B«aides,  alfaln  ia  a  bettor 
stock  food,  and  you  could  not  grow  com  at  a  profit  if  you  had  to  ship  it  out.  l^m 
same  thing  iH  true  of  wheat.  Lnless  there  shall  be  a  market  which  can  be  reaekel. 
by  water,  and  without  excesHive  railroad  charges,  there  will  never  be  any  large  dawl^ 
opnient  of  the  wheat-growing  industry  in  the  irrigated  regions.  You  can  not  grow 
it  and  ship  it  out.  The  ereat  bulk  of  the  wheat  grown  now  is  consumed  at  hame, 
and  in  a  good  many  of  the  arid  States  enough  is  not  raised  to  supply  the  hoa^ 
demand — not  nearly  enough.  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  are  all  importers  of 
flour.  They  are  also  considerable  importers  of  oats.  They  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  they  supply  the  home  demand,  and  it  is  true  of  nearly  all  those  Statea 
that  the  development  of  mining  the  precious  and  useful  metals  and  the  resnltinf^ 
growth  of  the  home  demand  for  the  local  food  supply  is  now  going  on  faster  than 
the  extension  of  irrigation.  Furthermore,  when  we  have  done  all  we  can  there  will 
not  be  10  per  cent  of  the  territory  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  and  east  of 
the  rainy  districts  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  can  ever  be  brought  under  oaltivation. 
Either  there  is  not  the  water  or  it  is  not  available.  We  can  never  make  oBe  of  bat 
a  small  fraction  of  the  C(»lumbia,  it  is  certain  we  can  never  utilize  all  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  ever  completely  use  the  Missouri. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  artesian  wells f — A. 
Yes;  1  know  something  about  artesian  wells. 

Q.  Would  it  be  true  if  the  land  were  irrigated,  as  you  propose,  that  »  g^ix-en 
quantity  of  stock. could  be  raised  on  a  less  area  of  landf — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  would  not  the  limited  amount  of  land  as  suggested  by  you  be  compen- 
sated by  that  factf — A.  Oh,  yes;  only  yon  would  have  a  great  many  more  people. 
As  it  i.s  now  a  great  many  men  interested  m  the  stock  business  will  occupy  50,000  or 
100,000  acres  of  land  with  flocks  and  herds.  This  plan  I  have  suggested  ^woold 
make  smaller  flocks  and  herds  and  larger  farms. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  A. L.Harris. \  Would  the  lease  system  be  better  than  the  al»eoliite 
title?— A.  The  only  objection  to  the  disposal  of  the  pnblic  land  by  absolute  title 
would  bo  that  there  may  be  some  of  the,  land  so  disposed  of  for  grazing  parposes 
which  is  irrigable.  1  should  say  that  the  better  plan  for  the  present  as  a  tentative 
mea.sure  would  be  the  lease systcn ;  perhaps  not  nltimately  but  simply  as  an  alterna- 
tive or  a  temporary  measure. 

Q.  How  long  would  yon  have  the  lease f— A.  Not  for  more  than  5  years,  and  I 
would  have  every  tract  of  land  leased  remain  subject  to  entry  under  the  public  land 
laws  and  have  the  man  who  leased  it  take  it  with  that  condition.  I  would  not 
restrict  the  operation  of  acquiring  title  under  the  present  land  laws  at  all,  but 
would  leave  those  open  even  on  leased  lands.  It  is  my  judgment  that  men  woald 
lease  land  and  take  those  conditions ;  that  is,  men  who  leased  land  woald  know 
whether  or  not  a  homestead  or  a  desert  land  filing  can  be  made  on  it.  and  if  they 
select  land  that  is  irrigable  and  subject  to  cultivation  they  take  their  chances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fauquhar.)  These  remarks  that  you  make  are  predicated  on  the  fisct 
that  you  do  not  interfere  with  land  already  disposed  of  under  the  public  land 
lawsf — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  You  can  not  dispose  of  them  or  snbdivide  themf — A.  No.  You  see  there  are 
between  300,000,000  and  400,000,000  acres  of  public  grazing  lands.  My  plan  relates 
entirely  to  that  land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  earlier,  then,  some  steps  are  taken  in  the  direction 
of  a  general  plan  the  better? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  survey  of  a  portion  of  this  arid  country  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  there  notf — A.  Nearly  all  the  country  is  now  subdivided  by  the  general 
surveys.  I  think  that  a  leasing  system  could  be  inaugurated,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, without  any  additional  survey.  If  you  leave  the  lands  subject  to  entry  jnst 
as  they  are  now  there  i.s  no  need  of  discriminating  as  to  whether  the  lands  are 
agricultural  or  posture;  they  are  open  to  entry  just  the  same  after  they  are  leased 
as  before  they  are  leased.  iV  yon  are  going  to  make  the  lease  absolute,  so  that  when 
a  man  leased  land  for  5  years  yon  could  not  file  on  it,  then  you  would  want  to  have  an 
economic  survey,  and  know  a1).solutely  what  were  irrigable  and  what  wt-re  pastnre 
lands;  but  if  you  do  not  make  it  absolute,  and  yon  make  it  simply  conditional  and 
leave  it  to  the  man  who  leases,  then  if  he  does  not  want  to  be  interfore<l  with,  to  go 
ontnide  of  the  irrigable  territory  himself,  then  it  would  not  make  any  diflerencc. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  objection  heretofore  to  the  Federal  Government  adopting 
some  plan  of  irrigation  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  objection,  ezoept 
that  in  the  East  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  any  large  development  of  agricultural 
lands  there  would  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  farmers  in  the  East;  that  has 
been  one  objection  outside  of  the  irrigated  territory.  And  there  has  been  a  qnestion 
as  te  whether  or  not  this  was  a  matter  which  the  General  Government  could  take  in 
hand  without  transcending  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  That  relates  more,  how> 
ever>  to  appropriations  ot  money  for  work.  There  can  be  considerable  legislation 
without  an  appropriation  of  money  that  will  very  materially  promote  sucoessfnl 
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^^velopment  and  which  can  properly  precede  appropriatione  of  money  or  the  deter- 
xxmiBation  of  how  money  is  to  be  appropriated.  In  tlie  West  there  has  been,  and  will 
\^^  until  this  matter  is  settled,  considerable  discussion  ab«ynt  the  best  means  of 
^^ctending  Government  aid,  growing  out  of  the  sensitiveness  of  people  who  have 
'K'i^hts  to  any  disturbance  of  those  rights.  Communities  have  built  up  their  systems 
imder  local  laws  and  customs  and  have  become  wedded  to  them  and  they  do  not 
"want  them  interfered  with.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the  West  another  ele- 
xxnent  in  favor  of  turaitig  this  whole  matter  over  to  the  National  Government  and 
lB.jkviBe  the  National  Government  have  a  complete  system  of  laws  and  administra- 
"frion;  but  to  do  that  will  necessitate  a  revolution  of  existing  systems. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  seems  to  be  a  question,  does  it  not,  of  artificial  develop- 
xnent  through  irrigation  under  the  expenditure  of  the  National  Government  and  the 
xtatural  development  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  through  the  present  land  laws 
of  the  country  T — A.  No,  not  that. 

Q.  Well,  how  is  it? — A.  It  is  a  question  between  stimulated  development  under 
xiational  aid  or  natural  development,  not  under  present  land  laws,  but  under  laws 
A-amed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Western  region. 

Q .  Whether  under  State  control  or  national  control  as  far  as  the  land  is  concerned  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Now  tliere  is  going  to  come  a  time,  and  that  time  is  here  now^  when  there  will 
liave  to  be  an  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  order  to  secure  certain  kinds  of  devel- 
opment. There  are  rivers,  like  the  Missouri,  from  which  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever 
pay  within  our  lifetime  to  take  the  water,  because  it  will  cost  so  much  that  the  land 
^will  not  pay  for  it.  Irrigated  land  and  the  value  of  irrigation  improvements  is 
measured  by  the  value  of  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  the  valae  of  irrigated 
lands  under  cheaper  works,  and  you  can  go  only  just  so  far  with  private  enterprise. 
Kow,  there  are  projects  that  would  pay  as  a  public  work,  perhaps,  because  in  bring- 
ing land  that  is  now  worthless  into  a  condition  of  productivity  you  create  homes; 
yon  create  taxable  values  that  the  public  gets  the  benefit  from,  but  that  the  private 
investor  does  not  share  in,  and  there  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  State  or  national 
aid  to  certain  classes  of  important  works. 
(Recess  taken  until  the  following  day.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Last  evening  when  we  took  a  recess  you  were  about 
to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  Bnur  River  country. — A.  If  the  members  of 
the  commission  will  take  Bulletin  No.  70  and  the  map  at  the  front  [see  next  page], 
it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  some  of  the  interstate  complications. 
Bear  River  rises  in  Utah ;  the  stream  flows  across  the  northern  boundary  of  Utah 
into  Wyoming.  There  is  a  section  of  it  about  50  miles  long  in  Wyoming,  and  then 
it  crosses  back  on  the  westeru  border  of  that  State  into  Utah  again.  There  is 
a  section  of  25  or  30  miles  in  Utah,  and  it  crosses  back  into  Wyoming,  and  then 
it  leaves  Wyoming  and  enters  Idaho,  and  finally  returns  to  the  State  ot  its  source, 
Utah.  This  winding  cuts  that  stream  into  five  different  sections,  and  there  are 
ditches  taken  out  of  the  stream  along  its  entire  courue,  ai>  '•  yet  each  one  of  those 
sections  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  other.  Take  the  lw  -  sections  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  The  people  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  State  law. 
They  have  recorded  their  rights ;  they  have  permits  to  appropriate  water,  and  the 
doctrine  of  priority  is  the  theory  of  tne  State;  but  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  that 
doctrine  of  priority,  because  some  of'  the  last  ditches  to  be  built  have  their  head 
gates  just  over  the  border  in  Utah  and  the  Wyoming  authorities  can  not  go  over 
there  to  close  down  the  head  gates.  Consequently  those  people,  although  they  have 
the  last  ditches,  have  practically  the  first  right  to  the  stream.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  enforce  priorities  on  the  upper  section  of  the  stream  in 
Wyoming  in  favor  of  earlier  rights  on  the  lower  section  in  Wyoming,  because  if  the 
water  were  not  taken  out  above  it  would  simply  go  into  Utah  and  there  appropri- 
ators  would  take  it  without  any  reference  to  Wyoming  rights.  Exactly  the  sjiiue 
thing  is  true  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  Bear  Lake.  There  is  an  important 
storage  basin  that  the  irrigators  on  the  lower  end  of  the  river  desired  to  develop; 
but  they  were  confronted  by  the  fact  that  if  they  did  store  the  water  and  turn  it  out 
into  the  stream  nil  the  ditches  in  Iilaho  would  have  the  first  chance  to  utilize  that 
water  supply  and  they  would  have  no  means,  unless  it  was  recourse  to  the  courts, 
to  prevent  it.  Now,  if  we  had  been  aware  of  the  development  that  was  coming,  we 
could  have  avoided  all  those  complications  by  changing  the  boundary  about  10 
miles.  So  far  as  Wyoming  and  l^tah  were  concerned,  it  would  have  thrown  the 
whole  of  that  stream  into  Utah.  There  are  a  great  many  instances  of  this  kind 
where  a  very  slight  change  of  State  boundaries,  having  them  follow  divides,  would 
have  entirely  obviated  interstate  questions;  but  as  it  is  now  it  is  one  of  those  open, 
unsolved  problems  that  will  in  time  either  be  settled  in  the  courts  or  by  State  or 
national  legislation. 

Q.  You  desired  to  make  some  reference  to  the  California  map.  Have  you  that  at 
bandf — A.  That  was  simply  to  illustrate.  We  have  the  man  here,  but  1  tl.ink  we 
have  gone  over  the  points. "  1  may,  perhaps,  in  speaking  of  tne  extent  of  in  'gation 
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w^Txd  the  restrioted  areas  that  are  irrigated  and  will  be  irrigated,  call  attention  to 
one  of  the  California  maps  here  that  shows  the  relative  area  irrigated  in  the  leading 
Irrigation  State  of  the  oonntry  with  the  unirrigated  and  uncnltivated  portions. 
"Xhe  purple  areas  there  are  the  areas  that  are  irrigated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Appears  to  be  a  very  small  portion t— A.  Very.  That  is 
-true  of  every  State  if  yon  compare  the  total. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Now,  you  will  please  take  up  the  hamid  parts  of  the 
XJnited  States. — ^A.  We  have  in  this  country  been  considerinff  irrigation  as  a  sec- 
-fcional  matter,  and  it  never  will  have  the  importance  in  the  £ast  that  it  has  in  the 
'West.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  irrigation  is  to  be  largely  employed 
'throughout  the  humid  portion  of  the  United  States  in  the  growing  of  high-priced 
suid  special  products.  The  work  done  in  Connectiout,  ^Ubssachnsetts,  and  New 
•Jersey  shows  that  in  the  growing  of  small  fruits  irrigation  is  exceedingly  profitable, 
and  in  market  gardening  it  is  now  being  largely  utilized.  The  cranoerry  gprowers 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  fanners  in  the  sandy  pine  lands  of  the  Northwest  are  beginning 
to  ntilize  irrigation  as  a  means  of  getting  crops  started^  of  getting  a  sod  established 
on  those  sandy  lands ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  were  will  be  quite 
extensive  stretches  of  territory  scattered  through  the  humid  districts  where  im^a- 
tion  will  be  very  largely  employed.  The  market  gardeners  around  our  large  cities 
in«the  East  and  the  tobacco  growers  of  Connecticut  are  using  irrigation  to  some 
extent  in  the  growing  of  fancy  varieties;  and  in  the  South  irrigation  seems  certain 
to  have  a  very  large  nsefalness.  In  the  past  5  years  more  land  has  been  brought 
under  irrigation  in  southern  Louisiana  and  southern  Texas  than  in  any  single  State 
of  the  the  arid  region  within  that  period,  and  there  has  been  more  money  invested. 
Not  only  that,  but  in  its  engineering  features  irrigation  in  these  States  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  regions.  Now,  in  the  arid  regions  water 
is  conducted  by  gravity.  You  have  a  rapid  fall  away  from  the  mountains  which 
carries  the  water  through  the  canals  and  away  ttom  the  streams.  But  in  the  South 
the  streams  have  little  or  no  fall.  They  are  simply  reservoirs  with  the  water  in 
them  practically  stationary.  You  have  to  pump  water  up  into  canals,  and  then  it 
flows  very  slowly,  because  the  country  has  so  little  fall.  So  canals  are  built  there 
that  are  simply  banked  reservoirs.  Instead  of  a  channel  cut  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  2  banks  are  built,  sometimes  200  feet  apart.  Now,  the  canal  is  the 
land  between  those  two  banks.    The  banks  could  just  as  well  be  400  feet  apart. 

The  width  of  the  canal  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  cost.  These  long 
lines  of  embankment  will  be  built  and  the  water  pumped  up  from  the  river  into  the 
canal.  Now,  turning  water  out  at  different  points  causes  the  corrent;  it  is  the 
inclination  of  the  water  surface  rather  than  tne  inclination  of  the  land.  Now,  in 
order  to  reach  a  higher  territory,  they  establish  at  convenient  points  other  pumping 
stations,  and  raise  the  water  up  to  a  higher  level.  This  metliod  of  irrigation  has 
been  extended  until  now  the  country  embraced  is  about  200  miles  in  length  and  about 
60  miles  wide.  It  is  not  all  irrigated  now,  but  that  is  the  total  area  in  which  irri- 
gation is  being  extended. 

The  first  canals  were  taken  out  of  the  sluggish  streams  that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  bat  when  the  importance  or  the  value  of  the  rice  product  became  established, 
and  lands  rose  in  value  from  $5  to  $50  and  $100  an  acre,  it  became  manifest  that  those 
streams  would  not  supply  the  need  of  water,  and  the  farmers  began  looking  about  for 
other  sources  of  supply.  They  found  one  by  putting  down  welJs,  so  that  the  pump- 
ing stations  to  supply  water  from  the  rivers  are  being  supplemented  largely  now  by 
wells.  Hundreds  of  wells  are  going  down  throughout  the  portion  of  Louisiana  where 
rice  is  grown,  and  this  year  a  study  is  being  made  to  determine  the  source  of  that 
water  supply.  If  the  subsoil  .is  simply  filled  with  water,  and  it  can  be  pumped  oot, 
it  wiU  soon  be  exhausted;  but  there  is  a  belief  that  it  is  being  reenforced  from  the 
Mississippi.  That  was  a  conjecture  at  the  time  I  was  there,  but  a  study  is  being 
made  to  ascertain  if  it  is  true.  If  it  be  true,  there  will  be  a  capacity  for  indefinite 
extension  of  the  supply  by  wells. 

The  success  of  rice-growing  there,  after  the  long  period  in  which  we  had  been 
continnally  shrinking  in  our  rice  production,  has  led  to  increased  interest  in  rice 
growing  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  For  years  the  rice  growing  there,  if  not 
unprofitable,  has  not  been  sufficiently  profitable  to  lead  to  any  extension.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  constant  decline.  Old  oanals  in  use  long  before  the  war  were  going 
out  of  operation  |  but  the  industry  is  now  being  extendi,  and  the  question  now  is 
whether  the  Louisiana  method  can  be  adopted. 

Bice  cultivation  in  the  CarolinaiT  is  largely  after  the  methods  prevailing  before 
the  war.  The  crop  is  harvested  by  band— cut  with  the  sickle  and  bound  by  hand. 
The  reason  it  is  so  much  more  snccessful  in  Louisiana  is  the  application  of  modem 
machinery.  The  crops  there  are  cut  with  a  self-binder.  There  have  been  economies 
brought  into  the  field  labor,  and  the  methods  of  applying  and  distributing  water  are 
patterned  after  those  of  the  West  rather  than  those  of  the  Carolinas.  Tnere  is  an 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  water,  aud  there  is  another  very  marked  economy  in 
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the  harvesting  of  the  crop.    An  indnstry  that  was  not  before  remnneratiTe  hae  ban. 
made  exceedingly  profitable. 

The  sonthem  temtory  is  also  likely  to  develop  irrigation  in  the  nowing  of  forage 
crops.  Alfolfa  grows  in  the  South.  It  will  not  grow  in  the  middle  East;  it  freeies 
oat  in  the  winter  and  does  not  seem  to  thrive,  but  it  will  grow  and  live  throng  the 
wintw  and  become  a  perennial  in  Lonisiana.  There  seems  to  be  ^nite  a  field  rar  the 
use  of  irrigation  in  the  growth  of  allUfa  and  other  forage  crops  m  the  Soath  wher- 
ever you  can  get  water  at  a  sufficiently  low  eost. 

Now,  the  same  questions  arise  in  the  East,  where  development  has  gone  far  enou^ 
that  have  arisen  in  the  West.  In  the  South  the  question  has  come  up  between  the 
diiferent  canals  as  to  who  has  the  better  right  to  the  water  supply  if  more  water  u 
needed  than  the  wells  will  supplv.  In  time  some  system  of  priorities  will  have  to 
be  established  there.  They  will  have  to  determine  how  thmr  are  fping  to  operate 
under  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights.  That  is  an  unsettled  question  fliere  as  yet» 
J  nst  as  it  is  in  the  West.  On  one  of  the  streams  last  year  so  much  water  was  pumped 
out  that  the  river  changed  its  direction  and  ran  up  stream  for  a  distance  of  50  miles. 
The  current  ohauffed  and  ran  back  and  salt  water  came  in  from  the  Gulf  and  mined 
the  usefulness  of  uie  pumps  in  the  stations  fu thest  downstream.  Those  are  matters 
that  will  require  a^ustment.  If  there  should  be  in  the  East  any  oonsideirabie 
demand  on  the  streams,  the  right  to  take  water  ttom  Eastern  streams  will  be  eaUed 
in  question ;  so  that  the  eoonomio  and  legal  phases  of  irrigation  hare  already  < 
to  be  sectional. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  large  district  reaching  ttom  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Ca 
dian  border,  embracing  western  Texas,  western  Kansas,  western  Nebraska^  and  tiie 
western  Daxotas,  which  were  first  settled  up  in  their  humid  parts.  They  were  set- 
tled up  quite  sufficiently  in  the  western  arid  or  semiarid  parts  to  render  irrigation 
problems  important.  They  are  in  some  respects  amons  the  best  parts  of  the  arid 
region,  because  ditches  there  can  be  built  at  small  cost.  It  is  a  country  well  adapted 
to  the  distribution  of  water,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water  ia 
required  to  supplement  the  rain&U.  As  you  go  farther  West,  if  you  have  only  10 
inches  of  rainrall  and  of  increased  evaporation,  vou  must  supply  more  moisture  by 
irrigation  than  where  you  have  20  inches  of  rainfall  and  less  evaporation;  so  a  given 
amount  of  water  will  irrigate  more  acres  there  than  farther  West. 

In  this  central  region  we  have  two  questions.  In  the  Dakotas  it  is  very  expensive 
to  bring  water  ttom  the  Missouri  River,  and  in  Nebraska  we  have  the  uncertainty 
at  the  present  time  regarding  the  State  law.  Nebraska  is  comparatively  well  aap- 
plied  with  water.  The  North  Platte  is  a  stream  that  can  not  be  utilized  to  any  ereat 
extent  in  the  west.  The  Loupe  is  a  good  stream ;  and  they  have  in  these  two  n vers 
an  opportunitv  for  a  very  large  devetopment.  As  you  go  south  of  that  the  difflcnlty 
in  Kansas  is  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  underflow  and  whether  it  is  practi- 
cable to  get  some  means  of  pumping  it  up. 

When  you  go  south  into  Texas  you  have  still  a  different  question.  In  southern 
Texas  there  is  a  considerable  territory  that  can  be  irrigated  from  springs  and  wells, 
and  also  all  the  way  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

A  great  many  streams  are  torrential  in  character,  carrying  an  immense  flow  of 
water  and  then  running  down  to  nothing.  Yon  must  store  these  streams  in  order  to 
make  much  use  of  their  waters,  and  the  problem  of  storage  is  a  complicated  one.  It 
involves  the  question  of  the  sediment  in  these  Southern  streams — ^the  silt.  It  is  dia- 
astrons  to  build  a  reservoir  in  the  channel  of  a  river,  and,  when  you  have  a  large 
investment  in  houses  and  people  settled  there,  to  have  itflll  up  and  necessitate  these 
settlers  moving  out.  It  is  simply  a  waste  of  energy  and  a  waste  of  money.  That  is 
a  question  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  studying,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  agricultural  college  of  Texas  to  gather  samples  from  these 
streams  and  see  what  would  be  the  probable  result  of  letting  the  mud  they  carry 
deposit  on  the  soil. 

Q.  Does  evaporation  go  on  so  rapidly  in  some  portions  of  the  country  that  it  would 
leave  the  reservoir  salty  ?— A.  The  total  evaporation  from  the  water  sur£iMe  in  the 
West  ranffes  from  3  to  6  inches  per  month.  Where  the  waters  of  the  river  itself  are 
heavily  charged  with  alkaline  salts  this  evaporation  will  so  concentrate  them  as  to 
make  it  injurious;  but  there  are  very  few  instances  of  that  kind.  The  only  one 
that  I  know  of  personally  is  the  Pecos  River,  and  I  think  that  action  only  ooourred 
in  one  season.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  very  important  question.  The 
streams  carry  so  little  alkali  in  the  portion  of  the  country  where  the  water  is  stored 
that  the  aocumuiation  would  not  amount  to  much.  Then  the  water  is  discharged 
everv  year  and  there  is  no  cumulative  action.  It  is  only  the  concentration  that 
would  take  place  in  a  single  season. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Exhibit  A. 
Water  Hght. 

Fresno  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company. 

[Incorporated  February  16. 1871.] 

Fresno,  Fresno  County,  Cal. 

This  agreemeDt,  made  the day  of ,  19 — ,  between  the  Fredno  Canal  and 

Irrigation  Company,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and ,  the  part—  of  the 

second  part,  witnesseth : 

That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  som  of dollars,  gold  coin  of  the  United 

States,  paid  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  by  the  part—  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein  con- 
tained, the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  part—  of  the  second  part, 
from  the  main  canal  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  or  from  a  branch  thereof,  all  the 

water  that  may  be  required,  not  exceeding  at  any  time cubic per  second, 

for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the ,  in  Township  No. south,  range 

No. east  of  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  from  the day  of ,  19 — ,  until  the 

16th  day  of  February,  1921,  and  during  the  existence  of  said  corporation. 

The  party  of  the  iirst  part  agrees  to  place  a  suitable  box  or  ^ate  in  the  bank  of 
said  main  canal,  or  a  branch  thereof,  at  the  most  convenient  point  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  water  to  said  land,  as  soon  as  the  ditch  to  be  constructed  by  the  part— 
of  the  second  part  shall  be  commenced. 

The  part —  of  the  second  part  will  construct  a  ditch  from  said  box  or  gate  to  said 

land  at own  risk,  cost,  and  expense;  and  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the 

ditch  BO  constructed  may  be  a  branch  ditch  of  said  company,  and  be  under  the  con- 
trol thereof,  at  its  option,  and  that  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  use  and 
enlarge  said  ditch,  provided  such  use  will  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  water  to 

said  land ;  and  the  part —  of  the  second  part  herebv  grant to  the  party  of  the 

first  part  the  right  of  way  to  convey  water  through  any  of lands  situated  in 

aaid  township  to  contiguous  land. 

The  part —  of  the  second  part  covenant —  and  agree —  that will  not  use  or 

permit  the  water  to  be  used  on  any  other  land  except  the  land  above  described,  or 
permit  the  water  to  run  off  on  any  contiguous  land,  or  permit  the  water  to  spread  out 

in  low  places  on  such  land,  or  in  any  way  to  run  to  waste,  and will  construct 

ditohes  to  convey  the  surplus  water,  if  any  there  be,  back  into  the  canal  of  said 
company,  or  a  branch  thereof. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  water  to  be  furnished  under  this  agreement  is 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  appurtenances  to  said  land,  and  the  right  thereto  shall 
be  transferable  only  with  and  run  with  said  land,  and  that  the  party  of  the  first 
part  is  bound  by  tnis  instrument  to  all  subsequent  owners  of  said  land,  but  to  no 
other  person. 

The  part —  of  the  second  part,  for  , heirs,  and  assi^,  covenant — 

and  agree —  that and successors  in  interest  and  estate  m  said  land  will 

pay  annually  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  at  its  office,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  in  each  year,  until  the  year  1920,  and 

during  the  existence  of  said  corporation,  the  sum  of dollars  ($ ),  and 

this  instrument  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  notice  and  demand  on  the  day  the 
same  becomes  due,  by  the  terms  hereof,  and  in  case  of  default  of  such  payment  in 
any  one  year  for  the  space  of  30  days  after  it  shall  become  due,  this  agreement  shall 
terminate,  and  become  thenceforth  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect,  at  the  option  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  ite  successors,  or  assigns.    And  said  part—  of  the  second 

part  covenant — ,  for , heirs,  and  assigns,  that will  pay  all  legal 

expenses,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  necessarily  incurred  by  said  party 
of  the  first  part  in  the  collection  of  said  annual  payment. 

And  it  is  further  covenanted  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  shut  off  the  water 
any  fall,  for  purposes  of  general  or  special  repairs  of  its  canals,  bulkheads,  or  gates, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  urgent  necessity  may  require ;  but  shall  restore  the  water 
in  said  canals  as  speedily  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit. 

It  is  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  party  of  the  firot  part 
shall  not  be  responsible  for  deficiency  of  water  caused  by  drought,  insufficient  water 
in  the  river,  hostile  diversion  or  obstruction,  forcible  entry,  temporary  damage  by 
flood,  or  other  accident;  but  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  use  and  employ 
all  due  diligence,  at  all  times,  in  restering  and  protecting  the  flow  of  water  in  its 
canals  and  ditehes. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  sell  1,000  water 
righto  of  1  cubic  foot  each,  and  if  at  any  time  the  aggregate  quantity  of  water  in  the 
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canala  of  said  company  shaU  fall  short  of  1,000  cubic  feet  flowing  per  second. 
each  water  right  shall  represent  the  one-thoasandth  part  of  said  ap;regate  qnantitj, 
and  the  part —  of  the  second  part  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  water  in  thai  proportioa. 

It  is  covenanted  that  this  agreement  and  the  covenants  therein  contained,  on  the 
part  of  the  part —  of  the  second  part  run  with  and  bind  the  land. 

It  is  covenanted  that  any  violation  of  this  agreement  by  the  part —  of  the  aeoood 

part,  or assigns,  shall  render  this  agreement  null  and  void,  and  of  no  eflfect,  at 

the  option  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  its  successors,  or  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their 
hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  in  this  agreement  written. 

Executed  in  duplicate. 

Thk  Fresno  Cakal  and  Irrigation^  Co., 

[SKAL.]  By ,  President. 

[SKAL-l  . 

The  Fresno  Canal  and  Irrigation  Co., 
By ,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  B. 
Agreement  for  water  right  in  ike  Larimer  County  diteih. 

I.  This  agreement  made  this  day  of ,  in  the  year  188 — ,  between  the 

Larimer  County  Ditch  Company,  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  Colorado, 

as  the  first  party,  and ,  of  the  county  of and  State  of ,  as 

the  second  party,  witnesseth : 

II.  That  in  consideration  of  the  stipulations  herein  contained,  and  the  paymemta 
to  be  made  as  hereinafter  specified,  the  first  party  hereby  agrees  to  sell  nnto  the 

second  party water  ri^ht —  to  the  use  of  water  flowing  through  tbe  ditch  of 

said  company,  each  water  right  representin^r  one  six-hundredth  part  of  the  capacity 
of  said  ditch  (less  an  amount  Irom  such  total  capacity  sufficient  to  water  80  acrea), 
subject  to  tbe  terms  and  conditions  herein  specified,  to  which  the  said  second  party, 
heirH  or  assigns,  hereby  expressly  agree  . 

III.  Said  company  agrees  to  continue  said  ditch  on  a  suitable  srade  to  a  point  not 
less  than  6  miles,  on  tbe  line  of  said  ditch,  after  crossing  Box  £lder  Creek,  havin^r  » 
width  on  the  bottom  of  not  less  than  10  feet,  and  a  depth  of  not  less  than  4  feet  iix>m 
bottom  to  top  of  lower  bank,  such  extension  to  be  completed  on  or  before  May  15^ 
1883. 

IV.  Said  company  agrees  to  incur  all  tbe  expense  of  building  said  ditch  and  exten- 
sion, of  the  dimensions  hereinbefore  specified,  without  any  assessment  on  purchasers 
of  water  rights  for  such  purpose. 

y.  Said  company  will  enlarge  said  ditch  and  its  extension  when  it  shall  deem 
expedient. 

VI.  Said  company  agrees  to  furnish  said  water  to  the  second  party, heirs  or 

assigns,  continuously  during  the  irrigating  season,  except  as  tiereinafter  provided, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

VII.  Said  water  shall  be  used  only  for  domestic  purposes,  and  to  irrigate  the  fol- 
lowing described  tract  of  land,  and  none  other,  to  wit : 


VIII.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  said  water  or  any  portion  theieof  be  used  for 
mining,  milling,  or  mechanical  power,  or  for  any  purpose  not  directly  connected 
with  or  incidental  to  the  purposes  first  herein  mentioned. 

IX.  Said  second  party, heirs  or  assigns,  shall  not  permit  said  water,  or  any 

portion  thereof,  furnished  as  aforesaid,  to  run  to  waste,  but  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  shall  have  been  used  for  the  purnose  herein  allowed  and  contracted  for, 

the  second  party, heirs  or  assigns,  shall  shut  off  said  water,  and  keep  the  same 

shut  and  turned  oft'  until  the  same  shall  be  again  needed  for  the  purposes  aforesaid; 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  saicL  water,  taken  or  received  by  the  second 
party, heirs  or  assigns,  exceed  the  quantity  hereby  sold. 

X.  Said  company  Hhali  deliver  said  water  at  such  point  along  the  line  of  the  said 
ditch,  or  from  any  of  its  reservoirs,  either  or  all,  as  it  may. determine  from  time  to 
time  to  be  the  most  practicable,  and  all  bead  gates,  and  the  manner  of  withdraw- 
ing and  regulating  tne  supply  of  water  from  said  company's  ditch  and  reservoirs, 
shall  be  prescribed  by  saia  company,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  under  its  control  as 
determined  and  directed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  company. 
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XI.  The  head  g^te  or  gates  tbToafi;h  which  the  water  hereby  sold  shall  be  drawn 
off  shall  be  made  and  placed  by  said  company,  and  the  cost  thereof,  and  for  keep- 
ing the  same  in  repair,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  said  second  party,  and  be  collected 
and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  collecting  and  enforcing  assess- 
ments. 

XII.  Said  company  agrees  to  keep  and  maintain  said  ditch  and  any  and  all  of  its 
reservoirs  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  in  case  of  accident  to  the  same  to  repair 
the  iignry  occasioned  b^  said  accident  as  soon  as  practicable  and  expedient ;  and  the 
company  shall  have  a  right  to  assess  for  said  maintenance,  and  the  cost  of  enlarging 
Baid  ditoh,  and  enlarging  any  and  all  reservoirs,  either  owned  or  operated  by  it,  and 
repairing,  maintaining,  and  superintending  the  same,  a  sum  equal  to  one  six-hundredth 
part  per  water  right  sold  o^  snch  cost,  per  annum,  and  the  amount,  manner  of  col- 
lection, and  time  of  payment  of  said  assessments  shall  be  determined  by  said  company 
according  to  its  judgment  and  discretion ;  and  the  company  also  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  establish  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  provide  and  declare 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  and  collecting  said  assessment,  or  any  part  thereof. 

XIII.  When  said  company  shall  have  sold,  and  have  outstanding  and  in  force,  600 
^water  rights,  of  a  size  and  amount  each  as  specified  herein  (or  sooner,  at  the  option 
of  the  company),  it  will  then  issue  and  deliver  to  the  holder  of  each  water  right,  who 
shall  have  complied  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  without  further 
consideration,  one  share  of  the  stock  of  said  company  and  also  one  share  of  the  slock 
of  the  Larimer  County  Reservoir  Company  for  every  water  right  hereby  sold,  which 
the  second  party, heirs  or  assigns,  hereby  agree   to  accept. 

XIV.  Said  company  shall  have  the  Tight  to  distribute  such  water  as  may  flow 
through  said  ditch  (less  said  amount  sufficient  to  irrigate  80  acres)  to  the  holders  of 
such  water  rights,  pro  rata,  and  for  the  purpose  of  so  doing  may  establish  and  enforce 
snch  rules  ana  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient. 

XV.  And  the  second  party  for and heirs  and  assigns  agree  ,  in 

consideration  aforesaid,  to  waive,  and  hereby  does  waive  any  claim  for  loss  or  dam- 
age by  reason  of  any  leakage  or  overflow  of  said  ditch^-or  any  of  its  reservoirs,  lakes, 
or  laterals,  either  upon  the  land  aforesaid  or  any  other  tract  oelonging  to  said  second 

party  or assigns,  anything  in  any  statute,  law,  or  custom  te  the  contrary 

notwithstanding. 

XVI.  In  consideration  whereof  the  second  party  agrees  to  pay  nnto  the  first  party 

the  sum  of dollars,  with  interest,  payable  annually,  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent 

per  annum,  at  the  office  of  the  first  party  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  in payments, 

at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : 


I>ay.     Month.     Year.    Priucipal.    IiitercKt.     Amount. 


Remarks. 


First  pasrment... 
Second  payment 
Third  payment.. 
Fourth  payment 
Fifth  payment . . 


And  the  second  party,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  hereby  agrees  that will 

make  punctual  payment  of  the  above  sums  as  each  of  the  same,  respectively,  becomes 
due,  and  that will  regularly  and  seasonably  pay  all  assessments  that  may  here- 
after be  imposed  by  said  company  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

XVII.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  covenanted  by  the  parties  hereto  that  time  and 
punctuality  are  material  and  essential  ingredients  to  this  contract.  And  in  case  tbe 
second  party  shall  fail  to  make  tih-  payments  aforesaid,  and  each  of  them  punctually, 
and  upon  the  strict  terms  and  ti  es  above  limited,  and  likewise  to  observe,  perform, 
and  complete  all  and  each  of  said  agreements  and  stipulations  aforesaid,  strictly  and 
literally,  without  any  failure  or  default,  then  this  contract,  so  far  as  it  may  bind 
said  first  party,  shall  become  utterly  null  and  void,  and  all  rights  and  interests  hereby 

created  or  then  existing  in  favor  of  the  second  party,  or  derived  from ,  shall 

utterly  cease  and  determine,  and  all  equitable  and  legal  interest  in  the  water  right 
hereby  contracted  to  be  conveyed  shall  revert  to  and  revest  in  said  first  party, with- 
out any  declaration  of  forfeiture,  or  any  other  act  of  said  first  party  to  be  performed, 
and  without  any  ri^ht  of  said  second  party  of  reclamation  or  compensation  for 
moneys  paid  or  services  performed,  as  absolutely,  fully,  and  perfectly  as  if  this  con- 
tract nad  never  been  made.  And  it  is  further  stipulated  that  no  assignment  of  the 
premises  shall  be  valid  unless  the  same  shall  be  indorsed  hereon,  and  that  no  agree- 
ments or  conditions  of  relations  between  the  second  party  and assignee,  or  any 

other  person  acquiring  title  or  interest  from  or  through  -..^  shall  preclude  the 
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tint  party  ftt>in  the  rlffbt  to  convey  the  premiBes  to  the  second  part]r»  or aesigB^ 

on  the  Burrender  of  this  agreement  and  the  payment  of  the  nnpaid  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  ^rhich  may  be  due  the  first  party. 

XVIII.  It  is  farther  expressly  understood  and  amed  between  the  parties  bereto 
that  neither  this  contract  nor  any  of  its  terms,  conditions,  or  provisions  shall  be  in 
any  manner  supplemented,  altered,  or  changed  from  what  has  been  provided,  or  any 
other  or  further  contract  be  made  respecting  the  subject-matter  of  this  contrmet, 
except  that  it  be  indorsed  hereon  in  writing,  signed  by  the  president  and  attested 
by  tne  secretary,  under  the  corporate  seal  of  said  company. 

XIX.  It  is  also  stipulated  and  agreed  that  from  and  after  the  execution  hereof  the 
said  second  party  may  enter  into  the  use  and  eigoyment  of  the  water  flowing  tbrcragli 
said  ditch  to  the  extent  of  the  right  above  contracted  to  be  conveyed,  as  fully  as 
though  a  final  certificate  for  said  right  had  been  issued,  but  subject,  nevertheless,  to 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  above  set  forth. 

XX.  In  witness  whereof  the  Larimer  County  Ditch  Company  has  caused  its  oor- 

g orate  name  to  be  hereunto  subscribed  bv  its  president,  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be 
ereunto  affixed  by  its  secretary,  as  well  as  to  a  duplicate  hereof,  and  the  seoond 
Sarty subscribed name —  and  affixed seal —  hereto,  as  well  as  to  a 
uplicate  hereof,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By .' 

,  Pre9idg»U 

.      [SBAL.] 

.      [SKAI..3 


Attested  by— 


-,  Secretary. 


[Forms  for  aasinimeut  and  for  acknowledging  receipt  of  each  payment  are  printed 
ou  the  reverse  side.] 
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Animal  power,  separators,  Vermont Vail,  412 

.Ajumals: 

At  large,  not  permitted,  Ohio Miller,  615 

Diseases  of.     (See  Diseases  of  animaJs,) 

JLnnatto,  milk  colored  by Kennicott,  581 

.Antitrust  laws,  not  effective Stevens,  916 

Apple  butter,  fraudulent Clohan,601. 

Apples,  Germany's  objection  to  American Snow,236 

Arbitration,  State  board,  California,  almost  useless Tumbull,  974 

Argentina: 

Competition  with  American  agriculture Wilson,250 

Grain   Hill,  318;  Crowell,  342, 348;  Hitchcock,  680 

Arid  land: 

Area Whitney,  862;  Mead,  1066 

Crops  of Mead,  1065-1066 

Lease  of  favored Mead,  1066 

RainfaU  and  irrigation Whitney,  861 

Utility  of Mead,  1065 

Arkansas: 

Agricultural  products Balch,496 

Experiment  station,  work  of True,150 

Stock  raising Baloh,497 

Armour,  Philip  D.: 

Elevator  and  railroad  interests -  Hill,  296 

Grain  prices  depressed  by .-  Greeley, 284 

Armour  &  Co.: 

Armour  Elevator  Company,  relation  to Hill,  307 

Fraudulent  warehouse  receipts Hill,3l7,318 

Neola  Elevator  Company,  relation  to -. Hill,319 

Armour  Elevator  Company: 

Armour  &  Co.,  relation  to Hill,  807, 308 

Elevators  voted  irregular Hill,  817 

Raibroads,  relation  to Hill,  296, 307, 808 

Stockholders Hill,  297 

Artesian  WeUs: 

California Naftzger,958 

South  Dakota ,--  Greeley, 938 

Asia: 

Exports,  increase  of .-.  Hitchcock,  667, 668 

Market  for  American  products Powers,  191 ;  Hanley ,  287-889, 291-295 

Assessors Stock  well,  889 

Association   of   Agricultural   Colleges    and   Experiment   Stations, 
work  of True,145,148 

Atkinson,  Edward,  on  productive  capacity  of  United  States  for  wheat. . 

Powers,  181 

Audubon  sugar  school Stubbs,  779-780 

Australasia: 

Cold-storage  depots  in  Gk'eat  Britain Hitchcock,  688 

Exports,  development  of Hitchcock,  688 

Prize  contests  for  export  products Hitchcock,  688, 689 

Australia: 

Exports,  best  dairy  products Snow,239 

Wheat Hill,813;  Crowell,342,348 

Austria,  agricultural  education  and  research True,138 

Austrians,  imported  for  beet-sugar  factory,  Michigan Smith,  570 

Ayrshire  cattle,  popular  breed,  New  Jersey Magie,101 

Babcock  milk  test: 

Beneficial  effects  of Davenport,  260 

Perfected  by  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station True,  150 

Bacon: 

British  market,  kind  preferred  in Hitchcock,  687 

Canada,  exports  of Hitchcock,  687 

Denmark,  exports  of Hitchcock,  687 

Prices  compared  with  American Hitchcock,  687 

Exports Hitchcock,  667, 687 
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Bacteria, soil Whitiiey.8® 

Banks  and  banking  (see  also  Savings  banks) : 

Alabama Poole,  996 

Georgia,  cooperation  of  cotton  planters Bedding,  444 

Louisiana Stabbs,  776-777 

National  banks  criticised Peek,46S 

Private  banks  of  issue,  advocated Yoiimaiia.I19 

Real  estate  secnrity ,  prohibition  of,  evil  effect Barrett,  48;  Brown,  61 

Sonth  Carolina— 

Refusal  to  loan  on  real  estate Yoiimans,119 

Unprofitable Yoomans,  119. 130 

Southern  States,  number,  interest,  and  relations  to  farmers.  Brown,  67, 69, 74 
State  banks— 

Dlfiionlty  of  conducting  business.  Southern  States Barrett,  57 

Recent  increase  of  number Brown.  67 

Taxation,  repeal  advocated Brown,  74;  Ijovejo7,78 

Barley: 

Exports Hitchcock,  683 

Imported  from  Canada,  prices  not  affected  by Norri8,325 

Manshury,  introduced  by  experiment  station,  Wisconsin True,  150 

Prices,  decline  explained Korris,325 

Yield,  North  Dakota Budge,  852, 853 

Bay  City,  Mich.: 

Foreign  sugar-beet  growers  near.  Smith,  568 

Land,  pi  ices  and  rental  increased  by  beet-sugar  industry Smith.  573 

Bay  City  Sugar  Company,  Michigan Kedzie,  542, 544;  Smith,  569-571 

Beans  (see  also  Legumirums  crops) : 

Soy Hale,389;  Nail. 818 

Velvet True,  150;  Hale,  389 

Bear  Biver  Canal,  described Mead,  1064 

Bee  culture: 

Foul  brood,  state  treatment,  New  York Flanders,  999 

Work  of  experiment  stations  in  relation  to True,  147 

Beekeepers' Asaociation,  Vermont Spear,  405 

Beef  (see  also  Meat) : 

Prices  to  farmer  and  realized  by  butchers,  Georgia Redding^  447 

Adulteration  and  coloring  of Kennicott,  532 

Beet  sugar.    (See  Sugar  industry,) 
Beeta.    XBee  Sugar-beet  culture.) 
Belgium: 

Agricultural  education  and  research True,  138 

Market  for  agricultural  products Hitchcock,  667 

Sugar Davenport,  263 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  canning  and  pickling  factories Smith,  573 

Bermuda,  vegetables,  tariff  on Wedderbum.  636 

Billa  of  lading,  grain,  illegal Richards,  207, 212 

Binder  twine,  attempt  to  mcrease  price  by  combinations Brigham,  20 

Binders,  price  of Powers.  1 81 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  sugar  consumption  and  production Rogers,  555 

Binffhamton  Beet  Sugar  Company Rogers,  549-561 

Birda,  insect  pests  checked  by Howard,  761 

Black  belt  (see  also  Negroes) : 

Condition  of  agriculture  in Dillingham,  163-169;  Poole,  919 

Investigation  proposed Dillingham,  163. 164, 167 

Overseers Poole,  921 

Board  of  Agricultiure: 

Massachusetts,  reports Stockwell,  894 

Ohio : Miller,  605-608 

Bohemians,  imported  for  beet-sugar  factory,  Michigan Smith,  570 

Bonanza  farming Prom, 793;  Qre6ley,934 

Advantage  and  disadvantages  of Hanley,279 

Breakingupof Powers,  188;  Wilson, 249 

Competition  less  serious  than  small  farming Jones,  38 

North  Dakota Budge,  850, 851 

Subdivision  of  farming  desirable Dye,  94 

Unprofitable  usually Brisham,  17, 18 

Bookkeeping,  agricultural Norri8,321;  Flanders, 996 

Boston,  milk  combination  of  producers  and  dealers Holmes,  158 
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Pace. 
^Bounties.     (See  Exports;  Sugar  industry.) 

SraxL,  price affecteaby  cheap  transportanon Ager,115 

Srands,  connterfeiting  of Flanders,  995, 996 

Sreadstufb,  consamption  of,  little  variation Powers,  187 

Sright  tobacco,  areas  developed  by  introdnctlon  of Whitney,  876 

Sritish  West  Indies,  sugar-cane  competition  with  Cuba Wiley,  654 

Srown-tail  moth Stockwell,  908 

Sucket  shops: 

Legislation  against,  advocated GTeeley,285 

Prices  depressed  by Greeley,230 

Snreau  of  Animal  Industrv Salmon,  742 

Bribery  of  inspectors,  attempted Salmon,  75d 

Collection  of  information Salmon,  745 

Cooperation,  international Salmon,  751 

With  State  authorities  and  individual  stock  owners Miller,  618; 

Salmon,  744 

Inspection  of  exports  advocated Snow,236 

Meat  products Powers,  192;  Salmon,  750 

Personnel Salmon,  750, 753 

Promotion  of  exports Salmon,  744 

Workof Snow,287-239 

Business  principles,  needed  in  agriculture Ager,  110,113,115 

Butter: 

Australasian  colonies  exports  of,  to  United  Kingdom . . .  ^ Hitchcock,  674 

Boards  of  trade,  benefits  to  industry Hamilton,368 

Coloring  matter, use  of ..  Vail, 412 

•  Consumption Hamilton,  368;  Hitchcock,  678 

Danish,  exports  and  inspection Hitcncock,  673 

Prices,compared  with  American. Hitchcock,  675 

High Hitchcock,  675, 676 

Sale  in  England- True,144,145 

Elgin,  not  sold  in  Vermont Vail,  415 

Exports,  decline  in Hitchcock,  672 

Trial  shipments  by  Department  of  Agriculture Hitchcock,  677 

Marketing  or,  Vermont  Vail,  412-414 

New  Jersey,  not  extensively  made  in Magie,100 

Normandy,  fresh,  high  price  of _ Hitchcock,  676 

Oleo  mixtures  not  made  by  Vermont  creameries Vail,  415 

Prices,  high,  farmers  unable  to  command Ager,115 

Process,  exports  injured  by Hitchcock,  672 

Protection,  Pennsylvania Hamilton,  368 

Bussia,  exports  of Hitchcock,  674 

Sweden  and  Finland,  exports  of Hitchcock,  674 

Western,  shipped  to  New  York  in  refrigerator  cars Powers,  187 

Winter  butter  always  colored Ager,  116 

Butter  making  (see  also  Dairy  schools) ,  process  described Vail,  412 

Buying,  cooperative,  by  grange  members Ager,lll 

Cabbages,  price  uncertain Rogers,562 

Calhoun  Colored  School,  Alabama Dillingham,  164-169 

CaUfomia: 

Conditions  generally Turnbull,  967-998 

Beet  sugar Naftzger,  950, 951 

Factories  in Savior,  585, 590 

Cereals Naftzger,  950 

Chinese  and  Japanese Saylor,588;  Naftzger, 953-955, 957 

Convicts  employed  at  stone  quarries ^  Hamilton,  369 

Experiment  station,  work  of - Tnie,150 

Fruits.     {BeQ  Fruits,) 

Grazing Naftzger,  950 

Insect  pests,  quarantine Howard,  756 

Irrigation Naftzger,  951, 953 

Labor,  condition  of Naftzger,  953, 954 

Land  value Natfzger,951,952 

Mexicans  in Naftzger,957 

Nuts Naftzger,  951 

Protective  tariff,  favored  by Naftzger,965 

Eailroad  traffic,  division Naftzger,  963-964 
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Oalifomia^-Continued.  P*ee- 

Reoiprocity  treaty,  opposed  by NaftBnr.d^ 

Boaa  improvement  by  convict  labor  advocated Dog^,696 

Sugar-beet  indnstry Saylor,588;  WQey.eie 

Sugar  beets  better  than  in  New  York Nanis,338 

Taxation,  desert  lands Naftzger^dSl 

Listing  system Bux-ke,194 

Transportation,  insufficiency  of Naftzger,  955-936 

Wet  and  dry  seasons  of Naftzser.966 

Wheat  growing  in Naftzs«*,966 

Canada: 

Agricultural  education  and  investigation Trae,  145 

Bacon,  exports  of Hitchcock.  687 

Barley,  no  effect  on  prices  in  United  States Norris^S^ 

Cheese,  exports  of Hitchcock,  673, 676 

Factonee,  government  aid  to Hitchcock,  676 

Cold-storage  facilities,  how  secured Hitchcock,  677 

Dairy  industry Hamilton,  367 

Export  trade,  development  of Hitchcock,  676, 677 

Fruit-];>roducing country Norris.SSl 

Irrigation  code  of Mead,  1060 

Migration  to Smith, 666, 567;  Jumpex-.TM 

Sugar  beets,  harvesting  difficult Wiley,  645 

Canals: 

Cementing  of...-- Mead,  1066 

Filling  up  of Mead,  1058 

Canned  goods,  consumption,  rapid  increase  of Powers.  187 

Cannon,  Senator,  speecn  on  export  bounties Wedderbum;  631 

Canning  and  pickline  factories: 

Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich Smith,  573 

Holland,  Mich Smith,  573 

Canteloupes: 

Colorado,  production  for  Eastern  markets Hale.  397 

(3^rgia,  production  for  Northern  markets Hale,397,396 

Capital: 

Agricultural Dye,90;  Stubba,782;  StockweU,887 

Made  available  by  tenancy,  England Cro well,  310 

United  States,  1889 Powers,  184 

Relations  to  labor  discussed Richards,  207, 206 

Car  famines,  South  Dakota Jumper,  737 

Carload  weight,  increase  of Naftzger,961 

Carr,  Clark  S.,  dinner  of  com  products  given  bv Snow,  239 

Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co.,  Central  Elevator  Company,  Chicago,  owned 
by Hill,  207, 304-306 

Cars,  freight  cars,  private  ownership  of,  condenmed Greeley,  231 

Caasaba,  production  of  starch  from,  Florida True,  150 

Caterpillars,  cotton Howard,  757 

Cattle  industry.    (See  Stock  raising,) 

Celery,  specialization Whitney,877 

Central  Elevator  Company: 

Chicago,  railroad  officers  stockholders  in Hill,S96,a97 

Owned  by  Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co Hill,  297, 304-306 

Central  Bailroad  of  Georgia,  freight  service  and  rates Hale,  378, 398 

Cereals.     (See  Grain.) 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis Pratt,  724 

Cheese: 

Canadian,  exports True,  145;  Snow,  237;  Hitchcock,  673, 676 

Canadian,  government  aid  to  factories Hitchcock,  676 

Exports,  decline  in Hitchcock,  672,676 

Filled,  dairy  industry  injured  by  export Snow,  236 

£xxx>rts  injured  by   Hitchcock,  676 

Inspection  for  eiroort  advocated Snow,236,237 

Manufacture.    ( See  Dairy  schools, ) 

New  York  State  label Wieting,994;  Flanders,  995, 996 

Vermont,  sold  as  Canadian Vail,  414 

Chemistry,  agricultural,  teaching  of,  in  public  schools  advocated Coles,  184 

Cherokee  Indian  lands,  migration  to    .        Graham,  435 

Chestnuts,  Japanese,  yield  per  acre  and  price,  Georgia Hale,  394 
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Discriminated  against  by  through  billing Hill,  299 

Elevator  capacity Hill,  314 

Elevator  system  criticised Richards,  303-306, 311, 313-317;  Hill,  395-319 

Grain  business— 

Greatest  market  in  the  world Hill,  395 

Inspection  manipulated  by  speculators Powers,  190 

Unsatisfactory  condition  of.  Richards,  303, 311;  Hill,  313;  Greeley,  237-335 

Milk,  adolteration  of Gtohrmann,  635, 636 

Wheat,  foreign,  sold  ag[ainst,  in Hill,  313 

Prices,  fall  and  spring Powers,  190 

Ohicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroful,  elevators,  relation  to 

Hill,  396, 307, 808 

OliicagOy  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  elevators,  relation  to Hill,  396 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  elevators,  relation  to • 

Hill,  397, 306, 307 
Ckicago  and  Eaatem  Illinois  Railroad,  elevator  operated  by  Chicago 

Elevator  Company Hill,  296 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade: 

EHevators'  refusal  to  permit  examination  of  grain Hill,  314 

Grain  prices,  how  fixed Greeley,  334, 385 

Report  of  committee  on  elevator  system Hill  ,310-313 

Chicago  Chronicle,  articles  on  elevator  system  indorsed Hill,  314, 317 

Ckicago  Elevator  Oompany,  stockholders Hill,  396 

Ckicago  Tribune,  investigation  of  grain  tra£Sc Richards,  317 

Child  labor: 

Cotton  picking Godwin,  476, 477;  Gage,  494 

Farms,  i^orth  Carolina Graham,  439 

Restrictions  advocated Kyle,  473,473 

Tea  pickers,  South  Carolina Shepard,  441 

China: 

Fertility,  maintenance  of Eedzie,  540 

Tea  plants  and  seeds  imported  from Shepard,  440, 443 

Trade  with,  possibilities  of Hanley,  389,393,394 

Wheat  market  possible Crowell,  343 

Chinch  bugs Howard,  768 

Chinese: 

Ability Tumbull,  976 

Domestic  servants Naftzger,  955;  TurnbuD,  973 

Farmlaborers Saylor,  588, 590;  Naftzger,  954 

Farmers ,  California Naftzger,  955 

Immigration,  restriction  advocated Tumbull,  976-979 

Moral  characteristics Tumbull,  977, 978 

Social  status,  California Naftzger,  954 

Wages- 
Cooks,  California Tumbull,  973 

Effect  on,  California Tumbull,  969,973,976-979 

Lower  than  white  men Tumbull,  976 

Chinese  exclusion  act,  Californians  generally  in  favor  of Naftzger,  954, 955 

Chino,  Cal.,  beet-sugar  factory  at Saylor,  590 

Chums,  various  kinds  enumerated Vail,  413 

Cigarette  weevil Howard,  758 

Cities: 

Advantages  compared  with  country ..,  Davenport,  357; 

Redding,  450, 451;  Clohan,591;  Moran,709;  Greeley,  938 

Concentration  of  wealth  in Dodge,  697, 698, 701 

Indebtedness  to  country Powers,  174, 185,186 

Migration  to Wilson,345;  Crowell,334, 

385,838;  Godwin,  476;  Prom,  788;  Nail,  804;  Budge,  853; 
Stockwell,  885, 889;  Poole,  933;  Greeley,  938;  Bailey,  1013 

Causes Brigham,7,8;  Dye,84,9l,93; 

Wilson,  343;  Davenport,  257, 358;  Hanley,  375, 385, 386;  White,  438; 
Redding,  449, 451 ;  Moran,  709;  Whitney,  866, 868;  Greeley,  935, 936 

Desire  for  •  *  cleaner  "  and  pleasant  employment Dye,  84 

Educational  advantages Hamilton,  351 ;  NaU,  814 

Hope  of  sudden  wealth Dye,  84, 93 

Increased  productivity  of  farms Powers,  174 

Lowpricee Nunnally, 457;  Peek, 459 

Social  attractions  and  amusements  of Dye,  93 
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0iti6«— Continiied.  Pace. 

Migration  to— Ck)ntiiiaed. 

Factory  towns.  North  Carolina,  cash  payments  an  attraction.  Grahjun,  435 

Farm  owners Powers,  178. 179 

Farmers*  children,  New  Jersey Bngham,8;  Oole&,135 

France  ... Crowell,3S8 

Immigration, effect npon Wiliioii,S46 

Increasing _.  Moran.709 

MassachnsettB StockweU,888 

Negroes Ager,  104; 

Hale,  377;  Kyle,  468;  Stnbb6,770;  Hammond,  820;  Poole.  919 

Alabama Dillingham,  167 

Deprecated Balch,  4»8;  Hill,  503, 50i 

Oppression  as  tenants, canse of White,438 

Wages  and  cost  of  living,  Memphis Oage,  494 

New  Jersey Coles,  125;  Ketchum,  133, 137, 138 

Pemnsy iTania,  statistics,  causes,  and  remedies Hamilton,  365 

Reaction  from Wilson,  d45; 

Davenport,  256;  Norris,  320, 821, 322;  Hale,  377;  Spear,  402;  Greeley.  995 

Remedies. Powers,172;  Gretiev.934 

Tenancy,  effect  of Norfleet,  486, 487;  Nail.  814 

WeetVirflTinU Clohan,591,592,o94 

Snrplns  popnlation,  settling  of,  on  farms,  discussed Powers,  184 

Value  of  farm  affected  by  proximity  to Eetchum,  135 

Olaasification  of  freight: 

Freight  rates  affected  by  change Nafts^ger,  963 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission Naftzger,  962, 964 

Clay  soils,  lime  recommended  for Wiley,  649 

Climatic  conditions: 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado Whitney,  861 

North  Dakota, improving Budge,848 

Connecticut,  unfavorable Whitney,863 

Clover,  fertility  increased  by,  Illinois Ager,  106; 

Wilson,  249;  Crowell,335;  Wedderbum,  622 

Clover  seed  midge..  Howard,  758 

Cluba.  farmers' Stockwell,  895 

CoaL  important  in  beet-sugar  manufacture Rogera,  550 

Codfish,  Newfoundland,  in  South  America Davenport,  270 

Codling  moth Clohan,603;  Howard,  754 

Coffee: 

Adulteration  of '. Kennicott,  530 

Artificial  beans Eennioott,  530 

Cold  storage: 

Australasia,  facilities,  how  secured EUtchoock,  688 

Canada,  facilities,  how  secured Hitchcock,  677 

Great  Britain,  depots  established  by  Australasian  colonies. . .  Hitchcock,  688 

Meat  exporters  monopolize  facilities  on  steamships Hitchcock,  678 

Colleges  of  agriculture.    (See  Agricultural  coUegea,) 
Colonization: 

City  men  on  farms  criticised Powers,  184 

Immiarants Crowell, 333, 335;  Budge,847 

Jews,  New  Jersey Cole8,125 

Negroes..- Crowell, 335, 836;  DTmcan,518 

Colorado: 

Beet-sugar  factory  located  by  Department  of  Agriculture. Wiley,  648 

Irrigation Powers,  182 

Soil,  character  of Mead,  1057 

Water  rights  in ...    Mead,  1058 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Elevator  cornbinations;  Sugar  trust) : 

Antitrust  laws,  not  deterred  by Powers,  191, 199 

Beet  sugar, existence  questioned Smith,581,588 

Binder  twine,  endeavor  to  increase  price Brigham,20 

Definition  of Holmes,  158 

Effects  injurious Brigham,  27;  Jones,  31 ;  Bachelder,  44;  Stevens,  916 

Elevator  men,  Chicago Richards,  203, 216 

Farmers  opposed  to,New  York NofriB,8S2 

Government  ownership  advocated Hanley,282 

Labor,  development  of Richara8,a07 

Laws  regulatmg,  advocated _ Brieham,  26, 27;  Jones,  81,89; 

i:tye,98;  Powers,  191;  Hamilton,  874, 375;  QTeeley,941 
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Gombiiuttions,  indiuBtrial — Continued.  Page. 

Milk  dealers Magie,  102, 103;  Ager,lll 

Monopoly  not  permanent.. Hale,  400 

Organizations  of  farmers,  eifect  in  preventing  extortion  by. . .  Brigham,  19, 20 

Prices  increased  by _ _.  Miller,615 

Prunes  and  raisins Tumbull,984 

Remedies Burke,200;  Stockwell,897 

Sugar,  free,  effect  of Saylor,589 

Sugar  trust Stubb6.771,772 

Taxation StockweU,  8»8, 900 

Tariff,  on  monopolies,  removal  discussed Hale,  399 

Relation  to .- - Stockwell, 896-897 

Ck>inbiiiation8  of  farmers  (see  also  Cooperation;  Organizations) Ager,  111; 

Holmes,  158-160, 162, 163;  Hanley,281,282 

Cotton  planters,  attempt Holmes,  159 

Fruit  growers,  California,  objects Dye,  97, 98 

Milk  producers  and  milk  dealers Ager,  111 ;  Ketchum,  135 

Milk  supply  of  New  York  City,  attempt  to  control Dye,  99 

Commerce,  Pacific  coast Tumbull,  981-983, 989-993 

Commission  merchants Holmes,  158;  Clohan,  597;  Prom,  796 

Fees,  North  Dakota Budge,  855 

Purchase  of  goods  by.  New  York  City Ketchum,  187 

Wheat  sold  by,  Ohio ._ Miller,  616 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  United  States,  made  a  Cabinet  position 

through  influence  of  Grange Wilson,250 

Competition: 

Exports,  increase  of Hitchcock,  666 

Foreign  agricultural  competition  unfair Wedderbum,  627-^29 

Prices  of  agricultural  proaucts  governed  by CroweIl,3d9 

Western  farmers,  effect  of  competition  on  Sast Brigbam,  10. 11, 17; 

Stockwell,  905 

Conmosts: 

Mississippi Kyle,  465 

North  (Sffolina White,  428 

Condition  of  Agriculture: 

Improvement  of  (see  also  under  states) Powers,  171 ;  Davenport,  267; 

Crowell,337 
Influence  on  general  business  prosperity  J Dye,90 

Connecticut: 

Climatic  conditions Whitney,863 

Experiment  stations True,  146, 149, 160 

Rotation  of  crops Whitney,  874, 876 

Sumatra  tobacco Whitney,  870, 876 

Connecticijkt  Valley,  tobacco  grown  in Ha1e,392,893 

Conservatism  of  farmers,  hindrance   to  agricultural   education   and 
progress True,  143, 145;  Saylor,586 

Consular  service: 

Assistance  in  securing  markets  for  agricultural  products  advocated. 

Brigham,  22;  Jones,  31 ,  32;  Hitchcock,  686, 689 
Importance  of  improving Snow,240 

Consumption.     (See  Tubereulosia,) 

Consumption  of  agricultural  products: 

Canned  goods,  rapid  increase  of Powers,  187 

Fruit, rapid  increaseof.  Powers,  187 

Underconsumption Peek,  458 

Variations  in,  effect  on  prices Powers,  186, 187 

Contagious  diseases  of  animals.    (See  Diseases;  Pleuropneumonia;  Tuber- 
culosis,) 

Contract  system  of  land  purchase,  central  New  York Powers,  171 

Convict  labor: 

Cost  of Hutchison,  1039, 1042, 1043, 1045 

Free  labor,  effect  on Hutchison,  1042 

Hours  of  labor _ Hutchison,  1043 

Lease  system,  Georgia,  criticised White,  430, 481 

Length  of  sentence  of  convicts,  effect  on Hutchison,  1046 

Road  improvement  by,  advocated Hamilton,  369; 

White,  431;  Dodge,  696;  Hutchison,  1038-1042, 1048 

State  farms,  brickmaking,  and  shoe  factory,  North  Carolina White,  431 

Stone  quarries  and  stone  crushers,  California Hamilton,  869 

Treatmentof  convicts Hutchison,  1042, 1044, 1048 

668a 69 
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Cooperation: 

DiBCtuttied Joiiie8,84;  Holxnee,160;  Ba]]ey,10il 

AModationa  among  farmera Holniea,  158-160 

Farmera' elevaton Hanley,  379, 280, 38d-285;  Moran,  732, 7SB 

Frnit,  shipping  of,  West  Virginia Glohan,506,597 

Orange  stores  not  sncoessfnl Davenport.  268 

Legifiuatian  proposed Ho)nm8,160 

Opportunity  for,  in  distribution Hale,  391, 329 

•-beet  f aotoriee Wiley.  663, 664 


Cooperative  buving Hale,  320 

Farmers' Alliance,  North  Carolina Oxahain,437 

Oran^  members Ager,lll 

Cooperative  selling: 

Fruit Holmes,  158, 159, 162, 163 

Oarden  truck _ Holmesil62 

Com: 

Advantage  to  American  agriculture Davenport,  266 

California Tumbu]l,984 

Cost  of  production— 

Diminiahed  by  machinery Daveiiport267, 

Oeorgia ..  Ha]e,397 

lUin^ Wil8on,251 

Exports- 
Damaged  in  transit Hitchcook,679,684 

Deprecated Davenport,  269 

Distribution  of Hitchcock,  668, 669 

Foreign  substances  in Hitchcock,  682, 683 

Increase  of Hitchcock,  666 

Freight  rates,  1870  and  1890 Weiting,  993, 994 

Oeo^^ia Hale,  898, 894;  Bedding,  447;  Nunnally,457 

Imported  for  city  trade,  Oeorgia Redding,  447 

Machinery  in  production  of Holmes,  156, 157;  Powers,  171;  Davenport,  267 

North  Dakota Prom,  793 

Price  of.  New  Jersey Coles,  129 

Production,  advocated Spear,  408;  Mason,  500, 501 

South  Dakota Jumper,  740 

Southern  States- 
Conditions  of  industry Brown,  70, 71 

Importers  of Wedderbum,686 

Linile  market  for Barrett,56;  Brown,  71 

Yield  per  acre- 
Arkansas Balch,496 

Oeorgia NunnaUy,457 

Illinois Wil8on,251 

Com  flour,  mixing  prevented  by  pure-flour  law Snow,  287;  Eennicott,  538 

Com  meal,  adulteration  of Jones,  ^7 

Cornell  University: 

College  of  Forestrv F6mow,1001 

Nature  study,  leaflets  Issued  by Hamilton,851 

Short  courses  in  agriculture,  beneflts  of Norris,  334 

University  extension  in  agriculture  and  nature  study True,  143 

Comers,  wheat,  farm  prices  not  affected  by Wilflon,253 

Corporations: 

Fraudulent,  collapse  of ,  predicted Powers,  191 

Property  of,  assessed  value Deyo,1000 

Regulation  advocated Powers,192;  Hamilton,  374, 375 

Taxation  of ,  advocated Ager,112;  Powers,  184, 185 

Costofliving Moran,710;  Tumbull, 977, 988 

Cost  of  marketing  crops: 

Cotton Hanley,389 

Wheat Hanley,a80,287;  Moran,708 

Cost  of  production: 

Com,  Illinois Wilson,  251 

Cost  of  labor,  governed  by Saylor,588 

Cotton...  H(3mes,160;  Redding,  445;  Norfleet,  489, 490;  Hill,  503;  Moran,720 

Relation  to  yield  per  acre Peek, 457,458 

1889 Holmes,  154 

Oeorgia Hale,  897 

Orain,  meat,  etc. Moran,7a0 
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Goet  of  production— Continued.  Pago. 

Ignorance  of  farmers  concerning,  injurious  effects Dye,  06 

Increase  in  Eastern  States .     ._ Norris,  328, 327, 831 

Machinery,  tendency  to  diminish Holmes,  156, 157; 

Davenport,  267;  Clohan,600;  Miller,  617 

Prices, relation  to.- Powers,  175, 176:  Crowell, 339 

Sugar  beets Kedzie,  547;  Smith,  568, 575, 576;  Saylor,  584 

Too  high  for  profit Wedderbum,  624 

Wheat Moran,707;  Jumper,  732;  Prom,  793 

Cotton: 

Alabama Poole,  920 

American  Cotton  Company Hutchinson,  509-512 

Availability  of  crop  for  Southern  States : Youmans,  117-1 19 

Bagging  and  ties, expense  of Barrett,50;  Brown, 68 

Baling— 

Defective Hitchcock,  684 

Methods  of ,  expense,  discussed Barrett,  50, 51 

Relatively  unimportant  question __  Brown, 72 

Caterpillars Howard,  757 

China,  production  and  character  of  cotton Barrett,  58 

Classification,  frauds  in Barrett,  49 

Commissicfli  merchanis,  methods  of  handling Brown,  68 

•  Competition ,  foreign ,  lack  of _ Wedderburn,  682 

Compressed Hutchinson,  511 

Compared  with  uncompressed Porter,  482 

Cost  of  production Barrett, 49, 50;  Lovejoy,75; 

Holmes,  160;  Bedding,  445,453;  Balch,  496;  Kyle,  466,  467,  473; 
Norfleet,  485,489,490;  Hill,  503;  Moran,720;  Hammond,  827, 882 

(Georgia  and  Texas  compared Barrett,57 

Relation  to  yield Peek,  457, 458 

Tennessee Godwin, 477, 478;  Man8on,507 

Crop  credit Graham ,  436 

Crop  liens,  system  and  evils .  Barrett,  47-49 

Delta  longer  staple  than  hill  cotton Godwin,  478 

Egyptian.. _._ Stubbs,785 

Excessive  production  due  to  credit  system _ Hammond,  827 

Exclusive  production. Brown,  60, 61, 71; 

Lovejoy,76;  True,  145, 146;  Hammond.  827;  Poole,  925 

Exports  to  Asia ..  Hitchcock,  668 

Factories Graham,  489;  Stubb8,777 

Alabama Poole,  921 

Ml  ssissippi - Kyle .  47 1 

Negro  laborers  unavailable,  reasons  discussed Hammond,  828 

Southern  States,  condititions  and  advantages Barrett,  52, 58; 

Brown,  67, 68;  Porter,  480-482;  Stevens,  918 

Tennessee , Godwin,  479, 480 

Freight  rates- 
Excessive  Barrett,  51, 52 

Discriminations  in Porter, 481, 482;  Moseley,516 

Lower  by  river  than  by  rail Moseley ,  517, 518 

Round  bales,  refusal  to  reduce  rates  for Barrett,  51 

Holding  for  advance,  not  general Kyle,  470, 474;  Grodwin,  476 

Dimcultyof - Redding, 444;  Nunnally,454 

Insurance  of . .  _ Moseley,  516, 517 

Loans,  Government  loans  on,  advocated _ Brown,  74 

Long-staple  cotton Stubbs ,  785 

Loss  in  cultivation Youmans,  117, 118;  Hanley,289 

Louisiana Stubbs,  775 

Lowry  bale Stubbs,  787 

Machinery  little  used  Redding,  453 

Manufacture — 

American,  increase  of Holmes,  161 

Local  effect  on  prices  of  cotton,  and  prosperity. . .  Barrett,  58;  Lovejoy,  76 

South  Carolina J Youmans,119 

Marketing  of Graham,  435, 486 

Cost  of-. Hanley,289 

Georgia _ Redding,  453;  Peek  ■  461 

Mississippi Kyle,  473 

North  Carolina-.. White, 419 

Tennessee Godwin,  480;  Porter,  480, 481 
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CkJtton— Continned. 

New  tuee  for,  demand  inoreased  I7 Kyle,  466 

Peruvian Stabl]B,786 

Planters' attempt  to  organize  tmat Holmes,  IjA^i-^ 

Pooling  by  railroads,  competition  daetnnred  by Porter,  154 

Pricea,  advance  in,  beneficial  effects- . .  Bedding,  444;  Gage,  491;  Moseley,515 

Explained /....Tiek,458;  Kyle^^m. 

Cknnbinations  believed  to  inflnence IiOY^oy,76 

Cost  of  prodnction,  present  rates  below Barrett,  49;  LoYejoy ,  75 

Credit  system,  effeof  of Holmes,160;  Mo0eley,516 

Declinem Toaman8,118;  Kyle,  466 

Credit  system,  canse  of Hohnes,  160  «^ 

Crop-lien  system,  canae  of Barrett,  40 

After  civil  war Yonman8,120 

Since  1873 Peek,  458 

Trusts,  canse  of Gnham,435 

Determined  in  Liverpool  and  New  York Brown,  63 

Flnctnation  seasonal Moeeley,  515, 516 

Low.effectof Norfleet,  490, 491 

Manufacture,  local,  effect  on Barrett,58;  LovBjoy,76 

iMew  York,  lower  than  local Qraliam,4d6 

Overproduction,  effect Barrett,  57, 58;  Lovejoy,76 

1870tol890 Norfleet,4% 

1894  to  1900 Riding,  444 

1895  to  1900 Qodwm747B-4dO 

1899 Porter,  483 

Production— 

Increase  of Holmes,  160-163 

Overproduction  of Barrett,  51, 58;  Lovejoy,  76;  Hale,  898;  Peek,  458 

Statistics  of  world  production Barrett,  57, 58 

Proportion  to  other  crops,  Georgia Barrett,  56 

Bound  bales Porter.  483, 483; 

Hutchinson,  509-^13;  Hitchcock,  685;  Stubb8,7d6 

Russia,  production  of EGtchoock,  685 

Sealsland Stubbs,  786, 787 

Soil,  exhaustion  where  carelessly  handled Lovejoy,  78 

Speculation,  prices,  effect  on Barrett,  58;  Brown,  74;  Lovejoy,  76 

Tare Barrett,  50;  Brown,  63 

Tariff  on  manufactured  cotton  paid  by  plantar Brown,64'^ 

TrannKirtation  of i Mosel^,  516-^18 

Warehouses,  bonded,  advocated MoBeley,516 

Water  packed.. Porter, 483 

Yield  per  acre— 

Alabama Dillingham,  169 

Georgia NunnaUy,454 

Mississippi Eyle,464,465 

Tennessee EdmonBon,501;  lian8on,506 

Ootton-boll  wef  vil Howard,  757 

Ooiton-boll  worm Howard,  757 

Cotton  factors Godwin,  480;  Porter,  480, 481, 485;  Norfleet,  488, 491 

Cotton  goods,  exports  to  the  Orient,  increase  of Hitchcock,  668 

Cotton  Growers*  Association,  arrangements  to  hold  cotton  crop. . .  Graham,  435 
Cotton-seed  industry: 

Alabama Poole,  936 

Fertilizers,  use  as Dillingham,  169;  Kyle,  466 

Pricesof Kyle,465;  Norfleet,491 

Yield Norfleet,  491 

Cotton-seed  meal: 

Feed  for  cattle Coles,  181 

Fertilizer, low  grade Hale,880 

Cotton-seed  oil: 

Exports,  increase  of Hitchcock.  667 

Substitute  for  lard Wedderbum,  684 

Value  as  salad  oil Eennicott,  583 

Cotton-aeed  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  exports,  distribution  of. .  Hitchcock,  671 
Counselman,  Charles: 

Elevators,  relation  to Hm,297,306 

Grain  dealings  of Hm,319 

County  fairs.    (See  FairSf  agricultural ) 
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Oowpeas:  P^se- 

Nitrogen  supplied  by :- Hale,  389 

Beoommended  for  fertlUsiiig  land , Ager,106 

Oream,  coloring  of _ i.i  J^Mf,  1X0^117 

Chream  of  tartar,  adnlteratlonB  and  snbstitateB /.^K»iicott,5S3 

Oreameries:  ^ 

Oooperatiye,  diaooflsed Bailey,  1011 

Vermont,  methods  employed Vail,  411-415 

Credit  system  (see  also  Crop  liem): 

Average  profit  under Stevens,  909 

Cotton  States '.  Holmes,  160-iea;  Dillingham,  1 65-167 

Evilsof Hale,880,881;  Stevens, 909, 912 

Georgia Nunnally,  455;  Stevens,  909, 912 

Holding  cotton,  difficully  of ,  due  to Redding,  444 

Landlord's  crop  lien.  Tennessee Godwin,  475 

Legislation  proposed Holmes,  160 

Loss  throng  poverty,  ignorance,  etc Powers,  189 

Maryland _ Ager,105 

Obstacle  to  intelligent  oultivation Ager,109 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  opposed  by Aier,114 

Prices  of  cotton,  effect  on Moseiey,516 

Tenants,  injurious  to Stevens,  909, 912 

Crop  contract  law,  Alabama • Pbole,925 

Crop  liens  (see  also  Credit  system): 

Abolition  advocated Barrett,  65;  Hammond,  889 

Alabama Stubbe,776;  Poole,  919 

Exclusive  raising  of  cotton,  relation  to Hammond,  827 

Georgia Hale,880,881;  Stevens, 910 

Interest  on Holmes,  154, 161 

Law- 
Kentucky NaU,805,806 

Louisiana Stubbe,782 

North  Carolina Graham,  437 

Tennessee Gage,  492 

Merchants- 
Excessive  prices  partly  Justified  by  risk Brown,  66 

Not  prosperous  when  farmers  are  not  prosperous Lovejoy,  77 

Prices  vary  according  to  risk  of  advances Lovejoy,  75, 77 

^     North  Carolina,  diminished  by  Fanners'  AlUance Graham,  437 

System  criticised White,  416-421L 

Bestnction of , proposed .-  Holmes,  160 

South  Carolina Hammond,  822, 839 

Southern  States,  system  and  evils Barrett,  47, 48 

System,  described Stevens,907 

Tennessee  law.. Gage,  492 

West  Vhrginia Clohan,598 

Crop  reports: 

Avafiability  of 1 Hyde,842 

Cotton,  criticised  and  improvements  suggested Hammond,  831, 836-838 

Forecasts,  opposed Moran,720 

Speculation,  effect  on Badge,  857 

Crop  sharing,  (see  also  Tenancy) Dillingham,  169;  Powers,  173; 

Gage,  492;  NaU,804,805;  Stockwell,  886;  Greeley,  929 

Advantages  of  system Brigham,9 

Alabama Poole,  918 

£vi]Bof,  unavoidable Nunnallv,  455, 456 

Georgia Peek,  458, 459 

Illinois Wilson,  245 

Kentucky NaU,806 

Mississippi Kyle,  464, 467 

New  Jersey Coles,  125 

New  York Norris,322 

North  Carolina White,  420 

Renting  compared  with , Dye,  84;  Powers,  172; 

Hale,  379;  Spear,  403;  (3k>dwin,  474r476, 479;  Eldridge,513 

Southern  States Barrett,  47 

Systems  described Brigham,  9, 10;  Jones,  34 

Tennessee,  terms  of Manson,506 

Tobacco Nail,  805 
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Crop  Bharing— Continued. 

Virginia,  terms  of Wedderbnm,  620, 621 

West  Virginia,  conditions  of Clohan,S87 

Ouba: 

Competition  with  American  agricnlttire  possible Snow,  240 

Sngar,  cost  of  production Saylor,  587, 588 

Free  from,  discussed - WOoy,<»4 

Sugarcane Wiley,  649, 653, 654 

Cudahy  wheat  deal  of  1898 Hill,318 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Pennsylvania,  duties  of Bamilton,  347, 369 

"Dairv  industry: 

Babcock  test,  importance  of Davenport,  260 

Canada,  competition  of HamiJton,367 

Com  exported  for  feed Hitchcxxsk,  666  I 

Denmark EUtchoock,  075  \ 

Development  in  South  advocated Hale,  393  . 

East  and  West  compared Norris,  8S7, 328  \ 

Exacting  nature  of  work Coles,  129 

Experiment  stations,  work  of ,  in  relation  to True,  147  1 

Massachusetts _ Stockwell,  895-896 

Milking  machines,  England Crowoll,340  ! 

New  Jersey,  condition  of Magie,  9^103;  Coles,  123 

New  York,  injured  by  refrigerator  cars Powers,  187 

Injured  by  Western  competition  - Powers.  177. 178 

North  Dakoto Budg©,849 

Organization  better  in  Northwest  than  in  East Hamilton,  368 

R^ularity  of  employment Ager,104;  Eetchom.  132 

Sale  of  crops  more  profitable  than Hanley,281 

Vermont,  methods  employed '. Vail,  411-415 

Virginia,  near  Washington Wedderbam,021,623 

Bairv  products: 

Boards  of  trade,  inspection  by . .   Hamilton,368 

Exports- 
American,  branded  as  Canadian Salmon,  748 

Best  grades  exported  by  certain  countries Snow.239 

Decline  in. Hitchcock. 672, 674 

Inspection. .  Snow,  236, 237;  Hitchcock,  673, 674;  Salmon,  746 

Dairy  schools: 

Traveling  schools,  England True,142 

University  of  Minnesota ..  True,  140 

Vermont  Agricultural  College Snear,404 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  College True,  130 

Bairymen^s  Association,  Vermont     Spear,  405;  Vail,  413 

Dalrymple  farm,  North  Dakota _ Powers,  188 

Davis,  A.  C,  &  Ck>.,  elevators  managed  by,  Chicago Hill,306 

Davis,  Wood,  on  farm  products Wedderbum,631,632 

Delaware  beet-sugar  factory Wiley,  639 

Denmark: 

Butter  exports  and  inspection Hitchcock,  673 

Corn  exports,  increase  of Snow,239 

Dairy  industry Snow,  239;  Hitchcock,  675 

Pork,  exports  of Hitchcock,  687 

Prizes  for  exports Hitchcock,  688, 689 

Scientific  dairy True.  144 

Denver,  elevation  of Mead,  1 054 

Department  of  Agriculture: 
State- 
Georgia,  diversification  of  crops  advocated  by Hale,  394 

Massachusetts _ Stockwell,  884 

New  York,  history  and  work Flanders,  995, 997-999 

Ohio Miller,  605-608 

Pennsylvania,  organization  explained Hamilton,  347 

Department  of  Agriculture: 
United  States- 
Bulletins,  distribution  of Howard,  762 

Estimates  of  probable  production  exaggerated Dye,  97-96 

Bureau  of  Statistics Hyde,840-842 

Butter,  trial  sbij^ments  of Hitchcock,677 

Exjwrts,  inspection  of ,  advocated Snow,236 

Farm  products,  inspection  of,  by,  advocated Powers,  192 
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IDexMurtment  of  Agriculture — Continued.  Page. 

United  States— Continued. 

Food  inspection  and  control  by,  advocated Jones,  528; 

Eennicott,531;  McKay,  534;  Clohan,601;  Miller,  617 

Irriflration,  investigation  of Whitney,  880;  Mead,  1055-1057 

Machinery,  agrictutnral,  shonld  give  more  attention  to 

Hammond,  816, 818, 830 

Migration Whitney,  860 

Practical  work  of Wiley,  643, 648 

Beportson  food  adulteration Wedderbum,  619, 630, 633, 634 

Scientific  aids Whitney, 867, 868 

Scientific  work  of,  compared  to  an  experiment  station True,  189, 146 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets,  sources  of  information Hitchcock,  666 

Special  agents  in  foreign  countries Hitchcock,  675, 686 

Statistics,  desirability  of  fuller Dye,  95 

Sugar-beet  investigations Saylor,583;  Wiley, 688-644 

Sugaivbeet  seed  distributed  by Smith,563 

Taxation  inquiry.  New  York Burke,  193 

Tea  gardens,  experimental,  assistance Shepard.  440, 441 

Department  of  Justice,  food  control  by,  suggested. . .'. Clohan,  601 

I>epre88ion,  agricultural: 

DlBcussed J Bailey,  1006-1010 

Cause  of Peek,  463-464;  Bailey,  1006-1014 

Georgia Redding,  443, 445 

Irregularity  of  employment  on  farms  caused  by Hanlev,  374 

Land  bought  for  investment Stockwell,  901 

Loss  in  farming Hanley,  374, 386, 387 

Maryland. Ager,110,lll 

Massachusetts Stockwell,  901 

New  York Powers,  178 

North  Carolina Graham,  433, 434 

Remedies. .  Coles,  133, 131;  Dillingham,  168, 169;  Wieting,  994;  Bailey,  1006-1014 

South  Carolina Youmans,  117-132 

Depression,  industrial.    (See  Industrial  depression,) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  an  agricultural  center True,144 

Detroit  Sugar  Company,  Mich Smith,  567, 569, 572 

Diminishing  returns: 

Law  of,  agriculture  governed  by Crowell,340 

New  methods  necessary Crowell,344 

Discontent  of  farmers: 

Decrease,  owing  to  education Jones,  34 

Prices,  based  in Burke,  301 

Discriminations,  railroad Clohan,  603;  Nail,  813 

Classification  in Dye,  96 

Freight  rates  explained Crowell,345,  346 

Gk>vernment  ownership,  remedy  for ..  Greeley,  331,  333 

Grain    Richards,  303,  304,  310,  311 

.     Interstate-commerce  law,  value  of Hamilton,  378 

State  legislation  not  sufficient Crowell,  337 

Between  persons- 
Cars,  for  independent  shipments Prom,  796 

Elevator  men  and  dealers,  lower  rates  than  to  farmers Brigham,  33 

Injurions  effects Lovejoy,  81,  82 

Large  shipper,  Virginia Wedderbum,  633 

Rates- 
Secret  rates  explained Crowell,  344,345 

Western  fanners Brigham,  38 

Rebates Prom,  800,801 

Cotton,  Memphis Moseley,  516 

Elevators Richards,  303,  304; 

Greeley,  337-338;  Moran,  738;  Jumper,  737 

Large  shippers.  New  York Norris,  338 

Opposed Moran,  719,  930 

Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange Naf  tzger,  946,  947 

Between  places- 
Competing  points  Lovejoy,  81 

Freight  rates,  local Jumper,  739,  740 

Cottonrates Porter,  481, 482 
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Discriminationi,  railroad— Continaed. 
Between  places— Continued. 

Large  towns  favored Brown,  67 

Injnrioos  effects  on  New  Jersey  fannen Dye,  95,  (K 

Local  discriminations,  Ohio Miller,  616 

Noncompetitive  pointis  discriminated  against Norris,  388 

Through  billing,  Chicago _...  Hill,d89 

Biaeases  of  animals  (see  also  Bureau  of  AninuU  Industry;  Inspection;  Pieuro- 

pneumonia;  Tuberculosis) Stnbbs,  784;  Stockwell,  903, 904 

Agricultural  Department  should  execute Nail,  814 

Compensation  for  diseased  animals Snow,  288;  Salmon,  749 

Condemnation  of  cattle Spear,  409, 410 

Disposition  of  diseased  animals Salmon,  745 

Exclusion  and  early  eradication Salmon.  748 

Exportation,  efforts  to  prevent Salmon,  74S 

Federal  court,  action  of Salmon,  749 

Foul  brood Flanders,  999 

Glanders.  „ Salmon,  760;  Flanders,  999 

Importation,  efforts  to  prevent Salmon,  742 

Inspection .• Salmon,  743, 744, 751 

Kentucky Nail,  814 

Legislation Clohan,  601;  Budge.  858 

Beneficial  effect Brigham,27;  Dye,  98 

Federal,  advocated Norria,832; 

aohan,601;  Salmon,  748, 740;  Nail,  814;  Stockwell,  904 

Pennsylvania Salmon,  749 

Proposed Salmon,  745, 746, 747 

Live  stock  commission ,  Ohio Miller,  617,618 

Louisiana Stubbs,784 

Prevalence Salmon,  753;  Bailey,  1006, 1018 

Prevention,  importance  of Davenport,  272 

Quarantine  system— 

.  Law  needed  in  New  Jersey Magie,101 

Pennsylvania Hamilton,  871, 372 

Remedies Salmon,  743, 744, 753;  BaUey,  1006, 1018 

Statistics  of  deaths  impossible Salmon,  749 

Texas  fever Salmon, 747, 750;  Stubbe,784;  Hammond,833 

TrichinsB Sahnon,747 

Diseases  of  plants  (see  also  Insect  pesta) : 

Califomfa.. NaftKger,953 

Investigations  by  experiment  stations True,148 

North  Dakota  Budge,853 

Prevalence  and  means  of  combating Bailey,  1006, 1018 

Trees, regulation, New  York Flander8,999 

Distributive  system,  development  of Crowell ,  389 

Diversification  of  crops Moran,708;  Prom, 702;  Greeley,937 

Advantages  of Brigham,21; 

Jones,  39;   Brown,  01, 64, 69, 70;   Davenport, 
260;  Balch,406,497;  Miller,  619;  Stevens.  9r5 

Advocated Ager,115;  Coles,127;  Mason,  500, 501 

By  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Georgia Hale.  394 

ForSouth Dillingham,  166,168;  Hale, 391, 393 

Difficulty  of ,  Southern  States Brigham,23; 

Barrett,  56,  68;  Brown,  61,  71;  Lovejoy, 
76,78;  Toumans,  117-119;  Hammond,  830 

Experiment  stations,  relation  to Powers,  177 

Land  prices  increased  by Hale.382 

Massachusetts Stookwell,  895 

Necessity  of Hanlev,281;  Hamilton,  367;  Wiley,  654;  Hammond,  830 

Neighborhood  cooperation  aavocated Beddinic,  446 

North  Dakota Budge,  845, 851 

Progress  of — 

Georgia Hale,390;  Bedding, 444 

Mississippi Kyle,  467, 473 

New  York , Norris,328 

Reffularity  of  employment  secured  by Powers,  172, 188;  Hale.  376 

Soil  adapted  to  Southern  States Brown,  90 

South  Dakota Jumper,  782, 738 
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Axypropriation Howard,  763 

Cooperation,  with  other  divisions Howard,  762 

With  State  authorities Howard,  761, 763 

Division  of  Forestry,  objects Whitney,878 

Division  of  Statistics Hyde,  842 

Dogs,  separators  mn  by,  Vermont ^ v  ail,  412 

Domestic  science,  instruction  in GTeeley,931 

Advocated Sickels,  519-521 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges True,  189 

Calhoun  colored  school,  Alabama .- Dillingham,  164, 168 

Common  schools  advocated Hanley,278;  Sickels,520 

Farmers' institutes Miller,606 

Domestic  servants.    (See  Servants.) 

Doylestown,  Fa.,  agricultural  school  at True,  140 

Drainage: 

By  Hollanders,  New  York Norris,823 

Illinois  and  Michigan Whitney,880 

Legislation Miller,608;  Whitney,880 

Salt  Lake  Valley Whitney,  880, 881 

Swamps Whitney,881 

Duluth,  elevator  capacity HiU,814 

Duty  of  water,  defined • Mead,  1056 

Earnings,    r  See  ProfiU. ) 

Economic  relations  of  farmers  studied  by  farmers*  associations 

Davenport,  268, 269 

Education  (see  also  Negroes;  Schools,  public) : 

Compulsory,  Massachusetts Stockwell,  887 

Minnesota.. Powers,  182 

Domestic  training  advocated Sickels,  519-521 

Farmers' children,  New  Jersey Coles,  126 

Government  aid  advocated Moran,708 

Important  to  successful  farming Brigham,8 

Industrial Brown,  64;  Stubbs,783 

Necessity  of ,  Southern  States Brown^62,64 

Literary  circles  of  farmers' organizations Brigham,8 

Migration  from  farm,  effect  on Powers,  173 

Education,  agricultural   (see  also  Agricultural  colleges;  Agricultural 
schools;  Cornell  University;  Farmers*  institutes;  Nature  study) : 

General  conditions True,  189-146 

Adult  farmers' -  ..i Powers,  188 

Advocated Redding, 451;  Wieting,994 

American  and  European  contrasted  .     Davenport,  264 

Common  schools,  importance  of  in,  discussed Brignam,  12; 

Dye,  88;  Ketchum,  134;  True,  142-144;  Dillingham,  167;  Wil- 
son, 247;  Davenport,  264-265;  Hanley,278;  Crowell,d36;  Hale, 
385;  Clohan,  594-595;  Nail,  818;  Naftzger,  870;  Stockwell,  887 

Criticised Crowell,  886, 887 

High  schools,  instruction  advocated True,141 

Importance Bailey,  1018 

New  York Flanders,  995, 998 

Percentage  of  students  taking  agricultural  course Whitney,  868 

Beading  courses  for  farmers True,  142 

Salaries,  large,  influence  of Whitney,  868, 869 

Soils,  chemistry  of Dye,  88, 89 

South  Carolina Hammond,  824, 880 

Southern  States, necessity  of Brown,62,64 

World-wide  movement  for True,  188 

Eggs,  importation  of Ager,116 

Bgypt,  agricultural  college  and  experiments True,  188 

Egyptian  cotton...  Stubbs,785 

Electric  railways.    (See  JRat^roods.) 

Elevator  combinations Brigham,24;  Moran,717;  Pratt,  724, 725;  Prom,  800 

Chicago Richards,  205, 216 

Effect  of — 

All-canal  elevators Enapp,1017 

Canal  forwarders,  Buffalo Knapp,  1016, 1017 

Independent  elevators Kellogg,  1015, 1016 
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Elevator  combinations— Comti&Tied.  P»g^ 

Elevate  canal  grain  free ._  KelloflKy  1015 

Legislation GreMdej,943 

Northwest Greelev.  939, 940 

Railroads,  agreement  with Eelldgff,1015 

Western  Elevating  Aflsociatiou,  BnflEalo Kellogg,  1015-1016; 

Knapp,  1016-1017;  CoSc,  1017-1019 
Elevators  (see  also  Storage) : 

California Tumbnll,  983, 965, 993 

Card  prices Jumper,  736 

Chicago- 
Branch  elevators  established  by Greeley,  233 

Board  of  Trade  examination  prevented Hill ,314 

Cleaning  houses Hill,299,319 

Country  elevators,  relation  to Hill,318 

Country  shippers  employed  by Richards,  205,216,317 

Court  decisions  affecting Hill,  298-808 

Criticised Richards,  202-206, 211, 313-217;  Greeley,  227-2^ 

Distributing  inspector,  appointment  advocated Hill,  31 1 

Exports  curtailed Hm,816 

Farmers  injured  bv Hill,  318, 319 

Grades  manipulated  by Hill,  318, 814, 316, 318, 319 

History HiU,295.313 

Legislation,  proposed  bv Hill,  314, 317 

Secured  by  corruption Greeley.233 

Monopolistic  character  of HiU,  297^802, 809, 310, 314, 316, 317 

Premiums  demanded  by  warehousemen Hill,  316, 319 

Prices  depressed  by Greeley,  228-234 

RaUroads,  relation  to Hill,  295-297, 298, 303, 804, 308, 309 

Special  bins  not  supervised Hill,  312 

Storage Hill,312,814 

Various  methods  of  business  described  by  Board  of  Trade  com- 
mittee  Hill,  810 

Visible  supplies  abnormally  increased Hill,315 

Warehousemen,  congestion  of Hill,295,297 

DeaUng  in  grain Hill,295-S19 

Proportion  of  grain  owned  by Hill,  298, 315, 316 

Company Wilson,  252, 258;  Budge,  853, 854 

Competition,  North  Dakota Budge,  855 

Cost  of  operation Jumper,  738 

Country  buyers.  Northwest Greeley,  940 

Discrimination Prom,  789 

Essential  in  grain  industry Budge,  843, 844 

Farmers' Moran,  722, 723 

In  Northwest Hanley,  279, 280, 282-285 

South  Dakota Jumper,736 

Government  control  advocated Moran,719 

Grain  dealing Moran,719 

Independent Jumper,  736;  Prom,  797-799 

Legislation Moran,  718, 719 

Margins,  South  Dakota Jumper,  732 

Mixture  of  grades,  prohibition  advocated Jones,39 

North  Dakota Prom, 795, 796;  Budge,856 

Prices Jumper,736;  Greeley,939;  Kell(^K.1015 

Profits Pratt, 726;  Prom, 799,800 

Railroads,  relation  to Moran,721; 

Pratt,  726;  Jumper,  787;  Prom,  800;  Ghreeley,  939, 940 
Rebates.     ( See  DiscriminationtL ) 

Sale  of  futures  by.. Moran,718 

Shipping  facilities,  farmers  have  equal.  Budge,  854 

South  Dakota Jumper, 734, 785, 788 

Speculation  by Moran,719;  Pratt,  728 

Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  dairy  products  inspected  by Hamilton,  368 

Elgin  butter,  not  sold  m  Vermont Vail,  415 

Emerick.  Professor,  on  agricultural  discontent,  statistics  quoted...  Crowell,338 

Emigration,  Michigan Smith,  566, 567 

S>uth  Dakota  to  Canada Jumpeir,734 
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SSsiployment:  P^ge. 

Average  length  of....  Brigham,?;  Nail,  808-804;  Stockwell,  885;  Greeley,  928 

Cotton  plMitations  and  fmit  farms Hale,  870 

Cteorgia Stevens,  906 

niuMMfl Wil8on,244 

Increase  in Powers,  172 

New  York Norris,820 

West  Virginia aohan,592 

Demand , Jones,  83 

California Naftzger,  953, 954;  Tnmbnll,980 

(Georgia Peek,  460 

Illinois. Wilson, 244, 246;  Davenport, 266 

Minnesota  and  Dakotas Hanley,  274, 275 

Ohio Miller,  617 

Enticing  laborers  away  from, Georgia  law _ Hale,379 

Irregolarity— 

Canses Brigham,5;  Stockwell, 885 

Diversified  agricnlture,  remedy Powers,172 

New  Jersey -.-  Dye, 83 

Seasonal  flnctoations Ager,104 

Machinery,  influence  of Brigham,  5;  Davenport,  256;  Stockwell,  884 

West  Virginia Clohan,o91 

Regnlarityof Brigham,5-7;  Stnbb8,775;  Prom, 788;  Nall,808 

Diversified  agricultore,  promoted  by Powers,  188;  Hale,  876 

Fmit  and  tmck  farms,  Georgia Hale,  376 

Southern  States Hammond,  819, 820 

Sngax-beetindustoTT Wiley,652 

Supplv— 

Abundant,  Georgia Hale,  876 

Decrease Powers,  179 

Increase Norris,320 

New  Jersey,  canses Dye,  82, 88, 84 

Georgia Nunnally,454 

1850-1890 Powers,  170 

Number  of  laborers,  1890 Holmes,  152 

Scarcity- 
England,  dairy  industry Crowell,340 

Cause  of  abandonment  of  agriculture Eetohum,  183 

Hawaii Saylor,588 

Michigan, sugar-beet  industry Smith,574 

Mississippi,  due  to  public  works Norfleet,  487 

New  Jersey Dye,83;  Coles,  124;  Ketchum,  133, 184 

New  York,  sugar-beet  industry Rogers,  554, 555 

North  Dakota Budge,846 

Transient  labor Brigham,  5 

West  Virginia Clohan,592 

White  labor Godwin,  477 

Unemplojrment,  census  figure  too  low. Holmes,158 

Industrial  depression  acause Hanley,274 

Machinery  not  a  cause Davenport,  256 

Employment  agencies: 

Chinese ,  California Naftzger,  954 

Farm  laborers  sent  from  Western  cities Powers,  184 

Endowment  of  agriculture,  England Wiley,643 

England: 

Agricultural  advantages  of Crowell,840 

Agricultural  education ,  backwardness  in True,  144 

Endowment  of  agriculture Wiley,  643 

Importance  as  foreign  market  for  agricultural  products Hitchcock,  667 

Intensive  agriculture Crowell,  34 1 

Organization  in  restraint  of  trade,  prohibition  of Powers,  192 

Overproduction  caused  by  agricultural  development Ketchum ,  135 

Ensilage,  used  as  feed  for  cattle Coles,  181, 182;  Vail,  414 

Entomologists,  official,  employed  by  State Howard,  762, 764 

Entomology,  Division  of.     ( See  Division  of  Entomology, ) 

Erie  Canal,  competition  with  railroads Norris,  331 ;  EeUogg,  1016 

Essexville,  Mien.,  beet-sugar  factory  at Eedzie,  542, 544 
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Burope  (see  alflo  England;  France;  Qermany): 

Agricaltnre  compared  with  United  States Davenport,  363 

Importance  as  a  market  for  agricnltnral  prodnctB Hitchcock,  697 

Wheat  crope,  effect  on  prices Crowell,343 

Evaporated  fniit  industry,  New  York NorriSySSS 

Bxcursioui : Prom,  791 

Bzhaustion  of  soils  Isoe  B}ao  Fertility) Ager.lOd 

Whitney,  882;  StockweU,  892:  Poole,  924 

Availability  of  plant  food Whitney,  859 

Cotton  land Lov©joy,78 

Criminal Wiley,647 

Means  nsed  to  avoid Brigbam,  12, 17 

Sonth Nunnally,454 

By  sngar  beets  nnneceesary Kedzie,  539, 540, 549 

Undertenant  system Dillingham,  166, 169;  Powers,  178;  Peek, 459 

Virginia  before  the  war Wedderbom,  822 

West,  rotation  of  crops  necessitated  by CroweIl,S34 

Expansion,  territorial: 

Agricnltoral  interests,  effects  on FlanderB,996 

Attitude  of  farmers  to  ward Jones,89;  Snow,242,d43 

Beet>sogar  industry,  how  affected.. Saylor, 587-589 

Beneficial  to  Southern  trade Steven8,916 

Sugar,  free,  discussed Wiley,  654 

Experiment  stations: 

Alabama Whitney,^8 

Attitude  of  farmers Stubb8,709 

Beneficial  effects Dye,89;  Coles,  126, 127, 130;  True,  151, 158 

Bulletins,  issuance  of Howard,  708 

Eastern  States,  investigation  of  agricultural  possibilities  by,  sug- 
gested  Power8,177 

Food  investigations  advocated McEay,534 

Franking  privikm _ Miller,610 

Georgia,  work  of Bedding,  447 

Germany,  agricultural  possibilities  developed  by Powers,  177 

Hindrance  to  work  of True,150.151 

History  and  statistics  of True,146-148 

Inspector  of  nurseries  and  orchards  appointed  by  Board  of  Control, 

Oldo Miller.  618 

Kentucky  NaU;812 

Louisiana ..._ Stubbs, 780-781 

Massachusetts Stockwell,  894, 895 

Minnesota,  relation  to  diversified  agriculture Powers,  1 77 

Work  of Powers,  183 

North  Dakota Prom, 791;  Budge,848 

Ohio Miller,  610 

Political  influence  in  organization  of True,  151 

South  Dakota Greeley,  9S2 

State  legislation,  influence  upon True,  149 

Veterinarians _.  Salmon, 753 

West  Virginia Clohan,  595, 602, 608 

Working  of ,  in  various  States True,  145-158 

Exports  (see  also  Markets,  foreign) : 

American  food  products,  prejudice  against Snow,  239 

Bounties- 
Advocated Peek,  468;  Weddorbum.  686-638 

OoDOsed  Powers  176 

Sugar,  GermaJaiy  ///.  //.I  IT.. "///./.. /Powere,  176^17^^^^^  Wiley,  655, 658^1 

California  fruits  .  _ NaftMW,965 

Curtailed  by  elevators,  Chicago Sill,316 

Dairv  products,  American,  branded  as  Canadian Salmon,  743 

Inspection Salmon,  746 

Development  of ,  Australasia Hitchcock,  688 

Distribution  of-.. Hitchcock,  667-678 

1898 Hanley,291 

Grain,  fertility  diminished  by Davenport,  269 

Increase  of Snow,236;  Hitchcock, 666 

Inspection  advocated Hamilton,  $57 
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Exports— Continaed.  Paso* 

Meat Stockwell,  904 

Ezcladed  from  forei^  countries Salmon,  747, 748 

Increased  by  inspection  and  branding Snow,  236 

Pacific  coast  ports  to  foreign  conntries Naf tzger,  949 

Prices  fixed  in  world  market _ Powers,  175 

Prizes,  Denmark  and  Australia Hitchcock,  688, 689 

Promotion  of  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry Salmon,  744 

Ratioto  total  consumption Wedderbum, 629 

Trial  shipments - .- Hitchcock, 677 

Expositions,  display  of  agricultural  products  advocated Hitchcock,  689 

Express  rates: 

Competitive  and  noncompetitive  compared Qohan,  603 

Excessive  on  fruit,  West  Virginia. Clohan,  596, 604 

Extravagance,  cause  of  -poyertj  of  farmers Ager,  110;  Youn^ms,  117 

Factories: 

Capacity,  maximum  and  actual,  United  States Wiley,  652 

Labor,  almost  wholly  white Stevens,  913 

Migration  to,  North  Carolina Graham,  435 

Failures: 

Due  to  purchase  of  farms  at  high  prices Coles,  129 

Fewer  among  farmers  than  in  mercantile  business Ager,  111 

Fairs,  agricultural: 

Controlled  by  State  board  of  agriculture,  Ohio Miller,  607 

Horse  trottine.  North  Dakota Budge,  852 

State  appropriations,  New  York Flanders,  997 

Farm  village,  at  Calhoun,  Ala Dillingham,  164-169 

Farmers: 

Adaptability  of Crowell,333 

Attitude  toward  expansion Snow,  242, 243 

Calhoun,  Ala.,  conference  of Dillingham,  166 

Conservatism  of True,  143, 145;  Whitney,  867 

Drinking  habits  of ,  Ohio Miller,  613 

Income  of Holmes,  154, 155 

Intelligence,  increase  of Davenport,  259 

Interest  and  wages  of ,  1889_.„ _ Holmes,  164 

Number  of Holmes,  152, 157;  Power8,170;  Nall,803 

Organizations,  Georgia,  objects  of Stevens,915 

South  Carolina Hammond,829 

Proportion  in  Union  Army  in  civil  war Hanley,290 

Representation,  in  Cong^ress  inadequate Hanley,  290 

In  legislature,  West  Virginia Clohan,  604 

Single  tax,  benefit  of Ealston,  1024, 1025 

Speculation  in  wheat Powerewl90 

Taxation  of  personal  property,  resx)onsible  for Burke,  196 

Wealthy,  Minnesota Hanley,  274 

Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union: 

Cooperative  bujring,  etc..  North  Carolina Graham.  437 

Membership Hanleyi286 

Objects  of. Hanley,  281, 290, 291 

Origin  explained Crowell,  337 

Political  features White,  424, 425;  Hale,  390, 391 ;  Clohan,  600 

South  Carolina Hammond ,  829 

Farmer's  elevators.     (See  Elevators,  farmers. ) 

Farmers' institutes Stubbs,  782-783; 

Prom,  790;  l»Jall,812;  Stockwell,  895;  Poole,  920, 921 

Advocated  for  South Hale,  386 

Alabama j -. Stubbs,769 

Beneficial  effects Greeley,931 

Economics Prom,  800 

Georgia ' Bedding,  447 

Kentucky,  among  negroes Nail,  816 

Maryland Ager,110,114 

Massachusetts Stockwell,  893, 894 

North  Carolina,  negroes  not  expected  to  attend. White,  426 

North  Dakota,  well  patronized Budge,  848, 849 

Ohio -..-  Miller, 605-607 

Organization  and  statistics  of True,141,142 
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Farmers*  iiiBtitutes— Continiied.  ^b^s^ 

Pennsylvania,  organization  and  work  of Hamilton,  347-349 

Political,  economic,  and  religions  discuMdonB  disconraged .  Davenport,  266, 269; 

Hamilton,  374 

Sonth  Carolina Hammond,  828, 839 

Special  corps  of  workers,  need  of Tme,141 

Vermont,  managed  by  board  of  agricnltore  and  granges Spear, 404, 405 

Farms  (see  also  VcUue  of  farms): 

Diminution  in  nnmber,  Mafflachnsetts Stodkwell,  888 

Number,  acreage,  and  value,  United  States Wedderbum,  638 

Feed  stu£b: 

Dairy  cattle  feed  raised  on  farms,  New  Jersey G(de8,131 

Experiment  stations,  work  of,  in  relation  to True,  147, 149 

Investigation  desired Greeley,  940-941 

Price  lowered  by  cheap  transportation Ager,115 

Fenced: 

Abolition  deprecated.  South  Carolina Hammond,  828, 834 

Laws,  West  Virginia Clohan,603 

Ohio MiUer,615 

Wire,  price  advanced  by  trust ClohaEi,602 

Fertility: 

Adaptation  of  soils  to  crops Whitney,  874 

Gram  crops  as  renovators  of  soil Whitney,  888 

Increase  of — 

France  and  Germany Wiley,  648 

Ohio Miller,614 

By  scientific  methods Davenport, 262, 268 

By  tilling,  rotation,  etc.,  Illinois Wilson,  249 

Virsfinia Wedderbum,  6^ 

Kentucky Nail,  811 

Maintenance  of Dye,  88, 89, 93;  Davenport,  362, 263, 266; 

Kedzie,549;  Wiley,  647, 648;  NaU,811;  Budge,  849, 850 

China Kedzie,540 

Export  of  grain,  relation  to Davenport,  269, 270 

Pennsylvania Whitney,  874 

Required  by  landlords  of  tenants Davenport,  268 

South  Dakota Greeley,  987 

New  England,  study  of  fertilizing  methods Bachelder,  41, 42;  Hale,  892 

New  Jersev Eetchum,  135 

Soil  bacteria Whitney,882 

South Brown,  69, 73;  Hale,  380, 889, 392 

Fertiliser  trust,  prices  advanced  by Graham,  437 

Fertilizers  (see  also  Jlfanure) Stockwell,  895;  Poole,  924 

Analysis  and  control,  Ohio Miller,  610 

Bought  on  credit,  Maryland Ager,105,109 

Cereal  crops,  amount  used  on.  New  York Norri8,327 

Clover  and  leguminous  crops,  advantages  as  fertilizers Dye,  98 

Commercial- 
Cost  of  products  increased  by,  New  York Norris,  337, 331 

Cultivation  of  larger  acreage  secured  by Eetchum,  132 

Expenditure  for,  1H89 .._  Holmes,  154 

Increased  use  of,  since  1860 Ketchum,136 

Inspection  of,  Pennsylvania Hamilton,  347 

Little  used,  Mississippi Kyle,  465 

Low  grade  used  in  South ..  Hale,  380 

New  Jersey Coles,  127, 128 

North  Carolina White,  423 

For  sugar  beets Rogers,556 

Ten  nessee Manson ,  506 

Compostsused .'. White, 423;  Kyle, 465 

Constituents- 
Necessary  for  a  complete  fertilizer Hale,880 

Prices  of .      Hale,  389 

Consumption,  Ohio ..        .    Miller,611 

Cooperative  buying  by  grange  members Ager,  111 

Cotton  seed  used Dillingham,  169 

Experiment  stations,  work  in  relation  to True,  146-149;  Miller,  610 

Guano,  Peruvian Wedderbum,  622 
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S'ertilizers— Contintied.  Page. 

Increase  of  use,  Western  farmers Whitiiey,883 

Inspection Hamilton,  347;  Poole,  920 

Intensive  coltm-e  withont  commercial Whitney,  882, 883 

Laws  goveming Whitney,  874 

Massachnsetts Stockwell,  894 

Licenses,  Ohio Miller,  611 

Muck. - Whitney,  883 

New  England,  study  of  need  of  soils Bachelder,41,42 

North  Carolina Graham,  437 

Peas  used  as Graham,  433 

Phosphates Wedderbum, 622;  Hammond,834 

Pota&,  Virginia Wedderbum,  622 

Prices Graham, 437;  Miller,611 

Productivity  of  soil  increased  by  use  of Dye,96 

Profit  from  use,  Maryland Ager,108 

Sdenrific  study  in  use  of ,  necessity  for Dye,  88, 89 

Sewageusedas Dye,93;  Whitney,883 

Sonrceof  supply Miller,  611 

Southern  States,  methods  and  results Love  joy ,  78 

Sugarcane Stubbs,  774-775 

Tendency  to  make  farmers  less  careful Whitney,  882 

Pinland,  butter,  exports  of Hitchcock,  674 

PiBk  University,  State  aid  to Manson,  509 

Titzhugh  estate,  New  York,  negroes,  unprosperous  condition  of.  Norris,  324, 325 
"Five  States  Milk  Producers'  Association: 

Ineffective  as  yet Eetchum,135 

Method s  and  effect  upon  prices Ager,  111 

Plax Prom,  792, 793 

Elevator  profits  on Prom,  799, 800 

Profitable,  North  Dakota Budge,  852 

Straw Prom,  788 

Flaxseed. .'. Prom,  793 

Terminal  facilities  demanded,  Chicago Hlll,304-808 

Flazseed-oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  exports,  distribution  of  . . .  Hitchcock,  671 

Floods,  prevention,  and  protection  of  lands Whitney,881 

Florida: 

Experiment  station,  work  of True,  150 

Oranges Whitney,  862 

Sugar-cane  production  unimportant Wiley,  649 

Flour: 

Exports- 
Distribution  of Hitchoock,669 

Increaseof Hitchcock,  666, 668 

Manufacture — 

CaUfomia TumbuU,  983, 985 

Cteorgia Redding,  447, 448 

Mixed Kennicott,  531 

Effectiveness  of  pure-flour  law Snow,237 

Injury  to  farmer Davenport,  272 

Report  on. Wedderbum, 620 

Food  adulteration  (see  also  special  foods) Kennicott,  529, 531; 

Wedderburn,  633, 634 

Causes Gehrmann,686 

Competition  with  pure  food,  injurious  effect Jones,  39, 40 

Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  on Wedderbum,  619, 620,633 

Fruit  growers,  how  affected Clohan,  601 

Injurious  effects  on  producers  and  consumers  . .  Jones,  40, 521^-529;  Dye,  91, 92 

Interstate  commerce.  State  control  of  original  packages Flanders,  998 

Labeling  of  goods  according  to  tme  character,  advocated Dye,  92, 93 

Legiiatton Stubb8,784;  Budge,  857, 858;  Greeley,  940-941 

Advocated Coles,  123:  McKay,534 

By  National  Pure  Food  Association .,  Jones,  525-527 

Benencial  influence  of  laws  prohibiting Dye,98 

Faulkner  bill,  advocated Jones,  40 

Kentucky Nail,  814 

Massachusetts Kennicott,  530;  Stockwell,  902 

Michigan Kennicott,  530 
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Food  adulteration— Continned. 
Legulation—Cbntiniied . 

National,  advocatea B]%hain,  27; 

Powers,  192;  Snow,  287;  Davenport,  272;  Hanley,  282;  Narrm, 
832;  Hamilton,  371;  Hale,  400;  ^pear,  406,409,  411;  Eennicott, 
530, 581 ;  Clohan,  601 ;  Miller,  617;  Wedderbnm,634;  Stookwell,  902. 

Ohio Miller,  617 

Opposed  by  mannfactnrers Snow,237 

Pennsylvania,  explained Hamilton,  397, 368 

Proposed,  national StabbB,784; 

Nail,  814;  Stockwell,  902;  Wieting,  994,995;  Flanders.  996 

Publicity,  benefit  of Qehrmann,635,687 

Uniform,  advocated Hale,  400;  Qebrmann,  637 

Maplesirup 9pear, 408, 409 

Pure  food  commission,  national,  advocated  by  National  Pure  Food 

ABSOciation Jones,  585-527 

Trade,effecton Davenport, 271, 278 

Various  forms  of Kennicott,  529-533 

Foreien  bom  (see  also  Immigration): 

Cnaracter  as  farmers Jone8,84; 

Powers,  179, 180;  Wilson,  245, 246;  Hanley,  277;  Norris,  328; 
Spear,  402-404;   Prom,  789;   Nail,  803;    Greeley,  928-990. 

Colonization  of Crowell,  338, 335;  Stockwell,  886;  Greeley,  930 

Hollanders,  New  York Norri8,383 

nMnois Wilson,  246 

Jews,  New  Jersey Dye,85,86 

Minnesota Powers,  180 

Tendency  toward Brigbam,10;  Jones,  34 

Disadvantage  of ,  in  agricalture Powers,  180 

Dis^bution  of  immigrants Greeley,  930 

G^ermans,  desirable  character Jones,34;  Dve,85,86 

Maryland Ager.lOO 

Hollanders Jones,  34;  Norri8,328 

Independent  farmers,  opportunities  to  become,  New  Jersey I^e,  86 

Louisiana ' Stubbs,777 

New  England  and  in  the  West Davenport,  268 

North  Dakota Prom,  788-789 

Poles,  character  and  customs Jones,  34 

Swedes,  desirable  character  Dye,85,86 

Truck  farming,  employment  in,  New  Jersey Dye,  85 

Foreign  markets.     (See  Markets,  foreign.) 

Forestry:  - 

Exemption  of  land  from  taxation Bailey,  1006  ^ 

Germany Hamilton,  364, 365.  ^ 

Meaning  and  methods Femow,1001,1004Pv 

New  York  State  College Femow,  1000, 1004^-^ 

Pennsylvania Hamilton.  364, 365 

Bemed y  for  poor  lands Whitney,  878 

Forestry,  jjivision  of,  objects Whitney,878 

Forests:  y 

Destruction Hammond,  828, 8887834;  Naf ti^er,  966 ' 

Preser  V  ation  of ,  favored Naf tzger ,  966 

Reservations,  New  York Femow,  1000-1004^ 

Taxation  of -. . Hamilton,  363-365'^ 

Water  sapply  regulated  by. Hamilton,  363, 364^       . 

Foul  brood,  regulation,  New  York Flanders,  999         | 

France: 

Agricultural  education  and  research True,  138 

Fertility,  increase  of Wiley,  648 

Importance  as  a  market  for  agricultural  exports Hitchcock,  667, 670 

Inheritance  law Balston,  1029 

Migration  to  and  from  cities Crowell,  838 

Tariff  in  interests  of  agriculture Hitchcock,  670 

Traveling  professors True,141 

Franklin,  Mass.,  beet-sugar  factory  at Wiley,689         I 

Fraud: 

National  legislation  against Flanders,  996 

Protection  against,  by  experiment  stations ^ True,148        i 

Free  text-books.     {See  ScIioolSj  public,)  \ 
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freig^ht  cars,  private  ownership  of,  condemned QT8eley,281 

Freight  rates  {aeealBoCUuunflcatioyi  affreight:  Discriminations;  Be/rig- 

erator  cars;  Transportation ) PrWtt,  72? :  Stnbbs,  784;  Prom,  795;  Nail,  818 

California,  satisfactory Ttimbnll,984 

Considerations  that  enter  into Naftzger,  962-963 

Com,  exoesstve Peek,  461 

Cotton- 
Excessive  rates Barrett  51, 52;  Peek,  461 

Oceanrates. _ Barrett,52 

Rail  and  river  compared Moseley,  517, 518 

Decline  in Crowell,844;  BndKe,853;  Greeley,  938 

Excessive Barrett,  51 ,  52;  Lovejoy.  80;  Wilson,  249;  Peek,  461 

Ohio Miller,  613, 614 

Virginia Wedderbum,  632 

West  Virginia,  reports  on Clohan,604 

Fruit- 
California... Naftzger,  947, 956, 969, 961-962 

Mediterranean Metzger,  959 

Northern  and  southern  compared Hale,  878,890,388 

Grain,  1870 and  1890. ..     .  Wieting, 993, 994 

Increase  of,  Ohio Miller,  616 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  determination  of Naftzger,  962, 964 

Isthmian  canal,  effect  on .  .   _ Naftzger,960 

Kentucky Nail,  813 

Milk Magie,  103;  Coles,  128 

New  Jersey  to  New  York  City,  increased Eetchum,  136 

Nursery  stock,  excessive  to  North Hale,  396 

Reduction Moran,  712, 714, 718, 722;  Jumper,  737 

Effects  upon  agriculture Ager,  115;  Holmes,  156 

Great  Northern  Railway ..    Hanley,  280, 281 

Southern  States,  excessive  rates  to  New  York _.  Lovejoy,80 

Stability  and  uniformity,  importance  of Richards,  206, 210, 211 ; 

Wilson,  249, 250 

Transcontinental Naftzger,  962 

Western  competition,  effect  on  New  Jersey  farms Coles,  122, 128 

Wheat Moran,715,718 

Reduction,  1898 Jumper,787 

Switching  charges Buage,856 

Fruit  (see  t^90  Diseases  of  plants;  Horticulture;  Insect  pests): 

Alabama . Poole,  926, 927 

California- 
Exports,  proportion  of .- --  Naftzger, 965 

Preightrates Naftzger. 947, 956, 959, 961-962 

Fruit  Association Naftzger,  948, 949;  Tumbull,984 

Fruit  exchanges Holmes,  158, 159, 163;  Naftzger,  945-948, 949 

Fruitgrowing Naftzger, 950, 961, 952 

Gathering,  methods  of Naftzger,  96^960 

Packing Naftzger,  968 

Sales  of,  to  various  sections Naftzger,  961 

Seedless  oranges  and  lemons,  California Naftzger,  948 

Shipment  to  Alaska  ^ Naftzger,949 

Shipping,  method  of Naftzger,  959-960 

Time  of  picking  for  shipment Naftzger,953 

Canada  and  United  States Norris,331 

Canned  and  evaporated,  Georgia Hale,396 

Consumption  of ,  rapid  increase  in Powers,  187 

Cooperation  in  shipping.  West  Virginia Clohan,  596, 597 

Cost  of  production  in  Georgia  Hale,397 

Evaporated,  industry.  New  York Norris,322 

Exports,  increase  of Hitchcock,  667 

Exchanges,  various  States Holmes,  158, 159, 162,168;  Naftzger,  945-948, 949 

Freight  rates- 
Mediterranean  Naftzger,  959 

Northern  and  Southern  compared Hale,  378, 390, 398 

West  Virginia     - Clohan,  596, 604 

Georgia,  conditions  of  industry Lovejoy,80; 

Hale.  375 -377, 394-397, 401 ;  Redding,  448 

Growers  affected  by  adulteration  of  food Clohan,  601 

Marketingof. Clohan, 595-597;  Whitney, 877, 878 

668a 70 
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Fruit— Gontinned.  p^«b- 

Mediterranean,  compared  with  California  f raits     Nafizser.  950 

New  York,  condition  of  industry Norris,  320;  Rogers,  558 

NorthDakota Badge,848 

Packing Pale.  376. 401 ;  Bailev,  1008 

Poolsdefined Naftzger,9eO 

Hailroads,  advantage  of  industry  to Hale,S90 

San  Jose  scale,  effect  on  foreign  markets        Snow.  336 

Social  value  of  general  cultivation _ . .  Bailey,  1 014 

Soathem  States  adapted  to  industry Hale.  383, 394r-397 

Speciali'ation Whitney. 877 

Transportation  of Hale.  378, 398;  Olohan,  596 

West  Virginia,  condition  of  industry .   .    Clohan,  595-597, 601-604 

Pruit  growers'  associationa,  G^rgia  and  New  Jersey, Hale,  3^; 

Naftzger,948,949;  Tumlmll,964 

Tutures  (see  also  Speculation) : 

Bought  and  sola  by  Minneapolis  millers Powers,  190 

Elevators,  sale  by Moran.718 

Low  prices  of  farm  products  caused  by Graham.  435 

Oage  Canal,  seepage  of Mead,  1056 

Oamblinff.     (See  Sjwmlation, ) 

Oardena  of  farm  laborers,  Maryland Ager.  105 

George,  Henry,  relation  to  single  tax Ralston,  1020 

Georgia: 

.^fi^cultnral  conditions  in    .  Stevens,  905-918 

Agricultural  investments  of StevenB,914 

Banking  investments  in Steven8,9i5 

Convict  system  criticised White.  430, 431 

Cotton Nunnally.  453, 455 

Cost  of  production Peek,  457. 458 

Factories Stevens, 918 

Families  owning  homes  in Stevens,  914-915 

Farmers,  improvement  of  condition  of ...  Stevens,  916-917 

Organizations  of Stevens.  915 

Fruit  growing Lovejoy,80:  Hale,  375-378, 394-397. 400, 401;  Stevens,  917 

(jK)od  roads,  need  of Hale.  ;>i^ 

Grasses  of Stevens,  917 

Hay  production     Stevens,917 

Increase  of  population  of .  Stevens,  905-906 

Industrial  pursuits,  growth  of Stevens,906 

Labor: 

Agricultural,  conditions  of Redding.  448:  Nunnally,  455, 456 

Legislation Stevens.910 

Scarcity  of Stevens,  906 

Land,  prices  of Peek,460 

Mercantile  investments  in _ Stevens,  915 

Pea(;hcropof Stevens.917 

Profits,  agricultural Stevens,  914-915 

Possibilities  of, agricnltural Redding,  448, 450;  Steven8,917 

Products,  agricultural Redding,  443 

Prohibition  of  liquor  selling  in  three-fourths  of  counties Hale,  384 

Railroad  investments  in Stevens,915 

School  facilities Hale,  385;  Redding,  451. 452;  Stevens.  913-915 

Sugar-cane  industry  of .  Stevens,  917 

Taxation Peek,  460 

Teachers  of ... Stevens,  914 

Technical  schools  in Stevens.  91 4 

Tenancy,  conditions  of _.  Peek,  458, 459, 460, 46t3 

Wheat  production Stevens,917 

Georgia  Agricultural  College,  agricultural  course  taken  by  few  . .  Redding,  451 

Gheor^ia  Suite  University,  agricultural  education  not  suf&ciently  mag- 
nified  Hale,  386 

Germans: 

Character  as  farmers Davenport, 263 

Illinois Wil8on.246 

Maryland Ager.106 

New  Jersey Coles,  124 

New  York ...  Norris,333 

Pennsylvania Crowell,  833-385, 337 
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O^nnaxiB — Gontinned.  Pa«e. 

Sagar  beets  grown  by,  Michigan Smith,  568, 579 

Teaching  of  Qerman  language  in  public  schools Powers,  180 

Q^nnany: 

Agncoltnral  education  and  research True,  138;  Powers,  177 

Apples,  American,  objected  to Snow,236 

Beet-sugar  industry,  statistics  of Wiley,  655-661 

Beet-sugar  pulp  dried  for  feed Saylor,  586 

Cattle,  American,  exclusion  of Hitchcock,  669, 670 

Fertility, increase  of Wiley,648 

Forestry  methods   .       Hamilton,  364, 865 

Importance  as  a  market  for  agricultural  exports Hitchcock,  667 

Military  service  beneficial  to  manufacaire    Wiley,  658 

Seed  control  stations _ Wiiey,642 

Sugar-beet  seed  imi>orted  from Smith,  563, 580 

Sugar  bounty Powers.  176. 177;  We.lderbum,  630;  Wiley,  655, 66a-«61 

Sugartax Wiley,  655, 658-661 

Gilbert,  Sir  Henry Wiley,643 

Gipsy  moth Howard, 755;  Stockwell,  902-903 

Enemies Stockwell.  908 

How  carried Howard ,  764 

Glanders Salmon,  750 

State  treatment, New  York Flanders,999 

Qlass,  price  increased Wedderbum,  624 

G-Iucose: 

Maple  sirup  adulterated  with Spear,  408 

Proportion  in  sorghum  too  large  for  sugar  making Kedzie,  536 

Substitute  for  honey Wedderbum,  6^33 

Valueasfood Kennicott, 531 

Gluten  in  wheat,  diminution  of  Pacific  coast Wilev,643 

Gold  exports,  elevators,  Chicago,  responsible  for         Hill,  316 

Gould,  Jay,  stockholder  of  the  Chicago  Elevator  Company Hill,  296 

Government  aid Davenport,  359;  Wiley,  648 

Annual  appropriation  approved Moran,  720 

Education Moran,  708 

Irrigation ...  Greeley,983 

Grading  of  grain Pratt,  725, 726;  Jumper,  734;  Prom,  795-797, 799, 801 

California,  little  needed Tumbull,985 

Chicago,  system  criticised .  Richards,  202, 205, 206 

Farmers  favored.  South  Dakota Jumper,  735 

Manipulation  of,  grades.  Greeley,  228, 229, 233; 

Hanley.282;  Hill,  813, 314, 316, 319 

North  Dakota Budge,  854 

Grain  (see  also  Prices;  speculation): 

California Naftzger,950 

Cleaning Pratt,  726;  Hitchcock,  683 

Cleaning  houses  at  terminal  elevators Hill,  299, 819 

Congestion  in  Chicago  elevators,  prices  depressed  by Hill,  315 

Cost  of  production Moran,  720 

Drying Pratt,  725, 726 

Elevator  system,  Chicago Greeley, 227-235;  Hill,295-319 

Exports — 

Cleaning,  necessity  of  careful *.    Hitchcock,  688 

Complaints  of  foreign  importers  against. Hitchcock, 679-684 

Damaged  in  transit Hitchcock,  679, 684 

Fertility  d  minished  by Davenport,  269 

Sold  by  sample  at  a  premium      Hill,dl9 

Grading  of.     (See  Grading  of  grain, ) 

Holding  of, unprofitable - Prom,800,801 

Independent  shipment Prom,  795-796 

\  Inspection  .     -  Jumper,  734, 785 

Manipulation,  Chicago Powers,  190;  Greeley,  233;  Hill,  31 1, 312, 318 

i  Official. optional, proposed Hitchcock,  680 

Uniformity  not  observed  at  different  ports Hitchcock,  679 

j  Loan  to  tenants  by  landowners,  Maryland Ager,105 

Marketing  of,  system  unsatisfactory,  Illinois Greeley,  227-235; 

Wilson,  252, 263 
Mixing  of Hill,  319;  Moran,  717, 718, 719;  Pratt,  726;  Jumper,  786 
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Oram— Continued.  ^^^ 

Options Mo!ran,7a 

Prices -  Prom.795 

D^ressed  by  congestion  in  Chicago  elevators  .         Hill,  313 

Fixed  in  Chicago Greeley.  283, 234, 2*5;  Wilson.  iSS,  238 

Lowest  when  farmers  sell. . Hanl^,386 

Selling  by  sample,  reason  for Uill,^ 

Storage- 
Capacity  of  various  cities -   Hin,314 

Charges— 

Chicago Greeley.  234;  Hill,  314 

Profitable ..  Hin,316 

Reduced  by  J.  J.  Hill Hanley ,  279. 280 

Normal  function  of -   Hill,312 

Saved  by  elevators Greeley,  238, 2S9, 331 

Through  billing,  Chicago,  discrimination  against  by Hill,  399 

Transfer  charge,  Chicago • Greeley,234;  Hill,314 

Transfer  houses,  Chicago,  operated  by  dealers Greeley,  331 

Transportation  and  prices ..-         Moran.  712, 713 

Danubian  provinces. Wedderbum.  (B9 

Visible  supplies  abnormally  increased  by  elevators,  Chicago Hill.  315 

Yield, South WhitDey,873 

Per  acre  lees  in  South  than  in  Northwest Powers.  171 

Grain  Orowew*  Association Moran.  709 

Grand  Forks.  K.  Dak.,  wheat  prices;  how  fixed Badge,  855 

Grand  lalana,  Kebr.,  beet  sugar  factory  at Say  lor.  590 

Grange,  beneficial  effects Norris,  329;  Clohan,  600:  Stockw  ell.  895 

Condition  and  work  of ,  Illinois WilFon,  2.10, 251 

Cooiierative  stores  not  successful Davenport.  268 

Discouragement  of  incurring  of  debts Ager.  114 

Educational  work  of Brigham.  8:  Hale.  391 

Extent  of  organization,  New  York Norris,  320 

Farmers*  institutes,  instrumental  in  securing  appropriation  for Ag-  r,  114 

Fire-relief  associations  organized  by.  New  York Norris.  339 

Freight  rates,  1870-1890.... Wieting.  993, 994 

Legisla  ion  secured  by A^r.  114;  WiJson,  250, 254 

Membership    Brigham,  6:  Ager.  113, 114 

National- 
Discontent  of  farmers,  influence  in  removing Jones,  34 

Educational  features Jonee.  29,  SO 

Harmonizmg  of  different  sections Jones,  39 

Membership,  increase Brigham,  20 

Nonpartisan  character   Jones,  30 

Organization  and  purposes Jones,  89 

Politics,  attitude  toward Brigham,  20,  21 ;  Jones,  30,  31 

Senators,  popular  election,  advocated Jones,  3S 

Social advantasKS... Jones,29,30 

Objects  and  methods  of'working Brigham,  8;  Ager.  1 13, 114 

Ohio Miller,613 

Organization  and  convocations Ager,  114 

On|(in  explained Cro well,  337 

Social  business  organization,  Vermont Spear,  405 

South  Carolina Hammond,  829 

Granfl^er  laws: 

Illinois,  sustained  by  supreme  court Wilson,  250 

Grapes: 

Effect  on  soils  . .   .. Whitney.  877 

Wine,  Georgia Hale.:m 

Grasses: 

Georgia Hale,  890,  391,  398;  Stevens,  917 

Grasshoppers Howard,  759 

Fungous  diseases Howard,  758 

Grazing: 

Arid  regions  best  suited  to .        Mead,  1065 

California  Naftzger,  950 

Lefdslation  against  close Whitney,  861 

Louisiana Stubb6,781 

Great  Britain.    (See  England. ) 
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Oreat  Northern  Bailway:  P^ge. 

£xcnr8ion8  to  Minnesota  School  of  Agricnltnre Powers,  183 

Bednctioii  of  freight  rates,  etc Hanley,  380, 281 

Oreat  Salt  Lake,  effect  of  irrigation  upon Whitney,  884 

Ouano,  Pemvian Wedderbnra,  622 

Eampton  Institute —  Ti-ue,  140,145 

Sams,  distribution  of Hitchcock,  671 

Exports Davenport,  270, 271:  Hitchcock,  667 

Satch,  Hon.  Wm.  H.,  report  as  chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture     Wedaerburn,  628 

Match  anti-option  law  discussed Miller,  616 

Satch  experiment-station  act  of  1887,  provisions  of . .  True,  146 

Sathmati  Canal,  seepage  of Mead,  1055 

Savemeyer, ,  suggestion  of  a  farmers'  trust Ager,  111 

Savemeyer  estate,  unsuccessful  dairy  store.  New  York  City     Magie,  102 

Sawaii: 

Exi)eriment  station  under  private  auspices True,  147 

Farm  wages  of  Chinese  and  Japanese Saylor,  588 

Irrigation,  sugar  beets  raised  by Saylor,  588 

Sugar — 

Importedfrom Kedzie, 544;  Saylor, 587, 588 

Production  stimulated  by  reciprocity Snow,  241 

Sugar  cane,  yield  per  acre Wiley,654 

Hay: 

Cost  of  production Hale,  897 

Diminished  by  machinery Davenport,  267 

Cultivation,  Virginia    .     .-. ..  Wedderbum, 628 

Georgia Hale,397;  Stevens, 917 

Grasses  grown  for Hale, 890, 891, 393 

Hemp: 

Competition,  foreign  grown Nail,  810 

Desirability  of ,  as  a  crop Nail,  815 

Price  -* .-. Nail. 815, 816 

Tariff Nall,815 

Herman,  Baron,  agricultural  attach^,  G^erman  embassy Hitchcock,  689 

Hessianfly ..- _-.  ..     Howard, 756, 758 

Hides,  tarft  on Coles,  181;  Greeley,  942 

Higbee- Armstrong  road-improvement  law,  New  York Dodge,  704-706 

Hill,  J.  J.: 

Concessions  to  farmers Hanley,  279-281 

Great  Northern  railroad  excursions Powers,  183 

Hill,  John,  jr.,  president  Grain  Beceivers  and  Shippers'  Association, 

statement  before  Illinois  legislature  on  elevator  system Hill,  812-814 

Hirsch  fund,  endowment  of  agncultural  school  by True,  140 

Hogs,  exports, distribution  of ^  ..      Hitchcock, 670 

Holland,  importance  as  a  market  for  agricultural  products    . .  . .  Hitchcock,  667 
Holland,  Mich.: 

Canning  factories  and  pickling  works Smith,  578 

Land  rental  increased  by  beet-sugar  industry. Smith, 573 

Holland  Sugar  Company,  Mich    Smith,  569-572 

Hollanders: 

Character  as  farmers.  New  York Norris,  828 

Sugar  beets  grown  by, Michigan Smith, 568, 569, 578 

Home  economies.     (See  Domestic  science, ) 
Homestead  exemption: 

Georgia,  defined Stevens,  908 

North  Carolina White,  416 

Homestead  law: 

Effect  on  Eastern  farmers Snow,  240 

Georgia,  criticised Peek,  463 

Honey,  glucose  substitute Wedderbum,  638 

Hop-plant  louse .  Howard.  756 

Hopper  system  of  transferring  grain,  explained Richards,  202, 214, 215 

Horse  meat Salmon,  750 

Horse  racing  at  agricultural  fairs,  Ohio 2iiiller,607 

Horses: 

Breeding,  improvement  in  methods,  etc Nail,  807-809;  Davenport.  270, 271 

Kentucky Nall,807 

Prices  of ..   Youmans,12l;  Coles,  129 
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Horticiiltare  (see  alao  Inject  penU;  Nunery  stock): 

Americaxi  Association  and  Narserymen,  memorial .  Howard.  765 

Experiment  stations,  work  of.  in  relation  to True,  147 

Sugarbeets Wiley,544 

Hours  of  labor .  Bri^hun.  6: 

Ager,104:  Stnbb6,775;  Prom.  788.  Stevens. 0<t6:  Greeley, 92n 

Convict  labor c:atchi8on.  1043 

Dairy  industry Magie,102:  Ager.  104;  Ketctiom,186 

Georgia  KunnaUy,45H:  Stevens,  906 

Massachusetts Stocicwell,^ 

Minnesota Hanley,275 

New  Jersey Magie,  108 

North  DaJcoU Budge,846 

Rednctionof      Brighim,5,6; 

Jones.  33;  Magie,  102;  Ck>Ies,  125;  Ketchum,  136:  Wils(m,244 

Effects D3re,83 

South,  too  long Hale,876,377 

Truck  farmers Eetchnm,ld6 

Vermont Spear.402 

WestVirginia Glohan,59S 

House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Agriculture  r^^port. .  Wedderbum,  628 

Houses  (see  also  Tenant  hcmiteH),  partial  exemption  irom  taxation  advo- 
cated  Ralston. 1036 

Huguenots,  North  Carolina  colony  of Crowell,  334 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  manual  labor  scnool  for  negroes Dillingham,  168 

Illinois: 

Condition  of  agriculture Wilson,  247-253 

Drainage Whitney,880 

Grain  Dealers*  Association,  elevator  bills  opposed  by Hill.  317 

Labor,  agricultural,  condition  of  .- Wilson,  24:^» -246 

Landlordism    Powers  173 

Live  stock  commissioners,  board  of ; Snow.  238 

Railroad  and  warehouse  law- 
Amendment  proposed  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  committee Hill,  311 

Dealing  of  warehousemen  in  grain  inconsistent  with  . . .  Hill,  298-302, 311 

Boad  improvement,  bill  defeated  oy  farmers Burke.  Id7 

School  facilities Wilson,  246, 247 

Taxation Burke,  195, 1 »7. 198, 200 

Illinois,  University  of,  agricultural  instruction  in Davenport,  260-262, 264; 

McKay,  534, 535 

Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  elevators,  ownership  of Hill,  296, 297, 304-306 

Illinois  supreme  court,  decisions  in  elevator  cases Hill,  301 ,  302 

Illiteracv: 

North  Carolina White.  425 

Georgia Stevens,  911 

immigration  (see  also  Foreign  bom): 

Discussed Stock  well  ,'884. 886 

Alabama Poole,  927 

Class  of .  desired Stevens,  912-913 

Colonization  of  immigrants Crowell,  333, 335:  Budge.  847 

Home  seeking  great  motive Powers.  180 

Migration  of  native  bom  to  cities  increased  by Wilson,  246 

Nationalities  and  character  of Powers,  179;  Stockwell,  886 

New  Jersey ..  Coles,124 

North  Dakota Budge,  845, 846, 847 

Northern  and  western  men,  Maryland Ager.  109 

Regulation  of    Stockwell.  886. 8><7 

Educational  and  property  tests  advocated ...  Dye,  86,  ^7 

Settlement  of  lands,  unduly  rapid Dye,86,S7 

Southern  States Hide,  382;  Stevens.  912 

Relatively  slight  amount,  reasons Barrett,  46, 52;  Brown.  59 

Western  farmers,  unduly  rapid  opening   Brigham.  11 

Implements  (see  also  Machinery) ,  value  of,  1889 Powers,  184 

Imports: 

Pacificcoast Turnbull,  989-993 

Products  which  should  be  produced  at  home Ager,  115;  Coles,  123 

Income  (see  also  Profits): 

Of  farmers,  gross  and  net Holmes.  154 

Kelstion  to  wealth  produced Holmes,  155 
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Income  tfiuc  advocated    Ager,112;  Powers,  184;  Hale,  887,  :^8;  White,  482 

India: 

Decline  in  wheat  production Hitchcock,  669 

Wheat, sold  against, in  Chicago Hill,313 

Indian  com.     (See  Com.) 

Indiana: 

Farmers*  institutes True,  142 

Sugar  beets  grown  for  Michigan  factories Smith,  572 

Indiana  elevator,  operated  by  Chicago  Elevator  Company Hill,  296 

In dustrial  combinations.     ( See  Combinat  ions,  indusMaL ) 

Industrial  Commission: 

Farmers'  approval  of  objects  and  methods Jones,  30, 31 

Investigation  of  conditions  in  Black  Belt  byjpropoeed .  Dillingham,  163, 164, 167 
Power,  increase  advocated Jones,  81 

Industrial  depression: 

Agricultund  industry,  relations  to Dye,  90 

Effect  on  working  class,  California TumbuM,  977 

Single  tax,  remedy  for - Ralston,  1126 

Industrial  education,  Louisiana. . .     . . Brown,  64:  Stubbs,  788 

Inlieritance,  French  law .  Ralston,  1029 

Inheritance  tax  advocated  .. . Ager,  112;  Powers,  184 

Insanity  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  causes Hanley ,  286 

Insect  pests: 

Agricultural  press, benefits  of Howard, 768 

Biids,  checked  by Howard,  761 

California Naft2ger,952 

Chinch  bugs Howard,  758 

Cigarette  weevil Howard,  758 

Clover  seed  midge    _ Howard,  758 

Codlingmoth    Howard,754 

Cotton  boll  weevil Howard,  757;  Hammond,  838 

Cotton  boll  worm,  trap  crops Howard,  757 

Cotton  caterpillars,  paris  green,  remedy Howard,  757 

Experiment  stations,  investigations  by True,  147, 148 

Gipsy  moth -  .    Howard,  755 

How  carried .  Howard,  764 

Grasshoppers - .  Howard,  759 

Fungous  diseases Howard,  758 

Hessianfly Howard, 756, 758 

Hop-plant  louse Howard,  756 

Increase,  reasons  for_ .     . .    ...  .  .  Howard,  759 

Legislation- 
National ...     Hale, 400;  Howard, 765, 766 

Necessary,  West  Virginia - Clohan,601 

Proposed,  Alabama Poo!e,926 

Quarantine  bill   Howard,  765, 766 

State - Howard,  763, 764, 768, 769 

liO^s  sustained  from  _. Howard,  758, 754 

Number  and  source  . Eoward,756 

Orange  maggots Howarrl,756,757 

Parasites,  importation  of- Howard,  761 

Plum  curculio,  spraying _ Howard,  754 

Prevalence  and  means  of  combating Bailey,  1006, 1013 

Prevention  by  scientists Hanley,282 

Quarantine  against,  national Howard,  755, 756, 765-768;  Naftzger,  965 

San  Jose  scale Howard,  754, 755 

Scale  insects,  spraying Howard,  754, 755 

State  and  Federal  work Howard,  764 

Tobacco,  remedies Howard,757 

Trees Howard,  759-761 

Wheatweevils Howard, 758 

Inspection  (see  also  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) : 

Discussed Prom,  799 

Advocated ...  Powers,  192 

Animals Salmon, 751 

Cattle  exports,  increased  by Hitchcock,  666 

Dairy  products,  for  export Salmon,  746 
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Feeeandfinee     Sahnon^ToS 

Fertilizers Hamilton,  347;  Pocae,  820 

Qnin— 

Chicago,  praoticee  criticised Richards,  208, 205, 206;  Hill,  311, 313 

Manipniation  attempted Powers,  190;  Greeley, 233;  Hill, 318 

Mimieapolis  Jnmper,  734, 735 

Optiomuprapoeed Hitchcock,  680 

Insect  pests,  State  laws Howard,  763 

Meat- 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry Salmon,  750 

Exports  increased bjr Snow,236 

Federal,  ineffective  locally Salmon,  747 

Legislation  proposed _ Salmon,  745, 746 

Local Salmon,750 

Paokinghonses Saimon.742 

Minnesota Prom,:99,801 

Vessels  for  live-animal  traffic Salmon,  751 

Institutes,  farmers'.     (See  Farmers'  ifistituteit,) 
Tnanlar  possessions: 

Beetsugar  industry,  how  affected Saylor,  587-589 

Sugar, free, discussed Wiley,654 

Insurance,  fire-relief  associations,  New  York Norri8,389 

Intensive  agriculture: 

Advantii;es  of  thorough  cultivation Hale,392 

Calhoun  colored  school,  Alabama,  instruction  in EHllingham,  160 

Conunercial  fertilizers  not  used ..  Whitney,  882, 883 

Defined Stevens,  915 

England True.  144 

Foreigners,  New  York Norris.:s23 

Machinery,  promoted  by Ketchum,  132;  Davenport.  2.16 

Progress  sufficiently  rapid  in  America .  Crowe  1, 341 

Sugar  beets,  necessary  for Rogers.  550. 551: 

Smith,  568, 578, 580;  Saylor,586;  Wiley.  664 

Tendency  toward  not  general  Ho1me8,156 

Tobacco,  Connecticut Whitney,  876, 877 

WestomStates Whitney,883 

Interest,  rate  of  (see  also  Banks;  Loans:  Mortgages): 

Affected  by  character  and  resources  of  borrower Powers,  189 

Crop  liens Holmes.  154, 161 

Excessive,  paid  by  planters.  South  Carolina Youmans,  118, 119 

Southern  States Barrett,  47, 48;  Brown,  64, 65, 67, 68, 73;  Lovejoy,  78 

Farm  capital,  1889 Holmes,  154 

Farm  mortgages,  1890 Holme8,154 

Georgia Hale,  881;  Redding,  444;  Peek,  463, 464;  Stevens.  912 

Influences  fixing,  increased  knowledge  of Jones,34 

Legal,  North  Carolina Graham,  436 

Limited,  North  Carolina White,  432 

Loans Brigham,  15 

New  Jersey Coles,  130 

South  Dakota   .  Greeley,  9a5 

Interstate  conunerce,  original  packages,  food  products.  State  control  de- 
sired   Flanders,  998 

Interstate  C!onunerce  Commission: 

Discussed Stubbe,784 

Effects,  beneficial Brigbam,  27 

Increased  power,  advocated . . .  Bachelder.  4  i ;  Richards,  v08, 209;  Wilson,  254: 
Peek.  463;  Porter,  484;  Miller,  619;  Wedderbum.  633;  NaftEger,962 

Judicial  and  police  powers  proposed Richards,  206, 207, 209, 21 1 .  218, 219 

Position  of,  criticised Richards,  220 

Rate-making  power Richards,  211 ;  Naftzger,  962, 964 

Southern  Califomia  Fruit  Exchange  case  before Naftzger,  961 

Interstate-commerce  law: 

Amendments  proposed Richards,  206, 207, 209, 218, 219 

Discriminations  prevented  by Hamilton,  373;  Richards,  304 

Elevators,  affected  by Greeley,  227 

Chicago  elevator  system,  relation  to Hill.  295, 313 

Inadequacy  of Richards,  206 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  influence  of .  _ Wilson,  254 
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Interstate  migratios,  North  Dakota Budge,  847 

Interstate  streams: 

Conflicts  growing  out  of Mead,  1064 

State  and  Federal  jurisdiction  over Mead,  1064 

Iowa,  grain  prices  lower  than  in  Nebraska Gh-eeley ,  233 

Ireland,  agricultural  education  in  schools Dilliugbam,  167 

Irish: 

Character  as  farmers.  New  Jersey Coles,  124 

Compared  with  Irish  in  cities .   .     Powers.  179-180 

Irrigation  (see  also  Alkali;  Watei*  rights): 

Appropriations.  Federal,  for  Western  irrigation,  deprecated  . . .      Brigham,  28 

Jones,  38 

Artesian  wells.  California Naft^ger,  953 

South  Dakota - - Greeley,  988 

Bear  River  Canal,  described Mead,1064 

California - Naftzger,953 

Canada,  irrigation  code   - Mead.  1060 

Canals,  cementing  of .     . Mead,  1056 

Fillingof - Mead,1058 

CStrnsfruits ..  Naftzger,958 

Cost -. ..   Whitney, 878, 879;  Mead,  1065 

Difficulties  of- .  .' Whitney,879 

Distribution  of  water,  methods  of Mead,  1055 

Egyptian  cotton Stubbs.785 

Experiment  stations,  work  in  relation  to    *.  - Trne,  147 

Farrow,  described Mead,  1055 

Govemmentaid Greeley,938 

Great  Salt  Lake,  effect  on Whitney,864 

Importance  to  Western  areas Whitney,  878 

Interstate  streams,  conflicts  of  jurisdiction . Mead,  1064 

Investigation  by  Department  of  Agriculture. .  Whitney.  8!:^0;  Mead,  1055-1057 

Land  irrigated,  value  of .   Whitney,878;  Mead,  1065 

Legislation,  national Whitney,  880;  Naftzger,  953 

State Alead,1064 

Montana  and  Colorado - Powers,  182 

Overdone Whitney, 880 

Possibilities  of Powers,  182;  Naftzger,  951 

Poudre  River  system Mead,10r)4-1055 

Reservoirs,  control,  question  of . Mead,  1061-1062 

Necessity  of... Mead,  1061-1062 

Rice,  Louisiana Stubbs,  772. 773 

Seepage- 
Alkali  waters,  Utah .. Whitney,  862, 863 

Losses  from Mead,  1055-1058 

Protection  against,  Connecticut - Whitney,  864 

Subirrigation True,150 

Sugar  beets Saylor,  583, 588;  Wiley.  646, 647 

Tea  culture,  advocated  in Shepard,441 

Isthmian  Canal: 

Favored  by  California  fruit  growers  ...     Naftzger,  960, 965, 966, 967 

Rates  cheapened  by Naftzger,  960 

Italians: 

Cotton  growers,  Mississippi - Kyle.  464, 467 

Farm  laborers  in  sugar-beet  industry,  New  York Norris,  324 

Jamda  Canal,  seepa8:e  of     Mead,  1055 

Japan: 

Agricultural  education  and  research True,  138 

Wheat  market  possible Crowell,  848 

Japanese  labor: 

California Saylor,  588, 590;  Naftzger,  957 :  Turnbull,  969 

Wages,  effect  on     .. - Tnrnbull,969 

Jelly,  adulteration  of ..    Wedderburn.683 

Jersey  cattle,  not  usually  prohtable Magie,101 

Johnson  grass,  profits  from,  Georgia Hale,  393 

Jordan  and  Salt  Lake  Canal,  seepage  of .  - Mead,  1057 

Kafir  corn: 

Experiment  stations,  work  in  relation  to .  . . True,  1 49, 150 

Production  in  Kansas _ True,  150 
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Kainite,  price  of ^ Ha)e,389 

Kalamazoo  Su^ar  Company,  Mich Smith.  5t5U,  572 

Kansas: 

Climatic  conditions Whitney,861 

Experiment  station,  work  of Trne,  150 

Kansas  A^ri^cultural  College,  saccess  of Hale,  386 

Kentucky: 

Crop  sharing Nall,8aj 

Diseases  of  animals Nail,  814 

Experiment  station Nall.812 

Farmlabor .  Nall,803 

Fertility Nall,811 

Freightrates Nall,813 

Landvalae Nall,811 

Negroes    Nall,808.803 

Organizations NaU,811 

Products Nan,807 

Pure-food  law Nall,814 

School  facilities Nall,813,814 

School  fund .    Nall,814 

Stock  raising ..  Nail,  807 

Taxation  .* .  NaU,811 

Tobacco  culture... Nall,806 

Labor,  agricultural  (see  alsq  Child  labor;  Employment;  Hours  of  lobor; 
yefji'oes;  Wages): 

General  conditions Hanley,  274. 275;  Poole.  924 

California Naftzger.058 

Illinois - Wilson.  !e4»-246 

Kentucky Nall,803 

Louisiana Stubbe.  770 

NewEngland Bachelder,42 

New  Jersey Ketchum,  138-137 

North  Dakota - Budge,846 

South  Carolina .        Youmans.  117-118, 120-122 

Southern  States         Lovejoy,  75 

V^eriuont - Spear,40S 

Character  of— 

Efficiency .. Oreeley,927 

Maryland,  southern Whitney,  878 

New  Jersey - .  Coles,  124, 126 

Vermont ..-       ..  Spear, 402-404 

Cheapness  a  detriment  to  South   .  . .  Hale,  378 

Cost  onder  wage  system  and  slarery  compared HUl,  505;  Manson,  509 

Farmers  unskillful  in  making  profit  from  hired  labor Bailey,  1018 

Machinery — 

Effect  upon  skill  required Davenport,  256 

Influence  in  decreanng  seyerily  of  work Brigham,  5:  Jones,  33 

Wage  system  better  than  tenancy Redding,  448 

Labor  and  capital,  reUtions  of,  discussed Brigham,  6,  9;  Richards.  207,  308 

Labor  legislation,  Alabama Poole,  923-924 

Labor  organizations: 

California. TumbuU,  972,  974, 975 

Combination  of  sugar-beet  thinners,  Bay  City,  Mich Smith,  575 

Legalization  advocated Richards,  208 

Pacific  Coast  Council  of  Trades  and  Labor  Federations Tumbull,  974 

Single  tax  favored  by ...  Ralston,  1021 

Laborers,  agricultural: 

AcquisitiOD  of  farms  by Coles,  124;  Powers,  173,  179;  Davenport,  256 

Advantagesof Davenport,  2)6,  257 

Ageof Powers,  173,  174,  179 

Americans,  West  Virginia Clohan,  592 

Board,  allowance  for _ Holmes,  152 

Boarded  by  farmers Powers,  174;  Stockwell,  888 

Chinese,  California Naftzger,  954 

Cooperative  arrangements,  advantages _ Jones,  34 

Dairy,  generally  white Stevens,  915 

Farm-hand  system,  described Stevens.  906-907 

Foreignbomas Greeley,928 

Better  than  Americans  for  sugar  beets Rogers,  555 
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Tjaborers,  a^cultural — Continued. 

Foreign  competition  with,  nnfair Wedderlurn,  627-629 

Foremen,  New  York ..  Norris,  321 

Fruit  growing  and  packing,  G(eorgia Hale,  375-377,  401 

Homes,  ownership  of,  by  West  Virginia Clohan,  592 

Independent  farmers,  tendency  to  become Brigham,  7 

WestVirginia Clohan,  593 

Intelligence,  improvement  in Norris,  321 

Japanese,  California  - Naftzger,  957 

Married  men _ Greeley,  928 

Conditions  of  employment Brigham,  9 

Employed  more  than  formerly  _        Davenport,  255 

Migration- 
Cities,  causes  of Ketchum,  137 

hiterstate Brigham,7 

Nationality,  Illinois  and  Michigan Davenport,  255, 256 

Organizations  of  farmers,  membership  in Brigham,  6 

Perquisites  of Stevens,  907 

Proposed  methods  of  improvement Stevens,  906 

Prospectsof Greeley,929 

Renting  and  cropping  system,  Southern  States Barrett, 47 

Savingsof Moran,711;  Greeley, 928, 929 

Sociaicondition— 

Improvement Jones,  33;  Norris,  320 

Minnesota Han.ey,275 

WestVirginia Clohan,594 

South  Carolina Hammond. 821-^22 

Sugar-beet  industry .._ Wiley,652,653 

Thinning,  Binghamton,  N.  Y .     .     Rogers,  555, 556 

Tea  pickers,  South  Carolina Shepard.  441 

Tenant  houses,  fuel,  etc Bngham,9; 

Ager,  104-105;  Powers,  174;  Hale.  379;  Stockwell,  885 

Illinois.-.. Wilson, 245 

New  Jersey _ Dye,  84 

New  York Norris,821 

Transient,  Massachusetts  . , . .   Stockwell,  885 

White- 
Louisiana Stubbs,  778 

Southern  States Lovejoy ,  79 

Women,  employment  of,  Georgia  . .    . .     . .  Redding,  448 

I«aboring  villages,  improvement  of,  advocated  . .       .       Nail,  815 

liake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  transfer  houses,  Chi- 
cago ,  operated  by  grain  dealers G  i  eel  ey ,  231 

Land  (see  also  Arid  land;  Public  lands;  Swamp  lands) : 

France,  inheritance  law Ralston,  1029 

Great  Britain,  farm True,144,145 

Private  ownership,  effects  injurious Ralston,  1028, 1029 

Railroad,  Mississippi  bottom,  prices  and  terms Norfleet,  486 

Rental  value,  relation  to  aggregate  taxation Ralston,  1027 

Sparta,  policy  of  Lycurgus .  Ralston,  1028,1029 

Speculation,  relation  to  taxation .  Ralston,  1025, 1026 

Land-grant  act  of  1862,  provisions  of . . .     .   True,  144 

Land  laws.     (See  Public  lands.) 

Land  nationalization  distinguished  from  single  tax Ralston,  1027 

Land  tenure,  continuity  of Stubbs,  769 

Land  values: 

Alabama Poole,  922 

California Naftzger,  951, 952;  Turnbull,  988 

Decline  in .  Ketchum,  135;  Hill,  382,  ;J89;  Greeley,  944;  Bailey,  1011 

Cause --  -..  Crowell,340;  Hamilton,366 

Eastern  States Norris,  335, 327;  Spear,  404 

Georgia..  Hale, 382, 389;  Redding, 450;  Nunnally,457;  Peek, 460;  Stevens, 912 

Illinois - Wilson,  247 

Increase Wilson,  249 

Increase  in Wilson,  249;  Stevens.  915 

Southern  States Balch,  495, 496 

Irrigated  land     Whitney,  878;  Mead,  1065 

Kentucky... Nail, 811 

Maryland Ager,109 
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lAnd  values— Continiied.  Puge. 

MaflBachosetts,  depreciation  Stockwe]l.d88 

Michit^an,  increase  by  beei-su^xar  industry Smith .  .i 7-1 

Minnesota,  since  1890 Powers,  liJ7 

New  England Whitney,  867 

New  Jersey,  declme Coles,  123, 124. 125, 129 

New  York FIanders.99d 

Decline  in Powers.  178: 

Norris,325:  Stock  well,  888;  Deyo,  999. 1000;  Bailey,  1007-1009 

Sngar  beets,  nusing Beyers,  .t60 

Variations -.  Wietinff,9«J 

North  Carolina White,  422 ,  423 

NorthDakota Prom,  789 

Ohio,  decline  in Mil  er.  614 

Pennsylvania.  1859  to  1889 Hamilton,  366 

Red  River  Vfdiey ..-.  Bnlge,846 

Relation  to  profit  in  ngricnltnre Powers,  187 

Single  tax  on,  advocated  .. .  Bnrke,  195-900;  Redding,  452:  Ralston,  1019-1038 

South  Carolina Hammond,8S8 

Sonth  Dakota Jumper.  740;  Greeley,  d30 

Tennessee,  increase - Gage,  492 

Timber,  increase - - Balch,  4M 

Vermont,  decline Spear,  404, 407 

Virginia,  decline     Wedderbnm.  622, 628 

Wages,  relation  t) Tumbul  1,968-972 

West  Virginia,  stability  of - ac^an,599,600 

Landlord  and  tenant.     (See  Tenaucif. ) 

Landlord  and  tenant  act,  North  Carolina,  criticised White.  416-420 

Larceny,  petit,  abolished,  North  Carolina White,  417 

Lard: 

Exports,  distribution  of Hitchcock,670 

Increaseof Hit<ihc<ick,607 

Imitationsof Wedderburn,633,634 

Ij»wes,  Sir  John,  endowment  of  agriculture  by Wiley,  643 

Leaeue  of  American  Wheelmen,  free  publication  of  experiment  station 
bnlletinby Tme,149 

Lease  system,  approval  of Mead,1066 

liSgislation: 

National,  fraud,  prevention  of Flanders,  996 

Proposed Stubbe,7S4 

National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union ,  interest  in .  Hanley.  290, 291 

New  York,  proposed Bailey,  1010 

Remedial,  proposed _ Peek,  463 

State  influence  of   agricultural   colleges   and   experiment  stations 
upon True,149 

Leguminous  crops Nail.  81 1 

Nitrogen  supplied  by Hale,  389;  Dillingham,  169 

Recommended  for  fertilizing  land Ager,  106;  Dillingham,  168 

Lehi,  Utah,  beet-sugar  factory  and  rasping  stations Saylor,  585, 586 

Lemons: 

California Naftzger, 948;  Turnbull,984 

Seedleis   _     Naftzger,948 

Licenses,  occupatiou,  deprecated Ralston,  1085, 1036 

Liens  on  crops,     {^/ee  Crop  liens.) 

Lime: 

Clay  soils  flocculated  by Wilev,649 

Slaked,  used  as  fertilizer,  Michigan   Smith,573 

Limestone,  important  in  beet-sugar  manufacture Rogers,  550 

Liquors: 

Consumption  of    _..  Powers,  179 

Dispensary  system  laws,  North  Carolina White,  427 

Prohibition— 

Q«orgia,  in  three-fourths  of  counties Hale.  384 

Laxity  of  enforcement.  North  Carolina  . .  White,  427 

Southern  States,  due  to  desire  to  keep  negroes  from  drinking . .  Brown,  66 

Live  stock.     (See  Stock  raising. ) 

Live  stock  commissions: 

Ohio Miller,  617, 618 

State,  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry Miller,  618 
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Uverpool:  P^g^. 

Prices,  affected  by  world  oonditioDs Miller.  617 

Fixed  at Greelev.235; 

Crowell,843;  Wedderbnrn,627,e30,682;  Moran.713 

ShlpmentBto * Pratt,  72^7 

Wheat  market -  Powers,  175,181 

I^oans  (see  also  Banks;  Crop  liens;  Interest;  Mortgages) : 

Farmers  now  seldom  borrow  money _ Brigham,  15 

GhDvernment  loans  on  cotton,  advocated  — Brown,  74 

Southern  States,  chiefly  from  merchants,  not  through  banks.  . .    Lovejoy,  78 
Difficulty  of  securing  on  land Brown.  60,64,67 

liOgan  and  Richmond  Canal,  seepage  of .\Jead,1056 

liOnpr-Btaple 'cotton - StubbB,785 

liouisiana: 

Agricultural  societies,  local ..  Stubbs,  780-781, 783 

Banks Stubbs,  776-777 

Condition  of  agriculture Stubbs,  760, 782 

Cotton - Stubbs,  775 

Diseases  of  animals Stubbs,  784 

Experiment  stations True,  149;  Stubbs, 780-781 

Foreign  bom  _ Stubbs,  777 

Free  rent Stubbs,  771 

Grazing Stubbs,  781 

Industrial  schools - Stubbs,  788 

Labor,  agricultural Stubbs,  770 

Machinery Stubbs,  770 

Manufactures Stubb8,777 

Mign^tion  of  laborers Graham.  435;  Stubbs,  770 

Negroes,  habits - Stubbs,  770 

Products - -   --  Stubbs,  770 

Riceculture Stubbs,  772. 773 

Lands -     Whitney,  864, 865 

Roads - -.  Stubbs.  784 

School  facilities Stubbs,  778, 779, 783 

Sugar  experts,  instruction  f or . True,  189 

Stockraising Stubbs.  782 

Sugar  beets Stubbs,974 

Sugar  industry Stubbs,  771, 772 

Consumption Kedzie,544 

Houses Stubbs,  771 

Production Kedzie,  544;  Wiley,  664 

Sugarcane Wiley, 649 

Taxation Stubbs,  782 

Wage  system _ Stubbs,  770 

Wheatlabor Stubbs,778 

Lubin,  David,  on  export  bounties Wedderbum.  627, 631 

Lumber: 

Exports,  Puget  Sound Turnbull,982 

Prices  increased _ Miller,  615 

South  Carolina Hammond,  833, 834 

West  Virginia ./, Clohan,o92 

Macaroni  industry,  San  Francisco Wiley,  643 

McCormick  binders,  in  Russia Wedderbum,  629 

Machinery Prom, 793;  Stockwell, 895;  Greeley,938 

Acreage,  influence  in  extending Dye,  96 

Alabama Poole,921 

American,  in  foreign  countries Wedderbum,  629 

Beet-sugar  manufacture,  American  and  imported   ... Tumbull,  980 

Benefits  to  farmers Ketchum,  135;  Redding,  453 

Com  cultivation,  agricultural  relation  to Powers  171 

Farm _ Powers,181 

Cost Moran.710 

Cost  of  production  diminished  by  . . .  Davenport,  267;  Clohan,  600;  Miller,  617 

Cotton  not  cultivated  by,  Georgia - Redding,  453 

Diversified  crops,  cause  of _ Coles,  125 

Drudgery  of  farming  diminished  by J<Hies,  33;  Wilson,  243;  Spear,  402 

Economy  of.   . Holmes,  156. 157 

Educational  factor Power8,183 
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Kachinery— Gontmned.  P^se. 

Employment,  inflnenoe  on Brigham^S; 

Ager,104;  Norri8,3^;  Redding.  453:  Clohan,591 

Georgia,  increased  nae  of Stevens.  915 

Harvesting  and  threshing,  California TnmbuU,  9&4 

Intensive  cultivation  promoted  by Ketchnm,  132;  Hale.  396 

Labor,  effect  on Dye.82,96; 

Powers,  171;  Davenport,  256;  Hammond,  8  lo;  Stock  well,  884 

L-misiana _ Stubbs^TTO 

North  Dakota Bndge,852 

Prices,  effect  in  lowering Ager,  109:  C.-owell,  343 

Increnaed Wedderbam,  024, 635 

Production  increased  at  lees  expense  due  to -^9^*  ^^^ 

Profit  in  repairs. . .     .  Hammond,  817,819 

Progress,  recent .  Hammond,  816-^18, 830 

Bice,  Louisiana .  Stabbs.  773 

South  American  trade Davenport.  270 

Southern  States,  little  used,  reasons Lovejoy.  79, 80; 

Toumans,  130;  Powers,  171, 172 

Sugar  beet,  American,  superior Kedzie.  547;  Smith,  583 

Tenants,  little  furnished  to,  Gteorgia ..  Nunnally.  4o6, 457 

Virginia Wedderburn,  635 

Wages  increased  by Crowell,  344;  Hale,  376 

W(  )rk  accomplished  by _ .  Moran,  711 

McLaurin,  Senator,  speech  on  export  bounties Wedderburn, 631 

McMurtrie,  beet-sugar  industry  of  France  studied  by Wiley,  639 

Mail  delivery,  rural: 

Advocated Brigham,  27:  Stock  well,  904;  Greeley,944 

Organized  farmers  responsible  for  _ _ Wilson,  350 

Maine  Experiment  Station,  work  of . .  True.  150 

Maisse.     (Se&Com.) 

Malt,  substitutes  for  barley Norris.  335 

Manshury  barley  introduoed  by  experiment  station,  Wisconsin True,  150 

Manufactures: 

California Tumbull,981 

Census  returns,  criticised Hammond,835 

Combination,  tendency  toward Crowell,339 

Depreciation  of  land,  caused  by  development  of Crowell,  340 

Local  establishments,  railway  discriminations  in  favor  of  large  towns, 

effect Brown,67 

Louisiana StubbB,777 

Product  per  capita  f^ater  than  in  agriculture Crowell,  338, 339 

Profits  compared  with  agriculture H:iinmond.834,836 

Southern  States,  desirability  of  establishing  loeal Brown,  t>4, 67-^; 

Lovejoy,  78 
Eiuconragement  of  agriculture  by Crowell,  335 

Manure: 

Loss  of  fertilizing  elements  in  improved  sta^^les Ager.  106 

Price  and  fertilizing  value Ager,  106 

Maple  Sugar  Association,  Vermont Spear,  405 

Maple  sugar  industrT: 

New  York Spear,  406 

Ohio --     - Spear, 406 

Vermont Spear,  405-407 

Maple  syrup,  adulteration  of Spear.  408, 409 

Market  gardening.     (See  Truck  farming,) 

Marketing  of  crops: 

Business  methods  important Whitiiey,878 

Wheat,  harvest  best  time . Davenport,  278 

Markets Prom,  794-796 

Commission  merchants Prom,796 

Development  of Stevens,  915, 916, 9t7 

By  inspection,  etc.,  advocated Snow,  336, 337, 339 

Relation  to  irrigation Powers,  182 

Foreign  (see  also  E'a7por/«) Prom,  793, 794;  Stockweil,895 

Adulteration,  advantage  of  prohibiting,  to  producers Brigham,  33 

California  fruit Naftzgor,949 

China,  t  ade  possibilities  o''  Hanley, 389, 293, 294 

Competition  of  other  countries,  increase  of Hitchcock.  689 
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Markets— Ck)ntinned.  Pa«®- 

Foreign— Contintied. 

Consular  seryice,  assistance  in  extending  markets  advocated.  Brigham,  22; 

Jones,  31, 32;  Snow,  240 
Development — 

Advocated Hanley.  276, 288, 289, 291-295;  Norris,  331 

Appropriations  for,  in  various  countries Hitchcock,  685 

Methods  proposed ..  - Hitchcock,  686-«89 

Extension  of . . Jones,  32;  Dye,  96;  Ager,  115 

Flour,  exportation  preferable  to  that  of  wheat Brigham,  21 

Importance,  relative,  of  various  countries Hitchcock,  667-672 

Oriental,  development  advocated Powers,  191; 

Hanley,  276, 288, 289, 291-295 

Pacificcoast CroweU, 343;  TnmbuU, 983, 985, 989-993 

Prices,  domestic,  largely  fixed  by Brigham,  21 

Shipsubsidy. Moran,719 

Special  agents  and  agricultural  attaches  proposed Hitchcock,  686 

Study  of  tastes  and  habits  necessary Davenport,  269, 271 

Foreign  expositions,  use  of,  advocated _ .    ...    Hitchcock,  689 

Home,  importance  of      -.  Ketchum,  135;  Peek,  461;  Prom,  794;  Stockwell,  886 

Immigration  affected  by Powers,  180 

{Section  of  foreign,  sources  of  information Hitchcock,  666 

Study  by  farmers  necessary Hale,  391;  Bedding,  447 

Wheat Moran,  713;  Pratt,  726, 727, 728;  Jumper,  739 

Marsh  liands.     {Bee  Stvamp  lands,) 

Marshfield,  Mass.,  swamp  lands - .  Whitney,  882 

Maryland : 

Assessment  ordered  by  legislature -  Ager,  111,  112 

Ck>ndition  of  agriculture .  Ager,103-115 

Labor, inefficiency  of ..  Whitney, 878 

Methods,  agricultural,  criticised Whitney,  871, 872 

Negroes ..  ..     Whitney,878 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  membership  reduced Ager,  113 

Peaches - Whitney,877 

Road  system .- .-   Affer,112 

Improvement  of  roads,  cost  of Dodge,  695 

School  facilities,  white  and  colored  children ...  Ager,  106, 107 

Soils .- -  Whitney,873 

Tax  system .  - Ager,  111,  112 

Tobacco - - Whitney,860 

Trucking Whitney,  860 

Massachusetts: 

Abandoned  farms,  repopulation Stockwell,  893 

Agricultural  college True,  139 

Board  of  agriculture  reports Stockwell,  894 

Ck>ndition  of  agriculture Stockwell,  884, 893, 901 

Diversification ...   _  Stockwell,  895 

Drainage Stockwell,  89.V896 

Education,  compulsory Stockwell,  887 

Experiment  station _ Stockwell,  894 

Farmers,  organization  of Stockwell,  893 

Farmers' institutes Trup,142;  Stockwell.  893, 894 

Farms,  diminution  in  number  and  value  of Stockwell,  888 

Fertilizer  law .-. .  Stockwell, 894 

Gypsymoth Stockwell, 902, 903 

Labor,  hours  of - Stockwell,  885 

Transient ^^ - Stockwell,  885 

Migration  to  cities - _  Stockwell,  888 

Pure-food  law  _ Stockwell,902 

Roads     -  Dodge,  695;  Stockwell,  896 

School  facilities Stockwell.  887, 890, 891 

Sheep  husbandry _ _  Stockwell,  899 

Taxation Stockwell,  890, 898 

Tobacco Stockwell,  899 

Wages .-   .- - - Stockwell,  885 

Meat: 

Cost  of  production Moran,  720 

Diseased,  supervision  necessary Gehrmann,  635, 637 
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Meat^-Continned.  F«so- 

Ezports Davenport,  269;  Stockwell,  904 

Cored,  increase  of Hitchcock,  667 

Excluded  from  Enropean  conntrieB Salmon,  747, 748 

Increased  by  ins^iection  and  branding Snow,  236 

Inspection,  Federal,  ineffective  locally Salmon,  747 

Low -    Salmon,  750 

Packing  honses    -       -     . .  Salman,  743 

Prices,  decrease  in .  Yonmans,  118 

Increase  of,  not  ail  farmers  affected  by Miller.  615 

Mechanical  aria,  attitude  toward,  in  the  South Poole,  92 1-d*^ 

Taught  In  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges True,  1^ 

Medium  of  exchange Stubbe.  777 

Memphis: 

Cotton  compressed  at Hutchinson,  511 

School  taxes  and  population,  white  and  colored Hill,  504 

Memphis  Freight  Bureau ..  Gage, 494, 495 

Merchant  marine: 

Advantage  of  establishing  American Brigham,  29,33 

Ship-subsidy  bill Moran,  716, 717 

Mesa  Canal,  seepage  of Mead,  1056 

Mexican  orange  worm Natt iger,  965 

Mexiccms,  in  California Naf tzger,  957 

Mexico,  transportation  by  animal  power Dodge,  690 

Michigan: 

Beet-sugar  factories . .   . . Saylor.  585 

Drainage - Whitney,880 

Farmers*  institutes True,  142 

Migration  from Smith,  566, 567 

Roads,  improvement  demanded -Smith,  576, 578 

Soil  and  rainfall Kedzie,  53&-540 

Sugar-beet  industry Kedzie,  535-r)49:  Smith,  56i^o82;  Wiley,  646 

Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

Graduates  engaged  in  agricultare  .  Davenport,  961 ,  262 

Successof Hale,386 

Michigan  Sugar  Company,  Bay  Citv Kedzie,  54^-54-1;  Smith,  568-570 

Middle  Creek  Canal,  seepage  of — Mead,1056 

Middlemen: 

Elimination  of Power8,181 

Exce-'sive  numb  r  of  ..  Wilson,  249 

Farmers,  attitude  toward Davenport,  268 

Dependence  upon Holmes,  158, 159, 163 

Milk  trade,  methods  and  profits.  New  York  City Magie,  103 

Migration,  interstate  (see  also  Cities,  migration  to) : 

Department  of  Agricnlfrure Whitney,  860 

Georgia  to  Southwest ._  Hale,  388 

Immigrants,  assimilation  of .       . .   . .     Brigham,  10 

Louisiana Stubb8,770 

Negroes Poole,  919 

South  to  New  Jersey Dye.  88. 87;  Coles,  124 

South  to  North,  advo<mted ....       Dye,  83. 87;  White,  42s,  429:  Duncan,  518 

South  to  West,  advocated .  White,  428, 429 

Virginia  to  New  Jesey _ Ketchum.  13%  134 

Nebraska  to  Arkansas - Balch.496 

North  to  South Gage.  498 

To  Virginia .      Wedderbum.<)23,624 

North  Carolina  to  South  and  West Graham,  435 

Westward  movement,  decrease  in ' Brighain,7 

Military  service,  training  benedcial  to  manufacture,  Germany Wiley,  653 

Milk: 

Adulteration  of Jones,  523;  Kennicott,  529, 531 ;  Gehrmann,  635, 686 

Analysis,  Chicago Gehrmann,  63.>,  636 

Bottled,  general  use  of Magie.  100 

Coloring  of Ager,  116,117 

Dairy  store  of  Havemeyer  estate,  New  York  City,  unsuccessful   . .  Magie,  102 

Famine,  Chicago Gehrmann,  636 

Freight  rates ..     Magie,  103;  Coles,  123 

Midoleinen,  methods  and  profits  of.  New  York  City Magie,  108 

Milking  machines,  England Crowell,340 
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Milk— Continned.  Pa«e. 

New  York  City,  trade  in .       Magie, 99-103;  FlaDder8,998 

PhOadelphia,  trade  in Ma«ie,108 

Price,  New  Jersey Magie,  100,  lOl:  Ketchum,  188 

Retail,  New  York  City Magie,  102, 108 

Separators,  centriingal,  animal,  and  mechanical  power Vail,  411, 413 

Supply  of -  -  -  -  Salmon,  747 

Improvement  of,  Pennsylvania Hamilton,  871 

Tests -  Flander8,9d6 

Babcock  test  for True,150 

Cnrd  test,  discovery,  Wisconsin  experiment  station . .       True,  149 

Transportation  to  chet^se  factories,  Ohio  ...   .       Dodge,  691 

Increased  competition  from  lowered  rates  and  improved  methods. 

Dye,  95, 99 

Trust,  New  York  City. . .   Dye,  99;  Magie.  102, 103;  Ager,  111 

Tuberculosis  transmitted  by Snow,  238;  Hamilton,  378 

Yield,  per  cow Magie,  101 

Milk  Producers*  Association: 

Boston Holmes,  158 

Ineffective  as  yet. - Ketchum,  135 

Prices,  methods  and  influence  on Ager,  111 

Miller  Manual  Training  School,  agricultural  education  at True,  140 

Millers,  futures  bought  and  sold  by Powers,  190 

Mills: 

Cotton,  Southern,  price  of  cotton  to  farmers  raised  by Hammond,  882 

Flour,  Georgia,  effect  on  demand  for  wheat Redding,  447, 448 

Milwaukee,  elevator  capacity .  . .  Hill,  814 

Mining; 

Markets  for  agricultural  products  afforded  by Powers,  182 

Miners  generally  foreigners,  West  Virginia . .  Clohan,  592 

Taxation  on  mines Ralston,  1026 

Minneapolis: 

Chamber  of  Commerce Pratt,  724 

Elevator  capacity Hill,814 

Fruit  sales,  rapid  increase  of Powers,  187 

Qrain  inspection Jumper,  734, 736 

Wheat  pncee,  fall  and  spring Powers,  190 

Minnesota: 

Elevator  law Moran,719 

Diversified  agriculture.  Experiment  Station,  relation  to . .  Powers,  177 

Workof - - True,  150;  Powers,  183 

Farmers,  foreign-bom,  disadvantage  of Powers,  180 

Institutes _ True,142 

Prosperity  of Hanley ,  274 

Farms,  breakmg  up  of _ -  Powers,  188 

Interest,  rates  in Powers,  189 

Lan  d,  prices  of * Po  were ,  1 87 

Mortgages Moran,  710 

Ownership  of  homes Moran,  710 

State  lands  unsettled Powers,  182 

Tenancy .  Moran,  710 

Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture True,  140 

Graduates,  return  of ,  to  farms    Powers,  172, 183 

GreatNorthem  Railway. e-cursions to -..  Powers,  188 

MissiBsippi: 

Child  labor... Kyle,  472 

Cotton  mills Kyle,471 

Exx>eriment  station,  work  of True,  150 

Migration  to,  from  North  Carolina .  Graham,  486 

Negroes,  conditions  improved Eldridge,  513-515 

Possibilities  of ..  Kyle, 478 

School  facilities Kyle,  468 

Tenancy,  cotton  plantations Kyle,  464, 465, 474 

Missouri : 

Experiment  station,  work  of True,  149 

Taxation  in  city  and  country Burke,  194 

Molasses _ Stubbe,775 

Adulteration  of Kennicott,  582, 538 

Production,  utilization,  etc.,  Germany Wiley,657 

668a 71 
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Moline  seeders  and  (^nltiyators,  sngar  beet . Smitii,  588 

Money,  scarcity  in  South Hale,  381 

Monopoly  (see  also  Com&tfiaftVm«) ..       Stockwel],8$4 

Farmers  opposed  to,  New  York Norria,  332 

MUk,  New  York  aty Magie.103:  Ager.lU 

Restraint  of  trade,  legislation  against,  England Powers,  192 

Montana,  irrigation Powers,  182 

Montreal,  diversion  of  wheat  to Crowell.  342 

Morrill  Act.     (See  Agricultural  collegett, ) 

Mortgages Prom .  790 ;  Greeley ,  935;  Bailey,  1012 

iUabama Poole,922 

Forecloenres— 

Eastern  compared  with  Western Powers,  175 

Loan  compuiies,  Tennessee Ghige,492 

North  Carolina Grahiun.436 

South  Carolina Youmans,  1 17, 120, 121 

West  Virginia Clohan.593 

Incurred  for  liYing  expenses  of  farms Ager,  109, 110 

Interest  on . Holmee,  154;  Powers,  189 

Minnesota .-.    Moran.710 

New  England .    Stockwell,  892 

NewJeraey         Eetchum,136 

Reduced  by  advance  in  cotton ...Hill,  503 

South  Dakota ..  Jumper, 733, 734 

Southern  States Lovejoy ,  75 

Taxation Clohan,  598, 599:  Miller,  613 

Moving  of  crops  (see  also  Transportation ) Pratt,  729;  Prom,  802 

Muck,  application  to  worn-out  farms Whitney,  883 

Mules,  cost  of  production  compared  with  price . .  Nunnally ,  453. 454: 

Kyle,  478;  Manson,506 

Mutton,  transportation  of Greeley,948 

Nails,  mrice  increased Miller,  615 

Nash-w  right  Company,  letter  on  attempted   manipulation  of  grain 

inspection _.  EU11,318 

National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.     (See  Farmers' 

Alliance  and  Industrial  Unioru) 
National  Grange.  (See  Orange, ) 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress: 

Economic  relations  discussed  by .  . Davenport.  ^9 

Recommendations  as  to  branding  of  food  products Wedderbum.  634 

National  Pure  Food  Association Jones,  521-^528 

Native-born  of  foreign  parentage,  character  as  farmers.  New  Jersey . .  Coles,  124 

Nature  study Davenport, 264;  Stockwell, 887;  Greeley.932 

Common  schools,  advocated True,  143; 

Davenport,  264;  Hamilton,  351, 352;  Clohan.594,595 

Leaflets  published  by  Cornell  University True.  143 

Navigation: 

Controlled  by  national  law Mead.  1064 

River- 
Needed  improvements '. Budge.  844, 845 

North  Dakota Budge,  844. 845 

Nebraska: 

Beet  sugar  factories  in _..  Say  lor.  585, 590 

Climatic  conditions Whitney,  861 

Experiment  station,  work  of True,  150 

Grain  prices  higher  than  Iowa Greeley,  233 

Sugar  Deets  not  well  adapted  to Wiley,  647 

Negroes: 

General  conditions.  Southern  States Barrett,  467; 

Brown,  71. 72;  Dillingham.  163-169:  Poole.  919 

Kentucky Nail,  803 

Maryland,  southern Whitney,  878 

North  Carolina White,  418, 419, 421, 422 

Agriculture,  proportion  employed  in Stevens,  913, 915 

Georgia. Stevens,  913 

New  Jersey Eetchiim,  133, 134 

As  farm  laborers Ager,  109; 

Wedderburn,62b;  Nall.806j  Stevens,  913;  Poole.  919, 924 
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Pa«e. 
Xfegroes— Continued. 

As  farm  laborers — Continaed. 

IneflBciency    Barrett,  57-59;  Brown,  62-66;  Wilson,  246;  Nail,  815 

Superiority -. Hale, 382-384;  Kyle, 467;  Balch,497 

Maryland Ager«  104 

New  Jersey Coles,  124 

West  Virginia CJohan,  593, 594 

As  farmers— 

General  oondition Brown.  72;  Stevens, 910 

Farmers' institutes,  not  expected  to  attend White,  425 

Farmers' organizations  among -.       ..  White,  424, 425 

Unsnooessf ui .   . .  Brown,  65, 66 

Success,  New  York ._ Norris,  324, 325 

/^ft  laborers'— ~ 

Adaptability  of Hale,383,884 

Carelessness    _ .  Hale,  384 

Efficiency.- Hammond, 822, 823;  Stubbs, 770 

Steadiness _._ - Hammond,  819, 828 

Characteristics- 
General Brown, 66:  Stubbs,  770;  Stevens,  910-911 

Criminality,  discussed .- Hammond,  824 

Debts,  readiness  to  i)ay   Hammond,  819 

Immorality.  Tennessee - Manson,  507, 508 

Improvidence Hale,384; 

Redding,  449;  NunnaUy,  454, 455:  Stubbs.  778;  Poole,  9*25, 926 

Intoxicants,  danger  from  use _ .  Brown,  66 

Colonization  of Poole,  924 

Advocated Brown,  62, 68 

Agricultural  districts    Crowell,  335, 336 

Difficulties    Brown,63 

Opposed.. Yonuians,  120:  White, 428;  Duncan, 518;  Poole, 924 

Condition  in  slavery  and  freedom  compared— 

Efficiency  less  under  freedom Nuunally ,  456;  Kyle,  469 

Improved  under  freedom Hill,504,505 

Demoralized  condition  after  the  war Poole,  925 

Dependence  on  cotton,  unwise True,  145, 146 

Develoi>ment  of  South  hindered  by Barrett,  57;  Brown,  68, 71 

Domestic  servants  from  South  in  New  Jersey .     Ketchum,  133 

Education Poole,924 

Agricultural  colleges  .  True,  140 

Capacity  for,  and  effect  of Lovejoy,  79;  Hammond,  826, 827 

Incapacity  for Brown,  65, 66; 

Youmans,  119, 120;Dillingham.  167;  Manson, 508, 509 
Higher- 
Mississippi - Kyle,  468, 469 

North  Carolina White,  425, 426 

Illiteracy,  Georgia Stevens,  911 

Manual  training  schools.  Alabama Dillingham,  168 

School  attendance- 
North  Carolina,  greater  than  whites  . Graham,  439 

Tennessee,  small Godwin,  476;  Manson,  507, 508 

School  facilities- 
Alabama ...  Poole,923 

Arkansas,  equal  facilities Balch,  497 

Georgia _     Redding,  451, 452 

Kentucky Nall,814 

Mi  ss  i  ssi  ppi  - Kyle ,  468 

North  Carolina White,  424-426 

Discriminations White,424 

Taxes  and  school  fund Graham,  423 

Tennessee,  equal  lacilities Manson,  507 

West  Virginia Clohan,924 

Fitzgerald  settlement,  exclusion  from Brown,  62 

Houses,  South  Carolina _ Hammond,  821, 822 

Improvement  of Hale. 400,401; 

Norfleet,48e-488;  Edmond8on,501,502;  Poole,  924 

Efficiency  and  standard  of  living Hale,  376 

Homes    Stevens,  911 
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Kegroes— Ck>iitinQed.  Pa«e. 

Improrement  of — CkmtinQed. 

Kentucky NaU,^© 

Miasiaflippi Eldridge,  513^15 

Kind  treatment  of ,  South  Carolina .  Yoaman8,121 

h&Tf^  families,  advaiitagee  of Edmondson,  503 

Machinery,  inability  to  employ Barrett.  .")8;  Brown,  62 

Mechanical  trades Poole,  Alabama,  921 

Migration,  interstate.    {Bee  Migration^  interstate.) 
Migration  to  cities.     (See  Cities^  migration  to. ) 

Mortality  in  North  diminishing White.4» 

Occupations  of ... .-  Poole,d33 

Ownership  of  property Kyle, 467, 468, 471;  Nall.808;  Stevens,  910. 911 

Arkansas Balch.496 

Mississippi Norfleet,  468;  Eldridge,ol5 

South  Carolina Youmans,  121 

Tennessee Godwin.  477;  Mason.  498-500 

Plantations,  permanence  as  tenants  on Youmans,  121 ,  122:  Hale,  379 

Professions,  tack  of  success  in Kvle,  469 

Pulmonary  troubles  in  North  disouss'^d        . .  .      White!  429 

Relative  number  of— 

North  Carolina White,  429. 430 

South  Carolina Duncan.  518 

WestVirginia Clohan,  593, 604 

Separation  of  races  advocated. Brown,  62, 68 

Tenancy,  black  belt Poole,926 

Tendency  of    . .    Stevens,  911 

Textile  factories,  exclusion  from White,  429 

Village  communities,  not  adapted  to Stevens,  906 

Wa^es.     'See  Wooes.) 

White  overseers  dispensed  with  .. . Brown,73 

Whites- 
Attitude  of,  toward White,  424, 426;  Gage,  493 

Compared  with Graham.  434 

Competition  with Redding.  445, 446 

Farm  labor  considered  menial  because  of  negro  work Brown,  71 

Need  of  supervision  by _.     . - Brown,  63 

Women  and  children,  work  in  fields. Yonmans.  122;  Edmondson,  502 

Berry  picking,  Pennsylvania .  .  Hamilton,  351 

Tea  picking, South  Carolina. Shepard,441 

Neola  Elevator  Company,  Armour  &  Co. ,  relation  to Hill,  319 

Netherlands : 

Importance  as  a  market  for  agricultural  products Hitchcock,  667 

Oleo  industry Hitchcock,  672, 678 

Vew  Eneland: 

Abandoned  farms Crowell,344;  Whitney. 859, 866, 867, 870 

Causes  and  amount  of  abandonment Bachelder,  40, 41 

Resettlement,  progress  of Baohelder,  41, 43 

Condition  of  agriculture,  improvement .  Bachelder,  40, 41 ;  Stockwell,  904, 905 

Fertility  not  maintained Davenport,  263 

Industries, introduction  of  .. . Whitney,867 

Landvalues ..  Whitney,867 

Markets,  abandonments  of  farmers  upon  local Bachelder,  40. 42 

Mortgages Stockwell,  892 

Profits,  agriculture  . . Stockwell,  892 

Prosperity,  agricultural Stockwell,  904, 905 

Sheep  husbandry Greeley,  942 

Soils -     Whitney,866 

Specialization,  need  of   Whitney,  870, 871 

Speculative  instincts  of  inhabitants Crowell,335 

Stock  raising  on  abandoned  farms,  development  of     Crowell,  344 

New  Hampshire,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  membership Ager,  118 

New  Jersey: 

Condition  of  agriculture Dye,  91^97, 

Coles,  122-132;  Ketchum,  132-137 

Dairy  industry,  condition  of Magie.  99-103 

Free  text-books Coles,  124 

Road-improvement  laws Dodge,  702, 703 

School  faculties Coles,  124 
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New  Mexico:  P««©. 

Alkali  waters .  Whitney,  860, 868 

Sugar  beets  grown  by  irrigation -.  Saylor,  583 

New  Orleans,  wheat  export  from Crowell,343 

New  South  Wales,  board  for  exports Hitchcock,  688 

New  York: 

Abandoned  farms « _ Flanders,099 

Agricnltnral  depression Powers,  178 

Cheese,  State  brand Wieting,  994;  Flanders,  905, 996 

Condition  of  agricnltnre Norris,  322-331 ;  Stockwell,  892 

Dairy  industry  injured  by  retrigerator  cars Powers,  187 

Department  of  agriculture Flanders,  995, 997-999 

Diseases  of  animals _ Flander8,999 

Expe.iment  stations,  work  of True,  149 

Fairs,  State  appropriations Flanders,  997 

Farmers' institutes True,142 

Fruit  growing    Rogers,  552 

Labor,  agricultural,  conditions  of Norris,  320-328 

Land  taken  up  under  contract Powers,  171 

Land  values Stockwell,  888; 

Wieting,993;  Flanders,  999;  Deyo,  999, 1000;  Bailev,  1007-1009 

Milk,  volume  of  tra^c Flanders,998 

Nature  study  in  common  schools True,  143 

Oleomargarine,  sale  of Flanders,  996, 997, 998 

ProiK)6ed  legislation Bailey,  1010 

Road  improvement,  by  convict  labor. Dodge,  696 

Laws... -     -. - Dodge, 702-706 

Scientific  agricnltnre.  increase  of Flanders,  995, 998 

Statistics     . Flanders, 998 

Sugar-beet  industry Rogers,  549-561 

State  instructors  in,  appropriation  for Rogers,  560, 561 

Sugarbounty Rogers, 551, 557, 558, 560;  Flanders, 997 

Taxation Wieting,  994, 995;  Deyo,  999, 1000;  Bailey,  1007 

Certain  counties,  inquiry  concerning Burke,  193 

Tenancy  before  1846 .  _ Powers,  178 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  B.  B.,  freight  rates  higher  than 
inSouth .  Hale, 378, 398 

NewYork  City,  milk  trade  ...: Magie,99-103 

New  York  State  Commerce  Comnxiasion,  investigation  of  diversion  of 
traffic Crowell,342,843 

New  Zealand: 

Exports,  best  dairy  products.. Snow,  239 

Singletax Ralston,  1022, 1023 

Newport  News,  wheat  export  from Crowell,342 

Newspapers,  attitude  toward  single  tax. Ralston,  1021 

Nicaragiian  Canal Stubbs,  783 

Advantages  to  farmers Brigham,23 

California,  relation  to Tumbun,982,987 

Opening  opposed . Moran.  720, 721 

Nichols  law,  Ohio,  application  to  railroads  advocated Miller,  613 

Nitrate  of  soda,  profit  from  use,  Maryland Ager,  108 

Nitrogen: 

Pnce  greater  than  other  elements  of  plant  food Hale,  389 

Soil  bacteria Whitney,  874 

Norfolk,  Nebr.,. beet-sugar  factory  at.    Saylor,590 

Norfolk,  Ya.: 

Early  potatoes,  tendency  to  lower  price  of  Maryland  product Ager,  110 

Truck  industry Whitney,  878 

Wheat  export  from Croweil,343 

Normandy,  butter,  fresh,  high  price  of Hitchcock,  676 

North  Carolina: 

Agricultural  college  fund,  division  of Graham.  439 

Convict  system  explained White,  431 

Crop  lien  system  criticised White,416-421 

Law Graham,  437 

Crops,  principal White,  419 

Depression  of  agriculture ..  Graham,  433. 434, 438 

Fertilizer  works Graham,  437 

Fertilizers  used White,  423 
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North.  Carolina— Continned.  P^ee. 

Hngrnenot  colony  GroweU,i{34 

Illiteracy  nncomiDOii White.  427 

Interest  rates        _ Orahani,436 

Migration  from Graham,  435 

Negroee,  condition  of _     White,  418-430 

Edncation  and  taxation  of «. Graham. 438,439 

Reeonroesof ..  White, 423 

School  facilities .   Graham.  438. 439 

North  Dakota: 

Agricultnral  c  liege _.  Bndge,847 

Graduates Bndge,  847. 848 

Animals,  diseases  of,  laws  preyenting Bndge,  ^-58 

Barley,  yield Badge,  852, 853 

Bonanza  farms Bndge.850,851 

Climate,  improving Bndge,  848 

C(  mmission  fees Bndge,  855 

Dairy  industry .  _ Bndge,  849 

Diversification Badge,  845, 851 

Elevators Bndge,  856 

Companies,  number  increasing Budge.  8>3, 854 

Competition . . Bndge,  855 

Experiment  stations Prom,  791;  Budge,  848 

Fairs,  horse  trotting .  Bndge,^3 

Farmers' institutes Budge,  848, 849 

Flax. profitable Prom, 793;  Budge,858 

Foreign-bom Ptmu,  788-789 

Freight  rates  decline Badge,853 

Fruit Bndge,848 

Immigration ..  Budge. 847 

Colonization Budge,847 

Labor.farm Budge,846 

Hoursof .   .  Budge,846 

Land  value      _ Prom,  789 

Machinery Budge,  852 

Migration..* _ Budge, 845, 846. 847 

Oats,  yield Budge,853 

Organization  of  farmers Bndge,  851 

Plants, diseases  of Budge.853 

Products _ Prom,791 

Public-land  laws Prom,  789 

Railroads .  Budge,  858 

Development  caused  by Budge.  843 

River  navigation Budge,844.845 

Roads - Budge,853 

School  facilities Prom,  790;  Budge,  847 

Sheep  industry Prom,  792;  Budge,  851 

Soil Prom,791 

Stock  raising Prom,  792 

Storage  charges Budge,  855 

Suurarbeets  Bndge,858 

Taxation Prom,  791;  Budge,  8tt 

Tenancy Prom,  787, 788;  Bndge,  846 

Tree  claims Budge,  848 

Wages Budge.846 

Wheat Prom.  793;  Budge,  845, 851 

Grading  of .' Budge,  854 

Prices,  graded _ Pratt,734 

Prortts Budge,  849 

Northern  Louisiana  Agricultural  Society Stubbs,  780-781 

Northwest,  condition  ofagriculture. . . Pratt.  727 

Nurserv  stock: 

Freight  rates  to  North  excessive Hale,  396 

Georgia,  possibilities  of _ Hale,395,396 

Inspectionof  nurseries.  Ohio...     . Miller, 618 

Tariff  on Hale,  396 

Nutrition  experiments,  Storrs  expenment  station,  Connecticut. . .  True,  149, 150 

Nuts,  California NaftJ5ger,  951 
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Oats:  Page- 
Clipped  in  transfer  houses,  Chicago,  by  grain  dealers Greeley,  231 

Damaged  by  frost,  Georgia..  -.   .- Redding, 447 

Yield,  North  Dakota i Badge, 853 

Oceania,  exports.  Pacific  coast,  increase  of -.- Hitchcock,  668 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  working  of . .  - True,  138, 148 

Ohio: 

Condition  of  agricnltnre,  improvement  of Miller,  614 

Diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  legislation  concerning Miller,  617, 618 

Drainage  laws Miller,608 

Experiment  station,  work  of . . .  True,  150;  Miller,  610 

Farmers' institutes True,  142;  Miller,  605-607 

Lands,  prices,  decline  in _  Miller,  614 

Road  improvement Miller,  608, 609;  Dodge,  688, 702 

Societies,  agricultural    Blillor,  605-608 

State  board  of  agriculture Miller,  605-608 

Sugar  beets  grown  for  Michigan  factories Smith,  572 

Ohio  State  University: 

Agricultural  courses Miller,  609, 610 

Graduates  as  farmers Miller,  610 

Oil,  exports  of  Standard  Oil  Company .     . .     Wedderbum,  629 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal: 

Exports,  distribution  of .       Hitchcock,  671 

Increase  of  .. .     ..   .   Hitchcock,  667 

Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  work  of True,  150 

Oleo  oil: 

Exports,  distribution  of-- - Hitchcock, 672 

Increase  of Hitchcock,  667 

Oleomargarine: 

Branding Greeley,945 

Butter,  competition  with,  objection  to. Ager,  116 

Consumption  of,  not  diminished  by . . Hitchcock,  678 

Coloring,  prohibition,  advocated Bachelder,  45;  Ager,  116 

Constitutionality  of  act,  Pennsylvania Hamilton,  370 

Fraudulent  sale  of Ager,  116;  Coles,  123;  Flanders,  998 

Illegitimate  use  by  hotels  and  boarding  houses Bachelder,  45 

Law,  New  York Norri8,332;  Flanders, 996, 997 

Market  for Eennicott,  581 

Production  and  exports,  Netherlands Hitchcock,  672,  678 

Taxation,  increase  advocated Brigham,  27; 

Bachelder,  44;  Hamilton,  370,  371 
Wholesomenees Ager,  116;  Hamilton,  368;  Flanders,  997 

Olive  oil: 

California TumbuU,  987 

Cotton-seed  oil  in Kennicott,  538 

Omaha  Exposition _ Dodge,  692 

*'  One-horse  "  farms,  described _  Stevens,  910 

Options  (see  also  Speculation) : 

Bought  largely  by  farmers,  etc - Powers,  190 

Grain Moran,  723 

Orange  maggots Howard,  756,  757 

Orange  worm,  Mexican   . — Naftzger,  966 

Oranges: 

California Naftzger,  948;  Tumbull,  984 

Florida - Whitney,  862 

Seedless,  California. .   Naftzger,  948 

Orchards,  inspection  of ,  Ohio Miller,  618 

Organizations  of  farmers  (see  also  Combinations;  Cooperation) . . .  Greeley,  937, 

938;  Stubbs,  782;  Prom,  792 
Agricultural  implements,  influence  in  securing  better  prices. .  Brigham,  18, 19 

Beneficial  effects Dye,  94; 

Coles,  126;  Ketchum,  135;  Wilson;  250;  Norris,  839;  Crowell,  337 

Causes  of Brigham,  18 

Combinations- 
Effect  in  preventing  extortion  by Brigham,  19,  20 

Influence  in  compellinj?  farmers  to  organize Brigham,  18,  19 

Discontinuance,  South  Dakota Jumper,  737 

Kentucky Nail,  811 
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Or^anisationB  of  farmers— Con  tinned.  FiCB. 

Masaacbnsf^tts  Stockwell,  883 

Membership,  increaee Brigham,  30 

Miflsiasippi,  lack  of  . ^ . .       Norfleet,  4S7 

NorthDakota Badge.85i 

Objecteof Davenport.  268, 268 

Ohio MUler,613 

Prices,  influence,  diacnased Brigham,  18, 19 

Southern  States,  advocated  for Brown,  66, 70 

Sngar-beet  growers.  Bay  City,  Mich. Smith. 577, 578 

Vermont Spear,405 

Virginia .  Wedderbnm,  6^4 

West  Virginia...  Clohan.600  d 

Overproduction Ager,  1 15;  Stubhe,  7«3;  Bailey,  1011  1 

Balance  between  supply  and  demand  predicted    Ketchum.  135, 136  ] 

Cotton Holmes,  160;  Hale,  3U3;  Peek,  458  I 

Prices, relation  to..  Ketchum,  134, 185;  Powers,  186:  Norri8,326;  Crowell,343 

Rice  and  sugar .  Stubb8,788  [ 

Wheat,  effect  on  price's CroweU,  343 

Ownership  of  farms Moran.  710  J 

Advantage  of Davenport,  265, 266  ■ 

Desire  of  young  men  for,  Gleorgia Nunnally,  457  i 

Increase  of Powers,  170, 179  \ 

Memphis  district,  by  whites -. Hill,503  ' 

Negroes,  beneficial  effects  of. Dillingham,  166, 1(^ 

North  Carolina White.  418, 419, 421, 422 

Relation  to  age Powers,  173 

Restriction  proposed Peek,  463 

United  States  and  Georgia,  1890      Peek,  460, 462 

Ownership  of  homes:  ^ 

Farm  laborers.  West  Virginia Peek, 460, 460;  Clohan,592  i 

Minnesota - Moran,  710  ' 

Negroes  and  whites,  Mississippi - .  Kyle,  469-471 

Oznaro,  CaL,  beet-sugar  factory  at Saylor.  590 

Oxnard  Sugar  Trust,  existence  questioned Smith,  581, 583 

Oyster  culture,  investigations  by  experiment  stations  True,  147 

Pacific  Ocean,  conflict  for  ascendency  on Crowell,343 

Packing  industry,  development  of Hitchcock,  667 

Panic  of  1803,  speculation  by  elevator  men  the  cause    Greeley,  229 

Parasites,  importation  of - .  Howard,  761 

Paris  Exposition  of  1808 Wiley,639 

Paternalism Wiley,644 

Partnerships,  stock  raising,  Ulinois,  conditions  of Wilson,  245 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.     (See  Grange.) 

Peaches,  consumption  may  be  increased  by  better  distribution Hale,  393 

Georgia - Stevens,  917 

Maryland Whitney,  877 

Overproduction  prevented  by  freeze Hale,  393 

Peas  (see  also  Leguminous  crops) : 

Coloring  artificial Kennicott,  530 

Land  improved  by Graham,  433;  Wedderbum,  622 

Peavey,  F.  u.,  elevators  purchased  b^ Richards,  205 

Pecos  Canal,  seepage  of Mead,  1056 

Peninsular  Sugar  Company,  Caro,  Mich Smith,  567, 569 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner . .  .  Hamilton,  347, 367 

Department  of  agriculture,  organization  explained Hamilton,  347 

Diseases  of  animals,  laws  Salmon,  749 

Experiment  station,  work  of True.  150 

Farmers*  institutes True.  142;  Hamilton,  347-349 

Fertility,  maintenance  of Whitney,  874  i 

Forestry  system  .    Hamilton,  364, 365 

Pure-food  law,  administration  of Hamilton,  367, 368 

Road  system  explained Hamilton,  369, 370 

Tax  system  explained  and  criticised Hamilton,  852^357 

Wages,  farm,  1899.... Hamilton,  349, 350 

Pennsylvania  Dutch,  excellence  as  f  nrmers   CroweU,  333-335, 337 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad : 

Fruit  transported  by,  north  of  Washington Hale,  378, 398 

Transfer  house,  Chicago,  operated  by  grain  dealer Greeley,  232 
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Pennsylvania  State  College :  Pag«- 

Nature-stndy  leaflets  issued  by Hamilton,  351 

Reading  courses  for  farmers _ True,142 

Peonage,  of  cotton  planters _ Holmes,  161 

Pepper,  adulteration  of Kennicott,  530 

Peruvian  cotton Stubb8,786 

Petroleum : 

California T...   TumbuU, 985-987 

Crude,  fruit  trees,  sprayed  with _ Clohan,  6()1 

Pliiladelpliia: 

Milktrade Magie,103 

Freight  rates  on  milk _ ..     ._.  Coles.  123 

Market  for  New  Jersey  dairymen Ketchum,  138 

Philippine  Islands : 

Competition  with  American  agriculture Snow,  24 1-243 

Exploitation  of,  a^icultural  resources  predicted    . . Snow,  243 

Sugar  free  from  discussed Wiley,  654 

Phosphate  rock: 

Owned  by  fertilizer  companies _ .      Graham,  437 

South  Carolina,  cheap  source  of  phosphoric  acid  . .       . .  Hale,  380 

Phosphates,  prices  diminished Miller,  611 

Phosphoric  acid,  price  of. _ Hale,  389 

Pickling  works,  Holland,  Mich Smith,  573 

Pies,  adulteration  of S.  J .  Jones,  525 

Pineapples,  specialization ,  Florida    Whitney,  875, 876 

Pinehurst,  8.  C,  tea  gardens,  experimental  at .   .  Shepard,  440, 448 

Pine  lands,  Minnesota,  available  for  farmers Powers,  183 

Plantations: 

Division  of ,  Mississippi Kyle,  465 

Managers,  salaries Norfieet,491 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  cream  of  tartar _ -.     -.  Kennicott, 538 

Pleuro-pneumonia Stockwell,  904 

Eradication  of,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry Snow,  237-239 

Illinois- -. Wil8on,255 

Plows: 

Prices,  decline  in Powers,  181 

Increased.    Wedderbum, 624 

Plum  curculio Howard,  754 

Plums,  Japanese,  advantages  of Hale,  395 

Poles,  sugar  beetr^  thinned  by,  Michigan Kedzie,  547 

PoUce  protection,  relation  to  taxation .  Ralston,  1 028 

Pool    selling,  at  agricultural  fairs,  control    by  State   board  of   agri- 
culture      Miller,607 

Pooling.     (See  Railroadn.) 
Pork: 

Exports,  Denmark _ Hitchcock,  687 

Distribution  of _ Hitchcock,  670 

Portland,  Me.,  beet-sugar  factory  at    _ . Wiley,  639 

Porto  Bico: 

Competition  with  American  agriculture  predicted Snow,  241 

Sugar,  cost  of  production Saylor,  587, 588 

Free,  from,  discussed Wiley,  654 

Wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. Saylor,  588 

Postal  savings  banks.-. Stockwell,904 

Advantages  discussed Brigham,  27, 28;  Greeley,  944 

Potash: 

Germany,  imported  from Miller,  611 

Priceof Hale,389 

Potatoes: 
Early- 
New  Jersey Magie,100 

Competition  of  leouth Coles.  127 

Yield  and  prices  of Coles,  128 

Norfolk,  tendency  to  lower  price  of  Maryland  product Ager,  110 

Kentucky ...   Nail, 807 

New  York,  soil  favorable  to Norris,328 

Rotation  of  crops  - Whitney,  884 

Seed  potatoes,  cooperative  buying  by  Grange  members Ager,  1 11 

Vermont Spear,  408 
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P>«e. 

Potter  law,  effect  on  traiuporUtioti Crow6a,337 

Poudre  Biver,  irrigation  system  of  . .  Mead.  1054-1055 

Poultry  indnstry Greeley,  937 

Experiment  stations,  work  of.  in  relation  to Tme.  147, 149 

\*ennont, nnited  with  dairy  indnstry Vail,414 

Poultrymen*a  Association,  Vermont Spear, 405 

Prices Stockwell,891;  Greeiey,»38 

Advance  in— 

General Bnrke,201;  Kyle, 467;  HiU,5Q6 

Caoses — 

Exitort  bounty  advocated Wedderbnm.  626-633 

Opening  up  Western  land  .  Ketchnm,  135 

Protection Wedderbam,6^,(i25 

Pntsandcalls PowerB,190 

S|)ecnlation Jumper.  737 

Trusts Miller.  615;  Wedderbum.  624, 625 

Competition,  bonanza  farming  lees  injurious  than  small  competitors. . . 

3ri^ham,  17. 18 

Decline  in Brigham,17:  Toamans,118:  Coles.  123-127; 

Holmes,  155, 156;  Wilson,  248, 249;  Davenport,  267;  Norri8.326; 
CroweU,  341-848;  Hale,  888, 889;  Norfleet,485;  Wieting,  993, 994 
Causes— 

Cheapened  production . .  Davenport,  267 

Increase  of  acreage,  not  due  to .  Hanley.279 

Migration  to  cities Peek,459 

Overproduction Ketchnm,  134, 135 

Western  competition Hamilton,  367 

Speculation Graham,  435;  Wedderbnrn,  632 

Depression  of  agricultural,  effect  on  . .' Graham,  438, 438 

Determining  of Hyde.841,842 

Competition CroweU,3S9 

Cost  of  production Powere.175,176 

Exportprice Hanley.388 

Foreign  markets Brighajn.21 

Liverpool Wedderbnrn,  630;  Moran.  712 

Elevators,  manipulation  by Richards,  216;  Jumper,  736;  Prom,  800 

Grain- 
Depressed  by  congestion  in  Chicago  elevators Hill,  313,315 

Fixed  in  Chicago    Greeley,  233, 234, 235 

Higher  in  Nebraska  than  in  Iowa Gtr6eley,238 

Lowest  when  farmers  sell - £Ufcnley,286 

Manipulated  by  elevator  men . Bichards,216 

High  dunng  civil  war, causes Wieting,993 

Land- 
Maryland Ager,  109 

Northwest GreeTey,937 

Law  governing Powers,  186 

Liverpool  market,  inUuences  affecting. Brigham,  21 

Low - Ager,109 

Benefitsof Wiley,654 

General  prevalence  of ^otmians,  118 

Milk- 
Wholesale.  New  Jersey Magie.  100. 101 

Retail,  New  York Magie,  102-103 

Organizations  of  farmers,  possible  influence  on,  discussed Brigham,  29 

Overproduction,  relation  to Brigham.  17. 21; 

Ketchnm,  134, 130.  Powers.  186 

Speculation,  relation  to Graham.  435; 

Wedderbnrn,  632;  Pratt,  728, 729;  Jumper,  737 

Statistics,  effect  of Miller,  616 

Tariff,  effecton Powers,  176 

Transportation,  cheap,  effect  of Magie,  100;  Ager,  115 

Wheat.     (See  Wheat.) 
Production.    (See  also  Cost  of  productiwi;  Overproduction): 

Acreage,  increase  in  Western  States Brigham,  17 

Department  of  Agriculture,  desirability  of  fuller  statistics  as  to  world's 

needs - Dye,  95 

Estimatss  of  probable  production  exaggerated Dye,  9$ 
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Production — Contiuned. 

Ignorance  of  farmers  as  to  demands  and  acreage Dye,  95 

Increase... -   Bailey,  1004-1006 

Prices,  ejffect  of  variations  on _ Brigham,  17 

Large  crops  nsually  unprofitable Brigham,  17 

1791 - Bailey,  1004-1006 

Products: 

Arkansas . .   Balch,  496 

Earnings  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  relation  to Holmes,  155 

Georgia... _. Redding, 443 

Inspection  and  guaranty,  advocated Powers,  192 

Kentucky Nall,807 

Louisiana _ . .  Stubbs,  770 

North  Dakota. Prom,  791 

Padficcoast _ _ Naftzger, 949, 950 

United  States,  1880-1894 Wedderbura,  628 

Valueof,l889 ...   Holmes,154 

Vermont Spear,  408 

Virginia.  . _ Wedderbum,621,623,625 

West  Virginia  ...  - .  Clohan,595 

Profits Prom,791,794; 

Nail.  809;  Budge,  849;  Stock  well,  887-888;  Greeley,  934, 935 

Comx>ared,  at  different  periods Brigham.  13;  Dye,  90 

With  other  industries Brigham,  14; 

Ager,110;  Ketchum,  186, 137;  Norris,325;  Crow€4i,338,339 

Diminishing  returns Crowell,  340, 344 

Exhaustion  of _.  CroweIl,334 

Farm  laborers,  1890 -Holm6s,153 

Flax,  North  Dakota _ Budge,852 

Fruit  growing.  West  Virginia Clohan,596 

Increase  of .  Powers,  184 

Land  values,  relation  to .  .   .  Powers,  187 

Landlord's  profit,  West  Virginia .  Clohan,597 

Less  than  formerly Coles,  1 36;  Wilson,  247:  Norris,  325 

New  England... Stock  well,  892 

Occupation  groups,  1890  .  _ Holmes,  153 

Percentage  of  Georgia _ Stevens,  915 

Plantations Poole,  922 

Satisfactory  character  of Coles,  l'^9;  Davenport,  265 

Show  farms Flanders,  998, 999 

South,  opportunity  favorable  in Hale,387 

Sugar - .  - Stubbs,  775 

Sugar  beets  per  acre  near  Bay  City,  Mich Smith,  568 

Wheat, South  Dakota ...  Jumper, 732, 733 

Prostitution,  Chinese _     .      Tumbull,  978 

Protection.     (See  Tariff, ) 

Prunes,  Calif omia.- Hale,  395;  TnrnbuU,  984 

Publiclands Poole, 922 

Alienation,  rapidity  .       .   .  Wieting,  993 

California  . .     Naftzger,  951 

Inducements  to  settlements,  excessive .  Brigham,  11 

Laws- 
Condition  of  agriculture  improved  by . .  _ Powers,  171 

Effect  on  Eastern  fai-mers Snow,  240 

NorthDakota _.    Prom,789 

Railways,  grants  to,  full  effect  of  policy Brigham,  11 

State  lands  unsettled .   ...    Powers,  182 

Unduly  rapid  opening .  Brigham,  11;  Dye,  86, 87 

Unoccupied,  United  States  - .      Pow©r8,182 

Public  markets,  improvement  ad  vocated _  Dye,  91 

Public  officers,  salaries,  excessive  rates,  deprecated      Jones,  32, 33 

Pullman  Car  Company,  taxes  paid  by .  .   Burke,  194 

Purchase  of  supplies  (see  also  Cooperative  buying): 

Advantages  of  large  cash  orders ....  Davenport,  268 

Purdy,  Lawson,  quoted  on  taxation Burke.  193, 194, 197, 198 

Pure  food.    (See  Food  adulteration. ) 

Puts  and  calls  (see  also  Speculation),  prices  increased  by Powers,  190 
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ttoarantizie.     (See  DuietMeti  ofanimais;  Jnaeet  peMn, )  ^^ts^- 

Railroads: 

California _    TnrnbiiU.9fi7,9e8 

.<?ar8,  difficult  to  obtain  in  bnsy  season.  Ohio .  .  .  Miller,  616 

Combinations,  in jnrions  effects Barrett.  55 

Parallel  lines  consolidated  in  defiance  of  law Barrett,  55 

Commissions,  SoQth  Dakota Greeley,  940, 943 

Competition,  absence  of Brigrhain.23 

New  York Norri»,381 

Division  of  traffic  in  California Naftzger.  963-964 

Electric .  Stockwell,9a5 

Isolation  of  farm  life  relieved  by        Spear,  402 

Transportation  of  farm  products  on  Magie,  101 :  Dodge,  703 

Elevators,  farmers*,  on  right  of  way Hanley,  279,  Sso.  284 

Heationto     Richards,  203;  Wilson,  253;  Hill.  2:4 V297;  Moran.731; 

Pratt,  725;  Jnmper,737;  Prom.  800;  Greeley,  227-235, 939-940 

Emigration  encouraged  by Smith.  566 

FaciJities  improved,  Virginia Wedderbnrn.  632 

Geoma,  how  <»perated Peek,  461 ;  Stevens.  916 

No  general  complaint  against.. .  Brown.  65 

Government  control  or  ownership  advocated Wilson,  254;  Pee&.  •\"^^ 

y^ranger  laws  discussed Wilson,  250:  CrowelL  337 

Lands,  public,  fnll  effect  of  grants Brigham.  11 

Unoccupied Powers.  182 

Law.  railroad  and  warehouse — 

Illinois,  amendment  proposed  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  com- 
mittee  Hiii,;ni 

Dealing  of  warehousemen  in  grain  inconsistent  with .  Hill,  298-302, 3 1 1 

North  Dakota Budge.  843. 853 

Pooling— 

(Contracts,  Memphis  to  seaboard Ghage,  495 

('otton,  injurious  effects.  Memphis -  Mo8eley,517 

\^    Bateopposetl Port6r,484 

Legalization,  discussed Richards.  209, 210 

Opposed _ Greeley.  231, 232:  Wilson.  254 

Traffic  association Richards.  209, 210 

Potter  law. effect  of Crowell,337 

Profits  of ,  Georgia Peek,  461 

Rates,  decrease  during  past  30  years . .  Brigham,  23 

Increase  when  crops  are  specially  large .  .  Brigham,  28 

Regulation,  necessity  of Jones,  31 

State,  of  passenger  travel,  demand  for.  Ohio - Miller,  619 

Taxation- 
Georgia Barrett.55 

Indiana  system,  description  and  working..  .  .  Brigliam,  16;  Jones, 35, 36 

Ohio Brigham.  16;  Miller,  618 

Wages,  California  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States Tumbull,  971 

Water  competition,  instances  of  reduction  of  freights  by Lovejoy,  81, 82 

Baines  law.  New  York,  discussed Miller,618 

Bainfall: 

Affected  by  forests .  Naftzger,966 

Michigan Eedzie.  538-540 

Precarious,  Gheorgia . Hale. 390 

Baisins,  California ' Tumbull. 984 

Bape,  introduced  by  experiment  stations,  Wisconsin  and  Minneeota. . .  True.  150 
Rations  of  farm  laborers: 

Allowance  for,  Southern  States Holmes.lSS 

Not  generally  furnished,  Maryland  _ .  Ager.  105 

South  Carolina. Youmans.  117 

Beading  courses  for  farmers,  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  stations True,  142 

Beal  estate,  not  accepted  as  security  by  city  banks.  South  Carolina 

Youmans,  119 

Beapers,  prices,  decline  in Powers,  181. 188 

Bebates.     (See  Discriminations.) 

Beciprocity  treaties,  not  in  the  interest  of  Calif oniia Naftsger.  965-966 

Bedamation  of  low  lands.     (See  Swamp  landa. ) 

Bed  Biver  Valley,  land  values Budge,  846 

Beduction  of  crops,  beneficial  effects Dye,  88 
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Renting  of  land  (see  also  Tenancy) :  Page. 
Rent- 
Cash,  disadvantage  of  practice Brigfaam,9 

On  Mississippi  bottom  lands Dillingham,  169:  Nortleet,  487 

Free,  Louisiana Stubbs,  771 

Share  systems,  Lowndes  County,  Ala Dillingham,  169 

South  Carolina Hammond.  822 

Southern  States,  methods _ Barrett..  46, 47 

Sugar-beet  industry,  Michigan.  _ Smith,  578 

New  York . .   _ Rosrers,  560 

Refrigerator  cars: 

Canteloupes  shipped  in,  from  Colorado  and  Gheorgia Hale,  397, 898 

Cold  air  funnels,  substitution  of _ Hale,  398 

Dairy  industry,  effect  on.  New  York Powers,  187 

Fruit  transportation Hale,  378, 3«8;  Clohan,  596, 604 

Rates -- Naftzger,  956-958, 959 

Complaint  against Naftzger,  961 

Reservoirs.     ( See  Irrigation, ) 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  work  of True,  150 

Rice-growing  industry .  - Stubbs,  775, 777 

Cultivation  on  a  small  scale  unprofitable Redding,  446 

Flour  displaced  by  wheat  flour Hanley,289 

Georgia Redding,  448 

Harvests Stubbs,  775 

Louisiana .  Wiley,  649;  Stubbs,  772, 773;  Whitney,  864, 865 

Overproduction Stubbs,  782 

Profit  from,  Tennessee  .     Edmondson,  501 

South  Carolina  ..  - Whitney.  864, 865 

Tariff _ Stubbs,  775 

Richardson  Ckmipany,  Chicago,  lessee  of  Santa  Fe  elevator Hill,  297 

Roads Prom, 794;  Greeley,938 

Building- 
Convict  labor,  employment  of Dodge,  696;  Hutchison,  1038-1042, 1048 

Cost  per  mile Hutchison,  1044 

Double-track  road Hutchison,  1044 

Drainage ... Hutchison,  1044 

Equipment  necessary. Hutchison,  1041, 1042, 1047 

Grading Hutchison,  1039 

North  Carolina White.  431:  Hutchison,  1089, 1047 

Repairing Hutchison,  1040, 1046, 1047 

Single-track  road - .-  Hutchison ,  1 044 

Stone,  kind  of ,  used Hutchison,  1042, 1046 

Costof  transportation  by  animiJ  power Dodge,  690, 691 ,  700 

Improvement — 

Benefits  to  farmers Brigham,  28;  Jones,  89;  Dye,  97;  Hamilton,  370 

Confined  to  farmers  near  cities Ketchum,  136 

Cities  to  bear  part  of  expense Dodge,  698, 701 

Convict  labor,  use  advocated Dodge,  696 

Costof - Dodge,  692, 696 

Blstimated,  New  Jersey Dye,  95 

Division  of  cost  advocated Dodge,  697 

Economy  of ,  Michigan  . .   _ Smith,  576, 578 

Financial  advantages  overestimated Davenport,  273 

Georgia Hale,  399;  Stevens,  916 

Illinois,  bill  defeated  by  farmers Burke,  197 

Laws  discussed Dodge, 697, 702-704 

New  York Dodge,  704-706 

Maryland  and  Massachusetts,  cost  of Dodge,  695 

Minnesota Hanley ,  281 

Ohio-.-- - Miller, 608, 609;  Dodge, 698, 702 

Pennsylvania,  inefficiency  of  supervisors. Hamilton,  869 

Population,  movement  of  affected  by __    Dodge,  708 

Property,  value  of  increased.. Hutchison,  1039 

Public  interest  increasing. Hutchison,  1047, 1048 

Rural  mail  delivery  made  possible Hutchison,  1040 

State  aid  advocated... Dodge, 697, 700, 701 

State  commissions Dodge,  700 

Transportation,  cost  of  reduced Dodge,  693;  Hutchison,  1039 
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Roads— Continued.  P^g^ 

Lonisuuia StabbB,7>M 

Macadamized Dodge,  «95 

Marjrland,  funds  for  improvement  fomiehed  by  connty  district  com- 

miflsionen Ager,112 

MasBachnBetts ...  StockweU,896 

Mileage,  reduction  of .       .  Dodge,  695 

Minnesota Greeley,  938 

North  Dakota Bodge.SSS 

Oyste- shell Dodge,  703 

Poor,  discoraed  ...  BsiJey.  1012 

Preservation  of .  inspection -.        Hatchisoa.  1013 

Roman,  bnilt  by  slaves  and  soldiers Dodge.  697 

State  aid,  New  Jersey  system  described Dye,  94, 95 

Steel-plate  ways _..  Dodge,  691-694 

Stone _ -  Dodge,  691, 694, 695 

Wagon  tires — 

effect  of  broad  tires  investigated.  Missouri Tme,  149 

Regulation  of  width Hutchison,  1040, 1041 

Rochester,  Mich.,  beet-sugar  factory  at Kedzie,  542, 544 

Bome,  N.  T.,  beet-sugar  factory  at Rogers,  550, 558 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  message  on  taxation  .   Crowell,  341 

Boot  crops,  New  York  soil  favorable  to Norris,  338 

Botation  of  crops '^^*  ^^'^'  Nail,  811 

Connecticut Whitney,  874. 875 

FertlUty  increased  by,  Illinois Wilson,  349 

Necessitated  by  exhaustion  of  prairie  soil Crowell.  334 

Potatoes,  wheat,  and  grass,  New  Jersey CoIes,138:  Whitney,884 

Soil  improved  by      . Hale.  398 

Sugar  beets,  proposed  for Kedzie.  540 

Bothamsted,  England,  a^cultural  experiment  station  at True,  144 

Boyal  Agricultiural  Society,  Denmarc, export  butter  inspected  by. 

Hitchcock,  673 
Boyal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  statistics  of  wheat  production  and 

priceeqnoted Crowell.  341, 343 

Bural  Science  Series,  use  in  rural  schools  advocated Hale,  385 

*Busk,  Jeremiah,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  com  exports  promoted  bv  .  . 

Snow,  339 
Bussia. 

Agricultural  education  and  research True,  138 

American  binders  in Wedderbnm,  629 

Butter,  exports  of Hitchcock,  674 

Cotton Wedderburn,  633;  Hitchcock,  6a5 

Competition  with  American  agriculture  .        ....     Wilson,  350 

Development  of  Hgricultnre,  cause  of  overprodui  tion Ketchum,  135 

Railroad  building  by  soldiers .  Dodge,  697 

Wheat  sold  against  in  Chicago ...  Hm,313 

Bye. 

l4xports,  oats  mixed  with Hitchcock,  683 

Soil  improved  by,  Virginia Wedderburn,  633 

Sage,  Bussell,  President  of  the  Chicago  Elevator  Company  .       Hill,  396 

Saginaw  Valley,  sugar  beets  adapted  to , .  Smith.  565, 567 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  canning  and  pickling  ftictoriee Smith,  573 

St.  Louis,  elevator  capacity Hill.  314 

Salaries,  public  officers,  excessive  rates,  deprecated Jones,  :^3, 33 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  drainage Whitney,  881 

Salt  Biver  Valley  Canal,  seepage  of Mead,  1057 

San  Francisco: 

Climate  advantages Tumbull,983 

Commercial  advantages Turn  bull,  981-983 

Fruit  Growers*  Central  Exchange ..    Holmes,159 

San  Jose  scale Howard,  754, 755 

Apples,  American,  objected  to  by  CJermany _ ...  Snow,  236 

Legislation,  hindrance  to  nurserymen  . .  - Hale,  400 

Ohio.-. Miller,618 

West  Virginia Clohan,601 

Santa  Clara  Valley,  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange Holmes,  159 
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Santa  Fe  Elevator  and  Bock  Company,  Chicago:  P»se- 

Elevator  leased  to  the  Richardson  Company,  Chicago . .  Hill,  297 

Stockholders  of Hill,297 

Savings,  of  negroes,  Lowndes  County,  Ala Dillingham,  166 

Savings  banks: 

California TnrnbnU,975 

Establishment  advocated  .   . Hammond,  83V)' 

G^rgia Stevens,  911 

Scandinavians: 

Americanization  of Powers,  180 

Character  as  farmers .  -  Davenport,  263 

Northwest Crowell,  334, 335 

Vermont Spear,  402-404 

High  average  literacy  of  immigrants Powers,  179 

Schools,  private,  private  and  subscription  schools.  North  Carolina    

White,  425-427 
Schools,  public : 

Attendance ..  Nail,  813 

Negroes,  percentage  smaller  than  of  whites,  Georgia Hale,  385 

Criticised  by  farmers Davenport,  264, 265 

Curriculum . Stubbs,779 

Criticised S»ock well,  887;  Greeley,  931 

Georgia - .  Stevens,  914 

Minnesota _ .  Moran,  709 

North  Dakota Prom,  790 

Enrollment Stevens,  914 

Facilities- 
Alabama.  Dillingham,  165;  Poole,  928 

Georgia Hale,  385;  Redding,  451;  Nunnally,  455 

Illinois - - Wilson,  246, 247 

Kentucky.... Nall,8l3,814 

Louisiana - Stubbs,  778, 779 

Massachusetts Stockwell,887,891 

Minnesota Hanley ,  277 

Mississippi Kyle,  468 

New  Jersey _ Coles,  124 

New  York N orris,  324 

North  Carolina White,  424;  Graham,  438, 439 

North  Dakota Prom,  790;  Budge,  847 

Northwest,  excellence  of    Powers,182 

Pennsylvania,  criticised _ Hamilton,  351 

Rural,  criticised   Crowell,336 

West  Virginia Clohan,  592, 594 

Funds— 

G^eorgia,  how  divided Stevens,  914 

Kentucky Nail,  814 

Massachusetts Stockwell,  890, 891 

North  Carolina,  divided  between  races  according  to  numbers .  Graham,  438 

G^eorgia,  conditions  in Barrett,  53;  Brown,  73;  Lovejoy,  79 

High  schools,  township,  advocated Hamilton,  352 

Injurious  effects Hammond,  825 

Lands,  Minnesota Powers,  182 

National  aid  advocated Nunnally,  455 

Nature  study  advocated True,  143 

New  Jersey,  general  conditions    .  Dye,87,88 

School  age- 
Illinois Wilson,  246 

New  Hampshire Bachelder,  43 

Vermont :...  Spear, 404 

South  Carolina ^ Hammond.  824-827 

Summer  term  advocated,  North  Carolina Graham,  439 

Taxes Stock  well,  887 

Memphis  ._ Hill, 504 

North  Carolina Graham,  489 

Teachers,  Georgia Stevens,  914 

Text-books— 

Expense  of Graham,  488 
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Schools,  public — Contintied.  Paca 

Text-bookH — Continiied. 
Free- 

Advocftted... Moran.706 

MasaachusetU StockweIl,»l 

Mimiesota .  .     Powers,  180 

New  Jersey ..   Coles.  134 

Transportation  of  pupils,  Massachnsetts Hamilton,  35S 

Schools  ox  agriculture.    (See  Aariculi u ml  schools, ) 

Schuyler,  Nebr.,  sugar-beet  seed  exi)eriments  at Wiley.  641-644 

Scientific  a^culture: 

Beneatsof Wiley,648 

Increase  of ,  New  York Flanders.  tH»5. 998 

Searisland  cotton Stnbbs,  78«,  787 

Seed-control  stations,  in  Europe Wiley,  648 

Seed  distribution: 

Free,  opposed       Wiley.  643 

Sugar  beets -.  Wiley,  644 

Seed  farms: . 

Sugar-beet.  California Wiley.644 

Germany Wiley,  642, 643 

Seed  ]>otatoes, cooperative  bn ving  by  Ghrange  members -     Ager,  111 

Self-binders,  price  of Power8,18l 

Senate,  popular  election,  advocated  by  national  Grange Jones,  ^ 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  subcommittee  on  domestic  science, 

recommendation  of - Sickels,  520 

Separators,  centrifugal,  animal  and  mechanical  power,  Vermont.   .  Vail,  411, 412 

Servants,  domestic Greeley,  920 

Chinese Naftzger,9o5 

Negroes  from  South  employed  in  New  Jersey Ketchum.  18S 

Scandinavians.  Vermont Spear.  403 

Wages,  CaliforniH .      TurnWl,972 

South  Carolina Hammond.  8:?0 

Sewage,  utilization  of Dye,  93;  Whitney,  8-^ 

Sheep,  separators  run  by.  Vermont .  Vail.  413 

Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  Vermont Spear.  405 

Sheep  scab,  national  law  needed Greeley,  941 

Sheep  husbandry Greeley..937 

Massachnsetts Stockwell^899 

Merino  sheep,  breeding  of .  Vermont Spear,  410 

New  England ..         Greeley.943 

Nor.hDa^.vota....  Prom, 792;  Budge, 851 

Ohio,  tariff ,  how  affected  by Miller,  619 

SouthDakota Greeley.936 

Tariffonwool     Spear, 410;  Greeley , 941-943 

Transportation  of  mutton _      Greeley,  94Z 

Vermont,  affected  by  tariff Spear.  410 

Improvement  ot  conditions Vail,  415 

Ship  subsidies Stubbe.  783 

Advocated  by  farnie  s'  organizations Hanley.  276. 293, 294 

Foreign  markets Moran,719 

Shipments : 

Farmers'  facilities  e(iaal  to  elevators' Budge.  854 

Independent   ..     Jumper,  737, 738;  Prom.  799. 800 

Wheat Pratt,728 

ToLiverpool Pratt,727 

Ships : 

American,  preferred Ager,  115 

Building  of ,  San  Francisco Turnbnll,981 

Insufficient  number  for  Pacific  Ocean  trade Hanley,  276, 294 

Shortages,  grain,  loss  to  owner Richards,  202. 203. 212-214 

Show  farms,  profitableness  .     .   Flanders,  998, 999 

Siberia,  comiietition  due  to  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. Crowell,  343 

Silos,  description Vail,  414 

Single  tax: 

Advocated  _ Burke,  195-200;  Redding.  4)2;  Ralston.  101^1038 

Applications  in  United  States Ralston,  1022. 1030, 1031 

Conjn*e88,  action  on _ Ralston,  1020 

Defined  Ralston,1019 
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Sinfi^e  tax— Contiiiiied.  Page. 

Deprecated Jones,  86 

History  of  idea RalstonaOSO 

Legislative  proposals  in  United  States Ralston,  1020, 1021 

New  Zealand Ralston,  1022, 1023 

Size  of  farms: 

Avera^,  New  Jersey Coles,  180 

Dimiuishing.  Mississippi Kyle,  4^ 

Forty  iwsres  sufficient  in  Mississippi  bottoms Norfleet486 

Increase  of,  Illinois '. Wilson ,  249 

Machinery,  relation  to Crowell,344 

North  and  South  compared Powers,  171 

Small  farms,  advantages  over  large Powers,  187;  Wilson,  249;  Haie,  392 

Alabama Poole,  921 

Frui  t ,  disadvantage  in  shipping Clohan ,  596 

Unprosperoos  generally Hammond,840 

Slavery: 

Condition  of  negroes  not  improved  nnder  freedom . .  Hill,  504, 505;  Hanson,  509 
Nmnerical  importance  of  slaves  in  agricoltoxe,  1850 Powers,  170 

Small  farms.    ( See  Size  of  farms, ) 

Social  conditions  of  farm  life: 

Discnssed... Bailey,  1013, 1014 

Improvement .. Jones,  83, 34 

Organizations,  endeavor  to  increase  attractiveness Brigham,  8 

Socialism: 

California Tumbull,974 

State,  advocated Haaley,282 

Soils  (see  also  Fertility): 

Adaptation  to  crops Whitney,874 

Analysis  nnnecessary Clohan,  595 

Chemistry,  beneticiid  effect  of  education  oonceming Dve,  88, 89 

Clay  soils,  lime  recommended  for Wiley,  649 

Clovir  and  similar  crops,  advantages  as  fertilizers Dye,  98 

Colorado,  character  of Mead,1057 

Exhaustion  of.    ( See  Exhaustion  of  Soil, ) 

Experimental  tests  preferable  to  chemical  analogy Dye,  89 

Grapes,  effect  on Whitney,877 

Investigations  by  experiment  stations True,  146, 150 

Maryland  and  Virginia Whitney,  873 

New  England Whitnev,866 

North  Dakota Prom,  791 

Prodnctivity,  changes  in,  New  Jersey Dye,  93 

Wyoming,  chariacterof Mead,  1057 

Sorffhum Stubbs,775 

Sugar  making  from Kedzie,586;  Stubbs,775 

South  America; 

Hams,  American,  use  of Davenport.  270, 271 

Trade  with  Europe  and  America .  Davenport,  1^9, 270 

South  Carolina: 

Condition  of  agriculture Youmans,  117-122;  Hammond,  816-834 

Popu  ation  engaged  in  agriculture Hammond,  816 

Rice  lands Whitney,  864, 865 

Tea  gardens,  experimental Shepard,  440-443 

South  Dakota: 

Artesian  wells Greeley,  938 

Car  famines Jumper,  737 

Condition  of  agriculture Jumper,  734 

Corn Jumper,  740 

Dlversificaticm Jumper,  732, 788 

Elevators Jumper,  784, 735, 738 

Farmers' Jumper,  736 

Rebates  to Jumper,  787 

Margins Jumper,  733 

Storage  tickets Jumper,  739 

Grain,  mixing  of Jumper,  735 

Immigration  from,  to  Canada Jumper,  734 

Interest  rate Greeley,  935 

Land  values i Jumper,  740 

Mortgages — Jumper,  738, 734 

668a 72 
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South  Dak6ia— Continiied. 

Orxanisation  of  farmers Jumper,  737 

Railroad  oommisnon Oreele7.940 

Sheep  hosbandry Qreelej^tfSe 

Standard  of  living Greeley,  936 

Taxation Qreeley,935 

Wages - Jumper,  739 

Wheat Jumper,  740 

Grading  of Jumper,  735 

Markets _ Jumper,  739 

Prices..: Jumper, 729-731 

Yield  per  acre _ Jumper,  732, 733 

Southern  California  Fruit  Bxchange Naftzger.  9 15-948,  d49 

Complaints  of,  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission Kaf tzger,  961 

Southern  Bailroad,  freight  sendee  and  rates Hale,  378, 396 

Southern  States: 

Banks,  number,  interest,  and  relations  to  farmers Brown,  67, 69, 74; 

Liovejoy,  78 

Cheap  goods  made  for Hale,  380 

Condition  of  agriculture Crowell,835;  Stubb6,785 

Depressed,  cause  and  remedies  discussed Brown,  60-64, 68-73 

Improved Balch,496,497;  Hill,503;  Mosele7,515 

Com,  condition  of  industry Brown,  70, 71;  Lovejoy,  77 

Cotton,  exclusiTe  dependence  on,  causes  and  effects. Brown,  60, 61, 70 

Factories,  conditions  of  labor  and  production Barrett,  52, 58; 

Brown,  67, 68 

Crop  loans  and  liens,  methods  and  evils Barrett,  47, 48 

Diversification  of  crops — 

Advantages Brown,  61, 64, 69, 70 

Difficulty  of Brigham,  22;  Barrett,  56, 58;  Brown,  61, 71 ;  Lovejoy,  76 

Lack  of  capital  to  begin  new  lines :.  Brown,  61 

Possibilities  of Hale,394-397 

Production  per  acre  of  cereals,  etc Lovejoy,  78 

Soil  adapted  to Brown|70 

Unprofitable..   Barrett, 49, 50 

Education,  necessity  of  industrial  and  agricultural  training Brown,  62, 64 

Farmers,  condition  of Lovejoy,  75 

Fertilizers,  methods  and  results,  referred  to Lovejoy,  78 

Freight  rates,  excessive  rates  to  New  York Lovejoy,  80 

Grain,  yield Whitney,878 

Immiirration,  slight  amount,  causes Barrett,  46, 52:  Brown,  59 

Importation,  supplies Lovejoy,  77 

Interest,  excessive  rates,  cause  of  lack  of  prosperity Lovejoy,  78 

Labor- 
Colored,  inefficiency  Barrett,  57, 59;  Brown,  62-66 

Condition  of Barrett,  46;  Brown,  60 

Wages Barrett,  46 

White,  conditions  and  capacities l4>vejoy.79 

Lands,  relative  fertility Brown,  69, 73 

Loans,  chiefly  from  merchants,  not  through  banks Lovejoy,  78 

Difficulty  of  securing  on  land Brown,  60, 64, 67 

Machinery,  little  used,  reasons.  Lovejoy,  79, 80 

Manufactures,  desirability  of  establishing  local Brown,  64, 67-69; 

Lovejoy,  78 
Merchants- 
Prices,  advanced Lovejoy,  75-77 

Excessive,  justified  partly  by  the  risk Brown,  65 

Prosperity,  relation  to  farmers'  prosperity Lovejoy,  77 

Mortgages,  large  proportion  of  farms  mortgaged Lovejoy.  75  . 

Nomenclature,  farmers  and  planters Stubbs,769 

Organizations  of  farmers,  desirability Brown,  70 

Production,  i)er  a' re Lovejoy,78 

Renting  and  cropping  system  described Barrett.  46, 47 

Small  farmers  more  prosperons  than  large  landholders Brown.  60, 69 

Stock  raising  conditions  for,  discussed Brown,  70 

Tariff,  influence  on ..    Brown. 60.64 

Soybean.     . Hale, 389:  Nail, 812 

Spanish  War,  free  sugar  discussed Wiley, 654 
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8X>ecialization  (see  also  Diversification):  Page. 

Celery  and  fruit Whitoey,877 

Pineapplee,  Florida Whitney ,  875, 876 

Remedy  for  New  England  States. Whitney,  870, 871 

Tmckcrops i. Whitney,875 

Speculation Powers,  190;  Prom,  794 

Advantages  of,  under  proper  conditions Greeley,  235 

Bucket  shops,  prices  depressed  by Greeley,  280 

Consumers,  injurious _ Brown,  74;  Dye,  97 

Cornering  of  market,  effects Jones,  89;  Wilson,  258 

Cotton,  injury  to  farmers    Hale,  399;  Peek,  46 1 ;  Stevens,  916 

Prices,  effect  on Barrett,  58;  Brown,  74;  Lovejoy,  76 

Crop  reports,  effect  on _ Budge,  857 

Effect  disouflsed Miller,  615, 616;  Hammond,  831. 882 

Elevators Richards,  202, 216, 217;  Hill,  815-319;  Pratt,  728 

Excessive Moran,728 

Farmers, injurious  to Brown, 74; 

Dye, 97;  Norrifl,831;  Hale. 399;  Peek,  461;  Stevens,  916 
Fictitious  sales,  elevator  and  other  charges  on  fictitious  grain. ..  Brigham,  24 

Prices  depressed  by Bngham,  24, 25;  Dye,97 

Futures,  beneficial  effect  on  farmers Brigham,  25 

Sale  deprecated Brown,74 

Hinders  economic  adjustment Bailey,  1012 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture's  report  on Wedderbum,  632 

Illegitimate,  injurious  effect  of Brigham,  24, 25 

Land,  relation  to  taxation Ralston,  1025, 1026 

Laws- 
Hatch  bill,  advocated  by  National  Grange Brigham,26 

Grain  dealers,  attitude  toward . Brigham,  26 

Proposed,  difficulty  of  distinguishing  legitimate  from  illegitimate 

trade Brigham,  25, 26 

Opposed Moran,720 

Overspeculatlon ...  Moran,728 

Prices,  relation  to Brigham,  24, 25;  Barrett,  58;  Brown,  74;  Lovejoy,  76; 

Dye.  97;  Greeley,  228-284;  Wilson,  253, 254;  Hanley,286,288;  Graham, 

435;  Wedderbum,   682;  Pratt,  728,  729;  Jumper,  737;  Budge,  856,  857 

Spreads  explained,  Chicago  markets  injured  by  elevator  monopoly. .  Hill,  315 

Wheat  prices,  effect  on Jumper,737;  Budge, 856, 857 

Spreckels: 

Beet-sugar  factories  controlled  by.  Wiley,  656 

Standard  of  living: 

Farmers* Maran,711 

Compared  with  residents  of  cities Powers,  174 

Improvement  in.  Holmes,  157;  Powers,  178;  Graham,  434 

New  Jersey.. ...  Coles,125,129 

South  Dakota Greeley,936 

Standard  Oil  Company Stockwell,897 

Exports... Wedderbum, 629 

Starch,  manufactured  from  cassaba,  Florida True,  150 

State  department  of  agriculture.    (See  Department  of  Agriculture, ) 

State  landb Powers,  182;  Poole,  922 

State  universities  (see  also  Agricultural  colleges)^  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in Davenport,  260-262, 264 

Statistics Hyde,842 

Difficultiesof Hyde,  841 

Investigation  of  conditions  in  Black  Belt  proposed. .  Dillingham,  168, 164, 167 

NewYork Flanders,  998 

Ohio,  demand  for Miller,  616 

Timber,  need  of Fernow,  1002 

Valae  to  agriculture. Hyde,  842 

Division  of Hyde,  842 

Stearin,  substitute  for  lard Wedderbum,  634 

Steel,  price,  rise  of ,  relation  to  good  crops Burke,  201 

Trusts,  wire  fences,  price  increased  by Wedderbum,  624 

Steel  rails,  prices  not  affected  by  tariff Powers,  176 

Stock  raising  (see  also  Feed  shi#«) Prom,  792;  Ghreeley,  937 

Abandoned  farms.  New  En^and Crowell,  344 

Advantage  as  compazed  with  raising  grain Brigham,  21,  22;  Hanley,  281 
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Stock  saising"— Oontinned.  "Pagm. 

American  cattle,  importatkm  prohibited  by  certain  European  ooon- 

triee...  Hitchcock,  660 

Arkansas Balch,  4«7 

Breeds  used  in  dairying,  New  Jersey Magie,  lOl 

Decline  of  cattle.  South  Carolina Hammond,  833 

Exports  of  cattle,  distribution  of Hitchcock,  600 

Increaseof , Hitchcock,  €66 

Freight  rates  increased.  New  Jersey  to  New  York  City Eetchum,  136 

Grazing,  Louisiana Stubbs,  781 

Improvement  of  breeds,  adyocated Brigham,  21.  32 

Kentucky Nail,  807 

Legislation  against  dose  grazing Whitney,  861 

Louisiana _ Stubbe,782 

Mississippi Kyle,  473 

New  Jersey Magie,  100, 101:  Coles.  120 

North  Dakota Prom,  793 

Partnerships,  Illinois,  conditions  of Wilson,  ^45 

Practicability,  South  Carolina Youmans,  120, 121 ;  Hammond.830 

Profitable.  Tennessee Man8on,506.507 

South  Dakota Greeley,942 

Southern  States,  conditions  for,  discussed Barrett,  56, 59;  Brown,  70 

Texas  feyer,  alleged  cases Hitchcock,  669 

Value  of  live  stock,  1889,  United  States Powen,  184 

Vermont. Spear.  408 

Stone,  Oen.  Roy Dodge,700 

Storage  of  grain  (see  also  .ETZevafors) Pratt,  738;  Prom,  796 

Charges Jumper.  739;  Pratt,  727 

Chicago .*: RicfaardB,216 

North  Dakota Budge,  855 

Reduced  by  J.  J.  HUh Hanley,  279, 280 

Saved  by  elevators Greeley,  228. 229. 231 

Winter  rates,  charged  by  Western  Elevating  Association Cook,  1019 

Chicago,  profitable  in Hill,  316 

Normal  function  of Hill,  312 

Regulation Prom,799 

Special  bins,  local  elevators Budge,855 

Tickets,  South  Dakota Jumper,  738, 739 

Wheat Jumper,  739 

Stores: 

Orders  issued  in  part  payment  of  farm  wages Youmans,  117, 118 

Plantation,  MisBisaippi Kyle.  470, 471 

Profits Hale,380;  White, 423, 433;  Stubbs. 778 

Scrip  not  negotiable.  North  Carolina * White,  433 

Storrs  Experiment  Station,  Connecticut,  work  of True,  1 49, 150 

Strikes  rare,  Alabama Poole,  935 

Subirrigation  for  greenhouses,  method  originated  by  experiment  station, 

Ohio True,150 

Suftage,  oompulsory  voting  advocated Perkii]s,177 

Sugar-beet  culture  .  ..     Kedzie,  547;  Rogers,  555-557, 500, 561;  TurnbnU,  979, 980 

Area  necessary  for  each  factory Wiley,  646 

To  supply  home  demand Rogers,  561 

By-products,  utilization  of Roger8,554 

Michigan Smith, 573 

California  and  New  York  compared Norris,328 

Canada,  harvesting  difficult 1 Wiley,645 

Clay  soils  limed  for Wiley,649 

Climate  suitable  for Kedzie,  588, 539;  Wiley,  646, 647 

Cost  of  production . .  Kedzie,  547;  Rogers,  551 ;  Saylor,  584 

Michigan Smith,  568. 575, 776 

Relation  to  sugar  content Wiley,664 

Dairy  industry  built  up  by Wiley.  654 

Degeneration  in Wiley.  641 

Department  of  Agriculture's  investigations Saylor,  5S2;  Wiley,  63^:^644 

Drought  resisted  by Saylor,584 

Exhaustion  of  soil  unnecessary ..  Kedzie,  589, 540, 549 

Experiment  station,  work  of,  in  relation  to True.  149, 150 

Experiments,  cooperative Wiley,644 

Fertilizers RogezB,566 
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Sugar-beet  culture— Ghntinned.  Pa«re. 

Ghrowing  season  in  various  States Sa7lor,583 

Growth  desirable  for  manufacture Saylor,584 

Horticulture  rather  than  agriculture Wiley,644 

Illinois Davenport,  268, 264 

Indiana    Smith,  572 

Instruction  in.  New  York Rogers,  560, 561 

Intensive  culture,  necessary Rogers,  550, 551: 

Smi1^,568,578,580;  Saylor.586;  Wiley,  664 

Irrigated  lands Wiley,  647 

Irrigation  of Saylor,  588, 688;  Wiley,  646, 647 

Italians  as  farm  laborers.  New  York Norris,834 

Labor- 
Agricultural,  affected  by,  Michigan Smith,  574 

Stabilityof - Wiley,652 

Skill  required Wiley,  652. 653 

Land,  prices  and  rental,  New  York Rogers,  560 

Louisiana- _ StuDbs,774 

Machinery,  American  superior  to  German Smith,582 

Marc — 

How  determined '. Wiley ,  662, 668 

Michigan... Smith, 571, 572 

Marketingof  _ Rogers, 557, 562 

Michigan Kedzie,  585-649;  Smith,  662-^2 

New  York Rogers,  549-561 

North  Dakota Budge,858 

Northern  superior  to  Southern Wiley,639 

Ohio - : Smith,  572 

Organization  of  growers,  Bi^  City,  Mich Smith,  577, 578 

Percentage  of  sugar  and  coemoient  of  purity,  Michigan Smith ,  568-566 

Pitting,  Michigan Smith.  576-578 

Possibilities  of Brigham,  22;  Wiley,  654 

Price— 

Determined  by  sugar  content S- Wiley,  664 

Germany Wiley,  656 

Increased,  Michigan Smith,  577 

Profit  per  acre.  Bay  City.Mich Smith, 568 

New  York. Rogers. 551, 552 

Pulp  valuable  as  cattle  feed Coles,  182;  Kedzie,  548;  Rogers,554 

Rotation  of  crops Kedzie,540;  Wiley,646 

g^Q^ 

Distribution  of ,  Michigan Smith,563 

Imports,  Gherman Smith,  563, 580 

Value  of _ _.... Wiley, 643 

Price,  wholesale Wiley,  643 

Production— 

California Wiley,  644 

Experiments  in Smith,  578, 579, 580;  Wiley,  641-644 

Germany Wiley,  642, 643 

Methods Wil^,641,642 

Skill  required Wiley,  644 

Soil,  preparation  of Smith,578 

Suitable  for Eedzie, 538, 539;  Smith,579;  Saylor, 588, 584;  Wiley, 649 

Storage,  Michigan Smith,  576-578 

Sugar  product  per  ton,  Michigan .  Smith,  569, 581 

Tare  and  marc Eedzie,  545, 546 

Thinning,  Michigan : Kedzie,547;  Smith,574 

United  States Saylor,  583-590 

Virginia Wedderbum,  625 

Weighmen,  State  officers.  New  York Rogers,  558 

Yield  per  acre — 

Increase  predicted Wiley,665 

Michigan Kedzie,  542, 547;  Smith,  568 

New  York R<^;ers,551,552 

Various  countries Wiley,  656, 664 

8ugar-cane  industry Stubbs,774 

Florida  and  Texas,  production  unimportant. Wiley,  649 

Georgia Redding, 450;  Steven8,917 
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Bugar-cane  industry—Goiitiiiaed. 

Hawaii,  yield  per  acre Wile3r,654 

Subsidy.  British  Weet  Indies Wiley,654 

Bugar  industry   Stubb8,777 

Beet  sugar  (see  also  Sugar-beet  culture) : 

Bounties Powers,  176, 177;  Wedderbum,  630 

Oermany WUey,  653, 655, 658, 661 

Michigan Kedzie,  53.%  586, 540-543 

National,  discussed SaylQr,590 

New  York Rogers,  551, 557, 558, 560;  Flanders,  907 

State,  opposed ....  Sayloir,589,590 

By-prodncts,  utilization  of Kedsie, 539, 548;  Saylor, 586, 587 

California Naftzger,  950, 951 ;  Tumbull,  978-981 

Cost  of  production,  American  and  European  compared . . .  Wiley,  640, 655 

Diminution  predicted Saylor,  587, 588 

Countervailing du^ on Wiley.653 

DeTeiopment  of  industry ^- Snow,  241, 042 

Factories- 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company Saylor,590 

Cooperation WUey,663,664 

Estoblishment,  early  in  United  States Wiley,639 

Effects  of ,  Michigan ...  Smith, 573, 574 

Foreigners  employea  in,  Michigan Smith,  570 

Limestone  and  coal  necessary Rogers,  550 

Number,  in  yarious  States Saylor,  585, 586;  Wiley ,  650, 651 

Germany Wiley,  656 

Policies  of Tumbul!,979 

Refining  by Rogers,  559 

Relations  to  farmers Wiley,  663, 664 

Michigan Kedzie,  644-4S46;  Smith,  571-574. 575^581 

New  York R^eers,561 

Season,  length  of 8aylor,583;  Wiley.  640 

New  York Rogers.  553-555, 558-561 

Substations  and  pipe  lines,  Utah Saylor.  58&-586 

Historyof WUey,638 

Imports Wiley,  653 

Inrerior  to  cane  for  pjreeerTing Wiley,  650 

luTestments,  exemption  from  taxation  advocated Saylor,  590 

Juice  pumped  through  pipe  lines,  Utah Saylor,585, 586 

Lime,  slaked,  used  as  fernlizer,  Michigan Smith,  573 

Machinery,  American  and  foreign  compared Kedzie,  543, 544; 

R^;er8,558,559;  Smith,  569, 570, 582;  WUey.  640 

Tariff  on RogerB,559 

Molasses— 

Process  for  recovering  sugar  from,  Germany.  Saylor,  587;  Wiley,  657 

Utilization  of Roger8,554 

Germany Wiley,657 

Wasted,  Michigan Smith,  573 

Possibility  of  suimrying  entire  demand  for  sugar Brigham,  23 

Price,  wholesale,  Germany    :_.. ..  Wiley,656 

Product  per  ton  of  beets,  Michigan Smith,  569, 581 

Profitableness TumbuU,  978, 980 

Pulp,  value  as  feed  . Smith,  573;  Saylor,  586, 587 

Refining  unnecessary Kedzie,543 

Saccharine  yield  of  beets,  California TumbuU,  981 

Tariff  on : WUey,658 

Trust.    ( See  Sugar  trust ) 

Cane  sugar Saylor,  587 

Cuba,  production WUey,  653 

Cost  of  production,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii Saylor,587 

LouisiHna,  greater  than  in  Tropics Saylor,589 

Louisiana &ylor,589;  Wiley, 649 ;  Stubbe, 77 1,772 

Superior  to  beet  for  preserving WUey,650 

Yield  per  acre,  Hawaii Saylor,589 

Consumption _ Snow,  241; 

Kedzie,543,544;  Rogers,  555;  Wiley,  649, 660;  Stubb8,773 
Increase  of Saylor,589 
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Sugar  industry— Gontiiiaed.  Page. 
Consumption— ContinnecL 
Per  capita- 
England -. Wiley,  650 

Germany Wiley.  658-061 

United  States Rogers,  562 

Development  of   Snow.  241, 242 

Experiment  stations Trne,  139, 149;  8tui»b8.780 

Factories  closing  on  alkali  lands.. Whitney,  809 

Free,  from  Porto  Rico,  Cnba,  and  Philippines  discnssed W  iley,  654 

Hawaii,  prodnction  stimulated  by  reciprocity Snow,  241 

Houses,  Louisiana S tu  bhs,  771 

Imports,  United  States _ Snow,  241 

Law8,Germany * Wiley, 658-601 

Maple,  adulterated  with  cane  sugar Spear,  408 

Overproduction ^ : Stubb6,782 

Philippine  Islands, tariff  on, discussed Snow,241,242 

Planters,  Louisiana Stubbs,  781 

Prices - Wedderbum,624,625;  Stubbs,  771 

Production .- Kedzie,  543, 544 

Cheapened,  Louisiana Wiley,  654 

New  York __  Rogers,  555 

UnitedStates Wiley,  649, 650 

Profit Stubbs,  775 

Schools Stubbs,  778 

Tariff - Snow,241,242;  Stubbs, 778, 774, 775 

Continuance  advocated _.  Saylor,589 

Permanent,  unnecessary Kedzie,543 

Taxation  of , Germany Wiley, 655, 658-661 

Trust.     (See  /Sugar  trust. ) 

Sugar  Planters'  Association Stubbs,  788 

Financial  assistance  to  Louisiana  experiment  stations True,  140, 149 

Sugar  trust: 
Beet  sugar- 
Control  of,  denied _...  Kedzie, 543, 544 

Existence  questioned _  Smith, 581, 582;  Sa^lor,590 

Factories,  independent  of Wiley,655 

Free  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  effect  on Saylor,  589 

Louisiana Stubbs,  771, 773 

Price  increased  by Wedderbum,  624, 625 

Sumatra  tobacco,  in  Connecticut Wieting,  870, 876 

Summer  schools,  advocated _ Dye,  90 

Supply  and  demand,  of  agricultural  products,  balance  between,  pre- 
dicted   ...- -.-.  Ketchum,135,136 

Surplus,  pricefizedby Wedderbum, 630 

Swamplands Pool, 924 

Area  and  value Whitney,  864 

Drainage  of,  Ohio Miller,  608 

Legislation  necessary,  Marshfield,  Mass Whitney,882 

Reclamation — 

Desirability  of Whitney,  881 

Hollanders,  New  York Noms,823 

Long  Island Whitney,881 

Sweden,  butter,  exports  of Hitchcock,  674 

Tariff: Stockwell,  900, 901 

Advocated .  Coles,  128, 181 ;  Naftzger,965 

Attitude  of  farmers  toward ^ Hale,397;  Stockwell, 902 

Effect  on  farmers  discnssed _ Wedderbum,  624, 626;  Bailey,  1011 

Extension  to  farmers  by  bounty  on  exports Peek,  463 

Hemp  growing Nail,  815 

Hides,  aid  to  cattle  raisers Greeley,942 

Indirect Powers,  176 

Industrial  combinations,  relation  to   Stockwell ,  896-897 

Legislation : Nail,  809 

Machinery,  sugar-beet Rogers,  559 

Manufacturers,  protection  of Power8,176 

M onopolies,  removal  of  duty  discussed Hale,  399 

Nursery  stock  affected  by Hale,  896 
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TarifT— Conti&iied.  P)i«eu 

OrooBod Wedderbnm,  631 

Pnoes,  slight  effect  on Powess,  176 

Beciprooty  treaties Naftzger,  96^-966 

Redaction  deprecated TiimbolI,967 

Bice Stabbs,775 

Sheep  husbandry  affected  by,  Ohio Hiller,619 

Southern  States, influence  on Brown.60,64 

Sugar Stubbs,773,774,775 

Continuance  adyocated Saylor,589 

Trust  affected  by Saylor^SSO 

Wool Spear,  410;  Greeley,  d41-4M3 

Taxation StockweU, 884, 88S-889, 890;  Pool, 934;  GreeIey,0S5 

Assessment- 
Cheap  property  heaYiest ...  *. Deyo^lOOO 

Farms  higher  thi"-*  other  property Dye,  90;  Deyo,  999, 1000 

General, ordered  by  Maryland  legislation Ager,  111,  113 

New  York. Deyo,  999, 1000 

Productive  power  of  property  should  be  regarded BEkrbam,  16 

Secrei ing  of  property  fostered  by  unequal  assessment Jones,  96 

Single-tax  method Ralston,  1036-1031 

Unuorm  methods  as  between  indiyiduals,  adyocated Brig^mm,  16; 

Jones,  35, 96 

Bankers,  underassessment  of  property Brigham,  14, 15 

Bonds,  United  States,  means  of  eyading Norri8,331 

Changes  proposed Powera,184 

Cities  ana  country  compared Ager,  111;  Ketchum,  134;  Powers,  185; 

Burke,  198-198;  CroweU,341:  Hamilton,  354 

Constitutional  convention  of  Virginia Wedderbnm,  021, 6S8 

Corporations- 
Assessed  value - Deyo,1000 

New  Jersey,  tax  sufficient  for  State  purposes Dye,  91 

Special,  deprecated Ralston,  If^i 

Desert  lands,  ORlifomia .  Naftzger.961 

1890 Holmes,  io4 

Iiqualizatian — 

Ohio  system  described Brigham,  15, 16 

Proportion  to  local  taxes Ralston,  1038 

Evasion.     ...  .  Burke,  194. 195, 900 

Invisible  property Ager,  111 

Massachusetts Stockwell,900,901 

Notes Brigham,  14, 15;  Jonee,35;  Barrett,54 

Excessive,  discussed Hammond,  837, 828;  Bailey,  1011 

Exemptions  adyocated Hamilton,  358-363 

Beet-sugar  in  vestmento Saylor,590 

Forestland     Bailey,1006 

Houses,  partial  exemption Ralston,  1036 

Farmers,  drawback  to Clohan,  598, 599 

Favored,  Virsinia..  Wedderbum, 631 

Overburdened _ Redding,  452;  Miiler,  611 

Forests  affected  by,  Pennsylvania Hamflton,368 

Granges, discussed  by  New  York Norri8,829 

minois  system  criticised Wilson,  247, 348 

Income  tax — 

Advocated Jonee,37;  Barrett,54;  White, 432 

State..  Hale,387,388 

Inheritance  tax  deprecated Jones,  37 

Inquisitor  law,  Ohio !  Miller,  612 

Intangible  property,  uniform  legislation  advocated Hanley,  278 

Kentucky .' Nall,811 

Land- 
Proportion  of  taxes  paid  by  Southern  Stetes Brown,  65 

Unfairly  taxed  _ Norris,326 

Louisiana Stubb8,782 

Massachusette Stockwell,889,890,898 

Mines  Ralston,  1026 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee _ Norfleet.  488, 489 

Mortgages. .  Brigham,  14, 15;  Jones,  35;  Barrett,  54;  Clohan,  598, 599;  Miller,  613 
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Taxation— Ckmtiniied.  Page. 

New  Jersey..  Dye, 90,91;  Coles,  136, 131 

New  York— 

Amount I .     Balley,1007 

Department  of  Agricnlture  inqniry  concerning Bnrke,  193 

Not  disproportionate  .. Wieting, 9^4, 995 

Local  system  explained , Norris,830 

Various  kinds  of  property Deyo,  999, 1000 

North  Dakota Prom,  791 ;  Bndge.  849 

Notes,  eirasion  of Brigbam,  14, 15;  Jones,  35;  Barrett,  54 

Occupation  tax,  deprecated Ralston,  1035 

Pennsylvania,  explained  and  criticised  Hamilton,  853, 355 

Ohio,  farmers  unduly  burdened  by Miller,  611 

Overraluation  of  farm  property,  New  England Bachelder,  48 

Pennsylvania  system  explained  and  criticised Hamilton,  352-357 

Personal  property — 

Evasion  of Brigham,  14, 15;  Burke,  194, 195. 200 

Farmers  overburdened  by Norfleet,  489 

Fully  assessed. Davenport,  266 

Merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  underassessment Brigham,  14, 15;  Jones, 35 

Notes  and  mortgages,  evasion Brigham,  14, 15;  Jones,  35;  Barrett,  54 

Objections - Ralston,  1034, 1035, 1037, 1038 

Poll  tax- 
Application  of ,  North  Carolina Graham,  438 

Criticised _ Hammond,  828 

Property  tax,  general,  criticised Powers,  184 

Railways — 

Georgia.        Brigham,  16;  Barrett,  55 

Indiana  system,  description  and  working Brigham,  16;  Jones,  85, 36 

Ohio Miller,613 

Rates- 
Massachusetts  Stockwell,  889 

New  Jersey,  average  stated Dye,  91 

Real  estate- 
Appraisement,  method  of ,  Ohio  . Brigham,15 

Assessments,  relatively  higher Brigham,  14, 16;  Jones,  35 

Greater  than  on  personal  property,  G^rgia Barrett,  54, 55 

Unfairly  taxed Hale,  887 

Reforms Stockwell,  890 

Remedies Clohan,599;  Milier,613;  Stockwell,900 

School  purposes _.  Stockwell, 887;  Stevens, 9 13-91 4 

Shifting,  land  value  tax  not  shifted  Ralston,  1032, 1033 

Single  tax.     (See  Single  tax.) 

South  Dakota Greeley,  935 

Sugar,  Germany Wiley,  655, 658-661 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  Indiana  system,  beneficial  effects. . .  Jones,  36 

Tobacco,  internal-revenue  tax ...  Nall,810 

Township  high  schools  advocated Hamilton,  352 

Trusts - ---  Stockwell, 898, 900 

Uniformity,  among  States,  advocated Brigham,  16 

Lack  of,  between  localities,  New  Jersey Dye,  90, 91 

Virginia,  excessive Wedderburn,  621 

West  Virginia Clohan,539 

Window  tax,  effects Ralston,  1028 

Tea: 

Consumption  of Shepard,443 

Cost  of  production,  South  Carolina _ Shepard,442 

Farm,  experimental,  Pinehurst,  South  Carolina Shepard,  440-443 

Georgia ^ •    Redding,  450 

Telephones: 

Advantages _ Wilson,250;  Vail.415 

In  marketing  cotton Graham,436 

Monopoly,  Massachusetts Stockwell,  897-898 

Tenancy  (see  also  Crop  liens;  Crop  sharing) Stubbs,  775, 778; 

Prom,  788, 793;  Nail,  804 

Advantage  of,  England.. Crowell,340 

Black  belt _ Poole.  919, 926 

Cash  system,  Lowndes  County,  Ala Dillingham,  169 

Supplanting  crop  sharing Powers,  172 
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Tenancy— Continued.  Page. 

Chinese  and  Japanese*  California Naftzger.  953, 934 

Contracts,  verbal  better  than  written.  North  Carolina Graham,  438 

Cotton  and  money  rent,  Tennessee Mason,  498, 500 

Croppers  and  renters  distinct _ . .  Graham.  434 

Exhaustion  of  soil  by DUlingham.  166; 

Power8,-173:  Peek,  459;  Norfleet,486,487;  Stevens,  907-908 

Extent  oMJnited  States  and  GeoTKia Peek,  462 

Farm  laborers,  tenants  compared  with Powers,  170 

Fertilizing  required  by  landlords   Davenport,  263 

Increase  of        Powers,  170, 179 

Injurious  effects Dillingham,  166; 

Powers.  178;  Peek,459>  Stevens.  907, 906, 909, 91 1,913 

Landlordism,  New  York  and  Illinois Powers,  173 

Landlords,  disposition  of,  to  abolish Stevens,'911 

Bights  of ,  aa  against  tenants White,  416-420;  Stevens,  906 

Landlord's  lien  described. G^rgia Stevens,908 

Maryland Ager,105 

Minnesota Moran,710 

Necessities  of  system ,. Stevens.  909 

New  York,  before  1S46 Powers,  173 

NorthDakota _  Prom, 787, 788;  Budge, 846 

OpiKMed  b;r  public  opinion .  Steven8,907 

Partnerships,  conditions  of,  Illinois Wilson,345 

Permanent,  Illinois. Power8,178 

Perquisites  of  farmers  Stevens,907 

Relative  youth  of  tenants Powers,  173 

South  Carolina , Youmaii8,122 

Sugar-beet  lands,  cash  rentals,  Michigan Smith,  577-579 

System  described ..  Stevens,  907, 908, 909, 910 

Wa  e  system  superior  to Hale, 879, 390;  Hm,504 

White  tenants  snbrent  to  negroes,  Yazoo  basin Norfleet,  488 

Yield,  eifect  on Jumper,733 

Tenant  houses: 

Agricultural  laborers Brigham,9; 

Ager,104-ia5;  Powers.  174;  Hale,  879;  StockweU,885 

Illinois Wilson,245 

New  Jersey -..  Dye,  84 

New  York Norris,331 

South  Carol  ina Hammond,  831-^38 

Improvement  of  in  South Hale,  884 

Tennessee,  renting  and  credit  system Godwin,  474-476, 479 

Texas,  sugar-cane  production  unimportant Wiley,  649 

Texasfever .  Salmon, 747, 750;  Stubbe, 784 

Alleged  cases  in  American  cattle  shipped  to  Hamburg Hitchcock,  669 

Federal  and  State  authorities,  cooperation Salmon,  750 

Text-books.     (See  Schools^  piiblic, ) 

Thrashing,  machine  crews.  North  Dakota Budge,  851 

Tide  marshes.     (See  Stiyimp  lands, ) 

Tilling  of  soil,  fertility  increased  by,  Illinois Wilson,  349 

Tillman,  Senator,  speech  on  export  bounties Wedderburn,  681 

Timber: 

Annual  consumption Femow,  1003 

Cultivation Femow,  1000-1004 

Lands Poole,938 

Time-card  system,  New  York Norris,331 

"Time  prices,"  defined Stevens,913 

Tobacco  industry: 

Bright,  areas  developed  by  introduction  of -  Whitney,  876 

Cheesecloth,  use  of ,  Connecticut Whitney, 877 

Connecticut  Valley  lands,  fertility  increased Hale,  393, 393 

Cropsharing .' Nall,805 

Experiment  stations,  effect  of,  Connecticut : True,  149 

Fertility  of  lands  increased  by  fertilizers Hale,  393, 393 

Foreign  monopolies -  Nail,  810 

Georgia        Steven8.9l7 

Possibilities  of Hale,  394 

Insectpests .   .   Howard,757 

Intensive  cultivation,  Connecticut Whitney,  876, 877 
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Tobacco  indufltry— Continiied.  Page. 

Intemal'ievenTie  tax Nail,  810 

Kentucky _ Nail,  806 

Marketing  of,  North  Carolina White,  419, 430 

Maryland Ager,105;  Whitney,8(50 

Massachusetts - Stock  well,  899 

Philippine  Islands,  competition  with  United  States Snow.  241 

Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  competition  of —  Haie,397 

Sumatra,  in  Connecticnt Whitney ,  870, 876 

Trnst,  fai-m  prices  decreased  by _ _ Graham,  435 

Virginia Whitney,875 

Yield  per  hill,  Virginia Wedderbum.  633 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

Elevator  capacity - Hill,314 

Ohio  wheat  shipped  via,  to  seaboard Miller,  616 

Towns.     (See  Cities.) 

Trade-marks,  limitations  of  law Flanders,  996 

Traffic  Association^  pooling  by Richards,  209, 210 

Trans-Siberian  Bailroad,  influence  predicted Oowell,343 

Transfer: 

Of  grain,  cars  to  vessels,  charge  for,  Chicago _ Hill,  314 

Western  to  Eastern  cars Richards,  201, 202, 214, 215 

Transportation  (see  also  Discriminations;  Freight  rates;  Eailroads): 

Animal  power Dodge,  690, 691, 700 

Cheap— 

Benefit  to  Eastern  dairymen _ Ager,  115 

Eastern  agriculture,  effect  upon..  Magie,  100;  Ager,  109, 115;  Powers,  181 

Grain Wedderbum,  629 

Effect  of _ Whitney,  865 

Prices  of  land  and  products  i^ected  by Hamilton,  866, 867 

Relation  to  wealth Dodge,  698. 708 

Short  haul,  necessity  for. _.  Dodge,699 

Changes  in. Hammond, 881 

Charges  borne  entirely  by  farmers Br.gham,23 

Cost,  animal  power Dodge,  690, 691, 693, 700 

Electric  power  discussed , Dodge,  698, 699 

Facilities  -. Prom,  795 

Decline  in  prices  due  to Crowell,342 

California,  insufficiency  of Naftzger,  955, 956 

Grain- 
Cheap,  Danubian  provinces Wedderbum,  629 

Methods  criticised Richards,  203, 204, 207, 211-215 

Proposed  legislation Richards,  206-21 1,218, 219 

Improvement  and  cheapening,  needed Bailey,  1007 

Moving  of  crops Pratt,  729;  Prom,  802 

Refrigerator  cars  and  cold-air  funnels Hale,  398 

Relation  to  agriculture. _  _ .  Holmes,  156;  Bailey,  1011 

Waterrates Lovejoy,81,82;  Ager,110 

Wheat,  Iowa  to  Liverpool Powers,  181 

Tree  claims,  Korth  Dakota Budge,  848 

Trees: 

Diseases,  State  treatment  of ,  New  York Flanders,  999 

Systematic  cultivation Femow,  lOOO-l 004 

Trenton,  N.  J.: 

As  a  milk  market Ketchum,  133, 135 

As  a  market  for  produce , Ketchum, 135 

TrichinsB Salmon ,  747 

Truck  farming: 

Abandoned  for  dairying,  New  Jersey Magie,  100 

Competition- 
Eastern,  Western,  and  Southern,  how  relieved  from..-  W^edderbum, 626 

New  Jersey  with  other  States Dye, 95,96;  Coles,  1 23, 127 

Southern  vegetables Ager,  110 

Development  in  Eastern  States Crowell,344 

Marketing  products,  difficulty  of,  New  Jersey Dye,  91 

Maryland...   Whitney,860 

Less  profitable  than  formerly .  Ager,106 

Shipments  to  North .  Ager,  110 

Norfolk,  Va Whitney,878 
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8oiith  

Spftdaliytion  of  crope Whitniey.  875 

Trusts.     (See  CambinahonM.) 
Tuberculosis  in  animals; 

GontagiouB  character  of  disease I>ye,99 

OatUe— 

Condemnation  of  cHaeased  cows Spear,  409, 410 

Dangerof    Snow.288.239 

Eradication  of ,  Ulinois Wi]8on,255 

Increaseof Davenport,  273 

Legislation,  Federal,  advocated NoiTis,333 

MilJE  affected  by Hamilton,  373 

Quarantine  law,  need  of.  New  Jersev. Magie,  101 

Quarantine  system,  diminished  by,  Pennsylvania Hamilton,  373 

Tubercnlin  test  for Snow,  239 

State  treatment.  New  York Flander8,999 

Tuley,  Judg;e,  decisions  in  elevator  cases,  Chicago Hill,  29B-D01 

Turkey,  agricultural  education  and  research True,  138 

Turnips  raised  as  feed  for  cattle.  New  Jersey ColeB,13S 

Turpentine  industry: 

Convicts  leased  to  farms,  Qeorgia  ._ White, 430, 431 

Dedine  of ,  North  Carolina White,433 

Tuakegee  Normal  and  A^cultural  Institute True.  140, 145; 

Dillingham,  168:  Poole.  933 

QraduateH,  intelligence  as  farm  laborers Hale.  401 

"Two-horse"  farms,  described    .  Stevens,910 

Tyler,  B.  8.,  secretary  Illinois  Qrain  Dealers  AsBociation,  letter  opposing 

elevator  bills. Hill,317 

Underconsumption    Peek.  458 

Unemployment: 

Agricultural  machinery,  not  caused  by Davenport.  256 

Census  fiffures  too  low,  18U0 Holme8.153 

Industrial  depressions  a  cause Hanley.274 

United  Kingdom.     ( See  Engla  nd, ) 

United  States  Express  Company Clohan,603 

Univeraity  extenaion True.  139,143 

Utah: 

Alkali  lands Whitney,863 

Beet-sugar  factories  in Sfl^lor,585 

Experiment  station,  work  of True,  150 

Valentine,  A.  I.,  fraudulent  warehouse  receipts  issued  by Hill,  317, 318 

Value  of  lands: 

Abandoned  farms.  New  England,  prices  of Bachelder,42 

Compared  with  previoas  periods,  Ohio Brigham,17 

Decrease — 
Causes- 
Competition  of  Western  lands,  unnatural Jones,  37. 38 

Exhaustion  of  soil,  Ohio Brigham,17;  J<mes,37 

New  Jersey Dye,86,93 

Georgia Barrett,  56 

Proximity  to  city,  effect  on Ketchum,  135 

United  States,  1889 PowerB,184 

Vegetables.     ( See  Special  vegetables. ) 

Vehicles,  reduction  In  relative  weight Dodge.  693, 703 

Velvet  bean  introduced  by  experiment  station,  Florida True,  150 

Vermont: 

Agricultural  products Spear,  408 

Cattle  commission Spear,  409 

Dairy  industry,  methods  employed Vail,  411-^15 

Education,  agricultural   Spear.  404 

Experiment  station,  work  of True,150 

Labor,  agricultural,  character  and  conditions  of Spear,  402-404 

Land,  price  of  .-.   Spear, 404, 407 

Maple-sugar  industry  _ Spear,  405-407 

Organizations  of  farmers Spear,405 

School  age Spear,  404 
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Vermont— Continued.  Pago. 

Sheep  husbandry . Spear,  410 

improvement  of  conditions Vail,  414 

Vermont  Beekeepers' Association Spear,  405 

.  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association Spear,  405;  Vail,  418 

Vermont  Horse  Breeders'  Association Spear,  405 

Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Association Spear,  405 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association Spear,  405 

Vermont  Poultrymen's  Association...: Spear, 405 

Vetches,  soil  improved  by,  Virginia - .  Wedderbum,  622 

Veterinarians,  ez^ieriment  stations Salmon,  758 

Village  communities,  not  favored  for  negroes  .  _ Stevens,  906 

Vinep^ar,  acid  substituted  for  cider Clohan,601 

Virginia: 

Farm  wages. Wedderbum, 620 

Land,  prices,  decline  in Wedderbum,  622, 623 

Methods  criticised Whitney, 871, 872 

Milk  shipped  to  Washington Wedderbum,  621, 628 

Products,  agricultural Wedderbum,  621, 628, 625 

Soils Whitney,  878 

Tenancy,  crop  sharing,  terms  of Wedderbum,  620 

Tobacco  lands -. ..  Whitney,  875 

Voorhees,  Professor: 

Book  on  agricultural  chemistry  introduced  in  New  Jersey  schools. .  Coles,  124 

Quoted  as  to  fertilizing  value  of  horse  manure Ager,  106 

Wabash  Railroad: 

Elevator  operated  by  Chicago  Elevator  Company Hill,  296 

Transfer  house,  Chicago,  operated  by  grain  dealer   Greeley,  232 

Wage  system: 

Cotton  raising  under,  discussed GJodwin,  479;  Manson,  506 

Louisiana Stubb8,770 

Preferable  to  tenancy Hill,  504 

Unprofitable  with  5-cent  cotton Balch,496 

Wages -   - Dye,84; 

Moran,  711 ;  Stubbs,  777;  Prom,  788;  Nail,  803, 804; 
Stockwell,  885;  Stevens,  906, 907, 910;  Greeley,  928 

Alabama ---.  Poole,  918 

Arkansas Balch,496 

Board,  allowance  for Holmes,  152 

California— 

Com  pared  with  Hawaii • Saylor,  588 

High  and  declining  rates,  reasons  of Tumbull,  968-972 

Tabular  statement  of  certain  trades Tumbull,  972 

Chinamen  and  white  men,  California Naf tzger,  955 

Compcirative  rates,  present  and  past. Brigham,  5, 8 

Connecticut  and  Georgia  compared Hale,  382 

Earnings  1890 Holme8,153 

Occupation  groups Holmes,  153 

Georgia Holme8,152;  Hale,  377, 382; 

Redding,  446, 448:  Nunnally,  455, 456;  Peek,  460, 461 ;  Stevens,  910 

Groups  of  States,  1869,  1893,1895 Holmes,  152 

Illinois,  with  board  by  month  and  by  year Wilson,  244, 245 

Increase  .     . .     . .  Holmes,  157;  Powers,  179;  Davenport,  257, 267;  Bailey,  1008 

Compared  with  earlier  periods  - Dye,  88, 84;  Eetchum,  186 

Ohio..  -   .-  Miller,617 

Labor  cost,  greater  than  formerly,  New  Jersey Coles,  126;  Ketchum,  186 

Low,  South  Carolina Toumans,  119 

Machinery,  agricultural,  effect  of Hammond,  816 

Maryland Ager,  104 

Massachusetts Stockwell,  885 

Mississippi Kyle,  471 

Bottom  lands  higher  than  en  the  hills Norfleet,  485 

Negroes-— 

Compared  with  whites .  Nail,  816 

Competition,  effect  upon Redding,  445, 446 

Georgia Hale,377 

High  wages  lead  to  ineflSciency  and  idleness Brown,  71 

Rates  and  accompanying  privileges Brown,  71, 72 
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WaffM— CoDtinaed.  Pi^b. 

Wew  Jersey Dye,84;  Maerie,102;  Colee,  122. 123, 126 

New  York Norris,321 

North  Carolina Whte,423 

North  Dakota Biidge,846 

Payment,  methods  of. Stevena,  907, 910 

By  the  boBhei,  Ulinofia Wilson,  245 

Cash  payment Brigham,8;  Hale,377,379 

Storeorders Youmans,  117,118;  Nall,804 

Timeof Brigham, 8;  Hale, 377, 379 

Pennsylvania,  1899 Hamilton,  349. 350 

Plantation  managers Norfleek,491 

Proprietary  farmers,  1889 Holmee,  154 

Railway  employees Tnrnball,971 

Rations,  Qeorgia Holmes,  152;  Redding,  448 

Redaction  tooorrespond  with  prices Hammond,  8^ 

Secnrityfor SteTen8,910 

Herrants,  domestic Hammond ,  820 

Soath  Carolina Yonmans,  119;  Hammond,  820, 821 

South  Dakota Jnmp6r,739 

Southern  States Barrett,  46;  Brown,  71, 72;  Gage,  492, 493 

Sngar-beet  thinning- 
Michigan Kedzie,  547;  Smith,  574 

NewYork Rogers,556 

Tea  picking  and  cotton  picking  compared SheiMKrd,  441 

Tennessee Gage, 492, 498;  Manson,504;  Hill,505 

Vermont _ Spear,  402, 403 

Virginia Wedderbnm,  620 

Wealth  produced,  relation  to Holmes,  155 

WestVirajnia         Clohan.  592. 593 

War,  civil,  effect  on  prices  of  farm  products  and  farm  lands Wieting,  993 

Spanish,  results  discussed Snow,240-243 

Warenousemen.     (See  Eleva  tors, ) 
Warehouses: 

Cotton Peek.  458. 462 

Bonding  for,  advocated Mo6eley,516 

Proposed  by  New  York  capitalists Redding,  444 

Bailroaa  and  warehouse  law,  Illinois— 

Amendment  proposed  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  committee Hill,  311 

Dealing  of  warehousemen  in  grain  inconsistent  with Hill.  298-^02, 311 

Washing  powders,  composition  of Eennicott,  531 

Washington,  Booker  T.: 

Management  of  Tuskegee  Institute , '.  True,  140 

Work  of.  commended.' Hale, 401 

Water  rights: 

Colorado Mead,  1058 

Contracts — 

Forms  of Mead,  1054 

Provisions  of Mead,  1054 

Establishing,  method  of Mead,  1053 

Litigation  over Mead.  1053, 1058 

Public  control  advocated Mead.  1058- 1059 

Rentals,  value  of Mead,  1005 

Various  kinds Mead,  1054 

Wyoming Mead,1054 

Compared  with  Canadian Mead,  1060-1061 

Water  transportation,  rates Loyejoy,81,82;  Ager,110 

Watermelons: 

Depression  of  industry  by  freights,  G^eorgla Barrett,51 

Dnprofitable,  Georgia Hale,387 

South  Carolina Youmans,  117, 119 

Weighing,  grain,  various  methods  explained Richards,  201. 202, 212-215 

West  Bav  Chty  Sugar  Company,  Michigan Smith.  569-571 

West  Indian  Commission,  Investigation  of  sugar  industry Wiley,  654 

West  Indies,  vegetables  and  fruits,  cheap  transportation  to  New  York. . 

Wedderbnm,  626 
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West  Virgrinia:  Pa««- 

Experiment  Station,  criticised Ciohan,595 

Increasing  contact  with  farmers Clohan,  602, 603 

Fruit  growing Clohan,  595-597, 601-604 

Labor  conditions,  farm..'. Clohan,  591- /.)4 

Legislation  controlled  by  farmers Clohan,  604 

Products,  agricultural..- Clohan,595 

Tax  rates,  how  fixed aohan,599 

Western  Elevating  Association: 

Advantages  to  public Cook,  1018 

Agreement  with  railroads Kellogg,  1015 

All-canal  elevators,  effect  on Kjiapp,1017 

Canal  forwarders,  effect  on  ._ - Knapp,  1016,1017 

Canal  grain  elevated  free Kellogg,  1015 

Extentof  control .  - Cook,1017 

Independent  elevators,  Buffalo,  effect  on Kellogg,  1015, 1016 

Nature  of  organization - Cook,  1017, 1018 

Bates  charged  by Cook,  1019 

Reasons  for  formation  of Cook, 1018 

Stock,not  issued  by Cook,  1017 

Western  lands: 

Bonanza  farming,  effect  less  serious  than  small  farming Jones,  36^ 

Competition Jones,  37, 38;  Powers,  175, 181 

Injurious  influence  on  Eastern  farmers Dye,  86, 92 

Irrigation, appropriations  for  assisting,  deprecated. .   .  Brigham,  28;  Jones,  38 
Opening  of— 

Eiastem  agriculture,  effect  on. .  Brigham,  11, 17; 

Magie,100;  Ager,  109, 115;  Wilson,  250;  Davenport,  266 

Foreign  agriculture,  effect  on Davenport,  266 

Overproduction  caused  by _ Ketchum,  135 

Prices  of  Eastern  lands  affected  by Hamilton,  366 

Unnatural  development  by  undue  public  encouragement Jones,  37, 38 

Wheat  (see  also  Speculation) : 

Area  limited I Wedderbum,  631 

Checks Pratt,  729 

Congestion  in  Chicago  elevators,  prices  depressed  by Hill,  315 

Cost  of  production Hanley,287;  Moran,707;  Prom, 793 

East  and  West Norri8,329 

South  Dakota —  Jumper,  738 

Cultivation  on  small  scale  unprofitable Beddmg,446 

Drying  of ." Budge,  855 

Exports— 

California TumbuU,  983, 985 

China,  advocated Hanley,  288, 389 

Complaints  of  foreign  importers  against Hitchcock,  688 

Exporters*  profit Moran,  715 

Freight  rates Moran,  718;  Jumper,  737 

1870  and  1890 .- Wieting,  993, 994 

Georgia Stevens,  917 

Gluten  contained,  diminution  of,  on  Pacific  coast Wiley,  643 

Harvesting  and  thrashing,  California Tumbull,984 

rndividual  shipments. Pratt,  728 

Loss  in  production Moran,  710 

Low  grade,  shipping  of Jumper,  739 

Marketing- 
Best  time  for Davenport, 273;  Jumper,739 

Costof Hanley,  280, 287 

Ohio... .•- Miller,  616 

Markets : Moran,  713;  Pratt.  727, 738 

Foreign Crowell,348 

Flour,  exportation  preferable  to  that  of  wheat Brigham,  31 

Mixing ...  Budge, 855 

North  Dakota Budge.  845, 851 

Overproduction,  effect  on  prices Crowell,348 

Premium  commanded  by  bonanza  farms Hanley,379 
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Prices C3^woll,342;  Moran,707,710,718 

Card  prioee.  binding  pow<sr Jumper.  735 

Card  prices.  North  Dakota ^ _ Pratt,  734 

Depressed  by  congestion  in  Chicago  elevators __.  Hill, 315 

Determining  of .^ Miller,6i7; 

Pratt.  727;  Jumper,  780;  Bndge,  855,  ^57;  Greeley,  939, 940 

Buyers Moran,716 

Cost  of  production Powers,  175, 188 

Cost  of  transportation Powers,  188 

Demand  and  supply Moran,715 

Farmers  working  800  days  a  year Powers.  188 

Liyerpool    Brigham,21;  Crowell,348:  Wedderbnm,  627, 680,  eB8 

Sorplns Moran;714 

Diiferent  grades Budge,  854, 855 

Fall  and  spring. Pow«rs,190;  Pratt,  728;  Budge,856 

Market  quotations  compared  with Hanley,  280, 287 

Minneapolis ._. ftxwm,795 

New  Jersey Cole8,137 

Oyerprodnction,  eifect  on Crowell,343 

South  Dakota' ..  Jumper,  729-781 

StoWlityof Powers.  181, 188 

Production- 
Capacity  of  United  States Powers,  181 

Decline  in  Eastern  States Norri8,329 

India Hitchcock,  669 

1849-1894 CroweU,842 

Profit- 
California Tnmbull,  970, 983-985 

NorthDakota Bndge.849 

South  Carolina Youman8,118 

South  Dakota Jumper,  732, 733;  Greeley,  938 

Bice  flour  displaced  by  wheat  flour..  ^ Hanley,289 

Southern  States  importers  of Wedderbnm,  626 

Storage  by  farmers  unprofitable Dayenport,  273 

Switching  charges Budge,  aid 

Transportation  to  Pacific  coast  advocated Han]ey,287 

Virginia     Wedderbum,  625 

Wind  wheat.  South  Dakota Jumper,  731 

Winter,  South  Dakota Jumper,  740 

Yield  per  acre- 
California TnrnbQll,984 

G^eorgia  ..   Nunnally,457 

Methods Moran,708 

Minnesota Moran.  707, 708 

New  Jersey Coles,  127 

New  York,  decrease  in^ Norri8.325,327 

NorthDakota Pram, 793 

Northwest,  diminution  in _  Wiley,647 

1791 Bailey,  1004-1006 

South  Dakota _ Jmnper,  732, 733 

Wheat  weevila Howard,758 

Wheel,  origin  Mcplained Crowell.837 

Wiley,  Dr.  H.  w.,  reports  on  food  adulteration,  edited  by Wedderbom,  633 

Wilson,  James,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Buttarexporte  promoted  by Snow.239 

Test exporto commended .^ Davenport.270 

•*Wind"  wheat.  South  Dakota Jnmper,731 

Wire  fences,  price  increased Miller,615;  Wedderbum,634 

Wire  graaa i NaU,811 

Wire  trust,  price  of  barbed  wire  adyanoed  by Ciohan,608 

Wisconsin: 

Agricultural  college,  short  course  in  agriculture True.  139 

Dairy  school True,  139 

Expoiment  station,  work  of _ True,  150 

FarmersMnstitutos Tnie,14S 

Wolverine  Sugar  Cknupany,  Michigan ,^.««.,  Smith, 560, 572 
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Women:  Page. 

Position  discnssed Bailey,  1014 

Work  on  farms,  fields— 

Colored Youman8,122 

Cotton  plantations,  Tennessee - Godwin,  476, 477 

Qermans,  New  Jersey  _ _ Coles,  124 

Irish,  not  customary  in  New  Jersey Coles,  124 

Woodlawn  Club,  Fairfax  County,  Va _ Wedderbum,  624 

Wool: 

California Naftzger,966 

Exportation  of  shoddy,  injurious  effect Jones,  31 

Price,  increase  of,  not  all  farmers  affected  by Miller,  615 

Tariff Greeley,  941-»43 

Advocated Coles,  131 

Effect  upon  sheep  husbandry Spear,410 

Wright,  J.  A.  C,  Higbee- Armstrong  law  drawn  by Dodge,  708 


Soil ,  character  of _  _ .'- Mead ,  1 057 

Water  rights Mead,  1054 

Law Mead,  1054 

Compared  with  Canadian  code Mead,  1060-1061 

Yazoo  basin,  lands  rented  and  subrented Norfleet,488 

668a 73 
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